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INITIALS  USED  IN  VOLUME  XXIV.  TO  IDENTIFY  INDIVIDUAL 
CONTRIBUTORS.*  WITH  THE  HEADINGS  OF  THE 
ARTICLES  IN  THIS  VOLUME  SO  SIGNED. 

A.  A. B/  Asnnnt  Alcock  Rambaut,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  F.R.AS.  ^    ( 

Radcliffe  Observer,  Oxford.    Profesaor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Univentty  of  Dublin  •<  gth^nfftldi  Bdoavd. 
and  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.  1892-1897.  [ 

A.  C^.  AtTHUR  Ernest  Cowley,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  f  SamRritam; 

Sub-bibrarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Magdaleii  College.    \  flmdlah, 

A.  C  O.  Albert  Charles  Lewis  Gottiixlf  GuENtHER,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Pb.D.,  F.R.S.  f 

Keeper  of  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum,  1875-1895.    Gold  Medallist,!  ..     .  ,. 
Royal  Society,  1878.   Author  of  Catalogues  of  Catubrin*  SnaUs,  Batrackia,  Saluntia,  1  SllRrk  (m  pari)* 
and  fiskts  in  the  ariHsh  Muuumi  9[c  I 

A.  K.  H»  A.  £.  Hot7CRTON.  f  R«rmiA  •  DomhmaL 

Formerly  Correspondent  of  the  Standard  in  Spain.    Author  of  JUstaration  of  tko<      m^^jT^     -^—^ 
Bomrb<ms  in  Spain,  [     fttndieo. 

<^  B.  J.  Artritr  Ernest  Jolutte,  M.A.  f 

Fellow.  Tutor  an«l  Mathematical  Lecturer,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.   Senior  •{  fiartai. 
Mathematical  Schobr,  189a.  [ 

A.  F.  L  AnsuR  Francis  Leach,  M.A. 

Barrister-at-Law,  Middle  Temple.  Charity  Commis^ner  for  England  and  Wales. . 
Formerly  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  ~ 
College,  Oxford,  1874-1881.   Author  of  Engjiisk  Schools  at  tht  Reformation;  Ac 

A.  f •  F*  Albert  Frederick  Pollard,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.  ( 

Professor  of  English  History  in  the  University  of  London.   Fellow  of  AH  Souls'  I  •»  ..  • 

College,  Oxford.    Assbtant  Editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  i893--{  BRBMfS,  meliolas. 
loot.    Lothian  Priieman.  Oxford,   1802:  Arnold   Prizeman,   1898.     Author  of 
Engfand  under  tht  Protector  Somerset;  atnry  VI 1 1,;  Life  of  Thomas  Cranmer;  &c.  [_ 

A.  G«.  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  K.C.B.  /  SoottoDd:  X^eography  and 

See  the  biographical  article:  Geikie,  Sir  Archibald.  \     Geology  {in  part). 

IL^^  Rev.  Alexander  Gordon,  M.A.  fSanilBi  Adrian; 

Lecturer  in  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  I  Servstlliy  HlehasL 

A.  H.  8.  Rev.  Archibald  Henry  Sayce,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  LiTr.D.  /  Sardanapalus;  Sargon; 

See  the  biographical  article:  Saycb,  A.  H.  L  Sennaelitrfb;  Shalmanwir. 

A.  Hw-a.  Sir  A.  Houtum-Sckindler,  CLE.  /  Salstaii  {in  part);  Shins; 

Cenecal  in  the  Persian  Army.   Author  of  Eastern  Persian  Irak,  \     Shosllltf. 

A.  J.  6.  Rev.  Alexander  James  Grieve,  M.A.,  B.D. 


Sobooik 


Professor  of  New  Testament  and  Church  Htstorv,  Yorkshire  United  Independent 
College.  Bradford.  Sometime  Registrar  of  Madias  Univentty,  and  Member  of 
Mysore  Educational  Service; 


Septuagbil;  Tbi. 


A.  L.  Andrew  Lakc,  LL.D.  f  Scotlaiid:  History; 

See  the  biographical  article:  Lang,  Andrew.  I^  Seeoild  Sight 

A.  ■.*  Rev.  Allan  Menhes,  D.D.  f 

Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism.  St  Mary's  College.  St  Andrews.  Author  •{  fifftthmj^  Chordl  oL 
of  History  of  Rdigion ;  Sec    Editor  of  Eoriew  of  Thnlogy  attd  Philosophy,  ^ 

A.  ■.  CL  Agnes  Muriel  Clay  (Mrs  Wnde).  r 

Formeriy  Resident  Tutor  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford.   Joint-author  <A  Sources  i  genals. 
^  Roman  History,  tj^^o  B.C.  i 


A.  S>  Ainneo  Newton,  F.R.S. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Newton,  Alfrbd. 


Sand-grouat;  Sandpiper; 
Seanp;  Seotor;  Senib-bird; 
Seeretary-hiid;  Seriema; 
Shearwater;  Sheathhin; 
Sbeldiake;  Shoe-bOl; 
Sbovttor;  SbrQM. 


*  A  complete  list,  showing  all  individual  contributors,  appears  in  the  6nal  volume. 
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A.  Mo^  Adolf  Gottraro  Noreen,  Ph.D.  f  I 

Prottaaor  of  Scandinavian  Lanpiaget  at  the  University  of  Upeala.    Author  of  J  » ^t « • 

Gesckickte  der   Nordisdun  SpnclSni  AUiOandisdu  uid  Alitmtgisckt  Cram- 1  S^MM"*^"—  langMgM, 


B.S.P. 


«EW  SeTR  PUNGLE-PATTraON.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  f 

Profeflaor  of  Locic  and  MeUphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Gifford  J  ^ 
Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  191 1.  Fellow  of  the  BritiM  Academy.  1  I 
Author  of  Man's  Place  w  the  Cosmos;  The  PkUosopktcal  Radicals;  &c.  L 


A.  S.  P^P.        Andrew  Seth  PRiNGLE-PArrraoN,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

SeholMtteliiiL 


B.R.*  Hon.  Bradford  Rhodes. 


*.  Bradford  Rhodes.  f-  «,«     «.    ■_ 

Head  of  Bankins  Firm  of  Bradford  Rhodes  &  Co.    Founder  and  Pint  President  of  \  *•!??  f™' 
34th  Street  National  Bank.  New  York.  t     VnUed  States, 

Bertha  Surtees  Phillpotts,  M.A.  (Dublin).  f  _      ^.     ^      ^.  _.    ,. 

Fonneriy  Ubiarian  of  Girton  College.  Cambridge.  \  8«»dillftvto9  CivIUBtfOIL  . 

C«  A.  G.  B.        Sir  Cyprian  Arthur  George  Brxdgb,  G.C.B.  r  r 

Admiral.    Commander-in-Chief,  China  Sution.  1901-1904.     Director  of  Naval  J  8Mt  Oommilld  of  Um; 
Intelllgenee.  1889-1894.    Author  of  The  AH  oj  Natal  War/are;  Sea-Pomr  and  other  \  Saft-Povttr. 
Indies;  Blq,  \ 


Sir  Charles.  Norton  Edgcumbe  Eliot,  K.C.M.G..  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Vice-Chancellor  <rf  Sheffield  University.     Formerly  Felbw  of  Trinity  College. 
Oxford.     H.M.'s  Commissioner  and  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  British  Eaat' 
Afrka  Protectorate;  Agent  and  Consul-General  at  Zanzibar;  Consul-Gcneral  for 
German  East  Africa,  19007I904. 


Saka. 


C.  F.  A.  Cbarles  pRANas  Atkinson. 


RLES  pRANaS  ATKINSON.  [ 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.   Captain,  1st  Qty  of  London  (Royal  \  Seftll  WmIb*  Wtr  Uh  ^arti. 
Fusiliers),   ha^hm  dC  The  WUdeness  and  CM  Harhonr.  I  \     r     s 


C.  F.  B.  Charles  Francis  Bastable,  M.A.,  LL.D.  f 

Regius  Pn^essor  of  Laws  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Univcnity  of  J  a^E— 1^— > 
Dublin.  Author  of  PtMic  Finance;  Comnuru  ef  Nations;  Theory  of  International]  *"**"' 
Trade;  &c.  I 

C  H.  Charles  Hose,  F.R.G.S.^  F.Z.S.,  D.Sc. 

Jesus  Colltte,  Cambridge.  Formerly  Divuional  Resident  and  Member  . 
supreme  Council  of  Sarawak.  Knight  of  the  Prussian  Crown.  Author 
Descripthe  Account  of  the  Mammals  ef  Borneo;  Ac. 


of  the  J  ( 
■  of  AV 

C.  H.^  Sir  Charles  Holroyd.  f  -,.^.  ■y.««i.  »^w 

See  the  biographkal  article:  Holroyd.  Sir  C.  I  '■"'•  rnaOB  J^ 

C.  H.  Ha.  Carlton  Huntley  Hayes^  A.M.^  Ph.D.  f 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  tn  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.    Member  i  Sfom. 
of  the  American  Historical  Association.  I 

C.  J.  F.  Lis0T.-CoL.  Charles  James  Fox,  F.R.G.S.  [ 

Chief  Officer,  London  Salvage  Corps.   President  of  Association  of  Professional  Fire  i  Satvaga  Coipi. 
Brigade  Officers.    Vice-President  o(  Natbnal  Fire  Brigades  Union;  &c.  1 

f  Sallsbuiy,  Thomas  da  HonUi' 
C.  L.  K.  Charles  Letrbridge  Kincsford.  M.A.,  F.R.Hist  S.,  F.S.A. 

Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education.    Author  of  Life  ef  Henry  V.   Editor ' 
of  Chronicles  of  London^  and  Stow's  Survey  of  London. 


C.  ■.  Carl  Theodor  Mirbt,  D.Th. 

Professor  of  Church  History 
im  ZeUalter  Gregor  VII. ;  QiuUen  aur  Ceukichie  des  Papsttinms ;  Ac. 


Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Marburg.    Author  of  Pnbliuslih  \  Sardlca,  COOBCfl  oL 
■   ■      "  -     . .  .      .  ^s^i^^l 


{ 


eute.  Bad  of; 
Shore,  Jane; 
Shrewsbnqr,  1st  Earl  of. 


'-1 


^fessorat  the  Soibonne,  ParU.    Chevalier  oi  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Author  of  A  Salio  Law. 


C,  ML  Chedoiiille  Mijatovich. 

Senator  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia.     Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni-  \  Scf^a. 

potentiary  of  the  King  of  Servia  to  the  Court  of  St  James*.  1895-1900  and  190a- 

1903. 

C  ■.  W.  Sir  Charles  Moore  Watson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  f  e^    ,  w      in^  «  1- 

Colonel,   Royal   Engineers.     Deputy-Inspector-General  of  Fortificatkins,    1896-  -{  Seyillelira,  TlM  HoqT* 
1902.   Served  under  General  Gordon  in  the  Soudan,  1874-^1875.  i. 

C.  PL  Chsistun  Pfister,  D.-is-L. 

Professor  at  the  Soibonne, 

£tndes  sur  le  ^gne  do  Robert  le  Pienx, 

C.  R.  R  Charles  Raymond  Beaxlby,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.  Formeriy  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  Univernty  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Geography. 
Lothian  Prizeman,  Oxford,  1889.  Lowell  Lecturer.  Boston,  1908.  Author  of 
Henry  the  Namgator;  The  Damn  of  Modem  Geography;  Ac. 

C.  W.  IL  Charles  Walker  Robinson.  C.B.,  D.C.L.  r 

Major-Geneial  (retired).  Assistant  Miliury  SecreUry.  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  J  fl.iAiw.iiM«  rt^td^  wjtwm 
1890-1892.  Lieut.-Govemor  and  Secreufy.  Royal  Military  Hospital.  Chelsea.  1  »■"■»«■  *««.  '•"• 
1895*1898.    Author  of  StraUgy  of  the  Peninsular  War;  Ac  { 

D.  B.  ■■•         Duncan  Black  Macdonald,  M.A.,  D.D.  r 

Professor  of  Semitk  Languages.  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  Hartford.  Conn.  J  mL^m*m 
Author  of  Deoelopment  of  Muslim   Theology,   Jurisprudence  and   Constitutional  ]  ■■■°  >• 
^  Theory;  Sdeetions  from  Ibn  Khaldnn ;  Rdigious  Attitude  and  Life  in  Islam ;  Ac.         L 


8aniito»  Marino; 
SahUlbaigBr,  Johaim., 


!.«». 
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A.  F.  T.  DoMAiD  Francis  Toviy.  f  ,,■.■    ., 

AathSe  of  Etm^v  m  Mimsieai  Andytisi  compruii«  Tie  Oaukai  Comctrto,  Thei  ~"^* 
CMberg  VarioH^iu,  and  aiialyie>  of  many  other  clatncal  works.  t  Sertiuuto. 

flUBSiiB;  Svdif ; 
SoOb  Nnofi; 
ftrfiHitiMtiii^  BUmtolL 

f^Sftlnta,  Bittle  of  fte; 
8t  Vlneaiit,  Kul  of; 
8t  Vlneenl;  Bottlt  of; 
Suite  Cnii,  lUrqiili  of; 
Soomaiiihlp; 
Siveii  Ymib*  Wan 
Nopal  O^aHam, 


D.  6.  B.  David  Geokge  Hooakth,  M.A. 

Keraer  of  the  Aihmolcan  Muaeum,  Oxfocd.  and  Fdkyir  of  Magdalen  G>Ucge.  Fdlow 
of  the  British  Academy.  Excavated  atPaphos,  1888;  Naucratit,  1899  and  1903; 
EpheMts,  1904-1905-  Asdut.  1906-1907.  Director,  British  School  at  Athois, 
1897-1900,   Director,  Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  1899. 


D.  E.  David  HAmiAT. 

Formerly  British  Vice-Consul  at  Barcelona.    Author  of  Short  History  tf  At  Royal 
Naoyi  IaJo  of  Emilia  CaUelar;  &c. 


D.OL  DOVGLAS  OWBN.  f 

Barrister-at-Law,  Inner  Temple.    Lecturer  at  the  Royal  Naval  War  College. 
Portsmouth,  and  at  London  School  of  Economics.    Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  •<  Shlmlnff 
of  the  Society _of  Nautical  Resnreh.    Author  of  DatlofutUm  0/  War\  BtUigemts  \  ""'•vuis. 


oad  Nealrals;  Parts  and  Dacks;  Ac. 


B.  A.  ■.  Edwaid  ALFSfo  Mincmin,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.  r 

Pirofessor  of  Prototoology  in  the  Univerrity  of  London.    Formeriy  Fellow  of  Merton  J  frniinlinmsflniss 
College.  Oxford,  and  Jodrell  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy.  1  "^"""  ""^ 
University  College,  London.  t 

B.  B.  T.  Edward  Buinctt  Tylob,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  f «  •  «.«. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Tvlor,  Edward  Burnbtt.  1  SUUtenODi. 

B.  G.  B.  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Citthbert  Butler,  M.A..  O.S.B.,  Litt.D.  r 

Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey,  Bath.    Author  of  '"The  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius  "  J  ServltM. 
in  Cambridt^  TexU  and  Siudits,  \  "•^''"^ 

B.  F«  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry.  f  ■•ifc.-.^  4^  «u^  ^ 

See  the  biographical  article:  Fry,  Sir  Edward.  \  «•»"■•»  l»  ■»  «• 

B.  G,  Edmund  Gosse,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  /  8biiib1ii»  ADMit  VMor; 

See  the  biographical  article:  Cosss,  Edmumd.  \  Sarmon. 

B.  Gr.  Ernest  Arthur  Gardner,  M.A.  f  •.m^  z.*^  j^-a 

See  the  biographical  article:  Gardner,  Percy.  \  ■■™"  ^'*  f^*" 

B.  B.  B.  Sn  Edward  Herbert  Bunbury.  Bart.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  (d.  1895).  f 

M.P.  for  Bury  St  Edmunds,  1847-1832.   Author  of  A  History  o/Aiuient Geography;  i  i^mn  {in  parfi, 

B.  B.  ■.  Etus  HovELL  Minns,  M.A.  f  sonnateo* 

Universiiy  Lecturer  in  Palaeography.  Cambridge.   Lecturer  and  Assistant  Librarian -{  a«„«vi.    ' 
at  Pembroke  College.  Cambndge.    Formeriy  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Collegie.  [^ooyuiia. 

B.  J.  D.  Edward  Joseph  Dent,  M.A.,  Mus.Bac.  r 

Fonneriy  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.    Author  of  A,  Scarlalti:  his  Life  }  SOBrteUI,  Afoauidro. 
and  If  oris.  [ 


B.  B.  €L     Edmund  Kerchever  Chambers. 


Aiststant  Secretary,  Board  of  Education.  Sometime  Schobr  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College.  Oxford.  Chancellor's  English  Essayist.  1891.  Author  of  The  Mediepot 
5fafe.  Editor  of  the  "  Red  Letter"  Shakespeare;  Donne's  Poems;  Vaughan's 
Pmnu;  Ac. 


Shakaspeuo. 


StaorUumd:  Greek  and  Roman 
Tackygrapky, 


Bl  ■.  Eduard  Meyer,  ?h.D.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.  r  g.«.tniMa»  SatMs* 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Um'venity  of  Bertin.     Author  of  GeschkhU  des  i  ???    ,'u5^"*?'  -,, 
AUerthums;  CesehiehU  des  aUen  AegypUns;  Die  Israeliten  uud  ihre  Naehbarstdmme.  \  SomvOm;  ShBpnr  L-UL 

B.  ■.  T.  Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson,  G.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  D.C.L.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Director  and  Principal  Librarian.  British  Museum,  1898-1909.  Sandars  Reader  in 
Bibliography.  Cambridge  University.  1895- 1 896.  Hon.  Fellow  of  University  Collej^e. 
Oxford.  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  of  the  Royal  Prussian  • 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Author  of  Handbook  of  Creek  and  Latin  Palaeography.  Editor 
of  Chronicon  Angliae.  Joint-editor  of  publications  of  the  Palaeographical  Society, 
the  New  Palaeographical  Society,  and  of  the  Facsimile  pf  the  Laurentian  Sophocles. 

B.  0.*  Edmund  Owen,  F.R.C.$.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.  r 

Consulting  Surgeon  to  St  Mary's  Hospital.  London,  and  to  the  Children's  Hospital.  J  Scalp:  5itrfery; 
Great  Ormond  Street.  London.    Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Author  of  1  Shock. 
4  Manual  of  Anatomy  Jor  Senior  SludenU.  { 

B.  B.  B.  Edwyw  Robert  Bevan,  M.A.  f 

New  College.  Oxford.   Author  of  The  House  of  Selentus ;  Jerusalem  under  the  High  i  SalMicId  Qyusly. 


Priests. 


Rev.  Eomond  Warrb.  M.A.,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  C.B..  C.V.O.  f  gw,^.  History  to  the  Iteoention 

Piwosi  of  Eton.    Hon,  Feltow  of  Ballioi  College,  Oxford.    Headmaster  of  Eton  4 '"'i^^^ 
CbUege,  1884-1903.   Author  ct  Grammar  of  Romna;  dc.  \,     of  StcomtMsps. 
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F.B.Br. 

F*  0.  ■•  B« 
f .  G.  P. 

F.  J.  G. 
F.LLG. 


JT*  H*  IS* 


F.  R.  C. 

F.8. 

F.  W.  «.• 

G.A.B. 

G.  a  T.  B. 

G.D. 

as.D. 

G.G.8. 

G.  H.  Bo. 

G.8a. 

G.W.R. 

G.  W.  T. 

H.A.R. 

H.  CiL 

H.De. 

H.  F.  G. 

H.  F.  T. 


Rev.  Frank  Eowasd  Brxchtman,  M.A.,  Pb.D.,  D.Litt. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College*  Oxford.  Prebendary  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
Puaey  Librarian,  Oxford.  1864-1903.  Author  of  Liturgies:  EmUtu  and  Wtskrn; 
&c 

FiEDERicK  George  Meesoi^  Bece,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

Frederice  Gymer  Parsons,  F.R.C.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.Anthrop.In8T. 

Vice-President,  Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Lectuiw  on 
Anatomy  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital  and  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women, 
London.    Formeriy  Hunterian  Profeaaor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Suigeona. 

Major-General  Sir  Frederice  John  Golosuid. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Goldsmio  (family). 

Francis  LlewellVn  GRiPFrrB,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A. 

Reader  in  Effy|^tolo|^,  Oxford  University.  Editor  of  the  Archaec^ogical  Survey 
and  Archaeological  Reports  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Felloir  of  Imperial 
German  Archaeological  Institute.  Autnor  of  Stories  of  the  Higjk  Priests  qf  Memphis; 
Ac. 


Lecturerin  Miliury^  History,  Manchester  University.    Author  of  War  and  the 


CoL.  Frederic  Natusch  Madde,  C.B. 
Lecturer  in  Military  History,  MaiK 
World's  Policy;  The  Leipug  Campaipt;  The  Jena  Campaign;  dx. 

Frane  R.  Cana. 

Author  of  South  Africa  from  the  Great  Treh  to  the  Union. 

Francis  Storr. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education^  London.  Officier 
d'Acad^mie,  Paris. 

Frederice  WauAic  Rudler,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S. 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London,  1879-1902. 
President  of  the  Geologisu'  Association,  1887-1889. 

George  A.  Boulenger,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

In  charge  of  the  Collections  of  Reptiles  and  Fishes.  Department  of  Zoology,  British 
Museum.    Vice-President  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 

Sir  George  Christopher  Trout  Bartley,  K.C.B.  (184^-1910). 

Founderof  the  National  Penny  Bank.  M.P.  for  North  Islington,  1885-1906.  Author 
of  Schools  for  the  People;  Prooident  Knowledge  Papers;  Ac 

George  Dobson. 

Author  of  Russia's  Railway  Adoance  into  Control  Asia;  Btc 

George  Edward  Dob50n,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.S.  (1848-1895). 

Army  Medical  Department,  1868-1888.  Formeriy  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Museum,  Netley.  Author  of  Monograph  of  the  Asiatic  Chiroptera,  Ac.; 
A  Monograph  of  the  Insectioora,  Systematic  and  Anatomical, 

George  Gregory  Smitb,  M.A. 

Professor  of  English  Lrterature,  Queen's  University,  Belfast.  Author  of  The  Days 
of  Jamr:  IV.;  The  Transition  Period;  Specimens  of  Middle  Scots,  Ac 

Rev.  George  Herbert  Box,  M.A. 

Rector  of  Sutton  Sandy,  Beds.  Formeriy  Hebrew  Master,  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 
London.  Lecturer  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  University  of  Oxfora,  1908-1909. 
Author  of  TransUuion  of  Booh  of  Isaiah;  Ac. 

George  Saintsbury,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Saintsbury,  George  Edward  Batbiian. 

Major  George  Wiluam  Reoway. 

Author  of  The  War  of  Secession,  i86i~i862;  Frederichsburg:  a  Study  in  War, 

Rev.  GRirnTHES  Wheeler  Thatcher.  M.A.,  B.D. 

Warden  of  Camden  College,  Sydney.  N.S.W.  Formerly  Tutor  in  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  History  at  Mansfield  Collqse,  Oxford. 

Henry  A.  Rowland. 

See  the  biographical  anicle:  Rowland,  Henry  Augustus. 

Hugh  Crisholu,  M.A. 

Fcrmeriy  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christ!  College.  Oxford.  Editor  of  the  nth  edition  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  Co-editor  of  the  loth  edition. 

Rev.  Hippolyte  Deleraye,  S.J. 

Bollandist.   Joint-editor  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum;  and  the  Analecta  BoUandiana. 

Hans  Frieorich  Gadow.  F.R.S.,  Ph.D. 

Strickland  Curator  and  Lecturer  on  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Author 
of  "  Amphibia  and  Reptiles  "  in  the  Cambridge  Natural  History:  Ac. 

Rev.  Henry  Fansrawe  Tozer,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

Hon.  Fellow,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    Fellow  of  the 
British  Academy.     Corresponding  Member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Greece. 
Author  of  History  of  Ancient  Geography;  Classical  Geography;  iMtures  on  the 
^  Geography  of  Greece ;  etc 


SmvieB. 


SaioDi, 


Seal;. 


Sdsten  (tfi  parO. 

Sab; 

Seanb; 

Stnpis; 


Sedan:  BalOe  of; 

Seftn  WmIb'  War  {in  part); 

Seven  Yean'  War  (m  part). 

St  Hetena  (jm'parfii 
Senegal;  SenoML 

Sand,  George. 

SaniUn* 
Serpentine. 

Salmon  and  SatanraUaa* 


Savlngt  Banks  {in  part). 
SaUarkov,  MiehaeL 


Shrew. 


Seotland:  literature; 

S^^p^fMb    9 um9mwtanana^9n  n 


Salnt-SImon,  Doe  de; 
SMgn^  Madame  de. 

Seven  Days*  BatfJe; 
Shenandoah  Valley  Campaigns. 

ShahrastiUfl; 
Shritea. 

Serew:  Errors  of  Screws. 

Salisbury,  Marqness  of; 
Shakespeare:  The  Shahespearo' 

Bacon  Theory; 
Sherbrooke,  Viseoant. 

f  Sebastian,  St; 
Sergius,  St. 


{ 


Saoropslda. 


Saotorin, 
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H.  L.  B.  Haxur  L.  Hnmnsy,  M.D.  (Bruz.),  LJLCPX,  LJLCSX  { Sepdi. 

H*  B*  T*  HuntT  Richazd  TnoiSft,  F.S.A.  f 

Secretary  and  Librariaa  of  the  Athenaaim  Qub.  Loodon.  |ShakMpMr»:  BUticgrapky. 

L  Am  Tt***^*-  Abkahams,  M.A.  f 

Reader  in  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Uteratuie  in  the  Univmity  of  Cambridge.  J  Samhel  ol  HebirdM; 
Formerly  Prendent.  Jewish  Historical  Sodety_of  England.    Author  of  A  Short  \  ShtluL 


History  of  Jewish  UUratuni  Jewish  Life  %•  the  Middle  Ag/esi  Judaism;  Ac.  I 

aUjC 
Author  of  The  BewUr's  Hasidhoohi  Ac 


J.  A.  S»  Jakes  AuEXAMDra  Manson.  ( 

Formerly  Ljtenry  Editor  of  the  DpUy  Chnmide,  and  Chief  Editor,  CaneU  &  Co..  Ltd.  i  SMttftnd:  Geography  (m  part). 


1.  A.  IL  JOHN^AmTHXTR  PXATT,  M.A.  ^ _  ._..f 


Professor  of  Greek  in  Univervty  Collqie,  London.    Formeriy  FeDow  of  Trinity  i  SippllO. 
College.  Cambridge.   Author  of  t^litions  of  Homer'ailsod  and  CMjuMy;&c.  I 


SeffllUn  Hirtyii. 


J.  A.  B.  Vexy  Rev.  Joseph  Akiotace  Robinson,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Dean  of  Wells.     Dean  of  Westminster,    1902-1911.     Fellow  of  the   British 
Academy.    Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  King.    Hon.  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, ' 
Cauabnage.    Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity  m  the  Univenity  of  Cambridge,  1893- 
1899.  Author  at  Some  Then^iit  9»  Ae  JncanuHon;  9oc 

w 

J.Bt  James  Bartlett.  fSMflold; 

Lectuier  on  Construction.  Architectuse,  Saniution,  Quantities,  &e..  King's  Collc^,  J  SAwansa* 
London.  Member  of  Society  of  Architects,  Institute  of  Junior  Engineers,  Quanuty  |  I^vv***' 
SarveyocB' AssodatioQ.   Author  of  QM»l«lt«r.  (.SAOnilf. 


{' 


SarveyocB*  Assodatioo.   Author  of  Quauliliet. 
J.  B.  A.  J38EPB  BBAVDfOTON  ATDNSON. 

Formerly  Art^cridc  of  the  Saturday  Review.   Author  of  An  Art  Tour  in  the  Northern  •{  Sehldow. 
Capitals  ef  Bmope;   Schools  of  Modem  Art  in  Germany, 

J.  B  H.  Juuvs  EoGEUifo,  Ph.D.  f 

Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  PhtloloKy,  Edinburgh  Univenity.   Formeriy  4  Samkllt 
Secretary  and  Librarian  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  [^ 

J.  B  B*  JOBN  EowxM  Sandys,  M.A.,  Lxtt.D.,  LL.D. 


f  EowxM  Sandys,  M.A.,  Lxtt.D.,  LL.D.  r 

Public  Orator  in  the  Univernty  of  Cambridge.    Fellow  of  St  John's  CollMe,  J  lumnmmir  tSm,  amA 
Cambridge.    FeUow  of  the  British  Academy.    Author  of  History  of  Ouncai  i  *"*■*"  ^"^ '*^^* 
SekdarMpxdat,  L 


I.  F.  8.  Bsv.  John  Fbbdeeicx  Shitr. 

Author  of  SlMdiMS  in  Rdir 
Ewald's  Commentaries  00 


2. 6.  ft.  James  George  Fraeee,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D..  Litt.D. 


H.  f 

lition  under  German  Masters;  translated  G.  H.  A.  von'{  SeUsiemitOhflr  (in  ParCi,^ 

tht  Prophets  ef  the  Old  Testament  and  tht  Booh  pf  Job,       t  ^     r     / 

ES  George  Fraeer,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D..  Litt.D.  f 

Professor  of  Social  Anthropology,  Liverpool  university.    Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  <  Sltoni  Um  ParfS. 

Cambridge.   Fellow  of  the  Bntish  Ac^emy.   Author  of  rft^Go^dsn  Boflt|ft;&c       [  ^     «— # 

J.6.B.  Joseph  G.  Horner,  A.M.LMECH.E.  f. 

Author  of  Plaimi  and  Boiler  MahsMg;  PraOieal  Metal  Turning;  Ac.  \  seifW. 

J.  G.  K.  JGBN  Graham  Kerr,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  f 

Regius  Professor  of  Zookigy  in  the  Univerdty  of  Glasgow.   Formeriy  Demonstrator    a.i..vi.«.. 
inAnimal  Morphology  in  the  Univenity  of  Cambridge.    Fellow  of  Christ's  College.  J  S?™"*'     a 
Cambridge.  1890-1904.    Walsingham  MedaUist.  1898.     NeiU  Prizeman.  Royal  |  Shark  (w  ^0. 
Sodecy  of  Edinburgh,  1904.  [ 


[ 


J.  G.  B.  JOBN  George  Robertson,  M.A.,  Pk.D. 

Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature,  Unlverrity  of  London.   Editor  of  the 

Modem  Language  Journal,    Author  of  History  ef  German  Literature;  Schiller  after '(  SooIDsr. 

a  Century;  8dc 

X  0. 8s.  Sir  James  George  Scott,  K.C.I.E.  f  a.,.^,,  p,,^ 

Superintendent  and  Political  Oflioer,  Sonthem  Shan  Sutes.    Author  of  Burma; i  buwmd.  amct; 
The  Upper  Burma  Gaaetteer.  [SbMh  Stltss. 

Jw  0.  ■.  Biv.  James  Gxuiland  Simpson,  M.A.  r 

Canon  of  St  Pkul's,  London.  Prindpalof  Leeds  Cleigy  School  and  Lecturer  of  Leeds  J  fi^^fttitmd,  BnlteOMl  ChafSh  oL 
Ruish  Church,  1900-1910.  [^ 

J.  B.  A.  B.       John  Henry  Arthitr  Hart,  M.A.>  f  -...41^ 

Fellow,  Tbeokigical  Lecturer  and  Libraijaa,  St  John's  College.  Cambridge.  •j^BerUMi. 

J.  B.  B.  JoBN  Henry  Kdolbton,  M.A.,  Lnr.D.,  F.S.A..  D.C.L.  (1846-1896). 

Slade  Piuftssuf  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1886-189$.    Director 
of  the  Fitawilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  i8te-l89a.    Art  Director  of  the  South . 
Kennngton  Museum,  i89»-i896.   Author  of  7m  Entraoed Gemsef  Classical  Times; 

A^V  SV^^PW^^W^^^^V    d^B  eMv^Vvvv  VV^W    w^w    %^wWwwe^^py   Iv^PW    v^B^NwS^flV^M0W    A  w^^V^PVe 

X  B.  B.  JoBM  Horace^  RotniD,  M.A 

J.BLB. 


Stngallo; 


f  Horace  Round,  M.A.,  LL.D.  r  s^*.^. 

Balliol  CbDfcte.  Oxford.   Avitbor  id  PeiM  Bstgfand;  Studies  itt  Peerage  asid  PamUy  \  f'^*'^' 
History;  Peefagt  and  Podigfee.  \Seije»lHr. 

John  Holland  Ross.  M.A..  Lirr.D.  f 

Christ's  College.  Cambndge.    Lectuier  on  Modem  Hbtory  to  the  Cambridge  J  gaM««. 
University  Local  Lectures  Syndicate.    Author  ol  Li/«  0/  Napoleon  /.;  Napoleonic  1        **' 
Studies;  The  Deoelopment  ef  the  Buropeos^NaHaiui  TheUfeef  PiU;  Ac  I 


X 

j.H.v.a 


J.K.L 
J.L.H. 


J.H.H. 

J.Pv-B. 
J.8.F. 

J.8.B. 


J.T.Bt. 
J.T.C. 

J.T.8.' 
J.W. 

J«  W.  Ha. 


K.O.J 

K.8. 
L.Bt. 

L.J.8. 

L.V. 


■.A.a 
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John  Hziolt  Veuixkder  Cxowi. 

Lieut.'Colonel,  Royal  Artillery.    CominAndant  of  the  Royal  Military  College  of 


Canada.    Formerly  Chief  Instructor  in  MOitaiy  Topograpliy  and  Military  Hiitory-I  Shlplai  FlMk 
-  -        - f.Woolwidi.   Attthorof  j;^daiiM<(flA«l^^ 


and  Tactics  at  the  Royal  Militanr  Academy, 
RMSSo-Tnrtisk  War»  1877-18791  ac 


OBX  Kblls  Ingsam,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Imosam,  Johx  Kjoxm, 

OHN  LzNTOM  Mykes,  M.A.,  F.S.A.f  F.R.G.S. 

Wykeham  Professor^f  Andent^  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of 

Magdalen  C  "  '  -  -     -       -  - 

Geogiaijhy, 

University  < 

of  Rome;  Ac 


{ 


Buj,  Jan  Bipam: 


Cypnu. 


OHN  Malcolm  Mitchell. 


Sometime  Scholar  of  Queen's  Colle^.  Oxford.   Lecturer  in  Classiaii  Easi 
College  (University  oiLondon).   Jouit-editor  of  Giote's  History  of  Grteeo, 


East  London' 


SeheningCm^arO; 
8haft6ibiiiir,  M  lul  ol 

porO. 


tSehel] 
8hafti 

•f  8lMntoii»  Tliomat. 

OHN  Smit^  Flett,  D.Sc,  F.G.S.  f  gaiid;  Sandgloiie: 

Petmgrapher  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.   Formerly  Lecturer  J  OMMtiite  /  p«^&*\. 
on  PMroloKy  in  Edinburgh  University.    NeiU  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Society  of  1  !?'?'"  K'WMS), 


AMES  Geosce  Joseph  Pendexel^Brodhuxst. 
Editor  of  the  Guardum,  London. 


Edinburgh.   Bigsby  Medallist  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 


'  1 


AMES  SlOTH  ReID,  M.A.(  LL.D.,  LITT.D. 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  and  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  GonviDe  and  Caius  CoIlegCf 

Cambridge.     Hon.  Fellow,  formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Christ's  College,  i  86YWIII.  Lueto  StftbDlllS. 

Browne's  and  Chancellor's  Medals.    Editor  of  editions  of  Cicero's  Acadtmia;  Ve  ' 

AmicUiaiAc 

r  8t  PetMSbmi  (mi  ^orO; 

OHN  THOMAS  BeALBY.  ^•^^  (»»  AfO*.  fajMIK 

Joint-author  of  Stanford's  Europe.    Formerly  Editor  of  the  StoUisk  (kompkieai '      Cooemrnenl  {m  fan); 
MoiOMiMo,   Translator  of  Sven  Hedin's  Tkrouak  Asia,  CoiUrol  Asia  and  Tibet ;  Ac.      SuuikBIld:  Cily  (ffl  pOfO  i 

lintov:  GofmuHoiU  {in  pirO. 

08EPH  TBOMAS  Cunningham,  M. A.,  FXS.  f.^  w  «-j 

Lecturer  on  Zoology  at  the  South-western  Polytechnic,  London.    Formerly  Fellow  J  BflapHopooa; 
of  University  CoUege.  Oxford.    Assbtant  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  1  8M-8«ipeilt  (m  porO- 
Umversity  ot  Edinburgh.    Naturalist  to  the  Marine  Biological  Association.  L 


AMES  THOMSON  SROTWEIX,  PR.D. 

Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  Universityt  New  York  City. 


JSalBt-SimoOt  Oomto  da 
\     {inparO. 


AMES  W1LLUM8,  M.A..  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  rStuiML  laws  nktinc  to* 

All  Souls'  Reader  in  Roman  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Lincoln  -{  m^^mtm  ^^      ' 

College.   Author  oiWiUs  and  Sueuisioniac  [SMniL 


AMES  Wyclifee  Headlam,  M.A. 

Staff  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  Education,  London. 
Formerly  Fellow  of  King's  (Allege,  Cambridge*  Professor  of  Greek  and  Ancient 
Htttory  at  Queen's  Colwge,  London.  Author  of  Bismarck  a$td  Uu  foundatioH  of 
tko  GtrmoM  Empire;  &c 

Kdvcsley  Oakland  Jayne. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Wadham  College.  Oxford.    Matthew  Arnold  Prizeman,  1903 
Author  of  Vasco  da  Gama  and  kis  Smeeessors. 


SduMrUBCt  Aatoft  von. 


•{ 

ii 


Katblsem  Schlesingel  r  BABBOQtttf  MUOIOfBS 

Editor  of  the  Portfolio  of  Musical  Archaeology'   Author  of  TU  luslrummts  of  Hui  Saiophone;  Sarptttt:  Music\ 
Orchestra,  [Aiawm;  Sholtt. 

L£oNCE  BiNioiTE.  r 

Keeper  of  the  Musfo  National  du  Luxemboui^g,  Paris.  Chevalier  of  the  Lcpon  of  I  luiiiiiiiimi*  ilgtiUrm  Frtmrk 
Honour.  President  of  the  Soaktk  des  Pdntxes  orientalistes  frangui.  Author  of  i  ■«■*•«'•  ^«»«^  rremM, 
Histoire  des  Beams  Arts;  Ac  ^ 

Leonaso  James  Spencek,  M.A.  r 

Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Mineralogy,  British  Museum.  Pormerly  Sdiolar  J  BflapoDIt; 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College.  Cambridge,  and  Harkocss  Scholar.  Editor  of  the  1  gechrttoi 
Mimeralogical  Magaoine,  L 


Linda  Maky  Villaii. 

Sit  the  biographical  article:  Villaei,  Pasqualb. 


{ 


Savooandi. 


Luigi  Villarl  r 

Italian  Foreign  Office  (Emigration  Department).     Formerly  Newspaper  Corre-  I  _ 
spondent  in  the  East  of  burope.    lulian  Vtce-Consul  in  New  Orleans.  1906.  Phila-  •{  Bftfqr, 
delphia,  1907,  and  Boston.  US.A.,  1907-1 910.    Author  of  Ilaliam  Life  «•  Town  I 
ana  Country;  doe.  I 


Maukxce  Aethus  Canney,  M.A. 

Assistant  Lecturer  in  Semitic  Langua 


I    I 


AssisUnt  Lecturer  in  Semitic  Languages  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  Formerly  J  tuit^^fc^i 
Exhibitioner  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford.  Pusey  and  Ellerton  Hebrew  Scholar,  1  ^  "^ 
Oxford.  189a:  Kconicott  Hebrew  Scholar,  1895;  Uoughtoa  Syriac  Priae,  1896.         i 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 

■•Bfe.  Maxcoim  Bell.  f-^  <■  „  «._. 

AathoroiPndtrPlaUiiuu  -{^ShtffleU  Pbto. 

U.BL  IClCSABL  BXETT.  /.  ._         ,^.,. 

Barrister-«t-Uw,  Middle  Temple.  \  8alfBC»:  M%IUarh 

■•  D.  Ch.  SxK  Mackknzib  Dalzell  Chalmkbs,  E.C.B.,  C.S.I.,  M.A. 

Trinity  College.  Oxford,  Barriiter-at-Law.    Formerly  "* 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  London,  and  Fu 
tlie  Treasury.   Author  of  Dtgest  oj  tks  Law  qf  Bills  of . 

■.  Hi.  Makcus  Haxtoc,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S. 


Trinity  College.  Oxford,  Barrister-at-Law.    Formerly  Permanent  Under-Secretary  J  -.^^j. 

of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  London,  and  Firet  Parliamentary  Counael  to  |  MM  «  GOOil* 

of  JSKAaiiM;ftc  L 


icus  Haxtoc,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F,L.S.  f 

Profeswr  of  Zoology.  Univenity  CoUese,  Cork.    Author  of  "  Protoioa.'*  in  the  i  flttoodloa. 
Cambridg/t  Natmralluistaryi  and  papers  for  various  scientific  jounials.  L 


Cambridgt  Natunluisioryi  and  papers  for  various  scientific  jounials. 

■.  Hi  &  Mauon  H.  Spizlkann.  F.S.A. 

Formeriy  Editor  of  toe  ^agmitu  af  A  tt.   Member  of  Fine  Art  Committee  of  Inter- 
national  Exhibitions  of  Bnisseb.  Paris,  Buenos  Aires,  Rome  and  the  Franco*. 
British  Exhibition.  London.    Author  of  HUtary  «f  *' PuMck";  British  PvrtraU 
PantHng  to  ths  O^ing  of  tht  iglh  CeiUuty\  Works  of  G.  P.  WaUs,  RJl,i  British 
'  ~    '     rs  of  To-Day,  HenrieUe  Roniur;  Ac. 


BnSt^an  {in  parti; 
StaakMpnn:  Portraitt. 


\igioH<\ 


Sadphtre  and  Sculptors  cf  To-Day;  HenrieUo  Ronnor; 

C  Xk  HosKis  Jastsow,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Semitic  Langua^,  Univemity  of  Pennsylvania.    Author  ci.P^igioH'i  MmiwmK 
€f  the  BabyUmians  and  Assyrians;  Ac  L 

M.O.B.CI.        Maxdouan  Otto  Bismarck  Caspau,  M.A.  riuianiis* 

Reader  in  Ancient  History  in  London  Univeraity.  Lecturer  in  Greek  in  Birmingham  i  H"""""* 
Univeraity,  1905-1908.  L  ■"*••  Cm»  ^w^- 

H.  P.*  L£oK  jACQXJts  Maxdck  Pbimet.  f 

Auxiliary  of  the  Institute  of  France  (Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences).  ■{  8t  Medalre; 
Author  of  L' Industrie  duselen  Francho'Comti.  (.81  Po]»  Coail(i  OL 


■.T.H.  M.  Tb.  Hovtsma.  / 

O.A. 


Professor  of  Semitk  Languages  In  the  University  of  Utrecht.  \  SeQOkl. 

Osmund  Antv,  M.A..  LL.D.  r 

H.M  Inspector  01  Schools  and  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges,  Board  of  Education,  J  «^.m^l^_  4^  au^  ^ 
London.  Author  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  English  JUstoratlon;  Charles  JL;  «c.  1  Sliaf^ininr,  Ut  BH  OL 
Editor  of  the  Lauderdale  Papers;  &c.  L 


P.  A.  K  PxiMCK  Peter  Alexexvxtch  Kropotkxn. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Kropotkin.  Prince,  P.  A. 


8t  P0t«nbiiKg  (in  parO; 
8akliallii(M^r<); 
Stmum:  Government  {in  pdr(i; 
Samarkand;  City  {in  parfi; 
Saiatov:  Gavemment  {in  part). 


P.  C.  ■•  Peter  Chalmers  Mitchell.  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S..  D.Sc.,  LL.D. 

Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  University  Demonstrator  in  Com-  •  -^ 
parative  Anatomy  and  Assistant  to  Lina^  Professor  at  Oxford,    188^1891.  |  *'*^ 
Author  of  Outlines  of  Biology;  Sec  L 

P.O.  Percy  Gardner, LL.D., F.S.A.,D.LnT.  f,,,_,. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Gardner,  Percy.  1  "W"** 

P.O. K.  Paul  George  Konody.  f 

Art  Critic  of  the  Observer  and  the  Daily  MaU.     Formerly  Editor  of  the  AHist,  <  Seobtun  {in  ParO. 
Auxboc  oi  The  Art  ef  Walter  Crane;  Velasquea,  Life  and  Work;  &c  {  '^ 

P.  9L  Percy  Somers  Tyrincham  Stephens,  J.P.  f  -.  ^«i— 

Contributor  to  the  Badminton  Maganne.  \  BnOOtiBi. 

P.VL  Paul  Vikocradott,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  /e^^j 

See  the  biographical  article:  Vinocradopp.  Paul.  \  Stnaom. 

P.  Wa.  Sir  Phillip  Watts,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.  rm»i«.  ns,*,^  w-a*  a» 

Director  of  Naval  Construction  for  the  British  Navy.    Chairman  of  the  Federation  J  ""f*  ^"JJ^  tMeema 
of  ShipbuUders.    Naval  Architect  and  Director  of  War  ShipbuUdmg  Departments      i*on  of  Steamships; 
of  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong.  Whitworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1885-1901.  L  SUpboUdiOg. 

Robert  Adamson,  LL.D.  /iB-i.*niii»  u^  a«^  \ 

See  the  biographical  article :  Adamson.  Robert.  \  »««"»«  ^»»  f^h) 


B.Ai. 

B.A.8.H.        Robert  Alexander  Stewart  Macalister,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  f  Samaria: 


lERT  Alexander  Stewart  Macalister,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  f  Samaria* 

St  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Director  of  Excavations  for  the  Palestine  Ex-'f  ghMiiMM. 
ptoration  Fund.  t 

S.  A.  W.  Colonel  Robert  Alexander  Wahab,  C.B.,  C.M.G.^  C.I.E.  r 

Formerly  H.M.  Commissioner.  Aden  Boundary  Dehmitation.  Served  with  Tirah  1 
Expeditionary  Force,  1897-1898,  and  qo  the  Anglo* Russian  Boundary  Com- 1 
misauon,  Pamira,  1895.  I 

S.  &  C.  Richard  Copley  Christie.  f  fii,.iiMr  (U  hnrti 

See  the  biographical  article:  Christie,  Richard  Copley.  I »»«"  ^^  r^i' 

B.  D.  H.  Robert  Drew  Hices,  M.A.  /  aaiiMa  On  barti^ 

Fellow,  formeriy  Lecturer  in  Classics.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  \  ■•""^  ^     ^^' 

B.6.  Richard  Garnett,  LL.D.  f  Sarpl,  FmIo; 

See  the  biographical  article :  Garnett,  Richard.  \.  Satlia. 

B.  L  P.  Reginald  Innes  Pococe,  F.Z.S.  /  SeonioiL 

Sonerintendent  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  London.  \       '^ 


•• 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


B.J.H. 


R.L.A. 

Ha  Ha  Ba 


R.P.* 
R.8.a 

BaWa 


8.A.a 


8.V. 


T.A.A. 

TaAaL 

T.Bt. 

T.OaA. 

T.  F.. 


J.  0.  a 

T.K. 
T.  K.  0. 

T.LaH.^ 


Ronald  John  McNeill,  M.A. 

Christ  Church.  Oxford.    Barrutef-«t-Law. 
CaattU  (London). 


RiCKABD  Lydekkek,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F^.S. 


Fonneriy  Editor  of  the  51  Jamgt's 


Member  of  the  Suff  of  the  Geoloeical  Survey  of  India,  1874-1882.  Author  of 
Calalotue  of  Fossil  Mammals,  RepiUes  and  Bi.ds  iu  ths  British  Musum\  Th*  Dttr 
0/  all  Lamas',  Tks  Gam»  Animals  0/  Africa',  &c. 

Snt  Reginald  Laurence  Antrobus,  K.C.M.G. 


{ 


8t  John,  ODiv; 
8t  Lagw,  Star  AnflMon 
Seram,  Star  WUBmii; 
Serope  nunfly; 
Ship-moiMy; 
Shnvibuy.  Itato  ot 


{wpartii 
Swow;  Sbav  (tn  part^. 


Crown  Asent  for  the  Colonies,  London.    AssisUnt  Under-Secretary  of  State  for-l  8t  Hlleilft  (tfi^ariO* 
the  Colonies,  1 898-1909.  V. 


Robert  Nisbet  Bain  (d.  1909). 


i46gto  i}g6;&c 


Robert  Peele. 

Professor  of  Mining  in  Columbia  Univernty,  New  York. 

Robert  Seymour  Conway,  M.A.,  DXriT.  ^  r 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Indo-Euroi>ean  Philology  in  the  Univerdty  of  Manchester,  j 
Formerly  Professor  of  Latin  in  University  Col(»e.  Cardiff;  and  FeUoW  of  Gonville  1 
and  Caius  College.  Cambridge.   Author  of  The  Italic  DiahOs.  L 

Robert  Wallace,  F.R.S.  (Edin.),  F.L.S. 

Professor  of  Apiculture  and  Rural  Economy  at  Edinburgh  Univerdty,  and  Garton. 
Lecturer  on  Colonial  and  Indian  Agriculture.  Professor  of  Asriculture.  RA.C., 
Cirencester,  1882-1885.  Author  of  Farm  Line  Stock  of  Groat  Brilain;  The  Agri- 
culture  and  Rural  Economy  0/  Australia  and  New  Zealand;  Farming  Industries  of 
Cape  Colony,  9cc 

Stanley  Arthur  Cook,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Hebrew  ami  Syriac,  and  formerly  Fellow,  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  Editor  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Author  of  Glossary  of 
Aramaic  InscripHous;  The  Laws  of  Moses  and  the  Cede  of  Hammurabi;  CrUical 
NiOts  on  (M  TeUamenl  History;  Raipon  of  Ancient  Palestine;  Ac. 

SmoN  Newcokb,  LL.D.,  D.Sc 

See  the  biographical  article:  Nbwcoub,  Simon. 


{sbalMiikliV. 


OmpiinfaHj, 


{ 


l^OMAS  ASBBY,  M.A.,  D.LITT. 

Director  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeologist  Rome.    Formerly  Scholar  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.   Craven  Fellow,  1897.   Conington  Prizeman,  1906.   Member . 
of  the  Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute.   Author  of  The  Classical  Topo- 
tf^Phy  of  the  Roman  Campagna, 


Sudmb;  Stmnti; 
Stmnel,  Books  of; 
Saul;  Strptnl-woiililp. 

Sfttoni:  PUma, 

Stkrao;  Sudlnlft; 
SMnri;  Satrfeum; 
SatnnilA;  Segwte; 
Sflfuilo;  SaUnni; 
Sena  Aanmea; 
SatttlMii,  Via. 

SalflaiL 


{ 

/  Savtnp  Banki  (m  pari^. 


Thomas  Andrew  Archer,  M.A. 

Author  of  The  Crusade  of  Richard  /. ;  Ac. 

TB0MA8  Allan  Ingram,  M.A.,  IX.D. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Snt  TBOMAS  Barclay,  M J*. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.  Officer  of  the  Lesion  of  Honour. 
Author  of  Problems  of  International  Practice  and  Diplomacy;  Ac  M.P.  for  Black- 
bum,  191a 

Sir  Thomas  Clittord  Allbutt,  K.C.B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.Sa         r 

R»ius  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  Univernty  of  Cambridge,  and  Fellow  of  Gonville  J  Sanmalwala.  !*«>■«■ 
and  Caius  College.    Physician  to  Addcnbrooke's  Hospital,  Cambridge.    Editor  of 'j  ^-w«-.,    • 

Systems  of  Medicine. 

Rev.  TBomas  Fowler,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (1833-1904). 


■■{ 


Searoh. 


T 


President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  1881-1904.  Honorary  Fellow  of 
Lincoln  CoUm.  Professor  of  Logic,  1 873-1 888.  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  1899-1901.  Author  of  Elements  of  Deductiee  Logic;  Shaftesbury  and 
Hutcheson;  Stc 


Shattoikaqr,  M  Snl  of 
{in  part). 


THOMAS  Gilbert  Carver,  M.A.,  K.C.  (1848-1906). 

Formeriy  Judge  of  County  Courts.    Author  ol  On  the  Law  rdatisig  to  the  Carriagii-{  Salvagt. 
of  Goods  by  Sm, 


{ 


Thomas  Kirkup,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Author  of  An  Inquiry  into  Socialism;  Primer  of  Socialism;  Ac 

Rev.  Thomas  Kelly  Cheyne,  D.Litt.,  D.C.L.,  D.D. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Chbynx,  T.  K. 

Sot  TBOMAS  Little  Heath,  K.C.B.,  D.Sc. 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.    Formeriy  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam< 
bridge.   Author  of  Trtatiu  on  Conic  Sections ;  Ac. 


fSalBt-Stmoo*  Oomla  4s 
\     {in  pari). 

JsanphlnL 


{ 


Stt«BiiB''olAiitln. 


#• 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES  xffi 

11.  V«  TteoDoi  NOldbeb.  r.     ._    . 

See  the  biognphical  article:  NOldbkb,  Trbodob.  \  Stillltto  tanfMflt. 

T.T.  StK  Tbavebs  Twiss.  K.C.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  /-__  •_^. 

See  the  triognphical  utide:  Twus,  Sib  TxAVBtflb  •j^BW  JAVi. 


T.W.F.  THOMAS  WnxiAK  Fob. 

Profenor  of  Textiles  b  the  Unavenity  of  Manchester.    Author  U  Ueekanks  </•{  Shvtflt. 


T.W.B.a 


Tbouab  WnxxAK  Rhys  Davids^  LL.D..  Pb.D. 

ProfeaMT  of  Comperative  Religion,  Manchester  University. 
Text  Society.    Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Secretary 


President  of  the  Pali 
Society.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  i885-i9oa.  Author  of  Buddktsm;  Sacrtd  Awftf  «r  tke 
BwidkuUi  EttHy  Buidkism;  BiMkist  India;  Dtalopus  of  Ik*  Bwddka;  Ac 


W.  A.  B.  GL       Rsv.  WnuAM  Auototus  Bbevoobt  Coolidge,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  Colles 
College,  Lampeter,  i88(Hi1 
«f  Uu  Todi;  GuuU  to  Grimi 
m  History;  Ac   Editor  of  the  Alfint  Journal,  i8to-i88i ;  Ac 


,W.  A.  D.  WfxxiAM  Abcbdald  Dunning,  Pb.D..  LL.D. 


ttadil; 
UilpiitiB; 

Vi 


f  8t  Galk  Canton;  8t  Gill: 
Tomn;  8t  Gotthaid  ftm; 
8t  Hortts;  Sanmi; 
SBunin,  Honea  BteMlet  da; 
Savole;  Sehaflhioitii:  Canton; 
SehaifhiBm;  Town; 
Sebaiwhatf,  JobBnn; 
Sahvfi;  SampBah. 


UAM  ABCBDALD  UUNNING,  rB.U..  l^L..U.  f 

Lieber  Profcrisor  of  History  and  Political  Philosophy,  Cotumbia  University,  New  I  ^.  ... 

York.  Author  of  Essays  on  tho  Cml  War  and  Rtconstruction ;  A  History  0/  Political  1  BBVIIiail»  JOHIk 
Tluarios.  [ 


W.  A.  F.  Walteb  Aluon  PrniuFS,  M.A.  r  8t  John  of  Joranlini»  (Mir 

Fomeriy  Exhibitioner  of  Merton  College  and  Senior  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  \      of; 
Oxford.   Author  of  Modom  Europe;  &c.  [  SohlMfrlgwHoMtlll  QotltfOII. 

W.  BML  Wiluam  Bacheb.  Ph.D.  / 

Professor  of  Biblical  Science  at  the  Rabbinical  Seminary,  Budapest.  \ 


W.  CL  D.  W.      William  Cecil  Daupikb  Whbtham,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  f 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Author  of  Theory  of  S6lnHom;< 
Btcenl  DtPolopmont  of  Physical  Sdonco ;  ftc.  [ 

W.  B.  A.  A.      Wiluam  Edmund  Abmytaob  Axon,  LL.D.  r 

Formeriy  Deputy  Chief  Ltbiarian  of  the  Manchester  Free  Libraries.    On  Literary  J  »-  -^ 
Staff  of  MttMchoster  Guardian,  1874-1905.    Member  of  the  Gonedd,  with  the  baidic  ]  ^^^'^ 
name  of  Manceinioo.   Author  oiiiMiM/io/ if aacAesIrr;  Ac.  [ 

W.  B.  Biu         Wiluam  Evans  Hoylb,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.Z.S.,  M.R.C.S.  f 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.   Director  of  the  National  Museum  of  Wales.   Director  of  the «{  Ota  Banitnt  (in  parti, 
Manchester  Museum,  1889-1899.  [ 

W.  f^.  William  Fbeam,  LL.D.  (d.  1906).  r 

Formeriy  Lecturer  on  Apicultural  Entomology,  University  of  Edinbuigh,  and  i  Sbbn  (in  Parti, 
Agricultural  Correspondent  of  The  Times.  [        ^^     r     * 

W.  F.  K.  WmvBEO  F.  Knox.  /  m^t^jt^ 

Aathor  ol  The  ConH  of  a  Saint,  |BBWiin. 

W.  Si.  Rkv.  Wiluam  Hunt,  M. A.,  Lrrr.D.  r 

President  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.  1905-1909.    Author  of  History  of  the  t  »^^«—   •■-  *  b 
RmpliMk  CkMwck  €OT-.roM:  Tk*  Ckuwck  of  England  tn  the  Middle  Ag^;  Political  i  "•"y*  WT  '•  «• 


English  Church,  SfT-to^i  The  Church 
History  ef  Eugfemd,  1766-1801, 


W.H.Bt. 


Wiluam  Henby  Bennett,  M.A^  D.D.,  D.Litt.  r 

Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  New  and  Hackney  CoIWes,  London.  J  5^1)^ 
Formeriy  Fellow  of  St  John's  College.  Cambridge,  and  Lecturer  in  Hebrew  at  Firth  1 
College.  Sheffield.   Author  of  Religion  of  the  Posl-Exilic  Prophets;  Ac.  [ 


W.  H.  F.  Sib  Wiluam  Henby  Floweb,  F.R.S. 


Wiluam  Henby  Floweb,  F.R.S.  f  a^i  /;.  ^^^ 

See  the  biographical  article :  Floweb.  Sib  W.  H.  "(^ ""  ^'^  f^'' 


Sehnbert. 


W.  H.  Bk         Wiluam  Henby  Hadow,  M.A.,  Mus.Doc. 

Principal  of  Armstrong  Collie,  Newcastle*on-Tyne.    Formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.    Member  of  Council.  Royal  College  of  Music;   Editor ' 
of  Oxford  History  </  Music.   Author  of  Studies  in  Modem  Musu\  Ac. 

W.  L.  F.  Walteb  Lynwooo  Flemino,  A.M^  Ph.D.  r 

Professor  of  History  in  Louisiana  Sute  University.  Editor  of  Documentary  History  J 
of  Reconstruction ;  Ac  | 

W.  L.  0.  WnxuM  Lawson  Gbant,  M.A.  r  ^  •  ^     ^ 

Professor  of  History  at  Queen's  University.  Kingston.  Canada.    Formeriy  Beit  J  ^  'Oho:  Canada; 
Lecturer  in  Colonial  History  at  Oxford  Univeraity.    Editor  of  AcU  of  the  Priey  i  8t  Pierre  and  MiqnalolL 
CouncU  {Colonial  Series) ;  Canadian  ConstitutioHal  DeoelopmenL  [ 

W.IirW^         5nt  Wiluam  Lbk-Wabneb,  M.A.,  G.C.S.L  f 

Member  of  the  Council  of  India.    Formeriy  Secretary  in  the  Political  and  Secret  J  SmIA  AluDBd  KhftB.  fir* 
Depanment  of  the  India  Office.    Author  of  Life  of  the  Uarouis  of  f>9Xhoune;\  ^"'*  ««"-•  *»"-h  — 
i^fi^M9nhal  Sir  Henry  Wylie  Norman;  ic.  I 


XIV 

W.H. 

W.H.B. 

W.P.A. 

W.B.8. 

W.T.Ok 

W.W. 

W.  W.  It* 

INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


WZLUAM  MiNTO,  M.A. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Minto,  WauAM. 
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UDRE-GUIU  DETILLB.  tttEXn  HBIRI  (igi8-it8i). 
Fmcb  cbemiu,  was  bom  oo  ihe  iilh  ol  March  iSiS  in  the 
Blaul  of  St  TboAiu.  Wat  India,  ohere  hit  lalbec  was  French 
cCKUol.  TogFlbet  Kith  hii  eldec  brothec  Charlo  he  was  educated 
ID  Parii  at  the  Coll^  KoUin.    In  1S44,  having  graduated  at 

ocjinize  the  new  lacully  o(  (dtnce  11  fieaanconi  nheie  be  acted 
u  dean  and  piolaaat  ol  chemiiiiy  Irora  1845 10  iSsi.  Return- 
ing ta  Palis  in  Ibe  lattei  year  he  ucceeded  A.  J.  Bllird  at  the 
£cDk  Notmale,  sod  ia  lisg  became  piofeuor  at  the  Sotbonne 
is  place  of  J.  B.  A.  Diunas,  [at  wham  be  had  begun  to  letlute 
in  18SJ.     Red      !  !i  I;.v_|...t..     ji.^i"r.-iir    ■     ■  ■    M  '     ■"  , 


b«  shkE  [he  a 


H.  ].  Debn^  (1817-lUt)  he  wntked  at  the  plaliiruni  n.u.il 
eMCt  bviu  on  the  one  hai^  10  prepare  them  pure,  jii<i  " 
UK  U  find    a  -uiuble  iriecal  for  the  tlaodartl  mcTrc  [or  ih- 


phooi  nnerals  asd  ol  QfUalline  Diide^  w»  amlber  «i 


Trovu  Cb.  aBjJ)  he  devurd  t,  mnhod  (vr  determfoiiiB  ygpour 
dnutis  at  tempeniuTei  up  id  1400*  C,  and.  panly  with  f,  WSKlcr, 
he  iivaiifatrd  the  alk>tTT>iiic  Fonu  of  libcDii  and  boron.  Tlii 
anifidal  jite|iaruiDn  ol  minenU.  tapecially  nl  apatite  and  imiw 

iWcmne  of  hii  invtailntiona  on  it  ihai  he  devued'ibc  apparatiu 
kocvn  11  ilw  "  DevUle  hot  and  cold  tube." 

Hi>  brot-her,  CBaXLES  JosEra  Suhte-Cluie  Dcville 
IiSi4'tg7A),  geologiH  and  meleorologisl,  was  bom  in  St  Tbonas 
n  the  i6Ih  of  Febraary  1S14.  Having  attended  at  Ibe  Ccole 
ia  Mints  in  Paris,  he  assisted  Elie  de  Beaumont  in  Ibe  chair 
e<icokicyat  the  CoU^  de  France  from  iS^t  until  besucceedcd 
him  m  1874.     He  made 


L     He  inveitigaicd  also 
rmperature  in  the  Blmoipben  and  octan. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  lolb  of  October  1S76, 

Hb  pnMMvd  worb  Include:  fjiidtl  ttMoeici/a  nr  la  Uil  3t 
Ttmlri/,  ail  Fip  (1S4S);  Vcyaif  (MoRfw  au  AuiUti  el  anx 
Oa  it  TMrig,  n  d.  r.(.  (iS48-iRh):  K,\mli„  i.r  la  trimi- 
«u(  AWwiriKt  dr  mhlinilapt  H  it  fijritiu  tfnhaU  sax  AtliUti 
tiln):  Smr  la  *tnati*tt  fMndi'nei  it  la  limftratioi  I1U6),  and 


n  BUIO'S  RRB,  [be  glow  acconptnylDg  tbe  alow  diacharte 

of  electricity  to  earth  fmm  the  atmosphere.  This  discharge, 
wbich  14  identical  with  the  "  brush  "  discharge  ol  laboratory 
eiperincnii,  uauiJIy  appear!  u  a  tip  of  hgbt  on  Ibe  eilremiiies 
oi  pointed  objects  tuch  u  church  lowen,  the  mails  of  ships, 
or  even  Ibe  hngera  of  Ibe  ouUlielched  huid:  it  is  commonly 
accompanied  by  a  crackling  or  fisdng  noise.  £t  Elmo's  fire  ia 
moat  frequently  observed  at  low  levels  through  tbe  winter 
season  during  and  alter  anowatorms. 

The  name  5l  Elmo  is  an  Italian  corruption  through  5dMl' 
Ermo  of  St  Erasmus,  a  bishop,  during  the  reign  of  Domilian, 
of  Fanniae,  Italy,  who  was  broken  on  the  wheel  about  the  md 
ol  June  304.  He  hu  ever  been  Ibe  palton  saint  o<  Meditenaneaa 
sailors,  who  regard  St  Elmo's  Ere  as  the  visible  sign  of  his  guar- 
dianship. The  phenomenon  Has  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
'  ~"  lis  Naliind  Hitltry  states  thai  whei 


o  lights  I 


nvoked 


Ihera  a*  gods.    To  English  siihin  St  Elmo 
at  "corposants"  (ItsL  torfa  lanU). 

See  Hullit's  edition  of  Brand'*  ^iifuinfiii  (looj)  under  "  Casloe 
andPoUux." 

IT  EHIUOK,  ■  lawn  of  Muth-western  France,  in  Ibe  depart- 
menl  ol  Guunde,  i\  m.  from  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Dotdogne 
and  37  m.  E.N.E,  of  Bordeaux  by  rail.     Fop.  (T90&),  town. 


esquely  situated  on  the  slope  of  «  hill,  the  lawn  bis  remains 
of  ramparts  of  the  islh  and  131b  centuries,  with  ditches  bewn 
in  the  rocki  and  several  medieval  buildings.  Of  these  the  chief 
is  the  parish,  once  coUegiaie,  church  of  tbe  iilh  and  ijlh 
•  -     ■  ■     ■  ■  ■■  ■      the  church,    A  fine  bellry 


1  tbe  te: 


.31b., 


.Slbcc 
e,  beneath  w 


itage  of  Sc  Emilion,  and  adjoining  ihem  an 
andent  monolithic  church  of  considerable  dimensions.  Remains 
at  t,  monastery  al  the  Cordelien  (ijtb  and  i7ih  centuries),  of 
a  buildmg  (131b  ccnlury)known  as  tbe  Palais  Cardinal,  and  a 
square  keep  (the  chief  relic  of  a  stronghold  founded  by  Louis 
VIII.)  are  also  to  be  seen.  Disused  stone  quarries  in  the  tide 
of  tbe  hilt  are  used  as  dweDingsby  IheinhatntanU.  StEmiUon 
Is  celebrated  for  its  wines.  lit  medieval  importance,  due  10 
the  {rilgrimages  to  the  tomb  of  the  saint  and  (0  the  commerce 
in  Its  wines,  began  to  decline  lowardtthe  end  of  tbe  1.11b  century 

of  the  towns  of  Guyenno  to  join  the  confederati 
Bordciui. 
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SAINTE-PALAYE— ST  ETIENNE 


SAINTB-^ALATB.  JBAM  BAPTI8TB  LA  CURMB  (or  Lacdrne) 
DB  ^1697-1781),  French  scholar,  was  bom  at  Auxerre  on 
6ih  of  June  1697.  His  father,  Edme,  had  been 
the  bed-chamber  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  brother 
Sainte-Palaye  had  a  twin  brot!her  to  whom  he  was  greatly 
attached,  refusing  to  marry  so  as  not  to  be  separated  from  him. 
For  some  time  he  held  the  same  position  under  the  regent 
Orleans  as  his  father  had  under  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  had 
received  a  thorough  education  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  had  a 
taste  for  history.  In  1 7  24  he  had  been  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Acadimie  des  Inscriptions  d  Bdies-LeUres,  merely  from  his 
reputation,  as  nothing  had  been  written  by  him  before  that  date. 
From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  work  of 
this  society.  After  having  published  numerous  memoirs  on 
Roman  history,  he  began  a  series  of  studies  on  the  chroniclers 
of  the  middle  ages  for  the  HisUnriens  des  Canles  etdela  Prance 
(edited  by  Dom  Bouquet):  Raoul  Claber,  Hclgaud,  the  Cesta 
of  Louis  VU.,  the  chronicle  of  Morigny,  Rigord  and  his  con- 
tinuator,  William  le  Breton,  the  monk  of  St  Denis,  Jean  de 
Venette,  Froissart  and  the  JouvenceL  He  made  two  journeys 
into  Italy  with  his  brother,  the  first  in  1 739-1 740,  accompanied 
by  his  compatriot,  the  president  Charles  de  Brosses,  who  related 
many  humorous  anecdotes  about  the  two  brothers,  particularly 
about  Jean  Baptiste,  whom  he  called  "  the  bilious  Sainte- 
Palaye  I"  On  returning  from  this  tour  he  saw  one  of  Join- 
vilie's  manuscripts  at  the  house  of  the  senator  Fiorentini,  well 
known  in  the  history  of  the  text  of  this  pleaang  memorialist. 
The  manuscript  was  bought*  for  the  king  in  1741  and  is  still 
at  the  Bibliothdque  nationale.  After  the  second  journey  (1749) 
Lacume  publiahMl  a  letter  to  de  Brosses,  on  Le  GoCt  dans  Us  arts 
(175 1).  In  this  he  showed  that  he  was  not  only  attracted  by 
manuscripts,  but  that  he  could  see  and  admire  works  of  art. 
In  X  759  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Mtmoires  sur  Vancienne 
chetiaUrie^  considirie  comme  im  itaUissement  politique  et  militairet 
for  which  unfortimately  he  only  used  works  of  fiction  and  ancient 
stories  as  sources, 'neglecting  the  heroic  poems  which  would 
have  shown  him  the  nobler  aq)ect8  of  this  institution  so  soon 
corrupted  by  "  courteous  "  manners;  a  second  edition  appeared 
at  the  time  of  his  death  (3  vob.  1781, 3rd  ed.  1826).  He  prepared 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Eu&tache  Deschamps,  which  was  never 
published,  and  also  made  a  collection  of  more  than  a  hundred 
volumes  of  extracts  from  ancient  authors  relating  to  French 
antiquities  and  the  French  language  of  the  middle  ages.  His 
Glossaire  delalanguejran^ise  was  reiidy  in  1756,  and  a  prospectus 
had  been  published,  but  the  great  length  of  the  work  prevented 
him  finding  a  publisher.  It  remained  in  manuscript  for  more  than 
a  century.  In  1 764  a  collection  of  his  manuscripts  was  bought  by 
the  government  and  after  his  death  were  placed  in  the  king's 
library;  they  are  still  there  (fonds  Moreau)»  with  the  exception 
of  some  which  were  given  to  the  marquess  of  Paulmy  in  exchange, 
and  were  later  placed  in  the  Arsenal  Lacume  de  Sainte-Palaye 
ceased  work  about  1771 ;  the  death  of  his  brother  was  greatly  felt 
by  him,  he  became  childish,  and  died  on  the  xst  of  March  1781. 

Sainte-Palaye  had  been  a  member  of  the  Acadimie  Franfaise  ^nce 
1758.  His  life  was  written  for  this  Acadhnig  by  Chamfort  and  for 
the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  by  Dupuy;  both  works  are  of 'no 
value.  See.  however,  the  biography  01  Lacume,  with  a  list  of  his 
published  works  and  those  in  manuscript,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  and  last  volume  of  the  Dictionnaire  kistcnque  de  VaMcien 
langage  fran^ois,  ou  glossaire  dela  langju  Jranqoise  iepuis  son  origine 
Jusquau  sikle  de  Louis  XIV.,  puUished  by  Louis  Favre  (1875^ 
1882). 

SAINTBS,  a  town  of  western  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Charente-Inf6rieure,  47  m.  S.E.  of  La 
Rochelle  by  the  railway  from  Nantes  to  Bordeaux.  Pop.  (1906), 
town,  13,744;  commune,  19,025.  .Saintes  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cfiarente,  which  separates  it  from  its 
suburb  of  Les  Dames.  It  is' of  interest  for  its  Roman  remains, 
of  which  the  best  preserved  is  the  triumphal  arch  of  Germaniau, 
dating  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius*  This  formerly  stood  on  a 
Roman  bridge  destroyed  in  1843,  when  it  was  removed  and 
reconstmcted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Ruins  of  baths 
mm)  9i  fta  amphitheatre  »rc  »l9o  to  be  seen.  The  smphitheatre, 


larger  than  that  of  Nimes,  and  in  area  surpassed  only  by  the 
scum,  dates  probably  from  the  close  of  the  xst  or  the  beginning 


^  ^nd  century  and  was  capable  of  hdding  20,000  spectators. 
:an  building  known  as  the  Capitol  was  destroyed  after 
the73E|kure  of  the  town  froqn  the  English  by  Charles  of  Alcn^on, 
brother  of  Philip  of  Valois,  in  1330,  and  its  site  is  occupied  by  a 
hospital  Saintes  was  a  bishop's  see  till  1790;  the  cathedral  of 
St  Peter,  built  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century,  was  rebuilt 
in  the  tsth  century,  and  again  after  it  had  been  almost  destroyed 
by  the  Huguenots  in  1568.  The  interior  has  now  an  unattractive 
appearance.  The  tower  (15th  century)  is  236  ft.  hi|^.  The 
church  of  St  Eutropius  (founded  at  the  close  of  the  6th  century, 
rebuilt  in  the  xitb,  and  had  its  nave  destroyed  in  the  Wars 
of  Religion)  stands  above  a  very  interesting  well-lighted  crypt— 
the  largest  in.  France  after  that  of  Chartres— adorned  with 
richly  sculptured  capitals  and  containing  the  tomb  of  St 
Eutropius  (4th  or  sth  century).  The  fine  stone  spire  dates  from 
the  xsth  century.  Notre-Dame,  a  splendid  example  of  the 
architecture  of  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  with  a  noble  clock- 
tower,  is  no  bnger  devoted  to  religious  purposes.  The  old  hdtel 
de  ville  (i6th  and  i8th  centuries)  conuins  a  library,  and  the 
present  hAtel  de  ville  a  museum.  Bernard  PaUssy,  the  porcelain- 
maker,  has  a  statue  in  the  town,  where  he  lived  from  1542  to 
X562.  Small  vessels  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Saintes,  which 
carries  on  trade  in  grain,  brandy  and  wine,  has  iron  foundries, 
works  of  the  state  railway,  and  manufactures  earthenware, 
tiles,  && 

Saintes  (^Medielanum  or  Mediolanium),  the  capital  of  the  Santones,' 
was  a  flounshin^  town  before  Caesar's  conquest  of  Gaul :  in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  capital  of  the  Saintonge.  Christianity  was  introduced 
w  St  Eutropius,  Its  first  bishop,  in  the  middle  01  the  3td  century. 
Charlemagne  rebuilt  its  cathedral.  The  Normans  burned  the  town 
in  845  and  85^  Richard  Caur  de  Lbn  fortified  himself  within  its 
wallaagainst  his  father  Henry  II.,  who  captured  it  after  a  destructive 
siege.  In  12^  St  Louis  defeated  the  English  under  its  walls  and 
was  received  mto  the  town.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  that  Saintes  was  pernuinently  recovered  from  the  English. 
The  Protesunts  did  great  damage  during  the  Wars  of  Religion. 

8T  iriBIINB,  an  industrial  town  of  east-central  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Loire,  310  m.  S.S.E.  of  Paris  and  36  m. 
S.$.W.  of  Lyons  by  rail.  Pop.  (X906),  town,  130,940;  commune^ 
146,788.  St  £tienne  is  situated  on  the  Furens,  which  flows 
through  it  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  partly  underground,  and  is  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  silk  manufacture.  The  town  is  uni- 
formly built,  its  principal  feature  being  the  straight  thoroughfare 
nearly  4  m.  long  which  traverses  it  from  N.  to  S.  The  chief 
of  the  squares  is  the  Place  Marengo,  which  has  a  sutue  of  F. 
Gamier,  the  explorer,  and  is  overlooked  by  the  town  hall  and  the 
prefecture,  both  modem.  The  church  of  St  £tienne  dates  from 
the  xsth  century,  and  the  Romanesque  church  of  the  abbey  of 
Valbenolte  is  on  the  S.E.  outskirts  of  the  town.  A  valuable  collec* 
tion  of  arms  and  armour,  a  picture  gallery,  industrial  colleaions, 
and  a  library  with  numerous  manuscripts  are  in  the  Palais  des 
Arts.  St.  £ticnne  is  the  seat  of  a  prefect,  And  has  an  imporunt 
school  of  mining,  and  schools  of  music,  chemistry  and  dyeing,  &c. 

The  town  owes  its  importance  chiefly  to  the  coal-basin  which 
extends  between  Firminy  and  Rive-de-Gier  over  an  area  20  m.  lonj( 
by  5  m.  wide,  and  is  second  only  to  those  of  Nord  and  Pas-de-Calais 
in  France.  There  are  concessions  giving  employment  to  some 
18.000  workmen  and  producing  annually  between  ^.000,000  and 
4,000,000  tons.  The  mineral  is  of  two  kinds— smelting  coal,  said 
to  be  the  best  in  France,  and  gas  coal.  There  are  manufactures  of 
ribbons,  trimmings  and  other  goods  made  from  silk  and  mixtures 
of  cotton  and  silk.  This  industiy  dates  from  the  eariy  17th  century, 
is  carried  on  chiefly  in  small  factories  (electricity  supplying  the 
motive  power),  and  employs  at  its  maximum  some  50,090  hands. 
The  attendant  industry-  of  dyeing  Is  carried  on  on  a  large-scale. 
The  manufacture  of  steel  and  iron  and  of  heavy  iron  goods  such  as 
armour-plating  occupies  about  3000  workmen,  and  am>ut  half  that 
number  are  employed  in  the  production  of  ironmongery  generally, 
Weaving  machinery,  cycles,  automobiles  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments are  also  made.  The  manufacture  of  fire-arms,  carried  on 
at  the  national  factory  under  the  direction  of  artillery  officers, 
employs  at  busy  times  more  than  10.000  men.  and  can  turn  out 
480,000  rifles  in  the  year.  Private  firms,  employing  4500  hands, 
make  both  military  rifles  and  sporting-guns,  revolvers,  Ac.  To 
these  industries  must  be  added  the  manufactviV  Of  ^la^Uc  fabrics, 
gla^i,  cartridges,  Ikjwurs,  bemp<abke»  te 


ST  EUSTATIUS— ST  GALL 


At  the  doie  of  the  lath  oentniy  St  tdeaat  was  a  paziih  of 
the  Fays  de  Gier  bekmsiiig  to  the  abbey  of  Valbenolte.  By 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century  the  coal  trade  had  reached  a 
cectaia  development,  and  at  the  hrginning  of  the  isth  ocotury 
Charka-VIL  penoaitted  the  town  to  erect  fortifications.  The 
nannfactinc  of  firearms  for  the  state  was  begun  at  St  £tienne 
Bodcr  Trands  L  and  was  put  under  the  surveillanoe  of  state 
inspectocs  early  in  the  i8th  century.  In  1789  the  town  was 
producing  at  the  rate  of  12,000  muskets  per  annum;  between 
Septembtf  1794  and  Biay  1796  th^  deUvered  over  170,000;  and 
100,000  was  the  annual  average  throughout  the  piniod  of  the 
empire.  The  first  railways  opened  in  France  were  the  line  between 
St  ftienne  and  Andr^aeuz  on  the  Loire  in  i8a8  and  that  between 
St  £tienne  and  Lyons  in  1831.'  In  1856  St  £tienne  became  the 
administrative  centre  of  the  department  instead  of  liii(mtbiiaon. 

ST  BDSTAnUS  and  SABA,  two  isUnds  in  the  Dutch  West 
Indies.  St  EusUtius  lies  la  m.  N.W.  of  St  KitU  in  17*  50^  N. 
and  63*  40^  W.  It  is  8  sq.  m.  in-areaand  is  composed  of  several 
volcanic  hiDs  and  intervening  valleys.  It  contains.Orangetown, 
situated  on  an  open  roadst«d  on  the  W.,  with  a  small  eiport 
trade  in  ymaa  and  sweet  potatoes.    Pop.  (1908)  1383. 

A  few  miles  to  the  N.W.  is  the  island  of  Saba,  5  sq.  m.  in  extent. 
It  consists  of  a  sins^e  volcanic  ooite  rising  abruptly  from  the  feea 
to  the  heiglit  ii  nourly  s8oo  ft;  The  town.  Bottom,  sunding  on 
the  floAt  <rf  an  old  crater,  can  duly  be  approached  from  the  ^re 
800  ft.  below,  by  a  series  of  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock  and  known 
as  the  **  Ladder."  The  best  boats  in  the  Caribbees  are  built 
here;  the  wood  is  imported  and  the  vessels,  when  complete, 
are  lowered  over  the  face  of  the  cliffs.  *  FOp.  (1908)  9394.  The 
islands  form  port  of  the  colony  of  Curacao  (9.?.). 

SAnr-iVBBHOHD,  CHARUS  DB  HAROUBIBL  DB 
SAIVr-DBllISp  Skegnzub  db  (16x0-1703),  was.. bom  at  Saint- 
Dents-Ie-Cuast,  near  Coutanccs,  the  seat  of  his  family  in 
Normandy,  on  the  tst  of  April  i6xa  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Jesuits  at  the  CdUtt  de  Clermont  (now  Louis-le<Grand),  Paris; 
then  a  stodent  at  Caen.  For  a  time  he  studied  law  at  the 
CaBigc  tHertmaU  He  soon,  however,  took  to  arms,  and  in 
1629  went  with  Marshal  BaBSompierre  to  Italy.  He  served 
throu^  great  part  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  distinguishing 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Landredes  (1637),  when  he  was  made 
captain.  Dnringhis  campaigns  he  studied  the  works  of  Montaigne 
and  the  Spanish  and  Italian  languages.  In  1639  he  met  Gaasendi 
in  Paris,  and  became  one  of  bis  disdples.  He  was  present  at 
Rocroy,  at  Nordlingen,  and  at  Lerida.  For  a  time  he  was  person- 
ally attached  to  Ccmd^,  but  offended  him  by  a  satirical  remark 
and  was  deprived  of  his  command  in  the  prince's  guards  in 
1648^  During  the  Fronde,  Saint-Evremond  was  a  steady  royalist. 
The  duke  of  Candak'  (of  whom  he  has  left  a  very  severe  portrait) 
gave  him  a  command  in  Guienne,  and'  Saint-£vremond,  who 
had  reached  the  grade  of  Morickal  de  eamPt  is  said  to  have  saved 
50,000  Bvies  in  loB  than  three  years.  He  was  one  of  the  numerous 
vkUma  involved  in  the  fall  of  Jouquet.  His  letter  to  Marshal 
Criqui  on  the  peace  of.the  Psrrenees,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  Colbert's  agents  at  the  sdzure  of  Fouquet's. 
papers,  seems  a  very  inadequate  cause  for  his  disgrace.  Saint* 
EvTcmood  mtd  to  Holland  and  to  England,  where  he  WiS  kindly 
received  by  Charles  11.  and  was  pensioned.  After  James  II. 's* 
fight  to  France  Saint-£vremond  was  invited  to  return,  but  he 
dedined.  Hortense  Mandni,  the  most  attractive  of  Mazarin's 
attractive  group  of  nieces,  came  to  England  in  r67o,  and  set 
up  a  soIm  for  love-making,  gambling  and  witty  conversation, 
and  here  Saint-Evremond  was  for  many  years  at  home.  He 
died  on  the  19th  of  September  1703  and  was  buried  in  West- 
oioster  Abbey,  where  his  monument  still  is  in  Poet's  Comer 
dose  to  that  of  Prior. 

Saint-Evremond  never  authorized  the  printing  of  any  of  his 
works  during  his  lifetime,  though  Barbin  in  1668  published  an 
wttuthorned  ooDectton.  But  be  empowered  Des  Maizcaux  to 
pubfisb  his  works  after  his  death,  and  they  were  published  in 
Loadoo  U  vols.,  1705),  and  often  reprinted.  His  masterpiece  in 
irony  b  the  so-called  Ccinersafien  du  martckd  d*H0cquincourt  nee 
k  pke  Cmayr  (the  latter  a  Jesuit  and  Saint-£vremond's  master 


ited  in  1650.  Modem  edition*  of  his  works  are  by  Hippcau 
rts.  i8u),  C.  Giraud  (Psris,  1865).  and  a  sdection  (1881)  with  a 
oe  by  M.  de  Leacure. 


at  school),  which  hss  been  frequently  classed  with  the  Lelires 
provinciales. 
His  CEuvres  mttiis,  edited  from  the  MSS.  by  Silvestre  and  Det 

vols.; 
corre- 
was,  was 
publbhed  in  175a;  La  ComidU  des  acadimistes,  written  in  1643,  was 
printed 
(Paris, 
notice' 

ST  FLOBENTIir,  a  town  of  north-central  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Yonne,  37  m.  S.E.  of  Sens  on  the  Paris-Lyon-M6d)ter- 
rante  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  3303.  It  stands  on  a  hill  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Armance,  half  a  mile  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Armancon  and  the  canal  of  Burgundy.  In  the  highest  part 
of  the  towm  stands  the  church,  begun  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
xsth  century,  and  though  retaining  the  Gothic  form,  with  great 
flying  buttresses,  is  mainly  in  the  Renaissance  style.  It  is 
approached  through  a  narrow  alley  up  a  steep  flight  of  steps, 
and  contains  a  fine  Holy  Sepulchre  in- bas-relief  and  a  choir- 
screen  and  stained  glass  of  admirable  Renaissance  workmanship. 
The  nave,  left  incomplete,  was  restored  and  finished  between 
1857  and  x86a.  The  market-gardens  of  St  Florentin  produce 
large  quantities  of  asparagus.  The  town  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  Roman  military  post  CasirodunuM,  the  sceneof  the  martyrdom 
in  the  3rd  century  of  Saints  Florentin  and  Hilaire,  round  whose 
tomb  it  grew  up^  The  abbey  established  here  in  the  9th  century 
afterwards  became  a  priory  of  the  abbey  of  St  Germain  at  Auzerre. 
The  town  and  its  territory  belonged,  under  the  Merovingians,  to 
Burgundy,  and  in  later  times  to  the  counts  of  Champagne,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  kings  of  France.  Louis  XV.  raised  it 
from  the  rank  of  viscounty  to  that  of  county  and  bestowed  it 
on  Louis  Phelypeauz,  afterwards  Due  de  la  Vrilliire. 

ST  FIX)UR,  a  town  of  south-central  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Cental,  situated  at  a  height 
of  3900  ft.  on  a  basaltic  plateau  overlooking  the  Lander,  a  tributary 
of  the  Tmyire,  47  m.  E.N.E.  of  Aurillac  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906) 
4090.  The  streets  are  dark  and  narrow,  but  the  town  has  spadous 
promenades  established  in  the  x8th  century.  St  Flour  grew  up 
round  the  tomb  of  St  Florus,  the  apostle  of  Auvergne,  who  died 
there  in  the  4th  century.  The  abbey  founded  thero  about  the 
beginning  of  the  nth  century  became  in  131 7  an  episcopal 
chapter,  and  the  town  is  (till  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The 
cathedral  (1396-1466)  is  the  principal  building.  The  manufacture 
of  coarse  woollen  fabrics,  of  eartlienwaTe  and  candles  is  carried 
on.  A  few  miles  S.E.  of  the  town  the  gorge  of  the  Tmydre  is 
spanned  by  the  fine  railway  viaduct  of  Garabit  over  600  yds. 
long  and  at  a  height  of  400  ft.  above  the  river. 

ST  OAIX  (Ger.  St  Callen),  one  of  the  cantons  of  north- 
east Switzerland,  on  the  border  of  the  Austrian  province  of  the 
Vorarlberg  and  of  the  independent  prindpality  of  Liechtenstdn. 
it  entirdy  surrounds  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  which,  like  a  great 
part  of  this  canton,  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbots  of  St  Gall, 
while  the  "enclave  "  of  Horn  is  in  the  canton  of  Thurgau. 

Its^area  b  779'3  sq.  m.,  of  which  710*1  sq.  m.  are  reckoned  "  pro- 
ductive," forests  covering  157' 1  sq.  m.  and  vineyards  1*8  sq.  m., 
while  of  the  remainder  a-8  sq.  m.  are  occupied  by  glaciers.  The 
altitude  above  the  sea-level  vanes  from  I3o6ft.(thelakeof  CcAistance) 
to  10.667  ft.  (the  Ringelspiu).  The  canton  includes  portions  of 
the  lake  of  Constance  (ai)  m).  m.),  of  the  Walensee  (rather  over 
7  sq.  m.),  and  of  the  lake  of  Ziirich  (4  sq.  m.},  and  several  small  lakes 
wholly  within  its  limits.  Hilly  in  its  N.  region,  the  hdght  gradually 
increases  towards  the  S.  border,  while  to  its  S.  W.  and  E.  extend 
considcrsble  alluvial  pUins  on  the  banks  of  the  Linth  and  of  the 
Rhine;  The  two  rivers  just  named  form  in  part  its  frontiers,  the 
principal  str«im  within  the  canton  bdng  the  Thur  (as  regards  its 
upper  course),  with  the  middle  reach  of  its  principal  affluent,  the 
Sitter,  both  lormina  part  of  the  Rhine  basin.  It  has  ports  on  the 
lake  of  Constance  (Ronchach)  and  of  Zflrich  (Rapperswil),  as  well  as 
Weesen  and  Walenstadt  on  the  Walenscc.  while  the  watcrti»  place 
of  Ragatz  (q.v.)  is  supplied  with  hot  mineral  waters  from  nftfers. 
The  main  railway  lines  from  ZQrich  past  Sargans  for  Coire.  and  from 
Sargans  past  AltstAtten  and  Rorschach  for  Constance,  skirt  its  bordcrv. 
while  the  capital  is  on  the  direct  railway  line  from  ZQrich  past  Wtl 
to  Rorschacn,  and  communicates  by  rail  with  Appenzell  and  with 
Fraucnfeld.  In  1900- the  population  of  the  canton  was  350.38$« 
of  whom  243.358  were  GermaOi^pcaking.  5300  Italian-speaking  and 
710  French-speaking,  while  there  Were  150412  *'  CathoUca  "  (whether 
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beint  Tablil  (pop.  li.MO),  Ronchadi  (qiio),  Aluiliicn  197141, 
Stnubcrutll  (»a«D),  Ccwu  (bajj)  ■od  WviwU  (4«7i).    In  die 
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In  IhEcc 

Ibi  cJUneterinle  iiSuiRy  i>  i)ic  lunuiui 
cnth  of  Ike  louln 


cuun  iieiMalthc  man  induttiial  in  Swiucilind.    Colton- 

it  h  widely  nrud.  Ihouth  cLcHh-waviiw  hit  ckcUned.    But 

■—■aiuic  indiBRy  i>  itic  manuluiuR,  nouly  bv  nuchiiwi 

V  ■■■>■»■»  enbroUery  and  bee.  It  h  reckoned  thai  ihe  value  of 

tke  enbroideriea  and  lace  exported  tnm  Ihe  canlon  amounit  to 
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Ctoiiral  b  elected  by  tb( 

hold  office  foi  three  ycin. 


adnuniMnlive  dblricUi  which 
IramiS9o.    TIk leffalaturc ar 


Fo[lheel> 


10  alio  held  office  [or  tbrei 
yean,  all  the  communes  iorm  1  linjle  etectoral  drdt.  The  twc 
memben  ol  llie  IcdFial  SUtruUral  are  named  by  the  legiilalure 
while  the  thillEtD  membrn  of  ihe  [ederal  Nalianalriil  are  chouc 
by  a  popular  vote.  The  right  of"  [aculiaLive  referendum  "orol 
"  iniiiaiive "  u  lo  kgiilaiive  projccli  belongi  to  any  4oot 


nand.     Tbe  . 
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belonged  liace  179S  10  the  canlon  Linth  DI  CliTui— the  upper 
Toggcnburg.  Sargaiu  (beld  itnce  14B]  by  Ihe  Swiu),  Caster  and 
Uinack  [bclonpag  since  UJ»  to  Schwyi  and  Glarui),  Gami 
(•ince  I4gj  the  piopeny  of  Ihc  «ame  two  members).  Werdenbetg 
(owned  by  Glarusiince  1517),  Sax  [bought  by  Zlitich  in  161  j). 
■nd  Rappetsi.il  (since  1711  under  (be  protection  of  Zttrich, 
Bern  and  Clarus). 

\ '  t  d.  Jtu.i.  a  Ca/I  O  vol!.. 

r.'.'i    -...  -  .     .        ■     ■     girt.' !l6S-^90™H.  .Fc'ti'i 
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XaiL  Si  (Ml  Ha  1II61  (11190)^  Orr  Kunlrt  Si  Oia.iSoj-igoj 
(1903):  ].  Kinni.  Saim  dtt  A'oxr.111  Si  Galln  (Si  Call.  190J}; 
&  diUiuki  CtulikliSnMn,  edliH  by  C  Mever  von  Kmnuu; 
'  UiUBliiaiimt.taurl6tiUckrKCisih:!»Vf  [puM.  bylheCinioiulHiii. 
Soc..  from  iMi):  Th.  Sclilaii.^T.  Ki>ma*iuht  VMiiumin  loid 
ytrmaJla  (Si  Call,  190));  t  ■-  in.ider,  Dit  AllmrUilufI  im 
Kulm  Si  CaU  (Saltun,  1S9M:  A  ■-'  .  ^mtnn.  Dii  mirlmiutiiiki 
Slickctil.Imlmlrit  IZliiKh,  if".'.  .•ultilnuk  d.  Abiti  Si  CMI. 

Miled  by  H.  Wanmann;  K.  I'  ..i.iann,  -'Die  gcjchichllithe 
Eol»«lBlomi'd.  StadiSiCall  I      t  :■■.'."  (atllcle  in  vol.  >vi.,  tS6», 
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ST  CALL.  opilJ  of  the  Swiss  c 
in  the  upland  valley  of  the  Steini 
It  Is  by  ran  9  m,  S.W.  of  Ron 
Constance,  and  SJ  m.  E.  ol  Zttric 


Al  either  eilremiiy  con: 
ing  towns  oi  Tablat  an 
Ihc  abbey  church  of  the 
a  calhivdral  church  sine 
ttructed  in  1755-1761. 
(ormef  palace  of  ihe  ah 
Europe  by  reason  of  iis 
booki.  Other  portions  dI  Ihe 
offices  of  tbe  cantonal  ai 

indent  churches  of  Si  Mag 


caUecIioD*,  while  ibe  n 


if  Slraubcniell.    In  1 


iihoriii 


le  modem  buildings,  1 


t  of  the  Swii 
rroidery  Industry,  a 


the  town  with  th 

_   ,  (though  the  li 

protected  agaiait  tbe  noitb  wind),  but  the  heat  In  surameris 
nrdy  Intense.  In  1900  the  population  was  jj.itfi  (having  Just 
doubled  since  1S70),  of  whom  almost  all  were  Germas-^KakiBg. 
while  the  Protestants  numbered  17.571,  the  Caibolia  (Roman 
DI  "  Old  "}  I  j.ooS  and  the  Jewi  4ig. 

The  town  of  St  Gall  owes  its  origin  to  Si  Call,  an  Irish  hermit . 
who  in  S14,  built  his  cell  in  the  tluck  In 


iteiy,  at 


d  there. 


litha 


till  his  doilh  in  640.    Many  pilgrims  La 

collection  of  hFrmitt'  dwellings  was  transformed  Into  arcgularly 
organiied  Benedictine  monastery.  For  the  neit  three  centuries 
this  was  one  of  the  chief  seals  of  leaming  and  education  in 
Europe.  About  954  the  monastery  and  its  buildings  were 
surrounded  by  walls  as  a  protection  against  the  Samccnl,  aitd 
this  was  Ibe  origin  of  the  town.  The  tempoial  powers  of  the 
abbots  vastly  iDCieascd.  while  In  the  iith  century  the  town 
obtained  divers  priviletes  (lom  the  emperor  and  ftom  the  abbot, 
who  about  ijos  became  a  prince  of  the  Empire.  In  ijii  St 
Gall  became  a  free  imperial  rily,  and  about  ijsj  the  gilds, 
headed  by  Ihafof  the  cloth-weaven,  obtained  the  control  ol  the 
civic  government,  while  in  1415  it  bought  its  liberty  from  the 
German  king  Sigismund.  This  growing  independence  did  not 
please  the  abbot,  who  struggled  long  agalnsl  it  and  his  rebcUious 
subjects  in  AppenuU,  which  farmed  the  cenlnl  portion  of  his 
dominions.  After  the  victory  of  the  Appoiuellers  si  the  battle 
of  the  Stoss  (140;)  they  became  (1411}  "  allies  "  of  the  Swiss 
ifederation,  as  did  the  I  '  ~        "      '  '     * 


tbia 


«r1asling  "  alllai] 


:  town  was  finally  freed  from  the  abbot.  The 
abbot,  too,  became  (in  14;)]  the  ally  of  Zurich.  Lucerne.  Schwyi 
and  Ctarus.  In  i(M  he  bought  the  county  al  the  Toggcnburg 
from  the  representatives  of  its  counts,  a  family  which  had  died 
out  in  I4j6,  and  In  1(87  built  a  raontslery  above  Rorschach 
as  a  place  of  refuge  against  the  turbulent  ciiliens,  who,  however, 
destroyed  it  in  1489.  The  Swiss  Iniervened  to  prelect  the  abbot, 
who  (1450)  concluded  ai 


■A  regularly  to  the  Swii 
nembel  of  the  Confedc 


se  of  diHerince 
L  Both  abbol 
Met.  occupying 
Bienoe,  which 


a  higher  position 

10  be  ttceived  a 

of  "subject  "  already,  while  the  town  could  not  help  much  in 
Ihe  way  of  soldiers.  In  i7i>S  and  finally  in  iSos  the  abbey  was 
scculariied.  while  out  of  its  dominions  (save  the  Upper  Toggen- 
burg,  but  wlih  the  Altstltien  district.  hcM  since  1490  by  the 
Swiss)  and  those  of  Ihe  town  the  canlon  Slnlii  was  formed,  with 
St  Call  as  capital  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

SAIKT-OAnDEHS.  ADGDnUS  (iM-ioo?).  American 
sculptor,  was  bom  in  Dublin.  Irdand.  of  ■  French  father  (■ 
shoemaker  by  trade),  and  an  Irish  mother,  Mary  McCuinness. 
on  Ihe  ist  ol  March  iS(8.  and  was  taken  to  America  in  infancy. 
Hei 


Cooper  Union  (1S61)  and  t 
New  York  (iB65-iU«).  His  e 
bronic  iiusl  (1867)  of  his  (ithei 
In  1S68  he  went  to  Paris  and  b< 
Ccole  dea  Beaui-Arts.  Two  yei 
Mercit.  he  went  lo  Italy,  where 

he  ciecuied  his  statues  "  Hiawattis  "  ana  "  :>iicnce."  He  tnen 
scltlcd  in  New  York.  In  1S74  he  made  a  bust  of  the  statesman, 
William  M.  Evans,  and  was  commissioned  to  ciecule  a  luge 
Kliel  lot  St  Tlumas's  Church.  New  York,  which  braugbt  biin 


lard  P.  E.  Salnt- 
a  pupQ  of  Jouff  r 
er,  with  his  fello' 
cnl  Ihree  years. 
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into  prominoice.  Hb  statue  of  Admiral  Famgut,  Madison 
Sqaare,  New  Yoric,  was  oommissioned  in  1878,  exhibited  at  the 
Puis  Salon  in  1880  and  completed  in  i88x.  It  immediately 
brou^t  the  sculptor  widespread  fame,  which  was  increased  by 
his  statue  of  Lincoln  (unveiled  z.887),  for  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. 
In  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  his  *'  Deacon  Chapin,"  known  as  "  The 
Puritan."  His  figure  of  "  Grief "  (also  known  as  **  Death  "  and 
"  The  Peace  of  God ")  for  the  Adams  (Mrs  Henry  Adams) 
Memorial,  in  Rock  Cieek  Cemetezy,  Washington,  D.C.,  has  been 
described  as  "  an  idealization  complete  and  abs<dute,  the  render- 
ing of  a  simple,  natural  fact— a  woman  in  grief— yet  with  such 
deep  and  embracing  comprehension  that  the  individual  is 
magnified  into  a  type."  His  Shaw  Memorial  in  Boston,  a 
monument  to  Robert  G.  Shaw,  colonel  of  a  negro  repment  in  the 
Civil  War,  was  Undertaken  in  i884and  completed  in  1897;  it  is  a 
relief  in  bronze,  11  ft.  by  15,  containing  many  figures  of  soldiers, 
led  by  their  young  officer  on  horseback,  a  female  figure  in  the 
clouds  pointing  onward.  In  1905  was  unveiled  his  equestrian 
uatue  (begun  in  1893)  to  General  Sherman,  at  59th  street  and 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York;  preceding  the  Union  commander  is  a 
Winged  figure  of  "  Victory."  This  work,  with  others,  formed  a 
group  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  190a  A  bronze  copy  of '  his 
**  Amor  Caritas  "  is  in  the  Luxembourg,  Paris.  Among  his  other 
works  are  relief  medallion  portraits  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
(in  St  Giles's  Cathedral,  Edinburgh)  and  the  French  painter 
Jules  Bastien-Lcpage;  Garfield  Memorial,  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia;  General  Logan,  Chicago;  the  Peter  Cooper 
Memorial ;  aiid  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  in  Dublin.  Saint-Gaudens 
was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  corresponding 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  He  died  at  Cornish,  N.H., 
on  the  3rd  of  August.  1907.  His  monument  of  Phillips  Brooks 
for  Boston  was  left  practically  completed.  Saint-Gaudens  is 
rightly  regarded  as  the  greatest  sculptor  produced  by  America, 
and  his  work  had  a  moat  powerful  influence  on  art  in  the  United 
States.  In  1877  he  married  Augusta  F.  Homer  and  left  a  son. 
Homer  Saint-Gaudens.  His  brother  Louis  (b.  1854),  also  a 
toilptar,  aiwiitffd  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  in  some  of  his  works. 

See  Royal  Cortisfloz,  AugustHS  Saint-Caudens (1907)  :Lorado  Taft, 
HiU^y^  AmtHcan  Sctd^wt  (1903) t  containing  two  chapters  de- 
voted to  Saint-Gaudens ;  Kenyon  Cox,  OU  Masters  and  New  (1905) ; 
C  Lewis  Hind,  Angtuius  Saint-Caudeus  (1908). 

ST  OATOEHS,  a  town  of  south-western  France,  capital  of  an 
ammdisBement  in  the  department  of  Haute-Garonne,  i  m.  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  57  m.  S.S.W.  of  Toulouse,  on  the 
railway  to  Tarbes.  Pop.  (1906),  town,  4535;  commune,  7x30. 
The  church,  once  collegiate,  dates  chiefly  from  the  xxth  and  X2th 
centuries,  but  the  main  entrance  is  in  the  flamboyant  Gothic 
style.  Tlie  town  has  sawing-,  dl-  and  flour-mills,  manufactures 
woolkn  goods,  and  is  a  market  for  horses,  sheep  and  agricultural 
produce.  St  Gaudens  derives  its  name  from  a  martyr  of  the  5th 
century,  at  whose  tomb  a  college  of  canons  was  afterwards 
established.  It  was  important  as  capital  of  the  N^bouzan,  as  the 
residence  <^  the  bishops  of  Comminges  and  for  its  cloth  industry. 

SAINT-OELAIS*  HBUN  DB  (X487-X5S8)*  French  poet,  was 
bom  at  Angoulime  on  the  3rd  of  November  X487.  He  was  the 
Baturai  son  of  Octavien  de  St  Gelais  (1466-1502),  afterwards 
bishop  of  Angoul^me,  himself  a  poet  who  had  translated  the 
Aeneid  into  French.  Melin,  who  had  studied  at  Bologna  and 
Padua,  had  the  rqMitation  of  being  doctor,  astrologer  and 
nitfidan  as  well  as  poet.  He  returned  to  France  in  1515,  and 
soon  gained  favour  at  the  court  of  Francis  L  by  his  skill  in  light 
verse.  He  was  made  almoner  to  the  Dauphin,  abbot  of  Redus 
in  the  diocese  of  Troyes  and  librarian  to  the  king  at  Fontaine- 
Uean.  He  enjoyed  immense  popularity  until  the  appearance  of 
Du  Bellay's  Defense  el  iilustratum  ...  in  X549,  where  St  Gelais 
was  not  excepted  from  the  scorn  poured  on  contemporary  poets. 
He  attempted  to  ridicule  the  innovators  by  reading  aloud  the 
Odes  of  Ronsard  with  burlesque  emphasis  before  Henry  II., 
when  the  king's  sister,  Margaret  of  Valois,  seized  the  book  and 
read  them  herself.  Roniard  accepted  Saint-Gelais's  apology 
for  this  incident,  but  Du  BeUay  satirised  the  ofi^ender  in  the 
p9tU  uurtisam.  In  1554  he  collaborated,  perhaps  with  Francois 


Habert  (1520-X574?),  in  a  translation  of  the  Sophomsht  of 

Trissino  which  was  represented  (1554)  before  Catherine  de 

Medids  at  Blois.    Saint-Gelais  was  the  champion  of  the  style 

maroUque  and  the  earliest  of  French  sonneteers.  He  died  in  1558 

UiM  (Evpres  were  edited  in  1873  (3  vols.,  BM.  eUbirieitne)  by 
Prosper  Bbnchemain. 

SAINT-GEORGES,  GEORGES  HENRI  VERNOT  DB  (179^ 
^^7S)t  French  dramatist,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  7th  of 
November  X799.  Scint-Loms  ou  Us  deux  diners  (1823),  a 
vaudeville  written  in  collaboration  w|th  Alexandre  Tardif, 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  operas  and  ballets.  In  1829  he 
became  manager  of  the  Op6ra  Comique.  Among  his  more 
famous  libretti  are:  ts  Vol  ^Andorre  (1848)  for  Hal^vy,  and 
La  PiUe  du  rtgimeni  (1840)  for  Donizetti'.  He  wrote  some  fifty 
pieces  in  tolhiboration  with  Eugene  Scribe,  Adolphe  de  Leuven,  or 
Joseph  Mazillier,  and  a  great  number  in  collaboration  with  other 
authoEB.  Among  his  novels  may  be  mentioned  Un  Mortage  de 
prince,  Saint-Georges  died  in  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  December  1875. 

SAINT-GBRIIAINt  Coute  de  (c.  X710-C.  1780)  called  der 
Wundermann,  a  celebrated  adventurer  who  by  the  assertion  of 
his  discovery  of  some  extraordinary  secrets  of  nature  exercised 
considerable  influence  at  several  European  courts.  Of  his 
parentage  and  place  of  birth  nothing  is  definitely  known;  the 
common  version  is  that  he  was  a  Portuguese  Jew,  but  various 
suimises  have  been  made  as  to  liis  being  of  royal  birth.  It  was 
also  stated  that  he  obtained  his  money,  of  which  he  had  abun- 
dance, from  acting  as  spy  to  one  of  the  European  courts.  But  this 
is  hard  to  maintain.  He  knew  nearly  all  the  European  languages, 
and  spoke  German,  English,  Italian,  French  (with  a  Piedmontese 
accent) ,  Portuguese  and  Spanish.  Grimm  afiirms  him  to  have  been 
the  man  of  the  best  parts  he  had  ever  known.  He  was  a  musical 
composer  and  a  capable  violinist.  His  knowledge  of  history  was 
comprehensive,  and  his  accomplishments  as  a  chemist,  on  which 
be  based  his  reputation,  weri:  in  many  ways  real  and  considerable. 
He  pretended  to  have  a  secret  for  removing  flaws  from  diamonds, 
and  to  be  able  to  transmute  metals.  The  most  remarkable  of 
his  professed  discoveries  was  of  a  liquid  which  could  prolong 
life,  and  by  which  he  asserted  he  had  himself  lived  2000  years. 
After  spending  some  time  in  Persia,  Saint-Germain  is  mentioned 
in  a  letter  of  Horace  Walpole's  as  being  in  London  about  1743, 
and  aa  being  arrested  as  a  Jacobite  spy  and  released.  Walpole 
says:  **  He  is  called  an  ItaUan,  a  Spaniard,  a  Pole;  a  somebody 
that  married  a  great  fortune  in  Mexico  and  ran  away  with  her 
jewels  to  Constantinople;  a  priest,  a  fiddler,  a  vast  nobleman." 
At  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  where  he  appeared  about  X748,  he 
exercised  for  a  time  extraordinary  influence  and  was  employed 
on  secret  missions  by  Louis  XV.;  but,  having  interfered  in  the  ' 
dispute  between  Austria  and  France,  he  was  compelled  in  June 
1760,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  duke  of  ChoiseiU,  to 
remove  to  England.  He  appears  to  have  tesided  in  London  for 
one  or  two  years,  but  was  at  St  Petersburg  in  1762,  and  is 
asserted  to  have  played  an  important  part  in  connexion  with  the 
conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Peter  III.  in  July  of  that  year, 
a  plot  which  placed  Catherine  U.  on  the  Russian  throne.  He 
then  went  to  Germany,  where,  according  to  the  Mhnmres 
auiheniiques  of  Cagiiostro,  he  was  the  founder  of  freemasonry, 
and  initiated  Cagiiostro  into  that  rite.  He  was  again  in  Paris 
from  1770  to  X774,  and  after  frequenting  several  of  the  German 
courts  be  took  up  his  residence  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  where  he 
and  the  Landgrave  Charles  of  Hesac  pursued  together  the  study 
of  the  "  secret "  sciences.  He  died  at  Schleswig  in  or  about 
X780-X785,  although  he  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  Paris  in  1789. 

Andrew  Lang  in  his  Historical  Mysteries  (1904)  discusses  the  career 
of  Saint-Germain,  and  cites  the  various  authorities  for  it  Saint- 
Germain  fibres  prominently  in  the  correspondence  of  Grimm 
and  of  Voltaire.  See  also  Oettinger,  Graf  Saint-German  (1846): 
F;  BQUu,  Gekeime  Gesckickten  und  rdthsdkafU  Menschen,  Band  i. 
(1850-1860):  Lascelles  Wraxall,  Remarkable  Adventures  (1863); 
and  U.  Biich  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (January  1908). 

SAINT-GERMAIN,  CLAUDE  LOUIS.  Comte  de  (x707-x778)> 
French  general,  was  bom  on  the  islh  of  April  X707,  at  the 
Ch&teau  of  Vertamboz.  Educated  at  Jesuit  schools,  he  intended 
to  enter  the  priesthood,  but  at  the  h&st  minute  obtained  fxom 
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Louis  XV.  an  Appotntment  as  sqb-lktttenant.  He  left  Fnuoe, 
according  to  tlie  gossip  of-  the  time,  because  of  a  dud;  served 
under  the  elector  palatine;  fought  for  Hungary  against. the 
Turks,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
(1740)  joined  the  anqy  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  (who  later 
became  emperor  under  the  name  of  Charies  VU.)i  displaying 
such  bravery  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
field-marshal.  He  left  Bavaria  on  the  death  of  Charles  VII., 
and  after  brief  service  under  Frederick  the  Great  joined  Marshal 
Saze  in  the  Netherlands  and  was  created  a  field-marshal  of  the 
French  army.  He  distinguished  himself  especially  at  Lawfeld, 
Rancottx  and  Maastricht.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  (1756)  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  and  although 
he  showed  greater  ability  than  any  of  his  feUow-commanders 
and  was  admired  by  his  soldiers,  he  fell  a  victim  to  court  intrigues, 
professional  jealousy  and  hostile  critidsro.  He  resigned  his 
commission  in  X7O0  and  accepted  an  appointment  as  field*marshal 
from  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark,  being  charged  in  1762  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  Danish  army.  On  the  death  of  Frederick 
in  1766  he  returned  to  France,  bought  a  small  estate  in  Alsace 
near  Lauterbach,  and  devoted  Jiis  time  to  religion  and  farming. 
A  financial  crisis  swept  away  the  funds  that  he  had  saved  from 
his  Danish  service  and  rendered  him  dependent  on  the  bouQty  of 
the  French  ministry  of  war.  Saint-Germain  was  presented  at 
court  by  the  reformers  Tuigot  and  Malesherbes,  and  was  ap* 
pointed  minister  of  war  by  Louis  XVI.  on  the  asth  of. October 
1775.  He  sought  to  lessen  the  number  of  officers  and  to  establish 
order  and  regularity  in  the  service.  His  efforts  to  introduce 
Prussian  disdpline  in  the  French  army  brought  on  such  opposition 
that  he  resignued  in  September  1777.  He  accepted  quarters  from 
thektngandapensionof  40,000  Uvres,  and  died  in  Us  apartment 
at  the  arsenal  on  the  15th  of  January  1778. 

ST  OBRHAIN-BN-LATB,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the 
department  of  Seine^-Oise,  13  m.  W.N.W.  of  Paris  by  raiL 
Pop.  (1906),  town,  14,974;  Commune,  17,288.  Built  on  a  hUl  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  neariy  300  ft.  above  the  river,  and  on 
the  edge  of  a  forest  10,000  to  xx,ooo  acres  in  extent,  St  Germain 
has  a  bracing  dimate,  which  makes  it  a  place  of  summer  residence 
for  Parisians.  The  terrace  of  St  Germain,  constructed  by 
A.Lendtre  in  1673,  is  x|  m.  long  and  too  ft.  wide;  it  was  planted 
with  lime  trees  in  1745  and  affords  an  extensive  view  over  the 
valley  of  the  Seine  as  far  as  Paris  and  the  surrounding  hills:  it 
ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  promenades  in  Europe. 

A'ffionastery  in  honour  of  St  Germain,  bishop  of  Paris,  was  built 
in  the  forest  of  Lave  by  King  Robert.  Louis  VI.  erected  a  castle 
dose  by.  Burned  by  tne  En^ith,  rebuilt  by  Louts  IX.,  and  again 
by  Charles  V.,  this  castle  did  not  reach  its  full  development  till 
the  time  of  Francis  L,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  founder 
of  the  building.  A  new  castle  was  begun  by  Henry  II.  and  completed 
by  Henry  1V7:  it  was  subsequently  demolished,  with  the  exception 
01  the  so-called  Henry  IV.  pavilbn,  where  Thiers  died  in  1877.  The 
old  castle  has  been  restored  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  under 
Francis  I.  The  restoration  is  particularly  skilful  in  the  case  of  the 
chapel,  which  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century.  In 
the  church  of  St  Gemiain  is  a  mausoleum  erected  by  George  IV. 
of  England  (and  restored  by  Queen  Victoria)  to  the'  memory 
of  James  II.  of  England,  who  alter  his  deposition  resided  in  the 
castle  for  twelve  years  and  died  there  in  1701.'  In  one  of  the 
public  squares  is  a  statue  of  Thiers.  At  no  great  dbtance  in  the 
forest  is  the  Couvent  dcs  Leges,  a  branch  of  the  educational  establish- 
ment of  the  Legion  of  Honour  (St  Denis). .  The  fCte  des  Loges  (end 
of  August  and  oeginning  of  September)  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
in  the  neighbourhood  01  Paris. 

ST  OBRHANS,  a  small  town  in  the  Bodmin  pariiamentary  dlvi- 
don  of  Comwall,England,pleasantIy  situated  on  the  river  Lynher, 
9}  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Plymouth  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  3384.  It  contains  a  fine  chuidi  dedicated  to  St  Germanus. 
The  west  front  is  flanked  by  towers  both  of  which  are  Norman  in 
the  lower  parts,the  upper  part  being  in  the  one  Early  English  and 
in  the  othei  Perpendicular.  The  front  itself  is  wholly  Norman, 
having  three  windows  above  a  porch  with  a  beautiful  ornate  door- 
way. Some  Norman  work  remains  In  the  body  of  the  church, 
but  the  most  part  is  Perpendicular  or  Decorated.  Port  Eliot,  a 
neighbouring  mansion,  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  pictuics, 
notably  several  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


St  GermaBs  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  sett  of  the 
Comnh  bishopric  It  was  the  see  of  Bishop  Burhwold,  who 
died  in  X027.  Under  Leofric,  who  became  bishop  of  Crediton 
and  Cornwall  in  .1046,  the. see  was  removed  to  Exeter.  Bishop 
Leofric  founded  a  priory  at  St  Germans  and- bestowed  upon  it 
twdve  of  the  twenty-four  hides  which  in  thettxheof  the  Confessor 
constituted  the  bishops'  manor  of  St  Germans.  There  .was  then 
a  market  on  Sundays,,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
this  had  been  reduced  to  nothing  owing  to  a  market  established 
by  the  count  of  Mortain  on  the  same  day  at  Trematon  castle.  In 
1302  the  grant  of  infangenethef ,  assize  of  bread  and  ale,  waif  and 
stray  by  Henry  III.  was  confirmed  to  the  bishop,  who  in  131  x 
obtained  a  further  grant  of  a  market  pn  Fridays  and'a  fair  at  the 
feast  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula.  In  1343  the  prior  sustained  his 
claim  to  a  prescriptive  market  and  fair  at'  St  Germans.  After 
the  suppression  the  borough  belonging  to  the  priory  remained 
with  the  crown  until  x6xa  Meanwhile  Qactn  Elizabeth  created 
it  a  parliamentaxy  borough.  From  1563  to  1832  it  returned  two 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  18x5  John  Eliot  was 
created  eari  of  St  Germans,  and  in  X905  the  first  suffragan 
bishop  of  Truro  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St  Germans. 

ST  OILLES.  a  town  of  southern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Gard,  on  the  canal  from  the  Rhone  to  Cette,  xs^  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Nlmesbyroad.  Pop.  (^906)  5292.  In  the  middle  ages  St  Gilles, 
the  andent  Valtis  Flatiana,  waa  the  seat  of  an  abbey  founded 
towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century  by  St  Aegidius  (St  Gilles).  It 
acquired  wealth-  and  power  under  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  who 
added  to  their  title  that  of  counts  of  St  Gilles.  The  church, 
which  survives,  was  founded  in  xxx6  when  the  abbey  wss  at 
the  hdght  of  its  prosperity.  The  lower  part  of  the  front  (x2th 
century)  has  three  bays  decorated  with  r^Uimns  and  bas-xeliefs, 
and  is  the  richest  example  of  Romanesque  art  in  Provence. 
The  rest  of  the  church  is  unfinished,  only  the  crypt  (x  2th  century) 
and  part  of  the  choir,  containing  a  spiral  staircase,  bdng  of 
interest.  Beddes  the  church  there  is  a  Romanesque  house 
serving  ss  presbytery.  The  decadence  of  the  abbey  dates  from 
the  early  years  of  the  X3th  century  when  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  the  saint  became  less  popular;  the  monks  dso  lost  the 
patronage  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  owing  to  the  penance 
inflicted  by  them  on  Raymond  VI.  in  x  209  for  the  murder  of  the 
papal  legate  Pierre  de  Casteliuiu.  St  Gilles  was  the  seat  of  the 
first  grand  priory  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  in  Europe  (x2th 
century)  and  wss  of  spedal  importance  as  thdr  place  of  embarka- 
tion for  the  East.  In  m6  the  countshtp  of  St  Gilles  was  united 
to  the  crown.  In  x  562  the  Protestants  ravaged  the  abbey,  which 
they  occupied  till  1622,  and  in  1774  it  was  suppressed. 

8T  OIRONS,  a  town!  of  south-western  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of-  Ariige,  29  m.  W.  of  Foix 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  5216.  The  town  is  dtuated  on  the  Salat  at 
the  foot  of  tjhe  Pyrenees.  There  are  mineral  springs  at  Audinac 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  watering-place  of  Aulus,  about  20  m.  to 
the  S.S.E.,  is  reached  by  road  from  St  Girons.  St  Lizier*de- 
Couserans  (9.s.),an  andent  episcopal  town,  is  i  m.N.N.W. 

8T  OOARt  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prusdan  Rhine  Province, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  oppodte  St  Goarshausen  and  just 
below  the  famous  Lordd,  X2  m.  above  Boppard  by  the  railway 
from  Coblenz  to  Mdnz.  Pop.  (190$)  X475.  It  is  in  part  sur- 
rounded by  the  ruins  of  its  old  walls,  and  contains  an  Evangelical 
church,  with  some  Renaissance  monuments,,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  churoh  with  an  image  of  St  Goar  of  Aquitania,  around 
whose  chapel  the  place  originally  arose.  Below  the  town,  high 
on  an  eminence  above  the  Rhine,  stands  Schloss  Rheinfds,  the 
property  of  the  king  of  Prusda,  the  moat  perfect  of  the  feudal 
castles  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  the  later  middle  ages  St 
Goar  was  the  capital  of  the  cotmty  of  Katsendnbogen,  and  on 
the  extinction  of  this  family  it  passed  to  Hcsse-CasicL  It  came 
into  the  possession  of  Prussia  in  x8x5. 

ST  GOTTHARD  PASS,  the  prindpal  route  from  northern 
Europe  to  Italy.  It  takes  its  name  (it  is  not  known  wherefore) 
from  St  Gotthard,  bishop  of  Hildcahdm  (d.  1038),  but  does 
not  seem  to  be  mentioned  before  the  eariy  X3th  ceotory,  perhaps 
because  the  access  to  it  lies  through  two  yeiy  narrow  Alpine 
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ytSkjtt  nmch  csrposed  to  avahncfaesii  the  hosploe  on  the 
sammic  is  first  mentioned  in  1331,  and  from  1683  onwards  was 
in  chaige  of  two  Capuchin  friars.  But  in  1775  the  bufldings 
near  it  were  damaged  by  an  avalanche,  while  in  1799-1800 
everything  was  destn^yed  by  the  French  soldiery.  Rebuilt 
in  1834,  the  hospice  was  burnt  in  March  1903.  The  mule  path 
(dating  from  about  1293)  across  the  pass  served  for  many 
centuries,  for  though  Mr  GrevQle,  in  1775,  succeeded  in  taking 
a  light  carriage  across,  the  carriage-road  was  only  constructed 
between  xSao  and  183a  Now  the  pass  is  deserted  in  favour  of 
the  great  tunnel  (placed  In  i872~i88o,  9I  m.  in  length,  and 
attaining  a  height  of  3786  ft.),  through  which  runs  the  railway 
(opened  in  x88a)  from  Lucerne  to  Milan  (175!  ^•)i  ^oe  ^  the. 
greatest  engineering  feats  of  the  19th  century.  It  runs  mainly 
along  the  eastern  ^re  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  from  Lucerne 
to  Flflden  (s*\  m.),  and  thai  up  the  Reuse  vallqr  past  Altdbrf 
and  Wassen,  near  which  » the  first  of  the  famous  sptrsi  tunnds, 
to  (Soesdwnen  (56  m.  from  Lucerne).  Here  the  line  leaves  the 
Reoas  valley  to  pass  through  the  tunnel  and  so  gain,  at  Airolo, 
the  valley  <rf  the  Tfdno  or  the  Val  Leventina,  which  it  descends, 
thnni^  severs!  spiral  tunnels,  till:  at  Biasca  (38  m.  from 
Gocsdhencn)  it  reaches  more  level  ground.  Thence  it  runs  past 
Bdlinsona  to  Lugano  (30I  m.  from  Biasca)  and  reaches  Italian 
territory  at  (^asso,  35  m.  from  Mihm.  In  1909  the  Swiss 
government  exercised  the  light  accorded  to  it  by  th^  agreement 
of  1879  of  buying  the  St  (jotthard  Raflway  from  the  company 
which  baUt  it  within  thirty  years  of  that  date.    (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

8T  HBUOIA,  an  island  and  British  possession  in  the  South 
Atlantic  in  x^  55'  36'  S.,  f  0,2*  30'  W.  (Ladder  MiU  Observatory). 
It  lies  700  m.  S.E.  of  the  isiand  of  Ascension  (the  nearest  land), 
1200  m.  W.  of  Moasamedes  (the  nearest  African  port),  1695  N.W. 
of  Cape  Town,  and  is  distant  from  Southampton  4477  m.  It 
has  an  area  of  about  47  sq.  m.,  the  extreme  length  from  S.W. 
to  N.E.  being  xo^  m.  and  the  extreme  breadth  8i.  The  island 
IS  of  volcanic  formation,  but  greatly  changed  by  oceanic  abrasion 
and  atinoq)JieTic  denudation,  fits  principal  feature,  a  semi- 
circular ridge  of  mountains,  open  towards  the  south-east  and 
sooth,  with  the  culminating  siioamit  of  Diana's  Peak  (2704  ft.) 
is  the  northern  rim  of  a  great  oater;  the  southern  rim  has 
disappeared,  though  its  d£bris  apparently  keeps  the  sea  shaUow 
(from  so  to  so  fathoms)  for  some  a  m.  S.E.  of  Sandy  Bay,  which 
hjrpothctically  forms  the  centre  of  the  ring.  From  the  crater 
wail  outwards  water-cut  gorges  stretch  in  all  directions,  widening 
as  they  approach  the  sea  into  vaOeys,  some  of  which  are  looo  ft. 
deq»,  and  measure  one-eighth  of  a  mile  across  at  bottom  and 
three-eighths  across  the  top  (Melliss).  These  valleys  contain 
small  streams,  but  the  island  has  no  rivers  properly  so  called, 
^mngs  of  pure  water  areJI  however,  abundant.  Along  the  endosing 
hillsides  caves  have  been  formed  by  the  washing  out  of  the  softer 
rocks.  Basalts,  andesites  and  phonolites,  represent  the  chief 
flows.  Many  dikes  and  masses  of  basaltic  rock  seem  to  have  been 
injected  subsequently  to  the  last  volcanic  eruptions  from  the 
central  crater.  The  Ass's  Ears  and  Lot's  Wife,  picturesque 
pinnaries  standing  out  on  the  S.E.  part  of  the  crater  ridge,  and 
the  Chimney  on  the  coast  south  of  Sandy  Bay,  are  formed  out 
of  such  injected  dikes  and  masses.  In  the  neii^bourhood  of 
Man  and  Horw  (S.W.  comer  of  the  island),  throughout  an 
area  of  about  40  acres,  scarcely  soisq.  yds.  exist  not  crosted  by  a 
dyke.  On  the  leeward  (northern)  side  of  St  Helena  the  sea-face 
is  generally  formed  by  cliffs  from  600  to  1000  ft.  high,  and  on 
the  windward  side  these  heighu  rise  to  about  sooo  ft.,  as  at 
Holdfast  Tom,  Stone  Top  aiid  Old  Joan  Point.  The  only 
practicable  landing-place  is  on  the  leeward  side  at  St  James's 
Bay— an  open  roadstead.  From  the  head  of  the  bay  a  narrow 
vaOey  extoids  for  1}  m.  The  greatest  extent  of  level  ground 
is  in  the  N.E.  of  the  island,  where  are  the  Deadwood  and  Long- 
wood  plains,  over  1700  ft.  above  the  sea. 

C7aflMlr.— Although  it  lies  within  the  tropics  the  climate,  of  the 
iilaad  b  healthy  and  temperate.  This  ie  due  to  the  south-east 
trade-wiad,  constant  thraoffhout  the  year,  and  to  the  elfcct  of  the 
cold  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic  current.  As  a  result  tiM  tempera- 
ture varies  little,  rangingon  the  aea  level  from  68*  to  Sii*  in  summer 
aad57*to70*io«inter.  Thehighcrregionsareaboutio^cooier^  Tlie 


rainfall  varies'oooslderably,' being  from  30  to  30  hu  a  year  In  th« 
hilla. 


ifcMMi^OmilkMiami;  (3)  the  taiddle  aone  (400-1800  ft),  extending 
about  three^uartera  01  a  mile  inland,  with  shallower  valleys  and 
grassier  slopes— the  Engliah  broom  and  gorse,  brambles,  willows, 
poplars,  Scotch  pines,  Ac,  being  the  prevaiUng  formsf  and  (3)  the 
central  sone,  about  3  m.  kmg  and  a  m.  wide,  the  home,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  indigenous  flora.  Accordiiw  to  W.  B.  Hemdey  On  his 
report  .00  the  botany  of.  the  Atlantic  Islands),^  the  certamiy  fai> 
digenous  ipecies  of  plants  are  65,  the  probably  hidigenous  24  and 
the  doubtfully  bdigenous  3;  total  04.  Of  the  38  ilowefing  plants 
so  are  shrabs  or  small  trees.  With  toe  exception  of  &w^  iMAynu. 
all  the  38  are  peculiar  to  the  iahmd;  and  the  same  is  true  of  is  of 
the  a?  vascular  oyptojiams  (a  .remarkftble  proportion).  Since  the 
flom  began  to  be  studied,  two.  species— iMSaasa  mtkamfiUm  and 
AcalypKa  rairo— are  known  to  have  become  exdnct;  and  at  least 
two  others  haVe  probably  shared  the  same  Utt—HeUolropium 
feitnif<dimm  and  Dtmaaeria  obUtenta.  MMama  mdmua^yhH,  or 
*'  native  tSoaay"  once  abounded  in  parts  of  the  island  now  barren; 
but  the  young  trees  were  aUowed  to  oe  destroyed  by  the  goats  of  the 
eariv  settlers,  and  it  b  now  extinct.  Its  beautiful  congener  MtUumia 
tryumxylou  ("  redwood  ")  was  still  tolerably  plentiful  hi  1810^  but 
b  now  reduced  to  a  few  specimens.  .Veiy  rsre,  too,  has  become 
Pdartpmum  cotyUdmU,  called  '*  Okl  Father  Live-for«ver,"  from 
its  retaining  vitality  for  months  without  ioil  or  waters    Cowtmi- 


confiiicd  to  somewhat  limited  rnrions.  Both  these  plants  are  char- 
acterised by  a  daisy-  or  aster-like  Uoasom.  The  affinirifs  of  the 
indigenous  flora  of  St  Hdena  were  described  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
as  African,  but  George  Bentham  pointa  out  that  the  ComposUoM 
shows,  at  least  hi  its  okler  forms,  a  connexion  rather  with  South 
America.  The  exotic  flora  introduced  from  all  parts  of  the  world  gives 
the  island  almost  the  aspect  of  a  botanic  garden.  The  oak,  thoroughly 
naturalued.  grows  alongside  of  the  bamboo  and  banana.  Ainong 
other  trees  and  plants  sire  the  common  English  gorse;  IbAus  pinmatus, 
pn^bly  introduced  from  Africa  about  1773;  Hypochatris  radieata,' 
which  above  1300  ft.  forms  the  danddion  01  the  country;  the 
beautiful,  but  aggressive  Buddkia  MadaMsearkksis;  PfysaUs  pern-' 
frianai  the  common  castor-oil  plant;  ana  the  pride  of  India.  The 
peepul  b  the  prindpal  shade  tree  in  Jamestown,  and  in  Jamestown 
valley  the  date-palm  growa  freely.  Orange  and  lemon  trees,  ooce^ 
common,  are  now  scarce. 

Fauna, — St  Hdoia  paasesiei  no  Indkenoos  vertebiate  bnd  fauna.^ 
The  only  land  Roups  wdl  represented  are  the  beetles  and  the  land 
shellaw  T.  V.  WoOaston,  in  CoUopUra  Sdncla$  HeltHM  (1877),  shows 
that  oqt  of  a  total  list  of  S03  species  of  beetles  lao  are  probably, 
aboriginal  and  isS  peculiar  to  the  island— an  udividuality  perhaps 
unequalled  in  the  world.  More  than  two-thirds  are  weevils  and  a 
vast  majority  wood-borers,  a  fact  which  bears  out  the  tradition  of 
forests  having  once  covered  the  island.  The  HemipUra  and  the 
land-shdb  also  show  a  strong  residuum  ofpecuUar  genera  and  q>ecies. 
A  South  American  white  ant  (Ttrmes  tenitis,  Hagen.),  introduced 
from  a  slave-ship  in  1840,  soon  became  a  pl^;ue  at  Jamestown, 
where  it  oonsuuMxl  a  large  part  of  the  public  library  and  the  woodwork 
of  many  buikungSi  public  and  private.  Practically  everything  had 
to  be  rebuilt  with  teak  or  cypress — the  onl)r  woods  the  white  ant 
cannot  devour.  Fortunately  it  cannot  live  in  ..the  higher  parts  of 
the  island.  The  honey-bee,  liriiich  throve  for  lome  time  after  its 
introduction,  again  died  out  (cf.  A.  R.  Wallaee^  Jsland  Life,  1880). 
Besides  domestic  animals  tne .  only  land  roammab  are  rabbits,! 
rats  and  mice,  the  rats  being  espedally  abundant  .-and  building 
thdr  nests  in  the  highest  trees.-  Probably  the  only  endemic  land, 
bird  b  the  wire  bird,  AggialiHs  sancktt  Hdinae;  the  averdevat,  Java' 
soarrow,  cardinal,  ground-dove,  partridge  (possibly  the  Indbn; 
ekMkar)^  pheasant  and  guinea-fowl  are  all  common.  The  pea-fowl,' 
at  one  time  not  uncommon  in  a  Wild  state,  b  long  mux  exterminated. 
There  are  no  freshwater  fish,  beetles  or  shells.  Of  nxty-five  species 
of  sea-fi^  caught  off'  the  iaUnd  seventeen  are  peculiar  to  St  Helena; 
economically  the  more  important  kinds  are  gurnard,ed,  cod.mackerel. 
tonny,  bullsieye,  cavalley,  flounder,  hog-fish,  mullet  and  skulpin. 

InkabUants, — ^When  discovered  the  island  was  uninhabited. 
The  majority  of  the  peculation  are  of  mixed  European  (British, 
Dutch^  Portuguese),  East  Indian  and  African  descent — the 
Asiatic  strain  perhi^w  predominating;  the  majority  of  the 
early  settlers  having  been  previously  memboa  of  the  crews  of 
ships  returning  to  Europe  from  the  East.  From  1840  onward 
for  a  considerable  period  numbers  of  freed  slaves  of  West  African 
origin  were  settled  here  by  men-of-war  engaged  in  suppressing 
the  slave  trade.    Their  descendants  form  a  dbtinct  element 

*  In  the  "Challenger*.*  expedition  reports,  BMoay,  vol.  L  (1885). 
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in  the  population. '  Since  the  8ub3tittttion  of  steamship  for . 
sailing  vessels  and  the  introduction  of  new  methods  of  preserving 
meat  and  vegetables  (which  made  it  unnecessary  for  sailing  vessels 
to  take  fresh  provisions  from  St  Helena  to  avoid  scurvy)  the 
population  has  greatly  diminished.  In  187 1  there  were  6444 
inhabitants;  in  1909  the  civil  population  was  estimated  at  3553. 
The  death-rate  that  year,  6*4  per  xooo,  was  the  lowest  on  record 
in  the  island.  The  only  town,  in  which  live  more  than  half  the 
total  population,  is  Jamestown.  Longwood,  where  Napoleon 
died  in  1821,  is  3I  m.  £.  by  S.  of  Jamestown.  In  1858  the 
bouse  in  which  he  lived  and  died  was  presented  by  Queen 
Victoria  to  Napoleon  III.,  who  had  it  restored  to  the  con- 
dition, but'  unfurnished,  in  which  it  was  at  the  time  of  Bona- 
parte's death. 

AgncuUure,  Induslries,  Bfe.-Ajem  than  a  third  of  the  area  of  the 
island  is  suitable  for  fanning,  while  much  of  the  area  which  might  be 
(and  formerly  was)  devoted  to  raising  crops  is  under  erass.  The 
principal  crop  is  potatoes,  which  are  of  very  good  quality.  They 
were  chiefly  sold  to  ships— especially  to  **  passing  ships.  They 
are  now  occasionally  exported  to  the  Cape.'  Cattle  and  sneep  were 
raised  in  large  numbers  when  a  ^rrison  was  maintained,  so  that 
difficulty  has  been  found  in  disposing  of  surplus  stock  now  that  the 
troops  have  been  withdrawn.  The  economic  conditions  which 
formerly  prevailed  were  entirdy  altered*  by  the  substitution  of 
steamers  lor  sailing  vessels,  which  caused  a  great  decrease  in  the 
number  of  ships  calling  at  Jamestown.  A  remedy  was  sought 
in  the  establishment  of  uidustries.  An  attempt  made  in  1869- 187 2 
to  cultivate  cinchona  proved  unsuccessful.  Attention  was  also 
turned  to  the  aloe  (Furcraea  gttanita),  which  grows  wild  at  mid 
elevations,  and  the  New  Zealand  flax  (Pkormium  Unax),  an  intro- 
duced plant,  for  their  utilization  in  the  manufacture  of  fibre.  From 
1875  to  1 88 1  a  company  ran  a  mill  at  which  they  turned  out  both 
aloe  and  flax  fibre,  but  the  enterprise  proved  unremunerative.In 
1907  the  government,  aided  by  a  grant  of  £4070  from  the  imperial 
exchequer,  started  ^a  mill  at-  Longwood  tor  the  manufacture  of 
phormium  fibre,  with  encouraging  results.  Fish  curing  and  lace 
making  are  also  carried  on  to  some  extent. 

Trade  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  few  ships  that  call  at  James- 
town— ^now  mostly  whalers  or  vessels  in  distress.  There  is  also  some 
trade  with  ships  that  "  pass  "  without  "  calling."*  In  thirty  years 
(1877-1007).  the  number  of  ships  *'  calling  "  at  the  port  sank  from 
664  with  449.724  tonnage  to  57  with  149,182  tonnage.  In  the  last- 
named  year  the  imports  were  valued  at  £35.614;  the  exports  (ex- 
cluding specie)  at  ^(1787 — but  the  goods  supplied  to  "passing" 
vessels  do  jiot  figure  m  these  returns.  In  i^  fibre  and  tow  (valued 
at  £3557)  were  added  to  the  exports,  and  in  1909  a  good  trade  was 
done  with  Ascension  in  sheep.  St  Helena  is  in'  direct  telegraphic 
communication  with  Europe  and  South  Africa,  and  there  is  a  regular 
monthly  mail  steamship  service. 

Covemmenl,  Rg»emte,  fire. — ^St  Helena  is  a  Crown  colony.  The 
idand  has  never  had  any  form  of  local  legislative  chamber,  but  the 
governor  (who  also  acts  as  chief  justice)  is  aided  by  an  executive 
council.  The  governor  alone  makes  laws,  called  ordinances,  but 
legislation  can  also  be  effected  by  the  Crown  by  order  in  council. 
The  revenue,  £10.387  in  1905,  had  fallen  in  1909  to  £8778  (including 
a  grant  in  aicTof  iQzSOo),  the  expenditure  in  each  of  tne  five  years 
(1905-1000)  being  in  excess  of  the  revenue.  Elementary  education 
is  provided  in  government  and  private  schools^  St  Helena  is  the  scat 
of  an  Anglkran  bishopric  established  in  1859^  Ascension  and  Tristan 
da  Cunha  are  included  in  the  diocese. 

History. — ^The  island  was  discovered  on  the  2xst  of  May  1502 
by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Joio  de  Nova,  on  his  voyage 
home  from  India,  and  by  him  named  St  Helena..  The 
Portuguese  found  it  uninhabited,  imported  live  stock,  fruit- 
trees  and  vegetables,  built  a  chapel  and  one  or  two  houses,  and 
left  their  sick  there  to  be  taken  home,  if  recovered,  by  the  next 
ship,  but  they  formed  no  permanent  settlement.  Its  first  known 
permanent  resident  was  Fernando  Lopez,  a  Portuguese  in  India, 
who  had  turned  traitor  and  had  been  mutilated  by  order  of 
Albuquerque.  He  preferred  being  marooned  to  returning  to 
Portugal  in  his  maimed  condition,  and  was  landed  at  St  Helena 
in  1513  with  three  or  four  negro  slaves.  By  royal  command  he 
visited  Portugal  some  time  later,  but  returned  to  St  Helena, 
where  he  died  in  1546.  In  1584  two  Japanese  ambassadors  to 
Rome  landed  at  the  island.  The  first  Englishman  known  to 
have  visited  it  was  Thomas  Cavendish,  who  touched  there  in 
June  1588  during  his  voyage  round  the  world.  Another  English 

* "  Calling  "  ships  are  those  whkh  have  been  boarded  by  the 
harbour  master  and  given  prarique.  Since  1 886  boatmen  are  allowed 
to  communicate  with  ships  that  have  not  di>tained  pratique,  and 
these  are  known  as  "  passug  "  ships. 


seaman,  Captain  KendaO,  visited  St  Helena  in  1591,  tad  In  1593 
Sir  James  Lancaster  stopped  at  the  island  on  his  way  home  from 
the  East.  In  1603  the  same  commander  again  visited  St  Helena 
on  his  return  from  the  first  voyage  equipped  by  the  East  India 
Company.  The  Portuguese  had  by  this  time  given  up  calling 
at  the  island,  which  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Dutch 
about  1645.  The  Dutch  occupation  was  temporary  and  ecutd 
in  1651,  the  year  before  they  founded  Cape  Town.  The  British 
East  India  Company  appropriated  the  island  immediately  after 
the  departure  of  the  Dutch,  and  they  were  confirmed  in  possession 
by  a  dause  in  their  charter  of  1661.  The  company  built  a  fort 
(1658),  named  after  the  duke  of  York  (James  11.) ,  and  estabUshed 
a  garrison  in  the  ishind.  In  1673  the  Dutch  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession,  but  were  ejected  after  a  few  months'  occupation. 
Since  that  date  St  Helena  has  been  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  Great  Britain,  though  in  1706  two  ships  anchored  off  James- 
town were  carried  off  by  the  French,  In  1673  the  Dutch  had 
been  expelled  by  the  forces  of  the  Crown,  but  by  a  new  charter 
granted  in  December  of  the  same  year  the  East  India  Company 
were  d^kured  **  the  true  and  absolute  lords  and  proprietors" 
of  the  ishmd.  At  this  time  the  inhabitants  numbered  about 
1000,  of  whom  nearly  half  were  negro  slaves.  In  1810  the 
company  began  the  importation  of  Chinese  from  their  factory 
at  Canton.  During  the  company's  rule  the  island  prospered, 
thousands  of  homeward-bound  vessels  anchored  in  the  road- 
stead in  a  year,  .staying  for  considerable  periods,  refitting  and 
revictualh'ng.  Large  sums  of  money  were  thus  expended  in 
the  island,  where  wealthy  merchants  and  officials  had  their  resi- 
dence. The  plantations  were  worked  by  the  slaves,  who  were 
subjected  to  very  barbarous  laws  until  1792,  when  a  new  code 
of  regulations  ensured  their  humane  treatment  and  prohibited 
the  importation  of  any  new  slaves.  Later  It  was  enacted  that  all 
children  of  slaves  bom  on  or  after  Christmas  Day  18x8  should 
be  free,  and  between  1826  and  1836  all  slaves  were  set  at 
liberty.. 

Among  the  governors  appmnted  by  the  company  to  rule  at 
§t  Helena  was  one  of  the  Huguenot  refugees,  Captain  Stephen 
Poirier  (1697-^x707),  who  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  introduce 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  A  later  governor  (i 741-1 743)  was 
Robert  Jenkin  (^.t .)  of  *'  Jenkin's  ear  "  fame.  Dampier  visited 
the  island  twice,  in  1691  and  1701;  Haliey's  Mount  commemor- 
ates the  visit  paid  by  the  astronomer  Edmund  Halley  in  1676- 
1678 — the-first  of  a  number  of  scientific  men  who  have  pursued 
their  studies  on  the  island. 

In  181 5  the  British  government  Selected  St  Helena  as  the  place 
of  detention  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  was  brought  to  the 
island  in  October  of  that  year  and  lodged  at  Longwood,  where 
he  died  in  May  1821.  During  this  period  the  island  was  strongly 
garrisoned  by  regular  troops,  and  the  governor.  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  was  nominated  by  the  Crown.  After  Napoleon's  death 
the  East  India  Company  resumed  full  control  of  St  Helena 
lutil  the  22nd  of  April  1834,  on  which  date  it  was  in  virtue  of 
an  act  passed  in  1833  vested  in  the  Crown.  As  a 'port  of  call 
the  island  continued  to' enjoy  a  fair  measure  of  prosperity  until 
about  1870.  Since  that  date  the  great  decrease  in  the  number 
of  vessels  visiting  Jamestown  has  deprived  the  islanders  of  their 
principal  means  of  subsistence.  When  steamers  began  to  be 
substituted  for  saih'ng  vessels  and  when  the  Suez  Canal  was 
opened  (in  1869)  fewer  ships  passed  the  island,  while  of  those 
that  still  pass  the  greats  number  are  so  well  found  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  them  to  call  (see  also  §  InhabUatUs).  The  Vrith- 
drawal  in  1906  of  the  small  garrison,  hitherto  maintained  by 
the  imperial  government,  was  another  cause  of  depression. 
During  the  Anglo-^oer  war  of  1899-1902  some  thousands  of 
Boer  prisoners  were  detained  at  St  Helena,  which  has  also  served 
as  the  place  of  exile  of  several  Zulu  chiefs,  including  Dinizulu. 

Bibliography.— -I.  C.  MelHss,  St  HeUna:  a  Physical,  Historical 
and  Topotraphical  Description  of  Uu  Island,  vulnding  its  Cooloty, 
Fauna,  Flora  and  Meteorology  (London,  1875):  E.  L.  Jackson,  St 
Helena  (London.  1903) ;  T.  Ti.  Brooke.  History  tff  the  Island  oj(  St 
Helena  .  ..to  iSij  (3nd  ed..  London.  1834),  in  this  book  are  cited 
many  early  accounts  of  the  island;  General  A.  Beatson  (governor 
9f  the  island  1808-1813),  TroOt  Btktvoo  to  tk*  Idaad  «/  iS  HtUna 
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QjaaAan,  l8i<S) ;  Estnetifrom  AeSt  Bdma  Jbuordshvm  1673  lo  tSjg 
(oocnpiled  by  H,  R.  Janitch,  •ometime  ffovtrnor  of  the  ialaad,  James-, 
town,  XS85);  Charlea  Darwin,  Ceohiual  (^servaHons  on  VokaHic 
Idamds  (i844)>  For  a  condtiwed  general  account  consult  (Sir) 
C.  P.  Lucas.  Historical  Geofnpky  </  tlu  Britisk  Cclmna  (vol.  iii., 
West  AMea,  3nd  ed.,  Oxford,  1900).  See  also  M.  Danvcri,  RtPort 
am  Am  Reeords  of  tho  India  Offict,  vd.  i.  pt.  L  (London,  1887)  :TI« 
Africa  Pilot,  pL  iL  (5th  ed.,  iQOi);  Roport  m  tko  Present  Position 


and  Prospects  of  Ike  ApicnUural  Resonrees  of  tke  Islasid  o/5l  Hdena, 
by  (Sir)  D.  Morris  (1884;  reprinted  1906).  ^  (R.  L.  A.;  F.  R.  C. 
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.  ST  BBLBHS,  a  ittarket  town  and  muoldpel,  ootinty,  and  parlia- 
mentazy  borou^  of  Lancaahire,  En^^d,  14  m.  E.N.E.  from 
Livezpool,  00  the  London  &  North- Western  and  Great  Central 
railwajfs.  Pop.  (1891)  73,4x3;  (1901)  84,4x0.  A  canal  com- 
municates "with  the  Metaey.  The  town  is  wholly  of  modem 
development.  Besides  the  town  haU  and  other  public  buildingi 
and  institutions  there  may  be  mentioned  the  .Gamble  Institute, 
erected  and  presented  by  Sir  David  (lamUe,  Bart.,  for  a  technical 
school,  educating  some  aooo  students,  and,  library.  Among 
several  public  pleasure  grounds  the  principal  are  the  Taylor 
Tnxk  of  48  acres,  and  the  smaller  Victoria  and  Thatto  Heath 
Paries.  This  is  the  principal  seat  in  En^and  for  the  manufacture 
of  crown,  plate,  and  sheet  ^aaa;  there  are  also  art  ^lass  works, 
and  extensive  copper  smelting  and  refining  work^,  as  weD  as 
chemical  works,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  potteries  and  patent' 
medidne  works.  There  are  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood. 
To  the  north  of  the  town  are  a  few  ecclesiastical  niiiu,  known 
as  Windleshaw  Abbey,  together  with  a  well  called  St  Thomas' 
wdl,  btft  the  history  of  the  foundation  is  not  known.  The 
parliamentary  borough  (x88s)  returns  one  member.  The  county 
bonni^  was  created  in  x888.  The  town  was  incorporated  in 
x868,  and  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  9  aldermen 
and  37  coundllMS.   Area  7385  acres. 

ST  fffWJKW.  the  chief  town  of  Jersey,  the  largest  of  the  (Channel 
Tslands.  Fop.  (1901)  37,866.  It  lies  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island  on  the  eastern  side  of  St  Aubin's  Bay.  The  harbour 
is  flanked  on  the  W.  by  a  rocky  ridge  on  which  stands  Elizabeth 
Castle,  and  commanded  on  the  east  by  Fort  Regent  on  its  lofty 
promoDtory.  The  parish  church  is  a  cruciform  building  with 
embattled  tower,  dating  in  part  from  the  X4th  century.  It 
amtains  a  monument  to  Major  Peirson,  who  on  the  occasion  of 
a  French  attack  on  Jersey  in  X78X  headed  the  militia  to  oppose 
them,  and  forced  thepi  to  surrender,  but  was  killed  as  his  followers 
were  at  the  point  of  victory.  The  French  leader,  Banm  de 
Rullecouzt,  is  buried  in  the  churchyard.  The  spot  where 
Petrson  fell,  in  what  is  now  called  Peirson  Place,  is  marked  by 
a  tablet.  A  large  canvas  by  John  Singleton  Copley  depicting 
the  scene  is  in  the  Natioud  Gallery,  London,  and  a,  copy  is 
in  the  court  bouse  of  St  Helier.  This  building  {la  Cokue), 
in  Royai  Square,  is  the  meetix^-place  of  the  ro>^  court  and 
deUberative  Sutes  of  Jersey.  Victoria  College  was  opened 
in  X853  and  commemorates  a  visit  of  Qaeen  Victoria  and  the 
prince  amsort  to  the  island  in  1846.  A  house  in  Marine 
Terrace  is  distinguished  as  the  residence  of  Victor  Hugo  (185X' 
1855).  Eliabeth  Castle,  which  is  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  causeway,  dates  from  I55z-X5^;  and  in  1646  and 
1649  Prince  Charla  resided  here.  In  1649  he  was  pro- 
claimed king,  as  Charles  11.,  in  Jersey  by  the  rojrslist  governor 
George  Carteret.  On  actually  coming  to  the  throne  he  gav^ 
tbe  islaxxl  the  mace  which  is  still  used  at  the  meetings  of  the 
court  and  States.  Close  to  the  castle  are.  remiuwts  of  »  chapel 
or  cril,  from  which  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  known  as  the 
Hermitage,  dating  probably  from  the  9th  or  xoth  century, 
and  traditionally  connected  with  the  patron  saint  Helerius. 

SAmT-HILAIRB,  AUOUSTDf  FRA1IC0I8  C^SAR  PROU- 
Vn^AL  DB;  commonly  known  as  Augusie  dk  (X799-1853), 
Frendi  botanist  and  traveller,  was  bom  at  Orleans  <m  the  4th 
of  October  1799.  He  began  to  publish  memoirs  on  botanical 
subjects  at  an  eariy  age.  In  x8i6--x833  and  in  X830  he  travelled 
in  South  America,  ^q>edally  in  south  and  central  Brazil,  and  the 
results  of  his  study  oif  the  rich  flora  of  the  regions  through  which 
be  passed  appeared  in  several  books  and  numerous  articles  in 
trifatiiic  jottnials.  ^Tbe  works  by  which  he  is  best  known  are 


the  ^ora  BrasUiae  Jieridumalis  (3' vols.',  folio,  with  193  coloured 
plates,  i835-x833),  published  in  conjtmction  with  A.  de  Jussien 
and  J.  Cambeas^es,  Histoire  des  planles  Us  plus  romarquabUs  du 
BrisU  et  de  Paroguay  (x  voL  4to,  30  plates,  1834),  Plantes  usuelUs 
des  BrisUiens  (x  -voL  4to,  70  i^tes,  x837~x838),  also  in  con- 
junction with  De  Jussieu  and  CambessMcs,  and  Voyage  dans 
le  distrid  des  diamants  etsur  U  littoral, du  Brisil  (3  vols.,  8vo,  X833). 
Ha  Lemons  de  botaniquOf  eomprenant  principalement  la  morpkologio 
vigUaU  (1840),  was  a  comprehensive  exposition  of  botanical 
morpbdogy  and  of  its  application  to 'systematic  botany.  He 
died  at  Orleans  on  the  3cih  of  September  1853. 

8T  HUBBRT,  «  small  town  of  Belgium  in  the  province  of 
Luxemburg  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Ardennes.  Pop.  XX904) 
3304.  It  is  famous  for  its  abbey  church  containing  Uie  shrine 
of  St  Hubert,  and.  for  its  annual  pilgrimage.  According  to 
tradition  the  church  and  a  monastery  attached  to  it  were  founded 
in  tbe  7th  century  by  Plcctrade,  wife  of  Pippin  of  Herstal.  The 
second  church  was  built  in  the  lath  century,  but  burnt  by  a 
French  army  under  Qoadi  in  the  x6th  century<  The  present 
building  is  its  successor,  but  has  been  restored  in  modem  times 
and  presents  no  special  feature.  The  tomb  of  St  Hubert-— a 
marble  sarcophagus  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  and  having  four 
statuettes  of  other  saints  at  the  angles— stands  in  one  of  the  side 
chapels.  The  legend  of  the  conversion  of  St  Hubert— a  hunter 
before  he  was  a  saint — ^by  his  meeting  in  the  forest  a  stag  with 
a  crucifix  between  its  antlers,  is  well  known,  and  explains  how  he 
became. the -patron  saint  of  huntsmen.  The  place  where  he  is 
supposed  to  have  met  the  stag  is  still  known  as  "  to  conterserie  " 
and  is  almost  5  m.  from  St  Hubert  on  the  road  to  La  Roche. 
The  pilgrimage  of  St  Hubert  in  May  attracts  aimually  between 
thirty  and  fifty  thousand  pilgrims:  The  buildings  of  the  old 
monastery  have  been  utilized  for  a  state  training-school  for 
waifs  and  strays,  which  contains  on  an  average  five  hundred 
pupils.  In  the  middle  ages  the  abbey  of  St  Hub^t  was  one  of 
the  most  important  in  Europe,  owning  forty  villages  with  an 
annual  inc(»ne  <rf  over  80^000  crowns.  During  the  French 
Revolution,  when  Belgium  w^s  divided  into  several  departments, 
the  possessions  of  the  abbey  were  sold  for  £75,000,  but  the  bishop 
of  Namur  was  permitted  to  buy  the  church  itself  for  £1350. 

8T  HTACmTHB,  a  dty  and  port  of  entry  of  (^lebec,  Canada, 
'And  capital  of  St  Hyacinthe  county,  33  m.  E.N.E.  of  Montreal, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Yamaska  and  on  the  Grand  Tmnk, 
Canadian  Pacific,  Intercolonial,  and  (^ebec  Southern  railways. 
Pop.  (x9ox)  93x0.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  contains  a  rlsstiral  coUe^,  dairy  school,  two  monasteries 
and  several  other  educational  and  charitable  institutions.  It 
has  manufactures  of  organs,  leather,  woollens  and  agricultural 
implements,  and  is  an  important  distributing  centre  for  the 
surrounding  district. 

SAIlinilB,  JOSEPH  ZAVIER  (X798-X865),  French  novelist 
and  dramatist,  whose  real  surname  was  Bonipace,  was  bom  in 
Paris  on  the.ioth  of  July  1798  In  1833  he  produced  a  volume 
of  poetry  in  the  maimer  of  the  Romanticists,  entitled  Pohnes^ 
odes,  4pUres.  In  1836  appeared  Picciola,  the  story  of  the  comte 
de  Chamey,  a  political  prisoner  in  Piedmont,  whose  reason  was 
saved  by  h|s  cult  of  a  tmy  flower  growing  between  the  paving 
stones  of  his  prison  yard.  This  story  is  a  masterpiece  of  the 
sentimental  kind,  and  has  been  translated  into  many  European 
knguages.  He  produced  many  other  novels,  none  of  striking 
individuality  with  the  exception  of  Seul  (1857),  which  purported 
to  be  the  authentic  record  of  Alexander  Sdkirk  on  his  desert 
island.  Saintine  was  a  prolific  dramatist,  and  collaborated  in 
some  hundred  pieces  with  Scribe  and  others,  usually  under  the 
name  of  Xavier.    He  died  on  the  3xst  of  January  X865. 

STINOBERT*  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria' 
on  the  Rohrbach,  14  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Zweibrttcken.  Pop.  (1905) 
X5,S3X.  It  has  coal-mines  and  manufactures  of  glass  and 
machinery.  There  are  also  large  iron  and  steel  works  in  the 
town,  and  other  industries  are  the  making  of  powder,  leather, 
cigars,  soap  and  cotton.  St  Ingbert  is  named  after  the  Irish 
saint.  St  Ingobert,  axul  befenged  for  300  years  to  the  electorate 
of  Triet 
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n  ntt,  1  nuket  town,  Bnmldpd  boion^  ud  ifipiirt  in  tbe 
St  Iva  puliuBcntiiiy  divlMao  of  Comnll,  Enilud,  lo  m. 
M.N.E.  o[  Feniuice,  on  >  bnocb  of  thu  Gnat  Wetteni  nilny. 
Pop.  (ijoi)  6699.  It  lie*  MM  Iht  W.  bora  of  St  Ivet  Bay  00 
the  N.  cout.  The  older  itneu  neu  the  huboui  tit  nunw  ind 
iiRguliT,  but  OQ  ihc  upper  dopet  then  ue  modern  tenutt  wilh 
gopd  hoiuo.  The  imill  hubour,  protected  by  m  broLkw^ter, 
oiigiiully  built  by  John  Sraeatoa  ia  1767,  htf  tuBend  from 
the  ■ccumulitioD  of  und,  u>d  M  the  loveit  lids  ii  dry. 
The  fiiheriet  for  pildurd,  herring  ud  mtcLerel  ur  [mportanL 

ol  the  town  it  nurked  by  &  gruitc  monumeal  etecud  b  17S) 
by  jDhh  KiuB,  B  utive  oI  the  town,  wbo  latoided  ta  be  boiitd 
here;  to  nuunttin  1  qulnqueaniil  cekbntioa  on  the  <pot  fa* 
bequeathed  property  to  the  town  luthoiities.  The  botoii^  b 
under  ■  miyor,  4  (Idermeo  ud  T 1  anindUon.  Am,iSgoiatt. 
.'  Tbe  town  taket  nune  from  St  Hyi,  or  U,  en  Iilifa  virgin  ud 
■nutyi,  wbo  1*  Hid  to  have  uxomptJiiHi  St  Ptru  on  fail 
miniooaiy  jounwy  to  Comwill  la  the  jih  century,  ud  lo  have 
Luded  neu  thia  place.  The  Patent  RoUa  diacloM  u  almoil 
continuoui  leiiei  of  trials  for  piracy  and  plunder  by  St  Ive* 
iailon  from  the  Kj^nni^ig  of  the  1^  to  the  end  of  the  i6(h 
century.  A  mere  chapeLry  of  Lelant  and  the  leu  important 
member  of  the  distant  manor  of  Ludgvan  Lcaae,  wbch  m 
Domcida]'  Book  appean  ai  Ludiiam,  It  had  no  foMering  hud 
to  misiilei  10  it*  powth.  InordettoauimcBttbebifluenccollht 
Tudon  in  the  HouK  of  Conunraa,  Phil^  and  Idaiy  in  155S 
Invetted  it  wilb  the  privilege  of  retuminc  3  memben. '  It*  iBiin 
were  at  that  time  adminlitered  by  a  beadwanlen,'  wbo  after 
iSdS  appeari  under  the  name  of  portreeve,  11  chief  buigeuei 
and  34  ordinary  burgeaici.  The  portreeve  waa  elected  by  the 
34;  the  II  by  (he  chief  [nhabitantt.  Tbii  body  had  control 
over  the  Gibing,  the  harbour  and  harbour  dues,  the  fabric  of  the 
church,  sanitation  and  the  poor-  In  i6j9  a  charter  of  incorpora' 
tion  was  granted  under  wbjch  the  portreeve  became  mayor,  the 
4  were  styled  burgesies.     Pro- 
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■chooL  This  charier  was 
larles  H.  and  a  new  one  panted  in  1&8J,  tbe 
c  number  of  aldermen  to  10  and  of  burgesses 
i£ed  the  parliamentaty  Eranchlsc  ud  tbe  (airs 
provided  a  court  ot  pie-powder;  ii  alio  coo- 
lafeguanling  the  ri^t*  of  the  marquess  of 
of  Ludgvaji  Lease  and  Porthia. 


In  iSjs  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and 
with  the  administrallan  of  the  boron^.  In  1831  St  Ives  lost 
one  of  iu  memben,  and  in  1^85  tba  other.  Both  marketi  are 
now  held,  but  only  one  of  the  fairs.  This  takes  place  on  the 
Saturday  nearest  St  Andrew'a  day. 

.  n  IVEi,amaikettownudmunIdpa]borou^inthenetthem 
parliamentary  diviiiui  of  Himllngdonshire,  England,  maioly 
on  the  left  (north)  bank  ol  tbe  Ouse,  5  m,  E.  of  Huntingdon  by 
the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1931)  i«io.  The  river  is 
croued  by  u  old  bridge  laid  to  have  been  built  by  the  ahboti  of 
Ramsey  early  in  the  ijtfa  QDIury.  A  building  over  the  centre 
pier  of  the  bridge  wis  once  u*ed  u  a  chapel.  The  causeway 
(1817]  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  i>  built  on  arches  so  as  to 
aisiil  the  Bow  of  the  river  in  time  ol  flood.  The  church  of  All 
Saints  is  Perpendicular,  with  earlier  poniona.  A  curious  custom 
Is  practised  aimually  Id  ihii  church  In  conneiioa  with  a  bequest 
made  by  a  certain  Dr  Robert  Wilde  In  1678:  it  is  the  distribution 
of  Bible*  to  di  boys  and  til  gills  of  the  town.  The  originsl 
piovision  wat  that  the  Biblet  ibould  be  catt  lor  by  diet  on  the 
Communion  table.  Oliver  Cromwell  wat  a  reudent  -in  St  Ives 
id  i6]4-t6]j,  but  tbe  house  which  be  InhaWled — Slepe  Hall — 
wat  demoliihed  b  the  middle  dI  the  igth  centtiry.  Sc  Ives  haa 
a  considerable  agricultural  trade.  It  is  governed  by  ■  mayor, 
4  aldermen  and  1 1  coundllon.  Area  ijifi  sera. 

■  The  muor  of  "Slepe  "  is  laid  to  have  been  given  by  £thelstu 
"  Hannetaune  "  to  the  abbot  of  Ramsey  and  cooGnned  to  him 
by  King  Edgai.  It  owed  Ita  change  of  name  to  tbe  tnppoaed 
ditcovtry  of  tbe  grave  of  St  Ive,  a  Fenian  bUbop,  in  looi. 


and  a  prkny  wat  fonnded  b  the  aame  year  by  Abbot  Ednoth  aa 
a  ceU  to  Kamiey.  St  Ive*  waa  chieSy  noted  lor  ita  fair,  which 
was  first  gruted  to  the  abbot  ol  Ranaey  by  Henry  L  to  be  held 
on  Uonday  in  Easter  week  and  eight  days  [ollawing.  In  tiK 
reign  of  Henry  m.  merchants  ftom  FUnders  came  to  the  lair, 
which  had  beconu  w  impottsot  that  the  king  granted  it  to  be 
continued  beyond  the  eight  dayl  if  the  abbot  agreed  to  pay  ■ 
farm  of  £;o  yeariy  for  the  extra  days.  The  lair,  with  a  market 
on  Monday  gruted  to  the  abbot  b  11&6,  suivivet,  and  wat 
purcbued  hi  1874  by  the  corpomtion  from  the  duke  of 
Uancbetter.    Tbe  town  wat  Incorpomled  b  1874. 

■T  JUll'«'UatlY.  a  town  of  wcstera  Fruce,  lapiial  ol  u 
anondittement  b  the  department  of  Charecte-Inf&Ieure, 
}]  m.  E.  ol  Rocbelort  by  laiL  Pop.  (1906)  6141.  St  Jeu  lies 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Boutonne,  which  it  navigable  for  small 
vessels.  Tbe  parish  church  of  Si  Jean  Mauds  on  the  site  d  an 
abbey  church  ol  the  13th  century,  of  which  some  rtmamt  are 
left.  In  is68  tbe  monastery  was  destroyed  by  the  Huguenolt, 
but  much  of  It  was  rebuilt  m  the  17th  and  iglh  centuries,  to  wUdi 
period  belong  two  towers  ud  the  ficsde  of  an  unfinished  church. 
St  Jean  owes  the  su^  iA  its  name  to  llije  neiglibouTing  forest  of 
Angary  (AnHnuan)  Pipiwi  1.  of  Aquiiaint  m  the  9tli  ctntuiy 
eRiblahed  Qieie  a  Benedictine  monastery  which  warn  altervarda 

_       4  '--'—' 3I  John  the  flapiiil.  This  iilic  attracted 

w  up,  took  the  name  of  Si  Jean  d'Angeri, 
mified  b  1(31,  and  b  iio4Rceiv(d* 
tut.  Thi  pniiEiiiiBi  ef  the  oUce  wit 
id  English  bi  the  Hundred  Yean'  Wu. 
FnneMants  at  a  later  dale.  In  Irif  h 
Anjou  (afterwardi  Henry  111.).  Xoaia 
E  Protestants  b  1611  and  deprived  it  ot 
which  he  changed  to  Bwirg.Louia.  ; 
n  nUI-Ot-UIZ,  a  OMtt  town  of  south-western  Fruce, 
in  the  department  of  BMiMt-'Pyrtata,  at  the  mouth  ol  the 
Nivelle,  14  m.  S.W.  of  Bayouie  on  a  branch  of  the  Southern 
railway.  Pop.  {1906}  ]4i4.  St  Jeu-de-Lus  is  situated  b  the 
Basque  country  on  the  bay  of  St  Jean-dc-Lui,  the  entruci  to 
which  it  protected  by  breakwaten  ud  molca.  It  has  a  ijth- 
century  church,  the  chief  (estuies  of  which  are  the  galleries 
b  the  nave,  which,  according  10  tbe  Basque  custom,  sre  reserved 
for  men.  The  Maison  Lohobiague,  tbe  Maison  de  ITnfute 
(both  i7tb  cent.),  and  the  hfliel  de  vUle  (1657)  •"  picturesque 
old  buildbgs.  St  Jeu  is  well  known  for  it)  balbiitf  ud  as  a 
wblet  resort.    Fishing  is  a  coCLSidciabie  mdmtiy. 

r-.  ie-Lui  enjoyed  a 

£""■.■■■'■,'■".■."  ".  "  '."  "■'  '    ""  ■"       I  ■  ;  ve»f  li  were  the 


IT,  it  was  ab 


•j<:-'        ■  -jses  which  conici- 

n    JOBK,     CHAHLES    WILLUX 'OBOBOB '(1S09-1856I,' 

English  naturalist  and  jforlsinu,  son  ol  General  the  Hon.' 
Frederick  St  John,  second  ion  of  Frederick,  second  Viscount 
BoUngbroke,  wss  bom  on  the  jrd  of  December  1809.  He  was 
educated  at  Hidhunt,  Susaei,  and  about  1S18  obtabed  a  clerk- 
ship b  the  trtaiuiy,  but  resigned  b  1S34,  b  which  year  he 
married  a  lady  with  tome  foilune.  He  ultimately  settled  in 
the  "Liigh"  of  Uorty,  "  withb  easy  diuuce  of  mountain 
sport."  In  iSjjaparaiyticteiiuredeprivedbimaf  theoseof  his 
Umbe,  and  for  the  benefit  of  bis  health  be  removed  to  the  south  ol 
En^and.  He  died  at  Wooltton,  near  Southampton,  on  the 
iind  of  July  iSjfi.  Hit  works  are  Wild  Sforls  and  HaHirat 
HiiUry  of  Ot  BitUandi  (1S46,  snd  ed.  1848,  3rd  ed.  1S61}; 
Tnr  in  SuOurioMi  (1S49,  snd  ed.,  with  recollections  by  Captain 
H.  St  John,  1884];  Hula  1^  NalwiU  Hiilory  and  Spurt  im 
Marayikirt,  with  Memoir  fay  C.  Innes  (186],  mded.  1884).  They 
an  writtu  b  a  graphic  style,  ud  illustrated  with  engraving 
many  of  tbem.from  clever  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  hia  own.  1 
R  JORM,  JAMBl  AU00STD8  {>8ai-i87s),  British  anthor 
and  tiarcUer,  wat  bom  in  CmnanhcnshlR,  Wakt,  on  tfa«  14th 


Sr  JOHN,  a— ST  JOHN 


of  Scptoabcr  iloi.  He  rchth]  prfnta  inttnictlon  in  tb« 
rliMift,  «Ad  Mho  icquind  ptobdeacy  in  FitDCh,  luHul,  Spuuih, 
Anbic  ud  PentuL  He  obuincd  ■  ranneiioa  vitfa  >  Plymoutli 
IK  »i[iii»i.  uxt  wboi,  in  iSit,  Jima  Sill  Buckinslum  lURed 
the  Onalof  HtraU,  SI  Joha  bctsne  wiiUDt  editor.  In  |8>7, 
logetber  witli  D.  L.  RichudsoD,  be  foDnded  the  Latdat  WixUy 
JCcnrv,  tubtequently  purduacd  by  Colbum  mad  tnuufomiEd 
into  the  OvUB^Tta/.  He  lived  for  wme /eul  os  the  CODtUkent 
mad  mot  in  tSji  to  ^ypt  ud  Nubia,  tnveUiii(  moMljr  DO 
foot,  the  nsuJU  of  bia  iaumey  were  publiibed  imiler  Ibe  lillo 
Eaf  "*  Moiammti  Mi.  at  Tratdt  in  Uh  VaUiy  »/  tin  NiU 
(i  vob.,  1834),  Eofl  "^  If*^  <>S44).  and  Iiii.  ox  Er^flnm 
N^imati  (i  vob.,  iSsj).  Oa  bia  relum  he  lettled  in  London, 
and  for  many  yean  imte  political  "  leaden  "  (or  the  Daily 
Tdt^mpt.  In  1868  be  puUithed  a  Uje  s/  Sit  WoiUr  Raltitk, 
baaed  on  mcarcbca  in  tbe  uchlva  at  Madrid  and  ellewboe. 
He  died  in  London  on  tbe  aind  ol  Scplember  1S7S-' 

Doidtt  the  worfci  nt    ,  ;....    ■      ■    ]   ■    .  I  .■■-"■-     ( 


u  if  lit  hi*dv 


™«I  iiri- 


firu  (litlf.'Sir  Cant'.:  [>-,'iby,  a  iBvel  (liU);  TVn  ^■■■■1 
AgHw  iitSiarck  <•{_  Btin,i!  {iSm):  Tlie  Nnaaii  et  Pose  11 

ll»ii}:JilJ(inta»dlil  V-;,,.  ""vWi—W:  f .'-:./ ?^u,.  .V;;. 
18J7):    HiMr,    tf   i*.     f    :■■     '.    ■:..  ■..     /".■•■.■:■;    ■."I'll: 

niiou  Enitiili  cla>in. 

-     Of  hb  four  mu.  all  joumaliftB  and  airthon  o{  loinc  1iteni> 

inn   'l^Jcy    fioboftbtDlK    (iSzi-ies^l.    Bayle^   Spenier  

a  RoKse  <iau-i8M)— the  ncond.  Batle  St  John  (iSii- 
1,  bq^a  contiTbuiing  10  Ihe  periodical,  -hen  only  thirteen. 


^bSSed  ialiii'littiLap 


^•sii, 


•e.^ 


-□  MontaiBDe,  and 

'DyreninEeypt  he  wrote  Tar  i.iAinii  P«Hrf 
(1S49).  While  in  Eiypt  tie  kam  Anbic  and  viutaj  the  «u>  of 
Siwa.  Oa  hk  telunilic  icnkd  Eor  Kine  tine  in  l^ria  uid  puhliahd 
TsB  Yean  «  a  l^Hihae  famify  (iSjo)  and  Vinti  in  Uu  Oaiit  el 
SitKM  (.Itvi).  AfteraaRMod  vbdi  totheEanhepubliihrd  ViUorr 
ij/«  ■■£(»*  (1855);  i-K/ifa  rial,  of  i'orii;C*antt(.rJa»JJ/mnfTj 
UAtNtw  £Hpv>  (t854L  ^'^  £«>"■  or  Bi'r'P>'7  '3  '  Muinm 
(liSS):  the  SiiM^w  Kitt^nm,  or  Exptntnca  ani  Sluiiti  in 
£iHT  (i8s6):  rwJi  0/  »  ^mi  llmlaia  im  Om  5«iI»  (iBm): 
Mtjttimt.  a  Swry  d/  Abnlm  (laja):  and  Jfi»iri  d/Oi  />ajtc  g/ 
^aia».2iMii  n  lit  Rff  oj  Lauit  XIV.  (4  voli.,  iSjT). . 

n  tOB».  OUVKR  (r.  1548-1675),  En^h  alatesman  and 
jodge,  naa  the  aon  of  Oliver  St  John.  There  were  two  btanebea 
e(  tbe  andrnt  hmilytoHbidihe  belonged,  namely,  theStJohni 
e<  Blet»>  in  Bedlordihire,  and  the  Si  Johne  of  Lydiard  Titgoie 
in  Willatun.  both  dcaceodanu  of  Ihe  St  Johni  of  Suunion  St 
John  in  Oifordihiie.  Oliver  Si  John  was  ■  member  of  tbe 
senior  tosnch,  bring  (trai.gnndsiD  of  Oliver  St  John,  who  was 
aeated  BinHi  St  Joha  of  Bleuo>  (a  15S0,  and  a  diiuul  couiin 
olihe  4th  baron  wbowaicieilcdsu']  of  Bolingbnke  in  1614,  and 
who  look  an  active  put  on  Ihe  partiamenlary  tide  of  Ihe  Civil 
War,  being  kSted  al  Ihe  ballte  of  Edgehill,  Oliver  i>a>  educaled 
at  Queen' College,  CsiDbtidge,  and  wu  called  10  the  bar  in  1626. 
He  appean  lo  have  got  into  Innible  vrilb  the  court  in  connexion 
with  a  ledilioua  publicaliOD,  and  to  have  auociaied  biniielf  with 
Ibe  falnre  popular  leaden  John  Pym  and  Lord  Saye.  In  i6j8 
be  defended  Hampden  on  bia  itfuial  to  pay  Ship  Unnty,  on 
•rbicb  DccBiion  be  made  a  notable  >p<«ch.  In  Ihe  tame  year  he 
Buuried.  aa  bia  aecond  wife,  Eliubelh  Cromwell,  a  couiin  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  10  whom  hit  £nt  nife  al»  had  been  diitanlly 
related.  Tbe  marriage  led  lo  an  intimate  friendihip  with 
CimowelL  St  John  wai  member  for  Tolnei  in  both  tbe  Short 
and  Ihe  Long  Parliament,  where  he  acted  in  dose  alliance  with 
Hampden  and  Pym,  especiaDy  in  opposition  lo  Ihe  impost  of  Ship 
Uoney  (f.r.).  In  1641,  with  a  view  of  tecuriog  hliiupport,  the 
king  ai^winied  Si  John  (otidlor-gnierBl, ,  None  tbe  leu  he 

>  Tlua  title  >■  «in  held  by  Ihe  family  UoeaHy  drKendcd  from  Ihe 
itf  hann.  «aid  by  J.  H.  Rnrad  to  be  Ihe  only  pcenge  family 


took  an  active  put  In  promot&gtlu'tmpeuliment  of  Slnllotd 

and  in  preparing  Ihe  bUta  brought  forward  by  the  popular  parly 
In  tbe  Commona,  And  was  diimiiaed  fnun  office  in  164J.  On  tbe 
o'atbreak  of  the  Civil  Wu,  he  became  rea>gnized  aa  one  of  the 
parliamentary  kaden.  In  the  quarrd  between  the  parliament 
and  the  army  in  1647  he  aided  with  Ihe  latter,  and  throufbout 
Ihii  period  he  enjoyed  Cromwell's  entire  confidence. 

In  164^  Si  John  waa  appoinicd  chief  juatice  of  the  common 
pleaa;  and  from  thii  time  be  devoted  hlmaelf  mainly  10  hii 
judicial  dutiea.  He  refused  to  acl  aa  one  of  the  commtniODen 
for  the  trial  of  Charlea.  He  had  no  hand  in  Piide'i  Purge,  nor 
in  the  conaiituiion  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  i6ji  he  went  10 
the  Hague  aa  one  of  the  envoyi  to  negollale  a  union  between 
England  and  Holland,  a  miiaiDn  In  which  he  entirely  [ailedl 
hut  in  tbe  aame  year  be  cuccciafully  conducted  a  aimHar  negotia- 
tion with  Scotland.  After  the  Rcitonlion  he  pubUihed  an 
account  of  hii  pan  conduct  {Thi  Ctae  a/  Ofiper  St  Jilm,  1660), 
and  tbii  apologia  enabled  him  lo  eacape  any  more  Kvere 
vtcgeance  than  eaduaon  from  public  office.  He  retired  to 
bit  country  boiue  In  Nonhamptonthire  till  iMi,  when  be 
went  to  live  abroad.    He  died  on  ihe  311I  of  December  167J, 

By  hit  fint  wife  St  John  had  Iwo  toot  and  Iwo  dau^ten. 
Hit  dau^ter  Johanna  manjed  Sir  Waller  Si  John  of  Lydiard 
Tregoie  and  wat  the  grandmother  of  Viicount  Bolingbroke^ 
By  hit  tecond  wife  he  bad  two  children,  and  after  her  death  be 
muiied,  in  164;,  Eluabeth,  daughter  ol  Daniel  Onenbiidge. 

See  the  ahoveHnemioned  Can  tf  aiter  SI  Jtkn  (Loodoa.  1660), 
aad  St  lohn't  Sfik  U  On  Lfti.  Jan.  jOi,  16*0,  ctrntnunt  Shif- 
Mom  llmlot,  1&40).  See  ake  Mark  Noble  J/moiri  ef  At  Pra- 
.  .if.  .    .  .„       .  .>   ..      'i.^London.  1787);  Anthonyi 

.LondoD.lSie);' 

.    _      _ ,,._.._         .         _     .      ,U™lon,liK. 

1891).  wd  BiUorj  t}  lit  CamwmHuM  and  PrelnUmU  (t  voIl, 
LwfoQ.  te94~>»01):  Lord  Clanndon,  Hiiltryef  tU  AMlwa  and 
Cml  Wari  tnEntiai^  (7_voli.,  Oaford.  1810) :  Tlnrht  SUtU  Pafmi 
(7  vol!.,  London.  iT4a):EdnundL<Hllow,  llnwiri, edited  by  C,  H. 
Finb  (I  volt.,  (hdonl.  1804);  Thonaa  Carlyle,  Oiit  CmntU'i 
UiUfi  a%i  Spackti:  C.  hTTMi')  an.  U  Did.  irf  Hu.  Biti..  vol.  1. 

John  county,  New  Bmnawkk, 

Canada,  in  45°  14'  N.,  and  66'  s'  W,,  4S1  m.  from  Monlteal  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  Pop.  (looi)  40,711.  Ititiiluated 
at  ibemoulhoItbeSl  JohnHveronamckypcnintula.  Wilhil 
arc  incocponled  the  neighbouring  lawns  of  Carlelon  and  (since 
1S80)  Portland.  The  river,  which  is  spanned  by  two  bridge*, 
entcn  Ihe  harbour  through  a  rocky  gorge,  which  is  pataable 
by  thipi  for  forty-five  minutes  during  each  ebb  and  flow  ol  Ibe 
tide.  Tbe  buboor  level  at  high  tide  (tee  FuNDV,  Bav  or)  it 
6  to  II  fl.  higher  Ihan  thai  of  the  river,  bul  al  low  lide  about  at 
much  below  il,  hence  the  phenomenon  of  a  fill  oulwardi  and 
tnwanli  al  every  tide.  St  John  ia  an  impoctanl  itatlon  of  the 
Intercolonial,  Canadian  Pacific,  and  New  Brunswick  Soulhcm 
railways,  and  tharea  with  Halifax  ihe  honour  of  being  the  chief 
winter  port  of  the  Dominion,  the  harbour  being  deep,  tbellered 
and  free  from  ice.  It  ia  Ihe  diitributing  centre  for  a  large 
district,  rich  in  agricultural  produce  and  lumber,  and  has  larger 
Halifai,  though  lett  imports.  It  is  also  the  centre 
of  Gtheriet  which  employ  neatly  isoo  men,  and  hat  important 


EdwaidFoKn*  jHl(ii>/£i(laiid.vDl.vi.T!)' 
S.  R.  Gardiner,  HiHtn  of  it  CthI  CimlWvb 
1891).  wd  ffulory  g/  lit  CamwmHuM  and  J 


id  fun 


e«abli)heda  .  ... 

cprponled  with  Conway  (Carlelon 

in  the  province,  hut  for  milhary 
capita  Ob  Fr '     •--  — 


..„ ..  Ji'^TiS.. ., 

1758.  when  il  pasted  into  ihe  hands  of  Biiuin. 
Linited  Empire  Loyiliils  landed  at  Si  John  and 


Ua  FanpiaiCTOH)i  ttt  growlh  hat  be; 
:ive  Grei,  etpecially  that  o(  Tune  1877, 
way,  but  it  ua  tincc  been  rebuilt  in  gn 
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ST  JOHN— ST  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM 


ST  JOHN,  an  island  in  the  Danish  West  Indies.  It  lies  4  m.  E. 
of  St  Thomas,  is  10  m.  long  and  s|  m.  wide;  area  ax  sq.  m. 
It  is  a  mass  of  rugged  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  is  Camel 
Mountain  (x  270  f  t.)<  Although  one  of  the  best  watered  and  most 
fertUe  of  the  Virgin  Group,  it  has  little  commerce.  It  is  a  free 
port,  and  possesses  in  Coral  Bay  the  best  harbour  of  refuge  in 
the  Antilles.  The  village  of  Cruxbay  lies  on  the  northern  coast. 
Pop.  (x90x)  925- 

ST  JOHN,  a  river  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  rising  in  two 
branches,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  U.S.A.,  and  in  the  province 
of  Quebec.  Tlie  American  branch,  known  as  the  Walloostook, 
flows  N.E.  to  the  New  Brunswick  frontier,  where  it  turns  S.E. 
and  for  80  m.  forms  the  international  boundary.  A  little  above 
Grand  Falls  the  St  John  enters  Canada  and  flows  through  New 
Brunswick  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  at  St  John.  Its  total  length 
u  about  450  m.  It  is  navigable  for  large  steamers  as  far  as 
Fredericton  <86  m.),  and  in  spring  and  early  summer  for 
smaller  vessels  to  Grand  Falls  (a  20  m.),  where  a  series  of 
falls  and  rapids  form  a  descent  of  70  or  80  ft.  Above  the  falls 
It  is  navigable  for  65  m.  It  drains  an  area  of  36,000  sq.  m., 
of  which  half  is  in  New  Brunswick,  and  receives  numerous 
tributaries,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Aroostook,  Allagash, 
Madawaska  (draining  Lake  Temiscouata  in  Quebec),  Tobique 
and  Nashwaak. 

ST  JOHN  OP  JBRU8ALEM,  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF 
THE  HOSPITAL  OP  (Orda  fratrum  hospitalarumm  Hierosolyh 
mUanorumt  Ordo  milUiae  Sancti  Jokanms  Bapiistae  kospit(Uis 
HitrosolymitaHt),  known  also  later  as  the  Knights  of  Rbooes 
and  the  Sovexeicn  Oxdek  op  the  Knights  of  Malta.  The 
history  of  this  order  divides  itself  naturally  into  four  periods: 
(x)  From  its  foundation  in  Jerusalem  during  the  First  Crusade 
to  its  expulsion  from  the  Holy  Land  after  the  fall  of  the  Latin 
kingdom  in  xaQx;  (a)  from  1309-1310,  when  the  order  was 
established  in  Rhodes,  to  its  expulsion  from  the  island  in  1533; 
(3)  from  1539  to  1798,  during  which  its  headquarters  were  in 
Malta;  (4)  its  development,  as  reconstituted  after  its  virtual 
destruction  in  X798,  to  the  present  day. 

t  Early  Developments. — Medieval  legend  set  back  the  beginnings 
to  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  with  King  Antiochus  as  the 
founder  and  Zacharias,  father  of  the  Baptist,  as  one  of  the  first 
masters;  later  historians  of  the  order  maintained  that  it  was 
established  as  a  military  order  contemporaneously  with  the 
Latin  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  had  no  coimexion  with 
any  earlier  foundation  (so  P.  A.  Paoli,  De  origine).  This  view 
would  now  seen^  to  be  disproved,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  order 
was  connected  with  an  earlier  Hospikde  HierosdymUanum} 
Such  a  hospitafhad  existed  in  the  Holy  City,  with  rare  interrup* 
tions,  ever  since  it  had  become  a  centre  of  Christian  pilgrimage. 
About  1033  certain  merchants  of  Amalfi  had  purchased  the  site 
of  the  Latin  hospice  established  by  Charlemagne,  destroyed  in 
loio  with  the  other  Christian  establishments  by  order  of  the 
fanatical  caliph  Hakim  Biamrillah,*  and  had  there  founded  a 
hospital  for  pilgrims,  served  by  Benedictines  and  later  dedicated 
to  St  John  the  Baptist.*  When,  in  1087,  the  crusaders  surrounded 
the  Holy  City,  the  head  of  this  hospital  was  a  certain  Gerard  or 

r  *  Cf.  the  bull  of  Pope  Celestine  II.  to  Raymond  du  Puy,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Teutonic  order,  which  describes  the  Hospital  as 
"  Hospitalem  domum  sancte  ctvitatts  Jerusalem,  que  a  lon^s  retro 
temporibus  Christi  pauperum  ustbus  dcdicau,  tam  christianorum 
quam  etiam  Sarracenorum  tempore  .  .  .  .  "  (Le  Roulx,  Cartuiaire^ 

I  No.  154)- 

*  This  solution  of  the  much  debated  question  of  the  connexion  of 
the  HosptuI  with  the  Benedictine  foundation  c^  Sancta  Maria 
Latina  is  worked  out  in  much  detail  by  M.  DeiaviUe  Le  Roulx  in  his 
Les  HospUaliers  en  Terre*SainU,  chap.  L 

'  William  c^  Tyre  says  that  they  erected  in  that  place  an  altar 
to  St  John  Eleemon,  patriarch  cl  Alexandria,  renowned  for  his 
charities.  This  mistake  led  to  the  widespread  belief  that  this 
saint,  and  not  St  Tohn  the  Baptist,  was  the  original  patron  of  the 
order.  A  passage  m  the  bull  addressed  by  Pope  Paschal  to  Gerard 
(Cartmlaire,  Na  30)  would  seem  to  leave  the  dedication  in  doubt: 
"  Xenodochium,  quod  .  .  .  juxtabeatiJohannisBaptistaeecclesiam 
instituisti."  The  patronage  of  St  John  may  thus  have  merely  been 
the  result  of  this  juxtapositkm,  as  the  Templars  took  their  name 
from  the  site  of  the  motncr^house. 


Gerald.^  who  earned  their  gratitude  by  assisting  them  in  aoine 
way  during  the  siege.*  After  the  capture  of  the  city  he  used  his 
popularity  to  enlsige  and  reconstitute  the  hospitaL  If,  as  M. 
Le  Rouhc  surmises,  he  had  previously  been  affiliated  to  the 
Benedicdnes,  he  now  left  than  Ad  adopted  for  hit  order  the 
Augustinian  rule.  Donations  and  privileges  were  showered  upon 
the  new  establishment.  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  led  the  way  by 
granting  to  it  in  Jerusalem  itself  the  aual  Hestilia  (Es  SiWleh) 
and  two  bakehouses,*  Kings,  nobles  and  prelates  followed  suit, 
not  in  the  Holy  Land  only,  but  in  Provence,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  England  and  Italy:  in  Portugal  a  whole  province  was 
in  11x4  made  over  to  Gerard  and  his  brethren  {Carhd.  i.  No.  34). 
In  XXX3  Pope  Paschal  II.  took  the  order  and  its  possessions  under 
his  immediate  protection  (bull  of  Feb.  x  5th  to  Gerard,  Carhd.  L 
No.  30),  his  act  being  confirmed  in  xxx9  by  Calixtus  IL  and 
subsequently  by  other  popes.  Gerard  was  indeed,  as  Pope 
Paschal  called  him,  the  "institutor"  of  the  order,  if  not  iU 
founder.  It  retained,  however,  during  his  lifetime  its  purely 
eleemo^nary  character.  The  armed  defence  of  pilgrims  may 
have  been  part  of  its  functions,  but  its  organization  as  an  aggres- 
sive mOitaxy  force  was  the  outcome  of  special  drcumstancea— 
the  renewed  activity  of  the.  Saracens — and  was  the  work  of 
Raymond  du  Puy,  who  succeeded  as  grand  nuister  on  the  death 
of  Gerard  (3rd  of  September  xxao).' 

Not  that  Raymond  can  bt  proved  to  haveciven  to  his  order 
anything  of  iu  later  aristocratic  constitution.  There  b  no  mention 
in  his  Rule*  of  the  division  into  knights,  chaplains  and  sergeants; 
indeed,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  miliury  duties  whatever.  It 
merely  lays  down  certain  rules  of  conduct  and  discipline  for  the 
brethren.  They  are  to  be  bound  by  the  threefold  vow  of  chastity, 
poverty  and  obedience.  They  are  to  claim  nothing  for  themselves 
save  bread,  water  and  raiment;  and  this  latter  is  to  t)e  of  poor 
quality,  "  since  our  Lord's  poor^  whose  servants  we  say  we  are,  go 
naked  and  sordid,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  for  the  servant  to  ht  proud 
when  his  master  u  humble."  rinally,  the  brethren  are  to  wear 
crosses  on  the  breast  of  their  capes  and  mantles,  "  ut  Deusperipsum 
vexillum  et  fidem  et  operationem  et  obedientiam  noscustodut."* 
Yet  that  Raymond  lata  down  military^  regulations  for  the  brethren 
is  certain.  Their  underlying  principle  b  revealed  by  a  bull  of  Pope 
Alexander  III.  addressed  (i  178-11 80)  to  the  grand  master  Roger  dca 
Moulins,  in  which  he  bids  him,  "  according  to  the  custom  ol  Rav- 
mond,"  abstain  from  bearing  arms  save  when  the  standard  of  the 
Cross  b  disjdayMi  either  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  or  in  an 
atuck  on  a  "  pagan  "  city.** 

The  statesmanlike  qualities' of  Raymond  du  Puy  rendered 
his  long  mastership  epoch-making  for  the  order.  When  it  was 
decided  to  fortify  Ibelin  (Beit-Jibrin)  as  an  outpost  against 
attacks  from  the  side  of  Ascalon,  it  was  to  the  Ho^ntalleta  that 
the  building  and  defence  of  the  new  castle  were  assigned;  and 
from  X137  onwards  they  took  a  regular  part  in  the  wars  of  the 
Cross.  It  was  owing  to  Raymond's  diplomatic  skill,  too,  that 
the  order  was  enabled  to  profit  by  the  bequest  made  to  it  by 
Alphonso  I.  of  Aragon,  who  had  died  childless,  of  a  third  of  hb 
kingdom.  To  have  claimed  the  literal  fulfilment  of  thb  bequest 
would  have  been  to  risk  losing  it  all,  and  Raymond  acted  wisely 
in  transferring  the  bequest,  with  certain  important  reservations, 
to  Raymond  Berenger  IV.,  count  of  Barcelona  and  regent  of 

*  In  spite  of  hb  fame,  nothing  b  known  of  his  origin.  The  sur- 
name "  Tunc  "  or  "  Tonque  "  often  given  to  htm  is.  as  Le  Roulx 
points  out,  merely  the  result  of  a  copyUt's  error  for  "  Gerardus 
tunc  ..." 

*  According  to  the  legend,  he  joined  the  defenders  on  the  walls 
and.  Instead  of  huriing  stones,  hurled  bread  at  the  Christbns,  who 
were  short  of  supplies.  Haled  before  the  Mussulman  governor,  his 
accusers  were  confounded  when  the  incriminating  loaves  they 
produced  were  discovered  to  be  turned  into  stones. 

•  "  Fours."  So  the  charter  of  Baklwin  I.  (CarfiJ.  Na  30;  cf. 
No.  22$).  In  hb  HospitaUers  Le  RouU  has  "tours,"  ue.  two 
towers,  probably  a  misprint. 

'The  existence  of  a  certain  Roger  as  grand  master  between 
Gerard  and  Raymond,  maintained  by  some  historians,  is  finally 
disproved  by   Raymond's  own  testimony:   "  Reginroundus,  per 

?ratbm  Dei  post  obitum  domini  Giraldi  factus  servus  pauperum 
Ihristi  "  (Cartnl.  L  Na  46). 

*The  date  of  this  can  only  be  a|>proximately  assigned,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  who  died  in  1 153. 

•  For  text  see  Cartniaint  L  Na  7a 
.  *  Cartnl.  I  Na  $37. 
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AragOD  (i6thplSrp(cinbcr  1140).'  It  *u  ptobtbly  il»  dnring 
liii  sojoniD  in  the  WbI  for  the  ibove  pilipOK  that  iUymoDd 
iccond  fnm  Pupc  CcltMine  U.  ibc  bull  dated  DKcmbcr  ylta, 
1143,  toboidiaatiiiB  to  Us  juiudiction  Ihe  Teuionjc  boipicc, 
iooBdnl  in  iiiS  by  >  CetmiD  pUfricn  ind  hii  wife  in  bonoui  ai 
ibc  BlcBcd  Viigin,  which  wu  the  nuclrut  o[  ihr  Trutoaic  Order 
(l-r-l.  Till  order  wis  to  remiin  lubordioale  to  tlie  Hc«piI»Uei> 
ictuaOy  for  aome  fifty  y«n,  and  Domiully  fot  aome  thirty 
yura  loBiei.'  Raymond  took  part  in  tlM  Secsfld  Cnuade  and 
wu  pmcnl  at  tht  council  of  the  leaden  held  at  Aat.'lo  114S, 
which  required  in  the  tU-fated  expedition  against  Dauascu}. 
The  failure  beloie  Damaacui  was  repaired  five  yean  later  by  Ihe 
(ipiiue  of  Anion  {i«th  o[  August  ii;3).  In  which  Raymond 
du  Pay  and  his  koighis  had  a  conifHcuous  ihaje. 

Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  its  ever-growing  wealthy  the  order 
bad  received  from  succesaive  popes  privileges  which  rendeicd  ii, 
like  Ihl  conpanion  orderoflbe  Temple,  incieaaingly  indepeode  nl 
of  uid  obDotious  10  the  secular  clergy.  In  iij;  Innocent  II. 
hid  cfinfijined  to  Raymond  the  privileges  accorded  by  Paschal  11., 
Caliitua  U.  and  Honorions  IJ.,  and  In  addition  forbade  the 
diocesan  bishops  to  interdict  the  churches  of  Ihe  Hospitallen, 
whom  he  also  authorised,  in  case  of  a  general  interdict,  to  cele- 
bnle  mail  for  themselves  alone.*  In  tij;  be  gave  them  the 
privilege  of  Christian  burial  during  such  inlsdi 


a  year 


I  order  t 


LSUI. 


alV.  o 


X  Hospitallcn'  a 


■i  buU.' 


Far  diSmnl  was  Ihe  eScci  produced  by  Raymond 
IriniDpbsDl  progress  through  touthem  Euiope  from  Ihe  ipiing 
ol  IIS7  onward.  From  the  pope*,  Ibe  emperor  Frederick  I., 
kings  and  nobles,  he  received  liesh  gifis,  or  iheconGrmaiion  of 
^ones.  AllB  the  ijlh  of  October  jijS,  when  hi*  ptcKPceii 
alteUcd  at  Verona,  thli  tnaater  builder  of  the  order  ditappean 
fnm  hiilory;  be  died  tome  time  between  this  date  and  1160, 
when  Ibe  name  of  another  grand  mailer  tppean. 

During  Ibe  thirty  year*  of  his  rule  the  Hotpilal,  which  Ceriid 
bad  inUJluted  ID  meet  a  hxal  need,  had  become  universal.  In 
the  East  it*  growth  was  beyond  calculaiion:  kings,  pielale*  and 
Uiiy  had  overwhelmed  it  with  wealth.  In  the  West,  alt  Europe 
corabiiKd  to  enrich  ii;  from  Ireland  10  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
from  Italy  and  Provence  to  Scanditiavia,  men  vied  with  each 
oCbei  to  attract  ii  and  establish  it  in  theic  midst.  It  wasclear 
ibat  fot  Ihii  vast  institution  an  elaborate  organisation  was 
needed,  and  this  need  was  probably  the  occasion  of  Raymond's 
ptescnce in  Europe.  Tbeprioryof  St  GiUes  already  existed  ss  the 
Duclcut  of  the  [atei  system;  the  development  of  tUs  system  took 
pbee  alter  Raymond's  death. 

CnufilMin  sad  Orpaamliim.-'lbe  rale  ol  Ibe  Kntpital,  at 
favmubied  by  Raymopd  du  Fuy,  wu  based  on  that  of  the  Aiigu^ 
tiniia  Canofls  (f-v-^.  Itt  futber  developfnents,  of  which  ooly  the 
Blieot  cbaractemtics  can  be  mcotioned  here,  were  cloeely  aoalofous 
IS  ibox  sf  the  Tenplan  («.*.},  whose  stalMn  i^alatiif  tbe  life 

id  ditdpiiDC.  and  the  scale  of  puaiihfiieats,  ctu^natiBf  In  ei' 

SIhoo  <>«Tl  lie  id  ataifni).aiie,miittru  miMidu,  closely  paralleled 
ihoK  of  tbe  HosoiiaUera.  These,  too.  wen  eariy  (probably  la 
iUyooad't  time)  divMedialD  three  elanei:  knights  ^ralrai  miiaaj, 
rtispbiu  {Jrairn  lapeUsin).  andierieants  Uratra  untnUi  anfufm), 
■ilh  affiliated  bceihien  tanijratrti)  and  "donau"  (JMon.  i.e. 
refular  subicriben,  as  it  were,  to  the  order  in  return  for  its  priyileees 
and  the  ultimite  righi  ta  rnler  ihe  lanki  of  iIi  kni^u).    Simikr. 


popein  list  (U  Rouli.  BBipilafKri^ p.  S9t. 

*  Tbe  foundaiioo  01  the  Teutonic  Order  u  a  sepante  orgamalion 
wu  •okoinly  pmchimed  in  Ihe  palace  of  Ihe  Templars  at  Tyn 
on  the  uh  of  March  1198.  lltmlewucoBfirsied  by  Popelnoocent 
lit.  ooTeb.  lub,  119*  iCart^  L  No.  1071). 

'CtrttI,  L  NtTlIJ.  'ft.  I.  No.  i«. 


kn^ily  fuE 

oi  tbe  order,  or  worl 


in  lawful  wedlock  et  biighti*  or  nemben  ol 
rule  which  applied  aim  10  the  doutt.'  For  Ihe 
HI  it  Hifficed  ihai  ibey  ihoutd  not  be  lerfi. 


Ibe  ecclrMrtical — ■ 


lowed  Ibtee  hnnet.  each  icrjcant  tw&    Tbe  fralrtt 
ed  with  the  icniEht*  a*  eligible  for  certain  temporal 
■  It   bead    wu    ifie    "  conventual    prior "    {ittruontm 
ent  cuOoi,  prior  cUrkorum  Hoipilalii). 
jTtani  reipecls  Ihe  Kniiht.  ol  St  John  di,fler«I  from 

n  Ihe  other  hand,  were  al  Ihe  outact  prepondexaiLn^y 
'  herhood,  and,  though  this  character  was  subDrdinaied 
ler  period  of  military  importance,  il  never  diuppearid. 


br^ely  occupied  with 


uo  lady  Duned  Al 


^M^'l'SLk"'  '"  k"  d 
The  unil  of  tbe  ocganii 


hlte  bread}  for'lKe  pili^nihlnd  the  varifwi  ^vinilS 
[ih  the  duly  ol  forwarding  Mankets,  ctoibei.  wine  and 
'  UK.    The  Hospitallerh  moreover.  eBcouraged  ibe 

f  the  Templar*  tlemiy  forbade.    So  early  at  IhTFIret 

...  i.j 1  ■'--  ^  Aineihad  loundedai  Jeruselem 

H  ™..«™n  with  the  order  o(  St  lofin.  Undl 
,0  Europe.  Ihe  wAerB  had  devoted  IhennelveB 
irting.     In  Europe,  however,  Ihcy  developed 

'<a"\Cai»d.  ii' 
rthu'whlle^iia 


m  (ij. 


n  IV.  fixed  (he  habi 


tbe  tuperviwon  of  leveral 
were  grouped  into  piiorit 
unofficially  "grand  prio.,      ._.._.  ,. , 

ri  erand  commander*.  TheK  largeu  groupg  cryMalliied  In  il 
)4tii  ctnluiy  at  national  diviiioni  under  the  name  of  "  languei 
(UnguaBei).''  At  Ihe  head  of  ihe  whole  orgagintion  was  the  grar 
mauec.  The  pand  maser  wa>  elected,  Imm  tbe  ranks  of  il 
knifthls  c^  justKe.  by  tbe  lame  proceei  aa  ibe  grand  master  of  il 
Templar*  &,t,).  Alone  of  ihe  bailiff,  (taiiml.  ai  the  officiali  of  U 
"' ioilly  termed,  he  held  office  for  Hie.     Hliaulhoril 


tyled 


'The  knighti 
lie  triit).    Tbe 


bo  weiT  admitted  "  t/  grace  Jot  ■ 
*  An  exception  wu  made  in  favrti 
id  Fcater  personages  (Statute  7  1 


I  IJ70;  Carlnt.  n.  3396). 

wai  al  5igena  in  Araeon,  which 
mey  iiiu  occupy.  11  wu  granieo  10  tbcm  by  Sancis  ol  Navarre, 
Queen  of  Anion,  ui  1184.  (be  ordci  being  definitively  cuabliriKd 
then  in  II SS.  Their  rale,  which  i>  that  DTAuguitiolaD  CanoneHes, 
Mid  datu  from  October  llU,  Is  printed  by  Le  Rouli,  CarMam,  i. 
No.  Sm.  Then  is  no  word  about  nurwnB  in  il.  In  England  Ihe 
maM  important  house  ns  Buckland.  Tbe  chid  Oanuh  house 
survives  In  the  Lutheran  convenl  ol  Si  John  ihe  BapilM  ac  Schleii^, 
aSl^for  noble  ladicB.  whose  •uperiarha>ih..Mklif  at  priurcu.  On 
charger  is  still  produced. 
ereapw 

faenin  (in  the  ijlb  eeniury)  were  eigiii  in  number.  They'were 
(1)  Provence  (gnikd  priories  of  Si  Gilles  aiKl  Tatilauie},  (1)  Auvergne 
(grand  prion  of  Auvergne).  (3)  France  (grand  prioriei  of  Fiaoce, 
Aquilaine.  Champsgne).  U)  lialy  (grtiia  piiarinol  Lombsidy. 
Rome.  Venfee.  Piss,  Capua.  Barietla.  Messina].  (5)  Aragon  (castelltoy 
of  AmpoiU.  grand  priories  of  Catalonia  and  lAvan?,  («)  England 
(gniWr  prionei  of  England— including  Scottand— and  lie&nd). 
(7)  Gemuny  (grand  priories  of  Germany  ot  Heilenbeim.  Bshenua, 
Hungary,    I>Kia-~H.  Scandinavia— and  the  Bailiwick  (AalM)  «( 


imndnrl.  with  it 
I*  they  are  styled  oipiioiariiii 
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»b*iliitt    Th*  (upnm  ItgiiUtivr  ind     minwd  the  unnd 
ncnl  rhapur  c*  ttie  kniftiti.     ..     ■        i       .      . 


intbeuluRiiadrict^tiaii  [rom  th 

,  dnpei  (Fr.  irapiri)  «  jr»nd  cor- 
'.  adnml,  lufcopolier,*    The  irand 


nunhil,  draper,  tmiLireraRd  tumpolier  «cR  pracliclJLy  idenlicil 
VEth  IboH  or  the  oHickili  of  the  aAiiie  titles  in  Ibe  order  flf  KniRhti 
Templdn.  Thai  ol  h<H{}ila11er,  en  ihc  otber  tund,  vu  naturttiv 
■  clur^  of  ekctptkmal  impDrtance  in  ihe  nnleT  ol  St  John  ^  he  had 

The  admiral,  aa  tlie  name  impliea,  wai  ftt  eca  wlut  the  manhal  Itraa 
on  land  The  office  firK  appearm  in  1399  when  the  hnig^ta,  after 
their  eapuiaioa  from  the  Holy  Land,  had  begun  to  orfanizc  ifaetr 

n-aia  for  the  liater  order.    The  pand  maiter  had  the  right  himicif 

paintl  out,  wai  lurh  aa  (o  enable  him  to  hgure  aa  the  equal  of  Ihe 

The  gtand-majletjhip  of  Gilbert  d'Atuilly  »■■  tigniUzed  by 
the  panicipalion  of  the  HoipitiUenui  Ihe  abdnlvi  eipedilioDi 
Ol  Amkliic  of  Jtniulem  into  Egypt  in  itfii,  ii6g  and  1169. 
On  the  lolh  of  Augutt  1164  also  they  (hared  in  the  diuitroul 
dde>l  inflicled  by  Nut-«d-din  at  Hamn  on  the  count  of  Tripoli. 
The  impoitaoi  poiitioD  occupied  by  them  in  Ihe  councili  o[  the 
kiDgdom  is  >ha»D  by  Ibe  fact  that  the  gnnd  prccepLot  Guy  de 
Mauny  mi  one  of  the  unbuudon  lenl  in  tt64toBak  aid  oFthe 
prince*  of  the  Wrst.  Another  Imponjot  developmenl  wai  the 
bdlowal  on  the  oider  by  Babnnund  III.,  prince  oF  Antioch,  in 
116S,  and  King  Amalric,  u  regent  of  Tripoli,  in  ii;o,  of  con- 
•iderable  teiritoiies  od  Ibe  noith-culcm  frontier,  to  be  held  with 

ioire,  i.  Nos.  jqi,  «i  1),  The  failure  of  the  eipedilion  lo  Egypt, 
however,  brought  comidenble  odium  on  Gilbert  d'Asuilly, 


e>  of  Cauile  II 


lanXKfJ  of  Auveigne.  Fiance.  AjaBon  and  Castile,  witi 
aiduiy  priorie*.  The  dale  of  the  creaiioa  of  the  va  .. 
comnunderiea  differ*  (leuly:  that  of  luly  waa  eitabl  : 
ijlh  century,  the  lanpn  of  Germany  in  14U,  that  of  1 
tplit  off  from  Aragon  id  It^l.    The  eailellany  of  Amp«'  j 

long  bm  onKtlcaUy  independent  of  the  gnnd  prior  of  I 
obtained  the  tight  to  elect  iu  ovo  balliS  (/rrrrnmiruUF: 
Hibjoct  to  the  approvil  of  the  grand  — ' —     '-  '^-  ""'■■ ' 


B  pcioni  the  ci 


le  diieclly  under 


lid  then 

._ .  .  .  ._...     _  . of  Eiul 

lattBiu)  nuked  whh  the  grand  prion  elsewhere. 

^  Hill  Kent  to  have  eonuiled  in  practice  of  the  great  dignitarie 
of  the  order.    See  Le  Roiili.  Haibilaiitrt,  p.  374. 

*  A  peculiarity  of  Ihe  order  of  St  John  was  the  tttari  dti  Jrht 
UsfoH,  Lat.  IfaordiiHI  — court)  vhich  could  be  demanded  by  an; 
knight  who  thought  himself  vrooged  by  a  dedwa  at  his  superion 

•To  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  rejioniil  gnnd  pieceptor 
or  grand  commanders,  and  also  from  the  grand  eommandc. 
d'ott/ymrr,  kbo  repfeienied  Ihe  grand  maiter  in  the  Wett  generally. 

*  1«  these  the  grand  bailid  (German,  fuinc)  and  gnnd  cbaiiceUor 
(CaadkJ  were  a&d  lua. 


lyiBl 


lie  of  ihe  ^nd  muter  Jobert  (d.  1 1;;)  tht 

confuijon  reigning  in  the  Latin  kingdom  tlid,  not  tcisl,  the 
Kandiloui  quaireli  between  the  TempUr*  and  Hospiiallen, 
ITodered  all  aggiesiive  action  impoMible.  In  rljo  the  growing 
power  of  ihe  two  mililary  orden  received  ita  finl  set  b4ck  when, 
at  Ihe  instance  of  the  bishops,  the  Lalrtui  Council  forbade  Ibcm 
ID  receive  gifli  of  churches  and  liiha  at  the  hands  of  Laymen 
without  the  content  of  ihe  biihopl,  ordered  them  to  leltore  ill 
"  recent  "■  gifts  of  [hit  nature,  ind  piMcd  a  number  of  decmi 
in  mlraini  of  the  ibuie  of  their  prtvilege*. 

A  more  poient  discipline  was  to  befall  tbero,  bowevtr,  at  the 
hind)  of  Silidin,  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  in  11M  began  his  lyt- 
temalic  cmquest  of  the  kingdom.  It  waa  the  HoapitaUen  who, 
witb  the  other  religious  orden,  alone  offered  an  orginiied 
tdittance  to  his  victorioui  advance.  On  the  lU  of  May  1  iSi 
occurred  the  defeat  of  Tiberiai,  in  whicb  the  grand  master 
Gilbert det  Moulinsfril  riddled  with  arrows,  and  this  was  followed 
on  Ihe  4th  of  July  by  the  Itill  more  disastrous  battle  ol  Hiltin. 
Tbe  flower  of  the  Chrblisn  chivalry  was  aliin  or  capluttd; 
the  HoipiiaUert  arid  TempliTi  who  fell  into  hii  hinda  Sitidin 
miiucred  in  cold  blood.  On  the  ind  of  October  Jcmtilem  felt. 
Ten  brethren  of  the  Hospital  were  allowed  to  remain  for  »  year 
to  look  after  ibe  aick;  tbe  rest  look  refuge  at  Tyre.  In  these 
MniU  Annengaud  d'Aip  wu  elected  grand  maater  (tiSS) 
and  the  faeidquinen  of  Ihe  order  were  established  at  Mirgat 
(Mirkib),  neir  the  coisl  some  distance  nonhwirdi  oF  Tripoli. 
In  the  intnjor  the  knights  still  held  some  icatlered  fonteucs; 

September  1188  and  Bauvoitln  the  loUowing  Jinuiry. 
The  nem  of  these  dituten  once  more  roused  l! 
Europe;  Ibe  oRentive  against  Slladin  w 


.e  Chris 


Richard  1. 


illawed,  of  which 
England  wai  Ihe  most  conipicuou*  hero,  and 
wnicn  enaca  in  the  recovery  of  Acre  and  the  Kl-coul  generally 
for  the  Latin  kiagdom.  the  Hoapilillen,  under  their  gnnd 
mailei  Gamier  de  Naplousc'  <Ne*poli).  played  a  prominent 
part.  The  grand-nuaterahip  of  Geoffroy  de  Donjon,  who  suc- 
ceeded Gamier  in  itgi  and  ruled  Ihe  order  till  tjoi,'  waft 
signalized,  not  by  feats  ol  arms,  dnce  the  Holy  Land  enjoyed  ft 
piecuious  peace,  but  by  ■  steady  restoration  and  development 
of  Ihe  properly  and  privileges  of  the  order,  by  renewed  quarrels 
with  the  Tcmptara,  and  in  1 19S  by  the  estiblishmenl— in  lace 
of  the  protctis  ol  the  Ho^iilallen— of  Ihe  Teutonic  knigfats  a* 
a  separate  order.  Under  the  gmnd-matterthip  of  the  pioui 
Alphonso  of  Portugal,  ud  of  CeoBrry  le  Rat,  who  was  elected 
Alphonso's  resignation  In  iioC,  ibe  knigbta  look  a 


uamdai 


9  Ihe  su 


ol  Carin  de  Montaigu  (elected  ... 
lo  Egypt  (jai3-i3r]],of  which  he  had  been  a  vigorous  Advocate 
(lee  Cbuswes:  The  Fijth  Cntadf).  In  in),  at  the  indance 
of  tbe  emperor  Frederick  II.,  Ibe  giud  muter  accompanied 
the  king  of  Jerusalem  and  othen  to  Europe  lo  diicuii  tbe 
preparation  of  a  new  cruude,  visiting  Rome,  proceeding  thence 
to  Paris  and  London,  and  returning  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1  »5. 
The  eipedilion  lailed  of  its  object  so  fu  as  Ihe  orgaoiulion  of 
■  See  Le  Rouli.  HmpiUiKtri,  p.  76  >qq.  The  rsHgnalion  led  to 
bitter  divisions  in  the  order.  It  was  urged  ihai  the  resignatioa  wu 
invalid  without  the  cocuent  of  the  genera]  chapter  and  Ihe  pope; 


1 1 94  crDHinji  from  Dieppe  to  England,  whither  he  bad  gone  at  the 

•The  wofdt  "  lempore  modemo"  were  interpreted  by  Pop* 
Alexander  ItL  in  a  bull  ol  Ihe  tit  of  June  lira  aa  within  len  yeara 
ol  the  opening  of  the  council  lOuM.  I.  No.  ]i^). 

'  The  slupcndoui  mini  of  Krak^des^hevdien  (al  Kerak.  S-E.  o( 
the  Dead  Sea)  atteM  the  wealth  and  power  of  Uic  knighu  (for  a 
TTStoration  lee  CuTU,  Kg.  j).  The  caille  had  been  given  In  Ihe 
Hoipilallenby  CuillaumeduCracinii^].  In  iiuimiagainia 
their  handi,  and  wu  (ub«quently  greatly  enlaned  and  urenglheiied. 
It  wai  finally  caplund  by  the  E^tianiunderffibinin  1171. 

•  Gamier  had  been  pnor  ol  Eoglaiad  lad  later  id  Fata. 

•  So  Le  Roula.  p-  119. 
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a  general  crasade  was  ccmcerned;  but  the  Hospital  received 
everywhere  enormous  accessions  of  property.^  Garin  de 
Montal^  died  in  itaS,  after  consolidating  by  his  statesmanlike 
attitude  the  position  and  power  of  his  order,  on  the  eve  of 
Frederick  II.'s  crusade.  In  this  crusade,  conducted  in  H>ite 
of  a  papal  excommunication,  the  Hospitallers  took  no  ^xt, 
being  rewarded  with  the>approval  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  who, 
an  August  1229,  Usued  a  buU  to  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
ordering  him  to  maintain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hospital  over 
the  Teutonic  knights,  who  had  dared  to  assist  the  German 
emperor.*  In  1235,  under  the  grand  nuister  Guerin,  the 
Hospitallers  took  a  leading  part  in  the  successful  attack  on  the 
principality  of  Hamah.  The  motive  of  this,  however — ^which 
was  no  more  than  the  refusal  of  the  emir  to  pay  them  the  tribute 
due — seems  to  point  to  an  increasing  secularization  of  their 
spirit.  In  1236  Pope  Gregory  IX.  thought  it  necessary  to 
threaten  both  them  and  the  Templars  with  excommunication, 
to  prevent  thdr  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Assassins,'  and 
in  1238  issued  a  bull  in  which  he  inveighed  against  the 
scaodaloas  lives  and  relaxed  discipline  of  the  Hospitallers.* 

Events  were  soon  to  expose  the  order  to  fresh  tests.  Under 
the  grand-mastership  of  Pierre  de  Vieille  Bride*  occurred  the 
brief  *'  crusade  "  of  Richard  of  G>mwall  (nth  of  October  1240 
to  3rd  of  May  1241).  The  truce  concluded  by  Richard  with  the 
sultan  of  Egypt  was  accepted  by  the  Hospitallers,  rejected  by 
the  Templars,  and  after  his  departure  something  like  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  two  bodies.  In  the  midst  of  the  strife 
of  parties,  in  which  Richard  of  Cornwall  had  recognized  the 
fatal  weakness  of  the  Christian  cause  to  lie,  came  the  news  of 
the  invasion  of  the  Chorasmians.  On  the  23rd  of  August  the 
Tatar  horde  took  and  sacked  Jerusalem.  On  the  x  7th  of  October, 
in  alliance  with  the  Egyptians  under  Bibars,  it' overwhelmed 
the  Christian  host  at  Gaza.  Of  the  Hospitallers  only  sixteen 
escaped;  325  of  the  knights  were  slain;  and  among  the  prisoners 
was  the  gnuid  master,  Guillaume  de  Chiteauneuf.*  Amid 
the  general  ruin  that  foUowed  this  defeat,  the  HospitaUers  held 
out  in  tbe  fortress  of  Ascak>n,  until  forced  to  capitulate  on  the 
iSth  of  October  1247.  Under  the  vice-master,  the  grand  pre- 
ceptor Jean  de  Ronay,  they  took  part  in  1249  in  the  Egyptian 
oqieditioo  of  St  Louis  of  France,  only  to  share  in  the  crushing 
defeat  of  Mansuiah  (nth  of  February  1250).  Of  the  knights 
present  all  were  slain,  except  live  who  were  taken  prisonen, 
the  vice-master  and  one  other.'  At  the  instance  of  St 
Louis,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  25  Hospitallers,  together 
with    tbe   grand   master   Guillaume  de   Ch&teauneuf,   were 


•  On  the  withdrawal  of  St  Louis  from  the  Holy  Land  (April 
n54),  a  war  oi  aggression  and  reprisab  broke  out  between 
Christians  and  Mussulmans;  and  no  sooner  was  this  ended  by  a 
prccarkMis  truce  than  the  Christians  fell  to  quarrelling  among 
themselves.  In  the  war  between  the  Genoese  and  Venetians 
sad  their  respective  partisans,  the  Hospitallers  and  Templars 
fou|^  on  opposite  sides.  In  spite  of  so  great  a  scandal 
and  of  the  hiaiipeiess  case  of  the  Christian  cause,  the  posses- 
sons  of  tbe  order  were  largely  increased  during  Guillaume  de 
ChiteauneuTs  mastership,  both  in  the  Holy  Land  and  in 
Eorope. 

Under  the  grand-mastership  of  Hugues  de  Revel,  elected 
probably  in  ZI55,  the  menace  of  a  new  Tatar  invasion  led  to 
seiioos  efforts  to  secure  harmony  in  the  kingdom.  In  1258 
tbe  Templars,  Hospitallers,  and  Teutonic  knights  decided  to 

>  Detailed  by  Le  Roulx,  Hmpilaliers,  pp.  149-156. 

sdrfaJL  it  No.  1944.  The  Teutonic  kni^ts  refuaed  to  obey. 
In  January  1240  Gmory  called  on  them  to  explain  their  insuS- 
ordination  (Na  2247;  and  in  March  1241  again  ordered  them  to 
nbmit  (Na  2270}. 

*  CarttJ.  u.  No.  2149.  *  CaHtd.  ii.  No.  2186. 

»  Not  ViDebride.  The  name  is  a  corruptkm  of  ViiiUe  Brwude 
(Le  Rottb,  Ho$p,  p.  183). 

*  If  ha*  been  generally  supposed,  on  tbe  authority  of  the  cKronica 
tejora  of  Matthew  of  Paris  (iv.  307-31 1 ),  that  the  grand-master  was 
ifled  at  Gaza. 

'  See  Che  contemporary  letter,  Cdrttilaire,  ii.  Na  2531. 

*  CartnL  iL  Nos.  2540>as4>* 


submit  their  disputes  in  Syria,  Cyprus  and  Armenia  to  arbitration, 
a  decision  which  bore  fruit  in  2260  in  the  settlement  of  their 
differences  in  Tripoli  and  Margat.  The  satisfactory  arrangement 
was  possibly  affected  by  the  result  of  a  combined  attack  made 
in  1259  on  the  Hospitsileis  by  the  Templara  and  the  brethren 
of  St  Lazarus  and  St  Thomas,  which  had  resulted  in  the  practical 
extermination  of  the  aggresson,  possibly  also  by  the  crushing 
defeat  of  the  Templars  and  the  Syrian  barons  by  the  Turcomans 
at  Tiberias  in  1260.  However  achieved,  the  concord  was  badly 
needed;  for  Bibara,  having  in  2260  driven  back  the  Tatars  and 
establisdied  himself  in  the  sultanate  of  Egypt,  began  the  series 
of  campaigns  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Latin 
kingdom.  In  1268  Bibars  conquered  Antioch,  and  the  Christian 
power  was  confined  to  Acre,  Ch&teau  Pilerin,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
the  castles  of  Margat,  Krak  and  Belda  (Baldeh),  in  which  the 
Hoq>italIers  still  held  out.r  The  respite  afforded  by  the  second 
crusade  of  St  Louis  was  ended  by  his  death  at  Tunis  in  X27a 
On  the  30th  of  March  1271  the  great  fortms  of  Krak,  the  key 
to  the  county  of  Tripoli,  surrendered  after  a  short  siege.  The 
crusade  of  Prince  Edward  of  Eng^d  did  little  to  avert  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  it  that  of  the  Hospitallen 
in  the  Holy  Land.  This  was  merely  delayed  by  the  preoccupa- 
tions of  Bibars  elsewhere,  and  by  his  death  in  1277.  In  1280 
the  Mongob  overran  northern  Syria;  and  the  Hospitallen 
distinguished  themselves  by  two  victories  agamst  enormous 
odds,  one  over  the  Turcomans  and  one  over  the  emir  of  Krak 
(Februaiy  1281).  The  situation,  however,  was  desperate,  and 
the  grand  master  Nicolas  Lorgne,  who  had  succeeded  Hugues 
de  Revel  in  2277,  wrote  despairing  letters  of  appeal  to  Edward  I. 
of  England.  On  the  25th  of  May  2285,  Margat  surrendered 
to  the  sultan  Kalaun  (Mansur  Saifaldin).  Not  even  the  strong 
character  and  high  courage  of  Jean  de  Villiers,  who  succeeded 
Nia>las  Lorgne  as  grand  master  in  2285,  could  do  more  than 
stave  off  the  ultimate  disaster.  The  Hospitallers  assisted  in  the 
vain  defence  of  Tripoli,  which  fell  on  the  26th  of  April  1289. 
On  the  i8th  of  May  2292  the  Mussulmans  stormed  Acre,  the  last 
hope  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land.  Jean  de  Villiers, 
wounded,  was  carried  on  board  a  riiip,  and  sailed  to  Limisso 
in  Cyprus,  which  became  the  headquarters  of  the  order.  For 
the  remaining  two  years  of  his  life  Jean  de  Villiers  was  occupied 
in  attempting  the  reorganization  of  the  shattered  order.  The 
demoralization  in  the  East  was,  however,  too  profound  to  admit 
a  ready  cure.  The  knights,  represented  by  the  grand  dignitaries, 
addressed  a  petition  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  2295  asking  for 
the  appointment  of  a  permanent  council  of  seven  difinitores 
to  control  the  grand  master,  who  had  .become  more  and  mo^e 
autocratic.  The  pope  did  not  consent;  but  in  a  severe  letter 
to  the  new  grand  master,  Eudes  de  Pin,  he  sternly  reproved 
him  for  the  irregularities  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.*  In  2296 
Eudes  was  succeeded  by  Guillaume  de  Villarct,  grand  prior  of 
St  Gilles,  who  for  three  years  after  his  election  remained  in 
Europe,  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  ordcr4  In  1300,  in  response 
to  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  knights,  he  appeared  in 
Cyprus.  In  2299  an  unnatural  alliance  of  the  Christians  and 
Mongols  gave  a  momentary  prospect  of  regaining  the  Holy  Land; 
in  2300  the  Hospitallers  took  part  in  the  raid  of  King  Henry  II. 
(de  Lusignan)  of  Cyprus  in  Egypt,  and  gained  some  temporary 
successes  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  Of  more  advantage  for  the 
prestige  of  the  order,  however,  were  the  immense  additions  of 
property  and  privileges  which  Guillaume  de  Villaret  had  secured 
in  Europe  from  the  pope  and  many  kings  and  princes,"  and  the 
reform  of  the  rule  and  drastic  reorganization  of  the  order 
promulgated  in  a  series  of  statutes  between  2300  and  2304, 
the  year  of  Guillaume's  death."  Of  these  changes  the  most 
significant  was  the  definition  of  the  powers  and  status  of  the 
admiral,  a  new  great  dignitary  created  in  2299. 
The  grand-mastenhlp  of  Foidques  de  VUlaret,  Guillaume's 

*  Cartulaire,  iii.  Nos.  4267,  4^3:  cf.  the  letter  of  the  chapter- 
general  to  Guillaume  de  Villaret,  lu.  No.  431a 

^  Le  Roulx,  Hospitaliers,  p.  259  sqq. 

"These  statutes  are  printed  in  tne  Carlulaire,  iii.  Nos.  4515* 
iv.  Nos.  4549.  4574.  46". 
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nephew  and  successor,*  was  destined  to  be  eventful  for  the  order. 
On  the  5th  of  June  1305  Bertrand  de  Got  became  pope  as  Clement 
V.  The  new  pope  consulted  the  grand  master  of  the  Templars 
and  Hospitallers  as  to  the  organization  of  a  new  crusade,  and 
at  the  same  time  raised  the  question  of  the  fusion  of  the  military 
orders,  a  plan  which  had  already  been  suggested  by  St  Louis,  dis- 
cussed at  the  council  of  Lyons  in  x  274,  and  approved  by  the  pope's 
patron  Philip  IV.  of  France.  The  proposal  broke  down  on  the 
opposition  of  Jacques  de  Molay,  grand  master  of  the  Temple; 
but  the  desired  result  was  obtained  by  other  and  more  question- 
able means.  In  October  1307  Philip  IV.  caused  all  the  Templars 
in  France,  including  the  grand  master,  to  be  arrested  on  charges 
of  heresy  and  gross  immorality;  Pope  Gement  V.,  a  creature  of 
the  French  king,  reluctantly  endorsed  this  action,  and  at  his 
instance  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  followed  the  example  of 
Philip.  The  famous  long-drawn-out  trial  of  the  Templars  followed , 
ending  at  the  council  of  Vienne  in  13x4,  when  Pope  Clement 
decreed  the  dissolution  of  the  order  of  the  Temple  and  at  the 
same  time  assigned  the  bulk  of  its  property  to  the  HospitaL' 
(Se^  Tkicplabs,  Knights.) 

Meanwhile  an  event  had  occurred  which  marks  an  epoch  in. 
the  history  of  the  order  of  the  HospitaL  In  X306  Foulques  de 
^^aret,  anxious  to  find  a  centre  where  the  order  would  be 
untrammelled  by  obligations  to  another  power  as  in  Cyprus, 
came  to  an  agreement  with  a  Genoese  pirate  named  Vignolo  de' 
Vignoli  for  a  concerted  attack  on  Rhodes  and  other  islands 
belonging  to  the  Greek  emperor.  The  exact  date  of  their  com- 
pleted conquest  of  the  island  is  uncertain;*  nor  is  it  clear  that 
the  grand  master  took  a  personal  part  in  it.  By  command  of  the 
pope  he  had  left  Csrprus  for  Europe  at  the  end  of  1306  or  the 
beginning  of  X307,  and  he  did  not  return  to  the  East  till  late  in 
X30Q.  He  returned,  however,  not  to  Cyprus  but  to  Rhodes,  and 
it  is  with  13x0,  therefore,  when  its  headquarters  were  established 
in  the  latter  island,  that  the  second  period  of  the  history  of  the 
order  of  the  Hospital  opens.* 

Tke  Knights  in  Rhodes, — The  history  of  the  order  for  the  next 
fifty  years  is  very  obscure.  Certain  changes,  however,  took  place 
which  profoundly  modified  its  character.  The  most  important 
of  these  was  its  definitive  division  into  **  langues."  The  begin- 
nings of  this  had  been  mfde  long  before;  but  the  system  was  only 
legalized  by  the  general  chapter  at  Montpellier  in  1 330.  Hitherto 
the  order  had  been  a  cosmopolitan  society,  in  which  the  French 
element  had  tended  to  predominate;  henceforth  it  became  a 
federation  of  national  societies  united  only  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce and  war.  To  the  headship  of  each  "  langue  "  was  attached 
oile  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  order,  which  thus  came  to 
represent,  not  the  order  as  a  whole  but  the  interests  of  a  secti<m.* 
The  motive  of  this  change  was  probably,  as  Prutz  suggests,* 

*  M.  Le  Roulx  dates  his  election  between  the  33rd  of  November 
1304  and  the  3rd  of  November  1305  {Hasp.  p.  368). 

•  *  The  Templars*  property  in  the  Spanish  ^ninsula  and  Majorca 
was  specially  excepted,  being  sut»equently  as^isned  to  the  sovereigns, 
who  transferred  some  of  it  to  the  native  military  orders.  Nor  did 
the  Hospitallers  receive  by  any  means  all  of  the  rest.  Philip  IV. 
chariged  against  the  Hospital  an  enormous  bill  for  expenses  incurred 
in  the  trialof  the  Templairs,  including,  as  one  item,  those  for  torturing 
the  knights.  In  France  at  least  the  Hospitallers  complained  that 
they  were  actually  out  of  pocket.  See  Finke,  PaptUum  und  JJnter- 
gang  des  Tempdnerrenordens,  i.  ad  fin.  None  the  less,  the  great 
accession  of  territorial  property  necessitated  the  sutxiivision  di  the 
great  regional  jurisdictions,  notably  that  of  the  priory  of  St  Gilles, 
mto  new  grand  priories. 

*  The  question  is  discussed  in  detail  by  M.  Le  Rouk.  Hos^iUUiers, 
pp.  378  sqq.  He  himself  dates  the  surrender  of  the  castle  01  Rhodes 
in  1308.  Cf.  Hans  Prutz,  "  Anf&nge  der  Hospitaliter  auf  Rhodes  "  in 
SiUungsber.  der  K,  Bay.  A  had.  d.  Wtssenschaften  (1008),  L  Abhandlung. 

*  Foulques  de  Villaret's  head  seems  to  have  been  turned  by  h» 
success.  His  early  vigour  and  statesmanlike  qualities  gave  place 
to  luxury,  debauchery  and  a  tyrannical  temper.  He  was  ultimately 
deposed,  and  died  at  the  castle  of  Tehran  in  Languedoc  in  1337. 

*The  great  digniuries  were  distributed  as  follows:  Grand 
commander  of  Provence,  the  grand  preceptor;  Auvergne,  the 
grand  marshal;  France,  the  grand  hospiuller;  Italy,  the  grand 
admiral;  Aragon,  the  grand  conservator  or  draper;  England,  the 
turoopolier;  Germany,  the  grand  baili/f;  Castile,  the  grand 
chancellor. 

*  "  Die  Anfinge  der  Ho^MUliter  auf  Rhodoa.*' 


fear  of  the  designs  of  Philip  IV.  of  France  and  his  saocesiots 
to  which  point  had  been  given  by  the  fate  of  the  Templars,  and 
the  consequent  desire  to  destroy  the  preponderance  of  the  French 
element.' 

The  character  and  aims  of  the  order  were  also  profoundly 
affected  by  their  newly  acquired  sovereignty^— for  the  shadowy 
overlordship  of  the  Eastern  emperor  was  soon  forgotten — and 
above  all  by  its  seat.  The  Teutonic  order  had  established  its 
sovereignty  in  Prussia,  in  wide  and  ill*defined  spheres  beyond  the 
north-eastern  marches  of  Germany.  The  Hospitalleis  ruled  an 
island  too  narrow  to  monopolize  their  energies,  but  occupying 
a  position  of  vast  commercial  and  strategic  importance.  C]<»e 
to  the  Anatolian  mainland,  commanding  the  outlet  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  lying  in  the  direct  trade  route  between  Europe 
and  the  East,  Rhodes  had  become  the  chief  distributing  point 
in  the  lively  commerce  which,  in  spite  of  papal  thunders.  Christian 
traders  maintained  with  the  Mahommedan  states;  and  in  the 
new  capital  of  the  order  representatives  to  every  language  and 
religion  of  the  Levant  jostled,  haggled  and  quarrelled.*  The 
Hospitallers  were  thus  divided  between  their  duty  as  sovereign, 
which  was  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  their  subjects,  and  their 
duty  as  Christian  warriois,  which  was  to  combat  the  Infidd. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  crusading  spirit  was  everywhere 
declixiing,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  policy  was  henceforth 
directed  less  by  religious  than  by  political  and  commercial 
considerations.  Not  that  they  altogether  neglected  their  duty 
as  protectors  of  the  Cross.  Their  galleys  policed  the  narrow  seas ; 
their  consuls  in  Egypt  and  Jerusalem  watched  over  the  interests 
of  pilgrims;  their  hospitals  were  still  maintained  for  the  service  of 
the  sick  and  the  destitute.  But,  «de  by  side  with  this,  seculariza- 
tion proceeded  apace.  In  1341  Pope  Clement  VI.  wrote  to  the 
grand  master  denouncing  the  luxury  of  the  order  and  the  misuse 
of  its  funds;  in  1355  Innocent  VI.  sent  the  celebrated  Juan 
Fernandez  de  Heredia,  castellan  of  Amposta  and  grand  com- 
mander of  Aragon,  as  his  legate  to  Rhodes,  armed  with  a  bull 
which  threatened  the  order  with  dissolution  if  it  did  not  reform 
itself  and  effect  a  settlement  in  Turkey.  In  1348,  indeed,  the 
Hospitallers,  in  alliance  with  Venice  and  Cyprus,  had  captured 
Smyrna;  but  the  chief  outcome  of  this  had  been  commercial 
treaties  with  their  allies.  Such  treaties  were,  in  fact ,  a  matter  of 
life  and  death;  for  the  inland  was  not  self-supporting,  and  even 
towards  the  Infidel  the  attitude  of  the  knights  was  necessarily 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  their  supplies  of  provisions  were 
mainly  drawn  from  the  Mussulman  mainland.  By  the  15th 
century  their  crusading  spirit  had  grown  so  weak  that  they  even 
attempted  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Ottoman 
sultan;  the  project  broke  down  on  the  refusal  of  the  knights  to 
accept  the  sultan's  suzerainty. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  Hospitalleis  bristles  with  obscure 
questions  on  which  modem  scholarship  (notably  the  laboun  of 
Delaville  Le  Roulx)  has  thrown  new  Ught.  From  X355  onward, 
however,  the  case  is  different;  the  essential  facts  have  been 
established  by  writers  who  were  able  to  draw  on  a  mass  of 
well-ordered  materials. 

Their  histoiy  during  the  two  centuries  of  the  occupation  of 
Rhodes,  so  far  as  its  general  interest  for  Europe  is  concerned, 
is  that  of  a  long  series  of  naval  attacks  and  counter-attacks;  its 
chief  outcome,  for  which  the  European  states  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  but  ill  acknowledged,  the  postponement  for  some  two 
centuries  of  the  appearance  of  the  Ottomans  as  a  first-rate 
naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  seaward  advance  of 
Osman  the  Turk  was  arrested  by  their  victories;  in  1358  thev 
successfully  defended  Smyrna;  in  1365  under,  their  grand 
master  Raymond  B6ranger  (d.  1374),  and  in  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Cyprus,  they  captured  and  burned  Alexandria.  TJ)e 
Ottoman  peril,  however,  grew  ever  more  imminent,  and  in  1395, 
under  their  grand  nuuter  Philibert  de  Naillac,  the  Hospitallera 

*Phili|>  IV.  strenuously  opposed  the  change  for  thu  reason. 
Prutz,  Dtegeistiichen  RitUrorden,  pp  358  sqq.  Compare  the  division  of 
the  general  councils  of  Basel  ana  Constance  into     nations." 

'  See  the  regulations  made,  soon  after  the  capture  of  the  island, 
in  the  Capiima  Rodi,  a  fragment  of  a  code,  published  by  Ewald  in 
Neuts  Arcki»  iv.  pp.  365-3<^ 
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shared  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Nicopolb.  llie  invasion 
foUowed  of  Timur  the  Tatar,  invited  to  his  aid  by  the  Eastern 
emperor  Sultan  Bayezid,  the  victor  of  Nicopolis,  was  over- 
thrown, but  Tlmur  turned  against  the  Christians  and  in  1403 
capturnl  Smyrna,  putting  the  Hospitallers  who  defended  it  to 
the  sword.  It  was  after  this  disaster  that  the  knights  built,  on 
a  narrow  promontory  jutting  from  the  mainland  opposite  the 
island  of  Kos,  the  fortress  of  St  Peter  the  Liberator.  The  castle, 
which  still  stands,  its  name  corrupted  into  Budrun  (from  Bedros, 
Peter),  was  long  a  place  of  refuge  for  Christians  flying  from 
slavery  *■  Some  years  later  the  position  of  the  order  as  a  Mediter- 
ranean  sea-power  was  strengthened  by  commercial  treaties  with 
Venice,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  even  with  Egypt  (1423).  The  zenith  of 
its  power  was  reached  a  few  years  later,  when,  under  the  grand 
master  Jean  Bonpar  de  Lastic,  it  twice  defeated  an  Egyptian 
attack  by  sea  (1440  and  X444)'  A  new  and  more  imminent  peril, 
however,  arose  with  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
in  i4S3t  for  Mahommed  II.  had  announced  his  intention  of 
making  Rhodes  his  next  objective.  The  attack  was  delayed 
for  twenty-seven  years  by  the  sultan's  wars  in  south-eastern 
Europe;  and  meanwhile,  in  1476,  Pierre  d'Aubusson  (g.v.),  the 
second  great  hero  of  the  order,  had  been  elected  grand  master. 
Under  his  inspiration,  when  in  June  1480  the  Turks,  led  by  three 
renegades,  attacked  the  island,  the  knights  made  so  gallant  a 
resistance  that,  in  July,  after  repeated  and  decisive  repulses,  the 
Turks  retreated.  In  1503  Pierre  d'Aubusson  was  succeeded  by 
Aymar  d'Amboise,  who  directed  a  long  series  of  naval  battles. 
In  1521  the  famous  Philippe  de  Villiers  dc  I'lsle  d'Adam  was 
elected  grand  master,  just  as  the  dreaded  sultan  Suleiman  the 
Magnificent  directed  his  attack  on  Rhodes.  In  1522  he  besieged 
the  island,  reinforcements  failed,  the  European  powers  sent  no 
assistance,  and  in  2523  the  knights  capitulated,  and  withdrew 
with  all  the  honours  of  war  to  Candia  (Crete).  The  emperor 
Charles  V.,  when  the  news  was  brought  to  him,  exclaimed, 
**  Nothing  in  the  world  has  be^  so  well  lost  as  Rhodes  I "  But 
he  refused  to  assist  the  grand  master  in  his  plans  for  its  recovery, 
and  instead,  five  years  later  (1530),  handed  over  to  the  Hospi- 
tallers the  island  of  Malta  and  the  fortress  of  Tripoli  in  Africa. 

The  Knigkis  in  MaJta.—The  settlement  of  the  Hospitallers 
in  Malta  was*  contemporaneous  with  the  Reformation,  which 
profoundly  affected  the  order.  The  master  and  knights  of  the 
bailiwick  of  Brandenburg  accepted  the  reformed  religion,  without, 
however,  breaking  off  all  connexion  with  the  order  (see  below). 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  refusal  of  the  grand  prior 
and  knights  to  acknowledge  the  royal  supremacy  led  to  the 
confiscation  of  their  estates  by  Henry  VIII.,  and,  though  not 
formally  suppressed,  the  English  "  languc  "  practically  ceased 
to  exist.*  The  knights  of  Malta,  as  they  came  to  be  known, 
none  the  less  continued  their  vigorous  warfare.  Under  Pierre 
du  Pont,  who  succeeded  Villiers  de  I'lsle  d'Adam  in  1534,  they 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  Charles  V  *s  attack  on  Goletta  and 
Tunis  (1535)'  In  1550  they  defeated  the  redoubtable  corsair 
Dragut,  but  in  1551  their  position  in  Tripoli,  always  precarious, 
became  untenable  and  they  capitulated  to  the  Turks  under 
Dragut,  concentrating  their  forces  in  Malta.  In  1557  Jean 
Parisot  de  ta  Vallette  (1494-1548)  was  elected  grand  master, 
and  under  his  vigorous  rule  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  put 
the  defences  of  Malta  into  a  fit  state  to  resist  the  expected 

>  There  is  a  reduction  of  a  photograph  of  the  castle  in  Bedford 
and  Hoibeche's  Order  cf  the  Hospital,  p.  20.  The  building  materials 
were  largely  taken  from  the  Mausoleum  of  Halicamassus. 

*  The  great  priory  church  at  ClcrkcnwcU  in  London  was  almost 
vholly  destroyed  by  the  Protector  Somerset,  who  used  the  materials 
for  his  palace  in  the  Strand.    Only  the  great  gateway,  spanning  St 


prior  01  Niunamnam,  tne  headquarters 
Ireland,  accepted  the  royal  supremacy  and  was  created  Lord  Cloiltarf . 
la  1679  the  duke  of  Ormonde  erected  the  present  hospital  on  the 
site  oil  the  ancient  priory.  The  preccptory  of  Torphtchen,  head- 
quarters of  the  order  in  Scotland,  was  surrendered  m  1547  by  the 
tnceptat  Sir  James  Sandilands  of  Calder,  who  was  created  Lord 
Torphichen.  As  "  L«ord  of  St  John  "  he  had  had  precedence  of  all 
the  barons  of  Scothnd,  and  this  right — originaHy  exercised  as  a 
qaritual  peer — was  retained  by  him  and  his  successors. 
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Turkish  attack.  On  the  i8th  of  May  1565  the  Ottonum  fleet, 
under  Dragut,  appeared  before  the  dty,  and  one  of  the  most 
famous  sieges  in  history  began.'  It  was  ultimately  raised  on 
the  8th  of  September,  on  the  appearance  of  a  large  relieving 
force  despatched  by  the  Spanish  viceroy  of  Sicily,  after  Dragut 
and  25,000  of  his  followers  had  fallen.  The  memory  of  La 
Vallette,  the  hero  of  the  siege,  who  died  in  1568,  is  preserved 
in  the  city  of  Valletta,  which  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  struggle. 

In  1571  the  knights  shared  in  the  victory  of  Lepanto;  but 
this  crowning  success  was  followed  during  the  17th  century  by 
a  long  period  of  depression,  due  to  internal  dissensions  and  cul- 
minating during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  position  of  the  order 
being  seriously  affected  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648).  The  order  was  also  troubled  by  quarrels  with  the  popes, 
who  claimed  to  nominate  Its  ofiiciab  (a  daim  renotmced  by 
Innocent  XII.  in  1697),  and  by  rivalry  with  the  Mediterranean* 
powers,  especially  Venice.  In  Malta  itself  there  were  four  rival 
claimants  to  independent  jurisdiction:  the  grand  master,  the 
bishop  of  Malta,  the  grand  inquisitor,  whose  office  was  instituted 
in  1572,  find  the  Society  of  Jesus,  introduced  by  Bishop  Gargallo 
in  I5Q2.  The  order,  indeed,  saw  much  fighting:  e.g.  the 
frequent  expeditions  undertaken  during  the  grand-mastership 
of  Alof  de  Vignacourt  (1601-1622);  the  defence  of  Candia — 
which  fell  after  a  twenty  years'  siege  in  1669 — ^under  Nicholas 
Cottoner,  grand  master  from  1665  to  x68o;  and,  during  the 
grand  mastership  of  Gregorio  Caraffa  (1680-1690),  a  campaign 
(1683)  with  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  against  the  Turks 
in  Hungary,  and  the  attack  in  alliance  with  Venice  on  the  Morea 
in  1687,  which  involved  the  Hospitallers  in  the  defeat  at  Negro- 
pont  in  1689.  The  decline  of  the  order  was  hastened  by  the 
practice  of  electing  aged  grand  masten  to  ensure  frequent 
vacancies;  such  were  Luix  Mendcz  de  Vasconcellos  (1622-1623) 
and  Antonio  da  Paula  (1623-1636)  and  Giovanni  Paolo  Lascaris 
(de  Castellar),  in  1636,  who  died  twenty-one  years  later  at  the 
age  of  ninety-seven.  The  character  of  the  order  at  this  date 
became  more  exclusively  aristocratic,  and  its  wealth,  partly 
acquired  by  commerce,  partly  derived  from  the  contributions 
of  the  commanderies  scattered  throughout  Europe,  was  enormous. 
The  wonderful  fortifications,  planned  by  French  architects 
and  improved  by  every  grand  master  in  turn,  the  gorgeous 
churches,  chapels  and  auberges,  the  great  library  founded  in 
1650,  were  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  growth  of  a 
corresponding  luxury  in  the  private  life  of  the  order.  Neverthe- 
less, under  Raymond  Perellos  de  Roccaful  (1697-1720)  and 
Antonio  Manod  de  Vilhena  (1722-1736),  the  knights  restored 
their  prestige  in  the  Mediterranean  by  victories  over  the  Turks. 
In  1741  Emmanude  Pinto  de  Foiueca,  a  man  of  strong  character, 
became  grand  master.  He  expelled  the  Jesuits,  resisted  papal 
encroachments  on  his  authority  and,  rdusing  to  summon  the 
general  chapter,  ruled  as  a  despot. 

Emanuel,  prince  de  Rohan,  who  was  elected  grand  master  in 
succession  to  Francesco  Jimenes  de  Texada  in  1775,  made 
serious  efforts  to  revive  the  old  spirit  of  the  order.  Under 
him,  for  the  first  time  since  1603,  a  general  chapter  was  convoked; 
the  orders  of  St  Anthony  and  St  Laxarus  were  incorporated, 
and  the  statutes  were  revised  and  codified  (1782).  In  1782  also 
Rohan,  with  the  approval  of  George  III.  established  the  new 
Anglo-Bavarian  "langue."  The  last  great  expedition  of  the 
Maltese  galleys  was  worthy  of  the  noblest  traditions  of  the 
order;  they  were  sent  to  carry  supplies  for  the  sufferers  from  the 
great  earthquake  in  Sidly.  They  had  long  ceased  to  be  effec- 
tive fighting  ships,  and  survived  mainly  as  gorgeous  state  barges 
in  which  the  knights  sailed  on  ceremonial  pleasure  trips. 

The  French  Revolution  was  fatal  to  the  order.  Rohan  made 
no  secret  of  his  sympathy  with  the  losing  cause  in  France,  and 
Malta  became  a  refuge-place  for  the  imigris.  In  1792  the  vast 
possessions  of  the  order  in  France  were  confiscated,  and  six 
years  later  the  Directory  resolved  on  the  fordble  seizure  of  Malta 

•In  Protestant  England  public  prayers  were  offered  for  the 
success  of  the  knights.  Yet  a  few  years  later  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
seeking  the  alliance  of  the  sultan  against  Spam,  on  the  ground  of 
their  common  religion  as  against  "  the  Idolators  "1 

la 
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itadf.  Rohan  had  died  in  1797,  and  his  feeble  successor,  Baron 
Ferdinand  von  Hompesch,^  though  fully  warned,  made  no 
preparations  to  resist.  In  the  early  summer  of  1798,  after  a 
siege  of  only  a  few  days,  he  surrendered  the  island,  with  its 
impregnable  fortifications,  to  Bonaparte,  and  retired  ignomini- 
ously  to  Trieste,  carrying  with  him  the  precious  reh'cs  of  the 
order— the  hand  of  St  John  the  Baptist  presented  by  the  sultan 
Bayezid,  the  miraculous  image  of  Our  Lady  of  PhilermQ,  and 
a  fragment  of  the  true  cross. 

With  this  the  histoiy  of  the  order  of  St  John  practically  ends. 
Efforts  were,  however,  made  to  preserve  it.  Many  of  the  knights 
had  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Paul  I.  of  Russia,  with  whom 
in  X797  Hompesch  had  made  an  alliance.  In  October  1798 
these  elected  the  emperor  Paul  grand  master,  and  in  the  following 
year  Hompesch  was  induced  to  resign  in  his  favour.  The  half- 
mad  tsar  took  his  new  ftmctions  very  seriously,  but  his  murder 
in  I  Sox  ruined  any  hope  of  recovering  Malta  with  Russian 
assistance.  A  chapter  of  the  order  now  granted  the  right  of 
nomination  to  the  pope,  who  appointed  Giovanni  di  Tommasi 
grand  master.  From  his  death  in  1805  until  1879,  when  Leo 
XIII.  restored  the  title  of  grand  master  in  favour  of  Fra  Giovanni 
Ceschi  a  Santa  Croce,  the  heads  of  the  order  received  only  the 
title  of  lieutenant  master.  In  18x4  the  French  knights  sununoned 
a  chapter  general  and  elected  a  permanent  commission  for  the 
government  of  the  order,  which  was  recognized  by  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  knights,  by  the  pope  and  by  King  Louis  XVIII. 
In  the  Italian  states  much  of  the  property  of  the  order  was 
restored  at  the  instance  <^  Austria,  and  in  1841  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  founded  the  grand  prioxy  of  Lombardo-Venetia. 

Fresemi  OmsiUuUen  Jf  the  Order.— -tht  "  Soverewn  Order  of 
Malta  *'  is  now  divided  mto  the  Italian  and  German  langues,  both 
under  the  Sacred  Council  (Sagro  coniiglio)  at  Rome.  Tne  Italian 
laneue  embraces  the  grand  priories  of  Rome,  Lombardy  and  Venice, 
ana  SIdly;  the  German  langue  consists  of  (i)  the  grand  priory  of 
Bohemia,  (a)  the  aaaodation  of  the  honorary  knights  (Ekrenntter) 
in-  Silesia,  (3)  the  aaaodation  of  Ekreurister  in  Westphalia  and  the 
Rhine  country,  (4)  the  association  of  English  kntgnts  (not  to  be 
confiued  with  the  Engliah  ordo'),  (5)  the  knigfata  received  in  fremio 
rdigianis,  i.e.  thoae  not  attached  to  any  of  the  preceding  diviaiona. 
At  the  head  of  the  order  ia  the  grand  maater.  Each  priory  haa  a 
certain  number  of  bailiffa  (grand  commandera,  commendatori), 
comnumdera,  profeaaed  knighta  (1.^  those  who  have  taken  the  vowa), 
knighta  of  justice  (novicea),  honorary  knighta,  knighta  of  grace, 
donats  and  chaplaina. 

Candidatea  for  knighthood  have  to  prove  nxteen  quarteringa  of 
nobility  and,  if  under  age,  must  be  aona  of  a  landowner  of  the  pro- 
vince and  of  a  mother  bom  within  ita  limita.  If  an  Auatrian  aubject, 
the  postulant  must  obtain  the  emperor'a  leave  to  join  the  order; 
the  election  u  by  the  chapter,  and  aubject  to  confirmation  by  the 
pope.  Knighta  of  juatice  take  a  yeariy  oath  to  fulfil  the  dutiea  laid 
on  them  by  the  order.  After  ten  yean  they  may  take  the  full 
oath  aa  profeaaed  knighta.  At  any  time  before  doing  ao,  however, 
they  are  free  to  retire  from  the  order  and  may  receive  the  crour  de 
dhotion  aa  honorary  knighta,  dieir  aole  obligation  bang  an  annual 
aubacription  to  the  order.  The  croix  de  dnUion  ia  alao  bestowed 
on  ladiea  of  auffidently  impeccable  deacent.  The  grand  master 
alao  haa  the  right,  moiu  proprio,  to  beatow  the  croaa  on  diadnguiahed 
people  not  of  noble  birth,  who  are  known  aa  knighta  of  grace.  The 
grand  croaa'  of  the  onier  ia  aometimea  given,  honorts  camsa,  to 
aoverrigna  and  othera,  who  then  rank  aa  honorary  bailiffa.  Thla  ia 
a  gold,  white  enamelled  "  Malteae  "  croaa,  aurmounted  by  a  crown, 
which  ia  worn  suspended  round  the  neck  by  a  black  ribbon.  Bailiffa. 
profeaaed  knif^ta  and  chaplaina  wear  in  addition  a  white  Kneh  croaa 
■ewn  on  to  the  left  breaat.  The  grand  priory  of  Bohemia  haa  made 
the  nursing  of  the  rick  its  apeciality,  and  eapedally  the  organisation 
of  military  hospitala.  The  hospice  between  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
aalem  ia  under  the  protection  of  the  Austrian  emperor. 

ProUslatU  Orders. — In  addition  to  the  Sovereign  Older  of  the 
Knighta  of  Malta,  there  exiat  two  Orden  of  St  John  of  Jeruaalem 
which  derive  their  origin  from  the  aame  aounce:  the  Pruaaian 
JohanniUrorden  and  the  English  Order  of  St  John  of  Jeruaalem. 
Of  these  the  Prussian  order  haa  the  most  interesting  hiatory.  At 
the  Reformation  the  maater  and  knighta  of  the  biiliwick  of  Branden- 
burg adopted  the  new  reli^n.  They  continued,  however,  like  other 
RiUerstifter,  to  enjoy  their  corporate  rights;  they  even  continued 
to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  grand  preceptor  of  the  Orman 
kpgue,  'in  ao  far  aa  the  confirmation  of  official  appointmenta  waa 
concerned,  and  to  aend  their  contribudona  to  the  common  fund  of 

>  He  waa  the  only  (German  in  the  Hat  of  grand  maaten. 
*  So  called  becauae  the  dignitariea  wore  a  larger  croaa  than  the 
generality  of  the  knighta. 


the  Older.  On  the  30th  of  October  x8xo,  under  iticsa  of  the  miseries 
of  the  Napoleonic  occupation  of  Prussia,  the  ocder  was  secularised 
and  its  estates  confiscated;  in  1812  King  Frederkk  William  HI. 
founded  the  chivalrous  order  of  St  John,  to  which  the  expropriated 
kniffhts  were  admitted  as  honorary  knights.  In  1853  Frederick 
William  IV.  reversed  thb  action,  abolished  the  new  chivalroua 
order  and  reconatituted  the  bailiwick  of  Brandenburg,  on  the 
oatenaible  ground  that  ita  maintenance  had  been  guaranteed  by  the 
treaty  of  Weatphalia  (1646).  The  maater  (Ilerrenmeisler)  ia  dected 
by  the  chapter.  All  members  of  the  ocder  muat  be  of  noble  birth 
and  belong  to  the  Evangdical  Church.  The  croaa  worn  ia  of  white 
enanidled  gold  with  four  black  eaglea  between  the  arma;  a  white 
linen  croaa  ia  alao  aewn  on  the  left  breaat  of  the  red  tunic  which 
forma  part  of  the  uniform.  The  order  haa  founded,  and  aupporta» 
many  noapitala.  induding  a  horaice  at  Jeruaalem  (aee  Henlicn,  Die 
BaUei  Brandenburg^  4th  ed.,  Berlin,  1904). 

Aa  already  mentioned,  the  Engliah  langue,  though  deprived  of  its 
lands,  was  never  formally  supprnsed.  In  1826-1837  the  commission 
instituted  by  the  Frendi  knighu  in  1814,  which  was  aiming  at 
taking  advantage  of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  to  reconquer 
Rhodes  or  to  secure  some  other  island  in  the  Levant,  suggested  the 
restoration  of  the  English  langue,  obviously  with  the  idea  of  securing 
the  hdp  of  Great  Britain  for  their  project.  Certain  eminent  Englidi- 
men,  ^.g.  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  had  already  been  afiUiated  to  the 
order  by  the  grand  master  Baron  von  Hompesch;  the  commission 
now  plsioed  itmf  in  commuiucation  with  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Peat, 
chaplain  to  King  OtaufBt  IV.,  and  other  English  gentlemen  01 
position.  The  negotiations  resulted  in  artides  of  convention  re- 
viving the  English  langue.  In  1834  Sir  William  Peat,  elected  prior 
of  the  English  langue,  qualified  himself  by  taking  the  oath  defiddi 
cdmmnsinaione  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  under  the  charter 
(never  repealed)  of  Philip  and  Ma^  re-establishing  the  order.* 
For  fifty  yean  this  was  all  the  offidaf  recognition  obtained  by  thia 
curioua  and  characteKatic  aham-Gothic  restoration  of  the  Romantic 
period.  The  "  Engliah  langue,"  however,  though  aomewhat  abaurd, 
did  good  aervice  in  organising  hoapital  work,  notably  in  the  creation 
of  the  St  John'a  Ambulance  Aaaociation,  and  thia  work  waa  recog- 
nised in  high  quarten.  the  princeaa  of  Walea  (afterwarda  Queen 
Alexandra)  oecoming  a  lady  of  juatice  in  1876  and  the  duke  of 
Albany  joining  the  order  in  1883.  In  1888  Queen  Victoria  granted 
a  charter  formally  incorporating  the  order,  the  headquarten  of 
which  had  been  estsblishcid  in  the  andent  gate-way  of  the  priory  at 
ClerkenwelL  Ini  88^  die  prince  of  Wales  ^King  Edward  VII.)  was 
installed  as  grand  pnor. 
The  objects  and  constitution  of  the  order  are  practically  the 
me  aa  thoae  of  ita  Prussian  equivalent.  The  aoverden  ia  ita  supreme 


aovereign  la  tta  supreme 
head  and  ^tron.  the  heir  to  the  throne  for  the  time  being  its  grand 
prior.  It  b  eaaentially  aristocratic,  though — for  obvious  reasons — 
proof  of  sixteen  quarterings  of  nobility  u  not  exacted  as  a  condition 
of  membership.  The  croaa  ia  the  gold,  white-enamelled  Malteae 
croaa,  differenced  by  two  liona  and  two  unicorns  placed  between 
the  arma.  The  order  alao  givea  medala  to  persona  of  all  ranka 
"  for  aervice  in  the  cauae  of  humanity."  Among  other  good  worka, 
it  aupporta  an  ophthalmic  hoanttai  at  Jeruaalem.  Unlike  the 
Pruaaian  otder,  the  memben  need  not  be  Proteatanta,  though  they 
muat  profeaa  Christianity.* 

AuTHOKXTiBS.— From  the  I3th  century  onwarda  the  knighta 
excrriaed  peculiar  care  in  the  preaervation  of  their  recorda,  and  the 
vaat  arehivea  of  the  order  are  still  preserved,  all  but  intact,  at  Malta. 
These  indude  not  only  thoae  of^the  central  establishment  but  also 
a  large  number  of  those  of  the 'separate  commanderies.  They  in- 
dude papal  bulls,  the  records  of  the  general  chapter,  the  statutes  of 
the  grand  masters,  title  deeds,  charters,  and  from  1629  onwards  the 
special  tranaactiona  of  the  Onuetl  ^iUU.  Theae  materiala  were 
e^loited  by  aeveral  writere  in  the  1 7th  and  i8th  centuriea.  The  first 
waa  Giacomo  Boaio,  the  3rd  edition  of  whoae  Istoria  detta  .-  .  . 
iBustriisima  mUiHa  di  S.  Gien.  GieresaUmitano  waa  published  in 
3  vols,  at  Rome  in  1676.  Thia  was  followed  by  S.  nuli'a  Codiee 
diplemoHcc  dd  saere  miUlare  ordine  Geros.  (2  vols.,  Lucca.  1733- 
1737)  and  P.  A.  Paoli'a  DeW  erigine  ed  istUnio  deisaero  mUitar  ordtne, 
£fc.  (Rome,  1781).  Theae  are  atill  uaeful  aourcea  aa  containing 
referencea  to,  ana  extracta  from,  documenta  aince  lost.  In  1883 
J.  Ddaville  Le  Roulx  published  LesArdrieesdeFOrdredeSainl'Jean. 
an  analysis  of  the  records  preserved  at  Malta.  This  was  followed 
in  1904  by  hb  monumental  CartnUnre  tjtntnd  dee  Hespitaliers  de 
Saint- Jeau  de  Jirusaiem  (i  100-1310),  4  vols.  foUo.  This  gives  (i )  all 
documents  anterior  to  1 1 20.  (2)  all  thoae  emanatins  from  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  order,  (3)  aU  thoae  emanating  from  popes,  em- 
perora.  king^  and  great  feudatories,  (a)  thoae  which  fix  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  particular  commanderies,  (5)  thoae  regulating  the 
relations  of  the  Hospitallen  with  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
and  with  the  other  military  orders,  (6)  the  rules,  statutes  and 
customs  of  the  order.  Hitherto  unpiublished  documents  (from  the 
archives  of  Malta  anddsewhere)  are  published  in  full;  thoae  already 

f>ublished,  and  the  place  where  they  may  be  found,  being  indicated 
n  proper  sequence.    Based  on  the  Cartnlaire  b  Le  Rouk's  Les 

*  See  Bedford  and  Hdbeche.  Appendix  D. 

*  The  medieval  vows  are,  of  course,  not  taken. 
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Bcspiiaiiers  en  Tart  SainU  cf  en  Cky^  (Paris,  1904),  an  invaluable 
wurk  in  whkh  many  hitherto  obacure  problems  have  been  solved. 
It  contains  a  full  list  of  published  authorities.  Of  English  works 
may  be  mentioned  John  Taalfe's  History  of  the  Order  of  Malta 
(i8sa):  J.  M.  KemSle't  Historical  introduction  to  The  Knithls 
Hospitauers  in  Eng^nd  (Camden  Soc.  London,  1857):  W.  Porter, 
HisL  0f  Ike  Kniekis  ef  Malta  <a  vols.  1858.  new  ed.  l88j);  Bedford 
and  Holbeche.  The  Order  of  the  HospitSal  oj  St  John  of  JerusaUm 
(1902).  for  the  modem  order.  (W.  A.  P.) 

ST  JOHNS,  the  capital  of  Newfoundland,  situated  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  island,  in  the  peninsula  of  Avalon,  in  47^  33''54'N., 
and  53"  40'  x8'  W.  It  is  the  most  easteriy  city  of  America,  only 
1700  m.  from  (^ueenstown  in  Ireland,  and  2030  from  LiverpooL 
It  stands  on  rising  ground  on  the  north  side  of  a  land-locked 
harbour,  which  opens  suddenly  in  the  kifly  iron-bound  coast. 
The  entrance,  known  as  The  Narrows,  guarded  by  Signal  Hill 
(520  ft.)  and  South  Side  Hill  (620  ft.),  is  about  1400  ft.  wide, 
narrowing  to  600  ft.  between  Pancake  and  Chain  Rocks.  At 
the  termination  of  the  Narrows  the  harbour  trends  suddenly  to 
the  west,  thus  completely  shutting  out  the  ocean  swell.  '  Vesseb 
of  the  largest  tonnage  can  enter  at  all  periods  of  the  tide.  There 
is  good  wharf  accommodation  and  a  well-equipped  dry  dock. 
St  Johns  practically  monopolizes  the  commerce  of  the  island  (see 
Newfoundland),  being  the  centre  of  the  cod,  seal  and  whale 
fisheries.  The  chief  industries  are  connected  with  the  fitting  out 
of  the  fishing  vessels,  or  with  the  disposal  and  manufacture 
of  their  catch.'  Steamship  lines  run  to  Liverpool,  New  York, 
Halifax  (N.S.)  fcnd  Samt  Pierre.  Nearly  all  the  commerce  of  the 
inland  is  sea-borne,  and  well-equipped  steamers  connect  St  Johns 
with  the  numerous  bays  and  outports.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  government  railway  across  1  he  island  to  Port-aux-Basques, 
whence  there  k  steamer  connexion  with  the  mainland  at  Sydney. 

The  fiaest  buildings  in  the  city  are  the  Anglican  and  Roman. 
Catholic  cathedrals.  Education  is  controlled  by  the  various 
rellgioua  bodies;  many  of  the  young  men  complete  their  studies 
in  Canada  or  Great  Britain.  St  Johns  is  not  an  incorporated 
town.  A  municipal  council  was  abolished  after  having  largely 
increased  the  debt  of  the  city,  and  it  is  now  governed  by  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  governor  in  council. 

St  Johns  was  first  settled  by  Devonshire  fishermen  early  in 
the  x6lh  century.  It  was  twice  sacked  by  the  French,  and 
captured  by  them  in  the  Seven  Years*  War  (1762),  but  recaptured 
in  the  same  year,  since  when  it  has  remained  in  British  possession. 
Both  in  the  War  of  American  Independence  and  in  that  of  1812 
it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  British  fleet,  and  at  one  time  the 
western  end  of  the  harbour  was  filled  up  with  American  prizes. 
The  old  city,  built  entirely  of  wood,  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire 
(1316-1817  and  1846).  Half  of  it  was  again  swept  away  in  1892, 
but  new  and  more  substantial  buildings  have  been  erected. 

The  population,  chiefly  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  of 
Irish  descent,  increases  slowly.  In  190X  the  electoral  district 
of  St  Johns  contained  59,994  inhabitants,  of  whom  30,486  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  dty. 

ST  JOHNS,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  (Quebec,  Canada,  and 
capital  of  St  Johns  county,  27  m.  S.E.  of  Montreal  by  rail,  on 
the  river  Richelieu  and  at  the  head  of  the  Chambly  canal.  Pop. 
(1901)  4030.  A  large  export  trade  in  lumber,  grain  and  farm 
produce  is  carried  on,  and  its  miUs  and  factories  produce  flour, 
sSk,  pottery,  hats,  &c.  Three  railways,  the  Grand  Trunk, 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Central  Vermont,  enter  St  Johns.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  the  flourishing  town  of  St  Jean 
d'lbervilk  (usually  known  simply  as  Iberville),  connected  with 
St  Johns  by  several  bridges. 

SAIST  JOHNSBURY,  a  township  and  the  county-seat  of 
Caledonia  county,  Vermont,  U  S.A.,  on  the  Passumpsic  river, 
about  34  m  E.N  E.  of  Montpelier  Pop.  (1890)  6567;  (1900) 
7010;  (1910)  8098;  of  the  village  of  the  same  name  (1900) 
5666  (1309  foreign-bom);  (1910)  6693.  Area  of  the  township, 
about  47  sq.  m.  Saint  Johnsbury  is  bervcd  by  the  Boston  & 
Maine  and  the  Saint  Johnsbury  &  Lake  Champlain  railways. 
The  farms  of  the  township  are  devoted  largely  to  dairying.  In 
the  village  are  a  Y.M.C.A.  building  (1885);  the  Saint  Johnsbury 
Academy  (1842).  the  Saint  Johnsbury  Athenaeum  (1871),  with 
•  library  (about  18,000  volum<«  in  igog)  and  w  art  gallery; 
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the  Fairbanks  Museum  of  Natural  Science  (1891),  founded  by 
Colonel  Franklin  Fairbanks;  St  Johnsbury  Hospital  (1895); 
Brighllook  Hospital  (1899,  private);  the  large  scales  manu- 
factory of  the  £.  &  T.  Fairbanks  (Company  (see  Fairbanks, 
'Ekastus),  and  also  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements, 
steam  hammers,  granite  work,  furniture  and  carriages.  There 
are  two  systems  of  water-works,  one  being  owned  by  the  village. 
The  township  of  Saint  Johnsbury  was  granted  to  Dr  Jonathan 
Arnold  (1741-1793)  and  associates  in  1786;  in  the  same  year  a 
settlement  was  established  and  the  place  was  named  in  honour  of 
Jean  Hector  Saint  John  de  Crdvecoeur  (1731-1813),  who  wrote 
Letters  of  an  American  Farrhtr  (1782),  a  flowing  description  of 
America,  which  brought  thither  nuny  immigrants,  and  who  intro- 
duced potato  planting  into  France.  The  township  government  vraa 
organixed  in  1790,  and  the  village  was  incorporated  m  1853. 

ST  JOHN'S  WORTf  in  botany,  the  general  name  for  qxcies  of 
Hypericum,  especially  H.  perforatum^  small  shrubby  plants  with 
slender  stems,  sessile  opposite  leaves  which  are  often  dotted  with 
pelludd  g^nds,  and  ^owy  yellow  flowers.  H.  Androsaenium 
is  Tutsan  (Fr.  tout  saiHe)^  so  called  from  its  healing  properties. 
H.  calycmum  (Rose  of  Sharon),  a  creeping  plant  with  large  almost 
solitary  flowers  3  to  4  in.  across,  is  a  south-east  European  plant 
which  has  become  naturalized  in  Britain  in  various  places  in 
hedges  and  thickets. 

.  SAINT  JOSEPH,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Berrien  county, 
Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on  Lake  Michigan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint 
Joseph  river,  near  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  state.  Pop.  (1890) 
3733»  C'poo)  5155,  of  whom  1183  were  foreign-bom,  (1910 
U  S.  census)  5936.  It  is  served  by  the  Michigan  Central  and  the 
Pire  Marquette  railways,  by  electric  interurban  railway  to  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  and  by  a  steamboat  line  to  Chicago.  Benton 
Harbor,  about  i  m.  S.W.,  with  which  St  Joseph  is  connected  by 
electric  line,  is  a  terminus  of  the  Cleveland,  Cindnnatt,  Chicago 
&  St  Louis  railway.  The  U.S.  government  has  deepened  the 
harbour  channel  to  x8  ft.;  and  the  St  Joseph  river  has  been 
made  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  3  ft.  from  St  Joseph  to 
Berrien  Springs  (25  m.  by  river).  A  canal,  x  m.  long,  extends 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  harbour  to  Benton  Harbor.  St 
Joseph  has  a  public  library.  The  dty  is  a  summer  and  health 
resort;  it  has  mineral  (saline  sulphur)  springs  and  a  large 
mineral-water  bath  house.  The  general  ofiiccs  and  the  hospital 
(190a)  of  the  Michigan  Children's  Home  Society  are  here.  The 
dty  has  an  important  trade  in  fruit, and  has  various  manu- 
factures, including  paper,  fruit  packages,  baskets,  motor  boats, 
gasolene  launches,  automobile  supplies,  hosiery  and  knit  goods, 
air  guns  and  sashes  and  blinds.  The  munidpality  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works  and  electric-lighting  plant. 

On  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  dty  La  Sallc  built  in  1679  Fort 
Miami.  In  the  same  county,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Nilcs  (pop.  1910,  5156),  French  Jesuits  -cstabltshea  an  Indian 
mission  in  I090,  and  the  French  government  in  1697  erected  Fort 
St  Joseph,  which  was  captured  from  the  English  by  the  Indians 
in  1763,  and  in  1781  was  seized  by  a  Spanish  party  from  St  Louts. 
Fort  Miami  has  often  been  confused  with  this  Fort  St  Joseph.  60  m. 
farther  up  the  river  St  Joseph  was  settled  in  1829,  incorporated' 
as  a  village  in  1836  and  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1891. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Buchanan 
county,  Missouri,  U.S.A.,  and  a  port  of  entry,  situated  in  the 
north-western  comer  of  the  state  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Missouri 
river.  It  is  the  third  in  size  among  the  dties  of  the  state.  Pop. 
(1880)  32,431;  (1890)  52,324;  (1900)  102,979,  of  whom 
8424  were  fordgn-bom  and  6260  were  negroes;  (1910  census) 
77,403.  St  Joseph  is  a  transportation  centre  of  great  import- 
ance. It  is  served  by  six  railways,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  F£,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  C^incy,  the  Chicago  Great 
Westem,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Padfic,  the  Missouri 
Padfic,  and  the  St  Joseph  &  Grand  Island;  in  addition  there 
are  two  terminal  raUways.  A  sted  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
(built  in  X872;  rebuilt  in  X906)  conneas  the  dty  with  Elwood, 
Kansas  (pop.  1910.  636),  and  is  used  by  two  railways.  The 
dty  is  laid  out  on  hills  above  the  bluffs  of  the  river.  The  site 
was  completely  remade,  however  (especially  in  1866- 187 3)* 
and  the  entire  business  portion  has  been  much  graded  down. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  Federal  building,  the 
court  house,  an  auditorium  seating  7000,  a  Union  Station  and  a 
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public  Ubnry.  Then  are  >ii  dty  pukt,  o(  which  ihc  lirgett 
■re  Knig  Fiik  (jo  icrtij  uid  Barileu  Park  (lo  acret).  He 
Sine  Hmpital  (No.  i]  [or  the  Insane(Dpened  1874)  ii  immediately 
E.  of  SI  JoKph;  in  Ihe  city  ire  Ihe  Ensworth,  Si  Joseph  and 
Wowlaon  boipilalB,  a  Meinarial  Home  for  needy  old  people  and 
the  Home  for  LUlle  Wandcren.    South  St  Joseph,  a  manu- 

of  the  diy.  The  great  tlock-yatdi  ol  South  St  Jo)^  arc  (ighu 
of  gnat  intersl.  In  iQog  the  (late  legislaiure  ptovided  (or  a 
commiuion  form  of  govemidcnc  which  took  effect  in  Apnl 
1910;  a  counca  of  6vt,  elecietl  hy  the  rit 
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1;  the  mayor  appoint 


a  beard  of 

tod  lU  oflicen  empt  the  dty  auditor  and  Ircaiurerj  and  the 
charier  piovidei  for  the  inilialive,  Ihe  referendum  and  the 
recalL  Thedty  mamtainia  workhouse  (iMiJ.alsolwomarket 
hauie*,ao(l  owns  and  manage!  an  clectric-lightin;  plant.  Natural 
gaa  ia  also  fumished  to  the  dty  from  oil-6clds  in  Kanua.  A 
private  company  owns  the  water-works,  £nt  built  in  1B70  and 
tiaa  greatly  improved.  Tbe  water  is  drawn  (mm  Ihe  Miraouri, 
3  m.  above  the  cily,  and  is  pumped  thence  into  racrvoin  and 
letlling  basins.  Beside  the  local  trade  of  ■  ticb  surrounding 
fanning  country,  tbe  railway  facilitin  of  St  Joseph  have  enabled 
It  to  build  up  a  great  jobii^ng  trade  (opedally  in  dry  goods}. 

Commefce  and  transport  were  Ihe  only  distinctive  basis  of  Ihc 
dty'l  growth  and  weillb  until  after  1S90,  when  there  was  a 
great  increase  in  manufacturing,  eqiedally,  in  South  St  Joseph, 
of  the  slaughtering  and  meal -packing  industry  in  the  hit  ihiee 
years  of  the  decade.  In  iqoo  the  manulaclured  product  of  the 
city  and  its  immediate  suburbs  was  valued  at  t}iT6Q0.7J&p  of 
which  (ig,oo9,]jI  were  credited  to  slaughtering  and  packing. 
In  the  decade  of  1800-1900  tbe  increase  in  the  value  of  manu- 
laclures  Ii6y9%)  was  almost  tve  limes  as  great  in  St  Joseph 
as  in  any  other  of  the  Urgeil  four  citie)  <  '  ' 
was  due  almMt  entirely  10  the  growth  of  the  shughKring  and 
meat-packing  buaines,  wbidi  is  for  the  most  pari  located  ouiude 
the  municipal  limits.  In  1905  tbe  census  repoili  did  not  indude 
manulaclurei  outside  the  adua]  dty  limits;  the  totjil  value  of 
the  factory  product  of  Ihe  dly  proper  in  1905  was  *ii,S7J,7so; 
besides  slaughteriug  and  packing  the  other  manufaclures  in 
190S  included  men's  facloiy-made  chithing  (valued  at  li  ,556,655) 
aouriindgri>I-miUprDducta(valuedaI  1683,464}  .saddlery  andbar- 
neu  (valued  at  ISM.OiS},  conleclionery  ((431,096),  malt  Uquon 
(|a07,QS4)- bools  and  shoes  (fe 50,384)  an.]  F.iim  n  ;  ' 

lnl8J6J(»ephRotHdou>.  aFnmdihaUl.i..  liv,  1 

I  '"li^lSdS  ""of'llir'Miinl  ^'no™ fnii.  n  '."  iT.  1  ' 

at  hit  fBitvn  siint.    Si  Jmenh  became  Ihc  ounii-;.  .r  1..   .    .j, 

aitdin  lisi  w»a  6n(  charlMed  as  a  dly.    Itejrly  b.v..l[,^■ j 

ccalK  oHmportincE.  well  known  aian  oiitfitlinc  paiin  r.  r i 

■■do«htTemiinnUIatheRocliyMounI^nngionai..l  [l..  I  -  i.c 


ST  JDNIEH,  a  I< 
of  Haule-Vienne,  1 

Pop"  (1906)  tow^ 


Dedie  In  tbe  Nivemaia  on  the  151b  of  August  1767.    At  the 

outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  inioiicaied  with  republican  ideal, 

threw  himiclf  wilh  enlhuuasm  inlo  politics,  was  elected  an 

cer  in  the  National  Guard  of  ihe  Aisne,  and  by  fraud— he 

bdng  yel  under  age — admilled  as  a  member  ot  the  elecloral 

nblyof  his  district.    Eariyin  1789  be  bad  published  twenty 

ss  of  Uceniious  verse,  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  under  Ibe 

of  OriiHl  an  Valican.    Henceforward,  however,  he  assumed 

oical  demeanour,  which,   united  to  a  policy  tyrannical 

pitilessly  thorough,  became  the  characlerislic  of  his  life. 

He  entered  into  coirespondence  with  Robespierre,  who,  fiatlercd 

s  friendship.    Thus  supported, 

Saini-Just  became  deputy  of  tbe  department  of  Alsne  to  the 

"Ltional  Convention,  where  he  made  bts  first  speech  on  the 

ndemnalion  of  Louis  XVI.-gloomy,  fanatical,  rmorselesl 

tune— on  the  ijih  of  November  179".    In  the  Convention, 

Ihe  Jacobin  Club,  and  among  Ihc  populace  his  relations  wilh 

ibespiene  became  known,  and  he  wis  dufabed  Ihe  "  Si  John 

the  Messiah  of  the  People."    His  appointment  as  a  member 

arged  wilh  Ihe  drawing  up  of  reports  to  the  Convention  upon 

e  uhsorhing  themes  of  the  ovcitbrowof  the  party  of  ihc  Giionde 

(report  of  the  Slh  of  July  1J93),  of  the  Hfebcrlijls,  and  finally, 

of  that  dcnunciiLion  of  Danton  which  consigned  him  and  his 

followen  to  the  guillotine.    What  were  then  called  tepons  were 

appeals  to  the  passions,  in  Saint-Just's  hands  ihcy 


'Jcsmoulins,  in  jest  and  mockery,  said  of  Saint-JUEt— tbe 
outh  with  Ihe  bcaulifu!  countenance  and  Ihe  long  fair  locks— 
'  He  cairies  his  head  Uke  a  Holy  Sacrament."  "  And  I," 
avagely  rephed  Saint- Just,  "irili  make  him  ciiry  his  like  a 
iiint  Denis."  The  Ihrent  was  not  viin.  Dcsmoulins  accom- 
lanied  Danlon  to  the  soRald.  The  ume  fcrociaus  inlleiibilily 
Jiimated  Sainl-Jusl  with  reference  10  the  ewernal  policy  ol 
France.    He  proposed  ihsi  the  National  Convention  should 

ind  all  blanches  of  Ihc  governmenl  (report  ol  the  lolh  of  October 
7M}.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  Saint-Just  was  despatched  10 
ilrassburg,  in  company  wilh  another  deputy,  to  supcrinlend 
he  mililary  operal' 


rdbytr. 


I  follt 


Sainl-Jusl 
t  aU  sin 


tmedy 


leSlhcc 


m  the  t 


Anol her  Interesting  building  islhe  Gothic  chapdofNolre-I 
with  three  naves,  rebuilt  by  Louis  XI.,  standing  dose 
medieval  bridge  over  the  Vienne.  The  town,  which  ranks  s 
in  the  department  in  population  and  industry,  is  note 
le»lher-dre»ing  and  the  minufaciure  of  gloves  and  straw  j  — 
SUHT..IOST,  AHTOIHB  LOUIS  UOH  DE  RICHEBOURO 
PB  (1767-17^),  French  r^volutiooari/  kadcr,    waf    ^rJ)  «( 


Stiassburg,  and  Sainl-Jusl  repressed  tbe  ticrati 
of  J.  G.  Schneider  (f.D ),  who  as  public  prosecutor  to  the  revolu- 
Hbunsl  of  the  Lower  Rhine  bad  ruthlessly  applied  Ihe 
Alsace.  Schneider  was  sent  In  faris  and  guillolined 
piracy  was  dcrealed,  and  Ihe  innics  ol  the  Rhine  and 
living  been  inipirilcd  by  Bucc«i— Saint -Just  himself 
taking  a  (earless  part  in  the  actual  fighting— and  having  eSecled 
Lhc  fionlier  was  delivered  and  Germany  invaded, 
n  Saint-Just  was  made  president  of  the  Convenlion 
Liter,  with  Ihe  irmy  ot  ihe  North,  h«  pUcnJ  before  the  generals 

led  revoluiLoniry  irihunil;  and  before  the  eyes  ol  the 
elf  he  organized  a  force  ipcdally  charged  wilh  ibe 
slaughter  of  those  who  should  seek  refuge  by  flight.    Success 

(May,  1794).  Meanwhile  sifiirs  in  Paris  looked  gloomier  than 
ever,  and  Robespierre  recalled  Sainl-Juit  to  the  capital.  Sainl- 
Jujl  proposed  a  dictatorship  (S  the  only  icmedy  for  the  con- 
vulsions of  society.  Al  list,  at  the  famous  silling  of  the  9ih 
Thermidor,  he  ventured  to  present  as  the  rcpon  of  the  com- 


a  sight  oi 


reiuscd  to  the  other 

[vening.    Then  the  storm  broke.    He  was  vehcmenily  in 

rupted,  and  (he  filing  enijed  wilb  fif  ord^r  for  Rnbopier 
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•Rest  (ne  RoBZsnzsu).    On  the  following  day,  the  i8th  of 
July  1794,  twenty-two  men,  nearly  all  young,  were  guillotined. 

Saint-Just  maintained  hb  proud  self-possession  to  the  last. 

Sec  <Eicpref  dt  Saant-Just^prMiia  €wu  notict  AutorifiM  mr  sa 
wie  (Paris.  1833-1834);  E.  Fleury,  Etudes  rifoluHonnavrts  (2  vols., 
1851).  with  which  cf.  articles  by  Sainte  Beuve  {Cameriu  du  lundi, 
vdL  v.).  Cuviilier-Fleury  {JPortmUs  peliUmies  €t- ritoliiUomnMres); 
E.  Hamd.  Uistaire  d*  SaitU-Just  (1859),  whxb  ImMight  a  fine  to  the 
publishcfs  for  outrage  on  public  decency;  F.  A.  Aulard,  Les  Onteurs 
da  la  Ligislatiet  H  de  la  Onnentien  <2nd  ed..  Paris.  1903).  The 
(Eawrts  compUUs  de  SaitU-Jusi  have  been  edited  with  notes  by 
C  Vdlay  (I^ris,  1908). 

iT  JUST  (St  Just  in  Penwith),  a  market  town  in  the  St  Ives 
parliamentary  c^visioa  of  ComwaU,  England,  7}  m.  by  road  W. 
of  Penzance.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  5646.  Thb  is  the 
most  westerly  town  in  England,  lying  in  a  wild  district  i  m. 
inland  from  Cape  Cornwall,  which  is  4  m.  N.  of  Land's  End. 
The  urban  district  has  an  area  of  7633  acres,  and  includes  the 
small  industrial  colonies  near  some  of  the  most  important  mines 
in  Cornwall.  The  Levant  mine  is  the  chief,  the  workings  extend- 
ing beneath  the  sea.  Traces  of  ancient  workings  and  several 
exhausted  mines  are  seen.  The  church  of  St  Just  is  Per- 
pendicular, with  portions  of  the  fabric  of  earlier  date.  There  are 
ruins  off  an  oratory  dedicated  to  St  Hden  on  Cape  ComwalL 

iT  KILDA,  a  dty  of  Bourke  county,  Victoria,  Australia, 
3I  m.  by  rail  S.  of,  and  suburban  to,  Melbourne.  Pop.  (x90x) 
20,544.  It  is  a  fashionable  watering-place  on  Hobson's  Bay,  and 
powfssfs  the  fengest  pier  in  Australia.  The  esplanade  and  the 
public  park  are  finely  laid  out;  and  portions  of  the  sea  are 
fenced  in  to  protect  bathers.  The  town  hall,  the  public  hbrary, 
the  assembly  hall,  and  the  great  Anglican  church  of  All  Saints 
are  the  chief  buildings. 

ST  XILDA  (Gaelic  ffiffo,  "  the  western  land  *%  the  largest 
of  a  small  group  of  about  sixteen  islets  of  the  Outer  Hebrides, 
Invemess-shiie,  Scotland.  It  is  included  in  the  dvil  parish  of 
Harris,  and  is  situated  40  m.  W.  of  North  Uist.  It  measures 
3  m.  from  £.  to  W.  and  3  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  has  an  area  of  about 
3SOO  acres,  and  is  7  m.  in  circumference.  Except  at  the  landing- 
place  on  the  south-east,  the  cliffs  rise  sheer  out  of  deep  water, 
and  on  the  north-east  side  the  highest  eminence  in  the  island, 
Conagher,  forms  a  predpice  1220  ft.  high.  St  Kilda  is  probably 
the  core  of  a  Tertiary  vt^cano,  but,  besides  volcanic  rocks,  contains 
hills  of  fnn^op*  in  which  the  stratification  is  distinct.  The 
boldness  of  its  scenery  is  softened  by  the  richness  of  its  verdure. 
The  inhabitants,  an  industrious  Gaelic-spesking  community 
(110  in  1851  and  77  in  X901),  cultivate  about  40  acres  of  land 
(poutoes,  oats,  barley),  keep  about  1000  sheep  and  a  few  head 
of  cattle.  They  catch  puffins,  fulmar  petreb,  guillemots,  razor- 
birds,  Manx  shearwaters  and  soUn  geese  both  for  their  oil  and 
for  food.  Fishing  is  generally  neglected,  (hoarse  tweeds  and 
blanketing  aro  manufactured  for  home  use  from  the  sheep's 
wool  which  is  plucked  from  the  animal,  not  shorn.  The  houses 
are  collected  in  a  littk  village  at  the  head  of  the  East  Bay.  The 
island  is  practically  inaccessible  for  eight  months  of  the  year, 
but  the  inhabitants  communicate  with  the  outer  world  by  means 
of  *'  sea  Btessages,"  which  are  de^Mtched  in  boxes  when  a  strong 
west  wind  is  blowing,  and  generally  make  the  western  islands 
or  mainland  of  ScotUuad  in  a  week. 

The  island  has  been  in  the  poesesMon  of  the  Msdeods  for  hundreds 
of  years.  In  1770  the  chief  01  that  day  sold  It,  but  in  187 1  Macleod 
ol  Macleod  boagnt  it  back,  it  is  stated,  for  £3000.  In  1724  the  popu- 
btioa  was  reduced  by  smallpox  to  thirty  souls.  They  app»r  to 
catch  what  is  called  the  '*  boat<old  "  caused  by  the  arrival  01  strange 
boats,  and  at  one  time  the  children  suffered  severely  from  a  form  of 
lockjaw  known  at  the  "  eight  days'  uckncss." 

See  works  by  Donald  Munro,  high  dean  of  the  Iiles.(is85),  M. 
Martin  (1698).  Rev.  K.  Macaulay  U764),  R.  Coonel!  (1887);  Miss 
Goodrkh-Freer,  The  OuUr  Isles;  Rachard  and  Cherry  Kiearton, 
Wttk  Nature  and  a  Camera  (1896). 

ST  Kim,  or  St  Chustopeek,  an  ishud  b  the  British  West 

Indies,  forming,  with  Nevis  and  Anguilla,  one  of  the  presidendes 

b  the  colony  of  the  Leeward  Islands.    It  is  a  long  oval  ynth  a 

narrow  neck  of  land  projecting  from  the  south-eastern  end; 

total  length  33  m.,  area  63  sq.  m.  Mountains  traverse  the  central 

part  from  N.W.  to  Si£.,  the  greatest  height  being  Mount  Misery 

(3771  ft.).    The  island  is  well  watered,  fertile  and  healthy^  and 


its  dimate  is  cool  and  dry  (temperature  between  78"  and  83*  F.; 
average  annual  rainfall  38  in.).  The  circle  of  land  formed  by 
the  skirts  of  the  mountains,  and  the  valley  of  Basseterre  con- 
stitute nearly  the  whole  of  the  cultivated  portion.  The  higher 
slopes  of  the  hills  afford  excellent  pasturage,  while  the  summits 
are  crowned  with  dense  woods.  Sugar,  molasses,  rum,  salt, 
coffee  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  producu;  horses  and  cattle  aro 
bred.  Primary  education  is  compulsory.  The  ptindpal  towns 
an  Old  Road,  Sandy  Pbint  and  the  capital  Basseterre,  which 
lies  on  the  S.W.  coast  (pop.  about  10,000).  One  good  main  road, 
macadamized  throughout,  endrdei  the  island.  The  local 
legislature  consisu  of  6  official  and  6  unofficial  members  nomin- 
ated by  the  Crown.  St  Kitts  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
X493  And  first  settled  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner  in  1623.  Fiv»years 
later  it  was  divided  between  the  British  and  the  French,  but  at 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  17 13  it  was  entirdy  ceded  to  the  British 
Crown.    Population,  mostly  negroes,  99,782. 

SAIirr-LAMBERT,  JBAV  FRANCOIS  DB  (1716-1803),  French 
poet,  was  bom  at  Nancy  on  the  26lh  of  December  17x6.  He 
entered  the  army  and,  when  Stanislaus  Leszczynski  was  estab- 
lished in  Z737  aa  duke  of  Lorraine,  he  became  an  official  at  his 
court  at  Lunfville.  He  left  the  army  after  the  Hanoverian 
campaign  of  1756-57,  and  devoted  hiniseif  to  literature,  producing 
a  volume  of  descriptive  verse,  Les  Saisoiu  (1769),  now  never 
read,  many  artides  for  the  Encydopidief  and  some  miscellaneous 
worics.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  in  177a  His  fame, 
however,  comes  chiefly  from  his  amours.  He  was  already  high 
in  the  favour  of  the  marquise  de  Boufflers,  Stanislaus's  mistress, 
whom  he  addressed  in  his  verses  as  DarU  and  Tkimve^  when 
Voltaire  in  1748  came  to  Lun6ville  with  the  marquise  de  Ch&tdet. 
Her  infatuation  for  him  and  its  fatal  termination  are  known  to 
all  readers  of  the  life  of  Voltaire.  His  subsequent  liaison  with 
Madame  d'Houdetot,  Rousseau's  Sophie,  though  hardly  less 
disastrous  to  his  rival,  continued  for  the  whole  Uvea  of  himself 
and  his  mistress.  Saint-Lambert's  later  years  were  given  to 
philosophy.  He  published  in  1798  the  PHncipe  da  mentrt  cha 
Unites  Us  nations  on  eatickisme  unieersd,  and  published  his 
(Euvres  pkUosopkiques  (1803),  two  years  before  his  death  on  the 
9th  of  February  1803.  Madame  d'Houdetot  survived  until  the 
28th  of  January  18 13. 

See  G.  Maugras,  La  Cow  de  LunMtte  (1904)  and  La  Uarqaise  de 
Bonfflers  (1907);  also  the  litetature  dohng  with  Rousmsu  and 
Voltaire. 

ST  LAWRBNCB.  The  river  St  Lawrence,  in  North  America, 
with  the  five  fresh-water  inland  seas  (see  Great  Lakes),  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  Eric  and  Ontario,  forms  one  of  the  great  river 
systems  of  the  world,  having  a  length,  from  the  source  of  the  river 
St  Louis  (which  rises  near  the  source  of  the  river  Mississippi  and 
falls  into  the  head  of  Lake  Superior)  to  Cape  Gasp^,  where  it 
empties  into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  of  2100  m.  The  river  is 
here  considered  as  rising  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  44"  10'  N., 
76^  30'  W.,  where  the  name  St  Lawrence  is  first  applied  to  it. 

The  river,  to  the  point  where  it  crosses  45"  N.  in  its  north- 
westeriy  course,  forms  the  boundary  line  between  the  state  of 
New  York  and  the  province  of  Ontario;  thence  to  the  sea  it  is 
wholly  within  (Canadian  territory,  running  through  the  province 
of  (Quebec.  At  Point  des  Moots,  260  m..  bdow  (Quebec,  it  is 
26  m.  wide,  and  where  it  finally  merges  into  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  150  m.  farther  on,  it  is  90  m.  wide,  this  stretch  being 
broken  by  the  large  island  of  Anticosti,  lying  fairly  in  the  mouth. 
The  character  of  the  river  banks  varies  with  the  geological 
formations  through  which  it  runs.  Passing  over  the  Archaean 
rocks  of  the  Laurentian  from  Kingston  to  Brockville  the  shores 
are  very  irregular,  and  the  river  is  broken  up  by  protrusions  of 
l^dated  summits  of  the  granites  and  gndsses  into  a  large 
number  of  picturesque  islands,  "The  Thousand  Islands," 
greatly  frequented  as  a  summer  resort.  From  -Brockville  to 
Montreal  the  river  runs  through  flat-bedded  Cambro-silurian 
limestones,^ with  rapids  at  several  points,  which  are  all  run  by 
light-draught  passenger  boats.  For  the  up  trip  the  rapids  are 
avoided  by  canalization.  From  Montreal  to  Three  Rivers  the 
course  is  through  an  alluvial  plain  over-lying  the  limestones. 
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the  river  at  one  point  expanding  into  Lake  St  Peter,  30  m.  long 
by  ID  m.  wide,  with  a  practically  uniform  depth  of  10  ft.  Below 
lliree  Rivers  the  banks  grow  gradually  higher  until,  after  passing 
Quebec  throu^  a  deft  in  slate  rocks  of  Cambrian  age,  the  river 
widens,  washing  the  feet  of  the  Laurentian  Mountains  on  its 
north  ^ore;  while  a  more  moderately  hilly  country,  terminating 
in  the  Shickshock  Mountains  of  the  Gasp6  Peninsula,  skirts  its 
south  shore. 

From  Kingston,  at  the  head  of  the  river,  to  Montreal,  a 
distance  of  270  m.,  navigation  is  limited  to  vesseb  of  14  ft. 
draught  by  the  capacity  of  the  canals.  From  Montreal  to 
Que^,  x6o  m.,  a  ship  channel  has  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of 
30  ft.;  below  Quebec  the  river  is  tidaUy  navigable  by  vessels 
of  any  draught.  The  canals  on  the  St  Lawrence  above  Montreal 
have  been  enlarged  to  the  capacity  of  the  Welland  canal,  the 
improved  system  having  been  opened  to  commerce  in  the  autumn 
of  1899.  Instead  of  enlarging  the  Beaxihamois  canal,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  a  new  canal,  the  "  Soulanges,"  was  built  from 
Coteau  Landing  to  Cascades  Point,  on  the  north  side,  the  Beau- 
hamois  canal  still  being  used  for  small  barges.  The  locks  of  the 
enlarged  canals  are  all  45  ft.  wide,  with  an  available  depth  of 
14  ft.  and  a  minimum  length  of  370  ft.    The  following  table 


to  Liverpool  via  New  York  involves  rail  or  7-ft.  canal  transport 
of  496  m.  and  an  ocean  voyage  of  3034  nautical  miles.  Via 
Montreal  there  is  a  14-ft.  transport  of  348  m.  and  river  and 
ocean  voyage  of  2773  nautical  miles.  From  Quebec  to  Liverpool 
by  Cape  Race  is  2801  nautical  miles,  while  the  route  by  Belle 
I^e,  more  nearly  a  great  drde  course,  usually  taken  between 
July  and  October,  is  only  3633  nautical  miles.  On  the  other 
hand  the  St  Lawrence  is  not  open  throughout  the  year;  the 
average  time  between  the  arrival  of  the  first  vessel  at  Montreal 
from  sea  and  the  departure  of  the  last  ocean  vessd  is  seven 
months.  From  Kingston  to  Quebec  the  river  freezes  over  every 
winter,  except  at  points  where  the  current  is  rapid.  Bdow 
Quebec,  although  there  is  heavy  border  ice,  the  river  never 
freezes  over.  For  a  few  winters,  while  the  bridge  accommodation 
at  Montreal  was  restricted  to  the  old  single-track  Victoria 
bridge,  railway  freight  trains  were  run  across  the  ice  bridge  on 
temporary  winter  tracks.  Efforts  have  ^een  made  to  lengthen 
the  season  of  navigation  by  using  specially  constructed  steamera 
to  break  the  ice;  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  season  of  navigation 
could  be  materially  lengthened,  and  winter  floods  prevented 
by  keeping  the  river  open  to  Montreal.  Winter  ferries  are 
maintained  at  Quebec,  between  Prince  Edward  Island  and 


Name. 

From 

To 

Leoffth 
in  Nfiles. 

Number 
of  Locks. 

Fall  in 
Feet. 

Galops 

Head  of  Galops  Rapids 

Iroquois 

7l 

3 

I5» 

River  .... 

•  • 

4, 

• 

Rapide  Plat 

Head  of  Ogden  Island 

Morrisburg 

.SI 

2 

ii» 

River  .... 

•  » 

•  ■ 

•  • 

Farran  Point      . 

Head  of  CroU  Island 

Famn  Point 

I 

I 

3» 

River  .... 

•  • 

•  • 

s 

•  • 

•  • 

Cornwall  Canal 

Dickinson  Landing 

Cornwall 

II 

6 

48 

Lake  St  Franda 

>  • 

3Qh 

•  • 

•  • 

Soulanges   . 

Coteau  Landing 

Cascades  Point 

14 

4 

«a* 

Lake  St  Louu    . 

•  • 

• 

% 

•  • 

•  • 

Lachine 

Lachine 

Montreal 

5 

45 

109» 

31 

306 

shows  the  canalized  stretches  in  this  portion  of  the  river: —      J  Nova  Scotia,  and  between  Newfoundland  and  Sydney,  Cape 

Breton.  In  the  winter  of  1898^1899 
an  attempt  was  made  to  run  a  winter 
steamer  from  Paspebiac  to  England, 
but  it  was  not  successful,  prindpallv 
because  an  unsuitable  vessd  was  used. 
To  pass  through  the  field  of  ice  that 
is  always  present  in  the  gulf,  in 
greater  or  leaser  quantity,  specially 
strengthened  vessels  are  required. 

The  river  above  tide  water  u  not 
subject  to  excessive  flooding,  the  maxi- 
mum riae  in  the    spring   and  early 
summer  months,  chiefly  from  northern 
tributaries  from  the  Ottawa  eastward, 
being  10  ft.   The  Great  Lakes  serve  as 
impounding  reaervoirs  for  the  cradua] 
distribution  of  all  overflows  in  the  west.   At  Montreal,  soon  alter  the 
river  freezes  over  each  winter,  there  is  a  local  rise  of  about  10  ft.  in 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  harbour,  caused  by  restriction  of  the 
channd  by  anchor  ice ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  vdume 
of  the  water  is  augmented,  this  obstruction  leads  to  a  further  rise,  in 
1886  reaching  a  height  of  27  ft.  above  ordinary  low  water.    To 

Srevent  flooding  of  the  lower  l^rts  of  the  dty  a  dike  was  in  1887 
uilt  along  the  river  front,  which  prevented  a  serious  flooding  in 

Tides  enter  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  from  the  Atlantic  diiefly 
through  Cabot  Strait  (between  Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland), 
which  is  75  m.  wide  and  3^  fathoms  deep.  The  tide  entering  through 
Bdle  Isle  btrait,  10  m.  wide  and  30  fathoms  deep,  is  comparattvely 
little  felt.  The  tidal  undulation,  in  passing  through  the  gulf,  expands 
so  widdy  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable  m  places,  as,  tor  example, 
at  the  Nf agdalen  Islands,  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  where  the  range 
amounts  to  about  3  ft.  at  springs,  becoming  effaced  at  neaps.  There 
is  also  little  more  tide  than  this  at  some  points  on  the  north  shore 
of  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  greatest  range  u  attained  in  North- 
umberiand  Strait  and  in  Chaleur  Ba^,  where  it  amounts  to  10  ft. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  estuary  at  Anticosti  it  has  again  the  oceanic 
range  of  about  6  ft.,  and  proceeds  up  the  estuary  with  an  ever- 
increasing  range,  which  attains  its  maximum  of  19  ft.  at  the  lower 
end  of  Orleans  Island,  650  m.  from  the  ocean  at  Cabot  Strait.  This 
must- be  considered  the  true  head  of  the  estuary.  At  Quebec,  30  m. 
farther  up,  the  ranee  b  nearly  as  great ;  but  at  40  m.  above  Oud)ec 
it  is  largely  cut  off  by  the  Richelieu  Rapids,  and  finally  ceases  to 
'be  felt  at  Three  Rivers,  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  St  Peter,  760  m. 
from  the  ocean. 

The  St  Lawrence  provides  ample  water-power,  which  is  bdng 
increasin^y  used.  Its  rapids  have  long  been  used  for  milling  and 
factory  purposes;  a  wing  dam  on  the  north  side  of  Lachine  Rapids 
furnishes  dectridty  to  Montreal;  the  falls  of  Montmorency  light 
Quebec  and  run  dectric  street  cars;  and  from  Lake  Superior  to 
the  gulf  there  are  numerous  points  on  the  tributaries  to  the  St 
Lawrence  where  power  could  be  used. 

Nearly  all  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  St  Lawrence  bdow 
Quebec  are  stocked  with  salmon  (Salmo  solar)  ^  and  are  preserved 
and  leased  to  anglen  by  the  provincial  government.  In  the  salt 


In  the  stretch  between  Montreal  and  Quebec  the  ship  channel, 
begun  by  the  Montreal  Harbour  Commissionen,  has  bm  assumed 
by  the  Dominion  government  as  a  national  work,  and  improve- 
ments, involving  extensive  dredging,  have  been  undertaken 
with  the  aim  of  securing  everywhere  a  minimum  depth  of 
30  ft.  with  a  minimum  width  of  450  ft.  The  whole  river 
from  Kingston  to  the  sea  is  well  supplied  with  aids  to  navi- 
gation. In  the  dredged  portions  lights  are  arranged  in  pain 
of  leading  lights  on  foundations  suffidently  high  and  solid 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  ice  movement,  and  there  is  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  fog  alarms,  gas-lighted  and  other  buoys,  as  well 
as  telegraphic,  wireless  and  telephonic  communication,  storm 
signal,  weather  and  ice  reporting  stations  and  a  life-saving 
service. 

Montreal,  at  the  head  of  ocean  navigation,  the  largest  dty 
in  Canada,  is  an  important  distributing  centre  for  all  points  in 
western  Canada,  and  enjoys  an  extensive  shipping  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  sea-going  shipping  exceeding  1,500,000 
tons,  and  the  inland  shipping  approximating  3,000,000  tons, 
annually.  Quebec  is  the  summer  poet  used  by  the  largest 
steamen  in  the  Canadian  trade.  There  are  numerous  flourishing 
towns  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  from  Kingston,  a  grain  trans- 
ferring port,  to  the  sea.  Large  quantities  of  lumber,  prindpally 
spruce  (fir)  and  paper  pulp,  are  manufactured  at  small  nulls 
aJong  the  river,  and  shipped  over  sea  directly  from  the  place 
of  production.  The  nutil  steamen  land  and  embark  nuuls 
at  Rimouski,  to  or  from  which  they  are  conveyed  by  rail  along 
the  south  shore. 

The  importance  to  Canada  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  as  a 
national  trade  route  cannot  be  over-estimated.  As  a  natural 
highway  between  all  points  west  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Europe  it  is  unique  in  permitting  ocean  traffic  to  penetrate 
xooo  m.  into  the  heart  of  a  country.  It  is,  moreover,  the  shortest 
freight  route  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Europe.  From  Buffalo 
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water  of  iht  golf  and  lower  river,  mackerel,  cod,  herring,  smelt, 
•ea-troot,  striped  bass  and  other  fish  are  caught  for  market. 

The  St  Lawrence  is  spanned  by  the  following  railway  bridges: 
(1)  A  truss  bridge  built  near  Cornwall  in  1900  by  the  New  York 
ft  Ottawa  railroad,  now  operated  by  the  New  York  Central 
railroad.  (2)  A  truss  bridge  with  a  swing,  built  In  1890  by  the 
Canada  Atlantic  railway  at  Coteau  Landing.  (3)  A  cantilever 
bridge  built  in  1887  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  at  Caugh- 
nawaga.  (4)  The  Victoria  Jubilee  bridge,  built  as  a  tubular 
bridge  by  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  in  x86o,  and  transformed 
into  a  truss  bridge  in  1897-1898.  The  new  bridge  rests  on  the 
piers  of  the  old  one,  enlarged  to  receive  it,  is  659a  ft.  long  by 
67  ft.  wide,  has  35  spans,  double  railway  and  trolley  tracks, 
driveways  and  sidewalks,  and  was  erected  without  interruption 
of  traffic  (5)  A  very  large  cantilever  bridge,  having  a  central 
span  of  x8oo  ft.,  crosses  the  river  at  a  point  7  m.  above  Quebec. 
The  southern  half  of  the  superstructure,  while  in  course  of 
erection  in  August  1907,  fell,  killing  78  men,  and  necessitating  a 
serioas  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  river  St  Lawrence  was  discovered  by  Jacques  Cartier, 

commissidned  by  the  king  of  France  to  explore  and  trade  on  the 

American  coast.    Cartier  entered  the' strait  of  Belle  Isle  in  1 534 ; 

but  Breton  fishermen  had  previously  resorted  there  in  summer 

and  penetrated  as  far  as  Brest,  eleven  leagues  west  of  Blanc 

Sablon,  the  dividing  line  between  Quebec  and  Labrador.    Cartier 

drcied  the  whole  gulf,  but  missed  the  entrance  to  the  river.    On 

his  second  voyage  in  1536  he  named  a  bay  on  the  north  shore 

of  the  gulf,  which  he  entered  on  the  xoth  of  August,  the  feast 

of  St  Lawrence,  Bcye  Sainel  Laurens^  and  the  name  gradually 

extended  over  the  whole  river,  though  Cartier  himself  always 

wrote  of  the  River  of  Canada.    Early  in  September,  he  reached 

*'  Canada,"  now  Quebec,  and  on  the  and  of  October  reached 

Hochelaga,  now  Montreal.    No  permanent  settlement  was  then 

made.    The  first,  Tadousac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  was 

established  by  ChampUun  in  1603,  and  Quebec  was  settled  by 

him  in  x6o8.    Between  that  time  and  1616  Champlain  explored 

the  wbdc  river  system  as  far  west  as  Lake  Huron,  reaching  it 

by  way  of  the  Ottawa  Hver,  and  taking  possession  of  the  country 

in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France.    It  became  British  by  the 

treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763. 

See  S.  E.  Dawson,  The  St  Lawraug,  ils  BastH  and  Border  Lands 
(Nrv  York.  190M  (historical);  St  Lawrence  Pilot  (7th  cd..  Hydro- 


graphic  Office,  Admiralty,  Lcmdon,  1906);  Sailing  Directions  for 
the  St  Lawrence  River  to  liontreal  (united  States  HydroKraphic 
Office  publication.  No.  108  D,  Washington.  1907):  Annual  Reports 
of  Che  Canadian  Departments^of  Marineand  FiHieries,_Public_Works, 
and  Railmiys  '     '^  ..---.. 

Canada, 
and  Winter 

Society  of  Civil  Cngincers,  Preddential  Address  of  .W.  P.  Anderson, 
on  improvements  to  navigation  on  St  Lawrence,  1904). 

(W.  P.  A.) 

ST  LB6EB,  SIR  AHTHORY  (e,  1496-1559),  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland,  eldest  son  of  Ralph  St  Leger,  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  was 
educated  abroad  and  at  Cambridge.  He  quickly  gained  the 
favour  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  appointed  in  1537  president  of  a 
coDUBBSion  for  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  Ireland.  This 
work  be  carried  out  with  ability  and  obtained  much  useful 
knowledge  of  the  country.  In  1540  he  was  appointed  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland.  His  first  task  was  to  repress  disorder,  and 
he  at  once  proceeded  with  severity  against  the  Kavanaghs,  per- 
mitting them,  however,  to  retain  their  lands,  on  their  accepting 
feudal  tenure  on  the  English  model.  By  a  similar  policy  he 
exacted  obedience  from  the  O'Mores,  the  O'Tooles  and  the 
(VConors  in  Leix  and  Offaly;  and  having  conciliated  the  O'Briens 
in  the  west  and  the  earl  of  Desmond  in  the  south,  the  lord  deputy 
carried  an  act  in  the  Irish  parliament  in  Dublin  conferring  the 
title  of  king  of  Ireland  on  Henry  VIII.  and  his^heirs.  Conn 
O'Neill,  w1k>  in  the  north  had  remained  sullenly  hostile,  was 
bro*ie^t  to  submission  by  vigorous  measures.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  St  Leger*s  policy  was  one  of  moderation  and 
conciliation — ^rather  more  so,  indeed,  than  Henry  VIII.  approved. 
He  recommended  The  03rien,  when  he  gave  token  of  a  sub- 
missive  disposition,  for  the  title  of  earl  of  Thomond;  O'Neill 


was  created  ead  of  Tyrone;  and  administrative  covrndl  was 
instituted  in  the  province  of  Munster;  and  in  2544  a  levy  of 
Irish  soldiers  was  raised  for  service  in  Henry  VIII.'s  wars. 
St  Leger's  personal  influence  was  proved  by  an  outbreak  of 
disturbance  when  he  visited  England  in  1544,  and  the  prompt 
restoratioA  of  order  on  his  return  some  months  later.  St  Leger 
retained  his  office  under  Edward  VI.,  and  again  effectiuiUy 
quelled  attempts  at  rebellion  by  the  O'Conors  and  O'Bymes. 
From  X548  to  Z550  he  was  in  England.  He  returned  charged 
with  the  duty  of  introducing  the  reformed  liturgy  into  Ireland. 
His  conciliatory  methods  brought  upon  him  the  accusation  that 
he  lacked  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  led  to  his  recall  in  the  summer 
of  1551.  After  the  accession  of  Maxy  he  was  again  appointed 
lord  deputy  in  October  1553,  but  in  consequence  of  a  charge 
against  him  of  keeping  fdse  accounts  he  was  recalled  for  the 
third  time  in  1 556.  While  the  accusation  was  still  tmder  investi- 
gation, he  died  on  the  i6th  of  March  2559. 

By  his  wife  Agnes,  daughter  of  Hugh  Warham,  a  niece  of 
Archbishop  Warham,  he  had  three  sons,  William,  Warham  and 
Anthony.  WiUiam  died  in  his  father's  lifetime  leaving  a  son, 
Sir  Warham  St  Leger  (d.  z6oo),  who  was  father  of  Sir  William 
St  Leger  (d.  x64a),  president  of  Munster.  Sir  WiUiam  took  part  in 
"  the  flight  of  the  earls  "  (see  O'Neill)  in  1607,  and  spent  several 
years  abroad.  Having  received  a  pardon  from  James  I.  and 
extensive  grants  of  Und  in  Ireland,  he  was  appointed  president 
of  Munster  by  Charles  I.  in  x6a7.  He  warmly  supported  the 
arbitrary  government  of  Strafford,  actively  assisting  in  raising 
and  drilling  the  Irish  levies  destined  for  the  service  of  the  king 
against  the  Parliament.  In  the  great  rebellion  of  X64X  he  bore 
the  chief  responsibility  for  dealing  with  the  insurgents  in  Munster; 
but  the  forces  and  supplies  placed  at  his  disposal  were  utterly 
inadequate.  He  executed  martial  law  in  his  province  with  the 
greatest  severity,  hanging  large  numbers  of  rebels,  often  without 
much  proof  of  guilt.  He  was  still  struggling  with  the  insurrection 
when  he  died  at  Cork  on  the  2nd  of  July  1642.  Sir  William's 
daughter  Margaret  married  Murrough  O'Brien,  ist  eari  of  Inchi- 
quin;  his  son  John  was  father  of  Arthur  St  Leger,  created 
Viscotmt  Doneraile  in  X703. 

A  bio^phy  of  Sir  Anthony  St  Leeer  will  be  found  in  Athenae 
CantabrtpenseSf  by  C.  H.  Cooper  and  T.  Cooper  (Cambridge.  1858) ; 
see  also  Calendar  of  StaU  Papers  relating  to  Ireland,  Hen.  VJlL-Eti*. ; 
Calendar  of  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI IL ;  Calendar 
of  State  Pa^s  (Domestic  Series),  Edward  VI. — James  I. ;  Calendar 
of  Carew  MSS.:  J.  O'Donovan's  edition  of  Annals  of  Ireland  by  the 
Four  Masters  (7  vols.,  Dublin,  1851);  Richard  Bagwell.  Ireland 
under  the  Tudors  (3  vols..  London.  1885-1890);  J.  A.  Froude,  History 
of  England  (i3  vols.,  London,  1856-1870).  For  Sir  WiUiam  St  Leger. 
ace  Strafford's  Letters  and  Despatches  (3  vols.,  London,  1739) ;  Thomas 
Carte,  History  of  the  Life  of  fames,  Duhe  of  Ormonde  (6  vols.,  Oxford, 
1851);  History  of  the  Irish  Confederation  and  the  War  in  Ireland, 
edited  by  Sir  J.  t.  Gilbert  (Dublin,  1 882-1 891).  (R.  J.  M.) 

ST  LEONARDS,  EDWARD  BURTENSHAW  SUODEK,  ist 
Barok  (x  781-1875),  lord  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  son 
of  a  hairdresser  of  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  and  was  bom  on 
the  X2th  of  February  X781.  After  practising  for  some  years  as  a 
conveyancer,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1807, 
having  already  published  his  weU-known  treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Vendors  and  Purchasers  (14th  ed.,  1862).  In  1822  he  was  made 
king's  counsel  and  chosen  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was 
returned  at  different  times  for  various  boroughs  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  he  made  himself  prominent  by  his  opposition  to 
the  Reform  BiU  of  1832.  He  was  appointed  soUcitor-general  in 
1829,  was  named  lord  chanceUor  of  Ireland  in  1834,  and  again 
filled  the  same  office  from  X84X  to  X846.  Under  Lord  Derby's 
first  administration  in  1852  he  became  lord  chanceUor  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  St  Ijconards.  In  this  position  he 
devoted  himself  with  eneigy  and  vigour  to  the  reform  of  the  law ; 
Lord  Derby  on  his  return  to  power  in  1858  again  offered  him  the 
same  office,  which  from  considerations  of  health  he  declined. 
He  continued,  however,  to  take  an  active  interest  esptdaHy  in  the 
legal  matters  that  came  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  beitowcd 
hb  particular  attention  on  the  reform  of  the  law  of  property. 
He  died  at  Boyle  Farm,  Thames  Ditton,  on  the  29th  of  January 
1875. 
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After  his  death  his  win  was  missing,  but  his  daughter,  Miss 
Charlotte  Sugden,  was  able  to  recollect  the  contents  of  a  most 
intricate  document,  and  in  the  action  of  Sugden  v.  Lord  St 
Leonards  (L.R.  z  P.D.  154)  the  court  accepted  her  evidence 
and  granted  probate  of  a  paper  propounded  as  containing  the 
provisions  of  the  lost  will.  This  decision  established  the  pro- 
position that  the  contents  of  a  lost  wiU  may  be  proved  by 

secondary  evidence,  even  of  a  sin|^e  witness. 

Lord  St  Leonards  was  the  author  of  various  important  legal 
publications,  many  of  which  have  passed  through  several  editions. 
Besides  the  treatise  on  purchasers  already  mentioned,  they  include 
Powers,  Cases  decided  by  Ike  House  of  Lords,  Gilbert  on  Uses,  New 
Real  Property  Laws  and  Hand^^fook  of  Property  Law,  Aiisrepresenta^ 
tiotu  in  CampbdCs  Lnes  of  Lyndkurst  and  Brougham,  corrected  by 
St  Leonards.  See  The  Times  uoth  of  January  1875);  E.  Manaon, 
Builders  of  our  Lam  (1904);  J.  R.  Atlay,  Uves  of  the  Victorian 
Ckancellors,  vol.  ii. 

ST  UZIBR-DE-COUSERANB,  a  village  of  south-western 
France  in  the  department  oY  Ari^ge  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Salat,  z  m.  N.N.W.  of  St  Girons.  Pop.  (1906)  6x5;  commune 
1295.  St  Liaier,  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
NovempoptUania  under  the  name  of  Lugdunum  Consoranorum, 
was  later  capital  of  the  Couserans  and  seat  of  a  bishopric  (sup- 
pressed at  the  Revolution)  to  the  holders  of  which  the  town 
belonged.  It  has  a  cathedral  of  the  x  2th  and  14th  centuries  with 
a  fine  Romanesque  cloister  and  preserves  remarkable  remains  of 
Roman  ramparts.  The  old  episcopal  palace  (x7th  century) 
and  the  adjoining  church  (x4th  and  17th  centuries),  once  the 
cathedral  with  its  fine  chapter-hall  (12th  century),  form  part 
of  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  Salat  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  the 
X2th  or  X3th  century.  The-toWn  owes  iti  name  to  its  bishop 
Lycerius,  who  is  said  to  have  saved  it  from  the  Vandab  in  the 
7th  century.  The  chief  event  in  its  history  was  its  devastation 
in  1 130  by  Bernard  III.,  count  of  Comfninges,  a  disaster  from 
which  it  never  completely  recovered. 

ST  Ld,  a  town  of  north-western  France,  tapital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Manche,  47 1  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Caen  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906) 
town  9379;  conunune,  12,181.  St  L6  is  situated  on  a  rocky 
hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vire.  Its  chief  building  is  the 
Gothic  church  of  Notre-Dame,  dating  mainly  from  the  x6th 
century.  The  facade,  flanked  by  two  lofty  towers  and  richly 
decorated,  is  impressive,  despite  its  lack  of  harmony.  There  is 
a  Gothic  pulpit  outside  the  choir.  In  the  h6tel-de-vil]e  is  the 
"  Torigni  marble,"'  the  pedestal  of  an  ancient  statue,  the  in- 
scriptions on  which  relate  chiefly  to  the  annual  assemblies  of  the 
Gallic  deputies  held  at  Lyons  under  the  Romans.  The  modern 
church  of  Sainte-Croix  preserves  a  Romanesque  portal  which 
belonged  to  the  church  of  an  ancient  Benedictine  abbey.  St  L6 
is  the  seat  of  a  prefect  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  training-college  for  masters,  a  school  of  drawing, 
a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France,  a  chamber  of  arts  and  manu- 
factuies,  and  a  government  stud.  The  town  has  trade  in  grain, 
fat  stock,  troop-horses  and  farm  produce,  and  carries  on  tanning, 
wool-spinning  and  bleaching  and  the  manufacture  of  woollen 

and  other  fabrics. 

St  L6,  called  Brioeera  in  the  Gallo-Roroan  period,  owes  Us  present 
name  to  St  LO  (Laudus).  bishop  of  Coutances  (d.  568).  In  the  middle 
ages  St  LO  became  an  important  fortress  as  well  as  a  centre  for  the 
weaving  industry.  It  sustained  numerous  sic^,  the  last  in  iS74i 
when  the  town,  which  had  embraced  Calvinism,  was  stormed  by 
the  Catholics  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  massacred.  In  1800  the 
town  was  made  capital  of  its  department  in  place  o(  Coutances. 

ST  LOUIS,  the  chief  city  and  a  port  of  entry  of  Missouri,  and 
the  fourth  in  population  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States, 
situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  about  20  m. 
below  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri,  200  m.  above  the  influx 
of  the  Ohio,  and  1270  m.  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  occupying 
a  land  area  of  61 -37  sq.  m.  in  a  commanding  central  position 
in  the  great  drainage  basin  of  the  Mississippi  system,  the  richest 
portion  of  the  continent.  Pop.  (1880)  350,518,  (1890)  45ii77o> 
(1900)  575,238,(1910)687,029. 

The  central  site  is  marked  by  an  abrupt  terraced  rise  from  the 
river  to  an  easily  sloping  tableland,  4  or  5  m.  long  and  somewhat 
less  than  i  m.  broad,  behind  which  are  rolling  hills.  The  length 
of  the  river-front  is  about  19  m.    The  average  elevation  of  the 


city  is  more  than  425  ft.;  and  the  recorded  extremes  of  low  and 
high  water  on  the  river  are  379  and  498  ft.  (both  established  in 
1844).  The  higher  portions  of  the  dty  lie  about  200  ft.  above 
the  river  level,  and  in  general  the  site  'ia  so  elevated  that  there 
can  be  no  serious  interruption  of  business  except  by  extraordinary 
floods.  The  natural  drainage  is  excellent,  and  the  sewerage 
system,  long  very  imperfect,  has  been  made  adequate.  The  street 
plan  is  approximately  rectilinear.  The  stone-paved  wharf  or 
river-front,  known  as  the  Levee  or  Front  Street,  is  3-7  m.  long. 
Market  Street,  running  E.  and  W.,  is  regarded  as  the  central 
thoroughfare;  and  the  numbering  of  the  streets  is  systematized 
with  reference  to  this  line  and  the  river.  Broadway  (or  Fifth 
Street,  from  the.  river)  and  Olive  Street  are  the  chief  shopping 
centres;  Washington  Avenue,  Fint  (or  Main)  and  Second  Streets 
are  devoted  to  wholesale  trade;  and  Fourth  Street  is  the  financial 
centre.  The  most  important  public  buildings  are  the  Federal 
building,  built  of  Maine  granite;  the  county  court  house  (1839- 
1862,  $1,199,872), — a  semi-classic,  plain,  massive  stone  structure, 
the  Four  Courts  (1871,  $755*000),  built  of  cream-coloured  Joliet 
stone,  and  a  rather  effective  dty  hall  (X890-X904,  $2,000,000), 
in  Victorian  Gothic  style  in  brick  and  stone.  The  chief  slave- 
market  before  the  Civil  War  was  in  front  of  the  dourt  House.  The 
City  Art  Museum,  a  handsome  semi-classic  structure  of  original 
design,  and  the  Tudor-Gothic  building  of  the  Washington 
University,  ara  perhaps  the  most  satisfying  structures  in  the  dty 
architecturally.  Among  other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  Pubh'c 
Library,  the  Mercantile  Library,  the  Mercantile,  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  Missouri-Lincoln,  and  the  St  Louis  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany buildings;  the  German-Renaissance  home  of  the  Mercantile 
Club;  the  florid  building  of  the  St  Louis  Club;  the  Merchants' 
Exchange;  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind;  the  Coliseum, 
built  in  1897  for  conventions,  horse  shows,  &c.,  torn  down  in 
.1907  and  rebuilt  in  Jefferson  Avenue,  and  the  Union  Station, 
used  by  all  the  railways  entering  the  dty.  This  last  was  opened 
in  1894,  and  cost,  including  the  site,  $6,500,000;  has  a  train-shed 
with  thirty-two  tracks,  covers  some  eleven  acres,  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  railway  stations  in  the  world.  The  dty 
owns  a  number  of  markets.  In  1907  a  special  architect und 
commission,  appointed  to  supervise  the  construction  of  new 
municipal  building^,  ptirchased  a  site  adjacent  to  the  City 
Hall,  for  new  dty  courts  and  jail,  which  were  begun  soon 
afterwards. 

The  valley  of  Mill  Creek  (once  a  lake  bed, "  Chouteau  Pond," 
and  afterwards  the  central  sewer)  traverses  the  dty  from  W. 
to  E.  and  gives  entry  to  railways  coming  from  the  W.  into  the 
Union  Station.  The  terminal  system  for  connecting  Minouri 
with  Illinois  includes,  in  addition  to  the  central  passenger  station, 
vast  centralized  freight  warehouses  and  depots;  an  elevated 
railway  along  the  levee;  passenger  and  freight  ferries  across 
the  Mississippi  with  railway  connexions;  two  bridges  across 
the  river;  and  a  tunnel  leading  to  one  of  them  tmder  the  streets 
of  the  city  along  the  river  front.  The  Merchants'  Bridge  (1887- 
1890,  $3,000,000),  used  s<^ely  by  the  railways,  is  X366-5  ft. 
long  in  channd  span,  with  approaches  almost  twice  as  long. 
The  Eads  Bridge  (1868-X874;  construction  cost  $6,536,730, 
total  cost  about  $10,000,000)  is  3  m.  farther  down  the  river; 
it  carries  both  wagon  ways  and  railway  tracks,  is  1627  ft.  clear 
between  shore  abutments,  and  has  three  spans.  Built  entirely 
of  sted  above  the  pien,  it  is  a  happy  combination  of  strength 
and  grace,  and  was  considered  a  marvel  when  erected. 

St  Louis  has  exceptionally  fine  residential  streets  that  are 
accounted  among  the  handsomest  in  the  world.  The  most  notable 
are  Portland  Place,  Westmoreland  Place,  Vandeventer  Place,* 
Kingsbury  Place,  &c.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forest  Park: 
broad  parked  avenues,  closed  with  ornamental  gateways,  and 
flanked  by  large  houses  in  fine  grounds.  The  park  system  of 
the  city  is  among  the  finest  in  the  country,  containing  in  19x0 
9641-5  acfes  (cost  to  1909,  $6,417,745).  Forest  Park  (1372 
acres),  maintained  mainly  in  a  natural,  open-country  state, 
is  the  largest  single  member  of  the  system.  In  one  end  of  it 
was  held  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  1904.  Tower 
Grove  Paik'(277  acres)  and  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardezut 
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Us  sOM).  prelMbI?  the  GoM  et  tbcb  Und  ta  the  oninlry, 
>cce  giftl  to  Uw  oly  from  &  public-^iriled  dliien,  Henry 
Shaw  (iSao-iSBg).  wbo  also  CDdowed  the  botukal  Icbool  ol 
WufaiagloD  Uuvenity.  Cuondclcl  (iSo  icml,  O'FtUon  (158 
ao^),aadFaii^nnui<l(iJoacro,[iidudiiigi65-tcreatbktk&dd) 
■R  Lbf  £iiat  a(  the  atb«  parki.  KiDg'a  Kigbny  ii  1  boulcvaid 
(partly  ajroplcled  in  igio)  rnm  the  Miuissippi  on  Ihe  S.  ta  the 
Ui]iiH|ipi  on  the  S.,  atasof  the  nesicra  part  of  the  city. 
Id  icconl  with  a  general  movement  [a  American  cities  late  in 
the  iqih  centtuy,  Si  Louii  made  a  beginning  in  ibe  proviiioo  oF 
iraal]  "  nd^boiuhood  pajki/'  intended  primarily  to  better  the 
"  a  of  the  dty'i  poor,  and  vacation  playgrounds  lor  children; 


id  for 


le  five  blocki  ol  u 


of  Columbiu,  Sbakejpi^  (Tower  Grove  PtA)  and  Humboldt 
(Towec  Crave  Park],  by  Ferdinand  von  Mueller  o[  Munifhi 
1  teplica  ol  Ibe  Schiller  nwnumeat  at  Marbach  in  Gemany, 
and  of  Houdon'l  Wiibinglon  (UFayette  Parit);  atatuei  oi 
Tbomai  Hart  Beaton  (Lalayette  Park;  by  Harriet  Hoimer), 
ol  FrancH  Fmton  Blair  {W.  W.  Gardner)  and  Edward  Bates 
U-  W.  McDonald),  both  in  ForeM  Park,  and  of  General  Grant 
(R.  P.  Bringbunt)  in  the  City  Hall  Park;  all  of  (boe  being  in 
brocue.  In  Ihtcemeierieiol  the  city — oi  which  the  largat  arc 
BeUdontaine  (jjoacre.)  and  Calvary  U>S  aci«)-there  are 
Ikotable  monumenti  to  Henry  Shaw,  and  to  Nathaniel  Lyon, 
Sterling  Price,  Stephen  W.  Keamy  and  W.  T.  Sherman,  >U 
cloKlyaiKidated  with  St  Louii  or  Missouri.  There  are  variou) 
lake,  river  and  highland  pleuure-resortt  near  the  city;  and 
■boat  i>  m.  S.  b  JeSerun  Barracki,  a  naiicHial  military  post 
of  Ibe  first  dau.  The  old  anenal  within  the  city,  about  which 
centred  the  i^wning  events  of  the  Civil  War  in  Missouri,  has 
bees  mainly  abandoned,  and  part  of  the  grounds  given  to  the 

Tbc  aimiial  fait,  or  eiposilion,  was  held  in  the  autumn  ol  each 
ye»i — except  In  war  time — from  i8ss  to  1901,  ceasing  with  the 
preparations  for  th«  World's  Fair  ol  igof.  One  day  ol  Fair 
Week  ("  Big  Thursday  ")  was  a  city  holidayi  and  one  eveoing 
of  tbc  we^  was  given  over  alter  rS7S  toanoclumil  Uluminated 
pageant  known  as  the  Procession  ol  the  Veiled  Prophet,  with 
accompaniments  in  the  style  ot  the  carnival  (Majdl  Grss)  at 
New  Orleans;  this  pageant  is  siiU  continued. 

Amodg  the  cdueaiiooa)  inKitutions  ol  the  city, 
UDtwnity,  a  lancly  endowed,  non-iectarian,  co-educ 

Epand  in  rSS7,  u  Ibe  moK  pmnunenl.    Under  ■(■  con 

senndary  •clnols.  Smith  Academy  and  the  Manual  Trauung  School 
lor  Boyi.  and  Mary  InititutE  iH  Ciik.  The  univenity  enhncei  a 
dcpaitflKat  ol  arts  and  Kiencta.  widch  inctudea  a  eonen  and  a 
sAol  o(  nBPBering  and  architccIiRC.  and  •pccial  schoob  ol  law. 
"  '  ■  Clt99),  dnttlsiry,  fine  arts,  social  eeooomy  and  botany. 
id  with  the  QAivertity  Is  the ScLomis  School  of  Socid  Economy, 
"  19  (he  St  Loiue  School  of  Philanihiopy,  and  in  iao6~ 
*  tndiy  ol  MiiuurL    The  RuikII  Sage 

, _._h  thli  school.     In  rgo^  Washington 

y  had  lo«  students.     Inr^os  the  deparli -'  — 


Washinalon 


school  » 


1  to  the  c 


tildits  I 


the  city,  where  a  group  of  buildings  of  Tudor-Gothic  style  in  red 
MissDun  granha  were  erected  upon  grounds,  srhich  with  about 
t&,oa>,oaolor  bulldjdisandendowaicnt,  were  given  to  (he  univer- 


v:adanT,  becaflx  a  college  in 
univenftyialljl.  One^the 
Stats,  it  is  the  parent-school  ol 
b>  Che  Middk  Wot.  in  1410  i 
■    •    »(««3»).     


'^t 


phi3«Hphy 
ol  {1S36),  a 


.,-       .__  X,,..^.. 

-kwsduol  (1(41).  a  dental  sdMo)  (190S},  a  college,  thn 

and  a  conuaergal  deMrtment:  and  its  enrdmenl  was 

tte  third  biiest,  and  the  Christian  Brothers'  Collete  (iSJt).  also 
riiinin  CiIbMic,  is  the  fwith  lainsi  cducadoaai  instttutkn  In  the 
state.  Tlie  Christian  Brothen'  Coltege  had  in  Iqio  30  Inattueton 
aad  jno  snidenta,  mast  of  whom  were  In  the  pnparataty  department. 
Besides  the  Divinity  School  of  St  Loub  University,  there  are  three 
tbesloual  seininarWs.  Concordia  (Evsngdio!  Lutheran,  iSjg), 
Edes  tniHelical  College  (German  Evangelkal  Synod  ol  North 
Aoetica.  rljo]  and  Kennik  Theohi^cil  Seminaiy  (Roman  Cilholic, 
IS94).  Thee  air  two  evening  law  schools,  Benton  College  (1696) 
sad  Metnpalhan  College  (1401). 
The  public  school  syston  ame  into  national  promliience  under 
..  .jrr.L.^.L„  (iftiT-iSSo)  ol  WHUam  T.  Hams,  and  In  many 


The  first  p< 


the  public  sd 
1^  tm  pill 


atUadi 


h>  Hnetnr  In  eoBBi 
LoinBiai%73byW. 

and  Miss  Suun  B 


»S 


^  la  S(  Loins  in 

then  superfntendent  ol  achads,  and  !" 

'There  is  a  teadign'  college  in  the  dty  school  sy 
B  are  special  schools  (or  baekinrd  childrm.   Several  scbool 
1  have  bm  suozialully  used  1*  dvic  csntm.    The  dty 
■celleni  edncational  museum,  material  tiwa  whk:fa  is  avail- 
object  iesHDB  in  naiuK  study,  Ustory,  geograiAy,  ait, 
IE.,  in  all  public  schoola.    In  the  year  igoT-rgoS  the  total  receipt* 
lor  public  educatioo  were  (ajro.ooo,  and  the  eipenditoie  was 
tijk.6a^.   The  City  Boiid  oi  Education  wasdiartend  in  1897. 
'*'-  '' rlemenl  has  lent  sltnnglh  to  musical  and  aymnaslk 

Department  ol  WsjUiingtoQ  Univtrsity.     In  1008  it 


able 


'*g 


I"  ForeK  Park  are  eMcilcoi  collcctioni  (Luady  loaned)  oi  sculpture 
AndpaintingsCillustratinBparticularly  the  develapmcnt  of  American 
irtiandofaclabjecta.  'Die  Sdv»l  of  Fbe  Arts,  now  sepsrste  from 
I'lc  museum  and  a  part  of  Wadington  UoiverslTy,  has  cUssea  in 

CruniinE,  drawing,  design,  iliustratwn,  modelliug,  pottery,  book- 
ending.  Ac  AmomE  the  librajies  the  greatest  collections  are  those 
I  rhcMenaatileLiteary  (in  igio.  i363oo  volumes  and  pamphlets), 
iubicription  library  founded  in  iSia.ond  the  public lihnuy(iB6s>--- 
fine  dty  libtiry  Hoce  ita).  snih  31S.00O  volumes  in  igiDamlsli 
rjikcblibmrics.  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  also  gave  the  dty 


ilfss?)."" 

Industry  and  wealth  St  Louit  ii  one  ol  the  most 

diies  ol  the  Union.      Its  growth  has  been  tleady; 

such  "  booms  "  as  have  marked  the  history  ol  many 

:!,  and  especially  Chicago,  of  which  St  Louis  was  for 

des  the  avowed  rival.     The  primacy  of  the  noithem 

It,  however,  by  1880.    St  Louis  has  borne  a  reputa. 

letvatism  and  solidity.    lis  maDI)f*ctur«a  aggregate 
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.    rs,  boots  and  shoes  and  slaughtering 

try  is  even  mors  largely  devekiped  outude  the  city 
»Ihe  river  in  East  St  Louis.   St  Louis  is  the  greatest 
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and  che&ioiie  and  clay  products.  One  of 
the  largest  in  the  worfd. 

Aside  from  trafhcin  its  own  products,  the  central  position  of  the 
city  Id  the  MisHssippl  Valley  gives  it  an  immense  mde  in  the  pro- 
ducts ol  that  tributary  rccion,  amone  which  grains,  cotton,  tobacco, 
lumber,  live  stock  and  their  derived  products  are  the  supk*.  In 
addition;  It  Is  a  jobbini  centre  of  immense  iatetats  In  the  distribu- 
tion si  other  foods.  The  greatest  lines  tt  wholesale  trade  ai* 
dry  goods.  nHluieiy  and  notions:  groceries  and  allied  Unesi  boots 
and  shoes;  tobacco:  shelf  and  heavy  hardwan;  lumitun;  railway 
snpplit*:  Btieet  and  iwlsray  cars;  foundry  and  allied  productsi 
drugs,  A*!"*"!'  and  propnetirj'  medidnesi  beer;,  wooden-ware; 
apieullursl  imidemenU!  hides:  paints;  p^t  ml*  and  while  lead; 
ekclrkal  supplies;  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces;  and  lun— the 
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own  Etcton.  Thft  gran  cotton  movement  conttnuct  to  increust  but 
the  field  of  Mipply  has  been  prdgreasively  leuencd  by  the  development 
of  Galveston  and  other  porta  on  the  ^If.  As  a  grain  and  stock 
market  St  Louis  has  felt  the  oomf^tum  of  Kansas  City  and  St 
Joseph. 

River  and  railway  transportation  built  up  iu  turn  the  command- 
ing commercial  position  of  the  dty.  The  enormous  growth  of 
river  traffic  in  the  decade  before  i860  gave  it  at  the  opening  of 
the  Civil  War  an  incontestable  primacy  in  the  West.  In  1910 
about  twenty  independent  railway  systems,  great  and  sinall 
(including  two  terminal  roads  witUn  the  city),  gave  outlet  and 
inlet  to  commerce  at  St  Louis;  and  of  these  ^teen  are  among  the 
greatest  systems  of  the  country:  the  Baltimore  &*Ohio  South- 
Western,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  the  Qeveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  the  St 
Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  St  Louis 
South' Western,  the  Southern,  the  Wabuh,  the  louisville  & 
Nashville,  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  and  the  Toledo,  St  Louis  &  Western. 
The  construction  of  the  Missouri  Padfic  Railway  system  was 
begun  at  St  Louis  in  1850,  and  various  other  roads  were  started 
in  the  next  two  yeark  For  several  decades  railviray  develop- 
ment served  only  to  increase  the  conmiercial  primacy  of  the 
city  in  the  southern  Mississippi  Valley,  but  in  more  recent  years 
the  concentration  of  roads  at  KansajL  City  enabled  that  place 
to  draw  from  the  west  and  south-west  an  immense  trade  once 
held  by  St  Louis.  River  freighting  is  of  very  slight  importance. 
St  Louis  is  a  port  of  entry  for  foreign  commerce;  its  imports 
in  1907  were  valued  at  $7,443,967;  in  1909  at  $6,363,770. 

The  population  of  St  Louis  in  1840  was  16,469;  in  1850  it 
was  77,860  (seventh  in  size  of  the  cities  of  the  country);  in  x86o, 
tte»773;  in  x$70,  3x0,864  (third  in  size);  in  x88o,  350,5x8; 
in  X890,  451,770;  in  1900,  575.338;  and  in  1910,  687,039. 
Since  X890  it  has  been  fourth  in  population  among  the  cities  of  the 
•United  States.  Of  thepopuUtion in  X900  (575.338)  xxx,356  Fcre 
foreign«bom  and  35,516  were  negroes.  Of  the  foreign-bom  in 
X900,  58,781  were  Germans,  19,431  were  Irish,  5800  were 
English,  4785  Russian.  In  X900,  154,746  inhabitants  of  St 
Louis  were  children  of  German  parents. 

Under  the  state  constitution  of  1875  St  Louis,  as  a  tity  of 
xoo.ooo  inhabitants,  was  authorized  to  frame  its  own  charter, 
and  also  to  separate  from  St  Louis  county.  These  rights  were 
exercised  in  X876.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  state  holds  the 
same  powers  over  St  Louis  as  over  other  dties.  The  electorate 
may  pass  upon  proposed  amendments  to  the  charter  -at  any 
election,  after  due  precedent  publication  thereof.  The  mayor 
holds  office  for  four  year^  In  1823  the  mayor  was  first  elected 
by  popular  vote  and  the  munidpal  legislature  became  unicameral. 
The  bicameral  system  was  again  adopted  in  1839.  1*he  munidpal 
assembly  consists  of  a  Coundl  of  113  chosen  at  large  for  four 
years — ^half  jfcach  two  years— and  a  House  of  Delegates,  38  in 
number,  chosen  by  wards  for  two  years.  A  number  of  chief 
executive  officers  are  elected  for  four  years;  the  mayor  and 
Coundl  a:ppoint  others,  and  the  appointment  is  made  at  the 
middle  of  the  mayor's  term  in  order  to  lessen  the  immediate 
influence  of  munidpal  patronage  upon  dcctlons.  Single  com- 
missioners control  the  parks,  streets,  water  service,  harbour  and 
wharves,  and  sewers,  and  these  constitute,  with  the  mayor,  a 
board  of  public  improvement.  Under  an  enabling  act  of  1907 
the  munidpal  assembly  in  1909  created  a  public  service  com- 
mission, of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The 
measure  of  control  exercised  by  the  state  is  important,  the 
governor  appointing  the  exdse  (liquor-licence)  commissioner, 
the  board  of  dection  commissioners,  the  inspector  of  petroleum 
and  of  tobacco,  and  (since  x86x)  the  police  board.  St  Louis  is 
normally  Republican  in  politics,  and  Missouri  Democratic 
Taxes  for  state  and  munidpal  purposes  are  collected  by.  the  dty. 
The  school  board,  as  in  very  few  otho'  dtles  of  the  country,  has 
independent  taxing  power.  The  dty  owns  the  steamboat  landings 
and  draws  a  smdl  revenue  from  thdr  rental.  The  heaviest 
expenses  are  for  streets  and  parks,  debt  payments,  police  and 
education.  The  bonded  debt  in  19x0  was  $37,8x5,5x2,  and  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property  in  that  year  was  $5591207,640. 


The  dty  malnttihs  hospitals,  a  poor-house,  a  reformatory 

work-house,  an  industrial  school  for  children,  and,  an  asylum 

for  the  insane. 

The  water-supply  of  the  dty  Is  derived  from  the  Misdssippl,  and 
is  therefore  potentully  inexhaustible.  Settling  basins  and  acoagu- 
la'ttt  chemical  plant  (1904)  are  used  to  puniy  the  water  before 
distribution.  After  the  completion  of  the  Chicago  drainage  canal 
the  state  of  Missouri  endeavoured  to  oompd  its  closure,  on  the 
ground  that  it  polluted  the  Missiasippij  but  it  was  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that  the  back- 
flush  from  Lake  Michigan  had  the  coatrary  effect  upon  the  Illinois 
river,  and  therefore  upon  the  Mtsstssi^pL  Except  for  sediment  the 
water-supi^y  a  not  impute  or  objectionable.  No  public  utilities, 
except  the  water-works,  markets  and  public  grain  elevators,  are 
owned  by  the  dty.  The  street  railways  are  controlled — since  a  state 
law  of  1899  permitted  their  consolidation — by  one  corporation* 
though  a  one-fare,  unlverMl  transfer  5-oent  rate  is  in  ^eral  opera- 
tion. A  nngle  corporation  has  controlled  the  gas  service  from  1846 
to  1873  and  since  1890,  though  under  no  exdusive  franchiie;  aiid 
the  dty  has  not  the  right  of  puidiase. 

St  Lotiis  was  settled  as  a  trading  post  in  1764  by  Pierre  Ladide 
Liguest  (X734-X778),  representative  of  a  company  to  which  the 
French  crown  had  granted  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the 
Missouri  river  country.  When,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  X763, 
the  portion  of  Louisiana  E.  of  the  Mississippi  was  ceded  by 
France  to  Great  Britain,  numy  of  the  French  inhi^itants  of  the 
district  of  the  Illinois  removed  into  the  portion  of  Louisiana  W. 
of  the  river,  which  had  passed  in  X76a  under  Spanish  sovereignty; 
and  of  this  lessened  territory  of  upper  Louisiana  St  Louis  became 
the  seat  of  government.  In  X767  it  was  a  bg-cabin  village  of 
perhaps  500  inhabitants.  Spanish  rule  became  an  actuality  in 
X770  and  continued  until  x8o4t  when  it  was  momentarily  sup- 
planted by  French  authority — existent  theoretically  since  x8oo-— 
and  then,  after  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  by  the  soverdgnty  of  the 
United  States.  In  X780  the  town  was  attacked  by  Indiim  allies 
of  Great  Britain.  Canadian-French  hunters  and  trappers  and 
boatmen,  a  few  Spaniards  and  other  Europeans,  some  Indians,- 
more  half-breeds,  and  a  considerable  body  of  Americans  and 
negro  slaves  made  up  the  motley  population  that  became 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  The  fur  trade  was  growing 
rapidly.  Under  American  rule  there  was  added  the  trade  of  a 
mUitary  supply-point .  for  the  Great  West,  and  in  x8x 7-18x9 
steamship  traffic  was  begun  with  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  and 
the  lower  Missouri  river.  Meanwhile,  in  x8o8,  St  Louis  was 
incorporated  as  a  town,  and  in  X833  it  became  a  dty.  The  dty 
charter  became  effective  in  March  x8a3.  The  early  'thirties 
marked  the  beginning  of  its  great  prosperity,  and  the  decade 
X850-X860  was  one  of  colossal  growth,  due  largdy  to  the  river 
trade.  All  frdghts  were  being  moved  by  steamsUp  as  early  as 
x8a5.  The  first  railway  was  begun  in  x85a  At  the  opening  of 
the  Civil  War  the  commercial  position  of  the  dty  was  most 
commanding.  Its  prosperity,  however,  was  dependent  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  South,  and  received  a  fearful  set-back  in  the  war. 
When  the  issue  of  secession  or  adherence  to  the  Union  had  been 
made  up  in  x86x,  the  outcome  in  St  Louis,  where  the  fate  of  the 
state  must  necessarily  be  dedded,  was  of  national  importance. 
St  Louis  was  headquarters  for  an  army  department  and  con- 
tained a  great  national  arsenal.  '  The  secessionists  tried  to 
manoeuvre  the  state  out  of  the  Union  by  strategy,  and  to  sdze 
the  arsenal  The  last  was  prevented  by  Congressman  Francis 
Preston  Blair,  Jr.,  and  Captain  Nathanid  Lyon,  first  -a  sub- 
ordinate and  later  commander  at  the  arsenal.  The  garrison 
was  strengthened;  in  April  the  president  entrusted  BUir  and 
other  loyad  dvilians  with  power  to  enlist  loyal  dtizens,  and  put 
the  dty  under  martial  law  if  necessary;  in  May  ten  regiments 
were  ready — made  up  largely  of  German-American  Republican 
duba  C'  Wide  Awakes  "),  which  had  been  at  first  purely  political, 
then — when  force  became  necessary  to  secure  election  rights  to 
anti-slavery  men — semi-military,  and  which  now  were  quickly 
made  available  for  war;  and  on  the  xoth  of  May  Captain  Lyon 
surrounded  and  made  prisoners  a  force  of  secessionists  quartered 
in  Camp  Jackson  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  A  street  riot 
followed,  and  38  'persons  were  killed  by  the  volleys  of  the 
military.  St  Louii  was:  hdd  by  the  Union  forces  throughout 
thevar. 
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Dnxmg  a  qnarter  century  folloiring  2857  the  dty  wu  the  centxe 
of  an  idealMticphflfWophioJ  movement  that  has  had  hardly  any 
coontcrpart  in  American  culture  except  New  Endand  trans- 
cendentalism. Its  founders  were  William  T.  Hams  (9.*.)  and 
Henry  C.  Brockm^er  (b.  1828),  who  wis  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  sUte  in  x876-x8iBa  A.  Bronson  Aloott  was  one  of  the 
early  lecturers  to  the  group  which  gathered  around  these  two, 
a  group  which  studied  Hegel  and  Kant,  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Brodumeyer  published  excellent  versions  of  Hegel's  UnaMdg§i 
L»pc^  Pkenoinenology  and  Psychology,  Harris  became  U&e 
greatest  of  American  exponents  of  HegeL  Other  members  <^  the 
group  were  Thomas  Davidson  (1840-1900),  Adolph  £.  Kxoeger, 
the  translator  of  Fichte,  Anna  CaUender  Brackett  (b.^^36), 
who  pubUshed  in  r886  an  English  version  of  Rosenkxanz's  Mistory 
0/  Editcaiion,  I>ent<m  Jaques  Snider  (b.  1841),  whose  best  work 
has  been  on  Froebel,  and  William  McKendree  Bryant  (b.  1843), 
who  wrote  Begins  PMhsofky  of  Art  (1879)  and  HegePs  Educa^ 
liomd  Ideas  <x896).  This  Phiknophical  Sodety  published  (1867- 
X893)  at  St  Louis  Tko  Journal  ofSpeetdaiim  Pkilosopky,  the  fixst 
periodical  ol  the  sort  in  English. 

Since  the  war  the  dty's  history  hss  been  signalized  chiefly  by 
ecoDomic  development  A  period  in  this  was  aunidously  dosed 
in  X904  by  the  holding  of  a  world's  fair  to  celebrate  the  centennial 
of  the  purchase  from  France,  in  xSoj,  of  the  Louisiana  territory — 
nnce  then  divided  into  13  states,  and  containing  in  1900  some 
11,500,000  inhabitants.  Preparations  for  this  Louisiana  Purdiase 
Ej^odtion  b<«an  in  1898.  It  was  the  largest  world's  fair  held 
to  date,  the  site  covering  xa40  acres,  of  which  250  were  under 
rool  The  total  cost,  apart  from  individual  exhibitions,  was 
about  $4.3,500,000^  of  which  the  national  government  contributed 
$5«boo,ooo  and  the  dty  of  St  Louis  and  its  dtixens  $10,000,000. 
Altogether  x  3,804,6x6  paid  admissions  were  collected  (total 
admissions  X9,694,8ss)  during  the  seven  months  that  it  was 
open,  and  there  was  a  favourable  balance  at  the  dose  of  about 
$x  ,000^000. 

Up  to  X848  St  Louis  was  controlled  in  politics  almost  absolutdy 
by  the  Whigs;  since  then  it  has  been  more  or  less  evenly  con- 
tested by  the  Democrats  against  the  Whigs  and  Republicans. 
The  Rqnablicans  now  usually  have  the  advantage.  As  men- 
tioned before,  the  sUte  b  habitually  Democratic;  "  boss  "  rule 
in  St  Louis  was  particularly  vidous  in  the  late  'nineties,  and 
comiptioa  was  the  natural  result  of  ring  rule — the  Democratic 
bosses  have  at  times  had  great  power— and  of  the  low  pay-~ 
only  $25  monthly — of  the  dty's  delegates  and  coundlmen.  But 
the  reaction  came,  and  with  it  a  strong  movement  for  independent 
voting.  Fixe,  floods,  epidemics,  and  wind  have  repeatedly 
attacked  the  dty.  A  great  fire  in  1849  burned  along  the  levee 
and  adjacent  streets,  destroying  steamers,  buildings,  and  goods 
worth,  by  the  estimate  of  the  dty  assessor,  more  than  $6,000,000. 
Cholera  broke  out  in  x83:3-x 833,  X849-X85X,  and  1866,  causing 
in  three  months  of  X849  almost  4000  deaths,  or  the  death  of  a 
twentieth  of  all  inhabitants.  Smallpox  raged  in  x873~x875. 
These  epidemics  probably  reflect  the  one-time  lamentable  lack 
of  proper  sewerage.  Great  floods  occurred  in  1785,  x8ix,  X836, 
1844,  1873,  1885  and  r903;  those  of  1785  and  X844  being  the 
moat  remarkable.  There  were  tornadoes  in  1833,  1852  and 
1871;  and  in  X896  a  cydone  of  20  minutes'  duration,  accom- 
panied by  fire  but  followed  fortunately  by  a  tremendous  rain, 
destroyed  or  wrecked  8500  buildings  and  caused  a  loss  of  property 
valued  at  more  than  $10,000,000. 

East  St  Louis,  a  dty  of  St  Clair  county,  lUinots,  U.S.A., 
00  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  lies  opposite  St  Louis,  Missouri. 
Pop.  (x88o),  9x85;  (1890),  X 5,169;  (1900),  29,655,  of  whom 
3920  were  foreign  bom  (mostly  German  and  Irish);  (19x0 
cnsus)  58,547.  It  is  one  of  the  great  railway  centres  of  the 
oMmtxy.  Into  it  enter  from  the  east  sixteen  lines  of  railway, 
which  cross  to  St  Louis  by  the  cdebratcd  steel  arch  bridge 
and  by  the  Merchants'  Bridge.  It  is  also  served  by  three  inter- 
urban  electric  railways.  The  site  of  East  St  Louis  is  in  the 
"  Amciican  Bottom,"  little  above  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
liver.  This  "  bottom  "  stretches  a  long  distance  up  and  down 
the  river,  with  a  breadth  of  10  or  I  am.  It  is  intersected  by  many 


sloughs  and  ocsoent-shaped  lakes  whidi  indicate  former  courses 
of  the  river.  The  manufacturing  interests  of  East  St  Louis  are 
important,  among  the  manufactories  being  packing  establiah« 
mentSy  iron  and  sted  works,  rolling-mills  and  foundries,  flour- 
mills,  glass  works,  paint  works  and  whed  works.  By  far  the 
most  important  industry  is  sUughtering  and  meat  packing: 
both  in  X900  and  in  X905  East  St  Louis  ranked  sixth  among  the 
dties  of  the  United  States  in  this  industry;  its  product  in  1900 
was  valued  at  $27,676,8x8  (oat  of  ft  total  for  all  ixuinrtriea 
oi  $32,466,957),  and  in  1965  the  inoduct  of  the  ikugfatering 
and  meat-packing  establishments  in  and  near  the  Ihnits  of 
East  St  Louis  was  valued  at  $39,972,245,  in  the  same  year 
the  total  for  all  industries  within  the  corporate  limits  bdng 
only  $37,586,x98.  The  dty  has  a  large  horse  and  mule  maricet. 
East  St  Louis  was  laid  out  about  x8x8,  incorporated  as  a  town 

in  1859,  and  chartered  as  a  dty  in  X865. 

Consult  the  Bmcydopaedia  of  the  History  ef  St  Loms  (4  volt., 
St  Louis.  1899);].  T.  Scharf,  History  0/  St  Louis  City  aud  County 
.  .  .  indudtng  Biographical  Shetchos  (3  vols.,  Philadelphia,  188^); 
E.  H.  Shepherd,  Early  History  of  St  Louis  and  lOssoun  .  .  .  1763- 
X843  (St  Louis,  1870):  F.  Billon.  Annols  of  St  Louis  .  .  .  1804  to 
i8st  (a  vols..  St  Louis,  1886-1888) ;  G.  Andenon,  Story  of  a  Border 
City  during  the  Curil  War  (Boston.  X908);  The  Annual  Statement  of 
the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  St  Louis  .  .  .  reported  to  the  Merchantr 
&Khanget  by  its  secretary. 

n  LOUIS,  the  capital  of  the  Frbnch  colony  of  Senegal,  West 
Africa,  with  a  population  (1904)  of  24,070,  or  induding  the 
suburbs,  28,469.  St  Louis,  known  to  the  natives  as  N'dar,  is 
X63  m.  by  rail  N.N.E.  of  Dakar  and  is  situated  on  an  island 
xx|  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  river,  near  the  tight 
bank,  there  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand 
called  the  Langue  de  Barbarie.  This  strip  of  sand  is  occupied 
by  the  villages  of  N'dar  Toute  and  Guet  N'dar.  Three  bridges 
coimect  the  town  with  the  vOlsges;  and  the  Pont  Faidherbe, 
2x32  ft.  long,  affords  communication  with  Bouetville,  a  suburb 
on  the  left  bank,  and  the  terminus  of  the  railway  to  Dakar. 
Th^  house$  of  the  European  quarter  have  for  the  most  part 
flat  roofs,  balconies  and  terraces.  Besides  the  governor's 
residence  the  most  prominent  buildings  axe  the  cathedral,  the 
great  mosque,  the  coiut-house,  the  barracks  and  military  offices, 
and  the  docks.  The  round  beehive  huts  of  Guet  N'dar  are 
mainly  inhabited  by  native  fishermen.  N'dar  Toute  consists 
of  vfllas  with  gardens,  and  is  a  sununer  watering-place.  There 
b  a  pleasant  public  garden,  and  N'dar  Toute  is  approached  by 
a  msgnificent  alley  of  palm-trees.  The  low-lying  position  of 
St  Lotiis  and  the  extreme  heat  render  it  unhealthy,  whilst  the 
sandy  nature  of  the  soil  causes  intense  inconvenience.  The 
mouth  of  the  Senegal  being  obstructed  by  a  shifting  bar  of  sand, 
the  steamships  of  the  great  European  lines  do  not  come  up  to 
St  Louis;  passengers  embark  and  land  at  Dakar,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Cape  Verde.  Ships  for'St  Louis  have  often  to  wait  outside 
or  inside  the  bar  for  days  or  weeks,  and  partial  unlosding  is 
frequently  necessary.  From  July  to  the  end  of  September— 
that  is  during  flood-time— the  water  over  the  bar  is,  however, 
deep  enough  to  enable  vessels  to  reach  St  Louis  without  difficulty. 

St  Louis  IS  believed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  European  settlement 
since  the  15th  century,  but  the  present  town  was  founded  in  1626 
by  Dieppe  merchants  known  as  tne  Compagnie  normande.  It  is  the 
oldest  colonial  establishment  in  Africa  belonging  to  France  (see 
Sbnbgal).  Its  modem  development  dates  from  1854.  The  town, 
however,  did  not  recdve  municipal  government  till  1872.  All 
citizens,  irrespective  of  colour,  can  vote.  From  189$  to  X903  St 
Louis  was  not  only  the  capital  of  Senegal,  but  the  residence  of  the 
governor-general  of  French  West  Africa.  In  November  of  the  last- 
named  year  the  ffovernor-general  removed  to  Dakar.  Small  forts 
defend  St  Louis  from  the  land  nde — the  surrounding  country,  the 
Cavor,  bdng  inhabited  by  a  wariike  race,  which  previously  to  the 
budding  (1882-1885)  of  the  St  Louis-Dakar  railway  was  a  continual 
source  of  trouble. 

The  town  carries  on  a  very  active  trade  with  all  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Senegal  and  the  middle  Niffcr.  St  Louis  is  connected 
with  Brest  by  a  direct  cable,  and  with  Caoiz  via  the  Canary  Islands. 

8T  LUCIA,  the  largest  of  the  British  Windward  Islands, 
West  Indies,  in  14*  N.,  61*  W.,  24  m.  S.  of  Martinique  and  2X  m. 
N.E.  of  St  Vincent.  Its  area  is  233  sq.  m.,  length  42  m.,  maximum 
breadth  12  m.,  and  its  coast-line  is  X50  m.  long.  It  is  considered 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  the  West  Indian  islands.   It  is  a  mass 
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I,  riting  >Iiea  (mn  tbe  inter,  ibeIrninuB[t*t«tlMd 

In  p«Tpetu>i  mistp    Impenetnhle  loreiti  ■Itenute  with  fertile 

pUinA,  juhI  deep  ravines  And  fiownin;  prodpicci  witii  beautiful 

bay*  Jind  coves.   Zverywhcrc  there  is  luxuiiant  vegctBtlon^ 

Let  Pitom  liJK  ind  3680  (t.)  »ie  the  chief  lutunl  fmuir — n™ 

noiiBlaln  •ywon  ol  the  iiliod.  In  the  S.W,  aba  b  the  volcana 
at  SoafiUn  (>baut  4000  ft.].  niboH  crater  li  3  acrei  in  tin  and 
covered  with  nlphoraiid  cindera.  ThacUnate  La  humid,  the  raln- 
fall  varying  frarnjo  to  i»in.  peranaum.  with  an  avera^  tempera- 
ture of  So  F.  Tbc  icll  i>  deep  and  rldi;  the  main  producli  an 
■u gar,  cooja,  IcswDod.  coffee,  nutmeta,  raacc  kola-nuti  and  vanllU, 
all  of  wSich  Arc  cxponed.  TDbaccoaliabinjini,but  not  for  CKport- 
The  usint  or  central  factDry  ayfCem  ii  oitabliib^,  then  bdog  lour 
govenunent  Hi|af'inill«<    Snakea,  formerly  prevalent,  h^vc  bcvn 

about  a  third  of  Uic  iiland  b  cultivated,  the  rot  being  crown  land 
under  virgin  loreal,  abounding  in  tiniber  luiTablc  for  the  firvn 
cabinet  wnlc.  Tlie  mabi  fanport  trade  up  to  1904  wm  from  Crtat 
Britain;  nnoe  then,  owing  10  the  incn*aed  coal  itnporti  from  the 
UiJtcd  Suta,  the  iraporti  are  chiiflv  from  other  couniriej.    The 

In  the  ten  yiari  IS^S-IJO?  the  impom  averaged  Amooo  a  year; 
the  eipOTti  ll^SJXa  a  year.  Bunker  coal  form!  a  1ail;e  item  both 
In  inporu  and  eaporti.    Coal.  lugar,  cocoa  and  logwood  form  the 

large  majority  of  the  Khools  are  under  tlie  conirol  ol  ilit  K"niio 
Calfaolica.  Co  wbora  all  thf  Kovemmeac  primary  Kboola  wcrt  h.inJed 
overlatgfB.  Tliere  ia  a  government  agricultural  KhooL.  St  Luda 
{•cootroUed  by  an  admiidatrator  (retptwuihie  to  the  loyemorol  the 
Windward  liilandi).,a™ned  by  an  BuecutivB  muncd./The  lt6i=lJt  Lire 

Revenue  and  opnuiilure  in  the  piriod  1901-1907  balannd  .ii  jln^ut 
.  _Thelawt*theiilimlpnaefve»,  inamodLfiii)  lurm, 
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It  ii  the  ptindpil 
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■onglylo, 
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--,---  uf  rcgHiry.aadihefacinileiitoffeFaaBap 
.  idely  wsgoiHd,  the  tonnage  of  ihl^  cleared  and  ' 
(mmi.SHfloo  in  '»9*  "  3,6a7flt>o  in  1907.  Pop. 
a  population  of  ^594-   "The  Caribi  have  dinppearcd  If 

French  faisUt  but  Engliih  ii  gradually  repladng  it.  Tl 
colony  of  East  Indian  coolies,  and  the  white  inhabilar 
crcolea  of  French  duccni.  Thclulai  populaiionollhc 

Ili''jry. — S[  Lucia  i>  auppoted  to  lave  been  discavered  by 
Colunbui  in  isoi,  and  to  bave  been  nained  by  tbe  Spaniardi 
after  the  taint  on  wbne  day  it  Vraa  diicDvered.  It  wai  inbabilcd 
by  Cariba,  wbo  iciUed  the  majority  of  tbc  £jit  wbite  people 
(Eo^i&hmen)  who  attempted  to  aettle  on  the  ialand  (i6oj). 
For  two  centuris  St  Luda  waa  claimed  bolb  by  France  and  by 
England.  In  1617  the  famoui  Catliile  grant  included  St  Luda 
among  Biitlth  pouasiona,  while  In  tSjs  the  king  of  France 
granled  it  to  two  of  hit  lubjectt.    In  163S  mme  ijo  Engliih 

driven  aiuy  by  the  Caribt  The  French  In  i6jo  sent  Kttten 
from  Majtinitiue  who  conduded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  thv 
Catibi  in  1660.  Thomaa  Wuner,  naluial  aon  ol  tbe  governor 
of  Si  Kitta.  attacked  and  overpowered  the  French  siUlen  in 
1663,  but  the  peace  of  Breda  (16*7)  restored  it  to  France  and  it 
became  notninaUy  a  dependency  of  Martinique^  Tbe  British 
slill  claimed  tbe  Island  ai  a  dependency  of  Barbadoes,  and  in 
Ijii  (George  L  tiuule  a  grant  ol  it^lo  tbe  duke  of  Montague. 
The  year  loUowing  French  troops  from  Matlinfque  compelled 
the  Btitiibsettlera  to  evacuate  the  island.  Int  748  both  France 
and  Great  Britain  recognized  the  island  a>  "  neutral."  In 
1761  itiinhabitanta  surrendered  to  AdnunJ  Rodney  and  General 
Moncklon.  By  tbe  treaty  of  Parii  (1763),  however,  the  British 
acknowledged  the  clainu  of  France,  and  ateps  were  taken  la 
develop  tbe  resources  of  tbe  bland.  French  planters  came  from 
St  Vincent  and  Gienada,cotton  and  sugar  plantations  were  formed. 

btgely  slave*.     In  1778  it  was  captured. by  the  British;  its 


haiboun  Mc  a  nndeivoai  foi  the  British  iquadttins  and  QnK 
net  Bay  «a)  Rodney'i  •Urtiof-point  before  his  victory  over 
the  ComtedeGrasse  (April  1781).  Tbe  peace  of  Versailla  (1 783) 
restored  St  Luda  to  France,  but  in  1794  it  was  surreDdered  to 
■Admiral  Jervis  (Lord  St  Vmcent).  Victor  Hugues,  a  partisan 
of  Robespierre,  aided  by-bisurgmt  slaves.  Qiade  a  strenuous 
resistance  and  recovered  the  island  in  June  1795.  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  tuid  Sir  John  Moore,  at  the  bead  of  1 1,000  (roups, 
were  tent  In  17^  to  reduce  the  island,  but  it  wu  not  until  1797 
that  the  revolutionists  laid  tiown  their  arms.  By  tbe  treaty 
of  Amiens  St  Luda  was  anew  declared  French.  Bonapaito 
intended  to  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Anttllea.  but  it  once  more 
capitulated  to  the  British  (June  iSoi)  and  was  finally  ceded  to 
Cteat  Britain  in  1814.  In  1S34.  when  the  slaves  were  emand- 
pated.  there  were  is  St  Luda  over  ij,ooo  negro  slaves,  iteo  free 
men  of  wilour  and  1300  wbitea.  The  development  of  the  island — 
half  mined  by  the  revolutionaiy  war — has  been  retatded'by 
efudemica  of  cholera  and  snullpoi.  by  the  decline  of  the  nigar- 
cane  industry  and  other  caiisea,  such  as  the  low  levd  of  education. 
The  depression  in  tbe  sugar  trade  led  to  the  adoption  ol  (Bcoa 
cullivatioa.  ESorti  were  alia  made  to  plant  aettleis  on  the 
crowBlands— wlihafairamountof  luccesi,  Tlie  colony  sueciss- 
fuUy  surmounted  tbe  financial  itiingency  cauMd  by  tbc  with- 
drawal of  tbe  imperial  troops  in  1905. 

^geon  Island,  formerly  an  important  military  portj  Itaa  off 
tbg  N.W.  end  of  St  Luda.  by  Grog  Ilet  Bay. 

See  Sir  C.  P.  Lueai.  HiOenal  Cupufky  m  lb  Sriliili  CWMiu, 
vdL  IL.  ■■  Tbe  Wert  indin  "  (ind  td.  revacd  by  C  Atchley.  Oitoid, 
190s).  and  tbe  workt  there  died;  alio  the  annual  leports  on  St 
Luc^  luued  by  the  Colonist  Office. 

IT  MACAIRE  a  town  of  soulh-weatem  France,  In  tiw  d^ait- 
ment  of  Gironde,  on  the  Garonne,  19  m.  S.E.  of  Boidetux  by' 
ran.  Pop.  (1906).  1065.  St  Macaire  is  Important  for  its  medlevat 
remaina.  which  include  a  triple  line  of  ramparta  with  old  gate- 
ways. There  are  alto  aeveial  house*  of  the  ijlh  and  i4(b 
centutie*.  The  impodng  church  of  St  Sauveui  (iith  to  ijth 
ccnturia)  bu  a  doorway  with  beautiful. ijth-centuty  carving 
and  interesting  mural  paintings.  Si  Macabi  (anc  Xigefw)  owes 
its  oatne  to  the  saint  whose  relics  were  preserved  in  tbe  monastery 
of  wblcb  tbe  chureh  of  St  Sauveur  b  tbe  piindpal  remnant, 

ET  HAIXEHT,  a  town  of  western  Franix,  in  the  department 
of  Deui-SJviet,  on  the  Sivre  Niortiite.  is  m.  N.E.  ofNioitby 
nil.  Fop.  {1906).  4101.  Tbe  town  ha*  a  fine  abbey  diurcb 
built  from  ths  mb  to  the  ijth  centuiy,  but  tn  great  part 
destroyed  by  tbe  Proieilanti  in  the  i6tii  centuiy  and  rebuilt 
Inm  1670  to  16S1  in  tbe  flamboyant  Gothic  ilyle.  The  chief 
parts  anterior  to  tbb  date  an  the  nave,  which  ia  RAmaneaque. 
and  a  lofty  isth-century  lower  over  the  west  fnlnt.  Tbe  crypt 
contams  the  too^b  of  Saint  Maacntius,  second  abbot  of  the 
/.  whkh  wa*  founded  about  460.  The  town  has  a  com- 
lal  college,  a  chamber  of  arts  and  mtnutactutc*,  and  an 
inlantry  school  for  non-commiisiDn(d  olScera  preparing  for  the 
tank  of  lub-Iieutenant.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Colonel  Denf  ctt- 
Rochereau,  defends  of  Belfort  in  1S70-1B71,  and  has  a  statue 
to  him.  Tbe  industries  indutle  dydng  and  tbc  manufacture  of 
boojeiy.  m^jstard  and  plaster.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  waa 
at  its  height  after  the  promulgatitm  of  the  edict  of  Nantca, 
when  it  numbered  11.0DO  inhabitanta. 

ST  HALO,  a  se^nrt  of  western  France,  capital  of  an  ammdiiae- 
menl  in  the  department  of  Ille«t-Vilaine,  51  m-N.M.W.  of  Rennea 
by  rail  Vof.  (190&)  town,  8717;  commune,  10,647.  St  Ualo 
is  situated  on  the  English  Channd  on  the  right  bank  ol  tbe 
estuary  of  the  Ranee  at  its  mouth.  It  is  a  garrison  town  sur. 
lounded  by  nmputs  which  indude  portions  dating  ftcm  the 
t4th,  t  sth  and  ifiib  ceniuriei,  but  as  a  whole  were  rebuilt  at 
the  end  of  tbe  171b  century  according  to  Vauban't  plans,  and 
restored  in  ibe  19th  century.  The  most  Important  of  the  gates 
are  that  of  St  Vmceot  and  tbe  Grande  Porte,  defended  ty  two 
massive  isth-centuty  towera.  The  granite  island  on  which 
St  Malo  stands  communicate*  with  the  mainland  on  tbe  north- 
east by  a^uieway  known  as  tbe  "  SiUon  "  (fumw),  t^  ft. 
only  4$  ft.  btoad.  lbou((h  tu 
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which  have  been  turned  to  account  in  the  defences  of  the  coast; 
on  the  islet  of  the  Grand  Bey  is  the  tomb  (1848)  of  Francis 
Attguste,  vicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  a  native  of  the  town.  The 
rocks  and  beach  are  continually  changing  their  appearance, 
owing  to  the  violence  of  the  tides;  spring-tides  sometimes 
rise  so  ft.  above  low-water  level,  and  the  sea  sometimes  washes 
over  the  ramparts.  The  harbour  of  St  Malo  lies  south  of  the 
town  in  the  creek  separating  it  from  the  neighbouring  town 
of  St  Servan.  Including  the  contiguous  and  connected  basins 
bdon^ng  more  tspedzHy  to  St  Servan,  it  comprises  an  outer 
basin,  a  tidal  harbour,  two  wet-^locks  and  an  inner  reservoir, 
affording  a  total  length  of  quayage  of  over  a  m.  The  wet -docks 
have  a  minimum  depth  of  13  to  15  ft.  on  sill,  but  the  tidal  harbour 
b  dry  at  low  water.  The  vessels  entered  at  St  Malo-St  Servan 
in  1906  numbered  1004  of  379,2x7  tons;  cleared  1023  of  298,720 
tons.  The  great  bidk  of  tnde  is  with  England,  the  exports 
comprising  large  quantities  of  fruit,  dairy-produce,  early  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  and  slate.  The  chief  imports  are  coal  and 
timber.  The  London  and  South-Western  railway  maintains  a 
regular  service  of  steamers  between  Southanq>ton  and  St  Malo. 
The  port  carries  on  shipbuOding  and  equips  a  fleet  for  the 
Newfoundland  cod-&sheries.  The  industries  also  include  iron- 
and  ct^per-founding  and  the  manufacture  of  portable  forges 
and  other  iron  goods,  cement,  rope  and  artifidal  manures,  llie 
town  B  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce.  Communication  between  the  quays  of  St 
Bdalo  and  St  Servan  is  maintained  by  a  travelling  bridge. 

St  Malo  is  largely  frequented  for  sea-bathing,  but  not  so  much 
as  Dinard,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ranee.  The  town  presents 
a  tortuous  maze  of  narrow  streets  and  small  squares  lined  with 
high  and  sometimes  quaint  buildings  {e.g.  the  16th-century 
boose  in  which  Ren£  Duguay-Trouin  was  bom).  Above  all  rises 
the  stone  spire  (1859)  of  the  cathedral,  a  building  begun  in  the 
1 2th  century  but  added  to  and  rebuilt  at  several  subsequent 
periods.  The  castle  (x5th  cent.),  which  defends  the  town 
towards  the  **  SiUon,"  a  flanked  with  four  towers,  one  of  which, 
the  great  keep,  is  an  older  and  loftier  structure,  breached  in  1378 
by  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  St  Malo  has  statues  to  Chateaubriand, 
Duguay-Trouin  and  the  privateer  Robert  Surcouf  (2773-1827), 
natives  of  the  town.  The  museum  contains  remains  of  the 
ship  "  La  Petite  Hcrmine,"  in  wfaSch  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  to 
the  St  Lawrence  {q.v.),  and  a  natural  hbtoiy  collection. 

In  the  6th  century  the  island  on  which  St  Malo  stands  was  the 
retreat  of  Abbot  Aaron,  who  gave  asylum  in  his  monastery  to 
Malo  (Maclovius  or  Malovius),  a  Cambrian  priest,  who  came 
hither  to  escape  the  episcopal  dignity,  but  afterwards  became 
bishop  of  Aleth  (now  St  Servan);  the  see  was  transferred  to  St 
Malo  only  in  the  12th  century.  Henceforth  the  bishops  of  St 
Malo  claimed  the  temporal  sovereignty  over  the  town,  a  claim 
which  was  resolutely  disputed  by  Uie  dukes  of  Brittany.  The 
policy  of  the  citizens  themselves,  who  thus  gained  substantial 
powers  of  self-government,  was  directed  by  consistent  hostility 
to  Fjigiati^f  and  consequently  to  the  dukes.  They  took  the  side 
oC  Bishop  Josselin  de  Rohan  and  his  successor  in  their  quarrel 
with  dukes  John  IV.  and  John  V.,  and  it  was  not  till  1424  that 
John  v.,  by  the  agency  of  Charles  VI.  of  France  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  pope,  finally  established  his  authority  over  the 
town.  In  1488  St  Malo  unsuccessfully  resisted  the  French 
troops  on  behalf  of  the  duke.  During  the  troubles  of  the  League 
the  citizens  hoped  to  establish  a  republican  government,  and  on 
the  nth  of  March  1590  they  exterminated  the  royal  garrison 
and  imprisoned  their  bishop  and  the  canons.  But  four  years 
later  they  surrendered  to  Henry  IV.  of  France.  During  the 
following  century  the  maritime  power  of  St  Malo  attained 
some  impprtance.  In  November  1693  and  July  1695  the  English 
vainly  bombarded  it.  The  people  of  St  Malo  had  in  the  course  of 
a  single  war  captured  upwards  of  1500  vessels  (several  of  them 
laden  with  gold  and  other  treasure)  and  burned  a  considerable 
number  more.  Enriched  by  these  successes  and  by  the  wealth 
they  drew  from  the  New  World,  the  shipowners  of  the  town  not 
only  supplied  the  king  with  the  means  necessary  for  the  famous 
Rio  de  Janeiro  expedition  conducted  by  Duguay-Tlrouin  in 


171X,  but  also  lent  him  large  sums  for  carrying  on  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  In  June  1758  the  English  sent  a  Uiird 
expedition  against  St  Malo  under  the  command  of  Charles 
Spencer,  third  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  inflicted  great  loss  on  the 
royal  shipping  in  the  harbour  of  St  Servan.  But  another  expedi- 
tion undertaken  in  the  following  September  received  a  complete 
check.  In  1778  and  during  the  wars  of  the  Empire  the  St  Malo 
privateers  resumed  their  activity.  In  1789  St  Servan  was 
separated  from  St  Malo  and  in  i8ox  St  Malo  lost  its  bishopric. 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror  the  town  was  the  scene  of  sanguinary 
executions. 

See  M.  I.  Poulain,  Hisloirt  de  Saini-Malo  .  .  .  i'aprks  ks  docu- 
menu  iiOdtls  (2iid  ed.,  Lille.  1887). 

SAINT-MARC  OIRARDIN  (X80X-1873).  French  poUtidan  and 
man  of  letters,  whose  real  name  was  Marc  Gikasdin,  was  bom 
in  Paris  on  the  22nd  of  February  x8ox.  After  a  brilliant  uni- 
versity career  in  Paris  he  began  in  1828  to  contribute  to  the 
Journal  des  DibatSf  on  the  staff  of  which  he  remained  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  At  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  history  at  the  Sorbonne  and  master  of 
requests  in  the  Conseil  d'fitat.  Soon  afterwards  he  exchanged 
his  chair  of  history  for  one  of  poetry,  continuing  to  contribute 
political  articles  to  the  Dibais,  and  sitting  as  deputy  in  the 
chamber  from  X835  to  1848.  He  was  charged  in  X833  with  a 
mission  to  study  German  methods  of  education,  and  issued  a 
report  advocating  the  necessity  of  newer  methods  and  of  technical 
instruction.  In  X844  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy.. 
During  the  revolution  of  February  1848  Girardin  was  for  a 
moment  a  minister,  but  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic 
he  was  not  re-elected  deputy.  After  the  war  of  1870-7  x  he  was 
returned  to  the  Bordeaux  assembly  by  his  old  department — the. 
Haute  Vienne.  His  Orleanist  tendencies  and  his  objections  to 
the  republic  were  strong,  and  though  he  at  first  supported  Thiers, 
he  afterwards  became  a  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  president. 
He  died,  however,  on  the  xst  of  April  X873  at  Morsang-sur-Seine, 

before  Thiers  was  actually  driven  from  power. 

His  chief  work  is  his  Omrs  de  liUirature  dramatique  (1843-186A), 
a  terics  of  lectures  better  described  t)y  its  second  title  De  Fttsate  aes 
passions  dans  tedrame.  The  author  examines  the  passions,  discussing 
the  mode  in  which  theyare  treated  in  ancient  and  modem  drama, 
poetry  and  romance.  The  book  b  really  a  defence  of  the  andents 
against  the  modems,  and  Girardin  did  not  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  only  the  best  of  ancient  literature  has  come  down  to  us. 
Against  the  Romantidsts  he  waged  untiring  war.   Among  his  other 


oreign  countries  and  passing  events.  Hb  latest  works  of  literary 
importance  were  La  Fontaine  ei  Us  Falndistes  (1867)  and  an  Etuae 
sur  J.-J.  Rousseau  (1870)  which  had  appeared  in  the  Itooue  des  deux 
mondeSt 

See  Ch.  Labitte.  "  Saint-Marc  Girardin,"  in  the  Revue  des  deux 
mondes  (Feb.  1845);  Tamisier.  Saint-Marc  Girardin:  Hude  Uuhaire 
(1876);  Hatsfidd  and  Meunier,  Us  CriHquos  litUrawes  du  XIX* 
siMe  (1894). 

SAINT-MARTIN,  LOUIS  CLAUDE  DB(x  743-1803),  French 
philosopher,  known  as  "  le  philosophe  inconnu,"  the  name  under 
which  his  works  were  published,  was  bom  at  Amboise  of  a  poor 
but  noble  family,  on  the  x8th  of  January  1743.  By  his  father's 
desire  he  tried  first  law  and  then  the  army  as  a  profession.  While 
in  garrison  at  Bordeaux  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Martines 
de  Pasquales,  usually  called  a  Portuguese  Jew  (although  later 
research  has  made  it  probable  that  he  was  a  Spanish  Catholic), 
who  taught  a  species  of  mysticism  drawn  from  cabbalistic 
sources,  and  endeavoured  to  found  thereon  a  secret  cult  with 
magirsl  or  theurgical  rites.  In  177  x  Saint-Martin  left  the  army 
to  become  a  preacher  of  mystidsm.  His  conversational  powers 
made  him  welcome  in  Parisian  salons,  but  his  seal  led  him  to 
England,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  William  Law  (q.v.), 
the  English  mystic,  to  Italy  and  to  Switzeriand,  as  well  as  to  the 
chief  towns  of  France.  At  Strassburg  in  x  788  be  met  Charlotte 
de  Boecklin,  who  initiated  him  into  the  writings  of  Jacob  Boehme, 
and  ixispired  in  his  breast  a  semi-romantic  attachment.  His 
later  years  were  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  composition  of  his 
chief  works  and  to  the  translation  of  those  of  Boehme.  Although 
I  he  was  not  subjected  to  any  persecution  in  consequence  of  hi* 
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opinions,  his  property  was  confiscated  after  the  Revolution 
because  of  his  social  position.  He  was  brought  up  a  strict 
Catholic,  and  always  remained  attached  to  the  church,  although 
his  first  work,  0/  Errors  and  Trutk^  was  placed  upon  the  Index. 
He  died  at  Aunay,  near  Paris,  on  the  23rd  of  October  1803. 

His  chief  works  are — LcUre  6  un  ami  sur  la  RMuium  Franfaiu; 
Bdair  sur  V association  humaine;  De  t'esfirit  des  ckosesi  MinisUre 
de  rkomme-esprit.  Other  treatises  appeared  in  his  (Euores  poUhumes 
(1807).  Saint-Martin  regarded  the  French  Revdution  as  a  semion 
in  action,  if  not  indeed  a  miniature  of  the  last  judgment.  His  ideal 
society  was  "  a  natural  and  spiritual  theocracy,  in  which  God  would 
raise  up  men  of  mark  and  endowment,  who  would  regard  themselves 
strictly  as  "  divine  commissioners  "  to  guide  the  people.  All  ecclesi- 
astical oivanization  was  to  disappear,  giving  (dace  to  a  purely 
spiritual  Christianity,  based  on  tne  assertion  of  a  faculty  superior 
to  the  reason — moral  sense,  from  which  we  derive  knowledge  01  God. 
God  exists  as  an  eternal  personality,  and  the  creation  is  an  over- 
flowing of  the  divine  love,  which  was  unable  to  contain  itself.  The 
human  soul,  the  human  intellect  or  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  universe, 
and  the  elements  or  matter  are  the  four  stages  of  this  divine  emana- 
tion, man  being  the  immediate  reflection  of  God,  and  nature  in  turn 
a  reflection  of  man.  Man,  however,  has  fallen  from  his  high  estate, 
and  matter  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  his  fall.  But  di\*ine  love, 
united  to  humanity  in  Christ,  will  work  the  final  regeneration. 

See  J.  B.  Gencc,  Notiu  btotrapkique  (1824);  L.  i.  Moreau,  Le 
PkUosopht  inconnu  (1850);  £.  M.  Caro,  Essai  sw  ta  trie  ei  la 
doctrine  de  Saint-Martin  (185a);  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  lundi, 
X.  190;  A.  J.  Matter,  Satnt-Martin^  le  pkilosohhe  inconnu  (1863); 
A.  Franck,  La  Philosophie  mystique  en  France  dla  fin  du  dix-huitiime 
siicU  (1866) :  A.  £.  Waite,  The  Life  of  Louis  Claude  de  Saint-Martin 
(1901).  There  are  English  translations  of  The  Ministry  of  Man  the 
Spirit  (1864)  and  of  SeUa  Correspondence  (1863)  by  E.  B.  Penny. 

ST  MARTIN,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  about  5  m.  S.  of 
the  British  island  of  Anguilla  in  18**  N.  and  63*  W.  It  is  38  sq.  m. 
in  area  and  nearly  triangular  in  form,  composed  of  conical  hills, 
culminating  in  Paradise  Peak  (1920  ft.).  It  is  the  only  isUnd  in 
the  Antilles  owned  by  two  European  powers;  17  sq.  m.  in  the 
N.,  belonging  to  France,  form  a  dependency  of  Guadeloupe, 
while  the  rest  of  the  island,  belonging  to  Holland,  is  a  dependency 
of  Curagu).  Sugar,  formerly  its  staple,  has  been  succeeded  by 
salt.  The  chief  town  of  the  French  area  is  Marigot,  a  free  port 
on  the  W.  coast;  of  the  Dutch,  Philil»burg,  on  the  S.  St  Martin 
was  first  occupied  by  French  freebooters  in  1638,  but  ten  years 
later  the  division  between  France  and  HolUnd  was  peaceably 
made.  The  inhabitants,  mostly  English-speaking  negroes, 
number  about  3000  in  the  French  part,  and  in  the  Dutch  the 
population  in  xgoS  was  3817. 

8T  MART  (Santa  Maria),  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
belonging  to  Portugal  and  forming  part  of  the  Azores  {q.v.). 
Pop.  (1900),  6383;  area,  40  sq.  m.  St  Mary  is  the  southernmost 
and  easternmost  of  the  Azores,  lying  south  of  the  larger  island 
of  St  Michael's,  through  the  medium  of  which  its  trade  is  con- 
ducted, as  it  has  no  good  harbours  of  its  own.  It  produces  wheat 
in  abundance,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  is  exported. 
Various  volcanic  rocks  are  the  predominant  formations,  but  beds 
of  limestone  also  occur,  giving  rise  to  numerous  stalactite  grottoes 
all  over  the  island.   The  chief  town  is  Villa  do  Porto  (2506). 

ST  MARYLEBONB  (commonly  called  Makylebone),  a  north- 
western metropolitan  borough  of  London,  England,  bounded 
N.  by  Hampstcad,  E.  by  St  Pancrasand  HoIbom,S.  by  the  City 
of  Westminster,  and  W.  by  Paddington.  Pop.  (1901),  133,301. 
It  is  mainly  a  rich  residential  quarter;  the  most  fa^onable  part 
is  found  in  the  south,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cavendish  and  Portman 
Squares,  but  there  are  numerous  fine  houses  surrounding  Regent's 
Park  and  in  the  north-western  district  of  St  John's  Wood. 
Oxford  Street,  with  its  handsome  shops,  bounds  the  borough  on 
the  south,  crossing  Regent  Street  at  Oxford  Circus;  Edgware 
Road  on  the  west;  Marylebone  Road  crosses  from  east  to  west, 
and  from  this  Upper  Baker  Street  gives  access  to  Park, 
Wellington,  and  Finchley  Roads;  and  Baker  Street  leads  south- 
ward. Poor  and  squalid  streets  are  found,  in  dose  proximity 
to  the  wealthiest  localities,  between  Marylebone  Road  and 
St  John's  Wood  Road,  and  about  Hig^  Street  in  the  south,  the 
site  of  the  original  village.  The  formation  of  the  Great  Central 
Railway,  the  Marylebone  terminus  of  which,  in  Marylebone 
Road,  was  opened  in  1899,  caused  an  extensive  demolition  of  j 
streets  and  houses  in  the  west  central  district.    St  Marylebone  1 


was  in  the  manor  of  Tyburn,  which  takes  name  from  the  Tyburn, 
a  stream  which  flowed  south  to  the  Thames  through  the  centre 
of  the  present  borough.  The  church  was  called  St  Mary  at  the 
Bourne.  The  name  Tyburn  {q.v.)  was  'notorious  chiefly  as 
applied  to  the  gallows  which  stood  near  the  existing  junction  of 
Edgware  Road  and  Oxford  Street  (Marble  Arch).  The  manor 
at  the  Domesday  Survey  was  in  the  possession  of  the  nunnery 
at  Barking,  but  the  borough  includes  several  estates,  such  as  the 
manor  of  Lyllestone  in  the  west,  the  name  of  which  is  preserved 
in  Lisson  Grove.  From  1738,10  1776  Marylebone  Gardens  (which 
had  existed  under  other  names  from  the  close  of  the  1 7th  century) 
became  one  of  the  most  favoured  evening  resorts  in  Londoiv. 
They  extended  east  of  High  Street  as  far  as  Harley  Street,  but 
by  Z778  the  ground  was  being  built  over.  Another  historic  site 
is  Horace  Street  near  Edgware  Road,  formerly  Cato  Street,  from 
which  the  conspiracy  which  bore  that  name  was  directed  against 
the  ministry  in  1820. 

The  borough  includes  almost  the  whole  of  Regent's  Park,  with  a 
portion  of  PnoutMe  Hill  north  of  it.  These  have  altogether  an  am 
of  473  acres.  The  park,  originally  Marylebone  Park,  was  enclosed  by 
James  I.,  and  received  its  modern  name  from  the  Prince  Regent, 
afterwards  George  IV.  It  contains  the  Zoological  Gardens,  one  01 
the  most  noteworthy  institutions  of  its  kind,  attracting  numerous 
visitors  to  its  splendid  collections  of  living  animals.  Here  are  also  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Bounic  Society,  mcorporated  in  1839.  They 
are  enclosed  and  beautifully  laid  out,  and  conuln  hot-houses  and  a 
museum.  Exhibitions  are  held  each  year.  The  Toxophilite  Society, 
founded  in  1781.  has  also  occupied  grounds  here  since  1883.  The 
picturesque  Uke  is  supplied  bv  the  ancient  Tyburn.  The  Regent's 
Canal  skirts  the  north  side  of  the  park.  Another  famous  enclosure  is 
Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  St  John's  Wood  Road.  The  founder,  Thomas 
Lord  (1814),  at  first  established  a  cricket  ground  in  the  present  Dorset 
Square,  but  it  was  soon  moved  here.  Lord's,  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  M.C.C.(Marylebonc  Cricket  Club),  the  governing 
body  of  the  game;  here  are  played  the  home  matches  of  this  club  and 
of  the  Middlesex  County  Cricket  Club,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Eton  and  Harrow,  and  other  well-known  fixtures.    The  Wallace  Art 


it  in  Paris  in  1780,  occupies  large  buildings  in  Marylebone  Road. 
The  Parkes  Museum  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  is  in  Margaret  Street. 
The  Queen's  Hall^  Langham  Place,  is  used  for  concerts,  including  a 
notable  annual  series  of  orchestral  promenade  concerts.  StMar>'lebone 
contains  a  great  number  of  hospitals,  among  which  are  the  Middlesex, 
Mortimer  Street;  Throat  HosptUland  Denul  Hospital  and  School, 
Great  Portland  Street;  Lying-in  and  Ophthalmic  Hospitals,  Maryle- 
bone Road ;  Samaritan  Hospital  for  women,  Seymour  Street ;  Con- 
sumption Hospiul,  Margaret  Street;  and  the  Home  for  incurable 
children,  St  John's  Wood  Road.  There  are  also  several  industrial 
homes.  Harley  Street,  between  Marylebone  Road  and  Cavendish 
Square,  is  noted  as  the  residence  of  medical  practitioners  Educa- 
tional institutions  include  the  Trinity  and  the  Victoria  Colleges  of 
Music,  in  Manchest^  Square  and  Bemers  Street  respectively;  tlw 
Bedford  College  for  women,  and  the  Regent's  Park  Baptist  Cotlege. 
The  p«u-liamentary  borough  of  Marylebone  has  east  and  west  divisions, 
each  returning  one  member.  The  borough  council  consists  of  a 
mayor,  10  aldermen  and  60  councillors.   Area,  1472 -8  acres. 

SAINT  MARTS,  a  dty  of  Auglaize  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on 
the  Saint  Marys  river  and  the  Miami  &  Erie  canal,  about  85  m. 
W.N. W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (1910)  5739.  Saint  Marys  is  served 
bv  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  the  Western  Ohio  (electric),  and  the 
'Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  railways.  About  i  m.  west  is  t  feeding 
reservoir  of  the  canal  covering  about  17,600  acres.  Saint  Marys 
is  in  the  Ohio  oil  region.  The  city  occupies  the  site  of  a  former 
Shawnee  village,  in  which  a  trading  post  was  established  ia 
1782  by  James  Girty,>  from  whom  the  place  was  for  some  years 

'  James  Girty  (1743-1817)  was  one  of  the  notorious  Gtrty  brothers, 
the  sons  of  Simon  Girty  (d.  >7^i).  an  Irish  immigrant.  The  brothers 
were  uken  prisoners  by  the  French  and  Indian  force  which  in  1756 
captured  Fort  Granville,  in  what  b  now  Mifflin  county,  Pennsylvania. 
James  was  adopted  by  the  Shawnees  and  lived  among  them  for  three 
years,  after  which  he  acted  as  an  interpreter  and  trader;  he  fre- 
quently accompanied  the  Indians  against  the  English  settlers,  and 
exhibited  the  greatest  ferocity.  He  conducted  a  ptofiuble  trading 
business  with  the  Indians  at  St  Marys  in  1 783-1  "nMi  when  he  with- 
drew to  Canada  upon  the  approach  of  General  Wayne,  and  again 
from  1795  until  just  before  the  Warof  1812,  when  he  again  withdrew 
to  Canada,  where  he  died.  His  brother  Simon  (1741-1818),  who  lived 
with  the  Senecas  for  several  years  after  his  capture,  was  even  more 
bloodthirsty;  he  served  against  the  Indiana  in  Lord  Dunmore's 
War,  and  m  1776,  during  the  War  of  Independence,  entered  the 
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caOed  Girty^a  Town.  Fort  St  Marys  was  built  in  1784  or  1785 
by  a  detachment  of  General  Anthony  Wayne's  troops,  and  in 
1812  Ft.  Barbee  was  erected  at  the  instance  of  General  W.  H. 
Hairison  by  Colonel  Joshua  Barbee.  During  the  War  of  x8x2 
the  place  was  for  some  time  the  headquarters  of  General 
Harrison's  army.  St  Marys  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1833,  and 
became  a  dty  in  1903  under  the  general  municipal  code  which 
came  into  effect  in  that  year. 

R  MARY'S  LOCH,  a  fresh-water  lake  of  Selkirkshire,  Scotland. 
It  lies  in  the  high  land  towards  the  western  border,  and  is  visited 
from  Selkirk  (x6  m.  E.  by  N.)  or  Moffat  (15  m.  S.W.).  It  is 
814  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  from  80  to  90  ft.  deep,  3  m.  long,  about 
X  m.  wide  at  its  widest,  and  has  a  shore-line  of  7}  m.  A  narrow 
isthmus  divides  its  head  from  the  small  Loch  of  the  Lowes 
(about  I  m.  bng),  which  is  believed  to  have  been  once  part  of  it, 
the  difference  of  level  being  only  15  in.  St  Mary's  is  emptied  by 
the  Yarrow,  and  its  principal  feeder  is  Megget  Water,  a  noted 
anting  stream.  It  takes  its  name  from  St  Mary's  Kirk,  the  ruins 
of  which  lie  near  the  northern  shore.  From  the  13th  century, 
when  the  church  is  first  mentioned,  till  its  destruction  in  1557, 
it  was  variously  known  as  the  Forest  Kirk  (in  which  William 
Wallace  was  elected  Warden  of  Scotland),  St  Mary's  of  Farmaini- 
ahope,  an  old  name  of  the  adjoining  lands  of  Kirkstead,  St  Mary 
c^  the  Lowes,  and  the  Kirk  of  Yarrow.  It  had  been  partly 
restored,  but  gradually  fell  into  decay,  its  place  being  taken  by 
the  church  of  Yarrow  farther  down  the  vale.  In  the  grave3rard 
was  buried  John  Grieve  (X781-1836),  the  Edinbur^  hatter, 
a  poet  of  some  capacity,  patron  of  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd.  At  the  head  of  the  lake  is  the  celebrated  inn  opened 
by  Tibbie  Shiel  (Mrs  Richardson,  d.  1878),  which  was  visited  by 
many  dbtinguished  men  of  letters. 

ST  ■AUR-DES-FOSS£s,  a  south-eastern  suburb  of  Paris, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mame,  7  m.  from  the  centre  of  the  dty. 
Pop.  (1906),  38,016.  St  Maur  and  the  residential  district  sur- 
roonc^ng  it  cover  a  peninsula  formed  by  a  loop  in  the  Mame, 
the  xieck  di  which  is  cro!»ed  by  the  canal  of  St  Maur.  In  the 
reign  of  Qovis  II.  the  monastery  of  Les  Foss^  was  founded; 
the  amplification  of  the  name  came  when  the  body  of  St  Maurus 
was  brou^t  there  by  the  monks  of  St  Maur-sur-Loire.  About 
tl^  same  time  was  inaugurated  the  pilgrimage  of  Notre-Dame 
des  Miracles,  which  still  takes  place  annually.  In  X465  a  treaty 
of  peace,  putting  an  end  to  the  "  War  of  the  Public  Weal," 
was  concluded  between  Louis  XI.  and  his  revolted  barons  at 
St  Maur. 

ST  MAUR-SUR-LOIRE»  a  village  of  western  France  in  the 
department  of  Maine-et-Loire  on  the  Loire  about  xs  m.  below 
Saumur.  Here  St  Maurus  towards  the  middle  of  the  6th  century 
founded  th^  first  Benedictine  monastery  in  GauL  About  the 
middle  of  the  Qth  century  it  was  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  Normans; 
in  antidpatioik  of  the  disaster  the  relics  of  the  saint  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  abbey  of  Foss^  (afterwards  St  Maur-dcs-Foss£s: 
see  above).  St  Maur-sur-Loire  was  afterwards  restored  and 
fortified;  the  extant  remains  con^t  of  a  part  of  the  church 
(x2th  and  X7th  centuries)  and  buildings  of  the  X7th  and  x8th 
centuries. 

ST  MAWES,  a  small  seaport  in  the  St  Austell  parliamentary 
division  of  Cornwall,  England,  beautifully  situated  on  an  arm 
of  Falmouth  Harbour.  Pop.  (xgoi),  X178.  The  mlct  admits  only 
small  vessels  to  the  little  harbour,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
fishing  industry.  A  large  drcular  castle,  vis-d-vis  with  that  of 
Peodenrris  near  Falmouth,  and  dating  from  the  same  period 
(Henry  VIIJ.),  guards  the  entrance.  Near  the  shore  of  the  inlet 
opposite  St  Mawes  is  the  small  church  of  St  Anthony  in  Roseland, 
an  exollent  example  of  Eariy  English  work,  retaining  a  good 
Norman  doorway. 

British  service  as  an  interpreter,  and  after  the  war  instigated  Indian 
attacia  on  the  frontier  and  fought  with  the  Indians  against  General 
Arthur  Sc  Clair  and  General  Anthony  Wayne.  Another  brother, 
Oorgc  Girtv  (i74S-<-  i8l2)f  lived  among  the  Ddawares  for  several 
vearSk  was  also  a  trader  and  interpreter,  and  was  likewise  a  renegade. 
Thomas  (173^1830),  though  he  associated  much  with  the  Indians, 
did  not  mrticipate  in  thdr  wars.  See  W.  Butterfield's  History  of  the 
Qirtjs  (Cndnnati,  xSgo). 


.  The  history  of  St  Mawes  is  simple.  The  saint  of  that  name 
is  said  to  have  nutde  the  creek  of  the  Fal  a  halting-place  in  the 
Sth  century,  llie  chapel  of  St  Mawes,  pulled  down  in  181 2, 
was  licensed  by  the  bishop  in  138  x,  and  both  chapel  and  village 
Were  situated  within  the  manor  of  Bogullos,  which  in  the  x6th 
century  belonged  to  the  family  of  Wydeslade.  In  the  x6th 
century  John  LeUtnd  speaks  of  the  castle  as  latdy  begun  and 
describes  St  Mawes  as  "  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  castle,  a 
pretty  village  or  fishertown  with  a  pier  called  St  Mawes  and  there 
is  a  chapel  of  the  saint  and  his  chair  of  stone  and  hard  by  his 
weU."  The  ntmiber  of  houses  half  a  century  later  did  not  exceed 
twenty,  and  John  Wydeslade,  aa  lord  of  the  manor  of  Bogullos, 
owned  the  village.  For  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  rebellion 
of  X549  Wydeslade  was  hanged  and  his  lands  forfeited,  and  in 
XS63  the  manor  was  granted  by  (^ueen  Eliaabeth  to  Sir  Reginald 
Mohun  of  HalL  In  the  same  year  St  Mawes  was  incorporated 
and  invested  with  the  right  df  retumiiig  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  privilege  which  it  enjoyed  until  1832. 
In  X607  ihe  portion  of  the  manor  of  Bogullos  which  embraced 
St  Mawes  was  sold  by  Sir  Thomas  Arundell,  who  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Mohun,  to  Thomas  Walker,  and  by 
the  latter  it  was  resold  to  Sir  (korge  Parry,  who  represented 
the  borough  in  parliament  from  1640  to  X643.  Sir  George  Parry 
sold  St  Mawes  to  John  Tredenham,  whose  sons.  Sir  William  and 
Sir  Joseph,  and  Sir  Joseph's  son,  John  Tredenham,  became 
successively  its  parliamentary  representatives.  On  the  death  of 
the  last  named  St  Mawes  passed  by  sale  to  John  Knight,  whose 
widow  married  Robert  Nugent,  afterwards  Earl  Nugent,  and 
until  the  Rdorm  Act  of  X832  the  Nugents  controlled  the  elections 
at  St  Mawes.  The  corporation,  founded  in  1562,  which  consisted 
of  a  mayor,  or  portreeve,  and  other  officers  elected  by  about 
twenty  free  tenants,  was  dissolved  under  the  Munidpal  Cor- 
porations Act  in  X83S.  Its  silver  mace  now  belongs  to  the 
corporation  of  Wolverhampton,  to  whom  it  passed  after  the 
great  sale  of  the  effects  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  at  Stowe 
in  1848,  the  duke  having  obtained  it  as  the  heir  of  the  Earls 
Nugent. 

ST  MICHAEL'S  {Sio  MiguO),  the  largest  island  in  the 
Portuguese  archipelago  of  the  Azores.  Pop.  (1900),  x  2 1,340; 
area,  397  sq.  m.  The  east  end  of  St  Michael's  rises  from  a  head- 
land X400 IJ.  high  to  the  inland  peak  of  Vara  (3573  ft.)i  whence 
a  central  range  (2000  to  2500  ft.)  runs  westward,  terminating 
on  the  south  coast  in  the  Serra  da  Agoa  do  Pau,  about  half- 
way across  the  island.  The  range  gradually  declines  in  approach- 
ing its  last  point,  where  it  is  not  more  than  xoo  ft.  high.  The 
middle  part  of  the  island  is  lower,  and  more  undulating,  its 
western  extremity  being  marked  by  the  conspicuous  Serra 
Gorda  (xs72  ft.);  its  shores  on  both  sides  are  low,  broken  and 
rocky.  The  aspect  of  the  western  portion  of  the  island  is  that 
of  a  vast  truncated  cone,  irregularly  cut  off  at  an  elevation  of 
about  800  ft.,  and  falling  on  the  north,  south  and  west  sides 
to  a  perpendicular  coast  between  300  and  800  ft.  high.  In  the 
highest  parts  an  undergrowth  of  shrubs  gives  the  mountains 
a  rich  and  wooded  appearance.  Like  all  volcanic  countries, 
the  island  has  an  uneven  surface  with  numerous  ravines,  and 
streams  of  semi-vitrified  and  scoriaceous  lava  which  resist  all 
atmospheric  influences  and  repel  vegetation.  Heavy  rains 
falling  on  the  mountains  afford  a  constant  supply  of  water 
to  four  lakes  at  the  bottom  of  extinct  craters,  to  a  number  of 
minor  reservoirs,  and  through  them,  to  small  rapid  streams 
on  all  sides. 

Hot  springs  abound  in  many  parts,  and  vapour  issues  from 
almost  every  crevice.  But  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
are  the  Caldeiras  ("Cauldrons"),  or  Olhos  ("Eyes"),  i.e. 
boiling  fountains,  which  rise  chiefly  from  a  valley  called  the 
Furnas  ("  Furnaces  ").  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  island. 
The  water  rises  in  columns  about  X2  ft.  high  and  dissolves  in 
vapour.  The  ground  in  the  vidnity  is  entirely  covered  with 
native  sulphur,  like  hoar-frost.  At  a  small  distance  is  the  Muddy 
Crater,  45  ft.  in  diameter,  on  a  level  with  the  plain.  Its  contents 
are  in  a  state  of  continual  and  violent  ebullition,  accompanied 
with  a  sound  resembling  that  of  a  tempestuous  ocean.    Yet  tbcy 
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leveJ,  unlcu  occaiioiuILy  to  throw  to  h  muU 
the  aHuiilcDcc  of  melted  levl.  Tic  Fuinu 
Lboundtt  llio  in  hot  tprinci,  some  ot  them  of  a  very  high  tempcn- 
lire.  There  u  ilmoit  ilwiyi,  however,  i  cold  apriog  oeu  the 
lot  one.  These  hive  loog  been  viiited  by  niftenn  From  piliy, 
heumalismt  icrofulA  and  umilir  mtlulics.  Bith-Toomi  uid 
ither  buiidmgi  have  been  erected. 
The  plkliu  ol  S(  MicJud^aArTlenik.  pntdnriai  wbcAI,  bulcy  and 
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CT  HICBABL'S  MOUNT,  a  lolly  pynniidi]  itUod,  eihibiiing 
a  cuiiam  comlnnalioa  ol  ilate  and  giuite,  tiling  400  yd*. 
inxn  the  dwR  of  Mounl'i  Bay,  is  Cotnirall,  EntUnd.  I1  ii 
united  with  Haiaiioo  by  a  natuial  caiuevay  caM  up  by  the  Ma, 
and  pambk  only  at  low  tide,  li  its  Edeniily  with  the  Mictli 
of  Timaeiu  and  the  Ictia  of  DIodonia  Siculus  be  allowed,  St 
Miduel't  Mount  ii  one  of  the  moil  hbtoric  tpoti  in  the  weat 
of  England.  It  waa  poaaibly  held  by  a  body  of  nligloiu  in  tlie 
ConfOaoc'i  thne  and  given  by  Robclt,  count  of  MoitliD,  to 
Mount  St  Michai!,  of  which  Norman  abbey  it  continued  to  be  a 
priory  until  the  diiaolulion  of  the  alien  houiea  by  Henry  V., 
when  It  w«  given  to  the  abbeia  and  Convent  of  Syon.  Il  wai 
a  itsort  of  pilgrims,  whoie  devotions  were  encouraged  by  an  in- 
dulgeoct  granted  by  P<^  Gregory  in  the  nth  century.  The 
Mount  was  captured  on  behalf  of  Prince  John  by  Henty  Pomeioy 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  John  de  Veie,  eail  of  Oijord,  teiud 
it  and  held  it  during  a  liege  of  twenty-three  weeks  agtinit  6000 
of  the  king's  tnwps  in  1473.  PerUn  Warbeck  occupied  the 
Mount  in  149;.  Humphry  Anindell,  governor  of  St  Michael'a 
Mount,  led  the  nbellion  of  i$4g.  During  the  reign  oi  Queen 
ELiubeth  it  was  given  10  Robert,  earl  of  Salisbury,  by  wboM 
•oa  it  was  sold  to  Sir  Francis  Baiact.  Sit  Arthur  Basse),  brother 
of  Sir  Francis,  held  the  Mount  against  the  parliamtnt  until 
July  1646.  It. was  sold  in  ibsg  to  Colonel  John  Si  Auhyn 
and  ii  now  the  property  of  his  descendant  Lord  Levao.  The 
chapel  il  eitra-dioccsan  and  the  castle  is  the  residence  of  Lord 
St  Levin. 

Many  rdics,  chiefly  armour  and  antique  furniture,  are  preserved 
in  (he  cule.  Tlw  cbipel  of  St  Michael,  a  beautiful  IJlh-ctnlury 
buildiiv,  hu  an  tmtaitled  lomr,  in  one  a^te  el  which  u  a  small 
tumc,  which  lerved  for  ihe  EUidancc  ctf  ihipL  Chapel  rock,  on  the 
beach,  Duki  the  die  of  a  .hrinE  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
where  pilgrinu  pauied  10  wonhip  befon  ascending  the  Mount. 

spring  supplies  tbnn  witli  water.  The  harbcnir,  widened  in  iBij 
10  allow  veacli  id  joo  tons  la  enirr,  ha*  a  iiier  diling  Imin  the 
^Slh  century,  (Ed  subsequently  enlaiged  and  reHoied.     Fop 

ETIIlHIBLi  a  town  of  notth-eaitem  France,  in  the  department 
of  Meuse,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Canal  de  I'Est, 
23  m.  S,  by  E.  of  Verdun  by  taiL  Pop.  (1906}  ol  the  town, 
Jq43  (not  including  a  large  garrison),  of  the  commune,  «66i. 
Si  Mthiel  is  famous  for  iu  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Michael, 
founded  in  709,  to  which  it  owes  its  name.  The  abbey  buildings 
(ocnipird  by  the  municipal  offices]  date  from  the  end  of  the  i)th 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  iSth  century ,  and  thecfaurch  from 
the  17th  c«ntury.  The  latter  tontaint  a  wooden  carving  of  the 
Virgin  by  the  sculptor  Ligier  Richiei,  bom  at  St  Mihiel  in  1506. 
Other  interesting  buildings  are  the  chuidi  of  St  Ctienne,  chiefly 
in  the  flaniboyanl  Gotliic  style,  which  contains  a  magnificent 
Holy  Sepulchre  by  Ligicr  Richier,  ami  several  house*  dating 
from  the  ijlh,  i6th  and  i;th  cenluiiei.  On  the  rvad  to  Verdun 
tie  seven  huge  rocks,  in  one  of  which  a  sepulchre  (iSth  century), 
containing  a  life-iiied  figure  ol  Christ,  has  been  hollowed.  St 
Mihiel  formerly  posiciicd  fortifications  and  two  castles  which 
were  destroyed  in  i6jj  by  the  royal  ticwpt  to  the  coune  of  a 
quirad  between  Louis  Xllt.  and  Charles  IV.,  duke  of  Lorraine. 
The  town  ll  ibe  Kit  of  >  court  of  aanio,  aiid  has  the  tribunal 
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ST  MORITZ  [in  Ladin,  San  Uvimm).  the  loftiest  (ioj7  ft.) 
and  the  moat  populous  village  of  the  Upper  Engadine  in  the 
Swiss  canton  of  the  Ciiioni.  It  is  built  above  the  north  shore 
ol  the  lake  of  the  aame  name  (farmed  by  the  Inn),  and  is  by  rail 
j6  m.  from  Coire  by  the  Albula  railway,  or  by  road  4S)  m.  fmm 
Martinsbmck  (the  last  village  in  the  £ngadine),or  by  road  30  m., 
■     Maloja  Pass,  fn      "' "  
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and  504  (railway  workmen)  Italian^peaking,  while  837  « 
Protestants  and  743  Catholici.  The  v^lage  is  about  i  m.  north 
of  the  baths,  an  electric  tramway  connecting  the  two.  Both  arc 
now  much  frequented  by  foreign  viaiton.  T%e  baths  (chalybeate, 
sparkling  with  free  carbonic  acid)  were  known  and  much  resorted 
to  in  the  tftlh  century,  when  they  were  described  by  Paraceliui; 
they  irere  visited  in  1779  by  Arrhdeaion  W.  Co«.  They  are 
frequented  chiefly  by  non-English  viaitots  in  summer,  the 
En^Lsh  season  at  St  Hoiita  being  mainly  the  winter,  for  the  sake 
of  skating  and  tobogganing.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

IT  HAZAIIIB,  a  town  of  western  France,  capital  of  an  ansB- 
disaemcnt  in  the  department  of  Loire-Infbieure,  40  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Nantea  by  rail  and  19  m.  by  river.  Pop.  (i»o6),  30,34!-  St 
Naaaire,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  \jcAit  at  ita  mouth, 
is  a  modem  town  with  attaight  thoroughfares  crossing  one 
another  at  right  anglea.     It  poueisei  nothing  of  anliq 
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ioa  sunk  in  the  soil,  abcr 
iwonhy  building  is  a  model 
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the  largest  liae,  is  separated  from  the  estuary  by  a  narrow 
rip  of  [and,  and  compriiea  an  outer  harbour  and  entrance, 
ro  Boating  docks  (the  dU  dock  and  the  PenhouK  dock],  three 
aving  dock*,  and  the  exteiuive  shipbuilding  yarda  of  the  Loire 
impany  and  of  the  General  Transatlantic  Company  whose 
umers  connect  Si  Naiaire  with  Mtiico,  the  AotiUea  and  the 
~     «  for  the  navy  and  the  mercantile 


marine  are  buDt,  and  there 
furnaces,  forgea,  aiKl  steam  law-mill 
sub-prefect,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  fir 
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Norwegian  and  Swedish  vessels  mc 
irequent  the  port.  In  the  decade  ]S9ft-i907  the  value  of  impoi 
greatly  fluctuated,  being  highest  in  iSgS  (£i,Soo,doo)  and  lowi 
in  ip04  (^i,6S8,ooo),  the  average  for  each  of  the  ten  years  bei 
£i,tSo,ooo.  The  value  of  the  eiports  m  the  same  period  vaii 
between  £j,7J4,ooo  in  1S99  and  £1,346,000  in  1906,  the  avera 
being  £1,935, >oo.  Imports  include  coal  and  pateni  fuel,  ir 
ore  and  pyrites,  timber,  rite  and  hemp;  eiports  Include  ir 
id  patent  fuel,  pit  wood,  sugar,  garments  and  wov 
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Sennectenc  and  Sennetern), 
tbe  name  01  an  estate  m  Auvergne,  France,  which  gave  its  name 
to  a  feudal  house  holding  distinguished  rank  in  the  13th  century. 

FenC  (f.t-),  and  produced  a  heroine  of  the  reli^ous  wan  of  the 
i6ih  century,  Madeleiuc  de  St  Nectaire,  who  married  Guy  de  St 
Eiuptry,  idgneur  de  Miremont,  in  i  J48,  and  fought  successfully 
at  the  had  of  the  Protestants  in  her  territory  against  the  troopa 
of  the  League.  To  the  aame  house  belonged  the  branches  of  the 
'  '  ''       ligneuts  of  Biinon-iur-SauldK 
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and  St  Victoor,  and  tlie  sdgneun  of  Oavelier  and  Fontenilles, 
ail  of  which  tac  sow  extinct.  (M.  P.*) 

8T  HBOTS  (pronounced  St  Neets),  a  market  town  in  the 
southern  parliamentary  division  of  Huntingdonshire,  England, 
on  the  right  (east)  bank  of  the  Ouse,  51)  m.  N.  of  London  by 
the  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district,  (1901) 
39S0.  A  stone  bridge  crosses  the  river,  built  in  1589  from  the 
mins  of  a  former  priory.  The  parish  church  of  St  Mary  is  a 
fine  Perpendicular  building  of  the  later  isth  century.  The 
original  oak  roof  is  noteworthy.  Among  other  buildings  may 
be  mentioBcd  the  Victoria  museum  (1887),  the  library  and 
literary  institute,  and  the  endowed  school  (1760).  Paper-mills, 
breweries,  flour-mills,  and  engineering  works  furnish  the  chief 
tadostries  of  the  town. 

The  name  of  St  Ncots  is  derived  from  the  monastery  founded 
in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Eynesbury  in  the  reign  of  King  Edgar 
(967-975).  St  Neot,  a  priest  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  in  Somerset, 
became  a  recluse  at  a  place  which  he  named  Neotstoke,  near 
Bodmin  in  Cornwall,  where  he  died  about  the  end  of  the  9th 
century.  His  shrine  at  Eynesbury  being  threatened  by  the 
incufSiMiof  the  Danes  early  in  the  nth  century,  the  relics  were 
conveyed  to  Crowland  Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire,  of  which  he 
became  one  of  the  patron  saints.  But  in  11 12  the  monastery 
was  refounded  from  that  of  Bcc  in  Normandy.  An  Anglo-Saxon 
enamelled  mosaic  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford  is 
supposed  to  contain  a  portrait  of  St  Neot.  In  1648  a  troop  of 
Royalists  under  the  command  of  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
was  routed  in  St  Neots  by  the  Parliamentarians. 

ST  HIOOLAS*  a  town  of  Belgium  in  the  province  of  East 
Flanders,  about  la  m.  S.W.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  (1904),  32,767. 
It  is  the  principal  town  of  Waes,  formerly  a  district  of  bleak  and 
bariea  downs,  but  now  the  most  productive  part  of  Belgium. 
St  Nicolas  is  the  centre  and  distributing  point  of  this  district, 
being  an  important  junction  on  the  direct  line  from  Antwerp 
to  Ghent;  it  has  also  many  manufactures  of  its  own.  The 
principal  church  dedicated  to  St  Nicolas  was  finished  in  1696, 
but  the  other  public  buildings  are  only  of  the  19th  century. 

ST  NIOOLASt  or  St  Nicx>las  du  Pokt,  a  town  of  north-eastern 
France,  in  the  department  of  Meurthe-et-Mosellc,ontheleftbank 
of  the  Meurthe,  8  m.  S.E.  of  Nancy  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906),  4796. 
The  town  has  a  fine  Gothic  church  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
1 5th  and  the  first  half  of  the  x6th  century,  and  possessing  a 
finger-joint  of  St  Nicolas  formerly  the  object  of  piigrimages< 
which  were  themselves  the  origin  of  well-known  fairs,  llie 
latter  became  less  important  after  1635,  when  the  Swedes  sacked 
the  town.  There  are  important  salt-workings  in  the  vicinity; 
cotton  spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on.  Its  port,  shared 
with  Varang^ille  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  has  an  acti\*e 
trade. 

ST  OMBII*  a  town  and  fortress  of  northern  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  42  m.  W.N.W.  of  Lille  on 
the  riilway  to  Calab.  Pop.  (1906),  17,261.  At  St  Omer  begins 
the  canalized  portion  of  the  Aa,  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Grave- 
lioes,  and  under  its  walls  it  connects  with  the  Neuffoss£  canal, 
which  ends  at  the  Lys.  The  fortifications  were  demolbhed 
during  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century  and  boulevards  and 
new  thoroughfares  made  in  their  place.  Tliere  are  two  harbours 
outside  and  one  within  the  dty.  St  Omer  has  wide  streets  and 
spacious  squares,  but  little  animation.  The  old  cathedral 
bdongs  almost  entirely  to  the  I3tb,  t4th  and  15th  centuries. 
A  heavy  square  tower  ftoished  in  1499  surmounts  the  west  portal. 
The  churdh  contains  interesting  paintings,  a  colossal  statue  of 
Christ  seated  between  the  Virgin  and  St  John  (13th  century, 
originally  bebnging  to  the  cathedral  of  Th6rouanne  and  presented 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.);  the  cenotaph  of  St  Omer  (13th 
century)  and  numerous  ez-votos.  The  richly  decorated  chapel 
in  the  transept  contains  a  wooden  figure  of  the  Virgin  (x2th 
century),  the  object  of  pilgrimages.  Of  St  Bertin,  the  church  of 
the  abbey  (built  between  1326  and  1520  on  the  site  of  previous 
churches)  where  Childeric  III.  retired  to  end  his  days,  there 
remain  some  arches  and  a  lofty  tower,  which  serve  to  adorn  a; 
public  garden,   SevenU  other  churches  or  convent^chapds  are  of 


interest,  among  them  St  Sepulchre  (x4th  century),  which  has  a 
beautiful  stone  spire  and  stained-glass  windows.  A  fine  collection 
of  records,  a  picture-gallery,  and  a  theatre  are  all  accommodated 
in  the  town  hall,  built  of  the  materials  of  the  abbey  of  St  Bertin. 
There  are  several  houses  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries;  of 
the  latter  the  finest  b  the  H6tel  Colbert,  once  the  royal  lodging, 
and  now  occupied  by  an  archaeological  museum.  Among  the 
hospitab  the  military  hoq>ital  b  of  note  as  occupying  the  well- 
known  college  opened  by  the  Englbh  Jesuits  in  159a.  The  old 
episcopal  palace  adjoining  the  cathedral  b  used  as  a  court-house.' 
The  chief  statue  in  the  town  b  that  of  Jacqueline  Robin  (see' 
below).  St  Omer  b  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  of  a  court  of  assizes,' 
of  tribunab  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  of  a  chamber 
ot  commerce,  and  of  a  board  of  trade  arbitration.  Besides  the 
1yc6e,  there  are  schoob  of  music  and  of  art.  The  industries 
include  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods,  sugar,  soap,  tobacco< 
pipes,  and  mustard,  the  dbtilling  of  oil  and  liqueurs,  dyeing, 
salt-refining,  malting  and  brewing.  The  suburb  of  Haut  Pont 
to  the  north  of  St  Omer  is  inhabited  by  a  special  stock,  which  has 
remained  faithful  to  the  Flemish  tongue,  its  original  costume 
and  its  peculiar  customs,  and  b  distinguished  by  honesty  and 
industry.  The  ground  which  these  people  cultivate  has  been 
reclaimed  from  the  marsh,  and  the  Ugres  (t.e.  the  square  blocks 
of  land)  communicate  with  each  other  only  by  boats  floated  on 
the  ditches  and  canab  that  divide  them.  At  the  end  of  the  marsh, 
on  the  borders  of  the  forest  of  CIairmarab,are  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey  founded  in  X140  by  Thierry  d'Alsace,  to  which  Thomas 
Becket  betook  himself  in  1165.  To  the  south  of  St  Omer,  on  a 
hill  commanding  the  Aa,  lies  the  camp  of  Helfaut,  often  called 
the  camp  of  St  Omer.  On  the  Canal  de  Neuf-Fo«s6,  near  the 
town,  b  the  AscensQur  des  Fontinettes.  a  hydraulic  lift  enabling 
canal  boats  to  surmount  a  difference  of  level  of  over  40  ft. 

Omer,  bishop  of  Th^rouanne,  in  the  7  th  century  established 
the  monastery  of  St  Bertin,  from  which  that  of  Notre-Dame 
was  an  offshoot.  Rivalry  and  dissension,  which  lasted  till 
the  Revolution,  soon  sprang  up  between  the  two  monasteries, 
becoming  especially  vindent  when  in  1559  St  Omer  became  a 
bishopric  and  Notre-Dame  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  cathedraL 
In  the  9th  century  the  village  which  grew  up  round  the  mona- 
steries took  the  name  of  St  Omer.  The  Normans  laid  the  place 
waste  about  860  and  880,  but  ten  years  later  found  town  and 
monastery  surrounded  by  walb  and  safe  from  their  attack. 
Situated  on  the  borders  of  territories  frequently  dbputed  by 
French,  Flemish,  English  and  Spanbrds,  St  Omer  long  continued 
subject  to  siege  and  military  disaster.  In  107 1  Philip  I.  and 
Count  Amulf  III.  of  Flanders  were  defeated  at  St  Omer  by 
Robert  the  Frisian.  In  1127  the  town  received  a  communal 
charter  from  William  Clito,  count  of  Flanders.  In  1493  it  came 
to  the  Low  Countries  as  part  of  the  Spanish  dominion.  The 
French  made  futile  attempts  against  it  between  issi  &nd  1596, 
and  again  in  1638  (under  Richelieu)  and  1647.  But  in  1677,  after 
seventeen  days'  siege,  Loub  XIV.  forced  the  town  to  capitubte; 
and  the  peace  of  Nijmwegen  permanently  confirmed  the  con- 
quest. In  171 1  St  Omer,  on  the  verge  of  surrendering  to  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  owing  to  famine,  was 
saved  by  the  daring  of  Jacqueline  Robin,  who  risked  her  Ufe  in 
bringing  provisions  into  the  place.  St  Omer  ceased  to  be  a 
bishopric  in  i8ox. 

See  L.  Deschampt  de  Pas,  J7t5l.  de  la  vHU  de  Saint-Omer  (and  ed.. 
Arras,  1 88 1 ).  For  a  full  bibltographv  of  other  works  tee  U.  Chevalier, 
Ripertctrt  des  sources  ^ist.  lopo-biSliotrapkie  (Montb61iard,  1903), 
ii.  2743  ««J- 

SAINTON,  PROSPER  PHIUPPE  CATHERINE  (1813-1890), 
French  violinist,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  at  Toulouse,  where 
he  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  June  1813.  He  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  under  Habeneck  in  1831,  and  became  professor 
of  the  violin  in  the  Conservatoire  of  Toulouse.  In  1844  he  made 
hb  first  appearance  in  England,  at  a  Philharmonic  concert 
directed  by  Mendelssohn.  Settling  in  London,  he  was  in  184s 
appointed  professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  In  the 
early  organizations  for  chamber  music  which  culminated  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Popular  concerts,  Sainton  bore  an  important 
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part;  and  Vrhen  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  was  started  at  Covent 
Garden,  he  led  the  orchestra  under  Costa,  with  whom  he  migrated 
to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  1871.  From  1848  to  185s  he  was 
leader  of  the  Queen*s  Band,  and  in  i86a  he  conducted  th6  music 
at  the  opening  of  the  International  Exhibition.  In  i860,  he 
married  the  famous  contralto  singer,  Miss  Charlotte  Dolby  (see 
below).  He  was  leader  of  the  principal  provincial  festivab  for 
many  years,  and  gave  a  farewell  concert' at  the  Albert  Hall  in 
1883.  He  (Ued  on  the  17th  of  October  1890.  His  method  was 
sound,  hb  style  artistic,  and  his  education^  work  of  great  value, 
the  majority  of  the  most  successful  orchestral  violinists  having 
been  his  pupils. 

SAINTOIf-DOLBY.CHARUnTBBBLBIf  (x8ax-i88s)^  English 
contralto  linger,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  17th  of  May  1821, 
studied'  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  from  183a  to  1837, 
Crivelti  being  her  principal  singing-master.  In  1837  she  was 
elected  to  a  king's  scholarship,  and  first  appeared  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic concert  in  1841.  In  October  184s  she  sang  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  through  the  influence  of  Mendelttohn, 
who  had  been  delighted  by  her  singing  in  St  Paul.  The  contralto 
music  in  his  Elijah  was  written  for  her  voice,  but  she  did  not 
appear  in  that  work  till  the  performance  at  Exeter  Hall  on  the 
x6th  of  April  1847.  She  married  M.  Sainton  in  18^,  and  in 
1870  she  retired  from  the  career  of  a  public  singer,  but  two  years 
afterwards  started  a  **  vocal  academy  "  in  London.  She  made 
various  succMsful  attempts  as  a  composer,  and  the  cantatas 
"  The  Legend  of  St  Dorothea"  (1876),  "The  Story  of  the  Faithful 
Sour'(i879),  and  "  Florimel"  (1885),  enjoyed  considerable 
success.  Her  last  public  appearance  was  at  her  hu^and's 
farewell  concert  in  June  1883,  and  she  died  on  the  i8th  of 
February  1885.  A  scholarship  in  her  memory  was  founded  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Her  voice  was  of  moderate  power 
and  of  fine  quality,  but  it  was  her  dignified  and  artistic  style  that 
gave  her  the  high  place  she  held  for  so  many  years  both  in 
oratorio  and  ballads. 

SAINTONOB,  one  of  the  old  provinces  of  France,  of  which 
Saintes  (q.v.)  was  the  capital,  was  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by 
Aunis,.on  the  N.E.  by  Poitou,  on  the  E.  by  Angoumois,  on  the 
S.  by  Guienne,  and  on  the  W.  by  Guienne  and  the  Atlantic. 
It  now  forms  a  small  portion  of  the  department  of  Charente  and 
the  greater  part  of  that  of  Charente  Inf£ricure.  In  the  time  of 
Caesar,  Saintonge  was  occupied  by  the  Santones,  whose  capital 
was  Mediolanum;  afterwards  it  was  part  of  Aquitania  Secunda. 
The  emUu  Santonum,  which  formed  the  bishopric  of  Saintes, 
was  divided  into  two  pagi:  Santonicus  (whence  Sancloniat 
Saintonge)  and  Aiienensis,  later  Atniensis  (Aunis).  Halved  by 
the  treaty  of  1259,  it  was  wholly  ceded  to  the  king  of  England 
in  X360,  but  reconquered  by  Du  Guesclin  in  1371.  Up  to  1789 
it  was  in  the  same  gauverrument  with  Angoumois,  but  from  a 
judiciary  point  of  view  Saintonge  was  under  the  parlement 
of  Bordeaux  and  Angoumois  under  that  of  Paris. 

See  D.  Massiou,  Histoire  politique,  civile  et  rdigieuse  de  la  SainUmgfi 
et  de  VAunis  (6  vols.,  i836>i839;  2nd  ed.,  1846);  P.  D.  Raineuet. 
Biorrapkie  satntongeaiu  (1852).  See  also  the  publications  of  the 
SocUU  des  archives  hstcriques  de  la  Saintonge  et  de  VAunis  (1874  fol.). 

8T  OUEN*  an  industrial  town  of  northern  France, 'in  the 
department  of  Seine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  x  m.  N. 
of  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  Pop.  (1906)  371673.  A  chftteau  of 
the  early  J9th  century  occupies  the  site  of  a  chiteau  of  the 
X7th  century  bought  by  Madame  de  Pompadour  in  X74$,  where 
in  X 8 14  Louis  XVIII.  signed  the  declaration  promising  a'  con- 
stitutional charter  to  France.  Previously  there  existed  a  chAteau 
buUt  by  Charles  of  Valois  in  the  early  years  of  the  14th  century, 
yrhere  King  John  the  Good  inaugurated  the  short-lived  order  of 
the  Knights  of- "  Notre  Dame  de  la  noble  maison,".  called  also 
the;"  ordre  de  I'^toile."  The  industries  of  St  Ouen  include 
mjctal  founding,  engineering  and  machine  construction  and  the 
manufacture  of  government  uniforms,  pianos,  chemical  products, 
&c.    It  has  important  docks  on  the  Seine  and  a  race-course. 

8T  PANCRA8,  a  northern  metn^iolitan  borough  of  London, 
England,  bounded  E.  by  Islington,  S.E.  by  Finsbury,  S.  by 
Holboruj  and  W.  by  St  Marylebone  and  Hampstead,  and  extend- 


ing N.  to  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  London.  Pop.  (190X) 
^3S<5n-  In  the  south  it  includes  a  residential  district,  contain- 
ing boarding-houses  and  private  hotels.  In  the  centre  are 
Camden  Town  and  Kentish  Town,  and  in  the  north,  where  part 
of  Highgate  b  included,  are  numerous  villas,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Parliament  Hill,  adjoining  Hampstead  Heath.  A  thorough- 
fare called  successively  Tottenham  Court  Road,  Hampstead 
Road,  High  Street  Camden  Town,  Kentish  Town  Road,  and 
Highgate  Road,  runs  from  south  to  north;  Euston  Road 
crosses  it  in  the  south,  and  Camden  Road  and  Chalk  Farm  Road 
branch  from  it  at  Camden  Town.  Besides  the  greater  part  of 
Parliament  Hill  (267  acres),  purchased  for  the  public  use  in 
x886,  the  borough  includes  a  small  part  of  Regent's  Park  (mainly 
in  the  borough  of  St  Marylebone)  and  Waterlow  Park  (29  acres) 
on  the  slope  of  Highgate  Hill.  It  also  contains  the  termini, 
King's  Cross,  St  Pancras,  and  Euston,  of  the  Great  Northern, 
Midland,  and  London  and  North  Western  railways,  with  extensive 
goods  dep6ts  of  these  companies.  The  parish  church  of  St 
Pancras  in  the  Fields,  near  Pancras  Road,  has  lost  its  ancient 
character  owing  to  reconstruction,  though  retaining  several 
early  monuments.  The  new  church  in  Euston  Road  (1822)  b 
a  remarkable  adaptation  of  classical  models.  Among  institutions, 
University  College,  Gower  Street,  was  founded  in  X826,  and 
provides  education  in  all  branches  common  to  universities 
excepting  theology.  With  the  department  of  medicine  is  con- 
nected the  University  College  Hospital  (X833)  opposite  the 
College.  There  are  several  other  hospitals;  among  them  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital  (Gray's  Inn  Road),  the  North-west  London 
hospital,  Kentish  Town,  and,  in  Euston  Road,  the  Britbh 
(Forbes  Winslow  memorial)  hospital  for  mental  disorders, 
British  hospital  for  skin  diseases,  and  New  hospital  for  women, 
administered  by  female  physicians.  St  Kaiherine's  Hoq>ital, 
a  picturesque  building  overlooking  Regent's  Park,  with  a  chapel 
containing  some  relics  of  antiquity,  was  settled  here  (1825)  on 
the  formation  of  the  St  Katherine's  Docks  near  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  it  was  founded  by  Queen  Matilda  in  X148.  Its 
patronage  has  always  been  associated  with  queens,  and  here 
was  establbhed  the  Queen  Victoria  Home  for  Nurses  of  the  poor, 
founded  out  of  the  women's  gift  of  money  to  the  Queen  at  her 
jubilee  (1887).  Other  institutions  are  the  London  School  of 
Medicine  for  women,  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  and  the 
Aldenham  technical  institute.  The  Passmore  Edwards  Settle- 
ment, taking  name  from  its  principal  benefactor,  was  founded 
largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mrs  Humphry  Ward. 
Near  Regent's  Park  b  Cumberland  Market.  The  parlbmentary 
borough  of  3t  Pancras  has  north,  south,  east  and  west  divisions,- 
each  returning  one  member,  llie  borough  council  consists  of 
a  mayor,  xo  aldermen  and  60  councillors.    Area,  2694-4  acres. 

St  Pancras  b  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  bclon^ng  to  the  chapter 
of  St  Piul's  Cathedral,  in  which  body  the  lordship  of  the  manors  of 
Cantelows  (Kentish  Town)  and  Totenh^  (Tottenham  Court)  was 
also  invested.  Camden  Town  takes  name  from  Baron  Camden 
(d.  1794).  lord  chancellor  under  Gcorte  111.  King's  Cross  was  so 
called  from  a  statue  of  Gtorfge  IV.,  erected  in  1830,  greatly  ridiculed 
and  removed  in  1845,  but  an  earlier  name,  Battle  Bridge,  is  tradition- 
ally derived  from  the  stand  of  Queen  Boadicea  against  the  Romans, 
or  from  one  of  Alfred's  contests  with. the  Danes.  Somers  Town, 
between  King's  Cross  and  Camden  Town,  was  formeriy  inhabited 
by  refugees  from  the  Frt:nch  Revolution,  many  of  whom  were  buried 
in  St  f^ncras  churchyard.  In  the  locality  of  Somers  Town  thctt 
were  formerly  to  be  traced  earthworks  of  unknown  age,  which  William 
Stukeley  argued  had  belonged  to  aRonun  camp  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Attached  to  the  former  manor-house  of  Totcnhall  was  one  of  the 
famous  pleasure  resorts  of  tlie  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  and  from 
e.  1760  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  gardens  at  Bagnigge 
Wclb  (King's  Cross  Road)  were  greatly  tavouied;  there  were  here, 
moreover,  mcdidnal  springs. 

IT  PAUL*  ft  volcanic  bland  in  the  southern  Indian  Ocean, 
in  38*  42'  50'  S ,  77*  32'  29'  E.,  60  m.  S.  of  Amsterdam  Island, 
belonging  to  France.  The  two  blands  belong  to  two  separate 
eruptive  areas  characterized  by  quite  different  products;  and 
the  comparative  bareness  of  St  Paul  contrasts  with  the  dense 
vegetation  of  Amsterdam.  On  the  north-east  of  St  Paul,  whidi 
has  an  area  of  2|  aq.  m.,  is  a  land-locked  bay,  representing  the 
old  crater,  with  its  rim  broken  down  on  one  side  by  jthe  sea. 
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Hie  ht^MSt  ridge  of  tbe  bland  is  not  more  tlian  820  ft.  above 
the  sea.  On  the  south-west  side  the  coasts  are  inaccessible. 
According  to  Vtiain,  the  island  originally  rose  above  the  ocean 
as  a  mass  of  rhyoUtic  trachyte  similar  to  that  which  still  forms 
the  Nine  Pin  rock  to  the  north  of  the  entrance  to  the  crater. 
Next  followed  a  period  of  activity  in  which  basic  rocks  were 
pfodaced  by  submarine  eruptions — lavas  and  scoriae  of  anorthitic 
character,  palagonitic  tuffs,  and  basaltic  •  ashes;  and  finally 
from  the  crater,  which  must  have  been  a  vast  lake  of  fire  like 
those  in  tbe  Sandwich  Islands,  poured  forth  quiet  streams  of 
basaltic  bivas  which  are  seen  dipping  from  the  centre  of  the 
island  towards  the  cliffs  at  angles  of  ao^  to  30*.  The  only  remain- 
ing indications  of  volcanic  activity  are  the  warm  springs  and 
emanations  of  carbon  dioxide. 

See  C  Vtiain.  Passage  de  Vinns  nw  U  scUH  (g  dieembre  1874). 
Expeditwm  ffan^ist  atuc  Iks  St  Paul  et  Amsterdam  (Paris,  1877); 
Dncriptum  tjtaUnqm  d*  la  pnsqu'tU  tAden  . . .  Rimmion  . . .  St 
Pami  et  Amsterdam  (Paris,  1878);  and  an  aitide  in  Annates  de 
gfifgrapkie,  1893. 

ST  PAUL,  the  capital  of  Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  and  .the  county- 
seat  of  Ramsey  county,  situated  on  the  Mississippi  river,  about 
2150  m.  above  its  mouth,  at  the  practical  head  of  navigation, 
just  below  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony.  It  is  about  360  m.  N.  W. 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  its  W.  limits  directly  touch  the  limits 
of  Minneapolis.  Pop.  (1880)  4i»473;  (1890)  133,156;  (1900) 
163,63a,  of  whom  46,819  were  foreign-bom  (12,935  Ciermans, 
9852  Swedes,  4892  Irish,  3557  English-Canadians,  2900 
Norweg^ns,  2005  English,  1488  Austrians,  1343  Bohemians, 
X2o6  Danes,  and  1015  French-Canadians),  100,599  of  foreign 
parentage  iix.  both  parents  foreign  born),  and  2263  negroes; 
(1910  census)  214,744.  Land  area  (1906)  52-28  sq.  m.  St 
Paul  b  served  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sault  Sic  Marie,  the  Chicago 
k  North-western,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  the  Great 
Northern,  and  the  Minneapolis  &  St  Louis  railways.  Five 
bridges  span  the  Mississippi,  the  largest  of  which,  known'  as 
High  Bridge,  is  2770  ft.  long  and  200  ft.  high.  Four  interurban 
lines  connect  with  Minneapolis. 

St  Paul  is  attractively  situated  670-880  ft.  ibove  sea-level, 
on  a  series  of  lofty  limestone  terraces  or  bluffs,  formerly  heavily 
wooded.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  the  principal  part  is 
on  the  east  bank.  In  its  park  system  the  numerous  lakes  within 
and  near  the  city  have  been  utUixcd.  Of  the  parks,  Como  Park 
(425  acres;  including  Lake  Como  and  a  fine  Japanese  garden 
and  a  lily  pond),  and  Phalen  Park  (600  acres,  more  than  400  of 
which  are  water  area),  arc  the  largest.  There  are  also  47  smaller 
squares  and  "  neighbourhood  parks  "  aggregating  560  acres. 
In  Indian  Park  (135  acres),  at  the  crest  of  the  bluffs  (Dayton's 
BIuff5),  in  the  east  central  part  of  the  city,  are  burial-mounds 
of  tbe  Sioux.  Summit  Avenue  Boulevard,  200  ft.  wide  and 
extending  for  2}  m.  along  the  heights,  is  a  fine  residential  street.^ 
Bouleva^  along  the  bluffs  on  either  ude  of  the  river  connect 
with  tbe  Minneapolis  park  system.  Harriet  Island,  in  the 
Mbsosippi  river  opposite  the  business  centre  of  the  city,  is 
attractivdy  parked,  and  on  it  are  public  paths.  Adjoining  the 
dty  on  the  south-west,  at  the  junction  of  the  Minnesota  and 
Mts&issqspt  rivers,  is  the  Fort  Snelling  U.S.  Government  Military 
Reservation,  with  a  round  ^tone  fort,  built  in  1820.  The  principal 
public  building  is  the  State  Capitol,  completed  in  1905.  It  was 
designed  by  Cass  Gilbert  (b.  1859),  is  of  Minnesota  granite  and 
white  Georgia  marble  with  a  massive  central  white  dome,  and 
has  sculptural  decorations  by  D.  C.  French  and  interior  decora- 
tions by  John  La  Farge,  E.  H.  Blashfield,  Elmer  E.  Gamsey 
(b.  1862),  and  Edward  Simmons  (b.  1852).  Other  prominent 
bu.*ldings  are  the  City  Hall  and  Court  House,  a  Gothic  greystone 
structnre;  the  Federal  building,  of  greystone,  0{^x>site  Rice 
Park;  a  Young  Men's  (Christian  Association  building;  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House;  the  Auditorium,  which  was  built  by 
public  subscription;  the  St  Paul  armoury  (1905),  with  a  drill 
hoU;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  the  Union  railway  station. 
Among  the  principal  churches  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral, 
and  the  People's*  the  Central  Presbyterian,  the  Park  Congre- 


gatkmal,  and  the  First  Baptist  churches.  The  wholesale  district 
is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  near  the  Union  railway  station; 
the  retail  shops  are  mostly  in  an  area  bounded  by  Wabasha, 
Seventh,  Fourth  and  Roberts  streets. 

St  Paul  has  an  excellent  public  school  system,  which  Included 
in  X909  three  high  schools,  a  teachers'  training  School,  a  manual 
training  high  school,  forty-eight  grade  schools,  and  a  parental 
school.  Among  other  educational  institutions  are  the  Freeman 
School;  St  Paul  Academy;  Barnard  School  for  Boys;  St 
Paul  0>l]ege  of  Law  (1900);  the  College  of  St  Thomas  (Roman 
Catholic,  1885);  St  Paul  Seminary  (Roman  Catholic,  1894), 
founded  by  James  J.  Hill  as  the  provincial  seminary  of  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  St  Paul  with  an  endowment  of  $500,000, 
40  acres  of  land,  and  a  library  of  10,000  volumes;  Luther 
Theological  Seminary  (1885);  Kamline  University  (co-educa- 
tional; Methodist  Episcopal),  chartered  in  1854,  with  'a  medical 
school  in  Minneapolis  (chartered  1883;  part  of  Hamline  ^ce 
1895),  and  having  in  the  college  and  preparatory  school,  in  1908- 
1909,  17  instructors  and  384  students;  Macalester  CoUcge 
(Presbyterian;  co-educational),  founded  as  Baldwin  Institute 
in  1853,  reorganized  and  renamed  in  1874  in  honour  of 'a  bene- 
factor, Charles  Macalester  (i  798-1873)  of  Philadelphia;  and  the 
School  of  Agriculture  (x8S8)  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  (1887)  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in  St  Anthony 
Park,  west  of  Como  P^rk  and  south  of  the  fair  grounds.  Among 
the  libraries  are  the  City  Public  Library,  the  State  Law  Library 
and  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  Library.  The  Minnesota 
Historical  Society,  organized  in  1849,  has  an  archaeological 
collection  in  the  east  wing  of  the  CapitcL  In  the  private  residence 
of  James  J.  Hill  is  a  notable  art  gallery,  containing  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  collections  of  the  Barbizon  School  in  existence. 
The  prindpal  newspapers  are  the  Dispatch  (Independent,  1878) 
and  the  Pioneer- PresSi  the  latter  established  by  James  M. 
(Goodhue  (1800-1852)  in  1849.  Among  the  hospitab  and  charit- 
able institutions  are  the  City  and  County,  St  Joseph's  and 
St  Luke's  hospitals,  all  having  nurses'  training  schools;  the 
Swedish  Hospital,  the  Scandinavian  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Home 
for  the  Friendless,  the  Magdalen  Home  and  the  Women's 
Christian  Home.  Within  the  city  limits  (east  of  Indian  Mounds 
Park)  is  the  Willowbrook  (state)  Fish  Hatchery,  second  to  none 
in  the  United  States  in  completeness  of  equipment;  and  adjoin- 
ing the  city  on  the  north-west  are  the  extensive  grounds  (200 
acres)  and  buildings  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  where 
fairs  are  held  annually. 

Although  as  a  manufacturing  city  St  Paul,  not  possessing 
the  wonderful  water-power  of  its  sister  city,  does  not  equal 
Minneapolis,  yet  as  a  commercial  and  whol^ale  distributing 
centre  it  is  in  some  respects  superior,  and  it  is  the  prindpal 
jobbing  market  of  the  North-west.  Situated  at  the  natural 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  it  has  several  competing 
lines  of  river  steamboats  in  addition  to  the  shipping  facilities 
provided  by  its  railways  and  the  lines  of  the  Minnesota  Transfer 
Co.,  a  belt  line  with  62  m.  of  track  encircling  St  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis. St  Paul  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the  Minnesota  Customs 
District,  and  imports  from  Canada  and  from  the  Orient  via  the 
Pacific  railways  constitute  an  important  factor  in  its  commercial 
life,  its  imports  and  exports  were  valued  at  $6,154,289  and 
$9,909,940  respectively  in  1909.  Coal  and  wood,  grain,  farm 
produce  and  dairy  products  are  important  exports.  St  Paul 
is  the  principal  market  in  the  United  Slates  for  the  furs  of  the 
North-west,  and  there  are  extensive  stock-yards  and  slaughtering 
and  packing  houses  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  South  St  Paul 
(pop.  in  1910,  4510),  St  Paul  ranks  second  to  Minneapolis 
among  the  cities  of  the  state  as  a  manufacturing  centre.  The 
total  value  of  its  factory  products  in  1905  was  $38,318,704, 
an  increase  of  27-5%  since  1900.  The  following  were  among 
the  largest  items:  fur  goods;  printing  and  publishing— book 
(especially  law-book)  and  job,  newspapers  and  periodicals; 
malt  liquors;  steam-railway  car  building  and  repairing;  boots 
and  shoes;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products;  lumber  and 
planing-mill  products;  men's  clothing;  tobacco,  cigars  and 
cigarettes;  and  saddlery  and  harness. 
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St  Paul  is  governed  under  ft  charter  of  1900,  which  may  be 
amended  by  popular  vote  on  proposals  made  by  a  permanent 
charter  commission.  The  mayor,  comptroller  and  dty  treasurer 
are  elected  for  two  years.  The  mayor  has  the  veto  power  and 
appoints  the  members  of  boards  of  police,  parks,  library,  fire, 
water-supply  and  education.  The  legislature  is  bicameral, 
consisting  of  an  assembly  of  nine  members  elected  on  a  general 
city  ticket  and  a  board  of  aldermen  chosen  one  from  each  of  the 
twelve  wards.  The  water-supply  is  pumped  through  275  m.  of 
water  mains  from  a  group  of  lidces  north  of  the  dty,  and  the 
system  has  a  capadty  of  40,000,000  gallons  per  day. 

History. — ^The  earliest  recorded  visit  of  a  European  to  the 
site  of  St  Paul  was  that  of  the  Jesuit  Louis  Hennepin  in  x68o. 
The  traders  Pierre  Le  Sueur  and  Nicholas  Perrot  visited  the 
region  between  1690  and  1700,  and  apparently  established  a 
temporary  trading  post  somewhere  in, the  neighbourhood.  The 
first  man  of  £n£^^  descent  to  record  his  visit  was  Jonathan 
Carver,  who,  according  to'  his  journal,  spent  some  time  in  the 
vidnity  in  1767-1768.  In  1805  Lieut.  Zebulon  M.  Pike  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Sioux.  The  first  steamboat  made 
its  way  up  the  river  in  1823.  The  site  of  St  Paul  was  opened  to 
settlement  by  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chicn,  negotiated  by 
Governor  Henry  Dodge  of  Wisconsin  with  the  Chippewas  in 
1837.  Two  yean  later  (1839)  the  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  by  Swiss  and  Canadian  refugees  from  Lord  Selkirk's 
Red  River  colony.  In  1841  Father  Luden  Gaulticr  erected  a 
log  mission  chapel,  which  he  named  St  Paul's;  from  this  the 
settlement  was  named  St  Paul's  Landing  and  finally  St  PauL 
On  the  erection  of  Minnesota  Territory  in  1849,  St  Paul  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  and  became  the  Territorial  capital.  Its 
population  in  1850  was  only  zxia.  It  was  chartered  as  a  dty 
in  1854,  and  continued  as  the  capital  of  the  new  state  after  its 
admission  (1858).  The  first  railway  connecting  St  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  was  completed  in  1862,  at  which  time  St  Paul's 
population  exceeded  x  0,000  and  in  1869  through  railway  con- 
nexion with  Chicago  was  effeaed.  The  dty  of  West  St  Paul 
was  annexed  in  1874.  The  growth  of  the  dty  had  been  com- 
paratively slow  until  1870,  in  which  year  the  population  was 
20,030;  but  the  rapid  railway  construction  and  the  settlement 
and  dearing  of  the  Westerp  farm  lands  increased  its  commercial 
and  industrial  importance  as  it  did  that  of  its  sister  city,  Minne- 
apolis. In  1884  the  city  limits  were  extended  to  the  Miimeapolis 
line. 

See  F.  C.  Bliss,  St  Paul,  Us  Past  and  Present  (St  Paul,  1888); 
C.  C.  Andrews,  History  of  St  Paul,  Minnesota  (Syracuse,  N.Y., 
1890) :  Warner  and  Foote,  History  of  Ramsey  County  and  the  City  of 
St  Paul  (Minneapolis,  1881) ;  C.  D.  Elfelt,  "  Early  Trade  and  Traders 
in  St  Paul."  ancl  A.  L.  Larpenteur,  "  Recollections  of  the  City  and 
People  of  St  Paul,"  both  in  the  Minnesota  Historical  Sodety's 
CMections,  vol.  ix.  (1901). 

8T  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL,  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese 
of  London,  England,  standing  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  at  the 
head  of  Ludgate  Hill.  (For  plan,  &c.,  see  Archxtectuii£: 
Renaissance  in  England.)  The  name  of  a  bishop  of  London, 
Restitutus,  is  recorded  in  314;  but  his  individuality  and  even 
his  existence  are  somewhat  doubtful,  and  nothing  is  known  of 
the  existence  of  a  church  until  Bede's  notice  that  early  in  the 
7  th  century  one  was  built  here  by  iEthelberht  of  Kent  at  the 
instance  of  the  missionary  Mellitus,  who  became  bishop.  Tradi- 
tion pkced  upon  the  site  a  Roman  temple  of  Diana.  The  church 
was  dedicated  to  St  Paul,  and,  after  passing  through  many 
vicissitudes,  was  removed  in  1083,  when  Bishop  Maurice,  with 
the  countenance  of  William  the  Conqueror,  undertook  the 
erection  of  a  new  cathedral.  The  building  was  not  pressed 
forward  with  vigour,  and  in  1x35  much  of  it  was  damaged  by 
fire.  The  tower  was  completed  in  x  221;  an  Early  English 
choir  followed  shortly  after,  and  was  enlarged  after  1255  when 
Bishop  Fulk  brought  great  energy  to  bear  upon  the  repair  and 
elaboration  of  the  building.  At  the  close  of  the  century  the 
cathedral  was  regarded  as  finished;  but  a  new  spire  was  built 
eariy  in  the  14th  century.  Much  of  the  Norman  work,  piirticu- 
larly  in  the  nave,  had  been  left  untouched  by  the  Early  English 
builders  (who  in  other  parts  merely  encased  it),  and  the  cathraral 


was  a  magnificent  monument  of  these  styles,  and  of  the  early 
Decorated.  Perpeiidicular  additions  were  not  extensive,  and  the 
cathedral  remained  with  little  alteration  until  1561,  when 
lightning  struck  the  spire  and  fired  the  church.  The  spire 
was  never  rebuilt.  In  the  time  of  James  I.  the  fabzic  had  ao 
far  decayed  that  the  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  personal 
examination  of  it,  and  Inigo  Jones  was  entrusted  with  the  work 
of  restoration.  In  accordance  with  the  architectural  tendendes 
of  his  time  he  added  a  classical  portico  to  the  west  front,  and 
made  similar  alterations  to  the  transepts.  Again,  however,  in 
'z666  the  bad  state  of  the  fabric  necessitated  extensive  repair, 
and  Dr  (afterwards  Sir)  Christopher  Wren  furnished  a  sdieme 
induding  a  central  dome.  All  his  plans  were  complete  in  August 
of  that  year,  but  in  September  the  great  fire  of  London  almost 
destroyed  the  building,  and  rendered  what  was  Idt  unsafe  and 
beyond  restoration 

Estimates  of  the  dimensions  of  the  old  cathedral  differ,  Stow 
making  the  extreme  lenj^th  600  ft.,  but  modem  investigations  aive 
596  ft.  The  internal  height  of  the  choir  was  loi  ft.,  and  that  or  the 
nave,  which  was  of  twelve  bays,  93  ft.,  and  the  extreme  breadth 
of  the  building  was  104  ft.  The  summit  of  the  wonderful  spire  was 
480  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  present  building  b  wider  than  the 
old,  and  its  orientation  is  more  northerly,  but  its  northern,  eastern 
and  southern  extremities  approximately  correspond  with  those  of 
old  St  Paul's,  the  west  front  of  which,  however,  with  its  flankine 
towers,  lay  ncariy  xoo  ft.  west  of  Wren's  front.  It  should  be  noticea 
that  the  eastern  part  of  the  dd  cathedral  incorporated  the  original 
parish  church  of  St  Faith  after  xa55,  when  part  of  the  new  crypt 
was  alkytted  to  the  parish  in  return^  Moreover,  the  ancient  churdi 
of  St  Gregory  by  St  Paul  actually  adjoined  the  cathedral  on  the 
south-west,  in  the  angle  west  of  the  south  transept  lay  a  cloister, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  the  octagonal  chapter  house,  dating  irorH 
1332.  To  the  north-east  of  the  cathedral  stood  Paul's  Cross,  in  an 
open  space  devoted  to  public  meetings;  it  included  a  pulpit,  and 
here  religious  dispuutions  were  held  and  papal  bulls  promulgated. 
In  1643  It  was  removed,  but  a  new  cross,  erected  under  the  will  of 
H.  C.  Richards,  K.C.,  M.P.,  was  unveiled  in  1910. 

The  formal  provision  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral  was 
made  in  1668,  and  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  X675.  The 
first  service  was  held  in  it  in  1697,  and  the  last  stone  was  set  in 
place  in  1 7x0.  The  cost  is  curiously  estimated,  but  was  probably 
about  £850,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  defrayed  by  a 
duty  on  sea-borne  coal.  The  material  is  Portland  stone.  Wren 
had  to  face  many  difficulties.  He  naturally  insisted  on  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  his  first  design  was  for  a  building  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  but  the  general  desire  was  that  at  least 
the  ground-plan  of  the  old  English  cathedrals  should  be  followed, 
and  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross  was  forced  upon  him.  He  offered 
various  further  designs,  and  one  was  accepted,  but  Wren  set 
the  broadest  construction  upon  the  permission  granted  him  to 
alter  its  ornamental  details,  and  luckily  so.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  building  is  513  ft.,  the  breadth  across  the  transepts  248  ft., 
of  the  nave  122  ft.,  of  the  west  front  179  ft.  The  length  of  the 
nave  is  223  ft.,  and  of  the  choir  x68  ft.,  leaving  122  ft.  beneath 
the  dome  at  the  crossing.  The  cross  at  the  top  of  the  lantern 
above  the  dome  is  363  ft.  above  the  ground. 

The  cathedral  is  approached  on  the  west  from  an  open  pavement, 
on  which  sunds  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne.  There  is  also  an  inscriptioh 
marking  the  spot  on  which  Queen  Victoria  returned  thanks  on  the 
occasion  of  her  Diamond  Jubilee  (1897).  A  broad  flight  01  steps 
leads  up  to  the  west  front,  of  two  orders,  flanked  by  towers.  In  the 
north  tower  is  a  chime  of  bells;  in  the  south  the  clock,  with  the  old 
great  bcli  (1716),  tolled  on  the  death  of  certain  high  personages, 
and  the  new  great  belt,  placed  in  1882,  weighing  about  17  tons. 
The  nave  is  of  four  bays,  with  aisles,  and  chapels  oif  one  bay  width 
immediately  east  of  the  western  towers.  The  transepts  are  c^  two 
bays,  and  are  entered  by  north  and  south  porches  approached  by 
circular  flights  of  stepe.  On  the  pediment  of  the  south  porch  is 
sculptured  a  phoenix  with  the  inscription  Resurgam  (I  snail  rise 
again),  in  allusion  to  a  famous  episode.  Wren,  planning  his  site 
and  desiring  to  mark  in  the  ground  the  point  of  the  centre  of  hia 
dome,  bade  i  workman  bring  a  piece  of  stone  for  the  purpose. 
He  picked  up  at  hazard  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  tombstone  bearing 
this  single  word,  which  Wren  adopted  as  a  motto.  The  choir  of  four 
bays  terminates  in  an  apse,  but  the  rich  and  lofty  modem  reiedos 
stands  forward,  and  the  apse  is  thus  divided  off  from  the  body  of 
the  church  and  forms  the  jesus  chapel.  The  choir  stalls  are  a  fine 
example  of  the  work  of  Gnnltng  Gibbons.  The  dome  is  supported 
by  the  four  vast  piers  in  the  angles  of  the  cross,  within  which  are 
small  chambers,  and  by  dght  inner  piers.  The  spandrels  between  the 
arches  which  stand  upon  these  piers  are  ornamented  with  mosaics^ 
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IT  PAUL'S  ROCKS.!  number  of  iilels  la  the  AtlaaUc,  nnily 
1*  N,  of  the  equator  ud  540111.  from  South  Aiueiia,  [n  t^  1  j' 
W.  Tlw  wboie  KpAce  occupied  doa  pot  CKcnd  [40ofl-iQ  Length 
br  about  half  oi  much  in  breadth.  Besides  sea-fowl  the  only 
LuhI  cjraluT^  are  insects  and  qiiden.  fish  are  abundant,  seven 
specia  (one,  Htlaatilnim  laitcli  ^11/i,  peculiaf  10  the  lotalily) 
bdjig  collected  by  the  "  Challenge!  "  duiing  a  brie[  stay.  Dar- 
■is  iOm  faksHK  Itlmili)  decided  that  Si  Paul's  Rocks  were 
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ST  PETEB,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  NitoUel  county, 
Minnesota,  VSJi.^  nn  (he  MinDcsola  rivei,  about  7s  m  S.W.  of 
UJBDopoIis.     Pop.(i905.slatecensus)4Si4(B7S(oreign-boni); 
(1910}  4176-     ll  is  served  by  Ihc  Chicago  ti  Noitb-Weilem 
railway  and  by  tleamboal  lioe^  on  the  Minn&ota  river,  vhj 
is  navigable  for  Li^t  diaFl  tlumboalt  Lo  this  point.     T 
Aei^bouiing  Lakes  wilh  their  eicelleni  fishing  attract  tna 
summer  visitors.   Tlie  city  has  a  Carnegie  [ibrary,  and  is  the  si 
U  Ibe  Minnoou  Hospital  for  the  Insane  [ie6«),Bnd  of  Custai 
Adolphus  College  (Swedish  Evangelical   '     ' 


college,  an  Acaden 
:e  anda  School 


imberai 


ufou: 
and  School  of  Pedagogy,  a  School  o[  Comi 
of  Musi ■      ■ 


1853,  Si  Peter  was  incorporated  as  a  village  In  iS«s,  am 
chartered  as  a  dly  in  1891.  In  iSs7  the  legislature,  a  shor 
bc(t>rc  its  adjouimnent  for  the  session,  passed  a  bill  to  rr 
Ibe  capital  of  MinnCMU  to  St  Peter,  but  the  bill  was  no 
Knled  to  Ihe  governor  lor  hia  signature  mithin  the  pres. 
time,  aad  when  (he  kgialaturc  rc<onvened  a  sinulai  bill  could 


IT,  the  chief  town  of  Guernsey,  one  of  the 
Pop.  (igpij  18,164.  It  lies  picturesquely  on  a 
lis  hatbbut  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island. 
The  harbour  is  enclosed  by  breakwaters,  the  sosthem  of  which 
^wre  and  continues  beyond  a  rocky  islet  on 

id  retains  portions  of  that  period.  Along  l!hc  sea-front  of  the 
wn  there  extends  a  broad  sea-irall,  wLiich  continues  north- 
srd  nearly  ss  far  as  the  small  port  of  St  Sampson's,  connected 
ith  St  Pcler  Port  by  an  eleclric  tramway.  To  the  south  of 
,e  town  Fort  Ceo^ge,  with  its  barracka,  stands  high  above  the 
a.  On  the  quay  there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Albert,  Prince 
iinsort  (1861},  copied  from  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  Albert 
all,  London.  St  Peter  Port  was  formerly  walled,  and  the  titei 
of  tbe  five  pies  are  marked  by  stones.  St  Pctei't,  OE  Ihe  town 
:hurch,  standing  low  by  lie  side  of  ihe  quay,  was  conseaaied 
n  ijii,  but  includes  little  ot  Ihe  building  of  that  date.  It  his, 
lowever,  bie  details  of  the  ulh  and  ijth  centuries,  and  is,  as  a 
■holej  Ibe  most  ncteworlhy  ecclesiastical  building  in  Iheislandf. 
Tbe  other  principal  buildinp  are  the  court  house,  uttd  (or  the 
nieetingsof  the  royal  court  and  tbe  stales,  the  Elizabeth  College 
for  boys,  founded  by  Queen  Elieabelh,  but  occupying  a  house 
of  the  year  iSij,  and  the  Victoria  Tower,  commemorating  a 
[oriaini846.    HautevilleHousc,Iherestdcnce 

iblic.  The  harbour  is  ihe  chief  in  the  island, 
and  a  luge  eiport  trade  it  curled  an  especially  in  vegetables, 
and  flowers.    The  construction  ot  the  liarbour  was  ordered 
by  King  Edward  I.  in  117s. 

.  the  head  of  the  GuLf  of  Finland,  stretching  for  ijo  m.  along 
9  soulh-east  shore  and  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and 
ordering  on  Finiand,  wilh  an  area  of  i),iii  sq.  m.  It  11  hilly 
1  Ihe  Finland  bolder,  but  Bat  and  manhy  elsewhere,  with  the 
(ception  of  a  small  plateau  in  the  soulh  (Duderbof  Hills),  39s 
I  jjo  ft.  high,  ll  has  a  damp  and  cold  climate,  Ihe  average 
mperaturcs  bemg:  at  St  Petersburg,  lor  the  year  jo"  F.,  lor 
inuary  1;°,  for  July  64':  yearly  rainfall,  18-7  in,;  at  Ser- 
sks,  at  tbe  mouUi  oI  the'Svir  on  the  E.  tide  of  Lake  Ladoga 
m"  iS'  N.),  for  the  year  37",  for  January  ij*,  for  July  61"; 
:arly  rainfall,  90-8  in.  Numerous  parallel  ridges  of  glacier 
-igin  intersect  the  government  towards  Lake  Peipus  and  norlb 
.    Siluri  •  -         • 


of  the  Ml 
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covered  by  a  thick  glacial  deposit  with  boulders 
iraine]  and  by  tbick  alluvial  deposits  in  the  valley 
ot  toe  neva.  The  liays  ol  Kronsudt,  Koporya,  Luga  and 
Narva  afford  good  anchorage,  but  the  coast  is  for  Ibe  most  part 
fringed  with  reefs  and  sandbanks.  The  chief  river  is  tbe  Neva. 
The  feedera  ol  Lake  Ladoga— the  Volkhov,  the  Syai,  and  the 
Svir.Ibe  last  two  forming  part  of  the  system  of  canals  connecting 
the  Neva  with  the  Volga— are  important  channelsof  commerce, 
as  also  is  the  Narova.  Marshes  and  forests  cover  about  45% 
of  the  arta  [70%  at  tbe  end  ol  the  iSIh  cenlury).  The  popula- 
tion, which  was  631,780  in  188J,  numbered  873,cM3  in  '807, 
without  tbe  capital  and  ill  suburbs,  including  tbe  latter  it  was 
3,103,^5,  Of  this  latter  number  466,750  were  women  and 
160,499  lived  in  towns.  ThcesLimaledpop.in  i9o6was3,5io,EOCk 
The  average  density  was  121  per  sq.  m.  The  population  is  chiedy 

according  lo  religion  it  is  distributed  aa  follows:  Greek  Onhodoi, 
)8%;  NonconformisU,  i-6%i  Lutherans,  17%;  and 
Roman  Catholics,  1-4%.  A  remarkable  feature  is  the  very  slow 
natural  increase  of  the  population.  During  Ihe  35  years  1867  10 
i8«i  Ihe  natural  increase  was  only  867.     The  government  is 

of  which,  witb  their  populations  in  1S97,  are:  St  Petersburg 
(f.t.),  Cdov  (])54inhabilaoIs),  Lugatst^r),  Novaya  Ladoga 
(4144),  Pelerhol  (11,300),  SchlUsselburg  (5385),  Tlirskoye  Selo 
(13,353)  Sid  Yamburg  [4166).  Most  of  the  towns  are  summer 
resorts  for  the  population  of  the  capital.  Till  the  latter  part 
of  the  101b  century  education  stood  at  a  veiy  low  level,  bqt 
progress  baa  sinc^  been  made,  and  now  threc-<|uanen  of  all  who 
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enter  the  army  from  this  govemment  are  able  to  read.  The 
temstwa  (provincial  council)  has  organized  village  libraries  and 
lectures  on  a  wide  scale.  Many  improvements  have  been 
made,  espedaUy  since  J897,  in  sanitary  organization.  Generally 
spealdng,  agriculture  is  at  a  low  ebb.  The  principal  crops  are 
cereals  (rye,,  oats  and  barley),  potatoes  and  green  crops,  the 
total  area  under  cultivation  being  only  13%.  These  crops, 
which  are  often  ruined  by  heavy  rains  in  tbe  late  summer,  Are 
insufficient  for  the  peculation.  Flax  is  cultivated  to  some 
extent.  Neariy  31%  of  the  area  consists  of  meadows  and 
pasture.  Dairy-farming  is  developing.  Timber,  shippings  stone- 
quarrying  and  fishing  are  important  industries;  the  chief 
factories  are  cotton,  tobacco,  machinery,  sugar,  rubber  and 
paper  miUs,  chemical  works,  distilleries,  breweries  and  printing 
works. 

8T  PBTERSBURO,  tbe  capital  of  the  Russian  empire,  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva, 
in  59*  56'  N.,  and  30*  20'  £.,  400  m.  from  Moscow,  696  m.  from 
Warsaw,  1400  m.  from  Odessa  (via  Moscow),  and  1390  m.  from 
Astrakhan  (also  via  Moscow).  The  Neva,  before  entering  t^e 
Gulf  of  Finland,  forms  a  peninsula,  on  which  tl}e  main  part  of 
St  Petersburg  stands,  and  itself  subdivides  into  several  branches. 
The  islands  so  formed  are  only  xo  or  11  ft.  above  the  aveage 
level  of  the  water.  Their  areas  are  rapidly  increasing,  while  the 
banks  which  continue  them  seaward  are  gradually  disappearing. 
The  mainland  is  not  much  higher  than  the  islands.  As  the  river 
level  rises  several  feet  during  wcsteriy  gales,  extensive  portions 
of  the  islands  and  of  the  mainland  are  flooded  every  winter. 
In  X777,  when  the  Neva  rose  io-7  ft.,  and  in  1834,  when  it  rose 
13-8  ft.,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  dty  was  inundated,  and  the 
lower  parts  were  again  under  water  in  1890,  1897  and  1898, 
when  the  floods  rose  8  ft.  A  ship  canal,  completed  in  1875-1888 
at  a  cost  of  £1,057,000,  has  made  the  capital  a  seaport.  Be- 
ginning at  Kronstadt ,  it  terminates  at  Gutuye  v  Island  in  a  harbour 
capable  of  accommodating  fifty  sea-going  ships.  It  is  23  ft.  deep 
and  17)  m.  long.  The  Neva  is  crossed  by  three  permanent 
bridges — the  Nicholas,  tbe  Troitsky  or  Trinity  (1897-1903),  and 
the  Alexander  or  Liteinjri;  all  three  fine  ^ledmens  of  archi- 
tecture. One  other  bridge — thePaUce — across  the  Greal  Neva 
connects  the  left  bank  of  the  mainland  with  Vasilyevskiy  or 
Basil  Island;  but,  being  built  on  boats,  it  is  removed  during  the 
autumn  and  spring.  Several  wooden  or  floating  bridges  connea 
the  islands,  while  a  number  of  stone  bridges  span  the  smaller 
channels.  In  winter,  when  the  Neva  is  covered  with  ice  2  to  3  ft. 
thick,  temporary  roadways  for  carriages  and  pedestrians  are  made 
across  the  ice  and  artificially  lii^ted.  In  winter,  too,  thousands 
of  peasants  come  in  from  the  villages  with  their  small  Flemish 
horses  and  sledges  to  ply  for  hire. 

The  Neva  continues  frozen  for  an  average  of  147  <)ays  in  the 
year  (25th  November  to  21st  April).  It  is  unnavigable,  however, 
for  some  time  longer  on  account  of  tbe  ice  from  Lake  Ladoga, 
which  is  sometimes  driven  by  easterly  winds  into  the  river  at  the 
end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May.  The  climajle  of  St  Petersburg 
b  changeable  and  unhealthy.  Frosts  are  made  much  more 
trying  by  the  wind  which  accompanies  them;  and  westerly 
gales  in  winter  bring  oceanic  moisture  and  warmth,  and  melt  the 
snow  before  and  sSter  hard  frosts.  The  summer  is  hot,  but 
short,  lasting  barely  more  than  five  or  six  weeks;  a  hot  day,  how- 
ever, is  often  followed  by  cold  weather:  changes  of  nemperature 
amounting  to  35*  Fahr.  within  twenty-four  hours  are  not  un- 
common. In  autumn  a  chilly  dampness  lasts  for  several  weeks, 
and  in  spring  cold  and  wet  weather  alternates  with  a  few  warm 
days. 
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Topography.— 'The  greater  part  of  St  Petersburg  is  situated 
on  the  mainland,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  including  the  best 
streets,  the  largest  shops,  the  bazaars  and  markets,  the  palaces, 


cathe<irals  and  theatres,  as  well  as  all  the  railway  stations, 
except  that  of  the  Finland  railway.  From  the  Liteinyi  bridge 
to  that  of  Nicholas  a  gram'te  emlMnkmeat, bordered  by  palaces 
and  large  private  houses,.lines  the  left  bank  (^  the  Neva.  About 
midway,  behind  a  range  of  fine  houses,  stands  the  Admiralty, 
the  very  centre  of  the  capital.  Formerly  a  wharf,  ofi  which  Peter 
the  Great  caused  Us  first  Baltic  ship  to  be  built  in.  1706,  it  is 
nowtheseatof  the  ministry  of  the  navy  and  of  the  hydrographical 
departmeot,  .the  new  Admiralty  building  standing  farther  down 
the  Neva.on  the  same  bank.  A  broad  square,  partly  laid  out  as 
a  gaoden  (Alexander  Garden),  surrounds  the  Admiralty  on  the 
west,  south  and  east.  To  th6  west,  0(^x»ite  the  senate,  stands  the 
fine  memorial  to  Peter  the  Great,  erected  in  1782,  and  now 
backed  by  the  cathedral  of  3t  Isaac  A  bronze  statue,  a  master- 
piece by  the  French  sculptor  Falconet,  represents  the  ^>under 
of  the  dty  on  horseback,  at  full  gallop,  ascending  a  rock  and 
pointing  to  the  Neva.  South  of  the  Admiralty  is  the  ministry 
of  war  and  to  the  east  the  imperial  winter  palace,  the  work  of 
Rastrdll  (1764),  a  fine  building  of  mixed  style;  but  its  admirable 
proportions  mask  its  huge  dimensions.  It  ■communicates  by  a 
gallery  with  the  Hermitage  Fine  Arts  Gallery.  A  broad  semi- 
drcular  square,  adorned  by  the  Alexander  I.  column  (1834), 
separates  the  palace  from  the  buildings  of  the  general  staff  and 
the  foreign  ministry.  The  range  of  palaces  and  private  houses 
fadng  the  embankment  above  the  Admiralty  is  interrupted 
by  the  macadamifed  "  Field  of  Mais,"  formerly  a  marsh,  but 
transformed  at  incredible  expense  into  a  parade-ground,  and  the 
Lyetniy  Sad  (summer-garden)  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  Neva 
embankment  is  continued  to  a  little  below  the  Nicholas  bridge 
under  the  name  of  "  English  embankment,"  and  farther  down 
by  the  new  Admiralty  buildings. 

The  topography  of  St  Petersburg  is  very  simple.  Three  long 
streets,  the  main  arteries  of  the  capital,  radiate  from  the  Admiralty 
— the  Prospekt  Nevskiy(Neva  Prospect),  the  Giorokhovaya,  and 
the  Prospekt  Voznesenskiy  (Ascension  Prospect).  Three  girdles 
of  canals,  roughly  speaking  concentric,  intersect  these  three 
streets — the  Moika,  the  Catherine  and  the  Fontanka;  to  these 
a- number  of  streets  run  parallel.  The  Prospekt  Nevskiy  is  a 
very  broad  street,  running  straight  east-south-east  for  3200  yds. 
from  the  Admiralty  to  the  Moscow  railway  station,,  and  thence 
1650  yds.  farther,  bending  a  little  to  the  south,  until  it  again 
reaches  the  Neva  at  Kalashnikov  Harbour,  near  the  vast  com- 
plex of  the  Alexander  Nevaki  monastery (i 713), the  seat  of  the 
metropolitan  of  St  Petersburg.  The  part  of  the  street  first 
mentioned  owes  its  picturesque  aspect  to  its  width,  its  atrractive 
shops,  and  still  more  its  animation.  But  the  buildings  which 
border  it  are  architecturally  poor.  Ndther  the  cathedral  of  the 
Virgin  of  Kazan  (an  ugly  imitation  on  a  small  scale  of  St  Peter's 
in  Rome),  iu>r  the  stiU  uglier  Gostiniy  Dvor  (a  two-storied 
quadrilateral  building  divided  into  .second-rate  shops),  nor  the 
Anichkov  Palace  (which  resembles  immense  barracks),  nor  even 
the  Roman  CathoUc^d  Dutch  churches  do  anything  to  embellish 
it.  About  midway  between  the  public  library  and  the  Anichkov 
Palace  an  degant  square  hides  the  old-fashioned  Alexandra 
theatre;  nor  does  a  profusely  adorned  memorial  (1873)  to 
Catherine  II.  beautify  it  much.  Tbe  Gorokhovaya  is  narrow 
and  badly  paved,  and  is  shut  in  between  gloomy  houses  occupied 
mostly  l^  artizans.  The  Voznesenskiy  Prospekt,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  as  narrow  as  the  last,  has  better  houses.  On  the 
north,  it  passes  into  a  series  of  large  squares  connected  with 
that  in  which  the  monument  of  Peter  the  Great  stands. 
One  of  them  is  occupied  by  the  cathedral  of  St  Isaac  (of 
Dalmatia),  and  another  by  the  memorial  (1859)  to  Nicholas  I., 
the  gorgeousness  and  bad  tast^  of  which  contrast  strangely 
with  the  simplidty  and  significance  of  that  of  Peter  the 
G|eaL  Tbe  general  aspect  of  the  cathedral  is  imposing  both 
without  and  within;  but  on  the  whole  this  architeaural 
monument,  built  between  1819  and  1858  according  to  a  plan 
of  Montferrant,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Nicholas  I., 
does  not  correspond  either  with  its  costliness  (£2,431,300)  or 
with  the  efforu  put  forth  for  its  decoration  by  the  best  Russian 
artists. 
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Tlie  eastern  extremity  of  VasQyevtkfy  Islajid  is  the  centre  of 
commerdal  activity;  the  stodi  exchange  is  situated  there  as 
irctt  as  the  quays  and  storehouses.  The  remainder  of  the  isfamd 
is  ocaii»ed  chiefly  by  scientific  and  educational  institutions — 
the  academy  of  «cience,  ivith  a  small  observatory,  the  university, 
the  philological  institute,  the  academy  of  the  first  corps  of  cadets, 
the  academy  of  krts,  the  marine  academy,  the  mining  institute 
and  the  central  physical  observatory,  all  facing  the  Neva. 
Peteisburg  Island  contains  the  fortress  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
(1703-1740),  oppoute  the  Winter  Palace;  but  the  fortress  is 
now  ft  state  prison.  A  cathedral  which  stands  within  its  walls 
b  tho  burial-phue  of  the  emperors  and  the  imperial  family. 
The  mint  and  an  artillery  museum  are  also  situated  within  the 
forties*.  The  remainder  of  the  island  is  meanly  built,  and  is 
the  refuge  of  the  poorer  officials  (cAtMvnii>)andof  the  intellectual 
proletariat.  Its  northern  part,  separated  from  the  main  island 
by  a  narrow  rhsnnfl,  bears  the  name  of  Apothecaries'  Island, 
and  is  occupied  by  a  botanical  garden  of  great  scientific  value 
and  several  fine  private  gardens  and  parks.  Krestovskiy, 
Elagin.  and  Kammnyi  Islands,  as  also  the  opposite  (right)  bank 
of  the  Great  Nevka  (one  of  the  branches  of  the  Neva)  are  occupied 
by  public  gardens,  parks  and  summer  residences.  The  mainland 
on  the  light  bank  of  the  Neva  above  its  delta  is  known  as  the 
Vibofg  ^e.  and  is  connected  with  the  main  dty  by  the  Liteinyi 
bridge,  dosdy  adjoining  which  are  the  buildings  of  the  military 
academy  of  medidne  and  qjadous  hospitals.  The  small  stieets 
(many  of  them  unpaved),  with  numerous  wooden  houses,  are 
inhabited  by  students  and  workmen;  farther  north  are  great 
ttetile  and  inm  factories.  Vast  orchards  and  the  yards  of  the 
artillery  laboratory  stretch  north-eastwards,  while  the  railway 
and  the  high  road  to  Finland,  running  north,  lead  to  the  park 
of  the  Forestry  Ini^tute.  The  two  villages  of  Okhu,  on  the 
r^t  b«nk,  are  suburbs;  higher  up;  on  the  left  bank,  are  several 
factories  (Alexandravsk)  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  crown. 
The  true  boundary  of  St  Petersburg  on  the  south  is  the  Obvodnyi 
Canal,  running  parallel  to  the  three  canals  already  mentioned 
and  forming  a  sort  of  base  to  the  Neva  peninsula;  but  numerous 
orchards*  cemeteries  and  factories,  and  even  unoccupied  spaces, 
are  included  within  the  dty  boundaries  in  that  direction,  though 
they  are  being  rapidly  covered  with  buildings.  Except  in  a  few 
princqMl  streets,  which  are  paved  with  wood  or  asphalt,  the 
pavement  is  usually  of  granite  setts.  There  are  two  government 
dockyards,  the  most  imporUnt  of  whkh  is  the  new  admiralty 
yard  in  the  centre  of  the  dty.  At  this  yard  there  are  three 
buildittg  slips  and  a  large  experimental  basin,  some  400  ft.  in 
length,  for  trials  with  models  of  vessels.  The  Galemy  Island 
yard  is  a  little  lower  down  the  river,  and  is  devoted  entirely  to 
construction.  There  are  two  building  slips  for  large  vessels, 
besides  numerous  workshops,  stordiouses  and  so  forth.  The 
Baltic  Yard  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  and  was  taken  over 
by  the  ministry  of  marine  in  1894.  Since  that  time  the  esublish- 
ment  has  been  enlarged,  and  a  new  stone  building  slip,  530  ft. 
in  length,  completely  housed  in,  has  been  finished. 

FoptJcUon. — ^The  population  of  St  Petersburg  proper  at  the 
censuses  specified  was  as  follows: —  


Year. 

Total. 

Men* 

Women. 

Proportion  of  Men 
to  every  too  Women. 

till 

667,307 
861.303 

954.400 
1.132.677 

377.3«o 
473.220 
5«2,7i8 
616.855 

280,837 
388.074 
441.683 
515.823 

130 

133 
116 
J 19 

A  further  increase  was  revealed  by  the  munidpal  census  of  1900, 
when  the  population  of  .the  dty  was  1,348,739,  having  thus 
increased  30-9%  in  ten  years.  In  1905  the  total  population 
was  wfftitat^ii  to  number  1,439,00a  The  population  of  the 
saborba  was  134.710  in  1897*  and  i^fiSS  i"  1900.  Indudlng 
its  suburbs,  St  Petersburg  is  the  fifth  dty  of  Europe  in  point  of 
size,  coming  after  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna.  The  large 
proportion  of  men  in  its  population  is  due  to  the  fact  that  great 
numbers  come  from  other  parts  of  Russia  to  work  during  the 
winter  io  the  tntiie  factories,  and  during  the  summer  at  un- 


loading the  boats.  Russians  numbered  838;354  lni897,  or  73  •  i  % 
of  the  population;  Germans  43.798,  or  3-9%;  Poles  32,307', 
or  1*9%;  Finns,  16,731,  or  z.5%;  and  Jews  10,353,  or  0-9%. 
The  various  religions  are  represented  by  84*9%  Orthodox 
Greeks,  9-9  Protestants,  and  3*3  Roman  Catholics,  The  pro- 
portion of  illegitimate  children  is  ten  times  higher  than  in  the 
rest  of  Russia,  namely  350  to  386  per  thousand  births.  It  is 
thus  nearly  the  same  as  in  Paris,  but  lower  than  in  Moscow 
(392  per  thousand)  and  Vienna  (349  per  thousand).  The  mortality 
varies  very  much  in  different  parts  of  the  dty — from  13  per 
thousand  in  the  best  situated,  the  admiralty  quarter,  to  16  in 
other  central  parts,  and  35  and  37  in  the  outlying  quarters. 
The  mortality  has,  however,  notably  decreased,  as  it  averaged 
36  per  thousand  in  the  years  1870  to  1874,  and  only  37  from  1886 
to  1895,  and  34  in  1897.  Infectious  diseases,  fl.e.  turberculosis, 
diphtheria,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  typhoid,  scarlet  fever 
and  measles,  are  the  cause  of  37  to  38%  of  aU  deaths.  The 
high  mortality  in  certain  quarters  is  largely  due  to  overcrowding 
and  bad  watej. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Russian  capital  is  the  very  high 
proportion  of  people  living  on  their  own  earnings  or  income 
("  independent ")  as  compared  with  those  who  live  on  the  earnings 
or  income  of  some  one  else  ("  dependent  ")  Only  a  few  industrial 
establishments  employ  more  than  twenty  workmen,  the  average 
being  less  than  ten  and  the  figure  seldom  falling  bdow  five. 
The  large  factories  are  beyond  the  limits  of  St  Petersburg. 
Although  36%  of  the  population  above  six  years  old  are  unable 
to  read,  the  workmen  are  amongst  the  most  intelligent  dasscs 
in  Russia. 

EducaHoHf  Science  and  Art. — Notwithstanding  the  hardships  and 
prosecutions  to  which  it  is  periodically  subjected,  the  university 
{nearly  4000  students)  exercises  a  pronounced  influence  on  the'life  oif 
b(  Petersburg.  The  medical  faculty  forms  a  separate  academy, 
under  roiUtary  jurisdiction,  with  about  1500  students.  There  are. 
mweover,  a  poiiolo^cal  institute,  a  technological  institute,  a  forestry 
academy,  an  engineering  academy,  two  theological  academies 
(Orthodox  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic),  an  academy  of  arts,  five 
military  academies  and  a  high  school  of  law.  Higher  mstruction  for 
women  u  provided  by  a  medical  academy,  a  free  university,  four 
other  institutions  for  higher  education,  and  a  school  of  agriculture. 
The  scientific  institutions  include  an  academy  of  sciences,  opened  in 
1736k  which  has  rendered  immense  service  in  the  expbration  of 
Russia.  The  oft-repeated  reproach  that  it  keeps  its  doors  shut  to 
Russian  sosohIs,  while  opening  them  too  widely  to  German  ones,  is 
not  without  foundation.  The  Pulkovo  astronomical  observatory, 
the  chief  physicsl  (meteorological)  observatory  (with  branches 
throughout  Rusria  and  Siberia),  the  astronomical  observatory  at 
Vilna.  the  astronomical  and  magnetical  observatory  at  Peking,  and 
the  botanical  ftarden,  are  all  attached  to  the  academy  of  sciences. 
The  Society  01  Naturalistt  and  the  Physical  and  Chemical  Society 
have  issued  most  valuable  publications.  The  geological  committee 
is  ably  pushing  forward  the  geological  survey  of  the  country :  the 
Mineralogical  society  was  founded  in  1817.  The  Geographical 
Society,  with  branch  societies  for  West  and  tast  Siberia.  Caucasus. 
Orenburg,  the  north-western  and  south>western  provinces  01 
European  Russia,  is  well  known  for  its  valuable  work,  as  is  also  the 
Entomolomcal  Society.  There  are  four  medical  societies,  and  an 
archaeological  society  (since  1846).  an  historical  society  .'an  economical 
society,  gardening,  forestry^  technical  and  navigation  societies.  The 
conservatory  of  music,  with  a  new  building  (1891-1896),  gives 
superior  musKal  instruction.  The  Musical  Society  is  worthy  of 
notice.  Art,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  freed  itself  from  the  old 
scholastic  methods  at  the  academy.  Several  independent  artistic 
societies  seek  to  remedy  this  drawback,  and  are,  the  true  cradle  of 
the  Russian  enifc  painters. 

The  impenal  public  library  contains  valuable  collections  of  books 
(1,000,000)  and  MSS.  The  library  of  the  academy  of  sciences  con- 
Uins  more  than  500,000  volumes,  13,000  MSS.,  rich  collections  of 
works  on  oriental  languages,  and  valuable  collections  of  periodical 
publications  from  scientific  societies  throughout  the  work!.  The 
museums  of  the  Russian  capital  occupy  a  prominent  place  among 
those  of  Europe.  That  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  Navy,  of 
Industrial  Art  (1896).  of  the  Mineralogical  Sodety,  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts,  the  A«atic  museum,  the  Suvorov  museum  (1901).  with 
pictures  by- Vereshch^n,  the  Zoological  museum  and  several  others 
are  of  great  scientific  value.  The  HerroiUge  Art  Gallery  contains  a 
flrst-rate  collection  of  the  Flemish  school,  some  pictures  of  the 
Russian  school,  good  Specimens  of  the  Italian,  Spanish  and  old 
French  schools,  invaluable  treasures  of  Greek  and  Scythian 
antiquities,  and  a  good  collection  of  300,000  engravings.  Old 
Christian  and  old  Russian  arts  are  well  represented  in  the  museums 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts.  The  New  Mkhael  Palace  was  in  1895-1898 
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converted  into  a  muieam  of  RunUn  art— ^he  Rumaa  muKum;  it 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  building  in  the  city. 

In  the  development  of  the  Rusuan  drama  St  Petersburg  has  played 
a  far  leas  important  part  than  Moscow,  and  the  stajne  there  has  never 
reached  the  same  standard  of  excellence  as  that  oTthe  older  capitaL 
On  the  other  hand.  St  Petersburg  u  the  cradle  o{  Russian  opera  and 
Russian  music  There  are  in  the  city  only  four  theatres,  of  import- 
ance--«ll  imperial — two  for  the  opera  and  ballet,  one  for  the  native 
drama,  and  one  for  the  French  and  German  drama. 

Indtutries  and  Trad*. — St  Petersburg  is  much  less  of  a  nfanufactur* 
ing  city  than  Moscow  or  Berlin.  The  period  1880  to  iteo  was  very 
cntioJ  in  the  history  of  the  northern  capital.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rail%yay  system  the  southern  and  south-western  provinces 
of  Rusna  began  to  protper  more  rapidly  than  the  upper  Volga 
provinces;  St  Petersburg  began  to  lose  its  relative  importance  m 
favour  of  the  Baltic  ports  of  Riga  and  Libau,  and  its  rapid  nowth 
since  the  Crimean  War  seemed  m  danger  of  being  arresteoT  The 
danger,  however,  passed  away,  and  in  the  last  decade  of  the  19th 
century  the  dty  continued  its  advance  with  rene%ved  vigour.  A 
great  influx  of  functionaries  of  all  soru,  consequent  upon  the  state 
taking  into  its  hands  the  administration  of  the  railways,  spirits,  ftc, 
resulted  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population,  while  the  introduction 
of  a  cheap  railway  tariff,  and  the  subsidisine  and  encouraging  in 
other  ways  of  th^  great  industries,  attracted  to  St  Peteraburg  a 
considerable  number  of  workers,  and  favoured  the  growth  o^  its 
larger  industrial  establishments.  St  Petersbuig  is  now  one  01  the 
foremost  industrial  provinces  in  Russia,  its  yearly  returns  placing  it 
immediately  after  Moscow  and  before  Piotrk6w,  in  Poland.  The 
chief  factories  are  cottons  and  other  textiles,  metal  and  machinery 
works,  tobacco,  paoer,  soap  and  candle  factories,  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries, sugar  rebneries,  ship-building  yards,  printing  works, 
potteries,  carriage  works,  pastry  and  confectionery  and  cnemicals. 
The  export  trade  of  St  Petersburg  is  chiefly  in  grain  (especblly  rye 
and  oats).  fk>ur  and  bran,  oil  seeds,  oil  cake^  naphtha,  eggs^  flax  and 
timber.  It  shows  very  great  fluctuations,  varying  in  accordance 
with  the  crops,  the  range  being  from  £8,000,000  to  £10.000,000.   The 


coffee  and  tea,  bettcr-dass  timber,  raw  cotton,  wood  pulp  and 
cellulose,  and  manufactured  goods,  and  amount  to  about  £14,000,000 
annually. 

^x  railway's  meet  at  St  Petersburg.  T#o  run  westwards  along 
both  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  rlangOudd  and  to  Port  Baltic 
respectively;  two  short  lines  connect  Oranienbaum,  opposite 
Kronstadt  and  Tsarskoye  Selo  (with  Pavlovsk*)  with  the  capital; 
and  three  great  trunk  lines  run — south-west  to  Warsaw  (with 
branches  to  Riga  and  Smolensk),  south-cast  to  Moscow  (with 
branches  to  Novgorod  and  Rybinsk),  and  east  to  Vologda.  Vyatka 
and  Perm.  The  Neva  b  the  principal  channel  for  the  trade  of  St 
Petersburg  with  the  rest  of  Russia,  by  means  of  the  Volga  and  its 
tributaries. 

Administratum, — ^The  municipal  affairs  of  the  dty  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  munidpality,  elected  by  three  categories  01  electors,  and  is 
pcactically  a  department  of  the  chief  of  the  polke.  The  city  is  under 
a  separate  governor-general,  whose  authority,  like  that  of  the  chief 
of  police,  is  unlimited. 

kuvirons. — ^St  Petersburg  b  surrounded  by  several  fine  residences, 
mostly  imperial  palaces  with  Urge  and  beautiful  parks.  Tsarskoye 
Selo,  15  m.  to  the  south-east,  and  Peterhof.  on  the  Gulf  of  FinUnd. 
are  summer  residences  of  the  emperor.  Pavlovsk,  17  m.  S.  of  the 
city,  has  a  fine  palace  and  parks,  where  summer  concerts  attract 
thousands  of  people.  There  is  another  imperial  palace  at  Gatchina, 
2^  m.  S.  Oranienbaum,  25  m.  W.  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  is  a  rather  neglected  place.  Pulkovo,  on  a  hill  9  m.  S.  from 
St  Peterebufg,  b  well  known  for  its  observatory;  while  several 
villages  north  of  the  capital,  such  as  Pargolovo  and  Murino,  are 
visited  in  summer  by  the  less  wealthy  inhabitants. 

History. — The  region  between  Lake  LAdoga  and  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  was  inhabited  in  the  9th  century  by  Finns  and  some 
Slavs.  Novgorod  and  Pskov  made  efforts  to  secure  and  maintain 
dominion  over  this  region,  so  important  for  thdr  trade,  and  in 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries  they  built  the  forts  of  Koporya 
(in  the  present  dbtrict  of  PeterhoO,  Vam  (now  Yamburg),  and 
Oryeshek  (now  SchlOsselburig)  at  the  point  where  the  Neva 
issues  from  Lake  Ladoga.  They  found,  however,  powerful 
opponents  in  the  Swedes,  who  erected  the  fort  of  Landskrona 
at  the  junction  of  the  Okhta  and  the  Neva,  and  in  the  Uvonians, 
who  had  their  fortress  at  Narva.  Novgorod  and  Moscow 
successively  were  able  by  continuous  fighting  to  maintain  their 
supremacy  over  the  region  south  of  the  Neva  throughout  the 
16th  century,  but  early  in  the  17th  century  Moscow  was  com- 
pelled to  cede  it  to  Sweden,  which  erected  a  fortress  on  the  Neva 
at  the  mouth  of  the  OHhta.  In  1700  Peter  the  Great  began  hb 
was  with  Sweden.    Oiycahck  was  taken  in  170a.  and  in  the 


following  year  the  Swiedbh  fortress  on  the  Keva.  Two  months 
later  (agth  June  1703)  Peter  laid  tbe  foundations  of  a  cathedral 
to  St  Peter  and  St  jPaul,  and  of  a  fort  which  received  hb  own 
name  (in  its  Dutch  transcription,  "  Piterburgh."  )•  Next  year 
the  fort  of  Kronslott  was  erected  on  the  island  of  KotUn,  as  also 
the  Admiralty  on  the  Neva,  opposite  the  fbrtren.  Tbe  empetor 
took  most  severe  and  idmost  bArbarous  measures  for  increasing 
hb  newly  founded  city,  which  was  built  on  marshy  ground,  the 
buildings  resting  on  piles.  Thousands  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  Russia  were  removed  thither  and  died  in  erecting  the'fortress 
and  building  the  houses.  Under  Elizabeth  fresh  compulsory 
measures  raised  the  population  to  150,000,  and  thb  figure  was 
nearly  doubled  daring  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  (1762-1796). 
The  chief  embellishments  of  St  Petersburg  were  effected  during 
the  reigns  of  Alexander  I.  (1802-^825)  and  Nichcdas  I.  (1825- 
185s).  From  the  earUest  years  of  Russian  hbtory  trade  had  taken 
this  northern  direction.  Novgorod  owed  its  wealth  to  thb  fact; 
and  as  far  back  as  the  12th  century  the  Russians  had  their  forts 
on  Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Neva.  In  the  X4th  and  islh  centuries 
they  exchanged  their  wares  with  the  Danzig  merchants  at  Nu 
or  Nil — now  Vasilyevskiy  Island.  By  founding  St  Petersburg 
,  Peter  the  Great  only  restored  the  tra^e  to  its  old  channeb.  The 
system  of  canab  for  connecting  the  upper  Volga  and  the  Dnieper 
with  the  great  lakes  of  the  north  completed  the  work;  the 
commerdal  mouth  of  the  Volga  was  thus  transferred  to  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  and  St  Petersburg  became  the  export  harbour 
for  more  than  half  Russia.  Foreigners  hastened  thither  to  take 
possession  of  the  growing  export  trade,  and  to  thb  the  Russian 
capital  is  indebted  for  its  cosmopolitan  character.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system  and  the  colonization  of  southern 
Russia  now  operate,  however,  adversdy  to  St  Petersburg, 
while  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  Black  Sea  region 
b  tending  to  shift  the  Russian  centre  of  gravity;  new  centres 
of  commerdal,  industrial,  and  intellectual  life  are  bdng  developed 
at  Odessa  and  Rostov.  The  revival  of  Little  Russia  b  another 
influence  operating  in  the  same  direction.  Since  the  abolition 
of  serfdom  and  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  given  to  Russian 
thought  by  thb  reform,  the  provinces  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  dbpute  the  right  of  St  Petersburg  to  guide  the  political  life 
of  the  country.  It  lias  been  often  said  that  St  Petersburg  is 
the  head  of  Russia  and  Moscow  its  heart.  The  first  part  at  least 
of  thb  saying  b  true.  In  tbe  devdopment  of  thought  and  in 
naturalizing  in  Russua  the  results  of  west  European  ailture  and 
philosophy  St  Petersburg  has  played  a  prominent  part.  It 
has  helped  greatly  to  familiarize  the  public  with  the  teachings 
of  west  European  sdence  and  thinking,  and  to  give  to  Russian 
literature  its  liberality  of  mind  and  freedom  from  the  trammels 
of  tradition.  St  Petersburg  has  no  traditions,  no  history  beyond 
that  of  the  palace  conspiracies,  and  there  b  nothing  in  its  past 
to  attraa  the  w^ter  or  the  thinker.  But,  as  new  centres  of 
intellectual  life  and  new  currents  of  thought  (fevelop  again  at 
Moscow  and  Kiev,,  or  arise  anew  at  Odessa  and  in  the  eastern 
provinces,  these  i^ces  claim  the  right  to  their  own  share  in 
the  further  development  of  intellectual  life  in  Russia. 

(P.A.K.,J.T.  Bk.) 

SAIMT-PIERRB,  CHARLES  IR&ffo  CASTBL,  (Abb£  db 
(1658-1753),  French  writer,  was  bom  at  the  chJLteau  de  Saint- 
Pierre-rEglbe  near  Cherbourg  on  the  x8th  of  February  1658. 
Hb  father  was  bailii  of  the  Client  in,  and  Saint-Pierre  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits.  In  Parb  he  frequented  the  salons  of 
Madame  de  la  Fayette  and  of  the  marquise  de  Lambert.  He  was 
presented  to  the  abbacy  of  Tlron,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Academy  in  x69S-  ^  the  same  year  he  gained  a  footing  at  court 
as  almoner  to  Madame.  But  in  1718,  in  consequence  of  the 
iwlitical  offence  given  by  hb  Disccnrs  sur  la  polysynodU^. ht  was 
expelled  from  the  Academy.  He  afterwards  founded  the  dub 
of  the  Enire  sol,  an  independent  sodety  suppressed  in  1^31. 
He  died  in  Parb  on  the  29tKof  April  1743. 

Saint-Pierre's  works  are  almost  entirely  occupied  with  an 
acute  though  generally  visionary  criticism  of  politics,  law  and 
sodal  ihstitutions.  They  had  .a  great  influence  on  Rousseau, 
who  left  elaborate  fisminatlonsof  some  of  them,  and  reproduced 
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not  a  few  of  tbdr  ideas  in  his  own  work.  His  Prejet  de  paix 
perpUuette,  which  was  destined  to  exercise  considerable  influence 
on  the  devdofunent  of  the  various  schemes  for  securing  universal 
peace  which  culminated  in  the  Holy  Alliance,  was  published  in 
17 13  at  Utrecht,  where  he  was  acting  as  secretary  to  the  French 
plenipotentiaxy,  the  Abb£  de  Polignac,  and  his  Folysynodie 
contained  severe  strictures  on  the  government  of  Louis  XIV., 
with  projects  for  the  administration  of  France  by  a  system  of 
cousdls  for  each  department  of  government.  His  works  include 
a  number  of  memorials  and  projects  for  stopping  duelling, 
cqualiiing  taxation,  treating  mendicancy,  reforming  education 
and  speUingt  &c.  It  was  not,  however,  for  his  suggestions  for 
the  reform  of  the  constitution  that  he  was  disgraced,  but  because 
in  the  Ptlysynoiie  he  had  refused  to  Louis  XIV.  the  title  of  U 
Grand.  Unlike  the  later  reforming  abb&  of  the  philosophe 
period,  Saint-Pierre  was  a  man  of  very  unworldly  character  and 
quite  destitute  of  the  Frondeur  spirit. 

Hts  works  were  published  at  Amstetdam  in  173&-1740  and  his 
AmtuUs  poUtiques  in  London  in  1757.  A  diaaiflsion  of  his  principles, 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  just  estimation  of  the  high  value  of  his 
poUtical  and  economic  ideas,  is  given  by  S.  Silgler  Pascal  in  Un 
i^mUmparain  ipvi  au  X  VUf  n£k  Us  Projtts  dt  rabbi  de  Saint- 
Punt,  j6sS-i7i3  (Paris,  1900). 

lAlirr-PIERRE,  JACQUES  HENRI  BERNAROIM  DE  (1737- 
1814),  French  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Havre  on  the  19th  of 
January  1737.  He  was  educated  at  Caen  and  at  Rouen,  and 
became  an  engineer.  According  to  his  own  account  he  served 
in  the  axmy,  taking  part  in  the  Hesse  campaign  of  1760,  but 
was  **i««i««<^  for  insubordination,  and,  after  quarrelling  with 
fab  family,  was  in  some  difficulty.  He  appears  at  Malta,  St 
Petersburg,  Warsaw,  Dresden,  Berlin,  holding  brief  commissions 
as  an  >«gin»<>r  and  rejoicing  in  romantic  adventures.  But  he 
came  back  to  Paris  in  1765  poorer  than  he  set  out.  He  came 
Into  poaseasion  of  a  small  sum  at  his  father's  death,  and  in  1768 
he  set  out  for  the  Isle  of  France  (Mauritius)  with  a  government 
OHnmiasion,  and  remained  there  three  years,  returning  home 
in  1 771.  These  wanderings  supplied  Bernardin  with  the  whole 
of  his  stock-in-trade,  for  he  never  again  quitted  France.  On 
his  return  from  Mauritius  he  was  introduced  to  D'Aiembert 
and  his  friends,  but  he  took  no  great  pleasure  in  the  company 
of  any  literary  man  except  J.  J.  Rousseau,  of  whom  in  his  last 
years  be  saw  much,  and  on  whom  he  formed  both  his  character 
and  his  style.  His  Voyage  d  I'tU  de  Prance  (2  vols.,  1 773)  gained 
him  a  reputation  as  a  champion  of  innocence  and  religion,  and 
in  consequence,  through  tlw  exertions  of  the  bishop  of  Aix, 
a  pension  of  1000  livres  a  year.  It  is  soberest  and  therefore 
the  least  characteristic  of  his  books.  The  £tudes  de  la  nature 
(3  vols.,  17S4)  was  an  attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  from 
the  wonders  of  tuiture;  he  set  up  a  philosophy  of  sentiment  to 
oppow  the  materializing  tendencies  of  the  Encyclopaedists. 
His  masterpiece.  Paid  el  VtrginUf  appeared  in  1789  in  a  supple- 
mentary volume  of  the  £iudes,  and  his  second  great  success, 
much  less  sentimental  and  showing  not  a  little  humour,  the 
CMaumUre  indienne,  not  till  1790.  In  1792  he  married  a  very 
yoong  girl,  Fflidt^  Didot,  who  brought  him  a  considerable 
dowry.  For  a  short  time  in  1792  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  on  the  suppression  of  the  office 
-nceived  a  pension  of  3000  livres.  In  1795  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Institute.  After  his  first  wife's  death  he  married  in  1800, 
when  he  was  sixty-three,  another  young  girl,  Dfeirie  Pelleport, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  very  happy  with  her.  On  the  aist  of 
January  1814  he  died  at  his  house  at  Eragny,  near  Pontoise. 

Paad  el  Vtrrmie  has  been  pronounced  gaudy  in  style  and  unhealthy 
in  tone.  Pttnaps  Bernardin  is  not  fairly  to  m  judged  by  this  famous 
ito(y,  in  which  the  exuberant  sensibility  of  the  time  finds  equally 
exuberant  expression.  His  merit  lies  in  his  breaking  away  from  the 
arid  vocabulary  which  more  than  a  century  of  classical  writing  has 
broa^t  upcm  France,  in  bb  i^nuine  preference  for  the  beauties  of 
Btttofc,  and  in  hia  attempt  to  describe  them  faithfully.  After 
RotMseao,  and  even  more  than  Rousaeau,  Bernardin  was  m  French 
literature  the  apostle  of  the  return  to  nature,  thoush  both  in  him  and 
hia  immediate  loUower  Chateaubriand  there  b  still  much  mannerism 
andmncafity. 
Aim^  Martin,  disciple  of  Bernardin  and  the  second  husband  of  his 
,  pubiiiliea  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  18  volumes 
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(Paris,  i8i8-i8ao),  afterwards  increased  by  seven  volumes  of 
correspondence  and  memoirs  (1826).  Paid  et  Vtrftnte,  the  Ckammiire 
indienne,  &c.  have  often  been  separately  reprinted.  See  also  ArvMe 
Barin's  Bernardin  de  Sa$nt  Pierre  (1891}. 

8T  PIERRE  and  MIQUELON,  two  islands  10  m.  off  the  south 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  umted  area  about  91  sq.  m.  Both  an 
rugged  masses  of  granite,  with  a  few  small  streams  and  bJtes,  a 
thin  covering  of  sc^  and  scanty  vegetation.  Miquelon,  the  larger 
of  the  two,  consists  of  Great  Miquelon  and  Little  Miquelon,  or 
Langlade;  previous  to  1783  these  were  separated  by  a  navigable 
channel,  but  they  have  since  become  connected  by  a  dangerous 
mudbanJt.  St  Pkrre  has  a  sheltered  harbour  with  about  14  ft.  of 
water,  and  a  good  roadstead  for  large  vessels.  Their  importance 
is  due  to  their  proximity  to  the  great  Banks,  which  makes 
them  the  centre  of  the  French  AtUintic  fisheries.  These  are  kept 
up  by  an  elaborate  system  of  bounties  by  the  French  government, 
which  considers  them  of  great  importance  as  training  sailors 
for  the  navy.  Fishing  lasts  fxom  May  till  (Xrtober,  and  is  carried 
on  by  nearly  five  hundred  vesseb,  of  which  about  two-thirds 
are  fitted  out  from  St  Pierre,  the  remainder  coming  from  St 
Bffak>,  Cancale  and  other  French  coast  towns.  The  resident 
population,  which  centres  in  the  town  of  St  Pierre,  is  about  6500, 
swelled  to  over  10,000  for  a  time  each  year  by  extra  filling  hands 
from  France,  but  is  steadily  declining  owing  to  emigration  into 
Canada.  Owing  to  the  low  rates  of  duty,  vast  quantities  of  goods, 
especially  French  wines  and  liquors,  are  imported,  and  smuggled 
to  Newfoundland,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  though  of 
late  years  this  has  been  checked  by  a'  gradual  rise  in  the 
scale  of  duties,  and  by  the  presence  since  1904  of  a  British 
consul.  St  Pierre  is  connected  with  Halifax  (N.S.)  and  St  Johns 
(Newfoundland)  by  a  regular  packet  service,  and  is  a  station 
of  the  An^  American  Cable  Co.  and  the  Compagnie  franqaise 
des  cdUes  t&igrapkiques.  Excellent  facilities  for  primary  and 
secondaty  education  are  given,  but  the  attraction  of  the  fineries 
prevents  their  being  fully  used. 

The  islands  were  occupied  by  the  French  in  x66o,  and  fortified 

in  1700.    In  1702  they  were  captured  by  the  British,  and  held 

till  1763,  when  they  were  given  back  to  France  as  a  fishing 

station.    They  are  thus  the  sole  remnant  of  the  French  colonies 

in  North  America.    Destroyed  by  the  English  in  1778,  restored 

to  France  in  1783,  again  captured  and  depopulated  by  the  English 

in  i793«  recovered  by  France  in  1802  and  lost  in  1803,  the  isUnds 

have  remained  in  undisputed  French  possession  since  18x4 

(Treaty  of  Paris). 

See  Henrique.  Les  Colonies  trancaises^  t.  il.  (Paris,  1889) ;  Levasaeur, 
La  France,  t.  ii.  (Paris.  1893;:  L  Annie  cotoniale,  yearly  since  189J). 
contains  statistics  and  a  complete  bibliograi>hy ;  P.  T.  McGrath  m 
The  New  England  Magazine  (May  1903)  describes  the  daily  life  of  the 
people.  (W.  L.  G.) 

8T  POL.  COUNTS  OF.  The  countship  of  St  Pol-sur-Temoise  in 
France  (department  of  Pas-de-Calais),  belonged  in  the  ixth 
and  X2th  centuries  to  a  family  sumamed  Candavdne.  Elizabeth, 
hefress  of  this  house,  carried  the  countship  to  her  husband, 
Gaucher  de  Chitillon,  in  1205.  By  the  marriage  of  Mahaut  de 
Ch&tillon  with  Guy  VI.  of  Luxemburg,  St  Pol  passed  to  the  housk 
of  Luxemburg.  It  was  in  possession  of  Louis  of  Ltuemburg, 
constable  of  France,  who  was  beheaded  in  1475.  The  constable's 
property  was  confiscated  by  Louis  XI.,  but  was  subsequently 
restored  in  1488  to  his  granddaughters,  Marie  and  Francoise  of 
Luxemburg.  Marie  (d.  1 542)  was  coimtess  of  St  Pol,  and  married 
Francois  de  Bourbon,  count  of  Venddme.  Their  son,  Francois  de 
Bourbon,  count  of  St  Pol  (1491-X545),  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
and  courageous  generals  of  Francis  I.  Marie,  daughter  of  the 
last-mentioned  count,  brought  the  countship  of  St  Pol  to  the 
hoiise  of  Orleans-Longueville.  In  X705  Marie  of  Orleans  sold  it  to 
Elisabeth  of  Lorraine-Lillebonne,  widow  of  Louis  de  Melun, 
prince  of  £pinoy,  and  their  daughter  married  the  prince  of 
Roban-Soubiae,  who  thus  became  count  of  St  Pol.       (M.  P.*) 

ST  POL-DB-lA)N,  a  town  of  north-western  France,  in  the 
department  of  Finistdre,  about  x  m.  from  the  shore  of  the 
English  Channel,  and  X3i  m.  N.  of  Morlaix  by  the  railway  to 
Roscoff.  Pop.  (1906),  town,  3353;  commune,  8140.  St  Pol-de- 
lion  is  a  quaint  town  with  several  old  houses.   The  cathedral  b 
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hxgdy  in  the  Norman  Gothic  ityle  of  the  X3th  and  eaily  Z4th 
centuries.  The  west  front  has  a  projecting  portico  and  two 
towers  x8o  ft.  liigh  with  granite  spires.  Within  the  church  there 
are  beautifully  carved  staUs  of  the  i6th  century  and  other  works 
of  art.  On  the  right  of  the  high  altar  is  a  wooden  shrine  con- 
taining the  bell  of  St  Pol  de  L£on,  which  was  said  to  cure  headache 
and  diseases  of  the  ear,  and  at  the  side  of  the  main  entrance 
is  a  huge  baptismal  font,  popularly  regarded  as  the  stone 
coffin  of  Conan  M6riadec,  king  of  the  Bretons.  Notre  Dame  de 
Kreizker,  dating  mainly  from  Uie  second  half  of  the  14th  century, 
has  a  celebrated  spire,  252  ft.  high,  which  crowns  the  central 
tower.  The  north  porch  is  a  fine  spe<;iRien  of  the  flamboyant 
style.  In  the  cemetery,  which  has  a  chapel  of  the  xsth  century, 
there  are  ossuaries  of  the  year  1500. 

In  the  6th  century  a  Welsh  monk,  Paul,  became  bishop  of 
the  small  town  of  L£on,  and  lord  of  the  domain  in  its  vicinity, 
which  passed  to  his  successors  and  was  increased  by  them. 
In  1793  the  town  was  the  centre  of  a  serious  but  tmsuccessful 
rising  provoked  by  the  recruiting  measures  of  the  Convention. 

SAINT  PRIEST,  FRANCOIS  BMMANUEL  OUIONARD, 
CHEVAUEa,  then  Coicte  de  (1735-1821),  French  sutesman,  was 
bom  at  Grenoble  on  the  X2th  of  March  1735.  ^  Ife  was  admitted 
a  knight  (ckepolier)  of  the  Order  of  Malta  at'five  years  of  age, 
and  at  fifteen  entered  the  army.  He  left  active  service  in  1763 
with  the  grade  of  colonel,  and  for  the  next  four  years  represented 
the  court  of  France  at  Lisbon.  He  was  sent  in  x  768  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  remained  with  one  short  interval  till  1785, 
and  married  Wilhelmina  von  Ludolf ,  daughter  of  the  Neapolitan 
ambassador.  His  Mimoires  sur  I'ambassade  de  France  en 
Turquie  d  le  commerce  des  Franfais  dans  le  Levant,  prepared 
during  a  visit  to  France,  were  only  published  in  1877,  when  they 
were  edited  by  C.  Schefcr.  After  a  few  months  spent  at  the  court 
of  the  Hague,  he  joined  the  ministry  of  Necker  as  minister  without 
a  portfolio,  and  in  Necker's  second  cabinet  in  1789  was  secretary 
of  the  royal  household  and  minister  of  the  interior.  He  became 
a  special  object  of  the  popular  hatred  because  he,  was  alleged  to 
have  replied  to  women  begging  for  bread,  "  You  had  enough 
while  you  had  only  one  king;  demand  bread  of  your  twelve 
hundred  sovereigns."  Nevertheless  he  held  office  until  December 
1790.  Shortly  after  his  resignation  he  went  to  Stockholm,  where 
his  brother-in-law  was  Austrian  ambassador.  In  1795  he  joined 
the  comte  de  Provence  at  Verona  as  minister  of  the  household. 
He  accompanied  the  exiled  court  to  Blankenburg  and  Mittau, 
retiring  in  1808  to  Switzerland.  After  vainly  seeking  permission 
to  return  to  France  he  was  expelled  from  Switzerland,  and 
wandered  about  Europe  until  the  Restoration.  Besides  the 
memoirs  already  mentioned  be  wrote  an  Examen  des  assemblies 
provinciales  (1787). 

His  eldest  son.  GuiLLAUiiBEMi<ANUBL(r776-r8l4), became  major- 
general  in  the  Russian  service,  and  served  in  the  campaigns  of 
Alejtander  I.  against  Napoleon.  He  died  at  Laon  in  18 14.  The 
second,  Armand  Eicmanubl  Charlbs  (i 782-1 863),  became  dvil 
governor  of  Oklessa,  and  married  Princess  Sophie  Galiczin.  The 
third,  Emmanuel  Louis  Maris  GuiGNARD,vicomte  de  Saint  Priest 
(1780-1881),  was  a  godson  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Like  his  elder 
brother  he  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  France  in  1814.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  duke  of  AngouMme, 
and  during  the  Hundred  Days  tried  to  raise  Dauphin^  in  the  royal 
cause.  He  served  with  distinction  in  Spoun  in  X823.  when  he  was 
promoted  lieutenant-general.  After  two  years  at  BeHin  he  became 
French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  where  he  negotiated  in  1828  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Spanish  debt.  When  the  revolution  of  July  compelled 
his  retirement,  Frederick  VII.  made  him  a  nandee  of  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  duke  of  Almazan,  in  recosnitbn  of  his  services.  He  then 
joined  the  circle  of  the  duchess  of  Berry  at  Naples,  and  arranged 
her  escapade  in  Provence  in  1832.  Saint  Priest  was  arrested,  and 
was  only  released  after  ten  montns*  imprisonment.  Having  arranged 
for  an  asylum  in  Austria  for  the  duchess,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  Icgitimut  society  until  hb  death,  which 
occurred  at  Saint  Priest,  near  Lyons,  on  the  26th  of  February  1881. 

Alexis  Guicnaro,  comte  oe  Saint  Priest  (i8o;s-i85i),  was  the 
son  of  Armand  de  Saint  Priest  and  Princess  Galitzm.  Educated  in 
Russia,  he  returned  to  France  with  his  father  in  1822,  and  soon  made 
his  mark  in  literary  circles.  His  most  important  works  were  HiOoire 
de  la  royaiUi  considirie  dans  us  erinnts  jusqu'i  la  formation  des 
principaUs  monarekiet  de  P Europe  (2  vols.,  1842):  Hitteve  de  la 
dmte  des  JisuUes  (1844) :  HisUrire  de  la  comqtiite  de  Naples  (4  vols., 


1847-18^8).  He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  in  January  xSao. 
Meanwhile  he  had  departed  from  the  l»itimist  tradition  of  his 
family  to  become  a  warm  friend  to  the  Orieans  monarchy,  which 
he  served  between  i%x\  and  1838  as  ambassador  in  Brszil.  at  Lisbon 
and  at  Copenhagen.  He  died,  while  on  a  visit  to  Moscow,  on  the  29th 
of  Septemner  1851. 

SAINT  PRIVAT,  a  village  of  Lorraine,  7  m.  N.W.  of  Metx. 

The  village  and  the  slopes  to  the  west  played  a  great  part  in 
the  battle  of  Gravelolte  (August  x8,  1870).  (See  Meiz  and 
Franco-German  War.)^  At  St  Privat  occurred  the  famous 
repulse  of  the  Prussian  Guard  by  Marshal  Canrobert's  corps. 

ST  QUENTIN,  a  manufacturing  town  of  northern  France, 
capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  32  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Laon  by  raiL  Pop.  (1906)  49>305.  The  town  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Somme,  at  its  junaion  with  the  St 
Quentin  Canal  (which  unites  the  Somme  with  the  Scheldt) 
and  the  Crozat  Canal  (which  unites  it  with  the  Oise).  The  port 
carries  on  an  active  traffic  in  building  materials,  cosl,  timber, 
iron,  sugar  and  agricultural  produce.  Built  on  a  slope,  with  a 
southern  exposure,  the  town  is  dominated  by  the  collegiate 
church  of  St  Quentin,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  the 
north  of  France,  erected  during  the  12th,  13th,  14th  and  xsth 
centuries.  The  church,  which  has  no  west  facade,  terminates 
at  that  end  in  a  tower  and  porul  of  Romanesque  architecture; 
it  has  double  transepts.  Its  tength  is  436  ft.  and  the  heis^t 
of  the  nave  124  ft.  The  choir  (f3th  century)  has  a  great  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Reims;  like  the  chapeJa  of  the  apse  it  is 
decorated  with  polychromic  paintings.  There  are  remains  of  a 
choir-screen  of  the  14th  century.  Under  the  choir  is  a  crypt  of 
the  xith  century,  rebuilt  in  the  X3th  century,  and  containing  the 
tombs  of  St  Quentin  (Quintin)  and  his  fellow-martyrs  Victoricus 
and  Gentianus.  The  Champs  £lys£es,  an  extensive  promenade, 
lies  east  of  the  cathedral.  The  h6tel-de*ville  of  St  (^entin  is  a 
splendid  building  of  the  X4th,  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  with  a 
flamboyant  facade,  adorned  with  curious  sculptures.  The 
oouncU-roora  is  a  fine  hall  with  a  double  wooden  cdUng  and 
a  huge  chimneypiece,  partly  Gothic  partly  Renaissance.  A 
monument  commemorates  the  siege  of  1557  (see  below),  and 
another  ckxe  to  the  river  the  part  played  by  the  town  in  1870 
and  X87X.  A  building  of  the  soth  century  is  appropriated  to  the 
law  court,  the  learned  societies,  the  museum  and  the  library. 
St  Quentin  b  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  of  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce,  and  of  a  board  of  trade-arbitration,  and  has 
an  exchange,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  lyc6es  for  both  sexes. 
The  town  is  the  centre  of  an  industrial  district  which  manufactures 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics.  St  Quentin  produces  chiefly  piqu6 
and  window-curtains,  and  carries  on  the  ginning  and  prriiminary 
processes  and  the  bleaching  and  finishing.  Other  industries  are 
the  making  of  embroideries  by  machinery  and  by  hand,  and 
the  mannfarture  of  iron  goods  and  machinery.  Trade  is  in 
grain,  flax,  cotton  and  wool. 

St  Quentin  (anc.  Augusta  Veromanduorum)  stood  at  the 
meeting-place  of  five  military  roads.  In  the  3rd  century  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  Gains  (^uintinus,  who  had  come 
thither  from  Italy  as  a  preacher  of  Christianity.  The  date  of 
the  foundation  of  the  bishopric  is  uncertain,  but  about  539 
it  was  transferred  to  Noyon.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century  St  Eloi  (Eligius),  bishop  of  Noyon,  estaUished  a  collegiate 
chapter  at  St  Quentin's  tomb,  which  became  a  famous  place  of 
pilgrimage.  1^  town  thus  gained  an  importance  which  was 
increased  during  the  middle  ages  by  the  rise  of  its  cloth  manu> 
facture.  After  it  had  been  thrice  ravaged  by  the  Normaias,  the 
town  was  surrounded  by  walls  in  883.  It  became  under  Pippin, 
grandson  of  Charlemagne,  one  of  the  principal  domains  of  the 
counts  of  Vermandois,  and  in  1080  received  from  Coimt  Herbert 
IV.  a  charter  which  was  extended  in  x  103  and  is  the  earliest  of 
those  freely  granted  to  the  towns  of  northern  France.  From 
1420  to  X47X  St  Quentin  was  occupied  by  the  Burgundiaxuk 
In  X557  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  (see  bdow).  Philip 
commemorated  the  victory  over  the  relieving  force  under  the 
Constable  Montmorency  by  the  foundation  of  the  EscuriaL 
Two  years  later  the  town  was  restored  to  the  French,  and 
in  1560  it  was  assigned  as  the  dowry  of  Mary  Stuart.    The 
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fbctificatkoi  erected  under  Louis  XIV.  were  demolished 
brtween.  1810  and  i8ao.  During  the  Franco-Pruasisn  War 
St  Quentin  repulsed  the  German  attacks  of  the  8th  of  October 
1870;  and  in  January  1871  it  was  the  centre  of  the  great 
battle  fought  by  General  Faidherbe  (below). 

1.  Baltf*  ef  IS57' — ^^  army  of  Spaniards  under  Emmanuel 
Phifibert  of  Savoy,  mvading  France  from  the  Meuae,  joined  an  allied 
oontiiigent  of  Ei^;liah  tiuopa  under  the  walls  of  St  Quentin,  which  was 
then  doady  beiiqgcd.  Admiral  Col^y  threw  ninudf  on  to  the 
town,  and  the  old  Constable  Montmoicncy  jirejjaied  to  relieve  it. 
On  St  Lawrence's  Day,  loth  August,  the  relieving  column  reached 
the  town  without  difficulty,  but  time  was  wasted  in  drawing  off  the 
garrison,  for  the  pontoons  mtended  to  bridge  the  canal  had  marched 
at  the  tail  of  the  column,  and  when  brought  up  were  mismanaged. 
The  besiners.  recovering  from  their  surprise,  formed  the  plan  of 
cutting  OB  the  retreat  ol  the  relieving  army.  Montmorency  had 
thrown  out  the  necessary  protective  posts,  but  at  the  point  which 
the  besiegers  chose  for  their  passage  the  post  was  composed  of  poor 
troops,  who  6cd  at  the  first  shot.  Thus,  while  the  consuUe  was 
b<My  with  his  boats,  the  Spanish  army  filed  across  the  Bridn  of 
RouvfX)y,  some  ctistance  abo^  the  town,  with  impunity,  and  Mont- 
mofency.  in  the  hope  of  executing  his  mission  without  fighting, 
refund  to  allow  the  cavalry  under  the  due  de  Ncven  to  charge  them, 
and  oriscmlculated  his  time  of  freedom.  The  Spaniards,  enormously 
superior  in  force,  cut  off  and  destroyed  the  French  i^ndarmene 
who  formed  the  vanguard  of  the  column,  and  then  headed  off  the 
slow-moving  infantry  south  of  Essigny-le-Grand.  Around  the 
lOdOOO  French  ^thered  some  40,000  assauams  with  forty-two  guns. 
The  cannon  thinned  their  ranlu.  and  at  last  the  cavalry  broke  in  and 
slandered  them.  Yet  Coligny  nllantly  held  St  Quentin  for 
seventeen  days  longer,  Nevers  rallied  the  remnant  of  the  army 
and,  garrisoning  Poonne,  Ham  and  other  strong  places,  entrenched 
himsnf  in  front  of  Compidgne.and  the  allies,  disheartened  by  a  war 
of  sieges  and  skirmtthes,  came  to  a  standstill.  Soon  afterwards 
Philip,  jealous  of  the  renown  of  bis  generals  and  unwilling  to  waste 
his  highly  trained  soldados  in  ineffective  fighting,  ordered  the  army 
to  retreat  (17th  October),  disbanded  the  temporary  regiments  and 
disperaed  the  permanent  corps  in  winter  quarters. 

a.  The  Awf  cf  1871  was  fought  between  the  German  I.  army 
under  General  von  Goeben  and  the  French  commanded  by  General 
Faidlicfte.  The  latter  concentrated  about  St  Quentin  on  the  18th 
of  January,  and  took  up  a  defensive  position  on  both  sides  of  the 
Somme  CanaL  The  Germans,  though  inferior  in  numben,  were 
greatly  superior  in  discipline  and  training,  and  General  von  Goeben 
boldly  decided  to  attack  both  'Wings  of  the  French  togeth^  on  the 
19th.  The  attack  took  the  customary  enveloping  form.  After 
several  hours'  fighting  it  was  brought  to  a  stanastul,  but  Goeben, 
vag  his  reserves  in  masterly  fashion,  drove  a  wedge  into  the  centre 
of  the  French  fine  between  the  canal  and  the  railway,  and  followed 
this  up  with  another  blow  on  the  other  bank  of  the  canal,  along  the 
Ham  road.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  decisive  attack  by  the  whole 
of  the  left  wing  of  the  Germans,  but  the  French  offered  strenuous 
resistance,  ana  it  was  not  umil  four  o'clock  that  General  Faidhei  be 
made  up  his  mind  to  retreat.  By  skilful  disfMsitions  and  orderly 
asovement  most  of  his  infantiy  and  all  but  six  of  his  guns  were 
brought  off  safely,  but  a  portion  of  the  army  was  cut  off  by  the 
victorious  left  wing  of  the  Germans,  and  the  defeat,  the  last  act  in  a 
long-drawn-oat  struggle,  was  sufficiently  deciFive  to  deny  to  the 
defendera  any  hope  of  taking  the  fidd  again  without  an  interval  of 
rest  and  irorganintion.    Ten  days  later  the  general  armistice  was 


SAnrr-UiAU  CCSAR  VICHAIIO  08(1639-1692),  French 
historian,  was  bom  in  Savoy,  but  educated  in  Paris  by  the 
Jesuits.  Varillaa  gave  him  ids  taste  for  history  and  served  as 
his  modd;  be  wrote  hardly  anytt-mg  but  historical  novels. 
The  only  merit  of  his  Don  Carlos  (1673)  is  that  of  having  furnished 
Schiller  with  several  of  the  speeches  in  his  drama.  In  the 
following  year  he  produced  the  Conjuraium  da  Espagnois  contre 
la  RipMique  d€  Venue  en  1618,  which  had  a  phenomenal 
success,  but  Is  all  the  same  merely  a  literary  pastiche  in  the 
style  of  Sallust.  This  work  and  his  reputation  as  a  free>thinker 
bfxnight  him  to  the  notice  of  Hortense  Mandni,  duchesse  de 
Mazarin,  whose  reader  and  friend  he  became,  and  who  took 
Um  with  her  to  England  (1675).  "The  authorship  of  the  duchess's 
Mimabts  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  without  reason.  Among 
his  authentic  works  is  included  a  short  treatise  De  la  crUigue 
(1691),  directed  against  Andry  de  Boisregard's  Rijlexions  sur 
la  langue  franfoise.  His  (Euvres  c6mplH<s  frtre  published 
in  3  vohiroes  (1745);  <^  Mcond  edition  (1757)  reached  8  volumes, 
bat  thb  b  due  to  the  inclusion  of  some  works  falsely  attributed 
to  bim.  Saint-Rtel  was,  in  fact,  a  fashionable  writer  of  his 
period;  the  dcBUUid  for  him  in  the  book-market  was  simflar 
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to  that  for  Saint-fivremond,  to  whom  he  was  inferior.    He 

wrote  in  an  easy  and  pleasant,  but  mediocre  style. 

See  Pire  Lebng,  BihtiotMlque  kistorigue  de  la  France,  No.  48,  122; 
Barolo,  Memorie  spettanti  atta  vita  di  Saint-Rial  (1780;  Saint-Rdal 
was  an  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Turin);  Sayous,  Histoire  de  la 
litUratnre  frantaise  d  rUranger. 

8T  RtaT»  a  town  of  south-eastern  France  in  the  department 
of  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  15  m.  N.E.  of  Aries  by  road.  Pop.  (1906), 
town,  3668;  commune,  6x48.  It  is  prettily  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  range  of  hills  named  the  Alpines  or  Alpilles  in  a 
vall^  of  olive  trees.  The  town  has  a  modem  chuzdi  with  a 
lofty  i4th<entury  spire.  About  a  mile  to  the  south  are  Gallo- 
Roman  relics  of  the  ancient  Glanum,  destroyed  about  480. 
They  comprise  a  triumphal  arch  and  a  fine  three>storied 
mausoleum  of  uncertain  date.  Near  by  is  the  old  piiory  of  St 
Paul-de-Mausole  with  an  interesting  church  and  cloister  of 
Romanesque  architecture.  In  the  vicinity  of  St  Rimy  there 
are  quarries  of  building  stone,  and  seed-cultivation  is  an 
important  industry. 

ST  RIQUIBR*  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department 
of  Somme,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Abbeville  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  1158. 
St  Riquicr  (originally  Cenlula)  was  famous  for  its  abbey,  founded 
about  625  by  Riquier  {Rickamis)^  son  of  the  governor  of  the  town. 
It  was  enriched  by  King  Dagobert  and  prospered  under  the 
abbacy  of  AngUbert,  son-in*law  of  Charlemagne.  The  buildings 
(t8th  century)  are  occupied  by  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  The 
church,  a  msgnificent  example  of  flamboyant  Gothic  architecture 
of  the  isth  and  i6th  centuries,  has  a  richly  sculptured  west 
front  surmounted  by  a  square  tower.  In  the  interior  the  fine 
vaulting,  the  Renaissance  font  and  carved  stalls,  and  the  frescoes 
in  the  treastiry  are  especially  noteworthy.  The  treasury, 
among  other  v^uable  relics,  possesses  a  copper  cross  said  to  be 
the  work  of  St  Eloi  (Eligius).  The  town  has  a  mimidpal  belfry 
of  the  X3th  or  X4th  centuries.  In  1536  St  Riquier  repulsed  an 
attack  by  the  Germans,  the  women  especially' distinguishing 
themselves.  In  1544  it  was  burnt  by  the  En^ish,  an.  event 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  its  decline. 

See  Htoocque,  '*  H»c.  de I'abbaye  et  de  la  ville  de  St  Riquier,"  in 
Af^m.  see,  aniiq,  Picardie.  Documents  isMits,  ix.-xL  (Pans,  1880- 
1888). 

SAIMTIp  BATHE  OF  THB.  This  battle  is  frequently  called 
by  the  date  on  which  it  took  place — the  i3th  of  April  1782. 
The  French  know  it  as  the  battle  of  Dominica,  near  the  coast 
of  which  it  was  fought.  The  Saints  are  small  rocky  islets  in 
the  channel  between  the  islands  of  Dominica  and  Guadaloupe 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  battle  b  of  exceptional  importance  in 
naval  history;  it  was  by  far  the  most  considerable  fought 
at  sea  in  the  American  War  of  Independence,  and  was  to  Great 
Britain  of  the  nature  of  a  deliverance,  since  it  not  only  saved 
Jamaica  from  a  formidable  attack,  but  after  the  disasters  in 
North  America  went  far  to  restore  British  prestige.  The  comte 
de  Grasse,with  33  sail  of  the  line,  was  at  Fort  Royal  in  Martinique. 
His  aim  was  to  effect  a  combination  with  a  Spanish  force  from 
Cuba,  and  invade  Jamaica.  A  British  fleet  (36  sail  of  the  line), 
commanded  by  Sir  George,  afterwards  Lord  Rodney  (q.v.),  was 
anchored  in  Gros  Islet  Bay,  Santa  Lucia.  On  the  8lh  of  April 
the  British  lookout  frigates  reported  that  the  French  were 
at  sea,  and  Rodney  immediately  sailed  in  pursuit.  Light  and 
variable  sea  or  land  breezes  made  the  movements  of  both  fleets 
uncertain.  Some  of  the  ships  of  each  might  have  a  wind,  while 
others  were  becalmed.  On  the  9th  of  April  eight  ships  of  the 
British  van,  at  some  distance  from  the  bulk  of  their  fleet,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  mountain  called  the  Mome  au  Diable  in 
Dominica,  were  attacked  by  fifteen  of  the  French.  The  comte 
de  Grasse,  whose  own  ships  were  much  scattered  and  partly 
becalmed,  and  who  moreover  was  hampered  by  the  transports 
carrying  soldiers  and  stores,  did  not  press  the  attack  home. 
His  chidf  wish  was  to  carry  his  fleet  through  the  channel  between 
Dominica  and  Guadaloupe,  while  Rodney  was  anxious  to  force  a 
battle.  During  the  night  of  the  xith-i2th  the  greater  part 
of  the  French  had  cleared  the  channel,  but  a  collision  took  place 
between  two  of  their  .ships  by  which  one  was  severely  damaged. 
The  crippled  vessel  was  se^n  and  pursued  by  four  ships  of  the 
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British  van.  The  comte  de  Grasae  recalled  all  his  vessels,  and 
bore  down  towards  the  British.  Rodney  ordered  the  last  of  his 
ships  to  lead  into  action,  the  others  following  her  in  succession, 
and  the  detached  ships  falling  in  behind  as  they  returned  from 
the  pursuit.  The  two  fleets  in  line  of  battle  passed  one  another, 
the  French  steering  in  a  southerly,  the  British  in  a  northerly 
direction.  Both  were  going  very  slowly.  Fire  was  opened 
about  8  o'clock,  and  by  lo  o'clock  the  louling  British  ship  had 
passed  the  last  of  the  French.  While  the  action  was  in  progress, 
one  of  the  variable  winds  of  the  coast  began  to  blow  from  the 
south,  while  the  northern  extremities  of  the  fleets  were  in  an 
easterly  breeze.  Confusion  was  produced  in  both  forces,  and 
a  great  gap  was  created  in  the  French  line  just  ahead  of  the 
"  Formidable"  (loo),  Rodney's  flagship.  The  captain  of  thefleet, 
Sir  Charles  Douglas,  called  his  attention  to  the  opening,  and 
urged  him  to  steer  through  it.  The  fighting  instructions  then 
in  force  made  it  incumbent  on  an  admiral  to  preserve  the  order 
in  which  he  began  the  action  unchanged.  Rodney  hesitated  to 
depart  from  the  traditional  order,  but  after  a  few  moments 
of  doubt  accepted  the  suggestion.  The  *'  Formidable"  was 
steered  through  the  opening,  followed  by  six  of  those  immediately 
behind  ho*.  The  ships  towards  the  rear  passed  through  the 
disordered  French  in  the  smoke,  which  was  very  thick,  without 
knowing  what  they  had  done  till  they  were  beyond  the  enemy. 
About  X  o'clock  the  British  had  all  either  gone  beyond  the  French 
or  were  to  the  east  of  them.  The  French  were  broken  into 
three  bodies,  and  were  completely  disordered.  The  comte  de 
Grasse,  in  his  flagship  the  "  Ville  de  Paris,"  with  five  other 
vessels,  was  isdated  from  his  van  and  rear.  Rodney  directed  his 
attack  on  these  six  vesseb,  which  were  taken  after  a  very  gallant 
resistance.  It  was  the  general  belief  of  the  fleet  that  many  more 
would  have  been  captured  if  Rodney  had  pursued  more  vigorously, 
but  he  was  content  with  the  prizes  he  had  taken.  Two  more 
of  the  French  were  captured  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  afterwards 
Lord  Hood,  in  the  Mona  Passage  on  the  19th  of  April. 

See  Beataon,  Na»al  and  Military  Memoirs  (London,  1804),  vol.  5; 
and  a  careful  Analysis  from  the  French  aide  by  Chevalier,  Histoire 
de  la  marine  francaise  pendant  la  guerre  de  I'indipendance  amiricaine 
(Paris,  1877).  (D.  H.) 

SAINT-SAfiNS.  CHARLES  CAHILLB  (1835-  ),  French 
composer,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  October  1835.  After 
having  as  a  child  taken  lessons  on  the  piano,  and  learned  the 
elements  of  composition,  he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in 
the  organ  class,  then  presided  over  by  Eugene  Benoist,  obtaining 
the  second  prize  in  1849,  and  the  first  two  years  later.  For  a 
short  time  he  studied  composition  under  Hal6vy,  and  in  1852, 
and  again  in  1864,  competed  without  success  for  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome.  Notwithstanding  these  unaccountable  failures,  Saint- 
SaSns  worked  indefatigably.  In  1853,  when  only  eighteen,  he 
was  appointed  organist  at  the  Church  of  St  Merry,  and  from 
1861  to  1877  was  organist  at  the  Madeleine,  in  succession  to 
Lef6bure-W€ly.  An  overture  entitled  "  Spartacus,"  which  has 
remained  unpublished,  was  crowned  at  a  competition  instituted 
in  1863  by  the  Soci6t6  Sainte  C^cile  of  Bordeaux.  The  greatest 
triumph  of  his  early  career  was,  however,  attained  in  1867,  when 
the  prize  was  unanimously  awarded  to  him  for  his  cantata  "  Les 
Noces  de  Prom6th£e  "  in  the  competition  organized  during  the 
International  Exhibition  of  that  year — a  prize  competed  for  by 
over  two  hundred  musicians. 

Though  he  had  acquired  a  great  liame  as  a  pianist,  and  had 
made  successful  concert  tours  through  Europe,  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  ears  of  the  larger  public  by  the  produc- 
tion of  an  opera,  which  in  France  counts  for  more  than  anything 
else.  After  the  tragic  events  of  1870,  when  Saint-Sa<!ns  did  his 
duty  as  a  patriot  by  serving  in  the  National  Guard,  the  oppor- 
tunity at  last  offered  itself,  and  a  one-act  opera  from  his  pen, 
La  Princesse  jaune^  with  words  by  Louis  Gallet,  was  produced 
at  the  Op^ra  Comique  with  moderate  success  on  the  1 2th  of  June 
1872.  Le  Timbre  d'argent,  a  four-act  opera  performed  at  the 
Th£itre  Lyrique  in  1877,  was  scarcely  more  successful.  In  the 
meanwhile  his  "  symphonic  poems"  "  Le  Rouet  d'Omphale," 
*'  Dansc  Macabre,"  '*  Phaiton  "  and  *'  La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule  " 


obtained  for  him  a  world-wide  celebrity.  These  admirablo 
examples  of  "  programme  music  "  count  ambng  his  best  known 
works. 

At  last,  through  the  influence  of  Liszt,  his  Biblical  opera 5aiM0fi 
et  Dalila  was  brought  out  at  Weimar  in  1877.  This  work,  gener- 
ally accepted  as  his  operatic  masterpiece,  had  been  begun  as  far 
back  as  1869,  and  an  act  had  been  heard  at  one  of  Colonne'a 
concerts  in  1875.  Notwithstanding  its  great  success  at  Weimar, 
its  first  performance  on  French  soil  took  place  at  Rouen  in  1890. 
The  following  year  it  was  given  in  Paris  at  the  Eden  Theatre,  and 
finally  in  1892  was  produced  at  the  Grand  Op^,  where  it  has 
remained  one  of  the  most  attractive  works  of  the  ripertoire.  Its 
Biblical  subject  stood  in  the  way  of  its  being  performed  on  the 
London  stage  untH  1909,  when  it  was  given  at  Covent  Garden 
with  great  success.  None  of  his  works  is  better  calculated 
to  exemplify  the  dual  tendencies  of  his  style.  The  first  act,  with 
its  somewhat  formal  choruses,  suggests  the  influence  of  Bach  and 
Handel,  and  is  treated  rather  in  the  manner  of  an  oratorio.  The 
liiore  dramatic  portions  of  the  opera  are  not  uninfluenced  by 
Meyerbeer,  while  in  the  mellifluous  strains  allotted  to  the 
temptress  there  are  occasional  suggestions  of  Gounod.  Of 
Wagner  there  is  but  little  trace,  save  in  the  fact  that  the  com- 
poser has  divided  his  work  into  scenes,  thus  avoiding  the  old- 
fashioned  denominations  of  "  air,"  "  duet."  "  trio,"  &c.  The 
score,  howevo*,  is  not  devoid  of  individuality.  The  influences 
mentioned  above,  possibly  excepting  that  of  Bach  in  the  earlier 
scenes,  are  rather  of  a  superficial  nature,  for  Saint-SaSns  has 
undoubtedly  a  style  of  his  own.  It  is  a  composite  style,  certainly, 
and  all  the  materials  that  go  towards  forming  it  may  not  be 
absolutely  his;  that  is,  the  eclecticism  of  his  mind  may  lead  him 
at  one  moment  to  adopt  an  archaic  form  of  expression,  at  another 
to  employ  the  current  musical  language  of  his  day,  and  sometimes 
to  blend  the  two.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  latter  case  that  he  shows 
most  individuality;  for  although  his  works  may  denote  the 
varied  influences  of  such  totally  dissimilar  masters  as  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Liszt  and  Gounod,  he  ever  rontrives  to  put  in  some- 
thing of  his  own. 

After  the  production  of  Samson  ei  Dalila  Saint-SaSns  stood 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways — ^looked  at  askance  by  the  reactionary 
section  of  the  French  musicians,  and  suspected  of  hirbouring 
subversive  Wagnerian  ideas,  but  ready  to  be  welcomed  by  the 
progressive  party.  Both  sides  were  doomed  to  disappointment, 
for  in  his  subsequent  operas  Saint-Sa&is  attempted  to  effect  a 
compromise  between  the  older  and  the  newer  forms  of  opera. 
He  had  already  entertained  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  history  of 
France  for  operatic  purposes.  The  first  and  only  result  of  this 
project  has  been  £tienne  Marcd,  an  opera  produced  at  Lyons  in 
1879.  Although  of  unequal  merit,  owing  partly  to  its  want  of 
unity  of  style,  this  work  contains  much  music  of  an  attractive 
kind,  and  scarcely  deserves  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen. 
Forsaking  the  history  of  France  he  now  composed  his  opera 
Henry  VIII.,  produced  at  the  Paris  Grand  Op^ra  in  1883.  The 
librettists  had  concocted  a  piece  that  was  sufficiently  wdl  knit 
and  abounded  in  dramatic  contrasts.  While  adhering  to  his 
system  of  compromise  by  retaining  certain  conventional  operatic 
features,  Saint-Sa£ns  had  in  this  instance  advanced  somewhat 
by  employing  leit  mctivs  in  a  more  rigorous  fashion  than  hitherto, 
although  he  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  discard  airs  cut  after  the 
old  pattern,  duets  and  quartets.  Henry  VIII.,  which  was  given 
at  (Movent  Garden  in  1898,  occupies  an  honourable  place  among 
the  composer's  works.  Proserpine,  a  lyrical  drama  produced  at 
the  Paris  Op6ra  Comique  in  1887,  achieved  a  succis  d*estime  and 
no  more.  A  not  much  better  fate  befell  Ascanio,  an  opera 
founded  on  Paul  Meurice's  drama  Benvenuio  Cdlini,  and  brought 
out  at  the  Grand  Optra  in  1890.  Phryni,  however,  a  two-act 
trifle  of  a  light  description,  produced  at  the  Optra  Comique  in 
1893,  met  with  success.  In  1895  Fridigonde,  an  opera  begun  by 
Ernest  Guiraud  and  completed  by  Saint-Sagns,  was  produced  in 
Paris.  The  "  Ijrrical  drama  "  Les  Barbares,  given  at  the  Grand 
Optra  in  1901,  was  received  with  marked  favour. 

Saint -Safes  worked  succcaafuUy  in  every  field  of  his  art.    Besides 
the  operas  above  alluded  to,  he  composed  the  following  ofatorioa 
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aad  aautas:  '*Ontorio  de  Nod.'*  **  Les  Nocet  de  PnMn^hfe/* 
PBahn  -  Codi  enarrtnt."  "  Le  EMluge,"  "  U  Lyre  et  U  harpe  "; 
three  synphonieft:  four  symiAonic  poems  ("  Le  Rouet  d'Omphale," 
"  Phaaon,"  "  Oanse  Macabre,"  '^La  Jeunesae  d'Hercule'*);  five 
pianoCbfte  concettos;  three  viotin  concertos;  two  suites,  inarches, 
and  other  works  for  orchestra;  the  ballet  ZofoUe;  music  to  the 
drama  Dijamri,  ^;iveo  at  the  open*air  theatre  of  B^sicrs;  a  quintet 
for  piano  and  stnngs,a  quartet  for  piano  and  strinn,twotnos  for 
piano  and  strings,  a  string  quartet,  a  septet,  violoncello  sonata,  two 
violin  sonatas;  a  Mass,  a  Requiem,  besides  a  quantity  of  piano  and 
organ  muse,  and  many  songs,  duets  and  choruses.  He  also  published 
three  books,  entitled  Harmonie  el  mtlodie.  Portrait  *t  somenirs,  and 
ProUhmes  ti  ssvjlirex,  besides  a  volume  of  poems.  Rimes  famil^s. 
The  honorary  degree  of  Doctorof  Muiicwas  conferred  upon  hqnby 
Cambridce  University  in  1893. 

SADnSBURT,  GEORGB  BDWARD  BATEMAM  (1845-  ), 
Englisfa  man  of  lettets,  was  bora  at  Southampton  on  Uie  33rd 
of  October  1845.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College  School, 
London,  and  at  Merton  College,  Oxford  (B.A„  1868),  and  spent  six 
years  in  Guernsey  as  senior  classical  master  of  Elizabeth  College. 
From  1874  to  1876  he  was  headmaster  of  the  Elgin  Educational 
Institute.  He  bqsan  his  literary  career  in  1875  as  a  critic  for  the 
Academy,  and  for  ten  years  was  actively  engaged  in  journalism, 
becoming  an  important  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Saiurday 
ReeUm.  Some  of  the  critical  essays  contributed  to  the  literary 
journals  were  afterwards  collected  in  his  Essays  m  EHglisk 
LiUratMre,  1780-1860  (3  Vols.,  1890-1895),  Essays  on  French 
NvMlists  (1891),  MisceUaneotu  Essays  (1892),  Corrected  Impres- 
su»^  (1895).  His  first  book,  A  Primer  oj  French  IMeraiure 
(1880),  and  his  Short  History  of  French  Literature  (1883;  6th 
cd.,  Osiwd,  1901),  were  followed  by  a  series  of  editions  of  French 
classics  and  of  books  and  articles  on  the  history  of  French  litera- 
ture, which  made  him  the  most  prominent  English  authority  on 
the  subjea.  His  studies  in  English  literature  were  no  less 
comprehensive,  and  included  the  valuable  revision  of  Sir  Waller 
Scott's  edition  of  Dryden's  Works  (Edinburgh,  18  vols.,  1883- 
1893),  Dryden  (1881)  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series, 
History  of  Eliaabethan  Literature  (1887),  History  of  Nineteenth 
Ceu^iry  Literature  (1896),  A  Short  History  of  English  Literature 
(1898,  3rd  cd.  1903),  an  edition  of  the  Minor  Caroline  Poets  of 
Ike  Caroline  Period  (3  vols.,  1905-1906),  a  collection  of  rare  poems 
of  great  value,  and  editions  of  English  classics.  He  edited  the 
series  of  "  Periods  of  European  Literature,"  contributing  the 
volumes  on  The  Flourishing  of  Romanu  and  the  R,i»  of  Allegory 
(1897),  and  The  Earlier  Renaissance  (1901).  In  1895  he  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature  at  Edinburgh  univer- 
sity, and  subsequently  produced  two  of  his  most  important 
works,  A  History  of  Criticism  (3  vols.,  1900-1904),  with^  the 
companion  volume  Loci  Critici,  Passages  Illustrative  of  Critical 
Theory  and  Practice  (Boston,  U.S.A.,  a&d  London,  1903),  and 
A  History  of  English  Prosody  from  the  12th  Century  to  the 
Present  Day  (L,  1906;  ii.,  2908;  iii.,  1910);  also  The  Later 
Nineteenth  Century  (1909).- 

8T  8SRVAN.  a  town  of  western  France,  in  the  department  of 
IQe-et-Vilaine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ranee,  south  of  St  Malo, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Anse  des  Sablons,  a  creek 
I  m.  wide  (see  St  Malo).  Pop.  (1906)  9765.  It  is  not  enclosed 
by  waOs,  and  with  its  new  houses,  straight  wide  streets  and 
numerous  gardens  forms  a  contrast  to  its  neighbour.  North  of 
the  town  there  is  a  wet-dock,  37  acres  in  extent,  forming  part 
of  the  harbour  of  St  Malo. ,  The  creek  on  which  it  opens  is  dry  at 
low  water,  but  at  high  water  is  30  to  40  ft.  deep.  The  dock  is 
used  chiefly  by  coasting  and  fishing  vessels,  a  fleet  starting 
annually  for  the  Newfoundland  cbd-fioheries.  Two  other  ports 
on  the  Ranoe,  south-west  of  the  town  at  the  foot  of  the  tower 
of  Solidor,  are  of  small  importance.  This  stronghold,  erected 
towards  the  dose  of  the  14th  century  by  John  IV.,  duke  of 
Brittany,  for  the  purpose  of  contesting  the  daims  to  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  town  of  Josselin  de  Rohan,  bishop  of  St  Malo, 
consists  of  three  distinct  towers  formed  into  a  triangle  by  loop- 
holed  and  machicolated  curtains.  To  the  west  St  Servan  termi- 
nates in  a  peninsula  on  which  stands  the  *'  dt£,"  inhabited  by 
irork-people,  and  the  "  fort  de  la  cit6  ";  near  by  is  a  modern 
diapd  whidi  has  replaced  the  cathedral  of  $t  Peter  of  Aleth, 


the  seat  of  a  bishopric  from  the  6th  to  the  i3th  century.  The 
parish  church  is  modera  .(1742-1842).  St  Servan  has  a  com- 
munal college.  It  carries  on  steam-sawing,  boat-building,  rope- 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  ship's  biscuits. 

The  "  Citi  "  occupies  the  site  of  the  dty  of  Aleth,  which  at  the 
close  of  the  Roman  empire  supplanted  Coraeul  as  the  capital  of  the 
Curiosolites.  Aleth  was  a  bulwark  of  Druidism  in  those  regions  and 
was  not  Christianized  till  the  6th  oenturjr,  when  St  Malo  became  its 
first  bishop.  On  the  removal  of  the  bishopric  to  St  Malo  Aleth 
declined  and  was  almost  destroyed  by  St  Loub  in  1335;  the  houses 
that  remained  standing  became  the  nucleus  of  a  new  community, 
originating  from  St  Muo,  which  placed  ttsdf  under  the  patronage  ot 
St  Servan,  apostle  of  the  Orkneys.  It  was  not  till  the  Revolution 
that  St  Servan  became  a  separate  commune  from  St  Malo  with  a 
munidpality  and  police  of  its  own. 

8T  SEVER,  a  town  of  south-western  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Landes,  11  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Mont  de  Marsan  on  the  Southern  railway  between  that  town 
and  Bayonne.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  3508;  commune,  4<^«  St 
Sever  stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour  in 
the  district  of  the  Chalosse.  Its  streets,  bordered  in  places  by 
old  houses,  are  narrow  and  winding.  The  promenade  of  Morianne 
laid  out  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp  called  Palestrion  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  Adour  and  .the  pine  forests  of  the 
Landes.  The  church  of  St  Sever,  a  Romanesque  building  of  the 
1 2th  cehtury,  with  seven  apses,  once  bdonged  to  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  founded  in  the  loth  century.  The  public  in- 
stitutions of  the  town  indude  the  sub-prefecture,  a  tribunal  of 
first  instance,  and  a  practical  school  of  agriculture  and  viticulture 
which  occupies  a  former  Dominican  convent.  There  is  trade  in 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  Chalosse,  especially  geese. 

SAINT-SIMON,  CLAUDE  DE  ROUVROT,  Due  de  (1607- 
1693),  French  courtier,  was  bom  in  August  1607,  being  the  second 
son  of  Louis  de  Rouvroi,  seigneur  du  Plessis  (d.  1643),  who  had 
been  a  warm  supporter  of  Henry  of  Guise  and  the  League.  With 
his  elder  brother  he  entered  the  service  of  Louis  XIII.  as  a  page 
and  found  instant  favour  with  the  king.  Named  first  equerry 
in  March  1627  he  became  in  less  than  three  years  captain  of  the 
chAteaux  of  St  (jermain  and  Versailles,  master  of  the  hounds, 
first  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  royal  councillor  and  governor 
of  Meulan  and  of  Blaye.  On  the  fall  of  La  Rochelle  he  received 
lands  in  the  vicim'ty  valued  at  80,000  livres.  About  three 
years  later  his  seigniory  of  Saint-Simon  in  Vermandois  was 
erected  into  a  duchy,  and  he  was  created  a  peer  of  France.  He 
was  at  first  on  good  terms  with  Richelieu  and  was  of  service  on 
the  Day  of  Dupes  (nth  of  November  1630).  Having  suffered 
disgrace  for  taking  the  part  of  his  unde,  the  baron  of  Saint- 
L£ger,  after  the  capture  of  Catdet  (xsth  of  August  1636),  he 
retired  to  Blaye.  He  fought  in  the  campaigns  of  1638  and  1639, 
and  after  the  death  of  Richelieu  returned  to  court,  where  he  was 
coldly  received  by  the  king  (i8th  of  February  1643)'  Thence- 
forth, with  the  exception  of  siding  with  Condi  during  the  Fronde, 
he  took  smaU  part  in  politics.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  3rd  of 
May  Z693.  By  his  first  wife,  Diane  de  Budos  de  Portes,  a 
relative  of  Condi,  whom  he  married  in  1644  and  who  died  in 
1670,  he  had  three  daughters.  By  his  second  wife,  Charlotte 
de  I'Aubespine,  whom  he  married  in  1672,  he  had  a  son  Louis, 
the  "  author  of  the  memoirs  "  (see  below). 

SAINT-SIMOir,  CLAUDE  HENRI  DE  ROUVROT,  CoiCTE  de 
(1760-1825),  the  founder  of  French  socialism,  was  bom  in  Paris 
on  the  17th  of  (ktober  1760.  He  bdonged  to  a  younger  branch 
of  the  family  of  the  due  de  Saint-Simon  (above).  His  education 
was  directed  by  D'Alembert.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  assisted 
the  American  colonies  In  their  revolt  against  Britun.  From 
his  youth  Saint-Simon  felt  the  promptings  of  an  eager  ambition. 
His  valet  had  orders  to  awake  him  every  morning  with  the 
words,  "  Remember,  monsieur  le  comte,  that  you  have  great 
things  to  do."  Among  his  early  schemes  was  one  to  unite  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  by  a  canal,  and  another  to  construct 
a  cand  from  Madrid  to  the  sea.  Although  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Luxembourg  during  the  Terror,  he  took  no  part  of 
any  importance  in  the  Revolution,  but  profited  by  it  to 
amass  a  little  fortune  by  land  speculation — not  on  any  selfish 
1  account,  however,  as  be  said,  but  to  facilitate  his  future  projects. 
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Accordingly,  when  he  was  nearly  forty  yean  of  age  he  went 
through  a  varied  course  of  study  and  experiment,  in  order  to 
enlarge  and  clarify  his  view  of  things.  One  of  these  experiments 
was  an  unhappy  marriage — ^undertaken  merely  that  he  might 
have  a  salon — which,  after  a  year's  duration,  was  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent.  The  result  of  his  experiments  was  that  he 
found  himself  completely  impoverished,  and  lived  in  penury 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  first  of  his  numerous  writings, 
LeUres  d*un  habitant  de  Cenhe,  appeared  in  1802;  but  his  early 
writings  were  mostly  scientific  and  political.  In  1817  he  began 
in  a  treatise  entitled  L'Industrie  to  propound  his  socialistic 
views,  which  he  further  developed  in  VOrganisateur  (i8iq),  a 
periodical  on  which  Augustin  Thierry  and  Auguste  Comte 
collaborated.  .The  first  number  caused  a  sensation,  but  it  brought 
few  converts.  In  1821  appeared  Du  sysUme  industridj  and  in 
1823-1824  CatUhisme  da  industrids.  The  last  and  most  im- 
portant expression  of  his  views  is  the  Nouveatt  Christianisme 
(1825),  which  he  left  unfinished.  For  many  years  before  his 
death  in  1825  (at  Paris  on  the  19th  of  May),  Saint-Simon  had 
been  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits.  He  was  obliged  to  accept 
a  laborious  post,  working  nine  hours  a  day  for  £40  a  year,  to 
live  on  the  generosity  of  a  former  valet,  and  finally  to  solicit 
a  small  pension  from  his  family.  In  1823  he  attempted  suicide 
in  despair.  It  was  not  till  very  late  in  his  career  that  he 
attached  to  himself  a  few  ardent  disciples. 

As  a  thinker  Saint-Simon  was  entirely  deQcient  in  system, 
clearness  and  consecutive  strength.  But  his  great  influence 
on  modern  thought  is  undeniable,  both  as  the  historic  founder 
of  French  socialism  and  as  suggesting  much  of  what  was  after- 
wards elaborated  into  Comtism.  Apart  from  the  details  of  his 
socialistic  teaching,  which  are  vague  and  unsystematic,  we  find 
that  the  ideas  of  Saint-Simon  as  to  the  reconstruction  ojf  society 
are  very  simple.  His  opinions  were  conditioned  by  the  French 
Revolution  and  by  the  feudal  and  military  system  still  prevalent 
in  France.  In  opposition  to  the  destructive  liberalism  of  the 
Revolution  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  new  and  positive 
reorganization  of  society.  So  far  was  he  from  advocating  fresh 
social  revolt  that  he  appealed  to  Louis  XVIII.  to  inaugurate 
the  new  order  of  things.  In  opposition,  however,  to  the  feudal 
and  military  system,  the  former  aspect  of  which  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  restoration,  he  advocated  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  industrial  chiefs  should  control  society.  In  place 
of  the  medieval  church  the  spiritual  direction  of  society  should 
fall  to  the  men  of  science.  What  Saint-Simon  desired,  therefore, 
was  an  industrialist  state  directed  by  modem  science  in  which 
universal  association  should  suppress  war.  In  short,  the  men 
who  are  fitted  to  organize  society  for  productive  labour  are 
entitled  to  bear  rule  in  it.  The  social  aim  is  to  produce  things 
useful  to  life.  The  contrast  between  labour  and  capital  so  much 
emphasized  by  later  socialism  is  not  present  to  Saint-Simon, 
but  it  is  assumed  that  the  industrial'chiefs,  to  whom  the  control 
of  production  is  to  be  committed,  shall  rule  in  the  interest  of 
society.  Later  on  the  cause  of  the  poor  receives  greater  atten- 
tion, till  in  his  greatest  work.  The  New  Christianity,  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  religion.  It  was  this  development  of  his  teaching 
that  occasioned  his  final  quarrel  with  Comte.  Previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  Nouteau  Christianisme,  Saint-Simon  had  not 
concerned  himself  with  theology.  Here  he  starts  from  a  belief 
in  God,  and  his  object  in  the  treatise  is  to  reduce  Christianity  to 
its  simple  and  essential  elements.  He  does  this  by  clearing  it 
of  the  dogmas'  and  other  excrescences  and  defects  which  have 
gathered  round  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  forms  of  it.  He 
propounds  as  the  comprehensive  formula  of  the  new  Christianity 
this  precept — "  The  whole  of  society  ought  to  strive  towards 
the  amelioration  of  the  moral  and  physical  existence  of  the 
poorest  class;  society  ought  to  organize  itself  in  the  way  best 
adapted  for  attaining  this  end."  This  principle  became  the 
watchword  of  the  entire  school  of  Saint-Simon. 

During  his  lifetime  the  views  of  Saint-Simon  had  very  little 
influence;  and  he  left  only  a  few  devoted  disciples,  who 
continued  to  advocate  the  doctrines  of  their  master,  whom  they 
(evcrtd  as  a  prophet.    Of  these  the  most  important  were 


Olinde  Rodrigues,  the  favoured  disciple  of  Saint-Simon,  and 
Barth£lemy  Prosper  Enfantin  (9.9.),  who  together  had  received 
Saint-Simon's  last  instructions.  Their  first  step  was  to  establish 
a  journal,  Le  Producteur,  but  it  was  discontinued  in  1826.  The 
sect,  however,  had  begun  to  grow,  and  before  the  end  of  i8a8, 
bad  meetings  not  only  in  Paris  but  in  many  provincial  towns. 
An  important  departure  was  made  in  1828  by  Amand  Hazard, 
who  gave  a  "  complete  exposition  of  the  Saint-Simonian  faith  " 
in  a  long  course  of  lectures  at  Paris,  which  were  well  attended. 
His  Exposition  de  la  doctrine  de  St  Simon  (2  vols.,  1828-1830), 
which  is  by  far  the  best  account  of  it,  won  more  adherents.  The 
second  volume  was  chiefly  by  Enfantin,  who  along  with  Bazard 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  society,  but  who  was  superior  in  meta- 
physical power,  and  was  prone  to  push  his  deductions  to 
extremities.  The  revolution  of  July  ( 1 830)  brought  a  new  freedom 
to  the  socialist  reformers.  A  proclamation  was  issued  demanding 
the  community  of  goods,  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  inheritance, 
and  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  Early  next  year  the  school 
obtained  possession  of  the  Ciobe  through  Pierre  Lerouz  (q.v.), 
who  had  joined  the  school,  which  now  numbered  some  of  the 
ablest  and  most  promising  young  men  of  France,  many  of  the 
pupils  of  the  £cole  Poly  technique  having  caught  its  enthusiasm. 
The  members  formed  themselves  into  an  association  arranged 
in  three  grades,  and  constituting  a  society  or  family,  which  lived 
out  of  a  common  purse  in  the  Rue  Monsigny.  Before  long, 
however,  dissensions  began  to  arise  in  the  sect.  Bazard,  a  man 
of  logical  and  more' solid  temperament,  could  no  longer  work  in 
harmony  .With  Enfantin,  who  desired  to  establish  an  arrogant 
and  fantastic  sacerdotalism  with  lax  notions  as  to  marriage  and 
the  relation  of  the  sexes.  After  a  time  Bazard  seceded  and  many 
of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  school  followed  his  example. 
A  series  of  extravagant  entertainments  given  by  the  society 
during  the  winter  of  1832  reduced  its  financial  resources  and 
greatly  discredited  it  in  character.  They  finally  removed  to 
M£nilmontant,  to  a  property  of  Enfantin,  where  they  lived  in  a 
communistic  society,  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  dress.  Shortly 
after  the  chiefs  were  tried  and  condemned  for  proceedings 
prejudicial  tQ  the  social  order;  and  the  sect  was  entirely  broken 
up  (1832).  Many  of  its  members  became  famous  as  engineers, 
economists,  and  men  of  business. 

In  the  achool  of  Saint-Simon  we  find  a  great  advance  on  the  vague 
and  confused  views  of  the  master.  In  the  philoMphy  of  history  they 
recognize  epochs  of  two  kinds,  the  critical  or  negative  and-  the 
organic  or  constructive.  The  former,  in  which  philosophy  is  the 
dominating  force,  is  characterized  by  war,  egotism  and  anarchy ;  the 
latter,  which  is  controlled  b^r  religion,  is  marked  by  the  spirit  of 
obedience,  devotion,  association.  The  two  spirits  of  antagonism 
and  association  are  the  two  great  social  principles,  and  on  the  de^ee 
of  prevalence  of  the  two  depends  the  character  of  an  epoch.  The 
spirit  of  association,  however,  tends  more  and  more  to  prevail  over, 
its  opponent,  extcndinff  from  the  family  to  the  city,  from  the  city  to 
the  nation,  and  from  the  natbn  to  the  federation.  This  principle  of 
associatbn  is  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  social  development  pi  the 
future.  Under  the  present  system  the  industrial  chief  exploits  the 
proletariat,  the  members  01  which,  though  nominally  free,  mukt 
accept  hb  terms  under  pain  of  starvation.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
is  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  inheritance,  and  the  union  of  all  the 
instruments  of  labour  in  a  social  fund,  which  shall  be  expbitcd  by 
association.  Society^  thus  becomes  sole  proprietor,  intrusting  to 
social  groups  and  social  functionaries  the  management  of  the  vanous 
properties.  The  right  of  succession  is  transferred  from  the  family 
to  the  state.  The  school  of  Saint-Simon  insists  strongly  on  the 
claims  qf  merit ;  they  advocate  a  social  hierarchy  in  which  each  man 
shall  be  placed  according  to  his  capacity  and  rewarded  according  to 
his  works.  This  is,  indeed,  a  most  special  and  pronounced  feature  of 
the  Saint-Simon  socialism,  whose  theory  of  g;overnmcnt  is  a  kind  cS 
spiritual  or  scientific  autocracy,  degenerating  into  the  fantastic 
sacerdotalism  of  Enfantin.  With  regard  to  the  family  and  the  relation 
of  the  sexes  the  school  of  Saint-Simon  advocated^  the  complete 
emancipation  of  woman  and  her  entire  equality  with  man.  ^  The 
"  social  individual  "  is  man  and  woman,  who  are  associated  in  the 
exercise  of  the  triple  f uiictk>n  of  religion,  the  state  and  the  family.  I  n' 
its  official  declarations  the  school  maintained  the  sanctity  of  the 
Christian  law  of  marriage.  Connected  with  these  doctrines  was  their 
famous  theory  of  the  "  rehabilitation  of  the  flesh,"  deduced  from  the 
philosophic  theory  of  the  school,  which  was  a  species  of  Pantheism, 
though  they  repudiated  the  name.  On  this  theory  they  rejected  the 
dualism  so  much  emphauzed  by  Catholic  Christianity  in  its  penances 
and  mortifications,  and  held  that  the  body  should  be  restored  to  its 
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doe  pbce  of  honour.  It  b  a  v^gue  principle,  of  which  the  ethical 
character  depends  on  the  inti'ipretaibn;  and  it  was  variously  inter- 
preted in  the  school  of  Saint-^nxm.  It  was  certainly  immoral  as 
held  by  Eafaatin.  by  whom  it  was  developed  into  a  kind  of  sensual 
mystiosa,  a  system  of  free  love  with  a  religious  sanction. 
•  An  ^scellent  edition  of  the  works  of  Saint-Simon  and  Enfantin 
was  published  by  the  survivors  of  the  sect  (47  vols..  Parts,  1865- 
1^78;.  See.  in  addition  to  the  works  cited  above.  L.  Reybaud, 
Etudes  smr  Us  riformiaUurs  ceniemparains  (7th  edition,  Paris,  1864) ; 
Paul  Janet.  Saint-Simmi  el  le  Satnt-Simonisme  (P&ris.  1878):  A.  J. 
Booth,  Saint'Siwum  and  Saint-Simomsm  (London,  1871):  Georg^ 
Weill,  Un  Pr^urseur  du  Mcto/ssme,  Soint'SimoH  et  sen  auere  (Paris, 
1894),  and  a  histoiy  of  the  £coU  Saint-Simemenne,  by  the  same 
author  (1896):  G.  Dumas,  Psyckologie  de  deux  messies  posUin^s 
Si  Sim^n  et  Coude  (1905);  E.  Levasscur's  Etudes  sociaUs  sous  la 
JUsiauntion,  contains  a  sopd  section  on  Saint-Simon. 

(T.  K.;J.T.S.*) 

SAnrr-SIMOV,  LOUIS  DB  ROUVROT,  Duc  de  (f67S~i755)» 
French  soldier,  dipbmatist  and  writer  of  memoirs,  was  bom  at 
VcTMilles  on  the  x6th  of  January  1675.  The  peerage  granted 
to  his  father,  Gaude  de  St  Simon  (7.9.) ,  is  the  central  fact  in  his 
history.  The  French  peerage  under  the  old  rigime  was  a  very 
peculiar  thing,  difficult  to  comprehend  at  all,  but  quite  certain 
to  be  miscomprehended  if  any  analof^  of  the  English  peerage 
b  imported  into  the  consideratioir.  No  two  things  could  be  more 
differept  in  France  than  ennobling  a  man  and  making  him  a 
peer.  No  one  was  made  a  peer  who  was  not  ennobled,  but  men 
of  the  noblest  blood  in  France  and  representing  their  houses 
might  not  be,  and  in  most  cases  were  not,  peers.  Derived  at 
least  traditionally  and  imaginatively  from  the  doiae  pairs  of 
Charlemagne,  the  peers  were  supposed  to  represent  the  chosen 
of  the  noble»e,  and  gradually,  in  an  indefinite  and  constantly 
disputed  fashion,  became  associated  with  the  parlement  of  I^ris 
as  a  quasi-legblative  (or  at  least  law-registering)  and  directly- 
judicial  body.  But  the  peerage  was  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  not  persons  but  the  holders  of  certain  fiefs  were  made 
peers.  Strictly  q)eaking,  neither  Saint-Simon  nor  any  one 
else  in  the  same  case  was  made  a  peer,  but  hb  estate  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  %  duchipairie  or  a  comtipairiess  the  casemight 
be.  Still  the  peers  were  in  a  way  a  standing  committee  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  body  of  nobles,  and  it  was  Saint-Simon's 
lifelong  ideal,  and  at  times  hb  practical  effort  to  convert  them 
into  a  SOTt  of  great  council  of  the  nation. 

Hb  mother,  Charbtte  de  TAubespine,  belonged  to  a  family  not 
of  the  oldest  nobility  but  one  which  had  been  dbtinguished 
in  the  public  service  at  least  since  the  time  of  Frsncb  I.  Her 
son  Loub  was  well  educated,  to  a  great  extent  by  herself,  and 
he  had  had  for  godfather  and  godmother  Loub  XIV.  and  the 
queen.  After  some  tuition  by  the  Jesuits  (especially  by  Sanadoir, 
the  editor  of  Horace),  he  joined  the  mous^letaires  gris  in  1692. 
He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  and  the  battle  of  Neer- 
winden.  ^ut  it  was  at  thb  very  time  that  he  chose  to  begin 
the  crusade  of  his  life  by  instigating,  if  not  bringing,  an  action 
on  the  part  of  the. peers  of  France  against  Luxembourg,  hb 
victorious  general,  on  a  point  of  precedence.  He  fought,  how- 
ever, another  campaign  or  two  (not  under  Luxembourg),  and  in 
1695  married  Gabricllc  de  Durfort,  daughter  of  the  mar6chal 
de  Lorges,  under  whom  he  latterly  served..  He  seems  to  have 
regarded  her  with  a  respect  and  affection  not  very  usual  between 
husband  and  wife  at  Uie  time;  and  she  sometimes  succeeded 
in  modifying  hb  arbtocratic  ideas.  But  as  he  did  not  receive 
the  promotion  he  desired  he  ffung  up  hb 'commission  in  1702. 
Loub  took  a  dislike  to  him,  and  it  was  with,  difficulty  that  he  was 
able  to  keep  a  footing  at  courL  He  was,  however,  intensely 
interested  in  all  the  transactions  of  Versailles,  and  by  dint  of  a 
most  heterogeneous  collection  of  instruments,  ranging  from 
dukes  to  servants,  he  nianaged  to  obtain  the  extraordinary 
secret  information  which  he  has  handed  down.  Hb  own  part 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  subordinate.  He  was  appointed 
ambanador  to  Rome  in  r705,  but  the  appointment  was  cancelled 
before  he  started.  At  last  he  attached  himself  \o  the  duke  of 
Orleans  and,  though  thb  was  hardly  likely  to  conaliate  Louis's 
goodwill  to  him,  it  gave  4iim  at  least  the  status  of  belonging 
to  a  definite  party,  and  it  eventually  placed  him  In  the  position 
of  tzied  ffkod  -to  the  acting  chief  of  the  it^te.    He  .was  able, 


moreover,  to  combine  attachment  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  with 
that  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Both  atuchments  were  no  doubt 
all  the  more  sincere  because  of  his  undying  hatred  to  "  the 
bastards,",  that  b  to  say,  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Loub  XIV. 
It  does  not  appear  that  thb  hatred  was  founded  on  moral  reasons 
or  on  any  real  fear  that  these  bastards  would  be  intruded  into 
the  succession.  The  true  cause  of  hb  wrath  was  that  they  had 
precedence  of  the  peers. 

The  death  of  Loub  seemed  to  give  Saint-Simon  a  chance  of 
realizing  hb  hopes.  The  duke  of  Orloms  was  at  once  acknowledged 
regent,  and  Saint-Simon  was  of  the  council  of  regency.  But  no 
steps  were  taken  to  carry  out  hb  favourite  vision  of  a  France 
ruled  by  the  nobles  for  its  good,  and  he  had  little  real  influence 
with  the  regent.  He  was  indeed  gratified  by  the  degradation  of 
"  the  bastards,"  and  in  1731  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Spain  to  arrange  for  the  marriage  (not  destined  to  take  place) 
of  Loub  XV.  and  the  infanta.  Hb  visit  was  splendid ;  he  received 
the  grandeeship,  and,  though  he  also  caught  the  smallpox, 
he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  business.  After  hb  return  he  had 
little  to  do  with  public  affairs.  Hb  own  account  of  the  cessation 
of  hb  intimacy  with  Orleans  and  Dubob,  the  latter  o{  whom 
had  never  been  hb  friend,  b,  like  hb  own  account  of  some  other 
events  of  hb  life,  obsctire  and  rather  suspicious.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  was  practically  ousted  by  the  favourite. 
He  survived  for  more  than  thirty  years;  but  little  b  known  of 
hb  life.  Hb  wife  died  in  1743,  hb  eldest  son  a  little  later;  he 
had  other  family  troubles,  and  he  was  loaded  with  debt.  When 
he  died,  at  Paris  on  the  and  of  March  1755,  he  had  almost  entirely 
outlived  hb  own  generation  (among  whom  he  had  been  one  of 
the  youngest)  and  the  prosperity  of  hb  house,  though  not  its 
notoriety.  Tlib  last  was  in  strange  fashion  revived  by  a  dbtant 
relative  bom  five  years  after  hb  own  death,  Oaude  Henri, 
Gomte  de  Saint-Simon  (q.v.), 

^  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  actual  events  of  Saint-SImon's 
life,  long  as  it  was  and  high  as  was  hb  position,  are  neither  numerous 
nor  noteworthy.  He  is,  however,  an  almost  unique  example  of  a 
roan  who  has  acquired  great  literary  fame  entirely  by  posthumous 
publications.  He  was  an  indefatigable  writer,  and  he  began  very 
early  to  set  down  in  black  and  white  all  the  fe^ossip  he  collected,  all 
hb  interminable  legal  disputes  of  precedence,  and  a  vast  mass  of 
unclassified  and  almost  undassifiable  matter.  Most  of  hb  manu- 
scripts came  into  the  possession  of  the  government,  and  it  was 
long  before  their  contents  were  published  in  anything  tike  fidness. 
Partly  in  the  form  of  notes  on  Dangeau's  Jownal,  partly  in  that  of 
ori^nal  and  independent  memoirs,  partly  in  scattered  and  multi- 
farious tracts  and  disquisitions,  he  had  committed  to  paper  an 
immense  amount  of  matter.  But  the  mere  mass  of  these  productions 
b  their  least  noteworthy  feature,  or  rather  it  is  most  remarkable  as 
contrasting  with  their  character  and  styles  Saint-Simon,  though 
careless  and  sometimes  even  ungrammatical,  ranks  among  the  most 
striking  memoir-writers  of  France,  the  country  richest  in  memoirs 
of  any  in  (he  world.  Hb  pettiness,  hb  absolute  injustice  to  his 
private  enemies  and  to  those  who  espoused  public  parties  with  which 
he  dicl  not  agree,  the  bitterness  which  allows  him  to  give  favourable 
portraits  of  hardly  any  one,  his  omnivorous  appetite  for  gossip,  hb 
lack  of  proportion  and  perspective,  are  all  lost  sight  of  in  admiration 
of  hb  extraordinary  genius  for  hbtorical  narrative  and  character- 
drawing  of  a  certain  sort.  He  has  been  compared  to  Tacitus,  and 
for  once  the  comparison  is  just.  In  the  midst  of  his  enormous  mass 
of  writing  phrases  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Roman's  occur  frequently, 
and  here  and  there  are  passives  of  sustained  description  equal,  for 
intense  concentration  of  light  and  life,  to  those  of  Tacitus  or  of  any 
other  historian.  As  may  be  expected  from  the  vast  extent  of  his 
work,  it  b  in  the  highest  degree  unequal.  But  he  is  at  the  same  time 
not  a  writer  who  can  be  "  sampled'*  easily,  inasmuch  as  hb  most 
characteristic  phrases  sometimes  occur  in  the  midst  of  long  stretches 
of  quite  uninteresting  matter.  A  few  critical  studies  of  him, 
especblly  those  of  Sainte-Beuve,  are  the  b^s  of  much,  if  not  most, 
that  has  been  written  about  him.  Yet  no  one  is  ao  tittle  to  be  taken 
at  second-hand.  Even  his  most  famous  passans,  such  as  the 
account  of  the  death  of  the  dauphin  or  of  the  Bca  of  Justice  where 
his  enemy  the  duke  of  Maine  was  degraded,  will  not  give  a  fair  idea 
of  hb  talent.  These  are  hb  gallery  pieces,  hb  great  ''^machines,"  as 
French  art  slang  calb  them.*  Much  more  noteworthyas  well  as  more 
frequent  are  the  sudden  touches  which  he  gives.  The  bwhops  anr 
"  cuistres  violets  " ;  M.  de  Caumartin  "  porte  sous  son  manteau  toute 
la  fatuity  que  M.  de  Villeroy  6tale  sur  son  baudrier":  another 

Slitician  has  a  "  mine  de  chat  fach6."  In  short,  the  interest  of  the 
emoirs,  independent  of  the  large  addition  of  positive  knowlcd^ 
whidi  they  malcc,  is  one  of  constant  surprise  at  tne  novel  and  adroit 
use  of  word  and  phrase.  Some  of  Macaulay's  roost  tvilUant  portraita 
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and  sketchea  of  incident  are  adapted  and  tometimcs  almost  literally 
translated  from  Saint-Simon. 

The  first  edition  of  Saint-Simon  (some  acatteved  pieces  may  have 
been  printed  before)  appeared  in  1788.  It  was  a  mere  selection  in 
three  volumes  and  was  much  cut  down  before  it  was  allowed  to 
appear.  Next  year  four  more  volumes  made  their  appearance,  and 
in  1791  a  new  edition,  still  further  increased.  The  whole,  or  rather 
not  the  whole,  was  printed  in  1829-1830  and  reprinted  some  ten 
years  later.  The  real  creator  of  Saint-Simon,  as  far  as  a  full  and  exact 
text  b  concerned,  was  M.  Ch^ruel,  whose  edition  in  30  vdumes  dates 
from  i8s6j  and  was  reissued  again  revised  in  1872.  So  immense, 
however,  is  the  mass  of  Saint-Simon's  MSS.  that  still  another 
recension  was  given  by  M.  de  Boislisle  in  i88a,  with  M.  Chfruel's 
assistance,  while  a  newer  edition,  yet  once  more  revised  from  the 
MS.,  was  begun  in  190A.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the 
matter  other  than  the  Memoirs  is  of  altogether  inferior  interest  and 
nuiy  be  pretty  safely  neglected  by  any  one  but  professed  anti- 
quarian and  historical  students.  For  criticism  on  Saint-Siroon  there 
is  nothing  better  than  Sainte-Beuve's  two  sketches  in  the  3rd  and 
15th  volumes  of  the  Catueries  du  lundi.  The  latter  was  wntten  to 
accompany  M.  Ch^ruel's  first  edition.  In  English  by  far  the  most 
accurate  treatment  is  in  a  l^thian  prixe  essay  t^  E.  C^nnan  (Oxford 
and  London,  1885).  (G.  Sa.) 

8T  THOMAS*  an  incoiporated  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  capital  of  Elgin  county,  on  Kettle  creek,  13  m.  S.  of 
London  and  8  m.  N.  of  Lake  Erie.  Pop.  (1901)  1 1,485*  It  is 
an  important  station  on  the  Grand  Trunks  Michigan  Central, 
Lake  Erie  fc  Detroit  River,  and  Canadian  Pacific  railways. 
It  has  numerous  schools,  a  collegiate  institute,  and  Alma  ladies' 
college.  The  Michigan  Central  railway  shops,  car-wheel  foundry, 
flour,  flax  and  planing  mills  are  the  principal  industries. 

ST  THOMAS  (S;io  Thoii£),  a  volcanic  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  immediately  north  of  the  equator  (o*  33'  N.)  and  in 
6**  40'  E.  With  the  island  of  Pxindpe  (Prince's  Island),  it  forms 
the  Portuguese  province  of  St  Thomas.  From  the  Gabun,  the 
nearest  point  of  the  mainland  of  Africa,  St  Thomas  is  distant 
x66  m.,  and  from  Cameroon  397  m.  Thft  extreme  length  of  the 
island  is  33  m.  the  breadth  W.  to  E.  sx  m.;  the  area  is  about 
400  sq.  m. 

From  the  coast  the  land  rises  towards  lofty  verdant  mountuns 
(St  Thomas  over  7000  ft.)*  At  least  a  hundred  streams,  great  and 
small,  descend  the  mountain-sides  through  deep-cut  ravines,  many  of 
them  forming  beautiful  waterfalls,  such  as  those  of  Blu-blu  on  the 
^^ua  Grande.  The  island  during  its  occupation  by  the  Netherlands 
acquired  the  name  <^  "  The  Dutchman's  Churchvaitl,"  and  the  death- 
rate  u  still  very  high.  Malaria  b  common  in  the  lower  regions,  but 
the  unhealthtness  of  the  island  is  largely  due  to  the  absence  ol  hygienic 
precautions.  During  the  dry  season  Qune  to  September)  the 
temperature  ranges  m  the  lower  parts  between  66-3*  and  8o*6*  F., 
and  in  the  Mgher  parts  between  $7*3*  and  68*;  in  the  rainy  season 


47'3''.   The  heat  b  tempered  by  the  equatonal  ocean  current.   The 
rainfall  b  very  heavy  save  on  the  north  coast. 

The  soil  b  excee<fingly  fertile  and  a  considerable  area  b  densely 
forested.  Among  the  products  are  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  mangoes, 
and  in  the  lower  districts  the  vine,  pineapple,  guava  and  banana. 
The  first  object  of  European  cultivation  was  sugar,  and  to  thu  the 
island  owea  its  prosperity  in  the  i6th  century;  sugar  has  been 
dbplaoed  by  coffee  and,  principally,  cocoa,  introduced  in  1795  and 
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and  cinchona  bark  both  succeed  well,  the  latter  at  altitudes  of  from 
1800  to  3300  ft.  Rubber,  quinine,  cinnamon,  camphor  and  the 
kola-nut  are  also  produced,  but  since  1890— when  the  production  was 
under  3000  tons — cocoa  has  been  almost  exclusively  grown.  About 
X7S  sq.  m.  were  in  1910  under  cultivation.  The  value  of  the  imports 
was  £175*000  in  1896  and  £708,000' in  1908;  that  of  the  exports  was 
£398,000  in  X896  and  i^i,76ox)oo  in  1908.  The  shipping  trade  (190 
vessels  of  490*000  tons  m  1908)  b  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
guese. .  The  revenue  (1909-1910)  was  about  £i95«ooo,  the  expendi- 
ture £163,000. 

At  the  census  of  looo  the  inhabitants  were  returned  at  37,776,  of 
whom  X0I3  were  whites  (mainly  Portuguese).  The  town  of  St 
Thomas,  capital  and  diief  port  of  the  province,  residence  of  the 

Bvemor  and  of  the  Curador  (the  legal  guardian  of  the  Mrvtcoes,  t^. 
x>urers),  b  utuated  on  Chaves  Bay  on  the  N.E.  coast.  It  is  the 
starting-point  of  a  railway  9  m.  long,  which  connects  with  the 
DecauviUe  railways  on  the  cocoa  estates.  The  inhabitants,  apart 
from  the  Europeans,  consist  (i )  of  descendants  of  the  original  settlers, 
who  were  convicts  from  Portugal,  slaves  and  others  from  Bnnl  and 
negroes  from  the  Gabun  and  other  parts  of  the  Guinea  coast.  They 
number  about  80QO,  are  a  brown-skinned,  indolent  race,  and  occupy 


rather  than  cultivate  about  onfr^ishth  of  the  Island.  They  are 
known  as  "  natives  "  and  use  a  Negro-Portuguese  "  lingua  de  S 
Thom^"  (3)  On  the  south-west  coast  are  Angolare»— some  3000  in 
number — descendants  of  two  hundred  Angola  slaves  wrected  at  Sete 
Pedras  in  IS44.  They  retain  their  Bunda  speech  and  customs,  and 
are  expert  fishermen  and  canoemen.  (3)Contnu:t  labourers  from 
Cape  Verde,  Kabinda,  &c.,  and  Ai^ola.  These  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  In  1891,  before  the  great  development  of  the  cocoa 
industry,  the  population  was  only  33,000.^ 

St  Thomas  was  discovered  on  the  2xst  of  December  1470  by 
the  Portuguese  itavigators  Joio  de  Santarem  and  Pero  de 
Escobar,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  discovered 
Annobom  ("  (}ood  Year  ").  They  found  St  Thomas  uninhabited. 
The  first  attempts  at  colonization  were  Jo&o  de  Paiva's  in  X485; 
but  nothing  permanent  was  accomplished  till  1493,  when  a  body 
of  criminals  and  of  young  Jews  taken  from  their  parents  to  be 
baptised  were  sent  to  the  island,  and  the  present  capital  was 
founded  by  Alvaro  de  Carminha.  In  the  middle  of  the  x6tb 
century  there  were  over  80  sugar  mills  on  the  island,  which 
then  had  a  population  of  50,000;  but  in  1567  the  settlement 
was  attacked  by  the  French,  and  in  X574  the  Angolares  b«;gan 
raids  which  only  ended  with  their  subjugation  in  X693.  In 
X595  there  was  a  slave  revolt;  and  from  X641  to  1644  the  Dutch, 
who  had  plundered  the  capital  in  1600,  held  possession  of  the 
island.  The  French  did  great  damage  in  1709;  the  sugar 
trade  had  passed  to  Brazil  and  internal  anarchy  reduced  St 
Thomas  to  a  deplorable  state.  It  was  not  imtil  the  later  half 
of  the  19th  century  that  pro^>erity  began  to  return. 

The  greatly  increased  demand  for  cocoa  which  arose  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  century  led  to  the  establishment  of  many 
additional  plantations,  and  a  very  profitable  industry  was 
developed.  Planters,  however,  were  hahdicapped  by  the  scarcity 
of  labour,  for  though  a  number  of  Cape  Verde  islanders,  Krumen 
and  Rabindas  sought  employment  on  short-term  agreements, 
the  "  natives  "  would  not  work.  The  difficultv  was  met  by  the 
recruitment  of  indentured  natives  from  Angola,  as  many  aa 
6000  being  brought  over  in  one  year.  The  mortality  among  these 
labourers  was  great,  but  they  were  very  well  treated  on  the 
plantations.  No  provbion  was,  however,  made  for  their  repa> 
triation,  whUe  the  great  majority  were  brou^t  by  force  from 
remote  parts  of  Central  Africa  and  had  no  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  agreement  into  which  they  were  compelled  to  enter. 
From  time  to  time  governors  of  Angola  endeavoured  to  remedy 
the  abuses  of  the  system,  whic^  both  in  Portxigal  and  Great 
Britain  was  denounced  as  indbtinguishable  from  slavery,  not- 
withstanding that  slavery  had  been  legally  abolbhed  in  the 
Portuguese  dominions  in  1878.  In  March  1909  certain  firms, 
Britbh  and  German,  as  the  result  of  invesUgations  made  in 
Angola  and  St  Thomas,  refused  any  longer  to  import  cocoa 
from  St  Thomas  or  Principe  Islands  unless  the  recrtiitment  of 
labourers  for  the  plantations  was  made  voluntary.  Repre- 
sentations to  Portugal  were  made  by  the  British  govenunent, 
and  the  Lbbon  authorities  stopped  recruitment  entirely  Trom 
July  1909  to  February  19x0,  when  it  was  resumed  under  licw 
regulations,  British  consular  agents  were  stationed  in  Angola 
and  St  Thomas  to  watch  the  working  of  these  regulations.  (See 
statement  by  Sir  £.  Grey  reported  in  The  Times,  July  snd,  1910). 
As  one  means  of  obviating  the  difficulties  encountered  in  Angola 
the  recruitment  of  labourers  from  Mozambique  was  begun  In 
X908,  the  men  going  out  on  a  yearly  contract. 

PxiNCZP£  Island  lies  90  m.  N.E.  of  St  Thomas,  has  an  area 
of  43  sq.  m.  and  b  also  of  volcanic  origin.  Pop.  (1900)  4337. 
The  tsetse  fly  (which  b  not  found  in  St  Thomas)  infcsu  the 
wooded  part  of  the  bland,  and  through  it  sleeping  sickness  has 
been  spread  among  the  inhabitants.  The  principal  industry 
b  the  ciiltivation  of  cocoa.  The  chief  settlement  b  St  Antonio. 

See  A.  Ncgreiros,  Hisloria  eiknogmpkiea  da  IJha  de  S  Thomi 
(Lisbon,  x89^  and  Jte  de  San  Thcmi  (Parb,  looi);  C.  Gravicr 
"  Mission  scientijique  A  llle  de  San  Thorn^"  Noue.  Arch.  Miss. 
ScietU.  t.  XV.  (Paris.  1907) ;  A.  Pinto  de  Miranda  Guedes, "  Vb^o  em 
S  Thom^"  in  B^.G.  Lishoa  (1903)  pp.  399-357;  E.  de  Campoa 

*  According  to  Aug.  Chevalier  (in  0.  Oecidente,  May  30th,  1910)  the 
population  of  St  Thomas  and  Principe  combined  in  Dec.  1909  was 
68,331,  the  "  natives  "*being  given  at  over  33,000. 
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'*S.  TImcb^''  B.S.G.  Lisboa  (1908).  pp.  113-134;  W.  A.  Cadbuiy. 
Lateatf-  ••  Pertutnese  West  Afnca  (2nd  ed..  London,  1910);  A  ilka 
6e  S  Tkami  (Lisbon,  1907);  The  Boa  Enlrwia  Flantatums 
{Edinburgh.  1907) ;  and  British  Consular  reports. 

ST  THOMAS,  an  island  in  the  Danish  West  Indies.  It  bdoiigs 
to  the  Virgin  Inland  group,  and  lies  40  m.  £.  ol  Porto  RicQ, 
in  iS"  20'  N.  and  64**  55'  W.  Pop.  (1901)  11,012,  mostly  negroes. 
It  is  13  m  long,  varies  in  width  from  i  m.  to  4  m.  and  has  an 
area  of  33  m.  It  consists  of  a  single  mountain  ridge,  the  peaks  of 
a  submerged  range,  culminating  m  West  Mountain  (1555  ft.). 
St  Thomas  stands  on  a  prolongation  of  the  range  which  supports 
the  Greater  Antilles,  and  is  built  up  of  much  disintegrated  eruptive 
rock  (porphyry  and  granite)  The  climate  is  tropical,  varying 
in  temperature  between  70*  F.  and  80'^  F.,  modified,  however,  by 
the  sea  breezes.  The  a%'erage  yearly  rainfall  is  about  45  in., 
earthquakes  are  not  unknown,  and  hurricanes  at  times  sweep 
over  the  island.  The  only  town,  Chariotte  Amalie  (pop.  8540), 
lies  in  the  centre  ol  the  S  coast,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  ^nest 
harboun  in  the  West  Indies.  This  consists  of  an  almost  land- 
locked  basin,  about  i  m.  across,  'varying  in  depth  from  27  to 
36  ft.,  and  entered  by  a  narrow,  channel  only  300  yds.  wide. 
It  is  equipped  with  a  floating  dock,  which  can  accommodate 
ships  up  to  3000  tons,  a  patent  slip  for  smaller  vessels  and  a 
repairing  yard.  Danish  is  the  official  language,  but  English 
predoDUQates,''while  French,  Sp>anish  and  Dutch  are  also  spoken. 
St  Thomas  was  once  the  greatest  distributing  centre  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  the  introduction  of  steamships  and  cables  led  to  its 
decline,  and  the  removal  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company's 
headquarters  to  Barbados  in  1885  was  the  final  blow.  The  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  which  decayed  gradually  after  the  abolition  of 
jlavexy,  is  practically  extinct.  Aloes,  fibrous  plants  and  fruit 
are  grown.  St  Thomas  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  Danish 
MTest  Indies  (St  Thomas,  St  John  and  St  Croix),  a  crown  colony 
administered  by  a  governor,  who  is  assisted  by  a  colonial  council. 
The  governor  resides  for  half  the  year  in  St  Thomas,  and  in  St 
Croix  for  the  rest.  The  chief  importance  of  St  Thomas  lies  in 
the  faa  that  it  is  a  coaling  station  for  ships  plying  to  and  from 
the  West  Indies. 

The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  first 
colonized  by  the  Dutch  in  1657.  After  their  departure  in  1667 
the  island  came  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  it  was 
held  by  them  till  167 1,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Danish  West  India  Company,  which  was  succeeded  in  1685 
by  the  so-called  Brandenburg  Company,  the  shareholders  of 
whkh  were  mainly  Dutch.  The  king  of  Denmark  having  taken 
over  the  island  in  1754,  declared  it  a  free  port,  and  during  the 
European  wars  of  the  x8th  century  the  neutrality  of  Denmark 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  trade  of  St  Thomas.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  the  distributing  trade  of  the  island  grew  up.  It 
W35  held  by  the  Britbh  in  1801  and  again  from  1807  to  181 5, 
during  which  it  was  the  great  rendezvous  of  British  merchant 
vessels  waiting  for  convoy.  In  1867,  when  the  islands  were 
governed  at  a  loss  to  the  mother  country,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
under  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  buy  them  for  7^  million 
dollars,  but,  although  the  suggestion  first  emanated  from  the 
United  States,  its  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty.  In  1902 
another  treaty  of  cession  was  signed  by  which  the  United  States 
was  to  buy  the  islands  for  5  million  dollars,  but  the  Danish 
parliament  rejected  it.  The  importance  of  the  islands  to  the 
United  States  consists  in  their  suitability  as  a  West  Indian  naval 
base. 

ST  TROHD,  a  town  of  Belgium  in  the  province  of  Limburg 
about  18  m.  N.W.  of  Li6ge.  Pop.  (1904)  15,116.  It  occupies 
an  important  strategical  position  with  regard  to  the  N.E.  frontier 
of  Bdgium,  and  General  Brialmont  recommended  its  fortifica- 
tion. In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  fortified  t6wn  belonging  to 
the  bishops  oi  Lifge,  and  Charles  the  Bold  captured  it  in  1467. 
In  1 566  the  Assembly  of  Compromise  met  at  St  Trond. 

SAnrr-VICTOR,  PAUL  bins,  Cokte  de  (1827-1881).  known 
as  Paul  de  Saint- Victor,  French  author,  was  born  in  Paris  on 
the  tith  of  July  1827.  His  father  Jacques  B.  M.  Bins,  comte 
de  Saint- Victor  (i 772-1858),  is  remembered  by  his  poem 
VEspirance,  and  by  an  excellent  verse  translation  of  Anacreon. 
XXIV  Z 


Saint-Victor,  who  ceased  to  use  the  title  of  cOtint  as  bemg  out 
of  keeping  with  his  democratic  principles,  began  as  a  dramatic 
critic  on  the  Fays  in  1851,  and  in  1885  he  succeeded  Th£ophile 
Gautier  on  the  Presse.  In  1866  he  migrated  to  the  Libertit 
and  in  1869  joined  the  staff  of  the  MonUeur  universd.  In  1870, 
during  the  last  days  of  the  second  empire,  he  was  made  inspector- 
general  of  fine  arts.  Almost  all  Saint- Victor's  work  consists  of 
articles,  the  best  known  being  the  collection  entitled  Hommes 
et  diatx  (1807).  His  death  interrupted  the  publication  of 
Les  Deux  Masques^  in  which  the  author  intended  to  survey  the 
whole  dramatic  literature  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  Saint- 
Victor's  critical  faculty  was  considerable,  though  rather  one- 
sided. He  owed  a  good  deal  to  llifophile  Gautier,  but  he  carried 
omatencss  to  a  pitch  far  be>-ond  Gautier's.  Saint- Victor  died 
in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  July  1881. 

Sec  also  Deljant,  Paid  de  Sainl-Vulor  (1887). 

ST  VINCENT,  JOHN  JERVIS,  Earl  or  (1735-1S23),  British 
admiral,  was  the  second  son  of  Swynfen  Jervis,  solicitor  to  the 
admiralty,  and  treasurer  of  Greenwich  hospital.  He  was  bom 
at  Meaford  in  Staffordshire  on  the  9th  of  January  1735,  and 
entered  the  navy  on  the  4th  of  January  1749.  He  became 
lieutenant  on  the  19th  of  February  1755,  and  served  in  that 
rank  till  1759,  taking  part  in  the  conquest  of  Quebec.  He  was 
made  commander  of  the  "  Scorpion  "  sloop  in  1759,  and  post- 
captain  in  1760.  During  the  peace  he  commanded  die  "  Alarm  " 
32  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  when  he  was  put  on  half  pay  he 
travelled  widely  in  Europe,  taking  professional  notes  everywhere. 
While  the  War  of  American  Independence  lasted,  he  commanded 
the  *'  Fourroyant  "  (80)  in  the  Channel,  taking  part  In  the  battle 
of  Ushant  on  the  27th  of  July  1778  (see  Keppel,  Viscount) 
and  in  the  various. reliefs  of  Gibraltar.  His  most  signal  service 
was  the  capture  of  the  French  "  P£gase  "  (74)  after  a  long  chase 
on  the  X9th  of  April  1782,  for  which  he  was  made  K.B.  In 
1783  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Launceston,  and  in 
the  general  election  of  1 784  as  member  for  Yarmouth.  In  politics 
he  was  a  strong  Whig.  On  the  24th  of  September  x  787  he  attained 
flag  rank,  and  was  promoted  vice-admiral  in  1793.  From 
1793  till  1795  he  was  in  the  West  Indies  co-operating  with  the 
army  in  the  conquest  of  the  French  islands.  On  his  return  he 
was  promoted  admiral.  In  Novonber  1795  he  took  command 
in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  maintained  the  blockade  of 
Toulon,  and  aided  the  allies  of  Great  Britain  in  Italy. 

But  in  1796  a  great  change  was  produced  by  the  progress  of 
the  French  armies  on  shore  and  the  alliance  of  Spain  with  France. 
The  occupation  of  Italy  by  the  French  armies  dosed  all  the  ports 
to  his  ships,  and  Malta  was  not  yet  in  the  possession  of  Great 
Britain.  Then  the  addition  of  the  Spanish  fleet  to  the  French 
altered  the  balance  of  strength  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Spaniards  were  very  inefficient,  and  Jervis  would  have  held  his 
ground,  if  one  of  his  subordinates  had  not  taken  the  extraordinary 
course  of  returning  to  England,  because  he  thought  that  the 
dangerous  state  of  the  country  required  that  all  its  forces  should 
be  concentrated  at  home.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  act  on 
the  instructions  sent  to  him  and  to  retire  to  the  Atlantic,  with- 
drawing the  garrisons  from  Corsica  and  other  places.  His 
headquarters  were  now  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  his  chief 
duty  was  to  watch  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz.  On  the  14th  of 
February  1797  ^^  gained  a  roost  complete  victory  against 
heavy  odds  (see  St  Vincent,  Battle  op).  The  determination 
to  fight,  and  the  admirable  discipline  of  his  squadron,  which  was 
very  largely  the  fruit  of  his  own  care  in  preparation,  supply 
the  best  proof  that  he  was  a  commander  of  a  high  order.  For 
this  victory,  which  came  at  a  very  critical  time,  he  was  made 
an  earl  and  was  granted  a  pension  of  £3000.  His  qualities  as 
a  disciplinarian  were  soon  to  be  put  to  a  severe  test.  In  1797 
the  grievances  of  the  sailors,  which  were  of  old  standing,  and  bad 
led  to  many  mutinies  of  single  ships,  came  to  a  head  in  the  great 
general  mutinies  at  Spithead  and  the  Nore.  Similar  movements 
took  place  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  (see  the  article  Navy:  History).  The  spirit  spread  to 
the  fleet  under  St  Vincent,  and  there  was  an  undoubted  danger 
that  some  outbreak  would  take  place  in  his  command.    The 
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peril  Was  averted  by  his  foresight  and  severity.  He  had  always 
taken  great  care  of  the  health  of  his  men,  and  was  as  stria  with 
the  officers  as  with  sailors.  It  must  in  justice  be  added  that  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work.  We  have  ample  evidence 
from  his  contemporaries  that  he  found  a  pleasure  in  insulting 
officers  whom  he  disliked,  as  well  as  in  hanging  and  flogging 
those  of  his  men  who  offended  him.  He  carried  his  strictness 
with  his  officers  to  an  extent  which  aroused  the  actual  haired 
of  many  among  them,  and  exasperated  Sir  John  Orde  (1751- 
1824)  into  challenging  him  to  fight  a  dueL  Yet  he  cannot  be 
denied  the  honour  of  having  raised  the  discipline  of  the  navy  to 
a  higher  level  than  it  had  reached  before;  he  was  always  ready 
to  promote  good  officers,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  squadron 
with  which  Nelson  won  the  battle  of  the  Nile  was  largely  due 
to  him.  His  health  broke  down  under  the  strain  of  long  cruising, 
and  in  June  1799  he  resigned  his  command. 

When  the  earl's  health  was  restored  in  the  following  year  he 
took  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  into  which  he  introduced 
his  own  rigid  system  of  discipline  to  the  bitter  anger  of  the 
captains.  But  his  method  was  fully  justified  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  able  to  mainuin  the  blockade  of  Brest  for  121  days  with 
his  fleet.  In  x8ox  he  became  first  lord  and  held  the  office  till 
Pitt  returned  to  power  in  1803.  His  administration  is  famous 
in  the  history  of  the  navy,  for  he  now  apph'ed  himself  to  the  very 
nece^ary  task  of  reforming  the  corruptions  of  the  dockyaids. 
Naturally  he  was  fiercely  attacked  in  and  out  of  parliament. 
His  peremptory  character  led  him  to  do  the  right  thing  with  the 
maximum  of  dictation  at  Whitehall  as  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
his  flagship.  He  also  gave  an  opening  to  his  critics  by  devoting 
bimseS  so  wholly  to  the  reform  of  the  dockyards  that  he  neglected 
the  preparation  of  the  fleet  for  war.  He  would  not  recognize 
the  possibility  that  the  peace  of  Amiens  would  not  last.  Pitt 
made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  St  Vincent's  enemies,  mainly 
because  he  considered  him  as  a  dangerous  member  of  the  party 
which  was  weakening  the  position  of  England  in  the  face  of 
Napoleon.  When  Pitt's  second  ministry  was  formed  in  1803, 
St  Vincent  refused  to  take  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet  at 
his  request.  After  Pitt's  death  he  resumed  the  duty  with  the 
temporary  rank  of  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  x8o6,  but  held  it  only 
till  the  following  year.  After  1810  he  retired  to  his  house  at 
Rochetts  in  Essex.  Tlie  rank  of  admiral  of  the  fleet  was  conferred 
on  him  in  i Sax  on  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  and  he  died  on 
the  X4th  of  March  x8a3.  Lord  St  Vincent  married  his  cousin 
Martha  Parker,  who  died  childless  in  1 8x6.  There  is  a  monimient 
to  the  earl  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  portraits  of  him  at  different 
periods  of  his  life  are  numerous.  The  earldom  granted  to  Jervis 
became  extinct  on  his  death,  but  a  viscounty,  created  for  him 
in  X  801,  passed  by  special  remainder  to  Edward  Jervis  Ricketts 
(1767-X857),  the  second  son  of  his  sister  Mary  who  had  married 
William  Henry  Ricketts,  of  Longwood,  Hampshire.  The  and 
viscount  took  the  name  of  Jervis,  and  the  title  is  still  held  by 
his  descendants. 

See  Life  by  J.  S.  Tucker  (3  vols.),  whose  father  had  been  the 
admiral's  secretary  (marred  by  excessive  eulocy}.  The  life  by 
Captain  Brcnton  is  rather  inaccurate.  The  JVawu  Career  of  Admiral 
Jehn  Markham  contains  an  account  of  the  reforms  in  the  navy. 
His  administrations  produced  a  swarm  of  pamphlets.  Many 
mentions  of  him  will  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  Nelson. 

(D.  H.) 

ST  VINCENT,  one  of  the  British  Windward  Islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  lying  about  X3*  X5'  N.,  6i*  xo'  W.,  west  of  Barbados 
and  south  of  St  Luda.  It  is  about  x8  m.long  by  11  in  extreme 
width,  and  has  an  area  of  140  sq.  m.  A  range  of  volcanic  hills 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  island;  their  slopes  and  spurs  are 
beautifully  wooded,  and  the  valleys  between  the  spurs  are 
fertile  and  picturesque.  The  culminating  point  is  the  volcano 
called  the  Soufridre  (3500  ft.)  in  the  north,  the  disastrous  eruption 
of  which  in  May  1902  devastated  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the 
island,  a  comparatively  level  tract  lying  to  the  north,  called  the 
Carib  Country  (see  below).  The  climate  of  St  Vincent  is  fairiy 
healthy  and  in  winter  very  pleasant;  the  average  annual  rainfall 
exceeds  xoo  in.,  and  the  temperature  ranges  from  88"  F.  in  August 
to  66**  in  December  and  January.    Hurricanes  are  not  unconuooon. 


The  population  of  the  island  in  1891  was  4i,( 
7554  coloured,  31.055  black);  in  1906  it  was  estti 
There  were  about  3300  East  Indian  coolies  a  large 


The  capital  of  the  island  is  Kingstown,  beautifully  situated  on 

the  south-west  coast  near  the  foot  of  Mount  St  Andrew  (3600  ft.). 

054  (2445  white, 
estimated  at  44.000. 
3300  tast  Indian  coolies  a  large  number  of  whom 
were  introduced  in  1861  and  following  years,  but  on  the  expiry  of 
their  indentures  mostly  returned  home;  there  were  also  a  few 
Caribs  of  mixed  blood,  the  majority  of  the  aboriginal  Cartbs  having 
been  deported  to  British  Honduras  in  1797.  Kingstown  has  a 
population  of  about  4000.  The  principal  products  of  the  island  are 
sugar  (but  the  sugar-industry  nas  here,  as  elsewhere,  undcreone 
various  vicissitudes;,  arrowroot  and  rum;  and  the  cultivation  otSea 
Island  cotton,  introduced  about  1903.  has  been  successfully  de> 
vclopcd  by  the  government,  which  established  a  ginnery  at  Kings- 
town. Other  articles  of  export  arc  cacao,  cotton,  spices,  fruit, 
vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry.  The  average  annual  value  of 
exports  in  1 896-1906  was  ^^63,157  (in  I903<-I90^  the  yur  following 
that  of  the  great  eruption.it  was  £38,174,  and  in  IQ05-1906  it  was 
£53,078)  and  of  imports.  ^80467.  In  1905-1906  the  value  of  im- 
ports from  the  United  Kingdom  was  £25,471,  *id  that  of  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  1(24.405. 

The  present  constitution  dales  from  1877,  wlien  the  legislative 
council,  consisting  of  four  official  and  four  nominated  unofficial 
members,  was  formed.  In  1899  an  important  scheme  was  entered 
upon,  by  means  of  a  grant  of  £15,000  from  the  Imperial  treasury,  for 
settlinjE  the  labouring  population,  distressed  by  the  failures  of  the 
sugar  industry,  in  the  position  of  peasant  proprietors.  Estates  were 
acquired  from  private  owners  for  this  purpose,  and  besides  this  a 
number  of  small  holdines  on  crown  lands  (which  are  situated  mainly 
in  the  fa^h-lytng  central  parts  of  the  island)  have  been  sold.  Educa- 
tion is  carried  on  in  37  state-aided  schools,  and  there  are  at  Kings- 
town a  grammar  school  and  an  agricultural  school.  The  Anglican. 
Wesleyan  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  well  represented,  and 
there  are  some  Presbyterians. 

St  Vincent  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  discovered  on 
St  Vincent's  day,  the  22nd  of  January  X498  by  Columbus.  Its 
Carib  inhabitants,  iiowever,  remained  undisturbed  for  many 
years.  In  1627  Charles  I.  granted  the  island  to  the  earl  of 
Carlisle;  in  x67a  it  was  re-granted  to  Lord  Willoughby,  having 
been  previously  (x66o)  declared  neutraL  In  1723  a  further 
grant  of  the  island  was  made,  to  the  duke  of  Montague,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  a  serious  effort  at  colonization  was  made,  but 
the  French  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  neutrality,  and  this 
was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (i  748).  In  1 763, 
however,  General  Monckton  captured  the  island;  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763  confirmed  the  British  possession,  and  settlement 
proceeded  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the  CTaribs  to  admit  British 
sovereignty.  Recourse  was  had  to  arms,  and  in  1773  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  them,  when  they  were  granted  lands  in  the 
north  of  the  island  as  a  reserve.  In  X779  the  island  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  French,  but  it  was  restored  to  Britain  by  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  (1783).  In  1795  the  Caribs  rose,  assisted 
by  the  French,  and  were  only  put  down  after  considerable 
fighting  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  1796,  after  which  the 
majority  of  them  were  deported.  The  emancipation  of  negro 
slaves  in  the  island  took  place  in  X838;  in  1846  the  first  Portu- 
guese labourers  were  .introduced,  and  in  x86x  the  first  East 
Indian  coolies.  St  Vincent  suffered  from  a  terrific  hurricane 
in  X780,  and  the  Soufri^re  was  in  eruption  in  xSai.  Severe 
distress  was  occasioned  by  the  hurricane  of  the  i  ith  of  September 
X898,  from  which  the  island  had  not  recovered  when  it  was  visited 
by  the  eruption  of  the  Soufridre  in  1902.  This  eruption  was 
synchronous  with  that  of  Mont  Pel6  in  Martinique  iq.v.).  Tliere 
had  been  signs  of  activity  since  February  X90X,  but  the  most 
serious  eruption  took  place  on  the  6th/7th  of  May  1902.  There 
were  earthquakes  in  the  following  July,  and  further  eruptions 
on  the  3rd  of  September  and  the  xsth  of  October,  and  on  the 
33nd  of  March  X903.  Many  sugar  and  arrowroot  plantations  were 
totally  destroyed,  and  the  loss  of  life  was  estimated  at  2000. 
A  Mansion  House  Fund  was  at  once  started  in  London  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  subscriptions  were  sent  from  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  notably  from  the  United 
States. 

ST  VINCENT,  BATTLE  OF,  fought  on  the  14th  of  February 
X797,  between  the  British  and  Spanish  fleets,  the  most  famous 
and  important  of  many  encounters  which  have  taken  place  at 
the  same  spot.  The  battle  of  1797  is  of  peculiar  significance  in 
British  naval  history,  not  only  because  it  came  at  a  vital  moment. 
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bat  bcoase  it  first  revealed  the  full  capacity  of  Nelson,  which 
was  well  ksown  in  the  navy,  to  all  his  count  rymen.  In  the  course 
of  1796  the  Spanish  government  had  made  the  disastrous 
alliance  with  the  French  republic,  which  reduced  its  country 
to  the  kvel  of  a  pawn  in  the  game  against  England.  The  Spanish 
fleet,  which  was  in  a  complete  state  of  neglect,  was  forced  to  sea. 
It  consisted  of  a?  sail  of  the  line  under  the  command  of  Don  Jos£ 
de  C6rdoba — ^fine  ships,  but  manned  in  haste  by  draftsof  soldiers, 
and  of  landsmen  forced  on  board  by  the  press.  Even  the  flagships 
had  only  about  ei^ty  sailors  each  in  their  crews.  Don  Jos£ 
de  C6rdoba,  who  had  gone  out  with  no  definite  aim,  was  in 
realty  drifting  about  with  his  unmanageable  ships  in  two 
oonfosed  divisions  separated  from  one  another,  in  light  winds 
from  the  W.  and  W.S.W.,  at  a  distance  of  from  35  to  30  m.  S.W. 
of  the  Cape.  While  in  this  position  he  was  sighted  by  Sir  John 
Jervis,  of  whose  nearness  to  himself  he  was  ignorant,  and  who 
had  sailed  from  Lisbon  to  attack  htm  with  only  15  sail  of  the 
line.  Jervis  knew  the  inefficient  condition  of  the  Sx>aniards, 
and  was  aware  that  the  general  condition  of  the  war  called  for 
vigorous  exertions.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  give  battle  in  spite 
of  the  numerical  superiority  of  his  opponent.  Six  of  the  Spanish 
ships  were  to  the  south  of  him,  separated  by  a  long  interval  from 
the  others  which  were  to  the  south  west.  The  British  squadron 
was  formed  into  a  single  line  ahead,  and  was  steered  to  pass 
bf-tween  the  two  divisions  of  the  Spaniards.  The  six  vesscb 
were  thus  cut  off.  A  feeble  attempt  was  made  by  them  to 
Diofest  the  British,  but  being  now  to  leeward  as  Jervis  passed 
to  the  west  of  them,  and  being  unable  to  face  the  rapid  and  well 
directed  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed,  they  sheered  off.  One 
only  ran  down  the  Britbh  line,  and  passing  to  the  stern  of  the 
last  ship  succeeded  in  joining  the  bulk  of  her  fleet  to  windward. 
A&  the  British  line  passed  through  the  gap  between  the  Spanish 
divisions  the  ships  were  tacked  in  succession  to  meet  the  wind- 
ward portion  of  the  enemy.  If  this  movement  had  been  carried 
out  fully,  all  the  British  ships  would  have  gone  through  the  gap 
and  the  Spaniards  to  windward  would  have  been  able  to  steer 
unimpeded  to  the  north,  and  perhaps  to  avoid  being  brought 
to  a  dose  general  action.  Their  chance  of  escape  was  baffled 
by  the  independence  and  promptitude  of  Nelson.  His  ship,  the 
"  Captain  **  (74),  was  the  third  from  the  end  of  the  British  line. 
Without  wailing  for  orders  he  made  a  sweep  to  the  west,  threw 
himself  across  the  bows  of  the  Spaniards.  His  movement  was 
seen  and  approved  by  Jervis,  who  then  ordered  the  other  ships 
in  his  rear  to  folk>w  Nelson's  example.  The  British  force  was 
thrown  bodily  on  the  enemy.  As  the  Spanish  crews  were  too 
otteriy  unpractised  to  handle  their  ships,  and  could  not  carry 
out  the  orders  of  their  officers  which  they  did  not  tmderstand, 
their  ships  were  soon  driven  into  a  herd,  and  fell  on  board  of 
one  another.  Their  incompetence  as  gunners  enabled  the 
"  Captain  "  to  assail  ihdr  flagship,  the  huge  "  Santisima  Trinidad  " 
(130),  with  comparative  impunity.  The  '*  San  Josef  "  (112),  and 
the  "  Son  Nicolas  "  (80),  which  fell  aboard  of  one  another,  were 
both  carried  by  boarding  by  the  **  Captain."  Four  Spanish 
ships,  the  "  Salvador  del  Mundo  "  and  "  San  Josef "  (112).  the 
"  San  Nicolas  "  (80),  and  the  "  San  Isidro  "  (74).  were  taken. 
The  "  Santisima  Trinidad "  U  said  to  have  struck,  but  she 
was  not  taken  possession  of.  By  about  half-past  three  the 
Spaniards  were  fairly  beaten.  More  prizes  might  have  been 
taken,  bat  Sir  John  Jervis  put  a  stop  to  the  action  to  secure  the 
four  which  had  surrendered.  The  Spaniards  were  allowed  to 
retreat  to  Cadiz.  Sir  John  Jervis  was  made  Earl  St  Vincent  (.g,v.) 
for  his  victory.  The  battle,  which  revealed  the  worthlessncss 
of  the  Spanish  navy,  relieved  the  British  government  from  a 
load  of  anxiety,  and  may  be  said  to  have  marked  the  complete 
pRdominanoe  of  its  fleet  on  the  sea. 

AirTHoarnBS. — ^A  ve^y  interesting  account  of  the  battle  of  Cape 
Sc  Vincent.  A  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Fleet,  6fc. 
(London.  1797).  illustrated  by  plans,  was  published  immediately 
tfterwards  by  Colonel  Drinkwater  Bethune.  author  of  the  Iltstory 
of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar ,  who  was  an  eyewitness  from  the  "  Lively  ' 
frigate.  Sec  also  James's  Naval  History  (London,  1837):  and 
Captain  Mahan.  The  Imfiuence  of  Sea  Power  on  the  French  Revolution 
ami  Empire  (London.  1892).  (D.  H.) 


ST  VITUS'S  DANCB,*  or  Chorea,  a  disorder  of  the  nervous 
system  occurring  for  the  most  part  in  children,  and  characterized 
mainly  by  involuntary  jerking  movements  of  the  muscles 
throughout  almost  the  entire  body  (see  NEmopATBOLOOY). 
Anu>ng  the  predisposing  causes  age  is  important,  chorea  being 
essentially  an  ailment  of  childhood  and  particularly  during  the 
period  of  the  second  dentition  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  twelve. 
It  is  not  often  seen  in  very  young  children  nor  after  puberty; 
but  there  are  many  exceptions.  It  is  twice  as  frequent  with 
girb  as  with  boys.  Hereditary  predisposition  to  nervous  troubles 
is  apt  to  find  expression  in  this  malady,  especially  If  the  general 
health  becomes  lowered.  Of  eliciting  causes  strong  emotions, 
such  as  fright,  ill-usage  or  hardship  of  any  kind,  insufficient 
feeding,  overwork  or  anxiety,  are  among  the  most  common; 
while,  again,  some  distant  source  of  irritation,  such  as  teething 
or  Intestinal  worms,  appears  capable  of  giving  rise  to  an  attack. 
It  is  an  occasional  but  rare  complication  of  pregnancy.  The 
connexion  of  chorea  with  rheumatism  is  now  universally  recog- 
nized, and  is  shown  not  merely  by  its  frequent  occurrence  before, 
after  or  during  the  course  of  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever  in  young 
persons,  but  even  independently  of  this  by  the  liability  of  the 
heart  to  suffer  in  a  similar  way  in  the  two  diseases.  Poynton 
and  Paine  have  demonstrated  a  diplococcus,  which  they  regard 
as  the  specific  microorganism  of  rheumatism,  and  which  has 
been  found  in  the  lymph  spaces  in  the  cortex  in  chorea.  An 
attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  demonstrate  the  infectious 
nature  of  the  chorea. 

The  symptoms  of  St  Vitus's  dance  sometimes  develop 
suddenly  as  the  result  of  fright,  but  much  more  frequently  they 
come  on  insidiously.  They  are  usually  preceded  by  changes 
in  disposition,  the  child  becoming  sad,  irriuble  and  emotional, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  general  health  is  somewhat  impaired. 
The  first  thing  indicative  of  the  disease  is  a  certain  awkwardness 
or  fidgetiness  of  manner  together  with  restlessness.  In  walking, 
too,  slight  dragging  of  one  limb  may  be  noticed.  The  convulsive 
muscular  movements  usually  first  show  themselves  In  one  part, 
such  as  an  arm  or  a  leg,  and  in  some  instances  they  may  remain 
localized  to  that  limited  extent,  while  in  all  cases  there  is  a  tend- 
ency for  the  disorderly  symptoms  to  be  more  marked  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other.  When  fully  developed  the  phenomena 
of  the  disease  are  very  characteristic.  The  child  when  standing 
or  sitting  is  never  still,  but  is  constantly  changing  the  position 
of  the  body  or  limbs  or  the  facial  expression  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  and  incoordinate  action  of  muscles  or  groups  of 
them.  These  symptoms  are  aggravated  when  purposive  move- 
ments are  attempted  or  when  the  child  is  watched.  Speech  is 
affected  both  from  the  incoordinate  movements  of  the  tongue 
and  from  phonation  sometimes  taking  place  during  an  act  of 
inspiration.  The  taking  of  food  becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
since  much  of  it  is  lost  in  the  attempts  to  convey  it  to  the  mouth, 
while  swallowing  is  also  interfered  with  owing  to  the  irregular 
action  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles.  When  the  tongue  is  protruded 
it  comes  out  in  a  jerky  manner  and  is  immediately  withdrawn, 
the  jaws  at  the  same  time  closing  suddenly  and  sometimes  with 
considerable  force.  In  locomotion  the  muscles  of  the  limbs 
act  incoordinately  and  there  is  a  marked  alteration  of  the  gait, 
which  is  now  halting  and  now  leaping,  and  the  child  may  be 
tripped  by  one  limb  being  suddenly  jerked  in  front  of  the  other. 
In  short,  the  whole  muscular  system  is  deranged  in  its  operations, 
and  the  term  "  insanity  of  the  muscles  "  not  inaptly  expresses 
the  condition,  for  they  no  longer  act  in  harmony  or  with  purpose, 
but  seem,  as  Trousseau  expresses  it,  each  to  have  a  will  of  its  own. 
The  muscles  of  organic  life  (involuntary  muscles)  appear  scarcely, 

*This  name  was  originally  employed  in  connexion  with  those 
remarkable  epidemic  outbursts  ot  combined  mental  and  physical 
excitement  which  for  a  timr  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  some 
parts  of  (Germany  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  stated  that  sufferers  from 
this  dancing  mania  were  wont  to  resort  to  the  chapels  of  St  Vitus 
(more  than  one  in  Swabta),  the  saint  being  l)elieved  to  possess  the 
power  of  curing  them.  The  transference  of  the  name  to  the  disease 
now  under  consideration  was  a  manifest  error,  but  so  closely  has  the 
association  now  become  that  the  original  application  of  the  term  has 
been  comparatively  obscured. 
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if  at  all,  affected  in  this  disease,  as,  for  exaniple,  the  heart,  the 
rhythmic  movements  of  which  are  not  as  a  nde  impaired  But 
the  heart  may  suffer  in  other  ways,  eq>ecially  from  inflammatory 
conditions  similar  to  those  which  attend  upon  rheumatism  and 
which  frequently  lay  the  foundation  of  permanent  heart-disease. 
In  severe  cases  of  St  Vitus's  dance  the  child  comes  to  present 
a  distressing  ^>pearance,  and  the  physical  health  declines. 
Usually,  however,  there  is  a  remission  of  the  symptoms  during 
sleep.  The  mental  condition  of  the  patient  is  more  or  less 
affected,  as  shown  in  emotional  tendencies,  irritability  and  a 
somewhat  fatuous  expression  and  bearing,  but  this  change  is 
in  general  of  transient  character  and  ceases  with  convalescence. 

This  disease  occasionally  assumes  a  very  acute  and  aggravated 
form,  in  which  the  disorderly  movements  are  so  violent  as  to 
render  the  patient  liable  to  be  injured,  and  to  necessitate  forcible 
control  of  the  limbs,  or  the  employment  of  anaesthetics  to  produce 
unconsciousness.  Such  cases  are  of  very  grave  character,  if, 
as  is  common,  they  are  accompanied  with  sleeplessness,  and 
they  may  prove  rapidly  fatal  by  exhaustion.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  however,  complete  recovery  is  to  be  anticipated 
sooner  or  later,  the  symptoms  usually  continuing  for  from  one 
to  two  months,  or  even  sometimes  much  longer. 

The  remedies  proposed  have  been  innumerable,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  them  has  much  control  over  the  disease,  which 
under  suitable  hygienic  conditions  tends  to  recover  of  itself.  These 
conditions,  however,  are  all-important,  and  embrace  the  proper 
feeding  of  the  child  with  nutritious  light  diet,  the  absence  of  all 
sources  of  excitement  and  annoyance,  and  the  rectification  of  any 
cauaes  of  irritation  and  of  irregularities  in  the  general  health.  For 
a  time,  and  especially  if  the  symptoms .  are  severe,  confinement  to 
the  house  or  even  to  bed  may  be  necessary,  but  as  soon  as  ponible 
the  child  should  be  taken  out  into  the  open  air  and  gently  exercised 
by  mUking.  Ruhrikh.  recognixing  the  importance  of  rest,  recom- 
mends a  modified  Weir-Mitchell  treatment.  Of  medicinal  remedies 
the  most  serviceable  appear  to  be  zinc,  arsenic  and  iron,  especially 
the  last  two,  which  act  as  tonics  to  the  system  and  improve  the 
condition  of  the  blood.  In  view  of  tlie  connexion  (rf*  chorea  with 
rheumatism,  Koplik  and  Dr  D.  B.  Lees  recommend  salicylate  of  soda 
in  large  doses.  Recently  ergot,  hot  packs  and  monobromate  of 
camphor  have  found  advocates,  while  cessation  of  the  movements  has 
followed  the  application  of  an  ether  spray  to  the  spine  twice  daily. 
As  sedatives  m  cases  of  sleeplessness,  bromide  oi  potassium  and 
chloral  are  of  use.  In  long<ontinued  cases  of  the  disease  much 
benefit  will  be  obtained  by  a  chan^  of  air  as  well  as  by  the  employ- 
ment of  moderate  gymnastic  exercises.  The  employment  of  massage 
and  of  electricity  is  also  likely  to  be  beneficial.*  After  recovery  the 
general  health  of  the  child  should  for  a  long  timereceive  attention, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  jguard  a^inst  excitement,  excessive 
study  or  any  exhausting  condition,  physical  or  mental,  from  the  fact 
that  the  disease  is  apt  to  recur,  and  that  other  nervous  disorders  still 
more  serious  may  be  developed  from  it. 

In  the  rare  instances  of  tne  acute  form  of  this  malady,  where  the 
convulsive  movements  are  unceasing  and  violent,  the  only  measures 
available  are  the  use  of  chloral  ot  chloroform  inhalation  to  produce 
insensibility  and  muscular  relaxation,  but  the  effect  is  only  palliative; 

SAINT-WANDRILLB,  a  village  of  north-western  France, 
in  the  department  of  Scine-Inf£rieure,  s8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Rouen 
by  rail.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  its  Benedictine  abbey. 
The  abbey  church  belongs  to  the  xjth  and  14th  centuries; 
portions  of  the  nave  walls  supported  by  flying  buttresses  are 
standing,  and  the  windows  and  vaulting  of  the  side  aisles  are  in 
fair  preservation.  The  church  communicates  with  a  cloister, 
from  which  an  interesting  door  of  the  Renaissance  period  opens 
into  the  refectory.  Beside  this  entrance  is  a  richly  ornamented 
lavabo  of  the  Renaissance  period.  The  refectory  is  a  room  over 
100  ft.  long,  lighted  by  graceful  windows  of  the  same  period. 
The  abbey  was  founded  in  the  7th  century  by  St  Wandrille,  aided 
by  the  donations  of  Clovis  II.  It  soon  became  renowned  for 
learning  and  piety.  In  the  13th  century  it  was  burnt  down, 
and  the  rebuilding  was  not  completed  till  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  century.  Later  in  the  same  century  it  was  practically 
destroyed  by  the  Huguenots,  and  again  the  restoration  was  not 
finished  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  demolition  of  the 
church  was  begun  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  but  proceeded 
slowly  and  in  1832  was  entirely  stopped. 

SAINT  TON,  a  family  of  Parisian  butchers  in  the  14th  and 
15th  century.  Guillaume  de  Saint  Yon  is  cited  as  the  richest 
butcher  of  the  Grande  Boucherie  in  the  X4th  century.    The 


family  played  an  important  r61e  during  the  quarrels  of  the 
Armagnacs  and  Burgundians.  They  were  among  the  leaders 
of  the  Cabochian  revolution  of  1413.  Driven  out  by  the 
Armagnacs,  they  recovered  their  influence  after  the  return  of 
the  Burgundians  to  Paris  in  1418,  but  had  to  flee  again  in  1436 
when  the  constable,  Arthur,  earl  of  Richmond,  took  the  dty. 
Garnier  de  Saint  Yon  was  ickevm  of  Paris  in  1413  and  141 9; 
Jean  de  Saint  Yon,  his  brother,  was  taUi  de  ckambre  of  the 
dauphin  Louis,  son  of  King  Charles  VI.  Both  were  in  the  service 
of  the  king  of  England  during  the  English  domination.  Richard 
de  Saint  Yon  was  master  of  the  butchers  of  the  Grande  Boucherie 
in  146a 

See  A*  Lan^non,  Paris  pendant  la  domUtatum  an^Utise  (Paris, 
1878);  A.  Colville,  Les  Cabockiens  et  Vordonnanct  de  1413. 

8T  TRIEIZ«  a  town  of  west  central  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Haute-Vienne,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Loue,  36  m.  S.  of  Limoges  on  the  railway  to 
Brive.  P(^.  (1906)  town  3604,  commune  7916.  The  town 
possesses  a  church  in  the  early  Gothic  style  known  as  Le  Moiltier, 
dating  from  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  a  tower  of  the  12th 
century  which  is  a  relic  of  its  fortifications.  Its  quarries  of 
kaolin  discovered  in  1765  were  the  first  known  in  France.  The 
town  owes  its  name  to  Arediiis  (popularly  St  Yrieix)  who  in  the 
6th  century  founded  a  monastery  to  which  its  origin  was  due. 

SAIS  (Egyptian  Sat),  an  ancient  dty  of  the  Egyptian  Delta, 
lying  westward  of  the  Thermuthiac  or  Sebennytic  branch  of  the 
Nile.  It  was  capital  of  the  5th  nome  of  Lower  Egypt  and  must 
have  been  important  from  remote  times.  In  the  8th  century 
B.C.  Sais  held  the  hegemony  of  the  Western  Delta,  while 
Bubastite  families  ruled  in  the  east  and  the  kings  of  Ethiopia 
in  Upper  Egypt.  The  Ethiopians  found  thdr  most  vigorous 
opponents  in  the  Saite  princes  Tefnachthus  and  his  son 
Bocchoris  "  the  Wise  "  of  the  XXI  Vth  Dynasty.  After  reigning 
six  years  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  burnt  alive  by  Sabacon, 
the  founder  of  the  Ethiopian  XXVth  Dynasty.  At  the  time 
when  invasions  by  the  Ass3rrians  drove  out  the  Ethiopian 
Taracus  again  and  again,  the  chief  of  the  twenty  princes  to  whom 
Esarhaddon  and  Assur-bani-pal  successively  entrusted  the 
government  was  Niku,  king  of  Sais  and  Memphis.  His  son 
Psammetichus  (q.v.)  was  the  foimder  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty. 
Although  the  main  seat  of  government  was  at  Memphis,  Sais 
remained  the  royal  residence  throughout  this  flourishing  dynasty. 
Ndth,  the  goddess  of  Sais,  was  identified  with  Athena,  and 
Osiris  was  worshipped  there  in  a  great  festivaL 

The  brick  enclosure  wall  of  the  temple  is  still  plainly  viable  near 
the  little  village  of  Sa  el  hagar  (Sa  of  stone)  on  the  east  bank  of  tli« 
Rosctta  branch,  but  the  royal  tombs  and  other  monuments  of  Sais» 
some  of  which  were  described  by  Herodotus,  and  its  inscribed  records, 
have  all  gone.  Only  crude  brick  ruins  and  rubbish  heaps  remain  on 
the  site,  but  a  few  relics  conveyed  to  Alexandria  and  Europe  in  the 
Roman  age  have  come  down  to  our  day,  notably  the  inscribed 
statue  of  a  priest  of  Ndth  who  was  high  ia  favour  with  Psam- 
metichus III.,  Cambyses  and  Darius.  Bronze  figures  of  ddties  are 
now  the  most  interesting  objects  to  be  found  at  §a  el  hagar. 

(F.  Ll.  G.) 

SAISSET,  BERNARD  (d.  c.  13x4),  French  bishop,  was  abbot 
of  Saint  Antonin  de  Pamiers  in  1 368.  Boniface  VIII.,  detaching 
the  city  of  Pamiers  from  the  diocese  of  Toulouse  in  12*95,  made 
it  the  seat  of  a  new  bishopric  and  appointed  Saisset  to  the  see. 
Of  a  headstrong  temperament,  Saisset  as  abbot  cnergeticall>r 
sustained  the  struggle  with  the  counts  of  Foix,  begun  two 
centuries  before,  for  the  lordship  of  the  dty  of  Pamiers,  which 
had  been  shared  between  the  counts  and  abbots  by  the  feudal 
contract  of  portage.  The  struggle  ended  in  1297  by  an  agree* 
roent  between  the  two  parties  as  to  their  common  rights,  and 
when  the  pope  raised  the  excommunication  incurred  by  th^  count, 
Saisset  absolved  him  in  the  refectory  of  the  Dominican  monastery 
in  Pamiers  (1300).  Saisset  is,  however,  famous  in  French  history 
for  his  opposition  to  King  Philip  IV.  As  an  ardent  Languedoctan 
he  hated  the  French,  and  spoke  openly  of  the  king  in  disrespectful 
terms.  But  when  he  tried  to  organize  a  general  rising  of  the  south, 
he  was  denounced  to  the  king,  perhaps  by  his  old  enemies  the  count 
of  Foix  and  the  bishop  of  Toulouse.  Philip  IV.  charged  Richard 
Leneveu,  archdeacon  of  Auge  in  the  diocese  of  Lisieux,  and 
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Jean  de  Picqnigni,  vidame  of  Amiens,  to  make  aa  investigation, 
wiiich  iasted  several  months.  Saisset  was  on  the  point  of 
escafMng  to  Rome  when  the  vidame  of  Amiens  suxpr^ed  him 
by  ni^t  in  his  episcopal  palace.  He  was  brought  to  Senlis, 
and  on  the  94th  of  October  1301  appeared  before  PhUip  and 
htt  ooort.  The  chancellor,  Pierre  Flotte,  charged  him  with  high 
treason,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  archbishop  of 
Narboime,  hh  metropolitan.  Philip  IV.  tried  to  obtain  from 
the  pope  the  canonical  d^radation  of  Saisset.  Boniface  VIII., 
instead,  ordered  the  king  in  December  1301  to  free  the  bishop, 
in  order  that  he  might  go  to  Rome  to  justify  himsd/.  At  the 
same  time,  he  sent  the  famous  bulls  Saltaior  mundi,  a  sort  of 
repetition  of  CUricis  laicos,  and  Ausaidta  fili,  which  opened  a 
new  stage  <d  the  quarrel  between  the  pope  and  king.  In  the 
heat  of  the  new  struggle  Saisset  was  forgotten.  He  had  been 
turned  over  in  February  1303  into  the  keeping  of  Jacques  des 
Normands,  the  papal  legate,  and  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom 
at  once.  He  lived  at  Rome  unUl  after  the  incident  at  AnagnL 
In  1308  the  king  pardoned  him,  and  restored  him  to  his  see. 
He  died,  still  bish<^  of  Pamiers,  about  r3i4. 

There  n  no  proof  for  the  legend  that  Bernard  Saisset  earned 
Philip  IV.'s  hatred  in  1300-1301  by  boldly  sustaining  the  pope's 
demand*  for  the  liberation  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  by 
pi^>lidv  inodaiming  the  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy. 

See  Dom  Vaisaete.  HitUrire  g(btirale  de  jLangtudoCt  ed.  Privat,  t.  iz. 

r  316-3 10;  HisUfire  litUraire  de  la  Franu,  t.  xxvi.  pp.  540-547; 
de  Rosike,  Le  Passafe  de  Pamiers^  in  Bibliothdquc  de  TEcole 
des  Chartes  (1871) :  Ch.  V.  Langlois  in  Lavisw's  Histoire  de  France^ 
t.  iiL.  pC  iL.  pp.  142- 146. 

8AISSBT,  BMILB  EDMOND  (1814-1863),  French  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Montpdlier  on  the  i6th  of  September  1814,  and 
died  at  Paris  cm  the  17th  of  December  1863.  He  studied 
idiilosophy  in  the  school  of  Cousin,  and  carried  on  the  eclectic 
traditioa  of  his  master  along  with  Ravaisson  and  Jules  Simon. 
He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Caen,  at  the  £oole  Normale 
in  Paris  and  later  at  the  Sorbonne. 

His  chief  works  aie  a  monocraph  on  Aenesideraus  the  Sceptic 
(1S40);  Le  ScepHdsme:  Mnisi&me,  Pascal^  Kanl  (1845):  a  trans- 
htiaa  of  Spinoza  (1843):  Pricurseurs  et  discipks  de  Descartes 
(1862) :  Discmtrs  de  la  phUosepkie  de  Leibniis  (1857;^  work  which 
had  great  influence  on  the  progress  of  thought  in  France;  Essai  de 
^tUosepUe  reHpeuse  (i  859) ;  Cnti^ue  et  kistoire  dela  phiios0ph$eil86s)' 

SAKA»  or  ShIka,  the  name  of  one  or  more  tribes  which  invaded 
India  from  Central  Asia.  The  word  is  used  loosdy,  especially 
by  Hindu  authors,  to  designate  all  the  tribes  which  from  time 
to  time  invaded  India  from  the  north,  much  as  all  the  tribes 
who  invaded  China  are  indiscriminately  termed  Tatars.  Used 
more  accuratdy,  it  denotes  the  tribe  which  invaded  India 
130-140  B.C.  They  are  the  Sacae  and  Sakai  of  classical  authors 
and  the  Se  of  the  Chinese,  which  may  represent  an  original 
SekorSok.  The  Chinese  annalists  state  that  th^  were  a  pastoral 
people  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Kashgar. 
Aboot  160  B.C.  they  were  driven  southward  by  the  advance  of 
the  Yoe-Chi  from  the  east.  One  portion  appears  to  have  settled 
in  western  Afghanistan,  hence  called  Sakasthlna,  in  modem 
Pcnian  Sejistao.  The  other  section  occupied  the  Punjab  and 
posaessed  themselves  of  the  territory  which  the  Graeco-Bactrian 
kings  had  acquired  in  India,  that  is  Sind,  Gujarat  and  Malwa. 
The  rukxa  of  these  provinces  bore  the  title  of  &itrap  (Kshatrapa 
or  Chhatiapa)  and  were  apparently  subordinate  to  a  king  who 
ruled  over  the  valley  of  Kabul  and  the  Punjab.  In  57  B.C.  the 
Sakas  were  attacked  simultaneously  by  Parthians  from  the  west 
sad  by  the  Malava  dans  from  the  east  and  their  power  was 
destroyed.  It  should  be  added  that  what  we  know  of  Saka 
history  is  mostly  derived  from  coins  and  inscriptions  which  admit 
of  varkms  interpretations  and  that  scholars  are  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  names  and  dates.  In  any  case  their  power,  if  it 
lasted  so  long,  must  have  been  swq>t  away  by  the  Kushan 
conquest  of  Northern  India. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  language  or  race  of  the  Sakas.  Like 
most  of  the  invaders  of  India  at  this  period  they  adopted 
Buddhism,  at  least  partially.  Th^  can  be  traced  to  the  neigh- 
bowfaood  of  Kashgar,  but  not  like  the  Yue-Chi  to  the  frontiers 
«f  China.    Tbey  may  have  been  Turanians  akin  to  that  tribe, 


or  they  may  have  been  Iranians  akin  to  the  Iranian  dement 

in  Transoxiana  and  the  districts  south  of  the  Pamirs.    They 

cannot  be  the  same  as  the  Scythians  of  Europe,  though  the  name 

and  original  nomadic  life  are  points  in  common. 

See  Vincent  Smith,  Early  History  of  India  (1908);  O.  Franke, 
Beitrdge  aus  ckinesiscken  QueUen  zur  KeniUnis  der  TurkoWter  und 
Skytken  (1904);  P.  Gardner,  Coins  of  Greek  and  Stytktan  Ktngs 
in  India  (1886);  and  various  articles  by  Vincent  Smith,  Fleet, 
Cunnin^uim,  A  Stein,  Sylvain  Levi  and  others  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Journal  asialiqtte,  Indian  Antiquary^ 
Zeitsek.  der  Deutscken  Morgenldndiscken  GeseUsckaft,  &c  (C.  El.) 

SAKAI,  an  aboriginal  people  of  the  Malay  peninsula  found" 
chiefly  in  south  Perak,  Sclangor.  and  Pahang.  Representatives 
are  widdy  scattered  among  Malayan  villages,  but  these  are  so 
crossed  with  the  Malays  as  to  be  no  longer  typical.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  identify  the  Sakai  with  the  Mon-Annam  group 
of  races,  f.«.  the  tribes  which  till  600  years  ago  possessed  what 
is  now  Siam,  and  some  of  whom  still  occupy  P^u  and  Cambodia. 
Professor  Virchow  suggested  that  the  Sakai  bdong  to  what 
he  calls  the  Dravido-Au^tralian  race,  the  chid  representatives 
of  which  he  finds  in  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  the  dvilized  Tamils 
of  south  India  and  the  aborigines  of  Australia.  In  essential 
characteristics  of  hair  and  head  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement. 
The  difficulty  in  accepting  the  tlieory  is  in  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
which  among  the  Sakais  is  often  a  light  shade  of  yellowish  brown, 
whereas  among  Tamils  black  is  the  prevailing  colour.  Virchow 
meets  this  by  pointing  out  that  Sinhalese,  though  admittedly 
Aryans,  are  often  so  dark  as  to  be  practically  black.  The 
Sakais  are,  however,  it  is  now  generally  held,  kinsmen  of  their 
Negrito  neighbours,  the  Semangs  (f-v.),  and  are,  like  the  latter, 
dwarfish,  sddom  exceeding  4  ft.  9  in.  Thdr  skins  are  usually 
a  darkish  brown,  but  showing  a  reddish  tinge  about  the  breast 
and  extremities.  The  head  is  long,  and  the  hair  a  black  brown, 
rather  wavy  then  woolly.  The  face  inclines  to  be  long,  and 
would  be  hatchet-shaped  but  for  the  breadth  of  the  cheek  bones. 
The  chin  is  long  and  pointed,  the  forehead  high  and  flat,  the 
brows  often  beetling.  The  nose  is  small,  slightly  tilted  or 
rotmded  off  at  the  tip,  but  broad  and  with  deep-set  nostrils. 
The  beard  is  usually  scanty.  The  arm-stretch  is  almost  always 
greater  than  their  height.  Their  food  is  varied;  the  wilder 
tribes  living  on  jungle  fruits  and  game  they  hunt  with  the  blow- 
pipe, while  the  more  dvilized  grow  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  maize, 
sugar  cane,  rice  and  tapioca.  The  Sakai  blow-pipe  is  a  tube 
6  to  8  ft.  long  formed  of  a  single  joint  of  a  rare  species  of  bamboo 
{Bambusa  Wrayt).  This  tube  is  inserted  into  another  for  protec- 
tion. The  darts  are  made  of  fine  slivers  from  the  mid-rib  of  the 
leaf  of  certain  palms,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  knitting  needle. 
The  point  is  usually  coated  with  poison  compounded  from  the 
sap  of  the  Upas  tree  {Antiaris  toxicaria)  and  of  a  species  of 
strychnos.  EJEU^h  dart  is  carried  in  a  separate  reed,  thirty  to 
fifty  of  these  latter  being  rolled  up  and  carried  in  a  bamboo 
quiver.  The  Sakais  can  kill  at  thirty  paces  with  these  blow-pipes. 
They  are  nomads,  building  mere  leaf-shelters  in  or  under  the 
trees.  Thdr  dress  is  of  bark-doth  and  they  scar  their  faces,  as 
do  the  Semangs.  They  are  skilful  in  mat-making  and  basket- 
work,  but  they  have  no  kind  of  weaving  or  pottery.  They  are 
mxisical,  using  a  rough  lute  of  bamboo  and  a  nose-flute,  and  they 
sing  well  in  chorus.  They  have  in  common  with  the  Semangs 
curious  marriage  ceremonies.  The  dead  are  slimg  from  a  pole 
and  carried  to  a  distant  spot  in  the  jungle.  Here,  wrapped  in 
new  bark-doth,  the  body  is  buried  in  a  shallow  trench,  the 
dothes  wom  by  the  deceased  being  burned  in  a  fire  lighted  near 
the  grave.  When  fiUed  up,  rice  is  sown  on  the  grave  and  watered, 
and  sorhe  herbs  and  bananas  are  planted  roimd  it  for  the  soul 
to  feed  on.  Afterwards  a  throe-comered  hutch,  not  unlike  a 
doll's-houae  but  mounted  on  high  piles,  is  built  at  the  foot,  in 
which  the  soul  may  live.  This  soul-house  is  about  1}  ft.  high, 
is  thatched  with  leaves  and  has  a  ladder  by  which  the  soul  can 
dimb  in. 

8AK^  the  national  beverage  of  Japan.  In  diaracter  it 
stands  midway  between  beer  and  wine.  It  is  made  chiefly 
from  rice  (see  Skewing).  Saki  contains  is  to  15%  of  alcohol 
and  about  3%  of  solid  matter  (extractives),  0-3%  of  lactic 
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add,  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  acid,  0-5%  of  sugar  and  o-8% 
of  glycerin.  There  are  about  20,000  sak6  breweries  in  Japan, 
and  the  annual  output  is  about  150  million  gallons.  Sak6  is  a 
yellowish-white  liquid,  its  flavour  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
madeira  or  sherry.  It  is  warmed  prior  to  consumption,  as  the 
flavour  is  thereby  improved  and  it  is  rendered  more  digestible 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  town  of  Osaka*  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  has  been  famous  for  its  sak6.  According 
to  Morewood  it  is  probable  that  the  wine  called  "  sack  "  in 
England  derived  its  name  from  the  Japanese  liquor,  being 
introduced  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  traders  (see  Wine). 

SAKHALIN,  or  Sachalien,  a  large  elongated  island  in  the 
North  Pacific,  lying  between  45^  57'  and  54**  24'  N.,  off  the  coast 
of  the  Russian  Maritime  Province  in  East  Siberia,  divided 
between  the  Russian  and  Japanese  empires.  Its  proper  Ainu 
name,  Karafuio  or  Karaftu,  has  been  restored  to  the  island  by  the 
Japanese  since  1905.  Sakhalin  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  the  narrow  and  shallow  Strait  of  Tartary  or  Mamiya  Strait, 
which  often  freezes  in  winter  in  its  narrower  part,  and  from  Yezo 
(Japan)  by  the  Strait  of  La  P£rouse.  The  island  is  600  m.  long, 
and  x6  to  105  broad,  with  an  area  of  24,560  sq.  m. 

Its  orography  and  geological  structure  are  Imperfectly  known. 
Two,  or  pcrhapa  three,  paraUel  ranges  of  mountains  traverse  it  from 
north  to  south,  reaching  2000  to  5000  ft.  (Mt.  Ichara,  4860  ft.)  high, 
with  two  or  more  wide  depressions,  not  exceeding  600  ft.  above  the 
sea.  CryBtalline  rocks  crop  out  at  several  capes:  Cretaceous  lime- 
stones, containing  an  abundant  and  specinc  fauna  of  gigantic 
ammonites,  occur  at  Dui  on  the  west  coast,  and  Tertiary  conglomer- 
ates, sandstones,  marls  and  clays,  folded  by  subsequent  upheavals, 
in  many  parts  of  the  island.  The  clays,  which  contain  layers  of 
good  coal  and  an  abundant  fossil  vegetation,  show  that  dunng  the 
Miocene  period  Sakhalin  formed  part  of  a  continent  which  com- 
prised north  Asia,  Alaska  and  Japan,  and  enjoyed  a  comparatively 
warm  climate.  The  Pliocene  deposits  contain  a  mollusc  fauna  more 
arctic  than  that  which  exists  at  the  present  time,  indicating  probably 
that  the  connexion  between  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans  was 
broader  than  it  is  now.  Only  two  rivers  are  worthy  of  mention. 
The  Tym,  250  m.  long  and  navigable  by  rafts  and  light  boats  for 
50  m..  Hows  north  and  north-east  with  numerous  rapids  and  shallows, 
and  enters  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  Poronai  flows  south-south-east 
to  the  Gulf  ■  of  Patience  or  Shichiro  Bay,  on  the  south-east  coast. 
Three  other  small  streams  enter  the  wide  semicircular  Gulf  of  Aniva 
or  Higashifushimi  Bay  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island. 

Owmg  to  the  influence  of  the  raw,  foggy  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  the 
climate  is  venr  cold.  At  Dui  the  average  yearly  temperature  is  only 
33-o*Fahr.  (January 3'4*:July6i*o*)-35'0" at Kusunaiand37-6*  at 
Aniva  (January,  9'5*;  July,  6o-2').  At  Alexandrovsk  near  Dui  the 
annual  range  is  from  81  in  July  to  -38*  in  January,  while  at  Rykovsk 
in  the  interior  the  minimum  is  -49*  Fahr.  The  rainfall  averages 
22i  in.  Thick  clouds  for  the  most  part  shut  out  the  sun;  while  the 
cold  current  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  aided  by  north-east  winds, 
brings  immense  ice-floes  to  the  east  coast  in  summer.  The  whole 
of  the  island  u  covered  with  dense  forests,  mostly  coniferous.  The 
Ayan  spruce  {Abus  ayanensis),  the  Sakhalin  fir  {Abies  sackalensis) 
and  the  Daurian  larch  are  the  chief  trees;  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
mountains  are  the  Siberian  rampant  cedar  (Cembra  pumtUi)and  the 
Kurilian  bamboo  {Arundinaria  kurilense).  Birch,  both  European 
and  Kamchatkan  iBetuffi  alba  and  B.  Ermani)  elder,  poplar,  elm, 
wild  cherry  {Prunus  tadtts),  Taxus  baccate  and  several  willows  are 
mixed  with  the  conifers;  while  farther  south  the  maple,  mountain 
ash  and  oak,  as  also  the  Japanese  Panax  ricinifolium,  tne  Amur  cork 
(Pkilodendron  amurense),  the  spindle  tree  (Euonymus  macropterus) 
and  the  vine  {Vitis  thunbergii)  make  their  appearance.  The  under- 
woods abound  in  berry-bearing  plants  U.g.  cloudberry,  cranberry, 
crowberry,  red  whortleberry).  Denied  elder  (Sambucus  racemosa), 
wild  raspberry  and  Spiraea.  Bears,  foxes,  otters  and  sables  are 
numerous,  as  also  the  reindeer  in  the  north,  and  the  musk  deer, 
hares,  squirrels,  rata  and  mice  everywhere.  The  avi-fauna  is  the 
common  Siberian,  and  the  rivers  swarm  with  fish,  especially  species 
of  salmon  (Oncorkynckus).  Numerous  whales  visit  the  sea-coast. 
Sea-lions,  seals  and  dolphins  are  a  source  of  profit. 

Sakhalin  was  inhabited  in  the  Neolithic  Stone  Age.  Flint 
implements,  exactly  like  those  of  Siberia  and  Russia,  have  been 
found  at  Dui  and  Kusunai  in  great  numbers,  as  well  as  polished 
stone  hatchets,  like  the  European  ones,  primitive  pottery  with 
decorations  like  those  of  Olonets  and  stone  weights  for  nets. 
Afterwards  a  population  to  whom  bronze  was  known  left  traces 
in  earthen  walls  and  kitchen-middens  on  the  Bay  of  Aniva. 
The  native  inhabitants  consist  of  some  2000  Gilyaks,  1300  Ainus, 
with  750  Orochons,  200  Tunguses  and  Some  Yakuts.  The 
Gilyaks  in  the  north  support  themselves  by  fishing  and  hunting. 


The  Ainus  inhabit  the  south  part  of  the  island.  There  are  also 
32,000  Russians,  of  whom  over  22,150  are  convicts.  A  Uttle 
coal  is  mined  and  some  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  vegetables 
are  grown,  although  the  period  during  which  vegetation  can 
grow  averages  less  than  100  dsiys.  Fishing  is  actively  prosecuted, 
especially  by  the  Japanese  in  the  south. 

History  — Sakhalin,  which  was  under  Chinese  dominion  until 
the  iQlh  century,  became  known  to  Europeans  from  the  travels 
of  Martin  Gerritz  de  Vries  in  the  17th  century,  and  still  better 
from  those  of  La  P£rouse  (1787)  and  Krusenstern  (1805).  Both, 
however,  regarded  it  as  a  peninsula,  and  were  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  Strait  of  Tartaiy,  which  was  discovered  in  1809 
by  a  Japanese,  Mamiya  Rinzo.  The  Russian  navigator  Nevelskoi 
in  1849  definitively  established  the  existence  and  navigability 
of  this  strait.  The  Russians  made  their  first  permanent  settle- 
ment on  Sakhalin  in  1857;  but  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
was  held  by  the  Japanese  until  1875,  when  they  ceded  it  to 
Russia.  By  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  (U.S.A.)  of  1905  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  below  50**  N.  was  re-ceded  to  Japan, 
the  Russians  retaining  the  other  three-fifths  of  the  area.  •- 

See  C.  H.  Hawes,  In  tke  Uttermost  East  (London.  1903). 

(P.A.K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

8AKI,  the  native  name  of  a  group  of  tropical  American 
monkeys  nearly  allied  to  those  known  as  uakaris  (see  Uakari), 
with  which  they  agree  in  the  forward  inclination  of  the  lower 
incisor  teeth,  the  depth  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
the  non-prehensile  tail.  The  sakis,  which  form  the  genus 
PithuiOf  are  specially  characterized  by  their  long  and  generally 
bushy  tails,  distinct  whiskers  and  beard,  and  the  usually  elon- 
gated hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  may  either  radiate 
from  a  point  in  the  centre,  or  be  divided  by  a  median  parting. 
They  are  very  delicate  animals,  difficult  to  keep  in  confinement, 
and  in  that  state  exhibiting  a  gentle  disposition,  and  being 
normally  silent  (see  Pxucates). 

SAKURA-JIMA,  a  Japanese  island,  oval  in  shape  and  measur- 
ing 7  m.by  5  m.,  lying  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Kagoshima 
(3 1*  40'  N.,  1 30*  35'  E.).  It  has  a  volcano  3 743  ft.  high  (of  which 
an  eruption  was  recorded  in  1779),  and  is  celebrated  for  its  hot 
springs,  its  oranges  and  its  giant  radishes  (daikon),  which  some- 
times weigh  as  much  as  70  lb. 

SALA,  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  HENRY  (1828-1895),  English 
journalist,  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  24th  of  November  1828. 
His  father,  Augustus  John  James  Sala  (i 792-1828),  was  the  son 
of  Claudio  Sebastiano  Sala,  an  Italian,  who  came  to  London  to 
arrange  ballets  at  the  theatres;  his  mother,  Henrietta  Simon 
(1789-1860),  was  an  actress  and  teacher  of  singing.    Sala  was 
at  school  in  Paris  and  studied  drawing  in  London.    In  his  earlier 
years  he  did  odd  jobs  in  scene-painting  and  book  illiistration. 
He  wrote  a  tragedy  in  French,  Pridigonde,  before  he  was  ten 
years  old,  and  in  1851  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles  Dickens, 
who  published  articles  and  stories  by  him  in  Household  Words 
and  All  the  Year  Round,  and  in  1856  sent  him  to  Russia  as  a 
special  correspondent.    About  the  same  time  he  got  to  know 
Edmund  Yates,  with  whom,  in  his  earlier  years,  he  was  constantly 
connected  in  his  journalistic  ventures.    From  i860  to  1886, 
over  his  own  initiids,  he  wrote  "  Echoes  of  the  Week  "  for  the 
Illustrated  London  News.    Afterwards  they  were  continued  in  a 
syndicate  of  weekly  newspapers  almost  to  his  death.    Thackeray, 
when    editor   of    the    ComhiUf    published    articles    by    him 
on  Hogarth  in  x86o,  which  were  issued  in  volume   form  in 
x866.    In  x86o  he  started  Temple  Bar,  which  he  edited  till  1866 
when  the  magazine  was  taken  over  by  Messrs  Bentley.    Mean- 
whfle  he  had  become  in  1857  a  contributor  to  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  and  it  xvas  in  this  capacity  that  he  did  hb  most 
characteristic  work,  whether  as  a  foreign  correspondent  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  or  as  a  writer  of  leaders  or  s]>ecial  artidea. 
His  literary  style  was  highly  coloured,  bombastic,  egotistic 
and  full  of  turgid  periphrases,  but  his  articles  were  invariably 
fuU  of  interesting  matter  and  helped  to  make  the  reputation  of 
the  paper.    He  collected  a  large  library  and  had  an  elaborate 
system  of  commonplace-books,  so  that  he  could  bring  into  his 
articles  enough  show  or  reality  of  special  information  to  make 
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cioeOcBt  reading  for  a  not  very  critica]  public;  be  bad  an 
dtraardinaiy  faculty  for  never  saying  the  same  thing  twice 
in  the  same  way.  He  earned  a  lazge  income  from  the  TeUgraph 
and  other  sources,  but  he  never  could  keep  his  money.  In  1863 
he  started  on  his  first  tour  as  special  foreign  correspondent  to 
his  paper.  He  q>ent  the  year  1864  in  America  and  published 
a  Duvy  of  the  war.  Expeditions  to  Algiers,  to  Italy  during 
Garibaldi's  x866  campaign,  to  Metz  during  the  Franco-German 
war,  to  Spain  in  1875  at  the  end  of  the  Carlist  war,  were  among 
his  early  journalistic  enterprises,  the  long  list  of  which  dosed 
with  his  journey  through  America  and  Australia  in  1885.  In 
1892,  when  his  reputation  was  at  its  height,  he  started  a  weekly 
paper  called  Salads  Joumalt  but  it  was  a  disastrous  failure; 
and  in  iSgs  ^  1^  ^  s^  ^  library  of  13,000  volumes.  Lord 
Rosebery  gave  him  a  civil  list  pension  of  £100  a  year,  but  he 
was  a  broken-down  man,  and  he  died  at  Brighton  on  the  8th 
of  December  1895.  Sala  published  many  volumes  of  fiction, 
travds  and  essays,  and  edited  various  other  works,  but  his 
wUHer  was  that  of  ephemeral  journalism. 

See  The  Life  and  Adeentures  of  George  Augustus  Sala^  wriUen  by 
himself  (2  vols.,  1895). 

SAIAAM  (Arab,  salam,  "peace")*  the  Oriental  term  for  a 
salutation.  The  word  is  used  for  any  act  of  salutation,  as  of  an 
ambassador  to  a  monarch,  and  so  in  a  secondary  sense 'of  a 
compliment.  Properly  it  is  the  oral  salutation  of  Mahommedans 
to  ^ch  other;  but  it  has  acquired  the  special  meaning  of  an 
act  of  obeisance. 

SALAD  (Med.  Lat.  ioioAi,  salted,  pickled,  salaret  to  sprinkle 
with  salt),  a  dish,  originally  dressed  with  salt,  of  green  uncooked 
herbs,  sudi  as  lettuce,  endive,  mustard,  cress,  &c.,  usually  served 
with  a  flavouring  of  onion^  gariic  or  leeks,  and  with  a  dressing  of 
vinegar,  oil,  mustard,  pepper  and  salt,  or  with  a  cream,  for 
vkicfa  there  are  many  receipts;  hard-boiled  eggs,  radishes  and 
cucumber  are  also  added. 

SALADB»  Sallet  or  Salet,  a  head-piece  introduced  in  the 
early  15th  century  replacing  the  heavy  helmet.  Its  essential 
features  are  its  smooth  rounded  surface,  like  an  inverted  bowl, 
and  its  long  projecting  neck  guard.  Usually  there  was  no  movable 
vizor,  but  the  front  fixed  i>art  covered  most  of  the  face,  a  slit 
being  left  for  the  eyes.  The  word  is  said  to  come  through 
the  Old  Fr.  from  the  Span.  cdadOf  ItaL  edaUit  Lat.  caelata, 
sc  cassis,  engraved  helmet,  cadare,  to  engrave,  chase  (see 
Heucet). 

SALADIN  (Arab.  Sda^ui-din,  "  Honouring  the  Faith")  (1x3ft- 
1193),  first  Ayyubite  sultan  of  Egypt,  was  bom  at  Tekrit  in 
113S.  The  brilliance  of  his  career  was  only  made  possible 
by  the  condition  of  the  East  in  the  X2th  century.  Such  authority 
as  remained  to  the  orthodox  caliph  of  Bagdad  (see  Calipbate) 
or  the  heretkal  Fatimites  [q.v.)  of  Cairo  was  exercised  by  their 
vixien.  Tlie  Seljukian  empire  had,  after  1076,  been  divided 
sod  subdivided  among  Turkish  atabegs.  The  Latin  kingdom 
cf  Jerusalem  had  existed  since  1089  only  because  it  was  a 
united  force  in  the  midst  of  disintegration.  Gradually,  however, 
Giristian  enthiisiasm  had  aroused  a  counter  enthusiasm  among 
the  Moslems.  Zen^,  atabeg  of  Mosul,  had  inaugurated  the 
laacd  war  by  his  campaigns  in  Syria  (i  X37-1 146).  Nur-ed-din, 
his  son,  had  omtinued  his  work  by  further  conquests  in  Syria 
azid  Damascus,  by  the  organization  of  his  conquered  lands, 
and,  in  1 157,  by  "  publishing  everywhere  the  Holy  War."  The 
opportunity  of  Saladin  lay  therefore  in  the  fact  that  his  lifetime 
covets  the  period  when  there  was  a  conscious  demand  for  political 
anion  in  the  defence  of  the  Mahommedan  faith.  By  race 
Sabdin  was  a  Kurd  of  Armenia.  His  falHer,  Ayyub  Gob),  and 
his  uncle  Shirkuh,  sons  of  a  certain  Shadhy  of  Ajdanakan  near 
Diwin,  were  both  generals  in  Zengi's  army.  In  1x39  Ayyub 
received  Baalbek  from  Zengi,  in  1146  he  moved,  on  Zengi's 
death,  to  the  court  of  Damascus.  In  x  154  his  influence  secured 
Damascus  to  Nur-ed-din  and  he  was  made  governor.  Saladin 
was  therefore  educated  in  the  most  famous  centre  of  Moslem 
learning,  and  represented  the  best  traditions  of  Moslem  culture. 

His  career  falls  into  three  parts,  his  conqucsu  in  Egypt  X164- 
1174,  the  aimexation  of  Syria  ii74'Xx87,  and  lastly  the  destruc- 


tion of  the  Latin  kingdom  and  subsequent  campaigns  against 
the  Christians,  1 187-1 192.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  was  essential 
to  Nur-ed-din.  It  was  a  menace  to  his  empire  on  the  south,  the 
occasioiud  ally  of  the  Franks  and  the  home  of  the  imorthodoz 
caliphs.  His  pretext  was  the  plea  of  .an .  exiled  vizier,  and 
Shirkuh  was  ordered  to  Egypt  in  XX64,  taking  Saladin  as  his 
lieutenant.  The  Christians  under  Count  Amalric  immediately 
intervened  and  the  four  expeditions  which  ensued  in  11 64,  X167, 
XI 68  and  X169  were  duels  between  Christians  and  Saracens. 
They  resulted  in  heavy  Christian  losses,  the  death  of  Shirkuh  and 
the  appointment  of  Saladin  as  vizir.  His  relations  towards  the 
unorthodox  caliph  Nur-ed-din  were  marked  by  extraordinary 
tact.  In  1X7X  on  the  death  of  the  Fatimite.  caliph  he  was 
powerful  enough  to  substitute  the  name  of  the  orthodox  caliph 
in  all .  Egyptian  mosques.  The  Mahommedan  religion  was 
thus  united  against  Christianity.  To  Nur-ed-din  he  was  invari- 
ably submissive,  but  from  the  vigour  which  he  employed  in 
adding  to  the  fortifications  of  Cairo  and  the  haste  with  which  he 
retreated  from  an  attack  on  Montreal  (1x71)  and  Kerak  (11 73) 
it  is  dear  that  he  feared  his  lord's  jealousy. 

In  1x74  Nur-ed-din  died,  and  the  period  of  Saladin's  conquests 
in  Syria  begins.  Nur-ed-din's  vassals  rebelled  against  his 
youthful  heir,  es-Salih,  and  Saladin  came  north,  nominally  to  his 
assistance.  In  XX74  he  entered  Damascus,  Emesa  and  Hamah; 
in  XI 75  Baalbek  and  the  towns  round  Aleppo.  The  next  step 
was  political  independence.  He  suppressed  the  name  of  es-Salih 
in  prayers  and  on  the  coinage,  and  was  formally  declared  sultan 
by  the  caliph  1x75.  In  x  176  he  conquered  Saif-ud-din  of  Mosul 
beyond  the  Euphrates  and  was  recognized  as  sovereign  -by  the 
princes  of  northern  Syria.  In  XX77  he  returned  by  Damascus 
to  Cairo,  which  he  enriched  with  colleges,  a  citadel  and  an 
aqueduct.  From  X177  to  1180  he  made  war  on  the  Christians 
from  Egypt,  and  in  xx8o  reduced  the  sultan  of  Konia  to  sub- 
mission. From  XX81-1X83  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  Syria.  In 
XX  83  he  induced  the  atabeg  Imad-ud-din  to  exchange  Aleppo  for 
the  insignificant  Sin  jar  and  in  11 86  received  the  homage  of  the 
atabeg  of  Mosul.  The  last  independent  vassal  was  thus  subdued 
and  the  Latin  kingdom  enclosed  on  every  side  by  a  hostile 
empire. 

In  1x87  a  four  years'  truce  was  broken  by  the  brilliant  brigand 
Renaud  de  Ch&tiUon  and  thus  began  Saladin's  third  period  of 
conquest.  In  May  he  cut  to  pieces  a  small  body  of  Templars 
and  Hospitallers  at  Tiberias,  and,  on  July  4th,  inflicted  a 
crushing  defeat  upon  the  united  Christian  army  at  Hittin.  He 
then  overran  Palestine,  on  September  20th  besieged  Jerusalem 
and  on  October  2nd,  after  chivalrous  clemency  to  the  Christian 
inhabitants,  crowned  his  victories  by  entering  and  purifying  the 
Holy  City.  In  the  kingdom  only  Tyre  was  left  to  the  Christians. 
Probably  Saladin  made  his  worst  strategical  error  in  neglect- 
ing to  conquer  it  before  winter.  The  Christians  had  thus  a 
stconghold  whence  their  remnant  marched  to  attack  Acre  in 
June  1 189.  Saladin  immediately  surrounded  the  Christian  army 
and  thus  began  the  famous  two  years'  siege. 

Saladin's  lack  of  a  fleet  c'Aablcd  the  Christians  to  receive 
reinforcements  and  thus  recover  from  their  defeats  by  land. 
On  the  8th  of  June  1191  Richard  of  England  arrived,  and  on  the 
X2th  of  July  Acre  capitulated  without  Saladin's  permission. 
Richard  followed  up  his  victory  by  an  admirably  ordered  march 
down  the  coast  to  Jaffa  and  a  great  victory  at  Arsuf.  During 
XX9X  and  X193  there  were  four  small  campaigns  in  southern 
Palestine  when  Richard  circled  round  Beitnuba  and  Ascalon 
with  Jerusalem  as  objective.  In  January  X193  he  acknowledged 
his  impotence  by  renouncing  Jerusalem  to  fortify  Ascalon. 
Negotiations  for  peace  accompanied  these  demonstrations,  which 
showed  that  Saladin  was  master  of  the  situation.  Though  in 
July  Richard  secured  two  brilliant  victories  at  Jaffa,  the  treaty 
made  on  the  2nd  of  September  was  a  triumph  for  Saladin.  Only 
the  coast  line  was  left  to  the  Latin  kingdom,  with  a  free  passage 
to  Jerusalem;  and  Ascalon  was  demolished.  The  imion  of  the 
Mahommedan  East  had  beyond  question  dealt  the  death-blow 
to  the  Latin  kingdom.  Richard  returned  to  Europe,  and 
Saladin  returned  to  Damascus,  where  on  the  4th  of  March  xx95* 
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■  few  diy>'  ill 
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■,  hi  died.    He  «u  boiied  in  Dm 


Tbe  cluracur  of  SeWin  and  of  hitwotV  U  linpitaily  vivid.  In 
unbrUrvera— "Let  IB  purge  llK  sir  o(lhe»irll«ybr™tlK"w».hii 
Aim  lor  the  d«moD<  ol  Ilw  Cras. — intcntdy  devout  and  reiuUr  in 
pnyni  and  futinn.  He  ifaawcd  Ibe  pride  of  race  in  the  decbntiar 
ihat "  Goi  racrved  Ihialtiumph  Eor  UKAvYubiteibefareAllocbers." 
His  MBHdily  mai  hospitality  were  pmved  in  hii  plu  to  Hich«nl 
and lii>  tnaontat  d  caiXivea.  H(  bad  (be  Orientala  p 
(nduiann,  aliematini  with  noknl  ind  cmoiioDal  counfc. 
»rt..«~»..ii  hi, own,  hliextreiiMiciilkneB.hii  love  fore 
y,  hii  invariable  kindliaeB,  hii  diivain  to 
■■■  -      1«  Miomni-' 


piber 


inuill  t,  Dunbn'  of  emlfruu,  uid  Ibe  population  teodi  gndnally 
lo  inctraae.     See  alao  Leon. 

SAUUfAHCA  (asc.  Salmamica  m  Eimentice),  the  capital  Of 
the  Spaniih  pmvina  of  Salamanca,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
iver  ToTDiB,  1648  ft.  above  lea-levcl  and  179  m.  by  call  N.W. 
if  Madrid.  Pop.  (i^ioo)  3S,6qo.  Sdlunanca  ia  iix  centre  of  a 
Kloock  of  railwiyi  which  ndiale  N.  to  Zamon.  N.E.  to  Medina, 
■L  to  FeBannda.  5.  to  Plaicnda,  W.S.W.  lo  Guarda  in  Ponugal, 
md  W.  to  Opono  in  Portugal.  The  river  i>  but  crosicd  by  > 
iridge  soo  It.  long  built  on  Iwenly-sii  anhea,  fif  leea  of  irhich  ue 
hile  the  lemainder  date  from  the  i6lh  lentuiy. 


!  all  he  tjwfio  tbe  M^umoi 
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a  veneAl,  he  never  oriamsed 
otbinE,"  be  coafeiacd, "  lave  when  1 
lienT"  Kii  fame  Uvea  in  Eutern 
Fmmed  Ihe  tideolWeilemcDnqueB 


itoyedth 


Tbeni 


id  KCieUrv  oi  Sal 
rj.)   the  euloEiit  oi 


■  daniase.  for  the 

n  air  ot  deiolalioa  vJucb  is  not  borne  out  by  tbe  real  condition 
<E  the  tnhalHtintft,  however  poverty^lriclun  tbey  may  appear. 
iidc  by  ftide  with  the  renukina  of  a  great  paat  arc  the  modem 
luildings:  two  theatrea,  a  caaino,  bull-ring,  town  hail  and 
electric  light  factory.  Tbe  magnificent  Flua  Mayor,  built  by 
AndifA  Garda  de  Quifionea  at  the  beginning  of  the  iSth  century, 
ipable  of  holding  >o,ooo  people  10  vitneu  1>  bult-Gght.  ii 
'  ''      "      ~  ^     Europe.     It  1*  lunounded  by  an 


Amittniiti.  by  Stubby  '■  R0II1.  "  wmi.  Luriii.m.  i- ■!  ,1  '.  ihe 
C*««(«d'*«i™Kr,orlheFreni  h  11.11   lui..ii -.I  u..!  I     =• 

history  and  it*  continuation  by  Er    ■■     ;*  '  r  :ur 

of  Ibtlin.  131R.    The  beil  m^em   .  .  I  .       e  t 

5ii;aJ«rHenrf>oftheNation."  3       ~.  .l-ihc 

biblHgraphy  to  Causaois.  (W.  t.  K.J 

SAUHAXCA,  ■  frontiec"  province  of  eastern  Spain,  formed 
in  tSjj  out  of  the  wutbera  part  of  the  nndenl  kingdom  ol  Leon, 
>nd  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Zamora  and  Valladolid,  E.  by  Avila, 
S.  by  Ciceit$  and  W.  by  Portugal.  Pop.  (1900)  510,765;  area, 
4Sjg  sq.  m.  Salamanca  belonp  almost  entirely  to  the  baaio  of 
IbeDuero  (Portuguese  ZJauro,  4.1.],  its  principal  riven  being  the 

the  north-west,  and  alter  a  courae  ol  135  m.  flows  into  the  Ducro, 
which  forms  part  of  the  north-Beat  boundary;  the  Yeltes  and 
(he  Agueda,  ibo  tributaries  of  the  Ducro;  and  Ifae  AUgon,  an 
■IBuent  of  the  Tiguj.    T^e  norlhcm  part  ol  the  province  is 

level  The  loulhem  border  is  partly  de&ned  dang  the  tresis  of 
■be  Grido*  and  Gala  ranges,  but  the  highest  point  is  La  Alberca 
(5641  ft.)  in  the  Sierra  de  PeAa  Francia,  which  rises  a  little  farther 
north.  The  rainfall  is  irreguhir;  but  where  it  is  plentiful  the 
toil  b  productive  and  there  ate  good  harvests  ol  wine,  oil,  bemp, 
4iid  cereals  of  all  kinds.  Forests  of  oak,  pine,  beech  and 
cbestDut  cover  ■  wide  area  in  the  south  and  south-west;  >nd 
timber  i*  sent  in  large  quantities  to  other  parts  of  Spain.  Sbeep 
and  cattle  also  iind  good  pututsge,  and  out  of  the  forty-nine 
Spanish  provinces  only  Badajoi,  Ciceres  and  Terucl  have  a 
brger  number  of  live  stock.  Gold  is  found  in  tbe  streams,  aod 
iron,  lead,  copper,  rinc,  coal  and  rock  crystal  in  the  hills,  but  the 
mines  are  only  partially  developed,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
deposits  would  repay  eiploilalion  on  a  larger  scale.  The  manu- 
factures of  the  province  are  few  and  mostly  of  a  low  class,  in- 
tended for  home  consumption,  lucb  as  frieie,  coarse  dolb,  hati 
and  pottery.  The  capital,  Salamanca  (pop.  iqoo,  15,690).  and 
the  town  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  (&9J0)  are  described  in  separate 
articles.  Wjar  (9<8B)  is  the  only  other  town  of  more  than  5000 
inhabitants.     The  railways  from  Zamoia,  Medina.  Plasends  and 

ward  into  Portugal— one  via  Barca  d'Alva  to  Oporto,  tbe  other 
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wardai 


rai  Dilunlly  the  chief  source  ol  wealth  to  thi 
ion  of  which  in  the  i6Ih  century  numbere 
rhom  were  students.  Its  decay  ol  course  ru 
alk,  but  it  fortunately  also  arrested  the  procei 
rhe  ravana  ol  war  alone  have  wrought  aerio 
enaive   oper«tJODS   in 
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leolni 


irches  on  Corin 


ipied  by  the  m 

tions  of  the  facades  are  in  the  Renaissance  slyle,  and  the  plaaa 
as  a  whole  is  a  fine  sample  of  Plateresque  architecture. 

Tla  UnaasUy. — Salamanca  is  still  rich  in  cducatiooal  (Mab- 
Ushmenis-  It  still  keeps  up  its  universly,  with  the  separate 
faculties  of  letters,  pbiloKphy,  sciences,  law  and  medidoe; 
its  university  and  provincial  public  Ubncy,  with  80,000  volumes 
and  looo  MSS.;  its  Irish  allege,  prDvincUl  institute,  supetiot 
normal  school,  ecclesiastical  semiiiary  (founded  ini  7;^) ,  efcmoinic 
and  other  learned  sodeties,  and  veiy  many  charitable  founda. 
tiona.    Tbe  dly  has  still  its  15  parishes,  15  colleges,  and  i 


•X  flourishing  religiou: 


about  1350  by  Alphonso  IX.  of  Leon,  and  retounded  in  1143 
bj  St  Ferdinand  of  Castile.  Under  the  palionage  of  tbe  learned 
Alphonsc  X.  its  wealth  and  teputalion  greatly  incieased  (1151- 
iiSi),  and  its  schools  of  canon  law  and  civil  law  attracted  students 
even  from  PariaEnd  Bologna.  In  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries 
it  was  renowned  Ihioughoul  Europe.  Hen  Cidunibus,  10  whom 
a  statue  was  erected  in  lAqi,  lectured  on  his  discoveries,  and 
here  the  Copemican  system  was  taught  long  before  it  bad  won 
general  acceptance.  But  soon  after  1550  a  period  of  decline 
set  in.  The  university  statutes  were  remoddled  in  1757,  but 
financial  troubles  and  the  incessant  wan  which  checked  alntost 
every  reform  in  Spain  prevented  an 
fresh  leorganiaation  was  eHecled. 


,t  tbe  t 


of  profesiots  19 — fewer  Iban  in  any  other  Spanish  university. 

Pntuifcl  B«(*ii(i.— The  chief  objecta  of  Intereil  In  the  dly  arc 
the  old  and  new  cathedrals.  The  old  cathedral  ia  a  crucilonn 
building  of  the  rich  ceotuty,  begun  by  ffiikap  Jer6oinia.  the  con- 
leuDf  ol  the  Cid  (i.r).  It>  Bt^  of  niebltecture  b  thai  Late  Roman- 
eaque  which  pev£led  in  Itoiouth  of  Fianee.  bill  die  builder  showed 

crmiiigatibenaveaiHltrauepta.  Tlieiniiecdame  It  made  10  spring, 
not  from  ioimediately  above  Che  arcbea.  but  from  a  higher  stage  of  a 

bwTie  bV^r  nuHive^niiacieh  and  over  the?^ner  dome  is  an  «>ih 
pcnnud  one  covered  with  tileL  Tbe  whole  forraa  a  most  effective 
and  traceful  group.  On  the  vault  of  the  ante  ii  a  freaco  of  Our  Lord 
in    fudgmeni  by  the  Italian   painter  fiiculai  Flomitifio   (ijth 

of  the  apse,  contains  Sfty-five  panels  with  paintingi  mosly  by  ibe 
Hme  anirl.  There  are  many  biK  monumenta  ui  tbe  aoulh  naniept 
and  cloister  chapels.    An  adjaining  building,  (be  CapiiladeTalavera, 
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is  cefebfBted  there  mx  times  •  year.  Oa  the  north  of  and  adjoining 
the  old  church  stands  the  new  cathedral,  built  from  designs  by  Juan 
Cfl  de  Ontailon.  Though  begun  in  i^  the  work  of  construction 
nude  little  pi-ogress  until  I5i3t  when  it  was  entrusted  to  Ontailon 
onder  Btsbop  rnuidsco  de  ^sobadilla;  though  not  finished  till 
1734,  it  is  a  notable  example  of  the  late  Gothic  and  Plateresque 
styles.  Its  length  b  340  ft^and  its  breadth  160  ft.  The  interior  is 
(airly  Gothic  in  character,  but  on  the  outside  the  Renaissance  spirit 
shows  itself  more  clearly,  and  is  fully  developed  in  the  dome.  Every- 
where the  attempt  at  mere  novelty  or  richness  results  in  feebleness. 
The  main  arch  ol  the  great  Dortal  consists  of  a  simple  trefoil,  but.the 
fiibd  above  takes  an  ogee  line,  and  the  inner  arches  are  elliptical. 
Above  the  doors  are  ba»-reliefs,  foliage,  Ac,  which  in  exuberance  of 
design  and  quality  of  workmanship  are  good  examples  of  the  latest 
efforts  of  Spanish  Gothic  The  church  contains  paintings  by  J.  F.  de 
Navarrete  (1526-1579)  and  L.  de  Morales  (c.  1500-1586),  and  some 
overrated  statues  by  Juan  de  Juni  (i6th  century).  The  treasury  is 
very  rich,  and  anwngtt  other  articles  possesses  a  custodia  which  u  a 
masteipiece  of  goldsmith's  woric,  and  a  bronze  crucifix  of  undoubted 
authenticity,  which  was  borne  before  the  Cid  in  battle.  The  great 
bell  weighs  over  aj  tons:  Of  the  univerMty  buildings  the  faade  of 
the  library  is  a  peculiarly,  rich  example  of  late  15th-century  Gothic 
The  doisters  are  light  and  elegant;  the  grand  staircase  ascending 
from  them  has  a  fine  balustrade  of  foliage  and  figures.  The  Coleg^ 
de  NoUes  Irlandoes,  formerly  Colegio  de  Santiago  Apostol,  was  built 
in  1521  from  desgns  by  Pedro  de  Ibarra.  The  double  arcaded  cloister 
is  a  fine  piece  01  work  of  the  best  period  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
Jesuit  College  is  an  immense  and  uely  Renaissance  building  begun  in 
1 614  by  Juan  Gomes  de  Mora,  "nie  Colegio  Viejo,  also  called  San 
Bartolomife,  was  rebuilt  in  the  i8th  century,  and  now  serves  as  the 
co^-emor's  pabce.  The  convent  of  Santo  Domingo,  sometimes  called 
San  Elsteban,  shows  a  mixture  of  styles  from  the  13th  century 
onwards.  The  church  is  Gothic  with  a  Plateresque  facade  of  great 
lightness  and  delicacy.  It  is  of  purer  design  than  that  of  the  cathe- 
dral ;  nevertheless  it  shows  the  tendency  ofthe  period.  The  reredos, 
oae  of  the  finnt  Renaissance  works  in  Spain,  contains  statues  by 
Salvador  Carmona,  and  a  curious  bronze  statuette  of  the  Virgin  and 
Chfld  on  a  throne  of  champlev^  enamel  of  the  X2th  century.  The 
chapter-house,  tMiilt  by  Juan  Moreno  in  1637,  and  the  staircase  and 
sacristy  are  good  examples  of  later  work.  The  convent  of  the 
Attgustinas  Recoletas,  b^un  by  Fontana  in  x6i6jis  in  better  taste 
than  any  other  Renaissance  building  in  the  dty.  The  church  is  rich 
in  marble  fittings  and  contains  several  fine  pictures  of  the  Neapolitan 
school,  optt^Ty  the  Conception  by  J.  Ribera  (1588-1656)  over  the 
altar.  The  convent  of  the  Espirita  Santo  has  a  good  door  by  A. 
Bermguete  (e,  1480-1561).  There  is  also  a  rather  dfective  portal  to 
the  conveid  of  Las  Dueftas.  The  church  of  S.  Marcos  is  a  curious 
drcttlar  building  with  three  eastern  apses:  and  the  churches  of  S. 
Blartin  and  S.  Matteo  have  good  early  doorway^  Many  of  the 
private  houses  are  untouched  examples  ofthe  domestic  architecture  of 
the  prosperous  times  in  which  they  were  built.  Such  are  the  Cara  de 
las  r'nt^/wae,  tbc  finest  example  of  its  period  in  Spain;  the  Casa  de 
la  Sal.  with  a  magnificent  courtyard  and  sculptured  gallery;  and 
the  piila*'^*  of  Maldonado,  Monterey  and  Espinosa. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  trade  of  Salamanca  was  not  inngnificant, 
and  the  stamped  leather-work  produced  there  is  still  sought  after. 
Its  manufactures  are  now  of  little  conae<^uence,  and  consist  of  china, 
cfoth  and  leather.  The  transport  trade  is,  however,  of  more  import- 
amx.  and  shows  signs  of  increasing,  as  a  result  of  the  extension  of 
railway  communication  between  1875  and  1900.  During  this  period 
the  population  increased  by  neariy  7000. 

History. — ^The  town  was  of  importance  as  early  as  aaa  B.C., 
when  it  was  captured  by  Hannibal  from  the  Vettones,  and  it 
afterwards  became  under  the  Romans  the  ninth  station  on  the 
Via  Lata  from  Merida  to  Sara^^ossa.  It  passed  successively 
under  the  rule  of  the  Goths  and  the  Moors,  till  the  latter  were 
finally  driven  out  about  X055.  About  1 100  many  foreign  settlers 
were  inih**'*^  by  Alpbonso  VL  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
district,  and  the  dty  was  enlarged  and  adorned  by  Count  Ray- 
monfl  of  Burgundy  and  his  wife».  the  Princess  Urraca.  The 
fmero  de  Salamanca^  a  celebrated  code  of  civil  law,  probably 
dates  from  about  xaoo.  Thenceforward,  imtil  the  second  half 
of  the  x6th  century,  the  prosperity  of  the  university  rendered 
the  dty  one  of  the  most  important  in  Spain.  But  in  1593  the 
cstabUshment  of  an  independent  bishopric  at  Valladolld  (then 
the  seat  of  the  court),  which  had  previously  been  subjea  to  the 
see  of  Salamanca,  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  dty; 
and  its  commerce  was  shattered  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos 

IB  i6x9  and  the  wars  of  the  x8th  and  xQth  centuries. 

See  Villar  y  Macias,  HiOoria  da  Salamanca  {%  vols.,  Salamanca, 
1887).  H.  Ramdall.  UnwersiiUs  of  Europe  %n  Ik*  AitddU  Ages,  vol.  ti. 
pt  I.  (London.  1895):  Lapunya,  La  Unnersidad  d*  Salamanen  y  la 
tattmra  espaMcla  tn  d  ti^  Xlll  (Paris,  19P0).  (K.  G  J.) 

BattU  if  Satamamca,  i8t2.  (For  the  operations  which  preceded 
fkk  battle  see  Feminsulak  Wak.)    On  the  asnd  of  July  1813  the 


Allied  armv  under  Wellington  (about  A/Sjooo  with  60  guns)  was  drawn 
up  south  ot  Salamanca,  the  left  resting  on  the  river  Tormes  at  Santa 
Marta.  with  a  division  under  Pakenbam  and  some  cavalry  on  the 
north  bank  at  Cabrerizos;  the  right  near  the  village  of  Arapiles  and 
two  hills  of  that  name.  Wellington's  object  was  to  cover  Salamanca 
and  guard  his  communications  through  Ciudad  Rodrigo  with 
PortugaL  The  French  under  Marshal  NKirmont  (about  42,000  with 
70  guns)  were  collecting  towards  Wellington's  right,  stretching 
southwards  from  Calvanza  de  Ariba.  The  country  generally  is 
undulating,  but  crossed  by  some  marked  ridges  and  streams. 

Until  the  morning  of  the  battle  it  had  been  uncertain  whether 
Marmont  wished  to  reach  Salamanca  by  the  right  or  left  bank  ojf  the 
Tonnes,  or  to  gain  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road,  but  Wellington  now 
felt  that  the  latter  was  his  real  objective.  At  daylight  there  was  a 
rush  by  both  armies  for  the  two  commanding  hills  of  the  Arapiles: 
the  Allies  gained  the  northern  (since  termed  the  "  Englbh  "),  and 
the  French  the  southern  (unce  termed  the  "  French  )  Arafnles. 
While  Marmont  was  donng  up  his  forces,  a  oomfrfete  change  of 
position  was  carried  out  by  Wellington.  Pakenham  was  directed 
to  march  through  Salamanca,  crossing  the  Tonnes,  and  move  under 
cover  to  a  wood  near  Aldea  Tejada,  while  Wellington,  holding  the 
village  of  Arapiles  and  the  northern  hill,  took  up  a  line  with  four 
infantry  divisions,  a  Portuguese  brigade  (Bradford),  a  strong  force 


flanking  Marmont  should  he  move  towards  it. 


Battle  of 
SALAMANCA 


Redrawn  from  Maj.-Gen.  C.  W.  Robinson's  Wdlington's  Campaigns, 
by  permission  of  Hugh  Rees,  Ltd. 


It  was  not  Wellington's  wish  (Despaickes,  July  ax,  X812)  to  fight 
a  battle  "  unless  under  very  advantageous  circumstances."  He  knew 
that  large  reinforcements  were  nearing  the  French,  and,  having 
determined  to  fall  back  towards  Portugaf,  he  began  to  pass  his 
baggage  along  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road.  Marmont.  about  2  p.m., 
seeing  the  dust  of  his  baggage  column,  ignorant  of  his  true  position, 
and  anxious  to  intercept  his  retreat,  ordered  two  divisions  under 
Maucune,  the  leading  one  of  which  became  afterwards  Thomi^rcs',^ 
to  push  westward,  while  he  himself  attacked  Arapiles.  Maucune 
moved  off^  flanked  by  some  cavalry  and  fifty,  gups,  leaving  a  gap 
between  him  and  the  rest  of  the  French.  Wellington  instantly  tooic 
advantage  of  this.  Directing  Pakenham  to  attack  the  head  of  the 
leading  French  divisbn,  and  a  Portuguese  brigade  (Pack)  to  occupy 
the  enemy  by  assaulting  the  south  (or  French)  Arapiles,  he  prepared 
to  bear  down  in  strengtn  upon  Maucune's  right  flank.  The  French 
attack  upon  Arapiles  was  alter  hard  fighting  repulsed :  and,  at  about 
5  p  u.,  Maucune  s  force,  when  in  confusion  irom  the  fierce  attack  of 
Pakenham  and  Wellington  in  front  and  flank  and  suffering  severely, 
was  suddenly  tramplra  down  "  with  a  terrible  clamour  and  d^ 
turbanoe"  (Napier)  by  an  irresistible  charge  of  LeMarchant's  and 
Anson's  cavalry  under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton.  This  counterstroke 
dedded  the  battle,  Marmont's  left  wing  being  completely  broken. 
The  French  made  a  gallant  but  fruitless  effort  to  retrieve  the  day, 
and  repulsed  I*ack's  attack  upon  the  French  Arapiles;  but.  as  the 
light  waned.  Qausd,  Marmont  being  wounded,  drew  off  the  French 
army  towards  Alba  de  Tormes  and  retired  to  Valladolid.  Both 
armies  lout  heavily,  the  Allies  about  6000,  the  French  some  15.000 
men,  12  guns  2  eagles  and  several  standards.  The  rout  would  have 
been  even  more  thorough  had  not  the  castle  and  ford  at  Alba  de 

*  5iome  authorities  differ  as  to  this  (see  The  Salamanca  Campaign, 
by  Captain  A.  H.  Marindin,  1906,  appendix,  pp.  51  •59)* 
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a  villsgc  Id  Cattanugui  coonty, 
le  tonmhip  of  Salimuca.  about  51  m.  S.  by  £. 
Pop.  (HBO),  4"S'.  or  whom  7B9  wire  (oreign- 
cciuus),  Jigi.  SaJaminca  u  Bcrved  by  tbc  Erie, 
KodiestCT  &  PilUburg  and  the  PcnnJyIvinia 
by  inlenitban  electric  lins  connKling  with  Clean, 
N.  Y.,  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  and  LiLIIe  Valley  (pop  in  igio, 
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J368),_ll 


0.  N.    The  ^ 


I  side*  of  the  Allegany  river.  The  agriculiural  and  Endiui  rial 
development  of  [he  TegiOQ  ha«  been  retarded  by  its  being  withirx 
the  Allegany  Indian  Rewvaiioa  (allotted  originally  to  the 
Seneca  Indians  by  the  Big  Tree  Tieaty  of  i}^  andstiti  including 
the  valley  of  the  Allegany  river  for  acveial  miles  above  and 
beloK  Salimanu) ;  but  land  ii  now  held  under  >  w  year  lease 
authorized  by  CongiEsi  in  iggi.  The  village  Isa  railway  centre 
and  division  terpiinal,  and  hai  repair  ahopj  of  Ibe  Erie  and  the 
BuRalo,  Rochester  &  Fiiiiburg  lailwayi.    The  fitii  Kttle 


nduded   within  t 


"  Holki 


Purchase"  o[  179; 
Well  Salamanca  (pop.  io  1910,  53°),  "1  m.  W.  of  Salamanca, 
and  in  the  same  tovmship.  Salamanca  (until  ]g7j  known  as 
Eul  Salamanca)  waa  incorporated  in  1S79,  taking  lis  nams 
from  the  township,  which  waa  erected  io  iSs4  as  Buck  Tooth 
11  was  renamed  in  honour  of  a  Spanish 
ige  stockholder  of  the  Atlantic  &  Great 
through  the  township  this  year,  and  later 


Western 


See  Hiuerj  0/  CatUrauiki  Cninly.  Nnt  York  (Philadelphia 
Pa„  1879). 

SAUKAHDEB.  Salamanders  in  the  restricted  sense  (genu 
Salamamira  of  N.  Laurenli)  arc  close  allies  of  Ibe  newts,  bul  0 
eiclusively  terrestrial  habits,  indicated  by  the  shape  of  the  tail 
stincily  compressed.    The  genus  ii  restricted  ij 


IS  hahiia 


to  the  ■ 


lof  tt 


Palael 


ic  region 


species  only:  the  spotted  salamander, 
5,  nuuulasa,  the  well-known  black  and  yellow  creature  inhabiting 
Central  and  Southern  Europe.  North-West  Africa  and  South- 
Weuero  Asia;  the  black  lalamiuder,  5'.  aira,  tesliv;ted  to  ihs 
Alps;  5.  caucaiiia  [lom  the  Caucasus,  and  5.  JwcAsni  from 
Asia  Minor.  Salimanden,  far  from  being  able  to  withstand  the 
action  of  fire,  as  was  believed  by  the  ancients,  are  only  lound 
in  damp  places,  and  emerge  in  misty  weather  only  01  alter 
Ihundeislorms,  when  they  may  appear  En  enoimoui  numbers 

suspiected.  They  are  usually  much  dreaded  by  country  people, 
and  although  they  are  quite  harmless  to  man,  the  large  glands 
which  are  disposed  very  regularly  on  their  sn      ''     ' '      '     " 


icks  of  m 


m  lio: 


>  wdUknown  European  ipeciet  are 
land,  the  male  elaunna  (he  female 

deposit!  her 


^ias  or  allow  altitudes  (up  la  JODO  It.),  d 

young  at  biith  are  «(  nnall  aiie,  provided  with  eatemal  gills  and  lour 

the  other  hand!  uihibita  Ihe  Alps  between  looo  and  9000  ft.  aliiiude. 
Localitiei  at  fuch  altitude*  not  bein;,  u  ■  rule,  suitable  for  larval 
life  in  the  water,  the  yocina  ait  leiained  in  the  uterus,  unlii  the 
completion  of  the  melamorpiioiis.  Only  two  vduoe.  rarely  three  dt 
four,  are  bom,  and  they  may  measure  as  much  as  50  mm.  at  birth. 

each  utenu.  the  embryo  being  nourished  on  the  yolk  o(  the  other 
esgi.  which  more  or  leu  dissolve  to  form  •  Urge  mass  of  nutrient 
matter.  The  embryo  pane*  through  three  Bara— (i)  nill  en- 
ch»edwithm[herCTandliuingoniiioimyoU(:(i)free.wiihuithe 
vitelline  nusa.  which  is  direcily  swallowed  by  Ihe  mouth;  (i>  there 

cbofWDic  vilii  <^  themammaiian  egg,    Einbryosin  the  second  stage, 


re  replaced  by  otlicr 
7'w'dl.  Zed.  icrit 
i.  1I904)- 


6th-centuiy  11 
deruchy  or 


.MIS,  an  island  ot  Greece  Id  the  Sarom'c  Gulf  ol  the 
Sea,  extending  along  the  coasts  of  Atlica  and  Megaris, 
:1osing  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  between  two  narrow  strait* 
W.  and  S.    lis  area  ia  36  sq.  in.,  its  greatest  length  in 

modem  popular  name  Kh/XXoC^,  i.e.  baker^s  crescent. 
er  Salaoiis  was  the  home  of  the  AeginelBn  prince  Telamon 
sons  Ajai  and  Teucer,  and  this  tradition  is  conBmed 
position  of  Ihe  ancient  capital  of  the  island  opposite 
It  subsequently  passed  into  the  hsndg  of  Ibe  Megarians, 
I  wrested  from  them  about  600  b.c,  by  the  Athenians 
olon  |«.i.}  and  definitely  awarded  10  Athens  by  %>ana'i 
ion.  Though  Attic  traditionclaimed  Salami!  as  an  ancient 
Irictly  Athenian  leiritory:  a 


criplioi 


ign  dependency.  The  lown  of 
IS  removed  Io  an  inlet  of  Ihe  E.  coast  opposite  Attica. 
In  4&.  Salamis  became  Ibe  base  of  the  aUied  Greek  Ocel  after 
the  retreat  from  Attemisinjn,  while  the  Persians  took  their 
station  along  the  Attic  coast  oSPhalemm,  Through  t  he  ItraUgem 
of  the  Athenian  Themistodet  the  Creekswere  enclosed  In  Ibe 
straits  by  the  enemy,  who  had  wheeled  by  night  across  Ibe 
entrance  of  the  E.  channel  and  detached  a  squadron  to  block 
the  W.  outlet.  The  Greeks  had  thus  no  resource  but  to  light, 
while  the  Persians  could  not  utiliae  their  superior  numbers,  and 
as  they  advanced  into  the  outow  neck  of  the  east  strait  were 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  allies,  among  whom  the  Athenian* 
and  Aeginetans  were  conspicuous,  seized  this  opportunity  la 
make  1  vigorous  attack  which  probably  broke  the  enemy's 
line.  After  waging  s  losing  fight  for  several  hours  Ihe  Persians 
retreated  with  the  loss  ol  100  sail  and  of  an  entire  corps  landed 
on  the  Islet  ol  Psyttaleia  in  the  channel;  the  Creeks  lost  only 
40  ships  out  of  mote  than  300.  During  the  Peloponneslan  War 
Salamis  served  as  >  repository  tor  the  country  stock  of  Allica. 
About  35s  Salamis  obtained  the  tight  of  isauing  copper  coins. 
In  31S  Cassander  placed  in  it  a  Macedonian  garrison  which  was 
lin^y  withdrawn  through  the  advocacy  of  the  Achaean  states- 
man Aratus  (131).  The  Athenians  thereupon  sui^danted 
the  inhahllania  by  a  cleruchy  ol  tbeit  own  citizens.  By  the 
md  century  a.u.  the  settlement  bad  lallen  into  decay.  Io 
modem  times  Salamis,  which  l>  chiefiy  peopled  by  Albanians, 
has    regained    importance    t'         '      " 


rsenal  tc 


urlhei 


-evealed  large  numb^  of 


oairiHS.— Sirahp  pn.  383,  393-394;  PauBniai  L  15-J6; 
1,  SqIoh.  S-jo:  AeKhyluj,  /"wim,  337-471 ;  Herodotus  viiL 
Diwl-nii  Ti.  15-19;  Plutarch,  TkemiUocUi,  ii-is:  W- 
I  r...,'i  >/  Ihc  Amiricax  Stkaol  tf  Cbusical  SuSiu  at 
[  I  jir  ff,  IBoston.  iMs);  G.  B.  Gmodv.  Grtal  Prtnjtm 
I.    V.    Heal 


pp.  318-319:  A.  Wilhelm  in  ^MnuilK  UiUiiTi 
r     (fl6:W.Judeith,*if.li8oo),  pp.  311-3)9;  C.  He 

•  minuu  (Batle.    1901];  H.  Ruse.  Dii  ScUnil 
<     ■    ik,    1004);   R.  W.   Macin.  Appei  " 
.....;..  1908):!.  Beloch  Jn  Kits  dsoS). 


10  HrrgdotVi 

__;wll9oa).       (M 

SALAMIS,  the  principal  city  ol  a 
the  east  coast  a  little  north  ol  the  rivei  Fedias  (Pediaeus).  It 
had  a  good  harbour,  well  situated  for  commerce  with  Phoenicia, 
Egypt  and  CiUda,  which  was  replaced  in  medieval  time*  by 
Ftmagusia  (Ammochostos),  and  is  wholly  silted  now.  Its  Inde 
was  mainly  in  com,  wine  and  oil  from  the  midland  plain 
(tf(iai>ria),and  in  salt  from  the  neighbouring  lagoons.  Tradition- 
ally, Salamis  was  founded  after  the  Tiojan  War  (c.  iiSo  s.c.) 
by  Teucei  "        ~ -  .    .      . 


t   Mycei 


of  it*  tombs  excavated  io  iSg6  are  in  ibe  British  Muscuin. 


SAL  AMMONIAC— SALARIA,  VIA 


A  king  Kisu  of  Silna  (SalamU)  Is  mentbned  in  a  list  of  tributariea 
of  Assur-bans-fal  of  Assyria  in  668  B.C.,  and  Assyrian  influence  is 
marked  in  the  fine  tcrra-cotta  figures  from  a  shrine  at  Toumba 
excavated  in  1 890-1 891.  The  revolts  of  Greek  Cyprus  against 
Persia  ta  500  B.C.,  386-380  B.C.  and  352  B.C.  were  led  respectively 
by  kings  Onesilaus,  Evagoras  (g.t.)  and  Pnytagoras,  who  seem  to 
have  been  the  principal  Hellenic  power  in  the  island.  In  306 
Demetrius  Poliofcetes  won  a  great  naval  victory  here  over  Ptolemy  I. 
of  Ejnrpt.  Under  Egyptian  and  Roman  administration  Salamis 
fiounsned  greatly,  though  under  the  Ptolemaic  priest-kings  and  under 
Rome  the  seat  of  government  was  at  New  Paphos  (see  Paphos). 
But  it  was  neatly  damaged  in  the  Jewish  revolt  of  A.D.  1 16-117:  it 
abo  sufferea  repeatedly  from  earthquakes,  and  was  wholly  rebuilt 
by  Constantius  II.  unoer  the  name  Constantia.  There  was  a  large 
Jewish  colony  in  Ptolemaic  and  early  Roman  times,  and  a  Christian 
community  founded  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  a.d.  45-46.  Barnabas 
was  hiQseff  a  Cypriote,  and  hb  reputed  tomb,  discovered  in  a.d.  477, 
is  stin  shown,  a  little  inland,  near  the  monastery  of  Ai  Bamaba. 
Sc  Epsphanius  was  archbishop  a.d.  367-aoa.  Tlie  Greek  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs  under  the  Caliph  Moawiya  in  6^7,  and  docs 
not  seem  to  have  revived.  In  later  times  the  site  was  plundered  for 
the  buflding  of  Famagusta;  it  is  now  covered  by  sandhills,  and  its 
plan  b  imperfectly  known.  The  market-place  and  a  few  public 
buildings  were  excavated  in  1890-1891,  but  nothing  of  importance 
wasfotmd. 

See  W.  H.  Engel,  Krpros  (Berlin,  1841 :  classical  allusions) ;  J.  A.  R. 
Munro  and  H.  A.  Tuobs,  Joum.  HeiUnic  Studies,  xii.  59  ff.,  398  ff. 
(site  and  monuments);  Britbh  Museum,  Excavations  in  Cyprus 
(LofMkm,  1900;  Mycenaean  tombs);  G.  F.  Hill,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. 
Cairns  tf  Cyprus  (London,  1904;  coins).  (J.  L.  M.) 

SAL  AMMOMIAC,*  or  Ammonixtii  Chloside,  NH4CI,  the 
earliest  known  salt  of  ammonia  (9.9.),  was  formerly  much  used 
in  dyeing  and  metallurgic  operations. 

The  namfc  Hammoniaeus  sal  occurs  in  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.  xxxi.  39), 
who  relates  that  it  was  applied  to  a  kind  of  fossil  salt  found  below  the 
sand,  in  a  district  of  Cyrenaica.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  sal 
ammoniac  of  the  ancients  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  modems;  but 
the  imperfect  description  of  Pliny  b  far  from  being  conclusive. 
The  native  sal  ammoniac  of  Bucharia,  described  by  Model  and 
Karsten,  and  analysed  bvM.  H.  Klaproth,  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
salt  described  by  Pliny.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  sal  ammoniac 
of  volcanoes.  Dioscorides  (v.  126),  in  mentioning  sal  ammoniac, 
makes  use  of  a  phrase  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  description  of 
Pliny,  and  rather  applicable  to  rock-salt  than  to  our  sal  ammoniac. 
Sal  ammoniac,  ht  says,  b  peculiarly  prised  if  it  can  be  easily  split  into 
rectangular  fragments.  Finally,  we  have  no  proof  whatever  that 
■al  ammoniac  occurs  at  present,  either  near  the  temple  ol  Tupiter 
Ammoo,  or  in  any  part  of  Cyrenaica.  Hence  we  conclude  tnat  the 
term  sal  ammoniac  was  applied  as  indefinitely  by  the  ancients  as 
most  of  their  other  chemical  terms.  It  may  have  oeen  given  to  the 
same  salt  which  b  known  to  the  modems  by  that  appellation,  but 
was  not  confined  to  it. 

In  any  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  well  known  to  tne 
alchembts  as  eariy  as  the  13th  century.  Albertus  Magnus,  in  his 
treatise  De  ckkymia,  informs  us  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  sal 
ammoniac,  a  natural  and  an  artificial.  The  natural  was  sometimes 
white,  and  sometimes  red;  the  artificial  was  more  useful  to  the 
chemist.  He  does  not  tell  us  how  it  was  prepared,  but  he  describes 
the  method  of  subliming  it,  which  can  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  real 
sal  aounoiuac.  In  the  Opera  mineralia  of  Isaac  Hollandus  the  elder, 
there  b  likewise  a  description  of  the  mode  of  subliming  sal  ammoniac. 
Basil  Valentine,  in  hb  Cttrrus  Iriumpkalis  antimonii,  describes  some 
of  tbt  peculiar  properties  of  sal  amnumiac  in,  if  possible,  a  still  less 
equivocal  manner. 

Egypt  is  the  country  where  sal  ammoniac  was  first  manu- 
factured, and  from  which  Europe  for  many  years  was  supplied 
with  it.  Thb  commerce  was  first  carried  on  by  the  Venetians, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Dutch.  Nothing  was  known  about  the 
method  employed  by  the  Egyptians  till  the  year  1719.  In  1716 
C.  J.  Geoffroy  read  a  paper  to  the  French  Academy,  showing 
that  sal  ammoniac  must  be  formed  by  sublimation;  but  his 
<^>tnioa  was  opposed  so  violently  by  W.  Romberg  and  N. 
Lemciy,  that  the  paper  was  not  printed.  In  17x9  D.  Lemaire, 
the  Fieikb  consul  at  Cairo,  sent  the  Academy  an  account  of 
the  mode  of  manufacturing  sal  ammoniac  in  Egypt.  The  salt, 
it  appeared,  was  obtained  by  simple  sublimation  from  soot. 
In  the  year  1760  Linnaeus  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
a  correct  detail  of  the  whole  process,  which  he  had  received  from 
Dr  F.  Hassdquist,  who  had  travelled  in  that  country  as  a 

'  Sooie  derive  the  name  sal  ammoniac  from  JufMter  Aromon,  near 
whose  temc4e  it  b  alleeed  to  have  been  found;  others,  from  a 
district  of  Cyrenaica  called  Ammonb.  Pliny's  derivation  b  from 
the  saad  (V^)  >a  which  it  occurred. 
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naturalbt  {Pkil.  Trans.,  1760,  p.  504).  The  dung  of  black  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  goats,  &c.,  which  contains  sal  ammoniac  ready 
formed,  b  collected  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year, 
when  the  animab  feed  on  the  spring  grass,  a  kind  of  clover. 
It  b  dried,  and  sold  to  the  common  people  as  fuel.  The  soot 
from  thb  fuel  is  carefully  collected  and  sold  to  the  sal  ammoniac 
makers,  who  work  only  during  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
for  it  b  only  at  that  season  of  the  year  that  the  dung  b  fit  for 
their  purpose. 

The  composition  of  thb  salt  seems  to  have  been  first  discovered 
by  J.  P.  Toumefort  in  1700.  The  experiments  of  C.  J.  Geoffroy 
in  1 716  and  1723  were  still  more  decisive,  and  those  of  H.  L. 
Duhamel  de  Monceau,  in  1735,  left  no  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
Dr  Thomson  first  pointed  out  a  process  by  synthesis,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  being  very  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  rigidly 
accurate,  resulting  from  hb  observation  that  when  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  and  ammonia  gas  are  brought  in  contact  with  each 
other,  they  always  combine  in  equal  volumes. 

The  first  attempt  to  manufacture  sal  ammoniac  in  Europe 

was  made,  about  the  beginning  of  the  x8th  century,  by  Mr 

Goodwin,  a  chemist  of  London,  who  appears  to  have  used  the 

mother  ley  of  common  salt  and  putrid  urine  as  ingredients. 

The  first  successful  manufacture  of  sal  ammoniac  in  Great 

Britain  was  established  in  Edinburgh  about  the  year  1760. 

It  was  first  manufactured  in  France  about  the  same  time  by 

A.  Baum6.    Manufactories  of  it  were,  afterwards  established  in 

Cvermany,  Holland  and  Flanders. 

It  is  now  obtained  from  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  gas  works  by 
distilling  the  liquor  with  milk  of  lime  and  pasung  the  ammonia  so 
obtained  into  nydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride  so  obtained  is  evaporated  and  the  crude  ammonium  chlorkle 
purified  by  sublimation.    The  subliming  apparatus  consists  of  two 

garts:  (i)  a  hembpherical  stoneware  basin  placed  within  a  close- 
tting  iron  one,  or  an  enamelled  iron  basin,  and  (3)  a  hembpherical 
lead  or  stoneware  lid,  or  dome,  cemented  on  the  top  of  the  oasinto 
prevent  leakage.  The  dome  has  a  small  aperture  in  the  top  which 
remains  open  to  preclude  accumulation  of  pressure.  The  carefully 
dried  crystallised  salt  is  pressed  into  the  basin,  and,  after  the  lid 
has  been  fitted  on,  b  exposed  to  a  long-lasting  moderate  heat. 
The  salt  volatilizes  (mostly  in  the  form  of  a  mixed  vapour  of 
the  two  components,  which  reunite  on  cooling),  and  condenses  in 
the  dome  in  the  form  of  a  characteristically  fibrous  and  tough 
crust.- 

The  pure  salt  hus  a  sharp  saline  taste  and  b  readily  soluble 
in  water.  It  readily  volatilizes,  and  if  mobture  be  rigorously 
excluded,  it  docs  not  dissociate,  but  in  the  presence  of  mere 
traces  of  water  it  dissociates  into  ammonia  and  hydrochloric 
acid  (H.  B.  Baker,  Journ.  Chem,  Soe.,  1895,  65,  p.  612)' 

Sal  ammoniac  (ammonium  chloride,  British  and  United  States 
pharmacopoeiae)  as  used  in  medicine  is  a  white  crystalline  odourless 
powder  having  a  saline  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  i  in  3  of  cold  water  and 
m  I  in  50  of  90%  alcohol.  It  is  incompatible  with  carbonates  of  the 
alkalis.  The  dose  b  5  to  10  grs.  Ammonium  chloride  has  a  different 
action  and  therapeutic  use  from  the  rest  of  the  ammonium  salts. 
It  possesses  only  slight  influence  over  the  heart  and  respiration,  but 
it  nas  a  specific  effect  on  mucous  membranes  as  the  elimination  of 
the  drug  takes  place  largely  through  the  lungs,  where  it  aids  in 
loosening  bronchial  secretions.  This  action  renders  it  of  the  utmost 
value  in  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  with  associated  bronchitis. 
The  drag  may  be  given  in  a  mixture  with  glycerine  or  liquorice  to 
cover  the  disagreeable  taste  or  it  may  be  used  in  a  spray  by  means  of 
an  atomizer.  The  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  nascent  ammonium 
chloride  by  filling  the  room  with  the  gas  has  been  recommended  in 
foetid'  bronchitis.  Though  ammonium  chloride  has  certain  irritant 
properties  which  may  disorder  the  stomach,  yet  if  its  mucous  mem- 
orane  be  depressed  and  atonic  the  drag  may  improve  its  condition* 
and  it  has  Men  used  with  success  in  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrhs 
of  a  subacute  type  and  is  given  in  doses  of  10  ^ins  half  an  hour 
before  meals  in  painful  dyspepsia  due  to  hyperacidity.  It  b  also  an 
intestinal  and  hepatic  stimulant  and  a  feeble  diuretic  and  dia- 
phoretic, and  has  been  considered  a  specific  in  some  forms  of 
neuralgia.. 

SALARIA.  VIA,  an  ancient  highroad  of  Italy,  which  ran  from 
Rome  by  Reate  and  Asculum  to  Castrum  Truentinum  (Porto 
d'Ascoli)  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  a  dbtance  of  151  m.  Its  first 
portion  must  be  of  early  origin,  and  was  the  route  by  which  the 
Sabines  came  to  fetch  salt  from  the  marshes  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  Of  its  course  through  the  Apenpioes  considerable 
remains  exbt. 
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See  T.  Ashby  in  papers  of  Ike  BriHsk  School  ai  Rome,  tit.  3-38; 
N.  Persichetti,  Viaggio  archeologico  suUa  Via  SaUiria  nd  Circondario 
di  CiUdducale  (Rome,  1893) ;  and  in  Rdmischo  MiUeilungen  (1903). 
276  seq. 

SALAR  JUNO.  SIR  (1829-1883),  Indian  statesman  of 
Hyderabad,  born  in  1829,  descendant  of  a  family  which  had  held 
various  appointments,  first  under  the  Adil  Shahi  kings  of  Bijapur, 
then  under  the  Delhi  emperors  and  lastly  under  the  Nizams. 
While  he  was  known  to  the  British  as  Sir  Salar  Jung,  his  personal 
name  was  Mir  Turab  Ali,  he  was  styled  by  native  officials  of 
Hyderabad  the  Mukhtaru  '1-Mulk,  and  was  referred  to  by  the 
general  public  as  the  Nawab  Sahib.  He  succeeded  his  uncle 
Suraju  '1-Mulk  as  prime  minister  in  1853.  The  condition  of  the 
Hyderabad  state  was  at  that  time  a  scandal  to  the  rest  of  India. 
Salar  Jung  began  by  infusing  a  measure  of  discipline  into  the 
Arab  mercenaries,  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  Nizam*s  army, 
and  employing  them  against  the  rapacious  nobles  and  bands  of 
robbers  who  had  annihilated  the  trade  of  the  country.  He  then 
constituted  courts  of  justice  at  Hyderabad,  organized  the  police 
force,  constructed  and  repaired  irrigation  works,  and  established 
schools.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  he  supported  the  British, 
and  although  unable  to  hinder  an  attack  on  the  residency,  he 
warned  the  British  minister  that  it  was  in  comtemplation.  The 
attack  was  repulsed;  the  Hyderabad  contingent  remaihecf  loyal, 
and  their  loyalty  served  to  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  the  Deccan. 
Salar  Jung  took  advantage  of  the  preoccupation  of  the  British 
government  with  the  Mutiny  to  push  his  reforms  more  boldly, 
and  when  the  Calcutta  authorities  were  again  at  liberty  to  consider 
the  condition  of  affairs  his  work  had  been  carried  far  towards 
completion.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  Nizam  Afzulu'd-dowla, 
Salar  Jung  was  considerably  hampered  by  his  master's  jealous 
supervision.  When  Mir  Mahbub  Ali,  however,  succeeded  his 
father  in  1869,  Salar  Jung,  at  the  instance  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, was  associated  in  the  regency  with  the  principal  noble  of 
the  state,  the  Shamsu  1-Umara  or  Amir  Kabir,  and  enjoyed  an 
increased  authority.  In  1876  he  visited  England  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  the  restoration  of  Berar.  Although  he  was  un- 
successful, his  personal  merits  met  with  full  recognition.  He  died 
of  cholera  at  Hyderabad  on  the  8th  of  February  1883.  He  was 
created  G.CS.I.  on  the  28th  of  May  1870;  and  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  Oxford  on  the 
3ist  of  June  1876.  His  grandson,  enjoyed  an  estate  of  1486 
sq.  m.,  yielding  an  income  of  nearly  £60,000. 

See  Memoirs  of  Sir  Salar  Jung^  by  his  private  secretary,  Syed 
Hossain  Bilj^mi,  1883. 

SALARY,  a  payment  for  services  rendered,  usually  a  stipulated 
sum  paid  monthly,  quarterly,  half-yearly  or  yearly,  and  for  a 
permanent  or  lengthy  term  of  employment.  It  is  generally 
contrasted  with  "  wages,"  a  term  applied  to  weekly  or  daily 
payment  for  manual  services.  As  laid  down  by  Bowen,  L.  J.,  In 
re  Shine  (1892))  x  Q.B.  529, "  Salary  means  a  definite  payment  for 
personal  services  under  some  contract  and  computed  by  time." 
The  Latin  solarium  meant  originally  salt  money  (Lat.  lo/,  salt), 
i.e.  the  sum  paid  to  soldiers  for  salt.  In  post-Augustan  Latin 
the  word  was  applied  to  any  allowance,  pension  or  stipend. 

SALA8»  or  San  Mastxn  de  Salas,  a  town  of  southern  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Oviedo;  on  the  road  from  Tineo  to  Grado, 
and  on  a  small  sub-tributary  of  the  river  Narcea.  Pop.  (1900), 
17,147.  The  official  total  of  the  inhabitants  includes  not  only 
the  actual  residents  in  the  town,  but  also  the  population  of  the 
district  of  Salas,  a  mountainous  region  in  whicfi  awl-mining  and 
agriculture  are  the  principal  industries.  The  products  of  this 
region  are  sent  for  export  to  Cudillero,  a  small  harbour  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay. 

SALAS  BARBADILLO,  ALONSO  JER6nIM0  DB  (c.  1580- 
x635)t  Spanish  novelist  and  playwright,  bom  at  Madrid  about 
1580,  and  educated  at  Alcali  de  Henares  and  Valladolid.  His 
first  work,  La  Patrona  de  Madrid  restUuida  (1609),  is  a  dull 
devout  poem,  which  forms  a  strange  prelude  to  La  Hija  de 
CelesUna  (1612),  a  malicious  transcription  of  picaresque  scenes 
reprinted  under  the  title  of  La  Ingeniosa  Elena.  This  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  similar  tales  and  plays,  the  best  of  which 
are  El  CaoaUero  puniual  (16x4),  La  Casa  de  placer  honesto  (1620), 


Don  Diego  de  Noche  (1623)  and  a  most  sparkling  satirical  volunne 
of  character-sketches,  El  Cttrioso  y  iahio  Alexandra  (1634).  He 
died  in  poverty  at  Madrid  on  the  loth  of  July  1635.  Some  of 
his  works  were  translated  into  English  and  French,-  and  Scarron*s 
Hypocrites  is  based  on  La  Ingeniosa  Elena;  he  deserved  the 
vogue  which  he  enjoyed  till  late  in  the  X7th  century,  for  his 
satirical  humour,  versatile  invention  and  pointed  style  are  an 
effective  combination. 

SALDANHA  BAY,  an  inlet  on  the  south-western  coast  of 
South  Africa,  63  m.  by  sea  N.  by  W.  of  Cape  Town,  forming  a 
land-locked  harbour.  The  northern  part  of  the  inlet  is  known  as 
Hoetjes  Bay.  It  has  accommodation  for  a  Urge  fleet  with  deep 
water  close  inshore,  but  the  arid  nature  of  the  country  caused 
it  to  be  neglected  by  the  early  navigators,  and  with  the  growth 
of  Cape  Town  Saldanha  Bay  was  rarely  visited.  Considerable 
deposiu  of  freestone  in  the  neighbourhood  attracted  attention 
during  the  later  X9th  century.  Proposals  were  also  made  to 
create  a  port  which  could  be  supplied  by  water  from  the  Berg 
river,  30  m.  distant.  From  KaUbas  Kraal  on  the  Cape  Town- 
Clanwilliam  railway,  a  narrow  gauge  line  ruxis  via  Hopefield  to 
Hoetjes  Bay — 126  m.  from  Cape  Town. 

Saldanha  Bay  is  ao  named  after  Antonio  de  Saldanha,  captain  of 
a  vesiel  in  Albuquerque's  fleet  which  visited  South  Africa  jin  1503. 
The  name  was  first  given  to  Tabk  Bay,  where  Saldanha't  dhtp  cast 
anchor.  On  Table  Bay  being  given  its  present  name  (1601 )  the  older 
appellation  was  transterred  to  the  bay  now  called  after  Saldanha. 
In  1 781  a  British  squadron  under  Commodore  George  Johnstone 
1731-1787)  seized  sue  Dutch  East  Indiamen,  which,  fearing  an 
attack  on  Cape  Town,  had  taken  refuge  in  Saldanha  Bay.  This  was 
the  only  achievement,  so  far  as  South  Africa  was  concerned,  of  the 
expedition  despatched  to  seize  Cape  Town  during  the  war  of  1781- 
1783- 

SALDERir,  FRIEDRICH  CHRISTOPH  VON  <X7i9-x785), 
Prussian  soldier  and  military  writer,  entered  the  army  in  1 735, 
and  (on  account  of  his  great  stature)  was  transferred  to  tho 
Guards  in  1739.  As  one  of  Frederick's  aides-de-camp  he  was 
the  first  to  discover  the  approach  of  Neipperg's  Austrian*  at 
Mollwitz.  He  commanded  a  guard  battalion  at  Leuthen,  again 
dbtinguished  himself  at  Hochkirch  and  was  promoted  major- 
general.  In  X760  at  Liegnitz  Frederick  gave  him  four  hours  in 
which  to  collect,  arrange  and  despatch  the  spoils  of  the  battle, 
6000  prisoners,  xoo  wagons,  82  guns  and  5000  muskets.  His 
complete  success  made  him  a  marked  man  even  in  Frederick's 
army.  At  Torgau,  Saldem  and  M5llendorf  (q.v.)  with  their 
brigades  converted  a  lost  battle  into  a  great  victory  by  their 
desperate  assault  on  the  Siptitz  Heights.  The  manoeuvring 
skill,  as  well  as  the  iron  resolution,  of  the  attack,  has  excited  the 
wonder  of  modem  critics,  and  after  Torgau  Saldern  was  accounted 
the  "  completest  gener^  of  infantry  alive  "  (Carlyle).  In  the 
following  winter,  however,  being  ordered  by  Frederick  to  sack 
Hubertusburg,  Saldem  refused  on  the  ground  of  conscience. 
Nothing  was  left  for  him  but  to  retire,  but  Frederick  was  well 
aware  that  he  needed  Saldem's  experience  and  organizing 
ability,  and  after  the  pea(x  the  general  was  at  once  made  inspector 
of  the  troops  at  Magdeburg.  In  1766  he  became  lieutenant- 
general.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  study  of 
military  sciences  in  which  he  became  a  pedant  of  the  most 
pronounced  type.  In  one  of  his  works  he  discussed  at  greait 
length  the  question  between  76  and  75  paces  to  the  minute  as  the 
proper  cadence  of  infantry.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
"  Saldera-tactics  "  were  the  most  extreme  form  of  pedantry  to 
which  troops  were  ever  subjected,  and  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  disaster  of  Jena  in  x8o6.  His  works  included  Taktik  der 
Infanterie  (Dresden,  1784)  and  Taktische  Crundsdlxe  (Dresden, 
Z786),  and  were  the  basis  of  the  British  "  Dundas  "  drill-book. 

See  KQster,  CkaraklertSge  des  GeneraUeiUenants  von  Saldem 
(Berlin,  1792). 

SALE,  OBORGB  (e.  1697-1736),  English  orientalist,  was  the 
son  of  a  London  merchant.  In  1720  he  was  admitted  a  student 
of  the  Iimer  Temple,  but  subsequently  practised  as  a  solicitor. 
Having  studied  Arabic  for  some  time  in  England,  he  became, 
in  1726,  one  of  the  correctors  of  the  Arabic  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  begun  in  1720  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  subsequently  took  the  principal  part  in  the 
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He  made  an  eztremety  paraphrastic,  but,  for  his  time, 
admizable  En^ish  translation  of  the  Koran  (1734  and  often 
reprinted),  and  had  a  European  reputation  as  an  orientalist. 
He  died  on  the  13th  of  November  x  736.  His  collection  d  oriental 
manuscripts  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford. 
^  SALB,  SIR  ROBERT  HENRY  (1782-1845).  British  soldier, 
entered  the  36th  Foot  in  1795,  and  went  to  India  in  1798,  as  a 
lieutenant  of  the  1 3th  Foot.  His  regiment  formed  part  of  Baird's 
brigade  of  Harrises  army  operating  against  Tlppoo  Sahib,  and 
Sale  was  present  at  MaOavelly  (Mallawalli)  and  Seringapatam, 
subsequently  serving  under  Cc^bnel  Arthur  Wellesley  in  the 
campaign  against  Dhundia.  A  little  later  the  i  ath  was  employed 
in  the  dif&cult  and  laborious  attack  on  Paichi  Raja.  Promoted 
captain  in  x8o6.  Sale  was  engaged  inr  1808-1809  against  the 
Raja  of  Travancore,  and  was  at  the  two  actions  of  Quilon,  the 
storm  of  Travancore  lines  and  the  battle  of  Killianore.  In  iSto 
he  accomiMJiied  the  expedition  to  Mauritius,  and  in  1813 
obtained  his  majority.  After  some  years  he  became  major  in 
the  13th,  with  which  regiment  he  was  for  the  rest-  of  his  life 
assodat^L  In  the  Burmese  War  he  led  the  13th  in  all  the  actions 
up  to  the  capture  of  Rangoon,  in  one  of  which  he  killed  the 
enemy's  leader  in  single  combat.  In  the  concluding  operations  of 
the  war,  bdng  now  lieutenant-colonel,  he  commanded  a  brigade, 
and  at  Malown  (1826)  he  was  sevorely  wounded.  For  these 
services  be  received  the  C.B.  In  1838,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Afghan  War,  Brevet-Colonel  Sale  was  assigned  *tb  the  command 
of  the  xst.  Bengal  brigade  of  the  anny  assemblin|;  on  the  Indus. 
His  column  arrived  at  Kandahar  in  April  1839,  and  in  May  it 
occupied  the  Herat  plain.  The  Kandahar  force  next  set  out  on 
its  march  to  Kabul,  and  a  month  later  Ghazni  was  stormed. 
Sale  in  person  leading  the  storming  column  and  distinguishing 
himself  in  single  combat.  The  place  was  well  provisioned,  and 
on  its  supplies  the  army  finished  its  march  to  Kkbul  easily.  For 
his  services  Sale  was*  made  K.C.B.  and  received  the  local  rank 
of  major-general,  as  well  as  the  Shah's  order  of  the  Durance 
Empire.  He  was  left,  as  second-in-command*  with  the  army  of 
occupation,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  two  wars  conducted 
several  small  campaigns  ending  with  the  action  of  Parwan 
which  led  directly  to  the  surrender  of  Dost  Mahommed.  By 
this  time  the  army  had  settled  down  to  the  quiet  life  of  canton- 
ments, and  Lady  Sale  and  her  daughter  came  to  Kabul.  But 
the  pcjicy  of  the  Indian  government  in  stopping  the  subsidy  to 
the  frontier  tribes  roused  them  into  hostility,  and  Sale's  brigade 
received  orders  to  clear  the  line  of  communication  to  Peshawar. 
After  severe  fighting  Sale  entered  Jalalabad  on  the  12th  of 
November  1841.  Ten  days  previously  he  had  received  news  of 
the  murder  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  along  with  orders  to  return 
with  all  speed  to  Kabul.  These  orders  he,  for  various  reasons, 
decided  to  ignore;  suppressmg  his  personal  desire  to  return 
to  protect  his  wife  and  family,  he  gave  orders  to  push  on,  and  on 
occupying  Jalalabad  at  once  set  about  making  the  old  and  half- 
ruined  fortress  fit  to  stand  a  siege.  There  followed  a  close  and 
severe  investment  rather  than  a  siege,  and  the  garrison's  sorties 
wen  made  usually  with  the  object  of  obtaining  supplies.  At 
kst  PoUock  and  the  relieving  army  appeared,  o^y  to  find  that 
the  garrison  had  on  the  7th  of  April  184a  relieved  itself  by  a 
brilliant  and  comidetdy  successful  attack  on  Akbar's  lines. 
Sir  Robert  Sale  received  the  G.C.B.;  a  medal  was  struck  for 
ail  ranks  of  defenders,  and  salutes  fired  at  every  large  canton- 
ment in  India.  Pollock  and  Sale  after  a  time  took  the  offensive, 
and  after  the  victory  of  Haft  Kotal,  Sale's  division  encamped 
at  Kabul  again.  At  the  end  of  the  war  Sale  received  the  thanks 
of  parliament.  In  1845,  as  quartermaster-general  to  Sir  H. 
Cough's  army,  Sale  again  took  the  field.  At  Moodkee  (Mudki) 
he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  he  died  on  the  axst  of  December 
1845.  His  wife,  who  shared  with  him  the  dangers  and  hardships 
of  the  Afghan  war,  was  amongst  Akbar's  captives.  Amongst 
the  few  possessions  she  was  able  to  keep  from  Afghan  plunderers 
wts  her  diary  {JouiyuU  oj  tkt  Disasters  in  Afghattistan,  London, 

1A43). 

See  Cleig,  SaU*s  Brigade  in  Afghanistan  (London,  1846):  Kaye, 
Uees  vf  Indian  OficeniLondon.  1867) ;  W.  Sate.  Defence  of  JeUaiabad 
(Loodoa,  1846) :  Kegiroeatal  History  of  the  13th  Light  Infantry. 


SALl^  a  town  of  Tanjfl  county,  Victoria,  Australia,  the 
principal  centre  in  the  agricultural  Gippsland  district,  on  the 
river  Thomson,  X27I  m.  by  rail  E.S.E.  of  Melbourne.  Pop. 
(X901),  3462.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Anglican  bishop  of  Gippsland, 
and  contains  the  cathedral  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bij^op  of 
Sale.  Attached  to  its  mechanics'  institute  are  schools  of  mines, 
art  and  technology,  and  a  fine  free  library.  The  finest  buildings, 
excluding  a  number  of  handsome  churches,  are  the  Victoria 
Hall  and  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sion.  The  Agricultural 
Society  has  excellent  show  grounds,  in  which  meetings  are 
annually  held.  Sale  is  the  head  of  the  Gippsland  lakes  naviga- 
tion, the  shipping  being  brought  from  the  lakes  to  the  town 
by  canal.  Daily  communication  is  maintained  with  Cunningham 
at  the  lakes'  entrance,  and  ocean-going  steamers  ply  frequently 
between  Sale  and  Melbourne. 

SALE,  an  urban  district  in  the  Altxincham  parliamentary 
division  of  Cheshire,  England,  5  m.  S.W.  of  Mandiester.  Pop. 
(1901),  X  2,088.  It  Is  served  by  tLe  Manchester,  South  Junction  & 
Altrincham  and  the  London  &  North-Westem  railways,  and 
the  Cheshire  Lines,  and  has  become  a  large  residential  suburb 
of  Manchester.  At  the  beginning  of  the  X9th  century  the  greater 
part  of  the  township  was  still  waste  and  unenclosed.  There  are 
numerous  handsome  villas.  Market  ^rdening  is  carried  on  in 
the  neighbourhood;  and  thore  are  large  botanical  gardens. 

SALEM,  a  city  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Madras 
presidency.  The  dty  is  on  ^th  banks  of  the  river  Tirumani- 
muttar,  3  m.  from  a  station  on  the  Madras  railway,  ao6  m.  S.W. 
of  Madras  city.  Pop.  (1901),  70,621.  There  is  a  considerable 
weaving  industry  and  some  manufacture  of  cutlery.  Its  situa- 
tion in  a  green  valley  between  the  Shevaroy  and  J^urugumalai 
hills  is  picturesque. 

The  DiSTsicT  or  Sajjeh  has  an  area  of  7530  sq.  m.  Except 
towards  the  south  it  is  hilly,  with  extensive  plains  lying  between 
the  several  ranges.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  tracts,  formerly 
known  as  the  Talaghat,  the  Baramahal  and  the  Balaghat. 
The  Talaghat  is  situated  below  the  EasterA  Ghats  on  the  level 
of  the  Camatic  generally;  the  Baramahal  includes  the  whole 
face  of  the  Ghats  and  a  wide  piece  of  a>untry  at  their 
base;  and  the  Balaghat  is  situated  above  the  .Ghats  on  the 
tableland  of  Mysore. 

The  western  part  of  the  district  is  mountainous.  Amongst  the 
chief  ranges  (5000^6000  ft.)  are  the  Shevaroyt,  the  Kalrayans,  the 
Melagiris,  the  Kollimalait,  the  Pachamalais  and  the  Yelaguis.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Cauvery  with  its  numerous  tributaries,  and  the 
Ponniar  and  Palar;  the  last,  however,  only  flows  through  a  few 
miles  of  the  north-western  comer  of  the  district.  The  forests  are  of 
considerable  value.  The  geological  structure  of  the  district  is  mostly 
gneiasic,  with  a  few  imi()tiye  rocks  in  the  form  of  trap  dikes  and 
granite  veins.  Magnetic  iron  ore  is  common  in  the  hill  regions,  and 
coru/idum  and  chromate  of  iron  are  also  obtainable.  The  qualities 
of  the  soil  differ  very  much;  in  the  country  immediately  surrounding 
the  town  of  Salem  a  thin  layer  of  calcareous  and  red  loam  ^nerally 
prevails,  through  which  quartz  rocks  appear  on  the  surface  m  many 
places.  The  climate,  owinij;  to  the  great  difference  of  elevation ,  varies 
considerably ;  on  the  hills  it  is  cooland  bracing,  and  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year  very  salubrious;  the  annual  ramfall  averages  about 
33  in. 

The  population  in  X901  was  9,204,974,  showing  an  increase  of 
X2%  in  the  decade.  The  principal  crops  are  millets,  rice,  other 
food  grains  and  oil-seeds,  with  a  little  cotton,  indigo  and  tobacco. 
Coffee  is  grown  on  the  Shevaroy  hills.  The  chief  irrigation  work 
is  the  Barur  tank  system.  Salem  suffered  severely  from  the 
famine  of  1877-X878.  The  Madras  railway  runs  Uirough  the 
district,  with  two  narrow-gauge  branches.  The  chief  industry 
is  cotton-weaving,  and  there  is  some  manufacture  of  steel  from 
magnetic  iron  ore.  There  are  many  saltpetre  refineries,  but  no 
large  industries.  The  district  was  acquired  partly  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1792  and  partly  by  the  partition 
treaty  of  Mysore  in  1799.  By  the  former  the  Talaghat  and 
Baramahal  were  ceded,  and  by  the  latter  the  Bak^at  or  what 
is  now  the  Hosur  Uduk, 

SALEM,  a  city  and  one  of  the  cotmty-Seats  (Lawrence  is  the 
other)  of  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  about  15  m,  N.E.  oi 
Boston.  Pop.  (1900),  35,956,  of  whom  10,902  were  foreign-bom 
(including  4003  French  Canadians,  3476  Irish,  and  1585  English 


Cuudius),  i3fi3S  woe  of  (onign  puenugc  (one  i 
puent  [oreign-hom)  and  ijfi  were  ntgroa;  (ig] 
Am,  S-3  iq.  m.  Salem  ii  icmd  by  Itie  Bcnlc 
and   by  iDlemrbu  electric   milwayi  wstwud  t 
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SALEM 

•T  the  other    Si^ni  )■ 


ulaCStloa 
d  lonie  una  on  ine  mvnuiid.  Sticm 
UUniy  Undnuukt.  Thm  ui  three 
uit-bouKS,  one  o(  (iiniU  (183^1841}  with  great  monohlhic 
itinthiui  pillu«,  tnother  Cl&6i),  adjoining  it,  of  brick,  and  a 
ird  (iQaS-i^oo)  al  granite,  for  the  probate  court.  The  Cily 
lU  fai  built  in  i8j7,  and  enlarged  in  i8;e.  The  Cuitam  Hduh 
B18-1S19)  is  dnctibed  In  the  iolroductioa  to  Hawihomc'a 
via  LcOtr,  and  in  it  Hawthorne  worked  u  navcyoi  at  the  port 
(845-1849.  The  public  library  building  (iSSS)  wai  given 
[he  city  by  the  hein  of  Captain  John  Bertram, 


with     IrcHtDnc    Tilmni]nE1    And    Lrt    old    PJuin 

ailiaifiu.  The'peabnJrAcidciiiyoriJcicncc, 
IU7  of  (140,006  liDm  Gcurgc  Fcabody  Jnd  ini 
endiUJwria  Ihe  £^a  In^ui  Manoe  Han  d 
MRne  fmn  the  Salcn  Ban  lodi^  Matm,  '- 
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c4  mideraii  and  foulLi;  impLemrnt*.  die»,  &£.  of  piimitivc  peopln 
HfxcLally  rich  in  objtctB  Trom  Malayna,  JipiTi  and  ibeSauih  Sm 
and  portrahi  and  relict  of  famoua  Salem  merchAnti,  with  modrlj 
and  picturu  o(  Salem  nvrcbant  veueli.  The  Salem  Aihenacun 
(1810),  the  locceHir  of  a  Social  Libnfv  (1760)  and  a  PhitoHphica 
Libiary  (iiSi)  ■•  houted  in  Plumratr  Hall  (i»a8),  a  buildlsg  ■"  ■<■• 
wmlhtrn  Colonial  atylc,  named  in  honour  of  a  benda  ' 
Aihenaeun,  Cacoline  Pluminer  (d.  iSs;).  who  endowed  tl 
ProleiHnhip  of  ChtiBia:     "'       '      ■  "      " 


a  benefactor  of  (he 


oid  hoiuea  arv  of  the  gambrcl  type^  a 
doorways,  doorheadi  and  other  det^ 
birthplace  wa*  built  before   itfu;  1 

itructcd  and  uaed  at  a  iDCial  letllaDcnt — 1»  poin(ro  oin  at  inc 
orifinil  "  houae  of  Kven  pblea"  The  Coiwin  or  "  Witch  "  houK. 
u  called  from  a  tradilioa  Ibal  Jonathan  Corwin,  one  of  tbf  judna  in 
the  witchcraft  trials,  held  prdunlaary  exaAuialloai  of  witches  here. 
is  said  to  have  been  the  property  of  Roger  Williams,  The  Pickering 
house,  baUt  before  16A0,  was  the  homestead  of  Tunolhy  Fickerinc 
and  of  other  members  of  that  family.  Among  the  other  hulldinn  and 
are  Hamilton  Hall  (iSos);  the  Fnnklin  Building  [iMil 
a  MariDeSodetyialargearmoiiry;  a  state  normal  school 
"         lyluiB  (1871),  nmler  1      ""  •    ■     - 

I  foi  Ihe  Relief  of  AgB 
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I  nut,  another  paik.  Oa  a  bluff  pnneci 
e  old  "  Bur^ng  Point."  act  apart  in  i6j7. 
in  the  city;  its  oldest  stone  is  dated  1673; 
Simon  Brmdttreet.  Chief-Justice  Beniami 

■tj^  liM"B"riSlCr^ti'™lii  "'  "' 
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that  of  the  liiverunilht,  TDani^  Lov  A  Co. 

Hiitory. — Salem  was  settled  in  1636  by  Roger  Conant  (i5gs- 
1&79)  and  a  company  of  "planlera,"  who  in  i6s4  (under  the 
ShefSeld  patent  of  1613  for  a  Mtllement  on  tbe  north  short  of 
Maasachiuetta  Bay)  had  attempted  a  plantation  at  Cape  Ann, 
whither  John  Lyford  and  others  had  previously  come  from 
Plymouth  through  ''  dissatialaction  with  Ihe  eitreinc  separation 
from  the  English  church."  Conant  waa  not  a  sepaiatisC,  and 
the  Salem  teltlemeat  waa  a  cocomeTcial  venture,  partly  agii- 
culiutal  and  partly  lo  provide  a  wintering  place  for  Bank* 
hshermen  so  that  they  might  more  quickly  make  their  spring 
catch.  CapeAnn  wastoo  bleak,  but  Naumkeag  waa  a  "pleasant 
and  fnuliui  neck  of  hmd,"  which  they  named  Salem  in  June  l6ig, 
probably  in  alltiAion  to  Psalm  Invi.  a.  Tu  i6a5  a  patent  for 
the  territory  was  granted  by  the  New  England  Council  to  tbe 
Dorchester  Company,  in  which  the  Rev.  John  While  o(  Dor- 
cheatet,  England,  waa  conspicuous,  and  which  in  the  aame  year 
sent  out  a  imall  compaDy  under  John  Endecotl  ai  govtmot. 
Under  the  charter  for  the  Colony  of  Maaiacbusetts  Bay  (l(>!i), 
''"'""'"     ipany  patent,  Endecott 


1   the  a 


val   in    i6jo   of  Joh 


Winthrop,  who  uon  retnoved  tl 
Salem  first  to  Charlaiown  and  then  to  Boston.  In  July  or 
August  1619  the  first  Congregational  Church  (see  CoHSU(»- 
TIONALISU,  %  j^HsericoH)  in  America  waa  organized  here;  it^ 
"teacher"  in  1631  and  1633  and  ita  pastor  in  1634-163;  was 
Roger  Williams,  a  doie  friend  of  Cjovemor  Endecott  and  always 
popular  in  SaJem,  who  in  1635  fled  thence  to  Rhode  Island  to 
>fficiala  of  MaitachusetLa  Bay.    In  i6£6, 


glhat  tt 


might  bi 


id  by  a 


people  of  Salem  for  £jd  tecuied  a  deed  It 
land  they  then  held.  Although  not  ttticlly  Putilan  the  character 
of  Salem  was  not  essentially  diSerent  from  that  of  the  other 
MassachusetU  lowna.  The  witchcraft  delusion  of  1691  centred 
about  Salem  Village,  now  in  the  township  of  Danven,  but  then 
a  part  of  Salem.    Ten  ^tlt,  aged  nine  10  aewnteen  yean,  11 


of  i6gi->6(n 
'  Samuel  Pairis,  pastor  of  the  Salem  Village  church, 
ning  palmistry  and  various  "  magic  "  tricka  from 
Indian  slave,  Tituba,  and  inBuenced  doubtless 
dk  about  witches,  accused  Tiiuba  and  two  old 


er  (appointed  on 


TiLhin  four 


Samuel  Sewall,  . 

one  being  Jonathan  Corwinjr  nli 
was  pressed  to  death  In  Septembi 
he  was  accused.    All  these  trisia  were  conai 
with  the  En^ish  law  of  the  time;  there  had 
for  wilcbciaft  al  Cbarleslown  in  1648;  there  i 
In  i6ir,  in  168a  a  woman  of  Newbury  Has  c 
for  witchcraft  hut  was  reprieved  by  Govttnoi 
in  England  and   Scotland  there  were  mai 
after  the  Salem  delusion  died  out.    The  reac 
in  Salem,  and  in  May  1643  Gov 
'  There  ■>  nothing  but  tradition  to 
with  what  is  sow  cdled  Callows  Hill, 


17th  of  May  169],  including 

biee  inhabitant)  of  Salem, 

en  were  hanged,'  and  one 

or  refusing  to  plead  when 
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lere  had  been  an  execution 
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cbe  ickue  from  p 


n  of  >n  tbcD  beld  on  the  chute  of 


an  Emparuot  port  ifler  i6;0,  c^Mdally  In  ll 
nd  Stiem  privilon  did  gieii  danuge  in  the  Scvi 
in  the  Wii  of  Independence  (when  ijB  Salem 
<k  M5  pnu&l.  >nd  in  the  War  ol  iSii.  On  thii 
fonign  trade  and  tbete  rich  petiodi  ol  privaieeiinc  Ihe  pmperity 
of  t)tf  pUceuptolhemiddJeof  theigthceatury  ivaabuill. 

The  Fint  Provincial  Auembly  of  Masochuietli  met  in  Salem 
~      '  :  loth  ol  Febraaiy  1775  al  Ihe  North  Bridge 


(hetwt 


ilSaien 


"  North 


royal  iroopa,  when  Colonel  Le»li( 
G4tb  rtpment,  sent  to  hud  cannon  hidden  in  the  Salem 
Fieldi,"  vaa  held  in  check  by  the  townapeople,    Salen 
hiilhplice  of  Nithsniel  Hswtbome,  W,  M.  Prcscotl,  Nathaniel 
Bowditch,  Jooe*  Veiy  and  W.  W,  Sloty. 

*  Kparaled  from  S4lem  townihip  In  1O40', 


Hublebead  ■ 
Bererly  in  1668,  a  put  of  Middleton  In- 1: 
of  Dmveisia  17J1.    Salem  wu  chMtered  *3 


ii8j6. 


tALBH,  >  dly  ind  tbe  cooaiy-Kat  of  Salem  county.  New 
Jersey,  U.S.A.,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  tie  Jlile,  on  Salem  Creek, 
about  3$  m.  S.W.  of  Fhikdeiphia.  Pop.  (iqoo),  5811,  of  nhora 
563  were  foreign-bora  and  809  were  negroes;  (1910  U.S.  cenmi), 
6614.  It  is  KTved  hy  the  Weit  Jcnty  ft  Seathore  railroul, 
and  haa  steimei  connenon  with  Philadelphia.  Ajnong  ill 
ituliluliom  ii  the  John  Tyla  Library,  catibli^cd  a>  Salem 
libniy  in  1S04  nd  uid  to  be  the  third  oldeat  public  library 
in  the  sUte.  In  Finn's  Pohit  National  Cemetery,  about  4  m, 
K,  of  Salem,  there  are  buried  aomc  2460  Confederate  loldiera, 
who  died  dlirilK  the  Civil  War  while  piiionors  of  war  at  Fort 
Ddawve,  on  an  island  in  Delaware  river  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Salem  Creek.  .Salem  lis  in  a  rich  agricultural  region. 
Atpciig  the  city's  manufactures  are  (snncd  fruiu  and  vegetsbla, 
coadlmenti,  gtan-ware,  brass  and  iron-work,  boaieiy,  linoleuni 
and  oD-doth.  Near  the  present  tile  in  1643  colonist*  from 
Sweden  built  Fan  EUsborg;  but  the  Swedish  settlers  in  165s 
nibmitted  10  the  Dutch  at  New  Anuterdam,  and  the  latter  in 
tun  saiTCndered  to  the  English  in  1M4.  In  1675  John  Fenwicke. 
an  Brutish  Quaker,  entered  the  Delaware  liver  and  founded 
the  first  permanent  English  settlement  on  the  Delaware  (which 
be  called  Satera).  After  purchasing  lands  from  tbe  Indians, 
Fenwicke  attempted  to  maintain  an  independent  govemmenl, 
but  in  1683  be  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  proprietor! 
of  Wert  Jeoey.  During  the  War  of  Independence  Salem  was 
plandercd  on  the  17th  of  March  177S  by  British  troops  under 
Colonel  Chsrirs  Uawbood,  and  on  the  following  day  t.  portion 
of  these  troops  Fought  a  sharp  bftt  Indecisive  eDgagement  at 
Qmnton's  Bridge.  3  m,  S.  of  the  tORa,  with  American  militia 
Older  O^onci  BoijamiQ  Holmes.  Salem  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  169s,  and  was  chartered  as  s  dly  in  iSsS. 

UUOi,  >  dty  ol  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  67  m. 
N.W.  of  nttsbuig  and  about  the  tame  distance  S.E.  of  Qeveland. 
Pop.  (itioo).  TS*'.  including  667  foteiga-boin  and  1J7  negroes; 
(iqia)  8943.  Sslem  is  served  by  (he  Pennsylvania  (the  Fittsbuig, 
Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  division)  and  tbe  Yaungttowa  ft  Ohio 
River  nilwajs,  and  ^  an  intenirbin  electric  line  to  Canton. 
Tbedty  hasa  Canegle  library  (tS^],  two  beautiful  cemeteries, 
•  puk,  uid  a  Home  for  Aged  Women.  It  is  situated  m  a  fine 
apicidlani  R^oa;  coal  it  mined  in  the  vidnity;  natural  gai 

lactBRS.  It  WIS  Httled  by  Friends  in  1S06,  incorporated  aa  a 
town  la  1S30  ud  as  a  viDage  in  rSsi,  and  chartered  at  a  dty  in 
18S7.  For  several  years  preceding  the  Civil  War  It  was  a  station 
'     ~  id  railway  "  ud  Ihe  headquarters  of  "  the  . 


U.S.A. 


unty-Kj 


Weitera  Anti-Slavery  Sodety," 
Slavery  Buth. 

BALBM,  the  capital  ol  Ongoa 
Marion  county,  on  the  east  bank  ol  theWillamr 
S.S.W.  ol  Portland.  Pop.  (idoo),  Ani.  including  jii  loreign- 
botnldgto)  14,094.  It  ijterved  by  the  Southern  Pacific  tailwiy, 
by  Ihe  Oregon  Electric  line  (to  Portland],  and  by  a  steamship  line 
to  Portland.  The  dty  it  in  the  centre  ol  the  Willamette  Valley, 
a  rich  farming  and  fruit-gn>wing  country.  It  has  wide,  well- 
thaded  streets,  knd  two  puhUc  parka.  Among  thepublic  buildings 
and  luiriturions  are  the  Slate  Capitol,  tbe  State  Library,  a  city 
pubhc  Ubrary,  the  county  courl-hoiiie,  the  Federal  building, 
the  itate  penitentiary  and  tevcial  charitable  institutions. 
Salem  ii  the  teat  of  Willamette  University  (Methodiu  Epiicopal, 
1844),  an  outgrowth  ol  the  mistion  work  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  cbntch  begun  ui  r834  about  re  m.  belaw  Ihe  site  of  Ihe 
present  dty;  of  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Hesrt  {Roman 
Catholic,  Tg(o)  and  of  two  busness  colleges.  Immediately 
north  of  tbe  dty  at  Chemawa  is  the  Salem  (non-reservation) 
government  school  for  Indians,  with  sn  eicellently  equipped 
hospitsl.  Water  power  is  derived  (in  part,  by  an  rS  ra.  canal) 
Irom  tbe  Ssnlivn.  an  affluent  of  Ihe  Willamette  river.  The  dly 
is  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  The 
setttemect  here,  gathering  about  the  Uethoditt  mieaion  and 
school,  began  to  grow  in  the  decade  1840-1850.  Salem  was 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  r853,  and  in  r86o  was  msde  the  capital  of 
the  stste.  It  grew  rapidly  after  1900,  and  its  territory  was 
inaeased  in  ijoj. 

■ALEX,  s  town  and  Ihe  county-seat  {since  i8j8)  of  Roanoke 
coimty,  Virjinia,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Roanoke  livei,  about  60  m. 
W.  by  S.  ol  Lynchburg.  Pop.  (1900).  3411,  induding  79* 
negroes;  (igio)  3849,  It  i(<ervedbytheNai[olk&  Wslemand 
the  Virginian  railways,  and  has  dectiic  railway  conneiioo  with 
Roanoke,  about  A  m.  E.  Tbe  town  is  a  summer  roon  about 
rooo  ft.  above  the  sea.  surrounded  by  tbe  Alleghany  and  Blue 
Ridge  mountains.  There  are  chalyt>ute  and  sulphur  springt  in 
the  vidnity.  Salem  ii  the  seat  of  a  Lutheran  Orphan  Home 
(i838),  ol  the  Baptist  Orphanage  of  Virginia  (rS^i)  and  ol 
Roanoke  College  (co-eduoliontlj  Lutheran;  chartered;  iSjj). 
The  town  is  in  a  dairying,  agricultural  *nd  fruit-growing  region. 
The  Roanoke  river  provides  waLer.power.  The  water  supply  it 
obtained  from  a  ^>ring  within  the  town  limits,  from  which  there 
flows  about  576,000  gallons  a  day.  and  From  an  aitcslan  well. 
This  part  of  Roanoke  county  was  granted  in  1767  to  General 
Andren  Lewis,  to  nbora  there  it  a  monument  in  East  Hill 
Cemetery,  where  he  it  buried.  Salem,  laid  out  in  1809,  was 
incorporated  at  a  town  in  i3t3. 

ULB  OF  GOODS.  Sale  (O.Eog.  tah,  itOw,  tyUan,  to  hand, 
over,  deliver)  is  commonly  defined  as  the  transfer  ol  property 
from  one  person  to  another  For  a  price.  Thit  definition  requires 
toms  coniideraiion  in  order  to  appredite  its  Full  scope,  Tbe  law 
lally  tretted  as  a  branch  ol  the  law  oF  contract, 
i  effected  b)  .     ~       -    . . 
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of  aale,  is  a  contract  pure  and  simple.  A  purdy  personal  bond 
arises  thereby  between  seller  and  buyer.  But  a  complete  or 
eiecutcd  (onttact  of  sale  effects  a  transfer  of  ownership  with  all 
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If  there  be  no  agreement  lor  a  price,  eipress  or  Implied,  the 
transaction  it  ^t,  not  sale,  and  b  iegulat«l  by  its  own  peculiar 
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tubstanoe  and  not  the  form  of  the  tnnsaiction.  If  in  substance 
the  object  of  the  transaction  is  to  secure  the  repayment  of  a  debt, 
and  not  to  transfer  the  absolute  property  in  the  thing  sold,  the 
law  at  once  anneies  to  the  transaction  the  complex  consequences 
which  attach  to  a  mortgage.  So,  too,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  an  article  from  a  contract 
for  the  supply  of  work  and  materials.  If  a  man  orders  a  set  of 
false  teeth  from  a  dentist  the  contract  is  one  of  sale,  but  if  he 
employs  a  dentist  to  stop  one  of  his  teeth  with  gold  the  contract 
is  for  the  supply  of  work  and  materials.  The  distinction  is  of 
practical  importance,  because  very  different  rules  of  law  apply 
to  the  two  classes  of  contract.  The  property  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  sale  may  be  either  movable  or  immovable,  tangible  or 
intangible.  The  present  article  relates  only  to  the  sale  of  goods 
— that  is  to  say,  tangible  movable  property.  By  the  laws  of  all 
nations  the  alienation  of  land  or  real  property  is,  on  grounds  of 
public  policy,  subject  to  special  regulations.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  assignment  of  **  things  in  action,"  such  as  debts,  contracts 
and  negotiable  instruments,  must  be  governed  by  very  different 
principles  from  those  which  regulate  the  transfer  of  goods,  when 
the  object  sold  can  be  transferred  into  the  physical  possession  of 
the  transferee. 

In  1847,  when  Mr  Justice  Story  wrote  his  work  on  the  tale  of 
personal  property,  the  Taw  of  sale<was  still  in  proccts  of  development. 
nm  "-■''  '"^ny  f**!^  ^^"^  *^*U  unsettled,  especially  the  rules  re> 
ijtmat~^  lating  to  implied  conditions  and  warranties.  But  for 
^*"*'  several  years  the  main  principles  haVfe  hfstn  well  settled. 
In  itoi  the  subject  seemed  ripe  for  Codincation,  and  Lord  Heracbell 
introduced  a  codifying  bill  which  two  years  later  passed  into  law  as 
the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893  (56  Bl  57  Vkt.  c.  71).  Sale  is  a  consen- 
sual contract.  The  parties  to  the  contract  may  supplement  it  with 
any  stipulations  or  conditions  they  may  see  fit  to  agree  to.  The  code 
in  no  wise  seeks  to  fetter  this  discretion.  It  lays  down  a  few  positive 
rules — such,  for  instance,  as  that  which  reproduces  the  17th  section 
of  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  But  the  main  object  of  the  act  is  to  provide 
clear  rules  for  those  cases  where  the  parties  have  either  formed  no 
intention  or  have  failed  to  express  it.  When  parties  enter  into  a 
contract  they  contemplate  its  smooth  performance,  and  they  seldom 
provide  for  contingencies  which  may  interrupt  that  performance- 
such  as  the  insolvency  of  the  buyer  or  the  destruction  of  the  thing 
sold  before  it  is  delivered.  It  is  the  province  of  the  code  to  provide 
for.these  contingencies,  leaving  the  parties  free  to  modify  by  express 
stipulation  the  provisions  imported  by  law.  When  the-  code  was  in 
contemplation  the  case  of  Scotland  aave  rise  to  diflficulty.  Scottish 
law  varies  widely  from  English.  To  speak  .broadly,  the  Scottish 
law  of  sal^  differs  from  the  English  by  adhering  to  the  rules  of  Roman 
law,  while  the  English  common  law  has  worked  out  rules  of  its  own. 
Where  two  countries  are  so  closely  connected  in  bunness  as  Scotland 
and  England,  it  is  obviously  inconvenient  that  their  laws  relating  to 
commercial  matters  should  differ.  The  Mercantile  Law  Commission 
of  1855  reported  on  this  question,  and  recommended  that  on  certain 
points  the  Scottish  rule  should  be  adopted  in  England,  while  on 
other  points  the  English  rule  should  be  adopted  in  Scotland.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Commisaon  were  partially  and  rather 
capriciously  adopted  in  the  English  and  Scottish  Mercantile  Law 
Amendment  Acts  of  18^6.  Certain  rules  were  enacted  for  England 
which  resembled  but  did  not  reallv  reproduce  the  Scottish  law,  while 
other  rules  were  enacted  for  Scotland  which  resembled  but  did  not 
mlly  reproduce  the  Enjritsb  law.  There  the  matter  rested  for  many 
years.  The  Codifying  Bill  of  1891  applied  only  to  England,  but  on 
the  advice  of  Lord  Watson  it  was  extended  to  Scotland.  As  the 
English  and  Irish  laws  of  sale  were  the  same,  the  case  of  Ireland  gave 
rise  to  no  difficulty,  and  the  act  now  applies  to  the  whole  01  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  regards  England  and  Ireland  very  little 
change  in  tne  law  has  been  effected.  As  regards  Sootlaind  the 
process  of  assimilation  has  been  carried  further,  but  has  not  been 
completed.  In  a  few  cases  the  Scottish  rule  has  been  saved  or  re> 
enacted,  in  a  few  other  cases  it  has  been  modified,  while  on  other 
points,  where  the  laws  were  dissimilar,  the  English  rules  have  been 
adopted. 

Now  that  the  law  has  been  codified,  an  analysis  of  the  law  resolves 
itself  into  an  epitome  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  statute.  The  act 
b  divided  into  six  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the  formation  of  the 
contract,  the  second  with  the  effects  of  the  odntnct,  the  third  with 
the  performance  of  the  contract,  the  fourth  with  the  rights  of  an 
unpaid  seller  against  the  goods,  and  the  fifth  with  remedies  for  breach 
of  contract,  the  sixth  oart  is  supplemental.  The  1st  section,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  tne  keystone  of  the  act,  is  in  the  following 
terms:  "  A  contract  of  sale  of  goods  is  a  contract  whereby  the 
sdler  transfen  or  agrees  to  transfer  the  property  in  goods  to  the 
buyer  for  a  money  consideration  called  the  price.  A  contract  of 
sale  may  be  absolute  or  conditional.  When  under  a  contract  of  sale 
the  property  in  the  goods  is  transferred  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer 
the  contract  is  called  a  *  sale,'  but  when  the  transfer  of  the  property 
in  the  goods  is  to  take  place  at  a  future  time  or  subjeA  to  some 


condition  thereafter  to  be  fulfilled  the  contract  b  tailed  an  '  1  _ 
ment  to  sdl.'  An  agreement  to  sell  becomes  a  sale  when  the  lime 
elapses  or  the  conditions  are  fulfilled  subject  to  which  the  property 
in  the  goods  is  to  be  transferred."  This  section  deariy  enunciates 
the  oonsuisual  nature  of  the  contract,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
section  5^  which  provides  that  "  where  any  right,  duty  or  liability 
would  arise  under  a  contract  of  sale  by  imfAication  of  law,"  it  may 
be  negatived  or  varied  by  express  agreement,  or  by  the  course  <« 
dealing  between  the  parties,  or  by  usage,  if  the  usage  be  such  as  to 
bind  both  parties  to  the  contract.  The  next  question  b  who  can  sdl 
and  buy.  The  act  is  framed  on  the  plan  that  if  the  law  of  contract 
were  oodified|  this  act  would  form  a  chapter  in  the  code.  The  qucstioo 
of  capacity  is  therefore  referred  to  tne  general  law,  but  a  special 
provision  is  inserted  (section  3)  relating  to  the  supply  of  necessaries 
to  infants  and  other  persons  who  are  incompetent  to  contract. 
Though  an  infant  cannot  contract  he  must  live,  and  he  can  only  get 
goods  by  paying  for  them.  The  law,  therefore,  provides  that  he  is 
liable  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  necessaries  supplied  to  him,  and 
it  defines  necessaries  as  "  goods  suitable  to  the  condition  in  life  of 
such  minor  or  other  perwo,  and  to  his  actual  requirements  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  and  odiveiy." 

The  4th  section  of  the  act  reproduces  the  famous  17th  section  of 
the  Statute  of  Frauds,  which  was  an  act  "  for  the  prevention  of 
frauds  and  perjuries."  The  object  of  that  statute  was  to  prevent 
people  from  setting  up  bogus  contracts  of  ule  by  requiring  material 
evidence  of  the  contract.  The  section  provides  that  "  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  any  goods  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  or  upwards  shall 
not  be  enforceable  by  action  unless  the  buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the 
goods  so  sold,  and  actually  receive  the  same,  or  give  something  in 
earnest  to  bind  the  contract,  or  in  part  payment,  or  unless  some  note 
or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  contract  be  made  and  signed  by 
the  party  to  be  charsed.  or  his  agent  in  that  bdialf."  It  is  a  much 
disputed  question  wnetner  this  enactment  has  done  more  good  or 
harnu  It  nas  defeated  many  an  honest  claim,  though  it  may  have 
prevented  many  a  dishonest  one  from  being  put  forward.  When 
judges  and  juries  have  been  satisfied  of  xh^ooHafid€S  of  a  contract 
which  does  not  appear  to  satisfy  the  statute,  they  have  done  their 
best  to  get  round  it.  Every  expression  in  the  section  has  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  judicial  decisions,  which  ran  into  almost 
impossible  refinements,  and  illustrate  the  maxim  that  hard  casea 
make  bad  law.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Scotland  is  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  section  4.  The  Statute  of  Frauds  has  never  been 
applied  to  Scotland;  and  Scotsmen  appear  never  to  have  felt  the 
want  of  it. 

As  regards  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  the  act  provides 
that  it  may  consist  either  of  existing  goods  or  "  future  goods  " — that 
is  to  say,  goods  to  be  manufactured  or  acquired  by  tne  seller  after 
the  making  of  the  contract  (f  $)•  Suppose  that  a  man  goes  into  a 
gunsmith's  shop  and  says,  "  This  gun  suits  me,  and  if  you  will  make 
or  get  me  another  like  it  I  will  buy  the  pair."  This  is  a  good  contract, 
and  no  question  as  to  its  validitv  would  be  likdy  to  occur  to  the  lay 
mind.  But  lawyen  have  seriously  raised  the  question,  whether  there 
could  be  a  valid  contract  of  safe  when  the  subject-matter  of  the 
contract  was  not  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the  contract  was 
made.  The  price  b  an  essential  dement  in  a  contrsct  of  sale.  U 
may  be  dther  fixed  by  the  contract  itself,  or  Idt  to  be  determined  in 
some  manner  thereby  agreed  upon,  e.g.  by  the  award  of  a  third  party. 
But  there  are  many  cuses  in  which  the  parties  intend  to  effect  a  sale, 
and  yet  say  nothing  about  the  price.  Suppose  that  a  man  goes  into 
a  hotd  and  orden  dinner  without  asking  the  price.  How  b  it  to  be 
fixed?  The  law  steps  in  and  says  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  agree- 
ment, a  reasonable  price  must  be  paid  ({  8).  .  Thb  prevents  ex- 
tortion on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  unreasonableness  or  fraud  oq 
the  part  of  the  buyer. 

The  next  ouestion  dealt  with  b  the  difficult  one  of  conditions  and 
warranties  (({  10  and  li).  The  parties  may  insert  what  stipulations 
they  like  in  a  contract  ojf  sale,  but  the  law  has  to  interpret  _.  . 
them.  Thcterm"  warranty  "has a pecuUar  and  technical  '■^'"■■V'* 
meaning  in  the  law  of  sale.  It  denotes  a  stipulatbn  which  the  law 
regards  as  collateral  to  the  main  puipose  of  tne  contract.  A  breach, 
therefore,  does  not  entitle  the  buyer  to  reject  the  goods,  but  only*to 
claim  damages.  Suppose  that  a  man  buys  a  particular  horae,  which 
b  warranted  quiet  to  ride  and  drive,  tf  the  horse  turns  out  to  be 
vidous,  the  buyer's  only  remedy  b  to  claim  damages,  unless  be  has 
expresdy  reserved  a  ri^t  to  return  it.  But  if,  instead  of  buying  a 
particular  horse,  a  man  applies  to  a  dealer  to  suppiv  him  with  a 
quiet  horsej  and  the  dealer  supplies  him  with  a  vicious  one,  the 
stipulation  is  a  condition.  The  buyer  can  dther  return  the  horse,  or 
keep  it  and  claim  damt^es.  Of  course  the  right  of  rejection  must  be 
exerdsed  within  a  reasonable  time.  In  Scousnd  no  dbtinction  has 
been  drawn  between  conditions  and  warranties,  and  the  act  preserves 
the  Scottish  rule  by  i»oviding  that,  in  Scotland,  "  failure  by  the 
sdler  to  perform  any  material  part  of  a  contract  of  sale  "  entitles  the 
buyer  dther  to  reject  the  goods  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
delivery,  or  to  retain  them  sind  claim  compensation  (f  ix  (3)).  In 
England  it  is  a  very  common  trick  for  the  buyer  to  Imp  the  goods, 
and  then  set  up  in  reduction  of  the  price  that  they  are  of  inferior 
Quality  to  what  was  ordered.  To  discourage  this  practice  in  Scotland 
tne  act  provides  that,  in  that  country,  the  court  may  require  the  buyer 
who  alleges  a  breach  of  contract  to  bring  the  agreed  price  into  court 
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In  early  Enelish  law  caseai  emptor  was  the  general  rule,  and  it  was 
one  weQ  suited  to  primitive  times.  Men  either  bought  their  goods  in 
the  open  maricet-place,  or  from  their  neighbours,  and  buyer  and  seller 
Gootracted  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Now  the  complexity  of  modem 
cxMnmerce,  the  division  of  lahour  and  thesncrease  of  technical  skill, 
have  altogether  altered  the  state  of  affairs.  The  buyer  b  more  and 
moce  driven  to  fdy  on  the  honesty,  skill  and  judgment  of  the  seller 
or  manufacturer.  Modem  law  has  recognized  this,  and  protects  the 
bttyer  bv  implying  various  conditions  and  warranties  in  oonttacts  of 
sale,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  First,  there  b  an 
implied  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  seller  that  he  has  a  right  to 
sell  the  gxxxls  ({  12}.  Secondly,  if  goods  be  ordered  by  description, 
they  must  correspond  with  that  description  (}  13).  Thb,  of  course,  is 
a  aniversa]  rule--  Si  aes  pro  awto  weneatt  non  valeL  Thirdly,  there  b 
the  case  of  manufactuncra  or  sellers  who  deal  in  particular  classes  of 
goods.  They  naturally  have  better  means  oc  judginjs  of  their 
merchajidise  than  the  outside  publk:,  and  the  buyer  b  entitled  within 
limits  to  rely  on  their  skill  or  judgment.  A  tea  merchant  or  grocer 
knows  more  about  tea  than  his  customera  can,  and  so  does  a  gun- 
smith about  guns.  In  such  cases,  if  the  buyer  makes  known  to  the 
sdlcr  the  particular  purpose  for  which  the  goods  are  required,  there 
B  an  implied  condition  that  the  goods  are  reasonably  fit  Tor  it,  and  if 
no  particttlar  purpose  be  indKatra  there  is  an  implied  condition  that 
the  goods  supplied  are  of  merchantable  quality  (1 14).  Fourthly,  In 
the  case  of  a  sde  by  sample,  there  b  "  an  impliod  condition  that  the, 
bulk  shall  correspond  with  the  temple  in  quality,*'  and  that  the 
buyer  shall  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  comparing  the  balk  with 
the  cample  H  l^). 

The  main  object  of  sate  b  the  transfer  of  ownership  from  seller  to 
buyer,  and  it  b  often  both  a  difficult  and  an  important  matter  to 
determine  the  precise*  moment  at  which  the  chan^  of 
ownership  b  effected.  According  to  Roman  law,  which  b 
still  the  foundation  of  most  European  systems,  the  property 
10  a  thii^  sold  did  not  pass  until  delivery  to  the  buyer.  TraaitumUms 
et  taueapiomihtu  domiuia  rerum,  non  nudis  pactis,  iransferuntur, 
Engfish  tsw  has  abandoned  thb  test,  and  has  ad<^ted  the  principle 
that  the  property  passes  at  such  time  as  the  parties  intend  it  to  paiss. 
Express  stipulations  as  to  the  time  when  the  property  b  to  pass  are 
very  rare.  The  intention  of  the  parties  has  to  be  gathered  from  their 
cooditct.  A  lon^  train  of  judidai  decbions  has  iN(orkcd  out  a  more  or 
less  artificial  senes  of  rules  for  determining  the  presumed  intention 
of  the  parties,  and  these  rales  are  embodiea  in  sections  16  to  20of  the 
act.  The  first  rule  b  a  negative  one.  In  the  case  of  unascertained 
nods,  ue,  goods  defined  by  descriptbn  only,'  and  not  specifically 
Kfeflt^ied,  no  property  in  the  goods  b  transferred  to  the  buyer  unless 
and  antil  the  gooos  are  ascertained."  If  a  man  ordera  ten  tons  of 
scrap  iron  from  a  dealer,  it  b  obvious  that  the  dealer  can  fulfil  hb 
contract  by  delivering  any  ten  tons  of  scrap  that  he  may  select, 
and  that  until  the  ten  tons  have  been  set  apart,  no  question  of 
chanse  of  ownenhip  can  arise.  But  when  a  specific  article  b  bought, 
or  when  goods  ordered  by  description  are  iappropriated  to  the 
ooatract  tM  passing  of  the  property  b  a  Question  of  intention.  De- 
livery to  tlw  buyer  b  strong  evidence  ol  intention  to  change  the 
ownership,  but  it  b  not  cohcluttve.  Goods  may  be  delivered  to  the 
buyer  on  approval,  or  for  sale  or  return.  Delivery  to  a  carrier  for 
the  buyer  operates  in  the  main  as  a  delivery  to  the  buyer,  but  the 
adkr  may  (wliver  to  the  carrier,  and  yet  reserve  to  himself  a  right  of 
disposal.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  b  a  sale  of  a  specific 
amde.  which  b  in  a  fit  state  for  delivery,  the  property  in  the  article 
prima  facie  passes  at  once,  even  though  delivery  be  delayed.  When 
the  contract  b  for  the  sale  of  unascertained  goods,  which  are  ordered 
by  description,  the  property  in  the  goods  passes  to  the  buyer,  when, 
with  the  express  or  implied  consent  of  the  parties,  S[oods  of  the 
nqiured  description  are  "  unconditionally  appropriated  to  the 
contract."  The  cases  which  determine  what  amounts  to  an  appro- 
Kbtioa  of  goods  to  the  contract  are  numerous  and  complicated. 
Pn4)ably  th^  could  all  be  explained  aj  cases  of  constructive  delivery, 
bat  at  the  time  when  the  law  of  appropriation  was  worked  out  tne 
doctrine  of  constractive  delivery  was  not  known.  It  b  perhaps  to 
be  regretted  that  the  codifying  act  did  not  adopt  the  test  of  delivery, 
but  it  was  thought  better  to  adhere  to  the  familiar  phraseology  of  the 
cases.  Section  20  dcaU  with  the  transfer  of  risk  from  seller  to  buyer, 
and  bys  down  the  prima  facie  rule  that  "  the  goods  remain  at  the 
teller's  rbk  until  tne  property  therein  is  trahsTerred  to  the  buyer, 
bat  when  the  property  therein  b  transferred  to  the  buyer,  the  goods 
are  at  the  buyer  s  rbk  whether  delivery  has  been  made  or  not." 
Rts  peril  domtno  b  therefore  the  maxim  of  English,  as  well  as  of 
Roman   law. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  people  only  sell  what  they  have  a 
right  to  sell,  but  the  law  has  to  make  provision  for  cases  where  a  man 
aells  goods  which  he  b  not  entitled  to  sell.   An  agent  may 
"^^  misconceive  or  exceed  his  authority.    Stolen  goods  may 

be  pesaed  from  buyer  to  buyer.  Then  comes  the  (question,  Which  of 
twtii  innocent  parties  b  to  suffer?  Is  the  original  owner  to  be 
permanently  dejprived  of  his  property,  or  is  the  loss  to  fall  on  the 
mnocent  purchaser?  Roman  law  threw  the  tbss  on  the  buyer.  Nemo 
ftms  jmris  in  olivm  transferre  potest  guam  ipse  kabet.  French  law, 
m  deference  to  modern  commerce,  protects  the  innocent  purchaser 


and  throws  the  loss  on  ^he  original  owner.  "  En  fait  de  roeubles, 
posdessbn  vaut  titre  *'  (Code  dml^  art.  1599).  English  law  is  a 
compromise  between  these  opposing  theories.  It  adopts  the  Roman 
rale  as  its  guiding  principle,  but  qualifies  it  with  certain  more  or 
less  arbitrary  exceptions,  which  cover  perhaps  the  majority  of  the 
actual  cases  which  occur  (ff  21  to  26).  In  the  first  place,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Factors  Act,  1889  (52  and  53  Vict.  c.  45,  extended  to 
Scotland  by  S3  and  54  Vict,  c  40},  are  preserved.  That  act  validates 
sales  and  other  dbpositions  of  goods  by  mercantile  agent  .acting 
within  the  apparent  scope  of  their  authority,  and  also  protects 
innocent  purcnasera  who  obtain  goods  from  sellers  left  in  possession, 
or  from  intending  buyera  who  have  got  possession  of  the  goods  while 
negotbtions  are  pending.  In  most  cases  a  contract  induced  by  fraud 
b  voidable  only,  and  not  void,  and  the  act  provides,  accordingly, 
that  a  voidable  contract  of  sale  shall  be  avoided  to  the  prejudice 
of  an  innocent  purchaser.  The  ancient  privilege  of  market- overt  ^ 
b  preserved  intact,  sectbn  22  providing  that  "  where  goods  are  sold 
in  market  overt,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  market,  the  buyer 
acquires  a  good  title  to  the  goods  provided  he  buys  them  in  'good 
faith,  and  without  notice  of  any  delect  or  want  of  title  on  the  part 
of  the  seller."  The  section  does  not  apply  to  Scotland,  nor  to  the 
law  relating  to  the  sale  of  horses  which  b  coQtaincd  in  two  old 
statutes,  2  &  3  Fhil.  and  Mar.  c.  7,  and  31  Elix.  c.  12.  The.minute 
regulations  of  those  statutes  are  never  complied  with,  so  their 
practical  effect  is  to  take  horses  out  of  the  category  of  things  which 
can  be  sold' in  market  overt.  The  privilege  of  market  overt  applies 
only  to  markets  by  prescription,  and  docs  not  attach  to  newly- 
created  markets.  The  operation  of  the  custom  b  therefore  fitful  and 
capricious.  For  example,  every  shop  in  the  City  of  London  is  within 
the  custom,  but  the  custom  does  not  extend. to  the  greater  London 
outside.  If  then  a  man  buys  a  stolen  watch  in  Fleet  Street,  he  may 
get  a  good  title  to  it,  but  he  cannot  do  so  if  he  buys  it  a  few  doors  ott 
in  the  Strand.  There  b,  however,  a  qualification  of  the  rights 
acouired  by  purchase  even  in  market  overt.  When  goods  have  been 
stolen  and  the  thief  b  prosecuted  to  conviction,  the  property  in  the 
goods  thereupon  revests  in  the  original  owner,  and  he  b  entitled  to 
get  them  back  either  by  a  summary  order  of  the  convicting  court  or 
by  action.  Thb  rule  dates  back  to  the  statute  21  Hen.  Vfll.  c.  11. 
It  was  probably  intended  rather  to  encourage  prosecutions  in  the 
interests  of  public  justice  than  to  protect  people  whose  goods  were 
stolen. 

Having  dealt  with  the  effects  of  sale,  first,  as  between  seller  and 
buyer,  and,  secondly,  as  between  the  buyer  and  third  parties, 
the  act  proceeds  to  determine  what,  in  the  absence  of    ^^^^ 
convention,  are  tne  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  the    **'*■'"• 
parties  in  the  performance  of  their  contract  ({|  27  to  37).    "*** 

It  b  the  duty  of  the  teller  to  deliver  the  goods  apd  oi  the  buyer  to 
accept  and  pay  for  them  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract 
of  sale  "  (f  27).  In  ordinary  cases  the  seller's  duty  to  deliver  the 
goods  b  satisfied  if  he  puts  them  at  the  dbposal  of  the  buyer  at  the 
place  of  sale.  The  normal  contract  of  sale  is  represented  oy  a  cash 
sale  in  a  shop.  The  buyer  pays  the  price  and  takes  away  the  goods: 
•*'  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  delivery  of  the  goods  and  payment  of  the 
price  are  concurrent  conditbns  "  (}  27).  But  agreement,  express  or 
implied,  may  create  infinite  variations  on  the  normal  contract.  It 
b  to  be  noted  that  when  goods  are  sent  to  the  buyer  which  he  is 
entitled  to  reject,  and  does  reject,  he  b  not  bound  to  send  them  back 
to  the  seller.  It  b  sufficient  if  he  intimate  to  the  seller  hb  refusal  to 
accept  them  (f  36). 

Tne  normal  theory  of  sale  b  cash  agaiiist  delivery,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  actual  cases,  especially  in  commercial  transactions, 
thb  theory  b  departed  from  in  practice.  The  interests  of 
the  seller  are  therefore  protected  by  two  rules — namely,  ^•'^T- 
those  as  to  Uen  and  as  to  stoppage  in  transitu.  In  the  rf'^y*" 
absence  of  any  different  agreement,  as,  for  instance,  where  ^"'^ 
there  is  a  stipulation  for  s^e  on  credit,  the  unpaid  seller  has  a  right 
to  retain  possession  of  the  goods  until  the  price  is  paid  or  tendered. 
The  right  may,  of  course,  be  waived,  even  when  it  is  not  negatived 
by  the  contract.  It  b  to  be  noted  that  when  the  seller  takes  a  bill  of 
exchange  or  other  negotbble  instrument  for  the  price,  the  instru- 
ment operates  as  conditional  payment.  On  the  dishonour  of  the 
instrament  the  seller's  rights  revive  (fS  38-43).  If  the  buyer  becomes 
insolvent  the  unpaid  seller  has  a  further  right  founded  on  ancient 
mercantile  usage.  He  may  have  parted  with  both  the  property  in 
and  possession  of  the  goods  sold,  but  he  can  attach  the  goods  as  long 
as  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  carrier  or  forwarding  agent,  and  have 
not  reached  the  actual  possession  of  the  seller  or  his  immediate  agent. 
"  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  when  the  buyer  of  goods 
becomes  insolvent,  the  unpaid  seller  who  has  parted  with  the 
possession  of  the  goods  has  the  right  of  stopping  them  in  transitu— 
that  is  to  say,  he  may  resume  possession  of  the  goods  as  long  as  they 
are  in  course  of  transit,  and  may  retain  them  until  payment  or 
tender  of  the  price  "  (}  44).  The  right  of  stoppage,  however,  cannot 
be  exercised  to  the  prejudice  of  third  parties  to  whom  the  bill  of 
lading  or  other  document  of  title  to  goods  has  been  lawfully  trans 
ferred  for  value  (f  47)* 

The  ultimate  sanction  of  a  contract  b  the  legal  remedy  for  its 

^  That  b,  "  open  market,"  where  the  goods  on  sale  are  exposed  to 
view. 
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breach.  Seller  and  buyer  have  each  their  appropriate  remediea. 
If  the  property  in  the  goods  has  passed  to  the  buyer,  or  if,  under  the 
_.^,_  contract.  '*  the  price  ts  payable  on  a  day  certain  irrespec- 
#a1*  *  tive  of  delivery,  the  seller  s  remedy  for  breach  of  the  con- 
^dm^Lr  *""^  **  *°  action  for  the  price  (|  49).  In  other  cases  his 
•■  •  remedy  is  an  action  for  damages  for  non-acceptance.   In 

the  case  of  ordinary  goods  of  commerce  the  measure  of  damages  b 
the  difference  between  the  contract  price  and  the  market  or  current 

Erice  at  the  time  when  the  goods  ought  to  have  been  accepted. 
lit  this  test  is  often  applicable.  For  instance,  the  buyer  may  nave 
ordered  some  article  ot  special  manufacture  for  which  there  would 
be  no  market.  The  convenient  market-price  rule  is  therefore  sub- 
ordinate to  the  general  principle  that  "  the.  measure  of  damages  is 
the  estimatttl  kMS  directly  and  naturally  resulting  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  from  the  buyer's  breach  of  contract  "  ((  56).  Similar 
considerations  apply  to  the  buyer's  right  of  action  for  non-delivery  of 
the  goods  (f  51).  Section  52  deals  with  a  peculiar  feature  of  English 
law.  In  Scotland,  as  a  general  rule,  a  party  who  complains  of  a 
breach  of  contract  is  entitled  to  claim  that  the  cdntract  shall  be 
specifically  performed.  In  England  a  court  of  common  law  could 
only  awara  damages,  and  apart  from  certain  recent  statutes,  a  claim 
for  specific  performance  could  only  be  entertained  by  a  court  of 
equity  in  a  very  narrow  class  of  cases  when  the  remedy  by  damages 
was  deemed  inadequate.  But  now,  under  the  act  of  1893,  "  in  anv 
action  for  breach  of  contract  to  deliver  specific  or  ascertained  goods 
the  court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  direct  that  the  contract  shall  be  per- 
formed specifically  without  giving  the  defendant  the  option  of  re- 
taining the  goods  on  payment  of  damages."  The  buyer  who  com- 
plains of  a  breach  of  warranty  on  the  part  of  the  seller  has. two 
remedies.  He  may  either  set  up  the  breach  of  warranty  in  reduction 
of  the  price,  or  he  may  pay  the  price  and  sue  for  damages.  The  prima 
facie  measure  of  damages  is  the  difference  betweep  the  value  of  the 
goods  at  the  time  of  delivery  and  the  value  they  would  have  had  if 
they  had  answered  bo  the  warranty  (&  53). 

The  sixth  part  of  the  act  is  supplementar,  and  it  mainly  con- 
cerned with  drafting  explanations,  but  section  58  contains  some 
rules  for  regulating  sales  oy  auction.  It  prohibits  secret  bidding  on ' 
behalf  of  the  seller  to  enhance  the  price,  but  is  silent  as  to 'combina- 
tion by  buyers  to  reduce  the  price.  Such  a  combination,  commonly 
known  as  a  "  knock  out,"  is  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  ordLnary 
law  of  conspin^y. 

The  Sale  of  Goods  Act  1893  was  the  third  attempt  made  by 
the  English  parliament  to  codify  a  branch  of  commerdal  law.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  the  policy  of  mercantile 
codification,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  there  are  very  few  reported 
cases  on  the  construction  of  the  act,  so  that  its  interpretation 
does  not  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  difiiculty.  As  has  been  noted 
above,  the  act  preserves  some  curious  anomalies  and  distinctions 
between  Englbh  and  Scottish  law.  But  the  amendments  re- 
quired to  remove  them  would  be  few  and  simple,  should  the 
legislature  ever  think  it  worth  while  to  undertake  the  task. 

United  States. — The  taw  at  to  the  sale  of  real  estate  agrees  gener- 
alljf  with  English  law.  It  is  considerably  simplified  by  a  system  of 
registration.  :The  covenant  of  warranty,  unknown  in  England,  is 
the  principal  covenant  for  title  inthe  United  States.  It  corresponds 
^nerally  to  the  English  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment*  The  right  of 
judicial  sale  of  buildings  under  a  mechanic's  lien  for  labour  and 
materials  is  given  by  the  law  of  many  states.  The  sale  of  public 
lands  is  regulated  by  Act  of  Congress.  In  the  law  o(  sale  of  personal 
property  American  law  is  also  based  upon  English  law.  The  principal 
differences  are  that  the  law  of  market  overt  is  not  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  and  that  an  unpaid  vendor  is  the  agent  of  the  vendee 
to  resell  on  non-payment,  and  is  entitled  to  recover  the  difference 
between  the  contract  price  and  the  price  of  resale.  Warranty  of  title 
is  not  carried  as  far  as  in  England.  United  States  decisions  draw  a 
distinction  between  ffoods  in  the  possession  and  ^oods  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  vendor  at  the  time  of  >^ale.  There  is  no  warranty  of. 
title  of  the  latter.  The  Sutute  of  Frauds  has  been  construed  in  some 
respects  differently  from  the  English  decisions.  As  to  unlawful  sales, 
it  has  been  heki  that  a  sale  in  a  state  where  the  sale  is  lawful  is 
valid  in  a  state  where  it  is  un-lawful  by  statute,  even  though  the 
goods  are  in  the  latter  state. 

.The  ordinary  text-books  on  the  law  of  sale  are  constantly  re-edited 
and  brought  up  to  date.  The  following  among  the  others  may  be 
consulted:  Benjamin's  Sale  of  Personal  Property i  Blackburn's 
Contract  of  Sale;  Campbell's  Law  of  Sale  and  Mercantile  Agency; 
\'%SaUofC''""'  -  -       -     * 


daks;  Story's  Sale  of  i>ersonal  Property  (United  States). 

(M.  D.  Cb.) 

SALEP  (Arab.  sa^Ub,  Gr.  Spxts),  a  drug  extensively  used  in 
oriental  countries  as  a  nervine  restorative  and  fattener,  and  also 
much  prescribed  in  paralytic  affections.  It  probably  owed  its 
original  popularity  to  the  belief  in  the  "  doctrine  of  signatures." 


It  is  not  used  in  European  medicine.  It  consists  of  the  tuberous 
roots  of  various  species  of  Orchis  and  EiUophia^  which  are  decorti- 
cated, washed,  heated  until  homy  in  appearance,  and  then  dried. 
Its  most  important  constituent  is  a  mucilaginous  substance 
which  it  yields  with  cold  water  to  the  extent  of  48%. 

SALERNO  (anc.  Salernum),  a  seaport  and  archieplscopal 
see  of  Campania,  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Salerno,  on 
the  west  coast,  33  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Naples.  Pop.  (1901), 
28,936  (town);  45,313  (commune).  The  ruins  of  its  old  Norman 
castle  stand  on  an  eminence  905  ft.  above  the  sea  with  a  ba^- 
ground  of  graceful  limestone  hills.  The  town  walls  were  destroyed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century;  the  seaward  portion  has 
given  place  to  the  Corso  Garibaldi,  the  principal  promenade. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  theatre,  the  prefecture,  and  the 
cathedral  of  St  Matthew  (whose  bones  were  brought  from 
Paestum  to  Salerno  in  954),  begun  in  1076  by  Robert  Guiscard 
and  consecrated  in  1084  by  Gregory  VII.  In  front  is  a  beautiful 
quadrangular  court  (11 3  by  loa  ft.),  surrounded  by  arcades 
formed  of  twenty-eight  ancient  pillars  mostly  of  granite  from 
Paestum,  and  containing  twelve  sarcophagi  of  various  periods; 
the  middle  entrance  into  the  church  is  closed  by  remarkable 
bronze  doors  of  iith-century  Byzantine  work.  The  nave  and 
two  aisles  end  in  apses.  Two.  magnificent  marble  ambones, 
the  larger  dating  from  1x75;  a  large  ixth-century  altar  frontal 
in  the  south  aisle,  having  scenes  from  the  Bible  carved  on  thirty 
ivory  tablets,  with  13th-century  mosaics  in  the  apse,  given  by 
Giovanni  da  Prodda,  the  promotor  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers, 
and  the  tomb  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  and  that  of  (^een  Margaret 
of  Durazzo,  mother  of  King  Ladislaus,  erected  in  141 2,  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  In  the  crypt  is  a  bronze  statue  of  St  Matthew. 
The  cathedral  possesses  a  fine  Ezultet  roll.  S.  Domenico  near 
it  has  Norman  cloisters,  and  several  of  the  other  churches  contain 
paintings  by  Andrea  Sabbatini  da  Salerno,  one  of  the  best  of 
Raphad's  scholars.  A. fine  port  constructed  by  Giovanni  da 
Prodda  in  1260  was  destroyed  when  Naples  became  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  and  remained  blocked  with  sand  till  after 
th^  unification  of  Italy,  when  it  was  cleared;  but  it  is  now 
unimportant.  The  chief  industries  are  sUk  and  cotton-spinning 
and  printing.  Good  wine  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
branch  railway  runs  N.  up  the  Imo  valley  to  Mercato  S.  Severino 

on  the  line  from  Naples  to  Avellino. 

A  Roman  colony  (Salernum)  was  founded  in  194  B.c._  to  keep  the 
Picentini  in  check.  It  was  captured  by  the  Samnites  in  the  Social 
War.  It  was  the  point  at  which  the  coast  road  to  Paestum  diverged 
from  the  Via  Populia,  rejoining  it  again  E.  of  Buxentum.  In  the  4ih 
century  the  correctoref  of  Lucania  and  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii 
resided  here,  but  it  did  not  attain  its  full  importance  till  after  the 
Lombard  conquest.  Dismantled  by  order  of  Cnarlemaj^e,  it  became 
in  the  9th  century  the  capital  of  an  independent  principality,  the 
rival  of  that  of  Benevento,  and  was  surrounded  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions. The  Lombard  princes,  who  had  frequently  defended  their 
city  against  the  Sanmns,  succumbed  before  Robert  Guiscard,  who 
took  ttie  castle  after  an  eight  months'  siege  and  made  Salerno  the 
capital  of  his  new  territory.  The  removal  of  the  court  to  Palermo 
and  the  sack  oi  the  dty  by  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  in  1 194  put  a  stop 
to  its  development.  The  medical  school  of  the  Ct9%tas  Hippo- 
cratica  (as  it  called  itself  on  its  seals)  held  a  high  position  in  medieval 
timet.  Salerno  university,  founded  in  1 1 50,  and  long  one  of  the  great 
seats  of  learning  in  Italy,  was  closed  in  181 7. 

See  A.  Avena,  lionumenti  dell'  Italia  Meridionale  (Naples,  1903).  i. 
371  «qq.  (T.  As.) 

SALERSt  a  village  of  central  France,  in  the  department  of 
Cantal,  30  m.  N.  of  Aurillac  by  road.  Pop.  (1906),  659.  Salers 
dates  from  the  9th  or  xoth  century  and  its  lords  were  already 
powerful  in  the  xxth  century.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a  plateau 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Maronne.  It  is  a  quaint  old  town 
with  a  church  of  the  13th  and  xsth  centuries,  remains  of  its 
andent  ramparts  and  many  houses  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries. 
Salers  has  given  its  xiame  to  a  celebrated  breed  of  red  cattle 
raised  in  the  district. 

SALESBURY  (or  Sausbttky),  WILLIAM  (c.  1520-^.  1600), 
Welsh  scholar,  was  a  native  of  Denbighshire,  bdng  the  son  of 
Foulke  Salesbury,  who  bdonged  to  a  family  said  to  be  descended 
from  a  certain  Adam  of  Salzburg,  a  member  of  the  ducal  house 
of  Bavaria,  who  came  to  England  in  the  x  ath  century.  Salesbury 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  accepted  the  Protestant 
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liith,  bat  he  puied  mat  ol  h^  life  at  Lbniwit,  noiking  it 
bis  Htnaiy  undeniJun^  The  grutai  WeUh  scholar  of  hit 
lirae^  Salcsbuiy  wu  acqiuinted  with  nine  Ungutgeft,  iscludlng 
Latin, , Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  was  Learned  In  phiLob^  and 
botany.  He  died  about  iSoo.  About  i  J46  he  edited  a  lollection 
ol  Welib  provctbs  (OU  syyiwyr  fai  hmbtro),  probably  the  Snt 
book  printed  in  Webb,  tnd  in  1 M7  bis  Diclimaty  in  Enfiyike 
ami  Wdsii  wu  puhliihed  (facsimile  edilion,  1877).  In  156] 
the  English  paHiameot  ordered  tbe  Welsh  bishops  to  arrange 
i«  the  Uuislation  of  the  Scripturei  and  the  book  of  common 
prayer  into  Welsh.  Tlie  New  Testament  was  assigned  to  Soles- 
bujy,  who  had  previously  translated  parts  of  it.  He  received  valu- 
able assistance  from  Richard  Daviei,  bisbop  ol  St  Davids,  and 
abo  from  Thomas  Huet,  or  Heseci  (d.  is«i)i  but  be  himself  did 
the  greater  part  of  the  work.  The  translation  was  made  from  tbe 
Creek,  but  Latin  venions  were  consulted,  and  in  Oc  be 
the  New  Teitament  was  published  for  the  Gist  tim  Welsh 
Tliis  translation  never  became  very  popular,  hut  it  served  as 
basis  for  the  new  one  made  by  Bi^u^  William  Morgan  54 
1&14).  SaleaburyandDaviescontinuedlo  work  together  transl 
ing  various  writings  into  Welsh,  until  about  1576  when  Ih  etaty 
partnership  was  broken.  After  this  event,  Saleahury  alth  u^ 
continuing  his  studiea,  produced  notbing  of  impoitanc^ 

Other  noteworthy  memben  of  the  family  (the  moderD  ■r*'B'*g; 
Silusbury)  an:  JOBH  SALEiauav  (t  1300-1373),  whs  held  ma 
pf^enneats  under  the  Tudor  soventnia  and  was  biihop  of  Sodae 
■od  MaaframlS7ItolS7jiTllOHAlSALnBUaT((,  IM      586 
■stoeiate  of  Antinny  Bancigtoa,  wbo  was  execulcd  for  eodspirmg 
■fafaiBl  Queea  Elisabeth:  MNiy  Salisidiv  (is6i-e  I     he 

ainhar  oTa  Welsh  grammar  published  in  imt  Tmnu  5     u 
(d.  1643).  a  poet,  wbo  probably  fought  Im  Chailet  I.  a   Edfe      , 
and  aaotbcr  loyalist,  Williah  SaLISBuai  ((.  ls8o-c.  16S9).  eovemor 
of  Drnbi|h  Castle,  which,  in  1646,  he  gallaatly  deftBded  la  tbe 
inteiea*  of  the  king. 

ULSTER  (Dutch,  SaUijo),  a  groiip  of  Uands  bdonging 
to  tbe  govemraent  of  Celebes  and  its  Mependende*  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  numbering  aliogether  73,  the  principal 
being  Saleyet,  Tambalotigang,  Pulasi  and  Bahuluwang  between 
S*  36*  and  7*  is"  S.  and  119°  so"  and  111*30' E.  The  main  Island 
Safeyet,  i>  over  so  m.  long  and  very  narrow;  area,  14S  sq  m 
~  '  -      -  '    m  Celebes  is  more  than  100  fathoms 


deep  and,  running  in  a  strong  ci 
ibips  Lo  navigate.  The  strata  of  the  island  are  all  : 
lo^ai  coralline  limestone,  occasionally  sandstone; 
exo^  in  the  north  and  north-west,  covered  by  a 
The  watershed  is  a  chain  runnmg  throughout  the  isli 
to  5.,  reaching  in  Bonlona  Haru  5840  ft.,  sloping  st< 


Tbe 


popolation,  mainly  a  n^xed  rai 
lOf  Luvuand  Hu[on,ue«linia1i 
.000  on  the  dependent  iiln.    Tl 


!  of  Mao 


g.  seafaring^  trv 


ana  of  the  archipeUfto.    For  1 
rith  Madura,  being  of  the  V 


aaoe  to  Cel^ies  as  is  hiad 

UUOBD,  a  municipal,  county  and  porliamenta/y  borough 
o(  LaooAhtre,  England,  1B4  m.  X.W.  by  N.  of  London  and 
ji  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Liverpool.     Pop.  (1908  estimate)    239  934 

shire  in  whidi  Manchester  is  situated;  probably  because  when 
the  district  waa  divided  bto  bundreda  Manchester  was  n  a 
ruinous  condition  from  Danish  nviges.  The  parhamentary 
aal  munidpaJ  boundaiies  of  Salford  are  identica);  area  %  70 
acres.  Tlie  parliamentary  borough  has  three  divisions  each 
returning  a  member.  Tbe  borough,  composed  of  three  townsh  p< 
identiol  with  the  andent  manors  of  Salfoid,  Pendleton  and 
BroughtoD,  is  for  the  most  part  separated  fr^m  Manchester  by 
the  river  Irwcll,  which  is  ctossrI  by  a  series  of  bridges  The 
vaUey  of  the  IrweH,  now  largely  occupied  by  factories  S^WIales 
the-  higher  ground  of  Brouft^ton  from  that  of  Pendleton   and 


!  it  joins  the  Manchester  boundary, 
Iford  it  joins  ihc  Ixiroogh  of  Eccles. 
^change  siailon,  ifbich  it  in  Salford, 
in  MancLcatiT.  Tbe  Lancasbiia 
n  El  North- 1\',£,'. Lin  railways  serve 


Salford  i>  (he 

.1,  St  John'i  wi 

aliorbuildin. 

nh  edl 


li  ■  Roman  CalboUc 
I''  bonnigh.    Salford 


and    he  Salfoid 


rferred  from  Peel  Park.    There 


\\hen  the  muncpal  rnuvum  wu 
I     dry  formed  part  of  the  natituton  an 


ytheTiu^w;^ 

he  three  township. 

"  T,oS-i5«i: 

B  16  waidfc    The 

h^&dfiS^I" 

a  tnoccrta  n  figu  csniothepop 
Tiwnce  of  DrT-homa.  V^n'^A 

SZl'SCi^ 

^l      3nd  Salford     The  U»«c  had 

c  urns  ihow  that  its  populit  r>n 

^■jsojnj    ni90.    «0  9S(.     The 

"falVii'f^'™ 

0  the  prKcnl  borough  area  the  c 

been  found  neo- 

as  Roman  coins. 

ubie.    Domesday 

Confessor  and  a) 

hrcc  lesifuc!  long  and    h 

e  broad     Ai  the 

Roger  of  Poilou, 

"^  he  crewli  m  "T^  fh» 

es«vely  belonging 

ties  er  and  of  Derby  t  pa. 

Edward  Crouch- 

Jicastec    It  wu  creeled 

lucby  and  county 

rone  the  r  Lancuh  re  poises  0 

and  Pendleton  a  e  st  11  parts     1 

anaeni  duchy  of 

er    belonging  to  the  Englah 

In  H31  Rauulf 

a     feeboruuKh       Bu     he  g^     r 

1  notwithstanding 

In  the  Ova  Wan 

Cha  es  I    and  Ihe  parbaintnL 

Jford  was  royalirt. 
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SALICETI— SALIC  LAW 


and  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Manchester  was  conducted  from 
its  side  of  the  Irwell.  Its  later  history  is  mainly  identical  with 
that  of  Manchester  (q.v.).  In  1844  it  received  a  municipal 
charter  and  became  a  county  borough  in  1889. 

Bibliography. — ^There  is  no  separate  history  ofSalford;  see 
publications  named  under  Manchester.  The  MS.  lecords  of  the 
Portmote  or  Court  Leet,  1597-1669,  were  edited  by  J.  G.  Mandley  for 
the  Chctham  Society,  but  others  still  remain  in  manuacript  in  the 
State  Paper  Office.  (W.  E.  A.  A.) 

SAUCEn,  ANTOINE  CHRISTOPHB  (Z757-X809),  French 
revolutionist,  was  bom  at  Saliceto,  in  Corsica,  on  the  36th  of 
August  17  57,  of  a  family  of  Piacenza.  After  studying  law  in 
Tuscany,  he  became  an  avocai  at  the  upper  council  of  Bastia, 
and  was  elected  deputy  of  the  Third  Estate  to  the  French 
states-general  in  1789.  As  deputy  to  the  Convention,  Saliceti 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  was  sent  to  Corsica 
on  mission  to  oppose  the  cOunter-revolutionary  intrigues.  But 
the  success  of  his  adversaries  compelled  him  to  withdraw  to 
t^rovence,  where  he  took  part  in  repressing  the  revolts  at 
Marseilles  and  Toulon.  It  was  on  this  mission  that  he  met  and 
helped  his  compatriot  Bonaparte.  On  account  of  his  friendship 
with  Robespierre,  Saliceti  was  denounced  at  the  revolution  of 
9  Thermidor,  and  was  saved  only  by  the  amnesty  of  the  year  IV. 
He  subsequently  organized  the  army  of  Italy  and  the  two 
departments  into  which  Corsica  had  been  divided,  was  deputy 
to  the  Coundl  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  accepted  various  offices 
under  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  being  minister  of  police 
and  of  war  at  Naples  imder  Joseph  Bonaparte  (1806-1809). 
He  died  at  Naples  on  the  33rd  of  December  1809— it  has  been 
alleged  by  poison. 

SAUCIN,  SAUCINUH,  CnHtiO?,  the  bitter  prindple  of 
willow-bark,  discovered  by  Leroux  in  1831.  It  exists  in  most 
species  of  Salix  and  Populus,  and  has  been  obtained  to  the  extent 
of  3  or  4%  from  the  bark  of  S.  hdix  and  S.  pentandra, 

Salicin  is  i^repared  from  a  decoction  of  the  bark  by  first  precipitat- 
ing the  tannin  oy  milk  of  lime,  then  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  a  soft 
extract,  and  dissolving  out  the  salicin  by  alcohol.  As  met  with  in 
commerce  it  b  usually  in  the  form  of  glossy  white  scales  or  needles. 
It  is  neutral,  odourless,  unaltered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  has  a 
bitter  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  about  30  parts  of  water  and  80  parts  of 
alcohol  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  in  0*7  of  boiling  water  or  in 
2  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  more  freely  in  alkaline  hciuids.  It  is 
also  soluble  in  acetic  acid  without  alteration,  but  is  iiuwluble  in 
chloroform  and  benzol.  From  phloridzin  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
ammoniacal  solution  not  becoming  coloured  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
Chemically,  it  is  a  elucoside  derived  from  glucose  and  saligenin 
(o-oxy-benzyl  alcohol),  into  which  it  b  decomposed  by  the  enzymes 
ptyalme  and  emulsin.  Oxidation  converts  it  into  hdicin  (salicyl- 
aldehyde-glucose).  Poptdin,  a  benzoyl  salicin,  is  a  glucoside  found 
in  the  leaves  and  bark  of  Populus  tremula, 

Salicin  is  used  in  n^dicine  for  the  same  purposes  as  salicylic  add 
and  the  salicylates.  It  is  also  used  as  a  bitter  tonic,  «.e.  a  gastric 
stimulant,  in  doses  of  five  grains.  The  ordinary  dose  may  go  up  to 
forty  grains  or  more  with  perfect  safety,  though  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia limits  it  to  twenty.  The  remote  action  of  the  drug  b  that  of 
salicylic  add  or  the  numerous  compounds  that  contam  it  (see 
Salicylic  Acid). 

SALIC  LAW,  and  othek  Frankish  Laws^  The  Salic  Law 
is  one  of  those  early  medieval  Frankbh  laws  which,  with  other 
early  Germanic  laws  (see  Gebmanic  Laws),  are  known  collect- 
ively as  leges  harharorum.  Xt  originated  with  the  Salian  Franks, 
often  simply  called  Salians,  the  chief  of  that  conglomeration  of 
Germanic  peoples  known  as  Franks. 

The  Salic  Law  has  come  down  to  us  in  numerous  MSS.  and  in 
divers  forms.  The  most  ancient  form,  represented  by  Latin  MS. 
No.  4404  in  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  at  Parb,  consists  of  65 
chapters.  The  second  form  nas  the  same  65  chapters,  but  contains 
interpolated  proviuons  which  show  Christian  influence.  The  third 
text  consists  of  99  chaptera,  and  is  divided  into  two  groups,  ac- 
cording as  the  MSS.  contain  or  omit  the  "  Malberg  glasses."  >   The 


>  Some  of  the  MSS.  contain  words  in  a  barbarian  tongue  and  often 
preceded  by  the  word  "  malb.'*  or  "  malbecg."  These  are  admitted 
to  be  Frankish  words,  and  are  known  as  the  Malbecg  glosses. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  true  import  of  these  glosses;  some  scholars 
hold  that  the  Salic  Law  was  originally  written  in  the  Frinklsh 
vernacular,  and  that  these  words  are  remnants  of  the  ancient  text, 
while  othen  r^ard  them  as  legal  formulae  such  as  would  be  used 
dther  by  a  plamtiff  in  introdudng  a  suit,  or  by  the  judge  to  denote 
the  exact  composition  to  be  pronounced.  It  b  more  probable, 
however,  that  these  words  served  the  Franks,  who  were  ignorant  of 
Latin,  as  clues  to  the  general  sense  of  each  par^;raph  of  the  law. 


fourth  version,  as  emended  by  Chariemagne,  consists  of  70  chaptens 
with  the  Latinity  corrected  and' without  the  glosses.  Though  be 
added  some  new  provisions,  Charlemagne  respected  the  ancient  ones, 
even  those  which  had  long  fallen  into  disuse.  The  last  vcr»ion, 
published  by  B.  J.  Herold  at  Basel  in  1557  {Priiinum  ae  Cermani- 
carum  antiquitatum  libn)  from  a  MS.  now  lost,  is  founded  on  the 
second  rKension,  but  contains  additions  of  considerably  later  date. 

The  law  b  a  compilation,  the  various  chapten  were  composed  at 
different  periods,  and  we  do  not  possess  the  original  form  of  the 
compilation.  Even  the  most  andent  text,  that  in  65  chapten, 
contains  passages  which  a  comparison  with  the  later  texts  diows  to 
be  interpolations.  .  It  b  possible  that  chapter  i.,  De  maunire,  was 
taken  from  a  Merovingian  capitulary  and  afterwards  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Salic  Law.  This  granted,  internal  evidence  would 
go  to  show  that  the  first  compilation  dates  l»ck  to  the  time  of  Clovb, 
and  doubtless  to  the  last  yean  of  hb  reign,  after  hb  victory  over  the 
Visigoths  (507-51 1).  Many  facts  combine  to  preclude  the  assign- 
ment of  an  earlier  date  to  the  compilation  of  the  law.  The  Germanic 
tribes  had  no  need  to  use  the  Latin  language  untilthey  had  coalesced 
with  the  Gallo-Roman  population.  The  scale  of  judicial  fines  b 
given  in  the  denarius  ("  which  makes  so  many  sdidi  "),  and  it  is 
known  that  the  monetary  system  of  the  solidus  did  not  appear  until 
the  Merovingbn period.  Even  in  its  eariiest  form  the  law  contains 
no  trace  of  pagamsm — a  significant  fact  when  we  consider  how  closely 
law  and  religion  are  related  in  thdr  origins.  As  pointed  out  by 
H.  Brunner  m  hb  Deutsche  Recktsgesckicnte  (i.  438),  the  Salic  Law 
contains  imitations  of  the  Vistgothic  laws  of  Euric  (466-485). 
Finally,  chapter  xlvii.  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Frankish  power 
extend«l  south  of  the  Loire,  since  it  speaks  of  men  dwelling  trans 
Legerem  "  being  summoned  to  the  mallus  (judidal  assembly)  and 
being  allowed  dghty  nights  for  their  journey.  On  th^  other  hand,  it  b 
impossible  to  pmce  the  date  of  compilation  later.  The  Romans  are 
deariy  Indicated  in  the  law  as  subjects,  but  as  not  yet  forming  part 
of  the  army,  which  consists  solely  d  the  anirustions,  «'.«.  Frankish 
warrion  of  the  king's  bodyguard.  As  yet  the  law  is  not  impregnated 
with  the  Christbn  spirit;  thb  absence  of  both  Chribtbn  and  Pagan 
elements  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Franks  were  «tiU 
heathens,  although  their  king  had  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
Christian  enactments  were  introduced  gradually  into  the  later 
ventons.  Finally,  we  find  capitularies  of  the  kmgs  immediately 
following  Clovb  being  gradually  incorporated  in  the  text  of  the  law — 
e.g.  the  Pactum  pro  tenore  pacts  of  Childcberr  I.  and  Clotaire  I.  (51 1- 
5^8),  and  the  Edictum  Chitperiei  (561-584),  chapter  iii.  of  which 
ates  and  emends  the  Salic  Law. 

The  law  as  originally  compiled  underwenv  modificationsof  varying 
importance  before  it  took  the  form  known  to  us  in  Latin  MS.  No. 
4404,  to  which  the  edict  of  Childebcrt  L  and  Clotaire  I.  b  already 
appended.  The  classes  of  MSS.  dbtinguished  above  give  evidence  of 
further  changes,  the  law  being  supplemented  by  other  capitularies 
and  sundry  extravagantia,  prologues  and  epilogues,  which  some 
historians  have  wrongly  assumed  to  be  parts  of  the  main  text. 
Finally,  Charlemagne,  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  andent 
documents,  had  the  bw  emended,  the  operation  consisting  in 
eliminating  the  Malberg  glosses,  which  were  no  longer  intelligible, 
correcting  the  Latinity  of  the  andent  text,  omitting  a  certain  number 
of  interpolated  chapters,  and  adding  othen  which  had  obtained 
general  sanction. 

The  Salic  Law  is  a  collection  of  andent  customs  put  into 
writing  by  order  of  the  prince.  In  the  sense  that  they  already 
exbted  and  came  ready-made  to  the  prince's  hand,  it  b  legitimate 
to  speak  of  these  customs  as  a  popular  law,  a  Vi^ksrecht;  but  it 
was  the  prince  who  gave  them  force  of  law,  emended  them, 
and  rejected  such  of  the  andent  usages  as  appeared  to  him 
antiquated.  The  king,  moreover,  had  the  right  to  add  provisions 
to  the  law;  and  we  find  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis 
the  Piou$  in  the  form  of  additamenta  to  the  Salic  Law. 

From  thb  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Salic  Law  b  not  a  political 
law;  it  b  in  no  way  concerned  with  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  France,  and  it  b  absolutdy  false  to  suppose  that  it  was  the 
Salic  Law  that  was  invoked  in  13 16  and  1322  to  exdude  the 
daughters  of  Loub  X.  and  Philip  V.  from  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  The  Sallc  Law  »  pre-eminently  a  penal  code,  which 
shows  the  amount  of  the  fijies  for  various  offences  and  crimes, 
and  contains,  besides,  some  dvil  law  enactments,  such  as  the 
famous  chapter  on  succession  to  private  property  {de  alode)^ 
which  dedares  that  daughters  cannot  inherit  land.  The  text 
b  filled  with  valuable  information  on  the  state  of  the  family 
and  property  in  the  6th  century,  and  it  b  astonishing  to  find 
Montesquieu  describing  the  Salic  Law  as  the  law  of  a  people 
ignorant  of  landed  property.  The  code  also  contains  abundant 
information  on  the  organization  of  the  tribunals  (tribunal 
of  the  hundred  and  tribunal  of  the  king)  and  on  procedure. 

Like  all  the  barbarian  laws,  the  law  of  the  Salian  Franks 
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was  a  persoDal  law;  it  applied  only  to  the  Salian  Pranks.    As 

the  SaUans,  however,  were  the  victorious  race,  the  law  acquired 

an  authority  in  excess  of  the  other  barbarian  laws,  and  in  the 

additions  made  to  the  Ripuarian,  Lombard,  and  other  allied 

laws,  the  Carolingians  endeavoured  to  bring  these  laws  into 

harmony  with  the  Salic  Law.    Moreover,  many  persons,  even  of 

foreign  race,  declared  themselves  willing  to  live  under  the  Salic 

Law.   The  principle  of  personality,  however,  gradually  gave  way 

to  that  of  territoriality;  and  in  every  district,  at  least  north  of 

the  Loire,  customs  were  formed  in  which  were  combined  in 

varying  proportions  Roman  law,  ecclesiastical  law  and  the 

various  Germanic  laws.    So  late  as  the  loth  and  nth  centuries 

we  find  certain  texts  invoking  the  Sah'c  Law,  but  only  in  a 

vague  and  general  way;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  from 

this  that  the  Salic  Law  was  still  in  force. 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  the  Salic  Law  only  the  principal  ones 
can  be  mentioned:  J.  M.  Pardessus,  Lot  salique  (Pari*,  1843),  8 
texts:  G.  Waitz,  Das  aUt  Reckt  der  salischen  Franktn  (1846),  text  of 
the  first  version:  J.  F.  Behrend,  Lex  SaliM-{\%^y,  2nd  ed.,  Weimar, 
1^):  J-  H.  Hesscls,  Lex  Salica:lhe  Ten  Texts  with  Uu  Glosses,  and 
tke  Lex  Emendata,  with  notes  on  the  Prankish^  words  in  the  Lex 
Salica  by  H.  Kern  (1880),  the  various  texts  shown  in  synoptic  tables; 
A.  Holder,  Lex  Salica  (1879  seg.).  reproductions  of  all  the  MSS.  with 
all  the  abbreviations;  H.  Gcflcken,  Lex  Salica  (Leipzig,  1898),  the* 
text  in  65  chapters,  with  commentary  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and 
appendix  of  addiiamenla ;  and  the  edition  undertaken  by  Mario 
Ki^mmer  for  the  Man.  Germ.  hisL  For  further  information  see  the 
dissertations  prefixed  to  the  editions  of  Pardcssus,  Waitzand  Heaaels;- 
Jungbohn  Clement,  Farschungen  iiber  das  Hecht  der  salischen  Franken 
(Berlin.  1876):  R.  Sohm,  Der  Prouss  der  Lex  Salica  (Weimar, 
1867 :  French  trans,  by  M.  Th6venin)  and  Die  fr&nkiscke  Reicks- 
umd  Cerickisterfassung  (Weimar,  1876);  J.  J.  Thonissen,  L'Organisa- 
Uem  jndiciaire,  U  droit  pinal  et  la  procedure  de  la  loi  salique  (2nd  ed.. 


cbungen  .       . 

Brunocr,  Deutsche  Recktsgeschickte  (2nd  cd.,  Leipzig,  1906),  i.  427  seq. 

The  Lex  Ripuaria  was  the  law  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks,  who 
dwelt  between  the  Metise  and  the  Rhine,  and  whose  centre 
was  Cologne.  We  have  no  ancient  MSS.  of  the  law  of  the 
Ripuarians;  the  35  MSS.  we  possess,  as  well  as  those  now  lost 
which  served  as  the  basts  of  the  old  editions,  do  not  go  back 
be^rood  the  time  of  Charlemagne  (end  of  8th  century  and  9th 
century).  In  all  these  MSS.  the  text  is  identical,  but  it  is  a 
revised  text — in  other  words,  we  have  only  a  lex  emendata. 

On  analysis,  the  law  of  the  Ripuarians,  which  contains  89 
chapters,  falls  into  three  heterogeneous  divisions.  Chapters  i.- 
mi  consist  of  a  scale  of  compositions;  but,  although  the  fines 
are  calculated,  not  on  the  unit  of  15  soUdi^  as  in  the  Salic  Law, 
but  on  that  of  18  solidi,  it  is  clear  that  this  part  is  already 
influenced  by  the  Salic  Law.  vChapters  xxxii.-lxiv.  are  taken 
directly  from  the  Salic  Law;  the  provisions  follow  the  same 
arrangement;'  the  unit  of  the  compositions  Is  15  solidi;  but 
cafMtularies  are  interpolated  relating  to  the  affranchisement 
and  sale  of  immovable  property.  Chapters  Ixv.-bcxxix.  consist 
of  provisions  of  various  kinds,  some  taken  from  lost  capitularies 
and  from  the  Salic  Law,-  and  others  of  unknown  origin.  The 
compilation  apparently  goes  back  to  the  reign  of  Dagobert  I. 
(679-639),  to  a  time  when  the  power  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace 
was  still  feeble,  since  we  read  of  a  mayor  being  threatened  with 
the  death  penalty  for  taking  bribes  in  the  course  of  his  judicial 
duties.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  first  two  parts  are 
older  than  the  third.  Already  in  the  Ripuarian  Law  the  diverg- 
ences from  the  old  Germanic  law  are  greater  than  in  the  Salic 
Law.  In  the  Ripuarian  Law  a  certain  importance  attaches 
to  written  deeds;  the  clergy  arc  protected  by  a  higher  wergild — 
600  M/tJt  for  a  priest,  and  900  for  a  bishop;  on  the  other  hand, 
more  space  is  given  to  the  ccjuratores  (sworn  witnesses);  and 
we  note  the  appearance  of  the  judicial  duel,  which  is  not  men- 

tkmed  in  the  Salic  Law.  ^  .    „      ^ 

There  is  an  edition  of  the  text  of  the  Ripuanan  Law  m  Man.  Cer. 
hist.  Lefts  (1883).  v.  i8s  WQ.  by  R.  Sohm.  who  also  brought  out  a 
fcparaie  edition  m  1885  Tor  the  use  of  schools.  For  further  informa- 
tba  see  tbe  prefaces  to  Sohm's  editions;  Ernst  Mayer,  Zur 
EMtstekung  der  Lex  Ribuariorum  (Munich.  1886):  Julius  Ficker, 
"  Die  Hcunat  der  Lex  Ribuaria  "  m  the  Milleilungfn  far  dslerrei- 
chiuhe  Gesckicktsjorsckung  (suppU.,  vol.  v.);  H.  Bninoer,  Deutscke 
RuktsenckickU  6nd  ed.,  Leipzig.  1906).  i.,  442. 


Lastly,  we  possess  a  judicial  text  in  48  paragraphs,  which 
bears  the  title  of  Notitia  vel  commemoratio  de  ilia  ewa  (law), 
quae  se  ad  Amorem  habet.  This  was  in  use  in  the  district  along 
the  Yssel  formerly  called  Hamalant.  The  name  Hamalani 
is  unquestionably  derived  from  tbe  Frankish  tribe  of  the  Chamavi, 
and  the  document  is  often  called  Lex  Prancorum  Chamavortim. 
This  text,  however,  is  not  a  law,  but  rather  an  abstract  of  the 
special  usages  obtaiiung  in  those  regions — what  the  Germans  call 
a  WeistuM.  It  was  compiled  by  the  itinerant  Frankish  officials 
known  as  the  missi  Dominici,  and  the  text  undoubtedly  goes  back 
to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  perhaps  to  the  years  802  and  803, 
when  the  activity  of  the  missi  was  at  its  height.  In  certain 
chapters  it  is  possible  to  discern  the  questions  of  the  missi  and 
the  answers  of  the  inhabitants. 

There  is  an  edition  of  this  text  by  R.  Sohm  in  lion.  Germ.  hist. 
LepSt  V.  269,  and  another  appended  to  the  same  writer's  school 
edition  of  the  Lex  Ribuaria.  For  f  urt  her  information  see  E.  T.  Gaupp, 
Lex  Prancorum  Ckamavorum  (Breslau.  18^5;  French  trans,  in  vol.  i. 
of  the  Revue  kistorique  de  droU  frunfats  et  itranger);  Fustel  de 
Coulanges,  Nouoettes  Reekerckes  sur  quelques  prMimes  d'kistoire 
(Paris,  1891),  pp.  399-414;  H.  Froidevaux,  Reekerckes  sur  la  lex 
dicta  Prancorum  Ckamavorum  (Paris,  1891).  (C.  Pf.) 

SAUCTLIC  ACID  (ortho-hydroxybenzoic  add),  an  aromatic 
add,  C«H4(0H)(C0sH),  found  in  the  free  s(ate  in  the  buds  of 
Spiraea  Ulmaria  and,  as  its  methyl  ester,  in  gaultheria  oil  and 
in  the  essential  oil  of  A  ndromeda  Lesckenaultii,  It  was  discovered 
in  1838  by  Piria  as  a  decomposition  product  of  salicin.  It  m§y 
be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  saligenin  and  of  salicylic  aldehyde; 
by  the  distillation  of  copper  benzoate;  by  the  decomposition 
of  anthranilic  add  with  nitrous  add;'  by  fusion  of  ortho-chlor 
or  ortho-brom  benzoic  add  with  potash;  by  heating  ortho- 
cyanphenol  with  alcoholic  potash;  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
phenol,  carbon  tetrachloride  and  alcoholic  potash  to  100"  C. 
(F.  Tiemann  and  K  Rdmer,  Ber.,  1876,  9,  p.  1285);  and  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  phenol  and  chlorcarbonic 
ester  (T.  Wilm  and  G.  Wischin,  Zeit.f.  Chemle,  1868, 6). 

It  is  manufactured  by  Kolbe's  process  or  by  some  modification  of 
the  same.  Sodium  phenolate  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  an  iron  retort  at  a  temperature  of  180-220'*  C,  when  lialf 
the  phenol  distils  over  and  a  basic  sodium  salicylate  is^  left.  The 
sodium  salt  is  dis«>lved  in  water  and  the  free  acid  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  add  (H.  Kolbe,  Ann.,  i860,  115,  p.  201).  R.  Schmitt 
(Jour.  prak.  Ckem.,  1885  (2),  31,  p.  407)  modified  the  process  by 
saturating  sodium  phenolate  at  130*  C.  with  cartx>n  dioxide,  in  an 
autoclave,  sodium  phenyl  carbonate  C«H»0'COiNa  bdng  thus 
formed;  by  continuing  the  heating  under  pressure  this  carbonate 
gradually  changes  into  mono-sodium  salicylate.  S.  Manasae  (German 
patent  73,279)  prepared  an  intimate  mixture  of  phenol  and  potassium 
carbonate,  which  is  then  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  with  carbon 
dioxide,  best  at  130-160*  C.  The  Chemische  Fabrik  vorm.  Hofmann 
and  Schdtensack  decompose  a  mixture  of  phenol  (3  molecules)  and 
sodium  carbonate  (a  mols.)  with  carbonyi  chloride  at  140-200*  C. 
When  90  %  of  the  phenol  has  distilled  over,  the  residue  is  dissolved 
and  hydrochloric  add  added,  any  phenol  remaining  is  blown  over  in 
a  current  of  steam,  and  the  salicylic  add  finally  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  add  may  also  be  obtained  by  passing  carbon 
monoxide  over  a  mixture  of  sodium  phenolate  and  sodium  carbonate 
at200*C.:NaiC0.-|-  C.H,ONa-HCO  -  C,H«OiNa,  -H  HCO,Na;and 
by  heating  sodium  phenolate  with  ethyl  phenyl  carbonate  to  200*  C. : 
C«H»0C0,C,H-|-6H»0Na-H0C«H4C0,Na-|-C«H*C,H,.  It  isto 
be  noted  in  the  Kolbe  method  of  synthesis  that  potassium  pheno- 
late may  be  U9«l  in  place  of  the  sodium  salt,  provided  that  the 
temperature  be  kept  low  (about  1 50"  C.) ,  for  at  the  higher  temperature 
(220*  C.)  the  isomeric  para-oxybcnzotc  add  is  produced. 

Salicylic  add  crystallizes  in  small  colourless  needles  which 
mdt  at  155**  C.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily 
dissolves  in  hot.  It  sublimes,  but  on  rapid  heating  decomposes 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  phenoL  It  is  volatile  in  steam.  Ferric 
chloride  colours  its  aqueous  solution  violeL  Potassium  bichro- 
mate and  sulphuric  acid  oxidize  it  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water; 
and  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  add  to  chloranil. 
On  boiling  with  concentrated  pitric  add  it  yields  picric  acid. 
When  heated  with  resordn  to  200®  C.  it  gives  trioxybenzophenone. 
Bromine  water  in  di!jte  aqueous  solution  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  tribromophcnol-bromide  C»HjBrrOBr.  Sodium 
reduces  salicylic  acid  in  boiling  amyl  alcohol  solution  to 
«-pimeUc  add  (A.  Einhom  and  R.  WiUstiitter,  Ber.,  1893,  26,  pp. 
2,  913".  t894,  27  p.  331).  Potassium  persulphate  oxidizes  it 
I  in  alkaline  solution,  the  product  on  boiling  with  acids  giving 
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hydroqxiinone  c&rbozylic  add  (Gennan  Patent  81,297)  When 
boiled  with  calcttim  chloride  and  ammonia,  salicylic  acid  gives  a 

precipitate  of  insoluble  basic  calcium  salicylate,  C|Il4^  q  ^Ca, 

a  reaction  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the  isomeric  meta^ 
and  para-hydroxybenzoic  acids.  It  yields  both  esters  and 
ethers  since  it  is  an  acid  and  also  a  phenoL 

Methyl  SalicylaU,  C«H4(0H)>C0iCHi,  found  in  oil  of  wintcrgreen. 
in  the  oil  of  Vtola  tricolor  and  in  the  root  of  varieties  of  PUypia,  is 
a  pleaBant-smellins  liquid  which  boils  at  32a*  C.  On  passing  dry 
ammonia  into  the  boiling  ester,  it  j{ives  salieylamide  and  diroethvlam- 
ine.  When  boiled  with  aniline  it  gives  methylaniline  and  pnenol. 
Ethyl  salicytaU,  C«H4(0H)C0,CtH..  u  obtained  by  boiling  salicylic 
acid  with  alcohol  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  dropping  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  salicylic  acid  into  /9-naphthalene  sulphonic  acid  at  a 
tempcratureof  140-150*0.  (German  Patent  76,574).  It  is  a  pleasant- 
smelling  liquid  which  boils  at  333*  C.  It  tt  practically  unchanged 
when  boiled  with  aniline.  Phenyl  saikylaU,  C«H.(OH)-CO,C«H», 
or  salol,  is  obtained  by  heating  salicylic  acid,  plwnol  and  phosphorus 
oxychloride  to  120-125*  G.;  by  heating  salicylic  acid  to  220*  C;  or 
by  heating  salicyl  metaphospnoric  acid  and  phenol  to  140-150*  C. 
(German  Patent  85iS6^)'  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  plates  which 
melt  at  4a*  C.  and  ooil  at  172'  C.  (12  mm.).  Its  sodium  salt  is 
transformed  into  the  isomeric  CcH«(OC«Hi)  COiNa  when  heated  to 
300*.  When  heated  in  air  for  many,  hours  it  decomposes,  yielding 
carbon  dbxide.  phenol  and  xanthone.  Auij^utlicylic  acid  (salacetic 
acid),  C«H«(0(:OCH>)COiH,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  acetyl 
chloride  on  the  acid  or  iu  sodium  salt  (K.  Kraut,  Ann^  i860,  150, 
p.  9).    It  crysullixes  in  needles  and  melts  at  132*  C.  (with  dccom' 


and  salicylates,  but  is  said  to  be  much  freer  from  objectionable 
secondary  effects.  SalicyUhudicylic  acid  0*(C«H«COiH)t  is  obtained 
by  continued  heating  01  salicylic  acid  and  acetyl  chloride  to  130- 
140*  C.  It  is* an  amorphous  yellow  mass  which  is  easily  soluble  iii 
alcohol. 

AppHcatioHS.-^The  addition  of  a  little  of  the  acid  to  glue 
renders  it  more  tenadoua;  skins  to  be  used  for  making  leather 
do  not  undergo  decomposition  if  steeped  in  a  dilute  solution; 
butter  containing  a  small  quantity  of  it  may  be  kept  sweet  for 
months  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  It  also  prevents  the 
mouldiness  of  preserved  fruits  and  has  been  found  useful  in  the 
manufacture  of  vinegar.  The  use  of  salicyfa'c  acid  as  a  food 
preservative,  was,  however,  condemned  in  the  findings  of  the 
commission  appointed  by  the  goverunent  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  1904.. 

Medicine. — The  pharmacopeial  dose  of  the  add  is  5-20  grains, 
but  it  is  so  unrelated  to  experience  and  practice  that  it  may  be 
ignored.  The  British  Pharmacopeia  contains  only  one  prepara- 
tion, an  ointment  containing  one  part  of  acid  to  49  of  white 
parafl^  ointment.  Salicylic  add  is  now  never  given  internally, 
being  replaced  by  its  sodium  salt,  which  is  much  cheaper,  more 
soluble  and  less  irritating  to  mticous  membranes.  The  salt 
has  a  sweet,  mawkish  taste. 

Salicylic  acid  and  salidn  f^.v.)  share  the  properties  common  to  the 
Kroup  of  aromatic  acids,  winch,  as  a  group,  are  antiseptic  without 
Being  toxic  to  man — a  property  practically  unique;  are  unstable  in 
the  bodv;  are  antipyretic  and  analgesic;  and  diminish  the  excretion 
of  urea  by  the  kidneys.  As  an  antiseptic  salicylic  acid  is  Somewhat 
less  powerful  than  carbolic  ackl,  but  its  insolubility  renders  it  un- 
suitable for  general  use.  It  is  much  more  j^werful  than  carbolic 
acid  in  its  inhibitory  action  upon  unorganized  ferments  such  as 
pepsin  or  ptyalin.  Salicyclic  acid  is  not  absorbed  by  the  skin,  but 
It  rapidly  Kills  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  without  affecting  the  im- 
mediately subjacent  cells  of  the  dermis  ("  true  skin  ").  It  has  a  very 
useful  local  anhidrotic  action.  Salicylic  acid  is  a  powerful  irritant 
when  inhaled  or  swallowed  in  a  concentrated  form,  and  even  when 
much  diluted  it  causes  pain,  nausea  and  vomiting.  When  salicin  is 
taken  internally  no  irritant  action  occurs,  nor  is  there  any  antisepsis. 
Whatever  drug  of  this  group  be  taken,  the  product  absorbed  by  the 
blood  is  almost  entireljr  sodium  salicylate.  When  the  salt  is  taken 
by  the  mouth,  absorption  is  extremely  rapid,  the  salt  being  present 
in  the  peripheral  blood  within  ten  minutes. 

Sodium  salicylate  circulates  in  the  blood  unchanged,  decom- 
position occurring  in  the  kidney,  and  probably  in  tissues  suffering 
from  the  Diplacouus  rhcumaticus  of  Poynton  and  Paine.  It  used  to 
be  stated  that  these  drags  are  marked  cardiac  depressants;  and  the 
heart  bdng  invariably  implicated  in  rheumatic  fever,  it  is  supposed 
that  these  drags  must  be  eiven  with  great  caution.  It  has  now  been 
established  that,  provided  the  kidneys  be  healthy,  natural  salicylic 
acid,  sodium  salicylate  prepared  from  the  natural  acid,  and  salicin, 
are  not  cardiac  depressants.    (X  the  two  latter,  300  grains  nay  be 


given  in  a  dose  and  1}  oz.  In  twenty-four  hours,  without  any  toadc 
symptoms.  The  artificial  acid  and  its  salt  contain  ortho*.  para-  suid 
meta-cresotic  acids,  which  are  cardiac  depressants.  The  vmtable 
product — whuth  is  extremely  expensive — must  be  prescribed  or 
the  synthetk  product  guaranteed  "  physiologically  pure,"  i^e.  tested 
upon  animab  and  found  to  have  no  toxic  properties.  Salicylates 
are  the  next  safest  to  ouinine  of  all  antipyretics,  whilst- bdng  much 
more  powerful  in  all  febrile  states  except  malaria.  Sodium  sali- 
cylate escapes  from  the  blood  mainly  by  the  kidnieys,  in  the  secretion 
of  which  sodium  salicylate  and  salicyluric  acia  can  be  detected 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  its  administration.  After  large  doaes 
haematuria  has  been  observed  in  a  few  cases.  The  rapid  excretioa 
by  the  kidneys  is  one  of  the  cardinal  conditions  of  safety,  and  also 
necessitates  the  very  frecjuent  administration  of  the  drag. 

Therapeutics. — Salicylic  add  is  used  externally  for  the  remotyal 
of  corns  and  similar  epidermic  thickenmgs.  It  causes  some  pain,  so 
that  a  sedative  should  be  added.  A  common  formula  has  11  parts 
of  the  acid,  3  of  extract  of  Indian  hemp,  and  86  of  collodion.  There 
is  probably  no  better  remedy  for  corns.  Perq>iration  of  the  feet 
cannot  be  attacked  locally  with  more  success  than  by  a  powder 
consisting  of  salurylic  acid,  starch  and  chalk. 

These  drags  are  specific  for  acute  rheumatism  (rheumatic  fever). 
The  draf  b  not  a  trae  specific,  as  quinine  is  for  malaria ,  since  it 


temperature  to  normal.  In  thirty-six  hours  no  symptonu  are  left. 
If  the  drag  be  now  discontinued,  they  will  returd  in  over  90%  oC 
cases.  In  acute  gonorrhoeal  arthritis,  simulating  rheumatic  fever, 
salicylates  are  useless.  ,Thcy  may  thus  afford  a  means  of  diagnosis. 
In  rheumatic  hyperpyrexia,  where  the  poison  has  attacked  the  central 
nervous  system^  salicylates  almost  always  fail.  The  mode  of  their 
administration  in  rheumatic  fever  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  At 
first  20  grains  of  sodium  salicylate  should  be  given  every  hour:  the 
interval  being  doubled  as  soon  as  the  pain  disappears,  and  extended 
to  three  hours  when  the  temperature  oecomes  normal.  The  patient 
should  continue  to  take  about  100  grains  a  day  for  at  least  a  fortnight 
after  he  is  apparently  con^escent,  otherwise  a  recradescence  ia 
vei^  probable. 

Salicylate  of  soda  may  occasbiully  be  of  use  in  cases  of  gallstone, 
owing  to  its  action  00  the  bile.  It  often  relieves  neuralgia,  eqiedally 
when  combined  with  caffeine  and  .quinine. 

Salicylism,  or  salkrylic  poisoning,  occurs  in  a  good  many  cases  of 
the  use  of  these  drags.  Provided  the  kidneys  be  healthy,  the 
symptoms  may  be  ignored.  If  nephritis  be  present,*  it  may  6e 
seriously  aggravated,  and  the  drag  iqust  therefore  be  withndd. 
The  headache,  deafness,  ringing  in  the  ears  and  even  ddirium  of 
salicylism,  are  practKally  identical  with  the  symptoms  of  dnchonism. 
The  dras  must  be  at  once  withheld  If  haemorrhages  (subcutaneous, 
retinal.  &c.)  are  observed.  As  in  the  case  of  quinine,  the  administra- 
tion of  small  doses  of  hydrobromic  .add  often  relieve  the  milder 
symptoms. 

SALIERI,  ANTONIO  (1750-1825),  Italian  composer,  was  bom 
at  Legnano,  on  the  19th  of  August  1750.  His  father  was  a  mer- 
chant who  died  a  bankrupt.  Through  the  family  of  Moccnigo 
he  obtained  free  admission  to  the  choir  school  of  St  Mark's, 
Venice.  In  1766  he  was  taken  to  Vieima  by  F.  L.  Gassmann, 
who  introduced  him  to  the  emperor  Joseph.  His  firat 
opera,  Le  Donne  letteraUt  was  produced  at  the  Burg-Theater 
in  1770.  Others  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  his  Armida 
(1771)  was  a  triumphant  success. 

On  Gassmann's  death  in  1774,  he  became  KapMneister  and,  on 
the  death  of  Bonno  in  1788,  HofkapeUmeisler.    He  hdd  his  oflkes  for 


Preferred  by  the  public  of  Vicniui  to  Mozart's  Don  Gioeaunt  It  wais 
rst  produced  at  Vieniui  on  the  8th  of  June  1787,  and  was  revived 
at  Leipzig  in  1846,  though  only  for  a  single  representation.  His  last 
opera  was  Die  Neger^  produced  in  180^  After  this  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  composirion  of  church  mustc,  for  which  he  had  a  very 
decided  talent.  Salieri  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  Haydn,  but 
was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Mozart,  whose  death  he  was  suspected  of 
having  produced  by  poison;  but  no  evidence  was  ever  forthcoming 
to  give  colour  to  the  accusation.  He  retired  from  office  on  his  fuU 
salary  in  182^,  and  died  at  Vienna  on  the  7th  of  May  1825.    Salieri 

Save  lessons  in  composition  to  Cherabini  and  to  Beethoven,  who 
edicated  to  him  his  "  Three  Sonaus  for  Pianoforte  and  Violin," 
Op.  12. 

See  also  Albert  von  Hermann,  Antonio  Salieri,  eine  Stndie  (1897): 
J.  F.  Edler  von  Mosd,  Ober  das  Leben  tmd  die  Wtrhe  des  Auionio 
Salieri  (Viefuuir  1827). 

SALII,  the  "  dancers,"  an  old  Italian  priesthood,  said  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Numa  for  the  service  of  Mars,  although  later 
tradition  derived  them  from  Greece.  They  were  originally 
twdvc  in  number,  called  Salii  Palatini  to  distinguish  them  f zpoi 
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a  seooad  coflege  of  twelve,  Salii  Agonalcs  or  Collini,  said  to  have 
been  added  by  TuUus  Hostilius;  the  Palatini  were  consecrated 
to  Mars,  the  CoUini  to  Quirinus.  All  the  members  were  patricians* 
vacancies  being  filled  by  co-optation  from  young  men  whose 
parents  were  both  living;  membership  was  for  life,  subject  to 
certain  exceptions.  The  oflkials  of  the  college  were  the 
raagister,  the  praesul,  and  the  v^tes  (the  leaders  in  dance  and 
song): 

Each  colkge  had  the  care  of  twelve  sacred  shields  called  ancilia. 
According  to  the  story,  during  the  rrign  of  Numa  a  small  oval  shield 
fdl  from  heaven,  and  Numa,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  stolen, 
bad  eleven  others  made  ejuurtl^  like  it.  They  were  the  work  of  a 
smith  named  Mamnrius  Veturius,  probably  identical  with  the  god 
Mamers  (Mars)  himself.  These  twelve  shields  (amongst  which  was 
the  original  one)  were  in  charge  -of  the  Salii  PalatinL  The  greater 
part  of  March  (the  birth-month  of  Mars),  beginning  from  the  ist, 
oa  which  day  the  ancile  was  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  and  the 
campaigning  season  began,  was  devoted  to  various  ceremonies  con- 
nected  with  the  Salii.  On  the  ist»  they  nurched  in  procession 
throui^  the  city,  dressed  in  an  embroidered  tunic,  a  brasen  brea<- 
plate  and  a  peaked  cap:  each  carried  a  sword  by  his  side  and  a  short 
staff  in  his  right  hand,  with  which  the  shield,  tiorne  on  the  left  arm. 
was  struck  from  time  to  time.  A  halt  was  made  at  the  altars  and 
temples,  where  the  Salii,  singing  a  special  chant,  danced  a  war  dance. 
Every  day  the  procession  stopped  at  certain  stations  (mansiones), 
vhere  the  shields  were  deposited  for  the  n^ht,  and  the  Salii  partook 
of  a  banquet  (see  Horace,  Odes,  i.  37.  2).  On  the  next  day  the  pro- 
cession  passed  on  to  another  mansto;  this  continued  till  the  34th, 
when  the  shields  were  replaced  in  their  sacrarium.  During  ^his 
period  the  Salti  took  part  in  certain  other  festivities:  the  Equirria 
(Ecurria)  on  the  14th,  a  chariot  race  in  honou  r  of  Mars  on  the  Campus 
Martius  (in  later  times  called  Mamuralia,  in  honour  of  Marourius), 
at  which  a  skin  was  beaten  with  staves  in  imitation  of  hammering: 
the  Qusnquatnis  on  the  Ipth,  a  one-day  festival,  at  which  the  shields 
were  cleansed:  the  Tjubilustrium  on  the  23rd,  when  the  trumpets 
of  the  itfiests  were  purified.  On  the  19th  of  October,  at  the  Armi- 
h<strium  or  purification  of  arms,  the  ancilia  were  again  brou^t  out 
and  then  put  away  for  the  winter.  The  old  chant  of  the  Salii.  called 
cxoMiemia,  was  written  in  the  okl  Satumian  metre,  in  language  so 
archaic  that  even  the  priests  themselves  couM  hardly  understand  it. 

See  QuintiCan,  Itutii.  u  6.  40;  alsoj.  Wordsworth,  Fragments 
md  SpedmeHS  0/  Early  Laiin  (1874).    The  best  account  of  the  Salii 

feneraOy  will  be  found  in  Marqoardt,  Rdmische  StaatsvenoaUuHgt  iiL 
18S5)  pp.  4a7-438- 

8ALIHBENB,  or  more  usually  Salimbene  op  Pakma  (lasi- 
c  1390).  the  name  taken  by  the  Italian  writer,  Ognibene  di 
Guido  di  Adamo.  The  son  of  a  crusader,  Gui  dl  Adamo,  and 
bom  at  Parma  on  the  9th  of  October  1221,  Ognibene  entered 
the  order  of  the  Minorites  in  1238,  and  was  known  as  brother 
Salimbene.  He  passed  some  years  in  Pisa  and  other  Italian 
towns;  then  in  1247  he  was  sent  to  Lyons,  and  from  Lyons 
he  went  to  Paris,  returning  through  France  to  Genoa,  where 
be  became  a  priest  in  1249.  From  1249  to  1256  he  resided  at 
Ferrara,  engaged  in  writing  and  in  copying  manuscripts,  but 
later  he  found  time  to  move  from  place  to  place.  His  concluding 
years  were  mainly  spent  in  monastic  retirement  in  Italy,  and 
he  died  soon  after  1288. 

^Gmbcne  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  important  personages 
of  his  dav,  including  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  French  king  St 
Louis  ana  Pope  Innocent  IV. ;  and  his  Ckronicon,  written  after  1281 , 
is  a  work  01  unusual  value.  This  covers  the  period  1167^1287. 
Salimbene  is  a  very  discursive  and  a  very  personal  writer,  but  he 
gives  a  remarkably  vivid  picture  of  life  in  France  and  Italy  during 
the  13th  century.  The  manuscript  of  the  chronicle  was  found 
during  the  i8th  century,  and  passed  into  the  Vatican  library,  where 
it  now  remains.  The  part  of  the  Chroniam  dealing  with  the  period 
between  1212  and  12S7  was  edited  by  A.  Bertani  and  publisned  at 
Parma  in  1857.  lliis  edition,  however,  is  very  defective,  but  an 
excellent  and  more  complete  one  has  been  edited  by  O.  Holder- 
Ejiager ,  and  is  printed  in  Band  xxxii.  of  the  Monumenta  Cermania* 
ktstorica.    Saiplgres  (Hanover,  1905). 

See  U.  Balxani.  Le  CrenicMe  italtaue  nd  media  eso  (Milan.  188.^); 
L.  Ciddat.  Defrairt  Salimbene' et  de  ^us  chronicae  auctoritaU  (Pans, 
1878):  £.  MkJiad.  Salimbene  und  uine  Ckronik  (Innsbruck.  1889): 
A.  Molinier,  Les  Sources  de  Fhistaire  de  France,  tome  iii.  (1903); 
D.  W.  Duthie,  The  Case  ef  Sir  Jokn  Fastelf  and  other  Historical 
Studies  (1907);  G.  C.  Coulton.  From  Si  Francis  to  Dante  (1906). 

SALIHA.  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Saline  county,  Kansas, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Smoky  Hill  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Saline 
river,  aboqt  100  m.  W.  of  Topeka.  Pop.  (1905)  7829;  (1910) 
9688.  It  is  served  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F£,  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Padfic,  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the 
Unkm  Padfic  railways.    Salina  has  a  Carnegie  library,  and  is 


the  seat  of  Kansas  Wesleyan  University  (Methodist  Episcopal; 
chartered  in  2885,  opened  in  1886)  and  of  St  John's  Military 
School  (Protestant  Episcopal).  Thedty  is  the  see  of  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop.  Salina  is  the  central  market  of  a  fertile  farming 
region.  Power  is  furnished  by  the  river,  and  among  the  manu- 
factures are  flour,  agricultural  implements,  foundry  products 
and  carriages.  The  first  settlement  On  the  site  of  Salina  was 
made  in  1857.  Its  first  railway,  the  Union  Pacific,  came  through 
in  1867.    Salina  was  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1870. 

SALINA  CRUZ*  a  seaport  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca, 
at  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Tehuantepoc  National  Railway. 
It  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tchuantepec  river,  on  the 
open  coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  has  no  natural 
harbour.  There  was  only  a  small  Indian  village  here  before 
Salina  Cms  was  chosen  as  the  Padfic  terminus  of  the  railway. 
Since  then  a  modem  town  has  been  laid  out  and  built  on  adjacent 
higher  grotud.  The  new  port  Was  opened  to  traffic  in  1907 
and  in  1909  its  population  was  latgiely  composed  of  labourers. 
A  costly  artificial  harbour  has  been  built  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment to  accommodate  the  traffic  of  the  Tehuantepec  railway. 
It  is  formed  by  the  constmction  of  two  breakwaters,  the  western 
3260  ft.  and  the  eastern  1900  ft.  long,  which  curve  toward  each 
other  at  thdr  outer  extremities  and  leave  an  entrance  635  ft. 
wide.  The  enclosed  space  is  divided  into  an  outer  and  inner 
harbour  by  a  double  line  of  quays  wide  enough  to  carry  six 
great  warehouses  with  dectric  cranes  on  both  sides  and  a  number 
of  railway  tracks.  Connected  with  the  new  port  works  is  one 
of  the  Urgest  dry  docks  in  the  world-^io  ft.  long  and  89  ft. 
wide,  with  a  depth  of  28  ft.  on  its  sill  at  low  water.  The  works 
were  planned  to  handle  an  immense  volume  of  transcontinental 
freight,  and  before  they  were  finished  four  steamship  lines  had 
arranged  Regular  calls  at  Salina  .Crua;.  this  number  has  since 
been  largely  increased. 

SAUNS,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  in  the  department  of  Jura, 
on  a  branch  line  of  the  Paris-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  4393<> 
Salins  is  situated  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Furieuse,  between 
two  fortified  hills,  while  to  the  north  rises  Mont  Poupet  (2798  ft.). 
The  town  possesses  an  interesting  Romanesque  cburdi  (which 
has  been  well  restored)  and  an  h6tel  de  ville  of  the  i8th  century. 
A  Jesuit  chapel  of  the  17th  century  contains  a  h'brary  (established 
in  1 593)  and  a  museum.  Salins  owes  its  name  to  its  saline  waters, 
uscdior  bathing  and  drinking.  There  are  also  salt  workings  and 
gypsum  depodts. 

The  territory  of  Salins,  which  was  enfeoffed  in  the  loth  century 
by  the  abbey  of  Saint  Maurice  in  Valais  to  the  counts  of  M&con. 
remained  in  posseswon  of  thdr  descendants  till  1175.  Maurette  de 
Salins,  hdress  of  this  dynasty,  left  the  lordship  to  the  house  of 
Vienne,  and  her  granddaughter  sold  it  in  1225  to  Hugh  IV.,  duke  of 
Burgundy  .who  c«led  it  in  1237  to  Johnof  Chalon  (d.1267)  in  exchange 
for  the  countship  of  Chalon-sur-SaOne.  John's  descendants — counts 
and  dukes  of  Burgundy,  emperors  and  kings  of  the  house  of  Austria — 
bore  the  title  of  sire  de  Salins.  In  1477  Salins  was  taken  by  the 
French  and  temporarily  made  the  seat  of  the  partement  of  Franche- 
Comt^  by  Louis  XI.  In  1668  and  1674  it  was  retaken  by  the  French 
and  thenceforward  remained  in  their  power.  In  1825  the  town  was 
almost  destroyed  by  fire.  I  n  1 87 1  it  successfully  resisted  the  German 
troops. 

SALISBURY.  EARLS  OF..  The  title  of  earl  of  Salisbury  was 
first  created  about  1149,  when  it  was  conferred  on  Patrick  de 
Salisbury  (sometimes  from  an  early  date  called  in  error  Patrick 
Devercux),  a  descendant  of  Edward  de  Salisbury,  mentioned  in 
Domesday  as  vicecomes  of  Wiltshire.  His  granddaughter  Isabella 
became  countess  of  Salisbury  sua  jure  on  the  death  of  her  father, 
William  the  2nd  earl,  without  male  hdrs,  in  X196,  and  the  title 
was  assumed  by  her  husband,  William  de  honges^  (d.  1226), 
illegitimate  son  of  King  Henry  II.  possibly  by  Rosamond  Clifford 
("  The  fair  Rosamond  ")•  Isabella  survived  her  husband,  and 
outlived  both  her  son  and  grandson,  both  called  Sir  William  de 
Longesp^,  and  on  her  death  in  1261  her  great-granddaughter 
Margaret  (d.  1310),  wife  of  Henry  de  Lacy,  carl  of  Lincoln, 
probably  became  sua  jure  countess  of  Salisbury;  she  transmitted 
the  title  to  her  daughter  Alice,  who  married  Thomas  Plantagenet, 
earl  of  Lancaster.  Lancaster  having  been  attainted  and 
beheaded  in  1322,  the  countess  niade  a  surrender  of  her  lands 
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and  lilies  to  Edmrd  II.,  the  earldom  thus  lapsing  to  the 
crown. 

The  earldom  of  Salisbury  was  granted  in  1337  by  Edward  III. 
to  William  de  Montacute,  Lord  Montacute  (130X-1344),  in  whose 
family  it  remained  till  1400,  when  John,  3rd  earl  of  this  line, 
was  attainted  and  his  lilies  forfeited.  His  son  Thomas  (1388- 
1428)  was  restored  in  blood  in  142 1;  and  Thomas's  daughter 
and  heiress,  Alice,  married  Sir  Richard  Neville  (1400-1460), 
a  younger  son  of  Ralph  Neville,  xst  earl  of  Westmorland  and  a 
grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  sat  in  parliament  In  right  of  his 
wife  as  earl  of  Salisbury;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard, 
on  whose  death  without  male  issue  in  1471  the  earldom  fell  into 
abeyance.  George  Plantagenet,  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of 
Edward  IV.,  who  married  Richard's  daughter  and  co-heiress, 
Isabel,  became  by  a  separate  creation  earl  of  Salisbury  in  1472, 
but  by  his  attainder  in  1478  this  title  was  forfeited,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  was  granted  to  Edward  Plantagenet,  eldest 
son  of  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  HI.,  on 
whose  death  in  1484  it  became  extinct. 

Richard  III.'s  queen,  Anne,  was  a  sister  of  the  above-mentioned 
Isabel,  duchess  of  Clarence,  and  co-heiress  with  her  of  Richard 
Neville,  earl  of  Salisbury.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  in 
1485  the  abeyance  of  the  older  creation  terminated,  Edward 
Plantagenet,  eldest  son  of  George  duke  of  Clarence  by  Isabel 
Neville,  becoming  earl  of  Salisbury  as  successor  to  his  mother's 
right.  He  was  attainted  in  1504,  five  years  after  his  execution, 
but  the  earldom  then  forfeited  was  restored  to  his  sister  Margaret 
(1474-1541),  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Pole,  in  1513.  This  lady 
was  also  attainted,  with  forfeiture  of  her  titles,  in  1539. 

Sir  Robert  Cecil,  second  son  of  the  ist  Lord  Burghley  (9.V.), 
was  created  earl  of  Salisbury  (1605),  having  no  connexion  in  blood 
with  the  former  holders  of  the  title.  (See  Salisbusy,  Robert 
Cecil,  ist  Eau.  op.)  In  his  family  the  earldom  has  remained 
till  the  present  day,  the  7th  earl  of  the  line  having  been  created 
marquess  of  Salisbury  in  1789. 

See  G.  E.  C,  Comfnete  Peerage,  voL  vU.  (1896). 

SALISBURY,  ROBERT  ARTHUR  TALBOT  OASOOTNB- 
CECIL,  3BD  Makquess  01  (1830-1903),  British  statesman, 
second  son  of  James,  and  marquess,  by  his  first  wife,  Frances 
Mary  Gascoyne,  was  bom  at  Hatfield  on  the  3rd  of  February 
1830,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  1850.  At  Oxford  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Um'on  Debating  Society.  The  first  few  years 
after  leaving  the  university  were  spent  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
(as  he  then  was)  in  travel,  as  far  afield  as  New  Zealand;  but 
in  1853  he  was  relumed  unopposed  to  the  House  of  Commons 
as  Cobservative  member  for  Stamford,  being  elected  in  the  same 
year  a  fellow  of  All  Souls.  He  made  his  maiden  speech  in 
Parliament  on  the  7th  of  April  1854,  in  opposition  to  Lord  John 
Russell's  Oxford  University  Bill.  The  speech  was  marked 
by  scepticism  as  to  the  utility  of  reforms,  and  Lord  Robert 
prophesied  that  if  the  wishes  of  founders  were  disregarded, 
nobody  would  in  future  care  to  found  anything.  In  1857  he 
£0^  appeared  as  the  author  of  his  first  Bill — for  establishing 
yean  ha  the  voting-paper  system  at  parliamentary  elections; 
f'"^*'  and  in  the  same  year  he  married  Georgina  Caroline, 
"*"*  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Holt  Alderson,  a  baron  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  a  large  share  of  whose  great  intellectual 
abilities  she  inherited.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  continued  to  be 
active  not  only  in  politics,  but,  for  several  years,  in  journalism, 
the  income  he  earned  by  his  pen  being  then  a  matter  of  pecuniary 
importance  to  him.  One  of  his  contemporaries  at  Oxford  had 
been  Thomas  Hamber  of  Oriel,  who  became  editor  of  the  Standard , 
and  during  these  years  Cecil  was  an  occasional  contributor  of 
"  leaders  "  to  that  paper.  He  also  contributed  to  the  Saturday 
Reticw,  founded  in  1855  by  his  brother-in-law  Beresford  Hope, 
and  edited  by  his  friend  Douglas  Cook;  not  infrequently  he 
wrote  for  the  Quarterly  (where,  in  1867,  he  was  to  publish  his 
famous  article  on  "the  Conservative  Surrender");  and  in 
1858  he  contributed  to  Oxford  Essays  a  paper  on  "  The  Theories  of 
Parliamentary  Reform," giving  expression  to  the  more  intellectual 
and  aristocratic  antagonism  to  doctrinaire  Liberal  views  on  the 


subject,  while  admitting  the  existence  of  many  anomalies  in  the 
existing  electoral  system.  In  Febmary  of  the  next  year,  when 
Disraeli  introduced  his  Reform  Bill  with  its  "  fancy  franchises," 
the  member  for  Stamford  was  prominent  among  its  critics  from 
the  Tory  point  of  view.  During  the  seven  years  that  followed 
Lord  Robert  was  always  ready  to  defend  the  Church,  or  the 
higher  interests  of  Conservatism  and  property;  and  his  ^eeches 
then,  not  less  than  later,  showed  a  caustic  quality  and  a  tendency 
to  what  became  known  as  "  blazing  indiscretions."  For  example, 
when  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  was  being  discussed  in  1861, 
he  asked  whether  it  "  could  be  nuuntained  that  a  person  of  any 
education  could  leam  anything  worth  knowing  from  a  penny 
paper  "—a  question  the  answer  to  which  has  been  given  by  the 
powerful,  highly  organized,  and  admirable  Conservative  penny 
press  of  a  subsequent  day.  A  little  later  he  declared  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Government  "more  worthy  of  an  attorney  than 
of  a  suiesman";  and  on  being  rebuked,  apologized— to  the 
attorneys.  He  also  charged  Lord  John  Russell  with  adopting 
"  a  sort  of  tariff  of  insolence  "  in  his  dealings  with  foreign  Powers, 
strong  and  weak. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  death  of  Palmerston  and  the 
removal  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  House  of  Lords  had  brought 
Gladstone  to  the  front  that  Lord  Robert  Cecil — who 
became  Lord  Cranborae  by  the  death  of  his  elder  2JiSr* 
brother  on  the  14th  of  June  1865 — ^began  to  be  accepted  if 
as  a  politician  of  the  first  rank.  His  emergence  AmcUm 
coincided  with  the  opening  of  the  new  area  in  British  **3JJJ^' 
politics,  ushered  in  by  the  practical  steps  taken  to  SmlSsr. 
extend  the  parliamentary  franchise.  On  the  12th  of 
March  1866  Gladstone  brought  forward  his  measure  to  establish 
a  £7  franchise  in  boroughs  and  a  £14  franchise  in  counties,  which 
were  calcubtcd  to  add  400,000  voters  to  the  existing  lists.  Lord 
Cranbome  met  the  Bill  with  a  persistent  opposition,  his  rigorous 
logic  and  merciless  hostility  to  dap-trap  tending  strongly  to 
reinforce  the  impassioned  doquence  of  Robert  Lowe.  But 
though  he  attacked  the  Govemment  Bill  both  in  principle  and 
detail,  he  did  not  al^olulely  commit  himself  to  a  position  of 
hostility  to  Reform  of  every  kind;  and  on  the  defeat  of  Gkid- 
stone's  Ministry  no  surprise  was  expressed  at  his  joining  the 
Cabinet  of  Lord  Derby  as  secretary  of  state  for  India,  even  when 
it  became  known  that  a  settlement  of  the  Reform  question  was 
part  of  the  Tory  programme.  The  early  months  of  the  new 
Government's  tenure  were  marked  by  the  incident  of  the  Hyde 
Park  riots;  and  if  there  had  been  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
party  who  believed  up  to  {hat  time  that  the  Reform  question 
was  not  urgent  the  action  of  the  Reform  League  and  the  London 
populace  forced  them  to  a  different  conclusion.  On  the  nth  of 
February  Disraeli  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Govemment  intended  to  ask  its  assent  to  a  series  of  thirteen 
resolutions;  but  when,  on  the  26th  of  February,  the  Liberal 
leaders  demanded  that  the  Govemment  should  produce  a  Bill, 
Disraeli  at  once  consented  to  do  so.  The  introduction  of  a  Bill 
was,  however,  delayed  by  the  resignation  of  Lord  Cranbome, 
Gener.1l  Peel  and  Lord  Carnarvon.  The  Cabinet  had  been 
considering  two  altemalive  measures,  widely  different  in  kind 
and  extent,  and  the  final  decision  between  the  two  was  taken  :n 
ten  minutes  (whence  the  nickname  of  the  "  Ten  Minutes  Bill ") 
at  an  informal  gathering  of  the  Cabinet  held  just  before  Derby 
was  engaged  to  address  a  general  meeting  of  the  party.  At  a 
Cabinet  coundl  held  on  the  23rd  of  February  measure  A  had 
been  agreed  upon,  the  three  doubtful  ministers  having  been 
persuaded  that  the  checks  and  safeguards  provided  were  suffident; 
in  the  interval  between  Saturday  and  Monday  they  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  checks  were  inadequate;  on  Monday 
morning  they  had  gone  to  Lord  Derby  and  told  him  so;  at  two 
o'clock  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  hastily  summoned,  had  been' 
informed  of  the  new  situation,  and  had  there  and  then,  before 
the  meeting  at  half-past  two,  agreed,  in  order  to  retain  their 
three  colleagues,  to  throw  over  measure  A,  and  to  present 
measure  B  to  the  country  as  the  fruit  of  their  matured  and 
unanimous  wisdom.  Derby  at  the  meeting,  and  Disradi  a  few 
hours  later  in  the  House,  of  Commons,  explained  their  new 
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measure — a  measure  based  upon  a  £6  franchise;  but  their 
own  side  did  not  like  it,  the  Opposition  were  furioxis,  and 
the  moral  sense  of  the  country  was  revolted  by  the  undisguised 
adoption  of  almost  the  very  Bill  which  the  Conservatives  had 
refused  to  a^pept  from  their  opponents  only  a  year  before.  The 
resuU  was  that  the  Government  reverted  to  measure  A,  and 
the  three  ministers  again  handed  in  their  resignations.  In  the 
debate*on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  when  its  passage  through 
the  House  of  Commons  without  a  division  was  assured,  Lord 
Cranbome  showed  with  taustic  rhetoric  how  the  "  precautions, 
guarantees,  and  securities  "  with  which  the  Bill  had  bristled  on 
its  s«»nd  reading  had  been  dropped  one  after  another  at  the 
bidding  of  Gladstone. 

In  countries  where  politics  are  conducted  on  any  other  than  the 
give4ad-take  principles  in  vogue  in  England,  such  a  breach  as 
that  which  occurred  in  1867  between  Lord  Cranbome 
and  hb  former  colleagues,  especially  Disraeli,  would 
have  been  beyond  repair.  But  Cranbome,  though  an 
aristocrat  both  by  birth  and  by  conviction,  was  not 
impracticable,  moreover,  Disraeli,  who  had  himself  risen  to 
eminence  through  invective,  admired  rather  than  resented  that 
gift  in  others;  and  their  common  opposition  to  Gladstone  was 
certain  to  reunite  the  two  coUeagiies.  In  the  session  of  1868 
Gladstone  announced  that  he  meant  to  take  up  the  Irish  question, 
and  to  deal  especially  with  the  celebrated  *'  Upas  tree,"  of  which 
the  first  branch  was  the  Established  Church.  By  way  of  giving 
full  notice  to  the  electorate,  he  brought  in  a  scries  of  resolutions 
on  this  question;  and  though  the  attitude  adopted  by  the 
ofBdai  Conservatives  towards  them  was  not  one  of  serious 
antagonism.  Lord  Cranbome  vigorously  attacked  them:  This 
was  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  on  the  12th  of 
April  his  father  died,  and  he  became  3rd  marquess  of  Salisbury. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  the  new  Lord  Salisbury's  style  of  eloquence 
— ^terse,  incisive  and  wholly  free  from  false  ornament — ^found  an 
even  more  appreciative  audience  than  it  had  met  with  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  questions  with  which  he  was  first 
called  upon  to  deal  were  questions  in  which  his  interest  was  keen — 
the  recommendations  of  the  Ritual  Commission  and,  some  time 
later,  the  Iri^  Church  Suspensory  Bill.  Lord  Salisbury's  argu- 
ment was  that  the  last  session  of  an  expiring  parliament  was 
not  the  time  in  which  so  grave  a  matter  as.  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment  should  be  judged  or  prejudged;  that  a  Suspensory 
Bill  involvnl  the  question  of  disestablishment;  and  that  such 
a  principle  could  not  be  accepted  by  the  Lords  until  the  country 
bad  pronounced  decisively  in  its  favour.  Even  then  there  were 
those  who  raised  the  cry  that  the  only  business  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  to  register  the  decisions  of  the  Commons,  and  that  if 
they  refused  to  do  so  it  was  at  their  periL  Lord  Salisbury  met 
this  cry  boldly  and  firmly:-^ 

"  When  the  opinion  of  your  countrymen  has  dcclan>d  itself,  and  you 
see  that  their  convictions — their  firm,  deliberate,  sustained  convic- 
tions— are  in  favour  of  any  course,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that 
it  is  your  duty  to  yield." 

In  the  very  next  session  Lord  Salisbury  was  called  upon  to  put 
his  view  into  practice,  and  his  influence  went  far  to  persuade  the 
peers  to  pass  the  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  Bill.  In  his 
<^inion  the  general  election  of  the  autumn  of  x868  had  been 
fott^t  on  this  question;  his  friends  had  lost,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  bow  to  the  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  story  of  his  conduct  in  the  matter  has  been  told  in 
some  fulness  in  the  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,  with  whom  Salisbury 
acted,  and  who  throughout  those  critical  weeks  played  a  most 
important  part  as  mediator  between  the  two  extreme  parties — ' 
those  of  Lord  Caims  (representing  Ulster)  and  Gladstone. 
October  1869  saw  the  death  of  the  old  Lord  Derby,  who  was  still 
the  titular  leader  of  his  party;  and  he  was  succeeded  as  leader 
of  the  House  of  Lords  by  Caims.  For  the  dignified  post  of 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford  Convocation  unanimously 
chose  as  Derby's  successor  the  marquess  of  Salisbury.  Derby 
had  translated  the  Iliad  very  well,  but  his  successor  was  far  more 
able  to  sympathize  with  the  academic  mind  and  temper.  He 
\  at  heart  a  student,  and  found  his  best  satisfaction  in  scientific 


research  and  in  scientific  speculation;  while  still  a  young  man 
he  had  made  useful  contributions  to  the  investigation  of  the  flora 
of  Hertfordshire,  and  at  Hatfield  he  had  his  own  laboratory, 
where  he  was  able  to  satisfy  hlMnterest  in  chemical  and  electrical 
research.  As  regards  his  connexion  with  Oxford  may  be  men- 
tioned in  particular  his  appointment,  in  1877,  of  a  second 
University  Commission,  and  his  appearance,  in  September  1894, 
in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  as  president  of  the  British  Association. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  part  taken 
by  Lord  Salisbury  between  1869  and  1873  in  respect  of  the  other 
great  political  measures  of  Gladstone's  Government — 
the  Irish  Land  Act,  the  Act  Abolishing  Purchase  in  ^J^^^ 
the  Army,  Forster's  Education  Act,  &c.  Nor  does  ott874. 
his  attitude  towards  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870- 
71  call  for  any  remark;  a  British  leader  of  Opposition  is  bound, 
even  more  than  a  minister,  to  preserve  a  discreet  silence  on  such 
occasions.  But^early  in  1874  came  the  dissolution,  suddenly 
announced  in  Gladstone's  famous  Greenwich  letter,  with  the 
promise  of  the  abolition  of  the  income-tax.  For  the  first  time 
since  184 1  the  Conservatives  found  themselves  in  office  with  a 
large  majority  in  the  HoQse  of  Commons.  In  Disraeli's  new 
Cabinet  in  1874  Salisbury  accepted  his  old  position  at  the  India 
Office.  The  first  task  with  which  the  new  secretary  of  state  had 
to  deal  was  one  of  those  periodical  famines  which  arc  the  great 
scourge  of  India;  he  supported  the  action  of  Lord  Northbrook, 
the  viceroy,  and  refused  to  interfere  with  private  trade  by 
prohibiting  the  export  of  grain.  This  attitude  was  amply 
justified,  and  Lord  Salisbury  presently  declared  that  the  action 
of  the  Government  had  given  so  much  confidence  to  private 
traders  that,  by  their  means,  *'  grain  was  pouring  into  the  dis- 
tressed districts  at  a  greater  rate  than  that  which  was  being 
carried  by  the  public  agency,  the  amount  reaching  nearly  3000 
tons  a  day."  The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  of  1874  was 
the  occasion  of  a  famous  passage  of  arms  between  Salisbury  and 
his  chief.  The  Commons  had  inserted  an  amendment  which, 
on  consideration  by  the  Lords,  Salisbury  opposed,  with  the 
remark  that  it  was  not  for  the  peers  to  attend  to  the  "  bluster  " 
of  the  lower  House  merely  becaiuse  a  small  majority  there  had 
passed  the  amendment.  The  new  clause  was  accordingly  rejected, 
and  the  Commons  eventually  accepted  the  situation;  but  Disraeli, 
banteringly  criticizing  Salisbury's  use  of  the  word  "bluster," 
alluded  to  him  as  "  a  man  who  does  not  measure  his  phrases. 
He  is  one  who  is  a  great  master  of  gibes  and  flouts  and  jeers." 

From  the  middle  of  1876  the  Government  was  occupied  with 
foreign  affairs.  In  regard  to  the  stages  of  Eastern  fever  through 
which  the  nation  passed  between  the  occurrence 
of  the  Bulgarian  "atrocities"  and  the  agnature  of  2*iriw 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  part  played  by  Salisbury  q„tgtha. 
was  considerable.  The  excesses  of  the  Ba^i-Bazouks 
took  place  in  the  early  summer  of  1876,  and  were  recorded  in 
long  and  highly-coloured  despatches  to  English  newspapers; 
presently  there  followed  Gkdstone's  pamphlet  on  Bulgarian 
Honors^  his  speech  on  Blackhcath  and  his  enunciation  of  a 
"  bag-andrbaggage "  policy  towards  Turkey.  The  autumn 
went  by,  Servia  and  Montenegro  dedared  war  upon  Turkey 
and  were  in  imminent  danger  of  something  like  extinction. 
On  the  31st  of  October  Russia  demanded  an  armistice,  which 
Turkey  granted;  and  Great  Britain  immediately  proposed  a 
conference  at  Constantinople,  at  which  the  powers  should 
endeavour  to  make  arrangements  with  Turkey  for  a  genera) 
pacification  of  her  provinces  and  of  the  inflammable  communities 
adjoining.  At  this  conference  Great  Britain  was  represented 
by  Lord  Salisbury.  It  met  early  in  December,  takmg  for  its 
basis  the  British  terms,  namely,  the  status  quo  ante  in  Servia 
and  Montenegro;  a  self-denying  ordinance  on  the  part  of  all 
the  powers;  and  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  together  with  large  administrative  reforms 
assured  by  guarantees.  General  Ignatieff ,  the  Russian  ambassador, 
was  effusively  friendly  with  the  British  envoy;  but  though 
the  philo-Turkish  party  in  England  professed  themselves 
scandalized,  Salisbury  made  no  improper  concessions  to  Russia, 
and  departed  in  no  way.  from  the  agreed  policy  of  the  British 
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Cabinet.  Oa  the  aotb  of  January  the  conference  broke  up, 
Turkey  having  declared  its  recommendations  inadmisable; 
and  Europe  withdrew  to  await  the  inevitable  decbration  of 
war.  Very  early  in  the  course  <rf  that  war  the  intentions  of 
Great  Britain  were  dearly  indicated  in  a  despatch  <rf  Lord  Derby 
to  the  British  repi:esentative  at  St  Petersburg,  which  announced 
that  so  long  as  the  struggle  concerned  Turkish  interests  alone 
Great  Britain  would  be  neutral,  but  that  such  matters  as  Egypt, 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  regulations  affecting  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles,  and  the  possession  of  Constantinople  itsdf  would 
be  regarded  as  matters  to  which  she  could  not  be  indifferent. 
For  some  nine  months  none  of  tluse  British  interests  appeared 
to  be  threatened,  nor  had  Lord  Salisbury's  own  department 
to  concern  itself  very  directly  with  the  progress  of  the  belligerents. 
Once  or  twice,  indeed,  the  Indian  secretary  committed  himself 
to  statements  which  laid  him  open  to  a  good  deal  of  attack,  as 
when  he  rebuked  an  alarmist  by  bidding  him  study  the  Central 
Asian  question  "  in  large  maps. "  But  with  the  advance  of 
Russia  through  Bulgaria  and  across  the  Balkans,  British  anxiety 
grew.  In  mid-December  explanations  were  asked  from  the 
Russian  Govenunent  as  to  their  intentions  with  regard  to 
Constantinople.  On  the  33rd  of  January  the*  Cabinet  ordered 
the  fleet  to  sail  to  the  Dardanelles.  Lord  Carnarvon  resigned, 
and  Lord  Derby  handed  in  his  resignation,  but  withdrew  it. 
The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  signed  on  the  3rd  of  March; 
and  three  weeks  later,  when  its  full  text  became  known,  the 
liwTurff  Cabinet  decided  upon  measures  which  finally  induced 
Li^Dfttr  Lord  Derby,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  to  retire  from 
Mi'itail**  ^^®  Foreign  Office,  his  place  being  immediately  filled 
by  Lord  Salisbury.  The  new  foreign  secreUry  at 
once  issued  the  famous  '*  Salisbury  circular"  to  the  British 
representatives  abroad,  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  on 
the  2nd  of  ApriL  This  ebborate  and  dignified  State  paper  was 
at  once  a  clear  exposition  of  British  policy,  and  practically  an 
invitation  to  Russia  to  reopen  the  negotiations  for  a  European 
congress.  These  negotiations,  indeed,  had  been  proceeding 
for  several  weeks  past;  but  Russia  having  declared  that  she 
would  only  discuss  such  points  as  she  pleased,  the  British 
Cabinet  had  withdrawn,  and  the  matter  for  the  time  was  at  an 
end.  The  bulk  of  the  document  consisted  of  an  examination 
of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  and  its  probable  effects,  Lord 
Salisbury  justifying  such  an  examination  on  the  ground  that  as 
the  position  of  Turkey  and  the  other  countries  affected  had  been 
settled  by  Europe  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  the  powers 
which  signed  that  treaty  had  the  ^ght  and  the  duty  to  see  that 
no  modifications  of  it  should  be  made  without  their  consent. 

The  effect  of  the  circular  was  great  and  immediate.  At 
home  the  Conservatives  were  encouraged,  and  many  moderate 
Liberals  rallied  to  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  Govem- 
menL  Abroad  it  seemed  as  if  the  era  of  •divided 
councils  was  over,  and  the  Russian  Government 
promptly  recognised  that  the  circular  meant  either  a  congress 
or  war  with  Great  Britain.  For  the  latter  alternative  it  was  by 
no  means  prepared,  and  very  soon  negotiations  were  reopened, 
which  led  to  the  meeting  of  the  congress  at  Berlin  on  the  13th 
of  June.  The  history  of  that  famous  gathering  and  of  its  results 
is  narrated  under  Eusope.  Lord  Beaconsfi.eld  on  two  or  three 
subsequent  occasions  referred  to  the  important  part  that  his 
colleague  had  played  in  the  negotiations,  and  he  was  not  using 
merely  the  language  of  polit,eness.  Rumours  had  appeared 
in  the  London  press  as  to  a  supposed  Anglo-Rusuan  agreement 
that  had  been  signed  between  Salisbury  and  the  Russian 
ambassador,  Count  Shuvaloff,  and  these  rumours  or  statements 
were  described  by  the  foreign  secretary  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
just  before  he  left  for  Berlin,  as  "  wholly  unauthentic"  But 
on  the  X4th  of  June  what  purported  to  be  the  full  text  of  the 
agreement  was  published  by  the  Globe  newspaper  through  a 
certain  Charles  Marvin,  at  that  time  employed  in  occasional 
transcribing  work  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  afterwards  known 
by  some  strongly  anti-Russian  books  on  the  Central  Asian 
question.  Besides  the  general  inconvenience  of  the  disclosure, 
the  agreement,  which  stipulated  that  Batum  and  Kats  might 
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be  annrxfd  by  Russia,  made  it  .imposable  for  the  congress  to 
inttst  upon  Russia  entirely  withdrawing  her  daim  to  Batum, 
though  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  congress  it  was  known 
to  some  of  the  negotiators  that  she  was  not  unwilling  to  do  so. 
In  one  req>ect  Salisbury's  action  at  the  congress  was  unsuccessful. 
Much  as  he  disliked  Gladstone's  sentimentalism,  he  was  not 
without  a  certain  sentimentalism  of  his  own,  and  at  the  Berlin 
Congress  this  took  the  form  of  an  unexpected  and,  as  it  happened, 
useless  pushing  of  the  daims  of  Greece.  But  in  the  main  Salisbury 
must  be  hdd  to  deserve,  almost  equally  with  hb  great  colleague, 
the  credit  for  the  Berlin  settlemenL  Great,  however,  as  was  the 
woric  done  at  Berlin,  and  mariied  the  relief  to  all  Europe  which 
was  caused  by  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  much  work,  and  of  no 
pleasant  kind,  remained  for  the  British  Fcweign  Office  and  for 
the  Indian  Government  before  the  Beaoonsfidd'pariiament 
ended  and  the  Government  had  to  render  up  its  accounts  to 
the  nation.  Russia,  foreseeing  a  possible  war  with  Great  Britain, 
had  during  the  spring  of  1878  redoubled  her  activity  in  Central 
Asia,  and,  almost  at  the  very  time  that  the  treaty  was  bdng 
signed,  her  mission  was  recdved  at  Kabul  by  the  Amir  Sher  Ali^ 
Oot  of  the  Amir's  refusal  to  recdve  a  counterbalancing  British 
mission  there  grew  the  Afghan  War;  and  thou^  he  had 
ceased  to  control  the  India  ^ce,  Salisbury  was  naturally  held 
responsible  for  some  of  the  preliminary  steps  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Opposition,  had  led  to  these  hostilities.  But 
the  Liberals  entirely  failed  to  fix  upon  Salisbury  the  blame  for 
a  series  of  events  which  was  generally  seen  to  be  inevitable.  A 
defence  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  during  the  year 
which  followed  the  Berlin  Treaty  was  made  by  Salisbury  in  a 
speech  at  Manchester  (October  1879),  which  had  a  great  effect 
throughout  Europe.  In  it  he  justified  the  occupation  of  Cyprus, 
and  approved  the  begiimings  of  a  league  <rf  central  Europe  for 
preserving  peace. 

In  the  spring  of  x88o  the  general  dection  overthrew  Beacons- 
fidd's  Government  and  replaced  Gladstone  in  power,  and  the 
country  entered  upon  five  eventful  years,  which  were 
to  see  the  consolidation  of  the  Pamellite  party,  the  a#< 
reign  of  outrage  in  Ireland,  disasters  in  Zululand  and 
the  Transvaal,  war  in  Egypt,  a  succession  of  costly 
mistakes  in  the  Sudan,  and  the  fiiud  collapse  of  Gladstone's 
Government  on  a  triffing  Budget  question.  The  defoit  of  x8So 
greatly  depressed  Beaconsfidd,  who  till  then  had  really  believed 
in  that  "  hyperborean  "  theory  upon  which  he  had  acted  in  1867 
— the  theory  that  beyond  and  bdow  the  region  of  democratic 
storm  and  violence  was  to  be  found  a  region  of  peaceful  conser- 
vatism  and  of  a  dislike  of  change.  After  the  rude  awakening  of 
April  1880  Beaconsfidd  seems  to  have  lost  heart  and  hope,  and 
to  have  ceased  to  believe  that  wealth,  birth  and  education  would 
count  for  much  in  future  in  England^  Salisbury,  who  on  Beacons- 
field's  death  a  year  later  was  chosen,  after  the  claims  of  Cairns 
had  been  withdrawn,  as  leader  of  the  Conservative  peers  (Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  continuing  to  lead  the  Opposition  in  the 
lower  House),  was  not  so  disposed  to  counsels  of  despair.  After 
the  Conservative  reaction  had  come  in  1886,  he  was  often  taunted 
with  pessimism  as  regards  the  results,  and  he  certainly  spoke 
on  more  than  one  occaaon  in  a  way  which  appeared  to  justify 
the  caricatures  which  appeared  of  him  in  the  Radical  pre^s  in  his 
character  of  Hamlet;  but  in  the  days  of  Liberal  ascendancy 
Salisbury  was  confident  that  the  tide  would  turn.  We  may  pass 
briefly  over  the  yoirs  of  Opposition  between  x88o  and  1885; 
the  only  policy  that  could  then  wisdy  be  followed  by  the  Con- 
servative leaders  was  that  of  giving  thdr  opponents  suffident 
rope.  In  1884  a  new  Reform  BQl  was  introduced,  extending 
household  suffrage  to  the  counties;  this  was  met  in  the  Lords 
by  a  resolution,  moved  by  Cairns,  that  the  peers  could  not  pass 
it  unaccompanied  by  a  Redistribution  Bill.  The  Government, 
therdore,  withdrew  their  measure.  In  the  summer  and  autumn 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  agitation;  but  in  November  a  redistribu* 
tion  scheme  was  settled  between  the  leaders  of  both  parties, 
and  the  Bill  passed.  When,  in  the  summer  of  X885,  Gladstona 
resigned,  it  became  necessary  for  the  country  to  know  whether 
Salisbury  or  Northcote  was  the  real  Conservative  leader;  and 
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the  Qoeen  settled  the  matter  by  at  once  sending  for  Lord  Salis- 
bury, who  became  prime  minister  for  the  first  time  in  1885. 

The  "  Forwards  "  among  the  Conservatives,  headed  by  Lord 

Randolph  Churchill,  brought  so  much  pressure  to  bear  that 

Northoote  was  induced  to  enter  the  House  of  Lords 

as  earl  of  Iddesldgh,  while  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach 

was  made  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord 

Randolph  Chuschill  secretaty  for  India,  and  Mr  Arthur 

Balfour  president  of  the  Local  Government  Board.    The  new 

Government  had  only  to  prepare  for  the  general  election  in  the 

autumn.    The    ministerial   programme   was   put  forward  by 

Salisbury  on  the  7  th  of  October  in  an  important  speech  addressed 

to  the  Umon  of  Conservative  Associations  assembled  at  Newport, 

in  Monmouthshire;  and  in  this  he  outlined  large  reforms  in 

local  government,  poured  scorn  upon  Mr  Chamberlain's  Radical 

policy  of  '*  three  acres  and -a  cow,"  but  promised  cheap  land 

transfer,  and  opposed  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  as  a 

matter  of  life  or  death  to  the  Conservative  party.   Li  this  Lord 

Salisbury  was  declaring  war  against  what  seemed  to  be  the 

danger  should  Mr  Chamberlain's  "  unauthorized  programme  " 

succeed;  while  the  comparative  slightness  of  his  references  tp 

Ireland  showed  that  he  had  no  more  suspicion  than  anybody 

else  of  the  event  which  was  about  to  change  the  whole  face  of 

British  politics,  to  break  up  the  Liberal  party  and  to  change 

the  most   formidable  of  the  advanced  Radicals  into  an  ally 

and  a  colleague.    The  general  election  took  place,  and  there  were 

returned  to  parliament  335  Liberals,  249  Conservatives  and  86 

Home  Rulers;  -so  that  if  the  last  two  parties  had  combined, 

they  would  have  exactly  tied  with  the  Liberals.  The  Conservative 

Government  met  parliament,  and  after  a  short  time  were  put 

into  a  minority  of  79  on  a  Radical  land  motion,  brought  in  by 

Mr  Chamberlain's  henchman,  Mr  Jesse  Collings.   Mr  Gladstone's 

return  to  office,  and  his  announcement  of  a  Bill  giving 

a  separate  parliament  to  Irclahd,  were  quickly  followed 

by  the  secession  of  the  Unionist  Liberals;  the  defeat  of 

the  Bill;  an  appeal  to  the  country;  and  the  return 

<tf  the  Unionist  party  to  power  vdth  a  majority  of  x  18.   Salisbury 

at  <»ice  offered  to  make  way  for  Lord  Hartington,  but  the 

suggestion  that  the  latter  should  form  a  Government  was  declined; 

and  the  Conservatives  took  office  alone,  with  an  Irish  policy 

which  might  be  summed  up,  perhaps,  in  Salisbury's  words  as 

**  twenty  years  of  resolute  government."    For  a  few  months, 

until  just  before  his  sudden  death  on  the  12th  of  January  1887, 

Lord  Iddesleigh   was  foreign   secretary;  but  Salisbury,  who 

meantime  had  held  the  post  of  lord  privy  seal,  then  returned  to 

the  Foreign  Office.    Meanwhile  the  increasing  friction  between. 

him  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who,  amid  many  qualms 

on  the  part  of  more  old-fashioned  Conservatives,  had  become 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

had  led  to  the  tatter's  resignation,  which,  to  his  own  surprise, 

was  accepted;  and  from  that  date  Salisbury's  effective  primacy 

in  his  own  party  was  unchallenged. 

Only  the  general  lines  of  Salisbury's  later  political  career 
need  here  be  sketched.  As  a  consequence  of  the  practical 
Pfff-ffff  monopoly  of  political  power  enjoyed  by  the  Unionist 
party  after  the  liberal  disruption  of  1886 — for  even 
in  the  jrears  1892-1895  the  situation  was  dominated  by  the 
permanent  Unionist  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords — Salisbury's 
position  became  tmique.  These  were  the  long-looked-for  days  of 
Conservative  reaction,  of  which  he  had  never  despaired.  The 
situation  was  complicated,  so  far  as  Salisbury  personally  was 
concerned,  by  the  coalition  with  the  Liberal  Unionists,  which 
was  confirmed  in  1895  by  the  inclusion  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 
Mr  Chamberlain,  and  other  Liberal  Unionists  in  the  Cabinet. 
But  though  it  appeared  anomalous  that  old  antagonists  like 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr  Chamberlain  should  be  working  together 
in  the  same  ministry,  the  prime  minister's  position  was  such  that 
be  could  disregard  a  supcrfidal  criticism  which  paid  too  little 
heed  to  his  political  faculty  and  his  patriotic  regard  for  the 
requireraaits  of  the  situation.  Moreover,  the  practical  work 
of  recoodling  Conservative  traditions  with  domestic  reform 
depended  rather  on  Salisbury's  nephew,  Mr  Balfour,  who  led 


the  House  of  Commons,  than*  on  Salisbury,  who  devoted  himself 
almost  entirely  to  foreign  affairs.  The  new  Conservative  move- 
ment,  moreover,  in  the  country  at  large,  was,  in  any  case,  of  a 
more  constructive  type  than  Salisbury  himself  was  best  fitted 
to  lead,  and  he  was  not  the  real  source  of  the  political  inspiration 
even  of  the  Conservative  wing  of  the  Unionist  party  during  this 
period.  He  began  to  stand  to  some  extent  outside  party  and 
above  it,  a  moderator  with  a  keenly  analytic  and  rather  sceptical 
mind,  but  still  the  recognized  representative  of  the  British 
empire  in  the  councils  of  the  world,  and  the  trusted  adviser  of  his 
sovereign.  Though  himself  the  last  man  to  be  selected  as  the 
type  of  a  democratic  politician — ^for  his  references  to  extensions 
of  popular  government,  even  when  made  by  his  own  party,  were 
full  of  mild  contempt — Salisbury,  gradually  acquired  a  higher 
place  in  public  ppinion  than  that  occupied  by  any  contemporary 
statesman.  His  speeches— which,  though  carelessly  composed, 
continuod  to  blaze  on  occasion  with  their  old  fire  and  their  some- 
what mordant  cynicism — ^were  weightier  in  tone,  and  became 
European  events.  Without  the  genius  of  Disraeli  or  the  personal 
magnetism  of  Gladstone,  he  yet  inspired  the  British  public  with 
a  quiet  confidence  that  under  him  things  would  not  go  far  wrong, 
and  that  he  would  not  act  rashly  or  unworthily  of  his  country. 
Even  political  opponents  came  to  look  on  his  cautious  and 
balanced  conservatism,  and  his  intellectual  aloofness  from 
interested  motives  or  vulgar  ambition,  as  standing  between 
them  and  something  more  distasteful.  Moreover,  in  the  matter 
of  foreign  affairs  his  weight  was  supreme.  He  had  lived  to 
become,  as  was  indeed  generally  recognized,  the  most  experienced 
working  diplomatist  in  Europe.  His  position  in  this  respect 
was  shown  in  nothing  better  than  in  his  superiority  to  criticism. 
In  foreign  affairs  many  among  his  own  party  regarded  him  as 
too  much  inclined  to  "  split  the  difference  "  and  to  make  "  grace- 
ful concessions  " — as  in  the  case  of  the  cession  of  Heligoland  to 
Germany — ^in  which  it  was  complained  that  Great  Britain  got  the 
worst  of  the  bargain.  But  though  occasionally,  as  in  the  with- 
drawal of  British  ships  from  Port  Arthur  in  1898,  such  criticism 
became 'acute,  the  plain  fact  of  the  preservation  of  European 
peace,  often  in  difficult  circumstances,  reconciled  the  public  to 
his  conduct  of  affairs.  His  patience  frequently  justified  itself, 
notably  in  the  case  of  British  relations  with  the  United  States, 
which  were  for  a  moment  threatened  by  President  Cleveland's 
message  concerning  Venezuela  in  1895.  And  though  his  loyalty 
to  the  European  Concert  in  connexion  with  Turkey's  dealings 
with  Armenia  and  Crete  in  1895-1898  proved  irritatingly  in- 
effectual— the  pace  of  the  concert,  as  Lord  Salisbury  explained, 
being  rather  like  that  of  a  steam-roller — no  alternative  policy 
could  b^e  contempkted  as  feasible  in  any  other  statesman's 
hands.  Salisbury's  personal  view  of  the  new  situation  created 
by  the  methods  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey  was  indicated  not  only 
by  a  solemn  and  unusual  public  warning  addressed  to  the  sultan 
in  a  speech  at  Brighton,  but  also  by  his  famous  remark  that 
in  the  Crimean  War  Great  Britain  had  "  put  her  money  on  the 
wrong  horse.  "  Among  his  most  important  strokes  of  diplomacy 
was  the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  X890,  delimiting  the  British 
and  German  spheres  of  influence  in  Africa.  The  South  African 
question  from  1896  onwards  was  a  matter  for  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  Salisbury  left  it  in  Mr  Chamberlain'si  hands. 

A  peer  premier  must  inevitably  leave  many  of  the  real  problems 
of  democratic  government  to  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  Upper  House  Lord  Salisbury  was  paramount. 
Yet  while  vigorously  opposing  the  Radical  agitation  for  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  never  interposed  a  non 
possumus  to  schemes  of  reform.  He  was  always  willing  to 
consider  plans  for  its  improvement,  and  in  May  1888  himself 
introduced  a  bill  for  reforming  it  and  creating  life  peers;  but  he 
warned  reformers  that  the  only  result  must  be  to  make  the 
House  stronger.  To  aboh'sh  it,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
to  take  away  a  necessary  safeguard  for  protecting  "  PhiL'p 
drunk  "  by  an  appeal  to  "  Philip  sober.  " 

Lord  Salisbury  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  the  death  in  1900  of 
his  wife,  whose  influence  with  her  husband  had  been  great,  as 
her  devotion  had  been  unswerving.    Her  protracted  illness  was 
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ODC  aEqoog  sfvrnl  dusa^  isduding  hU  own  occasionat  Ul-boltli, 
which  itter  189J  mwlc  hLm  Uave  u  mucb  u  pouiblc  of  the  woili 
of  politital  leadttship  to  bis  principil  cqllilgma — Mt  Arthur 
Balfour  more  Ehu  oact  Acting  u  foreign  Kcrctiry  for  levenl 
wh]c»  while  his  unde  auyed  ftbioad.  But  for  some  yean  it  wu 
(clt  Uul  his  itlcmpl  to  be  both  prime  minuter  uid  foreign 
Kcretary  was  a  mistake;  and  after  Che  election  of  igoo  Salisbury 
handed  over  the  seals  of  the  foreign  o6ice  to  Lord  Ljuudgwbe, 
remaining  himself  at  the  head  of  tbe  gDvemmenl  at  locd  privy 
seal.  In  1901,  upon  tbe  conclusion  of  pdu  in  South  Africa, 
he  felt  tblt  the  time  had  come  la  celire  from  office  allocetbei; 
■nd  on  the  nth  of  July  his  lesignation  wai  accepted  by  tbe 
king,  and  he  was  succeeded  as  prime  mini«i^  by  Mr  Arthur 
Balfour. 

From  Ibis  moment  he  remained  m  the  political  background, 
and  bis  ill-health  grBduBlly  increased.  He  died  *t  Hatfield  on 
the  und  of  August  190.),  and  was  succeeded  ui  the  marqueuatc 
by  hit  eldest  Kn  Lord  Crubome  (h.  1861].  who  entered  the 
bouse  of  commons  for  the  Darweo  diviuon  uf  Lancashire  (iBSj- 
iS(li}  and  since  iSgj  had  been  member  for  Rochester.  Tbe  new 

190a,  and  in  October  1901  he  became  lord  privy  seal  in  Mr 
Balfour's  ministry.  Of  the  other  four  sons,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
{b.  1869)  became  a  prominent  figure  in  parliament  as  Conserva- 
tive member  Cor  Greenwich  [iSfs-igoA],  first  as  an  ardent  and 
eloquent  High  Churchman  in  conneiion  with  the  debates  on 
education,  &c.,  and  then  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Free-Tiade 

Robert  Cecil  (b.  iWj).  who  bad  at  first  devoted  himself  to  the 
bar  and  become  a  K.C.,  entered  parliament  in  1906  for  Matyle- 
bone,  holding  views  in  sympathy  with  those  of  Lord  Hugh,  who 
had  been  deleated  through  the  opposition  of  a  Tarii!  Reform 

victory  to  the  Radical  candidate.  Li  the  ehn^iont  of  January 
1910  Lord  Robert  Cecil  resigned  his  candidature  for  Marylebone, 
owing  to  the  strong  opposition  of  the  TariS  Reformers,  which 

Blackburn  u  a  Unionist  Free  Trader  and  »as  defeated.  On 
the  other  hand  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  was  relumed  for  Oxford 
University  m  place  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  G.  Talbot.    Lord  Hugh's 
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who  disagreed  with  his  liscal  views  and  hi 

questions;  but  it  was  found  that  he  had  the  support  of  the  great 

opposed.  '  (H.Ch.) 

SAUSBDRT.  ROBERT  CECIL,  tsr  Eul  or  (c.  tjfis-ifii)), 
English  lord  treasurer,  the  euct  year  of  whose  birth  is  unrecorded, 
wu  the  youngest  son  of  William  CecU,  tst  Lord  Burghley, 
and  ol  bis  second  wife  Mildred,  dau^ter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke. 
of  Cidea  HaU  in  Euei.  He  was  educated  in  his  father's  house 
and  at  Cambridge  University.  In  isS*  hewas  sent  to  France, 
■  nd  was  returned  the  same  year  to  parliament,  and  again  in 
15S6,  as  member  for  WeUminster.  In  ijES  he  accompanied 
Lord  Derby  in  his  mission  to  tbe  Netherlands  to  negotiate  peace 
with  Spain, and  sal  in  the  parliament  of  I  jSl, and  in  the  mem hlie« 
of  IS9J,  iS97and  1601  for  HertfordshitT.  Alwut  1589  he  appears 
to  have  entered  upon  tbe  duties  of  teoetity  of  state,  though  he 
did  not  receive  tbe  official  appointment  till  1596.  On  the  joth 
of  May  1591  he  wa*  knif^ted,  and  in  August  iworaof  the  privy 
council    Li  ijg;  be  was  nude  duinntloi  of  the  duchy  of 
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and  Spain.  The  n 
master  of  the  court  of  wards.  On  Lord  Burgbley's 
the  4ib  of  August  both  Eisei  and  Bacon  desired  to  sui 
in  the  lupreme  direction  of  aflldrs,  but  the  queen  prel 
son  af  her  last  great  minister.  On  Essex's  disgrace,  o 
on  his  sudden  and  unsuthoriied  abandonment  of  bis 
in  Irebnd,  Cedl't  conduct  was  worthy  of  high  prai 
employing  hit  credit  with  Her  Majesty  in  behalf  of  i 
wrote  John  Petit  (June  14.  t6oo),  "  he  has  gained  gr 
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b  at  home  isd  abroad."  At  this  pcrioi 
toirespondence  with  James  in  Scotland.  I 
4  had  persuaded  James  that  the  secret] 
10  his  claims  to  the  English  throne.  An 
now  eHetted  by  which  Cecil  was  able  Ci 


the  new  reign  against  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  and  other  compctilon, 
and  secure  the  tranquitlily  of  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth,  the 
conditions  demanded  by  him  Iwing  that  all  attemptsof  James 
to  obtain  parfiamenlary  recognition  of  his  title  should  cease, 
fbat  an  absolute  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  queen's  feeling 
and  that  tbe  communications  should  remain  a  profound  secret. 
Writmg  later  in  tbe  teign  of  James,  Cecil  says:  "  If  Her  Majesty 
had  Jinown  all  I  did.  bow  well  these  (?  she]  should  have  known 
the  innocency  and  constancy  of  my  present  faith,  yet  tier  age 
and  orbily,  joined  to  the  jealousy  o(  her  s«,  might  have  moved 
her  to  think  ill  of  that  which  helped  to  preserve  her."  * 

Such  was  tfie  nature  of  tfiese  secret  communications,  which, 
while  they  aimed  at  securing  for  Cecil  a  fresh  lease  (^  power 
in  thencwreign,conferTed  undoubted  advantages  on  the  country. 
Owing  to  Cecil's  action,  on  the  death  of  Eliubcth  on  the  94th  of 
March  160J,  James  was  proclaimed  king,  and  look  possession 
of  tbe  throne  without  opposition.  Cecil  was  continued  in  hi* 
office,  was  created  Btton  Cecil  of  Essendon  in  Rutlandshire 
on  the  Tjth  of  May,  Viscount  Cianbome  on  the  20th  o(  August 
1604,  and  earl  of  Salisbury  on  the  4tb  of  May  1605.  He  was 
elected  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  February 
1601,  and  obtamed  the  Carter  in  May  1606.  Mcanwhite  Cecil's 
success  had  completed  the  discontent  of  Raleigh,  who,  eiaaperaled 
-^'-'-  lismissalfromthecaptaincy  of  the  guard,  became  invtJved 
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onspiracy  known  as  the  "  Bye  Flat."  Cedt  took  a  leadins 
part  in  his  trial  in  July  t6oj,  and.  Ibouj^  probably  convinced 
of  his  guilt,  endeavoured  to  ensure  him  a  fair  trial  and  rebuked 
the  attorney-general.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  for  hit  hanbncts  towards 
the  prisoner.  On  the  61b  of  May  1608  Ibeofficeof  lord  treasurer 
waa  added  to  Salisbury's  other  appointments,  and  the  whole 
conduct  of  public  aflairs  was  pbced  solely  in  his  bands.  Hia 
real  policy  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish,  (or  tbe  king  con- 
stantly interfered,  and  CecQ,  far  from  holding  any  absolute  01 

a  follower,  simulating  approval  of  schemes  opposed  10  his  rc^ 
judgment.  In  foreign  aSaJn  hit  aim  was  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  power  between  France  and  Spain,  and  10  secure  the  independ- 
ence of  tbe  Netherlands  from  either  stale.  He  also  hoped,  like 
his  falber,  to  make  England  the  bead  of  the  Protestant  alliance 
abroadi  and  his  last  energiea  were  expended  in  eSecting  the 
marriage  in  161]  of  the  princess  Eliiabclb,  James's  dau^ler, 
with  the  Elector  Palatine.  Hewalinfavout  of  peace,  preoccupied 
with  the  state  of  the  finances  at  home  and  Ibe  decreasing  revenue, 
and,  though  sharing  Raleigh's  dislike  of  Spain,  was  inttiumental 
in  making  the  treaty  wilb  that  power  in  1604.  In  June  a6aj 
he  promised  the  support  of  the  government  to  the  merchanU 
wlio  complained  of  Spanish  ill-usage,  but  declared  that  the 
commons  must  not  meddle  with  questions  of  peace  and  war. 
In  )6ii  he  disapproved  of  the  proposed  marriage  txlwcen  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  the  Infanta.  His  bias  against  Spain  and 
hb  fidelity  to  tbe  national  interests  render,  Iberefore,  tiis  accept- 
ance of  a  pension  from  Spain  a  surprising  incident  in  his  career- 
At  tbe  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1&C14  the  sum  Cecil  received  waa 
£iooa.  which  was  raised  tbe  following  year  to  £1500;  while  in 
'     itemaiuled  an  augcnentalioa  and  to  be  paid  for  eac& 
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part  of  a  general  policy  of  cultivating  good  rdatloAs  with  the 
two  great  rivals  of  England  (one  advantage  of  which  was  the 
coounanication  of  plots  formed  against  the  government),  and 
of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  between  them.  It  is  diffictilt, 
however,  in  the  absence  of  complete  information,  to  understand 
the  exact  nature  and  signification  of  these  strange  relations. 

As  Icmi  treasurer  Salisbury  showed  considerable  financial 
ability.  During  the  year  preceding  his  .acceptance  of  that 
office  the  expenditure  had  risen  to  £500,000,  leaving,  with  an 
ordinary  revenue  of  about  £320,000  and  the- subsidies  voted  by 
parliament,  a  yearly  deficit  of  £73,000.  Lord  Salisbury  took 
advantage  of  the  decision  by  the  judges  in  the  court  of  exchequer 
in  Bates's  case  in  favour  of  the  king's  right  to  levy  impositions; 
and  (on  the  38th  of  July  x6o8)  imposed  new  duties  on  articles 
of  luxury  and  those  of  foreign  manufacture  which  competed  with 
Engh'sh  goods,  while  lowering  the  dues  on  currants  and  tobaco). 
By  this  measure,  and  by  a  more  careful  collection,  the  ordinary 
income  was  raised  to  £460,000,  while  £700,000  was  paid  off 
the  debt,  leaving  at  the  beginning  of  16x0  the  sum  of  £300,000. 
This  was  a  substantial  reform,  and  if,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
"  total  result  of  Salisbury's  financial  administration  "  was  "  the 
halving  of  the  debt  at  the  cost  of  doubling  the  deficiency,"  ' 
the  failure  to  secure  a  permanent  improvement  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  extravagance  of  James,  who,  disregarding  his  minister's 
entreaties  and  advice,  continued  to  exceed  his  income  by  £149,000. 
But  a  want  of  statesmanship  had  been  shown  by  Salisbury 
in  fordng  the  king's  legal  right  to  levy  impositions  against  the 
remonstrances  of  the  parliament.  In  the  "great  contract," 
the  scheme  now  put  forward  by  Salisbury  for  settling  the  finances, 
hts  lack  of  poUtical  wisdom  was  stiU  more  apparent.  The 
Commons  were  to  guarantee  a  fixed  annual  subsidy,  on  condition 
of  the  abandonment  of  impositions  and  oif  the  redress  of  grievances 
by  the  king.  An  unworthy  and  undignified  system  of  higgliAg 
and  haggling  was  initiated  between  the  crown  and  the  parlia- 
ment. Salisbury  could  only  attribute  the  miscarriage  of  his 
scheme  to  the  fact  "  that  God  did  not  bless  it."  But  Bacon 
regarded  it  with  severe  disapproval,  and  in  the  parliament  of 
16 13,  after  the  treasurer's  death,  he  begged  the  king  to  abandon 
these  humiliating  and  dangerous  bargainings,  "that  your 
majesty  do  for  ibis  parliament  put  ofif  the  person  of  a  merchant 
and  contractor  and^rest  upon  the  person  of  a  king."  In  fact, 
the  vicioas  principle  was  introduced  that  a  redress  of  grievances 
could  only  be  obtained  by  a  payment  of  subsidies.  The  identity 
of -interests  between  the  crown  and  the  nation  which  had  made 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  so  glorious,  and  which  she  herself  had 
consummated  on  the  occasion  of  her  last  public  appearance 
by  a  free  and  voluntary  concession  of  these  same  impositions, 
was  now  destroyed,  and  a  divergence  of  interests,  made  patent 
by  vulgar  bargaining,  was  sul»tituted  which  stimulated  the 
disastrous  struggle  between  sovereign  and  people,  and  paralysed 
the  national  devetopment  for  two  generations. 

This  was  scarcely  a  time  to  expect  any  favours  for  the  RoniAn 
Catholics,  but  Salisbury,  while  fearing  that  the  Roman  Church 
in  FwjrianH  would  become  a  danger  to  the  state,  had  always  been 
avene  from  prosecution  for  religion,  and  he  attempted  to  dis- 
tinguish betweoi  the  large  body,of  law-abiding  and  loyal  Roman 
CatbdUcs  and  those  a>nnected'with  plots  and  intrigues  against 
the  throne  and  government,  making  the  offer  in  Cktober  1607 
that  if  the  pope  would  excommunicate  those  that  rebelled  against 
the  king  and  oblige  them  to  defend  him  against  invasion,  the 
fines  for  recusancy  would  be  remitted  and  they  would  be  allowed 
to  kflo  iMksts  in  their-  houses.  This  was  a  fair  measure  of 
tiJosmi.  His  want  of  true  statesmanship  was  shown  with 
vqptfA  !•  die  Protestant  Nonconformists,  towards  whom  his 
AttfMliiVIt  identical  with  that  afterwards  maintained  by  Laud, 
I  ideal  pursued,  namely  that  of  material  and  outward 
SiUibaty  employing  almost  the  same  words  as  the 
r,  that  "unity  in  beb'ef  cannot  be  preserved 

In*  tnnnA   in   wnrship."* 

-^f  his  cousin  and  rival  was 

^  of  Bacon,  iv.  276. 
and,  L  199. 


probably  tinged  with  some  personal  animus,  and  instigated  by 
the  hope  of  recommending  himself  to  James  as  his  successor; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  acute  and  penetrating  description 
of  Salisbuiy  to  James  as  one  "  fit  to  prevent  things  from  growing 
worse  but  not  fit  to  make  them  better,"  as  one  "  greater  in 
opertUione  than  tn-  opere"  is  a  true  one.*  Elsewhere  Bacon 
accuses  him  "  of  Sn  artificial  animating  of  the  negative  "  r-in 
modem  language,  of  official  obstruction  and  "  red  tape."  But  in 
one  instance  at  least,  when  he  advised  James  not  to  press  forward 
tod  hastily  the  xmion  of  England  and  Scotland,  a  measure  which 
especially  appealed  to  Bacon's  imagination  and  was  judenlly 
desired  by  him,  Salisbury  showed  a  prudence  and  judgment 
superior  to  his  illustrious  critic.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
he  rendered  substantial  s^vices  to  the  state  in  times  of.  great 
difficulty  and  perplexity,  and  these  services  would  probably  have 
been  greater  and  more  permanent  had  he  served  a  better  king  and 
in  more  propitious  times.  Both  Elizabeth  and  James  found  a 
security  in  Salisbury's  calm  good  sense,  safe,  orderly  official  mind 
and  practical  experience  of  business,  of  which  there  was  no 
guarantee  in  the  restlessness  of  Essex,  the  enterprise  of  Raleigh 
or  the  speculation  of  Bacon.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  neither 
guided  nor  inspired  by  any  great  principle  or  ideal,  he  contributed 
nothing  towarids  the  settlement  of  the  great  national  problems, 
and  he  precipitated  by  his  ill-advised  action  tl\e  disastrous 
struggle  between  crown  and  parliament. 

Lord  Salisbury  died  on  the  24th  of  May  ioi2,at  the  parsonage 
house  at  Marlborough,  while  returning  to  London  from  taking  the 
waters  at  Bath.  During  his  long  political  career  he  had  amassed 
a  large  fortune,  besides  inheriting  a  considerable  portion  of  Lord 
Burghley's  hinded  estate.  In  X607  he  exchanged,  at  the  king's 
request,  his  estate  of  Theobalds  in  Hertfordshire  for  Hatfield. 
Here  he  built  the  magnificent  house  of  which  he  himself  conceived 
the  plans  and  the  design,  but  which  he  did  not  live  to  inhabit, 
its  completion  almost  coinciding  with  his  death.  In  person  and 
figure  he  was  in  strange  contrast  with  his  rivab  at  court,  being 
diminutive  in  stature,  ill-formed  and  weak  in  healtii.  Elizabeth 
styled  him  her  pygmy;  his  enemies  delighted  in  vilif3ring  his 
"  wry  neck,"  "  crooked  back  "  and  "  splay  foot,"  and  in  Bacon'i 
essay  on  "  Deformity,"  it  was  said,  "  the  world  takes  notice  that 
he  paints  out  his  little  cousin  to  the  life."*  Molin,  the  Venetian 
ambassador  in  England,  gives  a  similar  description  of  his  person, 
but  adds  that  he  had  'a  noble  countenance  and  features."' 
Lord  Salisbury  wrote  The  Slate  and  Dignitie  of  a  Secretaire  of 
Estate^ s  Place  (^ubl.  1642,  reprinted  in  HarUian  Miscdlany,  ii. 
and  Somers  Tracts  (1809),  v.;  see  also  Hofieian  MSS.  305  and 
354),  and  An  Answer  to  Certain  Scandalous  Papers  scattered 
abroad  under  Colour  of  a  Catkalick  Admonition  (1606),  justifying 
his  attitude  towards  recusants  after  the  discovery  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  {Harl,  Misc.  ii.;  Somers  Tracts,  v.)..  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Brooke,  sth  Baron .  Cobham, 
by  whom,  besides  one  daughter,  he  had  William  (1591-1668),  his 
successor  as  2nd  earl. 

No  complete  life  of  Robert  Cecil  has  been  attempted,  but  the 
materials  tor  it  are  very  extensive,  including  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
Series,  Marquis  of  Salisbury's  MSS.  (superseoinff  former  reports  in 
the  aeries),  from  which  MbS.  selections  were  published  in  1740  by 
S.  Haynes,  by  Wm.  Murdin  in  1759,  by  John  Bruce,  in  The  Corre- 
s^ondenu  of  King  James  VI.  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  in  1861  (Camden 
Society),  and  by  Ed.  Lodge,  in  Illustrations  of  English  History,  in  1838. 

The  2nd  ear)  of  Salisbury,  who  sided  with  the  parliament 

during  the  CivU  War  and  represented  his  party  in  negotiations 

with  the  king  at  Uxbridge  and  at  Newport,  was  succeeded  by  his 

grandson  James  (1648-1683)  as  3rd  earL    James's  descendant, 

James,  the  7th  earl  (i  748-1823),  who  was  lord  chamberlain  of 

the  royal  household  from  1783  to  1804,  was  created  marquess  of 

Salisbury  in  1789.   '  His  son  and  successor^  James  Brownlow 

William,  the  2nd  marquess  (1791-1868),  married  Frances  Mary, 

daughter  of  Bamber  Gascoyne  of  Childwall  Hall,   Lancashire, 

and  took  the  name  of  Gascoyne  before  that  of  Cecil.    He  was 

lord  privy  seal  in  1852  and  lord  pre»dent  of  the  council  in  1858- 

1859;  his  son  and  heir  was  the  famous  prime  minister. 

'  Spedding.  Life  and  Letters  of  Bacon,  iv.  278  note,  279. 

*  Chamberlain  to  Carlcton.  Birch's  Court  of  King  Janus,  L  ai4' 

>  Col.  of  StaU  Papers:  Venetian,  x.  515 
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SALISBURY,  4TH  EARL  OF— SALISBURY 


Salisbury:  thomas  db  montacutb,  4th  earl  of 

(1388-Z428),  was  son  of  John,  the  third  earl,  who  wasexecuted 
in  1400  as  a  supporter  of  Richard  II.  Thomas  was  granted  part 
of  his  father's  estates  and  summoned  to  parliament  in  1409, 
though  not  fuUy  restored  till  1431.  He  was  present  throughout 
the  campaign  of  Agincourt  in  14x5  and  at  the  naval  engagement 
before  Har6eur  in  14x6.  In  the  expedition  of  1417-18  he  served 
with  increasing  distinction,  and  especially  «t  the  siege  of  Rouen. 
During  the  spring  of  14x9  he  held  an  independent  command, 
capturing  Fecamp,  Honfleur  and  other  towns,  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  of  Normandy,  and  created  earl  of  Perche. 
In  1420  he  was  in  chief  command  in  Maine,  and  defeated  the 
Mar£chal  de  Rieux  near  Le  Mans.  When  Henry  V.  went  home 
next  year  Salisbury  remained  in  France  as  the  chief  lieutenant 
of  Thomas,  duke  of  Clarence.  The  duke,  through  his  own  rash- 
ness, was  defeated  at  Baug£  on  the  2xst  of  March  X421.  Salisbury 
came  up  with  the  archers  too  late  to  retrieve  the  day,but  recovered 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  by  a  skilful  retreat  averted  further 
disaster.  He  soon  gathered  a  fresh  force,  and  in  June  was  able  to 
report  to  the  king  "  this  part  of  your  land  stood  in  good  plight 
never  so  well  as  now."  {Foedera,  x.  13X).  Salisbury's  success 
in  Maine  marked  him  out  as  John  of  Bedford's  chief  lieutenant 
in  the  war  after  Heniy's  death.  In  1423  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Champagne^and  by  his  dash  and  vigour  secured  one 
of  the  chief  victories  of  the  war  at  Cravant  on  Ihe  30th  of  July. 
Subsequent  operations  completed  the  conquest  of  Champagne, 
and  left  Salisbury  free  to  join  Bedford  at  Vemeuik  There  on 
the  17th  of  August,  1424,  it  was  his  "judgment  and  valour  " 
that  won  the  day.  During  the  next  three  years  Salisbury  was 
employed  on  the  Norman  border  and  in  Maine.  After  a  year's 
visit  to  England  be  returned  to  the  chief  command  in  the  field  in 
July,  1428.  Against  the  judgment  of  Bedford  he  determined 
to  make  Orleans  his  principal  objective,  and  began  the  siege  on* 
the  1 2th  of  October.  Prosecuting  it  with  hb  wonted  vigour 
he  stormed  Tourelles,  the  castle  which  protected  the  southern  end 
of  the  bridge  across  the  Loire,  on  the  24th  of  October.  Three 
days  later  whilst  surveying  the  city  from  a  window  in  Tourelles 
he  was  wounded  by  a  caimon-shot,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of 
November  1428.  Salisbury  was  the  most  skilful  soldier  on  the 
English  side  after  the  death  of  Henry  V.  Though  employed  on 
diplomatic  missions  both  by  Henry  V.  and  Bedford,  he  took  no 
part  in  politics  save  for  a  momentary  support  of  Humphrey, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  during  his  visit  to  England  in  1427-X428. 
He  was  a  patron  of  John  Lydgate,  who  presented  to  him  his 
book  The  Pilgrim  (now  Harley  MS.  4826,  with  a  miniature  of 
Salisburyi  engraved  in  Strutt's  Regal  Antiquities).  By  his  first 
wife  Eleanor  Hobnd,  daughter  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Kent,  Salisbury 
had  an  only  daughter  Alice,  in  her  right  earl  of  Salisbury,  who 
married  Richard  Neville,  and  was  mother  of  Warwick  the  King- 
maker. His  second  wife  Alice  was  grand-daughter  of  Geo£frey 
Chaucer,  and  after  his  death  married  William  de  la  Pole,  duke  of 
Suffolk. 

The  chief  accounts  of  Salisbury*i  campaigns  are  to  be  found  Inthe 
Cesta  Henrici  Quinti,  edited  by  B.  Wilhams  for  the  Eng.  Hist.  Soc. 
(London,  1 850)  in  the  Vita  Henrici  Quinti  (erroneously  attributed  to 
Thomas  of  Elmha'm).  edited  by  T.  Hearne  (Oxford,  1727):  the 
Chronique  of  E.  de  Monstrelet.  edited  by  L.  D.  d'Arcq  (Paris,  1857- 
1862)  :thc  Chroniques  of  Jehan  de  Waurin,  edited  by  W.  and 
E.  L.  C.  P.  Hardy  (London,  1864^1891):  and  the  Chronique  de  la 
Pucell*  of  G.  Cousinot.  edited  by  Vaflet  de  Viriville  (Paris,  18S9). 
For  modern  accounts  see  Sir  J.  H.  Ramsay,  Lancaster  and  Yorh 
(Oxford,  1892):  and  C.  Oman,  Political  History  of  England,  1377- 
14^5  (London.  1906).  (C.  L.  K.) 

SAUSBURT.  WIUIAM  LONOSWORD  (or  X-ongesp^c), 
Earl  OP  (d.  1226),  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  II.  In 
XI 98  he  received  from  King  Richard  I.  the  hand  of  Isabella,  or 
Ela  (d.  J  26x),  daughter  and  heiress  of  William,  earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  was  granted  this  title  with  the  lands  of  the  earldom.  He 
held  many  high  offices  under  John,  and  commanded  a  section 
of  the  English  forces  at  Bouvines  (12x4),  when  he  was  made  a 
prisoner.  He  remained  faithful  to  the  royal  house  except  for 
a  few  months  in  12x6,  when  John's  cause  seemed  hopelessly 
lost.    He  was  also  a  supporter  of  Hubert  de  Burgh.,  In  1225 


he  went  on  an  expedition  to  Gascony,  being  wrecked  on  the 
Isle  of  R£  on  the  return  voyage.  The  hardships  of  this  adventure 
Undermined  bis  health,  and  he  died  at  Sali^ury  on  the  7th  of 
March  X226,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  there.  Tbe  eldest 
of  Longsword's  four  sons,  William  (c.1212-1250)  did  not  receive 
his  father's  earidom,  although  he  is  often  called  eari  of  Salisbury. 
In  X247  be  led  the  English  crusaders  to  join  the  French  at 
Damietta  and  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Saracens  in  February 
1250. 

SAUSBURT.  a  township  of  Litchfield  county.  In  the  north- 
western corner  of  Connecticut,  U.S.A.  Pop.  (19x0)  3522.  Area, 
about  58  sq.  m.  Salisbury  is  served  by  the  Central  New  England, 
and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railways.  In  the 
township  are  several  villages,  including  Salisbury,  LakeviUe, 
Lime  Rock,  Chapinville  and  Ore  HilL  Much  of  the  township  is 
hilly,  and  Bear  Mountain  (2355  ft.),  near  the  Massachusetts 
line,  is  the  highest  devation  in  the  state.  The  Housatonic 
river  forms  the  eastern  boundary.  The  township  is  a  summer 
resort.  In  it  are  the  Scoville  Memorial  Library  (about  8000 
volumes  in  19x0);  the  Hotchkiss  preparatory  school  (opened  in 
1892,  for  boys);  the  Salisbuiy  School  (Protestant  Episcopal, 
for  boys),  removed  to  Salisbury  from  Staten  Island  in  X90X  and 
formerly  St  Atistin's  school;  the  Taa>nic  School  (X896,  for  giils); 
and  the  Coimecticut  School  for  Imbedles  (established  as  a  private 
institution  in  X858).  -  Among  the  manufactures  are  charcoal> 
pig-iron,  car  wheels  and  general  castings  at  Lime  Rock,  cutlery 
at  Lakeville,  and  knife-handles  and  rubber  brushes  at  Salisbury. 
The  iron  mines  are  among  the  oldest  in  the  country;  mining 
began  probably  as  early  as  x  731. 

The  first  settlement  within  the  township  was  made  in  XTM  by 
Dutchmen  and  Englishmen,' who  in  1 7 1^  had  bought  from  the  Indians 
a  tract  of  land  along  the  Housatonic,  called  "  Weatogue  " — an 
Indian  word  said  to  mean  "  the  wigwam  place."  In  173a  the 
township  was  surveyed  with  its  present  boundaries,  and  in  1738  the 
land  (exclusive  of  tnat  held  Under  previous  grants)  was  auctioned 
by  the  state  at  Hartford.  In  that  year  the  present  name  was 
adopted,  and  in  X74i  the  township  was  incorporated. 

See  Malcolm  D.  Rudd,  An  Historical  SkeUh  of  Salisbury,  Con- 
necticut (New  York.  X899) ;  and  Ellen  S.  Bartlett,  "  Salisbury."  in 
The  Connecticut  Quarterly,  vol.  iv.  No.  4,  pp.  345  sqq,  (Hartford, 
Conn.,  1898). 

SAUSBURT*  a  city  and  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  county  town  of  Wiltshire,  England,. 83^  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  London,  on  the  London  and  South- Western  and  Great  Western 
railways.  Pop.  (1901)  X7,xx7.  Its  situation  is  beautiful. 
Viewed  from  the  hills  which  surround  it  the  city  is  seen  to  lie 
among  flat  meadows  mainly  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Avon,  which  is  here  joined  by  four  tributaries.  The  magnificent 
cathedral  stands  close  to  the  river,  on  the  south  side  of  the  city, 
the  streets  of.  which  are  in  part  laid  out  in  squares  called  the 
"  Chequers."  To  the  north  rises  the  bare  upland  of  Salisbury 
Plain. 

.  The  cathedral  -church  of  St  Mary  is  an  unsurpassed  example  of 
Early  English  architecture,  begun  and  completed,  save  its  spire  and 
a  few  details,  within  one  brief  period  (1220-1266).  There  is  atradi- 
tion. -supported  by  probabilityr,  that  Elias  de  Derham,  canon  of  the 
cathedral  (d.  1 245) ,  wais  the  principal  architect.  He  was  at^Salisbury 
in  1320-1229,  and  had  previously  taken  part  in  the  erection  of  the 
-shrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket  at  Canterbury.  The  building  b  473  ft. 
in  extreme  length,  the  length  of  Che  nave  bong  229  ft.  6  in.,  the 
choir 'X51  ft.,  and  the  lady  chapel  68  ft.  6  in.  The  width  of  the 
nave  is  82  ft.  and  the  height  84  ft.  The  spire,  the  highest  in  England, 
measures  404  ft.  (For  plan,  see  Architecturb:  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  in  England.).  The  cathedral,  standing  In  a  broad  grassy  close, 
consists  of  a  nave  of  ten  bays,  with  aisles  and^  a  lofty  north  porch, 
main  transepts  with  eastern  aisles,  choir  with  aisles,  lener  transepts, 
presbytery  and  lady  chapel.  The  two  upper  storeys  of  the  tower 
and  the  spire  above  are  early  Decorated.  The  west  front,  the  last 
portion  01  the  original  building  completed,  bears  in  its  rich  orna- 
mentation signs  of  the  transition  to  the  Decorated  style.  The  perfect 
uniformity  01  the  building  is  no  less  remarkable  witnin  than  without. 
The  frequent  use  of  Purbeck  marble  for  shafts  contrasts  beautifully 
with  the  delicate  grey  freestone  which  is  the  principal  building 
material.  In  the  nave  is  a  series  of  monuments  of  much  interest, 
which  were  placed  here  fa^'  James  Wyatt,  who,  in  an  unhappy 
restoration  oithe  cathedral  (1702-1791),  destroyed  manjr  magnificent 
•taincd-fflass  windows  which  Had  escaped  the  Reformation,  and  also 
removed  two  Perpendicular  chapels  and  the  detached  belfry  which 
stood  to  the  north-west  of  the  cathedral   One  of  the  memorials  is  a 
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Uiiterj.—Tbe  DcEgbboiuliaod  ol  S(U)bury  is  ilcb  in  anti- 
quiiid.   Tit  lamoia  nKgiliihic  remaini  of  Stanehenge  [i/.t.)  are 
DM  far  diatant.     From  Milfoid  Hill  and  Fiiberton 
maay  prebiiioric  relics  have  beea  brought  (a  the  fine 
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hislory  of  which  ronni  me  prciace  to  tJiHi  oi  tae  mooem  ciiy- 
This  t>  a  doolatc  place,  lying  a  thart  diitance  notlh  of  Sslisbury, 
with  a  huge  mouod  guudtd  by  a  (osae  and  eatthworki.  The 
suromit  is  bollowed  out  like  a  tratei,  tit  rim  lurrnountcd  by 
■  r^mpari  lo  deeply  cut  away  that  its  inner  side  rises  tilce 
a  ih«t  wall  of  chalk  loo  ft.  high. 

Old  Saium  was  probably  one  of  Ihe  chief  foiinsses  of  the  early 
Britons  and  was  known  lo  the  Romans  ai  Smbiodutnim.    Cetdic, 
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of  Old  Sarum  begins  with  Ibe  cslabliihment  ol  a  nunnery  h 
Edward  Ibe  Confessor.  Ewlyinthe  Slh  century  Wiltshire  hi 
been  divided  between  the  new  diocese  of  Sherborne  and  Ihalr 
Winchester.  About  91a  a  bithopric  had  been  created  at  Ram 
bury,  eut  of  Sivemike  Forest;  to  this  Sberbome  was  joined  i 
rojS  and  in  1075/6  Old  Sarum  became  the  seat  of  a  bisbopri' 
tnnslened  hilhei  from  Sherborne.  Osmund,  the  second  bi^oi 
revised  the  formof  communion  service  in  general  use,  compilit 
■  missaJ  which  foiitis  the  groundwork  of  the  celebrated  "  Sarui 
Use."  The  "Sarum  BrcviaTy"  »as  primed  at  Venice  in  14S, 
sod  upon  this,  the  most  widely  prevalent  ol  English  lilurgie 
■      ■       '" lainly  based.    Osmun 
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keeping  of  lay  caatelliuis.  Soldiers  and  priests  were  at  perpetual 
feud;  and  after  a  lictitce  bad  been  granted  by  Pope  Honorius 
ni.,  it  was  decided  (0  move  down  into  the  fertile  Avon  viUey. 
In  iioi  the  notorious  bishop,  Roger  Poore,  by  virtue  of  his 
office  of  sheria,  obtained  custody  of  the  castle  and  the  grant  of 
a  comprehensive  charter  from  Henry  I.  which  confirmed  and 
eilended  the  possessions  of  the  ecclt^asLical  eslabluhment, 
aoneied  new  benefactions  and  granted  perpetual  freedom  ib 
tparkeU  and  fairs  from  all  lolls  and  customs.  This  was  confirmed 
by  Henry  II.,  Joba,  and  Henry  In.  With  the  building  of  Nrw 
Sarum  in  the  Ijlh  century  and  the  transference  lo  it  of  the  see. 
Old  Sarum  lapsed  to  the  crgwn.  It  has  since  changed  hands 
seveiaJ  times,  and  under  James  1.  formed  part  of  the  properly 
of  the  earldom  of  Salisbury.  By  the  [6lh  century  it  was  almost 
entirely  in  ruins,  and  in  160S  Itwas  ordered  that  the  town  walls 
should  be  entirely  'demolished.  The  borough  Returned  two 
meniben  to  parliament  tr 
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tenures.  In  the  14th  century  the  (own  appears  tc 
divided  inio  ildermaniicSi  Ihe  will  of  one  John  atte  bione,  aateu 
ij6i,  including  a  bequest  oF  land  within  the  aldermanry  o( 
Newton.  In  iioi  Henry  I.  granted  a  yearly  fair  for  seven  days, 
on  August  14  and  for  three  days  before  and  after.  Henry  III. 
granted  another  fair  for  three  days  from  June  18,  and  Richard 
II.  for  eight  days  from  September  30. 

The  new  dly,  under  the  name  of  New  Sarum  (New  Saresbnry, 
Salisbury)  immediately  began  to  spring  up  round  the  cathedral 
close.    A  charter  of  Henry  III.  in  iiij  redtea  the 
removal  from  Old  Sarum,  the  king's  ratiEcalian  and      Vr^ 
laying  the  foundation-stone  of  Ihe  church. 
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rose  between  the  bishop  and  the  town,  ending  generally 
iplete  submission  of  the  latter.  One  of  these  resulted 
the  grant  of  a  new  chatter  by  Edward  IV.  empowering 
)  to  enforce  the  regular  election  of  a  mayor,  and  to 
governing  the  town-    Tn  [611  the  ^\y  obtained 
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four  aldermen,  with  power  to  make  by-laws.  This'  charUr  was 
renewed  by  Charles  I.  and  confirmed  by  Cromwell  in  1656- 
Tbe  latter  redles  that  since  the  deprivation  of  archbishops 
by  parliament,  the  mayor  and  commonalty  have 
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SALISBURY— SALLUST 


Tuesday,  but  in  1888  this  was  reported  as  of  f>ad  diaracter  and 
it  is  now  discontinued.  A  grant  of  a  weekly  mftrEet  on  Tuesday 
was  obtained  from  Henry  III.  in  x 227.  In  1240  this  privilege 
was  being  abused,  a  daily  market  being  held,  which  was  finally 
prohibited  in  1361.  In  1316  a  market  on  Saturday  was  granted 
by  Edward  II.  and  in  1656  another  on  every  second  Tuesday 
by  CromwelL  In  1769  a  wholesale  doth  market  was  appointed 
to  be  held  yearly  on  August  24.  In  x888  and  1891  the  market 
days  were  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  A  great  com  market  is  now 
held  every  Tuesday,  a  cattle  market  on  alternate  Tuesdays,  and 
a  cheese  market  on  the  second  Thursday  in  the  month.  Salisbury 
returned  two  members  to  parliament  imtil  1885  when  the  number 
was  reduced  to  one.  As  early  as  X334  the  town  took  part  in 
foreign  trade  and  was  renowned  for  its  breweries  and  woollen 
manufactories,  and  the  latter  industry  continued  until  the  X7th 
century,  but  has  now  entirely  declined.  Commercial  activity 
gave  rise  to  numerous  confraternities  amongst  the  various  trades, 
such,  as  those  of  the  tailors,  weavers  and  cutlers.  'The  majority 
originated  under  Edward  IV.,  though  the  most  ancient — ^that 
of  the  tailors — was  said  to  have  been  formed  under  Henry  VI. 
and  still  existed  in  1835.  The  manufacture  'of  cutlery,  once  a 
flourishing  industry,is  now  decayed. 

See  Victoria  County  History.  Wiltshire;  Sir  R.  C.  Hoore,  History 
of  New  Sanm  (1843) ;  and  History  of  Oid  Sarum  (1843). 

SAUSBURT,  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  Wicomico  county, 
Maryland,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Wicomico  river,  about  25  m»  from  its 
mouth.  Pop.  (1900)  4277*  including  xoo6  negroes;  (1910)  669a 
It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic  (which  has 
shops  here),  and  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk 
railways,  and  by  steamers  on*  the  Wicomico  river,  which 
has  a  channel  9  ft.  deep;  Salisbury  is  the  head  of  navigation. 
Grain,  vegetables  and  lumber  are  shipped  abng  the  coast. 
Salisbury  was  founded  in  1732,  organized  as  a  town  in  1812, 
and  incorporated  in  1854  and  again  in  1888. 

SALISBURY,  a  dty  and  the.  county-seat  of  Rowan  county. 
North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  about  x2o  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 
Pop.  (1890)  44x8;  (X900)  6277  (2408  negroes);  (1910)  7x53. 
Salisbury  is  served  by  the  Southern  railway,  which  has  repair 
shops  here.  It  is  the  seat  of  Livingstone  College  (African 
Methodist  Episcopal,  removed  from  Concord  to  Salisbury  in 
1882,  chartered  1885).  There  is  a  national  cemetery  here, 
in  which  x  2,147  Federal  soldiers  are  buried.  The  dty  has  various 
manufactures  and  is  the  trade  centre  of  the  surrounding  farming 
country.  Salisbury  was  fotmded  about  1753,  was  first  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1755  and  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1770. 
During  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  Confederate  military  prison 
here.  On  the  X2th  of  April  X865  the  main  body  of  General 
George  Stoneman's  cavalry  encountered  near  Salisbury  a  force 
of  about  3000  Confederates  tmdcr  General  William  M.  Gardner, 
and  captured  1364  prisoners  and  14  pieces  of  artillery. 

SAUSHAN,  the  name  of  a  linguistic  family  of  North  American 
Indian  tribes,  the  more  important  of  which  are  the  Salish  (Flat- 
heads),  Bellacoola,  Clallam,  Colville,  Kalispel,  Lununi,  Nisqually, 
Okinagan,  Puyallup,  (^nault,  Sanpoil,  Shushwap,  Skbkomish, 
Songeesh,  Spokan  and  Tulah'p.  They  number  about  20,000, 
and  live  in  the  southern  part  of  British  Columbia,  the  coast  of 
Oregon,  and' the  north-west  of  Washington,  Montana  and  Idaho. 

SALLI  (5/d),  a  seaport  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Bu  Ragrag  opposite  Rabat  (q.v).  Pop. 
about  30,000.  The  shrine  of  Sidi  Abd  Allah  HasOn  in  Salli 
is  so  sacred  as  to  dose  the  street  in  which  it  stands  to  any  but 
Moslems.  Outside  the  town  walls  there  is  no  security  for  life 
or  property.  A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  exdudes  vessels 
of  more  than  two  hundred  tons;  steamers  lie  outside,  communi- 
cating with  the  port  by  lighters  of  native  build  manned  by 
descendants  of  the  pirates  known  as  "Salli  Rovers."  (See 
Barbary  Pirates.) 

SALLO,  DENIS  DB,  Sieur  de  la  Coudraye  [pseudonym  Sieur 
d'HidonviUe]  (1626-1669),  French  writer,  and  founder  of  the 
first  French  literary  and  sdentific  journal,  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  X636.  In  1665  he  published  the  first  number  of  the  Journal 
des  savants.    The  Journal,  under  his  directio&t  was  suppressed 


after  the  thuteenth  number,  but  was  revived  shortly' afterwardft. 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  X4th  of  May  1669. 

SALLUST  (Gaius  Sallustzus  Crispus]  (86-34  B.C.),  Roman 
historian,  belonging  to  a  well-known  plebeian  family,  was  bom 
at  Amitemum  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  Afttr  an  ill-spent 
youth  he  entered  public  life,  and  was  dected  tribune  of  the 
people  In  52,  the  year  in  which  Clodius  was  killed  in  a  street 
brawl  by  the  followers  of  Milo.  Sallust  was  opposed  to  Milo 
and  to  Pompey's  party  and  to  the  old  aristocracy  of  Rome. 
From  the  first  he  was  a  deddcd  partisan  of  Caesar,  to  whom 
he  owed  such  political  advancement  as  he  attained.  In  50  he 
was  removed  from  the  senate  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius 
Puldier  on  the  ground  of  gross  immorality,  the  real  leason 
probably  bdng  his  friendship  for  Caesar.  In  the  following  year;, 
no  doubt  throu^  Caesar's  influence,  he  was  reinstated  and 
appointed  quaestor.  In  46  he  was  praetor,  and  accompanied 
Caesar  in  his  African  campaign,  which  ended  in  the  decisive 
defeat  of  the  remains  of  the  Pompeian  party  at  Thapsus.  As 
a  reward  for  his  services,  Sallust  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
province  of  Numidia.  In  this  capadty  he  was  guilty  of  such 
oppression  and  extortion  that  only  the  influence  of  Caesar 
enabled  him  to  escape  condenmation.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
he  purdiased  and  laid  out  in  great  splendour  the  famous  gardens 
on  the  Quirinal  known  as  the  HortiSaUustiani.  He  now  retired 
from  public  life  and  devoted  himself  to  historical  literattire. 
His  account  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy  {De  conjuraiione  CatUinae 
or  Bettum  "Catilinarium)  and  of  the  Jugurthine  War  {Bdlum 
Jugurthinum)  have  come  down  to  us  complete,  together  with 
fragments  of  his  larger  and  most  important  work  (Historiae), 
a  history  of  Rome  from  78-67,  intended  as  a  continuation  of 
L.  Comdius  Sisenna's  work.  The  Catiline  Conspiracy  (his  first 
published  work)  contains  the  history  of  the  memorable  year  63. 
Sallust  adopts  the  usually  accq>tedview  of  Catiline,  and  describes 
him  as  the  deliberate  foe  of  kw,  order  and  morality,  without 
attempting  to  give  any  adequate  explanation  of  his  views  and 
intentions.  .  Catiline,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  supported 
th£  party  of  Sulla,  to  whidi  Sallust  was  opposed.  There  may  be 
tmth  in  Mommsen's  suggestion  that  he  was  particulariy  axudoua 
to  clear  his  patron  Caesar  of  all  complicity  in  the  conspiracy. 
Anyhow,  thd  subject  gave  him  the  opportunity  of-  showing  off 
his  rhetoric  at  the  expense  of  the  old  Roman  aristocracy,  whose 
degeneracy  he  delighted  to  paint  in  the  blackest  c61ours.  On 
the  whole,  he  is  not  unfair  towards  Cicero.  His  Jugurthine  War, 
again,  thou^  a  valuable  and  interesting  monograph,  is  not  a 
satisfactory  performance.  We  may  assume  that  he  had  collected 
materials  and  put  together  notes  for  it  during  his  governor- 
ship of  Numidia.  .  Here,  too,  he  dwells  upon  the  feebleness  of 
the  senate  and  aristocracy,  tod  often  in  a  tiresome,  moralizing 
and  philosophizing  vein,  but  as  a  military  history  the  work  is 
unsatisfactory  in  the  matter  of  geographical  and  chronological 
details.  The  extant  fragments  of  the  Histories  (some  discovered 
in  1886)  are  enough  to  show  the  political  partisan,  who  took 
a  keen  pleasure  in  describing  the  reaction  against  the  dictator's 
policy  and  legislation  after  his  death.  The  loss  x>f  the  work 
is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  must  have  thrown  much  light  on  a  very 
eventful  period,  embradng  the  war  against  Sertorius,  the 
campaigns  of  Lucullus  against  Mithradates  of  Pontus,  and  the 
victories  of  the  great  Pompey  in  the  East.  Two  letters  {Duae 
epislolae  de  republica  ordinanda)^  letters  of  political  counsel 
and  advice  addressed  to  Caesar,  and  an  attack  upon  Cicero 
(Invectiva  -or  Dedamaiio  in  Ciceronem)^  frequently  attributed 
to  Sallust,  are  probably  the  work  of  a  rhetoridan  of  the  first 
century  A.D.,  also  the  author  of  a  counter-invective  by  Cicero. 
Sallust  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Tacitus  {Annals^  iii.  30);  and 
(^intilian  (ii.  s,  z.  x),  who  regards  him  as  superior  to  Ltvy, 
does  not  hesitate  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  Thucydides.  On 
the  whole  the  verdict  of  antiquity  was  favourable  to  Sallust 
as  an  historian.  He  struck  out  for  himself  practically  a  new 
line  in  h'terature,  his  predecessors  having  been  little  better  than 
mere  dry-as-dust  chroniders,  whereas  he  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  connexion  and  meaning  of  events,  and  was  a  successful 
delineator  of  character.    The  contrast  between  his  early  life 
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and  the  high  moral  tone  adopted  by  him  in  his  writings  was 
frequently  made  a  subject  of  reproach  against  him;  but  there 
IS  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  reformed.  In  any  case, 
his  knowledge  of  his  own  former  weaknesses  may  have  led  him 
to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  morality  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
to  judge  Xbcm  severely.  His  model  was  Thucydides,  whom  he 
imitated  in  his  truthfulness  and  impartiality,  in  the  introduction 
of  philosophizing  reflections  and  speeches,  and  in  the  brevity 
<rf  his  style,  sometimes  bordering  iq)on  obscurity.  His  fondness 
for  old  words  and  phrases,  in  which  he  imitated  his  contemporary 
Cato,  was  ridiculed  as  an  affectation;  but  it  was  just  this 
affect^ion  and  his  rhetorical  exaggerations  that  made  Sallust 
a  favourite  author  in  the  and  century  a.d.  and  later. 

Editions  and  tiandations  in  various  languages  are  numerous. 
Editio  princeps  (1470);  (text)  R.  Dietich  (1874);  H.  Jordan 
(1887);  A.  Eussner  (i887):'(cext  and  notes)  F.  D.  Gerlach  (1833- 
1831);  F.  Kriu  (1838-1853;  ed.  minor.  i8«6);  C.  H.  Frotacher 
(i8u>):  C  Merivale  (1853);  F.  Jacobs,  H.  Win  (1894);  G.  Long, 
revised  by  J.  G.  Fiazer.  with  chief  fragments  of  Histories  (1884J; 
W.  W.  Capes  (1884):  English  translation  by  A.  W.  Pollard  (1883). 
There  are  many  separate  editions  of  the  CatUina  and  Jugurtka, 
chiefly  for  school  use.  The  fijigments  have  been  edited  by  F.  Kritz 
(1853)  and  B.  Maurenbrecher  (1891-1893);  and  there  is  an  lulian 
translation  (with  notes)  of  the  supposititious  letters  by  G.  Vittori 
(1897).  On  Sallust  generally  J.  W.  LAbell's  Zur  Beurtiuilunt  des  S. 
(x8i8)  should  still  be  consulted;  there  are  also  treatises  by  T.  Vogel 
(1857)  and  M.  jSgcr  (1879  and  1884).  T.  Rambeau  (1879);  L. 
CoQstans.  D*  semume  SaUustiano  (1880);  P.  Bdlezsa.  Dei  fotUi  e 
deW  avtorilA  storica  di  SaUustie  (1801):  and  special  lexicon  by 
O.  Eichert  (1885).  The  sections  m  Teuffel-Schwabe's  History  of 
Roman  Literatare  are  full  of  information;  see  also  bibliography  of 
Sallust  for  1878-1898  by  B.  Maurenbrecher  in  C.  Bursian.  JoMres- 
berichi  vker  die  FortsekrilU  der  Uassiscken  AlUrtumsvissenschafl 
(1900). 

8AUEASIU8.  CLAUDIUS,  the  Latinized  name  of  Claude 

Saumaise  (1588-1653),  French  classical  scholar,  bom  at  Semur- 

en-Auzob  in  Burgundy  on  the  15th  of  April  1588.    His  father, 

a  counseOor  of  the  parlement  of  Dijon,  sent  hhn,  at  the  age  of 

sixteen,  to  Paris,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Casaubon. 

He  proceeded  in  x6o6  to  the  univeruty  of  Heidelberg,  where  he 

devoted  himself  to  the  classics. 

Here  he  embraced  Protestantism,  the  religion  of  his  mother;  and 
his  6rsc  publicatioa  (1608)  was  an  edition  of  a  work  by  Nilus  Cabasilas, 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  in  the  14th  century,  against  the  primacy 
of  the  pope  (J^primatu  Papae)^  and  of  a  Mmilar  tract  by  the  Cala- 
brian  monk  Barfaam  (d.  c.  1348).  In  1609  he  brought  out  an  edition 
o(  FkxiiSL    He  then  returned  to  Burgundy,  and  qualiBcd  for  the 
succession  to  his  father's  post,  which  he  eventually  lost  on  account  of 
bis  rdtgioo.    In  1630  he  published  C!asaubon's  notes  on  the  Augustan 
History,  with  copious  additions  of  his  own.    In  1633  he  married  Anne 
Mercier,  a  Protestant  lady  of  a  distin^ishcd  family;  the  union 
was  by  no  means  a  happy  one,  his  wife  being  represented  as  a  second 
Xanthippe.     In  1639  Salmauus  produced  his  magnum  opus  as  a 
critic  hb  commentary  on  Solinus's  Polyhistor,  or  rather  on  rliny,  to 
whom  SoGaus  is  indebted  for  the  roost  important  part  of  his  work. 
(Greatly  as  this  commentary  may  have  been  overrated  by  his  con- 
temporaries, it  is  a  monument  ol  learning  and  industry.    Salmasius 
karaed  Arabic  to  qualify  himself  for  the  botanical  part  of  his  task. 
After  declining  overtures  from  Oxford,  Padua  and  Bologna,  in  163 1 
he  accepted  the  professorship  formeriy  held  by  Joseph  bcaliger  at 
Leiden.    Although  the  appointment  m  many  ways  suited  him.  he 
found  the  climate  trying;  and  he  was  persistently  attacked  by  a 
jealous  clique,  led  by  Daniel  Heinsius,  who  as  university  libranan 
refused  him  access  to  the  books  be  wished  to  consult.   Shortly  after 
his  removal  to  Holland,  he  composed  at  the  request  of   Prince 
Frederick  of  Nassau,  h»  treatise  on  the  military  system  of  the  Romans 
iDe  re  mUitari  Ramanorum),  which  was  not  published  until  1657. 
Other  works  followed,  mostly  phildogical.  but  including  a  denuncia- 
tion of  wigs  and  hair-powder,  and  a  vindication  of  moderate  and 
Lawful  interest  for  money,  which,  although  it  drew  down  upon  him 
many  OEpostulations  from  lawyers  and  theologians,  induced  the 
Dutch  (Tnurch  to  admit  money-lenders  to  the  sacrament.     His 
treatise  De  primatu  Papae  (1645),  accompanying  a  republication  of 
the  tract  of  Nilus  Caba^las,  excited  a  warm  controversy  in  France, 
but  the  government  declined  to  suppress  it. 

In  November  1649  appeared  the  work  by  which  Salmasius 
is  best  remembered,  his  Defentio  rtgia  pro  Carolo  /.  His  advice 
had  already  been  sought  on  English  and  Scottish  affairs,  and, 
inclining  to  Presbyterianism  or  a  modified  Episcopacy,  he  had 
written  against  the  Independents.  It  does  not  appear  by  whose 
influence  be  was  induced  to  undertake  the  Defensio  regia,  but 
Charles  n.  defrayed  the  expense  of  printing,  and  presented  the 
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author  with  £100.  The  first  edition  was  anonymous,  but  the 
author  was  universally  known..  A  French  translation  which 
speedily  appeared  under  the  name  of  Claude  Le  Gros  was  the 
work  of  Salmasius  himself.  This  celebrated  work,  in  our  day 
principally  famous  for  the  reply  it  provoked  from  Milton,  even 
in  its  own  time  added  little  to  the  reputation  of  the  author.  His 
reply  to  Milton,  which  he  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  which 
was  published  by  his  son  in  1660,  is  insipid  as  well  as  abusive. 
Until  the  appearance  of  Milton's  rejoinder  in  March  165X  the 
effect  of  the  Defensio  was  no  doubt  considerable;  and  it  probably 
helped  to  procure'  him  the  flattering  invitation  from  Qattn 
Christina  which  induced  him  to  visit  Sweden  in  1650.  Christina 
loaded  him  with  gifts  and  distinctions,  but  upon  the  appearance 
of  Milton's  book  was  unable  to  conceal  her  conviction  that  be 
had  been  worsted  by  his  antagonist.  Milton,  addressing  Christina 
herself,  ascribes  Salmasius's  withdrawal  from  Sweden  in  1651 
to  mortification  at  this  affront,  but  this  appears  to  be  negatived 
by  the  warmth  of  Christina's  subsequent  letters  and  her  pressing 
invitation  to  return.  The  claims  of  the  university  of  Leiden  and 
dread  of  a  second  Swedish  winter  seem  fully  adequate  motives. 
Nor  is  there  any  foundation  for  the  belief  that  Milton's  invectives 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  September 
x6 j3,  from  an  injudicious  use  of  the  Spa  waters. 

As  a  commentator  and  verbal  critic,  Salmasius  is  entitled  to  very 
high  rank.  His  notes  on  the  Augustan  History  and  Solinus  display 
not  only  massive  erudition  but  massive  good  sense  as  well;  his 
perception  of  the  meaning  of  his  author  is  commonly  very  acute, 
and  his  corrections  of  the  text  are  frequently  highly  felicitous. 
His  manly  independence  was  shown  in  many  circumstances,  and  the 
bias  of  his  mind  was  liberal  and  sensible.  He  was  accused  of  sour- 
ness of  temper;  but  the  charge,  if  it  had  any  foundation,  isextenu* 
ated  by  the  wretched  condition  of  his  health. 

The  life  of  Salmasius  was  written  at  great  length  by  Philibert  de 
la  Mare,  counsellor  of  the  parlement  of  Dijon,  who  inherited  his  MSS. 
from  his  son.  Papillon  says  that  this  biography  left  nothing  to 
desire,  but  it  has  never  been  printed.  It  was,  however,  used  by 
Papillon  himself,  whose  account  of  Salmauus  in  hlxBibliolhkque  des 
auteurs  de  Boufgogne  (Dijon,  1745)  is  by  far  the  best  extant,  and  con- 
tains an  exhaustive  list  of  his  works,  both  printed  and  in  MS.  There 
is  an  iloge  by  A.  Clement  prefisced  to  his  edition  of  Salmasius's 
Letters  (Leiden,  1656),  and  another  by  C.  B.  Morisot,  inserted  in  his 
own  Letters  (Dijon,  16^6).  See  also  E.  Haag,  La  France  protestante, 
(ix.  149-173);  and,  lor  the  D^ensio  regta,  G.  Maaaon's  Life  of 
Milton, 

SALMERON  Y  ALFONSO,  NICOLAS  (183&-X908),  Spanish 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Alhama  la  Seca  in  the  province  of  Almeria, 
on  the  xoth  of  April  1838.  He  was  educated  at  pranada  and 
became  assistant  professor  of  literature  and  philosophy  at 
Madrid.  The  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Isabella  II.  were  times 
of  growing  discontent  with  her  bad  government  and  with  the 
monarchy.  Salmeron  joined  the  small  party  who  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  republic.  He  was  director  of  the  Opposi- 
tion paper  La  Discusion^  and  co-operated  with  Don  Emilio 
Castelar  on  La  Democracia.  In  1865  he  was  named  one  of  the 
members  of  the  directing  committee  of  the  Republican  party. 
In  1867  he  was  imprisoned  with  other  suspects.  When  the 
revolution  of  September  1868  broke  out,  he  was  at  Almeria 
recovering  from  a  serious  illness.  Salmeron  was  elected  to  the 
Cortes  in  187 1,  and  though  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Socialist 
party,  defended  its  right  to  toleration.  When  Don  Amadeo  of 
Savoy  resigned  the  Spanish  crown  on  the  nth  of  February  1873 
Salmeron  was  naturally  marked  out  to  be  a  leader  of  the  party 
which  endeavoured  to  establish  a  republic  in  Spain.  After 
serving  as  minister  of  justice  in  the  Figueras  cabinet,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Cortes,  and  then,  on  the  i8th  of  July 
1873,  president  of  the  republic,  in  succession  to  Pi  Margall. 
He  became  president  at  a  time  when  the  Federalist  party  had 
thrown  all  the  south  of  Spain  into  anarchy.  Salmeron  was 
compelled  to  use  the  troops  to  restore  order.  When,  however, 
he  found  that  the  generals  insisted  on  executing  rebeU  taken  in 
arms,  he  resigned  on  the  ground  that  he  was  opposed  to  capital 
punishment  (7th  September).  He  resumed  his  seat  as  president 
of  the  Cortes  on  the  8th  of  September.  His  successor,  Castelar, 
was  compelled  to  restore  order  by  drastic  means.  Salmeron 
took  part  ii}  the  attack  made  on  him  in  the  Cortes  on  the  3rd  of 

January  1874,  w^^ich  provoked  the  generals  into  dosing  the 
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chamber  and  fstablishing  a  provisional  military  government. 
Salmeron  went  into  exile  and  remained  abroad  till  x88i,  when 
be  was  recalled  by  Sagasta.  In  z886  he  was  elected  to  the 
Cortes  as  Progressive  deputy  for  Madrid,  and  unsuccessfully 
endeavoured  to  combme  the  jarring  republican  factions  into  a 
party  of  practical  moderate  views.  On  the  x8th  of  April  1907 
he  was  shot  at,  but  not  wounded,  in  the  streets  of  Barcelona 
by  a  member  of  the  more  extreme  Republican  party.  He  died 
at  Pau  on  the  21st  of  September  1908. 

SALMON,  OBOROB  (18x9-1904),  British  mathematician  and 
divine,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  a5th  of  September  x8z9  and 
educated  at  Trinity  College  in  that  city.  Having  become 
senior  moderator  in  mathematics  and  a  fellow  of  Trixiity,  he 
took  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  divinity 
in  Dublin  University  in  1866,  a  position  which  he  retained 
until  x888,  when  he  was  chosen  provost  of  Trinity  College.  He 
was  provost  until  his  death  on  the  22nd  of  January  1904.  As 
a  mathematician  Salmon  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
was  president  of  the  mathexnatical  and  physical  section  of  the 
British  Association  in  1878.   He  was  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  and  an 

IX.D.  of  Cambridge. 

His  published  matnematical  works  include:  Anafytip  Qeometry  of 
Three  Dimensions  (1862),  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections  (4th  ed.,  1863} 
and  Treatise  on  the  Higher  Plane  Curves  (and  ed.,  X873);  these 
books  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  have  been  translated  into  several 
languages.  As  a  theologian  he  wrote  Historical  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  New  Testament  (1885),  The  InfaUibUity  of  the  Church 
(1888),  Non-Miraculous  ChrisHanUy  (i88x)  and  The  Reign  of  Law 
(1873). 

SALHOlf  and  SALHOMIDAB.^  The  Salmonidae  are  an  im- 
portant family  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  Malacopterygian 
Teleosteans,  characterized  as  follows:  Margin  of  the  upper 
jaw  formed  by  the  premaxillaries  and  the  maxilbries — supra- 
occipital  in  contact  with  the  f rontals,  but  frequently  overlapped 
by  the  parietals,  which  may  meet  in  a  sagittal  suture;  opercular 
bones  aJl  well  developed.  Ribs  sessile,  parapophyses  veiy  short 
or  absent;  epineunUs,  sometimes  dso  epipleurals,  present. 
Post-temporal  forked,  the  upper  branch  attached  to  the  epiotic, 
the  lower  to  the  opisthotic;  postclavicle,  as  usual,  applied  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  clavicle.  A  small  adipose  dorsal  fin.  Air-bladder 
usually  present,  large.  Oviducts  rudimentary  or  absent,  the 
ova  falling  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  before  extrusion. 

The  Salmonidae  are  very  closely  related  to  the  Clupeidae,  or 
herring  family,  from  which  they  are  principally  distinguished 
by  the  position  of  the  postclavicle  and  by  the  presence  of  a 
rayless  fin  on  the  back,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  true 
or  rayed  dorsal  fin;  this  so-called  adipose  fin  is  an  easy  recogni- 
tion-mark of  this  family,  so  far  as  British  waters  are  concerned, 
for,  if  it  is  present  in  several  other  families,  these  have  no  repre- 
sentatives in  the  area  occupied  by  the  fresh-water  salmonids, 
with  the  exception  of  the  North  American  Siluridae  and  Percop- 
sidae,  which  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  pungent  spine  or 
spines  which  precede  the  rays  of  the  first  dorsal  fin.  The  imper- 
fect condition  of  the  oviducts,  quite  exceptional  among  fi^ea, 
owing  to  which  the  large  ripe  eggs  may  be  easily  squeezed  out  of 
the  abdomen,  is  a  feature  of  great  practical  importance,  since 
it  renders  artificial  impregnation  particularly  easy,  and  to  it  is 
due  the  fact  that  the  species  of  Salmo  have  always  occupied  the 
first  place  in  the  annals  of  fish-culture. 

The  Salmonidae  inhabit  mostly  the  temperate  and  arctic  zones 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  fresh- 
water forms,  with  one  exception,  Retropinna,  a  smelt-like  fish 
from  the  coasts  and  rivers  of  New  Zealand.  A  few  deep-sea 
forms  (Argentina,  Microstoma,  Nansenia,  Batk^gus)  artf  known 
from  the  Arctic  ocean,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Antarctic 
ocean,  down  to  2000  fathoms.  Tlie  question  has  been  discussed 
whether  the  salmonids,  so  many  of  which  live  in  the  sea,  but 
resort  to  rivers  for  breeding  purposes,  were  originally  marine  or 
fresh-water.  The  balance  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  former 
hypothesis,  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  members  of  the  suborder  of  which  the 
salmonids  form  part  permanently  inhabit  the  sea.    The  clupeids, 

*  The  Latin  name  salmo  possibly  means  literally  "  the  leaper," 
from  salire,  to  leap.  jump. 


for  instante,  which  are  their  nearest  allies,  are  certainly  of 
marine  origin,  as  proved  by  their  abundance  in  Cretaceous  seas, 
yet  a  few,  like  the  shads,  ascend  rivers  to  spawn,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  salmon  does,  without  this  ever  having  been  adduced  as 
evidence  in  favour  of  a  fresh-water  origin  of  the  genus  Clupea  to 
which   they  belong. 

No  remains  older  than  Miocene  (Osmerus,  Protkymaltus, 
Tkaumattirus)  are  certainly  referable  to  this  family,  the  various 
Cretaceous  forms  originally  referred  to  it,  such  as  Osmeroides 
.and  Packyrkixodus,  being  now  placed  with  the  Elopidae.  There 
is  probably  no  other  group  of  fishes  to  which  so  much  attention 
has  been  paid  as  to  the  Salxnonidae,  and  the  species  ha>^  been 
unduly  multiplied  by  some  writers.  Perhaps  not  more  than  80 
should  be  regarded  as  valid,  but  some  of  them  fall  into  a  number 
of  local  forms  which  are  distinguished  as  varieties  or  subspecies 
by  some  authors,  whilst  others  would  assign  them  full  specific 
rank.  These  differences  of  opinion  prevail  whether  we  deal  with 
Salmo  proper  or  with  Coregonus, 

Classification. — ^The  recent  genera  nuy  be  arranged  in  five  groups : 
The  first,  which  includes  Salmo,  Brachymystax.  Stenodus,  Coregonus, 
Phylogephyra  and  Thymallus,  has  8  to  20  btanchiost^ral  rays,  9  to 
X3  rays  in  the  ventral  fin,  the  pyloric  appendages  more  or  less 
numerous  (17  to  200)  and  breeding  takes  place  in  fresh  water. 
The  second  group^  with  the  single  genus  Argentina,  is,  like  the  follow- 
ing, marine,  ana  u  chaiacterixed  oy  6  branchio8te«d  rays,  xx  to  14 
ventral  rays,  the  stomach  caecal,  with  pyloric  appendages  in  moderate 
numbers  (12  to  20).  The  third  group,  genera  Osmerus,  Thaleichtkys, 
Mallolus,  Pleeoglossus,  Hypomesus,  has  6  to  10  branchiostegal  rays, 
6  to  8  ventral  rays,  the  stomach  caecal,  with  pyloric  appendages  few 
(2  to  1 1)  or  rather  numerous.  The  fourth  ffroup,  genera  Microstoma, 
Nansenia,  Bathylaius,  deep-sea  forms  with  the  branchiostegal  rays 
reduced  to  3  or  4,  ventnu  rays  8  to  10,  the  stomach  caeca!  and 
pyloric  appendages  absent;  whilst  the  fifth  group,  with  the  genera 
Retropinna  and  Salanx,  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  in  having 
no  air-bladder,  branchiost^al  rays  3  to  6,  ventral  rays  6  or  7, 
stomach  siphonal  and  pybnc  appendages  absent. 

The  genus  Salmo,  tne  most  important  from  the  economical  and 
sporting  points  of  view,  is  characterised  by  small  smooth  scales, 
which  at  certain  seasons  may  become  embedded  in  the  slimy  skin,  a 
moderately  high  dorsal  fin  with  xo  to  X2  well-developed  rays,  and  a 
large  mouth  provided  with  strong  teeth,  which  are  present  not  only 
in  the  jaws  and  on  the  palate,  but  also  on  the  tongue;  the  maxillary 
or  posterior  bone  of  the  upper  jaw  extends  to  befow  or  beyond  the 
eye.  Young  specimens  (see  Parr)  are  marked  with  dark  vertical 
biars  on  the  sides  (parr-nuirks),  which  in  some  trout  are  retained 
throughout  life,  and  have  the  caudal  fin  more  or  less  dcefJy  forked 
or  margtnate,  the  form  of  the  fin  changing  with  the  age  and  sexual 
development  of  the  fish.  Adult  males  have  the  jaws  more  produced 
in  front  than  females,  and  both  snout  and  chin  may  become  curved 
and  hooked.  As  pointed  out  by  A.  GQnther,  who  was  the  first  to 
make  a  profound  study  of  the  members  of  this  genus,  and  especiallv 
of  the  British  forms,  there  is  probably  no  other  group  of  fishes  whicK 
offers  so  many  difficulties  to  the  icnthyologist  with  regard  to  the 
distinction  of  species,  as  well  as  to  certain  points  in  their  life-history, 
the  almost  infinite  variations  which  they  undeivo  being  dependent 
on  age,  sex  and  sexual  development^  food  and  the  properties  of  the 
water.  The  difficulties  -in  their  study  have  rather  been  increased 
by  the  excessive  multiplication  of  so-called  specific  forms.  Opinions 
also  vary  as  to  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  characters 
which  serve  to  group  the  principal  species  into  natural  divisions. 
Whilst  A.  Gflnther  admitted  two  genera,  Salmo  and  Oncorhynchus, 
D.  S.  Jordan  and  B.  W.  Evermann  go  so  far  as  to  recognize  five. 
Oncorhynchus^  Salmo,  Hucho,  Cristvoomer  and  Sahdinus.  The  latter 
arrangement  is  certainly  the  more  logical,  the  difference  between 
the  first  genus  and  the  second  being  ol  rather  less  importance  than 
that  between  the  second  and  the  third.  However,  considering  the 
slightness  of  the  distinctive  characters  on  which  these  divisions  are 
based,  and  the  complete  passage  which  obtains  between  them,  th« 
writer  of  this  article  thinks  it  best  to  maintain  the  «:nus  Salmo  in 
the  wide  sense,  whilst  retaining  the  divisions  as  subordinate  divisions 
or  sub-genera,  ^th  the  following  definitions: — 

Oncorhynehus  (Pacific  salmon).— Vomer  flat,  toothed  along  th« 
shaft,  at  least  in  the  young;  anal  fin  with  is  to  17  well-developed 
rays. 

Salmo  (true  salmon  and  trout).— Vomer  flat,  toothed  ak>ng  the 
shaft,  at  least  in  the  young ;  anal  bn  with  8  to  12  well-developed  ra\'s. 

Salvelinus  (char).— Vomer  boat-shaped,  the  shaft  stronely  de- 
pressed behind  the  head,  which  alone  is  toothed,  the  teeth  forming 
an  isolated  fascicle;  anal  fin  with  8  to  10  well-developed  rays. 

Hucho  (huchens). — Vomer  as  in  the  preceding,  but  teeth  forming  a 
single  arched  transverse  series  continuous  with  the  palatine  teeth ; 
anal  fin  with  8  to  10  well-developed  rays. 

The  salmon  itself  (Salmo  solar),  the  type  of  the  family,  is  a 
brge  fish,  attaining  a  length  of  4  or  5  ft.,  and  living  partly  in  the 
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The  period  at  wEiich  male  and  female  liab  enter  the  rivera 

atao  appcara  lo  be  lomewhai  dilferenl.  The  obaervationa  of  Toth. 
Micacber  and  Hock  ibnw  [bat  ihrouBhouI  the  year  the  female  fiih 
— Ted  the  malea  in  number,  and.  aecondly,  that  duriiu  the  earlier 
itha  of  the  year  female  fiab  Tun  in  much  lan^r  numben  than  do 
r  fiah.  It  u  only  In  September  that  any[hing  like  an  ei]uality 
nco  the  two  aeiei  it  eatabliihed.  Bui  in  Great  Britain  it  it  nut 
il  the  end  of  Auguil  that  the  nela  are  removed,  and  one  cannot 
believe  that  the  dotnidiDn  of  auch  a  vtry  lar|e  proportion  of 
alra  ai  arr  raptured  during  Ibe  early  montha  ct  the  aeaaon  mual 
c  a  moai  prejudicial  ^ecl  upon  Ibe  breedinf  alocic. 
'alt  of  U^paHon. — Zy  a  Dompariion  ol  the  fim  appcwmncc  ol 
tcr  aalmon  and  ol  grille  in  the  mariieli  ol  KoUand  and  ol  Batel — 
m.  up  the  liver— Mieacberglvea  loine  dau  lor  thedeteminaliai 
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»s  the  salmon,  of  aflvery  cdoration,  with  numerous  small  black  dots, 

exteoding  on  tbe  dorsal  fin.    Allied  to  it  are  5.  fiuoiatUis  from 

Siberia  and  S.perryi  or  blackisUmi  from  the  northern  island  of  Japan. 

The  semis  iMTiMdiu  b  intermediate  between  Salmo  and  Coregonus 

Shiteuh).  5.  Uucicktk^s  is  an  anadromous  species,  inhabiting  the 
spian  Sea  and  ascending  the  Volga  and  theural;  it  b  also  found 
in  the  Arctic  ocean,  ascending  the  Ob,  Lena,  &c.  It  grows  to  a 
length  of  5  ft.  A  second  species  occurs  in  Arctic  North  America; 
this  is  the  '*  Inconnu,"  S.  mackemii,  from  the  Mackenzie  river  and 
its  tributaries. 

The  capelin  (MaUctus  viUosus,  so  called  from  the  villous  bands 
formed  by  the  scales  of  mature  males)  b  a  salmonld  of  the  coasts  of 
Arctic  America  and  north-eastern  Asia;  it  deposits  its  egg*  in  the 
sand  along  the  shores  in  incredible  numbers,  the  beach  oecoming 
a  quivering  mass  of  eggs  and  sand.    Plecoglossus,  a  salmonid  from 

iapan  and  Formosa,  isnighly  remarkable  for  its  lamellar,  comb-like, 
tteral  teeth.  The  siel-smelts,  Areentina,  are  deep-sea  salmonids, 
of  which  esiamples  have  occasionaUy  been  taken  off  the  coasts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Batk^gus,  another  salmonid  discovered  by 
tbe  **  Challenger  "  expedition,  b  still  better  adapted  for  life  at  great 
dcptia  (down  to  1700  fathoms),  the  eyes  being  of  enormous  size. 

AcTHOKXTiES.— On  the  systematic  and  life  hbtories:  A.  GOnthcr, 
CaioLfgae  of  Fishes  in  the  British  Museum,  vol.  vL  (1866);  F.  Day, 
British  and  Irish  Salnumidae  (London,  1887) ;  F.  A.  Smitt,  Kritisk 
Forteckningofxr  de  i  Riksmuseum  bejinlliga  ^monider  (Stockholm, 
18S6):  V.  Fatio,  Faune  des  vertibris  dela  Suisse,  vol.  v.  (1890); 
D.  S.  Jordan  and  B.  W.  Evermann,  Fishes  of  North  America,  vol.  i. 
(1896).  and  American  Food  and  Game  Fishes  (London  and  New  York, 
1902):  F.  F.  KsLvraisky,  Die  Lachseder  Kaukasusl&nder  (Tiflis, 
1896).  On  growth  and  migrations:  Die  histochemischen  und  physio- 
legiscken  Arbeiien  von  Frvedrich  Miescher,  Band  ii.,  pp.  116,  193, 


part  u.,  "  Report  on  Salmon  rbhenes,"  Nos.  il,  12,  13,  14  (1893- 
•894-95706) :  Report  of  Investigations  on  the  Life-History  of  the  Salmon 
to  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland,  edited  by  No^l  Paton,  presented 
to  parliament  and  published  i8q8;  K.  Dahl,  Orret  og  un^ahs  samt 
laogtemngefu  forhold  til  dem  (Christiania,^  1902) ;  H.  W.  Johnston, 
**  The  S^lcs  of  Tay  Salmon  as  indicative  of  Age,  Growth  and 
Spawaiiqp  Habit,"  Ann.  Rep.  Fish.  Board,  Scotland,  xxiii.,  appendix  ii. 
(i903)*  Introduction  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand:  M.  Allport, 
Pfoc.  2^ool.  Soc.  (1870),  pp.  14  and  750;  A.  Nichol,  Acclimatisation 
of  the  Salmonidae  at  the  Antipodes  (London,  1882);  W.  Arthur, 
•^  History  of  Fish  Culture  in  New  Zealand,"  7>.  N.  Zeal.  Inst.  xiv. 
(1881)  p.  180;  P.  S.  Seager,  "  Concise  History  of  the  Acclimatization 
of  the  Salmonids  in  Tasmania,"  Proc.  R.  Soc.  Tasm.  (1888)  p.  i ; 
also  R.  M.  Johnston,  l.e.  p.  27.  On  the  salmon  disease:  T.  H. 
Huxley.  Quart,  Jour,  idicr.  Set.  xxii.  (1882)  p.  311.        (G.  A.  B.) 

SAUIONEUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Aeolus  (king  of 
Ma^esia  in  Thessaly,  the  mythic  ancestor  of  the  Aeolian  race), 
grandson  of  Hellen  and  brother  of  Sbyphus.  He  removed  to 
FJis,  where  he  built  the  town  of  Salmone,  and  became  ruler  of  the 
oonnlry.  His  subjects  were  ordered  to  worship  him  under  the 
Dame  of  Zeus;  he  biult  a  bridge  of  brass,  over  which  he  drove 
at  fuU  speed  in  his  chariot  to  imitate  thunder,  the  effect  being 
heightened  by  dried  skins  and  caldrons  trailing  behind,  while 
torches  were  thrown  into  the  air  to  represent  lightning.  At  last 
Zeus  smote  him  with  his  thunderbolt,  and  destroyed  the  town 
(Apcdlodorus  L  9.  7;  Hyginus,  Fab.  60,  61;  Strabo  viii. 
p.  356;  Manilius,  Astronom,  5,  91;  Virgil,  Aen.  vi.  585,  with 
Heyne's  excuxsus).  Joseph  Warton's  idea  that  the  story  u 
introduced  by  Virgil  as  a  protest  against  the  Roman  custom  of 
deification  is  not  supported  by  the  general  tone  of  the  Aencid 
itself.  According  to  Frazer  {Early  History  of  the  Kingship,  1905 ; 
see  also  Golden  Bough,  i.,  1900,  p.  82),  the  early  Greek  kings, 
who  were  expected  to  produce  rain  for  the  benefit  of  the  crops, 
were  in  the  habit  of  imitating  thunder  and  lightning  in  the 
character  of  Zeus.  At  Crannon  in  Thcssaly  there  was  a  bronze 
chariot,  which  in  time  of  drought  was  shaken  tfnd  prayers  offered 
for  rain  (Antigonus  of  Carystus,  Historiae  mirabiles,  15).  S. 
Reinach  {Revue  arckiologique,  1903,  L  154)  suggests  that  the 
story  that  Salmonens  was  struck  by  b'ghtning  was  due  to  the 
misinterpretation  of  a  picture,  in  which  a  Thcssalian  magician 
appeared  bringing  down  lightning  and  rain  from  heaven;  hence 
arose  the  idea  that  he  was  the  victim  of  the  anger  or  jealousy  of 
Zeus,  and  that  the  picture  represented  his  punishment. 

SkUNtE,  in  Jewish  history  the  name  borne  by  several  women 
ti  the  Herod  dynasty.  ( i )  Sister  of  Herod  the  Great ,  who  became 
the  wife  suoressively  of  Joseph,  Herod's  tmde,  Costobar,  governor 
of  Idmnaea,  and  a  certain  Alezas*    (2)  Daughter  of  Herod  by 


Elpb,  hb  eighth  wife.  (3)  Daughter  of  Herodias  by  her  first 
husband  Herod  Philip.  She  was  the  wife  successively  of  Philip 
the  Tetrarch  and  Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod  of  Chalds.  Hiis 
Salome  b  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  (Matt.  xiv.  3  sqq.;  Mark  vi.  17  sqq.)  and  only  in 
connexion  with  the  execution  of  John  the  Baptbt.  Herod 
Antipas,  pleased  by  her  dancing,  offered  her  a  reward  "  unto 
the  half  of  my  kingdom  ";  instructed  by  Herodias,  she  asked 
for  John  the  Baptbt 's  "  head  in  a  charger  "*  (see  Hekod  IL 
Antipas). 

Salome  b  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  women  who  are  mentioned 
as  present  at  the  Crucifixion  (Mark  xv.  40),  and  afterwards  in 
the  Sepulchre  (xvi.  x).  Comparison  with  Matt,  xxvii.  56  suggests 
that  she  was  also  the  wife  of  Zebedee  (cf.  Matt.  xx.  20-23). 
It  is  further  conjectured  that  she  was  a  sister  of  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  in  which  case  James  and  John  would  be  cousins  of 
Jesus.  In  the  absence  of  specific  evidence  any  such  identifica- 
tion must  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

SAiON*  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Bo(lches-du-Rh6ne,  40  m.  N.N.W.  of  Marseilles  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1906),  town,  9927;  commune,  14,050.  Salon  b  situated  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  plain  of  Crau  and  on  tbe  irrigation  canal 
of  Craponne,  the  engineer  of  which,  Adam  de  Craponne  (1519- 
1559,  has  a  statue  in  the  town,  where  he  was  born.  The  chief 
buildings  are  the  church  of  St  Laurent  (x4th  century),  which 
contains  the  tomb  of  Michael  Nostradamus,  the  famous  astrologer, 
who  died  at  Salon  in  1565,  and  the  church  of  St  Michel  (12th 
century),  with  a  fine  Romanesque  portal.  The  central  and  oldest 
part  of  the  town  preserves  a  gateway  of  the  15th  century  and 
the  remains  of  fortifications.  There  are  remains  of  Roman  walb 
near  Salon,  and  in  the  h6tcl-de-villc  (17th  century)  there  b  a 
milestone  of  the  4th  century.  The  town  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  oil  and  soap,  which  are  the  chief  of  its  numerous  manu- 
factures. Olives  are  largely  grown  in  the  dbtrict,  and  there  is 
a  large  trade  in  them  and  in  almonds. 

SAIONICA,  Salonika  or  Saloniki  (anc  Thcssalonica,  Turkish 
Selanik,  Slav.  Solun);  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  vilayet  of 
Salonica,  in  western  Macedonia,  and  one  of  the  principal  seaports 
of  south-western  Europe.  Pop.  (1905)  about  130,000,  including 
some  (k>,ooo  Sephardic  Jews,  whose  ancestors  fled  hither  in  the 
1 6th  century  to  escape  religious  persecution  in  Spain  and 
Portugal:  their  language  b  a  corrupt  form  of  Spanish,  called 
Ladino  {i.e.  Latin),  and  spoken  to  some  extent  by  other  com- 
munities in  the  city.  Salonica  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Chalcidic 
peninsula,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  {Sinus  Thermaicus), 
on  a  fine  bay  whose  southern  edge  b  formed  by  the  Calamerian 
heights,  while  its  northern  and  western  side  is  the  broad  alluvial 
plain  produced  by  the  discharge  of  the  Vardar  and  the  Bistritza, 
the  principal  rivers  of  western  Macedonia.  Built  partly  on  the 
low  ground  along  the  edge  of  the  bay  and  partly  on  the  hill  to 
the  north  (a  compact  mass  of  mica  schbt),  the  city  with  its  white 
houses  enclosed  by  white  walb  runs  up  along  natural  ravines 
to  the  castle  of  the  Heptapyrgion,  or  Seven  Towers,  and  is 
rendered  picturesque  by  numerous  domes  and  minarets  and  the 
foliage  of  elms,  cypresses  and  mulberry  trees.  The  commercial 
quarter  of  the  town,  lying  to  the  north-west,  towards  the  great 
valleys  by  which  the  inland  traffic  b  conveyed,  b  pierced  by  broad 
and  straight  streets  paved  with  lava.  There  are  electric  tram- 
ways and  a  good  water-supply,  but  most  of  the  older  houses 
are  fragile  wooden  structures  coated  with  lime  or  mud,  and  the 
sanitation  b  defective.  Apart  from  churches,  mosques  and 
synagogues,  there  are  a  few  noteworthy  modern  buildings,  such 
as  the  Ottoman  Bank,  the  baths,  quarantine  station,  schools 
and  hospitab;  but  the  chief  architectural  interest  of  Salonica 
b  centred  in  its  Roman  and  Byzantine  remains. 

Antiquities. — ^The  Via  Egnatia  of  the  Romans  (mod.  Jassijol 
or  Grande  Rue  de  Vardar)  traverses  the  city  from  east  to  wcst^ 
between  the  Vardar  Gate  and  the  Calamerian  Gate.  Two  Roman 
triumphal  arches  used  to  span  the  Via  Egnatia.  The  arch  near 
the  Vardar  Gate — a  massive  stone  structure  probably  erected 
towards  the  end  of  the  ist  century  a.d.,  was  destroyed  in  1867 
>  Charger,  a  large  flat  plate  (see  Charcb). 
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to  furnish  material  for  repairing  the  dty  walls;  an  imperfect 
inscription  from  it  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  other 
arch,  popularly  called  the  arch  of  COnstantine,  but  with  greater 
probability  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Galerius  (a.o.  305-311), 
is  built  of  brick  and  partly  faced  with  sctilptuxed  marble.  A 
third  example  of  Roman  architecture — the  remains  of  a  white 
marble  portico  supposed  to  have  formed  the  entrance  to  the 
hippodrome — is  known  by  the  Judaeo-Spanish  designation  of 
Las  Inca&tadas,  from  the  dght  Caxyatides  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  structure.  There  are  also  numerous  fragments  of  Roman 
inscriptions  and  statuary.  The  conspicuous  mosques  of  Salonica 
are  nearly  all  of  an  early  Christian  origin;  the  remarkable 
preservation  of  their  mural  decorations  makes  them  very  im- 
portant for  the  history  of  Byzantine  architecture.  The  principal 
are  those  dedicated  to  St  Sophia.  St  Georgeand  St  Demetrius. 

St  Sophia  (Aya  So6a),  formerly  the  cathedral,  and  probably 
erected  m  the  6tn  century  by  Justinian's  architect  Anthemius,  was 
converted  into  a  mosque  in  IS89.  It  is  cased  with  slabs  of  white 
marble.  The  whole  length  of  the  interior  is  no  ft.  The  nave, 
forming  a  Greek  cross,  is  surmounted  by  a  henuspherical  dome,  the 
600  sq.  yds.  of  which  are  covered  with  a  rich  mosaic  representing 
the  AKension.  St  Demetrius,  which  is  probably  older  than  the  time 
of  Justinian,  connsts  of  a  long  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  each  ter- 
minating eastward  in  an  atrium  the  full  height  of  the  nave,  in  a 
style  not  known  to  occur  in  any  other  church.  The  columns  of  the 
aisles  are  half  the  height  of  those  in  the  nave.  The  internal  decoration 
je  all  produced  by  slabs  of  different-coloured  marbles.  St  George's, 
coniecturally  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  (d.  337),  Is  circular 
in  plan,  measuring  internally  80  ft.  in  diameter.  The  external  wall 
Is  18  ft.  thick,  and  at  the  ancles  of  an  inscribed  octagon  are  chapels 
formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  roofed  with  wagon-headed 
vaults  visible  on  the  exterior;  the  eastern  chapel,  however,  is  en- 
larged and  developed  into  a  bema  and  apse  projecting  beyond  the 
cirae,  and  the  western  and  southern  chapels  constitute  the  two 
entrances  of  the  building.  The  dome,  72  yds.  in  circumference,  is 
covered  throughout  its  entire  surface  of  800  sq.  yds.  with  what 
is  the  largest  work  in  ancient  mosaic  still  extant,  representins  a  series 
of  fourteen  saints  standing  in  the  act  of  adoration  in  front  oftemples 
and  colonnades.  The  Eski  Juma,  or  Old  Mosque,  is  another  interest- 
ing basilica,  evidently  later  than  Constantine,  with  side  aisles  and 
an  apse  without  side  chapels.  The  churches  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
and  of  St  Elias  also  deserve  mention.  Of  the  secular  buildings, 
the  Caravanserai,  usually  attributed  to  Murad  IL  (1422-1451), 
probably  dates  from  Byrantinc  times. 

Salomca  is  the  see  of  an  Orthodox  Greek  archbishop.  Each 
religious  community  has  its  own  schools  and  places  of  worship,  among 
the  most  important  being  the  Jewish  high-school,  the  Greek  and 
Bulgarian  gymnasia,  the  Jesuit  college,  a  high-school  founded  in 
i860  and  supported  by  the  Jewish  Mission  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  a  German  school,  dating  from  1887,  and  a 
college  for  boys  and  a  secondary  school  for  girls,  both  managed  by 
the  French  Mission  Laique  and  subsidized  since  1905  by  the  French 
government. 

Raiiways,  Harbour  and  Commeru. — Salonica  is  the  principal 
Aegean  seaport  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the  centre  of  the  import 
trade  of  all  Macedonia  and  two-thirds  01  Albania,  and  the  natural 
port  of  shipment  for  the  products  of  an  even  larger  area.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  four  railways.  ^  One  line  goes  north  to  Ntsh  in  Servia, 
where  it  meets  the  main  line  (Paris- Vienna-Constantinople)  of  the 
Oriental  railways;  another,  after  foUowine  the  same  route  as  far  as 
UskQb  in  Macedonia,  branches  off  to  Nfitrovitza  in  Albania;  the 
extension  of  this  line  to  Serajevo  in  Bosnia  was  projected  in  1908 
in  order  to  establish  direct  communication  between  Austria  and 
Salonica.  A  third  line,  intended  ultimately^  to  reach  the  Adriatic, 
extends  westward  from  Salonica  to  Monastir.  A  fourth,  the  Con- 
stantinople junction  railway  to  Constantinople,  is  of  great  strategic 
importance;  during  the  war  with  Greece  in  1897  it  facilitated  tne 
rapid  concentration  of  Ottoman  troops  on  the  borders  of  Thessaly, 
and  in  1908  it  helped  to  secure  the  tnumj^  of  the  Young  Turks  by 
bringing  the  regiments  favourable  to  their  propaganda  within 
striking  distance  of  Constantinople. 

The  new  harbour,  which  was  opened  to  navigation  in  December 
1901,  allows  the  direct  transhipment  of  all  ro«chandise  whatever 
may  be  the  direction  of  the  wind,  which  was  previously  apt  to 
render  shipping  operations  difficult.  The  harbour  works  consist  of 
a  breakwater  1835  ft.  long,  with  28  ft.  depth  of  water  on  its  landward 
side  for  a  width  of  492  ft.  Opposite  the  breakwater  is  a  ouay 
1475  ft*  long,  which  was  widened  in  1903-1907  to  a  breadtn  of 
306  ft. :  at  each  end  of  the  c^uay  a  pier  656  ft.  long  projects  into  the 
sea.  Between  the  extremities  of  these  two  piers  and  those  of  the 
breakwater  are  the  two  entrances  to  the  harbour.  'The  average 
number  of  ships,  including  small  coasters,  which  entered  the  port  in 
each  of  the  three  years  1905- IQ07  was  3400,  of  930,000  tons.  Salonica 
exports  grain,  flour,  bran,  silk  cocoons,  chrome,  manganese,  iron, 
hides  and  skins,  cattle  and  sheep,  wool,  eggs,  opium,  tobacco  and 
fenneL    The  average  yearly  value  of  the  imports  from  1900  to  1905 


was  jO>.500,ooo,  and  that  of  the  exports  />  1^00,000.  The  import! 
consist  priddpally  of  textiles,  iron  goods,  sugar,  tobacco,  flour, 
coffee  and  chemicals.  The  volume  of  the  export  .trade  tended  to 
decrease  in  the  first  decade  of  the  aoth  century.  The  making  xA 
morocco  leather  and  other  leather-work,  such  as  saddlery,  harness 
and  boots  and  shoes,  affords  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
penons.  Other  industries  are  cotton-spinning,  bremring,  tanning^ 
iron-founding,  and  the  manufacture  01  bricks,  tiles,  soap,  flour, 
ironmongery  and  ice.  The  spirit  called  mastic  or  raki  is  largely 
produced. 

History. — ^Thessalonica  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  older  Greek 
city  of  Therma,  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  hot-wrings  of  the 
neighbourhood.    It  was  founded  in  3x5  B.C.  by  Cassander,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  was  a  military  and  commercial  station  on  a  main  line  of  com- 
munication between  Rome  and  the  East,  and  had  reached  its 
zenith  before  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to  Constantinople. 
It  became  famous  in  connexion  with  the  early  history  of  Christ- 
ianity through  the  two  epistles  addressed  by  St  Paul  to  the 
community  which  he  founded  here;  and  in  the  later  defence 
of  the  ancient  civilization  against  the  barbarian  inroads  ii  played 
a  considerable  part.    In  390  7000  citizeru  who  had  been  guilty 
of  insurrection  were  massacred  in  the  hippodrome  by  command 
of  Theodosius.    Constantine  repaired  the  port,  and  probably 
enriched  the  town  with  some  of  its  buildings.     During  the 
iconoclastic  reigns  of  teiror  it  stood  on  the  defensive,  and 
succeeded  in  saving  the  artistic  treasures  of  its  churches:  in 
the  9th  century  Joseph,  one  of  its  bishops,  died  in  chains  for  his 
defence  of  image-worship.    In  the  7lh  century  the  Macedonian 
Slavs  strove  to  capture  the  city,  but  failed  even  when  it  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  a  terrible  earthquake.    It  was  the 
attempt  made  to  transfer  the  whole  Bulgarian  trade  to  Thcs- 
salonica  that  in  the  close  of  the  9th  century  caused  the  invasion 
of  the  empire  by  Simeon  of  Bulgaria.    In  904  the  Saracens 
from    the   Cjrrenaica   took   the   place'' by  storm;  the  public 
buildings  were  grievously  injured,  and  the  inhabitants  to  the 
number  of  23,000  were  carried  off  and  sold  as  slaves  throughout 
the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean.    In  1185  the  Normans  of 
Sicily  took  Thessalonica  after  a  ten  days'  siege,  and  perpetrated 
endless  barbarities,  of  which  Eustathiu^,  then  bishop  of  the  see, 
has  left  an  account.    In  1204  Baldwin,  conqueror  of  Constanti- 
nople, conferred  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica  on   Boniface, 
marquis  of  Montferrat;  but  in  1222  Theodore,  despot  of  Epirus, 
one  of  the  natural  enemies  of  the  new  kingdom,  took  the  city 
and  had  himself  there  crowned  by  the  patriarch  of  Macedonian 
Bulgaria.    On  the  death  of  Demetrius,  who  had  been  supported 
in  his  endeavour  to  recover  his  father's  throne  by  Pop>e  Honorius 
III.,  the  empty  title  of  king  of  Salonica  was  adopted  by  several 
claimants.    In  1266  the  house  of  Burgundy  received  a  grant  'of 
the  titular  kingdom  from  Baldwin  II.  when  he  was  titular 
emp>eror,  and  it  was  sold  by  Eudes  IV.  to  Philip  of  Tarentum, 
titular  emp>eror  of  Romania,  in  1320.    The  Venetians  to  whom  the 
city  was  transferred  by  one  of  the  Palaeologi,  were  in  power  when 
Murad  II.  appeared,  and  on  the  xst  of  May  1430,  in  spite  of  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  took  the  dty,  which  had 
thrice  previously  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.    They  cut  to 
pieces  the  body  of  St  Demetrius,  the  patron  saint  of  Salonica, 
who  had  been  the  Roman  proconsul  of  Greece,  under  Mazimian, 
and  was  martyred  in  aj>.  306.   In  1876  the  French  and  German 
consuls  at  Salonica  were  murdered  by  the  Turkish  populace. 
On  the  4th  of  September  xSgo  more  than  2000  houses  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  south-eastern  quarters  of  the  city. 
During  the  eariy  years  of  the  20th  century  Salonica  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  the 
Central  organization  of  the  Young  Turkey  Party,  which  carried 
out  the  constitutional  revolution  of  1908.    Before  this  event  the 
weakness  of  Turkey  had  encouraged  the  belief  that  Salonica 
would  ultimately  pass  under  the  control  of  Austria-Hungary 
or  one  of  the  Balkan  States,  and  this  belief  gave  rise  to  many 
political  intrigues  which  helped  to  delay  the  solution  of  the 
Macedonian  Question. 

VQayd. — ^The  vilayet  of  Salonica  has  an  area  of  13,310  sq.  m. 
and  an  estimated  population  of  1,150,000.  It  is  rich  in  minerals, 
including  chrome,  manganese,  zinc,  antimony,  iron,  argentiferous 
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lead,  arsenic  and  lignite,  but  some  of  these  are  unworked.  The 
dun  agricultural  products  are  grain,  rice,  beans,  cotton,  opium  and 
poppy  seed,  sesame,  fennel,  red  pepper,  and  much  of  the  finest 
tobacco  gnnm  in  Europe;  there  is  auo  some  trade  in  timber,  live- 
stock, slaos,  furs,  wool  and  silk  cocoons.  The  growth  of  commerce 
has  been  impeded  by  the  ignorance  of  cultivators,  the  want  of  good 
roads  and  the  unsettled  political  condition  of  Turkey.  Apart  from 
the  industries  carried  on  in  the  capital,  there  are  manufactures  of 
wine.  Uqiieurs.  sesame  oil,  doth,  macaroni  and  >oa^  The  principal 
towns,  bercs  (pop^  30,000},  Vodena  (35.000)  and  Cavalla  (24,000), 
are  described  m  separate  articles;  Hkviesh  (21,000)  is  the  centre  of 
an  anicultufa!  region,  Caraferia  (14,000)  a  manufacturing  town, 
and  Drama  (13,000)  one  of  the  centres  of  toba(,cco  cultivation. 

SALOOH,  a  large  room  for  the  reception  of  guests  in  a  mannon. 
The  French  s<^h  itself  b  formed  from  s^Ule,  Ger.  Saalf  hall, 
teception-room,  represented  in  Old  English  by  the  cognate  «af, 
hail,  properly  "  abiding-place,"  from  the  root  seen  in  Gothic 
saijauy  to  dwell,  cf.  Russ.  sdo^  village.  The  word  in  its  proper 
sense  has  now  a  somewhat  archaistic  flavour,  being  chiefly  used 
of  the  i8th  century,  and  it  has  come  prindpally  to  be  used  (i) 
of  the  large  rooms  on  passenger  steamers;  (2)  on  English 
railways  of  carriages  for  the  accommodation  of  large  parties 
not  divided  into  compartments,  and  in  the  United  States  of  the 
so-called  *'  drawing-room  cars  ";  and  (3)  of  a  bar  or  place  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicants. 

SALSAF7,  or  Salsify,  Tragopogon  porrijdius,  a  hardy 
biennial,  with  long,  cylindrical,  fleshy,  esculent  roots,  which,  when 
properly  cooked,  are  extremely  delicate  and  wholesome;  it 
occurs  in  meadows  and  pastures  in  the  Mediterranean  region, 
and  in  Britian  is  confined  to  the  south  of  England,  but  i&  not 
native.  The  salsafy  requires  a  free,  rich,  deep  soil,  which  should 
be  trenched  in  autumn,  the  manure  used  being  placed  at  two 
spades'  depth  from  the  surface.  The  first  crop  should  be  sown 
in  Mardi,  and  the  main  crop  in  April,  in  rows  a  foot  from  each 
other,  the  plants  being  afterwards  thinned  to  8  in.  apart.  In 
November  the  whitish  roots  should  be  taken  up  and  stored  in 
sand  for  immediate  use,  others  being  secured  in  a  similar  way 
during  intervaJs  of  mfld  weather.  The  genus  Tragopogon  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Compositae,  and  b  represented  in  Britain  by 
goat's  beard,  T.  pratensist  found  in  meadows,  pastures  and  waste 
places.  The  flowers  dose  at  noon,  whence  the  popular  name 
"  John-go-to-bed-at-noon." 

SAISETTB  (»"  sixty-six  villages  "),  a  large  island  in  British 
Indiav  N.  of  Bombay  city,  forming  part  of  Thana  district. 
Area,  246  sq.  m.  It  is  connected  with  Bombay  Island  and  also 
with  the  mainland  by  bridge  and  causeway.  Salsette  is  a 
beautiful,  well-wooded  tract,  its  surface  being  diversified  by  hills 
and  mountains,  some  <d  considerable  height,  while  it  is  rich  in 
rice  fields.  In  various  parts  of  the  island  are  ruins  of  Portuguese 
churches,  convents  and  villas;  while  the  cave  temples  of  Kanheri 
form  a  subject  of  'interest.  There  are  109  Buddhist  caves, 
which  date  from  the  end  of  the  and  century  A.D.,  but  are  not  so 
interesting  as  those  of  Ajanta,  Ellora  and  Karli.  Salsette  is 
crossed  by  two  lines  of  railway,  which  have  encouraged  the 
building  of  villa  residences  by  the  wealthier  merchants  of  Bombay. 
The  population  in  xgox  was  146,933.  The  island  was  taken 
from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1739,  and  from  them 
by  the  British  in  1774;  it  was  formally  annexed  to  the  East 
India  Company's  dominions  in  1782  by  the  treaty  of  Salbai. 

There  b  another  Salsette  in  the  Fortugucse  settlement  of  Goa,  a 
district  with  a  population  (1900)  of  113,061. 

SALSOMAGGIORE.  a  village  of  Emilia,  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Parma,  6  m.  S.W.  of  Borgo  San  Donnino  by  steam  tramway. 
Pop.  (1901)  1387  (village);  7274  (commune).  It  b  situated 
525  ft.  above  sea-level  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  & 
popular  watering-place,  the  baths  being  especially  frequented. 
TIk  water  b  strongly  saline. 

SALT*  SIR  TITUS,  Bart.(x8o3-i876),  English  manufacturer, 
was  bom  on  the  20th  of  September  1803,  at  Morley,  Yorkshire. 
In  1820  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  wool-stapling  at  Bradford, 
and  hb  father,  having  followed  him  there  and  started  in  that 
bustncsSy  took  him  into  partnership  in  1824.  His  success  in  intro- 
ducing the  coarse  Russian  wool  (donskoi)  into  English  worsted 
manufacture,  due  to  sperial  machinery  of  his  own  devising, 
gave  hb  firm  a  great  impetus.   In  1836  he  solved  the  dilficuUies 


of  working  alpaca  (q.v.)  wool,  created  an  enormous  industry 
in  the  production  of  the  staple  goods  for  which  that  name  was 
retain^,  and  became  one  of  the  richest  manufacturers  in  Brad- 
ford. In  1853  he  opened,  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city  on  the  Aire, 
the  extensive  works  and  model  manufacturing  town  of  Saltaire. 
From  1859-1861  Salt  was  M.  P.  for  Bradford,  of  which  dty  he  had 
been  mayor  in  1848,  and  in  1869  he  was  created  a  baronet. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  September  1876,  and  was  accorded  a 
public  f imeral.  After  hb  death  hb  many  benevolent  institutions 
at  Saltaire,  at  first  continued  by  hb  widow,  were  transferred  to  a 
trust. 

See  R.  Balgamie,  Sir  Titus  Salt,  kis  Life  and  its  Lessons. 

SALT  (a  common  Teutonic  word,  cf.  Dutch  tout,  Ger.  Sakt 
Scand.  salt;  cognate  with  Gr.  &Xc,  Lat.  sat).  In  chembtry 
the  term  salt  b  given  to  a  compound  formed  by  substituting  the 
hydrogen  of  an  add  by  a  metal  or  a  radical  acting  as  a  metal,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  by  eliminating  the  dements  of 
water  between  an  add  and  a  base  (see  Acio;  Chemistky). 

Common  Salt, 

Common  salt,  or  simply  salt,  is  the  name  given  to  the  native 
and  industrial  forms  of  sodium  chloride,  NaCl.  Pure  sodium 
chloride,  which  may  be  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  into  a  saturated  solution  of  the  commercial  salt,  whereupon 
it  b  predpitated,  forms  colourless,  crystalline  cubes  (see  also 
below  under  Rock  salt)  which  melt  at  8is.4r^,  and  begins  to 
volatilize  at  slightly  higher  temperatures.  It  b  readily  soluble 
in  water,  xoo  parts  of  which  dissolve  35- 5 2  parts  at  o"  and 
39.  x6  parts  at  xoo".  The  saturated  solution  at  109.7*  contains 
40'35  parts  of  salt  to  xoo  of  water.  On  cooling  a  saturated 
solution  to  -xo*,  or  by  cooling  a  solution  in  hot  hydrochloric  add, 
the  hydrate^NaCL  2HtO  separates;  on  further  cooling  an  aqueous 
solution  to '-20**  a  cryohydrate  containing  23*7%  of  the  salt  is 
deposited.  The  consideration  of  this  important  substance  falls 
under  two  heads,  rdating  respectively  to  sea  salt  or  ".  bay  "  salt 
and  "  rock  **  salt  or  mineral  salt.  The  one  is  probably  derived 
from  the  other,  most  rock  salt  deposits  bearing  evidence  of  having 
been  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  lakes  or  seas. 

Sea  Salt, — ^Assuming  that  each  gallon  of  sea  water  contains 
0*2547  lb  of  salt,  and  allowing  an  average  density  2*24  for  rock- 
salt,  it  has  been  computed  that  the  entire  ocean  if  dried  up  would 
yield  no  less  than  four  and  a  half  million  cubic  miles  of  rock-salt, 
or  about  fourteen  and  a  half  times  the  bulk  of  the  entire  continent 
of  Europe  above  high-water  mark.  The  proportion  of  sodium 
chloride  in  the  water  of  the  ocean,  where  it  is  mixed  with  small 
quantities  of  other  salts,  is  on  the  average  about  3.33  %,  ranging 
from  2*9%  for  the  polar  seas  to  3-55%  or  more  at  the  equator. 
Enclosed  seas,  such  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Caspbn  and  others,  are  dependent 
of  course  for  the  proportion  and  quality  of  thdr  saline  matter 
on  local  drcumstances  (see  Ocean). 

At  cffie  time  almost  the  whole  of  the  salt  in  commerce  was 
produced  from  the  evaporation  of  sea  water,  and  indeed  salt  so 
made  still  forms  a  staple  commodity  in  many  countries  possessing 
a  seaboard,  espedally  those  where  the  climate  is  dry  and  the 
summer  of  long  duration.  In  Portugal  there  are  salt  works  at 
Setubal,  Alcacer  do  Sal,  Figueira  and  Aveiro.  Spain  has  salt 
works  at  the  3ay  of  Cadiz,  the  Balearic  Islands,  &c.;  Italy  at 
Sicily,  Naples,  Tuscany  and  Sardinia.  France  has  its  "  marais 
salants  du  midi  "  and  also  works  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard; 
whibt  Austria  has  "  Salzgirten  "  at  various  places  on  the  Adriatic 
(Sabbioncello,  Trieste,  Pirano,  Capo  d'Istria,&c.).  In  England 
and  Scotland  the  industry  has  greatly  fallen  off  imder  the 
competition  of  the  rock-sidt  works  of  Cheshire. 

The  process  of  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  sea  water  was 
studied  by  Usiglio  on  Mediterranean  water  at  Ccttc.  The  density 
at  first  was  x*02.  Primarily^  but  a  slight  deposit  is  formed  (none 
until  the  concentration  arrives  at  specific  gravity  i'0509),  this 
deposit  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  calcium  carbonate  and. ferric 
oxtde.  This  goes  on  till  a  density  of  t  •  1315  is  attained,  when  hydrated 
calcium  sulphate  begins  to  deposit,  and  continues  till  specific 
gravity  i '26116  is  reached.  At  a  density  of  i'2 18  the  deposit  becomes 
augmented  by  sodium  chloride,  whtch  goes  down  mixed  with  a 
little  magnesium  chloride  and  sulphate.    At  specific  gravity  i  '2461  a 
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little  sodium  bromide  has  begun  also  to  deposit.   At  specific  gravity 
1*31 1  the  volume  of  the  water  contained- ' 

Magnesium  sulphate    .     .     .     .  1 1*45% 

Magnesium  chloride     ....  I9'53  [j 

Sodium  chloride i5'9o% 

Sodium  bromide           .     .     .     »  3-04  % 

Potassium  chloride       ....  3'30% 

Up  to  the  time  then  that  the  water  became  concentrated  to 
specific  gravity  1-2 18  only  0-150  of  deposit  had  formed,  and  that 
chiefly  composed  of  lime  and  iron,  but  between  specific  gravity 
I-3I8  and  1*313  there  is  deposited  a  mixture  of — 

Calcium  sulphate 0-0283  % 

Magnesium  sulphate    ....  0-0624% 

Magnesium  chloride    ....  0-0153% 

Sodium  chloride     .....  2-7107% 

Sodium  bromide     .....  0-0222  % 

2-8389% 

Of  this  about  95%  is  sodium  chloride.  Up  to  this  point  the 
separation  of  the  salu  has  taken  place  in  a  fairly  regular  manner, 
but  now  the  temperature  begins  to  exert  an  influence,  and  some  of 
the  salts  deposited  in  the  cold  of  the  night  dissolve  again  partially 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  By  night  the  liquor  gives  nearly  pure  mag- 
nesium sulphate:  in  the  day  the  same  sulphate  mixed  with  sodium 
and  potassium  chlorides  is  deposited.  The  mother-liquor  now  falls 
to  a  specific  gravity  of  1-3082  to  1-2965,  and  yields  a  very  mixed 
deposit  of  magnesium  bromide  and  chloride,  potassium  chloride 
and  magnesium  sulphate,  with  the  double  magnesium  and  potassium 
sulphate,  corresponding  to  the  kainite  of  Stassfurt.  ^  There  is  also 
deposited  a  double  magnesium  and  potassium  chloride,  similar  to 
the  carnallite  of  Stassfurt,  and  finally  the  mother-liquor,  which  has 
now  again  risen  to  specific  gravity  1*3374.  contains  only  pure  mag- 
nesium chloride. 

The  application  of  these  results  to  the  production  of  salt  from  sea 
water  is  obvious.  A  large  piece  of  land,  barely  above  high-water 
mark,  is  levelled,  and  if  necessary  puddled  with  clay.  In  tidal  seas 
a  "  jas  "  (or  storage  reservoir)  is  constructed  alongsde,  similarly 
rendered  impervious,  in  which  the  water  is  allowed  to  settle  and 
concentrate  to  a  certain  extent.  In  non-tidal  seas  this  storage 
basin  is  not  required.  The  prepared  land  is  partitioned  off  into 
large  basins  {ademes  or  muants)  and  others  (called  in  France  aires, 
teuilUts  or  UMes  salanUs)  which  get  smaller  and  more  shallow  in 
proportion  as  they  are  intended  to  receive  the  water  as  it  becomes 
more  and  more  concentrated,  just  sufficient  fall  being  allowed  from 
one  set  of  basins  to  the  other  to  cause  the  water  to  flow  slowly 
through  them.  The  flow  is  often  assisted  by  pumping.  The  sea 
salt  thus  made  is  collected  into  small  heaps  on  the  paths  around 
the  basins  or  the  floors  of  the  basins  themselves,  and  here  it  under- 
goes a  first  partial  purification,  the  more  deliquescent  salts  (especially 
the  magnesium  chloride)  being  allowed  to  drain  dway.  From  these 
heaps  it  is  collected  into  larger  ones,  where  it  drains  further,  and 
becomes  more  purified.  The  salt  is  collected  from  the  suriace  by 
means  of  a  sort  of  wooden  scoop  or  scraper,  but  in  spite  of  every 
precaution  some  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  produced  is  inevitably 
ukcn  up  with  it,  communicating  a  red  or  grey  tint. 

Generally  speaking  this  salt,  which  may  contain  up  to  15% 
of  impurities,  goes  into  commerce  just  as  it  is,  but  in  some  cases 
it  is  taken  first  to  the  refinery,  where  it  either  is  simply  washed 
and  then  stove-dried  before  being  sent  out,  or  is  dissolved  in 
fresh  water  and  then  boiled  down  and  crystallized  like  white  salt 
from  rock-salt  brine.  The  salt  of  the  "  salines  du  midi  "  of  the 
south-east  of  France  is  far  purer,  containing  about  5%  of 
impurities.  In  northern  Russia  and  in  Siberia  sea  water  is 
concentrated  by  freezing,  the  ice  which  separates  containing 
little  salt;  the  brine  is  then  boiled  down  when  an  impure  sea  salt 
is  deposited. 

Rock-salt. — To  mineralogists  rock-salt  is  often  known  as 
halite — a  name  suggested  in  1847  by  £.  F.  Glocker  from  the 
Greek  &Xs  (salt).  The  word  halite,  however,  is  sometimes 
used  not  only  for  the  species  rock-salt  but  as  a  group-name  to 
include  a  series  of  haloid  minerals,  of  which  that  species  is  the 
type.  Halite  or  rock-sail  crystallizes  in  the  cubic  system, 
usually  in  cubes,  rarely  in  octahedra;  the  cubes  being  .solid, 
unlike  the  skeleton-cubes  obtained  by  rapid  evaporation  of 
brine.  The  mineral  has  perfect  cubic  cleavage.  Percussion- 
figures,  readily  made  on  the  cleavage-faces,  have  rays  parallel 
to  faces  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron;  whilst  figures  etched 
with  water  represent  the  four-faced  cube.  Rock-salt  commonly 
occurs  in  cleavable  masses,  or  sometimes  in  laminar,  granular 
or  fibrous  forms,  the  finely  fibrous  variety  being  known  as 
"hair-salt."     The  hardness  is  2  to  2*5  and  the  spec  grav. 


2-z  to  2*6.  Rock-salt  when  pure  is  colourless  and  transparent, 
but  is  usually  red  or  brown  by  mechanical  admixture  with  ferric 
oxide  or  hydroxide.  The  salt  is  often  grey,  through  bitununous 
matjter  or  other  impurity,  and  rarely  green,  blue  or  violet. 
The  blue  colour,  which  disappears  on  heating  or  dissolving 
the  salt,  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  sodium 
subchloride,  sodium,  sulphur  or  of  a  certain  compound  of  iron, 
or  again  to  the  existence  of  minute  cavities  with  parallel  walls. 
Halite  occasionally  exhibits  double  refraction,  perhaps  due  to 
natural  pressure  It  is  remarkably  diathermanous,  or  capable 
of  transmitting  heat -rays,  and  has  therefore  been  used  in  certain 
physical  investigations.  Pure  halite  consists  only  of  sodium 
chloride,  but  salt  usually  contains  certain  magnesium  compounds 
rendering  it  deliquescent..  Minute  vesicular  cavities  are  not 
infrequently  present,  sometimes  as  negative  cubes,  and  these 
may  contain  saline  solutions  or  carbon  dioxide  or  gaseous 
hydrocarbons.  Some  salt  decrepitates  on  solution  (Knisttrsalz), 
the  phenomenon  being  due  to  the  escape  of  condensed  gases. 

Halite  may  occur  as  a  sublimate  on  lava,  as  at  Vesuvius 
and  some  other  volcanoes,  where  it  is  generally  associated  with 
potassium  chloride;  but  its  usual  mode  of  occurrence  is  in 
bedded  deposits,  often  lenticular,  and  sometimes  of  great  thick* 
ness.  The  salt  is  commonly  associated  with  gypsum,  often  also 
with  anhydrite,  and  occasionally  with  sylvite,  carnallite  and  other 
minerals  containing  potassium  and  magnesium.  Deposits  of 
rock-salt  have  evidently  been  formed  by  the  evaporation  of 
salt  water,  probably  in  areas  of  inland  drainage  or  enclosed 
basins,  like  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  or 
perhaps  in  some  cases  in  an  arm  of  the  sea  partially  cut  off, 
like  the  Kara  Bughaz,  which  forms  a  natural  salt-pan  on  the  cast 
side  of  the  Caspian.  Such  beds  of  salt  are  found  in  strata  of 
very  varied  geological  age;  the  Salt  Range  of  the  Punjab,  for 
instance,  is  probably  of  Cambrian  age,  while  the  famous  salt- 
dcposits  of  Wicliczka,  near  Cracow,  have  been  referred  to  the 
Pliocene  period.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  including  the 
British  area,  the  Triassic  age  offered  conditions  especially 
favourable  for  the  formation  of  large  salt -deposits. 

In  England  extensive  deposits  of  rock-salt  are  found  near  the  base 
of  the  KeupcT  marl,  especially  in  Cheshire.  The  mineral  occurs 
generally  in  lenticular  deposits,  which  may  reach  a  thickness  of 
more  than  100  ft.;  but  it  is  mined  only  to  a  limited  extent,  most  of 
the  salt  being  obtained  from  brine  springs  and  wells  which  derive 
their  saline  character  from  deposits  01  salts.  Much  salt  is  obtained 
from  north  Lancashire;  as  also  from  the  brine  pits  of  Staffordshire. 
Worcestershire.  Yorkshire.  Durham  and  the  Isle  of  Man  (Point  of 
Ayre).  The  salt  of  N.E.  Yorkshire  and  S.  Durham  is  regarded  by 
some  authorities  as  Permian,  but  that  near  Carrickfereus  in  Co. 
Antrim,  Ireland,  is  undoubtedly  of  Triassic  age.  The  Antrim  salt 
was  discovered  in  1850  during  a  search  for  coal:  one  of  the  beds  at 
Duncrue  mine  has  a  thickness  of  80  ft.  Important  deposits  of  rock- 
salt  occur  in  the  Kcuper  at  Berchtesgaden,  in  the  Bavarian  Alps; 
at  Hall  in  Tirol  and  at  Hallein.  Halistatt.  Ischl  and  Ausscc  in  the 
Salzkammergut  in  Austria.  Salt  occurs  in  the  Muschelkalk  at 
Fricdrichshall  and  some  other  localities  in  Wurttcmberg  and  T-hur- 
ingia;  and  in  the  Buntcr  at  Schoningen  near  Brunswick. 

The  Permian  system  (Zechstcin)  yields  the  great  salt-deposits 
worked  at  Stassfurt  and  at  Halle  in  Prussian  Saxony.  The  Stassfurt 
deposits  are  of  special  importance  for  the  sake  of  the  associated  salts 
of  potassium  and  magnesium,  such  as  carnallite  and  kainite.  These 
deposits,  in  addition  to  having  a  high  commercial  importance, 
present  certain  problems  which  have  received  much  attention,  more 
particularly  at  the  hands  of  van't  HofT  and  his  collaborators,  whose 
results  are  embodied  in  his  Zur  Bildung  der  ozeanisckm  SaUab- 
tagerungen,  vol.  i.  (1905),  vol.  ii.  O909).  (A  summary  is  given  in 
A.  W.  Stewart,  Recent  Advances  in  Physical  and  Inorganu  Ckemtstry, 
l^oqi  see  also  van't  Hoflf.  Lectures  on  Theoretual  and  Physual 
Chemistry,  vol.  i.)  A  typical  section  is  as  follows:  Beneath  the 
surface  soil  of  sandstone  there  is  a  layer  up  to  100  ft.  in  thickness 
of  carnallite.  MgClrKCl-6HA  mixed  with  a  little  salt;  this  is 
followed  by  a  thicker  deposit  of  kieserite,  MgS04-HtO,  containing 
rather  more  salt  than  the  upper  bed.  Deeper  down  there  are  iuc- 
cessivcly  strata  of  polyhalite,  MgSO«-K,SO«-2CaSO«-2HA  and 
anhydnte.  CaSOi.  interspersed  with  regular  layers  of  rock-salt; 
whilst  below  the  anhydrite  we  have  the  main  rock-salt  deposits. 
A  bed  of  rock-salt  in  the  Zechstcin  at  Sperenberg  near  Berlin  has 
been  proved  by  boring  to  have  a  thickness  of  upwards  of  4000  ft. 
The  salt  of  Bex  in  Switzerland  is  Jurassic,  whilst  Cretaceous  salt 
occurs  in  Westphalia  and  AiKi*?rs.  Important  deposits  of  salt  are 
developed  in  m.-iny  f)arts  of  the  Tertiary  strata.  At  Cardona.  near 
Barcelona,  Tertiary  salt  forms  hill-masses,  while  the  Carpathiaa 
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SALTA 


the  workmen  live  teems  wptdBUBy  pretenrttive  agaiait  oolda.  ztei- 
matism,  neuralgia,  &c. 

A  parliamentary  commission  iras  appointed  in  l88i  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  the  disastrous  subadenoes  which  are  constantly  taking 
place  in  all  the  salt  districts,  and  the  provision  of  a  remedy.  It  led 
to  no  lecfBlatlve  action;  but  the  evil  is  recognized  as  a  grave  one. 
At  NorUiwich  and  Winsford  scarcely  a  house  or  a  chinuey  stack 
remains  straight.  Houses  are  keyed  up  with  "  shape,"  "  face  plates  " 
and  "  bolts,  and  onlv  kept  from  falhng  by  leaning  on  one  another. 
The  doors  and  windows  have  become  lozenge-uapttl,  the  walls 
bu^:ed  and  the  floors  crooked.  Buildings  have  sunk — some  of  them 
disappearing  altogether.  Lakes  have  been  formed  where  there  was 
solia  ground  b^ore,  and  incalculable  damage  done  to  property  in 
all  quarters.  At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  thu  grievance 
can  be  remedied  without  inflif^ing  serious  injury,  almost  ruin,  upon 
the  salt  trade.  The  workings  in  Creat  Britam  represent  the  annual 
abstraction  of  rather  more  than  a  mass  of  rock  equal  to  a  foot  in 
thickness  spread  over  a  square  mile.  The  table  gives  the  outputs  in 
metric  tons  of  the  most  important  producers  in  1900  and  1905  (from 
Rothwell,  Mineral  Industry,  1908). 

Salt  Production  in  Mttrie  Tons. 


1900. 

1905. 

Austria 

France 

Germany     .... 
Hungary      .... 

India 

Italy 

I*P»?     

Russia 

Spain 

l^ted  Kingdom    .     . 

Unitecl  States   .     .     . 

i,om!634 
1,514.037 

189.363 
1,021436 

367.355 
660,694 

1.768,005 

450.041 

i,«73.6oi 

3.651.278 

343.375 
1. 130.000 

1.777.557 

195410 

1,212,600 

'493451 
1,920.149 

3.297.285 

See  F.  A.  FQreri  Sattbergbau-  und  Saknenkunde  (Braunschweig. 
1900):  J.  O.  Freiherr  von  Buschmann.  Das  Salt:  dessen  Vorkomnun 
knd  Vermertung  (Leipzig,  voL  i,  IQ09.  voL  2.  1906).  (X.) 

Ancient  History  and  Kdipous  Symbolism. — ^Salt  must  have  been 
quite  unattainable  tQ  prinutive  man  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus  the  Odyssey  (xL  122  seq.)  speaks  of  inlanders  (in  Epirus  ?)  who 
do  not  know  the  sea  and  use  no  salt  with  their  food.  In  some  parta 
of  America,  and  even  of  India  (among  the  Todas).  talt  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Europeans;  and  there  are  still  parts  of  central  Africa 
where  the  use  of  it  is  a  luxury  confined  to  the  rich.  Indeed,  where 
men  live  mainly  on  milk  and  flesh,  consuming  the  latter  raw  or 
roasted,  so  that  its  salts  are  not  lost,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add 
•odium  chloride,  and  thuf  we  understand  how  the  Numidian  nomads 
in  the  time  of  Sallust  and  the  Bedouins  of  *Hadramut  at  the  present 
day  never  eat  salt  with  their  food.  On  the  other  hand,  cereal  or 
vegetable  diet  calls  for  a  supplement  of  salt,  and  so  does  boiled  meat. 
The  important  part  played  oy  the  mineral  in  the  history  of  commerce 
and  religion  depends  on  this  fact;  at  a  very  early  sta^  of  pi-ogiess 
salt  became  a  neceaary  of  life  to  most  nations,  and  m  many  cases 
they  could  procure  it  only  from  abroad,  from  the  sea-coast,  or  from 
districts  like  that  of  Palmyra  where  s^lty  incrustation?  are  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  soiL    Sometimes  indeed  a  kind  of  salt  was 

5ot  from  the  ashes  of  saline  plants  {e.g.  by  the  Umbrians,  Aristotle. 
teL  iL  p.  ^59),  or  by  pouring  the  water  of  a  brackish  stream  over 
a  fire  of  (saline)  wood  and  collecting  the  ashes,  as  was  done  in  andent 
Germany  (Tac  il«ifi.  ziiL  57),  in  Gaul  and  in  Spain  (Plin.  H.N. 
zxxi.  7.82seq.);  but  th^se  were  imperfect  surrogates.  Among  inland 
peoples  a  salt  spring  was  regarded  as  a  special  gift  of  the  go<M.  The 
Chaonians  in  Epirus  had  one  which  flowed  into  a  stream  where  there 
were  no  fish;  and  the  legend  was  that  Heracles  had  aUowed  their 
forefathers  to  have  salt  instead  of  fish  (Arist.  itf  supra).  The  Ger- 
mans waged  war  for  saline  streams,  and  believed  that  thie  presence  of 
aalt  in  the  soil  invested  a  district  with  peculiar  sanctity  and  made  it 
a  place  where  prayers  were  most  readuy  heard  (Tac  «l  su^.).  That 
a  religious  ngnificancc  was  attached  to  a  substance  so  hignly  prized 
and  wnich  was  often  obtained  with  difficulty  is  no  more  than  natural. 
And  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  habitual  use  of  salt  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  advance  irom  nomadic  to  agricultural 
life.  «.«.  with  precisely  that  step  in  civilization  which  oad  most 
influence  on  the  cults  of  almost  ail  ancient  nationa.  The  gods  ita« 
worshipped  as  the  givers  of  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  eaith,  and,  as  all 
over  tne  world  "  bread  and  salt  "  jn>  together  in  common  use  and 
common  phrase,  salt  was  habituauy  associated  with  offerii^is,  at 
ksiLst  with  all  offerings  which  consisted. in  whole  or  in  part  of  cereal 
dements.  Thb  practice  is  found  alike  among  the  Greeks  a^id  Romans 
and  among  the  Semitic  peoples  (Lev.  iL  13);  Homer  calls  salt 
"divine,"  and  Plato  names  it  "a  substance  dear  to.  the  gods" 
{Timaeus,  p.  60;  cf.  Plutarch,  Sympos.  v.  10).  As  covenants  we.e 
ordinarily  made  over  a  sacrificial  mttl,  in  which  salt  was  a  necessary 
element,  the  expreaaon  "  a  covenant  of  salt  "  (Numb.  zviiL  19)  u 
easily  understood;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  preservative 
qualities  of  salt  were  held  to  make  it  a  peculiariy  fittinjg  symbol  of 
ail  enduring  compact,  and  influenced  the  choice  of  this,  particular 
element  of  the  covenant  meal  as  that  which  was  regarded  «•  sealing 


an  obligation  to  fidelity.  Anioog  the  aocienta,  as  among  Orientals 
down  to  the  present  day,  every  meal  that  included  salt  had  a  certain 
aacred  character  and  created  a  bond  of  piety  and  gnest  friendship 
between  the  participants.  Hence  the  Greek  phrase  Kkn  •«! 
rpAjrafov  wn^tfiolpwof,  the  Arab  phrase  "  there  is  nit  between  us," 
the  expression  "  to  eat  the  salt  of  the  palace  "  (Ezra  iv.  14,  R.V.). 
the  modem  Persian  phrase  namak  harim,  "  untrue  to  salt,  *  Le. 
disloyal  or  ungrateful,  and  many  others.  Both  earhr  in  the  history  of 
the  Roman  army  and  in  later  times  an  allowance  01  salt  was  made  to 
officers  and  men.  In  imperial  times,  however,  this  solarium  was  aa 
allowance  of  money  for  salt  (see  Salary). 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  some  of  the  oldest  trad^  rotites 
were  created  for  trafiic  in  salt;  at  any  rate  salt  and  incense,  tlae 
chief  economic  and  religious  necessaries  ot  the  ancient  wwld.  play 
a  great  part  in  all  that  we  know  of  the  ancient  hi^waysof  oorameroe. 
Thus  one  pf  the  oldest  roada  in  Italy  is  the  Vta  5a<am,  by  which  the 
produce  01  the  salt  pans  of  Oscia  was  carried  up  into  the  Sabine 
country.  Herodotus  s  account  of  the  caravan  route  uniting  the  salt- 
oases  of  the  iibyan  desert  (iv.  181.  seq.)  makes  it  plain  that  this  was 
mainly  a'salt-road,  and  to  the  present  day  the  caravan  trade  of  the 
Sahara  ia  largely  a  trade  in  salt.  The  salt  of  Palmyra  was  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  vast  trade  between  the  Syrian  ports  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  (see  Palmyra),  and  kmg  after  the  gbnr  of  the  great 
merchant  dty  was  past "  the  salt  of  Tadmor  "  retained  its  reputation 
(MasHldi  viiL  398).  In  like  manner  the  andent  trade  between  the 
Aegean  and  the  coasts  of  southern  Rusda  was  largdy  dependent 
on  the  salt  pans  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  and  on  the  salt  fi^ 
brought  from  this  district  (Herod,  iv.  53:  Dio  Chrys.  p.  437).  In 
nioenidan  commerce  salt  and  salt  fish— -the  latter  a  valued  ddicacy 
in  the  aAdent  world — always  formed  an  important  itenL  The  vast 
salt  mines  of  northern  India  were  worked  before  the  time  of  Alexander 
(Strabo  v.  2,  6,  xv.  i,  30)  and  must  have  been  the  centre  of  a  wide- 
spread trade.  The  economic  importance  of  salt  is  further  indicated 
by  the  almost  universal  prevalence  in  ancient  and  medieval  tinea, 
and  indeed  in  most  countries  down  to  the  present  day,  of  salt  taxes 
or  of  government  monopolies,  which  have  not  often  been  directed, 
as  they  were  in  ancient  Rome,  to  enable  every  one  to  procure  so 
necessary  a  condiment  at  a  moderate  price.  In  Oriental  systems 
of  taxation  high  imposts  on  salt  are  seldom  lacking  and  are  often 
carried  out  in  a  very  oppressive  way,  one  result  Of  this  being  that  the 
article  is  apt  to  reach  the  consumer  in  a  very  impure  sute  landy 
mixed  with  earth.  "  The  salt  which  has  lost  ita  savour  "  (Matt, 
v.  13)  is  simply  the  earthy  residuum  of  such  an  impure  salt  after  the 
sodium  chloride  has  been  xvashed  out. 

Cakes  of  sslt  have  been  used  as  money  in  more  than  one  part  of 
the  world — for  example,  in  Abyssinia  and  elsewhere  in  Africa,  and 
in  Tibet  and  adjoimng  parts.  See  the  testimony  of<  Maroo  P<Ao 
(bk.  ii.  ch.  48)  and  Colonel  Yule's  note  upon  analogous  customs 
elsewhere  and  on  the  use  of  salt  as  a  medium  of  excnange  in  the 
Shan  foaiket*  down  to  our  own  time,  in  his  translation  of  Polo  iL 
48  seq.  In  the  same  work  interesting  details  are  civen  as  to  the 
importance  of  salt  in  the  finandal  system  of  the  Mongol  emperors 
(iLaooseq.).  CW.  R.S) 

BALTA,  a  N.W.  province  of  Aigentina,  bounded  N.  by  Bolivia 
and  the  province  of  Jujuy,  £.  by  the  territories  of  Formosa 
and  the  Chaco,  S.  by  Santiago  dd  Estero  and  Tacum&n,  and  W. 
by  the  Los  Andes  territory  and  Bolivia.  Area,  62,184  sq.  m.; 
pop.  (1904,  estimated)  136,059.  The  western  part  of  the  province 
Is  mountainous,  bdng  traversed  Irom  N.  to  S.  by  the  eastern 
chains  of  the  Andes.  Indenting  these,  however,  are  large 
valleys,  or  bays,  of  highly  fertile  and  comparativdy  levd  land, 
like  that  in  which  the  dty  of  Salta  is  situated.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  province  is  chiefly  composed  of  extensive  areas  of 
alluvial  plains  bdonging  to  the  Chaco  formation,  whose  deep, 
fertile  soils  are  among  tbe  best  in  Argentina.  This  part  of  the 
province  is  wdl  wooded  witb  valuable  construction  timbers 
and  furniture  woods.  The  drainage  to  the  Paraguay  is  through 
the  Bermejo,  whose  tributaries  cover  the  northern  part  ci  the 
province;  and  through  the  Pasage  or  Juramento,  called  Salado 
on  its  lower  oouxse,  whose  tributaries  cover  the  southern  part 
of  the  iMwince  and  whose  waters  are  discharged  into  the  Parani. 
The  climate  is  hot,  and  the  year  is  divided  into  a  wet  and  a  diy 
season,  the  latter  characterized  by  extreme  aridity.  Irrigation 
is  necessary  in  a  great  part  of  the  province,  thou^  the  rainfall 
is  abundant  in  the  wet  season,  about  21  in.  Fever  and  ague, 
locally  called  ckucho,  is  prevalent  on  the  lowlands,  but  in  the 
mountain  districts  the  dimate  is  healthy.  There  is  considerable 
undeveloped  mineral  wealth,  induding  gold,  silver  and  copper, 
but  its  inhabitants  are  almost  ezdusivdy  agriculturist.  Its 
principal  products  are  sugar,  rum  (aiuardietUe),  wine,  wheat, 
Indian  com,,  barle/,  tobacco,  alfalfa  and  coffee.  The  Oaf ayate 
wines  are  excellent,  but  are  chiefly  consumed  in  the  province. 
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Various  tzopkal  fruits  are  produced  in*  abundance,  but  are  not 
sent  to  market  on  account  of  the  cost  of  transporution.  Stock- 
raising  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  for  the  home  and  Bolivian 
markets.  The  province  is  traversed  by  a  government  railway 
(the  Central  Northmi)  running  northward  &om  Tucuman  to 
the  Bolivian  frontier,  with  a  branch  from  General  Gdemes 
westward  to  the  city  of  Salta  iq.v.),  the  provincial  capital 
The  principal  towns  are  Orsn  (1904,  3000)  on  a  small  tributary 
(the  Zenta)  of  the  Bermejo,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province, 
formcriy  an  important  dq)Ot  in  the  Bolivian  trade,  and  nearly 
destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  1871  and  1873;  Rosario  de  Lerma 
(pop.  1904, 3500);  30m.  N.W.  of  Salta  in  the  great  Lerma  vaUey; 
and  Rosario  de  la  Fiontera  (pop.  1904, 1200)  near  the  Tucuman 
frontier,  celebrated  for  its  hot  mineral  baths  and  gfunbling 
establishment. 

Saka  was  at  one  time  a  psit  of  the  great  Inca  empire,  which 
extended  aouthward  into  Tucuman  and  Kioia.  It  was  overrun  by 
adventoren  after  the  Spanish  cooqueat.  The  first  Spanish  aettle- 
mctit  within  its  borden  was  nuuie  by  Hernando  de  Lenna  in  158a. 
Salta  was  at  first  governed  from  Tucuman,  but  in  1776  was  made 
caoital  of  the  northern  inteodencia,  which  included  Cataroarca, 
Jujuy  and  Tucuman.  After  the  War  of  Independence  there  was  a 
new  division,  and  Salta  was  ^ven  its  present  boundaries  with  the 
cacrptioo  of  the  disputed  territory  on  the  Chilean  frontier,  now  the 
territory  of  Los  Andes. 

SALTA,  a  dty  of  Argentina,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  and  see  of  a  bishopric,  on  a  small  tributary  (the  Arias) 
of  the  Fassge,  or  Juramento,  976  m.  by  tail  N.N.W.  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Pop.  (1904,  estimated)  x8,ooo.  Salta  is  built  on  an  open 
plain  3560  ft.  above  the  sea,  nearly  enclosed  with  mountains. 
The  climate  is  warm  and  changeable,  malarial  in  summer.  The 
dty  is  laid  out  regulariy,  with  broad,  paved  streets  and  several 
paries.  Some  of  the  more  important  public  buildings  face  on 
the  plcaa  moycr.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance. 
Salta  was  once  largely  interested  in  the  Bolivian  trade,  and  is 
still  a  chief  distributing  centre  for  the  settlements  of  the  Andean 
plateau.  Near  the  dty  is  the  battlefield  where  (jeneral  Belgrano 
won  the  first  vic^ry  from  the  Spanish  forces  (1819)  in  the  War 
of  Independence.  There  is  a  large  mestizo  element  in  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  Spanish  element  stUl  retains  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  its  colonial  ancestors.  In  Salta  Spanish  is  still  spoken 
with  the  long-drawn  intonations  and  mek)diou8  "  U  "  of  southern 

Spain. 

Salta  was  founded  in  1582  by  Governor  Abreu  under  the  title  of 
San  Clemente  de  Nueva  Sevilla,  but  the  site  was  changed  two 
yean  later  and  the  new  settlement  was  called  San  Felipe  de  Lerma. 
In  the  17th  century  Uie  name  Salta  came  into  vogue. 

SALTA  (Italian  for  "Jump!"),  a  table-game  for  two  intro- 
duced at  the  end  of  the  X9th  century,  fotmded  on  the  more 
andent  game  of  Halma.  It  is  played  on  a  board  containing 
too  squares,  coloured  altematdiy  black  and  white.  Each  player 
has  a  set  of  1 5  pieces,  one  set  being  green,  the  other  pink.  These 
are  placed  upon  the  black  squares  of  the  first  three  rows  nearest 
the  player,  and  are  daissified  in  these  rows  as  stars, 
moams  and  suns.  The  pawns  move  forward  one  square  at  a 
time,  except  when  a  pawn  is  situated  in  front  of  a  hostile 
piece,  with  an  unoccupied  space  on  the  further  side,  in  which 
case  the  hostile  pawn  must  be  jumped,  as  at  draughts,  but  without 
removing  the  jumped  pawn  from  the  board.  The  object  of  the 
^me  is  to  get  one^s  pieces  00  the  exact  squares  corresponding 
to  their  own  on  the  enemy's  side,  the  stars  in  the  star-line,  the 
moons  in  the  moon-line,  &c.  Salta  tournaments  have  taken  place 
in  which  chess  masters  of  repute  partidpated. 

See  SsAto,  by  Schubert  (Leipzig.  1900). 

SALTASH,  a  munidpal  borough  in  the  Bodmin  parliamentary 
division  of  ComwaU,  England,  5  m.  N.W.  of  Plymouth,  on  the 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  3357.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  wooded  shore  of  the  Tamar  estuary,  on  the  lower 
part  of  which  lies  the  great  port  and  naval  station  of  Plymouth. 
Local  communications  are  maintained  by  river  steamtfrs.  At 
Saltaah  the  Royal  Albert  bridge  (1857-1859)  carries  the  railway 
across  the  estuary.  It  was  built  by  Isambard  Brunei  at  a  cost 
of  £230,000,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  great  height.  The  church 
of  St  Midaolas  and  St  Faith  has  an  early  Norman  tower,  and  part 


of  the  fabric  is  considered  to  date  from  before  the  (Conquest, 
but  there  was  much  alteration  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpendi- 
cular periods.  The  church  of  St  Stephen,  outside  the  town, 
retains  its  ornate  Norman  font.  The  ftsheries  for  which  Saltash 
was  famous  have  suffered  from  the  chemicals  brought  down  by 
the  Tamar;  but  there  is  a  considerable  seafaring  population, 
and  the  town  is  a  recruiting  ground  for  the  Royal  Navy.  The 
borough  is  under  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  x  a  coundUors.    Area, 

X94  acres. 

The  Sunday  market  estkbliahed  by  the  count  of  Mortain  at  his 
castle  of  Trematon,  which  ruined  the  bishop  of  Exeter's  market  at 
St  Germans,  was  probably  held  at  Saltaah  a  short  distance  from  the 
castle.  Saltaah  (Ene,  1297:  Ash,  1302;  Aaaheburgh,  i^)  belonsed 
to  the  manor  of  Trematon  and  the  latter  at  the  time  of  the  Domeaday 
Survey  was  held  by  Reginald  de  Vailetort  of  the  count.  Reginald  s 
deacendant  and  nameaake  granted  a  charter  (undated)  to  Saltaah 
about  1 190.  It  confirms  to  his  free  burgeaaea  of  Esae  the  liberties 
enjoyed  bv  them  under  his  ancestors,  \iz.i  burgage  tenure, 
exemption  from  all  jurisdiction  asve  the  "  hundred  court  of  the  aaia 
town,"'  suit  of  court  limited  to  three  times  a  year,  a  reeve  of  their 
own  election,  pasturage  in  his  demesne  lands  on  certain  terms,  a 
limited  control  of  trade  and  shipping,  and  a  fair  in  the  middle  of  the 
town.  This  charter  was  confirmed  in  the  fifth  year  of  Richard  II. 
Roger  de  Vailetort,  the  last  male  hdr  of  the  family,  gave  the  honour 
of  Trematon  and  with  it  the  borough  of  Saltash  to  Richard,  king  of 
the  Romans  and  earl  of  CornwalL  Thenceforth,  in  spite  of  attempts 
to  set  aside  the  grant,  the  earls  and  subsequently  the  dukes  of 
ComwaU  were  the  lords  of  Saltash.  It  was  probably  to  this  relation 
that  the  burgesses  owed  the  privil^e  of  pariiamentary  representation, 
conferred  by  Edward  VI.  I  n  i  s&a  pueen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter 
of  incorporation  to  Saltash.  Tnis  was  superseded  by  another  in 
iiS83  under  which  the  governing  body  was  to  conrist  of  a  mayor 
and  six  aldermen.  In  1774,  tM  corporation  being  in  danger  of 
extinction,  burgcaaes  were  added,  but  it  was  not  until  1886  that 
the  ratepayers  acquired  the  right  of  electing  representatives  to  the 
council,  the  right  up  to  that  time  having  been  exerciaed  by  the 
membere  of  the  corporation.  The  parliamentary  franchise  was 
eivjoyed  by  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  the  holders  of  burgage  tene- 
ments. In  1814  they  numbered  12a  In  1832  Saltash  was  deprived 
of  its  two  members.    The  count  of  Mortain's  Sunday  market  had 

fiven  place  in  1337  to  one  on  Saturday  and  this  is  still  held.  Queen 
Elizabeth's  charter  provided  for  one  on  Tuesday  also,  but  thia  has 
disappeared.  A  fair  on  the  feast  of  St  Faith  yiefded  6s.  8d.  in  1337. 
This  is  no  longer  held,  but  fairs  at  Candlemas  and  St  James,  of 
ancient  but  uncertain  origin,  remain.  Saltash  was  sufficiently  con- 
sideiable  as  a  port  in  the  i6th  centuty  to  furnish  a  frigate  at  the 
town's  expense  against  the  Armada.  This  probably  represents  the 
zenith  of  its  prosperity. 

SALTBURIf  BY  t6b  SEA,  a  seaside  resort  in  the  Geveland 
parliamentary  division  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
EngUnd,  ax  m.  £.  of  Middlesbrough  by  a  branch  of  the  North 
Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  2578.  A  frm 
sandy  beach  extends  westward  to  Redcar  and  the  mouth  of  the 
TeeS)  while  eastward  towards  Whitby  the  cliffs  become  very  fine, 
Boulby  Cliff  (666  ft.)  being  the  highest  sea  cliff  in  Englaml. 
Several  fishing  villages  occur  along  this  coast,  of  which  none  is 
more  picturesque  than  Staithes,  lying  in  a  steep  gully  in  the  cliff. 
There  are  brine  baths  supplied  from  wells  near  Middlesbrough, 
a  pier,  gardens  and  promenades.  Inland  the  county  is  hilly 
and  picturesque,  though  in  part  defaced  by  the  Cleveland  iron 
mines. 

SALT-CELLAR,  a  vessel  containing  salt,  placed  upon  the  table 
at  meals.  The. word  is  a  combination  of  "salt"  and  "saleri" 
assimilated  in  the  i6th  and  X7th  centuries  to  "cellar"  (Lat. 
ctUarium,  a  storehouse).  "  Saler  "  is  from  the  Fr.  (Mod.  salihe), 
Lat.  salariuMy  that  which  belongs  to  salt,  d.  "  salary."  Salt 
cellar  is,  therefore,  a  tautological  expression.  There  are  two 
types  of  salts,  the  large  ornamental  salt  which  during  the  medieval 
ages  and  later  was  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  household 
plate,  and  the  smaller  "  salts,"  actually  used  and  placed  near  the 
plates  or  trenchers  of  the  guests  at  Uble;  they  were  hence 
styled  "trencher  salts."  The  great  salts,  below  which  the 
inferior  guests  sat,  were,  in  the  earliest  form  which  survives, 
shaped  like  an  hour-glass  and  have  a  cover.  New  College, 
Oxford,  possesses  a  magnificent  specimen,  dated  X493*  LaXer 
salts  take  a  square  or  cylindrical  !^pe.  The  Elixabethan  salt, 
kept  with  the  regalia  in  the  Tower  of  London,  has  a  cover  with 
numerous  figures.  The  London  Livery  Companies  possess  many 
salts  of  a  s^  later  pattern,  rather  low  in  height  and  without  a 
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SALISR.  JOHN  WILLUm  (iSio-i86q),  English  uluraliit  and 
pabwintologist,  ni  bom  on  IIk  ijth  of  D«ember  iSio.  He 
was  apprenliced  Id  iRjj  to  Junes  de  C»ile  Sowertiy,  ud  wu 
en^gcd  in  dnwing  and  eDgravtng  the  plala  lor  Sorcrby'i 
MinaaS  ConcMiity,  ibc  Supplaunl  to  liEi  £ir((ujt  Bolaity,  and 
other  Natural  Hisloiy  works.  In  1S41  he  iras  employed  for  ■ 
short  time  by  Sedgwick  in  arranging  the  fossils  in  the  Wood- 
wardian  Museum  at  Cambridge,  aodhemccompaiued  the  profrsfior 
on  several  geological  expeditions  (1841-1845)  into  Wales.  Id 
1846  he  was  appointed  on  the  sta£E  of  the  Geological  Survey  and 

palaeontobgist  to  the  survey  and  gave  his  cbief  attention  to  the 
palaeozoic  fossils^  spending  much  time  in  Walea  and  tbc  border 
counlies.  He  contiibuted  tfae  palaeontological  ponion  to  A.  C. 
Ramsay's  Utmeir  m  tkt  CaScty  s/  Norik  Wala  (iM4),  assisted 
Muichison  in  his  work  on  Silnria  (18J4  and  latci  edituias),  and 
Sedgwick  by  pccparing  A  CaUlotm  bJ  lit  CcUccliBX  of  Cambria* 
end  SaHritts  Fsisili  crmlairud  in  (Ac  CiiJi'tkal  UiHOtm  pj  Ikt 
UniteriUy  t}  Cambridgt  (iSjj).  Salter  prepared  sevEra!  of  the 
Decades  of  the  Gealogical  Sutvey  and  became  Ifae  leading 
authority  on  Trilobites,  conlributing  10  the  Palaeonlographical 
Society  four  piiU  of  A  Mentpaph  of  British  Tritsbitci  (1864- 
1S6;).  He  tesianed  his  post  on  the  Geologica]  Suivty  in  i86j, 
and  died  on  the  ind  of  August  tS6g. 

ULTILLO,  a  dly  and  the  cipiial  of  the  slate  oC  Coafauaa. 
Meiico,  about  6ii  m.  by  nil  N.  by  W,  of  tbe  dly  of  Medco. 
Pop.  (jQDo)  33,qq6.  Sallillo  is  on  the  Uexican  National  railway 
and  uiot her  railway  connects  jt  with  the  important  mining  and 
industrial  (own  of  Torreon,  on  the  Meiican  Central.  ThE  city 
is  0^  the  great  central  plateau  of  Ueaico^  about  jjoo  ft.  above 
sea-level.  It  has  a  cool  and  healthy  climate,  and  is  a  resort  in 
summet  for  the  people  of  the  tropical  coast  districts,  and  in  winter 
for  invalids  from  the  nonh.  The  city  is  laid  out  in  regular 
squares,  with  shady  streets  and  plaias.  Tbe  residincM  are  of  the 
Spanish  colonial  type,  with  heavy  walls  »nd  large  looms  lo  injure 
coolness  during  the  hcal  of  the  day.  Among  its  public  institu- 
tions are  a  national  college,  an  athenaeum,  the  MuletD  Institute 
with  a  good  library,  tome  fine  churches,  and  the  cbiritable 
institutions  common  to  all  Meiicii 
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was  feuEbt  near  Sahillo  on  the  ilni-tyi  ol  Febniary  184;.  AFiir 
leaving  ^a  Lilts  Polosl.  President  JuareaenabNifaeif  hlscapiulsc 
Sallillo  inr  a  brief  ptriod. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  the  capital  city  of  Utah  and  tbe  county-seat 
oi  Salt  Lake  county,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Utah,  immediately  E. 
of  the  Jordan  river  in  tbe  Salt  Lake  Valley,  near  the  base  of  the 
Wasatcli  mountains,  at  an  (Uitude  of  about  4J50  ft. .about  11  m. 
S.E.  of  the  Cieat  Salt  Uk«,  about  710  m.  W  by  N.  of  Denver 
■Dd  about  Q30  m.  E.  of  San  Frandsco.  Pop.  (i860)  S136; 
(1900)  S3,Sii:  (1910  tenius)  9i,J7J-  A™,  S''5  "l-  f- 
0[  tfae  total  population  in  1900, 11,741  (aeariy  one-fourth)  were 
foreign-bom,  including  S'SI  English,'  1687  Swedes.  9*5  Danes, 
96J  Gennansand  gii  Scotch;  js.iS"  were  ol  foreign-paientige 
(one  or  the  other  parent  foreign-bom);  jyS  were  negroes, 
114  Chinese,  ai  Jipancse.  Salt  Lake  City  is  served  by  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Weatem  Pacihc,  the 
Oregon  Sbort  Line,  and  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  Jk  Salt  Lake 
lailwayi;  it  is  also  a  terminus  of  shorter  roads  to  Ogden,  lo  Los 
Angeles  and  to  Mercur,  a  Tnining  town  In  the  Oquirrh  mountains 
early  Mormon  miial«ii  in  England  nre  very  euccnifi' 


nanyaflhelmlcnolth.  .  ._  . 

ih  Ltlie  City  have  beea  of  English  birth. 


Lake)  whose  ofei  are  reduced  by  tbe  cyanide  pro- 
ton Short  Line  and  tfae  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  ft 
a  union  railway  station  (1909),  and  the  Denver  & 
the  Western  i^idfic  ilw  bave  a  large  union  lail- 

■it  introduced  in  iSSg;  and  the  street  railways 
d  by  E-  IL  Harrioian,  who  bought  a  controlling 


■t_  Doujiat 


North"  or  "South,' 


SS'Ti 


locLJi.  called 

tha  city'in  Iggo  Tben  are  balhing'prki  on  Ihc  •horn  of  Cre*t 
Salt  Like,  11-15  ™-  W-  o'lhe  cit>--tbe  beu  known  being  Saltaie, 

Caldf r'.j'park  i&J'ac^r  ^^•''^  mifcaE,  oftiie dy  is^  Do^lai! 
eitablrshed  ai  <^mp  Douglas  in  i86>  by  Colonel  P.  Edward  CoaBDr 
(iSiD-iBqi),  alterwaidi  prominently  connected  with  tbe  develsp- 

mr   ':,I1tK'"'       -''  :  ~ " ':iT  Utah;  tbe  fort  overiooks  thedty, 

be ,■„■  va-level.    In  the  dly  tb«  are 

101  i'  ispi|>cdiija.ijr)gi:i,atn-haujf ti880)iaiheN.pana(tbecfty! 

1  h>'  moa  iJiDtmncol  buiMings  are  tboee  of  the  Chorefa  of  Lancr- 

[>iy  Saints,  particularly,  in  Temple  Square,  tbe  Temple,  Tabtnacle. 

aa<l  Awmbly  Hall.    The  great  Mmnen  Temple  (1SU-189J)  hu 

S'V  panite  walls  6  ft.  thick,  ii  o«  X  186  ft,,  and  has  lia  (pire*. 
hithci  (2:0  fi.)  hivmt  J  cniiiier  statue  01  the  angel  IMonHu. 
Tl.-."     -    !-r-'  ':--.'■  .1  a  rounded.  lunle-Siellriiaped 

a  le  Aaiemby  Hall  {1S80),  alio  of 


.. -1  gallery.   T 

^  the  Tempte  ■■  St  Mary's,  tbe  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  (1909. 
100-300.  ft.:  with  two  towers  17]  It.  high).  Other  large  churches 
ire:  St  Maik'i  Caibedral  [1M9.  Ptotcnant  Ei^icapal]  and  (be 
First  Preibyterian  Church  (1909).  There  is  a  large  city  and  CDunty 
buUdinj  (1694).  built  of  rough  grey  andnorre  froin  Otah  axnly; 
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lin  1884  and 


J94.  when  Tbe  preient  Blyle  1 

univeriily  consisted  of  a  school  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  aiale  school 
of  mines  (igol).  a  noimal  school,  and  a  preparatory  depanment. 
Other  inttilutioniol  learning  are.  the  Latter- Day  Saints  On iVelsily 
(1887)  and  the  Laltei-Day  Saints  High  School,  St  Mary's  Academy 
{187s;  under  the  Roman  Catholic  Osiers  ol  the  Holy  Cross).  All 
Hallowi  Collree  Iins6;  Roman  Catholic),  Gordon  Academy  (1870; 
Congregaiionall.RowlandHallAcademydaia:  Piousuol  E^MScopal) 
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and  Weseminstcr  College  (1897;  Presbyterian).  There  b  a' state 
Ass  Institute,  which  gives  an  annual  exhibition,  provides  for  a  course 
of  public  lectures  on  art,  and  houses  in  its  building  the  state  art 
Objection.  The  dty  has  always  been  interested  in  music  and  the 
drama:  the  regular  choir  o(  500  voices  o(  the  Mormon  Tabernacle 
(ofiganixed  in  18Q0)  is  one- of  the  best  choruses  in  the  country,  and 
ckMcly  connected  with  its  development  are  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  Salt  Lake  Choral  Society.  Brigham  Young  was  an  admirer 
of  the  drama,  and  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre  (1862)  has  had  a  brilliant 
history.  Then  is  a  Young  "Men's  Christian  Association  (organized 
in  1890).  The princTpal.dubs  are  the  Alta,  University,  Commercial, 
Country,  and  Wonten's.  There  arc  a  Masonic  Temple  and  buildings 
of  the  Elks  and  Odd  Felkyws. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  the  great  business  centre  of  Utah  and  one  of  the 
main  shipping  points  of  the  West  for  agricultural  products,  live  stock 
(especially  meep),  predous  metals  and  ooal;  and  the  excellent 
railway  facilities  contribute  greatly  to  the  commerdal  importance 
of  the  city.  In  1905  the  value  of  theiactory  products  was  $7,543-983, 
beins  76'3%  more  than  in  1900  and  being  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
totaivaloe  of  the  factory  products  of  all  Utah.  Tmre  are  three  large 
steam-car  repair  shops  m  the  dtv.  Among  the  more  valuable 
manufactures  are:  newspapers,  books,  &c.  ($92^,^95  in  1905),  malt 
tiquors,  confectionery,  flour,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products, 
dairy  products,  salt,  knit  goods,  mattresses,  sugar,  cement,  &c. 
Elcctridty  is  largely  used  in  the  newer  factories,  the  power  being 
derived  from  Ogden  river,  near  O^en,  about  35  m.  away,  and  from 
cataracts  in  Cottonwood  canyon  and  other  canyons. 

The  dty  a  governed  under  a  charter  of  1851.  The  government  u 
in  the  hands  of  a  mayor,,  dected  for  two  years,  and  ofa  unicameral 
munsdpal  council,  consisting  of  is  members,  elected  from  the  five 
wards  of  the  dty  for  two  years  or  tor  four  years.  The  municipality 
owns  the  water  works,  in  1909  the  assessed  valuation,  real  and 
personal,  was  $52,180,789:  the  tax  levy  was  $677,411:  and  the 
city  debt  was  14,399,400  (exclusive  of  $1,528,000,  the  bonded  in- 
debtedness  of  the  aty  schoob). 

The  history  of  the  dty  is  liirgely  that  of  the  Mormons  (q.v.) 
and  in  its  eulier  yeazs  that  of  Utah  (q.v.).  The  Mormons  first 
came  heke  in  1847;  ^Q  advance  party  led  by  Orson  Pratt  and 
Eiastus  Snow  entered  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  on  the  22nd  of  July. 
President  Brigham  Young  upon  his  arrival  on  the  24th  approved 
of  the  site,  saying  that  1:^  bad  seen  it  before  in  a  vision;  on  the 
sSth  of  July  he  chose  the  site  for  the  temple.  In  August  the 
dty  was  named  "  the  City  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,"  and  this 
name  w«s  used  until  z868  when  the  adjective  was  dropped  by 
legislattve  act.  In  the  autumn  the  major  body  of  the  pioneers 
arrived.  The  first  government  was  purely  ecclesiastical,  the 
dty  being  a  "stake  of  Zion  "  under  a  president;  "Father" 
Joseph  Smith  was  the  'first  president.  The  gold  excitement  of 
1849  and  the  following  years  was  the  source  of  the  dty's  first 
prosperity:  the  Mormons  did  not  attempt  to  do  any  mining — 
Brigham  Young  counselled  them  not  to  abandon  agriculture 
for  prospecting — but  they  made  themselves  rich  by  outfitting 
those  of  the  gold-seekers  who  went  to  (California  overland  and 
who  stopped  at  the  City  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  westernmost 
settlement  of  any  importance.  On  the  4th  of  March  1849  a 
convention  met  here  which  appointed  a  committee  to  draft 
a  constitution;  the  constitution  was  immediately  adopted,  the 
independent  state  of  Deseret  was  organized  and  on  the  X2th 
of  March  the  first  general  dection  was  held.  In  1850  the  city 
had  a  (wpulation  of  6000,  more  than  half  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  which,  as  well  as  the 
test  of  Utah,  was  hirgely  settled  from  Salt  Lake  City.  In  January 
1851  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Deseret  chartered  the 
dty;  and  the  first  munidpal  dection  was  held  in  April  of  the 
same  year;  Che  charter  was  amended  in  1865.  Immigration 
from  Europe  and  especially  from  England  was  large  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  dty,  beginning  in  1848.  Salt  Lake  City  was  promin- 
ently identified  with  the  Mormon  church  in  its  struggle  with  the 
United  States  government ;  in  1858  it  was  entirely  deserted  upon 
the  approach  of  the  United  States  troops.  Since  the  Civil  War, 
the  non-Mormon  dement  (locally  called  "  Gentile  ")  has  steadily 
increased  in  strength,  partly  because  of  industrial  changes  and 
partly  because  the  dty  is  the  natural  point  of  attack  on  the 
Momum  diurch  of  other  denoniinations,  which  are  comparatively 
stronger  here  than  elsewhere  In  Utah. 

See  the  biblicmaphy  under  MoMfONs  and  under  Utah;  and 
particularly  E.  W.  Tullidee.  History  of  Sail  Lake  City  (Salt  Uke 
Ctv.  1886;,  the  famous  (Ascriptions  lA  Captain  Stansbury's  report 
(1850),  and  in  R.  F.  Burton's  The  City  oj  Ike  Saints  (1861},  and  H.  H. 
Bancroft.  Hittory  ef  Utah  (San  Ffandsco.  1890). 


SALTO,  A  town  and  river  port  of  Uruguay  and  capital  of  a 
department  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Uruguay  river  60  m. 
above  Paysandii.  Pop.  (1900,  estimate)  1 2,000.  It  has  railway  con- 
nexion with  Montevideo  via  PaysandA  and  Rio  Negro  (394  m.), 
and  with  Santa  Rosa,  on  the  Brazilian  frontier  (113  m.). 
It  is  also  connected  jvith  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  by  river 
steamers,  Salto  bdng  at  the  head  of  high  water  navigation  for 
large  vessels.  There  are  reefs  and  rocks  in  the  river  between 
Paysand(i  and  Salto  that  make  navigation  dangerous  except 
at  high  water.  Above  Salto  the  river  is  obstructed  by  reefs 
all  the  way  up  to  the  Brazilian  frontier,  about  95  m.,  and  is 
navigable  for  Ught-draft  vessels  only  at  high  water.  Farther 
up,  the  river  is  freely  navigable  to  Santo  Tom£  (Argentina) — a 
distance  of  about  1 70  m.  Travellers  wishing  to  ascend  the  river 
above  Salto  usually  cross  to  Concordia,  Entre  Rios,  and  go  up 
by  railway  to  Ceibo,  near  Monte  Cascros,  from  which  point  small 
steamers  ascend  to  Uruguayana,  Itaqui,  and  other  river  ports. 
The  streets  of  Salto  are  well  paved  and  lighted  with  dectridty, 
and  there  are  some  good  public  buildings.  The  town  has  two 
meat-curing  ^tablishments  (saladeros)  and  is  the  shipping  port 
for  north-western  Uruguay  and,  to  some  extent,  for  western 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  (Brazil).  Behind  Salto  lies  a  ridi,  undulating 
grazing  country,  whose  large  herds  supply  its  chief  exports. 

The  department  of  Salto— area,  4866  sq.  m.,  pop.  (1900)  40,589, 
(1907,  estimate)  53ii54 — is  an  undulatmg,  well-watered  region 
occupying  the  north-west  angle  of  Uruguay.  Its  industries  are 
almost  exclusively  pastoral  About  one-tnica  of  its  population  are 
foreigners,  chiefly  Brazilians. 

SALTPETRE  (from  the  Lat.  sal,  salt,  pelra,  a  rock),  the 
commercial  name  given  to  three  naturally  occurring  nitrates,- 
distinguished  as  (i)  ordinary  saltpetre,  nitre,  or  potassium 
nitrate,  (2)  Chile  saltpetre,  cubic  nitre,  or  sodium  nitrate,  (3) 
wall-saltpetre  or  calcium  nitrate.  These  nitrates  generally  occur 
as  efHoresccnces  caused  by  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  matter 
in  the  presence  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 

I.  Ordinary  Saltpetre  or  Potassium  Nitrate^  KNOs,  occurs, 
mingled  with  other  nitrates,  on  the  surface  and  in  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  soil  in  many  countries,  especially  in  certain  parts 
of  India,  Persia,  Arabia  and  Spain.  The  deposits  in  the  great 
limestone  caves  of  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  Indiana  have  been 
probably  derived  from  the  overlying  soil  and  accumulated  by 
percolating  water;  they  are  of  no  commerdal  value.  The 
actual  formation  of  this  salt  is  not  quite  clear;  but  it  is  certainly 
conditioned  by  the  simultaneous  contact  of  decaying  nitrogenous 
matter,  alkalies,  air  and  moisture.  The  demand  for  saltpetre 
as  an  ingredient  of  gunpowder  led  to  the  formation  of  saltpetre 
plantations  or  nitriaries,  which  at  one  time  were  common  In 
France,  Germany,  and  other  countries;  the  natural  conditions 
were  simulated  by  exposing  heaps  of  decaying  organic  matter 
mixed  with  alkalies  (lime,  &c.)  to  atmospheric  action.  The  salt 
is  obtained  from  the  soil  in  which  it  occurs  naturally,  or  from 
the  heaps  in  which  it  is  formed  artificially,  by  extracting  with 
water,  and  adding  to  the  solution  wood-ashes  or  potassium 
carbonate.  The  liquid  is  filtered  and  then  crystallized.  Since 
potassium  nitrate  is  generally  more  serviceable  than  the  sodium 
salt,  whose  ddiquescent  properties  inhibit  its  use  for  gunpowder 
manufacture,  the  latter  salt,  of  which  immense  natural  deposits 
occur  (see  below  (2)  Chile  saltpetre),  is  converted  into  ordinary 
saltpetre  in  immense  quantities.  This  is  generally  effected  by 
adding  the  calculated  amount  of  potassium  chloride  (of  whi<^ 
immense  quantities  are  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  Stassfurt 
salt  industry)  dissolved  in  hot  water  to  a  saturated  boiling 
solution  of  sodium  nitrate;  the  common  salt,  which  separates 
on  boiling  down  the  solution,  is  removed  from  the  hot  solution, 
and  on  cooling  the  potassium  nitrate  crystallizes  out  and  is 
separated  and  dried. 

As  found  in  nature,  saltpetre  generally  forms  aggregates  of 
delicate  adcular  crystals,  and  sometimes  sOky  tufts;  distinctly 
developed  crystals  are  not  found  in  nature.  When  oystaUized 
from  water,  crystals  belonging  to  the  orthorhombic  system, 
and  having  a  prism  angle  of  di**  10',  are  obtained;  they  are 
often  twinned  on  the  prism  planes,  giving  rise  to  pseudo-hexagonal 
groups   resembling   aragonlte.    There   are   perfect    deavagcs 
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parallel  to  the  dome  (oxx).  The  hardness*!^  2,  and  the  specific 
gravity  2*i.  It  is  fairly  soluble  in  water;  zoo  parts  at  o**  dis- 
solving i3'3  parts  of  the  salt,  and  about  30  parts  at  20*;  the 
most  saturated  solution  contains  327*4  parts  of  the  salt  in  100 
of  water;  this  solution  boils  at  ii4'i**.  It  fuses  at  339"  to  a 
colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white  fibrous 
mass,  known  in  pharmacy  as  sal  pruneUc.  It  is  an  energetic 
oxidizing  agent,  and  on  this  property  its  most  important  applica- 
tions depend.  At  a  red  heat  it  evolves  oxygen  with  the  formation 
Of'  potassium  nitrite,  which,  in  turn,  decomposes  at  a  higher 
temperature.  Heated  with  many  metals  it  converts  them  into 
oxides,  and  with  combustible  substances,  such  as  charcoal, 
sulphur,  &c.,  a  most  intense  conflagration  occurs.  Its  chief 
uses  are  in  glass-making  to  promote  fluidity,  in  metallurgy  to 
oxidize  impurities,  as  a  constituent  of  gunpowder  and  in 
pyrotechny;  it  is  also  osed  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid. 

Potassium  nitrate  was  used  at  one  time  in  many  different 
diseased  conditions,  but  it  is  now  never  administered  internally, 
as  its  extremely  depressant  action  upon  the  heart  is  not  com- 
pensated for  by  any  useful  properties  which  are  not  possessed 
by  many  other  drugs.  One  most  valuable  use  it  has,  however, 
in  the  treatment  of  asthma.  All  nitrites  {e.g,  sodium  nitrite, 
ethyl  nitrite,  amyl  nitrite)  cause  relaxation  of  involuntary 
muscular  fibre  and  therefore  relieve  the  asthmatic  attacks, 
which  depend  upon  spasm  of  the  involuntary  muscles  in  the 
bronchial  tubes.  Saltpetre  may  be  made  to  act  as  a  nitrite 
by  dissolving  it  in  water  in  the  strength  of  about  fifty  grains 
to  the  ounce,  soaking  blotting-paper  in  the  solution  and  letting 
the  paper  dry.  Pieces  about  2  in.  square  arc  then  successively 
put  into  a  jar  and  lighted.  The  patient  inhales  the  fumes,  which 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  nitrogen  oxides.  This 
treatment  is  frequently  very  successful  indeed  in  relaxing  the 
bronchial  spasm  upon  which  the  most  obvious  features  of  an 
attack  depend. 

2.  Chile  saltpetre^  cubic  nitre  or  sodium  nitrate,  NaNOi,  occurs 
under  the  same  conditions  as  ordinary  saltpetre  in  deposits  covering 
immense  areas  in  South  America,  which  are  known  locally  as  caliche 
or  terra  satitrosa,  and  abound  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Tarapaca 
and  Antofagasta  in  Chile.  The  nitrate  fields  are  confined  to  a 
narrow  strip  of  country,  averaging  2^  m.  in  width,  situated  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  coast  ranges  and  extending  from  north  to  south 
for  360  geographical  miles,  between  the  latitudes  25*  45'  and  19*  12'  S. 
The  nitrate  forms-  beds,  varying  in  thickness  from  6  in.  to  12  ft., 
under  a  covering  of  conglomerate  locallv  known  as  lostra,  which  is 
itself  overlain  by  a  loose  sandy  soil.  The  conglomerate  consists  of 
rock  fragments,  sodium  chlonde  and  various  sulphates,  cemented 
together  by  gypsum  to  form  a  hard  compact  mass  6  to  10  ft.  in 
thickness.  The  caliche  has  often  a  ^nular  structure,  and  is  yellowish- 
white,  bright  lemon-yellow,  browmsh  or  violet  in  colour.  It  contains 
from  48  to  75%  of  sodium  nitrate  and  from  20  to  ^0%  of  common 
salt,  which  are  associated  with  various  minor  saline  components, 
including  sodium  iodate  and  more  or  less  insoluble  mineral,  and  also 
some  orgaiuc  matter,  e.g.  guano,  which  suggests  the  idea  that  the 
nitrate  was  formed  b]^  the  nitrification  of  this  kind  of  excreroental 
matter.  The  caliche  is  worked  up  in  loco  for  crude  nitrate  by  ex- 
tracting the  salts  with  hot  water,  allowing  the  suspended  earth  to 
settle,  and  then  transferring  the  clarified  liquor,  first  to  a  cistern 
where  it  deposits  part  of  its  sodium  chloride  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  then  to  another  where,  on  cooling,  it  )rields  a  crop  01  crystals 
of  purified  nitrate.  The  nitre  thus  refined  is  exported  chiefly  from 
Valparaiso,  whence  the  name  of  "  Chile  saltpetre."  The  mother 
liquors  used  to  be  thrown  away,  but  are  now  utilized  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  their  iodine  {q.v.). 

Chemicall)r  pure  sodium  nitrate  can  be  obtained  by  repeated 
recrystallization  of  Chile  saltpetre  or  by  synthesis.  It  forms  colour* 
less,  transparent  rhombohedra,  like  those  of  Iceland  spar;  the  angles 
are  nearly  equal  to  right  angles,  bong  73*  30',  so  that  the  crystals 
look  like  cubes:  hence  the  name  ci  cubic  saltpetre."  There  are 
periect  cleavages  parallel  to  the  rhombohedral  faces,  and  the  crystals 
exhibit  a  strong  negative  double  refraction,  like  calcite.  One  hundred 
parts  of  water  at  o*  and  at  lOO**  dissolve  72*9  and  180  parts  of  the 
salt;  at  120*  the  boiling-point  of  the  saturated  solution,  316  parts. 
The  salt  fuses  at  316**;  at  iii^her  temperatures  it  loses  oxygen  (more 
readily  than  the  corresponding  potassium  salt)  with  the  formation 
of  nitrite  which,  at  very  high  temperatures,  is  reduced  ultimately 
to  a  mbcture  of  peroxide,  NaiOi,  and  oxide,  NatO.  The  chief 
applications  of  Chile  saltpetre  are  in  the  nitric  acid  industry,  and  in 
the^  manufacture  of  orainary  saltpetre  for  making  gunpowder, 
ordinary  Chile  saltpetre  being  unsuitable  by  reason  of  its  ocliqueacent 
nature,  a  property,  however,  not  exhibited  by  the  perfectly  pure 
salt.    It  is  also  employed  as  a  manure.    For  references  to  memoirs 


descriptive  of  the  Chilian  nitrate  depouts,  see  C.  P.  Merrill,  Tht 
Non-Metallic  Minerals  (New  York,  190A). 

3.  Wall- saltpetre  or  lime  saltpetre,  calcium  nitrate,  Ca(NOi)s.  is 
found  as  an  cfHorescence  on  the  walls  of  stables;  it  is  now  manu* 
factured  in  large  quantities  by  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen,  i.e.  by 
passing  a  poweriul  electric  arc  discharge  through  moist  air  and 
absorbing  the  nitric  acid  formed  by  lime.  Its  chiei  applications  arc 
as  a  manure  and  in  the  nitric  acid  industry. 

SALT  RANGE,  a  hill  system  in  the  Punjab  and  North-Wcst 
Frontier  Provinces  of  India,  deriving  its  name  from  its  extensive 
deposits  of  rock-salt.  The  range  commences  in  Jhelum  district 
in  the  lofty  hill  of  Chel  (3701  ft.),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Jhelum,  traverses  Shahpur  district,  crosses  the  Indus  in  Mianwali 
district,  thence  a  southern  branch  forms  the  boundary  between 
Bannu  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan  until  it  finally  merges  in  the 
'Waziristan  system  of  mountains.  The  salt  range  contains  the 
great  mines  of  Mayo,  Warcha  and  Kalabagh,  which  yield  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  salt,  and  supply  the  wants  of  all  Northern 
India.    Coal  of  an  inferior  quality  is  also  found. 

SALTYKOV  (STCHEDRIN),  MICHAEL  EVORAFOVICH  (1S26- 
(1889),  Russian  satirist,  was  bom  on  his  father's  estate  in  the 
province  of  Tula,  15th  (27th)  January  1826. .  His  early  education 
was  completely  neglected,  and  his  youth,  owing  to  the  severity 
and  the  domestic  quarreb  of  his  parents,  was  full  of  the  n:ost 
melancholy  experiences.  .  Left  entirely  to  himself,  he  developed 
a  love  for  reading;  but  the  only  book  in  his  father  s  house 
was  the  Bible,  which  he  studied  with  deep  attention.  At  ten 
years  of  age  he  entered  the  Moscow  Institute  for  the  sons  of  the 
nobility,  and  subsequently  the  Lyceum  at  St  Petersburg,  where 
Prince  Lob&nov  Rostofski,  afterwards  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
was  one  of  his  schoolfellows.  While  there  he  published  poetr>', 
and  translations  of  some  of  the  works  of  Byron  and  Heine;  and 
on  leaving  the  Lyceum  he  obtained  employment  as  a  clerk  in  the 
Ministry  of  War.  In  1884  he  published  Zapulennoye  Dyclo 
("  A  Complicated  Affair  "),  which,  in  view  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  at  that  time  in  France  and  Germany,  was  the  cause 
of  his  banishment  to  Vyatka,  where  he  spent  eight  years  as  a 
minor  government  official.  This  experience  enabled  him  to  study 
the  life  and  habits  of  civil  servants  in  the  interior,  and  to  give 
a  clever  picture  of  Russian  provincial  officials  in  his  Cuhernskie 
OUHerki  ("  Provincial  Sketches  ").  On  his  return  to  St  Peters- 
burg as  he  was  quickly  promoted  to  administrative  posts  of  con- 
siderable importance.  After  making  a  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  Russian  police,  he  was  appointed  deputy  governor,  first 
of  Ryazan  and  then  of  Tver.  His  predilection  for  literary  work 
induced  him  to  leave  the  government  service,  but  pecuniary 
difficulties  soon  compelled  him  to  re-enter  it,  and  in  1864  he 
was  appointed  president  of  the  local  boards  of  taxation  succes- 
sively at  Penza,  Tula  and  Ryazan.  In  1868  he  finally  quitted 
the  civil  service.  Subsequently  he  wrote  his  principal  works, 
namely,  Poshekhonskaya  Starina  ("  The  Old  Times  of  Poshek- 
hona  "),  which  possesses  a  -certain  autobiographical  interest; 
Istoria  odnavo  Coroda  ("  The  History  of  a  Town  ");  A  Satirical 
History  of  Russia;  Messieurs  el  Mesdames  Pompadours;  and 
Messieurs  CoUnloff.  At  one  time,  after  the  death  of  the  poet 
Nekrasov,  he  acted  as  editor  of  a  leading  Russian  magazine, 
the  Contemporary.  He  died  in  St  Petersburg  on  the  30th  of 
April  (i2th  May)  1889.  (G.  D.) 

8ALUS,  in  Roman  mythology  the  personification  of  health 
and  prosperity.  In  302  B.C.  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  Saius  on 
the  Quirinal  (Livy  z.  i);  and  in  later  times  public  prayers  were 
offered  to  her  on  behalf  of  the  emperor  and  the  Roman  people 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  time  of  sickness,  and  on  the 
emperor's  birthday.  In  180  B.C.,  on  the  occasion  of  a  plague, 
vows  were  made  to  Apollo,  Aesculapius  and  Salus  (Livy  zl.  37). 
Here  the  special  attribute  of  the  goddess  appears  to  be  health; 
and  in  later  times  she  was  identified  with  the  Greek  goddess  of 
health,  Hygieia. 

SALUTATIONS,  or  Greetings,  the  customary  forms  of  kindly 
or  respectful  address,  esi>ecially  on  meeting  or  parting  or  on 
occasions  of  ceremonious  approach.  Etymologically  the  word 
salutation  (Lat.  saluUUio,  "  wishing  health ")  refers  only  to 
words  spoken. 
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Forms  of  salutation  frequent  among  savages  tind  barbarians 
may  last  on  almost  unchanged  in  dvilixed  custom.  The  habit 
of  affectionate  clasping  or  embracing  is  leen  at  the  meetings 
oi  the  Andaman  islanders  and  Australian  blacks,  or  where 
the  Fuegians  in  friendly  salute  hug  '*  like  the  grip  of  a  bear."  * 
This  natural  gesture  appears  in  old  Semitic  and  Aryan  custom: 
"  Esau  ran  to  meet  him  (Jacob)  and  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him,  and  they  wept  '*  (Gen.  zxxiii.  4);  so, 
when  Odysseus  makes  himself  known,  Philoetius  and  Eumaeus 
cast  their  arms  round  him  with  kisses  on  the  headi  hands  and 
shoulders  {Odyss.  zzL  323). 

The  idea  of  the  kiss  being  an  IiBtinctive  gesture  is  negatived 
by  its  being  unknown  over  half  the  world,  where  the  prevailing 
salute  b  that  by  smelling  or  sniffing  (often  called  by  travellers 
"  rubbing  noses  "),  which  belongs  to  Polynesians,  Malays,  Burmese 
and  other  Indo-Chinese,  Mongols,  &c.,  extending  thence 
eastward  to  the  Eskimo  and  westward  to  Lapland,  where 
Linnaeus  saw  relatives  saluting  by  putting  their  noses  together.' 
This  seems  the  only  appearance  of  the  habit  in  Europe.  On 
the  other  hand  the  kiss,  the  salute  by  tasting,  appears  constantly 
in  Semitic  and  Aryan  antiquity,  as  in  the  above  cases  from  the 
book  of  Genesis  and  the  Odyssey^  or  in  Herodotus's  description 
of  the  Persians  of  his  time  kissing  one  another — if  equals  on  the 
mouth,  if  one  was  somewhat  inferior  on  the  cheek  (Herod.  L  134). 
In  Greece  in  the  classic  period  it  became  customary  to  kiss  the 
hand,  breast  or  knee  of  a  superior.  In  Rome  the  kisses  of  in- 
feriors became  a  burdensome  civility  (Martial  zii.  59).  The 
cariy  Christians  made  it  the  sign  of  fellowship:  "  greet  all  the 
brethren  with  an  holy  kiss"  (i  Thess.  v.  36;  cf.  Rom.  xvi. 
16,  &c.).  It  early  passed  into  more  ceremonial  form  in  the  kiss 
of  peace  given  to  the  newly  baptized  and  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist;'  this  is  retained  by  the  Oriental  Church.  After  a 
time,  however,  its  indiscriminate  use  between  the  sexes  gave 
rise  to  scandals,  and  it  was  restricted  by  ecclesiastical  regulations 
— men  being  only  allowed  to  kiss  men,  and  women  wqmen;  and 
eventually  in  the  Roman  Church  the  ceremonial  kiss  at  the 
communion  being  only  exchanged  by  the  ministers,  but  a  relic 
m  cross  called  an  oscuUUorium  or  pax  being  carried  to  the  people 
to  be  kissed.*  While  the  kiss  has  thus  been  adopted  as  a  re- 
Ggious  rite,  its  original  sodal  use  has  continued.  Among  men, 
however,  it  has  become  less  effusive,  the  alteration  being  marked 
in  England  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  by  such  passages 
as  the  advice  to  Sir  Wilfull  by  his  London-bred  brother:  "  in 
the  country,  where  great  lubberly  brothers  slabber  and  kiss  one 
another  when  they  meet; .  • .  'T  is  not  the  fashion  here."* 
Court  ceremonial  keeps  up  the  kiss  on  the  cheek  between 
sovereigns  and  the  kissing  of  the  band  by  subjects,  and  the 
pope,  like  a  Roman  emperor,  receives  the  kiss  on  his  foot.  A 
curious  trace  which  these  osculations  have  left  behind  is  that 
when  ceasing  to  be  performed  they  are  still  talked  of  by  way  of 
politeness:  Austrians  say,  "ROss  d'Handl"  and  Spaniards, 
"Beso  a  Vd.  las  manos!"  "I  kiss  your  handsl" 

Scrokings,  pattings  and  other  caresses  have  been  turned  to  use  as 
nlatations.  but  have  not  a  wide  enough  range  to  make  theiii  im- 
portant. Weenng  for  joy.  often  occurring  naturally  at  meetingn, 
a  Ktcnetimes  affected  as  a  salutation;  but  this  seems  to  be'diffetent 
from  Che  highly  ceremonious  weeping  performed  by  several  rude 
fdces  when,  meeting  after  absence,  they  renew  the  lamentations  over 
those  friends  who  nave  died  in  the  meantime.  The  typical  case  is 
that  of  the  Anstralian  natives,  where  the  male  nearest  01  kin  presses 
his  breast  to  the  new  comer's,  and  the  nearest  female  relative,  with 
piteous  lamentations,  embraces  his  knees  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  she  scratches  her  face  till  the  blood  drofM.*  Obviously  this 
is  no  joy-weeping,  but  mourning,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  New 
Zealand  lanfi.  which  is  performed  at  the  reception  of  a  distinguished 
visitor,  whether  he  has  really  dead  friends  to  mourn  or  not.' 

Cowering  or  crouching  is  a  natural  iresture  of  fear  or  inability  to 
Rwt  that  belongs  to  the  brutes  as  well  as  man;  its  extreme  form  is 
lying  prostrate  face  to  ground.     In  barbaric  society,  as  soon  as 

>  W.  P.  Snow  in  Trans.  Etknel.  5or.,  n.s.,  i.  363. 

*  j.  E.  Smith,  Linnatus's  Tour  in  Lafiand^  i-  3'^ 
'Bingham.  Anitquities  cf  the  Ckr.  Ckurck,  bk.  xii.  c.  4.  xv.  c.  3. 

*  The  latter  term  has  supplied  the  Irish  language  with  its  term  for 
a  kiss,  pig,  Welsh  par:  see  Khy%  Revue  Cdtique,  vi.  43. 

•  Congrcve's  Way  of  the  Wartd,  act  iii. 

•  Grry.  Jowmals.  n.  355- 

'  A.  Taykv.  New  Zettiand,  p.  aai. 


distinctions  are  marked  between  master  and  slave,  chief  and  com- 
moner, these  tokens  o(  submission  become  salutations.  The  sculp- 
tures of  Egypt  and  Assyria  show  the  lowly  prostrationsoftheancicnt 
East,  while  m  Dahomey  or  Siam  subjects  crawl  before  the  king,  and 
even  Siberian  peasants  grovel  and  kiss  the  dust  before  a  noble.  A 
later  stage  is  to  suggest,  but  not  actually  perform,  the  prostration, 
as  the  Arab  bends  nis  hand  to  the  ground  and  puts  it  to  his  lips  or 
forehead,  or  the  Tongan  would  touch  the  sole  ol  a  chief's  foot,  thus 
symbolically  placing  himself  under  his  feet.  Kneeling  prevails  in 
the  middle  stages  oiculturc.  as  in  the  ceremonial  of  China;  Hebrew 
custom  sets  it  rather  apart  as  an  act  of  homage  to  a  deity  ( 1  Kings 
xix.  18:  Isa.  xlv.  33):  medieval  Europe  distinguishes  between 
kneeling  in  worship  on  both  knees  and  on  one  knee  only  in  homage. 
ak  in'  the  Boke  of  Curtasye  (15th  century) : — 

"  Be  curtayse  to  god,  and  knele  doun 

On  bothe  knees  with  grete  deuocioun ; 

To  mon  |)ou  shalle  knele  opon  be  tofi. 

|w  toiler  to  ^  self  ^u  hakk  atoft." 
Bowing,  as  a  salute  of  reverence,  appears  in  its  extrinne  in  Oriental 
custom,  as  among  the  ancient  Israelites:  "  bowed  himscll  to  the 
ground  seven  times"  (Gen.  xxxiiL  3).'  The  Chinese  according  to 
the  degree  of  respect  implied  bow  kneeling  or  standing.'  The 
bowing  salutation,  varying  in  Europe  from  something  less  than  the 
Eastern  salaam  down  to  the  slightest  inclination  of  the  head,  is 
interesting  from  being  given  mutually,  the  two  saluters  each  making 
the  sign  ol  submission  to  the  other,  which  would  have  been  absurd 
till  the  sign  passed  into  mere  civUity.  Uncovering  is  a  common 
mode  of  salutation,  originally  a  sign  of  disarming  or  defencelessncss 
or  destitution  in  the  presence  of  a  superior.  Polynesian  or  African 
chiefs  require  more  or  less  stripping,  such  as  the  uncovering  to  the 
waist  which  Captain  Cook  descrit>es  in  Tahiti.'"  Taking  off  the  hat 
bv  men  has  for  ages  been  the  accepted  mode  in  the  Western  world. 
Modem  usage  has  moderated  this  bowing  and  scraping  (the  scrape 
is  throwing  back  the  right  leg  as  the  body  is  bent  forward),  as  well  as 
the  curtseys  {ceurtoisie)  of  women.  Some  Eastern  nations  are  apt 
to  see  disrespect  in  banng  the  head,  but  insist  on  the  feet  being  un- 
covered. Burma  was  agitated  for  years  by  "  the  great  shoe  question," 
whether  Europeans  should  be  called  on  to  conform  to  native  custom 
rather  than  tneir  ow^n.  by  taking  off  their  shoes  to  enter  the  royal 
presence.'^  Grasping  hands  is  a  gesture  which  makes  its  appearance 
in  antiquity  as  a  legal  act  symbolic  of  the  parties  joining  in  compact, 
peace  or  friendship;  this  is  well  seen  in  marriage,  where  the  hand 
grasp  was  part  of  the  ancient  Hindu  ceremony,  as  was  the  "  dex- 
trarum  iunctio  "  in  Rome,  which  passed  on  into  the  Christian  rite. 
In  the  classic  world  we  see  it  passing  into  a  mere  salutation,  as  where 
the  tiresome  acouaintance  met  byr  Horace  on  his  stroll  along  the  Via 
Sacra  seizes  his  nand  (Hor..  Sat.  i.  o). 

Giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  (GaL  iL  o)  passed  naturally 
into  a  nlutation  throughout  Christendom,  ana  spread,  probably 
from  Byzantium,  over  the  Moslem  world.  The  empnatic  form  of  the 
originaf  gesture  in  "  striking  hands  "  is  still  used  to  make  the  greeting 
more  hearty.  The  variety  called  in  English  "  shaking  hands  "  (Ger. 
Hdnde'Schuttetn)  only  appears  to  have  become  usual  in  the  middle 
aces.^  In  the  Moslem  legal  form  of  joining  hands  the  parties  press 
their  thumbs  together.**  This  has  been  adopted  as  a  salute  by 
African  tribes. 

As  to  words  of  salutation,  it  is  found  even  among  the  lower  races 
that  certain  ordinary  phrases  have  passed  into  formal  greetings. 
Thus  among  the  Tupis  of  Brazil,  after  the  stranger's  silent  arrival 
in  the  hut,  the  master,  who  for  a  time  had  taken  no  notice  of  him, 
would  say  "Ereioubif*  that  is,  "Art  thou  come?"  to  which  the 
proper  reply  was.  "Yes,  I  am  come"!'*  Many  formulas  express 
difference  of  rank  and  consequent  respect,  as  where  the  Basuto 
salute  their  chiefs  with  Tama  sevata  I  i.e.  "  Greeting,  wild  beast !  " 
Congo  negroes  returning  from  a  journey  salute  their  wives  with  an 
affectionate  Ok*noe  I  but  they  meekly  kneeling  round  him  may  not 
repeat  the  word,  but  must  say  Kal  kal^*  Among  cultured  nations, 
salutations  are  apt  to  be  expressions  of  peace  and  goodwill,  as  in  the 
Biblical  insunces.  "  Is  it  well  with  thee  ?  "  (3  Kings  iv.  26) ;  "  Peace 
to  thee,  and  peace  to  thine  house,"  &c.  (i  Sam.  xxv.  6;  see  Ezra  iv. 
17).  Such  formulas  run  on  from  age  to  age,  and  the  latter  may  be 
traced  on  to  the  Moslem  greeting,  SoUkm  *olaikuml  "The  peace  be 
on  you,"  to  which  the  reply  is  Wa-'ataikum  as-satdm  J  "  And 
on  you  be  the  peace  (se.  of  God)! "  This  is  an  example  how  a  greeting 
may  become  a  pas»-word  among  fellow-believers,  for  it  Is  usually 
held  that  it  may  not  be  used  by  or  to  an  infideL  From  dn  epigram 
of  Melcager  (Antk.,  ed.  Jacobs  vii.  119;  cf.  Plautus.  Poen.  v. 
passim)  we  learn  that,  while  the  Syrian  salutation  was  Skeldm 
("  Peace  !").  the  Phoenicians  greeted  by  wishing  life  (yMiw.  the 

*  See  the  Egyptian  bow  with  one  hand  to  the  knee;  Wilkinson, 

"^'S.  Ci^ells  Williams.  Middle  Kingdom,  i.  801. 
'*See  references  to  these  customs  in  Tybr,  Early  History  of 
Mankind,  ch.  iii. 
'•  Shway  Yoe.  Tke  Burman,  \l  158.  305. 
" See  lylor  in  AiacmiUan's  Mag.  (May  1882),  p.  j6. 
>'  Lane.  Mod.  Eg.  i.  319. 
"  Jean  de  Lery.  part  ii.  p-  304. 
u  Magyar,  Reise  in  Sud-Afrika. 
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wn,  Ac,  of  Neo-Punic  gravestones).  The  cognate  Babylonian 
form,  *•  O  king,  live  for  ever!"  (Dan.  iii.  9),  represents  a  scries  of 
phrases  which,  continue  still  in  the  Vivat  rex  I  "  Lon^  live  the  kin^!" 
The  Greeks  said  x»P<*  "  Be  joyful!"  both  at  meeting  and  partmg; 
the  Pythagorean  irrialpwf  and  the  Platonic  cfi  rpArrct»,  wish 
health;  at  a  later  time  ArrdJ-oMu,  "I  greet  1"  came  into  fashion. 
The  Romans  applied  Salve  t  '*  Be  in  health ! "  especially  to  meeting, 
and  Valet  "  Be  well  I"  to  parting.  In  the  modem  civilized  world, 
everywhere,  the  old  inquiry  after  health  appears,  the  "  How  do  you 
do  ?  becoming  so  formal  as  often  to  be  said  on  both  sides  without 
either  waiting  for  an  answer.  Hardly  less  wide  in  range  is  the  set  of 
phrases  *'  Gm>d  day  I "  "  Good  night  1 "  Ac.,  varying  according  to 
the  hour  and  translating  into  every  language  of  Christendom. 
Among  other  European  phrases,  some  correspond  to  our  "  welcome  1 " 
and  "  farewell  1  "  while  the  religious  element  enters  into  another 
class,  exemplified  by  our  "Good-bye I"  ("God  be  with  you!"), 
and  French  Adieu  I  Attempts  have  been  made  to  shape  European 
greetings  into  expressions  ol  orthodoxy,  or  even  tests  of  belief  1  but 
they  have  had  no  great  success.  Examples  are  a  Protestant  German 
salutation  "Lobe  Jesum  Christumt"  answered  by  " Jn  Ewiikeit. 
Amenf"  and  the  formula  which  in  Spain  enforces  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  "Ave  Maria  purisimal"  answered  by 
"  Sin  pecado  eoncebidai"  On  the  whole,  though  the  half  •meaning- 
less forms  of  salutation  may  often  seem  ridiculous,  society  would  not 
carry  them  on  so  universally  unless  it  found  them  useful.  ^  Thev  serve 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  social  intercourse,  and  establishing  relations 
between  the  parties  m  an  interview,  of  which  their  tone  may  strike 
the  keynote.  (E.  B.  T.) 

8ALUZ20,  a  city  and  episcopal  see  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Cuneo,  42  m.  S.  of  Turin  by  rail,  1296  ft.  above 
sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  10,306  (town),  16,208  (commune).  The 
upper  town  preserves  some  part  of  the  fortifications  which  pro- 
tected it  when,  previous  to  the  plague  of  1630,  the  dty  had 
upwards  of  30,000  inhabitants.  The  old  castle  of  the  marquises 
of  Saluzzo  now  serves  as  a  prison.  Besides  the  Gothic  cathedral 
(1480-15x1),  with  the  tombs  of  the  marquises,  the  churches  of 
San  Giovanni  (formerly  San  Domenico),  San  Bernardo  and  the 
Casa  Cavaz2sa,  now  the  municipal  museum,  are  noteworthy. 
Railways  run  to  Cuneo  and  Airasca  (the  latter  on  the  Turin- 
Pincrolo  line)  and  steam  tramways  in  various  directions.  The 
castle  of  Manta,  in  the  vicinity,  contains  interesting  xsth-century 
frescoes  by  a  French  artist  (see  P.  d'Ancona  in  L'Arte  for  1905; 
94,  p.  184). 

The  line  of  the  marquises  of  Saluzzo  began  (1142)  with  Manfred, 
son  of  Boniface,  marquis  of  Savona,  and  continued  till  1548,  when 
the  city  and  territory  were  seized  by  the  French.  The  marquises 
being  opponents  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  aftd  taking  part  in  the 
struggles  between  France  and  the  empire,  the  city  often  suffered 
severely  from  the  fortunes  of  war.  Henry  IV.  restored  the  marquis- 
ate  to  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  of  Savoy  at  the  peace  of  Lyons  in  1601. 
Among  the  celebrities  of  Saluzzo  are  Silvio  Pellico,  Bodoni,  the 
famous  printer  of  Parma  of  the  late  i8th  and  early  19th  centuries, 
and  Casalis  the  historian  of  Sardinia.  The  history  of  the  marquisate 
was  written  by  Delfino  Muletti  (5  vols.,  1829-1833). 

SALVADOR,  or  San  Salvador  (Republica  del  Salvador),  the 
smallest  but  most  densely  peopled  of  the  republics  of  Central 
America,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Honduras,  S.  by  the 
Pacific  ()cean,  and  W.  by  Guatemala.  (For  map,  see  Central 
America.)  Pop.  (1906)  1,116,253;  area,  about  7225  sq.  m. 
Salvador  has  a  coastline  extending  for  about  160  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Paz  to  that  of  the  Goascoran  in  the  Bay 
of  Fonseca  (q.v.).  Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  140  m.,  and  its 
average  breadth  about  60  m. 

Physical  Features.— Vfilh  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
narrow  seaboard  of  low  alluvial  plains,  the  country  consists 
mainly  of  a  plateau  about  2000  ft.  above  the  sea,  broken  by  a  large 
number  of  volcanic  cones.  These  are  geologically  of  more 
recent  origin  than  the  main  chain  of  the  Cordillera  which  rises 
farther  N.  The  principal  river  of  the  republic  is  the  Rio  Lempa, 
which,  rising  just  beyond  the  frontier  of  Guatemala  and  crossing 
a  comer  of  Honduras,  enters  Salvador  N.  of  Cital&.  After 
receiving  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Laguna  de  Guija,  it  flows 
E.  through  a  magnificent  valley  between  the  plateau  and  the 
Cordillera,  and  then  turning  S.  skirts  the  base  of  the  volcano 
of  Siguatepeque  and  reaches  the  Pacific  in  88**  40'  W.  Among 
its  numerous  tributaries  are  the  Rio  Santa  Ana,  rising  near 
the  city  of  that  name,  the  Asalguate,  which  passes  the  capital 
San  Salvador,  the  Sumpul,  and  the  Torola,  draining  the  N.E. 
of  Salvador  and  part  of  Honduras.    The  Lempa  is  f6r  two- thirds 


of  its  course  navigable  by  small  steamers.  The  Rio  San  Migud 
drains  the  country  between  the  bay  of  Fonseca  and  the 
basin  of  the  Lempa.  The  volcanic  mountains  do  not  (orm  a 
chain  but  a  series  of  dusters:  the  Izalco  group  in  the  W. 
— including  Izalco  (formed  in  1770),  Marcelino,  Santa  Ana, 
Naranjos,  Aguila,  San  Juan  de  Dios,  Apaneca,  Tamajaso  and 
Lagunita;  the  San  Salvador  group,  about  30  m.  E.;  Cojute- 
peque  to  the  N.E.  and  the  San  Vicente  group  to  the  £.  of  the 
great  volcanic  lake  of  liopango;  the  Siguatepeque  summits 
to  the  N.E.  of  San  Vicente;  and  the  great  S.E.  or  ran  Miguel 
group — San  Miguel,  Chinameca,  Buenapa,  Usulatan,  Tecapa, 
Taburete.  Cacaguateque  and  Sociedad  volcanoes  in  the  N.E. 
belong  to  the  inland  Cordillera.  Santa  Ana  (8300  ft.)  and  San 
Miguel  (7120  ft.)  are  the  loftiest  volcanoes  in  the  country. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  is  subject  to  earthquakes. 
San  Miguel  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  treacherous  burning 
mountains  in  America,  sometimes  several  years  in  complete 
repose  and  then  all  at  once  bursting  out  with  terrific  fury.  In 
1879-1880  the  Lake  of  liopango  was  the  scene  of  a  remarkable 
series  of  phenomena.  With  a  length  of  5)  m.  and  a  breadth  of 
4},  it  forms  a  rough  parallelogram  with  deeply  indented  sides, 
and  is  surrounded  in  all  directions  by  steep  mountains  except 
at  the  points  where  the  villages  of  Asino  and  Apulo  occupy 
little  patches  of  level  ground.  Between  the  31st  of  December 
1879  and  the  nth  of  January  1880  the  lake  rose  4  ft.  above  its 
level.  The  Jiboa,  which  flows  out  at  the  S.E.,  became,  instead 
of  a  very  shallow  stream  20  ft.  broad,  a  raging  torrent  which 
soon  scooped  out  for  itself  in  the  volcanic  rocks  a  channel 
30  to  35  ft.  deep.  A  rapid  subsidence  of  the  lake  was  thus 
produced,  and  by  the  6th  of  March  the  level  was  34{  ft.  bielow 
its  maximum.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  lake  a  volcanic  centre 
about  500  ft.  in  diameter  rose  150  ft.  above  the  water,  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  small  islands. 

Climate. — The  lowlands  are  generally  hot  and,  on  the  coast, 
malarial;  but  on  the  tablelands  and  moimtain  slopes  of  the 
interior  the  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy.  There  are  only 
two  seasons:  the  wet,  which  Salvadorians  call  winter,  from 
May  to  October;  and  the  dry,  or  summer,  season,  from  November 
to  April.  In  July  and  August  there  are  high  winds,  followed  by 
torrents  of  rain  and  thunderstorms;  in  September  amd  October 
the  rain,  not  heavy.  Is  continuous.  For  an  account  of  the 
geology,  fauna  and  flora  of  Salvador,  see  Central  America. 

Inhabitants. — The  population  in  1887  was  stated  to  be  664,513, 
(1901)  1,006,848,  (1906)  1,116,253.  The  number  of  Ladinos 
(whites  and  persons  of  mixed  blood)  is  about  775,000  and  of 
Indians  about  230,000.  The  various  elements  were,  before  1901, 
estimated  as  follows,  and  the  proportion  still  holds  good  in  the 
main:  whites  (crcoles  and  foreigners)  10%,  half-castes  50%, 
Indians  40%,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  negroes.  The 
whites  of  pure  blood  are  very  few,  a  liberal  estimate  putting  the 
proportion  at  2*5%.  There  is  no  immigration  into  the  country, 
and  the  rapid  increase  with  which  the  population  is  credited 
can  be  due  only  to  a  large  surplus  of  births  over  deaths.  The 
chief  towns,  which  are  described  in  separate  articles,  comprise 
San  Salvador  the  capital  (pop.  1905,  about  60,000),  Santa  Ana 
(48,000),  San  Miguel  (25,000),  San  Vicente  (18,000),  Sonsonate 
(17,000),  Nueva  San  Salvador  or  Santa  Tecia  (18,000)  and  the 
seaport  of  La  Union  (4000).  For  the  ancient  Indian  civilization 
of  Salvador,  see  Central  America:  Archaeology^  and  Mexico: 
History. 

AgrictiUure. — ^The  only  industry  extensively  carried  on  is 
agriculture,  but  the  methods  employed  are  still  primitive.  The 
more  important  products  are  coffee,  sugar,  indigo  and  balsam. 
The  country  is  rich  in  medicinal  plants.  Peruvian  balsam 
{Myrospermum  Salvatorense  or  Myroxylon  Pereirae)  is  an  indi- 
genous balm,  rare  except  on  the  Balsam  Coast,  as  the  region  about 
Cape  Remedios  is  named.  It  is  not  cultivated  in  Peru,  but  owes 
its  name  to  the  fact  that,  during  the  early  period  of  Spanish 
rule,  it  was  forwarded  to  the  Peruvian  port  of  Callao  for  tran- 
shipment to  Europe.  Rubber  is  collected;  tobacco  is  grown 
in  small  quantities;  cocoa,  rice,  cereals  and  fruits  are  cultivated. 
The  government  seeks  to  encourage  cotton-growing,  and  has 
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estabSsbed  in  the  suburbs  of  the  capital  an  agricultuxal  college 
and  modd  farm. 

Mimng. — ^In  the  Cordillera,  which  runs  through  Salvador,  there 
are  veins  of  various  metals — gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury  and 
lead  being  fotmd  mostly  in  the  E.,  and  iron  in  the  W.  Coal  has 
been  discovered  at  various  points'  in  the  valley  of  the  Lempa. 
In  the  republic  there  are  about  i8o  mining  establishments, 
about  half  of  them  being  in  the  department  of  Morazan;  they 
are  owned  by  British,  United  States  and  Salvadorian  companies. 
Only  gold  and  silver  are  worked.  The  output,  chiefly  gold, 
was  valued  at  £250,000  in  1907. 

Commerce^^-Thc  trade  of  Salvador  b  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  import  of  cotton  goods,  woollen  goods,  sacks  and 
machinery,  and  to  the  export  of  coSce  and  a  few  other  agricul- 
tural products.  In  1900  the  formation  of  a  statistical  office  was 
decreed.  The  average  yearly  value  of  the  imports  for  the  five 
years  1904-1908  was  £804,000,  of  the  exports  £r,25o,ooo.  The 
coffee  exported  in  X908  was  valued  at  £830,000.  The  imports, 
comprising  foodstuffs,  hardware,  drugs,  cottons,  silk  and  yarn, 
come  (in  order  of  value)  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  France  and  Germany;  the  exports  are  mostly  to  the 
United  States  and  France. 

Skipping  and  Communicaiions. — Until  1855  ^^  roads  of 
Salvador  were  little  better  Ihan  bridle-paths,  and  fords  or  ferries 
were  the  sole  means  of  crossing  the  larger  rivers.  During  the 
next  balf-century  about  2000  m.  of  hi^ways  were  built,  and  the 
rivers  were  bridged.  The  first  railway,  a  narrow-gauge  line, 
between  the  port  of  Acajutla  and  Sonsonate,  was  opened  in  1882, 
and  afterwards  extended  to  Ateos  on  the  E.  and  Santa  Ana  on 
the  N.W.  A  railway  from  the  capital  to  Nueva  San  Salvador 
was  also  construaed,  and  in  1900  was  linked  to  the  older  system 
by  a  line  from  Ateos  to  San  Salvador.  In  1903,  a  concession 
was  granted  for  an  extension  from  Nueva  San  Salvador  to  the 
port  of  La  Libertad.  Froin  350  to  450  vessels  annually  entered 
and  cleared  at  Salvadorian  ports  (chiefly  Acajutla,  La  Libertad 
and  La  Union),  during  the  years  1895  to  1905.  The  old  port  of 
Acajutla  has  been  closed,  and  a  new  port  opened  in  a  more 
sheltered  position  about  r  m.  N.,  where  an  iron  pier,  warehouses 
and  custom-house  have  been  erected.  Salvador  joined  the  postal 
nnion  in  1879. 

Currency  and  Credit. — ^In  19x0  there  were  three  commercial 
banks  and  an  agricultural  bai^  within  the  republic.  In  1897  a 
law  was  passed  adopting  a  gold  standard.  The  currency  of  the 
country  in  19x0  cgnsisted  entirely  of  silver  pesos,  the  fractional 
money  under  -900  fine  having,  by  arrangement  with  the  govern- 
ment, been  all  exported  by  the  banks.  The  peso  or  dollar  at  par 
a  valued  at  four  shillings;  its  actual  value  was  about  is.  8d.  in 
X9X0.  The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  adopted  by 
decree  of  January  x886,  but  the  old  Spanish  weights  and  measures 
stiH  cxmtinue  in  general  use. 

Ftntmce. — ^The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  import  and 
export  duties,  but  considerable  sums  are  also  obtained  from 
»»«■<«*,  and  smaller  amounts  from  stamps  and  other  sources.  The 
principal  tnanches  of  expenditure  are  the  public  debt,  defence 
and  internal  administration.  The  official  figures  showing  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  five  years  1904-1908  are  as 
follows  (pesos  being  converted  into  sterling  at  the  rate  of  la 
to£x)>- 


Years. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1904 
190$ 
1906 

X907 
1908 

675.000 
7". 000 
707,000 
728,000 
1,064,000 

734.000 
837.000 

1,024,000- 
886.000 

x,oi9.ooo 

The  foTRgn  debt,  amounting  to  £726,420  (£240,000  of  a  6%  loan 
d  18S9,  and  £485,720  of  another  of  1892)  was  in  1899  converted 
isto  5%  mortgage  debentures  of  the  Salvador  Railway  Company 
Limited,  to  whidi  the  government  has  guaranteed,  for  eighteen 
yean  from  the  xst  of  January  1899,  a  fixed  annual  subsidy  of 
£24/xx>.  In  March  1908  a  new  foreign  loan  was  raised,  amount- 
ing to  £1,000,000.    The  bonds  were  issued  at  86,  and  bore  6% 


interest,  secured  partly  upon  the  special  import  duty  of  $3.60 
(American  gold)  on  every  kilogramme  of  imported  merchandise, 
partly  upon  the  export  duty  of  40  c.  (American  gold)  on  every 
quintal  (100  tt>)  of  coffee  up  to  500,000  lb.  The  4%  internal 
debt  amounted  in  1905  to  £840,170. 

Gcvemment. — ^The  constitution  proclaimed  in  X824,  and 
modified  in  1859,  1864,  1S7X,  X872,  x88o,  1883  and  x886,  vests 
the  legislative  power  in  a  chamber  of  70  deputies,  including 
42  landowners  (3  for  each  department),  all  chosen  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  The  president  and  vice-president  arc  likewise 
chosen  by  direct  popular  vote,  and  they  hold  office  for  4  years. 
The  president  is  not  eligible  for  the  presidency  or  vice-presidency 
during  the  following  presidential  term.  He  is  assisted  by  4 
ministers.  Local  government  is  carried  on  in  each  of  the  14 
departments  by  governors  appointed  by  the  central  executive. 
The  municipalities  are  administered  by  officers  {alcaldes,  regi- 
dores,  &c.)  elected  by  the  inhabitants. 

Religion  and  Educaiidn. — ^The  Roman  Catholic  religion 
prevail  throughout  the  republic,  but  there  is  complete  religious 
freedom,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  public  order.  Civil  marriage 
is  legal,  monastic  institutions  are  prohibited,  and  education  is  in 
the  hands  of  laymen.  Primary  education  is  gratuitous  and 
obligatory.  For  secondary  instruction  there  are  about  20  higher 
:^chools,  including  3  technical  institutes,  and  2  schools  for 
teachers,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women — these  five 
institutions  being  supported  by  the  government.  At  San 
Salvador  there  is  a  national  college  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.  Superior  and  professional  instruction  is  provided  at 
the  national  university  in  the  capital. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  supreme  coiut,  and  in  district, 
circuit  and  local  courts.  The  active  army  consists  of  about 
3000  men,  and  the  militia,  of  about  18,000.  In  time  of  war  all 
males  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  are  liable  for 
service.    The  navy  consists  of  one  customs  cruiser. 

History. — Salvador  received  its  name  from  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 

who  conquered  it  for  Spain  in  x 525-26.    Its  independence  of 

the  Spanish  Crown  dates  from  1822;  (see  Central  Amzkica: 

History).    Revolutions  have  been  frequent.    In  July  X906  war 

broke  out  between  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Guatemala,  but  was 

terminated  within  the  month  by  the  arbitration  of  the  United 

States  president  (see  as  above).    In  X907  Salvador  supported 

Honduras  (q.v.)  against  Nicaragua;     its  prosperity  was  not, 

however,  seriously  impaired  by  the  defeat  of  its  ally. 

See  E.  G.  Squier,  Tlie  States  of  Central  America  (London,  1868); 
D.  Guzman,  Aj>untamienlos  sobre  la  topografia  fisica  de  la  republica 
del  Salvador  (ban  Salvador,  1883);  D.  Gonzalez,  Datos  sobre  la 
republica  de  El  Salvador  (San  Salvador,  1901);  No.  58  of  the 
Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  (Washington,  1892); 
annual  reports  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bond- 
holders (London)  and  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

SALVAGE  (from  Lat.  salvuSf  safe).  There  Is  no  general 
rule  or  principle  of  law  which  entitles  one  who  saves  the  life  or 
property  of  another  to  be  rewarded  by  him.  But  in  certain 
special  classes  of  cases  the  law  does  require  the  appointed  courts 
to  reward  those  who  by  their  exertions  have  rescued  lives  or 
property  from  probable  damage  or  destruction.  The  reward  so 
given  is  called  salvage  and  the  same  word  is  often  used  to  denote 
the  service  rewarded.  Apart  from  the  application  of  the  term 
by  analogy  to  the  saving  of  property  from  fire  on  land,  the 
recovery  of  property  from  destruction  by  the  aid  of  voluntary 
payments  (as  in  the  case  of  payments  to  prevent  the  forieiture  of 
an  insurance  policy) ,  or  a  solicitor's  charges  for  property  recovered 
by  his  means,  the  subject  of  salvage  divides  into  (x)  civil  salvage, 
(2)  military  salvage. 

X.  CivU  Salvage  in  English  law  is  defined  as  such  a  service  as 
may  become  the  ground  of  a  reward  in  the  (admiralty)  court  on 
the  civil  side  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  consists  in  the  preservation 
of  life  or  property  from  some  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  The 
jurisdiction  to  give  it  is  an  admiralty  jurisdiction.  But  the 
right  to  reward  was  recognized  in  the  courts  of  common  law  before 
the  admiralty  court  became,  as  it  now  is,  a  part  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  e.g.  by  enforcing  a  possessory  lien  of  the  salvor  over 
the  salved  property.    The  origiii  of  the  rule  has  been  traced 
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to  the  doctrine  of  Roman  law  that  "spontaneous  services" 
in  the  protection  of  lives  and  property  should  be  rewarded. 
But  that  doctrine  has  not  found  a  place  in  English  law  except, 
as  part  of  the  maritime  law  administered  in  the  court  of  admiralty. 
Thus  services  on  land,  say  in  rescuing  lives  or  houses  or  goods 
from  fire,  do  not  entitle  the  person  rendering  those  services  to 
reward,  unless  he  has  acted  under  some  contract  or  employment. 
But  at  sea  the  right  to  reward  springs  from  the  service  itself  if 
it  has  been  rendered  to  a  ship,  or  her  passengers,  crew  or  cargo, 
or  to  property  which  has  been  thrown  or  washed  out  of  her. 
And  such  a  service  entitles  to  salvage  though  the  ship  may  be 
in  harbour,  or  within  a  river,  or  even  in  a  dock.  This  connexion 
of  the  lives  or  property  with  a  ship  seems  essential.  The  right 
does  not  arise  upon  saving  goods  which  have  got  adrift  in  river 
or  harbour,  even  if  they  have  been  washed  out  to  sea,  nor  upon 
saving  property  of  other  kinds  which  may  be  in  i>eril  on  the  sea 
or  on  the  seashore.  Thus  a  claim  to  reward  for  saving  a  gas- 
buoy  or  beacon,  which  had  broken  from  its  mooring  in  the 
Upper  Humbcr,  and  was  aground  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast, 
was  disallowed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  affirming  the  court  of 
appeal,  in  the  case  of  the  gas-float  "  WhUton  No.  2"  1897,  A.C. 

337. 

The  definite  right  to  salvage  for  saving  lives  from  ships  is  the 
creation  of  modern  statutes.  Formerly  the  Admiralty  judges 
treated  the  fact  that  lives  had  been  saved  as  enhancing  the 
merit  of  a  salvage  of  property  by  the  same  salvors,  where  the 
two  could  be  connected;  and  so  indirectly  gave  life  salvage. 
And  this  is  still  the  position  in  cases  where  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  of  1894  does  not  apply.  This  act  (§544)  applies  to  all  cases 
in  which  the  "services  are  rendered  wholly  or  in  part  within 
British  waters  in  saving  life  from  any  British  or  foreign  vessel, 
or  elsewhere  in  saving  life  from  any  British  vessel."  Also 
(§  54S)  it  can  be  applied,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  life  salvage 
from  ships  of  any  foreign  coimtry  whose  government  "is  willing 
that  salvage  should  be  awarded  by  British  courts  for  services 
rendered  in  saving  life  from  ships  belonging  to  that  country 
where  the  ship  is  beyond  the  limits  of  British  jurisdiction." 
By  section '544  the  life  salvage  is  made  payable  "  by  the  owner 
of  the  vessel,  cargo  or  apparel  saved";  and  is  to  be  paid  in 
priority  to  all  other  claims  for  salvage.  Where  the  value  of  the 
vessel,  cargo  and  apparel  saved  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  life 
salvage,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  in  their  discretion  make  up  the 
deficiency,  in  whole  or  in  part,  out  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Fund.  The  effect  of  the  act  is  to  impose  a  common  responsibility 
upon  the  owners  of  ship  and  cargo  to  the  extent  of  their  property 
saved.  Whatever  is  saved  becomes  a  fund  out  of  which  life 
salvors  may  be  rewarded,  and  to  which  they  are  entitled  in 
priority  to  other  salvors.  In  the  case  of  the  cargo  ex  "Schiller" 
(1877,  2  P.D.  145)  salvage  was  allowed  out  of  specie  raised  by 
divers  from  the  sunken  wreck,  to  persons  who  had  saved  some 
of  the  passengers  and  crew. 

This  limitation  of  liability  to  the  amount  of  the  property 
salved  is  also  true  with  regard  to  salvage  of  property.  The 
ordinary  remedy  of  the  salvor  is  against  the  property  itself;  by 
proceedings  in  rem,  to  enforce  the  maritime  lien  given  him  by 
the  law  upon  that  property.  This  enables  him  to  arrest  the 
property,  if  within  the  jurisdiction,  into  whose  hands  soever 
it  may  have  come;  and,  if  necessary,  to  obtain  a  sale,  and 
payment  of  his  claim  out  of  the  proceeds.  The  salvor  has  also 
a  remedy  in  personam,  tised  only  in  exceptional  cases,  against 
the  owners  or  others  interested  in  the  property  saved  (Five 
steel  barges,  15  P.D.  142);  but  it  seems  certain  that  that  depends 
upon  property  having  been  saved,  and  having  come  to  the 
owner's  hands;  and  that  the  amount  which  can  be  awarded  is 
limited  by  the  value  of  that  property. 

An  essential  condition  is  that  the  lives  or  property  saved 
must  have  been  in  danger — cither  in  immediate  peril,  or  in  a 
position  of  "difficulty  and  reasonable  apprehension."  Danger 
to  the  salvor  is  not  essential,  though  it  enhances  his  claim  to 
reward;  but  to  constitute  a  salvage  service  there  must  have  been 
danger  to  the  thing  salved.  Again,  the  service  must  have 
helped  usefully  towards  saving  the  lives  or  property.    Ine£Fectual 


efforts,  however  strenuous  and  meritorious,  give  rise  to  no 
claim.  But  the  service  need  not  be  completely  successfuL  If  it 
has  contributed  to  an  ultimate  rescue  it  will  be  rewarded,  though 
that  may  have  been  accomplished  by  others.  And  as  we  have 
seen,  there  must  have  been  ultimate  success.  Some  of  the 
property  involved  in  the  adventure  must  have  been  saved.  And 
the  value  of  that,  or  the  fimd  realized  by  its  sales,  limits  the 
total  of  the  awards  to  all  the  salvors.  Cases,  of  course,  occur 
in  which  services  at  sea  are  employed  by  ships  in  danger:  as 
where  a  steamer  with  a  broken  propeller  shaft  employs  another 
steamer  to  tow  her;  or  where  a  vessel  which  hits  lost  her  anchors 
employs  another  to  procure  anchors  for  her  from  shore.  In  such 
cases  the  conditions  of  reward  above  set  out  may  not  apply. 
Reward  may  be  payable,  notwithstanding  entire  failure  of 
success,  by  the  express  or  implied  terms  of  the  employment. 
But  such  a  reward  is  not  truly  "  salvage." 

Services  rendered  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  owed  do  not 
entitle  to  sdvage.  The  policy  of  the  law  is  to  stimulate  voluntary 
.effort,  not  to  weaken  obligation.  Thus  the  crew  cannot  (while 
still  the  crew)  be  salvors  of  the  ship  or  cargo;  nor  can  the 
passengers,  unless  they  have  voluntarily  stayed  on  the  ship 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  her.  Nor  can  a  pilot  employed  as  such 
be  salvor,  unless  he  has  boarded  her  in  such  exceptional  circum- 
stances that  his  doing  so  for  pilotage  fees  could  not  reasonably 
be  required;  or  unless  the  circumstances  of  the  service,  entered 
upon  as  pilotage,  have  so  changed  as  to  alter  its  character; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  a  change  of  circumstances 
is  a  valid  ground  for  a  claim  of  salvage  remuneration  by  the 
pilot  where  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  leaving  the  ship.  So 
again  of  the  owners  and  crew  of  a  tug  employed  to  tow  a  ship. 
They  cannot  claim  salvage  for  rescuing  her  from  a  danger  which 
may  arise  during  the  towage,  unless  circumstances  have  super- 
vened which  were  not  contemplated,  and  are  such  as  to  require 
extraordinary  aid  from  the  tug,  or  to  expose  her  to  extraordinary 
risk.  Officers  and  crew  of  a  ship  of  the  royal  navy  may  have 
salvage  where  they  have  rendered  services  outside  the  protec- 
tion which  their  ship  ought  to  afford.  But  by  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  1894,  §  557,  such  a  claim  must  be  with  consent  of 
the  Admiralty;  and  no  claim  can  be  made  in  respect  of  the 
ship  herself. 

The  kinds  and  degrees  of  service  are  very  various.  The 
rewards  given  vary  correspondingly.  Regard  is  paid,  first,  to 
the  degree  of  the  danger  to  the  property  salved,  to  its  value, 
and  to  the  effect  of  the  services  rendered;  next,  to  the  risks 
run  by  the  salvors,  the  length  and  severity  of  their  efforts,  the 
enterprise  and  skill  displayed,  and  to  the  value  and  efficiency 
of  the  vessel  or  apparatus  they  have  used,  and  the  risks  to 
which  they  have  exposed  her.  In  a  modem  case  (the  *'Glmgyle" 
1898,  A.C.  519)  a  specially  large  award  was  given  to  vessels 
kept  constantly  ready  for  salving  operations  in  Gibraltar  Bay. 
It  was  owing  to  that  readiness  that  the  rescue  had  been  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  negligent  or  improper  conduct  of  the 
salvors  will  be  considered  in  diminution  of  the  award:  as  where 
they  have  negligently  exp(»ed  the  ship  to  damage,  or  have 
plundered  the  cargo,  or  dealt  with  it  contrary  to  the  owner's 
interests.  And  where  the  rescue  has  been  from  a  danger  which 
was  brought  about  by  the  negligent  or  improper  conduct  of  those 
who  effected  the  rescue,  no  salvage  is  allowed.  So  that  where 
two  colliding  ships  were  both  to  blame  for  the  collision,  the 
master  and  crew  of  one  of  them  were  not  allowed  salvage  for 
service?  in  saving  cargo  of  the  other  (cargo  ex  "  CapeUa"  L.R. 
I  A.  and  E.  356). 

In  apportioning  the  total  award  fpiven  for  a  salvage  service 
among  the  owners,  master  and  crew  of  the  vessel -by  means 
of  which  it  has  been  rendered,  the  special  drcimistances  of  each 
case  have  to  be  considered.  In  nearly  all  cases  a  large  portion 
goes  to  the  owners,  and  as  in  recent  times  the  value  and  efficiency 
of  ships  (especially  of  steamships)  have  increased,  so  the  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  usually  awarded  to  the  owners  has  also  increased. 
In  an  ordinary  case  of  salvage  by  a  steamship  towing  a  distressed 
ship  into  safety,  the  share  of  the  owners  is  usually  about  three- 
fourths;  of  the  remainder  the  master  usually  gets  about  one-third. 
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and  the  iifBcen  and  cn!w  divide  the  rest  hi  propoctioii  to  their 
ratings.  But  vbere  the  salving  ship  has  sustained  special 
damage  in  the  sendee,  or  her  owners  have  been  put  to  loss  by  it, 
that  is  taken  into  account.  On  the  other  hand,  where  spedal 
personal  services  have  been  rendered  by  members  of  the  crew 
they  are  spedaliy  rewarded. 

As  an  iUttstratioa  take  thecaaeof  the  '*  Rucke  "  (L.R.  4  A.  and  E. 
127).  The  brigantine  **  Raache,"  derelict,  was  fallen  in  with  by  the 
ship  "  Scythia  (carrying  a  very  valuable  cargo)  220  m.  N.  ot  the 
LinnL  The  mace  and  three  hands  of  the  **  Scythia  '*  were  put 
00  board,  and  in  circumstances  of  much  hardship  and  danger 
they  brought  her  after  eighteen  days  safely  to  Liverpool.  After 
deducting  expeoies  iocurred  by  the  owners  of  the  "  Scythia,"  the 
value  of  the  property  saved  was  £629^.  Sir  R.  Phillimore  awarded 
^290;  and  of  this  he  gave  £600  to  the  mate,  £510  to  each  of  the 
three  men  who  had  accompanied  him ;  £500  to  the  owners  of  the 
**  Scythia  ";  and  £350  to  her  other  oflioers  and  ciew. 

An  agreement  as  to  the  salvage  to  be  paid  is  sometimes  made 

at  the  time  the  assistance  is  given.    When  made  fairly  the  court 

will  act  upon  it,  though  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  bad  bargain 

for  one  or  other  of  the  parties.    But  if  the  facts  were  not  correctly 

apprehended  by  one  or  both,  or  if  the  position  was  one  of  such 

difficulty  that  those  salved  had  no  real  option  as  to  accepting 

the  salvor's  terms,  the  courts  will  set  the  agreement  aside. 

ThU  happened,  for  instance,  where  the  salving  ship  refused  to 
rescue  550  wrecked  pilgrims  from  the  Parkm  Rock  in  the  Red 
Sea  for  a  leas  sum  than  £4000.  An  agreement  had  in  consequence 
been  dgned  for  their  conveyance  for  that  sum  to  Jedda,  two  or 
three  days'  saiL  The  Parkm  Rock  sunds  6  ft.  above  the  water, 
and  had  bad  weather  come  on  the  lives  would  have  been  in  great 
danger.  It  was  heki  that  the  sum  asked  for  was  exorbitant :  and 
that  the  agreement,  made  under  practical  compulaon,  could  not 
stand  (the  ^*  Medtna,"  2  P.D.  5).  On  the  other  hand,  an  agreement 
to  tow,  for  a  fixed  sum.  a  vessel  which  had  suffered  considerable 
damage,  was  set  a«de.  and  salvage  awarded,  on  the  ground  that 
the  damaged  condition  had  not  been  disclosed  to  the  tug  when  the 
contract  was  made  (the  "  Kingalcch,"  i  Spink.  265). 

The  award  of  salvage  is  generally  made  in  one  sum  against 

ship,  freight  and  cargo;    and  those  interests  contribute  to  the 

amount  in  proportion  to  the  value  saved.     No  distinction  is 

made  between  the  degree  of  service  rendered  to  one  interest  and 

another.    But,  with  a  possible  exception  in  the  case  of  life 

salvage,  there  is  not  a  joint  liability  of  the  several  interests. 

Each  b  liable  to  the  salvors  for  his  own  share,  and  for  no  more. 

The  diip  cannot  be  made  to  pay  the  cargo's  share,  nor  the  cargo 

the  ship's.    If,  however,  the  shipowner  pays  the  cargo's  share, 

be  has  a  lien  upon  it  for  the  amount.    In  practice  the  liabilities 

for  salvage  are  ordinarily  adjusted  as  part  of  general  average. 

Strictly,  however,  there  is  a  difference.    The  liability  to  pay 

salvage  is  a  direct  liability  to  the  salvors,  arising  at  once,  e.g.  at 

the  port  of  refuge,  and  proportional  to  the  values  there;  whereas 

the  liability  to  contribute  to  a  general  average  loss  or  expenditure 

is  postponed  tmtil  the  completion  or  break  up  of  the  adventure, 

sad  depends  upon  the  values  of  the  interests  which  have  arrived 

there;  which  may  be  very  different.    (See  Average,  I nsusance  , 

Marine,  and  also  Admiralty  Jurisdichon.) 

AuTBORiTiBS. — Kennedy,  On  the  Law  of  Chd  Sahage  (London, 
1907);  Abbott,  Lam  of  MertkatU  Ships  and  Saimen  (14th  ed., 
Loadoo,  1901);  Carver,  Carriage  by  Sea  (5th  ed..  London,  1909). 

(T.  G.  C.) 

2.  MHiiary  Sahage  is  analogous  to  civil  salvage.  It  is  defined 
as  sadi  a  service  as  may  become  the  ground  for  the  demand  of  a 
reward  in  the  court  as  a  prize  court,  and  conasts  in  the  rescue 
9f  property  from  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  Such  cases  almost 
invariably  relate  to  ships  and  their  cargoes;  and  they  have 
always  been  dealt  with  by  courts  having  Admiralty  jurisdiction, 
sitting  as  prize  courts.  They  involve  the  determination  of  two 
qaestioos :  first,  whether  the  property  is  to  be  restored  to  its 
original  owner  or  condemned  as  prize  to  .the  recaptor;  and 
second,  what  amount  of  salvage,  if  any,  is  to  accompany  restitu- 
tioii.  Generally  speaking,  the  first  question  depends  upon  the 
law  of  nations,  which  may  be  taken  to  be  that  where  a  ship  has 
been  carried  by  an  enemy  infra  praesidiCt  and  especially  after  a 
sentence  of  mndrmnation,  the  title  of  the  original  owner  is 
(fivcsted,  and  does  not  revest  upon  recapture  by  third  parties. 
In  such  a  case,  therefore,  jure  gentium  restitution  cannot  be 
rlsimed     The  municipal  law  of  civilized  countries,  however. 


does  not  encourage  subjects  to  "make  reprisals  npon  one 
another  "  (the  "  Renardj*  Marr.  AHm.  Dec  22a),  and  laws  are 
generally  found,  as  in  England,  which  as  between  subjects  of  that 
particular  state  provide  for  restitution  irrespective  of  any  change 
in  the  title  to  the  subject  matter  which  may  have  occurred.  But 
(speaking  henceforth  of  England)  in  cases  which  do  not  fall 
strictly  within  these  acts,  the  old  maritime  law,  which  was  in 
unison  with  the  general  law  of  nations,  is  applied  by  the  courts. 
Moreover,  the  English  Prize  Acts  do  not  apply  to  foreign  owners 
of  recaptured  pnzes,  and  therefore  no  award  can  be  made 
against  them  unless  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations.  In 
practice  the  courts  have  acted  upon  the  "  rule  of  reciprocity  " 
where  recaptures  have  been  made  of  the  property  of  formal  allies, 
dealing  with  them  as  the  allied  state  would  have  dealt  with 
English  property.  In  the  case  of  neutral  recaptures  restitution 
is  always  ordeted.  An  exception  to  the  rule  of  restitution  as 
between  British  subjects  is  made  in  the  case  of  a  British  ship 
which  has  bc«n  "  set  forth  as  a  ship  of  war  "  by  the  captor,  and 
subsequently  retaken  by  a  British  diip.  Such  a  ship  b  not  hable 
to  restoration,  but  b  the  prize  of  the  rec^tor.  Thb  exception, 
the  object  of  which  b  to  encourage  the  capture  of  armed  ships, 
dates  from  1793,  previous  acts  having  provided  for  restitution 
upon  payment  of  a  moiety  as  salvage.  The  condition  of  setting 
forth  as  a  ship  of  war  b  satisfied,  where  under  a  fur  semblance 
of  authority,  which  b  not  disproved,  the  ship  "  has  been  used  in 
the  operations  of  war,  and  constituted  a  part  of  the  naval  force 
of  the  enemy  "  (the  "  CeyUm"  t  Dod.  105).  Such  a  user  perma- 
nently obliterates  the  ship's  original  character,  and  extinguishes 
all  future  claims  to  restitution  ("  VActif,'*  Edw.  185). 

As  to  the  right  to  salvage  and  the  amount  which  wiU  be 
aUowed,  thb  b  also  a  question  of  theyiM  gentium,  though  usually 
governed  by  municipal  law.  The  right  was  recognized  so  long 
ago  as  the  nth  century,  when  the  "  Consolato  dd  Mare  "  (see 
Consulate  of  ibe  Sea)  laid  down  daborate  provisions  on  the 
subject.  In  England  the  first  statutory  recognition  of  the  ri^t 
occurs  in  1648,  when  an  act  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  in  its 
outline  has  been  the  model  for  all  subsequent  Prize  AcU,  provides 
that  British  vessds  captured  by  an  enemy  and  retaken  by  British 
ships  shall  be  restored  upon  payment  of  one-eighth  of  the  value 
of  the  property  in  lieu  of  salvage,  or  one-half  in  the  case  of  a 
prize  "  set  forth  as  a  ship  of  war."  From  that  date  tmtil  1864, 
the  date  of  the  act  now  in  force,  there  have  been  thirteen  Prize 
Acts  dealing  with  recapture,  each  of  which,  except  that  of  18641 
has  been  passed  to  meet  a  particular  occa^on,  and  has  expired 
with  the  cessation  of  the  then  exbting  hostilities.  Since  the  first 
act,  and  down  to  the  act  of  1805  inclusive,  a  dbtinction  has  always 
been  drawn  between  a  recapture  effected*  by  one  of  the  royal 
ships  of  war  and  a  recapture  by  a  privateer  or  other  vessel.  In 
the  former  case  the  allowance  has  always  been  one-eighth,  in  the 
latter  it  varied,  but  was  usually  one-sixth.  In  the  act  of  1692  a 
clause  taken  from  a  Dutch  law  gave  salvage  to  a  privateer,  rising 
in  amount  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  according  to  the  numbei 
of  hours  the  prize  had  been  in  the  enemy's  possession,  but  thb 
clause  has  disappeared  ance  1756.  There  b  no  provision  in  the 
present  act  for  the  payment  of  salvage,  except  in  case  of  re* 
capture  by  one  of  Hb  Majesty's  ships,  but  it  seems  beyond 
question  that  rea4>tors  are  entitled  at  law  to  salvage,  although 
th^  may  hoki  no  commissi<m  from  the  crown.  "  It  b  the  duty 
of  every  subject  of  the  king  to  assbt  hb  fellow-subjects  in  war, 
and  to  retake  their  property  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy:  no 
commission  b  necessary  to  ffive  a  person  so  employed  a  title  to  the 
reward  which  the  policy  of  the  bw  allots  to  that  meritorious  act 
of  duty  "  (the  "  Helen,"  3  C.  Rob.  226,  per  Sir  W.  Scott).  Though 
it  b  improbable  that  privateers  will  figure  in  any  future  war, 
it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  recaptures  may  be  made 
by  private  vesseb,  and  in  such  cases  salvage  would  probably  be 
awarded,  the  proportion  lying  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Similarly,  salvage  b  awarded  in  the  case  of  recapture  from 
pirates  or  from  a  mutinous  crew.  In  the  case  of  royal  ships  the 
present  act  allows  one-eighth  salvage,  which  in  cases  ot  "  spedal 
difficulty  or  danger  "  the  court  may  increase  to  a  quarter.  The 
latter  provision  b  an  innovation. 
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It  may  appear  that  the  grant  of  salvage  to  ships  of  war,  the 
duty  of  ^ose  commanders  it  is,  according  to  the  naval  instruc- 
tions, "  if  possible,  to  rescue  any  British  vessel  which  he  may 
find  attacked  or  captured  by  the  enemy,  "  needs  some  justifica- 
tion. Objections  on  this  ground  have  never  been  seriously 
treated,  it  being  urged  that  it  is  politic  to  encourage  the  under- 
taking of  such  enterprises,  even  where  they  coincide  with  the 
path  of  duty.  Where,  however,  %  tranq;>ort  was  rescued  from 
under  the  guns  of  an  enemy  by  a  ship  of  war,  under  whose  charge 
she  sailed,  salvage  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  salvor  was 
only  doing  what  he  was  bound  to  do  (the  "  BeUe,  "  £dw.  66).  So 
no  salvage  is  due  to  a  crew  who  rescue  a  ship  from  mutineers,  this 
being  only  their  duty  under  a  subsisting  contract  (the  "  Covemor 
Raffles"  2  Dod.  14).  On  the  other  hand,  a  crew  who  rescue  their 
ship  from  the  prize  crew  of  a  belligerent  are  entitled  to  salvaf;e, 
since  the  capture  discharges  them  from  their  contract  with  the 
owner,  and  they  act  as  volunteers  (the  "  Tvfo  Friends"  1 C.  Rob. 
371).  In  the  case  of  a  neutral  captured  by  one  belUgerent  and 
recaptured  by  the  other,  which  has  been  already  alluded  to,  no 
salvage  is  as  a  rule  allowed^  upon  the  supposition  that  if  the 
vessel  had  been  carried  into  the  port  of  the  enemy  justice  would 
have  been  done  and  the  vessel  restored.  In  the  case  of  the 
French  war  at  the  opening  of  the  zpth  century  no  such  supposi- 
tion existed,  and  salvage  was  usually  awarded  on  the  recapture 
of  neutral  property  from  the  French.  (M.  Bt.) 

SALVAGE  CORPS.  The  London  Salvage  Corps  is  maintained 
by  the  fire  offices  of  London.  The  corps  was  first  formed  in 
1 86  5  and  began  operations  in  March  x  866.  The  staff  of  the  corps 
when  first  formed  consisted  of  64.  Since  that  time,  owing  to 
the  many  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  the  system 
of  dealing  with  salvage,  and  the  increase  in  the  work  to  be  done, 
the  corps  has  necessarily  been  strengthened,  and  the  staff  now 
numbers  over  xoo.  The  various  stations  of  the  corps  are  well 
placed,  and  the  Metropolis  has  been  mapped  out  so  that  when  a 
fire  takes  place  it  may  be  attended  to  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  The  headquarters  are  situated  at  Watling  Street, 
which  is  called  the  No.  x  station,  and  this  station  protects  the 
City  of  London  enclosed  by  the  Euston  Road,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  City  Road  and  the  rfVer  Thames;  this  is  known  as  the 
"  B  "  district.  No.  2  station  is  at  Commercial  Road,  and  attends 
to  the  whole  of  the  E.  and  N.E.  portion  of  London  to  the  N. 
of  the  Thames,  and  is  known  as  the  "  C  ''  district.  No.  3  station, 
opposite  the  headquarters  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade 
Station  in  the  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  protects  the  whole  of 
S.  London,  and  is  known  as  the  "  D  "  district.  No.  4  station, 
at  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  is  called  the  "  A  "  district,  and  covers 
the  West  End  and  Kensington.  Finally,  No.  5  station,  in  Upper 
Street,  Islington,  guards  the  parish  of  Islington.  The  working 
staff,  which  is  mainly  recruited  from  the  royal  navy,  consists 
of  the  chief  officer  and  a  superintendent,  foreman  and  crew  of 
men  at  each  station.  The  stations  of  the  corps  are  connected 
by  telephone  with  the  fire  brigade  stations  from  whence  the 
*'  calls  "  are  received.  In  addition  to  the  home  staff,  there  is 
also  a  staff  constantly  employed  during  the  daytime  in  inspecting 
docks,  wharves,  Manchester  goods  and  upiowa  warehouses, 
and  reports  are  made  weekly  to  the  committee. 

Generally  speaking,  the  work  of  the  Corps  may  be  divided  mto 
two  distinct  classes — (x)  services  at  fires;  (2)  watching  and 
working  salvage. 

(i)  Senices  at  Fires  form  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
work.  Much  depends  upon  the  method  of  dealing  with  the 
salvage.  If,  for  instance,  a  large  Manchester  goods  warehouse 
was  on  fire  in  the  top  part,  it  would  be  very  little  advantage  to 
the  offices  interested  in  the  risk  if  the  men  were  set  to  work 
removing  the  stock  off  the  ground  floor.  The  best  method 
would  be  to  cover  up  with  tarpaulin  all  goods  there,  and  prevent 
the  water  from  collecting  on  the  lower  floors.  It  will  be  gathered 
that  the  most  important  work  of  the  corps  is  to  prevent  damage 
to  goods,  and  that  water  is  mostly  looked  after.  The  damage 
from  fire  is  left  almost  entirely  to  the  fire  brigade.  The  traps, 
which  immediately  on  receipt  of  an  alarm  proceed  to  the  scene 
of  the  fire  with  their  crew  of  men,  carry  every  kind  of  appliance 


for  the  saving  o£  goods  from  destruction  by  fire  or  damage  by 
water,  as  well  as  lime-light  apparatus  for  use  in  working  after  the 
fire  has  been  extinguished,  thus  enabling  the  men  to  note  the 
position  of  dangerous  walls,  &c.;  and  a  portable  a>al-gas 
apparatus,  which  can  be  employed  in  the  interior  of  buildings 
when  the  ordinary  means  of  illumination  has  failed;  in  addition 
to  ambulance  appliances  for  emergencies. 

(2)  Working  Salvage. — When  a  fire  takes  place,  a  man  is  left 
behind  in  charge  of  the  salvage  if  the  property  is  insured;  or 
if  that  fact  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  appears  probable  that 
it  is,  a  xzum  islef t  until  the  information  isobtained  later.  The  duty, 
if  an  important  one,  is  divided  into  a  day  and  night  duty.  This 
enables  an  experienced  man  to  be  sent  on  day  duty  to  meet  the 
surveyor,  and  to  carry  out  his  instructions  regarding  the  working 
out  of  the  salvage;  and  a  junior  man  at  night.  The  day  man, 
if  working  out  salvage,  would  employ  a  number  of  men  called 
strangers,  over  whom  he  acts  as  a  kind  of  foreman.  The  "  working 
out  "  may  take  the  form  of  dividing  up  damaged  goods  into 
lots  ready  for  a  sale  to  be  held  by  the  surveyor,  or  of  sifting  over 
the  d6bris  to  find  remains  of  certain  articles  claimed  for.  If, 
for  instance,  a  large  fire  occurred  at  a  pianoforte  manufacturer's, 
and  the  d6bris  was  all  in  one  common  heap,  the  London  Salvage 
Corps  might  have  to  arrange  certain  quantities  of  pegs  and  wires 
in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  pianos  before  the  fire.- 
The  watching  continues  until  the  loss  is  settled,  when  the  charge 
of  the  premises  is  given  over  to  the  assured. 

There  are  also  salvage  corps  on  similar  lines,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale,  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  (C.  J.  F.) 

8ALVANDY,  NARCISSE  ACHILI£  (1795-X856),  French 
politician,  was  bom  at  Condom  (Gers)on  the  xxth  of  June  1795, 
of  a  poor  family  Irish  by  extraction.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1 813,  and  next  year  was  admitted  to  the  household  troops  of 
Louis  XVIII.  A  patriotic  pamphlet  on  La  Coalition  et  la 
France  (1816)  attracted  the  attention  of  Decazes,  who  employed 
him  to  disseminate  his  views  in  the  press,  and  he  waged  war 
against  the  Villdle  ministry  of  1823-X828.  Under  the  July 
monarchy  he  sat  almost  continuously  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
from  1830  till  X848,  giving  his  support  to  the  Conservative  party. 
Minister  of  education  in  the  Moll  cabinet  of  x837>i839,  and  again 
in  X84S,  he  superintended  the  reconstitution  of  the  Coimcil  of 
Education,  the  foundation  of  the  French  School  at  Athens 
and  the  restoration  of  the  £cole  dcs  Chartes.  For  short  periods 
in  1 841  and  X843  he  was  ambassador  at  Madrid  and  at  Turin, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  French  Academyin  X835.  Under  the 
Empire  he  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  and  died  at  Graveron 
(Eure)  on  the  x6th  of  December  X856. 

SALVATION  ARMY,  a  religious  philanthropic  organization 
founded  by  William  Booth  (9.V.),  who  in  X865  began  to  hold 
meetings  for  preaching  in  the  streets  in  London  and  in  tents, 
music  halls,  theatres  and  other  hired  buildings.  Large  numbers 
attended,  many  of  whom  had  never  entered  a  place  of  worship, 
and  presently  an  organized  society  was  formed  called  "  The 
Christian  Mission."  Booth  was  assisted  by  his  wife,  Catherine 
Booth,  a  woman  of  remarkable  gifts,  who  won  for  the  new 
movement  the  sympathy  of  many  among  the  cultured  classes. 
In  1878  the  Mission,  which  had  spread  beyond  London,  was 
reorganized  on  a  quasi-military  basis,  ahd  the  title  of  "  The 
Salvatfon  Army  "  was  definitely  adopted  in  June  x88o.  The 
local  societies  became  "  Corps,"  and  their  evangelists  "  Field 
Officers,"  with  Booth  as  "  General "  of  the  whole  body.  The 
spiritual  operations  of  the  Army  at  once  rapidly  expanded  in 
spite  of  much  disorderly  opposition  in  some  places.  In  1878 
there  were  75  corps  and  xao  officers  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  amount  contributed  by  the  outside  public  being  £x925. 
Since  then  the  number  of  corps  and  officers  has  greatly  increased. 
Very  large  numbers  who  have  "  professed  conversion  "  are 
reported  annuaUy.  No  figures  of  membership,  however,  are 
published.  In  doctrine,  the  Army  is  in  harmony  with  the  main 
principles  of  the  evangelical  bodies,  "  as  embodied  in  the  three 
creeds  of  the  Church."  Its  preaching  is  practical  and  direct, 
asseverating  the  reahty  of  Sin,  "  the  everlasting  punishment 
of  the  wicked,"  and  Redemption.     The  Army  proclaims  the 


SALVATION   ARMY 
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and  was  started  with  subscriptions  amounting  to  over  £100,000. 
A  separate:  deed  poU,  making  the  General  sole  trustee,  was 
executed  by  Booth  in  regard  to  the  property  and  fim4s  of  this 
branch  of  worL  Since  then,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad, 
the  scheme  has  becq  actively  carried  on.  The  amount  received 
in  the  year  ending  30th  September  1909  for  cheap  food  and 
lodging  ih  the  United  Kingdom  was  returned  at  £42,022  for  the 
men's  work,  and  £6417  for  the  women's.  Large  numbers  of 
unemployed,  ex-criminal  and  other  needy  persons  have  been 
aided  or  dealt  with.  In  the  year  ending  30th  September  1909, 
the  number  of  persons  received  into  the  "  elevators  "  or  factories 
was  reported  as  6425,  of  women  and  girb  recdved  into  rescue 
homes  as  2559.  The  farm  colony  at  Hadleigh  in  Essex  has  a 
large  acreage  under  cultivation,  with  fruit  and  market  gardens 
and  various  industrial  undertakings.  The  emigration  depart- 
ment,  although  a  development  of  the  Darkest  England  Scheme, 
has  no  connexion  with  the  rescue  work;  in  1907  the  passage 
money  received  amounted  to  £85,014,  and  in  Z909  to  £38,179. 
An  "  anti-suicide  bureau  "  was  opened  in  1907,  and  at  Boxted, 
near  Colchester,  a  scheme  for  Small  Holdings  has  been  initiated. 
In  1909  the  value  of  the  property  held  under  the  Darkest  England 
Scheme  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  returned  at  £329,645,  and 
the  income  of  the  central  fund  at  £50,594. 

Summary  of  Social  Operations  throughout  the  World 
(Compiled  from  the  "  S.A.  Year-Book,  iQto  "). 


supreme  duty  of  self  •sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  salvation  of 
othexsw 

The  Army  is  under  the  control  of  the  General  for  the  time 
l»uig,  who  issues  all  orders  and  regulations.  Large  powers 
devolve  upon  other  officers,  such  as  the  "  Chief  of  the  Staff," 
the  *'  Foreign  Secretary,"  and  the  "  Chancellor,"  who  direct 
affaiis  from  the  "  International  Headquarters  "  in  London.  The 
system  of  government  is'autocratic,  "  unquestioning  obedience  " 
being  required  throughout  all  rahks.  The  Army  is  divided, 
usually  in  harmony  with  national  boundaries,  into  "  territories," 
each  under  a. "  Commissioner,"  with  headquarters  in  the  capital 
of  the  couQtiy.  The  Territories  are  generally  divided  into 
"  Pioviooes  "  and  these  again  into  "  Divisions,"  which  include 
a  number  of  corps,  each  supporting  its  own  "  Captain  "  and 
"  Lieutenant."  The  "  soldiers  "  or  members  are  drawn  from  all 
classes  of  the  community.  The  property  of  the  Army  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  held  by  the  General  for  the  time  being,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Army  exclusively,  he  being  constituted  the  sole 
trustee  of  the  property,  in  the  disposal  of  which  and  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor  he  is  placed  under  the  government  of  a 
deed  poO,  executed  by  Booth  while  the  body  was  still  known  as 
'*  The  Cluntian  Mission,"  and  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  August  1878.  In  other  countries  various  modifications  have 
bttn  necessary,  but  the  General's  ultimate  con- 
trol has  been  practically  assured.  A  further  deed 
I»li  providing  for  the  removal  of  a  General  in  the 
contingency  of  "  mental  incapacity "  or  other 
"  unfitness,"  and  for  the  election  of  a  successor, 
vas  executed  by  Booth  in  July  1904. 

Funds  are  raised  from  the  voluntary  offerings 
of  the  corps,  from  open-air  and  other  collections, 
from  friends  interested  in  evangelical  and  chari- 
table work,  and  from  the  profits  on  publications 
and  general  trading.  The  financial  statements  of 
the  various  national  headquarters  funds  are  an- 
nually puUished,  certified  by  public  accountants, 
m  each  country.  In  1909  the  general  income 
zjA  expenditure  account  of  International  Head- 
quarters in  London  dealt  with  a  total  of  £64,345. 
Detail^  of  the  aggregate  income  raised  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  corps  are  not  pub- 
lished. The  armual  SeU-Denial  offering  (Great 
Britain)    was   £12,663  in  1888,  £72,562  in  1906  ^      ,   a,  ,^.1.  ii. 

and  £69,034  in  1910.    The  value  of  the  assets     Total  numb«jofofficc«  engaged  exclusively  m  «)ci^  

_/  ,c^    -'^     1  _L  u   s«   ii.^  TT-'.^   ir:— J..-.      *  In  the  United  Kingdom  ex-cnminals  are  now  received  m  the  ordinary  labour 
oT  the  spintual  work  m  the  Umted  Kingdom  ,,^^^  ^  factories. 

increased  from  £558,992  in  1891   to  £r^357>70O 

There  are  a  number  of  subsidiary  branches  of  work,  such  as 
the  Young  People's  Legion,  and  the  Naval  and  Military  League 
for  work  among  men  in  the  military,  naval  and  merchant  services. 
In  England  there  is  a  bank  (the  Reliance  Bank,  Ltd.)  and  a  Life 
Assurance  Society,  the  funds  of  the  latter  amounting  to  £566,309 
in  1909.  All  officers  and  many  of  the  rank  and  file  wear  a 
uniform.  Music  is  universally  employed.  While  the  organiza- 
tion has  succeeded  in  securing  recognition  and  favour  in  high 
places  both  in  England  and  abroad,  it  has  been  seriously 
criticized  at  times,  notably  by  Huxley  and  others  in  1890-1891, 
and  more  recently  by  J.  Manson  in  The  Salvation  Army  and 
the  Public,  a  work  which  led  to  much  public  discussion  of  the 
Army's  rdigiotis,  social  and  finanriai  operations  and  methods. 
In  19Z0  some  resignations  took  plate  among  the  higher 
officials. 

Authorities.— William  Booth,  Oriiers  and  Regulatums  for  Soldiers; 
Orders  and  Regulations  for  Field  Officers;  Orders  and' Regulations  for 
Staff  Officers;  Salvation-  SMiery;  Interview  with  W.  E.  Gladstone; 
In  Darkest  England  and  the  Way  Out  (1890);  Bramwcll  Booth, 
Social  Reparation;  Servants  of  All  (1899);  Booth-Tucker,  The  Life 
of  Catherine  Booth  (1892);  Kailton,  Heathen  England;  Twenty-one 
Years*  Salvation  Army;  Arnold  White,  Truth  about  the  Salvation 

_  ,   . ■  ■    ^  ^ >lrmy  (1892,  1900  and  1906) ;  The  Great  Idea  (1909;  2nd  ed.,  I9ro); 

Employees  (wi^out  rank),  6260.  T.  F.  G.  Coates,  The  Life  Story  of  General  Booth  (2nd  ed.,  1906): 

^Officers  and  employees  (Bntish  Isles),  7538.  Harold  Bcgbtc,  Broken  Earthenware  (1909);  various  refwrts  and 

-,      .,        .  t       c.«f»j'/j       1 I  •      r      r»    i.-i     accounts;  The  War  Cry,  The  Social  Gazette,  The  Salvation  Army 

Booth's  scheme  for  Socud^  RdieJ,  described  m  In  Darhest     year  Booh,  &c.    Criticism;  Thomas  H.  Huxley.  "Social  Diseases 
Em^^md,  omd  ik^  Way  Out  (iSgo),  attracted  wide-spread  interest,    and  Worse  Remedies  "  in  Collected  Essays,  vol.  be  (1895):  John 


Number  of  Institutions.                   | 

United 
Kingdom. 

Abroad. 

Total. 

Total 
Accommo- 
dation. 

Men's  Work- 
Shelters  and  Food  Dcpou  .     . 
Labour  Bureaus  .... 
Labour  Homes  and  Factories   . 
Ex-criminal  Homes     . 
Farm  Colonies     ^       .       ,       . 

Women's  Work- 
Rescue  and  Maternity  Homes  . 
Shelters  and  Food  I>epots 
Children's  Homes  and  Cr^hes  . 
Slum  Posts 

Other  Social  Institutions   .   . 

Total  Institutions 

28 

t 

•  • 

2 

32 
10 

2 

44 
17 

156 

15 

107 
20 

57 
103 

87 

17 

139 
30 

59 
147 
104 

18,531 

•  ■ 

3.469 
1*934 

•  • 

•  • 
■  • 

174 

730 

904 

29.356 

in  1909,  the  liabilities  on  account  of    loans  upon  mortgage 

aid  otherwise   amounting  at    the   latter   date   to  £662,235. 

llie  assets  of  the  Trade  Departments  were  valued  at  £1x0,657 

in  1909. 

Statistics  of  Spiritual  Operations 
iCompiled/rom  the  "  SA.  Year  Book,  rgio  "). 


1 

Corps  and 
Outposts. 

Officers 
and  Cadets. 

The  British  Isles       .       ',       .       . 
The  United  States     .       .       .       . 
Sooth  America  and  West  Indies 
Canada  and  Newfoundland    . 
Australasia  and  Java  .     .       .*      . 
[ncfia,  Ceylon.  Japan  and  Korea    . 
South  Africa  and  St  Helena    . 
France.  Belgium.  Switzerland  anc 

Italy  .     .       .       .       « 
Germany  and  Holland 
Sweden,  Norway,  Finland.'Denmarl 

and  Iceland    ..... 
<Sbnltar  and  Bialta. 

i 

E 

1447 

128 

465 
1283 

2584 
113 

2^ 

1067 

2 

3.191  * 

950 
1,721 
1,626 

278 

499 

772 

i.5»5 
5 

Total;    . 

8582 

13.726 

I02 


SALVER— SALVIAN 


Mioion.  Til  Salmlim  Army  aaiUi  Putlic  (t^oS;  3rd  rd..  190SI. 
SilvaiiDii  Army  Hcidquarun.  A  Colum-,  Rtlulit:  A  Btplj  Is  lb 
U-faui'ttd  Cluit'l  •^SMoHtt.  &c.  (1^)1  (;lTilt^d  Workcre'  AnlL- 
Siwltng  CoRimliin,  .&il<>u£»  Army  Svr-ui-i:  A  RiHy  lo  Uu 
Uii-tlalrmaiu  al  Central  BeoUi  and  til  OffimUs  [190B;  ind  ed., 
1910);  lUpcru^  At  Traiti  Uiiai  Cenpai  I1907  to  1910). 

EALVER,  m  Sat  Lray  of  silver  or  oLhn  mclal  uicd  for  cinying 
or  tcTving  gUsKS,  cups,  disha,  flic.,ot  Lablcor  f<    " 


ard  by  i 


lotbecu 


roydoi 


u  the  "  amy  "  o[  meat  and  drinlc,  and  in  Sponisli  nu  eallrd 
fdfva  {ittita/.  to  prnerve  from  risk,  Lat.  ialrare,  to  save). 
The  torn  laisa  was  also  appUed  la  the  dish  oi  tray  on  which  tlie 
food  or  drirdi  was  proenlcd  after  the  tistinfi  proosi.    There 

"  credcncC'lable,"  which  is  fmm  the  Ital.  credmvtr  I^t.  (rtdcre^ 
to  believe,  Irusi  [see  Cicdence  and  Cbedence-Table). 

SALVIA,  a  iaige  gcnos  belonging  to  the  natutil  order  Lahlalie 
(fl.i.),  containing  about  500  species  in  the  temperate  and  warmer 
Rgioruof  bothbemisphem.  The  name  is  derivcd^from  IhcLat- 
joJh,  from  the  healing  pTopcrtica  of  sage,  S.  tjicinatu  ^sec  figure 
under  Labutae).  5,  nrienaa,  Claiy,  is  ■  lutive  of  Britain 
found  in  dry  puium  and  wuie  ptscM. 

Some  of  ibe  Selviai  are  anong  the  wikm  ihowy  oC  the  •oft-wooded 
winlcr-Oowering  pUnls,  the  btoHOms  being  of  a  bright  oloWLiig 
uriM.  The  three  moH  useful  wecies  areS.  iHaitnt.  S.  Hitru 
■sd  S.  ifmrifiara.  Ibe  firat  beginning  to  flower  early  In  the  autumn 
and  lattiog  (lU  Chrinnut,  while  the  others  follow  immedialcly  in 
■ucces^on,  and  continue  in  full  beauty  till  April.  Young  plants 
should  be  propagated  annuaUy  abouf  February,  and  after  nurnnv 
through  (he  ipnng  iliould  be  grown  outdoo™  in  a  fully  e^ipoaed 

material.'  locb  ai  kilf-decomiioied   leaves.     The  young  sliDDts 

middle  of  AuguiL   The  moit  euiuble  oompoK  for  ihem  is  a  miituR 


h  connective  ./,  Filame  .. 

drawn  back,  and  ekingated    c,  Conoective.  {anlt 

uyle.  I,  The  obstructing  hall  of 

of  mellow  fibry  loam  enriched  with  a  little  mild  thoroughly  decc 

ptned  manure,  made  sufficiently  porous  by  the  addition  ol  Bnd 

grit.     In  spring,  and  during  the  blooratng  period,  the  temporal 


•oil.    01 1>™5.  ii>itiuli/ip(iabt_. 

blue   (fowert   in'AuguiI;    .S.  luloHt  picdu 
August;  and  S.  iimfiutrttJa  produces  fine  r 


AoguEt.  the  Lnlour  being  unique. 

SALVIAII.  a  Chiistian  wirln  ol 
probably  at  Cologne  (De  [ub.  Dei; 


seems  to  have  been  brought  up  as  a  Christ: 
appear  to  sht>w  that  he  bad  made  a  special 
and  this  it  the  more  likely  at  he  ippein 
blnli  and  could  dcKribc  one  of  hii  lelitiont  as  I 


tie  jth  century,  tras  bom 

the  school  of  Trevea  and 
■  Christian.    His  writing, 
of  the  Ia«i 


have  been  < 


account  in  her  own  diltticl  aitd  not  obi 
He  was  certaiiily  a  Chiistian  when  h 
daughter  of  heathen  parenis.  Hypalius 
pleasure  be  incurred  by  persuading  his  1 
a  distant  monastery,  which  is  almost  a 
StHonoralusalLcrins. 

Hypaiius  had  beoonie  a 


e  in  family  "  {Ef.  I}. 
narried  Palladia,  lb« 
id  Quiela.  whose  dis- 

linly  that  loundcd  1^ 

ranche*  of  the  family,  till  at  last,  wlifo 
Christian,  Salvian  wrote  him  a  most 
.  name.  h!i  wife's,  and  that  of  his  liiile 
daughter  Auspicioli,  begging  for  the  renewal  of  the  old  aHeciion 
(£^  iv.).  This  whole  letter  is  a  most  cuiiuu*  muslnlion  of 
SaLvian's  reproach  agaiiut  hia  age  that  the  noblest  man  at  once 
forfeited  all  esteem  if  be  became  a  monk  (Dt  gkl.  iv.  7;  cl. 
Viu.4). 

It  wu  presumably  at  Lerins  thai  Salvian  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Hoooratus  {lA.  419),  HUary  oi  Aries  (i>i.  44«).  and 
Eucheiius  of  Lyons  {ab.  uq).  That  he  wu  a  filind  of  the  former 
and  utole  an  account  of  his  life  we  learn  from  Hilary  ( Vilt  Htn, 
ap.  Migne,  L  1160),  To  Eucherius's  two  sons,  Saloniut  and 
VeraniD,  he  atted  u  tutor  in  consort  with  Vincent  of  Lerins. 
As  he  succeeded  Honontus  and  KUaty  in  this  office,  this  ilate 
cannot  well  be  later  than  the  year  416  or  41?,  "hen  the  former 
was  called  to  Aries,  whither  he  seems  to  have  summoned  Hilary 

Migne,  L  7731  Salv.,  Bf.  ii.l.  Salvian  continued  his  friendly 
interrourse  with  both  father  and  sons  long  allet  the  latur  had 
left  his  care;  it  wm  to  Salonius  (then  a  biihop)  that  be  wrote  his 
the  publica 


in;  and  to  the  sa 


ifewyeaj 


„  .  .  Dti.    If  French  scholan  are 

tight  in  assigning  Hilary's  Vila  Hmomli  to  43d,  Salvian.  who  is 
there  called  a  priest,  had  probably  already  left  Lyom  for  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  is  known  to  have  spent  the  biai  year*  of  his  life 
(Gennadius,  ap.  Migne,  IviiL  lopo)-  ^^  *as  probably  frtun 
Marsdlles  that  he  wrote  his  first  letter — presumably  to  Lerina — 
begging  the  communtly  there  to  receive  his  kinsman,  the  son  of 
a  widow  of  Cbhigne,  who  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the 
barbarian  Invasions.  It  seems  a  fair  inference  that  Salvian  bad 
divested  himself  of  all  his  property  in  favour  of  that  society 
and  lent  his  relative  to  Lerina  for  assistance  lEp.  L,  with  whiclk 
OHnpaie  Ad  cccier.  ii.  g,  10;  ill.  5).  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  Salvian  paid  a  visit  to  Carthage;  but  this  b  a  mere  infer- 
ence based  on  the  minute  details  he  gives  of  the  state  of  thb 
city  juU  before  iu  fall  (iV  t^.  vii.  viii.).  He  teenu  lo  have 
been  still  living  at  Harseillei  when  Gennadiua  wrote  ttnder  the 
papacy  of  Cehiaius  (491-496). 
6(  ^Ivlan's^ writing!  there  are  Kill  extant  two  trcniKS.  entitled 
'      Dt   pronmli 


■eapectively    Pe   fi 


-., ..,„,),  to  which  he  plainly  alludes  in 

vii,  40.  and  alter  the  Vandal  cooquesc  01  Caithage  Iu  the  aame  year 
(vi.  11).  but  before  AttiU*  inva^  bSo),  as  siavian  speaka  of  Ibe 
Huns,  not  as  enemies  of  tbe  empire,  but  at  serviiv  in  the  Romas 
armies  (vii.  9).  The  words  "  proaimum  helium  "  seem  to  tlenote  a 
year  very  soon  after  439.  In  this  work,  which  furnishes  a  wloable 
fl  ^-..Ji,^  rf_ri»^  ^  life  in  jth-century  Caul.  Salvian  dealt 
had  moved  the  eloquence  of  Augustine 


Why  w 


God  did  not  conitsntly 
With  tbe  former  Salvian 
replica  by  asvcrting  that, 


.id,  because  the  ap  had  forsaken  its  old 
I  creed  of  esne  ChriniaiH  uughl.  thai 
TTule  the  world  be  bad  created  fl.  i)F 
^^  n  not  argue  (iu.  I].    To  the  latter  he 

iWnrveVrimoS?  hS"^  I^SS^i^" 
"  ■       aietihim«lf 


„.welv  thai  the  ik 

id  gluttons— the  rich  ate  wotk  flv.  3). 

^  that  drive  t  he  poor  to  join  the  BsnniSie 

'   rian  invadert  (y.  s  and  6).    Every- 

I  Ibe  needy,  while  the  rich,  who  have 
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drcQS  and  the  theatre,  where  decency  u  wholly  let  at  noueht,  and 
Mmerva,  Man,  Neptune  and  the  old  gods  ate  still  worshipped  (vi.  1 1 ; 
cf.  vi.  3  and  viiL  t).  Treves  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  barbarians ; 
yet  the  first  petition  of  its  few  surviving  nobles  was  that  the  emperor 
would  re-establish  the  circus  games  as  a  remedy  for  the  ruined  city 
(vi.  15).  And  this  was  the  prayer  of  Christians,  whose  baptismal 
oath  pledged  them  to  renounce  "  the  devil  and  hu  works  .  .  .  the 
pomps  and  showa  (spectacula)  "  of  this  wicked  world  (vi.  6).  Darker 
still  were  the  iniquities  of  Carthage,  surpassing  even  the  unconcealed 
Ikentioasncas  of  Gaul  and  Spain  (iv.  5) ;  and  more  fearful  to  Salvian 
than  all  else  was  it  to  hear  men  swear  "  by  Christ  "  that  they  would 
commit  a  crime  (iv.  i^).  It  would  be  the  atheist's  stronsost  argu- 
ment if  God  left  sucn  a  state  of  societ]^  unpunished  Qv.  ia>— 
especially  among  Christians,  whose  sin,  since  they  alone  had  the 
Soiptures,  was  worse  than  that  of  barbarians,  even  ii  equally  wicked, 
would  be  (v.  2>.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter  hacf  at  least  some 
dkining  virtues  mingled  with  their  vices,  whereas  the  Romans  were 
wholly  corrupt  (vii.  15,  iv.  14).  With  this  iniquity  of  the  Romans 
Salvian  contrasts  the  chastity  of  the  Vandals,  the  piety  of  the  Goths, 
and  the  ruder  virtues  of  the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  and  the  other  tribes 
to  whom,  though  heretic  Arians.  or  unbelievers,  God  b  pvin^  in 
levard  the  inheritance  of  the  empire  (vii.  9,  11,  ai).  It  is  cunous 
that  Salvian  shows  no  such  hatred  of  the  heterodox  barbarians  as 
was  rife  in  Gaul  seventy  years  later.  It  is  difficult  to  credit  the 
univenal  wickedness  adduced  by  Salvian,  especially  in  face  of  the 
contemporary  testimony  c^  Symmachus,  Ausonius  and  Sidonius. 
Salvian  was  a  ^th-ccntury  socialist  of  the  roost  extreme  tvpe,  and 
a  zealous  ascetic  who  pitilessly  scourged  evcr)rthing  that  icll  short 
of  an  exalted  morality,  and  exaggerated,  albeit  unconsciously,  the 
faults  that  he  desired  to  eradicate. 

Ad  ectUsiam  is  explained  bjr  its  conimon  title,  Contra  avariiiam. 
It  strongly  commends  meritorious  almsgiving  to  the  church.  It  is 
<]aoted  more  than  once  in  the  Dt  gubenuttionf.  Salvian  puUished 
it  under  the  name  of  Timothy,  and  explained  his  motives  for  so  doin^ 
in  a  letter  to  his  old  pupil,  Bishpp  Salonius  {Ep.  ix.).  This  work  is 
chiefly  remarkable  because  in  some  places  it  seems  to  recommend 
parents  not  to  bequeath  anything  to  their  children,  on  the  plea  that 
It  is  better  for  the  children  to  suffer  want  in  this  world  than  that  their 
parents  should  be  damned  in  the  next  (iii.  4).  Salvian  is  very  dear 
on  the  duty  of  absolute  self-denial  in  the  case  of  sacred  virgins,  priests 
and  moala  (ii.  8-10).  Several  works  mentioned  by  Gennadius, 
notaUy  a  poem  "  in  mocem  Graecorum  "  on  the  six  days  of  creation 
(hcxaemeron),  and  certain  homilies  composed  for  bishops,  are  now 
lost  (Genn.  67). 

-  The  Ad  ecaesiam  was  first  printed  in  Sichard's  AntidoUm  (Basel, 
1528):  the  De  lubemalione  by  Brassican  (Basel,  1530).  The  two 
appeared  in  one  volume  at  Paris  in  ISTS*  Pithocus  added  variae 
lectiones  and  the  first  seven  letters  (Paris,  1580);  Ritterhustus 
made  various  conjectural  emendations  ^Altori,  161 1),  and  Baluze 
many  more  based  on  MS.  authority  (Pans,  1663-1669).  Numerous 
other  editions  appeared  from  the  i6th  to  the  i8th  century,  all  of 
which  are  now  superseded  by  the  excellent  ones  of  C.  Halm  (Berlin, 
1877)  and  F.  P&uly  (Vienna,  1883).  The  two  oldest  MSS.  of  the  De 
gJkrnatione  belong  to  the  lOth  century  (Cod.  Paris,  No.  13.385)  and 
the  13th  (Brussels,  10,628);  of  the  Ad  ecclesiam  to  the  loth  (Paris, 
2172;  and  the  nth  (Paris,  2785);  of  ^pisUe  IX.  to  the  9th  (Paris, 
>7^S):  of  EpistU  VIII.  to  the  7th  or  8th  century  (Paris,  95.559)  and 
to  the  9th  or  loth  century  (Paris,  12,237, 12,236).  Of  the  first  seven 
cpi«tks  there  is  only  one  MS.  extant,  of  which  one  part  is  now  at 
Bern  (No.  219),  the  other  at  Paris  (No.  3791}.  See  Histoire  litU- 
nire  de  France,  vol.  ii.;  Zschimmer's  Salvuxnus  (Halle, '  1875). 
SaK-ian'a  works  are  reprinted  (after  Balusc)  in  Migne's  Cursus 
pa^r^lopaet  ser.  lat.  vol.  liii.  For  bibliography,  see  T.  G.  Schoene- 
f^nn's  BMiolkeca  patrum  (ii.  823),  and  the  prefaces  to  the  editions 
of  C  Halm  {Monum.  Germ.,  1877)  and  F.  Pauly  (Vienna,  Corp.  scr. 
Kd.  Lat.f  188^).  Gennadius,  Hilary  and  Euchenus  may  be  consulted 
in  Migne.  von.  Iviii.  and  I.  See  also  S.  Dill,  Roman  Society  in  the 
Lut  Cemimry  of  Ike  Western  Empire,  pp.  z  15-120.  (T.  A.  A.) 

SALVmi.  TOHHASO  (1829-  ),  Italian  actor,  was  born  at 
Milan  on  the  zst  of  January  1829.  His  father  and  mother  were 
both  actors,  and  Tommaso  first  appeared  ^hen  he  was  barely 
fourteen  as  Pasqulno  in  Goldoni's  Donne  curiose.  In  1847  ^^ 
jouied  the  company  of  Adelaide  Ristori,  who  was  then  ai  the 
beginning  of  her  brilliant  career.  It  was  with  her  as  Elettra 
that  be  won  his  first  success  in  tragedy,  playing  the  title  r6Ie  in 
Alfiero's  OresU  at  the  Teatro  Valle  In  Rome.  He  fought  in  the 
cause  of  Italian  independence  in  1849;  otherwise  his  life  was  an 
anbioken  series  of  successes  in  his  art.  He  acted  frequently  in 
Eo^and,  and  made  five  visits  to  America,  his  first  in  1873  and 
his  last  in  1889.  In  x886  he  played  there  Othello  to  the  lago  of 
Edwin  Booth.  Apart  from  Othclb,  which  he  played  for  the 
first  time  at  Vicensa  in  June  1856,  his  most  famous  impersona- 
tions iacliided  Coniad  in  Paolo  Giacometti's  La  liorte  civile, 
Egisto  in  Alfieri's  Merope,  Saul  in  Alfieri*s  Said,  Paolo  In  Silvio 
PdKco's  Francesca  da  Rimini,  Oedipus  in  Nicollni's  play  of  that 


name,  Macbeth  and  King  Lear.  Salvini  retired  from  the  stage 
in  1890,  but  in  January  1902  took  part  in  the  celebration  in 
Rome  of  Ristori's  eightieth  birthday  (see  the  Century  Magazine 
for  June  1962,  vol.  Ixiii.).  Salvini  published  a  volume  entitled 
Ricordi,  atudotti  ed  impreuioni  (Milan,  1895).  Some  idea  of  his 
career  may  be  gathered  from  Leaves  from  the  Avlabiopapky  oj 
Tommaso  Salvini  (London,  1893). 

His  son  AUessandro  (z86z-z896),  also  an  actor,  had  several 
notable  successes  in  America,  particularly  as  D'Artagnan  in  The 
Three  Guardsmen, 

SALWEEN,  a  river  of  Burma.  This  river,  called  Nam  Kfing  by 
the  Shans,  Thanlwin  by  the  Burmese,  Lu  Kiang,  or  Nu  Kiang, 
or  Lu  Tzu  Kiang  by  the  Chinese,  is  the  longest  river  in  Burma, 
and  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  streams  u  the 
world.  Its  sources  are  still  undetermined,  but  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  It  rises  in  the  Tanla  mountains,  S.  of  the  Kuen  Lun, 
sonzewhere  in  32**  or  33"  N.,  and  that  perhaps  it  draws  some 
of  its  water  from  the  Kara  Nor.  It  is  thus  a  much  longer  river 
than  the  Irrawaddy.  From  the  time  it  leavte  Tibet  it  has  a  very 
ziarrow  basin,  and  preserves  the  character  of  a  gigantic  ditch, 
or  railway  cutting,  with  for  long  stretches  no  other  affluents 
than  the  motmtain  torrents  from  the  hills,  which  rise  from  3000 
to  5000  or  6000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river-bed.  In 
the  dry  season  the  banks  are  alternate  stretches  of  blinding 
white,  fine  sand,  and  a  chaos  of  huge  boulders,  zziasses  and  slabs 
of  rock,  with  here  and  there,  usually  where  a  tributary  enters, 
lozig  stretches  of  shingle.  In  the  rains  all  these  disappear,  and 
the  water  laps  against  forest  trees  and  the  abrupt  slope  of  the 
hills.  The  average  difference  between  high  and  low  water  level 
of  the  Salween  throughout  the  Shan  States  is  between  50  and 
60  ft.,  and  in  some  places  it  is  as  much  as  90.  There  are  many 
rapids,  caused  by  reefs  of  rock  running  across  the  bed,  or  by  a 
sudden  fall  of  from  one  to  several  feet,  which  produce  very 
rough  water  below  the  swift  glide;  but  the  most  dangeroui 
places  for  navi^tion  are  where  a  point  juts  out  into  the  stream, 
and  the  current,  thrown  back,  causes  a  violent  double  back- 
water. Nevertheless,  long  stretches  of  the  river,  extending  to 
scores  of  iziilcs,  are  habitually  ziavigated  by  native  boats.  The 
current  is  extremely  variable,  from  \  m.  an  hour  to  ten  knots. 
Launches  ply  regularly  from  Moulmein  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ydnzalin,  in  Lower  Burma.  The  worst  part  of  the  whole  Salween, 
so  far  as  is  known,  is  the  gorge  between  the  mouth  of  the  YOnzalin 
and  Kyaukhnyat.  It  is  quite  certain  that  steam  launches  could 
ply  over  very  long  sections  of  the  river  above  that,  perhaps  as  far 
as  the  Kaw  ferry,  or  even  the  Ktnlong  feny.  In  British  territory, 
however,  there  are  very  few  settlements  on  the  river  itself,  and 

frequently  the  ferry  villages  are  built  zooo  ft.  above  the  river. 

The  Chinese  believe  the  Salween  valley  to  be  deadly  to  all  stranccrs, 
but  it  is  in  Chinese  territory — particularly  in  the  Lu  Kiang,  or  Mopk 
HkO  state — that  there  is  the  largest  population  on  the  river  until 
Lower.Burma  is  reached.  A  description  of  the  Salween  resolves  itself 
into  a  list  of  the  ferries  at  which  it  can  be  crossed,  for  no  one  marches 
up  the  river.  The  river  is  bridged  by  the  Chinese  on  the  main  route 
from  TCng  VQch  (Momien)  and  Bhamo  to  Talt-fu.  There  are  two 
spans;  these  are  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  parallel  to  one  another  at 
the  distance  of  the  breadth  of  the  central  pillar.  Each  span  is  formed 
by  twelve  or  fourteen  massive  iron  chains,  with  planks  laid  across 
them.  There  was  a  bridge  some  20  m.  lower  down,  but  this  was 
destroyed  in  t894.  In  British  territory  there  are  no  bridges,  and  the 
ferries  are  the  same  as  those  maintained  before  annexation.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  these  ferries,  but  only  a  few  are  used,  except 
by  the  local  people.  From  Ta  Hsang  L^  large  trading  boats  ply 
regularly  to  Kyaukhnyat,  whence  the  traders  make  their  way  by 
land  over  the  hill  to  Papun,  and  so  down  the  Vfinxalin. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Salween  in  British  territory  are  the 
Nam  Vu  and  the  Nam  Oi  or  Nam  Mwe  on  the  right  bank,  and  the 
Hstpa  Haw  on  the  left.  These  are  short  but  tair-sized  streams. 
Near  the  Kunlong  ferry  the  Nam  Nim,  on  the  right  bank,  and  the 
Nam  Ting,  on  the  left,  are  considerably  longer,  and  the  Nam  Ting 
is  navigable  by  native  craft  for  considerable  stretches  up  to  Mcng 
Ting  and  farther.  To  the  S.  the  next  tribuUry  is  the  Nam  Kyek,  on 
the  right  bank,  down  the  valley  of  which  the  railway  will  reach  the 
Salween.  Below  this  are  two  streams  called  Nam  Kla,  one  entering 
on  the  right  bank,  the  other  on  the  left,  at  no  great  distance  from  one 
another,  out  of  no  great  length.  A  little  below  is  the  Nam  Nang,  on 
the  left  bank,  coming  from  tne  Wa  country.  The  Nam  Kao  enters  in 
a  cascade  of  nearly  200  ft.  in  the  cold  weather  from  the  right,  and 
then  there  are  no  affluents  till  the  Nam  Hka  comes  in  on  the  left. 
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Tilts  has  a  great  volume  of  water,  but  b  uiuia^eable  because  of  its 
steep  gradient  and  many  gorges.  After  the  Hwe  Ldng,  entering  from 
the  left  at  Ta  Kaw,  is  passed,  the  Nam  Pang  comes  in  22  m.  lower 
down  on  the  right  bank.  This  is  probably  the  largest  tributary  of  the 
Salween;  some  distance  above  its  mouth,  at  Keng  Hkam,  it  b  400 
yds.  wide  and  quite  unfordable.  The  next  important  tributary  is 
the  Nam  Hsim,  on  the  left  bank,  rising  in  the  latitude  of  KSng  TQng. 
It  is  a  larse  but  quite  unnavigable  stream.  Except  the  Me  Sili  and 
Me  Sala,  from  opposite  sides,  and  the  Nam  Hang,  which  burrows  its 
way  through  a  rang^e  of  hills  from  the  E.,  and  the  Nam  Pan,  coming 
from  the  W.,  there  is  no  considerable  tributary  till  19*  52'  N.,  where 
the  Nam  Ten^  comes  in  on  the  right  from  the  central  Shan  States. 
This  b  a  considerable  river,  and  navigable  for  long  stretches  in  its 
upper  course,  but  the  last  few  miles  before  it  enters  the  Salween  are 
little  better  than  a  cataract.  Below  this  the  only  lar^  affluent  is 
the  Nam  Pawn,  which  drains  all  Karenni  and  a  considerable  por> 
tion  of  the  Shan  States,  but  b  quite  unnavigable.  Below  thb  the 
tributaries  are  again  oiUy  mountain  streams  till  the  Thaung-yin 
comes  in  from  the  S.E.  Thirty  m.  lower  down  b  Kyodan,  the  great 
timber  depot.  Here  a  cable,  stretched  across  the  river,  catches  all 
the  timber,  which  is  then  made  up  into  rafts  and  floated  down  to 
Kado,  near  Moulmein,  where  the  revenue  is  collected.  The  Ydnzalin 
enters  the  Salween  from  the  right  about  10  m.  below  Kyodan.  Boats 
can  ply  from  Kyodan  S.,  and  light  draught  steamers  ascend  as  far  as 
ShwegGn,  63  m,  from  Moulmein.  The  &lwcen  cuts  the  British  Shan 
States  nearly  in  half,  and  is  a  very  formidable  natural  obstacle.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  long  stretches  of  it  can  be  opened  to 
trade.  It  is  certainly  no  less  navigable  than  the  Middle  Mekong  or  the 
Yangtsze-kiang  above  1-chang.  (J*  G.  be.) 

SALWEEN,  a  dbtrict  in  the  Tenasserim  division  of  Lower 
Burma.  Area,  2666  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  37,837,  consisting  largely 
of  abori^nal  tribes,  Karens  (33,448)  and  Shans  (2816).  Nearly 
the  whole  district  b  a  nfiaze  of  mountains  intersected  by  deep 
ravines,  the  only  level  land  of  any  considerable  extent  being 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Ydnzalin,  while  the  country  is  covered 
with  dense  forest,  of  which  1 28  sq.  m.  are  reserved.  The  dbtrict 
is  drained  by  three  principal  rivers,  the  Salween,  YOnzalln  and 
fiilln,  fed  by  moimtain  torrents.  The  Ydnzalin,  which  rises  in 
the  extreme  N.,  is  navigable  with  some  diflliculty  in  the  dry 
season  as  far  as  Papun;  the  Billn  is  not  navigable  within  the 
limits  of  the  district  except  by  small  boats  and  rafts.  The 
dbtrict  b  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  of  police,  with  head- 
quarters al  Papun.  The  total  rainfall  in  1905  was  114-48  in., 
recorded  at  Papun.  Apart  from  cotton-weaving,  there  are  no 
manufactures.  A  considerable  trade  b  carried  on  with  Siam  by 
bridle  paths  across  the  mountains. 

SALYANT,  a  town  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Baku,  80  m.  S.S.W.  from  Baku,  on  the  river  Kura,  and 
onan  island  of  the  same  name.  In  1897  its  population  was  10,168, 
chiefly  Tatars.  It  is  a  fishing  centre,  where  thousands  of  workers 
gather  from  all  parts  of  Russia  during  the  season.  Salyany  was 
annexed  to  Russia  in  the  i8th  century,  but  was  retaken  by  the 
Persians,  and  only  became  Russian  finally  in  1813. 

SALYES  .  (Gr.  SdXucs:  also  Sallyes,  Salyi,  Salluvh),  in 
ancient  geography,  a  people  occupying  the  plain  S.  of  the 
Druentia  (Durance)  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps.  According 
to  Strabo  (iv.  p.  203)  the  older  Greeks  called  them  Ligyes,  and 
their  territory  Ligystlke.  By  some  authorities  they  were  con- 
sidered a  mixed  race  of  Galli  and  Ligurlans  (hence  Celtoligyes); 
by  others  a  purely  Celtic  people,  who  subjugated  the  Llgurcs  in 
the  Provlnda.  They  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  transalpine 
people  subdued  by  the  Romans  (Florus  ill.  2).  In  154  B.C.  the 
inhabltantsof  Massilla,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Romans 
by  ties  of  friendship  since  the  second  Punic  war,  appealed  for 
aid  against  the  Oxybii  and  Decletes  (or  Dedates).  These  people, 
called  by  Livy  {Epit.  47)  "  transalpine  Llgurians,"  were  perhaps 
two  smaller  tribes  included  under  the  general  name  of  Salyes. 
They  were  defeated  by  Qulntus  Opimius.  In  125-124  hostilities 
broke  out  between  the  Romans  and  the  Salyes  from  the  same 
cause.  The  successful  operations  of  MarcusFuIvius  Flaccus  were 
continued  by  Gaius  Scxtius  Calvinus  (123-122),  who  definitely 
subdued  the  Salyes,  destroyed  their  chief  town,  and  founded 
near  its  ruins  the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix).  Part  of  their 
territory  was  handed  over  to  the  Massallots.  Their  king,  Tuto- 
motulus  (or  Teutomallus),  took  refuge  with  the  Allobroges. 
From  this  time  the  Salyes  practically  disappear  from  history. 
Among  other  important  Roman  towns  in  their  territory  may  be 


mentioned  Tarusco  or  Tarasco  (Tarascon),  Arelate  (Aries), 
Glanum  (St  Remy)  and  Ernaginum  (St  Gabriel). 

For  andent  authorities  see  A.  Holder,  AUcdliicher  S^aeksckatM, 
ii.  (»904). 

SALZA,  HERMANN  VON  (c.  1170-1239),  Master  of  the  Teu- 
tom'c  Order,  and  councillor  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  was  a 
scion  of  the  family  of  Langensalza  in  Thuringia.  He  entered  the 
Teutonic  Order  in  early  life,  became  very  intimate  with  Frederick 
II.,  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Damietta  in  1221,  and  accom- 
panied the  emperor  on  the  crusade  of  1228,  which  was  joined  by 
many  princes  owing  to  hb  influence.  About  z  2x0  he  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  wasofifered,  in  1226, 
the  province  of  Kulm  by  Conrad  I.,  duke  of  Masovia,  in  return 
for  help  against  the  Prussians;  thb  he  accepted  and  obtained 
the  invest iture  from  Frederick.  In  1 230  the  conquest  of  Prussia 
was  begun  by  the  Order,  although  not  under  hb  immediate 
leadership.  In x225hereconciledValdemarII.,kingof Denmark, 
with  Henry  I.,  count  of  Schwerin,  and  thus  won  again  the  land 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  for  the  Empire,  and  the  recognition 
of  imperial  superiority  over  Denmark.  Trusted  by  Pope  Gregory 
IX.  and  the  emperor  alike,  he  brought  about  the  treaty  of  San 
Germano  between  them  in  1230,  was  the  only  witness  when  they 
met  In  conference  at  Anagnl  in  the  same  year,  and  it  was  he  who, 
in  1235,  induced  Frederick's  son,  Henry,  to  submit  to  his  father. 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  March  1239  at  Barletta  in  Apulia,  and 
was  buried  there  in  the  chapel  of  hb  Order. 

Vide:  A.  Koch,  Hermann  von  Salxa,  Meister  des  deutschcn 
Ordens  (Leipzig,  1885). 

SALZBRUNN,  a  watering-place  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Silesia,  at  the  foot  of  a  well- wooded  spur  of  the 
Riesengebirge,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Breslau,  by  the  railway  to  Halber- 
stadt.  Pop.  (1905)  10,412.  It  consists  of  Oljer-,  Ncu-  and 
Nieder-Salzbrunn,  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Evangelical 
church  and  manufactures  of  glass,  bricks  and  porcelain,  lis 
alkalo-saline  springs,  especially  efficacious  in  pulmonary  and 
urinary  complaints,  were  known  as  early  as  1316,  but  fell  into 
disuse  until  rediscovered  early  In  the  19th  century.  The  waters 
are  used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing,  and  of  the  two  chief 
springs,  the  Obcrbrunnen  and  the  Kronenquelle,  nearly  two 
million  bottles  are  annually  exported.  The  number  of  summer 
visitors  is  about  7000  a  year. 

See  Valcntincr,  Der  Kurort  Obersaizbrunn  (Berlin,  1 877):  Bicfcl, 
Der  Kurort  Salzbrunn  (Salzbrunn,  1872);  and  Deutsch,  SckUiiaii 
lleilguellen  und  Kurorle  (Breslau,  1873). 

SALZBURG,  a  duchy  and  crownland  of  Austria,  bounded  E. 
by  Upper  Austria  and  Styria,  N.  by  Upper  Austria  and  Bavaria. 
W.  by  Bavaria  and  Tirol  and  S.  by  Carinthia  and  Tirol.  It  ha? 
an  area  of  2762  sq.  m.  Except  a  small  portion  in  the  extreme 
N.,  near  Bavaria,  the  country  is  mountainous  and  belongs  to  the 
N.  and  central  zone  of  the  Eastern  Alps.  It  is  divided  into  ihrtc 
regions;  the  region  of  the  Hohe  Tauem,  extending  S.  of  the 
Salzach,  the  region  of  the  limestone  Alps  and  the  undulating 
foothill  region.  The  Hohe  Tauem  contams  many  high  lyln^ 
valleys,  traversed  by  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Salzach, 
as  well  as  numerous  depressions  and  passes,  here  called  popularly 
Tauem.  The  deepest  depression  of  the  whole  range  b  the 
Velber  Tauem  valley  (8334  ft.)  between  the  Vdber  and  the 
Tauem,  and  the  principal  pass  is  the  Niederer  (Mallnltzer) 
Tauem  (7920  ft.).  Thi»  pass  which  leads  from  the  Gastein 
valley  to  Carinthia  .is  the  oldest  bridle-path  over  the  Hoher 
Taucrn.  Between  the  passes  is  the  ridge  of  Sonnblick,  where  a 
meteorological  observatory  was  established  in  1886  at  an  altitude 
of  10,170  ft.  The  region  of  the  limestone  Alps  is  composed  of 
several  detached  groups:  a  portion  of  the  KitzbOhler  Alps, 
which  contain  the  famous  Thum  pass  (4183  ft.);  then  the  Salz- 
burg Alps,  which  contain  the  Loferer  Stelnberge  and  the  peak 
Blmhom  (8637  ft.);  the  Reitalm  or  the  Reiteralpe  with  the  peak 
Stadelhom  (7495  ft.);  and  the  broad  mass  of  the  Sch5nfeldspitze 
(8708  ft.),  from  which  the  great  glacier-covered  block  of  the 
Ewiger  Schnee,  or  Ubergossene  Alps  projects  into  the  Salzach 
valley.  Farther  N.  are  the  Hagengebirge  (7844  ft.) ;  the  beauti- 
ful summit  of  the  Hoher  Gfill  (8263  ft.);  the  Tennegebirge 
(7217  ft.);  and  the  Untersberg,  an  outpost  of  the  Berchtesgaden 
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group.  Between  the  Hagengebirge  and  the  Tennengebirge, 
which  are  situated  on  each  aide  ci  the  Salzach  valley,  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  narrow  passes  of  the  Alps.  It  is  below  Werfen, 
and  near  its  exit,  just  at  the  narrowest  part,  is  the  Lueg  Pass, 
uhlch  was  fortified  as  early  as  1316  and  ofifered  a  firm  resistance 
to  the  French  in  the  years  x8oo,  1805  and  1809.  A  portion  of 
the  Iscfaler  Alps,  as  well  as  of  the  Dachstein  group,  also  belongs  to 
SaUburg.  The  principal  river  of  Salzburg  is  the  Salzach.  The 
Eons  and  the  Mur  also  rise  in  this  province.  The  four  Krimmler 
falls,  together  2085  ft.  high,  are  the  most  important  falls  in  the 
Ejstem  Alps.  The  two  falls  at  WUdbad-Gastein  (196  and  296 
ft.);  the  fall,  by  which  the  Gasteiner  Ache  discharges  itself 
'nto  the  Salzach,  near  Lend;  the  Tauem  fall  (660  ft.),  formed 
by  the  Tauera  Ache  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Radstftter  Tauem; 
zjid  the  GoUinger  fall  (203  ft.  )  also  deserve  notice.  Among  the 
Kiammen,  ix.  narrow  passages  leading  from  the  Salzach  valley 
to  the  vaJleys  of  smaller  rivers,  the  most  celebrated  are  the 
Ritzl<xh  Klamm  and  the  Liechtenstein  Klamm.  The  Kitzloch 
Klamm  is  formed  by  the  Rauris  Thai  and  the  Liechtenstein 
Klamm  by  the  Gross- Arle  ThaL  A  path  through  the  last  Klamm 
Irads  to  the  magnificent  fall  (174  ft.)  of  the  Gross- Arle  river, 
which  discharges  itself  in  a  series  of  cascades  into  the  Salzach. 
The  most  important  lake  b  the  Zeller-see  (3434  ft.  above  sea- 
levd,  3  sq.  m.  in  extent,  238  ft.  deep),  whose  waters  are  carried 
r-3  by  the  SalMch  The  Waller-see  or  Lake  of  Seekirchen  (1653 
ft.  above  sea-levd),  the  Fuschl-see  (2095  ft.),  the  Hinter-see 
(2580  ft.),  the  Ober-Trumer-see  and  Nieder>Trumer-see  are  all 
situated  in  the  Alpine  foothill  region.  The  Mond-see  (1560  ft.) 
and  Aber-see,  or  Lake  St  Wol(gang,  arc  on  the  frontier  between 
Salzburg  and  Upper  Austria.  Th^  climate,  although  healthy, 
is  very  changeable,  with  great  extremes  of  temperature  and 
heavy  rainfall,  especially  in  the  summer.  The  most  settled 
season  is  the  autumn.  The  annual  mean  temperature  at  Salzburg 
is  46°*4  F.  The  population  of  the  duchy  in  1900  was  193,247, 
which  is  equivalent  to  69  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  It  is  the 
most  qMisely  populated  province  of  Austria.  Between  1880 
and  X900  the  population  increased  by  17*5%.  The  inhabitants 
are  a  handsome  and  powerfully  built  peasant  race,,  very  con- 
servative in  religion,  manners,  customs  and  national  costume. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  of  German  stock  and  are  Roman 
Catholics.  Elementary  education  is  much  more  advanced  here 
than  in  any  other  Alpine  province.  Although  13*71%  of  the 
soil  is  unproductive  and  32*4%  b  covered  with  forests,  Salsburg 
b  one  of  the  principal  pastoral  regions  of  Austria.  Of  its  total 
area,  28*9%  consbts  of  Alpine  pastures  available  during  the 
summer  months,  4*95%  of  lowland  pasturages  and  8*3%  of 
meadows,  while  only  9-2%  b  arable.  Cattle-breeding  and 
dairy-farming  are  very  developed  and  constitute  the  chief  re- 
sources of  the  province.  Next  in  importance  comes  the  timber 
trade;  game  b  also  plentiful.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Salzburg 
mdudes  salt  at  Hallein,  copper  at  Mitterberg,  iron-ore  at  Werfen, 
marble  in  the  Untersberg  region  and  small  quantities  of  gold 
near  the  Goldberg  in  the  Raurb  valley  and  at  B5ckstein  in  the 
Gastein  valley.  The  duchy  contains  also  a  great  number  of 
mineral  springs,  as  the  celebrated  springs  at  Gastein,  alkaline 
springs  at  Mautcmdorf  and  at  St  Wolfgang,  and  saline  springs 
at  Golling  and  Hallein.  Commerce  and  manufacture  are  P9orly 
developed.  The  duchy  b  divided  into  six  departments,  of  which 
the  capital,  Salzburg,  b  one  .and  its  environs  the  second.  The 
other  four  are  Hallein,  St  Johann,  Tamsweg  and  Zell-am-Sce. 
The  local  diet,  of  which  the  archbishop  b  a  member  ex-officio, 
a  composed  of  28  members,  and  the  duchy  sends  7  members  to 
the  reicfasrat  at  Vienna.  At  Hallein,  pop.  (1900)  6608,  with 
odebrated  saline  springs  known  unce  the  beginning  of  the  X2th 
centary,  in  October  1809,  encounters  between  the  French  and 
the  Tirolese  under  Joachim  Johann  Haspinger  took  place.  To 
the  N.E.  lies  Adnet  with  extensive  marble  quarries,  and  to  the 
N.  Oberalm,  with  manufacture  of  marble  articles.  The  ascent 
of  the  Hoher  Q&U,  b  made  from  here.  Zell-am-See  (2473  ft.), 
pop.  i$6x,  b  8  favourite  tourbt  resort.  To  the  E.  is  the  Schmit- 
tcnhShe  (6455  ft.),  which  b  easily  accessible.  On  the  summit  is 
a  actcoiological  station.    Sankt  Johann  (pop.  1343)  was  one 


of  the  earliest  settlements  in  the  Salzach  valley,  and  was  a 
principal  centre  of  Protestantism.  Near  it  b  the  Liechtenstein 
Klamm. 

For  the  history  of  the  archbishopric  and  duchy  see  the  article  on 
the  town  of  Solzburs:  (below). 

SALZBURG,  capital  of  the  Austrian  duchy  and  crownland  of 
Salzburg  and  formerly  of  the  archbbhopric  of  the  same  name, 
19s  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  32, 934.  The  dty 
occupies  a  position  of  singular  beauty  on  the  Salzach  which 
passes  at  this  point  between  two  isolated  hilb,  the  M5nchsberg 
(1646  ft.)  on  the  left  and  the  Capuzinerberg  (2x32  ft.)  on  the 
right.  In  the  lovely  valley  so  formed,  and  stretching  into  the 
plain  beyond,  lies  Salzburg.  The  older  and  main  part  of  the 
city  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Salzach,  in  a  narrow  semicircular 
pldn  at  the  base  of  the  MCnchsberg;  iJie  newer  town  b  on  the 
right  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  Capuzinerberg,  which  b  separated 
from  the  river  by  the  narrow  suburb  of  Stein.  At  the  S.  of  the 
old  town,  bebw'the  Nonnberg,  of  S.E.  spur  of  the  Mfinchaberg, 
b  the  suburb  of  Noimthal;  and  at  the  N.  end  b  MOlln.  The 
steep  sides  of  the  Mdnchsberg  rise  directly  from  amidst  the  houses 
of  the  town,  some  of  which  have  cdlars  and  rooms  hewn  out  of 
the  rock;  and  the  ancient  cemetery  of  St  Peter,  the  oldest  in 
Salzburg,  b  bounded  by  a  row  of  vaidts  cut  in  the  side  of  the  hill. 
The  narrowest  part  of  the  ridge,  which  has  a  length  of  above  2  m. 
b  pierced  by  the  Neu  Thor,  a  tunnel  436  ft.  long  and  23  ft.  broad, 
completed  in  X767,  to  form  a  convenient  passage  from  the  town 
to  the  open  plain.  The  S.  end  of  the  Mdnchsberg  b  occupied 
by  the  imposing  Hohen-Salzburg,  a  citadel  originally  founded  in 
the  9th  centtiry,  though  the  present  buildings,  the  towers  of 
which  rise  400  ft.  above  the  town,  date  chiefly  from  X496-X519. 
Its  chapel  contains  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles  in  red  marble. 
The  dtadel  b  now  used  fof  barracks.  The  streets  in  the  older 
quarters  are  narrow,  crooked  and  gloomy;  but  the  newer  parts  of 
the  dty,  especially  those  laid  out  since  the  removal  of  the  fortifica- 
tions about  i86x,  are  handsome  and  spadous.  Owing  to  the 
frequent  fires  the  private  buildings  of  Salzburg  are  comparativdy 
modern^  and  the  exbting  houses,  lavishly  adorned  with  marble, 
are,  like  many  of  the  public  buildings,  monuments  of  the  gorgeous 
taste  of  the  archbbhops  of  the  X7th  and  i8th  centuries.  From 
the  style  of  the  houses,  the  numerous  open  squares,  and  the 
abundant  fountains  which  give  an  Italian  aspect  to  the  town, 
Salzburg  has  recdved  the  name  of "  the  German  Rome."  Both 
sides  of  the  river  are  bordered  by  fine  promenades,  planted  with 
trees.  The  Salzach  b  spanned  by  four  bridges,  induding  a  railway 
bridge. 

Salzburg  is  full  of  objects  and  buildings  of  interest.  The  cathedral, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Renaissance 
style  in  Germany,  was  built  m  161 4-1668  by  the  Italian  architect 
Santino  Solari,  in  imitation  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  On  three  sides 
it  b  bounded  by  the  Dom-Platz,  the  Kapitel-Platz  and  the  Residen»- 
Platz;  and  opening  on  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  of  the  last  are  the  Mozart- 
Platz  and  the  Markt-PIatz.  In  the  Mozart-Platz  is  a  statue  of 
Mozart  by  Schwanthaler  erected  in  1843.  On  one  «de  of  the 
Residenz-Platz  b  the  palace,  an  irregular  though  imposing  building 
in  the  Italbn  style,  begun  in  1592  and  finished  in  1725.  It  contains  a 
picture-gallefy  and  b  now  occupied  by  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany. 
Opposite  is  tne  Neu  Bau,  begun  in  1588,  in  which  are  the  govern- 
ment offices  and  the  law  courts.  In  the  middle  of  the  Rraidcnz- 
Platz  b  a  handsome  fountain,  the  Residenz-Brunnen,  46  ft.  high, 
ejcecuted  in  marble  by  Antonio  Dario  in  i66a-i68o»  The  palace  01 
the  present  archbbhop  is  in  the  Kapitel-Platz.  Across  the  river, 
with  its  French  garden  adjoining^  the  public  park^  b  the  Mirabel! 
palace,  formerly  the  summer  residence  of  the  archbuhops.  Built  in 
1607,  and  restored  after  a  fire  in  1818,  it  was  presented  to  the  town 
in  1867  by  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph.    The  town  hall  of  Salzburg 


was  built  in  1407 jxnd  restored  m  1675.    Other  interesting  secular 

led  in  i«         

formerly  the  palace  of  the  suffragan  bishop  oiCliiemsee,  and  now  the 


buildings  are  the  Chiemscehof.  founded  in  1305  and  rebuilt  in  1697, 


meeting-place  of  the  Salzburg  diet  and  the  Carolino-Augusteum* 
Museum,  containing  an  interesting  collection  of  antiquities  and  a 
library  of  30.000  volumes. 

Of  the  twenty-five  churches  the  majority  are  interesting  from 
their  antiquity,  their  architecture  or  tncir  assocbtions.  Next  to 
the  cathedral,  the  chief  is  perhaps  the  abbey  church  of  St  Peter,  a 
Romanesque  basilica  of  tne  12th  century  which  was  tastelessly 
restored  in  1745,  and  which  contains  a  monument  to  St  Rupert. 
St  Margaret's,  in  the  midst  of  St  Peter's  churchyard,  built  in  1485, 
and  restored  in  1865.  is  situated  near  the  cave  in  the  side  of  the 
Mdnchsberg,  said  to  have  been  the  hermitage  of  St  Maximus,  who 
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was  martyred  by  the  pagan  Heruli  in  477.  The  Franciacan  church, 
with  an  elegant  tower  built  in  1866,  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
transition  style  of  the  13th  century,  with  later  baroque  additions. 
St  Sebastian  s,  on  the  right  bank,  built  in  1505-1512  and  restored  in 
18 1 2,  contains  the  tomb  of  Paracelsus,  who  died  here.  The  oldest 
and  most  important  of  the  eight  convents  at  Salxburg  is  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  St  Peter  founded  by  St  Rupert  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
city.  It  was  completely  rebuilt  in  1 131  and  contains  a  libraiy  of 
40,000  volumes,  besides  MSS.  The  Capuchin  monastery,  datinjg  from 
1599>  gives  name  to  the  Capuzinerberg.  The  oldest  nunnery  is  that 
foundcid  on  the  Nonnberg  by  St  Rupert,  the  Gothic  church  of  which 
dates  from  1423  and  contains  some  fine  stained  glass  and  some  old 
frescoes.  The  single  Protestant  church  in  Salzburg  was  not  built 
until  1865.  A  theological  seminary  is  the  only  relic  now  left  of  the 
universitjr  of  Salrburg,  founded  in  1623  ana  suppressM  in  1810. 
The  city  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  with  a  cathedral  chapter  and  a 
consistory.  Salzburg,  situated  at  an  altitude  of  IA51  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  has  a  healthy  climate  and  is  visited  annually  by  over  60,000 
tourists.  It  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  46*4"  r .  and  a  mean 
annual  rainfall  of  45*99  in.  The  town  carries  on  a  variety  of  small 
manufactures,  includmg  muucal  instruments,  iron-wares,  marble 
ornaments.  Other  industries  are  brewing^  and  book-binding.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Mozart  and  of  the  pamter  Hans  Makart  (1840- 
1884).  The  house  in  which  Mozart  was  bom  has  been  transformed 
into  a  museum,  which  contains  many  interesting  relics. 

Numerous  places  of  interest  and  beautiful  spots  are  to  be  found 
round  Salzburg.  To  the  E.  rises  the  Gaisberg  (4206  ft.),  which  is 
ascended  by  a  rack-and-pinion  railway,  which  starts  from  Parsch.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Gaisberg;  is  Aigen,  a  renowned  castle  and  park.  Three 
miles  S.  of  Salzburg  is  the  nalace  of  Hellbrunn,  built  about  1615, 
which  contains  a  famous  mecnanical  theatre  and  some  fine  fountains. 
About  2  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  Salzburg  is  the  castle, of  Lcopoldskron,  and 
from  this  point  the  Leopoldskroner  Moos  stretches  S.  to  the  base  of 
the  Untersberg.  A  few  peat-baths,  as  the  Ludwigsbad  and  the 
Marienbad,  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leopoldskron.  Three  and  a 
half  miles  N.  of  Salzburg,  at  an  altitude  of  1720  ft.,  stands  the 
pilgrimage  church  of  Maria  Plain,  erected  in  1674. 

The  origin  and  development  of  Salzburg  were  alike  ecclesiastical, 
and  its  history  is  involved  with  that  of  the  archbishopric  to  which 
it  gave  its  name.  The  old  Roman  town  of  luvavum  was  laid  in 
ruins,  and  the  incipient  Christianity  of  the  district  overwhelmed, 
by  the  pagan  Goths  and  Huns.  Tne  nucleus  of  the  present  city 
was  the  monastery  and  bishopric  founded  here  about  700  by  St 
Riipen  of  Worms,  who  had  been  invited  by  Duke  Theodo  of  Bavaria 
to  preach  Christianity  in  hb  land.  The  modem  name  of  the  town, 
due  like  several  others  in  the  district  to  the  abundance  of  salt  found 
there,  appears  before  the  end  of  the  8th  century.  After  Charlemagne 
had  taken  possession  of  Bavaria  in  the  8th  century.  Bishop  Amo  of 
Salzbur|[  was  made  an  archbishop  and  papal  legate.  Thenceforward 
the  digmty  and  power  of  the  see  steadily  increased  and  in  the  course 
of  time  tne  arcnbishops  obtained  high  secular  honours.  In  X278 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg  made  them  imperial  princes. 

The  strife  between  lord  and  people  w^  always  keen  in  Salzburg;. 
Archbishop  Leonhard  II.,  who  expelled  the  Jews  from  Salzburg  in 
1498,  had  to  face  a  conspiracy  01  the  nobles  and  was  besieged  in 
Hohen-Salzburg  by  the  inhabitants  in  151 1^  The  Peasant^*  War  also 
raged  within  the  see  in  1525  and  1526,  and  was  only  quelled  with 
the  aid  of  the  Swabian  League.  From  the  beginning  an  orthodox 
stronghold  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  Salzbure  energetically 
oppoMxl  the  Reformation..  Under  Archbishop  Wolfgang  Dietricn 
(d.  161 1 )  many  Protestant  citizens  were  driven  from  the  town  and 
their  houses  demolished.  In  spite,  however,  of  rigorous  persecution 
the  new  faith  spread,  and  a  new  and  more  searching  edict  of  expulsion 
was  issued  by  Archbishop  Leopold  Anton  von  Firmian  (d.  1744). 
The  Protestants  invoked  the  aid  of  Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia, 
who  procured  for  them  permission  to  sell  their  goods  and  to  emigrate ; 
and  in  1 73 1  and  1732  Salzburg  parted  with  about  30,000  industrious 
and  peaceful  citizens,  about  6000  of  these  coming  from  the  capital. 
The  last  independent  archbishop  was  Hieronymus  von  Collorcdo 
(1 732-1812),  who  ruled  with  energy  and  justice  but  without  gaining 
popularity. 

By  the  peace  of  Lun6ville  (1802)  the  see  was  secularized  and  given 
to  ttie  arctiduke  of  Austria  and  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  in  exchange 
for  Tuscany,  its  new  owner  being  enrolled  amons  the  electoral  princes. 
In  the  redistribution  following  the  peace  of  Pressburg  in  1805, 
Salzburg  fell  to  Austria.  Four  years  later  it  passed  to  Bavaria,  but 
after  the  peace  of  Paris  it  was  restored  to  Austria  in  1816,  except  a 
portion  on  the  left  tuink  of  the  Salzach.  Under  the  designation  of  a 
duchy^  the  territory  formed  the  department  of  Salzach  in  Uppe^ 
Austria  until  1849,  when  it  was  made  a  separate  crownland,  and 
finally  in  1861  the  management  of  its  affairs  was  entrusted  to  a  local 
diet.  The  actual  duchy  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  old 
bishopric.  Salzburg  emoraced  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648)  an  area  of  3821  sq.  m.  with  a  population  ol  190,000.  A  part  of 
its  territory  was  ceded  to  Bavaria  in  1814,  and  when  Salzburg  became 
a  separate  crownland  in  1849  several  m  its  districts  were  added  to 
Tirol. 

For  the  history  of  the  archbishopric  see  Meiller.  Regesta  archi- 
episcoporum  Saliiburgensium,  1106-1246  (Vienna.  1866);  DQmmler. 
Beilr&gt  tur  CeschicMe  des  Ertbislums  von  SaUburg  »m  p-/2  Jahr- 


kund£rl  (Vienna.  1859);  the  Saitbtargtr  Urkundenbuck,  edited  by  W. 


Hauthaler  (Salzburg.  1890);  Pichler,  Saltburgs  Landesgeseiukte 
(Sklzbura,  1865);  Doblhoft,  Beilrdge  turn  QtuUieHUttdium  Salibur- 
^uker  Landeskunde  (Salzburg.  1893-1895);  Greinz,  Du  Endtd*e%e 
Salsburg  (Vienna,  1898);  Rieder,  Kurze  CesckukU  des  Landes 
Salxburgiyiennz,  1905) ;  E.  Richter,  Das  Henoglum  Salsburg  (1881 ) ; 
Thym,  Z7a<  Hertoglum  Salzburg  (1901),  and  F.  von  Pichl,  KrUiscke 
Abkandlungen  iibcr  dte  dliesU  (HscktckU  Saltburgs  (Innsbruck,  1889). 
For  the  town  see  Widmann,  CesckukU  Saltburgs  (Gotha,  1907): 
F.  von  Zillner,  Ceukukle  der  Stadt  Salzburg  (Salzburg.  1885-1890); 
Trautwein,  Salzburg  (12th  ed.,  Innsbruck,  1901):  J.  Mcurcr,  Fukru 
durck  Salzburt  (Vienna.  1889),  and  Purtscheller,  Fukrer  durck 
Salzburg  ut^  umpbung  (Salzburg.  1905).  See  also  C.  F.  Arnold. 
Dik  AusroUung  Jes  ProUstantismus  in  SaUburg  unter  Ertbtsckof 
Firmian  (1900). 

SALZKAHHEROUT,  a  district  of  Atistria  io  the  S.W.  angle 
of  the  duchy  of  Upper  Austria  situated  between  Salzburg  and 
Styria.  It  forms  a  separate  imperial  domain  of  about  250  sq.  m. 
and  is  famous  for  its  fine  scenery,  which  has  gained  for  it  the 
title  of  the  *'  Austrian  Switzerland  ";  but  it  owes  its  name 
(literally  "  salt-exchequer  property  ")  and  its  economic  import- 
ance to  its  valuable  ssilt  mines.  It  belongs  to  the  region  of  the 
Eastern  Alps,  and  contains  the  Dachstein  group  with  the  Dach- 
stein  (9830  ft.)  and  the  Thorstein  (9657  ft.).  In  the  Dachstein 
group  are  found  the  most  easterly  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  of  which 
the  largest  is  the  Karls-Eisfeld,  nearly  2}  m.  long  and  \\  m. 
broad;  the  Ischler  Alps  with  the  Gamsfdd  (6640  ft.),  the 
Httllengebirge  with  the  great  H5lIenkogel  (6106  ft.),  and  the 
Schafberg  (5837  ft.),  which  is  called  the  "  Austrian  Rigi."  Then 
comes  the  Todtes  Gebirge,  with  the  Grosser  Priel  (8246  ft.)  and 
the  Traunstein  (5446  ft.)  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Traun  lake;  the 
Pyhrgas  group  with  the  Grosser  Pyhrgas  (7360  ft.)  and  the 
Sengsen  or  Sensen  group,  with  the  Hoher  Nock  (6431  ft.).  The 
chief  lakes  are  the  Traun-seeorLakeof  Gmundcn  (1383  ft.  above 
sea-level,  9  sq.  m.  in  extent,  623  ft.  deep) ;  the  Hallst&tter-see  or 
Lake  of  Hallstatt  (1629  ft.  above  sea-level,  3I  sq.  m.  in  extent, 
409  ft.  deep  )i  the  Atter-sce  or  Kammer-sce  (1527  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  18  sq.  m.  in  extent,  560  ft.  deep),  the  largest  lake  in 
Austria;  thb  Mond-see  (1560  ft.  above  the  sea,  9  sq.  m.  in 
extent,  222  ft.  deep)  and  the  Aber-see  or  Lake  of  St  Wolfgang 
(1742  ft.  above  sea-level,  5I  sq.  jn.  in  extent,  369  ft.  deep). 
Salzkammergut  had  in  1900  a  population  of  over  18,000.  The 
capital  of  the  district  is  Cmunden,and  other  places  of  importance 
are  IschI,  Hallstatt  and  Ebcnsee  (7656),  which  tfre  important 
salt-mining  centres.  The  salt  extracted  in  Salzkammergut 
amounts  to  nearly  30%  of  the  total  Austrian  production.  Cattle- 
rearing  and  forestry  form  the  other  principal  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants. 

See  Kegele,  Das  Salzkamntergut  (Wien,  1897). 

SALZWEDEL,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony, 
in  a  plain  on  the  navigable  Jeetze,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  32  m. 
N.W.  of  Stendai  and  106  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Berlin,  on  the  line 
to  Bremen.  Pop.  (1905)  11,122.  Salzwedel  is  partly  surrounded 
by  medieval  walls  and  gates.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is  a  fine 
Gothic  structure  of  the  13th  century  with  five  naves  and  a  lofty 
spire.  The  old  town  hall,  burnt  down  in  1895,  has  been  replaa:d 
by  a  modem  edifice.  The  industries  include  linen  and  damask 
weaving,  tanning,  brewing  and  the  manufacture  of  pins,  chemicals 
and  machinery,  and  a  brisk  river  trade  is  carried  on  in  agri- 
cultural produce. 

Salzwedel,  formerly  Soltwedd,  was  founded  by  the  Saxons^ 
and  was  from  Z070  to  1x70  the  capital  of  the  old  or  north  Mark, 
also  for  a  time  called  the  "  mark  of  Soltwedel,"  the  kernel  of 
Brandenburg-Prussia.  The  old  castle,  perhaps  founded  by 
Charlemagne,  was  purchased  in  1864  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Salzwedel  was  also  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  seems  to  have  transacted  a 
great  part  of  the  inland  commerce  of  North  Germany. 

See  Pohlmann,  GesckickU  der  Stadi  Soltwedd  (Halle.  181 1),  and 
Danneil,  GesckickU  der  kbniglicken  Burg  mu  Salzwedel  (Salzwedel, 
1865). 

SAMAIN.  ALBERT  VICTTOR  (185S-1900),  French  poet,  was 

bora  at  Lille  on  the  4th  of  April  1858.    He  was  educated  at  the 

lyc£e  of  that  town,  and  on  leaving  it  entered  a  bank  as  a  derk. 

He  enjoyed  no  literary  associations,  and  his  talent  developed 

slowly  in  solitude.    About  1884  Samain  went  to  Paris,  having 
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obtuned  ■  clerkship  io  tlw  PiHnlun  de  la  SciK,  which  he  held 
lot  moit  of  his  life.  He  prcMntly  bcgaa  lo  send  poems  lo  Ihe 
Mtnurt  it  Fraaa,  tnd  thes*  atlraclH  attentioii.  Id  1S93  he 
ailawcd  ■  fiicDd  to  piiat  hii  eulieii  volume  of  pocmi,  AuJariia 
(£rf'iM/dfi<f,iii&  very  im^  edition.   Thiaf    ' ' 


•ppliu 


diflereol  schools.  In  tfi^j  this  book  wss  icpKnEcd  io  A  more 
pi^Hilu  lorm,  with  the  additioo  of  a  section  entitled  UVni 
ftniUt.  Simun's  second  voluou,  Aia  jlatas  ittvat,  ippcired 
in  iS^g.  His  health  began  to  liil  and  lie  Brilhdiew  10  the  CDuntiy, 
where  be  died,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  d  Magny-lu- 
Hameaux,  on  (be  iSth  i^  August  1900.  A  third  volume  ol  bis 
poeno,  Li  C/uaiai  J'nr,  appeared  alter  his  dcMh,  with  a  lyrical 
drama,  Puly^lilmt  (igoi),  which  was  produced  at  the  ThHlte 
del'CEavR  in  1904.  The  tame  of  Saraainripidly  advanced  when 
be  was  dead,  and  the  general  public  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
this  iwUled  writer  was  a  poet  of  rare  Diiginalily.  HECulIivaled 
a  ddicate.  languid  beauty  of  imagery  and  an  eiquJiilc  sense  ol 
verbal  melody  viibout  attempting  any  revolution  In  prosody 
or  iilentifying  bimaetf  with  any  theory.  Samain  had  do  great 
taagcoftalent, not  was  he  ambitious  of  many  effects.  Samain's 
■latuial  life  was  psiientty  spent  in  squalid  conditions;  he 
escaped  from  Ibem  into  an  imaginitive  world  ol  the  most  ex- 
quisite rcEnement.  He  has  been  compared  (0  Walteau  and 
Schuniann:  io  his  own  art  he  bore  some  resemblance  to  Charles 
Baudeiairc,and  to  Ibe  English  poet  Arthur  O'Shaugbnessy. 

See  aha  R.  Doumic.  "  Tioii  Polles."  la  tkt  Stau  ill  iinx  mania 
(Oct.  toool:  L.  Bocqurt.  AlbM  Samain,  u  IB,  an  acre  (1505); 
and  E.  W.  GoH,  FrnuM  FrofiUt  (1903).  (E.  G.) 

UMANA  RAHGK  a  mountain  tidge  in  Kohat  district  of  the 
.V.W.  FroDlier  Province  of  India,  commanding  the  S.  boundary 
of  Tirah.  The  ridge  lies  between  the  IChanki  Valley  on  the  N. 
aod  the  Miraniai  Valley  on  the  S.,  and  eilends  for  some  jo  m. 
W.  from  Hangu  to  the  Samana  Suk.  It  is  some  600a  to  7000 
ft  high.  Beyond  the  Samana  Suk  lies  the  paas,  known  as  the 
Chagm  Kotal,  across  which  the  Tirah  Expedition  marched  in 
]8g7.  On  tbe  opposite  bill  on  the  otber  ^de  of  this  road  is  the 
famous  posilian  ol  Dargai  (see  Tiuh  Caupmch}.  After  the 
Uinmai  Eipediiion  ol  iSgi  ibis  range  was  occupied  by  Briiisb 
troaps  and  eleven  posts  were  established  along  its  crest,  Ihe  two 
chkf  posts  being  Fort  Lockbart  and  Fart  Culistan.  la  iSgj  all 
tlK  forts  on  tlie  Simana  were  attacked  by  the  Oiakcais,  and  tbis 
and  the  Alridi  attack  on  the  Khyber  Pass  were  the  two  chief 
ousesolthcTirahEipedition.  When  Lord  Cumn  reorganized 
the  frontier  in  1900,  British  garrisons  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Safnana  forix,  which  are  now  held  by  a  corps  of  tribal  pob'ce 
(JO  strong,  called  the  Samana  Rifles. 

tiMiMlBS,  the  first  great  native  dynasty  which  sprang  up 
in  the  gth  century  in  E.  Pei^a,  and,  though  nominally  provincial 
governors  under  the  suzerainty  of  tbe  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  suc- 
ceeded in  a  very  short  time  in  establish!  ngao  almost  independent 
mle  over  Transoaiana  and  the  greater  part  of  Persia.  Under 
the  caH[^te  of  Mamun,  SimSn,  a  Persian  noble  of  Baikh,  who 
was  a  close  friend  of  the  Arab  governor  of  Khoi ■--■'- 


:o  Islam. 


Asad,  Tumed  alter  Asad  b.  Abdallab,  bad  lour  sons  who  rendered 
distingnisbed  services  10  Mamun.  In  return  they  all  received 
provinces:  Nah  obtained  Samarkand;  Ahmad,  Ferghana; 
Vahyl,  Sbash;  Hyls,  Herat.  Of  these  Ahmad  and  his  second 
SOD  Ismlll  overthrew  the  SalT&rids  (f.v.)  and  tbe  Z^diles  of 
Tabariilaa,  and  thus  the  Siminids  established  themselves  with 
Ibe  sanction  oi  tbe  caliph  Motamid  in  tbeir  capita!  Bokhara. 
Tbe  GtsI  ruler  (B74)  »!  NaK  1.  [Niir  or  Natir  b.  Ahmad  b.  Asad. 


b.  Slmln).     He  ' 


s  mcceeded  by  hi 


inpulw  they  rave  Ixrth  lo  ihe  patno 

Kiry  of  modem  Per^  <«e  Pihsea' 
liTl  (907-913):  Nasf  !'■  b.  Abma 
life  Eical   poet   Rf^da^i   (913-943): 


ManfOr  I.  ! 
rial  hislon 


nquered  by  the  Ghatnevida    The  n 


where  aimlnid  coin)  have  been  Ibund  in  greal  'nimibcr. 

sibukiagin.^hich  i^oundetUh^Llustrio!]"  GhLCvM 
ihe  Muuutman  empire  of  India    Under  Abdalmalik 
ftlave,  Alptasfn.  had  been  entr'   wi  u[1i^  iIl.'  ^ 
ham,  but,  snowing  himself  hoi  1 , 


former  Turld^  slave,  uiccwleL. 

sovemorahip  of  Kht^ian,  in  ri  v^  j 
Riven  him  in  hii  deeperate  ftiuL' 
affuled  noblei  of  BoUiaia  ui.t.  r 
Irooos  of  Ihe  Diulimile*,  a  dyt.i  r 
Ihe  Caspian  Sea  and  wiested  al:,  ,. 

ail  their  western  provinces.    ll.,|.. ,1.  1v.  S.buktaEi'n  died  in  the 

Kimeycara.NOjill.  (997,387_.i  11  :   .,.1  M  ,li",,id  (^.1.  ).  conrronted 
Hlhd™w'h!>aneS7wVJh'.  ■     .,■    '    r'l.Kho'ri^S 

Fi'iq,  supponed  by  a  Mrong  T  ■  Kl.inAbu'l 

Uouin  6atr  ]..  to  turn  KQb  '        i)  a  mere 

even  his  nominal  master  to~  ivject  MabmOd'a  application  for  a 
coniinuance  of  his  governorship  in  Khorasan.    MabmDd  relTuined 

court  inirifues,  Mar^flr  II.  hadbecD  dethronM,  he  look  poascvion 


'  III.'  ],ovhr  t(hI  firfp  lliey  iiad 
i'l".'l'.":'S:nonlh'?ihoit.o! 


Ihellek'l^n 

in'OOS^S*"-!-    TranacHia™  it. 

See  S.  Lane  Poole,  iialliimmriii' 

Sinckvis.    Uaymci  d'hitlinrt   (Leidr 

period  MAtmOo,  Si 


iiltln."  The  last  ntlnce  of  the  house  I 
rior  and  a  poel  eTno  mean  talenl,  c 


10  the  Ghainevid 


MMAHIEOO,  FIUZ  KAMA  DB  (1745-1801),  Spanish 
fabulist,  was  bom  al  Laguatdia  (Atava)  on  the  nth  of  October 
174s,  and  was  educated  at  Valladolid.  A  government  appoint- 
ment was  secured  for  him  by  his  uncle  the  count  de  Pefiaaorida. 
His  FdMiu(i7Si-i784),one  hundred  and  hity-seven  in  numbi:r, 
wereoriginally  written  fortheboyseducated  in  the  school  founded 
by  the  Biscayan  Society.  In  the  lirst  Instabncnl  of  his  fables 
he  admits  Ibat  he  bad  taken  Iriarte  For  his  model,  a  statement 
which  proves  that  be  bad  read  Iriarle's  fables  in  manuscript; 


niego  holds  his  0 


■rsy  between  the 
■    sofquie   ■ 


He  died  at 
Laguardia  on  tbe  nth  of  August  rSor. 

SAHARA,  a  government  of  S.E.  Russia,  on  tbe  W.  aide  of  the 
lower  Volga,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tbe  governments  ol  Kazan 
and  Ufa.  on  the  W.  by  Simbirsk  and  Saratov,  on  tbe  E.  by  Ufa 
and  Orenburg,  and  on  the  S.  by  Astrakhan,  the  Kirghiz  Steppes 
and  the  territory  of  the  t'ral  Cossacks.  The  area  is  58,301  sq.  m., 
and  the  population,  in  iSgj,  1,763,473.  A  line  drawn  E.  from 
the  great  bend  ol  the  Volga— the  Samaisksya  Luka— would 
divide  the  govemmenl  into  two  parts,  differing  in  orograpbical 
character.  In  the  N.  are  flat  biUs  and  plateaus  intcisecled  by 
deep  rivers.    In  tbeir  highest  parts  these  elevations  rise  about 


is  only  43  ft.  S.  ol  the  Si 
the  cbiracier  of  a  low,  Hal  st 
post-Pliocene  Aral-Caspian  ba 
chicRy  of  Carboniferous  sand 


letev. 
irskaya  Luka  I 


crates,  clay  slates 


io8 
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"  variegated  marls  "  and  with  a  variety  of  Triassic,  Jurassic  and 
Cretaceous  deposits.  The  Tertiary  formation  (Eocene)  appears 
only  at  Novo-uzensk;  the  remainder  of  a  vast  sheet  of  this 
formation,  which  at  one  time  covered  all  the  region  between  the 
Volga  and  the  UralSj  was  removed  during  the  Glacial  period. 
Post-Tertiary  Caspian  deposits  penetrate  far  into  the  government 
along  the  main  valleys,  and  a  thick  layer  of  loess  occurs  in  the  N. 
Selenites,  rock<rystal  and  agates  are  found,  as  also  copper  ores, 
rock-salt  and  sandstone  extracted  for  building  purposes.  The 
soil  is  on  the  whole  very  fertile.  All  the  N.  of  the  government 
is  covered  with  a  thick  sJieet  of  black  earth;  this  becomes  thinner 
towards  the  S.,  clays — mostly  fertile — cropping  out  from  under- 
neath it;  salt  clays  appear  in  the  S.E. 

Samara  is  inadequately  drained,  especially  in  the  S.  The 
Volga  flows  for  550  m.  along  its  W.  border.  Its  tributaries, 
the  Great  Cheremshan  (220  m.),  the  Sok  (195  m.),  the  Samara 
(340  m.),  with  its  tributaries,  are  not  navigable,  partly  on  account 
of  their  shallowness  and  partly  because  of  water-mills.  When 
the  water  is  high,  boats  can  penetrate  up  some  of  them  15  to 
30  m.  The  Great  Irgiz  alone,  which  has  an  exceedingly  winding 
course  of  335  m.,  is  navigated  to  Kushum,  and  rafts  are  floated 
from  Nikolayevsk.  The  banks  of  both  Karamans  are  densely 
peopled.  The  Great  and  Little  Uzc&  drain  S.E.  Samara  and  lose 
themselves  in  the  Kamysh  sands  before  reaching  the  Caspian. 
Salt  marshes  occur  in  the  S.E. 

The  whole  of  the  region  is  rapidly  drying  up.  The  forests, 
which  are  disappearing,  are  extensive  only  in  the  N.  Altogether 
they  cover  8%  of  the  suriace;  prairie  and  grazing  land  occupies 
32%,  and  12%  is  uncultivable. 

The  climate  is  one  of  extremes,  especially  in  the  steppes,  where 
the  depressing  heat  and  drought  of  summer  are  followed  in 
winter  by  severe  frosts,  often  accompanied  by  snowstorms. 
The  average  temperature  at  Samara  (53^  xx'  N.)  is  only  39''-2 
(January,  9*3;  July,  7o"-4). 

The  population,  which  was  1,388,500  in  1853,  numbered 
3,763,478  in  X897,  of  whom  1,398,263  were  women  and  159,485 
lived  in  towns.  The  estimated  pop.  in  1906  was  3,276,500. 
Great  and  Little  Russians  formed  69%  of  the  inhabitants; 
Mord\anians  8-6%,  Chuvashes  and  Votiaks  2*3  %,  Germans 
8-1%,  Tatars  3-6%  and  Bashkirs  2%.  The  Great  Russians 
immigrated  in  compact  masses.  A  special  feature  of  Samara 
is  its  German  colonists,  from  WUrttemberg,  Baden,  Switzerland 
and  partly  also  from  Holland  and  the  Palatinate,  whose  immigra- 
tion dates  from  the  time  of  Catherine  II.  in  1762.  Favoured 
as  they  were  by  free  and  extensive  grants  of  land,  by  exemption 
from  military  service  and  by  self-government,  they  have 
developed  into  wealthy  colonies  of  Roman  Cathc4ics,  Protestants, 
Unitarians,  Anabaptists,  Moravians  and  Mennonites.  As 
regards  religion,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  are  Orthodox 
Greeks;  the  Nonconformists,  who  are  settled  chiefly  on  both  the 
rivers  Uzeft,  number  officially  100,000,  but  their  real  numbers 
are  higher;  next  come  Mahommedans,  12%;  various  Protestant 
sects,  5%;  Roman  Catholics,  about  2%;  and  some  4000 
pagans. 

The  chief  occupation  is  agriculture — wheat,  rye,  oats,  millet, 
oil-yielding  plants,  potatoes  and  tobacco  being  the  principal 
crops.  Owing  to  its  great  fertility.  Samara  usually  has  a  surplus 
of  grain  for  export,  varying  from  x)  to  4  million  quarters  (ex- 
clusive of  oats)  annually.  Notwithstanding  this  production, 
the  government  is  periodically  liable  to  famine  to  such  an  extent 
that  men  die  by  thousands  of  hunger-typhus,  or  are  forced  to  go 
by  thousands  in  search  of  employment  on  the  Volga.  The 
population  have  no  store  of  corn,  or  reserve  capital  fot  years  of 
scarcity,  and  some  210,000  males  have  each  an  average  of  only 
four  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land.  But  even  this  soil,  al- 
though all  taxed  as  arable,  is  often  of  such  quality  that  only  50% 
to  55%  of  it  is  under  crops,  while  the  peasants  are  compelled 
to  rent  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  million  acres  for  tillage  from 
Urge  proprietors.  Over  8|  million  acres,  or  not  far  short  of 
one-quarter  of  the  total  area  of  the  government,  purchased  from 
the  crown  or  from  the  Bashkirs — very  often  at  a  few  pence  per 
acre — are  in  the  hands  of  no  more  than  X704  persons.    The 


general  impoverishment  may  be  judged  from  the  death-rate, 
46' to  48  per  thousand.  Out  of  the  total  area,  4,143,800  acres 
belong  to  the  crown,  7,979,000  to  private  persons  and  22,486,700 
acres  to  the  peasants,  who  rent,  moreover,  about  6|  million  acres. 
Water  melons  and  sunflowers  are  extensively  cultivated,  and 
gardening  is  widely  engaged  in;  mustard  and  inferior  qualities 
of  tobacco  are  grown.  Hemp-seed,  linseed,  and  other  oil-seeds 
and  bran  are  exported,  as  well  as  cereals  and  flour.  Livestock 
are  extensively  bred.  Bee-keeping  is  another  pursuit  that  is 
widely  followed.  The  export  of  poultry,  especially  of  geese, 
has  increased  greatly.  The  principal  manufactures  are  flour- 
mills,  tanneries,  distillcaes,  candle  and  tallow  works,  breweries 
and  sugar  refineries.  Petty  domestic  industries,  especially  the 
weaving  of  woollen  cloth,  are  carried  on  in  the  S.  Both  the 
external  and  the  internal  trade  are  very  flourishing,  nearly  350 
fairs  being  held  in  the  government  every  year;  the  chief  are 
those  at  Novo-uzensk  and  Bugulma.  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  the 
local  zemstvos  there  are  more  than  the  average  number  of  primary 
schools,  namely,  one  for  every  x8io  inhabitants.  The  govern- 
ment is  divided  into  seven  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which 
are  Samara,  Bugulma,  Buguruslan,  Buzuluk,  Nikolayevsk, 
Novo-Uzen  and  Stavropol.  The  Sergiyevsk  sulphurous  mineral 
springs,  57  m.  from  Bugtiruslan,  are  visited  by  numbers  of 
patients. 

The  territory  now  occupied  by  Samara  was  until  the  x8th 
century  the  abode  of  nomads.  The  Bulganans  who  occupied 
it  until  the  X3th  century  were  followed  by  Mongols  of  the  Golden 
Horde.  The  Russians  penetrated  thus  far  in  the  x6th  century, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  principalities  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan. 
To  secure  communication  between  these  two  cities,  the  fort  of 
Samara  was  erected  in  1586,  as  well  as  Saratov,  Tsaritsyn  and 
the  first  line  of  Russian  forts,  which  extended  from  Byelyi-yar 
on  the  Volga  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Menzclinsk  near  the  Kama. 
In  X670  Samara  was  taken  by  the  insurgent  leader  Stenka  Razin. 
In  1732  the  line  of  forts  was  removed  a  little  farther  E.,  and  the 
Russian  colonists  advanced  E.  as  the  forts  were  pushed  forwards. 
In  1762,  on  the  invitation  of  Catherine  11.,  emigrants  from 
various  parts  of  Germany  settled  in  this  region,  as  also  did  the 
Raskolniks,  whose  communities  on  the  Irgiz  became  the  centre 
of  a  formidable  insurrecftion  in  X775  under  Pugachev.  At  the 
end  of  the  i8lh  century  Samara  became  an  important  centre 
for  trade.  In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  the  region  was 
rapidly  colonized  by  Great  and  Little  Russians.  In  1847-1850 
the  government  introduced  about  x2o  Polish  families;  in  1857- 
X859  Mennonites  from  Danzig  founded  settlements;  and  in  1859 
a  few  Circassians  were  brought  hither  by  government;  while 
the  influx  of  Great  Russian  peasants  still  goes  on. 

(P.A.  K.;J.T.  Bz.) 

SAHARA,  a  town  of  E.  Russia,  capital  of  the  government 
of  the  same  name,  305  m.  by  river  S.S.E  of  Kazan  and  26x  m. 
by  rail  W.N.W  of  Orenburg.  Its  population,  which  was  63,479 
in  1883,  numbered  91,672  in  1897.  Owing  to  its  situation  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Volga,  at  the  convergence  of  the  Siberian  and 
Central  Asian  railways,  it  has  great  commercial  importance, 
especially  as  a  dep6t  for  cereals  and  a  centre  for  flour-milling. 
A  considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  animal  products,  par- 
ticularly hides.  The  other  industries  include  iron-foundries, 
soap,  candles,  vehicles  and  glue  factories,  cooperages,  tanneries, 
breweries  and  brick-works.  The  port  is  the  best  on  the  Volga. 
Three  great  fairs  are  held  every  year.  The  city,  which  gives  title 
to  a  bishop  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  has  three  cathedrals, 
built  in  X685,  x 730-1 735  and  1894  respectively,  three  public 
libraries,  and  a  natural  history  and  archaeological  museum. 
It  is  famous  for  its  kumis  (mare's  milk)  cures.  Its  foundation 
took  place  in  x  586-x  59X  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Russian 
frontier  against  the  Bashkirs,  the  Kalmucks  and  the  Nogai 
Tatars. 

SAMARIA,  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine.  The  name  Samaria 
is  derived  through  the  Gr.  Za^ipcui  from  thfc  Hebrew  ivqi^, 
"  an  outlook  hill,"  or  rather  from  the  Aramaic  form  pc^f 
whence  also  comes  the  Assyrian  form  Samirina,  According 
to  X  Kings  zvi.  24,  Omri,  king  of  Israel,  bought  Samaria  from  a 
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certain  Shcmer  (wBose  name  is  said  to  be  the  ongin  of  that  of  the 
dty),  and  transferred  thither  his  capital  from  Tirzah.  But  the 
dty,  as  a  superficial  inspection  of  the  site  shows,  must  have 
existed  as  a  settlement  bng  before  Omri,  as  potsherds  of  eailier 
date  lie  scattered  on  the  surface.  The  city  was  occupied  by 
Ahab,  who  here  built  a  temple  to  "  Baal "  (i  Kings  xvi.  32)  and 
a  palace  of  ivoiy  (x  Kings  xxii.  39).  It  sustained  frequent 
sieges  during  the  troubled  history  of  the  Israelite  kingdom. 
Ben-Hadad  II.  of  Syria  assaulted  it  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  but  was 
repulsed  and  obliged  to  allow  the  Israelite  traders  to  establish  a 
quarter  in  Damascus,  as  his  predecessor  Ben-Hadad  I.  had  done 
in  Samaria  (i  Kings  xx.  34).  Ben-Hadad  II.  in  the  time  of 
Jeboabaz  again  besieged  Samaria,  and  caused  a  famine  in  the 
dty ;  but  some  panic  led  them  to  raise  the  siege  (2  Kings  vi.,  vii.). 
The  history  of  the  dty  for  the  following  lao  years  is  that  of 
Israel  (see  Jews). 

In  727  died  Tlglath-Pileser,  to  whom  the  small  kingdoms  of 
W.  Asia  had  been  in  vassalage;  in  the  case  of  Israel  at  least 
since  Mcnahem  (2  Kings  xv.  19).  He  was  succeeded  by  Shal- 
mancser  IV.,  and  the  king  of  Israel,  with  the  rest,  attempted  to 
revolt.  Shalmanescr  accordingly  invaded  Syria,  and  in  724 
began  a  three-years'  siege  of  Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii.  5).  He  died 
before  it  was  completed,  but  it  was  finished  by  Sargon,  who 
reduced  the  dty,  deported  its  inhabitants,  and  established 
within  it  a  mixed  multitude  of  settlers  (who  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  modem  Samaritans).  These  people  themselves  seem  to 
have  joined  a  revolt  against  the'  Assyrians,  which  was  soon 
qocUed.  The  next  event  we  hear  of  in  the  history  of  the  city  is  its 
CDoqucst  by  Alexander  the  Great  (331  B.C.),  and  later  by  Ptolemy 
LsLgi  and  Demetrius  Pollorcctes.  It  quickly  recovered  from 
these  injuries:  when  John  Hyrcanus  besieged  it  in  120  B.C.  it 
was  "  a  very  strong  dty  "  which  offered  a  vigorous  resistance 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  x.  a).  It  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey,  and  restored  by 
Aulua  Gabinius:  but  it  was  to  Herod  that  it  owed  much  of  its 
later  glory.  He  built  a  great  temple,  a  hippodrome  and  a  strec't 
of  columns  surrounding  the  city,  the  remains  of  which  still  arrest 
the  attention.  It  was  renamed  by  him  SebasU,  in  honour  of 
Augustus:  this  name  still  survives  in  the  modem  name  SehusUk} 
Phihp  here  preached  the  gospd  (Acts  viii.  5).  The  rise  of  Neapolis 
(Sbediem)  in  the  neighbourhood  caused  the  decay  of  Sebaste.  It 
was  quite  small  by  the  time  of  Eusebius.  The  crusaders  did  some- 
thing  to  develop  it  by  establishing  a  bishopric  with  a  large  church, 
which  still  exists  (as  a  mosque);  here  were  shown  the  tombs  of 
Elisha,  Obadlah  and  St  John  the  Baptist.  From  this  time 
cmward  the  village  dwindled  to  the  poor  dirty  place  it  is 
to-day. 

The  rite  of  Samaria  Is  an  enonnous  mound  of  accumulation,  one 
of  the  larisest  in  Palestine.  In  some  places  it  b  estimated  the  debris 
b  at  least  40  ft.  deepw  The  cnisadcn*  church  remains  almost  intact, 
and  numerous  fragments  of  carved  stone  are  built  into  the  village 
faouaea,  beneath  which  in  some  places  are  some  interesting  tombs. 
The  hippodnnne  remains  in  the  valley  below,  and  the  columns  of  the 
street  oc  columns  are  in  very  good  order.  The  walls  can  be  traced 
almost  all  nmnd  the  town:  at  the  end  of  the  mound  opposite  the 
modem  village  are  the  dilapidated  ruins  of  a  large  gate.  The  site 
stands  in  the  very  centre  of  Palestine,  and,  built  on  a  steep  and  almost 
isolated  hill,  with  a  long  and  spacious  plateau  for  its  summit,  is 
naturally  a  position  of  much  strength,  commanding  two  of  the  most 
important  roads — the  great  N.  and  S.  road  which  passes  immediately 
■Bder  the  E.  wall,  and  the  road  from  Shechem  to  the  maritime  plain 
which  runs  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  dty.  The  hill  of  Samana  is 
stfBfated  from  the  surrounding  mountains  (Amos  iii.  9)  by  a  rich 
and  well-watered  plain,  from  which  it  rises  in  successive  terraces 
of  fmile  9d3  to  a  height  of  400  or  500  ft.  Only  on  the  E.  a  narrow 
saddle,  some  300  ft.  beneath  the  plateau,  runs  across  the  plain 
towards  the  mountains;  it  b  at  thb  point  that  the  traveller  coming 
from  Shechem  now  ascends  the  hill  to  the  village  of  Scbusteh,  which 
occupies  only  the  extreme  E.  of  a  terrace  beneath  the  hill-top, behind 
the  crusaders*  church,  which  xi  the  first  thine  that  attracts  tnc  eye  as 
one  appfDachei  the  town.  The  hill-top,  the  longer  axis  of  which 
rans  W.  ffxym  the  village,  rises  1450  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  commands  a 
sapeib  view  towands  the  Mediterranean,  the  mountains  of  Shechem 
and  Mount  Hcrmon.  Excavations  under  the  auspices  of  Harvard 
Univeraity  began  here  in  1908.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

*  Accentuated  on  the  second  sylbble.  Guide-  and  travel-books 
generally  spdl  the  name  S^asHytk,  which  b  not  a  correct  rendering 
of  the  local  pnwunciation. 


SAMARITANS.  This  term,  which  primarily  means  "in- 
habitants of  Samaritb,  or  the  region  of  Samaria,"  b  q)ecially 
used,  in  the  New  Testament  and  by  Josephus,  as  the  name  of  a 
peculiar  religious  community  which  had  its  headquarters  in  the 
Samaritan  country,  and  b  stlU  represented  by  a  few  families  at 
Niblus,  the  andent  Shechem.  By  the  Jews  they  are  called 
Shomronim,  a  gentUic  form  from  Shomron« Samaria;  among 
themselves  they  sometimes  use  the  name  Shem£rem  (*-Heb. 
Shomerim)  which  b  explained  to  mean  "  Keepers,"  sc.  of  the 
Law,  but  they  usually  style  themselves  "  Israel "  or  "  Children 
of  Israel."  They  claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
to  possess  the  orthodox  religion  of  Moses,  accepting  the 
Pentateuch  and  transmitting  it  in  a  Hebrew  text  which  for  the 
most  part  has  only  slight  variations  from  that  of  the  Jews. 
But  they  regard  the  Jewish  temple  and  priesthood  as  schis- 
matical,  and  declare  that  the  true  sanctuary  chosen  by  God  b  not 
Zion  but  Mount  Gerizim,  over  against  Shechem  (St  John  iv.  20). 
The  sanctity  of  thb  site  they  prove  from  the  Pentateuch,  reading 
Gerizim  for  Ebal  in  Deut.  xxvii.  4.  With  thb  change  the  chapter 
b  interpreted  as  a  command  to  select  Gerizim  as  the  legitimate 
sanctuary  (cf.  verse  7).  Moreover,  in  Exod.  xx.  17  and  Deut. 
V.  21  a  commandment  (taken  from  Deut.  xxvii.)  b  found  in  the 
Samai;itan  text,  at  the  close  of  the  decalogue,  giving  directions 
to  build  an  altar  and  do  sacrifice  on  Gerizim,  from  which  of 
course  it  follows  that  not  only  the  temple  of  Zion  but  the  earlier 
shrine  at  Shiloh  and  the  priesthood  of  Eli  were  schbmatical. 
Such  at  least  b  the  express  statement  of  the  later  Samaritans: 
in  earlier  times,  as  they  had  no  sacred  books  except  the  Penta- 
teuch,  they  probably  ignored  the  whole  history  between  Joshua 
and  the  captivity,  thus  escaping  many  dii&cultics. 

According  to  modem  views  the  books  of  Moses  were  not. 
reduced  to  their  present  form  till  after  the  exile,  when  their 
regulations  were  dearly  intended  to  apply  to  the  rebuilt  temple 
of  Zion.  The  Samaritans  must  in  that  case  have  derived  their 
Pentateuch  from  the  Jews  after  Ezra's  reforms  of  444  B.C. 
Before  that  time  Samaritanism  cannot  have  exbted  in  the  form 
in  which  we  know  it,  but  there  must  have  been  a  community 
ready  to  accept  the  Pentateuch.  The  dty  of  Samaria  had  been 
taken  by  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii.  6  sqq.  and  xviii.  9-1  z)  in  722  B.C., 
and  the  inhabitants  deported,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  district 
of  Mount  Ephraim  was  not  entirely  stripped  of  its  old  Hebrew 
population  by  this  means.  In  the  Annals  of  Sargon  the  number 
of  the  exiles  b  put  at  27,390,  representing  no  doubt  the  more 
prominent  of  the  inhabitants,  for  thb  number  cannot  indude  the 
whole  of  N.  Israel.  The  poorer  sort  must  have  remained  on  the 
land,  and  among  them  the  worship  of  Jehovah  went  on  as  before 
at  the  old  shrines  of  N.  Israel,  but  probably  corrupted  by  the 
religious  rites  of  the  new  settlers.  The  account  of  the  country 
given  in  3  Kings  xvii.  25  seq.  dweUs  only  on  the  partial  adoption 
of  Jehovah-worship  by  the  foreigners  settled  in  the  land,  and  by 
no  means  implies  that  these  constituted  the  whole  population. 
Josiah  extended  his  reforms  to  Bethel  and  other  Samaritan 
dties  (2  Kings  xxiii.  19),  and  the  narrative  shows  that  at  that 
date  things  were  going  on  at  the  N.  sanctuaries  much  as  they  had 
done  in  the  time  of  Amos  and  Hosea.  To  a  considerable  extent 
hb  efforts  to  make  Jerusalem  the  sanctuary  of  Samaria  as  well 
as  of  Judah  must  have  been  successful,  for  in  Jer.  xli.  5  we  find 
fourscore  men  from  Shechem,  Shiloh  and  Samaria  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  "  the  house  of  Jehovah,"  after  the  catastrophe  of 
Zedckiah.  It  b  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  people  of  thb 
dbtrict  came  to  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  after  the  restoration, 
claiming  to  be  of  the  same  reh'gion  with  the  Jews  and  asking  to 
be  associated  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  They  were  re- 
jected by  the  leadera  of  the  new  theocracy,  who  feared  the  result 
of  admitting  men  of  possibly  mixed  blood  and  of  certainly 
questionable  orthodoxy;  and  so  the  Jehovah-worshippers  of 
Samaria  were  driven  to  the  ranks  of  "  the  adversaries  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  "  (Ezra  iv.).  Nevertheless,  down  to  the  time  of 
Nehemi^,  the  breach  was  not  absolute;  but  the  expulsion  from 
Jerusalem  in  432  B.C.  of  a  man  of  high-priestly  family  (Neh.  xiiL 
28),  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sanballat,  made  it  so.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  thb  priest  b  the  Manasseh  of  Josephus 
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{Ani.  zi.  8),  who  carried  the  Pentateuch  to  Shechem,  and  for 
whom  the  temple  of  Gerizim  was  perhaps  built  For,  though 
the  story  in  Joscphus  is  put  a  century  too  late  and  is  evidently 
based  on  a  confusion,  it  agrees  with  Nch.  ziii.  in  essentials  too 
closely  to  be  altogether  rejected,*  and  supplies  exactly  what  is 
wanted  to  explain  the  existence  in  Shechem  of  a  community 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  Jews,  yet  constituted  in  obedience  to 
Ezra's  Pentateuch. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  having  got  the  Pentateuch,  they  followed 
it  with  a  fidelity  as  exact  as  that  of  the  Jews,  except  in  regard 
to  the  sanctuary  on  Mt  Gerizim.  The  text  of  the  sacred  book 
was  transmitted  with  as  much  conscientiousness  as  was  observed 
by  Jewish  scribes ;'  and  even  from  the  unwilling  witness  of 
the  Jews'  we  gather  that  they  fulfilled  all  righteousness  with 
scrupulous  punctiliousness  so  far  as  the  letter  of  the  law  was 
concerned.  They  did  not  however,  receive  the  writings  even  of 
the  prophets  of  N.  Israel  (all  of  which  are  preserved  to  us  only  by 
the  Jews)  nor  the  later  oral  law*  as  developed  by  the  Pharisees. 

But  although  these  differences  separated  the  two  commimities, 
their  internal  development  and  external  history  ran  parallel 
courses  till  the  Jewish  state  took  a  new  departure  under  the 
Maccabees.  The  religious  resemblance  between  the  two  bodies 
was  increased  by  the  institution  of  the  synagogue,  from  which 
there  grew  up  a  Samaritan  theology  and  an  exegetical  tradition. 
The  latter  is  embodied  in  the  Samaritan  Targum,  or  Aramaic 
version  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  in  its  present  form  is  probably 
not  much  earlier  than  the  4th  century  a.d.,  but  in  general  is  said 
to  agree  with  the  readings  of  Origen's  r6  £a/iapc(ruG6r. 
Whether  the  latter  represents  a  complete  translation  of  the  Law 
into  Greek  may  be  doubted,  but  at  any  rate  the  Samaritans 
began  already  in  the  time  of  Alexander  to  be  influenced  by 
Hellenism.  They  as  well  as  Jews  were  carried  to  Egypt  by 
Ptolemy  Lagi,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  two  parties  was  continued 
in  Alexandria  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  x.i),  where  such  a  translation  may 
have  been  produced.  Of  the  Samaritan  contributions  to  Hel- 
lenistic literature  some  fragments  have  been  preserved  in  the 
remains  of  Alexander  Polyhistor.* 

*  There  are,  however,  many  difficulties  in  the  story,  which  is 
not  rendered  clearer  by  references  to  Sanballat  in  the  documents 
from  Elephantine  (dated  in  408/407  B.C.)  published  by  Sachau  in 
the  Abhandlungen  d.  Kgl.  preuss.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  for  IQ07. 

'This  appears  by  the  frc<iuent  agreement  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  with  the  Scptuaeint.  The  Samaritan  character  b  an 
independent  development  of  the  old  Hebrew  writing,  as  it  was 
about  the  time  when  they  first  got  the  Pentateuch,  and  this  in 
itself  b  an  indication  that  from  the  first  their  text  ran  a  separate 
course.  Differences  between  MSS.  exbtcd  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Massoretes  (see  art.  Hebrew),  and  it  was  from  one  of  those  divergent 
texts  that  the  Samaritan  was  derived,  the  Septuagint  from  another. 
But  while  the  Jews  constantly  revised  thetr  text  with  skill  and 
success,  the  rigid  conservatism  of  the  Samaritans  prevented  any 
changes  except  the  corruptions  naturally  due  to  human  infirmity. 
The  story  that  they  possess  a  copy  of  the  Law  written  by  Abisha, 
the  great-erandson  of  Aaron,  seems  to  have  aroused  a  strangely 
widcspreaa  interest,  ao  that  tourists  invariably  ask  to  sec  it  and 
usually  claim  to  have  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Considering  the  extreme 
reverence  with  which  it  is  regarded,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  this 
manuscript  b  never  shown  to  them.  The  origin  of  the  legend  is  no 
doubt  due  to  a  pious  fraud.  It  b  first  mentioned  by  Abu'1-fath  in 
I355i  from  which  year  its  "  invention  "  dates.  Obviously  an  old 
copy  would  be  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  discovery,  but  it  b 
unlikely  to  be  earlier  than  the  lotn  or  nth  century  a.d. 

*  Not,  indeed,  without  exceptions,  nor  at  all  periods,  but  such  is 
the  general  intention  of  the  Nlassekheth  Kuthim;  sec  Montgomery, 
SamarilanSf  cap.  x. 

*  For  details  see  Nutt,  Fragments,  p.  37,  and  more  fully,  Mont- 
gomery, Ix.  No  doubt,  in  addition  to  the  legal  ordinances,  the 
Samantans  retained  some  ancient  traditional  practices  (cf.  Gastcr 
in  Transactions  of  the  jrd  Internal.  Congr.for  the  History  of  Reli^ns, 
i.  p.  299,  Oxford,  1908).  or  introduced  some  new  observances.  Their 
Passover,  for  instance,  has  some  peculbr  features,  one  of  which, 
the  application  of  the  sacrificial  blood  to  the  faces  of  the  children, 
has  a  parallel  in  the  old  Arabic  'aqiqah.  Sec  the  account  of  an  eye- 
witness (Professor  Sorin)  in  Baedeker's  Palestine',  Mills,  Three 
Months*  Residence  at  NaUus  (London,  1864),  p.  348;  Sunley,  Th9 
Jewish  Church  i.  app.  iii. 

*  Chiefly  in  quotations  by  Eusebius  {Praeb.  Ev.,  ed.  Gifford. 
Oxon.,  1903,  bk.  ix.  17).  See  Frcudenthat,  Hellenistische  Studien, 
i.,  ii.  (Bresfau.  1875):  SchUrer,  History  of  the  Jewish  PeopU  in  the 
Time  of  Jesus  Christ  (Eng.  ed.,  1891),  ii.  3.  p.  197. 


The  troubles  that  fell  upon  the  Jews  under  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  were  not  escaped  by  the  Samaritans  (2  Mace  v.  33, 
VI  2),  for  the  account  in  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  5.  5),  which  makes 
them  voluntarily  exchange  their  religion  for  the  worship  of  the 
Grecian  Zeus,  b  evidently  coloured  to  suit  the  author's  hostility. 
Under  the  Maccabees  their  relations  with  Judaea  became  very 
bitter.  They  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  Hyrcanus,  and 
the  temple  on  Mt  Gerizim  was  destroyed.  Although  thb  treat- 
ment established  an  unalterable  enmity  to  the  Jews,  as  we  see 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  Josephus  and  in  Jewish  tradition,  the 
two  sects  had  too  much  in  common  not  to  unite  occasionally 
against  a  conunon  enemy,  and  in  the  struggles  of  the  Jews  with 
Vespasian  the  Samaritans  took  part  against  the  Romans.  They 
were  not,  however,  con^tent,  for  under  Hadrian  they  helped 
the  Romans  against  the  Jews  and  were  allowed  to  rebuild  their 
temple  on  Mt  Gerizim.  They  seem  to  have  shared  in  the  Jewish 
dbpersion,  since  in  later  times  we  hear  of  Samaritans  and  their 
^nagogues  in  Egypt,  in  Rome  and  in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
In  the  4th  century  they  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity, 
according  to  their  own  chronicles,  under  Baba  the  Great,  who 
(re-)established  their  religious  and  social  organization.  In  484, 
in  consequence  of  attacks  on  the  Christians,  the  Gerizim  temple 
was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  an  insurrection  in  529 
was  suppressed  by  Justinian  so  effectively  that,  while  retaining 
their  distinctive  religion,  they  became  henceforth  px>b'tically 
merged  in  the  surrounding  population,  with  a  merely  domestic 
hbtory.  They  are  mentioned  in  later  times  by  the  Jewish 
travellers  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (1x73)  and  Obadiah  Bcrtinoro 
(1488  in  Egypt),  by  Sir  John  Maundeville  and  others,  but  little 
was  known  of  them  in  Europe  till  Scaliger  opened  communications 
with  them  in  x  583.*  In  consequence  of  the  interest  thus  arcused, 
the  traveller  Pietro  della  Valle  visited  them  in  i6z6  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  copy  of  their  Pentateuch  and  of  their  Targum. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century  Robert  Huntington  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Raphoe),  who  was  chaplain  to  the  Turkey 
merchants  at  Aleppo,  interested  himself  in  them  ^  and  acquired 
some  interesting  manuscripts  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  Since  hb  time  there  has  been  intermittently  a  good 
deal  of  correspondence  with  them,'  and  in  recent  years  owing  to 
the  increased  facilities  for  travelling  they  have  been  much  visited 
by  tourists,  not  altogether  for  their  good,  as  well  as  by  scholars. 
At  the  present  day  they  live  only  at  Niblus  (Shechem),  about 
150  in  number,  the  congregations  formerly  exbting  in  Gaza, 
Cairo,  Danuiscus  and  elsewhere  having  long  since  died  out. 
Politically  they  are  under  the  Turkish  governor  of  N&blus; 
their  ecclesiastical  head  is  the  "  Priest -levite  "  (in  1909  Jacob  b. 
Aaron),  who  claims  descent  from  Uzzicl  the  younger  son  of 
Kohath  (Exod.  vi.  z8).  The  line  of  the  high-priests,  so  called 
as  being  descended  from  Aaron,  became  extinct  in  1633. 

In  religion,  since  they  recognize  no  sacred  book  but  the  Pentateuch, 
they  zfpree  with  the  Jews  in  such  doctrines  and  observances  only  as 
are  enjoined  in  the  law  of  Moses.  They  do  not  therefore  observe  the 
feast  of  Purim,  nor  the  fast  of  the  9tn  of  Ab,  nor  any  of  the  later 
rabbinical  extensions  or  modifications  of  the  law.  It  b  thb  con- 
servatism which  has  caused  them  to  be  confused  with  the  Sadducees, 
who  likewise  rejected  the  later  traditional  teaching:  but  it  b  not 
correct  to  say  that  they  deny  the  resurrection  (as  Epiphanius, 
Haeres.  ix.,  and  others)  and  the  existence  of  angels  (Lrontius,  da 
Sectis,  ii.  8),  or  that  they  are  entirely  free  from  later  religious  dc« 
vclopments.  Briefly  sumnuirized,  tneir  creed  is  as_  follows:  (a) 
God  b  one,  and  in  speaking  of  Him  all  anthropomorphic  expressions 
are  to  be  avoided:  creation  was  effected  by  his  word:  divine 
appearances  in  the  Pentateuch  are  to  be  explained  as  \ncarious.  by 
means  of  angels  (so  as  early  as  the  4th  century  a.d.)  ;  (6)  Moses  is 
the  only  prophet:  all  who  have  since  claimed  to  be  so  are  deceivers; 
(c)  the  Law.  which  was  created  with  the  world,  b  the  only  divine 
revelation:  (d)  Mt  Gerizim  is  the  house  of  God.  the  only  centre  of 
worship;  (e)  there  will  be  a  day  of  judgment.  Closclv  connected 
with  thb  are  the  doctrines  (also  found  in  the  4th  century)  of  a  future 
life  and  of  a  messiah  (Ta'eb),  who  shall  end  the  period  of  God's 
displeasure  (Fanuta)  under  which  his  people  have  suffered  since  the 
schism  of  Eli  and  the  disappearance  of  the  Ark,  and  shall  restore 
Israel  to  favour  (Re'uta.  Ridwin). 

*  See  Eichhom's  Retertorium,  xiii.  p.  357. 


» See  his  letters  ed.  by  T.  Smith  (London.  1704). 
'See  especblly  de  Sacy  in  Notices  et  extratts, 
letters  are  of  less  interest. 
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TheSamaritanfangnaceproperly  so  called  b  a  dialect  of  Palestinian 
Aramaic  of  which  toe  beat  examples  are  found  in  the  literature  of 
the  4th  century  a.d.  An  archaic  alphabet,  derived  from  the  old 
Hebrew,  was  retained,  and  is  still  usea  bv  them  for  writing  Aramaic, 
Hebrew  and  sometimes  even  Arabic.  After  the  Moslem  conquest  of 
Syria  in  632  the  native  dialect  of  Aramaic  gradually  died  out,  and 
by  the  zith  century  Arabic  had  become  the  literary  as  well  as  tha 
popular  language  In  the  Liturgy  Hebrew  was  no  doubt  used  from 
the  eacfiest  times  side  by  side  with  Aiamaic,  and  after  the  nth 
century  it  became^  ia'a  debased  formi  the  only  language  for  new 
bturgical  compositions. 

The  literature  of  the  Samaritans  is,  like  that  of  the  Jews,  almost 
entirely  of  a  religious  character  Reference  has  been  made  above 
to  Samaritan  Hdlenistic  works  which  have  perished  except  for  a 
few  fragments.  According  to  Samaritan  tradition,  their  books  were 
destro)«d  under  Hadrian  and  Commodus,  but  of  the  language  and 
contents  of  them  nothing  is  recorded  There  can  be  no  ooubt  that 
some,  perhaps  much,  of  the  literature  has  been  lost,  for  nothing  ^  is 
extant  whkh  can  be  dated  before  the  ath  century  a.d  The  Targum, 
or  Samaritan-Aramaic  version  of  the  Pentatcucn  was  most  probably 
written  down  about  that  time,  though  it  was  ckariy  baaed  on  a  mucn 
older  tradition  and  must  have  undergone  various  recensions.  To 
the  same  period  belong  the  liturgical  compositions  of  Amram  Darah 
and  Marqah,  and  the  latter's  midruhic  commentary  (called  the 
**  Book  of  Wonders  ")  on  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  all  in  Aramaic. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  one  or  two  hymns  there  b  nothing 
furtlKT  till  the  nth  century  when  there  appears  the  Arabic  version 
of  the  Pentateuch,  usually  ascribed  to  Abu  ba'ki,  but  perhaps  really 
by  Abul-haaan  ■  of  Tyre,  who  abo  wrote  three  Arabic  treatises,  still 
extant,  on  theological  subjects,  besides  some  hymns.    Of  the  same 


date  (105^)  b  an  anonymous  commentary '  on  Cene«s,  preserved  in 
the  BodlSan  Library  at  Oxford  (MS.  Opp.  add.  4",  09),  interesting 
because  it  quotes  from  books  of  the  Bible  other  than  the  Pentateuch. 
In  the  1 2th  century,  Munajja*  and  his  son  §adaqah  wrote  on 
theology;  the  earlier  part  of  the  chronicle  called  aMaulidah  *  was 
oom|Mkid.  in  Hebrew  (1149);  and  about  the  same  time  treatises  on 
Grammar '  by  Abu'Sa'id  and  Abu  Isbaq  Ibrahim  ibn  Faraj.  The 
next  100  years  were  rather  barren.  Gnazal  tbn-al-Duwatk,  who 
wrote  on  tne  story  of  Ealak  and  on  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  to 
latael,  b  said  to  Kave  lived  in  the  i^th  century,  and  another  chronicle 
(in  Arabic),  called  the  Book  of  Joshua,  is  dated  about  the  same  time 
by  T.  W.  J.  Juynboll.'  In  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century  lived 
thr«e  important  liturgical  writers,  Abbha  b.  Phtnchas  (ob.  1376), 
Abdallah  b.  Sok>mon  and  Sa'd-allah  (or  Sa'd-ed-din)  b.  $adaqah: 
Abu1-fatb,  who  composed  hb  chronicle*  in  13S5:  a  high  priest 
Phinehas,  author  of  a  lexicon:  and  the  anonymous  writer  of  the 
commoitary  on  the  Kitab  al<asa(tr,*  a  work,  ascribed  to  Moses, 
coatatniog  legends  of  the  Patriarchs.  Another  famous  liturnst 
Abraham  Qara^  lived  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  i6th  century,  and  nis 
papfl  Isma'U  Rumaihi  in  1537  wrote  a  work  on  the  praiae  of  Moaes. 
Pr^»bly  about  the  same  time,  or  a  little  later,  b  another  anonymous 
commentary  on  Oneds  in  the  Huntington  Collection  in  the  Bodletan 
Library  (MS.  Hunt.  301 ).  Several  members  of  the  Danfi  family  were 
prominent  in  the  18th  century  as  liturgists,  among  them  Abraham 
D.  Jacob,  who  also  wrote  a  commentary  ^  on  Gen.-Num.,  and  of  the 
levitical  family  Ghazal  ibn  Abi  Sarur,  who  commented  on  Gen.-Exod. 
Another  Ghazal  (»Tabiah  n.  Isaac),  priest-levite,  who  died  in  1786, 
was  a  considerable  writer  of  litur^.  Subsequent  authors  are  few 
and  of  little  interest.  Mention  need  only  be  made  of  the  chronicle  ^^ 
written  Cue.  compiled)  in  Hebrew  by  Ab  Sakhwah  (aMurjan  ")  b. 
As'ad.  01  the  Danfi  family,  in  1900,  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  al-Taulidah 
aul  Abul-fatb:  an  Arabic  chronicle"  oy  Phinehas  b.  Isaac  (ob. 

'  Except,  of  course,  the  Pentateuch  itself  (see  BxBLB)  which  caimbt 
be  property  regarded  as  .1  Samaritan  work. 

■  So  Kahle,  sec  the  bibliography. 

>  See  Neubauer  in  Joum.  asuU.  (1873),  p.  341. 

«  See  Wrcschner,  Samaritaniuhe  TradUtorun  (Berlin,  1888). 

*Ed.  by  Neubauer  in  Joum.  asial,  (1869).  The  chronicle  was 
continued  in  1346,  and  was  subsequently  brought  down  to  X856- 
1857  by  the  present  priest. 

«  See  NdMeke,  CM.  Cd.  Nackr.  (1863).  NO0.  17,  ao. 

*  Ckrauican  Sam. .  . .  Liber  Josuae  (Lugd.  Bat.,  1848).  It 
sarrates  the  history  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  4th  century  a.d. 
aad  b  derived  from  sources  of  various  dates.  A  Hebrew  book  of 
Jo«hua  announced  by  Gaster  in  The  Times  of  June  9.  1908,  and 
published  in  ZDMG,  vol.  62  (1908)  pt.  ii.,  b  a  modem  compilation: 
see  Yahuda  in  Sitttsber.  d.  Kff.  Freuss.  Akad.  (1908),  p.  887,  and 
Caster's  refJy  in  ZuMC,  62,  pt.  iii. 

"Ed.  by  Vilmar  fGotha,  1865).  Partly  translated  by  Payne 
Smith  in  Heidenheim  s  Vieiieljakrsschrifl^  vol.  ii. 

*  Translated  by  Leitner  in  Heid.  Viert.  iv.  184,  &c. 

*  An  account  of  the  work  (of  which  the  only  MS.  b  in  Berlin)  was 
given  by  Gciger  in  ZDMG,  xx.  p.  14;)  and  later.  Parts  of  it  were 
pobGsbed  as  diaacrtations  by  Klumel  m  1902  and  Hanover  1904. 

»  Ed.  by  E.  N.  Adier  and  M.  Seligsohn  in  the  Rtoue  des  itudes 
pnees,  vols.  44*46. 
**  The  same  who  compiled  Caster's  book  of  Joshua. 
**  Mentioned  by  Yahuda,  op.  ciL  p.  895,  as  existing  in  a  Berlin 


1898)  of  the  levitical  family ;  and  a  theological  work,*<  also  in  Arabic, 
by  the  present  priest-levite,  Jacob  b.  Aaron. 

Bibliography. — General:  Nutt,  Fragments  of  a  Samaritan 
rar^Hin .  .  with ...  a  Sketch  of  Sam.  History,  Gfc.  (London, 
1874);  Montgomery.  The  Samartlans  (Philadelphia,  1907),  an  ex- 
cellent account  with  full  bibliography;  Petermann,  Brevis  ling, 
sam.  grammatica  (Porta  Lingg.  Orient.),  Leipzig,  1873;  Stein* 
Schneider,  Die  arabiuhe  Literalur  d.  Juden,  p.  319  sqq.  (Frankfurt, 
1902). 

Texts:  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts; 
separately  by  Blayncy  (Oxford,  i75)o)*  A  critical  edition  is  in  prepara- 
tion by  tne  Frcihcrr  von  Gall.  Tareum  in  the  Polyglotts;  reprinted 
in  square  character  by  BrQll  (Frankfurt,  187^-1879);  with  critical 
apparatus  by  Petermann  and  Vollcrs  (Berolim,  1872-1891):  cf.  also 
Nutt,  op.  ctt.;  Kohn,  "  Zur  Sprachc  .  . .  dcr  Samaritancr,"  pt.  ii. 
(Leipzig,  1876)  (in  Abhandlungen  f.  d.  Kunde  d.  Morgenlandes,  v.  4): 
Kahie,  Textkritiuhe  .  .  .  Bemerkungen  .  . .  (Lcipzie,  1898)  and 
Zeilsch.  f.  Assyr.  xvi.»  xvii.  Arabic  version,  cd.  by  Kucnen  ^On.- 
Lev.),  Lugd.  Bat.  (18^1);  cf.  Bloch,  Die  Sam.-arab.  Fent.-Hberset' 
*UHft  Deut.  i.-xi.  (Berlin,  1901):  Kahle,  Die  arab.  Bibdiibersettunge» 
(Leipzig,  1904);  Heidenheim,  Der  Commentar  Margahs  (Weimar, 
1896).  Parts  also  in  dissertations  by  Baneth  (1888),  Munk  (1890), 
Emmerich  (1897),  Hildesheimcr  (1898).  Various  texts  and  transla- 
tions, mostly  hturgical.  in  Hcidcnhcim's  Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift 
(Gotha,  1864-1865,  Zurich  1867*-  ?)  often  incorrect,  cf.  Geiger  in 
ZDMG,  xvi.-xxii:  Cowley,  The  Samaritan  Liturgy  (Oxford.  19019), 
text  and  introduction.  For  editions  of  other  works  see  the  foregoing 
footnotes.  (A.  Cy.) 

8AMARIU1I  [symbol  Sm,  atomic  weight  150-4  (0'*x6)],  a 
rare  earth  metal  (sec  Rare  Earths).  The  separation  has  been 
worked  at  by  A.  v.  Wekbach,  L.  de  Bobbaudran,  Urbain  and 
Lacombe  {Compies  rendus,  1903,  137,.  pp.  568,  792);  Demar^ay 
{ibid.  1900,'  130,  p.  1019);  Bencdickls;  Feit  and  Przibylla 
(Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1905,  43,  p.  30c)  and  others.  The  metal 
may  be  obtained  by  reduction  of  its  oxide  with  magnesium.  It 
combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  a  hydride.  The  salts  are  mostly 
of  a  yellowish  colour.  The  chloride,  SmCU.  6H3O,  b  a  deliquescent 
solid  which  when  heated  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas  to  180"  C. 
yields  the  anhydrous  chloride.  Thb  anhydrous  chloride  b 
reduced  to  a  lower  chloride,  of  composition  SmCb,  when  heated 
to  a  high  temperature  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  ammonia 
(Matignon  and  Cazes,  Compies  rendus,  1906,  142,  p.  .183).  The 
chloride,  SmCU,  b  a  brown  crystalline  powder  wiiich  b  decom- 
posed by  water  with  liberation  of  hydrogen  and  the  formation 
of  the  oxide,  SohfDi,  and  an  oxychloride,  SmOCl.  The  fluoride, 
SmFi.HsO,  was  prepared  by  H.  Moissan  by  acting  with  fluorine 
on  the  carbide.  The  sulphate,  Sms(S04)3.8HiO,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  nitrate.  It  forms  double 
salts  with  the  alkaline  sulphates.  The  carbide,  SmCs,  b  formed 
when  the  oxide  is  heated  with  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace. 

SAMARKAND,  a  province  of  Russian  Turkestan,  formerly 
Zarafshan  or  Zcrafshan.  It  is  the  ancient  Sogdiana  and  was 
known  as  Sughd  to  the  Moslems  of  the  middle  ages.  It  has  on 
the  N.  and  N.E.  the  province  of  Syr-darya,  on  the  E.  Ferghana, 
on  the  W.  Bokhara  and  on  the  S.  the  khanates  of  Hissar,  Kara- 
teghin  and  Darvaz.  Its  a^rea  b  26,637  sq.  m.  It  is  very  hilly 
in  tlie  S.,  where  it  b  intersected  by  ranges  belonging  to  the  Alai 
system.  The  Hissar  range  is  the  water-parting  between  the 
2^rafshan  and  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Amu-darya;  another 
high  range,  the  21arafshAn,  runs  between  the  two  parallel  rivers, 
the  Zarafshan  and  its  tributary,  the  Yagnob;  while  a  third 
range,  often  called  the  Turkestan  chain,  stretches  W.  to  £. 
parallel  to  the  Zarafshan,  on  its  N.  bank.  It  b  very  probable 
that  the  three  ranges  referred  to  really  possess  a  much  more 
complicated  character  than  is  supposed.  All  three  ranges  are 
snow-clad,  and  their  highest  peaks  reach  altitudes  of  18,500  ft. 
in  the  W.  and  33,000  ft.  in  the  E.,  while  the  passes  over  them, 
which  are  difficult  as  a  rule,  lie  at  altitudes  of  1 2,000  ft.  Several 
Alpine  lakes,  such  as  Iskandcr-kul,  7000  ft.  high,  have  been 
found  tmder  the  precipitous  peaks. 

The  Alpine  zone  extends  as  far  N.  as  the  40th  parallel,  beyond 
which  the  province  b  stcppe-land,  broken  by  only  one  range  of 
mountains,  the  Nuratyn-tau,  also  known  as  Sanzar  and  Malguzar 
in  the  S.E.  and  as  Kara-tau  in  the  N.W  Thb  treeless  range 
stretches  160  m.  N.W.,  has  a  width  of  about  35  m.  and  reaches 
altitudes  of  7000  ft.  It  is  pierced,  in  the  Sanzar  gorge,  or  Tamer- 
lane's Gate,  by  the  railway  leading  from  Samarkand  to  Tashkent. 
**  Translated  in  BiUtotheca  sacra  (1906),  p.  385,  &c. 
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The  other  mountains  in  the  province  ue  well  wooded,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  nearly  4,500,000  acres  are  under  forests.  The 
N.W.  portion  is  occupied  by  the  Famine  Steppe — ^which  probably 
might  be  irrigated — and  by  the  desert  of  Kyzyl-kum.  The 
Famine  or  Hungry  Steppe  (not  to  be  confounded  with  another 
desert  of  the  same  name,  the  Bek-pak-dala,  to  the  W.  of  Lake 
Balkash)  occupies  nearly  5,000,000  acres,  covered  with  loess-like 
clay.  In  the  spring  the  steppe  offers  good  pasture-grounds  for 
the  Kirghiz,  but  the  grass  withers  as  summer  advances.  Nearly 
1,500,000  acres  might,  however,  be  irrigated  and  rendered 
available  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton;  indeed  a  beginning  har 
been  made  in  that  direction.  The  Kyzyl-kum  Steppe,  88,000 
sq.  m.,  is  crossed  by  rocky  hills,  reaching  an  altitude  of  3500  ft., 
and  consists  in  part  of  saline  days,  patches  of  prairie  land  and 
sand.  The  sand  is  especially  prevalent  on  the  margin,  where  the 
moving  harkkans  (crescent-diaped  sandhills)  invade  the  Kara-kul 
oasis  of  Bokhara.  The  vegetation  is  very  poor,  as  a  rule;  grass 
and  flowers  (tulips,  Rkeufn^  various  Umbdliferae)  only  appear 
for  a  short  time  in  the  spring.  The  barkkans  produce  nothing 
except  Haloxylon  ammodendroH,  Poiigonumf  Halimodendrotif 
Atrapkaxis  and  other  steppe  bushes;  occasionally  Stipa  grass 
is  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  sandhills,  while  Artemisia  and  Tatnarix 
bushes  grow  on  the  more  compact  sands.  Water  can  only  be 
obtained  from  wells,  sometimed  Z40  ft.  deep.  A  few  Kirghiz  are 
the  sole  inhabitants,  and  th^  axe  only  found  in  the  more  hilly 
parts. 

The  chief  river  is  the  Zarafshan,  which,  rmdtr  the  name  of 
Mach,  rises  in  the  Zarav  glacier  in  the  Kokniu  mountain  group. 
Navigation  is  only  possible  by  rafts,  from  Penjikent  downwards. 
The  river  is  heavily  drawn  upon  for  irrigation;  and  to  this 
it  proba^bly  owes  its  name  ("  gold-spreading  ")  rather  than  to  the 
gold  which  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  its  sands.  Over  80 
main  canals  {ariks)  water  zaoo  sq.  m.  in  Samarkand,  while 
1640  sq.  m.  are  watered  in  Bokhara  by  means  of  over  40  main 
canals.  Beyond  Lake  Kara-kul  it  is  lost  in  the  sands,  before 
reaching  the  Amu-darya  to  which  it  was  formerly  tributary. 
The  N.E.  of  the  province  is  watered  by  the  Syr-darya.  One  of  the 
lakes,  the  Tuz-kaneh  (40  m.  from  Jizakh)  yields  about  1300  tons 
of  salt  annually. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  year  is  55*4^  F.  at  Samarkand, 
and  58^  at  Khojent  and  Jizakh;  but  the  average  temperature 
for  the  winter  is  only  34^  and  frosts  of  4^  and  1 1°  have  been 
experienced  at  Samarkand  and  Khojent  respectively;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  average  temperature  for  July  is  79**  at  Samarkand 
and  85°  at  Khojent  and  Jizakh.  The  total  precipitation  (includ- 
ing snow  in  winter)  is  only  6-4  in.  at  Khojent,!  2  in.  at  Samarkand 
and  34  in.  at  Jizakh.  The  hilly  tracts  have  a  healthy  climate, 
but  malaria  and  mosquitoes  prevail  in  the  lower  regions. 

The  estimated  population  in  1906  was  1,090,400.  The  Uxbegs 
form  two-thirds  of  the  population,  and  after  them  the  Kirghiz 
and  Tajiks  (27%)  are  the  most  numerous;  Jews,  Tatars, 
Afghans  and  Hindus  are  also  met  with. 

In  1898  nearly  1,000,000  acres  were  irrigated,  and  about 
800,000  acres  partly  irrigated.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  rice 
and  barley.  Sorghum,  millet,  Indian  com,  peas,  lentils,  haricots, 
flax,  hemp,  poppy,  lucerne,  madder,  tobacco,  mdons  and 
mushrooms  are  also  grown.  Two  crops  are  often  taken  from  the 
same  piece  of  land  in  one  season.  Cotton  is  extensivdy  grown, 
and  21,000  acres  are  under  vineyards.  Sericulture  prospers, 
especially  in  the  Khojent  district.  Live-stock  breeding  is  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  Kirghiz.  Weaving,  saddleiy,  boot- 
making,  tanneries,  oil  works  and  metal  works  exist  in  many 
villages  and  towns,  while  the  nomad  Kirghiz  excel  in  making 
felt  goods  and  carpets.  There  are  glass  works,  cotton-dcaning 
works,  steam  flour  mills  and  distilleries.  Some  coal,  sulphur, 
ammonia  and  gypsum  are  obtained.  Trade  is  considerable,  the 
chief  exports  being  rice,  raw  cotton,  raisins,  dried  fruit,  nuts, 
wine  and  silk.  The  Central  Asian  railway  crosses  the  province 
from  Bokhara  to  Samarkand  and  Tashkent.  The  province  is 
divided  into  four  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which,  with  their 
populations  in  1897,  are:  Samarkand  (q.v),  Jizakh  (16,041), 
Kati-kurgan  (10,083)  ^^^  Khojent  (30,076). 


SAMARKAND,  a  dty  of  Russian  Central  Asia,  andently 
Maracattdat  the  ci^ital  of  Sogdiana,  then  the  residence  of  the 
Moslem  Simflnid  dynasty,  and  subsequently  the  capital  of  the 
Mongol  prince  Tamerlane,  is  now  chief  town  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name.  It  lies  320  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Tashkent,  and  z  56 
m.  E.  of  Bokhara,  in  39*  39'  N.  and  66*  45'  E.,  2260  ft.  above  the 
sea,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Zarafshan,  at  the  point  where  it 
issues  from  the  W.  spurs  of  the  Tian-shan  before  entering  the 
steppes  of  Bokhara.  The  Zarafshan  now  flows  5  m.  N.  of  the 
city.  In  Z897  the  population  numbered  40,000  in  the  native 
city,  and  15,000  in  the  new  Russian  town,  indusive  of  the 
military  (80%  Russians).  The  total  population  was  58,Z94  in 
Z900,  and  of  these  only  33,194  were  women. 

Maracanda,  a  great  dty,  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
in  329  B.C.  It  reappears  as  Samarkand  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  by  the  Arabs,  when  it  was  finally  reduced  by  Kotaiba 
ibn  Moslim  in  a.d.  71Z-7Z2.  Under  the  Samanids  it  became  a 
brilliant  seat  of  Arabic  dvilization,  and  was  so  populous  that, 
when  besieged  by  Jenghiz  Khan  in  Z22x,  it  is  reported  to  have 
been  defended  by  zzo.ooo  men.  Destroyed  and  pillaged  by  that 
chieftain,  its  population  was  reduced  to  one-quarter  of  what  it 
had  been.  When  Timur  nuule  it  his  residence  (in  Z369)  the 
inhabitants  numbered  z  50,000.  The  magnificent  buildings  of 
the  successors  of  Tlmur,  which  still  remain,  testify  to  its  former 
wealth.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  it  is 
reported  to  have  been  almost  without  inhabitants.  It  fell  under 
Chinese  dominion,  and  subsequently  under  that  of  the  amir  of 
Bokhara.  But  no  follower  of  Islam  enters  it  without  feding 
that  he  is  on  holy  ground;  although  the  venerated  mosques  and 
beautiful  colleges  are  falling  into  ruins,  its  influence  as  a  seat  of 
learning  has  vanished,  and  its  very  soil  is  profaned  by  infidels. 
It  was  not  without  a  desperate  struggle  that  the  Mahommedans 
permitted  the  Russians  to  take  their  holy  dty. 

The  present  dty  is  quadrangular  and  is  endosed  by  a  low 
wall  9  m.  long.  The  citadel  is  in  the  W.,  and  to  the  W.  of  this 
the  Russians  have  laid  out  since  Z87Z  a  new  town,  with  broad 
streets  and  boulevards  radiating  from  the  dtadel. 

The  central  part  of  Samarkand  is  the  Righistan — a  square 
fenced  in  by  the  three  madrasahs  (colleges)  of  Ulug-beg,  Shir-dar 
and  Tilla-kari;  in  its  architectural  symmetry  and  beauty  this  is 
rivalled  only  by  some  of  the  squares  of  certain  Italian  cities. 
An  immense  doorway  decorates  the  front  of  each  of  these  large 
quadrilateral  buildings.  A  high  and  deep-poin  ted  porch ,  reaching 
dmost  to  the  top  of  the  lofty  facade,  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
broad  quadrilateral  pillar  of  the  same  height.  Two  fine  columns, 
profusely  decorated,  in  turn  flank  these  broad  pillars.  On  each 
side  of  the  high  doorway  are  two  lower  archways  connecting  it 
with  two  elegant  towers,  narrowing  towards  the  top  and  slightly 
inclined.  The  whole  of  the  facade  and  also  the  interior  courts 
are  profusely  decocted  with  enamdlcd  tiles,  whose  colours — 
blue,  green,  pink  and  golden,  but  chiefly  turquoisc-bluc — are 
wrought  into  the  most  fascinating  designs,  in  striking  harmony 
with  the  whole  and  with  each  part  of  the  building.  Over  the 
interior  are  bulbed  or  mdon-like  domes,  perhaps  too  heavy  for 
the  facade.  The  most  renowned  of  these  three  madrasahs  is 
that  of  Ulug-bcg,  built  in  Z434  by  a  grandson  of  Timur.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  others,  but  it  was  to  its  school  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy  that  Samarkand  owed  its  renown  in  the  15th 
century. 

A  winding  street,  nmning  N.E.  from  the  Righistan,  leads  to  a 
much  larger  square  in  which  are  the  college  of  BibikJbanum  on 
the  W.,  ^he  graves  of  Timur's  wives  on  the  S.  and  a  bazaar  on  the 
E.  The  college  was  erected  in  Z388  by  a  Chinese  wife  of  Timur. 
To  the  N.,  outside  the  walls  of  Samarkand,  but  dose  at  hand,  is 
the  Hazret  Shah-Zlndeh,  the  summer-palace  of  Timur,  and 
near  this  is  the  grave  of  Shah-Zindeh,  or,  more  precisely,  Kasim 
ibn  Abbas,  a  companion  of  Timur.  This  was  a  famous  shrine  in 
the  Z4th  century  (Ibn  Batuta's  Travels,m.  52);  it  is  believed  that 
the  saint  will  one  day  rise  for  the  defence  of  his  religion.  The 
Hazret  Shah-Zindeh  stands  on  a  terrace  reached  by  forty  marble 

I  steps.    The  decoration  of  the  interior  halls  is  marvellous. 
Another  street  running  S.W.  from  the  Righistan  leads  to  the 
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Gar-Amir,  the  tomb  of  Timiir.  Tliis  consists  of  a  chapd  crowned 
with  a  dome,  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  fronted  by  an  archway. 
Time  and  earthquakes  have  greatly  injured  this  fine  building. 
The  interior  walls  are  covered  with  elegant  turquoise  arabesques 
and  inscriptions  in  gold.  The  dtadel  (reconstructed  in  1883 
and  preceding  years)  is  situated  on  a  hill  whose  steep  slopes 
render  It  one  of  the  strongest  in  Central  Asia.  Its  walls,  3000 
yds.  in  drcuit  and  about  10  ft.  high,  enclose  a  space  of  about 
90  acres.  Within  it  are  the  palace  of  the  amir  of  Bokhara— a 
vulgar  modem  buHding  now  a  ho^>ital — and  the  audience  hall  of 
Timur — a  long  narrow  court,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  and 
containing  the  kok-lask,  or  stone  of  justice.  Ruins  of  former 
buildings — heaps  of  plain  and  enamdled  bricks,  among  which 
Graeco-Bactrian  cmns  have  been  foimd— occur  over  a  wide  area 
round  the  present  city,  especially  on  the  W.  and  N.  The  name 
td  Aphrosiab  »  usually  given  to  these  ruins.  Five  m.  S.W.  of 
Samarkand  is  the  college  Khoja  Akrar;  its  floral  ornamentation 
in  enamelled  brick  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Samaikand. 
Nothing  but  the  ruins  of  a  pahice  now  marie  the  site  of  a  once 
{amotts  garden,  Baghchi-saraL  Of  the  Graeco-Armenian  library 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  Samarkand  by  Timur  no  traces 
have  been  discovered,  and  Vamb£ry  regards  the  l^end  as 
invented  by  the  Armenians.  Every  trace  of  the  renowned  biigh 
school  Kalinder-khaneh  has  also  disappeared. 

The  present  Moslem  city  is  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  narrow, 
winding  streets,  bordered  by  dirty  courtyards  and  miserable 
houses.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  gardening. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  industry  in  metallic  wares,  tallow 
and  soap,  fannrrif^,  potteries,  various  tissues,  dyeing,  harness, 
boots  and  silver  and  gold  wares.  The  best  harness,  ornamented 
with  turquoises,  and  the  finer  products  of  the  goldsmith's  art, 
are  imported  from  Bokhara  and  Afghanistan.  The  products 
oi  the  local  potteries  are  very.fine.  The  bazaars  of  Samarkand 
Bie  more  animated  and  kept  with  much  greater  cleanliness  than 
those  of  Tashkent  and  Namangan.  The  trade  is  very  brisk, 
the  chief  items  being  cotton,  silk,  wheat  and  rice,  horses,  asses, 
fruits  and  cutlery.  Wheat,  rice  and  nik  are  exported  chiefly 
to  Bokhara;  cotton  to  Russia,  via  Tashkent.  Silk  wares  and 
excellent  fruits  are  imported  from  Bokhara,  and  rock-salt  from 
Hissar.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Bs.) 

SAMBALPUR,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Orissa  division  of  BengaL  The  town  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Mahanadi,  495  ft.  above  sea-levd,  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway.  Pop.  (zgoz)  x 3,87a  It  contains 
a  mined  fort  with  old  temples.  The  garrison  of  native  infantry 
was  withdrawn  in  190a.  There  is  considerable  trade,  and  hand- 
weaving  of  tussore  dlk  and  cotton  doth  are  carried  on. 

The  DiSTUCT  of  Sambalpur  has  an  area  of  3773  sq.  m.  The 
MmUnnikAi^  whlch  Is  the  only  important  river,  ctivides  it  into 
unequal  parts.  The  greater  portion  is  an  undulating  plain, 
with  nuoges  of  rugged  Ulls  running  in  every  direction,  the  largest 
of  which  is  the  Bara  Pahar,  covering  an  area  of  350  sq.  m.,  and 
attaining  at  Debrigarh  a  hdght  of  3267  ft.  above  the  plain.  The 
Hahanadi  affords  means  of  water  communication  for  90  m.;  its 
prindpal  tributaries  in  Sambalpur  are  the  lb,  Kelo  and  Jhira. 
To  the  W.  of  the  Mahanadi  the  district  is  wdl  cultivated.  The 
sol  is  generally  Ught  and  sandy.  It  is  occupied  for  the  greater 
part  by  cryAalline  metamorphic  rocks;  but  part  of  the  N.W. 
comer  is  composed  of  sandstone,  limestone  and  shale.  Gold 
dust  and  ^»riumA*  have  been  foimd  near  Hirakhuda or  Diamond 
Island,  at  the  junction  of  the  lb  and  MahanadL  The  climate 
of  Sambalpar  is  considered  very  unhealthy;  the  annual  rainfall 
averages  59  in.  The  population  in  1901  was  640,343,  showing 
an  increase  of -3*3%  in  the  decade.  The  registered  death-rate 
for  1897  was  only  30  per  thousand,  as  against  68  for  the  province 
geoeraDy.  This  figure  shows  that  Sambalpur  entirdy  escaped 
the  famine  of  1896-1897,  which  indeed  can  be  said  to  have 
brought  prosperity  to  the  district  by  causing  high  prices  for  a 
good  rice  crop,  rice  being  the  staple  of  cultivation.  It  was 
almost  equally  fortunate  in  1900.  The  main  line  of  the  Bengal- 
Nagpur  railway  runs  along  the  N.  border  of  the  district,  with  a 
branch  S.  to  Sambalpur  town. 


Sambalpur  lapsed  to  the  British  in  1849,  and  was  attached  to 
Bengal  until  1863,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces. The  early  revenue  administration  was  not  successful.' 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in  2857  a  general  rising  of  the 
chlds  took  place,  and  it  was  not  until  the  final  arrest  of  Surandra 
Sa,  in  1864,  that  tranquillity  was  restored,  In  October  1905* 
Sambalpur  was  transfeired  back  again  to  Bengal,  without  the 
subdivisions  of  Phuljhar  and  Chandarpur-Padampur. 

See  Sambalpur  Distria  GautUtr  (Calcutta,  1909). 

SAMBHAB  LAKE,  a  salt  hOce  in  Rajputana,  India,  on  the 
borders  of  the  two  states  of  Jodhpur  and  Jaipur.  The  town  of 
the  same  name  has  a  railway  station  53  m.  N.E.  from  Ajmer: 
pop.  (z9ox)  10,873.  The  area  of  the  lake  when  full  is  about 
90  sq.  m.,  but  it  usually  dries  up  altogether  in  the  hot  season.- 
Since  1870  the  British  government  has  worked  the  salt  under  a 
lease  from  the  two  states  interested,  supplying  great  part  of  N. 
and  Central  India.  The  annual  output  averages  about  126,000 
tons,  yidding  a  profit  of  more  than  half  a  million  sterling. 

SAHBLANCAY,  or  Sehblansay,  a  French  noble  family  of 
Touraine,  spning  from  the  merchant  dass.  The  founder  of  the 
family  was  Jean  de  Beaune  (d.  c.  1489),  treasurer  of  Louis  XI., 
who  narrowly  escaped  death  for  conspiracy  under  Charles  VIII. 
His  son,  Jacques  de  Beaune,  baron  de  Samblangay,  vicomte 
de  Tours,  became  general  of  finances  bdore  Z497,  and  from  15x8 
was  superintendent  of  finances.  Convicted  of  peculation  in 
connexion  with  the  supplies  for  the  army  in  Italy,  he  was  executed 
at  Montfaucon  on  the  9th  of  August  X527.  His  ddest  son, 
Maktin  de  Beaune,  who  became  archbishop  of  Tours  in  X530, 
died  in  the  same  year  as  his  father.  Another  son,  Guillauice 
DE  Beaune,  general  of  finances  under  his  father,  and  banished 
from  1527  to  X535,  was  the  father  of  the  famous  prelate,  Renaud 
DE  Beaune  (1537-X606),  archbishop  of  Bourges  (158X)  and  of 
Sens  (1595).  His  efforts  at  pacification  during  the  wars  of 
religion  culminated  in  the  inversion  of  Henry  IV.,  and  it  was 
he  who  presided  at  the  ceremony  of  the  king's  abjiuration  of 
Protestantism  on  the  35th  of  July  1593.  Renaud  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  orators  of  his  time,  and  some  of  his  productions 
have  come  down  to  us,  as  well  as  his  Riformalion  de  PuniversUS 
de  Parit  (X605  and  1667).  A  less  honourable  descendant  of 
Jacques  de  Beaune  was  Charlotte  de  Beaune-Samblansay 
(c.x55o-x6x7),  a  (»urtesan  whom  Catherine  de  Media  employed 
to  discover  the  secrets  of  her  courtly  enemies.  She  counted 
among  her  lovers  and  dupes  the  king  of  Navarre  (Henxy  IV.), 
the  due  d'Alencon  (Henry  III.),  Henry  I.,  due  de  Guise  and 
others.  The  due  de  Guise  was  killed  when  leaving  her  apart- 
.ments  in  the  early  morning  of  Christmas  Day  1588.  She  was 
married  early  in  life  to  Simon  de  Fizes,  baron  de  Sauves,  a 
secretary  of  state,  and  again  in  X584  to  Francois  de  la  Tr^moHIe, 
marquis  de  Noirmoutiers,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Louis,  xst 
due  de  Noirmoutiers,  a  ducal  line  which  became  extinct  in  1733. 
Charlotte  died  on  the  30th  of  September  1617. 

SAMBOURNE,  EDWARD  UNLBY  (X844-X9X0),  English 
draughtsman,  iUustrator  and  designer,  was  bom  in  London, 
On  the  4th  of  January  1844.  He  was  educated  at  the  City  of 
London  School,  and  also  received  a  few  months'  education 
at  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art.  After  a  six  years' 
"  gentleman  apprenticeship  "  with  John  Penn  &  Son,  marine 
en^neers,  Greenwich,  his  humorous  and  fanciful  sketches  made 
surreptitiously  in  the  drawing-office  of  that  firm  were  shown 
to  Mark  Lemon,  editor  of  Punch,  and  at  once  secured  him  an 
invitation  to  draw  for  that  journal.  In  April  X867  appeared  his 
first  sketch,  "  Pros  and  Cons,"  and  from  Uiat  time  his  work  was 
regularly  seen,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  the  weekly  pages  of 
Punch.  In  X87Z  he  was  called  to  the  Punch  "  table."  At  the 
beginning  he  made  his  name  by  his  "  social "  drawings  and 
especially  by  his  highly  elaborated  initial  letters.  He  drew  his 
first  politicid  cartoon,  properly  so-called,  in  1884,  and  ten  years 
later  began  regularly  to  design  the  weekly  second  cartoon, 
following  Sir  Juhn  Tennid  as  chief  cartoonist  in  190X.  Examples 
of  his  best  work  in  book  illustration  are  in  Sir  F.  C.  Burnand's 
New  Sandford  and  MerUm  (1872),  and  in  Charles  KingsJey's 
I  Water  Babies  (X885),  which  contains  some  of  his  most  delicate 
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and  delightlul  drawings.  The  design  for  the  Diploma  for  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition  (1883)  is  of  its  kind  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary things  in  English  art.  As  a  political  designer,  while 
distinguished  for  wit  and  force,  he  was  invariably  refined  and 
good-humoured  to  the  uttermost;  yet  it  is  essentially  as  an  artist 
that  he  takes  his  highest  place.    He  died  on  the  3rd  of  August 

X910. , 
See  M.  H.  Spielmann,  the  History  of  Punch  (London,  1895). 

•  SAMBUCA,  Saxbute,  saicbiut,  Saubuie,  Saxbuque,  an 
ancient  stringed  instrument  of  Asiatic  origin  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  small  triangular  harp  of  shrill  tone  (Arist.  Quint.  Meib. 
ii.  p.  zox).  The  sambuca  was  probably  identical  with  the 
Phoenician  sabecha  and  the  Aramaic  sabha,  the  Greek  form  being 
oattfiinci.  The  sabka  is  mentioned  in  Dan.  iii.  $»  xo,  25,  where 
it  is  erroneously  translated  sackbut.  The  sambuca  has  been 
compared  to  the  military  engine  of  the  same  name  by  some 
flayiriil  wHters;  Polybius  likens  it  to  a  rope  ladder;  others 
describe  it  as  boat-shaped.  Among  the  musical  instruments 
known,  the  Egyptian  ncnga  best  answers  to  these  descriptions. 
These  definitions  are  doubtless  responsible  for  the  medieval 
drawings  representing  the  sambuca  as  a  kind  of  tambourine,* 
for  Isidor  elsewhere  defines  the  symphonia  as  a  tambourine. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  word  sambuca  was  applied  (i)  to  a 
stringed  instrument  about  which  little  can  be  discovered,  (2)-  to 
a  wind  instrument  made  from  the  wood  of  the  elder  tree  {sam- 
bUcus).  In  an  old  glossary  {Fundgrvhen,  i.  368),  article  tioyt 
(flute),  the  sambuca  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  flute.  "  Sambuca  vd 
sambucus  est  quaedam  arbor  parva  et  mollis,  unde  haec  sambuca 
est  quaedam  species  symphoniae  qui  fit  de  ilia  arbore."  Isidor 
of  Seville  {Etym.  a.  20)  describes  it  as  "  Sambuca  in  musids 
q)edes  est  symphoniarum.  Est  enim  genus  ligni  f ragilis  unde  ct 
tibiae  componuntur. "  In  a  glossary  by  Papias  of  Lombardy 
(c.  1053),  first  printed  at  Milan  in  1476,  the  sambuca  is  described 
as  a  dthara,  which  in  that  century  was  generally  glossed  **  harp," 
i,e.  "  Sambuca,  genus  cytherae  rusticae. " 

In  Tristan  (7563-72)  the  knight  is  enumerating  to  King  Marke 
aU  the  instnunents  upon  which  he  can  play,  the  sambiul  being 
the  last  mentioned: 

'*  Wax  ist  daz,  lieber  mann? 
— Daz  veste  Seitspiel  daz  ich  kann.'* 

In  a  Latin-French  glossary  (M.S.  at  Montpelier,  H.  xio, 
foL  ^13  V.)  I^terium*-sambue.  During  the  later  middle  ages 
sambuca  was  often  translated  sackbut  in  the  vocabularies, 
whether  merely  from  the  phonetic  similarity  of  the  two  words 
has  not  yet  been  established.  The  great  Boulogne  Psalter 
(xL  c)  contains,  among  other  fanciful  instruments  which  are 
evidently  intended  to  illustrate  the  equally  vague  and  fanciful 
descriptions  of  instruments  in  the  apocryphal  letter  of  S. 
Jerome,  ad  Dardanutttt  a  Sambuca,  which  resembles  a  somewhat 
primitive  sackbut  {q.v.)  without  the  bell  joint.  It  is  reproduced 
by  Coussemaker,  Laaroix  and  Viollet-le-Duc,  and  has  ^ven 
rise  to  endless  discussions  without  leading  to  any  satisfactoiy 
solution.  (K.  S.) 

SAMLAND,  a  peninsula  of  Ciermany,  in  the  province  of  East 
Prussia,  on  the  Baltic.  It  separates  the  Frisches  Haffon  the  W. 
from  the  Kurisches  Haff  on  the  N.E.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  S.. 
by  the  river  Pregel  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Deime.  Its  shape  is 
oblong;  it  is  43  m.  long,  and  18  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  900 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mostly  flat,  but  on  the  W.  sand-hills  rise 
to  a  height  of  300  ft.  The  chief  product  is  amber.  The  former 
episcopal  see  of  Samland  was  foimded  by  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
in  1249  and  subordinated  to*  the  archbishop  of  Riga.  Bishop 
Georg  von  Polenta  embraced  the  Reformation  in  1523,  and  in 
1525  the  district  was  incorporated  with  the  duchy  of  Prussia. 

See  Reusch,  Sagm  des  preussischen  Samlandes  (3nd  cd.,  K6nig»- 
bcrg,  1863);  JanKowsky,  Das  Samland  und  seine  Bevdlkerung 
.  (Kfinigsberg,  1903);  Hensel,  Samland  Wegweiser  (4th  cd.,  Kdnies- 
berv,  1905) ;  and  the  Urhundenbuch  des  Bistums  Samland,  edited  by 
Wdlky  and  Mendthal  (Leipzig.  1891-1904). 

*  See  Michael  Praetorius.  Synt.  Mus.  fWolfenbattel,  1618),  p.  248 
and  pi.  42,  where  the  illuKtration  resembles  a  tambourine,  -but  the 
description  mentione  strings,  showing  that  the  author  himself  was 
puzzled. 


8AHNA1I,  SuinAn,  or  Seknan,  a  small  province  of  Peraa, 
which,  including  the  dty  and  district  of  Damghan,  is  generally 
known  as  "  Samnan  va  Damghan.  "  It  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  districts  of  Khar  (the  andent  Choara)  and  Firuzkuh,  on 
the  N.  by  Mazandaran,  and  on  the  E.  by  Shahrud  and  Bostam. 
In  the  S.  it  extends  beyond  the  oasis  of  Jendek  in  the  desert  N. 
of  Yezd.  Its  northern  part  is  still  known  as  Komush  orKomish, 
the  andent  C^ommisene.  The  revenue  amounts  to  about  £7000 
per  annum. 

Samnan,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  145  m.  E. 
of  Teheran,  on  the  high  road  thence  to  Meshed,  at  an  altitude  of 
3740  ft.  in  35^  34'  N.,  53°  22'  E.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
xo,ooo,  post  and  tel^raph  offices,  and  a  fine  minaret,  built  In  the 
1 2th  century.  It  exports  pistachios,  almonds  and  coarse  tobacco. 
A  dialect  with  many  old  Persian  forms  and  resembling  the  Mazan- 
daran dialect  is  spoken. 

A.  Houtum-Schindler.  *'  Bericht  Qber  d.  Samnftn  Dialect,**  ZeiiscL 
d.  morgenl.  Gesdlscha/l,  voL  xxziL  (1878). 

SAMNITES,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  waxlike 
tribes  inhabiting  the  mountainous  centre  of  the  S.  half  of  Italy. 
The  word  Samnites  was  not  the  name,  so  far  as  we  know,  used 
by  the  Samnites  themselves,  which  would  seem  rather  to  have 
been  (the  Oscan  form  oO  the  word  which  in  Latin  appears  as 
Sabini  (see  below).  The  ending  of  Samnites  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  name  by  which  they  were  known  to  the  Greeks 
of  the  Campanian  coast,  which  by  the  time  of  PolyUus  had 
become  Ilavrtrfu;  and  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  Greeks  of 
Cumae  and  Naples  that  we  first  hear  of  the  collision  between 
Rome  and  the  Samnites.*  We  know  both  from  tradition  and 
from  surviving  inscriptions  (see  Osca  Linoua  and  R.  S.  <3onway. 
The  Italic  Dialects,  pp.  169  to  306)  that  they  sppke  Oscan; 
and  tradition  records  that  the  Samnites  were  an  offshoot  <^  the 
Sabines  (see  e.g,  Festus,  p.  326  Mueller).  On  two  Inscriptions, 
of  which  one  is  unfortunately  incomplete,  and  the  other  is  the 
legend  on  a  coin  of  the  Social  War,  we  have  the  form  Safinim, 
which  would  be  in  Latin  *Sabinium,  and  is  best  regarded  as 
the  nominative  or  accusative  singular,  neuter  or  masculine, 
agredng  with  some  substantive  understood,  such  as  nummttm 
(see  R.  S.  Conway,  ibid.  pp.  x88  and  3x6). 

The  abundance  of  the  ethnica  ending  in  the  suffix  -no-  in 
all  the  Samnite  districts  classes  them  unmistakably  with  the 
great  Safine  stock,  so  that  linguistic  evidence  confirms  tradition 
(see  further  Sabini).  The  Samnites  are  thus  shown  to  be 
intimatdy  related  to  the  patridan  dass  at  Rome  (see  Rome: 
history,  ad  wit.),  so  that  it  was  against  thdr  own  stock  that 
the  Romans  had  to  fight  thdr  hardest  struggle  for  the  lordship 
of  Italy,  a  struggle  which  might  never  have  arisen  but  for  the 
geographical  accident  by  which  the  Etruscan  and  Greek  settle- 
ments of  Campania  divided  into  two  halves  the  Safine  settle- 
ments in  central  Italy. 

The  longest  and  most  important  monument  of  the  Oscan 
language,  as  it  was  spoken  by  the  Samnites  (in,  probaUy,  the 
3rd  centtuy  B.C.)  is  the  small  bronze  tablet,  engraved  on  both 
sides,  known  as  the  Tabula  Agnonensis,  found  in  1848  at  the 
modem  village  Agnone,  in  the  heart  of  the  Samnite  district, 
not  very  far  from  the  site  of  Bovianum,  which  was  the  centre 
of  the  N.  group  of  Samnites  called  Pentri  (see  bdow).  This 
inscription,  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  carefully 
engraved  in  full  Oscan  alphabet,  and  perfectly  legible  (facsimile 
given  by  Mommsen,  Unteritalische  Dialekte,  Taf.  7,  and  by  I. 
Zvetaleff,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Oscarum).  The  text  and  com- 
mentary wiU  be  found  in  Conway,  op.  cit.  p.  191:  it  contains  a 
list  of  deities  to  whom  statues  were  erected  in  the  prednci  sacred 
to  Ceres,  or  some  allied  divinity,  and  on  the  back  a  list  of  ddties 
to  whom  altars  were  erected  in  the  same  place.  Among  those 
whose  names  are  immediately  intelligible  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  "Jove  the  Ruler  "  and  of "  Hercules  Orealis.*'  The  other 
names  are  full  of  interest  for  the  student  of  both  the  languages 

'For  the  difficult  questions  involved  in  the  obacure  and  frag- 
mentary accounts  of  tne  so-called  First  Samnite  War,  which  ended 
in  341  B.C.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  J.  Bcloch.  Campaniem,  and  cd., 
pp.  44a  ff.,  and  to  the  commentators  on  Livy  viL  39  ff. 


■ad  the  nlj^ani  ol 
prctitioD  vill  be  Eo 
txtrnfia  stUcIa  (i. 


nt  lUly.  Hk  lU«t  mItempU  U  ialcr 
I  K.  S.  Conwmy,  DialaUmm  Ilalicanim 
d  C.  D.  Buck,  Oicsa  and  Omirut 


Bundy,  Telcsu,  Atlifac,  Aoernu,  ind  [he  picblenutic  PhiiLelu, 
Icamt  thcut  of  sLiiJung  coiiu  f  rom  EheirDei^bouniDCaiDpuiu, 
on  Ibe  other  itdc  of  die  vslley,  Coinpulleria  and  VeDifnim, 
■a  Ihe  4th  ceatiuy  B.C.  (lec  Canmy,  ep.  til.  p.  196). 

The  Suimitc  illiiDce  when  it  fiiit  appears  in  hiatoiy,  la  the 
4th  cenluiy  B.C.,  mcluded  thoie  tnba  which  lay  between  the 
FacUEni  to  the  N.,  Ihe  Lucaai  to  the  S.,  the  Campani  to  ihe  W., 
Ihe  Fmlani  and  Apuli  to  the  £.:  that  it  to  lay,  the  Hiipini, 
Feacri  asd  Caraceni,  and  perhapa  also  the  Caudini  (J.  BeJoch, 
JtaliukB  Bund,  p.  167,  and  R.  S.  Conway,  Tit  Ilalic  DialtcU, 


But  alter 


like  the  Ftcntani  and  Alina  (L 
with  t^rrrhua  the  Roouna  For  ever  weakened  the  power  of  the 
Italic  Iribci  by  dividing  thia  central  mountalnoui  tract  into 
two  halves.  The  teiritorica  of  the  Latin  colony  fieneventum 
(168  B.C)  and  the  Ager  Tauniinui  (Livy  il.  3S,  C.I.L.,  lat  ed., 
L  30)  unUcd  that  ol  Satkula  on  the  W.  (313  B.C.)  to  that  of 
Luceiia  00  the  E.,  and  cut  oB  the  Hirpini  from  their  kina.iien 
by  a  broad  bd(  of  land  under  Latin  occupation  (Velleius  Fat. 
L  14;  Ui.  li.  96).  At  the  lame  time  AlUfae  and  Venalnim 
became  pnefecture*  (Fcst,  p.  ijj  M),  and  (he  Latin  cobny  of 
Acaemia  waa  founded  in  J63  B.C,  in  purely  Samnite  lerritory  to 
command  the  upper  Voltutnus  valley.  We  hear  of  no  further 
raiataoce  in  the'N,  of  Sannium  till  the  general  rising  ol  Italy 
in  QO  B.C;  but  tbe  more  aoutherly  Hirpini  (j.v,)  henceforth 
acted   independently.  (R.S.C) 

UaOA.  an  archipelago  in  tbe  Faci6c  Ocean,  about  ijo  m. 
N.  of  Tonga  and  nearly  midway  between  the  New  Hibridcs  and 
Tahiti,  1600m.  from  Auckland  (New Zealand),  i4iolrom Sydney 
and  4>oo  from  San  Frandico.  (For  M^.  Ke  PaotiC  Ocean.) 
It  consisu  of  14  iilands  forming  a  ilightly  curved  chain  from 
W.  by  N.  to  E.  by  S..  between  ij*  30'  and  14°  30'  S.,  168°  and 
173*  W.  a*  foliowi:  Savaii,  Manono,  ApoHma,  Upolu,  Fanua- 
tapu,  Huiua,  Nuutele  and  Nuulua,  belonging  to  Cennany,  uid 
Tutuila.  Aaua,  Ofu,  Okaenga,  Tau  and  Rose,  helongiog  to  the 
Unilal  Sutes  of  America.  The  principal  of  these  are  Sav^ 
(area,  660 iq.  m,,  pop.  ij.ioo),  Upolu  (340  sq.  m.,  pop,  18,400), 
Tutuila  (J4  m-  m.,  pop.  jSoo),  and  the  Manua  group,  which 
ududea  Tau  with  Ofu  and  Olosenga  (>5  iq.  m.,  pop.  looo). 
Some  of  tbe  smaller  islandi  are  alaa  thickly  popubted,  10  that 
the  total  population  is  about  39,000,  whiles  numbering  about 
soo.  With  the  euxptiOD  of  Rose  Island,  which  is  an  uninhabited 
coial  islet  70  n.  E.  of  iu  nearest  neighbour,  and  therefore 
scarcely  bcloDgi  geographically  la  tlie  group,  all  the  isbnds  are 
CDuidenbly  elevated,  with  aevml  eilinct  or  quiescent  craters 
risng  fmn  2000  ft.  in  Upolu  to  4000  {Mua)  in  Savaii.    Although 

times  been  subject  to  volcanic  disturbances,  and  according  to 
ahical  tradition,  outbiraks  must  have  occurred  in  the  17th  or 
llth  centDiy.  In  18M  a  (ubrairiiie  volcano  near  the  islet  of 
OInaaisa  was  the  scene  of  ■  violent  commotion,  discharging 
locks  and  mud  to  a  height  ol  1000  ft.    Earthquakes  are  not 

m  maay  parts;  they  are  frequently  interrupted,  hut  the  passages 
ihrungh  them  are  often  difficult  of  navigation.  The  whole 
gnop  is  abuadanlly  watered,  and  the  igneous  soil  il  marvellously 
fertile.  The  scenery  of  Ihe  islands  is  eitremely  beautiful. 
I'poki  is  long  and  narrow;  it  has  a  backbone  of  mountains 
whose  Banks  are  scored  with  lovely  valleys,  at  the  foot  of  which 
an  tat  cultivable  tracts.  Of  its  hntboun  Apia  aad  Saluafata, 
both  OD  the  N.  coast,  are  most  important.  Mount  Vaea,  which 
ovtrlooks  Apia  and  Vailima,  the  home  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
i>  bis  burial-place  and  bean  a  monument  to  his  mcmoiy,  Tutuila, 
the  principal  island  belonging  to  the  United  States,  resembles 
Dpolii,BBdhasaniuS.  aide  tbe  harbour  of  Pago  Pagoor  Pango 
ru(o,  tbe  boat  id  the  fimip. 


Climalt.  Ptm,  hwu.— The  eiiinate  ii 
kppreMvely  hot,  though   pleaunt  on   the 

vtarch-  The  temperaiufe  is  ffjuable — at  J 
emperalurftia  78'  F..  the  waxmnt  inQiiifa 
.nd  the  (oldetl  July  (7J'-76'1.  The  pirvalei 
he  heat,  are  Ihe  SE.  lca<fc<.  hul  W.  windi  > 
o  March.  Tbe  archiptlanj  lies  in  Ihe  (tack 
'hich  occur  utually  in  ihia  period.   On  the  1 

fterwards  doiIRl  and  Hved.     Two  other  I 


of  March  ,1889  Ihe 
rbBKh.'^t  wai 


li-  Lv  Ste^^Qton  vividly  dacribea  the  beioisii]  1^  Ibe  cd 
The  Samoan  forou  are  remaikable  for  the  ue  and 


art  t^pi-^i^lly  L-Jtacactcriatic 


Haadlinberi 
'meiy  Umi(ed  Siinm 
mheriilli  "' 


isbDat.buUdiDg.Ac. 


of  iridc-H^nF  gneaidi'blaelt  and  bright  cbefltnut  plumage,  Which 
forni..  .L   h'M  I'.tween  lEie  eninct  dodo  and  the  living  African 


iv'itlEff"" 


ire  Polynesau.andaccDrdlng  to  Die 

^riEcOceMfrtMHawiirfilNrw 
.  Samoan  is  the  raoA  archaic  of  all 


It  fonnsas 

,  .  ...  the  E 
a  hght  brown 


arly  all  the  other  archipelagoa. 
ly  StmJa,  la  aiippoKd  to  have 

iandiHch  gmcipa,  where  It  kDI 
ffmuL  IttwaOt,  BtmaOi  and 
1  are  (he  most  perfect  type  of 

,  splendid  physique,  add  hand- 

me  regular  fea(ures,  wi(h  an  average  heieht  of  3  f(.  10  in.  Their 
ental  and  social  itaBdacd  is  high  amn  Pwh  peoples:  (hey  are 
nple,  hooouiable.  gnenHis  and  hoapiuble,  but  bnve  £gb(ers. 
Their  idotitty  liuiyibeiilic)  was  unaccompiiued  by  human  sacriftce. 
The  dead  were  buried,  and  their  spiiitt  bdiered  to  travel  (o  a  world 
entered  by  a  pool  al  the  we«rrn  eitrBtnity  of  Savaii,  They  have 
become  mainly  ProlMiand.  Caiholics  or  Monnoni,  bu(  retain  many 
iupcr«iIions  connecied  wiih  llieir  native  religion.  The  women 
and  children  are  welt  tmied.  A  youth  ii  no(  regarded  as  eligible 
to  marry  till  tattooed  from,  the  hipa  to  the  kneea.  The  principal 
foods  of  the  Samoans  are  vrgetablts,  coco-nut,  bread'fruit.  fish  and 
pork.    TiKy  are  famous  ni  tailors  and  boat-buildert.    The  Samoan 

■iFc  Italian  of  the  PaciSc."    It  is  difficult' to  learn  tborou(hly, 
being  largely  a 


olony.    There ,... 

ligh  chief  assisted  by  a  nal 


mi  Tm^.—The  German  islands  form 
ipcrtal  governor,  having  under  him 


<^93.7SO.« 

Hiilory.— 
^gbted  by  tli 


is  generally  co 


b  the  archipelago  in  iitA,  and  called  them 


efs,  appoimed  a  naval  governor. 

merican  island)  of  [Aioa.     Copn 

lered  that  (he  Manua  group  was 
Jacob  Roggeveen  in  1711,  and 

ibtained  a  fuller  acquaintance 


Pfnusi 


a  (//«  ifrj  Nam 


«,).     TTiis 


'737,1 


D  Tutuila  lost 


le  of  his  crew  in  a  conflict  with  some  natives  of  Upolu  t 
he  island.  Subsequent  eiptoren  were  Capldn  Edwards  ol 
he  "  Pandora  "  tn  17QI,  and  Otto  von  Kotiebue  in  1S34.  In 
1830  the  respected  missionary  John  Williams  paid  his  first  visit 
0  Samoa.  Surveysof  the  archipelago  were  made  by  the  American 
nplorer  Charles  Wilkes.  Tbe  islands,  especially  Upolu.  now 
Mgsn  to  attract  American  and  Eucopeio  [mostly  Oerman) 
^pitaliits,  and  tbe  Hamburg  firm  of  J.  C.  OodeSniy  t  Sob 
developed  tbe  trade  of  tbe  island.     Meaawhitea  lenei  of  petty 


Ii6  SAI 

civil  nn  grcilly  irtcrfcred  wllfa  t^  prtsperity  e(  the  native 
populalioD,  vho  grouped  tbcnuclva  ioto  Lwo  oppotin^  polhica] 
partiei.  Amcriciiauid  £un>peaiu  began  lo  discun  the  qurgtion 
ol  anneialiim,  recogoianc  the  imporUiice  ol  the  (eognphicil 
poiition  ol  the  islandi.  In  187;  Ibc  AnieHcui  consul  hoiiied 
hit  counlty'i  Sag,  but  the  icljon  was  Rpudiated  by  hitgovem- 
■nenl,  which,  however,  in  1S7S  obtiined  Pago  Pago  la  a  coaling 
nation  and  made  a  trading  treaty  oilh  the  native*.  In  ig7g 
Gennany  oblaiaed  the  harbour  al  SaJuafaia.  Great  Britain 
lollDwed  auit,  but  under  ■  paliliol  arrangement  tietceen  the 
powen  no  single  power  wu  to  tppropiitte  the  iaianda.  Bui 
in  1SS7  and  18S8  civil  nar  prevailed  on  the  question  o[  the 
aucceasioQ  to  the  native  kingship,  the  Geimani  cupponing 

HaJieloa,  Afler  the  latter  had  been  deponed  by  (he  Ccrmaoi, 
the  British  and  American  support  wai  tramlcrred  lobii  luccoaor, 
Matalla.  In  the  course  of  the  figblJng  which  cniued  some  fifty 
Gennaa  aailor»  and  marines  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the 
adherent)  of  Mataafa.  A  conference  between  the  three  powen 
was  thereupon  held  at  Berlin,  and  a  treaty  was  eaecuLed  by  those 
powers  and  by  Samoa,  on  the]4thDfJune  i&So,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  independence  and  autonomy  oE  the  islands  were  guaranteed, 
Malietoa  was  restored  ai  king,  and  the  three  powers  constituted 
then-jelves  practically  a  protectorate  over  Samoa,  and  provided 
a  chief  justice  and  a  president  of  the  municipality  of  A|^,  to 
be  appointed  by  them,  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty.  The  government  was  adEninistcred  under  this  treaty, 
but  with  considerable  friction,  until  the  end  of  iB^,  wben. 
upon  (he  death  of  Klaiietoa,  two  rival  candidates  for  (he  throne 
(gain  appeared.and  (he  chief  justice  selected  by  the  three  powera 

Malietoa  Tan 


le  claims 


f  Mati 


e  killed  by  the  natives, 
UalBifs,  and  the  British  : 
ndidale.     The  three  pon 


withdrew  bcr  claims 


i(  Great  Biitli 


^nby 


ihe  Uniti 

(heir  representatives  during  the  miliEary  operations  of  ligq. 

and  Vailima  LkO^i  a^rld^^.' lilil':  G.  TanlcrHiiim  aliu^rtd 
Vari  Atl  »d  Ltot  M'"  (London,  18S4);  W,  B.  Chuichward,  ify 
Cni^all  it  Samoa  (London.  ISS?) ;  J.  B.  Suir,  Old  Samoa  tLondon, 
t»97);  Mary  S,  Boyd,  Our  SUUi  Sumintr  [London,  1900);  L.  P. 
Churchill.  5in«  '[/mo  (London,  looi);  Jmimal  its  niuRiiiii 
CMtgrty  {Hamburg.  1871-1874):  C.  Kune.  Samoa,  iai  Land,  die 
LnU  irKt  iu  UiiiwH  (Berlin.  1899) ;  O.  Ebkrs,  Samoa,  dU  PctU 
dtr  Saiu*  (Berlin,  i^ool;  F.  Rclnccke,  Samoa  (Berlin,  1901); 
A.  Kramer,  Dit  Samoa  Insd*  (Stullnn.  1901  eeq.h  parliamentary 
paiien,  ComipoKdna  wptaint  l£i  Again  o/  Samoa  (London. 
1*99.  &c.).  and  190J  (Saiiua,  Cd.  loSjJ  for  the  aibiiration  of  the 

lAKDS,  one  of  (be  principal  and  most  fertile  of  (be  hlanda 
in  the  Aegean  S«i>  that  doulyadjoin  the  mainland  d(  Asia  Minor, 
from  which  il  is  <epara(ed  by  t  Krtit  of  only  about  t  nHle  in 
widlh,  !(  is  sboul  3;  m.  in  length,  by  about  14  In  its  grratcst 
breadth,  and  is  occupied  Ihroughout  the  greater  pari  of  its  eitent 

western  eitremity,  called'  Mount  Kerkis.  is  47>S  ft-  high.  This 
range  is  in  fact  a  continuation  of  that  of  Mount  Mycale  on  tho 
mainland,  of  which  (he  promontory  of  Trogilium,  immediately 
formed  the  .  ■        - 


cticaUy 


in  the  t 


^  of£n' 


ually.  h. 


ipality.  governed  by  a 
nationaJity  nominated  by  the  Pone.  Aa  chiei 
power  Ihe  prince  it  assisted  by  t  teriAte  of  lour 


membeis,  chosen  by  him  out  of  eight  candidates  nominated  by 
the  lour  districts  ol  the  island— Vathy,  Chora,  Miralhocumbo 
and  Cartovasi.  The  legislative  power  belongs  to  a  chamber  of 
j6  deputie),  presided  over  by  Ihe  metropolitan.  The  seat  of 
the  government  is  Valby  (6000).  There  is  a  telephone  service. 
The  Island  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  a  great  ponion  of  it  it 
coveted  with  vineyatdl,  the  wine  from  the  Vathy  grapes  enjoying 
a  specially  high  rqjutalion.  There  are  three  ports:  Vathy, 
Tegani and  Cailavasi.  Thepopulilionin  igoowasabout  S4.gja, 
na(  comprising  ij.ooo  uUvesof  Samoa  inhabiting  the  adjoining 
coasts.  The  pttdominuit  religion  is  the  Onhodoi  Greek,  the 
metropolitan  district  including  Samoa  and  Icaria.  In  iqoo  there 
6i4  foieignen  on  Ibe  island  (jij  Hi 


)  Fnnch,  1 


if  other 


nalities). 
ry  ot  aamos  bterary  tndi' 

""'Tu'^'i^^ti" 

n  the  £nl  Creeks  (D  reach'the  SiniD  oE  Gibialur.      Their 
comnwree  braught  then  into  close  RlatiofU  with  Cyrene,  nod  pnb- 

br^  out  La(a  open  atrife  during  ibe  LctantiDF  War  (Tlfa  ceniurr 
I.e.),  wHh  whirh  we  may  connect  a  Samiin  iniKivatian  ia  Gmk 
naval  wirfaie,  ilie  uie  of  the  tiireme.  The  mult  of  this  cnnflict 
was  to  confirm  the  aupremacy  of  (he  Mitaians  in  caaiem  waters 
for  the  time  bring;  but  in  the  6th  centuiy  the  irpiubr  posiiii^i  o< 
SunOS  preserved  it  from  thoie  aggreuioni  at  the  hands  of  Asiaiie 
kings  to  which  Mililus  wu  hennEonh  eipoied.  About  m  B.C. 
when  the  eiiiiing  olimchy  was  overturned  bj^  the  lyranl  Pdycniei 
(^.v.),SanKis  reached  the  height  of  in  prosperity.  Its  navy  not  only 
protected  it  from  invasion,  (hie  ruled  supreme  in  Anean  waters* 
The  dty  was  t^aulified  with  public  worka.  and  iti  Khoorof  sculpton. 


l^ertians  cooquert 

SP*lhe  l^ns  ■„ 
iealeusy  of  Miletus 
ba((le  of  -     '    - 


I  its  loPK<standing 

...._.  ..-jaitdattDedeeiBivc 

part  of  its  conUngent  of  sixty  slupo  waa  guilty 

_., ....!ry.    In  47$  the  Sunians  led  the  revoh  apiint 

i^nia.  In  the  Delian  League  thev  held  o  pontion  of  special  pnvQeM 
and  remdned  actively  loyal  to  Athens  until  440,  when  a  dispute  with 
Milelus.  which  the  Athenians  had  cledded  against  them,  iAdueed 
them  ID  secede.  With  a  fteet  of  Hxty  ships  they  hehl  their  own  lor 
nme  lime  againil  ■  large  Athenian  fleet  led  by  Pericles  him•el^ 

to  Ihe  rank  ol  Iributary  state.  At  Ihe  end  oE  the  Peloponnesian 
WarSamosappearsasoneaElhemoat  loyal  dependencies  of  Athens; 
jt  served  aa  a  luie  for  the  naval  war  s^nst  the  l^lapoiiDeiuni. 
and  M  a  temporary  home  oE  the  Athenian  democracv  diuinv  the 
revol.itian  of  the  Four  Hundred  at  Alheu  (411  a.c).  and  in  the  last 
ttaie  d(  the  war  was  rewanled  arilh  the  AdienijMi  tranchiv.  Thii 
friendly  altitude  towards  Athens  waa  the  result  of  a  serin  ol  political 
revolutions  which  ended  in  the  establishment  cd  a  democracy. 
Alter  (be  downlall  of  Athens  Samoa  was  laaiegcd  by  Lysandrr  and 
agi;  I  1 '. ...H  under  an  oli(aiThy.     In  yn  (he  withdrawal  of  the 


I   elllen.   After  the  Samian  War  (u: 
.'!  Samos.  Ihe  vrcis$imdcs  oE  the  i^i 

-I  lh  Heel,  ai  other  periods  it  reo 


ind  Ihe  oveiloTdihip 


.  .L  ^.lih  Ariitonicus  (132)  aiui  Miihradaies  (SB)  againi 
l^iJ.  ari  consequently  loricited  its  autonomy,  which  It  only 
[wrarily  lecoveird  between  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Veapataan. 
cnhclcss.  Samoi  remained  compaiaiively  flourishine.  and  was 

10  coolest  with  Smyrna  and  Ephesos  the  title  "int  cily  ol 
a  "1  it  was  chiefly  noted  as  a  health  re»n  and  (or  the  nunu- 

head  of  Ihe  Aegean  Atmt  (miUtary  di^rict).  AEter  Ibe  ijlb 
ury  il  passed  Ibrougb  much  1  he  ufne  changr^  oE  govcmmrni  as 
I*  (ff.T.j,  and.  like  the  laiter  island,  bccarrte  (he  piopeny  o4  (he 
ocxlirmolCiutiiniani(ij4^iS6«).  AllhelimeoTlhrTurkish 
lueit  it  was  Kvtn\y  depopulated,  and  had  to  be  provided  with 
■eitloi.  panly  AlbsDians, 
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Dnrior  tbe  Greek  War  of  Independence  Saraos  bore  a  consoicuous 
put.aiid  it  was  in  the  strait  between  the  isbnd  and  Mount  Mycale 
that  Canarisset  fire  to  and  blew  upa  Turkish  (risate,  in  the  presence 
of  ch«  armv  that  had  been  assembled  for  the  invasion  of  the  island, 
a  success  that  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise,  and  Samos 
heki  its  own  to  the  vcrv  end  of  the  war.  On  the  conclusion  of 
peace  the  island  was  indiecd  again  handed  over  to  the  Turks,  but 
since  1835  has  held  an  exceptionally  advantageous  position,  being 
in  fact  seu-coverned,  though  tributaiy  to  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
ruled  by  a  Creek  sovemor  nominatea  by  the  Porte,  who  Dears  the 
title  of  "  Prince  01  Samos,"  but  is  supported  and  controlled  by  a 
Greek  council  and  assembly.  The  prosperity  of  the  island  bears 
witness  to  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement.  Its  principal  article  of 
export  »  its  wine,  which  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  and  still 
envoys  a  high  reputation  in  the  Levant.  It  exports  also  silk,  oil, 
raisins  and  other  dried  fruits. 

The  andent  capital,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  island,  was 
sttuated  on  the  S.  coast  at  the  modern  Tisani,  directly  opposite  to 
the  pnKDootory  of  Mycale,  the  town  itself  adjoining  the  sea  and 
having  a  large  artificial  port,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible, 
as  are  the  ancient  walb  that  surrounded  the  summit  of  a  hill  which 
rises  immediately  above  it,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  Astypalaca. 
This  formed  the  acropolis  of  the  ancient  city,  which  in  its  flourishing 
times  covered  the  slofws  of  Mount  Ampelus  down  to  the  shore.  The 
aqueduct  cut  through  the  hill  by  Polycrates  may  still  be  seen. 
From  thb  city  a  road  led  direct  to  the  far  famed  temple  of  Hera, 
which  was  situated  close  to  the  diore;  where  its  site  is  still  marked 
by  a  angle  column,  but  even  that  bereft  of  its  capitaL  Thb  frag- 
ment, which  has  given  to  the  neighbouring  headland  tbe  name  of 
Capo  Colonna,  b  all  that  semains  standing  of  the  temf^  that  was 
extolled  by  Herodotus  as  the  Urgest  he  had  ever  seen,  and  which 
vied  in  splendour  as  well  as  in  celebrity  with  that  of  Dbna  at  Ephesus. 
Though  so  little  of  the  temple  remains,  the  pbn  of  it  has  been 
ascertained,  and  its  dimensions  found  fully  to  verify  the  assertion 
of  Herodotus,  as  compared  with  all  other  Greek  temples  existing 
in  hb  time,  though  it  was  afterwards  surpassed  by  the  later  temple 
at  Ephesus. 

Toe  modem  capital  of  the  tsbnd  was,  until  recently,  at  a  place 
caDed  Khon,  about  a  m.  from  the  sea  and  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city;  bat  since  the  change  in  the  political  condition  of  Samos  the 
capital  has  been  transferred  to  Vatny,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  deep 
bay  on  the  N.  coast,  which  has  become  the  residence  of  the  prince 
am!  tbe  seat  of  government.  Here  a  new  town  has  grown  up.  well 
built  and  paved,  with  a  convenient  harbour. 

Samos  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  as  the  birth-pbce  of  Pytha- 
goras. His  name  and  fi^re  are  found  on  coins  of  the  city  of  imperial 
date.  It  was  also  conmicuous  in  the  history  of  art,  having  produced 
in  early  tnnes  a  school  of  sculptors,  commencing  with  Rnoecus  and 
Theodorus.  whb  are  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of  casting  statues 
in  bronze.  Rhoccus  was  also  the  architect  of  the  temple  of  Hera. 
Tbe  vases  of  Samos  are  among  the  most  characteristic  products  of 
Ionian  pottei^  in  the  6th  century.  The  name  Sambn  ware,  often 
given  to  a  kmd  of  red  pottery  found  wherever  there  are  Roman 
settkments.  has  no  scientific  value.  It  is  derived  from  a  passage  in 
Pliny.  NJl.  xxxv.  160  sqq.  Another  famous  Samlan  sculptor  was 
Pythagoras,  who  migrated  to  Rhe^um. 

See  Herodotus,  especblly  book  lii. ;  Thucydides,  especbll^  books 
i.  and  viiL;  Xenophon,  HeUenica,  books  L  ii.;  Strabo  xiv.  pp. 
636-659:  L.  E.  Hicks  and  G.  F.  Hill,  Cruk  Historical  Inscriptions 
(Oxford.  1901).  No.  81;  B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum  (Oxford, 
1887).  pp.  515-518:  Panofka,  Res  Samiorum  (Berlin.  1822) ;  Curtius, 
Urbxnden  tur  CtsekukU  von  Samos  (Wcsel.  1873);  H.  F.  Tozer, 
Islands  ef  the  Aegean  (London,  1800):  J.  Boshlan,  Aus  ioniscken 
nnd  itaUschas  NekropUnu  (E.  H.  B.;  M.  O.  B.  C;  E.  Gr.) 

SAMOSATA  (Zo/i6(rara,  -arur,  PtoL  v.  15  §  11;  Strabo 
xvL  749),  called  in  Arabic  literature  Sumeis^t/  is  now  represented 
by  the  village  of  Sams&t»  occupying  a  comer  of  the  andent  site. 
On  a  broad  plain  1500  ft.  above  sea-level,  Samosata  practically 
marks  the  place  where  the  mountain  course  of  the  Euphrates 
ends  (see  Mesopotaioa).  When  the  water  is  high  enough  it 
b  possible  to  descend  in  a  hdtk  in  one  day  to  BlrcjiV-  The  rocky 
banks  contain  many  andent  cave-dwdlings. 

Tbe  stde  found  there  and  publbhed  by  Humann  andPuchstein 
{Reisen  in  Kleinasicn  «.  NordSyrien,  Atlas,  plate  xliz.  1-3) 
shows  that  it  was  at  an  early  time  a  Hittite  centre,  probably 
marking  an  important  route  across  the  Euphrates:  whether 
or  noc  it  was  the  place  where  later  the  Persian  "  ro3ral  road  " 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  in  Strabo's  time  it  was  connected  by  a 
bridge  with  a  Seleuda  on  the  Mcsopotamian  side,  and  it  is  now 
oonnectcd  by  road  with  Severek  and  Diarbekr  and  with  RaVka, 
coonectlng  ^arther,  through  Edcssa.  and  ^arr&n,  with  other 
eastward  routes.   The  Hittite  sculptured  object  referred  to  above 

'  \oc  to  be  confused,  as  YilqOt  rctnarks,  with  ShamalUlt,  the 


shows  influences  of  an  Assyrian  type  (P.  Jensen,  HiUiter'u. 
ArmenieTf  1898, 13) ;  but  no  cuneiform  text  referring  to  Samosata 
by  name  seems  yet  to  have  been  publbhed.  Kummukh,  however, 
the  dbtrict  to  which  it  belonged,  was  overrun  by  early  Assyrian 
kings.  In  consequence  of  revolt  it  was  made  an  Assyrian 
province  in  708  B.C.  When  the  Assyrian  empire  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Babylon  and  Persia  into  those  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  Samosata  was  the  capital  of  Kummukh,  called  in 
Greek  Commagene.  How  soon  it  became  a  Greek  city  we  do 
not  know.  Although  its  ruler  Ptolemy  renounced  allegiance  to 
Antiochus  IV.  the  dynasty  of  Iranian  origin  which  ruled  at 
Samosata,  described  by  Strabo  (U.)  as  a  fortified  city  in  a  very 
fertile  if  not  extensive  dbtrict,  allied  itself  with  the  Seleucids, 
and  bore  the  dynastic  name  of  Antiochus.  There,  not  long  after 
the  little  kingdom  was  in  a.d.  72  made  a  province  by  the  Romans, 
and  iU  capital  received  the  additional  name  of  Flavia  (Suet. 
Vesp  8,  Eutrop.  8.  19),  the  celebrated  Greek  writer  Lucian 
the  Satirist  was  bom  in  the  2nd  century  (sec  Luoan),  and  more 
than  a  century  later  another  Lucian,  known  as  the  Martyr,  and 
Paul  called  "  of  Samosata."  The  remains  of  a  fine  aqueduct  that 
once  brought  water  from  the  Kiakhta  Chai,  which  begins  some 
6  m.  above  the  town,  arc  probably  of  the  3rd  century  a.d.  (Ceog. 
Joum.  viiL  333).  Under  Constantine  Samosata  gave  place  as 
capital  of  Euphratcnsis  to  Hierapolis  (Malal.  Chron.  xiii.  p. 
317).  It  was  at  Samosata  that  Julian  had  ships  made  in  his 
expedition  against  Sapor,  and  it  was  a  natural  crossing-place 
in  the  stmggle  between  Hcraclius  and  Chosroes  in  the  7th 
century.  Mas'Qdi  in  the  loth  century  says  it  was  known  also  as 
l^al'at  at-Tin  ("  the  Clay  Castle  ").  It  was  one  of  the  strong 
fortresses  indudcd  in  the  county  of  Edessa  {q.v.).  In  the  13th 
century,  according  to  YflqQt,  one  of  its  quarters  was  exdusively 
inhabited  by  Armenians.  It  b  now  a  Kurdish  village,  which  in 
1894  consisted  of  about  xoo  houses,  three  of  which  were  Armenian 
{G€f>g.  Jottm.  viii.  322). 

SAMOTHRACE  (Turk.  Semadrek),  an  island  in  the  N.  of  the 
Aegean  Sea,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  and  lying 
N.  of  Imbros  and  N.E.  of  Lcmnos.  The  bland  is  a  kaza  of  the 
D;mnos  sanjak,  and  has  a  population  of  3500,  nearly  all  Greek. 
It  b  still  called  Samothraki,  and  though  of  small  extent  is,  next 
to  Mount  AthoSy  by  far  the  most  important  natural  feature  in 
thb  part  of  the  Aegean,  from  its  great  elevation — the  group  of 
monnUins  which  occupies  almost  the  whole  island  rising  to  the 
height  of  5240  ft.  Its  conspicuous  character  is  attested  by  a 
well-Juiown  passage  in  the  Iliad  (xiii.  12),  where  the  poet  repre- 
sents Poseidon  as  taking  post  on  this  lofty  summit  to  survey 
the  plain  of  Troy  and  the  contest  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Trojans.  This  mountainous  character  and  the  absence  of  any 
tolerable  harbour — Pliny,  in  enumerating  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  calb  it  "  importuosissima  omnium  " — prevented  it 
from  ever  attaining  to  any  political  importance,  but  it  enjoyed 
great  celebrity  from  its  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the 
Cabexri  (f.v.),  a  mysterious  triad  of  divinities,  concerning  whom 
very  little  is  known,  but  who  appear,  like  all  the  similar  deities 
venerated  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  to  have  been  a  remnant 
of  a  previously  exbting  Pclasgic  mythology.  Herodotus  ex- 
pressly tclb  us  that  the  "  orgies  "  which  were  celebrated  at 
Samothrace  were  derived  from  the  Pclasgians  (ii.  51).  The  only 
occasion  on  which  the  island  b  mentioned  in  history  is  during 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  (b.c.  480),  when  the  Samothracians 
sent  a  contingent  to  tlic  Persian  Hect,  one  ship  of  which  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  (Herod,  viii.  90). 
But  the  island  appears  to  have  always  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  autonomy,  probably  on  account  of  its  sacred  character,  and 
even  in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  ranked  as  a  free  state.  Such  was  still 
the  reputation  of  its  mysteries  that  Germanicus  endeavoured 
to  visit  the  island,  but  was  driven  off  by  adverse  winds  (Tac. 
Ann.'  iL  54). 

After  visits  by  traveUers,  including  Csrriac  of  Ancona  (1444), 
Richtcr  (18^2),  and  Kiepert  (1842),  Samothrace  was  explored  in 
1857  by  Conze,  who  published  an  account  of  it,  as  well  as  the  larger 
neighbouring  islands,  in  i860.  The  "  Victory  of  Samothrace," 
set  up  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  c  305  b.c,  was  discovered  in  the 
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island  in  1863,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre.    The  andent  dty,  of 

which  the  ruins  are  called  Palaeopoli,  was  situated  on  the  N. 

side  of  the  bland  dose  to  the  sea;  its  site  is  deariy  marked,  and 

considerable  remains  still  exist  of  the  andent  waUs,  which  were 

built  in  massive  Cydopean  style,  as  well  as  of  the  sanctuary  of 

the  Cabeiri,  and  other  temples  and  edifices  of  Ptolemaic  and 

later   date.    The  modem   village  is   on   the   hill   above.    A 

considerable  sponge  fishery  is  carried  on  round  the  coasts  by 

traders  from  Smyrna.    On  the  N.  coast  arc  much-frequented 

hot  sulphur  springs.'   In  1873  and  1875  excavations  were  carried 

out  under  the.  Austrian  government. 

Conzc,  Reise  auf  den  Inseln  des  Thrakischen  Meeres  (Hanover, 
i860);  Conzc,  Hauscr  and  Niemann,  Archaoloiische  Untersuchungen 
auf  Samothrake  (Vienna,  1875  and  1880);  H.  F.  Tozer,  Islands  of 
the  Aegean  (London,  1890). 

SAMOVAIt  (Russ.  samovarU),  an  urn  for  making  tea  after  the 
Russian  fashion;  it  is  usually  of  copper,  and  is  kept  boiling  by  a 
tube  filled  with  live  charcoal  passing  through  the  centre.  The 
word  is  usually  taken  in  Russia  to  mean  **  self-boiler "  {sama, 
sdf,  and  bariti,  boil),  but  it  is  more  probably  an  adaptation  of  a 
Tatar  word  sanabar,  a  tea-urn. 

SAMOYEDES,  a  tribe  of  the  Ural-Altaic  group,  scattered  in 

small  groups  over  an  immense  area,  from  the  Altai  mountains 

down  the  basins  of  the  Ob  and  Yenisei,  and  along  the  shores  of 

the  Arctic  ocean  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river  to  the  White 

Sea.    The  tribe  may  be  subdivided  into  three  y^main  groups: 

(a)  The  Yuraks  in  the  coast-region  from  the  Yenisei  to  the  White 

Sea;  (b)  the  Tavghi  Samoyedes,  between  the  Yenisd  and  the 

Khatanga;     (c)     the   Ostiak    Samoyedes,    intermin^ed    with 

Ostiaks,  to  the  S.  of  the  others,  in  the  forest  regions  of  Tobolsk 

and  Yenisdsk.    Their  whole  number  may  be  estimated  at  from 

20,000  to  25,000.    The  so-called  Samoyedes  inhabiting  the  S. 

of  the  governments  of  Tomsk  and  Yenisdsk  have  been  much 

under  Tatar  influence  and  appear  to  be  of  a  different  stock; 

their  sub-groups  are  the  Kamasin  Tatars,  the  Kaibals,  the 

Motors,  the  Bdtirs,  the  Karagasscs  and  the  Samoyedes  of  the 

middle  Ob. 

The  proper  place  of  the  Samoyedes  among  the  Ural- Altaians  is  very 
difficult  to  determine.    As  to  their  present  name,  signifying  in  its 

E resent  Russian  spelling  "  aclf-eatcrs,"  many  ingenious  tneories 
ave  been  advancea,  but  that  proposed  by  Schrenk,  who  derived  the 
name  "  Samo-ycdcs  "  from  *'  byroyadtsy,"  or  *'  raw-eaters,"  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Perhaps  the  etymology  ought  to  be  sought  in 
quite  another  direction,  namely,  in  the  likeness  to  Suomi.  The 
names  assumed  by  the  Samovedcs  themselves  are  Hazovo  and 
Ny&nySz.  The  Ostiaks  know  tnem  under  the  names  of  Orghoy,  or 
\Vorkho,  both  of  which  recall  the  Ugrians;  the  name  of  Hui  is  also 
in  use  among  the  Ostiaks,  and  that  of  Yaron  among  the  Syrgcnians. 

The  language  now  spoken  by  the  Samoyedes  belongs  to  the  Finno- 
Ugrian  group,  and  is  allied  to  Finnish  but  has  a  more  copious  system 
of  suffixes  (see  Finno-Ucric).  It  is  a  sonorous  speech,  pleasant  to  the 
car.  No  fewer  than  three  separate  dialects  and  a  dozen  sub-dialects 
are  known  in  it. 

The  condusions  deducible  from  their  anthropological  features^ 
apart  from  the  general  difficulty  of  arriving  at  safe  condusions  on 
this  ground  alone,  on  account  of  the  variability  of  the  ethnological 
type  under  various  conditions  of  life — arc  also  rather  indefinite. 
The  Samoyedes  arc  recognized  as  having  the  face  more  flattened  than 
undoubtcoly  Finnish  slocks;  their  eves  are  narrower,  their  com- 
plexion and  hair  darker.  Zuyev  describes  them  as  like  the  Tunguses, 
with  flattened  nose,  thick  lips,  little  beard  and  black,  hard  hair. 
At  first  sight  they  may  be  mistaken  for  Ostiaks— especially  on  the 
Ob— but  they  are  undoubtedly  different.  Castrdn  considers  them 
as  a  mixture  of  Ugrians  with  Mongolians,  and  Zograf  as  brachy- 
ccphalic  Mongolians.  Quatrcfagcs  classes  them,  together  with  tne 
VoKuls,  as  two  families  of  the  Ugrian  sub-branch,  this  last,  together 
with  the  Sabmes  (Lapps),  forming  part  of  the  Ugrian  or  Boreal  branch 
of  the  yellow  or  Mongolic  race. 

It  is  probable  that  formerly  the  Samoyedes  occupied  the  Altai 
mountains,  whence  they  were  driven  N.  by  Turco-Tatars.  Thus, 
the  Kaibals  left  the  Sayan  mountains  and  took  possession  of  the 
Abakan  steppe  (Minusinsk  region),  abandoned  by  the  Kirghizes, 
in  the  earlier  years  of  last  century,  and  in  N.E.  Ruisia  the  Zyrians 
are  still  driving  the  Samoyedes  farther  N.,  towards  the  Arctic  coast. 
Since  the  researches  of  Schrenk  it  may  be  regarded  as  settled  that  in 
historical  times  the  Samoyedes  were  inhaoitants  of*  the  so-called 
Ugria  in  the  northern  Urals,  while  Radlov  considers  that  the  number- 
less graves  containing  remains  of  the  Bronze  Period  which  are 
scattered  throughout  W.  Siberia,  on  the  Altai,  and  on  the  Yenisei  in 
the  Minusinsk  region,  are  relics  of  Ugro-Samoyedes.  According  to 
his  views  this  nation,  very  numerous  at  that  epoch — which  preceded 


the  Iron-Period  dvilixation  of  the  Turco-Tatars, — were  pretty  weD 
acquainted  with  mining ;  the  remains  of  their  mines,  sometimes  so  ft. 
deep,  and  of  the  furnaces  where  they  melted  copper,  tin  and  gold,  are 
veiy  numerous;  their  weapons  of  a  hard  bronze,  their  pou  (one  of 
which  weighs  75  lb),  and  their  melted  and  polished  bronze  and  goJden 
decorations  testify  to  a  high  devdopment  of  artistic  feeling  and 
industrial  skill,  straneely  contrasting  with  the  low  level  reached  by 
their  earthenware.  They  were  not  nomads,  but  hustMindmen,  and 
their  irrigation  canals  are  still  to  be  seen.  They  kept  horses  (though 
in  small  numbers),  sheep  and  goats,  but  no  traces  of  their  rearing 
horned  cattle  have  yet  been  found.  The  Turkish  invasion  of  ^ 
Siberia,  which  took  place  in  the  sth  century,  drove  them  farther  N^ 
and  probably  reduced  most  of  them  to  slavery. 

The  Samoyedes,  who  now  maintain  themsdvea  by  hunting  and 
fishing^  on  the  lower  Ob,  partly  muced  in  the  S.  with  Ostiaks,  recall  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  and  Germany  at  the  epoch  o( 
the  rdndeer.  Oothed  in  skins,  like  the  troglodytes  of  the  Weser. 
they^  make  use^  of  the  same  implements  in  bone  and  stone,  eat 
carnivorous  animals — the  wolf  included — and  cherish  the  saiiM 
sqperstitions  (of  which  those  regarding  the  teeth  of  the  bear  are 

Perhaps  the.  most  characteristic)  as  were  current  among  the  Stone- 
erioa  inhabitants  of  W.  Europe.  Their  heaps  of  rdndeer  horns  and 
skulls — memorials  of  rdigious  ceremonies — are  exactly  similar  to 
those  dating  from  the  similar  period  of  dvilizauon  in  N.  Germany. 
Their  huts  often  resemble  the  well-known  stone  huts  of  the  Esqui- 
maux ;  their  j^raves  are  mere  boxes  left  in  the  tundra.  The  religion  is 
fetishism  mixed  with  Shamanism,  the  shaman  (ladH-bei)  being  a 
representative  of  the  great  divinity,  the  Num.  The  YalnuU  peninsula, 
where  they  find  ereat  facilities  for  hunting,  is  especially  venerated  by 
the  Ob  Ostiak  Samoyedes,  and  there  they  have  one  of  their  chief 
idols,  Khese.  They  are  more  independent  than  the  Ostiaks.  less 
yielding  in  character,  although  as  hospitable  as  thdr  neighbours. 
They  are  said  to  be  disappearing  owing  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
and  the  prevalence  of  smallpox.  Tfiey  still  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  honesty  mentioned  by  historical  documents,  and 
never  will  take  anything  left  in  the  tundra  or  about  the  bouses  by 
their  neighbours.  The  Yurak  Samoyedes  are  courageous  and 
warlike:  tncy  offered  armed  resistance  to  the  Russian  invaders,  and 
it  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  that  they  have  paid 
tribute.  The  exact  number  of  the  Ostiak  Samoyedes  is  not  known; 
the  Tavghi  Samoyedes  may  number  about  1000,  and  the  Yuraks, 
mixed  with  the  former,  are  estimated  at  6000  in  Obdorsk  (about  150 
settled).  5000  in  European  Russia  in  the  tundras  of  the  Mexeil.  and 
about  150  in  Yeniseisk. 

Of  the  S.  Samoyedes,  who  are  completdy  Tatarized.  the  Beltirs 
live  by  azriculture  and  cattle-breeding  in  the  Abakan  steppe.  They 
profess  Christianity,  and  soeak  a  language  closely  resembling  that  of 
the  Sagai  Tatars.  The  Kaibals,  or  Kotbals.  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Minusinsk  Taurs,  and  support  themselves  by  rear- 
ing cattle.  Gastrin  considers  that  three  of  thdr  stems  are  of  Ostiak 
origin,  the  remainder  being  Samoyedic  The  Kamasins,  in  the 
Kansk  district  of  Yeniseisk,  are  either  herdsmen  or  asriculturista. 
Thev  speak  a  language  with  an  admixture  of  Taur  words,  and  some 
of  their  stems  conuin  a  large  Tatar  element.  The  interesting 
nomadic  tribe  of  Karagasscs.  in  the  Sayan  mountains,  is  disappear- 
ing; the  few  represeotatives  are  rapidly  losing  their  anthropoicvical 
features,  their  Turkish  language  and  their  distinctive  dress.  The 
Motors  are  now  little  more  than  a  memory.  One  portion  of  the 
tribe  emigrated  to  China  and  was  there  exterminated;  the  remainder 
have  disappeared  among  the  Tutn  Tatars  and  the  Soyotes.  The 
Samoyedes  on  the  Ob  in  Tomsk  may  number  about  7000;  they 
have  adopted  the  Russian  manner  of  life,  but  have  difficulty  in 
carrying  on  agriculture,  and  are  a  poverty-stricken  population  with 
little  prospect  of  holding  their  own. 

The  works  of  M.  A.  Gastrin  are  still  the  best  authority  on  the 
Samoyedes.  See  Grammalik  der  samoyedischen  Spracken  (1854); 
Dictionary  (1855);  Elkndogiscke  Voriesungen  iiber  die  altaiscken 
Volker  (1857);  Versuch  einer  koibaiischen  und  karagassiuken 
^trachlekre  (1857).  See  also  A.  Middendorf,  Reis€  in  den  dussersten 
Sorden  und  Osten  Sibiriens  (1875). 

SAMPAN*  the  name  of  the  typical  Ught  boat  of  far  Eastern 
rivers  and  coastal  waters;  it  is  usually  propelled  by  a  sin^e 
scull  over  the  stem,  and  the  centre  and  after  part  is  covered 
by  an  awning  or  screen  of  matting.  The  word  is  said  to  be 
Ghinese,  lan,  thin,  and  pan,  board.  Others  take  it  to  be  of  Malay 
origin. 

SAMPIERDARENA  (San  Pier  ff Arena,  U.  St  Peter,  of  the 
Sands),  a  town  of  Liguria,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  2§  m. 
by  rail  W.  of  the  dty  of  that  name,  16  ft.  above  sca-leveL  Pop. 
(1906)  37,58a  (town);  43,654  (commune).  It  is  practically  a 
suburb  of  Onoa  and  conl^ains  a  number  of  handsome  palaces* 
induding  the  Palazzo  Spinola  and  the  Palazzo  Scassi,  both 
probably  buOt  by  G.  AIcssL  It  has  become  a  place  of  great 
industrial  and  commetdal  activity,  the  Ansaldo  ship-building 
yard  being  the  most  important  of  its  Workshops.     Near  the 
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Deiglkbottring  town  of  CorniglUno  is  a  bridge,  where  Massina 
vgatd  the  capituUtion  of  Genoa. 

SAHPLB  (through  the  O.  Fr.  essemple/trom  Lat.  exemplum; 
a  doublet  of  "  example  'Of  a  small  portion  of  merchandise  taken 
from  the  whole  to  serve  as  a  specimen  or  evidence  of  the  whole; 
hence  a  pattern  or  model.  Sale  by  sample  obviates  the  necessity 
on  the  part  of  sellers  of  keeping  large  quantities',  of  goods  on 
premises  unsuitable  for  storage,  and  on  the  part  of  buyers  of 
having  to  make  a  special  visit  to  inspect  the  goods  in  bulk. 
The  s^e  of  goods  by  sample  is  dealt  with  in  Engluid  by  the  Sale 
of  Goods  Act  1893,  s.  IS,  which  provides  that  a  contract  of  sale 
ihall  be  a  contract  for  sale  by  sample  where  there  is  a  term  in  the 
contract,  express  or  implied,  to  that  effect.  In  the  caseof  such 
a  contract,  there  must  be  (a)  an  implied  condition  that  the  bulk 
shall  correspond  with  the  sample  in  quality;  (6)  an  implied 
cocu3iti<m  that  the  buyer  shall  have  a  reasonable  opportunity 
pf  comparing  t)ie  bulk  with  the  sample;  (c)  an  implied  condition 
that  the  goods  shall  be  free  from  any  defect,  rendering  them 
unmerchantable,  which'  would  not  be  apparent  on  reasonable 
cxamioation  of  the  sample.     (See  also  Sals  of  Goods.) 

SAMPLER  (from  O.  F^  tssemplaire,  with  dropping  of  initial 
«,  Late  Lat.  exemplariamj  from-  exempiuMf  example;  it  is  a 
doublet  of  "  cxamplar  "  or  "  exempler,"  as  "  sample  "  is  of 
"  example  **)*  ^  model  or  pattern  to  be  copied,  particularly  a 
small  rectangular  piece  of  embroidery  worked  on  canvas  or  other 
material  as  a  pattern  or  example  of  a  beginner's  skill  in  needle- 
wotk,  as  a  means  of  teaching  the  stitches.  Down  to  compara- 
tively recent  times  every  little  girl  worked  her  "  sampler,"  and 
examples  of  xTth-century  work  are  still  found  and  have  become 
the  object  of  the  collector's  search.  They  tisually  contained 
the  alphabet,  the  worker's  name,  the  date,  and  Bible  texts, 
venes,  mottoes,  the  whole  surrounded  with  some  conventional 

design. 

Tte  eariiest  sampler  in^exutenoe  is  dated  1643  and  is  in  the 
Wtorai  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington  (see  M.  B.  Huish, 
Sampters  and  Tates^  Embroideries,  1900,  and  List  of  Samplers  in 
Ike  Victoria  and  Albert  Musieum,  South  jCensington,  Board  of  Educa- 
tkm.  South  Kensington.  1906). 

SAMPSON,  WIUIAM  THOMAS  (1840-1902),  American  naval 
commander,  was  bom  at  Palmyra,  New  York,  on  the  9th  of 
February  1840,  and  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  from 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  1861. .  In  this  year  he  was  promoted 
to  master,  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  lieutenant.  He 
was  executive  officer  in  the  "  Patapsco  "  when  she  was  blown  up 
in  Charieston  Harbor  in  January  1865.  He  served  on  distant 
stations  and  (1868^-1871  and  1876-1878)  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
and  became  lieutenant-commander  in  x866  and  commander 
in  1874.  He  was  a  member  of  the  International  Prime  Meridian 
and  'Time  Conference  in  1884,  and  of  the  Board  of  Fortifications 
in  x885'i886;  was  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  from 
1886  to  1890;  and  was  promoted  to  captain  and  served  as 
delegate  at  the  International  Maritime  Conference  at  Washington 
in  1889.  He  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  in  1893-1897. 
About  9S%  of  the  guns  employed  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
were  made  under  his  superintendence.  His  influence  was  felt 
decisively  in  the  distribution  of  guns  and  armour,  and  in  the 
training  of  the  personnel  of  the  navy.  He  superintended  the 
gunnery  training  and  prepared  a  new  drill-book  for  the  fleet. 
In  February  1898  Sampson,  then  a  captain,  was  president  of 
3oafti  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  destruction  of  the  "  Maine." 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  he  was  placed  ^n  charge 
of  the  N.  Atlantic  squadron,  and  conducted  the  blockade  of 
Cuba.  When  it  was  known  that  Admiral  Cervcra,  with  a  Spanish 
fleet,  had  left  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Sampson  withdrew  a 
force  from  the  blockade  to  cruise  in  the  Windward  Passage, 
and  made  an  attack  upon  the  forts  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 
After  fab  return  to  the  coast  of  Cuba  he  conducted  the  blockade 
of  Santiago,  and  the  ships  under  his  command  destroyed  the 
Spanish  vessels  when  they  issued  from  the  harbor  of  Santiago 
and  attempted  to  escape  (see  Spanish-American  War). 
Sampson  himself  was  not  actually  present  at  the  battle,  having 
started  for  Siboney  just  before  it  began  to  confer  with  General 
S&aftcr,  n>nT"*"'^'"C  ^  ^^^  forces.  .  He  readied  the  scene 


of  battle  as  the  last  Spanish  vessel  surrendered,  and  the  engage* 
ment  was  fought  in  accordance  with  his  instructions.  He  was 
promoted  to  commodore  in  i'898,  to  rear-admiral  on  the  3rd 
of  March  1899,  and  was  made  commandant  of  the  Boston 
(Charlestown)  Navy  Yard  in  October  of  the  same  year.  He  died 
on  the  6th  of  May  1902. 

SAMSON  (cf .  Hcb.  shtmesh, "  sun  "),  in  the  Bible,  the  anUgonist 
of  the  Philistines,  reckoned  as  one  of  the  "  judges  "  of  Israel 
(Judg.  TV.  20,  xvi.  31);  the  story  itself  (Judg.  xiii.  s-xvi.  31a), 
however,  represents  him  not  as  a  judge  but  as  a  popular  hero 
of  vast  strength  and  sarcastic  humour.  He  is  consecrated 
from  his  birth  to  be  a  Naaarite  or  religious  devotee  (ch.  xiii., 
cf.  Samuel),  and  it  is  possible  that  this  was  conceived  simply 
as  a  vow  of  revenge,  which  is  the  meaning  it  would  have  in  an 
Arab  story  (W.  R.  Smith).  But  he  is  inspired  by  no  serious 
religious  or  patriotic  purpose,  and  becomes  the  enemy  of  the 
Philistines  only  from  personal  motives  of  revenge,  the  one 
passion  which  is  stronger  in  him  than  the  love  of  women.  The 
stories  of  his  exploits  are  plainly  taken  from  the  mouths  of  the 
people  and  have  all  the  appearance  of  folk-tales,  not  unmixed 
with  mythical  motives.  Samson  commenced  his  career  by 
strangling  a  lion  on  his  way  to  visit  a  Philistine  woman.  On 
his  return  he  found  that  the  carcase,  like  the  sktdl  of  Oncsilus 
(Herod,  v.  1x4),  was  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees;  he  took  .the 
honey  and  the  incident  suggested  a  riddle.  The  narrative  of 
Samson's  marriage  and  riddle  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  a  record 
of  manners;  specially  noteworthy  is  the  custom  of  the  wife 
remaining  with  her  parents  after  marriage.^  His  next  exploit, 
an  act  of  revenge  for  the  faithlessness  of  his  wife,  was  to  catch 
300  foxes  and  set  them  loose  in  the  fieldswith  firebrands  tied 
to  their  tails.  (Analogous  customs,  e.g.  the  Roman  Ccrcalia, 
are  referred  to  in  G.  F.  Moore's  Commentary,  p.  341.)  The 
Phllbtines  retaliated  by  burning  her  and  her  father's  household, 
and  Samson  in  his  turn  smote  them  *'  hip  and  thigh  "  and  slew 
a  thousand  men  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass.'  The  story  has 
apparently  been  influenced  by  the  existence  of  a  rock,  called 
by  reason  of  its  shape,  "  Ass's  Jawbone,"  from  which  issued  a 
fountain  called  £M-Aa^^di^2,  "  the  spring  of  the  caller  "  (a  name 
Tor  the  partridge).  The  well-known  removal  of  the  gates  of 
Gaza  to  Hebron,  40  m.  distant — "  no  journey,  of  the  Sabbath- 
day  "  (Milton,  Samson  Agonistes) — has  been  rendered  still  more 
marvellous  by  a  later  exaggeration  (xvi.  2).  Finally  the  Philis- 
tine Delilah^(9.v.)  worms  out  of  Samson  the  secret  of  his  strength, 
and  by  shaving  his  head'  renders  him  an  easy,  captive.  He 
is  .blinded  and  put  to  menial  work,  and  as  his  hair  grows  again 
his  invincible  strength  returns.  At  a  festival  of  Dagon  he  is 
led  out  before  the  Philistines  in  the  temple,  and  by  pulling  down 
the  house  upon  their  heads  kiUs  more  at  his  death  than  in  all 
his  life-time. 

Points  of  similarity  between  Samson  and  the  Babylonian 
Gilgamesh,  the  Egyptian  Horus-Ra  and  Hercules,  have  been 
observed  by  many  writers,  and  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
whole  story  of  Samson  is  a  solar  myth.  His  name,  and  the 
proximity  of  Beth-shemcsh  ("  house  of  the  sun  ")  to  his  father's 
home,  favour  the  view  that  mythical  elements  have  attached 
themselves  to  what  may  have  been  originally  a  legendary 
figure  of  the  Danites,  the  tribe  whose  subsequent  fortunes 

*  In  Judg.  xiv.  i-io  the  narrative  has  been  revised;  originally 
Samson  went  down  alone  to  Timnath  to  contract  his  marriage. 
The  metrical  riddle  and  its  answer  arc  thus  translated  by  G.  F.  Moore 
(Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament :  Judges) : 

"  Out  of  the  eater  came  something  to  eat. 
And  out  of  the  strong  came  something  sweett" 

"If  with  my  heifer  ye  did  not  ploueh. 
Ye  had  not  found  out  my  riddle,  1  trow«" 

No  doubt  the  Hebrews,  like  the  Arabs,  Were  fond  of  enigmas;  see 
I  Kings  X.  I,  and  Ency.  Biblifa,  s.v.  "  Riddle." 

'  The  punning  c6uptet  of  the  original  is  thus  rendered  by  G.  F. 
Moore t  "with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass.  I  assailed  mv  assailants" 
(more  literally  "  I  piled  them  in  heaps,"  or  perhaps  *  flayed  them 
clean  "^ 

•  For  the  hair  as  the  seat  of  strength  cf.  J.  G.  Fraier,  Golden 
Bough*  iii.  390  seq.  In  ch.  xiiL  the  conaecmtion  of  the  hair  is 
regarded  differently. 
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are  narrated  in  the  chapters  immediately  following  (Judg. 
xvii.-xviii.). 

.  On  the  mythological  intcrpretatbns,  toe  further  Ed.  Stucken, 
MitUil.  d.  wrderasiat.  Gesetfs.  (1902),  iv.  54  (with  references); 
VOttcr,  AgypUn  und  die  Biba  (Leiden,  1909).  pp.  1191-133: 
A.  Jcrcmias,  AUe  Testament  im  Lichte  des  alien  Orients  (Leipsig. 
1906),  pp.  478  sqq.,  and  the  commentaries  00  the  Boole  of  Judges 
(J.P.).  (S.  A.  C.) 

SAMSON  (xx35-x2zx),  abbot  of  St  Edmund's,  was  educated 

in  Paris  and  became  a  teacher  in  Norfolk,  the  county  of  his 

birth.    In  xi66  he  entered  the  great  Benedictine  abbey  of  St 

Edmund's  as  a  monk  and  was  chosen  abbot  in  February  1x83. 

He  was  a  careful  and  vigilant  guardian  of  the  property  of  the 

abbey,  but  he  found  time  to  attend  royal  councils  and  to  take 

part  in  public  business;  also  he  was  frequently  entrusted  with 

commissions  from  the  pope.    During  the  absence  of  Richard  I. 

from  England  he  acted  with  vigour  against  John  and  visited  the 

king  in  his  prison  in  Germany.    He  did  some  building  at  the 

abbey,  where  he  died  on  the  30th  of  December  x  ax  x.    Samson  is 

famous  for  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  the  town  of 

Bury  St  Edmunds,  the  liberties  of  which  he  extended  in  spite 

of  his  own  monks.    His  name  is  most  familiar  owing  to  the 

references  to  him  in  Carlo's  Past  and  Present, 

Sec  the  chronicle  of  Jocclyn  of  Brakdoud  in  vol.  L  of  the 
Memorials  of  St  Edmund's  Abbey t  edited  by  T.  Arnold  (1890):  and 
J.  R.  Green.  Stray  Studies  (1892). 

SAMSON,  JOSEPH  ISIDORE  (X793-187X),  French  actor  and 
playwright,  was  bom  at -St  Dems  on  the  and  ot  July  X793,  the 
son  of  a  restaurant  keeper.  He  took  the  first  prize  for  comedy 
at  the  Conservatoire  in  18x2,  married  an  actress  with  whom  he 
toured  France,  and  came  to  the  Com£die  Fran^aise  in  X826. 
Here  he  remained  until  X863,  creating  more  than  250  parts. 
He  became  a  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1829,  and  under 
him  Rachel,  Rose  Ch£ri  (1824-1861),  the  Brohans  and  others 
were  trained.  He  wrote  several  comedies,  among  them  La 
Belle-Mhe  et  le  gendre  (i8a6),  and  La  FamiUe  paissim  (X846). 
Samson  died  in  Paris  on  the  38th  of  March  x87i. 

SAMSUN  (anc  Amisus),  the  chief  town  of  the  Janik  sanjak 
of  the  Trebizond  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  between  the  deltas  of  the  Kiz^and  Yeshil 
Irmaks.  Pop.  about  15,000,  two-thirds  Christian.  It  is  con* 
nected  by  metalled  roads  with  Sivas  and  Kaisarieh,  and  by  sea 
with  Constantinople.  It  is  a  thriving  town,  and  the  outlet  for 
the  trade  of  the  Sivas  vilayet.  Steamers  lie  about  x.  m.  from 
the  shore  in  an  open  roadstead,  and  in  winter  landing  is  some- 
times impossible.  Its  district  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
Turkish  tobacco,  a  whole  variety  of  which  is  known  as"  Samsun." 
Samsun  exports  cereals,  tobacco  and  wooL  Both  exports  and 
imports  are  about  stationary,  the  Angora  railway  having  neutral- 
ized any  tendency  to  rise.  Amisus,  which  stood  on  a  promontory 
about  1}  m.  N.W.  of  Samsun,  was,  next  to  Sinopej  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  Greek  settlements  on  the  Euxine^  and  under 
the  kings  of  Pontus  it  was  a  rich  trading  town.  By  the  xst 
century  a.d.  it  had  displaced  Sinoi>e  as  the  N.  port  Of  the  great 
trade  route  from  Ontral  Asia,  and  later  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Comneni  of  Trebizond.'  There  are  still  a  few 
remains  of  the  Greek  settlement.  (P.  G.  H.) 

SAMUEL,  a  prominent  'figure  in  Old  Testament  history,  was 

born  at  Ramah  and  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Yahweh 

at  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh  where  his  youth  was  spent  with  Eli 

(7.9.).^   Here  he  announced  the  impending  fate  of  the  priesthood 

and  gained  reputation  throughout  Israel  as  a  prophet.    Best 

known  as  "  king-maker,"  two  distinct  accounts  are  preserved 

of  his  share  in  the  institution  of  the  monarchy.    In  one,  the 

Philistines  overthrow  Israel  at  Ebenezer  near  Aphek,  EU's  sons 

*  The  name  Samuel  (Shimu'il),  oit  the  analogy  of  Peiiuel,  ReucK 
seems  to  mean  "  name  {i.e.  manifestation)  of  £1 "  (God).  Other 
interpretations  are  "posterity  of  God"  or  "his  name  (sklmd; 
perhaps  Yahwch's)  is  God."  "  Heard  of  God,"  base(f  on  i  Sam.  i.  30, 
IS  quite  impossible  and  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  really 
only  appropriate  to  Saul  ("  the  asked  .one  "):  the  two  names  are 
sometimes  confused  in  the  Scptuagint  {Eney.  Eib.  col.  4303.  n.  3). 
Ramah  is  presuntably  er-Riim,  5  m.  N.  of  Jerusalem  (probably  the 
Arimathaca  of  Matt,  xxvii.  57).  or  BSt  Rima.  W.  of  Jiliilia  (Gilgal), 
and  N.W.  of  Beitin,  ix.  Bethel  (cf.  the  Ramathaim  of  x  Mace.  xL  34). 


are  slain,  and  the  ark  is  captured  (x  Sam.  iv.).  After  a  period  of 
oppression,  Samuel  suddenly  reappears  as  a  great  religious 
leader  of  Israel,  summons  the  people  to  return  to  Yahweh,  and 
convenes  a  national  assembly  at  Mizpah.  The  Philistines  are 
defeated  at  Ebenezer  (near  Mizpah)  through  the  direct  inter- 
position of  Yahweh,  and  Samuel  rules  peacefully  as  a  theocratic 
judge  (vii).  But  in  his  old  age  the  elders  demand  a  king,  his  sons 
are  corrupt,  a  monarchy  and  a  military  leader  are  wanted  (viii. 
3t  S>  30).  The  request  for  a  monarchy  is  a  deliberate  otfence 
against  Yahweh  (viii.  7,  cf.  x.  X9,  xii.  12);  nevertheless,  an 
assembly  is  called,  and  the  people  are  warned  of  the  drawbacks 
of  monarchical  institutions  (viii.  xx-21 ;  note  the  milder  attitude 
inDeut.  xvii.  14-20).  At  Mizpah,  after  another  solemn  warning, 
the  sacred  lot  is  taken  and  falls  upon  Saul  of  Benjamin,  who, 
however,  is  not  at  first  unanimously  accepted  (x.  x  7-270) .  About 
a  month  later  (x.  276;  see  Revised  Version,  margin),  Saul — with 
Samuel  (xi.  7) — leads  an  army  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  deliver 
Jabesh-Gilead  from  the  Ammonites,  and  is  im>w  recognized  as 
king.  Samuel  in  a  farewell  address  formally  alxticates  his  office, 
reviews  the  past  history,  and,  after  convincing  the  people  of  the 
responsibility  they  had  incurred  in  choosing  a  king,  promises 
to  remain  idways  their  intercessor  (xii.,  cf.  Jer.  xv.  i).  So, 
according  to  one  view,  Samuel's  death  marks  a  vital  change  in 
the  fortunes  of  Israel  (xxv.  x,  xxviii.  3,  6,  15).  But,  according 
to  an  earlier  account,  instead  of  a  state  of  peace  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Philistines  (vii.  X4)  the  people  groan  under  their  yoke,  and 
the  position  of  Is^el  moves  Yahweh  to  pity.  Samuel  is  a  local 
seer  consulted  by  Saul,  and  is  bidden  by  Yahweh  to  see  in  the 
youth  the  future  ruler.  Saul  is  privately  anointed  and  receives 
^various  signs  as  proof  of  his  new  destiny  (ix.  x-x.  x6).  Despite 
the  straitened  circumstances'  of  Israel,  an  anny  is  mustered,  a 
sudden  blow  is  struck  at  the  Philistines,  and,  as  before,  super- 
natural assistance  is  at  hand.  The  Hebrews  who  had  fled  across 
the  Jordan  (xiiL  7),  or  who  had  sought  refuge  in  caverns  (xiii.  6, 
xiv.  xx),  or  had  joined  the  enemy  .(xiv.  21),  rallied  together  and 
a  decisive  victory  is  obtained.  That  these  two  accounts  are 
absolutely  contradictory  is  now  generally  recognized  by  Biblical 
scholars,  and  it  is  to  the  former  (and  later)  of  them  that  the  simple 
story  of  Samuel's  youth  at  Shiloh  will  belong.  Next  we  find  that 
Samuel's  interest  on  behalf  of  the  Israelite  king  is  transferred 
to  David,  the  founder  of  the  Judaean  dynasty,  and  it  is  his 
part  to  announce  the  rejection  of  Saul  and  Yahweh's  new 
decision  (xiii.  76-150,  xv.  xo>35,  xxviii.  17),  to  anoint  the  young 
David,  and,  as  head  of  a  small  community  of  prophets,  to 
protect  him  from  the  hostility  of  Saul  (xvi.  X-X3,  xix.  18-34). 

■  All  these  features  in  the  life  of  Samuel  reflect  the  varying  tradtti6ns 
regarding  a  figure  who,  like  Elijah  and  Elisha,  held  an  important 
place  in  N.  Israelite  historv.  That  he  was  an  Ephrathite  and  lived 
at  Ramah  may  only  be  due  to  the  incorporation  of  one  cycle  of 
specifically  local  tradition;  the  name  of  nis  grandfather  Jeroham 
(or  Jerabmecl,  so  Septuagint)  suggests  a  soutnem  origin,  and  one 
may  compare  the  relation  between  Saul  and  the  Kcmtcs  (i  Sam. 
XV.  6)  or  Jehu  and  the  Rcchabites  (3  Kings  X.  i^).  But,  although 
his  great  victory  in  i  Sam.  yii.  may  imply  that  he  was  properiy  a 
secular  leader,  comparable  to  OthnicI,  Gideon  or  Jephthah  (see 
I  Sam.  xii.  1 1 ,  cf .  Hcb.  xi.  33),  the  idea  of  non-hereditary  rulers  over 
all  Israel  in  the  pre-monarchical  ^e  is  a  later  theory  (see  Judges). 
However,  so  epoch-making  an  event  as  the  institution  of  the  monarchy 
natumlly  hda  a  prominent  place  in  later  ideas  and  encouraged  the 
erowth  of  tradition.  The  Saul  who  became  the  first  king  of  N. 
Israel  must  needs  be  indebtud  to  the  influence  of  the  profMiet  (cf. 
Jehu  in  3  Kings  ix.).  While  the  figure  of  Samuel  ^ws  m  grandeur, 
the  disastrous  fate  of  Saul  invited  explanation,  which  is  found  in  his 
previous  acts  of  disobedience  (i  Sam.  xv.,  xxviii.  16-18;  cf.  Ahab, 
X  Kings  XX.  35-43).  Further,  while  on  the  one  side  the  institution 
of  the  monarchy  is  subsequently  regarded  as  hostile  to  the  pre- 
eminence ci  Yahwc^,  Samuel's  connexion  with  the  history  of  David 
bclongi  to  a  relatively  late  stage  in  the  history  of  the  wntten  tradi- 
tions where  events  are  viewed  from  a  specifically  Tudaean  aspect. 
Samuel's  name  ultimately  becomes  a  by-word  for  the  inauguration 
and  observance  of  religious  custom  (see  i  Chron.  ix.  33,  xxvi.  a8, 
3  Chron.  xxxv.  18,  Ps.  xcix.  6,  Ecclus.  xhi.  13  sqa.).  According  to 
the  late  post-exilic  genealogies  he  was. of  Leviticaf  origin  (i  Chron. 
vi.  38, 33).   See  further  David;  Samuel,  Books  of;  Saul. 

(S.  A.  C.) 

SAMUEL  OF  NEHARDEA,  usually  called  Mak  Samuel  or 

YAt^iNAi  {c.  X65-C.  357),  Babylonian  Rabbi,   was  bom   in 

Nahardea  in  Babylonia  and  died  there  c.  357.   He  is  associated 
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with  the  fame  of  his  great  oontemporaxy  Rab  (Abba  Araka 
q.t.).  Besides  his  mastery  in  the  traditional  Law,  which  added 
much  to  the  growing  reputation  of  the  Rabbinic  Academy  of 
his  native  town,  Samijel  was  ^uned  for  his  scientific  attainments. 
|n  particuhu:  hh  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  profound,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  a>mpile  a  Calendar  of  the  Jewish  year, 
thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  fixation  of  the  festivals  by  means 
of  scientific  calculations.  But  Samuel's  fame  rests  on  the 
service  which  he  rendered  in  adapting  the  life  of  the  Jews  of  the 
diaspora,  to  the  law  of  the  land.  "  The  law  of  the  State  is  binding 
law,"  was  the  principle  which  Samuel  enunciated,  here  canying 
to  its  logical  outcome  the  admonition  of  Jeremiah.  When  the 
king  of  Persia,  Shapur,  captured  Masaca-Caesarea,  the  Cappa- 
dodan  capital,  Samuel  refused  to  mourn  for  the  13,000  Jews 
who  lost  their  lives  in  its  defence.  As  Graet2  says: "  To  Jeremiah 
and  Mar  Samuel  Judaism  owes  the  possibility  of  existence  in  a 
foreign  country." 

Sec  Giaetz,  History  of  tke  Jews  (English  tnmalation),  vol.  iL 
ch-  xix.  (I.  A.) 

SAMUEL,  BOOKS  OP,  two  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
in  the  Jewish  canon  are  ranked  among  the  Former  Prophets 
^_.  (Joshua-Kings),  in  contrast  to  the  Latter  Prophets 
J^J^  (Isaiah-Malachi).  The  th'visibn  into  two  (like  the  two 
nutamit  Hebrew  books  of  Kings)  follows  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Vulgate,  whose  four  books  of  "kingdoms  " 
onrespond  to  the  Hebrew  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  Both 
Samuel  and  Kings,  like  Judges,  are  made  up  of  a  series  of  extracts 
and  abstracts  from  various  sources,  worked  over  from  time  to 
time  by  successive  editors,  and  freely  handled  by  cop3rists  down 
to  a  comparatively  late  date,  as  is  shown  by  the  numerous 
and  <rften  important  variations  between  the  Hebrew  text  and 
the  Greek  version  (Septuagint).  The  main  redaction  of  Judges 
and  Kings  was  made  under  the  influence  of  tlie  ideas  which 
characterise  Deuteronomy,  that  is,  after  the  reforms  ascribed 
to  Josiah  (a  Kings  xxiii.);  but  in  Samuel  the  "  Deuteronomistic  " 
hand  is  much  less  prominent  and  the  chronological  system  .which 
runs  through  Judges  and  Kings  occurs  only  sporadically.  The 
book  of  Samuel  completes,  the  history  of  the  "  judges  "  of  Israel, 
(nth  century  B.C.),  and  begins  by  relating  the  events  which 
led  to  the  institution  of  the  monarchy  under  Saul,  the  part  played 
by  Samuel  being  especially  prominent  (i  Sam.  i.~xiv.).  The 
mterest  is  then  transferred  to  David,  the  founder  of  the  Judaeiin 
dynasty,  and  his  early  life  is  narrated  with  great  wealth  of  detail. 
As  Saul  loses  the  divine  favour,  David's  position  advances 
until,  after  the  death  of  Saxil  and  the  overthrow  of  Israel,  he 
gains  the  allegiance  of  a  disorganized  people  (x  Sanu  xv-^a  Sam. 
iv.),  and  Jerusalem  becomes  the  centre  of  his  empiro  (v.-*viii.) 
— c.  1000  B.C.  A  more  connected  narrative  is  now  given  of 
the  history  of  David  (ix.-xx.) ,  which  is  separated  from  the  account 
of  his  death  and  Solomon's  acccuion  (i  Kings  i.  ii.)  by  an  appendix 
<tf  miscellaneous  contents  (xxL-xxiv.).  Three  lines  of  interest 
are  to  be  recognized:  (a)  that  naturally  taken  by  Israel  (the 
i^rthem  kingdom)  in  the  history  of  .its  first  king,  Saul;  (b) 
the  W^«"g  position  of  the  prophets  in  the  political  and  religious 
events;  and  (c)  the  superiority  of  the  JudaMn  dynasty,  a  feature 
of  paramount  importance  in  the  study  of  a  book  which  has  come 
oltimatdy  through  Judaean  hands.  (On  the  ambiguity  of  the 
name  "  Israel,"  see  Jews.  §  5.) 

Proof  of  the  diversity  of  sources  Is  found  in  the  vaxinng  character 
of  the  narxatives  (historical,  romantic,  &c.) ;  in  the  dinerent  Utjcrary 
ctyles  (annalistic,  detailed  and  vivid,  I>euteronomic) ;  in  the  reprcsen- 
tatkm  of  di£Fcrent  standpoints  and  tastes;  in  the  concluding  sum- 
oanes.  i  Sam.  xiv.  ^7-51  compared  with  xv.,  3  Sam.  viii.  conopared 
vith  X.;  in  the  double  lists  in  a  Sam.  viii.  15*18,  icx.  a3-ao,  &c. 
The  religious  views  are  so  varied  that  a  single  writer  or  even  a  single 
age  cannot  be  postulated;  note  especially  I  Sam.  xv.  27  seq.  con- 
trasted with  the  use  of  teraphim  in  xix.  13,  and  the  different  con- 
ceptions of  Yahweh  (1  Sam.  xiL  ai  seq.,  xv.  aa  and  xxvL  19,  &c.).^ 

^  It  is  of  coarse  necessary  to  note  carefully  whether  the  religious 
ideas  have  Any  real  chronological  value.  Thus,  x  Sam.  xvii.  ^6, 
46  seq.  contain  ideas  of  Yahweh  characterisric  of  exilic  and  poot-exuic 
writings  (see  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Ency.  Bib.  col.  X75$),  but  no  proof  of  an 
cariy  date  is  furnished  by  xxvi.  196  (cf.  Rutli  1.  16,  i  Kings  xx.  23, 
a  Kinss  xvii.  26  seq.):  or  a  Sam.  xxiv.  1  (cf.  i  Kings  xxti.  20,  Esek. 
sdv.  9},  or  a  Sam.  xxL  x  (note  drought  as  the  punishment  for  not 
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Unsystematic  additiona  appear  to  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  we  not  seldom  find  two  accounts 
of  the  same  events  which  not  only^differ  in  detail  but  are  certainly 
of  very  different  date.  Thus,  the  saying  "  Is  Saul  also  among  the 
prophets?"  (i  Sam.  ».  la)  finds  another  explanation  in  xix.  18-34. 
where  Samuel  holdb  a  new  position  as  head  of  a  community  of 
prophets  and  the  words  are  adapted  to  an  incident  in  the  history  of 
David,  who  flees  north  (not  south)  and  is  wondrously  preserved. 
The  episode,  with  the  interview  between  Saul  and  Samuel,  and 
with  its  interesting  attitude  to  Saul  and  to  the  prophets,  was  evi- 
dently unknown  to  the  writer  of  xv.  35.  Other  and  more  profound 
differences  relating  to  the  rise  of  the  monarchy  (i  a),  the  career  of 
Saul  (S  3)  and  David's  conquest  of  Jerusalem  (§  4)  represent  irre- 
concilable historical  background. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  Samud  and  Saul. 
The  introductory  account  (i.-iv.  la)  of  the  birth,  dedication  and 
calling  of  the  young  prophet  Samuel  is  a  valuable  2.  tnstHm' 
picture  of  religious  life  at  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh.  oom  0/ 
It  is  connected  by  the  prophecy  of  the  punishment  cA«maa- 
of  the  house  of  Eli  (ui.  xx  sqq.)  with  the  defeat  of  the  *'*^' 
Israelites  by  the  Philistines  at  Ebenezer  near  Aphek,  the  loss  of 
the  ark  (iv.  xfr-22),  and  its  subsequent  fortunes  (v.-vii.  1).  A 
Philistine  oppression  of  twenty  years  ends  when  Samuel,  here 
the  recognized  /'  judge  "  of  Israel,  gains  a  great  victoiy  at 
Ebenezer  near  Mizi>ah  (vii.).  But  the  overthrow  of  the  Philistines 
is  also  ascribed  to  Saul  (xiv.),  there  is  no  room  for  both  in  the 
history  of  the  prophet  (see  vii.  14),  and  it  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  two  conflicting  representations  have  been  com- 
bined. In  one  {a)  Samuel,  after  his  victory,  continues  to  rule 
peacefully  as  a  theocratic  Judge  over  the  Israelites,  the  people 
demand  a' king,  and  although  their  request  is  viewed  as  hostile 
to  the  worship  of  Yahweh  the  tribes  are  summoned  at  Mizpah 
and  the  sacred  lot  falls  upon  Saul'  of  Benjamin  (vii.  viii.  x. 
X7-27).  But  in  the  other  {h)  the  Phib'stines  have  occupied  the 
heart  of  the  land,  the  Israelites  are  thoroughly  disorganized, 
and  their  miserable  condition  moves  Vah  wch  to  send  as  a  deliverer 
the  otherwise  unknown  Saul,  who  is  anointed  by  Samuel,  a  seer 
of  local  renown  (ix.  x-x.  16,  xiiL  xiv.).  The  conclusion  of  the 
former  is  found  in  Samuel's  farewell  address  (xii.)  and  the  entire 
repre^ntation  of  Samuel's  position,  Saul's  rise,  and  the  character- 
istic attitude  towards  the  monarchy  (viii.  7,  x.  19,  xii.  la,  cf. 
Deut.  xvii.'X4-2o,  Judg.  viii.  22  seq.,  Hos.  viii.  4,  xiii.  ix),  separate 
if  sharply  from  the  relatively  fragmentary  narrative  in  (6); 
see  further  Samuel.  •  The  former,  now  predominating,  account 
(a)  is  that  of  the  Deuteronomic  school,  and,  although  a  runn^ 
ing  narrative,  appears  on  closer  inspection  to  be  based  upon 
earlier  sources  of  different  origin.  The  account  of  Eli,  Shiloh 
and  the  ark  (i.-iii.)  is  the  natural  prelude  to  iv.-vii.  x,  where, 
however,  we  lose  sight  of  Samuel  and  the  prophecy.  The 
punishment  of  Eli  and  his  sons  (iv.)  becomes  a  passing  interest,- 
and  the  fate  of  the  ark  is  by  no  means  so  central  an  idea  as  its 
wonder-working  in  the  Philistine  territory.  Moreover,  the  sequel 
of  the  defeat  in  iv.  is  not  stated,  although  other  allusions  to  the 
fall  of  Shiloh  (Jer.  viL  X2-X5,  xxvi.  6,  9,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60  sqq.), 
and  the  subsequent  reappearance  of  the  priestly  family  at  Nob 
(xxi.  seq.)  have  led  most  scholars  to  the  conclusion  that  a  fuller 
account  of  the  events  mus^  have  been  extant.  A  narrative  of 
Eli  and  the  priesthood  of  Shiloh  has  probably  been  used  to  form 
an  introduction  to  Samuel's  victory  (vii.),  and  it  has  been  supple- 
mented partly  by  the  account  of  the  early  Jife  of  the  future 
prophet  and  judge  (note  the  present  abrupt  introduction  of  Eli 
in  i.  3)  and  partly  by  narratives  of  the  history  of  the  ark  (v. 
seq.).  That  this  section  was  handled  at  a  relatively  late  period 
is  dear  not  only  from  the  presence  of  the  Deuteronomic  prophecy 
in  ii.  27-36  (see  §  6),  but  also  from  the  insertion  of  Hannah's 
psaJm  (ii.  x-xo)— the  prototype  of  the  "  Magnificat  "—a  post- 
exilic  passage,  "probably  composed  in  celebration  of  some 
national  success"  (Driver),  the  present  suitability  of  which 
rests  upon  the  interpretation  placed  on  verse  5. 

For  the  more  fragmentary  account  of  Saul's  rise  (ix.  x-x.  16,  xiii. 
a-7a,  i5*-a3,  xiv.  1-47).  see  above,  page  194.  Chapter  xi..  where  he 
leads  Israel  and  Judah  to  the  rescue  of  their  kinsmen  of  Jabcsh-Gilead, 

rebuilding  the  temple,  Y  x%.  i.;  or  for  not^  attending  the  feast  <^ 
Tabernades,  Zech.  xiv.  16-19).' 
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rcprcaents  a  situation  which  belong*  to  (a)  riither  than  to  the  state 
of  chaos  represented  in  (6) ;  it  describes  now  the  newlv-elected  king 
proved  hb  worth  (cf.  x.  37,  xi.  12  seq.).  The  compiler  has  used  a 
story  in  which  Saul  is  a  private  individual  of  Gib^h,  whither  the 
messengers  came  in  the  course  of  their  mission  (xL  A  seq  J.  Thisi 
valuable  narrative  is  of  quite  distinct  origin.  Further,  Samuel's 
speech  includes  himself  among  the  past  judges  fxiL  il,  cf.  vii.),  and 
refers  to  an  Ammonite  invasion  (v.  12).  Tne  latter  nnds  no  place 
in  the  present  history,  although  the  local  story  of  Jephthah's  de- 
liverance of  Gilcad  (Judg.  xL)lias  been  treated  as  the  occasion  of  a 
general  Ammonite  oppression,  which  leads  to  an  Israelite  gathering, 
also  at  Mizpah  Qudg.  x.  7,  9,  17).  For  other  evidence  of  com- 
positcness  in  this  section,  see  A.  Loda,  Etudes  de  Mologie  (Piaris, 
1901)1  PP*  259-384,  and  below,  (  6. 

Satd. — ^Saul's  reign  is  introduced  in  xiii.  x  where  a  Uank 
has  been  left  for  his  age  at  accession  (some  MSS.  insert  "  thirty  ") ; 
the  duration  of  his  reign  is  also  textually  uncertain. 
tiagdom  '^^  formula  is  parallel  to  that  in  3  Sam.  ii.  xo  seq., 
otSamL  V.  4  scq.,  and  frequently  in  tjie  Book  of  Kings,  witli  the 
additional  feature  that'  the  age  at  accession,  there 
usually  confined  to  the  Judaean  kings,  is  here  given  for  the 
Israelite  Saiil  and  his  son  Ishbosheth  (i.e.  Ishbaal).  The  summary 
in  xiv.  47  sqq.  is  evidently  by  an  admirer;  it  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  reference  to  the  continuous  Philistine  warfare 
(v.  52,  contrast  vii.  13)  which  forms  an  introduction  to  the  life 
of  David.  This  summary  gives  a  picture  of  Saul's  ability  and 
position  which  differs  so  markedly  from  the  subsequent  more 
extensive  narratives  of  David's  history  that  its  genuineness  has 
sometimes  been  questioned;  nevertheless  it  is  substantiated 
by  the  old  poem  quoted  from  the  Book  of  Jashar  in  3  Sara.  i. 
19-27,  and  a  fundamental  divergence  in  the  traditions  may  be 
assumed.  Similarly  in  3  Sam.  ii.  8-ioa,  the  length  of  Ishbaal's 
reign  conflicts  with  the  history  of  David  (ii.  xx  and  iv.  x-v.  3), 
and  the  reorganization  of  (north)  Israel  with  the  aid  of  Abner 
does  not  accord  with  other  traditions  which  represent  David 
as  the  deliverer  of  (all?)  Israel  from  the  Philistine  yoke  (iii. 
18,  xix.  9).  But  S.  8-xoa,  in  common  with  x  Sam.  xiii.  x,  ziv. 
47-51  (cf.  also  the  introduction  in  x  Sam.  vii.  3  and  the  con- 
clusion vii.  15-17),  are  of  a  literary  character  different  from  the 
detailed  narratives;  the  redactional  or  annalistic  style  is  notice- 
able, and  they  contain  features  characteristic  of  the  annals 
which  form  the  framework  of  Kings.*  In  Kings  the  Israelite 
and  Judaean  records  are  kept  carefully  separate  and  the  in- 
dependent standpoint  of  each  is  at  once  obvious.  Here,  however, 
much  complication  arises  from  the  combination  of  traditions 
of  distinct  origin:  independent  records  of  Saul  having  been 
revised  or  supplemented  by  writers  whose  interest  lay  in  David. 
Little  old  tradition  of  Saul  is  preserved.  The  disastrous  over- 
throw of  Israel  in  the  north  (xxxi.)  finds  its  explanation  in  an 
interview  with  the  dead  Samuel  (xxviii.  3-35,  here  a  famotis 
prophet),  where  the  Israelite  catastrophe  is  foreshadowed,  and 
Saul  learns  that  he  has  lost  the  favour  of  Yahweh,  and  that  his 
kingdom  will  pass  to  David  (w.  X6-X9).  Allusion  is  made  to  his 
campaign  against  Amalek  (mentioned  in  ziv.  48  apparently  as 
an  active  enemy),  the  story  of  which  contains  another  denuncia- 
tion and  again  a  reference  to  the  coming  supremacy  of  David 
(xv.  28).  This  peoiliar  treatment  of  Said's  history  by  writers  of 
the  prophetical  school  (cf.  Ahab  in  x  Kings  xz.  35-43)  has  been 
adapted  to  the  life  of  David,  and  the  Amalekite  war  (i  Sam. 
XV.)  is  now  the  prelude  to  the  anointing  of  the  youth  of  Bethlehem 
by  Samuel  (xvi.  x  sqq.) .  Yet  another  account  of  Saul's  rejection 
is  found  in  xiii.  8-14,  even  before  his  defeat  of  the  Philistines, 
and  Saul  is  warned  of  the  impending  chaxnge  (cf.  v.  13  seq.  with 
2  Sam.  vii.  11-16).  But  the  incident  was  evidently  unknown 
to  the  author  of  chap,  xv.,  and  in  this  subordination  of  the  history 
of  Saul  to  that  of  David,  in  the  reshaping  of  writings  by  specifically 
Judaean  hands,  we  have  a  preliminary  clue  to  the  literaiy  growth 
of  the  book. 

The  unambiguous  allusions  in  xiu.  13  seq.',  zv  a6-38,  and  the 
anointing  of  David  by  5>amucl  in  xvi.  are  ignored  in  the  narratives  of 
the  rcbtions  between  David  and  Saul,  of  whose-  first  meeting  two 

*  Characteristic  expressions  of  Deuteronomtc  writers  are  found  in 
I  Sam.  xiv.  47  6cq.  (cp.  judg.  ii.  14  sqq.) :  similarly  in  the  (north) 
Israelite  writer  in  2  Kings  xiu.  3  sqq.  (see  Kings). 


cOntradictoiy  accounts  are  given  (contrast  xvi.  3i  sqq.  and  xv8. 
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,5  sqq.).   The  independent  stories  01  David  place  him  m  the  «outh  of 
udan,  an  outlaw  with  a  large  following,  or  a  vassal  of  the 
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_  .  _  „.  Philistines; 

and  his  raids  upon  south  Judaean  clans. are  treated  as  attacks  upon 
Saul's  kingdom  (xxvii.  10-12).  But  the  earlier  stages  are  extremely 
confused.  Two  very  similar  narratives  describe  Saul's  pursuit  oJT 
David  in  the  Judaean  desert  (xxiv.  xxvi.)'  The  main  points  are 
Saul'^  confession  and  his  recognitiqn  that  David  would  prevail 

gxvL  31-25);  the  latter  is  more  embhatic  when  he  foresees  that 
avid  will  gain  the  kinedom  of  Israel  and  he  adjures  him  to  apue 
his  seed  (xxiv.  30-23).  This  last  feature  if  prominent  in  xxiii.  15-18 
(the  prelude  to  xxiv.),  where  .a  passage  is  inserted  to  describe  the 
covenant  between  David  and  Saul's  son  Jonathan.  The  account 
of  David's  flight  is  equally  intricate.  The  tradition  that  David  slew 
Goliath,  brought  his  head  to  Jerusalem,  and  deposited  his  sword  in 
Nob  (xviL,  cf.  xjd.  o,  xxii.,ro)  is  incompatible  with  the  simpler  notice 
in  3  bam,  xxL  19  (i  Chron.  xx.  5  seeks  to  avoid  the  discrepancy) ; 
and  even  if  the  name  Goliath  be  a  later  addition  to  the  story  of  some 
great  expl<Mt  (A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  Sam.,  pp.  133, 149).  pr  a  descriptive 
title  (W.  E.  Barnes,  Ckron,,  p.  104),  it  is  surely  difficult,  on  historical 
grounds,  to  reconcile  David's  recurring  fignts  with  the  Philistines 
with  his  subsequent  escape  from  Saul  to  Achtsh  of  Gath  (xxvii.; 
already  anticipated  in  xxi.  lO-iO:  see  further  i  6.  Saul's  jealousy, 
however,  b  in  some  way  kindled,  and  there  u  already  a  hint  at 
David's  succession  (xviii.  8  sqq.,  Septuagint  omits  10  sea.).  The 
stories  of  Merab  (xviii.  17-10)  and  Michal  (»*.  30  sqq.)  are  duplicate, 
and  a  number  of  internal  difficulties  throughout  are  only  partially 
removed  in  the  shorter  text  of  the  Septuaeint.  In  xx.  David  hsis 
realised  Saul's  hatred;  but  Jonathan  scarcely  credits  it,  although  in 
xix.  1-7  Saul  had  instructed  his  attendants  to  day  the  youth  and  his 
son  haud  effected  a  reconciliation.  This  is  ignored  also  in  xix.  8-10 
(cf.  xviii.  ro  seq.,  xx.  31  soq.),  and  again  in  vs.  11-17  .where  David  is 
saved  by  Mkrhal  his  wife  (see  xxv.  44),  and  in  vs.  iB-34  (Dsvid  with 
Samuel,  see  1 1  end).  Even  in  xx.  the  urgent  preparations  for  flight 
are  dek^ed  m  vp.  II-I71  where  Jonathan  entreats  David's  kindness 
for  his  descendants  (sec  3  Sam.  ix.  i,  below),  and  again  in  vo.  40^43, 
.where  the  second  meeting  with  a  renewal  of  the  covenant  stiutinea 
the  preceding  plans.* 

David. — ^All  the  stories  of  the  relations  between  the  founders 
of  the  respective  monarchies  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  the 
disentanglement  of  distinct  series  of  narratives  is  a 

task  of  the  greatest  difficulty.*    They  reflect  in  varying    _     

forms  the  popular  interest  in  David  and  are  of  the  «/osvml 
greatest  value  in  illustrating  current  traditions,  thought 
and  styles  of  literature.  Apart  from  the  more  detailed  and  coa- 
tinuous  history,  there  axe  miscellaneous  passages  in  2  Sam.  v.-viiL, 
with  introduction  (v.  x-3),  and  a  concluding  chapter  rounding 
off  his  reign  (viii.).  A  similaf  collection  in  zzi.-znv.  severs 
the  narratives  in  iz.-zz.  from  David's  death  in  x  Kings  L-ii. 
Their  contents  range  over  all  periods,  from  the  Amalekite  war 
(viii.  X3,  cf.  X  Sam.  zzz.)  to  David's  "  hist  words "  (zziiL  x, 
but  see  x  kings  L  and  ii.  x).  In  particular  they  narrate  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Jebusites  (v.  6-xo)  and  other 
fights  in  that  district  as  far  as  Goer  (vp.  X7-25),  the  purchase  of 
land  from  a  Jebusite  for  the  erection  of  an  altar  (zziv.;  see 
X  Chron.  zzi.-zzii.  x,  2  Chron.  iiL  x),  and  the  remarkable  stoiy 
of  the  pacification  of  the  Gibeonites  (zzi.  1-X4).  With  the 
conflicts  in  v.  are  desely  coimected  the  exploits  in  zzi.  15  sqq., 
xxiii.  8  sqq.,  and  the  probability  of  some  disarrangement  is 
supported  by  the  repetition  of  the  list  of  offidals  in  viii.  x5-x8 
and  xz.  33-36,  which  many  scholars  (after  Budde)  attribute  to 
the  later  insertion  of  iz.-zz.  33.  On  this  view,  at  an  earlier 
stage  the  two  groups  v.-^viii.,[zzL-zziv.  were  contiguous — ^though 

*  It  IS  difficult  to  decide  which  !s  the  older;  for  xxvL  see  eqiedally 
M.  L6hr,  Sam.,  p.  xiv.;  H.  Gressmann.  Sckriftem  d.  A.  T.,  ad  icci 
for  xxiv.  see  W.  W.  Guth.  Joum.  of  Bibl.  LU,  (iS(06),  pp.  114  sqq. 

*  The  keen  interest  in  Jonathan  is  also  conspicuous  at  the  veiy 
commencement  of  Saul's  career,  where  the  youth  (in  tx.  Saul  himaeu 
appears  to  be  represented  as  an  inexperienced  youth)  b  the  centre 
of  the  narrative  (see  xiiL  ^,  xiv.  1-14,  i^,  si,  27-45),  rather  than  the 
father  who  now  achieves  the  task  to  which  he  was  called  by  Yahweh. 
But  the  revision  has  been  too  complicated  for  any  satisfactory  dis- 
cussion of  the  literary  stages. 

«0n  the  attempts  (especially  of  K.  Budde,  Richter  «.  Sam$ui^ 
1890,  and  elsewhere)  to  recover  here  the  Yahwistic  (or  Judaean) 
and  Elohistic  (or  Ephraimite)  sources  of  the  Hexateuch,  see  the 
criticisms  of  B.  Stade,  Tkeolet.  LU.  Zeitmng  (1896),  No.  i :  Steuer- 
nagel,  ib.  (1903),  No.  17;  W.  Riedel,  Tkeol.  LU.  Blatt  (1904),  No.  3. 
GoL  38;  also  H.  P.  Smith,  Joum.  Bibl.  lAL,  15  (1896),  pp.  x-8; 
and  W.  W.  Guth.  Die  dltere  Schicht  in  den  Endklungfn  Mer  Saui  u. 
Daoid  (IQ04) :  and  "  Unity  of  the  Older  Saul-David  Narratives  "  (pes 
noteaaoovej* 
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n  tbdi  fraetiS  tona  or  otdaJ  Buddt'i  lurtber 
anKiuson  uiii  i  Klogi  i.  U.  1-9,  ij  aqq.  were  likewiK  wwiliBi 
{Sam.  p.  n.)  is  >1m>  vikwUe,  ucc  (a)  1  Sun.  v.-viiL  (with 
nL-ndv.)  &idi  its  lutunl  coniiniuiion.  on  [he  uulosy  of 
the  Deutenaomic  (omfdler'i  Ininework'  in  Kings,  in  i  Kin^  iL 
tD-Ti,iii,  i,tiA{b)  1  Kings v.jscq.{slsol>euleivnamic)apiiciUy 
polats  hick  to  the  lummsiy  ol  tix  wsis  in  a  Sun.  viiL  It  is 
conuDoaty  rccognisnl  thai  (be  compilcl  of  >  Sun.  v.-viii.  bis 
wrongly  placed  aflrr  the  caplule  oi  Jerusilem  (v.  6  sqq,)  the 
conflict  with  the  Philistines  (v.  i;  >qq.),  whae  tbe  "  bdd  "  li 
Dot  Zion  but  some  plsce  of  ntrett,  perhaps  AduUun  {cf.  xiiii. 
14).  This  beini  lo,  the  conflicts  in  ni.  15  tqq.,  wiii.  S  tqq., 
which  are  located  iiDUnd  Ga.th,  Lehi  (id  lud  cdiL  11},  Pi*- 
jl^mTTiipi  (to  «.  g;  see  1  -Chron.  id.  13)^  Bethlehem,  snd  the 
vsBey  of  Bqthaim,  should  slso  precede  the  occupation  of 
J^aSftlem  and  the  subsec^uent  partition  of  territory  among 
David's  sons  and  others  (e.f.  riii.  53,  near  Bethel).  These 
pasuge*  combine  to  fuiaish  a  representation  at  the  events 
leading  to  Ibe  capture  of  the  capital  which  is  distinct  from  and 
DOW  lupeneded  by  the  detailed  narratives  in  ii.  iv-iv.  Here, 
Ishbaal  ii  east  of  the  Jordan,  David's  men  sic  eogaged  in  fighting 
Benjamin  and  Israel— even  at  Gibeon  (about  6  m.  N.W.  of 
Jenualem).  the  interest  of  the  Ustocy  is  in  David')  former 
relations  iilib  Israel  at  Saul's  court,  and  be  b  ngaidcd  a*  the 
future  deliverer  of  (be  oppre«cd  people.  These  stories  are,  in 
fart,  o(  a  stamp  triib  the  detailed  narralives  already  noiiced 
(f  3),  and  Ihey  conflict  with  the  fragmcnlaiy  traditions  of 
David's  steps  to  Jerusalem  as  seriously  as  the  popular  nanativca 
of  Satil  conflicted  with  older  evidence.  But  already  Josh.  ij. 
1;.  ".  63;  Judg.  L  II,  M,  35.  *«■  "o-n;  »  Sun.  v.  6  {cf. 
uL  j),  indicate  the  presence  of  a  line  of  alien  dties  including 
Jenualem  itself,  and  would  point  to  ui  important  alien  district, 
the  esislence  of  which  obviously  bears  upon  the  trustwoithiness 
of  tbe  group  of  narratives  endrcling  Bethlehem  of  Judah  and 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  the  tiadjlional  homes  of  David  and  S&ul.* 
On  Ibe  otiier  hand,  this  would  igiuiie  the  representation  of 
(Dorth)  Israelite  eitessaa  over  Judafa  by  Joshua  and  Saul,* 
and  it  may  be  bfeired  that  we  have  to  allow  for  absolutely 
diSemt  and  conflicting  standpoints  in  regard  to  tbe  history 
of  tk  district,  and  that  the  Judaeu  tradition*  of  Dsvid  once 
bad  their  own  independent  account  of  the  occupation  of  Jeru- 
salrsn  and  its  neighbouibood^    The  fragments  preserved  in 


t  from 
I's  relations  to  Saul's  family 


lo)  find 


Ihcy  throw  soother  li^t  upon  Di 

(riL  1-14);  sod  the ' '  ' 

figures  of  Gath,  &c.  (1         .      . .      . 

no  place  by  the  vde  of  the  more  detailed  records  of  Daviu  a 
Bojoum  vnder  the  protection  of  a  king  of  Gath,  one  of  a  conf  edor- 
alionof  Philislinedties(i  Sam.iivii.,iiii.1.  It  is  probable  that 
popular  stories  of  the  cont{ucst  of  the  euher  inhabitants  have 
been  applied  to  the  Philistines;  their  general  cbaiacter  asucistn 
thed  with  the  legends  of  Ibe  "  sons  of  Anak  ''  who  enter  into 
Jwlaeaa  (perhaps  originally  Calcbite)  tradition  elsewhere 
(Num.  liii.  11;  Josh.  li.  11  leq..  iv.  14;  see  Budde,  Sam., 
p.  JIB  seq.).'  Several  btricite  Uteruy  problem)  however  at 
^  CofniU.  NowaeiL,  Stennlng  add  Kenned)^  C«e  Liietalitn,  below) 


K  pioved.  and  deal*  1 


"3 


iteraiy  growth  a 


and  li.-n.,  since,  apart  from  (heir  eu 
distinct  units,  (hey  have  undetgonc  some 
when  compilm  bioujtbt  them  into  tbdi  present  form. 
The  Hory  of  David  and  Bathaheba,  an  Incideiit  placed  ia  the 

(■.-aiLi  with  i.  ii-V)  cf.  viiL  I'S).  coaseccs  itself  through  tbe  pro- 
phecy in  liL  I0-I3  with  tbe  lubscquent  family  fnids,  in  partieiilat 
with  Absalom's  rebellioii  (cf.  avi.»l  seq.).  and  again  with  I  KinasL,' 
where  Adooijah's  revolt  rotiies  Bathiheba  to  persuade  David  to 
fulfil  some  promise  of  his  (o  recognise  her  young  ion  SoloohOD  as  hii 
heir  (L  13. 17. 11,  >9  seq.).  The  iccttan  is  sn  admirable  ipedniea  of 
hisloriocnphy.  Thewholeisclosely linkedlogetherlciranoateniible 
purpov,  a  cbronologkal  scheme  runs  throughout  (nii-  S3.  3S.  alv. 
ifl  and  IV.  7l,*  sDirthe  •rctim  conclude*  with  an  account  both  of 
David's  dcilh  and  of  SoliHnan's  accesnsn  (lee  further  SOLOHOH). 
"     -"  ■  ■     (Wellhaii«en.Ct™ll,Kitte1,&c.i. 


H.  P.  Smii 


of  the  related  pauages, 
AT.  <u,>>^ni*-  vuuuuc/,  VII  >«.  J  >n.  iKiuw.  and  the  authenticity  of 
■vi.  ai-JJ  in  i(*  present  context  ia  not  beyond  doubt  (see  alto 
AHtTuopHSL).  AJthough  jDtL  i.ra  and  ia.  are  of  entirely  distinct 
ttandpointi,*  both  are  presuppoKd  in  avL  5-1^.  nix.  16-13,  and  in 

Hflir  the'  i^nion  of  ia..  whiirtfl^c'  ope'nuig  word^  ol  ilTl  '^x  tac" 


.III  murriitailieJacdaaaahi)wayloGi]gal  (t.40).> 
J  (h^iE  ilLcmuiilerof  Amanda.  A  sag.)  is  parallel  to 
li.  t2  si^elJ.  ^"(1  (be  two  (now  preceding  the  arparate 
ind  xxL.-A\iv.)  an  cloacly  associated  in  I  Kings  ii.  5. 
<"jLrsGrciuni,v.-viu.,3txL-xxiv.,  are  also  certainly  not 
I  I'.rm.  The  inlreductian  in  v.  t-3  Is  twofold  (>.  3 
Lie  1. 1  Ki|.l,aiidIheliitinliLi.s(notetbeRuimin| 
-.  O  la  timiLjr  In  character  to  uat  in  v.  13-16,  and 
-cQn  rcmrjvoil  Irom  (he  contest  of  the  latter  (cf. 
).  The  pn-tcnie  eta  late  hand  Is  also  proved  by  tbe 
■*.  ivu'i)  and  hy  David's  "  last  words,    which  sever 


iSj.,  I™' 


. .  id  in  the  light  of  1  Kings  v.  j-j,  viii. 
iHavea,  IhouBh  Bol  of  one  stamp.  Con- 
he  building  of  the  temple  (t  Kinp  v. 
'  "•praposalloercct  shouseto  Yahweh 

Vlhe  nai „ 

'a  houB6.  ij,  his  dynai 

aiuKcate*  the  comptesily  of  the  Dcutero- 

urtant  to  Bollfe  that,  as  in  the  aecounl  tt 

»  ^» .,,_..,  of  SglecnoB,  the  introduction  to  it  in  these 

_  Sariu  vi  aeq.)  divides  misccIlsneouB  though  clotely' 

ilerial  (see  Kincs).    On  their  prelude  in  1  Sun.  vi  see 

onflicts  with  giant  heme*  and 


loAecled  with  I  Kingi 
inttast  )  Sara.  vu.  6-S) 
imlctouiees;     llilimi 


Thus,  the  actouni 

le  conquest  of  Jerusalem  ana  its  ojsincT  seems  to  oeiong  to  a 
cycle  of  Judaean  tradition  (d-  Num.  liii.  91,  iS;  t,ftjirrmm 
Josh,  id.  Ill  IV.  14},  which  has  been  a1mo)I  superseded  hu>/ 
by  oihet  (radiiions  of  the  rise  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  ^J^ 
and  by  the  more  popular  narratives  of  early  relation*  "•*■ 
between  tbe  Judaean  David  and  the  (north)  Israelite  king  and 

'  In  Kv.  y  we  must  read /bit  for  ftriy  (the  vow  in  this  veiae  refers 
to  Absalom's  ailc  some  yean  prevmudy). 

•  On  Ihii  and  on  the  charKler  of  the  detailed  namtivei  m  general. 
Ke  B.  Luther  In  E.  Meyer,  IzraAiun  m.  iku  KiukbanlSmmc,  pp. 
,  Kiienlly.  the  studiei  by  W.  Ca>i«ri.  AM/timma  .. 
fM4nuiu«iJeri>ii>i4(i9C9)and7'ki>(.5iuf.ii.Xnl. 


I-,  619  sq 


'  Chap,  li.  belongs  to 


oncem«i  liKJah  alone,  «  the  rrlalcd 

ir,  I.&  10, 14-16,' 19,  xn.  s-14.  "Wii-  ''■ 


'Jrto-ii 


^bialonia  revolt  originally 
ciion  in  David-    Dnormc, 

19,  xii.  1^3  and  la.  i-as. 
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people.  The  persistent  emphasis  upon  such  features  as  the 
rejection  of  Saul,  his  enmity  towards  David,  the  tatter's  chivalry, 
and  his  friendship  for  Jonathan,  will  partly  account  for  the  present 
hterary  intricacies;  and,  on  general  grounds,  traditions  of  quite 
distinct  origin  (Calebite  or  Jerahmeelite;  indigenous  Judaean; 
North  Israelite  or  Benjamite)  are  to  be  expected  in  a  work  now 
in  post-exilic  form.^  David's  history  is  handled  independently 
of  Saul  in  i  Sam.  xxv.;  and  the  narrative,  now  editorially 
connected  with  the  context  (v.  x,  see  xxviii.  3,  and  v.  44,  see 
a  Sam.  iiL  15),  gives  a  valuable  picture- of  his  life  in  the  south 
of  Palestine.'  With  this  notice  his  relations  with  south  Judaean 
cities  in  xxz.  26-31.  His  flight  northwards  to  the  Philistine  king 
of  Gath  (xxvii.)  is  hardly  connected  with  the  preceding  situatfons 
in  xxiv.  17-22,  xxv.  or  xxvi.  21-25,  <^<1  ^  previous  slaughter 
of  the  Philistines  at  Keilah  (xxiii.  1-15)  raises  historical  difficulties. 
This  is  not  to  mention  his  earlier  successes  over  the  same  people, 
which  are  very  explicitly  ignored  in  xxiz.  5,  although  the  famous 
couplet  there  quoted  how  finds  its  only  explanation  in  xviii.  7 
after  the  death  of  Goliath  and  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines. 
The  traditions  of  varying  relations  between  •  Judah  and  the 
Philistines  attached  to  David  (cf .  xxvii.  $  seq.)  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  popular  stories  of  giants  of  Gath,  and  now  form  part  of 
the  joint  history  of  David  and  Saul.  The  independent  narratives 
of  the  latter's  fate  seem  to  represent  one  of  those  disastrous 
attacks  upon  the  north  which  are  familiar  in  the  later  history  of 
the  northern  kingdom  (xxviii.  4,  xxix;  see  Jew^:  History,  §  12). 
The  geographical  data  are  confused  by  the  stories  of  David 
(see  I  Sam.  xxviii.  4,  xxix.  x,  and  the  commentaries),  and,  while 
the  "  Philistines  "  for  once  march  north  to  Jezreel  to  deliver 
their  attack,  David's  presence  is  not  discovered  until  Aphek  is 
reached  (xxix.).  His  journey  is  the  opportimity  for  an  Amalekite 
raid  (xxx.  cf.  xxvii.  8  seq.),  and  this  new  defeat  of  Amalek, 
ascribed  to  David,  proves  a  more  successful  undertaking  than  that 
which  led  to  the  rejection  of  Saul  (xv..  20  seq.  2(^28).  Similarly, 
Saul's  disaster  leaves  Israel  again  in  the  hands  of  the  "  Philis- 
tines "  (xxxi.  7,  cf.  xiii.  6  seq.),  and  it  is  for  David  to  save  the 
people  of  Israel  out  of  their  hands  (2  Sam.  iii.  x8,  cf.  x  Sam.  ix. 
x6).'  The  sequel  to  the  joint  hisUny  has  another  version  of 
Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  L  6-xo,  13-16),  and  an  Amalekite  is  the 
offender;  contrast  his  death  in  i.  15  seq.  with  iv.  10  seq.  The 
chapter  explains  the  transference  oi  the.  royal  insignia  from 
Israel  to  Judah.  Here  is  quoted  (from  the  "  Book  of  Jashar  ") 
the  old  poetical  lament  over  the  death  of  the  valiant 
friends  Saul  and  Jonathan,  describing  their  successful  warlike 
career,  the  wealth  they  brought  the  people,  and  the  vivid  sense 
of  national  misfortune  (i.  19-27).  It  is  utilized  for  the  histoiy  of 
David,  to  whom  its  authorship  is  attributed.  In  general,  it 
appears  that  those  narratives  wherein  the  histories  of  Saul  and 
David  are  combined — very  much  in  the  favour  of  the  lattery- 
were  originally  distinct  from  those  where  (a)  Saul's  figure  is  more 
in  accord  with  the  old  poem  from  the  Book  of  Jashar,  and 
(b)  where  David's  victories  over  prehistoric  giants  and  his  war- 
like movements  to  Jerusalem  pave  the  way  for  the  founda- 
tion— from  a  particular  Judaean  standpoint — of  his  remarkably 
long  dynasty. 

The  literary  problems  of  the  books  of  Samuel  are  those  of  the 
writing  of  the  nistory  of  the  monarchies  from  different  points  of 
£.  utKft.  ^'^^«  ^"^  ^^®  intimate  connexion  of  the  books  with 
^LTj^  those  that  precede  and  follow  shows  that  a  careful  con- 
^Mitetna  stderation  of  the  internal  literary  and  historical  features 
mobtfmt.  of  these  also  is  necessary.  The  first  step  is  the  recognition 
'^^  _  of  a  specific  Dcuteronomic  redaction  m  Joshua— -Kings, 
an  intricate  process  which  extended  into  the  poet-exilic  age.* 
Certain  phenomena  suggest  that  the  first  compilation  was  made 
outside  Judah — in  Israel,  whereas  others  represent  a  Judaean 
and  anti-Israelite  feeling.  The  close  interconnexion  of  Judg.  z.- 
I  Sam.  xiL  is  as  crucial  as  that  of  2  Sam.  v.-i  Kings  ii.   The.  (probably 

'  The  late  genealogy  of  Saul  in  x  Chron.  viii.  29  sqr,:,  ix.  35  sqq., 
IS  evidence  for  a  keen  interest  in  the  Saulidae  in  post -exilic  times. 

'  The  chapter  with  the  prophecy  of  Abigail  may  be  of  Calebite 
origin. 

'  So  also.  David's  wars  (2  Sam.  viii.)  bear  a  certain  resemblance 
to  those  of  Saul  (i  Sam.  xiv.  47). 

«  See  G.  F.  Moore.  £  icy.  Bib.  "  Historical  Uteratute."  ft  6  seq. 
"Joshua,"  H 5.  11;  "  Judges,"  1 14. 


Deuteronomic)  framework  of  Israelite  history  in  Kings  can  be  traced 
in  Samuel,  and  it  is  a  natural  assumption  that  it  should  have  gone 
back  beyond  the  time  of  Jeroboam  1.  While  the  detailed  history 
of  Israetite  kings  and  prophets  in  I  Kings  xvii.-2  Kings  x.  (Ahab 
to  Jehu)  finds  more  developed  parallels  in  the  narratives  of  Saul  and 
Samuel,  the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  lives  of  David  and  Solomon 
(Judaean  kings  over  a  united  Israel)  and  of  the  division  of  the 
monarchy  has  complicated  the  present  sources.  Although  the 
contents  of  2  Sam.  v.-viii.,  xxi.-xxiv.,  i  Kings  ii.  10-12,  iii.  2,  appear 
to  have  been  consecutive  (in  some  form)  at  an  earlier  stage,  the  con- 
nexion has  been  broken  by  ix.-xx.,  i  Kings  i.  ii.  x-9. 13  sqq.,  and  the 
f  unber  vicissitudes  can  scarcely  be  recovered ;  and  whue  there  are 
clear  signs  of  more  than  one  Deuteronomic  hand  in  the  former 
group,  the  latter  shows  in  i  Kings  ii.  2-4  a  Deuteronomic  revision, 
either  of  independent  origin  or  in  the  combination  of  the  sources  in 
their  present  form.  Moreover,  Samuel's  farewell  address  (i  Sam. 
xii.)  belongs  to  the  Deuteronomic  and  later  account  of  Saul's  rise, 
and  closes  the  period  of  (a)  the  Israelite  "  judges  "  (see  Judg.  ii. 
6-iii.  6.  an  extremely  composite  passage),  and  (6)  the  Ammonite  and 
Philistine  oppression  («&.  x.  6  sqq.).*  The  former  follows  upon 
Joshua's  two  concluding  speeches,  one  given  by  a  Deuteronomic 
writer  in  xxiiL,  and  the  other  incorporated  by  another  though  similar 
hand  in  xxiv.  Although  the  pre-monarchical  age  b  viewedas  one  of 
kinglike  "judges."  the  chiefs  are  ratlier  local  heroes  (so  Ehud. 
Gideon,  Jephthah),  and  the  boisterous  giant  Sam^n  Uudg.  xiii.- 
xvi.),  and  the  religious  leaders  Eli  and  &muel  are  "  judges^  from 
other  standpoints.  Perplexity  is  caused,  also,  in  the  oldest  account 
of  Saul's  rise  (i  Sam.  ix.)  by  the  sudden  introduction  <A  a  Philistine 
oppression  which  cannot  be  connected  with  vii.  2-viii.,  or  even 
with  I  Sam.  iv.yvii.  i.*  On  the  other  hand,  Judg.  x.  6  soq. 
refers  to  a  Philistine  oppression  which  has  no  sequel.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  there  was  an  original  literary  connexion  between 
the  two  which  has  been  broken  by  the  insertion  of  traditions  relating 
to  Samuel  and  Saul.'  This  finds  support  (a)  in  the  internal  evidence 
for  the  later  addition  of  Judg.  xvii.-xxi.,  and  of  certain  portions  of 
the  opening  chapters  of  i  Samuel ;  (b)  in  the  absence  of  any  con- 
tinuity in  the  intervening  history;  and  (c)  in  the  material  relation- 
ship between  portions  of  the  highly  composite  Judg.  x.  6  sqq.  and  the 
rise  of  Saul.  The  literary  processes  thus  involved  find  an  analogy  in 
the  original  connexion  between  2  Sam.  v.-viiL  and  xxi.-xxiv.,  or 
between  Exod.  xxxiii.  seq.  and  Num.  x.  29-36,  xi.  (see  Saul). 

The  section  i  Sam.  iv.-vii.  x  forms  the  prelude  to  Samuel's  great 
victoryand  belongs  to  the  history  of  Shiloh  and  the  priesthood  en  EU. 
But  tne  fall  of  this  sanctuary  scarcely  belongs  to  this  remote  age 
(nth  century);  it  was  sufficiently  recent  to  serve  as  a  warning  to 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (close  A  7th  century).  This  event 
of  supreme  importance  to  north  Israel  (ct.  Judg.  xviii.  30  seq.)  is 
already  connected  with  Samuel's  prophecy  in  iii.,  but  the  latter  is 
strengthened  bjr  the  Deuteronomic  passaee,  ii.  27-^6,  which  links  the 
disaster,  not  with  the  history  of  Samuel,  but  with  the  rise  of  the 
Zadokite  Levites  of  Jerusalem,  and  thus  represents  a  specifically 
Judaean  standpoint.  This  is  analogous  to  the  Judaean  adaptation  of 
the  prophetical  treatment  of  Saul  s  life,  and  it  also  reflects  certain 
priestly  rivalries  (see  Levites).  With  the  loss  of  Shiloh  is  explained 
the  appearance  of  the  priests  at  Nob  outside  Jerusalem  (xxi.  x. 
xxii.  q),  which  is  foUowcxl  by  their  massacre,  the  flight  of  Abiathar 
(xxii.),  and  the  transference  of  the  sacred  ephod  to  David  (xxiii.  6).* 
Here,  however,  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  ephod  brought  by 
Abiathar,  the  survivor  01  the  house  of  EU  (cf.  ii.  28,  xn.  9),  points 
away  from  what  was  once  a  common  object  of  cult  to  the  late  and  post- 
exilic  restriction  of  its  use  to  the  Aaronite  high  priests  (see  Ephod). 

Moreover,  according  to  i  Kin^  ii.  36,  Abiathar  bore  the  ark^  and 
while  some  traditions  traced  its  history  to  Shiloh,  or  even  found  it  at 
Bethel  (Judg.  xx.  27  seq.),  others  apparently  ran  quite  another  course, 
associated  it  with  southern  clans  ultimately  settled  in  Judah.  and 
supposed  that  Jerusalem  was  its  first  resting-place.  The  author  of 
2  bam.  vii.  6  (cf .  also  I  Chron.  xxiii.  25  sq.)  can  scarcely  have  known 
1  Sam.  i.-iii.  with  its  temple  at  Shiloh,  ana  although  2  Sam.  vi.  finds 
its  present  prelude  in  i  Sam.  vi.  17-vii.  i,  that  passage  actually 
brings  the  story  of  its  fortunes  to  a  close  by  rcladng  the  return  « 
the  ark  from  Philistine  territory  to  the  care  of  Abinacuband  Eleazar 
at  Kirjath-icarim  (note  the  "  Levitical  "  type  of  the  names;  Budde, 
Sam.  p.  A7).  From  Josh.  ix.  17  (post-exiuc  source)  it  mi^ht  indeed 
be  arguea  that  the  district  was  not  under  Israelite  jurisdiction  (see 
Kennedy,  .Sam.  p.  325  seq.),  although  to  judge  from  the  older 


*  With  the  length  of  office  in  i  Sam.  iv.  18  (cf.  vii.  15)  compare 
the  similar  notices  in  Jud^.  x.  2  see].,  xii.  7  sqq.,  xv.  20,  xyi.  31,  and 
with  the  length  of  oppression  in  viL  2,  cf.  Judg.  iii.  8, 14,  iv.  3,  vi.  i, 
X.  8,  uii.  I.  ' 

*  Nowack,  p.  30;  Rtedel,  Thedot.  LiL  BlaU  (1904).  Na  3,  col.  28, 
'S.  A.  Cook,  Critical  Noles,^.  X27  seq.  (cf.  Dhorme.  Rer.  BibL, 

1908,  p.  436;  Godbey,  Amer.  Joum.  Tkeol.,  IQ09,  p.  610). 

*  Although  writers  sought  to  explain  Sauls  disastrous  end  (cf. 
t  Chron.  x.  13),  it  is  only  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  i^,  9^  who  refers  to  the 
atrocity  at  Nob.  The  significance  of  the  tradition  is  unknown ;  some 
connexion  with  Saul's  religious  zeal  at  Gibeon.has  been  conjectured 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  2).  That  the  actual  murderer  was  an  Edomtte  may 
perhape  be  associated  with  other  traditions  of  Edomite  hostility. 
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tnditioos  o^  S«ul  it  was  doubtless  part  of  his  kingdom.  It  may  be 
that  the  narratiw  (which  presup|io6es  some  account  of  the  fall  of 
Shiloh)  is  part  of  an  attempt  to  co-ocdinate  different  traditions  of 
the  great  palladium.* 

Consequently,  the  literary  structure  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  is 
throughout  involved  with  a  careful  criticism  of  the  historical  tradi- 
tnnsascribod  to  the  1 1  th  and  beginning  of  the  loth  century 
B.C.  The  perspective  of  the  past  has  often  been  lost,  earlier 
views  have  been  subordinated  to  later  ones,  conflicting 
standpoints  have  been  incorporated.  The  intricacy  of  the  Oeutero- 
nomic  redactwns  still  awaits  solution,  and  the  late  insertion  of  earlier 
naxratives  (which  have  had  their  own  vicissitudes)  complicates  the 
literary  evidence.  Greater  care  than  usual  was  taken  to  weave  into 
the  canonical  representation  of  history  sources  of  diverse  origin,  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  at  present  to  do  more  than 'indicate  some  of 
the  more  important  features  in  the  composition  of  a  book,  one  of  the 
important  of  all  for  the  critical  study  of  biblical  history  and 


'''^?&; 


The  Hebrew  text  is  often  corrupt  but  can  frequently  be  corrected 
with  the  help  of  the  Septuagint.  The  parallel  portwns  in  Chronicles 
also  Kxnetimes  preserve  better  readings,  but  must  be  used  with 
cautk>n  as  ^hey  may  represent  other  recensions  or  the  result  of 
rewriting  and  reshapmg.  As  a  whole.  Chronicles  presents  the  period 
from  a  later  ecclesustical  standpoint,  presupposmg  (in  contrast  to 
Samuel)  the  fully  de\'eloped  "Mosak"  ritual  (see  Chronicles). 
After  tribal  and  priestly  lists  (i  Chron.  i.-ix.),  Saul's  end  is  suddenly 
introduced  (x..  note  ».  13  seq.).  David  appears  no  less  abruptly,  the 
sequence  being  a  Sam.  v.  1-3,  6-10.  xxiii.  8*39  (with  additions,  xi. 
4i-47i  And  a  list  of  his  supporters  at  Ziklag  and  Hebron).  To 
a  Sam.  vi.  2-11  there  is  a  "  Levitical  "prelude  (xiii.  1-5),  then  follow 
v.  11-25,  f^t>d  vi.  I2-I9;  which  is  embedded  in  novel  material.  Next, 
2  Sam.  viL  seq.,  x.,  xi.  i,  xii.  30  seq.,  xxi.  i8-22,  and  finally  xxiv, 
(Chron.  xxL).  The  last  is  the  prelude  to  an  account  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  temple  and  the  future  sovereignty  of  Solomon,  and  ends 
with  Dta*'id*s  army  and  government  (Chron.  xxvii  ],  and  his  conclud- 
ing acts  (jocviit.  sec|.).  The  compiler  was  not  ignorant  of  other 
sources  (see  x.  13.  xii.  19,  21,  23),  and,  in  general,  carries  out,  though 
from  a  later  standpoint,  tendencies  already  manifest  in  Samuel.  Tne 
latter  in  £act  is  no  less  the  result  of  editorial  processes  and  unce  it  is 
now  in  post-exilic  form,  this  is  the  starting-point  for  fresh  criticism. 
The  representation  of  the  remote  past  in  Samuel  must  be  viewed,  there- 
fore, in  the  light  of  that  age  when,  after  a  series  of  vital  internal  and 
external  vicissitudes  in  Judah  and  Benjamin,  Judaism  established 
itself  in  opposition  to  rival  sects  and  renounced  the  Samaritans 
who  had  inlierited  the  traditions  of  their  land.  See  further  Jews, 
§{  6-4,  20-23.  Palestine:  Old  Test.  History,  pp.  61^-616. 

LiTEKATURE. — Scc  further  the  commontanvs  of  M.  L6hr  (1898); 
W.  Nowack.  K.  Budde  (1902):  H.  P.  Smith  in  the  International 
Critical  Commentary  (1899).  with  his  (M  Testament  History,  pp.  io7- 
155.  and  the  small  but  well-annotated  edition  of  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy 
ia  the  Century  BMe  (1905).  All  these  give  fuller  bibliographical 
information,  for  which  see  also  S.  R.  Driver,  Introduction  to  Literature 
ff  OW  Testament,  and  the  artklcs  by  J.  Stenning  in  Hastings's 
Dictionary  and  B.  Stade  in  Ency.  Bib.  For  the  text,  see  especially 
J.  Wellhausen's  model  Text-BHeher  Sam.  (1871):  S.  R.  Driver.  Text 
of  Samuel  (1890):  K.  Budde's  edition  in  Haupt's  Sacred  Books  of 
Oe  Old  Testament  (1894);  P.  Dhorme.  Liores  de  Samuel  (1910). '  Of 
q)ecial  value  for  the  psychological  character  of  the  various  narratives 
b  H.  Gressmann's  Sckriften  a.  A.  T.  in  Aunvahl,  i.-iii.  (Gbttingen, 
190^1910).  In  so  far  as  the  present  article  takes  other  views  of  the 
results  of  literary  analysis  in  the  light  of  historical  criticism,  see  S.  A. 
Cook.  American  Joum.  of  Sem.  Lang.  (1900).  pp.  145  sqq.;  and 
CriHeal  Notes  on  Old  Testament  History\i^7)  (passim).    (S.  A.  C.) 

SAMA  (Send'a),  z  town  in  S.  Arabia,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish 
vilayet  of  Yemen.  It  is  situated  in  15*  22'  N.  and  44^  10'  E. 
in  a  broad  valley  running  nearly  N.  and  S.,  7250  ft.  above 
sea-levd,  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  great  meridional  range,  over 
which  the  road  runs  to  Hodeda,  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  130  m. 
distant,  crossing  the  Kam  al  Wa'l  pass,  over  9000  ft.,  about 
25  m.  W.  of  the  city.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is 
60*  F.,  with  a  summer  maximum  of  77^,  and  a  regular  rainfall 
wbicb  falb  diiefly  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. The  usual  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  temperate 
xone,  wheat,  barley,  apples,  apricots,  vines,  potatoes,  cabbages, 
beans,  frc,  are  abundant  and  excellent. 

The  town  consists  of  three  parts— (i)  the  Medina,  the  old 
dty,  now  the  Arab  quarter,  on  the  E.  containing  the  principal 
mosques,  baths,  &c.,  with  the  citadel,  el  Kasr.  at  its  S.E.  corner 
at  the  foot  of  Jebd  Nukum  on  the  crest  of  which  2000  ft.  above 
the  valley  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort  of  el  Birash,  traditionally 
attributed  to  Shem  the  son  of  Noah,  and  the  Mutawakkil, 

■  This  is  on  the  usual  assumptmn  that  there  was  only  one  ark  in 
the  faiMOfy  of  Judah  and  Israel. 


formerly  containing  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  imams,  cover- 
ing its  W.  face;  (2)  the  Bir  Azab  W.  of  the  city,  consisting  of 
detached  houses  and  gardens,  chieBy  occupied  by  the  higher 
Turkish  officials,  and  (3)  on  the  extreme  W.  the  Ka'el  Yahud 
or  Jewish  quarter.  The  city  with  the  Kasr  and  Mutawakkil 
is  surrounded  by  ramparts  built  of  clay  and  sun-dried  brick, 
2S  to  30  ft.  high  and  of  great  thickness.  The  Bir  Azab  and 
Ka'el  Yahud  are  enclosed  in  a  similar  enceinte  but  of  more 
recent  construction,  connected  with  that  of  the  city  by  the 
Mutawakkil;  the  whole  forms  a  rough  figure  of  eight,  some 
2|  m.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  }  m.  in  breadth.  The  walls  are 
pierced  by  several  gates;  the  principal  are  the  Bab  esh  Shu'b 
and  the  Bab  el  Yemen  in  the  N.  and  S.  faces  of  the  city  respec- 
tively, and  the  Bab  es  Sabah  in  its  W.  face  leading  into  the 
Mutawakkil,  and  thence  by  a  broad  street  through  the  Bir  Azab 
and  Ka'el  Yahud  to  the  Bib  el  Ka',  the  main  entrance  to  the 
town  from  the  Hodeda  road.  The  city  itself  has  narrow,  paved 
streets,  with  massive,  flat-roofed  houses  of  several  storeys,  and 
many  extensive  groups  of  buildings,  mosques,  serais  and  baths. 
The  Jimi  'Masjid,  or  principal  mosque,  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Christian  church  built  by  Ab'raha  ruler  of  Yemen  during  the 
period  of  Ethiopian  domination,  about  a.o.  530.  It  consists 
of  a  great  rectangular  courtyard  paved  with  granite,  surrounded 
by  a  triple  arcade,  the  domed  roofs  of  which  are  supported  by 
numerous  columns  of  stone  or  brick;  in  the  centre  there  is 
a  model  of  the  Ka'ba  at  Mecca  covered  with  stone  flags  of 
various  colours  arranged  chequer-wise.  Among  the  other 
mosques,  of  which  there  are  forty-eight  in  all,  that  of  Salah 
ed  din  with  its  beautiful  minaret  is  one  of  the  finest.  Of  the 
Kasr  Ghumdan  and  other  ancient  buildings,  the  ^Icndours 
of  which  were  sung  by  the  poets  of  the  early  days  of  Islam, 
nothing  but  mutilated  ruins  remain;  the  old  palace  of  the 
imams,  the  Mutawakkil,  was  destroyed  during  the  years  of 
anarchy  preceding  the  Turkish  occupation,  and  the  site  is 
now  occupied  by  a  military  hospital  standing  in  well-kept 
gardens.  The  houses  consist  generally  of  a  ground  floor  built 
of  dressed  stone,  surmounted  by  two  or  three  storeys  of  burnt 
brick;  as  a  rule  the  lower  storey  has  no  openings  but  an  arched 
doorway;  the  facade  of  the  upper  storeys  is  pierced  by  long 
narrow  window  recesses,  divided  into  three  parts,  the  lowest 
of  which  forms  a  square  window  closed  by  carved  wooden 
shutters,  while  the  upper  ones  contain  round  or  pointed  windows 
fitted  with  coloured  glass,  or  thin  slabs  of  alabaster  which  admit 
a  subdued  light. 

The  valley  in  which  Sana  lies  is  generally  sterile,  but  in  places 
where  water  is  brought  from  the  hill  streams  on  the  W.  fields 
of  barley,  lucerne  and  market  gardens  are  to  be  seen,  particularly 
at  Randa,  the  garden  suburb,  6  m.  N.  of  the  town,  and  in  the 
deep  gorges  of  the  Wadi  Dhahr  and  W.  Hadda,  the  terraced 
orchards  of  which  are  celebrated  for  their  fine  fruit-trees.  The 
water  supply  of  the  town  is  derived  from  numerous  wells,  and 
from  the  Ghail  Aswad,  a  small  canal  which  supplies  the  military 
cantonment  outside  and  S.  of  the  walls,  and  runs  through  the 
gardens  in  the  Mutawakkil. 

The  population  was  estimated  by  R.  Manzoni  in  1887  at 
20,000  Arabs,  3000  Turks  and  1700  Jews,  or  less  than  25,000 
altogether;  H.  Burchardt  in  1891  put  it  at  50,000;  the  city 
has,  however,  suffered  severely  from  the  state  of  unrest 
which  has  been  chronic  in  Yemen  since  1893,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  1905,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  insurgents,  and  held 
by  them  for  three  months,  and  the  actual  numbers  at  present 
do  not  probably  exceed  Manzoni 's  estimate. 

Arabic  writers  ^ive  many  discordant  and  fabulous  traditions 
about  the  oldest  history  of  Sana  and  its  connexion  with  the  ancient 
kin|fdom  of  Himyar.  But  most  agree  that  its  oldest  name  was  Az&l, 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  word  with  Uzal  in  Gen.  x.  27.  A  Himy- 
arite  nation  of  Auzalites  occurs  in  a  Syriac  writer  of  the  6th  century. 
The  better-informed  Arab  writers  knew  also  that  the  later  name  is 
due  to  the  Abyssinbn  conquerors  of  Yemen,  and  that  it  meant  in 
their  language  "  fortified  "  (Bakri.  p.  606:  Ndldeke.  Gesch.  d.  Pers. 
u.  Arab.  p.  187).  Sana  became  the  capital  of  the  Abyssinian 
Abraha  (e.  530  a.d.)  who  built  here  the  famous  church  {Katis),  which 
was  destroyed  two  centuries  later  by  order  of  the  caliph  Mansur 
(AirakI,  p.  91). 
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Authorities. — Niebuhr,  Traads  m  Arabia  (Amsterdam,  1774): 
R.  Manfoni,  //  Yemen  (Rome,  1884):  D.  Chamay  and  A.  Dcflers, 
Excursufus  au  Ytmen.    Tour  du  monde  (Paria,  No.  2±,  1896}. 

(R.  A.  W.) 

SANA'I,  the  common  name  of  Abulmajd  MapOo  b.  Adam, 

the  earliest  among  the  great  §Qfic  poets  of  Persia,  was  a  native 

of  Ghazni  (in  Afghanistan).    He  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  the 

Ghaznevid  sultins  Ibrihim  (1059-1099,  451-492  a.h.),  his  son 

Mas'Qd   (1099-1114),  and  his  grandson  Bahrftm  (1118-1153). 

Persian  authorities  are  greatly  at  variance  as  to  the  dates  of  the 

poet's  birth  and  death.    At  any  rate,  he  must  have  been  born 

in  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  xith  century  and  have 

died  between  1131  and  1150  (525  and  545  a.h.).    He  composed 

chiefly  qa^idas  in  honour  of  his  sovereign  Ibr&him  and  the  great 

men  of  the  realm,  but  the  ridicule  of  a  half-mad  jester  b  said  to 

have  caused  hira  to  abandon  the  career  of  a  court  panegyrist 

and  to  devote  bis  poetical  abilities  to  higher  subjects.   For  forty 

years  he  led  a  life  of  retirement  and  poverty,  and,  although 

Bahrlm  offered  him  a  high  position  at  court  and  his  own  sister 

in  marriage,  he  remained  faithful  to  his  austere  and  solitary 

life.    But,  partly  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  king,  partly  to 

leave  a  lasting  monument  of  his  genius  behind  him,  he  began 

to  write  his  great  double-rhymed  poem  on  ethics  and  religious 

life,  which  served  as  model  to  the  masterpieces  of  Farld-uddTn 

'Att&r  and  JelJLl  ud-din  ROml,  the  iffadiqat  ul-^aqiqat,  or  "  Garden 

of  Truth  "  (also  called  Alkildb  al/akhrl),  in  ten  cantos.    This 

poem  deals  with  such  topics  as :  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 

the  divine  word,  the  excellence  of  the  prophet,  reason,  knowledge 

and  faith,  love,  the  soul,  worldly  occupation  and  inattention  to 

higher  duties,  stars  and  spheres  and  their  symbolic  lore,  friends 

and  foes,  separation  from  the  world.    One  of  San&l's  earliest 

disciples,   Mahommed   b.   'All  Raqqflm,  generally  known  as 

'All  al-Raffft,  who  wrote  a  preface  to  this  work,  assigns  to  its 

composition  the  date  1 131  (525  a.h.),  and  states  besides  that  the 

poet  died  immediately  after  the  completion  of  his  task.    Now, 

Sanftl  cannot  possibly  have  died  in  1131,  as  another  of  his 

mathnawls,  the  Jarlq-i'tahqiq,  or  "  Path  to  the  Verification  of 

Truth,"  was  comix>sed,  according  to  a  chronogram  in  its  last 

verses,  in  1134  (528  a.h.),  nor  even  in  1140,  if  he  really  wrote, 

as  the  Atashkada  says,  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Amir  Mu'izzI; 

for  this  court-poet  of  Sultan  Sinjar  lived  till  1147  or  1148  (542 

ah).    It  seems,  therefore,  that  TaqI  KashI  is  right  in  fixing 

Sanil's  death  in  1150  (545  a.u.),  the  more  so  as  'AH  al-Raff& 

himself  distinctly  says  in  his  preface  that  the  poet  breathed 

his  last  on  the  nth  of  Sha'bSn,  "  which  was  a  Sunday,"  and  it 

is  only  in  1 150  that  this  day  happened  to  be  the  first  of  the  week. 

San&'I  left,  besides  the  iffadiqah  and  the  J'ariq-i'lahgUj,  several 

other  §Qfic  mathnawls  of   similar  purport:  for  instance,  the 

Sair  tWibdd  ildUma'dd,  or  "  Man's  Journey  towards  the  Other 

World "    (also   called    Kunuz-umtmuZf    "  The    Treasures   of 

Mysteries ");  the  'Ishqndma^or  "  Book  of  Love  ";  the  *Aqlndma 

or  "  Book  of  Intellect  ";  the  Kdrndma,  or  "  Record  of  Stirring 

Deeds,"  &c.;  and  an  extensive  dlw&n  or  collection  of  lyrical 

poetry.     His  tomb,  called  the  "  Mecca  "  of  Ghazni,  is  still 

visited  by  numerous  pilgrims. 

^  Sec  Abdullatlf  al-'AbbSu's  commentary  (completed  1633  and 
preserved  in  a  somewhat  abridged  form  in  several  copies  of  the  India 
Office  Library);  on  the  poet's  life  and  works,  Ouaeley,  Biogr. 
Nolttes,  184-187;  Rieu's  and  Flugcl's  Catalogues,  &c.;  E.  G. 
Browne,  Lilerary  History  of  Persia  (1906),  ii.  317-322:  H.  Elh6 
in  W.  Geigcr's  Crundriss  der  iranischen  Phiiologie,  ii.  282-284. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Bexar  county, 
Texas,  U.S.A.,  about  80  m.  S.S.W.  of  Austin,  on  the  San  Antonio 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Pedro.  Pop.  (1900)  53.321,  of 
whom  18,880  were  of  foreign  |>arentage,  9348  were  foreign-born 
(including  3288  Mexicans  and  3031  (Germans)  and  7538  were 
negroes;  (1910  census),  96,614.  San  Antonio  is  the  largest 
city  of  Texas.  It  is  served  by  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  & 
San  Antonio,  the  International  &  Great  Northern,  the  San  Antonio 
&  Aransas  Pass,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railways. 
The  city  lies  at  an  elevation  of  610-750  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
San  Antoniq  river  (which  has  a  winding  course  of  13  m.  within 
the  city  limits)  and  its  affluent,  the  San  Pedro  (which  is  10  m. 


k>ng  in  its  course  through  San  Antonio),  divide  the  dty  into 
three  main  portions,  and  these  water-courses  and  the  Acequia 
(7  m.  long)  are  spanned  by  17  large  iron  bridges  and  about 
2500  smaller  brid^  and  culverts.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  city  hall  in  Military  Plaza,  the  court-house  on  Main  Plaza, 
the  Federal  building  on  the  N.  side  of  Alamo  Plaza,  the  Carnegie 
library  and  the  convention  hall  and  market  house  on  Milam 
Square.  The  most  interesting  building  is  the  historic  Alamo 
(named  from  the  grove  of  cottonwood — alamo,  the  Populus 
monilifera — ^in  which  it  stands)  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Alamo 
Plaza,  E.  of  the  San  Antonio  river;  it  was  begun  probably  in 
1744  and  was  the  chapel  of  the  Mission  San  Antonio  de  Valero 
(often  called  "  the  Alamo  mission  ") ;  in  1883  it  was  bought  by 
the  state  and  has  since  been  maintained  as  a  public  monument. 
The  San  Fernando  Cathedral'  on  Main  Plaza  was  built  in  1734, 
but  there  is  very  little  of  the  original  structure  in  the  present 
building,  which  really  dates  from  1868-1873;  the  former 
governor's  palace,  built  in  1749,  is  at  No.  105  Military  Plaza; 
at  1 28  Soledad  is  the  Veramendi  Palace,  the  residence  of  Governor 
Veramendi,  father-in-law  of  Colonel  James  Bowie,  and  in  this 
palace  Colonel  B.  R.  Milam  was  killed  on  the  5th  of  December 
1835  by  a  sharpshooter  hidden  in  a  cypress  tree;  there  is  a 
moiiument  to  Colonel  Milam  in  Milam  Square.  ()ne  mile  N. 
of  the  city  on  Government  Hill  is  Fort  Sam  Houston  (established 
in  1865),  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  Texas,  with  an 
army  hospital  (1885)  and  a  tower  88  ft.  high.  There  are  several 
old  missions  near  the  city,  notably  the  Mission  La  Purisima 
Conccpci6n  de  Acuna  (the  "  First  Mission  "),  2  m.  S.  of  the  dty, 
built  here  in  1731-1752,  having  formerly  been  in  E.  Texas; 
the  Mission  San  Jos^  de  Aguayo  (the  *'  Sea>nd  Mission  "), 
4  m.  S.  of  San  Antonio,  built  in  17  20-1 731;  the  Mission  San 
Juan  de  Capistrano  (the  "  Third  Mission  "),  6  m.  S.  of  the  Main 
Plaza  built  in  1731;  and  San  Francisco  de  la  E^>ada  (the 
"  Fourth  Mission,"  also  built  in  1731  and  also  removed 
here  from  E.  Texas),  which  is  8  m.  S.  of  the  Main  Plaza  and 
is  now  used  for  service  by  the  local  Mexicans.  The  dty  has  21 
parks  and  plazas.  Within  the  city  limits  in  its  N.  central  part 
is  Brackenridge  Park  (200  acres)  along  the  San  Antonio; 
I  m.  N.E.  of  the  city  is  San  Pedro  Park  (40  acres),  the  source 
of  the  San  Pedro  river;  in  Travis  Park  is  a  Confederate 
monument;  and  3  m.  S.  of  the  city  are  the  International  Fair 
Grounds,  where  in  1898  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  organized 
his  "  Rough  Riders,"  and  Riverside  Park.  The  most  notable 
of  the  plazas  are  Military,  Main  and  Alamo.  The  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  the  21st  of  April,  is  annually  cele- 
brated by  a  "  Battle  of  Flowers."  Annually  in  October  an 
International  Fair  is  held,  to  which  Mexico  sends  an  exhibit 
of  Mexican  products  and  manufactures.  The  climate  is  mild 
with  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  82^  F.  and  a  winter  average 
of  54^,  and  this  and  the  dry  purity  of  the  air  make  it  a  health 
resort ;  it  is  also  the  winter  home  of  many  Northerners.  There 
is  good  shooting  (doves,  quail,  wild  turkey  and  deer)  in  the 
vicinity;  there  are  fine  golf  links  and  there  is  a  large  ranch  for 
breeding  and  training  polo  ponies.  In  the  southern  suburbs  two 
artesian  wells,  1800-2000  ft.  deep,  discharge  800,000  gallons 
a  day  of  strong  sulphur  water  (temperature  i03*-io6*  F.), 
which  is  used  for  treating  rheumatism  and  skin  diseases. 
Near  one  of  these  wells  is  the  South-western  (State)  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  (1892).  The  city  has  a  good  public  school  system, 
including,  besides  the  usual  departments,  departments  of  manual 
training  and  domestic  science.  In  1910  there  were  30  schools 
— 26  for  whites  and  4  for  negroes.  Among  the  educational 
institutions  in  San  Antonio  are  the  San  Antonio  Female  College 
(Methodist  Episcopal,  South;  1894),  the  West  Texas  Military 
Academy;  Peacock  Military  School;  St  Mary's  Hall  (Roman 
Catholic);  St  Louis  College;  and  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Lake  (under  the  Sisters  of  Divine  Providence,  who  have  a 
convent  here).    The  city  is  the  see  of  Protestant  Episcopal  and 

*  The  cathedral  is  the  centre  of  the  city  according  to  the  charter, 
which  describes  the  city  as  including  "  six  miles  square,  of  which  the 
sides  shall  be  cqui-disunt  from  what  is  known  as  the  cupola  of  the 
cathedral  of  San  Fernando  and  three  miles  therefrom." 
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RomaD  Catholic  bishops.  Among  the  charitable  institutions 
are  the  Cty  Hospital  (1886),  the  Santa  Rosa  Infirmary  (1869), 
maintained  fay  Sisters  <rf  Charity,  a  House  of  Refuge  (1897), 
a  Rescue  Home  (1895),  a  home  for  destitute  children  and  aged 
persons  (1897),  the  St  Francis  Home  for  the  Aged  (1893),  St 
John's  Orphan  Asylum  (1878),  St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 
(1871)  and  the  Protestant  Home  for  Destitute  Children  (1887). 

The  principal  manufactures  are  malt  liquors,  flour  and  grist- 
mill products  and  steam  railway  cars.  San  Antonio  is  the 
commercial  centre  of  a  great  live  stock  and  farming  region. 

Under  the  charter  of  1903,  as  amended  in  1907,  the  municipal 
government  consists  of  a  city  council,  composed  of  the  mayor, 
four  aldermen,  elected  at  large,  and  eight  ward  aldermen,  all 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  as  are  the  other  elective  officers; 
a  city  attorney,  an  assessor,  a  collector,  a  treasurer,  an  auditor 
and  judge  of  the  Corporation  Court.  Any  elective  officer  may 
be  removed  by  the  vote  of  eight  members  of  the  council.  Other 
officers  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  with  the  confirmation  of 
the  council.  The  city  water  supply,  owned  by  a  private  corpora- 
tion, is  obtained  from  artesian  wells  with  a  capacity  of  40,000,000 
gallons  a  day.  The  city  has  a  sewer-farm  of  sjo  acres  which  the 
charter  forbids  it  to  sell. 

San  Antonio  was  the  capital  of  Texas  during  the  periods  of 
Spanish  and  Mexican  rule.  The  presidio  of  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar  and  the  mission  of  San  Antonio  de  Valero  were  founded 
in  1718  under  the  direction  of  Martin  de  Alarc6n,  governor  of 
Coohuila.  San  Antonio  was  accordingly  from  the  beginning  a 
combination  of  two  of  the  three  types  of  Spanish  settlement, 
the  military  and  the  ecclesiastical  (see  Texas:  History).  To 
these  was  added  the  third,  the  civil  type,  in  1731,  when  the 
tiila  of  San  Fernando  was  established.  Several  missions  were 
cstaUished  in  the  neighbourhood,  including  those  already 
mentioned  and  San  Xavier  de  N&xera  (1722),  a  new  foundation. 
An  of  these  missions  decreased  in  importance  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Indians  and  by  the  close  of  the  period  of  Spanish 
rule  (1821)  had  been  abandoned.  San  Antonio  was  captured 
by  the  Magee-Guticrrcz  party  in  1813,  but  was  recovered  by 
the  Mexican  royalists  (see  Texas:  History).  It  was  besieged 
by  the  Texan  army  under  General  Stephen  F.  Austin  and  Edward 
Burleson  in  183  s  and  was  finally  taken  early  in  December  as 
the  result  of  an  attack  led  by  Colonel  Benjamin  R.  Milam. 
Its  rec^ture  by  Santa  Anna,  February-March  1836,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  heroic  defence  of  the  mission  (particularly 
the  chapel  of  the  Alamo)  by  Colonels  William  Barrett  Travis, 
James  Bowie  and  Davy  Crockett,  and  178  others  against  the 
attack  of  about  4000  Mexicans.  After  a  bombardment  lasting 
from  the  23rd  of  February  to  the  6th  of  March,  the  Mexicans 
assaulted  on  the  6th,  were  twice  beaten  back,  and  then  over- 
powered and  slaughtered  the  garrison,  the  five  survivors  being 
subsequently  bayonctted  in  cold  blood.  Three  women,  one 
a  Mexican,  two  children  and  a  negro  servant  were  spared. 
•*  Remember  the  Alamo "  became  a  war-cry  of  the  Tcxans. 
The  Mexicans  again  invaded  Texas  in  1842,  and  San  Antonio 
was  twice  captured  and  held  for  short  periods,  first  by  General 
Vasquez  and  later  by  General  WoU  After  1836  there  was  a 
large  influx  of  Anglo-Americans  and  Germans,  and  the  Mexican 
element  long  ago  ceased  to  predominate.  Charters  of  incorpora- 
tiOta  were  granted  in  1837,  1842, 1852,  1856.  1870  and  1903 
At  San  Antonio  in  February  1861  General  David  £.  Twiggs  (i  790- 
2862),  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War,  surrendered  the  Depart- 
ment of  Texas,  without  resistance,  to  the  Confederate  general, 
Ben  McCuIloch;  for  this  General  Twiggs  was  dismissed  from 
the  United  States  army,  and  in  May  he  became  a  major-general 
in  the  Confederate  service.  The  rapid  growth  of  San  Antonio 
dates  from  1878.  when  the  first  railway  entered  the  city. 

See  William  Comer,  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  (San  Antonio.  1890): 
The  Quvlerly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Assoetalion,  ii.  217-226. 
vvi  37^-352:  arid  George  P  Carriaon,  Texas  (Ronton  and  New  York, 
1903).  ra  the  "  American  Commonwealths  Series." 

SAM  ANTONIO  DB  LOS  BAAOS,  a  small  town  in  Havana 
Province,  Cuba,  about  23  m.  (by  rail)  S  W  of  Havana.  Pop. 
(i9'>7)  91 'S*    S<^  Antonio  de  los  BaAos  is  served  by  the  W 


branch  of  the  United  Railways  of  Havana.  It  is  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ariguanabo  river,  which  drains  a  lake  of  the  same  name, 
and  is  itself  one  of  the  many  "  disappearing  rivers  "  of  the  island; 
it  disappears  in  a  cave  near  San  Antonio.  The  town  has  mineral 
springs  and  baths,  and  is  a  summer  resort  of  the  people  of  Havana. 
Though  spreading  over  hills,  the  plan  of  the  town  is  regular. 
The  tobacco  of  the  Vuelta  Abajo  lands  immediately  around  the 
city  is  famous.  The  pueblo  arose  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  as  a  camp  for  convicts  from  Mexico.  It  became  a  villa 
in  1794.  Early  in  the  19th  century  refugees  from  Santo  Domingo 
settled  here  and  founded  coffee  estates  that  gave  the  place  great 
prosperity  until  the  expulsion  of  the  French  in  1809;  subsequently 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  renewed  its  prosperity. 

SANATORIUM  (a  modern  Latinism,  formed  from  sanare,  to 
cure,  restore  to  health,  sanust  whole,  healthy,  well;  often 
wrongly  spelled'  sanatorium  or  sanitarium),  an  establishment 
where  persons  suffering  from  disease,  or  convalescents,  may  be 
received  for  medical  treatment,  rest  cures  and  the  Uke;  in  recent 
modern  usage  particularly  used  for  establishments  where  patients 
suffering  from  phthisis  may  undergo  the  open-air  treatment  (see 
Therapeutics).  The  mis-spellings  of  the  word,  sanitarium  and 
sanatarium^  Bit  due  to  a  confusion  of  "  sanatory,"  i.e.  giving 
health,  from  sanare,  and  "  sanitary,"  pertaining  to  health,  from 
sanitas,  health. 

SANATRUCBS  {Sinairuces,  Pers.  Sanalruk),  Parthian  king. 
In  the  troublous  times  after  the  death  of  Mithradates  II.  (c.  88 
B.C.)  he  was  made  king  by  the  Sacaraucae,  a  Mongolian  tribe 
who  had  invaded  Iran  in  76  B.C.  He  was  eighty  years  old  and 
reigned  seven  years;  his  successor  was  his  son  Phraates  III. 
(Lucian,  Macrob.  15;  Phlegon,  fr.  12  ap.  Phot.  cod.  97;  Appian, 
Mithr.  104;  Dio  Cass,  xxxvi.  45).  Another  Sanatruces  (Sana- 
trucius)  is  mentioned  as  an  ephemeral  Parthian  king  in  aj>.  115 
(Malalas,  Ckron.  p.  270,  273).  (Eo.  M.) 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  San  Bernard- 
ino county,  California,  U.S.A.,  about  60  m.  E.  of  Los  Angeles. 
Pop.  (1900)  6x50  (873  foreign-born);  (1910)  12,779.  It  is  served 
by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F£,  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  railways,  and  by  an 
interurban  electric  line,  ^e  city  is  situated  in  a  valley  at  an 
altitude  of  about  1050  ft.,  at  the  S.  base  of  the  San  Bernardino 
mountain  range  and  20  m.  W.  of  San  Bernardino  mountain 
(11,600  ft.).  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  Carnegie  library 
(1903;  the  library  was  established  in  1891),  with  10,000  volumes 
in  1909,  and  the  county  court  house.  There  are  two  public  parks, 
Lugo,  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  Meadowbrook,  on  the  E. 
outskirts.  San  Bernardino  is  one  of  several  places  (Redlands, 
Highland,  Rialto,  Colton,  Bloomington,  Riverside,  Pomona) 
that  lie  near  together  in  part  of  the  dtrus  fruit,  alfalfa  and  grain 
region  of  S.  California.  The  Santa  F6  railway  has  extensive 
repair  and  construction  shops  here.  San  Bernardino  is  popularly 
known  as  the  "  Gate  City  of  Southern  California."  Five  miles 
N  of  the  city,  and  connected  with  it  by  electric  railway,  at  the 
base  of  a  mountain  on  whose  side  is  a  great  blaxe  shaped  like  an 
arrow-head,  are  the  Arrowhead  Hot  Springs  (196^  F.),  resembling 
the  Carlsbad  waters;  the  hotel  at  the  Springs  is  heated  by  their 
waters.  Other  hot  springs  near  San  Bernardino  are  the  Urbita, 
\\  m.  S.,  and  the  Harlem,  4  m.  N.E.  About  1822  Sfianish 
missionaries  settled  about  5  m.  from  the  site  of  the  present  city 
and  called  their  mission  San  Bernardino  (from  St  Bemardin  of 
Siena).  In  1851  the  Mormons  established  here  a  colony,  which 
was  abandoned  in  1857.  The  county  was  organized  in  1853  with 
the  county-seat  at  San  Bernardino,  which  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1854.  It  was -deprived  of  its  charter  in  1861,  but  re- 
ceived a  new  one  in  1864.  The  Southern  Pacific  in  1876  gave 
the  city  connexion  with  the  ocean,  and  the  Santa  Y€  in  1885 
connected  it  with  the  East.  Under  a  state  enactment  in  1905 
San  Bernardino  adopted  a  new  charter  which  provides  for  the 
"  recall  "  by  petition,  the  initiative  and  the  referendum. 

SANCERRB,  a  town  of  central  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  In  the  department  of  Cher,  34  m.  N  E.  of  BoMrges  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1906)  2232.  Sancerre,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  small 
district  of  Sancerrois,  is  situated  on  an  isolated  vine-clad  hill 
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(looo  ft.)  about  X  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire.  It  has  a 
modern  ch&teau,  in  the  grounds  of  which  there  is  a  cylindrical 
keep  of  the  15th  century,  the  only  relic  of  an  ancient  stronghold. 
From  1037  to  1 152  the  title  of  count  of  Sancerre  was  held  by  the 
counts  of  Champagne;  from  the  latter  year  till  1640  it  had  its 
own  counts,  who  were  descended  from  Theobald  IV.  of  Cham- 
pagne, but  in  1226  came  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  crown.  In 
1 640  it  became  the  property  of  Henri  de  Cond^,  whose  descendants 
possessed  it  till  the  Revolution.  During  the  religious  wars  it 
was  a  stronghold  of  Protestantism,  and  in  1573  was  besieged  by 
the  Catholics,  who  did  not  succeed  in  capturing  it  till  after  nearly 
eight  months  of  siege.  The  town  has  a  subprefecture,  a  tribunal 
of  first  instance  and  a  communal  college.  Good  wine  is  grown 
in  the  vicinity. 

SANCHEZ.  Three  persons  of  this  name  enjoyed  considerable 
literary  celebrity:  (i)  Francisco  Sanchez  (Sanciius)  (1523- 
x6oi),  successively  professor  of  Greek  and  of  rhetoric  at  Sala- 
manca, whose  Minerva,  first  printed  at  that  town  in  1587,  was 
long  the  standard  work  on  Latin  grammar.  (2)  Francisco 
Sanchez,  a  Portuguese  physician  of  Jewish  parentage,  born  at 
Tuy  (in  the  diocese  of  Braga)  in  1550,  took  a  degree  in  medicine 
at  Montpellier  in  1574,  became  professor  of  philosophy  and 
physic  at  Toulouse,  where  he  died  in  1623 ;  his  ingenious  treatise 
(Quod  nihil  scilur^  1581)  marks  the  high-water  of  reaction 
against  the  dogmatism  of  his  time;  he  is  said  to  have  been 
distantly  related  to  Montaigne.  (3)  TomAs  Sanchez  of  Cordova 
(1551-1610),  Jesuit  and  casuist,  whose  treatise  De  nuUrimonio 
(Genoa,  1 592)  is  more  notorious  than  celebrated. 

SANCHI,  a  small  village  in  India,  at  which  there  is  now  a 

railway  station  on  the  Bombay-Baroda  line.    It  is  famous  as  the 

site  of  what  are  almost  certainly  the  oldest  buildings  in  India 

now  standing.    They  are  Buddhist  topes  (Pali.  thilpa\  Sanskrit, 

stipa),  that  is,  memorial  mounds,  standing  on  the  level  top  of  a 

small  sandstone  hill  about  300  ft.  high  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

river  Betwa.    The  number  of  topes  on  this  and  the  adjoining 

hills  is  considerable.    On  the  Sftnchi  hill  itself  are  only  ten,  but 

one  of  these  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  imposing  of  all. 

All  these  topes  were  opened  and  examined  by  General  Alexander 

Cunningham  and  Lieut  .-Colonel  Maisey  in  1851;  and  the  great 

tope  has  been  described  and  illustrated  by  them  and  by  James 

Fergusson.    This  is  a  solid  dome  of  stone,  about  103  ft.  in 

diameter,  and  now  about  42  ft.  high.    It  must  formerly  have 

been  much  higher,  the  top  of  the  tope  having  originally  formed 

a  terrace,  34  ft.  in  diameter,  on  which  stood  lofty  columns. 

Cunningham  estimates  the  original  height  of  the  building  as 

about  100  ft.    Round  the  base  is  a  flagged  pathway  surrounded 

by  a  stone  railing  and  entered  at  the  four  points  of  the  compass 

by  gateways  some  18  ft.  high.    Both  gateways  and  railing  are 

elaborately  covered   with   bas-refiefs    and    inscriptions.    The 

latter  give  the  names  of  the  donors  of  particular  portions  of  the 

architectural  ornamentation,  and  most  of  them  are  written  in 

the  characters  used  before  and  after  the  time  of  Asoka  in  the 

middle  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.    The  monuments  are  Buddhist, 

the  bas-reliefs  illustrate  passages  in  the  Buddhist  writings,  and 

the  inscriptions  make  use  of  Buddhist  technical  terms.    Some 

of  the  smaller  topes  give  us  names  of  men  who  lived  in  the 

Buddha's  time,  and  others  give  names  mentioned  among  the 

missionaries  Sent  out  in  the  time  of  Asoka.    It  is  not  possible 

from  the  available  data  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  any  of  these 

topes,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  smaller  topes  are  probably 

of  different  dates  both  before  and  after  Asoka,  and  that  it  is  very 

possible  that  the  brgcst  was  one  of  three  which  we  are  told  was 

erected  by  Asoka  himself.    The  monuments  at  Sflnchi  are  now 

under  the  charge  of  the  archaeological  department;  they  are 

being  weU  cared  for,  and  valuable  photographs  have  been  taken 

of  the  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions.    The  drawings  in  Fergusson *s 

work  entitled  Tree  and  Serpeni  Worship  are  very  unsatisfactory, 

and  his  suggestion  that  the  carvings  illustrate  tree  and  serpent 

worship  is  quite  erroneous. 

i    Bibliography.— Alex  Cunningham.  Bhilsa  Topes  (London. 1854); 

iames  Fergusson,  Tree  and  Serpeni  Worship  (London,  1873) ;  General 
'.  C.  Maisey,  Sancki  and  its  Remains  (London,  1892):  Rhys  Davids, 
Buddhist  India  (London.  1^2).  (J.  W.  R.  D.) 


SAVCHUNIATHON  (Gr.  form  of  Phoenician  Sakkun-yathom, 
"  the  god  Sakkun  has  given  "),  an  ancient  Phoenician  sage, 
who  belongs  more  to  legend  than  to  history.  He  Is  said  to  have 
flourished  "  even  before  the  Trojan  times,"  "  when  Semiramts 
was  queen  of  the  Assyrians."  Philo  Herennius  of  Byhlus 
daimeid  to  have  translated  his  mythological  writings  from 
the  Phoenician  originals.  According  to  Philo,  Sanchuniathon 
derived  the  sacred  lore  from  the  m3rstic  inscriptions  on  the 
'KutuMms  (probably  ^ammAnim^  "sun  pillars,"  cf.  Is.  xxvil. 
9,  &c.)  which  stood  in  the  Phoenician  temples.  That  any  writings 
of  Sanchuniathon  ever  existed  it  is  Impossible  to  say.  Phik> 
drew  his  traditions  from  various  sources,  adapted  them  to  suit 
his  purpose,  and  conjured  with  a  venerable  name  to  gain  credit 
for  his  narrative.  Porphyry  says  that  Sanchuniathon  (here 
called  a  native  of  Byblus)  wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews,  based  on 
information  derived  from  Hierombal  {i.e.  Jeruba'al),  a  priest  of 
the  god  Jevo  (i.«.  Yahveh,  Jehovah),  and  dedicated  it  to  Abelbal 
or  Abibal,  king  of  Bcrytus.  The  story  is  probably  a  pure  inven- 
tion; the  reference  to  Berytus  shows  that  it  Is  late. 

See  Eusebius,  Praep.  E».  i.  9  (MUlIcr,  Fragm.  hist.  Crate.  iiL  pp. 
563  foil.). 

SAN  CRISTOBAL  (formerly  called  San  Cristobal  de  Los 
Llanos,  Ciudad  de  Las  Casas,  and  Ciudao  Real),  a  town  oi 
Mexico,  In  the  state  of  Chiapas,  on  a  level  tableland  about  6700  ft. 
above  sea-Icvel  and  48  m.  E.N.E.  of  Tuxtla  Gutierrez.  Pop. 
(1892  estimate)  16,000.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and 
healthful  and  Is  populated  chiefly  with  Indians.  The  town 
possesses  a  cathedral,  hospital  and  other  public  Institutions. 
San  Crist6bal  was  founded  in  1 528  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  village, 
and  afterwards  was  famous  as  the  residence  of  Las  Casas,  Bishop 
of  Chiapas.  It  was  the  capital  of  Chiapas  until  near  the  end 
of  the  19th  century.  There  are  traces  of  an  early  Indian 
civilization  in  the  vicinity. 

BANCROFT,  WILLIAM  (161^1693),  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  born  at  Frcssingfield  in  Suflolk  30th  January  1616,  and 
entered  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  July  1634.  He  became 
M.A.  in  1641  and  fellow  in  1642,  but  was  ejected  In  1649  for 
refusing  to  accept  the  "  Engagement."  He  then  remained  abroad 
till  the  Restoration,  after  which  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  univer- 
sity preachers,  and  In  1663  was  nominated  to  the  deanery  of 
York.  In  1664  he  was  Installed  dean  of  St  Paul's.  In  this 
situation  he  set  himself  to  repair  the  cathedral,  till  the  fire  of 
London  In  1666  necessitated  the  rebuilding  of  it,  towards  which 
he  gave  £1400.  He  also  rebuilt  the  deanery,  and  Improved  its 
revenue.  In  1668  he  was  admitted  archdeacon  of  Canterbury 
upon  the  king's  presentation,  but  he  resigned  the  post  in  1670. 
In  1677,  being  now  prolocutor  of  the  Convocation,  be  was 
unexpectedly  advanced  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
He  attended  Charles  II.  upon  his  deathbed,  and  "  made  to  him 
a  very  weighty  exhortation,  in  which  he  used  a  good  degree  of 
freedom."  He  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  petition  presented 
In  1687  against  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
which  was  signed  by  himself  and  six  of  his  suffragans.  For 
this  they  were  all  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  were  acquitted. 
Upon  the  withdrawal  of  James  II.  he  concurred  with  the  Lords 
In  a  declaration  to  the  prince  of  Orange  for  a  free  parliament, 
and  due  indulgence  to  the  Protestant  dissenters.  But,  when  that 
prince  and  his  consort  were  declared  king  and  queen,  he  refused 
to  take  the  oath  to  them,  and  was  accordingly  suspended  and 
deprived.  From  sth  August  1691  till  his  death  on  the  24th  of 
November  1693,  he  lived  a  very  retired  life  in  his  native  place. 
He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Fressingfield,  where  there 
Is  a  Latin  epitaph  to  his  memory.  Sancroft  wa%  a  patron  of 
Henry  Wharton  (1664-1695),  the  divine  and  church  historian, 
to  whom  on  his  deathbed  he  entrusted  his  manuscripts  and  the 
remains  of  Archbishop  Laud  (published  in  1695). 

He  published  Fur  traedestinalus  (1651),  Modem  PoiUics  (1652), 
and  Three  Sermons  (1^4).  Nineteen  Famiiiar  Letters  to  Mr  Ne^ 
(afterwards  Sir  Henry  North)  appeared  in  1757. 

SANCTION  (Lat.  sanctio,  from  sancire^  to  decree  or  ordain), 
in  jurisprudence,  the  means  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  a 
law.    According,  to  T.  E.  Holland  {Elements  0/  Jurisprudence^ 
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X906,  p.  85),  **  the  real  meaning  of  all  law  is  that,  unless  acts 
confonn  to  the  course  prescribed  by  it,  the  state  will  not  only 
{gnore  and  render  no  aid  to  them,  but  will  also,  either  of  its 
own  accord  or  if  called  upon,  intervene  to  cancel  their  effects. 
This  intervention  of  the  state  is  what  is  called  the  '  sanction ' 
of  law.  **  So  Justinian  (insL  U.  1,  10),  **  Legum  eas  partes 
quibtts  poenas  constituimus  adversus  eos  qui  contra  leges  fecerint, 
sancttones  vocamus."  In  general  use,  the  word  signifies  approval 
or  confirmation. 

SANCTIS,  PRANCESOO  DB  (1817-1883),  ItaUan  publicist, 
was  bom  at  Morra  Irpino,  and  educated  at  the  institute  of  the 
Marchese  Basilio  Puoti.  Becoming  a  teacher  in  a  private 
school  of  his  own,  he  made  a  name  as  a  profound  student  of 
liteiatttie;  and  after  the  troubles  of  the  '48,  when  he  held  office 
under  the  revolutionary  government  and  was  imprisoned  for 
three  yean  at  Naples,  his  reputation  as  a  lecturer  on  Dante 
at  Turin  brought  him  the  appointment  of  professor  at  Zurich 
in  1856.  He  returned  to  Naples  as  minister  of  public  instruction 
in  i860,  and  filled  the  same  post  under  the  Italian  monarchy 
in  x86i,  1878  and  1879,  having  in  1861  become  a  deputy  in  the 
Italian  chamber.  In  187 1  he  became  professor  at  Naples  Uni- 
versity. As  a  literary  critic,  De  Sanctis  took  a  very  high  place, 
Dotably  with  his  Storia  della  UlUratura  Ualiana  (and  ed.,  1873) 
and  with  his  critical  studies,  published  in  several  volumes, 
some  of  them  since  his  death  at  Naples  in  1883. 

SANCn  8PIRITUS.  an  old  Cuban  dty  m  Santa  Clara  province, 
situated  on  a  sandy  plain  in  an  angle  of  the  Yayabo  river,  which 
winds  through  the  city.  Pop.  (1907)  17^440.  It  is  connected 
by  railway  with  Zaza  del  Medio,  on  the  main  railway  Une  of  the 
islam!,  and  with  its  port,  Tunas  de  2^aza,  30  m.  (by  rail)  to  the 
S.  The  hiU  called  Pan  de  Azucar  (Sugar-loaQ  is  S.W.  of  the 
city.  One  church  is  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  city,  and  others 
date  from  1699,  17 16,  1717,  Sic.  The  surrounding  country  is 
devotnl  principally  to  grazing.  Sancti  Spiritus  was  one  of  the 
seven  cities  founded  by  Diego  Valasqucz.  Its  settlement  was 
ordered  in  1514  and  accomplished  in  1516,  and  it  is  the  fifth 
town  of  the  island  in  age.  The  present  city  is  about  two  leagues 
from  the  original  site  (Pueblo  Viejo).  In  15 18,  as  a  result  of 
the  war  of  the  Comunidades  of  Castille,  a  mimic  war  broke  out 
in  Sancti  Spiritus  among  its  two  score  villagers.  The  place 
was  sacked  by  French  and  English  corsairs  in  17 19.  Illicit 
trade  with  Jamaica  was  the  basis  of  local  prosperity  in  the 
18th  century. 

SAHCrUART  (from  the  late  Lat.  sancluarium,  a  sacred  place), 
a  sacred  or  consecrated  place,  particularly  one  affording  refuge, 
protection  or  right  of  asylum;  also  applied  to  the  privilege 
itself,  the  right  of  safe  refuge.  In  Egyptian,  Greek  or  Roman 
temples  it  was  applied  to  the  cdla  in  which  stood  the  statue 
of  the  god,  and  the  Latin  word  for  altar,  ara^  was  used  for  protec- 
tion as  well.  In  Roman  Catholic  usage  sanctuary  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  church,  as  a  consecrated  building,  but  is 
genoally  limited  to  the  choir.  The  idea  that  such  places  afforded 
refuge  to  criminals  or  refugees  is  founded  upon  the  primitive 
and  universal  belief  in  the  contagion  of  holiness.  Hence  it  was 
sacrilege  to  remove  the  man  who  had  gained  the  holy  precincts; 
he  was  henceforth  invested  with  a  part  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
l^ace,  and  was  inviolable  so  long  as  he  remained  there.  Some 
temples  had  peculiar  privileges  in  this  regard.  That  of  Diana 
at  Epbesus  extended  its  inviolability  for  a  perimeter  of  two 
stadia,  until  its  ri^t  of  sanctuary  was  refused  by  the  Romans. 
Not  all  Greek  and  Roman  temples,  however,  had  the  right  in 
aa  equal  degree.  But  where  it  existed,  the  action  of  the  Roman 
civil  law  was  suspended,  and  in  imperial  times  the  statues  and 
pktttxes  of  the  emperors  were  a  protection  against  pursuit. 
Tadttts  says  that  the  ancient  Germans  held  woods,  even  lakes 
and  fountains,  sacred;  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  seem  to  have 
r^uded  several  woods  as  holy  and  to  have  made  sanctuaries 
of  them,  one  of  these  being  at  Leek  in  Staffordshire. 

The  use  of  Christian  churehcs  as  sanctuaries  was  not  based 
v^aa  the  Hebrew  cities  of  refuge,  as  is  sometimes  stated.  It 
is  part  of  the  general  religious  fact  of  the  inviolability  attaching 
to  things  sMred.   The  Roman  law  did  not  recognize  the  use  of 


Christian  sanctuaries  until  toward  the  end  of  the  4th  century, 
but  the  growing  recognition  of  the  office  of  bishop  as  intercessor 
helped  much  to  develop  it.  By  39  a  it  had  been  abused  to  such 
an  extent  that  Theodosius  the  Great  was  obliged  to  limit  its 
application,  refusing  it  to  the  puUid  dehilorts.  Further  evidence 
of  its  progress  is  given  by  the  provision  in  397  forbidding  the 
reception  of  refugee  Jews  pretending  conversion  in  order  to 
escape  the  payment  of  debts  or  just  punishment.  In  398, 
according  to  contemporary  historians,  the  right  of  sanctuary 
was  completely  abolished,  though  the  law  as  we  have  it  is  not  so 
sweeping.  But  next  year  the  right  was  finally  and  definitely 
recognized,  and  in  419  the  privilege  was  extended  m  the  western 
empire  to  fifty  paces  from  the  church  door.  In  431,  by  an  edict 
of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  it  was  extended  to  include  the 
church  court-yard  and  whatever  stood  therein,  in  order  to 
provide  some  other  phure  than  the  church  for  the  fugitives  to 
eat  and  sleep.  They  were  to  leave  all  arms  outside,  and  if  they 
refused  to  give  them  up  they  could  be  seized  in  the  church. 
Capital  punishment  was  to  be  meted  out  to  all  who  violated  the 
right  of  sanctuary.  Justinian's  code  repeats  the  regulation  of 
sanctuary  by  Leo  I.  in  466,  but  Justinian  himself  in  a  Novel  of 
the  year  535  limited  the  privilege  to  those  not  guilty  of  the 
grosser  crimes.  In  the  new  Germanic  kingdoms,  while  violent 
molestation  of  the  right  of  sanctuary  was  forbidden,  the  fugitive 
was  given  up  after  an  oath  had  been  taken  not  to  put  him  to 
death  (Lex.  Rom.  Buigund.  tit.  2,  §  5;  Lex.  Vbigoth  vi.  tit.  5, 
c.  16).  This  legislation  was  copied  by  the  church  at  the  council 
of  Orleans  in  511;  the  penalty  of  penance  was  added,  and  the 
whole  decree  backed  by  the  threat  of  excommunication.  Thus 
it  passed  into  Gratian's  Dccretum.  It  also  formed  the  basis  of 
legislation  by  the  Frankish  king  Clotaire  (51 1-588),  who,  however, 
assigned  no  penalty  for  its  violation.  Historians  like  Gregory 
of  Tours  have  many  tales  to  tell  showing  how  frequently  it  was 
violated.  The  Carolingians  denied  the  right  of  sanctuary  to 
criminals  already  condemned  to  death. 

The  earliest  extant  mention  of  the  right  of  sanctuary  in 
England  is  contained  in  the  code  of  laws  issued  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  king  iCthelberht  in  a.d.  600.  By  these  he  who  infringed 
the  church's  privilege  was  to  pay  twice  the  fine  attaching  to  an 
ordinary  breach  of  the  peace.  At  Beverley  and  Hexham  i  m. 
in  every  direction  was  sacred  territory.  The  boundaries  of  the 
church  frith  were  marked  in  most  cases  by  stone  crosses  erected 
on  the  highroads  leading  into  the  town.  Four  crosses,  each  x 
m.  from  the  church,  marked  the  mile  limits  in  every  direction 
of  Hexham  Sanctuary.  Crosses,  too,  inscribed  with  the  word 
"  Sanctuarium,  "were  common  on  the  highways,  serving  probably 
as  sign-posts  to  guide  fugitives  to  neighbouring  sanctuaries. 
One  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Armathwaite,  Cumberland;  and 
another  at  St  Buryan's,  Cornwall,  at  the  comer  of  a  road  leading 
down  to  some  ruins  known  locally  as  "  the  Sanctuary."  That 
such  wayside  crosses  were  themselves  sanctuaries  is  in  most 
cases  improbable,  but  there  still  exist  in  Scotland  the  remains  of 
a  true  sanctuary  cross.  This  is  known  as  MacDuff's  Cross,  hear 
Lindores,  Fifeshire.  The  legend  is  that,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
usurper.Macbeth,  in  1057,  and  the  succession  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
as  Malcolm  III.  to  the  Scottish  throne,  MacDuff,  as  a  reward  for 
his  assistance,  was  granted  special  sanctuary  privileges  for  his 
kinsmen.  Clansmen  within  the  ninth  degree  of  relationship  to 
the  chief  of  the  clan,  guilty  of  unpremeditated  homicide,  could, 
on  reaching  the  cross,  claim  remission  of  the  capital  sentence. 
Probably  the  privilege  has  been  exaggerated,  the  fugitive  kins- 
men were  exempt  from  outside  jurisdiction  and  liable  only  to  the 
court  of  the  earl  of  Fife. 

The  canon  law  allowed  the  protection  of  sanctuary  to  those 
guilty  of  crimes  of  violence  for  a  limited  time  only,  in  order  that 
some  compensation  {wergild)  should  be  made,  or  to  check  blood- 
vengeance.  In  several  English  churches  there  was  a  stone  scat 
beside  the  altar  which  was  known  as  the  frilh-stool  (peace-stool), 
upon  which  the  seeker  of  sanctuary  saL  Examples  of  such 
sanctuary-seats  still  exist  at  Hexham  and  Beverley,  and  of  the 
sanctuary  knockers  which  hung  on  the  church-doors  one  is  still  in 
position  at  Durham  Cathedral.    The  procedure,  upon  seeking 
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sanctuary,  was  regulated  in  the  minutest  detail.  The  fugitive 
had  to  make  confession  of  his  crime  to  one  of  the  clergy,  to 
surrender  his  arms,  swear  to  observe  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  religious  houses,  pay  an  admission  fee,  give,  under  oath, 
•fullest  details  of  his  crime  (the  instrument  used,  the  name  of  the 
victim,  &c.)t  And  at  Durham  he  had  to  toll  a  special  bell  as  a 
formal  signal  that  he  prayed  sanctuary,  and  put  on  a  gown  of 
black  cloth  on  the  left  shoulder  of  which  was  embroidered  a 
St  Cuthbert's  cross. 

The  protection  afforded  by  a  sanctuary  at  common  law  was 
this:  a  person  accused  of  felony  might  fly  for  safeguard  of  his 
life  to  sanctuary,  and  there,  within  40  days,  go,  clothed  m  sack- 
cloth, before  the  coroner,  confess  the  felony  and  take  an  oath  of 
abjaralion  of  the  realm,  whereby  he  undertook  to  quit  the  king- 
dom, and  not  return  without  the  king's  leave.  Upon  confession 
he  was,  ipso  facto,  convict  of  the  felony,  suffered  attainder  of 
blood  and  forfeited  all  his  goods,  but  had  time  allowed  him  to 
fulfil  his  oath.  The  abjurer  started  forth  on  his  journey,  armed 
only  with  a  wooden  cross,  bareheaded  and  clothed  in  a  long 
white  robe,  which  made  him  conspicuous  among  medieval  way- 
farers. He  had  to  keep  to  the  king's  highway,  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  more  than  two  nights  in  any  one  place,  and  must 
make  his  way  to  the  coast  quickly.  The  time  allowed  for  his 
journey  was  not  long.  In  Edward  III.'s  reign  only  nine  days 
were  given  an  abjurer  to  travel  on  foot  from  Yorkshire  to  Dover. 

Under  the  Norman  kings  there  appear  to  have  been  two  kinds 
of  sanctuary;  one  general^  which  belonged  to  every  church, 
and  another  peculiar,  which  had  its  force  in  a  grant  by  charter 
from  the  king.  This  latter  type  could  not  be  claimed  by  pre- 
scription, and  had  to  be  supported  by  usage  within  legal  memory. 
General  sanctuaries  protected  only  those  guilty  of  felonies,  while 
those  by  special  grant  gave  immunity  even  to  those  accused  of 
high  or  petty  treason,  not  for  a  time  only  but  apparently  for  life. 
Of  chartered  sanctuaries  there  were  at  least  22:  Abingdon, 
A.-mathwaite,  Beaulieu, .  Battle  Abbey,  Beverley,  Colchester, 
Derby,  Durham,  Dover,  Hexham  Lancaster,  St  Mary  le  Bow 
(London),  St  Martin's  le  Grand  (London),  Merton  Priory,  North- 
ampton, Norwich,  Ripon,  Ramsey,  Welb,  Westminster,  Win- 
chester, York  (Soc.  of  Antiq.  of  London,  Arckaeologia,  viii.  1-44, 
London,  1787.  Slulch  of  Ike  History  of  the  As^utn  or  Sanctuary, 
by  Samuel  Pegge).  Sanctuary  being  the  privilege  of  the  church, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  it  did  not  extend  to  the  crime  of 
sacrilege;  nor  does  it  appear  that  it  was  allowed  to  those  who 
had  escaped  from  thd  sheriff  after  they  had  been  delivered  to  him 
for  execution. 

Chartered  sanctuaries  had  existed  before  the  Norman  invasion. 
About  thirty  churches,  from  a  real  or  pretended  antiquity  of  the 
privilege,  acquired  special  reputation  as  sanctuaries,  e.g.  West- 
minster Abbey  (by  grant  of  Edward  the  Confessor);  Ripon  (by 
grant  of  Whitlase,  king  of  the  Mercians);  St  Buryans,  Cornwall 
(by  grant  of  iCthcktan);  St  Martin's  le  Grand,  London,  and 
Beverley  Minster.  "The  precincts  of  the  Abbey,"  says  Dean 
Stanley,  *'  were  a  vast  cave  of  Adullam  for  all  the.  distressed 
and  discontented  in  the  metropolis,  who  desired,  according  to 
the  phrase  of  the  lime,  to  '  take  Westminster.' "  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  queen  of  Edward  IV.,  took  refuge  in  the  Abbey  with 
her  younger  children  from  the  hostility  of  Richard  III.  In  the 
next  reign  the  most  celebrated  sanctuary-seeker  was  Perkin 
Warbeck,  who  thus  twice  saved  his  neck,  at  Beaulieu  and  Sheen. 
John  Skelton,  tutor  and  afterwards  court  poet  to  Henry  VIII., 
fearing  the  consequences  of  his  caustic  wit  as  displayed  in  an 
attack  on  Wolsey,  took  sanctuary  at  Westminster  and  died  there 
in  1529. 

The  law  of  abjuration  and  sanctuary  was  regulated  by 
numerous  and  intricate  statutes  (see  Coke,  Institutes,  iii.  115); 
but  grave  abuses  arose,  especially  in  the  peculiar  sanctuaries. 
The  attack  on  these  seems  to  have  begun  towards  the  close 
of  the  14th  century,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  During  the 
i5lh  century  violations  of  sanctuary  were  not  uncommon; 
the  Lollards  were  forced  from  churches;  and  Edward  IV.  after 
the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  had  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  twenty 
Lancastrian  leaders  dragged    from   sanctuary   and  beheaded. 


At  the  Reformation  general  and  peculiar  sanctuaries  both 
suffered  drastic  curtailment  of  their  privileges,  but  the  great 
chartered  ones  suffered  most.  By  the  reforming  act  of  iS40 
Henry  VIII.  established  seven  cities  as  peculiar  sanctuaries. 
These  were  Wells,  Westminster,  Northampton,  Manchester, 
York,  Derby  and  Launceston.  Manchester  petitioned  against 
being  made  a  sanctuary  town,  and  Chester  was  substituted. 
By  an  act  of  James  I.  (1623),  sanctuary,  as  far  as  crime  was 
concerned,  was  abolished  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  privilege 
lingered  on  for  civil  processes  in  certain  districts  which  had 
been  the  site  of  former  religious  buildings  and  which  became  the 
haunts  of  criminals  who  there  resisted  arrest — a  notable  example 
being  that  known  as  Whitefriars  between  Fleet  Street  and  the 
Thames,  E.  of  the  temple.  This  locality  was  nicknamed  Alsatia 
(the  name  first  occurs  in  Shadweli's  plays  in  Charles  II.'s  reign), 
and  there  criminals  were  able  to  a  large  extent  to  defy  the  law 
(see  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Fortunes  of  Nigel  and  Peveril  of  the  Peak), 
arrests  only  being  possible  under  writs  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
So  flagrant  became  the  abuses  here  and  in  the  other  quasi- 
sanctuaries  that  in  1697  an  act  of  William  III.,  known  as  *'  The 
Escape  from  Prison  Act,"  finally  abolished  all  such  alleged 
privileges.  A  f urt  her  amending  act  of  1 7  23  ( George  I .)  completed 
the  work  of  destruction.  The  privil^ed  places  named  in  the 
two  acts  were  the  Minories,  Salisbury  Court,  Whitefriars, 
Fulwood's  Rents,  Mitre  Court,  Baldwin's  Gardens,  The  Savoy, 
The  Clink,  Deadman's  Place,  Montague  Close,  The  Mint  and 
Stepney.    (See  Stephen,  History  of  Crim.  Law,  i.  1 13.) 

In  Scotland  excommunication  was  incurred  by  any  who 
attempted  to  arrest  thieves  within  sanctuary.  The  most  famous 
sanctuaries  were  those  attaching  to  the  Church  of  Wedale,  now 
Stow,  near  Galashiels,  and  that  of  Lesmahagow,  Lanark.  All 
religious  sanctuaries  were  abolished  in  the  Northern  Kingdom 
at  the  Reformation.  But  the  debtor  found  sanctuary  from 
"  diligence  "  in  Holyrood  House  and  its  precincts  until  late  in  the 
17th  century.  This  sanctuary  did  not  protect  criminals,  or  even 
all  debtors,  e.g.  not  crown  debtors  or  fraudulent  bankrupts; 
and  it  was  possible  to  execute  a  meditatio  fugae  warrant  within 
the  sanctuary.  After  twenty-four  hours'  residence  the  debtor 
bad  to  enter  his  name  in  the  record  of  the  Abbey  Court  in  order 
to  entitle  him  to  further  protection.  Under  the  Act  1696  c.  s, 
insolvency  concurring  with  retreat  to  the  sanctuary  constituted 
notour  bankruptcy  (see  Bell,  Commen(aries,  ii.  461).  The  aboli- 
tion of  imprisonment  for  debt  in  1881  practically  aboUshed  this 
privilege  of  sanctuary. 

A  presumptive  right  of  sanctuary  attached  to  the  royal 
palaces,  and  arrests  could  not  be  made  there.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
times  the  king's  peace  extended  to  the  palace  and  3000  paces 
around  it:  it  extended  to  the  king  himself  beyond  the  precincts. 
At  the  present  day  Members  of  Parliament  cannot  be  served 
with  writs  or  arrested  within  the  precincts  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  which  extend  to  the  railings  of  Palace  Yard.  During 
the  Irish  agitation  of  the  'eighties  Parnell  and  others  of  the 
Irish  members  avoided  arrest  for  some  little  while  by  living 
in  the  House  and  never  passing  outside  the  gates  of  the  yard. 

The  houses  of  ambassadors  were  in  the  past  quasi-sanctuaries. 
This  was  a  natural  corollary  of  their  diplomatic  immunities 
(see  Diplomacy).  The  privilege  was  never  strictly  defined. 
At  one  time  it  was  insisted  that  the  immunity  accorded  an 
ambassador  included  his  house  and  those  who  fled  to  it.  At 
an  earlier  date  sanctuary  had  actually  been  claimed  for  the 
quarter  of  the  town  in  which  the  house  stood.  At  Rome  this 
privilege  was  formally  abolished  by  Innocent  XL  (Pope  1676- 
1689),  and  in  1682  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  Papal  Court 
renounced  all  right  to  claim  immunity  even  for  his  house.  His 
example  was  foUowed  by  the  British  ambassador  in  1686. 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Venice  aboUshcd  by  express 
ordinance  in  1748  the  asylum-rights  of  ambassadorial  residences. 
In  1726  the  Spanish  government  had  forcibly  taka\  the  duke 
of  Ripperda  out  of  the  hotel  of  the  English  ambassador  at 
Madrid,  although  the  Court  of  St  James  had  sanctioned  his 
reception  there.  At '  Venice,  too,  some  Venetians  who  had 
betrayed  state  secrets  to  the  French  ambassador  and  bad  taken 
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tcfuge  at  his  house  were  dragged  out  by  troops  sent  by  the 
senate. 

In  Eurofw,  generally,  the  right  of  sanctuary  survived  under 
restxictlons  down  to  the  end  of  the  i8th  century.  In  Germany 
the  more  serious  crimes  of  violence  were  always  excepted. 
Highwajrmen,  robbers,  traitors  and  habitual  criminals  could  not 
daim  church  protection.  In  1418  sanctuary  was  further  regu- 
lated by  a  bull  of  Martin  V.  and  in  1504  by  another  of  Juh'us  If. 
In  a  modified  form  the  German  Asylreckt  lasted  to  modern  times, 
not  being  finally  abolished  till  about  1780.  In  France  U  droit 
iPasUe  ousted  throughout  the  middle  ages,  but  was  much 
limited  by  an  edict  of  Francis  I.  in  1539,  OrdoniuiNce  sur  le/aui 
de  la  justke.  At  the  Revolution  the  right  of  sanctuary  was 
entirdy  abolished. 


1876);  Aug.  von  Bulmerincq,  Das  Asylreckt  (Dorpat,  1853):  Hrnri 
WalloQ,  DtmI  (f  on^  (Paris.  1837) ;  Samuel  Pegge,"  Sketch  of  Hwtory 
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BAlfCT.  NICOLAS  DB  HARLAT.  Seigneur  de  (1546-1639), 
French  soldier  and  diplomatist,  belonged  to  the  Protestant 
branch  of  the  family  of  Harlay  but  adopted  the  Catholic  religion 
in  1573  during  the  massacres  of  the  Huguenots.  In  1589  he 
obtaLoed  in  Geneva  and  Berne  sums  sufficient  to  raise  an  army 
of  mercenaries  for  Henry  HI.,  partly  by  the  sale  of  jewels,  among 
them  the  "  Sancy  "  diamond  which  in  1835  found  its  way  to 
the  Ruaian  imperial  treasure,  and  partly  by  leading  the  Swiss  to 
suppose  that  the  troops  were  intended  for  serious  war  against 
Savoy.  Henry  IV.  made  him  superintendent  of  his  finances 
in  iS94t  but  in  1599  he  was  replaced  by  Sully.  Meanwhile  he 
had  been  asccond  time  converted  to  Oitholicism,  but  his  influence 
at  court  waned,  and  he  retired  from  public  life  in  1605.  He 
survived  until  the  13th  of  October  1629,  leaving  a  Discours  sur 
Vccturrtnu  Ats  ajfairet. 

His  son,  ACHiLLB  Haslat  de  Sancy,  bishop  of  Saint  Malo 
(1581-1646},  was  educated  for  the  church  but  resigned  his 
vocatioo  for  the  career  of  arms  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
in  1601.  For  seven  yean,  from  16I 1  to  1618,  he  was  ambassador 
at  the  Turkish  couit,  where  he  amassed  a  fortune  of  some 
£16,000  sterling  by  doubtful  means,  and  was  bastinadoed  by 
order  of  the  sultan  for  his  frauds.  Harlay  de  Sancy  was  a  learned 
man  and  a  good  linguist,  who  used  his  opportunities  to  acquire 
a  valuable  collection  of  oriental  MSS.,  many  of  which  are  now 
in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  in  Paris.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  joined  the  Oratorian  Fathers,  and  when  Marshal  Bassompiene 
was  sent  to  England  in  1627  to  regulate  the  difTerences  between 
Henrietta  Maria  and  her  husband,  Harlay  de  Sancy  was  attached 
to  the  queen's  ecclesiastical  household,  but  Charies  I.  secured 
his  dtsraissaL  He  became  bishop  of  St  Malo  in  1632,  and  died 
on  the  2oth  of  November  1646. 

SAND.  GEORGE  (1804-1876),  the  pseudonym  of  Madame 
Amaxidlne  Lucile  Aurore  Dudevant,  nie  Dupin,  the  most  pro- 
Efic  authoress  in  the  history  of  literature,  and  unapproached 
among  the  women  novelists  of  France.  Her  life  was  as  strange 
and  adventurous  as  any  of  her  novels,  which  arc  for  the  most 
part  idealized  versions  of  the  multifarious  incidents  of  her  life. 
In  her  self-revelations  she  followed  Rousseau,  her  first  master 
in  style,  but  while  Rousseau  in  his  Confessions  darkened  all  the 
shadows,  George  Sand  is  the  heroine  of  her  story,  often  frail 
and  fauhy,  but  always  a  woman  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
Thanks,  however,  to  her  voluminous  correspondence  that  has 
recently  been  published  and  to  family  documents  that  her 
French  biographers  have  unearthed,  there  are  now  full  materials 
for  tracing  the  history  of  her  public  and  private  career,  and  for 
l<awk»%  a  dear  and  unbiased  estimate  of  her  character  and 


Her  father  tras  Maurice  Dupin,  a  retired  lieutenant  in  the 
•nsy  ol  the  republic;  her  mother,  Sophie  Delaborde.  the  daughter 


of  a  Parb  bird-fander.  Theur  ill-assorted  marriage  took  place 
only  a  month  before  the  birth  of  the  child  (July  i,  1804;  at 
Paris).  Her  paternal  grandfather  was  M.  Dupin  de  Francueil, 
a  farmer-general  of  the  revenue,  who  married  the  widow  of  Count 
Horn,  a  natural  son  of  Louis  XV.,  she  in  her  turn  being  the 
natural  daughter  of  Maurice  de  Saixe,  the  most  famous  of  the 
many  illegitimate  children  of  Augustus  the  Strong,  by  the  lovely 
countess  of  R6nigsmarck.  George  Sand,  who  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  devotes  a  whole  volume  of  her 
autobiography  {Histoire  demavie,  1857  seq.)  to  the  elaboration 
of  this  strange  pedigree.  She  boasts  of  the  royal  blood  which 
ran  through  her  veins,  and  disregarding  the  bar  sinister  she 
claims  affinity  with  Charles  X.  and  Louis  XVII.,  but  she  is  no 
less  frank  in  declaring  that  she  is  tilaine  el  trks  vilaine,  a  daughter 
of  the  people,  who  shares  by  birth  their  instincts  and  sympathies. 
Her  birth  itself  was  romantic.  Her  father  was  playing  a  country 
dance  at  the  house  of  a  fellow  officer,  the  future  husband  of 
Sophie's  sister,  when  he  was  told  that  his  wife,  who  had  not 
long  left  the  room,  had  borne  him  a  daughter.  "  She  will  be 
fortunate,"  said  the  aunt,  "  she  was  born  among  the  roses  to 
the  sound  of  music." 

Passing  by  her  infantine  recollections,  which  go  back  further 
than  even  those  of  Dickens,  wt  find  her  at  the  age  of  three  crossing 
the  Pyrenees  to  join  her  father  who  was  on  Murat's  staff,  occupy- 
ing with  her  parents  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  royal  palace,  adopted 
as  the  child  of  the  regiment,  nursed  by  rough  old  sergeants,  and 
dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  uniform  to  please  the  general. 

For  the  next  ten  years  she  lived  at  Nohant,  near  La  Ch&tre 
in  Berri,  the  country  house  of  her  grandmother.  Here  her 
character  was  shaped;  here  she  imbibed  that  passionate  love 
of  country  scenes  and  country  life  which  neither  absence,  politics 
nor  dissipation  could  uproot;  here  she  learnt  to  understand 
the  wajrs  and  thoughts  of  the  peasants,  and  laid  up  that  rich  store 
of  scenes  and  characters  which  a  marvellously  retentive  memory 
enabled  her  to  draw  upon  at  will.  The  progress  of  her  mind 
during  these  early  years  well  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Educat ion, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  she  had  none.  A  few  .months 
after  her  return  from  Spain  her  father  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  literary  gifts  as  well 
as  a  good  soldier.  **  Character,"  says  George  Sand,  "  is  in  a 
great  measure  hereditary:  if  my  readers  wish  to  know  me  they 
must  know  my  father."  On  his  death  the  mother  resigned, 
though  not  without  a  struggle,  the  care  of  Aurore  to  her  grand- 
mother, Mme.  Dupin  de  Francueil,  a  good  representative  of  the 
ancicn  rigime.  Though  her  husband  was  a  patron  of  Rousseau, 
she  herself  had  narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine,  and  had  only 
half  imbibed  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution.  In  her  son's  lifetime 
she  had,  for  his  sake,  condoned  the  misalliafue^  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  stately  ch&telaine  and  her  low-born  daughter- 
in-law  to  live  in  peace  under  the  same  roof.  She  was  jealous 
as  .a  lover  of  the  child's  affection,  and  the  struggle  between  the 
mother  and  grandmother  was  one  of  the  bitterest  of  Auroie's 
childish  troubles. 

Next  to  the  grandmother,  the  most  important  person  in  the 
household  at  Nohant  was  Deschatres.  He  was  an  ex-abb£ 
who  had  shown  his  devotion  to  his  mistress  when  her  life  was 
threatened,  and  henceforward  was  installed  at  Nohant  as 
factotum.  He  was  maire  of  the  village,  tutor  to  Aurore's  half- 
brother,  and,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  undertook  the 
education  of  the  girl.  The  tutor  was  no  more  eager  to  teach 
than  the  pupil  to  Icam.  He,  too,  was  a  disciple  of  Rousseau, 
believed  in  the  education  of  nature,  and  allowed  his  Sophie 
to  wander  at  her  own  sweet  will.  At  odd  hours  of  lessons  she 
picked  up  a  smattering  of  Latin,  music  and  natural  science,  but 
most  days  were  holidays  and  spent  in  country  rambles  and  games 
with  village  children.  Her  favourite  books  were  Tasso,  Atala 
and  Paul  et  Virginie.  A  simple  refrain  of  a  childish  song  or  the 
monotonous  chaunt  of  the  ploughman  touched  a  hidden  chord 
and  thrilled  her  to  tears.  She  invented  a  deity  of  her  own,  a 
mysterious  Coramb£,  half  pagan  and  half  Christian,  and  like 
Goethe  erected  to  him  a  rustic  altar  of  the  greenest  grass,  the 
softest  moss  and  the  brightest  pebbles. 
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From  the  free  out-door  life  at  Nohant  she  passed  at  thirteen 
to  the  convent  of  the  English  Augustinians  at  Paris,  where  for 
the  first  two  years  she  never  went  outside  the  walls.  Nothing 
belter  shows  the  plasticity  of  her  character  than  the  ease  with 
which  she  adapted  herself  to  this  sudden  change.  The  volume 
which  describes  her  conventual  life  is  as  graphic  as  Miss  Brontes 
ViUetU,  but  we  can  only  dwell  on  one  passage  of  it.  Tired  of 
mad  pranks,  m  a  fit  of  home-sicicness,  she  found  herself  one 
evening  in  the  convent  chapel. 

"  I  had  forgotten  all:  T  knew  not  what  was  passing  in  me;  with 
my  soul  rather  than  my  senses.  I  breathed  an  atr  of  ineffable  sweet- 
ness.  All  at  once  a  sudden  shock  passed  through  my  whole  being, 
my  eyes  swam,  and  1  seemed  wrapped  in  a  dazzline  white  mist.  I 
beard  a  voice  murmur  in  my  ear,  '  ToUe,  lege.'  I  turned  round, 
thinking  that  it  was  one  of  the  sisters  talking  to  me — I  was  alone. 
1  indulged  in  no  vain  illusion;  I  believed  in  no  miracle;  I  was  quite 
sensible  of  the  sort  of  hallucination  into  which  1  had  fallen ;  1  neither 
sought  to  intensify  it  nor  to  escape  from  it.  Only  I  felt  that  faith 
was  laying  hold  of  me — by  the  heart,  as  1  had  wished  it.  I  was  so 
filled  with  gratitude  and  joy  that  the  tears  rolled  down  my  cheeks. 
1  felt  as  before  that  1  loved  God,  that  my  mind  embraced  and  ac- 
cepted that  ideal  of  Justice,  tenderness  and  holiness  which  I  had 
never  doubted,  but  with  which  1  had  never  held  direct  communion, 
and  now  at  last  I  felt  that  this  communion  was  consummated,  as 
though  an  invincible  barrier  had  been  broken  down  between  the 
source  of  infinite  light  and  the  smouldering  fire  of  my  heart.  An 
endless  vista  stretched  before  me,  and  I  panted  to  start  upon  my 
way.  There  was  no  more  doubt  or  lukewarm  ness.  That  I  should 
repent  on  the 'morrow  and  rally  myself  on  my  over-wrought  ecstasy 
never  once  entered  my  thoughts.  I  was  like  one  who  never  casts  a 
look  behind,  who  hesitates  before  some  Rubicon  to  be  crossed,  but 
having  touched  the  farther  bank  sees  no  more  the  shore  he  has  just 
left." 

Such  is  the  story  of  her  conversion  as  told  by  herself.  It 
reads  more  like  a  chapter  from  the  life  of  Ste  Th£rese  or  Madame 
Guyon  than  of  the  author  of  Liiui.  Yet  no  one  can  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  her  narrative,  or  even  the  permanence  of  her  religious 
feelings  under  all  her  many  phases  of  faith  and  aberrations  of 
conduct.  A  recent  critic  has  sotight  in  religion  the  clue  to  her 
character  and  the  mainspring  of  her  genius.  Only  in  her  case 
religion  must  be  taken  in  an  even  more  restricted  sense  than 
Matthew  Arnold's  "  morality  touched  by  emotion."  For  her 
there  was  no  categorical  imperative,  no  moral  code  save  to  follow 
t  he  promptings  of  her  heart.  "  Tenderness  "  she  had  abundantly, 
and  it  revealed  itself  not  only  in  effusive  sentimentality,  as  with 
Rousseau  and  Chateaubriand,  but  m  active  benevolence; 
"  justice  "  too  she  had  in  so  far  as  she  sincerely  wished  that  all 
men  should  share  alike  her  happiness;  but  of  "  holiness,"  that 
sense  of  awe  and  reverence  that  was  felt  in  divers  kinds  and 
degrees  by  Isaiah,  Sophocles,  Virgil  and  St  Paul,  she  had  not 
a  rudimenatry  conception. 

Again  in  1820  Aurore  exchanged  the  restraint  of  a  convent 
for  freedom, being  recalled  to  Nohant  by  Mme  de  Francueil,  who 
had  no  intention  of  letting  her  granddaughter  grow  up  a  diooU. 
She  rode  across  country  with  her  brother,  she  went  out  shooting 
with  Deschatres,  she  sat  by  the  cottage  doors  on  the  long  summer 
evenings  and  heard  the  flax-dressers  tell  their  tales  of  witches  and 
warlocks.  She  was  a  considerable  linguist  and  knew  English, 
Italian  and  some  Latin,  though  she  never  tackled  Greek.  She 
read  widely  though  un&ystematically,  studying  philosophy  in 
Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  Locke  and  Condillac,  and  feeding  her  imagina- 
tion with  Reni  and  Childe  Harold.  Her  confessor  lent  her  the 
Genius  of  Christianity,  and  to  this  book  she  ascribes  the  first 
change  in  her  religious  views.  She  renounced  once  for  all  the 
asceticism  and  isolation  of  the  De  imitalione  for  the  more  genial 
and  sympathetic  Christianity  of  Chateaubriand.  Yet  she  still 
clung  to  old  associations,  and  on  her  grandmother's  death  was 
about  to  return  to  her  convent,  but  was  dissuaded  by  her 
friends,  who  found  her  a  husband. 

Casimir  Dudevant,  whom  she  married'on  the  ixth  of  December 
1822.  was  the  natural  son  of  a  Baron  Dudevant.  He  had  retired 
at  an  early  age  from  the  army  and  was  living  an  idle  life  at  home 
as  a  gentleman  farmer.  Her  husband,  though  he  afterwards 
deteriorated,  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  Berrichon  squires  around  him,  and  the  first  years 
of  her  married  life,  during  which  her  son  Maurice  and  her  daughter 


Solange  were  bom,  except  for  lovers'  quarrels,  were  passed  in 
peace  and  quietness,  though  signs  were  not  wanting  of  the 
coming  storm.  Among  these  must  be  mentioned  her  friendship 
with  Aur£b'en  de  Size,  advocate-general  at  Bourdeau.  De  Size 
was  a  middle-aged  lawyer  with  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind,  and 
Madame  Dudevant  for  two  years  kept  up  with  him  an  intimate 
correspondence.  The  friendship  was  purely  platonic,  but  the 
husband  felt  or  affected  jealousy,  and  resented  an  intimacy 
which  he  from  his  total  lack  of  culture  was  unable  to  share.  The 
breach  quickly  widened.  He  on  his  part  was  more  and  more 
repelled  by  a  superior  woman  determined  to  live  her  own  intel- 
lectual life,  and  she  on  hers  discovered  that  she  was  mated,  if  not 
to  a  ck>wn,  at  least  to  a  hobereau  whote  whole  heart  was  in  his 
cattle  and  his  turnips.  So  long  as  the  conventionalities  were 
preserved  she  endured  it,  but  when  her  husband  took  to  drinking 
and  made  love  to  the  maids  under  her  very  eyes  she  resolved  to 
break  a  yoke  that  had  grown  intolerable.  The  last  straw  that 
determined  action  was  the  discovery  of  a  paper  docketed  "  Not 
to  be  opened  till  after  my  death/'  which  was  nothing  but  a 
railing  accusation  against  herself.  She  at  once  quitted  Nohant, 
taking  with  her  Solange,  and  in  1831  an  amicable  separation  was 
agreed  upon,  by  which  her  whole  estate  was  surrendered  to  the 
husband  with  the  stipulation  that  she  should  receive  an  allow- 
ance of  £1 20  a  year.  She  had  regained  her  liberty,  and  made  no 
secret  of  her  intention  to  use  it  to  the'  full.  She  endeavoured 
unsuccessfully  to  eke  out  her  irregularly  paid  allowance  by  those 
expedients  to  which  reduced  gentlewomen  are  driven — fancy- 
work  and  painting  fans  and  snuff-boxes;  she  lived  in  a  garret 
and  was  often  unable  to  allow  herself  the  luxury  of  a  fire.  It  was 
only  as  a  last  resource  that  she  tried  literature.  Her  first 
apprenticeship  was  served  under  Delatouche,  the  editor  of 
Figaro.  He  was  a  native  of  Berri,  like  heiself ,  a  stem  but  kindly 
taskmaster  who  treated  her  much  as  Dr  Johnson  treated  Fanny 
Bumey.  George  Sand  was  methodical  and  had  a  ready  pen,  but 
she  lacked  the  more  essential  qualities  of  a  Parisian  journalist, 
wit,  sparkle  and  conciseness.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  she  tells 
us,  her  earnings  amounted  to  fifteen  francs.  On  the  staff  of 
Figaro  was  another  compatriot  with  whom  she  was  already 
intimate  as  a  visitor  at  NohanL  Jules  Sandeau  was  a  clever 
and  attractive  young  lawyer.  Articles  written  in  common  soon 
led  to  a  complete  literary  partnership,  and  1831  there  appeared 
in  the  Revue  de  Paris  a  joint  novel  entitled  Prima  Donna  and 
signed  Jules  Sand.  Shortly  after  this  was  published  in  book 
form  with  the  same  signature  a  second  novel.  Rose  el  Blatuhe. 
The  sequel  to  this  literary  alliance  is  best  recounted  in  George 
Sand's  own  words:  "  I  resisted  him  for  three  months  but  then 
yielded;  I  lived  in  my  own  apartment  in  an  unconventional 
style."  Her  first  independent  novel,  Indiana  (1832),  was  written 
at  the  instigation  of  Delatouche,  and  the  world-famous  pseu- 
donym George  (originally  Georges)  Sand  was  adopted  as  a 
compromise  between  herself  and  her  partner.  The  "  George  " 
connoted  a  Berrichon  as  "  David  "  does  a  Weinman.  The  one 
wished  to  throw  Indiana  into  the  common  stock,  the  other 
refused  to  lend  his  name,  or  even  part  of  his  name,  to  a  work 
in  which  he  had  had  no  share.  The  novel  was  received  with 
instant  acclamation,  and  Sainte-Beuve  only  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  public  when  he  pronounced  in  the  Globe  that 
this  new  author  (then  to  him  unknown)  had  struck  a  new  and 
original  vein  and  was  destined  to  go  far.  Delatouche  was  the 
first  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet  and  bid  her  forget  all  the  hard 
things  he  had  said  of  her.  Indiana  is  a  direct  transcript  of  the 
author's  personal  experiences  (the  disagreeable  husband  is 
M.  Dudevant  to  the  life),  and  an  exposition  of  her  theory  of 
sexual  relations  which  is  founded  thereon.  To  many  critics  it 
seemed  that  she  had  said  her  whole  say  and  that  nothing  but 
replicas  could  follow.  ValetUine^  which  was  published  in  the 
same  year,  indicated  that  it  was  but  the  first  chapter  in  a  life 
of  endless  adventures,  and  that  the  imagination  which  turned 
the  crude  facts  into  poetry,  and  the  fancy  which  played  about 
them  like  a  rainbow,  were  inexhaustible. 

As  a  novel  Valentine  has  little  to  commend  it;  the  plot  is 
feeble  and  the  duuncters  shadowy.    Only  in  the  descriptions  of 
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whidi  hert  resemble  too  much  puiple  patches,  does 
George  Sand  reveal  her  true  inspiration,  the  artistic  qualities 
by  which  she  will  live.  No  one  was  more  conscious  than  George 
Sand  herself  of  her  strength  and  of  her  weakness.  In  a  preface 
to  a  later  edition  she  tells  us  how  the  novel  came  to  be  written, 
and,  though  it  anticipates  events,  this  revelation  of  herself  may 
best  be  given  here. 

**  After  the  unexpected  literary  success  of  Indiana  I  returned  to 
Beni  in  1832  and  found  a  pleasure  in  painting  the  icenea  with  which 
I  had  been  familiar  from  a  child.  Ever  since  those  early  days  I  had 
felt  the  impulse  to  describe  them,  but  as  is  the  case  with  all  profound 
emotions,  whether  intellectual  or  moral,  what  we  most  desire  to 
realize  to  ourselves  we  are  the  least  inclined  to  reveal  to  the  world 
at  Ui^.  This  little  nook  of  Berri,  this  unknovm  Valine  Noire,  this 
quiet  and  unpretentious  landscape,  which  must  be  sought  to  find  it 
and  kyved  to  be  admired,  was  tfie  sanctuary  of  my  first  and  latest 
reveiies.  For  twenty-two  years  I  have  lived  amongst  these  pollarded 
trees,  these  rutty  roads,  beside  these  tangled  thickets  and  streams 
along  whose  banks  only  children  and  sheep  can  pass.  All  this  had 
charms  for  me  tdone  and  did  not  deservt  to  be  revealed  to  idle 
curiosity.  Why  betray  the  incognito  of  this  modest  country-side 
without  historical  association  or  picturesc^ue  sites  to  commend  it 
to  the  antiquary  or  the  tourist?  The  Vallee  Noire,  so  it  seemed  to 
me,  was  part  and  parcel  of  mvself ,  the  framework  in  which  my  life 
was  set,  the  native  costume  that  I  had  always  worn — ^what  worlds 
away  from  the  silks  and  satins  that  are  suited  for  the  public  stage. 
If  I  could  have  foreseen  what  a  stir  my  writings  would  make,  I  thmk 
I  should  have  tealously  guarded  the  privacy  o?  this  sanctuary  where, 
till  then,  I  perhaps  was  the  only  soul  who  had  fed  the  artist's  visions 
and  the  poet's  dreams.  But  I  had  no  such  anticipation;  I  never 
gave  it  a  thought.  I  was  compelled  to  write  and  I  wrote.  I  let 
myself  be  carried  away  by  the  secret  charm  of  the  air  I  breathed ;  my 
native  air,  I  might  almost  call  it.  The  descriptive  parts  of  my  novel 
feand  favour.  The  plot  provoked  some  lively  criticism  on  the  anti- 
matrimooial  doctrines  that  I  was  alleged  to  have  broached  before  in 
Indiana.  In  both  novels  I  pointed  out  the  dangers  and  pains  of  an 
ill-assorted  marriage.  I  thought  I  had  simply  been  writmg  a  story, 
and  discovered  that  I  had  unwittingly  been  preaching  Saint-Simon- 
tanism.  I  was  not  then  at  an  age  for  reflecting  on  social  grievances. 
I  was  too  voung  to  do  more  than  see  and  note  facts,  and  thanks  to 
my  natural  indolence  and  that  passion  for  the  concrete,  which  is  at 
once  the  joy  and  the  weakness  of  artists,  I  should  perhaps  always 
have  remained  at  that  stage  if  mv  somewhat  pedantic  critics  had  not 
driven  me  to  reflect  and  painfully  search  after  the  ultimate  causes 
of  which  tiU  then  I  had  only  grasped  the  effects.  But  I  was  so 
shrewdly  taxed  with  posing  as  a  strong-minded  woman  ami  a 
phifcuoOTer  that  one  fixie  day  I  said  to  m^elf , '  What,  I  wonder,  is 
phikMopfay?"' 

Her  liaison  with  Jules  Sandeau,  whici)  lasted  more  than  a 
year,  was  abruptly  terminated  by  the  discovery  in  their  apart- 
ment on  an  unexpected  return  from  Nohant  of  une  ilanchisseuse 
qvicenqut.  For  a  short  while  she  was  broken  hearted. — "  My 
heart  is  a  cemetery  1"  she  wrote  to  Sainte-Beuve.  "  A  necro- 
pcdlo,"  was  the  comment  of  her  discarded  lover  when  years 
later  the  remark  was  repeated  to  him. 

Her  third  novel,  Ulia  (1853),  is  in  the  same  vein,  a  stronger 
and  more  outspoken  diatribe  against  society  and  the  marriage 
law.  L61ia  is  a  female  Manfred,  and  Dumas  had  some  reason 
to  complain  that  George  Sand  was  giving  them  "du  Lord 
Byron  an  kSo." 

But  a  new  chapter  in  her  life  was  now  to  open.  In  her  despair 
she  turned  for  comfort  and  counsel  to  Sainte-Beuve,  now  con- 
stituted her  regular  father  confessor.  This  ghostly  Sir  Pandarus 
recommended  new  friendships,  but  she  was  hard  to  please. 
Dumas  was  "trop  commis-voyagetur,"  Jouifroy  too  serenely 
virtuous  and  Musset  "  trop  dandy."  M£rim6e  was  tried  for  a 
week,  but  the  cool  cynic  and  the  perfervid  apostle  of  women's 
rights  proved  mutually  repulsive.  Alfred  de  Musset  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  two  natures  leapt  together  as  by  elective  affinity. 
The  moral  aspect  has  been  given  by  Mr  Swinburne  in  an  epigram: 
— **  Alfred  was  a  terrible  flirt  and  George  did  not  behave  as  a 
perfect  gentleman." 

Towards  the  end  of  1833  George  Sand,  after  winning  the 
rehictant  cobsent  of  Musset's  mother,  set  out  in  the  poet's 
company  for  Italy,  and  in  January  1834  the  pair  reached  Venice, 
staying  first  at  the  H6tel  Danieli  and  then  in  lodgings.  At 
first  it  was  a  veritable  honejrmoon;  conversation  never  flagged 
and  either  found  in  the  other  his  soul's  complement.  But  there 
is  a  limit  to  kyve-making,  and  George  Sand,  always  practical. 


set  to  work  to  provide  the  means  of  living.  Musset,  though  he 
depended  on  her  exertions,  was  first  bored  and  then  irritated 
at  the  sight  of  this  terrible  vache  d  icrire,  whose  pen  was 
going  for  eight  hours  a  day,  and  sought  diversion  in  the 
caf6s  and  other  less  reputable  resorts  of  pleasure.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  nervous  illness  with  some  of  the  sjrmptoms  of 
delirium  tremens,  through  which  George  Sand  nursed  him  with 
tenderness  and  care.  But  with  a  strange  want  of  delicacy, 
to  use  the  mildest  term,  she  made  love  at  the  sam^  time  to 
a  young  Venetian  doctor  whom  she  had  called  in,  by  name 
Pageilo.  The  pair  went  off  and  found  their  way  eventually 
to  Paris,  leaving  Musset  in  Italy,  deeply  woimded  in  bis  affections, 
but,  to  do  him  justice,  taking  all  the  blame  for  the  rupture  on 
himself.  George  Sand  soon  tired  of  her  new  love,  and  even  before 
she  had  given  him  his  cong£  was  dying  to  be  on  again  with  the 
old.  She  cut  off  her  hair  and  sent  it  to  Musset  as  a  token  of 
penitence,  but  Musset,  though  he  still  flirted  with  her,  never 
quite  forgave  her  infidelity  and  refused  to  admit  her  to  his 
deathbed.  Among  the  mass  of  romans  d  clef  and  pamphlets 
which  the  adventure  produced,  two  only  have  any  literary 
importance,  Musset's  Confessions  d*un  enfant  du  siide  and 
George  Sand's  EUe  et  lui.  In  the  former  woman  appears  as  the 
serpent  whose  trail  is  over  all;  in  the  btter,  written  twenty-five 
years  after  the  event,  she  is  the  guardian  angel  abused  and 
maltreated  by  men.  Lui  et  elle,  the  rejoinder  of  the  poet's 
brother  Paul  de  Musset,  was  even  more  a  travesty  of  the  facts 
with  no  redeeming  graces  of  style. 

It  remains  to  trace  the  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the 
poet  on  the  novelist.  Jacques  was  the  first  outcome  of  the 
journey  to  Italy,  and  in  precision  and  splendour  of  style  it  marks 
a  distinct  progress.  The  motive  of  this  and  of  the  succeeding 
novels  of  what  may  be  called  her  second  period  is  free  (not  to 
be  confounded  with  promiscuous)  love.  The  hero,  who  is  none 
other  than  George  Sand  in  man's  disguise,  makes  confession  of 
faith: — "I  have  never  imposed  constancy  on  myself.  When 
I  have  felt  that  love  was  dead,  I  have  said  so  without  shame 
or  remorse  and  have  obeyed  Providence  that  was  leading  me 
elsewhere."  And  the  runaway  wife  writes  to  her  lover: — 
"  O  my  dear  Octave,  we  shall  never  pass  a  night  together  without 
first  kneeling  down  and  praying  for  Jacques."  Love  is  a  divine 
instinct:  to  love  is  to  be  virtuous;  follow  the  dictates  of  your 
heart  and  you  cannot  go  wrong — such  is  the  doctrine  that  George 
Sand  preached  and  practised. 

In  Les  Lettres  d*un  voyageur,  which  ran  in  the  Revue  des 
deux  mondes  between  1834  and  1836,  we  liave  not  only  impres- 
sions of  travel,  but  the  direct  impressions  of  men  and  things  not 
distorted  by  the  exigencies  of  a  novel.  They  reveal  to  us  the 
true  and  better  side  of  George  Sand,  the  loyal  and  devoted  friend, 
the  mother  who  under  happier  conditions  might  have  been 
reputed  a  Roman  matron.  We  could  not  choose  a  more  perfect 
specimen  of  her  style  than  the  allegory  under  which  she  pictures 

the  "  might  have  been." 

"  I  care  little  about  growing  old;  I  care  far  more  not  to  grow  old 
alone,  but  I  ha\'e  never  met  the  tieing  witl\  whom  I  could  have 
chosen  to  live  and  die,  or  if  I  ever  met  him  I  knew  not  how  to 
keep  him.  Listen  to  a  story  and  weep.  There  was  a  good  artist 
called  Watelet,  the  best  aquafortis  engraver  of  his  day.  He  loved 
Marguerite  Lecomte,  and  taught  her  to  engrave  as  well  as  himself. 
She  left  husband  and  home  to  go  and  live  with  him.  The  world  con- 
demned them;  then,  as  they  were  poor  and  modest,  it  forgot  them. 
Forty  years  afterwards  their  retreat  was  discovered.  In  a  cottage 
in  the  environs  of  Paris  called  Le  Moulin  jolt,  there  sat  at  the  same 
table  an  old  man  en^ving  and  an  old  woman  whom  he  called  his 
meunQre  also  engraving;!  The  last  desien  they  were  at  work  upon 
represented  the  Moulin  Joli,  the  house  of  Mareuerite.  with  the  device 
Cur  voile  permutem  Sabtna  divitias  operosiores?  It  hangs  in  my  room 
over  a  portrait  the  original  of  which  no  one  here  has  seen.  For  a  year 
the  person  vhd  gave  me  this  portrait  sat  with  me  every  night  at  a 
little  table  and  Uved  by  the  same  work.  At  daybreak  we  consulted 
together  on  our  work  for  the  day,  and  at  night  we  supped  at  the  same 
little  table,  chatting  the  while  on  art,  on  sentiment,  on  the  future. 
The  future  broke  faith  with  us.  Pray  for  me^  O  Marguerite 
Lecomte!" 

The  Everard  of  the  Lettres  introduces  us  to  a  new  and  for  the 
time  a  dominant  influence  on  the  life  and  writings.  Michel 
de  Bourgeswas  the  counsel  whose  eloquent  pleadings  brought 
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tbc  viA  l<x  z  }Afi>jd  nrpantkm  t4>  a  imajtmiid  fane  in  i8i6.* 
t'^^jjue  bcr  iorfswr  knr«n.  he  was  a  muiof  maoeffal  vfll,  a  bod^e 
(.f;:>i«o{4:«er  «iw>  earned  bcr  i&ielkct  by  stonn  bdore  he  laid 
titpt  Uf  her  Icitan.  He  pnadkcd  rcpuUscaittsai  to  her  bjr  the 
t//cr,  £xyj  «-/*:&  kxLbd  her  iq>  ia  her  bedroom  to  icflect  on  Us 
gernyyf»,  Sf^e  was  (rjt  half  convcrlexi,  and  fled  bcione  loi^ 
if'jtsi  a  r«p-.'.!x  is  wi^ih  ait  and  poetry  had  no  pbcei  Other 
cek'r'/iiu^  tibo  ftfjjt  in  the  Lettra  tioder  a  traiHpareiit  dtsfwitr 
are  L«ft2t  aad  Mnie  d'Ai^c/Jt  f known  to  literature  as  Daniel 
hum),  wly^r.  the  met  in  SwiLzerlasd  and  eotcrtaioed  for  tome 
fUAA\A  at  Nohant,  Litzt.  in  after  years  when  they  had  drifted 
a|>art,  wr<Ae  of  ber:  **  Otoipt  Sard  catches  her  botterHy  and 
XMrjA  it  in  her  ca^e  by  Itit'iir.g  it  on  &/wers  and  nectar — this 
is  the  |//ve  period.  Iben  abe  sucks  her  pin  into  it  wben  it 
ftruci(}r» — that  is  the  coc^e  and  it  always  comes  from  her. 
Alterward*  she  vivmxts  it.  siufifs  it,  and  adds  it  to  her  ooDection 
of  heroes  for  novel*/'  Ihere  is  s&me  truth  in  the  satire,  but  it 
wholly  rnhfcincuintt  hex  rupture  with  Chopin. 

To  explain  this  we  must  open  a  new  chapter  of  the  fife  in 
which  George  Sand  appears  as  the  devoted  mother.  The  letters 
to  her  daughter  SoLange,  which  have  receoCfJTbeen  puUisbcd, 
irresistibly  recall  the  letters  of  Mme  de  S£v^pi^*tu  Mme  de 
Grignan.  S^^lange,  who  inherited  all  her  mother's  wild  blood 
with  none  of  ber  gmius,  on  the  eve  of  a  marriage  that  had  been 
arranged  with  a  Berrichon  gentleman,  ran  away  with  Oesinger, 
a  Kulptor  to  whom  she  had  sat  for  her  bust.  George  Sand  not 
only  forgave  the  ebpement  and  hushed  up  the  scandal  by  a 
private  marriage,  but  she  settled  the  young  couple  in  Paris  and 
made  over  to  them  nearly  one-half  of  her  available  fnoperty. 
Clanger  turned  out  a  thankless  scapegrace  and  George  Sand  was 
at  last  compelled  to  refuse  to  admit  him  to  Kohant.  In  the 
domestic  quarrel  that  ensued  Solange,  who  was  a  very  Vivien,  got 
the  ear  of  Chopin.  He  upbraided  the  mother  with  her  hord- 
heartedneis,  and  when  she  resented  his  interference  he  departed 
in  a  huff  uuA  they  never  met  again. 

The  mention  of  Liszt  has  led  us  to  anticipate  the  end  of  the 
story,  and  we  must  revert  to  1836,  when  the  acquaintance 
began.  She  was  then  living  in  Paris,  a  few  doors  from  her  friend 
Mme  d'Agoult,  and  the  two  set  up  a  common  sahn  in  the 
H6tel  de  France.  Here  she  met  two  men,  one  of  whom  indoctrin- 
ated her  with  religious  mysticism,  the  other  with  advanced 
socialism,  Lamennais  and  Pierre  Leroux.  In  the  case  of  Lamen- 
nais  the  disciple  outstripped  the  master.  She  flung  herself  into 
Lamennais's  cause  and  wrote  many  unpaid  articles  in  his  organ, 
Le  Monde,  but  they  finally  split  on  the  questions  of  labour  and 
of  women's  rights,  and  she  complained  that  Lamennais  first 
dragged  her  forwards  and  then  abused  her  for  going  too  fast. 
The  Lettres  d  Marcie  (1837)  are  a  testimony  to  his  eimobling  and 
spiritualixing  personality.  Socialism  was  a  more  lasting  phase, 
but  her  natural  good  sense  revolted  at  the  extravagant  mum- 
mtries  of  Pire  Enfantin  and  she  declined  the  office  of  high 
prjmtcss. 

It  was  doubtless  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  doctrinaires 
and  in  particular  against  the  puritanic  reign  of  Michel  that  made 
her  turn  to  Chopin.  She  found  the  maestro  towards  the  end  of 
1K37  dispirited  by  a  temporary  eclipse  of  popularity  and  in  the 
first  stage  of  his  fatal  malady,  and  carried  him  of!  to  winter  with 
her  in  the  south.  How  she  roughed  it  on  an  island  unknown  to 
tourists  is  told  in  Un  hiver  d  Majorque  (1842),  a  book  of  travel 
that  may  take  rank  with  Heine's  Reiscbiider.  In  nearly  all 
(ieorgc  Sand's  loves  there  was  a  strong  strain  of  motherly  feeling. 
Chopin  was  first  petted  by  her  like  a  spoilt  darling  aud  then 
nur»c<l  for  years  like  a  sick  child. 

During  this,  her  second  period,  George  Sand  allowed  herself 
to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  others—"  un  6cho  qui  embellissait  la 
voix,"  as  Dclatouche  expressed  it.  Spiridion  (1838)  and  Les 
Sept  cordei  de  la  lyre  (1840)  arc  mystic  echoes  of  Lamennais. 
Le  CompagHon  du  tour  de  Fratue  (1841),  Les  Mattres  mosaisies 

*The  final  Rctttement  was  concluded  in  1836.  Mme  Dudcvant 
was  granted  »ole  legal  rights  over  the  two  children  and  her  Paris  home 
was  reittured  to  her.  In  return  she  made  over  to  her  husband 
40,000  fr.  vested  In  the  funds. 


aad  Le  Memmar  £A  iigila^  (iS^s).  he  FScU  de  U. 
'1847)  an  aH  soriitwrir  aofWEla,  thni^  tbey  are  mnch  more, 
and  good  in  spite  of  t^  wwTalrgn.  ComswHm  (1842-1844)  and  its 
sequel  La  Cpmtesu  de  RadtUSadt  (184^1845)  are/aatoirier  d  ia 
Ck^pim,  though  the  sta^  on  which  they  are  playrd  is  the  Venice 
of  Mosset-  Cbopin is  ihe  Prince  Kanil of  Lmcreaa  Pteriami (i847>, 
a  self-portraituie  nn^^ishfd  as  the  T^fback  emer  Veriarencn 
and  innocent  as  Fetd  a  rsrgnnc. 

An  cnnmefatioa  of  Geo^Bc  Sand's  novds  would  constitute  « 
Homeric  catalogue,  and  it  nnftt  suffice  to  note  only  the  most 
typical  and  characteristic  She  oontncted  with  Buloc  to  supply 
Um  wxtli  a  stated  amount  of  copy  for  the  modest  retaining  fee 
of  £160  a  year,  and  her  editor  testifies  that  the  tak  of  script  was 
furnished  with  the  punctuality  of  a  notary.  She  wrote  with  the 
rapidity  of  Waller  Scott  aad  the  regularity  of  Anthony  TroDope. 
For  years  her  custom  was  to  letiic  to  her  desk  at  10  P  jl  and  not 
to  rise  from  It  tin  5  AJf.  She  wrote  i  £8  tfioMe,  starting  with  some 
central  thesis  to  set  forth  or  some  problem  to  investigate,  but 
with  no  predetermined  plot  or  plan  of  action.  Round  this 
nudens  her  characters  (too  often  mere  puppets)  grouped  them- 
selves, and  the  story  gradually  crystallized.  This  unmethodica] 
method  produces  in  her  longer  and  more  ambitious  novels  in 
Consmdo  for  in^ancr  and  its  continuation,  a  tanked  wilderness, 
the  due  to  which  is  lost  or  forgotten;  but  in  her  novdettes,  when 
there  is  no  change  of  scenery  and  the  characters  are  few  and 
sim|^,  it  results  in  the  perfection  of  artistic  writing;  "  an  art 
thaU  nature  makes." 

From  novels  of  revolt  and  tendency  novds  Gooige  Sand  turned' 
at  last  to  simi^  stories  of  rustic  life,  the  genuine  pastoral.  It  is' 
here  that  she  shows  her  true  originality  hnd  by  these  she  will 
chiefly  live.  (George  Sand  by  her  birth  and  bringing-up  was  half 
a  peasant  herself,  in  M.  Faguet's  phrase,  "un  paysan  qui  savait 
parler."  She  had  got  to  know  the  heart  of  the  peasant — his 
superstitions,  his  suspiciousness  and  low  cunning,  no  less  than 
his  shrewdness,  his  sturdy  independence  and  his  strong  domestic 
attachments. 

Jeanne  (1844)  begins  the  series  which  has  been  hapinly  called 
the  Bucolics  of  France.  To  paint  a  Joan  of  Arc  who  lives  and 
dies  ing^rious  is  the  theme  she  sets  herself,  and  through  most 
of  the  novd  it  is  perfectly  executed.  The  last  chapters  when 
Jeanne  appears  as  the  Velida  of  Mont  Barbot  and  the  Grande 
Pastoure  are  a  falling  off  and  a  survival  of  the  romanticism  of  her 
second  maimer.  La  Mart  au  diabie  (1846)  b  a  dear-cut  gem, 
perfect  as  a  work  of  Greek  art.  Francois  le  ckampi  and  La 
Petite  Padette  are  of  no  less  exquinte  workmanship.  Les  Mattres 
sonneurs  (1853) — the  favourite  novel  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen — 
brings  the  series  of  village  novels  to  a  dose,  but  as  dosdy  akin 
to  them  must  be  mentioned  the  Conies  d'une  grande-mtre,  delight- 
ful fairy  tales  of  the  Talking  Oak,  Wings  of  (Courage  and  Queen 
Coax,  told  to  her  grandchildren  in  the  last  years  of  her  life. 

The  revolution  of  1848  arrested  for  a  while  her  itovellstic 
activities.  She  threw  heradf  heart  and  soul  into  the  cause  of 
the  extreme  republicans,  composed  manifestos  for  her  friends,' 
addressed  letters  to  the  people,  and  even  started  a  newspsqxr. 
But  her  political  ardour  was  short-lived;  she  cared  little  about 
forms  of  government,  and,  when  the  dajrs  of  June  dashed  to  the 
ground  her  hopes  of  social  regeneration,  she  quitted  once  for  all 
the  fidd  of  politics  and  returned  to  her  quiet  coimtry  ways  and 
her  true  vocation  as  an  interpreter  of  nature,  a«  spiritualizer  of 
the  commonest  sights  of  earth  and  the  homeliest  household 
affections.  In  1849  she  writes  from  Berri  to  a  poh'tical  friend: 
"  You  thought  that  I  was  drinking  blood  from  the  skulls  of 
aristocrats.  No,  I  am  studying  Virgil  aiul  learning  LatinI" 

In  her  latest  works  she  went  back  to  her  earlier  themes  of 
romantic  and  unchartered  love,  but  the  scene  is  shifted  from 
Berri,  which  she  fdt  she  had  exhausted,  to  other  provinces  of 
France,  and  instead  of  passionate  manifestos  we  have  a  gallery 
of  genre  pictures  treated  in  the  spirit  of  Pranqpis  le  ckampL 
"  Vous  faites,"  she  said  to  her  friend  Honor6  de  Balaac,  "  la 
com^die  humaine;  et  moi,  c'cst  I'^glogue  humaine  que  j'ai  voulu 
faire." 

A  word  must  be  said  of  Geoxge  Sand  as  a  phiywrigfaL    She 
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was  as  fond  of  acting  as  Goethe,  and  like  him  htgtn  with  a  puppet 
stage,  succeeded  by  amateur  theatricals,  the  chief  entertainment 
provided  for  her  guests  at  Nohant.  Undaunted  by  many  failures, 
she  dnunatized  several  of  her  novcb  with  moderate  success — 
Franqois  le  ckampi^  played  at  the  Od6on  in  1849,  and  Lcs  Beaux 
Masiatrs  de  Bois-Dori  (1862)  were  the  best;  ClaudUt  produced 
ittiSsr,  IS  a.  charming  pastoral  play,  and  Le  Marquis  de  VUlemer 
(1864)  Qjx  which  she  was  helped  by  Dumas  fils)  was  a  genuine 
triumph.  Her  statue  by  a&inger  was  i^aced  in  the  foyer  of 
the  Thf&tre  Fran^ab  in  1877. 

Of  George  Sand's  style  a  foreigner  can  be  but  an  imperfect 
judge,  but  French  critics,  from  Safnte-Bcuve,  Nisard  and  Caro 
down  to  Jules  Lemaltre  and  Faguet,  have  agreed  to  praise  her 
spootaacity,  ber  ooixectness  of  diction,  her  easy  opulence — ^the 
hctea  ubertas  that  Quintilian  attributes  to  Livy.  The  language 
of  her  country  noveb  is  the  genuine  patois  of  middle  France 
rendered  in  a  literary  form.  Thus  in  La  Petite  FadeUe^  by  the 
faappx*  device  of  making  the  hemp  dresser  the  narrator,  she 
q>caks  (to  quote  Sainte-Beuve)  as  though  she  had  on  her  right 
the  unlettered  rustic  and  on  her  left  a  member  <A  the  Academic, 
and  made  herself  the  interpreter  between  the  two.  She  hits 
the  happy  mean  between  the  studied  archaism  of  Courier's 
Daphuis  et  Chi  and  the  realistic  patois  of  the  later  kailyard 
novd  which  for  Southerners  requires  a  glossary.  Of  her  style 
generally  the  characterbtic  quality  is  fluidity.  She  has  all  the 
abandon  of  an  Italian  improvisatore,  the  simplicity  of  aBcmardin 
de  St  FSerre  without  his  mawkishness,  the  sentimentality  of  a 
Rottssean  without  his.  egotism,  the  rhythmic  doquence  of  a 
Chateaubriand  without  his  graxidiloquence: 

As  a  pajnter  of  nature  she  has  much  in  common  with  Words- 
worth. She  keeps  her  eye  on  the  object,  but  adds,  like  Words- 
worth, the  visionary  ^eam,  and  receives  from  nature  but  what 
she  hendf  gives.  Like  Wordsworth  she  lays  us  on  the  lap  of 
earth  and  sheds  the  freshness  of  the  early  worid.  She,  too,  had 
found  love  in  huts  where  poor  men  dwell,  and  her  miller,  her 
bagpipers,  her  workers  in  mosaic  are  as  faithful  renderings  In 
prose  of  peasant  life  and  sentiment  as  Wordsworth's  leech- 
gatherer  and  wagoners  and  gleaners  are  in  verse.  Her 
psycholoey  is  not  subtle  or  profound,  but  her  leading  characters 
are  dearly  conceived  and  drawn  in  broad,  bold  outlines.  No 
one  has  better  understood  or  more  skilfully  portrayed  the  artistic 
temperament— Hhe  musician,  the  actor,  the  poet — ^and  no  French 
writer  before  her  had  so  divined  and  laid  bare  the  head  of  a  giri. 
She  works  from  xrithin  outwards,  touches  fi^t  the  mainspring 
and  then  sets  it  to  play.  As  Mr  Henry  James  puts  it,  she  inter- 
views hcisdf.  Rarely  losing  touch  of  earth,  and  sometimes  of 
the  earth  earthy,  she  is  still  at  heart  a  spiritualisL  Her  final 
word  on  hcxself  rings  true,  "Toujours  tourmentte  des  choses 
divines." 

Unlike  Victor  Hugo  and  Balzac,  she  founded  no  school,  though 
FronKotin,  Thcuriet,  Cherbuliez,  Fabre  and  Bazin  might  be 
daixned  as  her  collateral  descendants.  In  Russia  her  influence 
bas  been  greater.  She  directly  inspired  Dostoievski,  and  Tur- 
grnieff  owes  much  to  her.  In  England  she  has  found  her  warmest 
admirers.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  wrote  sonnets  to  "  the 
krge-bratned  woman  and  large-hearted  man,  self-named  George 
Sand."  To  Thackeray  her  diction  recalled  the  sound  of  village 
bdb  faffing  sweetly  and  softly  on  the  ear,  and  it  sent  a  shiver 
through  John  Stuart  Mill,  like  a  symphony  of  Haydn  or  Mozart. 
Le^  Stephen  advised  Thomas  Hardy,  then  an  aspiring  contri- 
butor to  the  Comkillf  to  read  George  Sand,  whose  country  stories 
seemed  to  him  perfect.  "The  harmony  and  grace,  even  if 
strictly  ininutable,  are  good  to  aim  at.**  He  pronounced  the 
Bitiaire  de  ma  vie  about  the  best  biography  he  had  ever  read. 
F.  W.  H.  Myen  daimed  her  as  anima  naturaliter  Christiana  and 
the  inspired  exponent  of  the  religion  of  the  future. 

George  Eliot  by  her  very  name  invites  and  challenges  com- 
parison with  George  Sand.  But  it  was  as  a  humble  follower, 
net  as  a  rival,  that  she  took  George  Sand  as  sponsor.  Both 
women  broke  with  social  conventions,  but  while  George  Sand 
Oi  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  kicked  over  the  traces,  George 
£iot  was  impdied  all  the  more  emphatically,  because  of  her 


exceptional  drcumstances,  to  put  duty  before  inclination  and  to 
uphold  the  reign  of  law  and  order.  Both  passed  through  phases 
of  faith,  but  while  even  Positivism  did  not  cool  George  Eliot's 
innate  religious  fervour,  with  George  Sand  religion  was  a  passing 
experience,  no  deeper  than  her  republicanism  and  less  lasting 
than  her  socialism,  and  she  lived  and  died  a  gentle  savage. 
Rousseau's  Confessions  was  the  favourite  book  of  both  (as  it 
W!as  of  Emerson),  but  George  Eliot  was  never  converted  by 
the  high  priest  of  sentimentalism  into  a  belid  in  human  per- 
fectibility and  a  return  to  nature.  As  a  thinker  George  Eliot 
is  vastly  superior;  her  knowledge  is  more  profound  and  her 
psychological  analysis  subtler  and  more  sdcntific  But  as  an 
artist,  in  unity  of  design,  in  harmony  of  treatment,  in  purity 
and  simplidty  of  language,  so  felidtous  and  yet  so  unstudied, 
in  thq^  qualities  which  make  the  best  of  George  Sand's  novels 
masterpieces  of  art,  she  Is  as  much  her  inferior. 

Mr  Frauds  Gribblehas  summed  up  her  character  in"  a  scornful, 
insular  way ''as  a  light  woman.  A  truer  estimate  is  that  of 
Sainte-Beuve,  her  intimate  friend  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
but  never  her  lover.  "  In  the  great  crises  of  action  her  intellect, 
her  heart  and  her  temperament  are  at  one.  She  is  a  thorough 
woman,  but  with  none  of  the  pettinesses,  subterfuges,  and 
mental  reservations  of  her  sex;  she  loves  wide  vistas  and  boundless 
horizons  and  instinctivdy  seeks  them  out;  she  is  concerned  for 
universal  happiness  and  takes  thought  for  the  improvement  of 
mankind — ^thelast  infirmity  and  most  innocent  mania  of  generous 
souls.  Her  works  are  in  very  deed  the  echo  of  our  times.  Wher- 
ever we  were  woimded  and  stricken  her  heart  bled  in  sympathy, 
and  all  our  maladies  and  miseries  evoked  from  her  a  lyric  waO." 

George  Sand  died  at  Nohant  on  the  8th  of  June  1876.  To 
a  youth  and  womanhood  of  storm  and  stress  had  succeeded  an 
old  age  of  serene  activity  and  then  of  calm  decay.  Her  nights 
were  spent  in  writing,  wlUch  seemed  in  her  case  a  relaxation  from 
the  real  business  of  the  day,  playing  with  her  grandchildren, 
gardening,  conversing  with  her  visitors — ^it  might  be  Balzac 
or  Dumas,  or  Octave  Feuillet  or  Matthew  Arnold — or  writing 
long  letters  to  Sainte-Beuve  and  Flaubert.  "  Calme,  toujours 
plus  de  calme,"  was  her  last  prayer,  and  her  dying  words,  "  Ne 
d^truisez  pas  la  verdure." 

Bibliography. — The  collected  edition  of  George  Sand's  works 
was  published  in  Paris  (i  862-1 883)  in  96  volumes,  with  supplement 
109  volumes;  the  Jlistoire  de  ma  vie  appeared  in  20  volumes  in 
1854TI85S.  The  Etude  bibliotraphique  sur  les  auvres  de  George 
Sand  by  le  bibliophile  Isaac  (vicomte  de  Spoolbcrck)  (Brussels, 
1868)  gives  the  most  complete  bibliography.  Of  Vladimir  Karenin's 
(pseudonym  of  Mme  Komarova)  George  Samd,  the  most  complete  life, 
the  first  two  volumes  (i8<>9-i90i)  carry  the  life  down  to  1839. 
There  is  much  new  material  in  George  Sand  et  safille,  by  S.  Rocheblave 
(1905),  Correspondance  de  G.  Sand  el  d' Alfred  de  Aiusset  (Brussels, 
1904),  Correspondance  entre  George  Sand  et  Gustave  Flaubert  (1904), 
and  Lettres  d  A  If  red  de  Mussel  et  a  Sainte-Beuve  ( 1 897).  E.  M .  Caro  s 
George  Sand  (1887)  is  rather  a  critique  than  a  life.  Lives  by  Mire^ 
court  (1855)  and  oy  Haussonville  (1878)  may  also  be  consulted.^  Of 
the  numerous  shorter  studies  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Sainte- 
Beuve-  in  the  Causeries  du  lundi  and  in  Portraits  contemporains; 
Jules  Lemaltre  in  Les  Contemporains,  vol.  iv.;  E.  Faguet,  XIX* 
Siicle;  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Essays  Ancient  and  Modern  (1883);  Henry 
James  in  North  American  Revirof  (April  i"^):  Matthew  Arnold, 
Mixed  Essays  (1879).  See  also  Ren6  Doumic's  George  Sand  ( W9), 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Alys  Haillard  as  George 
Sand:  Some  Aspects  of  her  Life  and  Writings  (1910).  (F.  S.) 

SAND.  When  rocks  or  minerals  are  pulverized  by  any  agencies, 
natural  or  artifidal,  the  products  may  be  classified  as  gravels, 
sands  and  muds  or  days,  according  to  the  size  of  the  individual 
partides.  If  the  grains  are  so  fine  as  to  be  impalpable  (about 
T^  in.  in  diameter)  the  deposit  may  be  regarded  as  a  mud  or  day; 
if  many  of  them  are  as  large  as  peas  the  rock  is  a  gravd.  Sands 
may  btf  uniform  when  they  have  been  sorted  out  by  some 
agency  such  as  a  gentle  current  of  water  or  the  wind  blowing 
steadily  across  smooth  arid  lands,  but  usually  they  vary  much 
both  in  the  coarseness  of  their  grains  and  in  their  mineral  com- 
posiu'on.  The  great  source  of  natural  sands  is  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  frost,  rain,  plants  and  other  agencies  in  breaking 
up  the  surfaces  of  rocks  and  redudng  them  to  the  condition  of 
fine  powder;  in  other  words  sands  are  ordinarily  the  product 
of  the  agencies  of  denudation  operating  on  the  rocks  of  the  earth's 
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crust.  Not  all,  however,  are  of  this  kind,  for  a  few  are  artificial, 
like  the  crushed  tailings  produced  in  the  extractions  of  metals 
from  their  ores;  there  are  also  volcanic  sands  which  have 
originated  by  explosions  of  steam  in  the  cxaters  of  active 
volcanoes. 

A  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  covered  by  sand.  In 
fertile  regions  the  soil  is  very  often  of  a  sandy  nature;  though  most 
soils  are  mixtures  of  sand  with  clay  or  stones,  and  may  be  described 
as  loams  rather  than  as  sands.  Pure  sandy  soils  are  found  prin- 
cipally near  sea-coasts  where  the  sand  has  been  blown  inwards  from 
the  shore,  or  on  formations  of  soft  and  friable  sandstone  like  the 
Greensand.  The  soil  of  deserts  also  is  often  arenaceous,  but  there 
the  finer  particles  have  been-  lifted  and  borne  away  by  the  wind. 
Accumulations  of  sand  are  found  also  in  some  parts  of  the  courses 
of  our  rivers,  v^ry  often  over  wide  stretches  01  the  seashore,  and 
more  particularly  on  the  sea  bottom,  where  the  water  is  not  very  deep, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  land. 

Of  the  rock-making  minerals  which  are  common  on  the  earth's 
crust  only  a  limited  number  occur  at  all  frequently  in  sand  deposits. 
For  several  reasons  quartz  is  by  far  the  commonest  ingredient  of 
sands.  It  is  a  very  abundant  mineral  in  rocks  and  is  comparatively 
hard,  so  that  it  is  not  readily  worn  down  to  a  very  fine  muddy  paste. 
It  also  possesses  practically  no  cleavage,  and  does  not  split  up  natur- 
ally into  thin  fragments.  If  we  add  to  this  that  it  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  water  and  that  it  does  not  decompose,  but  preserves  its  freshness 
unaltered  after  long  ages  of  exposure  to  weathering,  we  can  see  that 
it  has  all  the  properties  necessary  for  furnishing  a  large  portion  of  the 
sandy  material  produced  by  the  detrition  01  rock  masses.    With 

Suartz  there  is  often  a  small  amount  of  felspar  (principally  micro- 
line,  orthodase  and  oligoclaae),  but  this  mineral,  though  almost 
as  common  as  quartz  in  rocks,  splits  up  readily  on  account  of  its 
cleavage,  and  decomposes  into  fine,  soft,  scaly  aggregates  of  mica 
and  kaolin,  which  are  removed  by  the  sifting  action  of  water  and  are 
deposited  as  muds  or  clays.  Small  plates  of  white  mica,  which, 
though  soft  and  very  fissQe,  decompose  very  slowly,  are  often  mingled 
with  the  quartz  and  felspar.  In  addition  to  these,  all  sands  contain 
such  minerals  as  garnet,  tourmaline,  zircon,  rutile  and  anatase, 
which  are  common  rock-forming  minerals,  both  hard  and  resistant 
to  decomposition.  Among  the  less  common  ingredients  are  topaz, 
staurolite,  kyanite,  andalusite,  chlorite,  iron  oxides,  biottte,  horn- 
blende and  augite,  while  small  particles  of  chert,  felsite  and  other 
fine-grained  rocks  appear  frequently  in  the  coarser  sand  deposits. 

Shore  sands  and  river  sands,  which  have  not  been  transported  for 
any  great  distance  from  their  parent  rocks,  often  contain  minerals 
that  are  too  soft  or  too  readily  decomposed  to  persist  In  the  Lizard 
district  of  Cornwall  the  sands  at  the  base  of  cliffs  of  serpentine  are 
rich  in  olivine,  augite,  enstatite,  tremolite  and  chromite.  Near 
volcanic  islands  such  minerals  as  biotite,  hornblende,  augite  and 
zeolites  may  form  a  large  portion  of  the  local  «and  deposits.  In 
marine  sands  also  organic  sub«tances  are  almost  universally  present, 
either  fragments  of  plants  or  the  debris  of  calcareous  sheUs,  in  fact 
many  sands  consist  almost  entirely  of  such  fragments  (shell  sands). 
Around  coral  islands  there  are  often  extensive  deposits  of  comminuted 
coral  (coral  sands),  mixed  with  which  there  is  a  varying  proportion  of 
broken  skeletons  of  calcareous  algae,  sponge-spicules  and  other 
debris  of  organic  origin.  The  Greensands  whk:h  are  widely  distri- 
buted over  the  floor  of  the  oceans,  in  places  where  the  continental 
shelf  merges  into  the  greater  depths,  owe  their  colour  to  small 
rounded  lumps  of  glauconite. 

'  Among  the  accessory  ingredients  of  sands  which  are  of  neat  value 
and  interest  are  the  precious  metals,  especially  gold  ana  platinum. 
These  are  found  usually  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  sand  deposits 
resting  on  the  bed-rock,  because  of  their  high  specific  gravity,  and 
have  been  derived  from  the  destruction  of  the  rocks  in  which  they 
originally  occurred  either  in  quartzose  veins  or  as  disseminated 
particles.  Tinstone  occurs  also  in  this  way  ("  stream-tin  "),  and  in 
eeylon,  Burma,  Brazil,  South  Africa.  &c,  precious  stones  such  as  the 
diamond,  ruby,  spinel,  chrysobeiyl  and  tourmaline  are  found  in 
beds  of  sand  and  gravel  (gem  sands). 

In  general  the  sand  grains  have  a  rounded  or  oviform  shape  due 
to  mutual  attrition  during  transport.  Those  which  have  been 
carried  farthest  are  most  rounded;  sands  deposited  at  no  great 
distance  from  their  parent  rock  often  consist  largely  of  angular 
grains.  The  smaller  fragments  may  be  carried  along  m  suspension 
in  water,  and  may  travel  for  many  miles  without  being  sensibly 
worn ;  but  coarse  sands  and  fine  gravels  are  swept  along  the  bottom 
and  are  subjected  to  an  intense  grinding  action.  Something  depends 
also  on  the  hardness  of  the  minerals  present  in  the  sands,  yet  even 
the  diamonds  and  other  gems  found  in  sand  deposits  have  often 
their  corners  worn  and  smoothed.  Minerals. with  very  perfect' 
cleavage,  such  as  mica,  split  up  into  thin  (Jates  under  the  shock  of 
impact  with  adjacent  grains,  and  are  never  rounded  like  quartz 
or  tourmaline.  In  deserts  the  transport  of  the  sands  is  effected 
by  the  wind,  and  owing  to  the  low  viscosity  of  air  even  the  smallest 
grains  are  not  held  in  suspension  but  are  rolled  along  the  ground; 
hence  very  fine  quartzose  sands  are  sometimes  met  with  in  arid 
regions  with  every  particle  smoothed  and  polished.  These  sands 
flow  almost  like  a  liquid  and  are  used  in  hour-glasses.    Similar 


"  desert  sands  "  occur  among  the  sandstones  of  the  Trias  and 
doubtless  formed  in  the  manner  described. 

In  addition  to  river  sands,  shore  sands,  marine  sand  deposits  and 
desert  sands,  there  are  many  other  types  of  sand  deposits.  Blowa 
sands  are  usually  found  near  the  seashore,  but  occur  also  at  the 
margin  of  some  great  lakes  like  those  of  N.  America;  desert  »nds 
belong  in  great  part  to  this  category.  These  sands  have  boen  blowa 
into  their  present  position  by  the  wind,  and  unless  fixed  by  vege- 
tation are  constantly  though  slowly  in  movement,  being  in  conse- 
quence a  menace  to  agricuuuFal  land  on  their  leeward  sides.  They 
may  be  shell  sands,  quartz  sands  or  mixed  sands,  and  often  show- 
very  marked  oblique  stratification  or  "  current  bedding."  The 
surface  of  blown  sand  deposits  is  generally  marked  by  dunes.  Glacial 
sands  are  common  in  districts  uke  Britain  and  those  parts  of  N. 
America  which  have  been  covered  by  an  ice-sheet.  They  are  really 
water-borne  and  have  been  deposited  by  streams,  though  they  occur 
in  situations  where  riven  no  longer  flow.  The  waters  produced  by 
the  melting  of  the  ice-sheets  flooded  extensive  tracts  of  country, 
laying  down  sand  and  mud  deposits  in  temporary  lakes.  These 
sands  are  usually  angular,  because  they  have  not  been  transported 
to  any  great  distance.  The  old  high-level  terraces  which  border  the 
lower  courses  (rf  many  rivers,  though  usually  consisting  of  gravel,  are 
often  accompanied  by  considerable  sand  deposits. 

Many  of  the  Tertiary  and  some  cf  the  Secondary  sandstone  rocks 
are  so  incompletely  consolidated  by  cementation  that  they  are 
essentially  sand  rocks,  and  especially  when  weathered  may  be  used 
as  sources  of  sand.  Thus  in  Britain  there  are  Pliocene  sands  (St 
Erth,  Cornwall,  &c.),  Eocene  sands  (Bagshot  sands  and  Thanet 
sands) ;  and  the  Lower  and  Upper  Greensand  (Cretaceous)  are  often 
dug  in  pits,-  though  sometimes  firmly  coherent  and  more  properly 
described  as  sandstones  iq.v.). 

The  economic  uses  of  sands  are  very  numerous.  They  are  largely 
employed  for  polishing  and  scouring  both  for  domestic  and  manu- 
factunng  purposes.  "  Bath  bricks  are  made  from  the  saod  of  the 
river  Parrett  near  Bridgwater.  Sand  for  glass-maldng  was  formeriy 
obtained  at  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk, 
but  must  be  very  pure  for  the  best  kinds  of  glass,  and  crushed  quartz 
or  flint  is  often  preferred  on  this  account.  One  of  the  principal  uses 
of  sand  is  for  making  mortar  and  cement:  for  this  any  good  dean 
quartzose  sand  free  from  salts  is  suitable;  it  may  be  wa^ed  to 
remove  impurities  and  sifted  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the 
individual  grains.  Moulding  sands,  adapted  for  foundry  purpoEcs, 
generally  contain  a  small  admixture  of  clay.  Sands  are  also  em« 
ployed  in  brick-makin?,  in  filtering,  and  for  etching  ^ass  and  other 
substances  by  means  of  the  sand  blast.  (J.  S.  F.) 

SANDAL  (from  the  Latinized  form  of  Or.  inaiDux»  or 
a6jt6a\ov:  this  probably  represents  the  Persian  sandal^  slipper; 
it  is  not  to  be  referred  to  Gr.  cayk,  board),  the  foot-covering 
which  consists  of  a  sole  of  leather  or  other  material  attached 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot  by  a  thong  of  leather  passing  between 
the  great  and  second  toe,  crossed  over  the  instq>  and  fastened 
round  the  ankle  (see  Shoe  and  Costume,  section  Greek  and 
Roman).  Sandals  are  only  worn  regularly  among  the  peoples 
of  Western  civilization  by  friars,  though  forms  of  them  are  found 
among  the  peasants  in  Spain  and  the  Balkans.  They  have  in 
recent  times  been  adopted  by  the  extreme  advocates  of  hygienic 
dress,  especially  lor  young  children.  In  the  early  part  of  the  xgth 
century  a  form  of  low,  light  slipper  fastened  by  a  ribbon  crossed 
over  the  instep  and  round  the  ankle,  and  worn  by  women,  was 
known  as  a  sandal 

SANDALWOOD  (from  Fr.  sandal,  sanial,  Gr.  c6jna\ov, 
(rdyfaXoy,  Pers.  sandal,  chandan,  Skt.  chandana,  the  sandal 
tree;  the  form  "  sanders  "  is  probably  an  English  corruption), 
a  fragrant  wood  obtained  from  various  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Santalaceae,  and  principally  from  Santalum  album,  a  native  oC 
India.  The  use  of  sandalwood  dates  as  far  back  at  least  as  the 
5th  century  B.C.  It  is  still  extensively  used  in  India  and  China, 
wherever  Buddhism  prevails,  being  employed  in  fimeral  ritea 
and  religious  ceremonies.  Until  the  middle  of  the  xSth  century 
India  was  the  only  source  of  sandalwood.  The  discovery  of  a 
sandalwood  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  led  to  difficulties  with  the 
natives,  often  ending  in  bloodshed,  the  celebrated  missionary 
John  Williams  (i  796-1859),  amongst  others,  having  fallen  a 
victim  to  an  indiscriminate  retaliation  by  the  natives  on  white 
men  visiting  the  islands.  The  loss  of  life  in  this  trade  was  at  one 
time  even  greater  than  in  that  of  whaling,  with  which  it  ranked 
as  one  of  the  most  adventurous  of  callings.  In  India  sandalwood 
is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  fans  and  other 
ornamental  articles  of  inlaid  work,  and  to  a  limited*  extent  ia 
medidne  as  a.  domestic  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  pains  and  aches. 
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Tbe  03,  obtained  by  distining  the  wood  in  dupe,  is  largely  used 
as  a  pcrf ome,  few  native  Indian  attars  or  essential  oils  being  free 
from  admixture  with  it.  In  the  form  of  powder  or  paste  the  wood 
is  employed  in  the  pigments  used  by  the  Brahmans  for  their 
distinguishing  caste-marks. 

R^  sa$idah»ood,  known  also  as  red  sanders  wood,  is  the  product  of 
a  small  leguminous  tree,  Pterocarpns  santolinus,  native  of  S.  India, 
Ceylon  and  the  Philippme  Islands.  A  fresh  surface  of  the  wood  has 
a  nch  deep  red  colour,  which  on  exposure.however,  assumes  a  dark 
tHwmsh  tint.  In  medkval  times  red  sandalwood  possessed  a  high 
reputation  in  medicine,  and  it  was  valued  as  a  colouring  ingredient 
in  many  dishes.  It  is  pharmacologically  quite  inert  Now  it  is 
littte  used  as  a  colouring  agent  in  pharmacy,  its  principal  application 
being  in  wool-dyeing.  Several  other  species  of  FUrocarpus,  notably 
p.  tndicus,  contain  the  same  dveing  principle  and  can  be  used  as 
rabstitutes  for  red  sandalwooa.  The  barwood  and  camwood  of 
the  Guinea  G»st  of  Africa,  from  Bapkta  nthda  or  an  allied  speaes, 
called  santel  rougB  ^Alnque  by  the  r  rench.  are  also  in  all  respects 
cU^y  allied  to  the  red  sandalwood  of  Oriental  countries. 

As  a  substitute  for  copaiba  {qv),  sandalwood  oil,  distilled  from 
the  wood  of  StuUalum  album,  h  more  expensive  and  plessanter  to 
take,  but  it  b  less  efficient,  as  it  does  not  contain  any  analogue  to 
the  valuable  resin  in  copaiba. 

SANDARACH  (Fr.  sandaraque,  Lat.  sondaraait  Or.  <raii8ap&xi7, 
realgar  or  red  sulphide  of  arsenic,  cf.  Pers.  sandarus,  Skt.  stndura, 
realgar)^  in  mineralogy  realgar  or  native  arsenic  disulphide, 
but  generally  (a  use  found  in  Dioscorides)  a  resinous  body 
obtain^  from  the  small  coniferous  tree  Callitris  quadrivalvts, 
native  of  the  north-west  regions  of  Africa,  and  especially  char- 
acteristic of  the  Atlas  mountains.  The  resin,  which  is  procured 
as  a  natural  exudation  on  the  stems,  and  also  obtained  by 
making  indsaons  in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  comes  into  commerce 
in  the  form  of  small  round  balls  or  elongated  tears,  transparent, 
and  having  a  delicate  yellow  tinge.  It  is  a  little  harder  than  mastic, 
for  which  it  is  sometimes  substituted.  It  is  also  used  as  mcense, 
and  by  the  Arabs  mediciiuilly  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  It  has 
no  medicinal  advantages  over  many  of  the  resins  employed  in 
modem  therapeutics.  An  analogous  resin  is  procured  in  China 
from  CaUitns  nnensis^  and  in  S.  Australia,  under  the  name  of 
pine  gum,  from  C.  Rtissii. 

SAVDBACH,  a  market  town  in  the  Crewe  parliamentary 
division  of  Cheshire,  Engtand,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Crewe,  on  the  London 
&  North-Westem  and  North  Staffordshire  railways.  Pop. 
ot  urban  district  (1901)  5558.  It  lies  on  a  headstream  of  the 
smaO  river  Wheelock,  a  tributary  of  the  Weaver.  The  parish 
church  of  St  Mary  is  Perpendicular,  with  a  fine  carved  roof  of  the 
17th  century.  A  few  old  timbered  houses,  of  the  same  period, 
remain.  In  the  market-place  are  two  remarkable  crosses  covered 
with  rude  carvings,  and  assigned  by  some  to  the  7th  century, 
being  similar  to  those  at  Monasterboice  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland. 
There  are  boot  and  shoe  factories,  chemical  works  and  a  manu- 
factory of  fustians,  with  salt<works  and  iron-works  in  the  adjacent 
township  of  Wheelock. 

SAHDBERGER.  KARL  LUDWIG  FRIDOUN  VON  (1826-1808), 
German  palaeontologist  and  geologist,  was  bom  at  Dillenburg, 
Kassan,  on  the  22nd  of  November  1826.  He  was  educated  at 
the  univeruties  of  Bonn,  Heidelberg  and  Giessen,  at  the  last 
of  whidi  he  graduated  Ph.D.  m  1846.  He  then  studied  at  the 
university  of  Marburg,  where  he  wrote  his  first  essay,  Vhersicht 
da  ffitiipicken  VerfUiltnisse  da  Herzogtums  Nassau  (1847) 
In  1849  he  became  curator  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
Wie^Mulen,  and  began  to  study  the  Tertiary  strata  of  the  Mayence 
Basin,  and  also  the  Devonian  fossils  of  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
on  which  he  published  elaborate  memoirs.  In  1855  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Karlsruhe,  and  he  took  part  in  the  geological 
sarvey  of  Baden.  From  1863  to  1896  he  was  professor  of 
nuneralogy  and  geology  at  the  university  of  Wttrzburg  His 
great  work  Die  Land-  und  SUsstoasser-Conchylien  der  Vorwell 
was  published  in  i870-*x875.  Later  he  issued  an  authoritative 
work  on  mineral  ywa,UiUersuchungeH  iiber  Engdnge  (188  2-1885). 
Be  died  at  Wiirzburg  on  the  nth  of  April  1898.  His  brother 
Grmo  Sandbesgex  (1821-1869)  was  an  authority  on  fossil 
cephak>poda,  and  together  they  published  Die  VersUinerungen 
dcs  rktinischen  SckkhUnsystems  in  Nassau  (1850-1856). 


8ANDBT.  PAUL  (1725-1809),  English  water-colour  painter, 
was  bom  at  Nottingham  in  1725.  In  1746  he  was  appointed  by 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  draughtsman  to  the  survey  of  the 
Highlands.  In  1752  he  quitted  this  post  and  retired  to  Windsor, 
where  he  occupied  himself  with  the  production  of  water-colour 
drawings  of  scenery  and  architecture.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  com- 
missioned him  to  bxiiig  out  in  aquatint  (a  method  of  engrav- 
ing then  peculiar  to  Sandby)  forty-eight  plates  drawn  during 
a  tour  in  Wales.  Sandby  displayed  considerable  power  as  a 
caricaturist  in  his  attempt  to  ridicule  the  opposition  of  Hogarth 
to  the  plan  for  creating  a  pubhc  academy  for  the  arts.  In  1768 
he  was  chosen  a  foundation-member  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
appomted  chief  drawing-master  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
at  Woolwich.  He  held  this  situation  till  1799.  Sandby  is  best 
remembered,  however,  by  his  water-colour  paintinp.  They 
are  topogr^hical  in  character,  and,  while  they  want  the  richness 
and  brilliancy  of  modem  water-colour,  he  nevertheless  impressed 
upon  them  the  originality  of  his  mind.  His  etchings,  such  as  the 
Crt€S  of  London  and  theiUustrations  to  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd^ 
and  his  plates,  such  as  those  to  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
are  numerous  and  carefully  executed.  He  died  in  London  on 
the  9th  of  November  1809. 

8ANDEAU.   LEONARD  SYLVAIN  JUUEN  [Jules]    (x8ix- 

1883),  French  novelist,  was  bom  at  Aubusson  (Creuse)  on  the 

19th  of  February  x8ii.    He  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  law,  but 

spent  much  of  his  time  with  imruly  students.    He  met  Madame 

Dudevant  (George  Sand)  at  Le  Coudray  in  the  house  of  a  friend, 

and  when  she  came  to  Paris  in  183  x  she  joined  Sandeau.    The 

intimacy  did  xu>t  last  long,  but  it  produced  Rose  et  Blanche 

(1831),  a  novel  written  in  common  under  the  pseudonym  Jules 

Sand,  from  which  George  Sand  took  the  idea  of  her  famous 

nom  de  guerre, 

Sandeau  continued  for  neariy  fifty  years  to  produce  novels  and  to 
collaborate  in  plays.  His  best  worlu  are  Martanna  (1839),  in  which 
he  draws  a  portrait  of  Georee  Sand;  Le  Docteur  Heroeau  (1841); 
C<Uherme  (18^5);  MademoiseUe  de  la  Seigt*ire  (1848),  a  successful 

Eicture  of  society  under  Louu  Philippe,  dramatized  in  1851 ;  Made- 
i$te  (1848):  La  Chasse  au  roman  (1849);  Sacs  et  parchemxns 
(1851) :  La  Mauon  de  Penarvan  (1858) ;  Iji  Roche  aux  mouetUs  (1871). 
The  famous  olay  of  Le  Cendre  de  M.Potrier  is  one  of  several  which  he 
wrote  with  tmile  Augier — the  novelist  usually  contributing  the  story 
and  the  dramatist  the  theatrical  working  up.  Meanwhile  Sandeau 
had  been  made  oonservateur  of  the  Maxarin  library  in  185^,  elected 
to  the  Academy  in  1858,  and  next  year  appointra  librarian  of  St 
Cloud.  At  the  suppression  of  this  latter  omce,  after  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  he  was  pensioned.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  April  188^. 
He  ivas  never  a  very  popular  novelist,  and  the  (^uiet  grace  of  his 
style,  and  his  refusal  to  pander  to  the  popular  ta^te  m  the  morals  and 
incidents  of  his  novels,  may  have  disqualified  him  for  popularity. 

See  G.  Planche,  Portratts  lUUratres  (1849),  vol.  i.;  |.  Clar^ie, 
/  Sandeau  (1883);  F.  Brunetiire  in  the  Feoue  des  deux  mondes 
C1887). 

SAN1>-EEL»  or  Sand-Laxtnce.  The  fishes  known  under  these 
names  form  a  small  family  (Ammodytidae)  now  included  with 
the  Scombresocidae  in  the  sub-order  Percesoces.  They  were 
formerly  placed  in  the  Anacanthini  and  supposed  to  be  allied 
to  the  Cadidae,  but  a  fossil  form  Cobitopsis  has  recently  been 
described  in  which  the  pelvic  fins  are  present,  and  are  abdominal 
in  position  as  in  Bdone  and  Scombresox. 

Their  body  is  of  an  elongate-cylindrical  shape,  with  the  head 
terminating  in  a  long  conical  snout,  the  projecting  lower  jaw  forming 
the  pointed  end  A  low  long  dorsal  fin,  in  which  no  distinction  be- 
tween spines  and  rays  can  Be  observed,  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  back,  and  a  long  anal,  composed  of  similar  short  and 
delicate  rays,  commences  immediately  behind  the  vent,  which  is 
placed  about  midway  between  the  head  and  caudal  fin  The 
caudal  is  forked  and  the  pectorals  are  short.  The  total  absence  of 
ventral  fins  indicates  the  burrowing  habits  of  these  fishes.  The 
scales,  when  present,  are  very  small,  out  generally  the  development 
of  scales  has  only  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  oblique  folds  of  the 
integuments.  The  eyes  are  lateral  and  of  moderate  size;  vhe  denti- 
tion IS  quite  rudimentary. 

Sand-eels  are  small  littoral  marine  fishes,  only  one  species  attain- 
ing a  length  of  18  in.  (A  mmodytes  lancedatus).  They  live  in  shoals  at 
various  depths  on  a  sandy  bottom,  and  bury  themselves  in  the  sand 
on  the  slightest  alarm.  Other  shoals  live  m  deeper  water.  When 
they  are  surpnsed  by  fish  of  prey  or  porpoises  they  are  freouently 
driven  to  the  surface  in  such  dense  masses  that  numbers  ol  them 
can  be  scooped  out  of  the  water  with  a  bucket  or  hand-net.    Sand* 
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eds  destroy  a  great  quantity  of  fiy  and  other  small  creatures,  such 
as  the  lanoelet  (Ampkioxus),  which  lives  in  similar  localities.  They 
are  excellent  eating,  and  are  much  sought  after  for  bait.  They  are 
captured  by  small  meshed  seines,  as  well  as  by  digging  m  the  sand. 
The  eggs  of  sand-eels  are  small,  heavier  than  sea-water  and  slightly 
adhesive .  they  are  scattered  among  the  grains  of  sand  in  which  the 
fishes  live,  and  the  larvae  and  young  at  various  stages  of  growth 
may  be  taken  with  the  row-net  in  sandy  bays  in  summer. 

Sand-«cls  are  common  in  the  N.  Atlantic;  a  species  scarcely 
distinct  from  the  European  common  sand-launce  occurs  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  N.  America,  another  on  the  E.  coast  of  S  Africa.  On 
the  Bntish  coasts  three  species  are  found,  the  greater  sand-eel 
{Ammodytes  lanceolalus),  distinguished  by  a  tooth-Ulce  bicuspid 

firoimnence  on  the  vomer,  the  common  sand-launce  {A  lobtaniu), 
rom  5  to  7  in.  long,  with  unarmed  vomer,  even  dorsal  fin.  and  with 
the  Integuments  folded;  and  the  southern  sand-launce  (A.  stcuius), 
with  unarmed  vomer,  smooth  skin,  and  with  the  margins  of  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  undulated  The  last  species  is  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  local  farther  N  It  has  been  found  near  the  Sheilands 
at  depths  from  8o  to  lOO  fathoms. 

SANDEFJORD,  the  oldest  and  most  famous  spa  in  Norway, 
in  Jarlsberg'Laurvik  ami  (county),  86  m.  S.S  W.  of  Chhstiania 
by  the  Skien  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  4847'  The  springs  are 
sulphurous,  saline  and  chalybeate.  Specimens  of  jaeiugryder 
or  giant's  cauldrons  may  be  seenatGaardaasenand  Vindabbugt, 
some  upwards  of  2i  ft.  in  depth. 

SANDEMAN,  SIR  ROBERT  GROVES  (1835-1893),  Indian 
officer  and  administrator,  was  the  son  of  General  Robert  Tumbull 
Sandeman,  and  was  bom  on  the  35th  of  February  1835.  He 
was  educated  at  Perth  and  St  Andrews  University,  and  jomed 
the  33rd  Bengal  Infantry  in  1856.  When  that  regiment  was 
disarmed  at  Phillour  by  General  Nicholson  duimg  the  Mutiny 
in  1857,  he  took  part  in  the  final  capture  of  Lucknow  as  adjutant 
of  the  ixth  Bengal  Lancers.  AJfter  the  suppression  of  the 
Mutiny  he  was  appointed  to  the  Punjab  Commission  by  Sir 
John  LAwrence.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  district  officer  of 
Dera  Ghazt  Khan,  and  there  first  showed  his  capacity  in  dealing 
with  the  Baluch  tribes.  He  was  the  first  to  break  through  the 
close-border  system  of  Lord  Lawrence,  by  extending  British 
influence  to  the  independent  tribes  beyond  the  border.  In  his 
hands  this  policy  worked  admirably,  owing  to  his  tact  in  manag- 
ing the  tribesmen  and  his  genius  for  control.  In  1876  he  negoti- 
ated the  treaty  with  the  khan  of  Kalat,  which  subsequently 
governed  the  relations  between  Kalat  and  the  Indian  govern- 
ment; and  in  1877  he  was  made  agent  to  the  governor-general 
in  Baluchistan,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death.  During 
the  second  Afghan  War  in  1878  his  influence  over  the  tribesmen 
was  of  the  utmost  importance,  since  it  enabled  him  to  keep 
intact  the  line  of  communications  with  Kandahar,  and  to  control 
the  tribes  after  the  British  disaster  at  Maiwand.  For  these 
services  he  was  made  K.C.S.I.  in  1879.  In  1889  he  occupied  the 
Zhob  valley,  a  strategic  advantage  which  opened  the  Gomal 
Pass  through  the  Waziri  country  to  caravan  traffic.  Sandeman  *s 
system  was  not  so  well  suited  to  the  Pathan  as  to  his  Baluch 
neighbour.  But  in  Baluchistan  he  was  a  pioneer,  a  pacificator 
and  a  successful  administrator,  who  converted  that  country 
from  a  state  of  complete  anarchy  into  a  province  as  orderly 
as  any  in  British  India.  He  died  at  Bela.  the  capital  of  Las 
Bela  state,  on  the  29th  of  January  1892,  and  there  he  lies  buried 

under  a  handsome  tomb. 

See  T.  H.  Thornton.  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  (1&95):  and  R.  I. 
Bruce,  TTie  Forward  Policy  (1900). 

SANDERS,  DANIEL  (1819-1896),  German  lexicographer,  was 
bom  on  the  i3th  of  November  18 19  at  Altstrelitx  in  Medden* 
burg,  of  Jewish  parentage.  He  was  educated  at  the  "  Gymnasium 
Carolinum  "  in  the  neighbouring  capital  Neustrelitz,  and  the 
universities  of  Berlin  and  Halle,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  philosopkiae.  From  1842  to  1852  he  conducted  with  success 

the  school  at  Altstrelitz. 

In  1853  he  subjected  Grimm's  Deutuhes  Wdrterbiuh  to  a  rigorous 
examination,  and  as  a  result  published  his  dictionary  of  the  German 
lan^age.  Wdrterbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache  (3  vols..  1859-1865). 
This  was  followed  by  his  Ergdntungswdrterbuck  der  deutschen  Sf>rache 
(1878-1885).  Among  others  of  bis  works  in  the  same  field  are 
Fremdwdrterbuch  (Leipzig.  1871:  2nd  ed..  1891),  W6rterbuck  der 
Hauptsckwierigkeiten  tn'  der  deutschen  Sprache  (1872;  22nd  ed., 
1892)  and  Lehrbuck  der  deutschen  Sprache  fur  Schulen  (8th  ed., 
18881.  Sanders  laid  down  his  views  in  his  Kateckismm  der  deuttcktn 


Ortkograpku  (1856: 4th  ed.,  1878),  and  was  an  active  memfccr  of  the 
orthoijraphical  conference  in  Beriin  in  1876.  He  published  a  tzmn*- 
lation  m  verse  of  theSong  o/5oii»(  1866).  and  wrote  some  poems  for  the 
young.  Hettere  Ktnderwelt  ( 1 868).  1  n  1887  he  founded  the  Zeittchrifl 
fur  ale  deutscke  Sprache,  which  he  conducted  almost  down  to  hia 
death  at  Altstrelitz  on  the  nth  of  March  1897. 

See  Friedrich  DQsel.  Daniel  Sanders  (1886:  and  ed.,  1890):  A. 
Segert-Stein,  Darnel  Sanders^  ein  Ckdenkbuek  (1897). 

SANDERS,  NICHOLAS  (c.  1530-1581),  Roman  Catholic  agent 

and  historian,  bora  about  1530  at  Charlwood,  Surrey,  was  a 
son  of  Willuim  Sanders,  once  sheriff  of  Surrey,  who  was  descended 
from  the  Sanders  of  Sanderstead.  Educated  at  Winchester 
and  New  College,  Oxford,  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1548  and 
graduated  B  C.L.  in  1551.  The  family  had  strong  Catholic 
leanings,  and  two  of  Nicholas's  sisters,  wiu>  must  have  been  much 
older  than  he  was,  became  nuns  of  Sion  convent  before  Us  dis- 
solution. Nicholas  was  selected  to  deliver  the  oration  at  the 
reception  of  Cardinal  Pole's  visitors  by  the  university  in  1557, 
and  soon  after  Elizabeth's  accession  he  went  to  Rome  where  he 
was  befriended  by  Pole's  confidant,  Cardinal  Morone;  he  also 
owed  much  to  the  generosity  of  Sir  Francis  Englefield  (q.v  ). 
He  was  ordained  pnest  at  Rome,  and  was,  even  before  the  end 
of  1550,  mentioned  as  a  likely  candidate  for  the  cardinal's  hat. 
For  the  next  few  years  he  was  employed  by  Cardinal  Hosius, 
the  learned  Polish  prelate,  in  his  efforts  to  check  the  spread  of 
heresy  in  Poland,  Lithuania  and  Prussia.  In  1565,  like  many 
other  English  exiles,  he  made  his  headquarters  at  Louvain,  and 
after  a  visit  to  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Augsburg  in  1566,  in 
attendance  upon  Commendone,  who  had  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  the  reconciliation  of  England  with  Rome  in  Mary's 
reign,  he  threw  himself  into  the  literary  controversy  between 
Bishop  Jewel  (q.v)  and  Harding.  His  De  visibili  Monorchia 
EccUsiae,  published  in  15^1,  contains  the  first  narrative  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics.  Its  extreme  papaJism 
and  its  strenuous  defence  of  Pius  V.'s  bull  excommunicating 
and  deposing  Elizabeth  marked  out  Sanders  for  the  enmity  of  the 
English  government,  and  he  retaliated  with  lifelong  efforts 
to  procure  the  deposition  of  Elizabeth  and  restoration  ol  Roman 
Catholicism. 

His  expectations  of  the  cardinalate  were  disappointed  by  Pius 
V  's  death  in  1572,  and  Sanders  spent  the  next  few  years  at  Madrid 
trying  to  embroil  Philip  II.,  who  gave  him  a  pension  of  300  ducats, 
in  open  war  with  Elizabeth.  "  The  state  of  Christendom,  he  wrote, 
**  dependcth  upon  the  stout  assailing  of  England."  His  ardent  seal 
was  sorely  tried  by  Philip's  cautious  temperament;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Stukele/'s  projected  Irish  expedition,  which  Sanders  was  to  have 
accompanied  with  the  blessings  and  assistance  of  the  pope,  was 
diverted  to  Morocco  where  Stukeley  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Al 
Kasr  al  Kebir  in  1578.  Sanders,  however,  found  his  opportunity  in 
the  following  year,  when  a  force  of  Spaniards  and  Italians  was  de- 
spatched to  Smerwick  to  assist  James  F itzmaurice  and  his  Geraldines 
in  stirring  up  an  Irish  rebellion.  The  Spaniards  were,  however, 
annihilated  by  Lord  Grey  in  1580,  and  after  neariy  two  vears  ol 
wandering  in  Irish  woods  and  bc^s  Sanders  died  of  cold  ancf  starvs' 
tion  in  the  spring  of  1581  The  bnelish  exiles  were  disgusted  at  the 
waste  of  such  material:  "  Our  Sanders,"  they  exclaimed,  *'  is  more 
to  us  than  the  whole  of  Ireland."  His  writings  have  been  the  hoida 
of  all  Roman  Catholic  histories  of  the  English  Reformation.  The 
most  important  was  his  De  Ortgine  ac  Progressu  sckismalis  Ani^icani, 
which  was  continued  after  1558  by  Edward  Rishton,  and  printed  at 
Cologne  in  tfSy,  it  has  been  often  re-edited  and  translateo,  the  best 
Ens^ish  edition  being  that  by  David  Lewis  (London,  1877).  Its 
statements  earned  Sanders  the  nickname  of  Dr  Slanders  in  England; 
but  a  considerable  number  of  the  "  slanders  "  have  been  confirmed 
by  corroborative  evidence,  and  others,  e.^.  his  story  that  Ann  Boleyn 
was  Henry  VlII.'s  own  daughter,  were  simply  borrowed  by  Sanders 
from  earlier  writers.  It  is  not  a  more  untrustworthy  account  than 
a  vehement  controversialist  en^ged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle 
might  be  expected  to  write  of  his  theological  antagonists. 

See  Lewis's  Introduction  (1877);  Calendars  oflrisk.  Foreign  and 
Spanish  Slate  Papers,  and  of  the  Carew  MSS.;  Knox's  Letters  ef 
Cardinal  Allen;  T.  F.  Kirby's  Winckester  Scholars i  R.  Bagwell's 
Ireland  under  the  Tudors;  A.  O.  Meyer's  Endand  und  die  katkoliscke 
Kirckeunter  Kdninn  Blisabelk  (1910) ;  and  T.  G.  Law  in  DicL  NaL 
Biogr,  i.  359-361  where  a  complete  list  of  Sanders's  writings  is  given. 

(A-  F.P.) 

SANDERSON,  ROBERT  (1587-1663),  English  divine,  was  bom 
probably  at  Sheffield,  Yoriu^ure,  in  September  1587.  He  was 
educated  at  Rotherham  grammar  school  and  at  Lincoln  College, 
Oiford,  took  orders  in  x6xi,  and  was  promoted  tuccenivdy 
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to  sevcF^  benefices.'  OoTtlie  recommenc^ation  of  Laud  he  vns 
appointed  one  erf  the  royal  fhaplamt  in  1631,  and  was  a  favourite 
preafcher  with  the  king,  who  made  him  regius  professor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford  in  1643.  The  Civil  War  kept  him  from 
entering  the  office  till  1646;  and  in  1648  he  was  ejected  by 
the  Parliamentaiy  visitors.  He  recovered  his  position  at  the 
Restoration,  was  moderator  at  the  SaVoy  Conference,  1661,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  He  died  two  years 
later  on  the  99th  of  January  1663. 

His  most  celebrated  work  is  his  Cases  of  Conscience t  deliberate 
jadgments  upon  points  of  molality  submitted  to  him.  They 
are  distinguished  by  moral  int^rity,  good  sense  and  learning. 
His  ptactice  as  a  college  lecturer  in  logic  is  better  evidenced  by 
these  "  cases  "  than  by  his  Compendium  of  Logic,  first  published 
in  16x8.  A  complete  edition  of  Sanderson's  works  (6  vols.) 
was  edited  by  WUliam  Jacobson  in  1854.  It  includes  the  Life 
by  Izaak  Walton,  revised  and  enlarged. 

SANDPORD,  JOHN  DB  (d.  1294),  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was 
probably  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  baronial  leader,  Gilbert  Basset 
(d.  1241),  or  of  his  brother  Fulk  Basset,  bishop  of  London  from 
1241  until  his  death  in  1259,  a  prelate  who  was  prominent  during 
the  troubles  of  Henry  Ill.'s  reign.  John  was  a  nephew  of  Sir 
Philip  Basset  (d.  1271),  the  justiciar.  He  first  appears  as  an 
official  of  Henry  III.  in  Irekuid  and  of  Edward  I.  in  both  England 
and  Ireland;  he  was  appointed  dean  of  St  Patrick's,  Dublin, 
in  1375.  In  1284  he  was  chosen  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  succes- 
sioa  to  John  of  Darlington;  some,  however,  objected  to  this 
choice  and  Sandford  resigned  hb  claim;  but  was  elected  a  second 
tiine  while  he  was  in  Rome,  and  returning  to  Ireland  was  allowed 
io  take  up  the  office.  In  1288,  during  a  time  of  great  con- 
fusion, the  archbishop  acted  as  governor  of  Ireland.  In  1290  he 
resigned  and  returned  to  En^Uuid.  Sandford  served  Edwiird  I. 
in  the  great  case  over  the  succession  to  the  Scottish  throne 
in  1392  and  also  as  an  envoy  to  the  German  king,  Adolph 
oi  Nassau,  and  the  princes  of  the  Empire.  On  his  return  from 
Germany  he  died  at  Yarmouth  on  the  2nd  of  October  1 294. 

Sandford's  eUer  brother,  Fulk  (d.  1271),  was  also  archbishop 
of  Dublin.  He  is  called  Fulk  de  Sandford  and  also  Fulk  Basset 
oviog  to  his  rdationship  to  the  Bassets.  Having  been  arch- 
deacon of  Middlesex  and  treasurer  and  chanceUor  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London,  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Dublin  by 
Pope  AleiEander  lY.  in  1256.  He  took  some  sli^t  part  in  the 
go\-enuttent  of  Ireland  under  Henry  III.  and  died  at  Finglas 
on  the  4th  of  May  1271. 

SANDGAn,  a  watering-place  of  Kent,  England,  on  the  S.E. 
coast,  x|  m.  W.  of  Folkestone,  on  the  South-Eastern  &  Chatham 
railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  3023.  It  is  connected 
with  Hythe,  3  m.  W.,  by  a  tramway  belonging  to  the  railway 
company.  It  b  included  in  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Hythe. 
Saodgate  Castle  was  built  by  Henry  VIIL,  but  on  the  formation 
of  a  camp  liere  in  1866  it  was  considerably  altered.  The  camp 
of  Sborndiffe  lies  N.  of  the  town  on  a  plateau. 

lAXD-QROUSB,  the  name*  by  which  are  commonly  known 
the  members  of  a  small  group  <rf  birds  frequenting  sandy  tracts, 
and  having  their  feet  more  or  less  clothed  with  feathers  after  the 
fashion  of  grouse  (^.v.),  to  which  they  were  originally  thought 
to  be  dosely  allied;  the  spedes  first  described  were  by  the  earlier 
systemattsts  invariably  referred  to  the  genus  Tetrao.  Their 
iepaiation  therefrom  b  due  to  C.  J.  Temminck,  who  made  for 
them  a  distinct  genus  which  he  called  Pterocles.*  Further 
investigation  of  the  osteology  and  pterylosb  of  the  sand-grouse 
itvealed  still  greater  divergence  from  the  normal  Gallinae  (to 
«bich  the  true  grouse  bck>ng),  as  well  as  several  curious  resem- 
blances to  the  pigeons;  and  in  the  Zook>gical  Society's  Proceed- 
M|s  for  1868  (p.  303)  T.  H.  Huxley  proposed  to  regard  them, 
Ottder  the  name  of  Pteroclomorphae,  asiorming  a  group  equivalent 
to  the  Alectoromorphae  and  Peristeromorphae.    They  aro  now 

*  It  seeiBs  to  have  been  first  used  by  J.  Latham  in  1783  (Synopsis, 
iv-  P-  7SI)  as  the  direct  translation  of  the  name  Tetrao  arenarius 
pveo  by  Pallas. 

'  He  states  that  be  published  this  name  in  1809;  but  hitherto  rv- 
•eaicb  has  failed  to  find  it  used  until  1815. 


generally  regarded  as  forming  a  separate  suborder  Pterodes 

of  Charadriiform  birds,  allied  to  pigeons  (see  Bisds). 

The  Pteroclidae  consist  of  two  genera — Pterodes^  with  about  fifteen 
species,  and  Syrrha^tes,  with  two.  Of  the  former,  two  spedes  inhabit 
£urope,  P.  arenartus,  the  sand-grouse  proper,  and  tnat  which  b 
usuaAy  called  P.  akkata,  the  pin-tailed  sand-grouse.  The  European 
ranee  of  the  first  is  practically  limited  to  Portugal,  Spain  and 
S.  Kussb.  while  the  second  inhabits  also  the  S.  ol  France,  where 
it  is  generally  known  by  its'  Catalan  name  of  Canga,  or 
locally  as  Crandaulo,  or,  strange  to  say,  Perdrix  d'Angleterre.  Both 
spedes  are  also  abundant  in  Borbary,  and  have  been  believed  to 
extend  E.  through  Asia  to  India,  in  most  parts  of  which  country 
they  seem  to  be  only  winter-visitants;  but  in  1880  M.  Bogdanow 
pointed  out  to  the  Academy  of  St  Petersburg  (fiytt^n,  xxvii.  164) 
a  slij^t  difference  of  adoration  between  eastern  and  western  examples 
of  what  had  hitherto  passed  as  P.  atckata;  analogy  would  suggest 
that  a  simiUr  difference  might  be  found  in  examples  of  P.  arenartus, 
Indb,  moreover,  possesses  five  other  spedes  of  PterocUst  of  which, 
however,  only  one,  P.  fasciatus,  is  peculiar  to  Asia,  while  the  others 
inhabit  Africa  as  well,  and  all  the  remaining  species  belong  to  the 
Ethiopian  region— one,  P.  personatus,  bdng  peculbr  to  Madagascar, 
and  four  occurring  in  or  on  the  borders  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

The  genus  Syrrhaptes,  though  in  general  appearance  resembling 
Pterocles,  has  a  confornution  of  foot  quite  unique  among  birds,  the 
three  anterior  toes  being  encased  in  a  common  podotheca,"  which 
is  clothed  to  the  claws  with  hairy  feathers,  so  as  to  look  much  like 
a  finserlcss  glove.  The  hind  toe  is  wanting.  The  two  spedes  of 
Syrrhaptes  are  5.  tibetanus — the  largest  sand-grouse  known — in- 
habiting the  country  whence  its  trivial  name  is  derived,  and  S. 
paradoxus^  ranging  from  N.  China  across  Central  Asia  to  the  confines 
of  Europe,  which  it  occasionaUy  invades.  Though  its  attempts  at 
colonization  in  the  extreme  W.  have  failed,  it  would  seem  to  have 
established  itself  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Astrakhan  (/frii,  1882,  p. 
220).  It  appears  to  be  the  "  Barguerlac"  of  Marco  Polo  (ed.  Yule, 
i-  P  339) :  and  the  "  Loung-Kio  "  or  "  Dragon's  Foot,"  so  unsdentifi- 
rally  described  by  the  Aob^  Hue  {Souvenirs  d^un  Voyage  dans  la 
Tartaru,  i.  p.  244).  can  scarcely  be  anything  else  than  thb  bird. 

The  sand-grouse  assimibtes  in  general  colour  to  that  of  the  ground, 
being  above  of  a  dull  ochreous  hue,  more  or  less  barred  or  mottled  by 
darker  shades,  while  beneath  it  b  frequently  varied  by  belts  of  deep 
brown  intensifying  into  black.  Lij^hter  tints  are,  however,  exhibited 
by  some  species  and  streaks  or  edgings  of  an  almost  pure  white  relieve 
the  prevailing  sandy  or  fawn-coloured  hues  that  especially  character- 
ize the  group.  The  sexes  seem  always  to  differ  in  plumage,  that  of 
the  male  being  the  brightest  and  most  diversified.  The  expression 
is  decidedly  dove-like,  and  so  b  the  form  of  the  body,  the  long  wings 
contributing  also  to  that  effect,  so  that  among  Anelo-Induns  these 
birds  are  commonly  known  as  "  rock-pigeons."  The  long  wings, 
the  outermost  primary  of  which  in  Syrrhaptes  has  its  shaft  produced 
into  an  attenuated  filament,  are  in  all  the  spedes  worked  by  ex- 
ceedingly powerful  muscles,  and  in  several  forms  the  middle  rectrices 
are  likewise  protracted  and  pointed,  so  as  to  give  to  their  wearers  the 
name  of  Pin-tailed  Sand-Grouse.*  The  nest  is  a  shallow  hole  in  the 
sand.  Three  seems  to  be  the  regular  complement  of  eggs,  but  there 
are  writers  who  declare  that  the  full  number  in  some  spedes  is  four. 
These  esgs  are  almost  cylindrical  in  the  middle  and  nearly  alike  at 
each  end,  and  are  of  a  pale  earthy  colour,  spotted,  blotched  or 
marbled  with  darker  shades,  the  markings  being  of  two  kinds,  one 
superficbl  and  the  other  more  deeply  seated  in  the  shell.  The  young 
are  hatched  fully  clothed  in  down  {P^.S.,  1666,  pi.  ix.  fig.  2),  and 
appear  to  be  capable  of  locomotion  soon  after  birth.  The  renuiins  of 
an  extinct  species  of  Pterocles,  P.  sepultus,  intermedbte  apparently 
between  P.  akkata  and  P.  gutturalts,  have  been  recognized  in  the 
Miocene  caves  of  the  Allier  by  A  Milne-Edwards  {Ois.  foss.  de  la 
France,  p.  294,  pi.  clxi.,  figs.  I-^);  and,  in  addition  to  the  other 
authorities  on  this  very  interesting  group  of  birds  already  dted, 
reference  may  be  made  to  D.  G.  Elliot's  "  Study  "  of  the  Family 
(P.Z  S.,  1878,  pp.  233-264)  and  H.  F.  Gadow,  "  On  Certain  Points  in 
the  Anatomy  oT  Pterocles  "  (9^  ct/.,  1882,  pp.  312-332).       (A.  N.) 

SANDHURST,  a   town  in    the    Wokingham    parliamentary 

division  of  Berkshire,  England,  9  m.  N.  of  Aldcrshot .   Pop.  ( 1 901 ) 

2386.    Two  miles  south-east  of  the  town,  near  the  villages 

of  Cambridge  Town  and  York  Town,  and  the  railway  stations 

of   Blackwater   and   Camberley   on   the   South-Eastern   and 

Chatham  and  South-Westem  lines,  is  the  Sandhurst  Royal 

Military  College.   It  was  settled  here  in  x  81 2,  having  been  already 

romoved  by  its  founder,  the  duke  of  York,  from  High  Wycombe, 

where  it  was  opened  in  1 799,  to  Great  Marlow  in  1802.   It  stands 

in  beautiful  grounds,  which  contain  a  large  lake.    Wellington 

College  station  on  the  South-Eastern  branch  line  to  Reading, 

near  Sandhurst  itself,  serves  Wellington  College,  one  of  the 

principal  modern  public  schoob  of  England,  founded  In  memory 

'These  were  separated  by  Bonaparte  {Comples  rendus,  xlii.  p. 
880)  as  a  distinct  genus,  Pteroclurus,  which  later  authors  have  justly 
seen  no  reason  to  adopt. 
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of  the  great  duke  of  Wellington,  and  incorporated  in  1853. 
Its  primary  object  was  the  education  of  the  sons  of  deceased 
army  officers.  In  the  vidnity  is  Broadmoor  Prison  for  criminal 
lunatics. 

SAN  DIEGO,  a  dty,  port  of  entry  and  the  county-seat  of  San 
Diego  county,  in  S.  California^  U.S.A.,  on  the  Fadfic  Ocean, 
about  10  m.  N.  of  the  Mexican  border,  and  about  xa6  m.  (by 
rail)  S.E.  of  Los  Angeles.  Pop.  (1880)  2637;  (1890)  16,159; 
(1900)  17,700,  of  whom  3768  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census) 
39,578.  It  is  served  by  numerous  steamship  lines  and  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F£,  the  Los  Angeles  &  San  Diego 
Beach,  the  San  Diego  Southern,  and  the  San  Diego,  Cuyamaca 
&  Eastern  railways.  A  railway  between  Yuma,  Ajizona,  and 
San  Diego  was  under  construction  in  1910.  The  harbour,  next 
to  that  of  San  Francisco  the  best  in  California,  has  an  area  of 
some  32  sq.  m.  The  Federal  government  has  made  various 
improvements  in  the  harbour,  building  a  jetty  7500  ft.  long 
on  Zuninga  Shoal  at  the  entrance  and  making  a  channel  235  ft. 
wide  and  27-28  ft.  deep  at  low  tide.  The  dty  site,  which  is  a 
str^)  of  land  25  m.  long  and  2  to  4  m.  wide,  is  nearly  level  near 
the  bay.  San  Diego  is  the  seat  of  a  State  Normal  School  and  has 
a  Carnegie  library.  There  is  a  coaling  station  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  the  United  States  government  maintains  a 
garrison  in  Fort  Rosecrans.  At  Coronado  (pop.  1900,  935) 
across  the  bay  are  Coronado  Beach,  and  the  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
with  fine  botanical  and  Japanese  gardens;  on  the  beach  people 
live  in  tents  except  in  the  stormier  season.  Within  the  dty, 
on  the  top  of  Point  Loma,  is  the  Theosophical  Institution  of  the 
"  Universal  Brotherhood."  San  Diego  has  one  of  the  most 
equable  climates  in  the  world,  and  there  are  several  sanatoriums 
here.  The  economic  interests  centre  in  fruit  culture,  especially 
the  raising  of  dtrus  fruits  and  of  raisin  grapes.  There  are  also 
warehouses,  foundries,  lumber  yards,  saw-mills  and  planing-mills 
— ^logs  are  rafted  here  from  Washington  and  Oregon.  National 
City  (pop.  X900,  1086),  adjoining  San  Diego  on  the  S.  and  the 
S.  terminus  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  system,  has 
brge  interests  in  lemon  packing  and  the  manufacture  of  oil, 
dtric  acid  and  other  lemon  by-products.  In  1905  the  total 
value  of  the  factory  products  of  the  dty  was  $1,974430  (194-8  % 
more  than  in  1900). 

San  Diego  is  under  the  commission  form  of  government; 
in  1905  the  city  secured  as  a  charter  right  the  power  to  "  recall " 
by  petition  any  unsatisfactory  city  offidxd  and  to  elect  another 
in  his  place,  and  the  initiative  and  referendum  were  incorporated 
in  the  charter,  but  were  practically  inoperative  for  several  years. 
By  a  charter  amendment  of  1909,  the  dty  is  governed  by  a 
commission  of  a  mayor  and  five  coundlmen,  elected  at  large. 

About  4  m.  N.  of  the  business  centre  of  San  Diego  is  the  site 
of  the  first  Spanish  settlement  in  Upper  California.  It  was 
occupied  in  April  1769;  a  Franciscan  "  mission  "  (the  earliest  of 
twenty-one  established  in  California)  was  founded  on  the  i6th 
of  July,  and  a  military  presidio  somewhat  later.  San  Diego 
began  the  first  revolution  against  Governor  M.  Victoria  and 
Mexican  authority  in  1831,  but  was  intensely  loyal  in  opposition 
to  Governor  J.  B.  Alvarado  and  the  horthem  towns  in  1836. 
It  was  made  a  port  of  entry  in  1828.  In  1840  it  had  a  population 
of  140.  It  was  occupied  by  the  American  forces  in  July  1846, 
and  was  reoccupicd  in  November  after  temporary  dispossession 
by  the  Califomians,  no  blood  being  shed  in  these  disturbances. 
In  1850  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  but  did  not  grow,  and  lost 
its  charter  in  1852.  In  1867  it  had  only  a  dozen  inhabitants. 
A  land  promoter,  A.  £.  Horton  (d.  1909),  then  laid  out  a  new 
city  about  3  m.  S.  of  the  old.  Its  population  increased  to  2300 
in  1870,  and  this  new  San  Diego  was  incort>oratcd  in  1873,  and 
was  made  a  port  of  entry  in  1873.  The  old  town  still  has  many 
ruined  adobe  houses,  and  the  old  "  mission  "  is  fairly  well  pre> 
served.  The  prosperity  of  1867-1873  was  followed  by  a  disastrous 
crash  in  1873-1874,  and  little  progress  was  made  until  1884, 
when  San  Diego  was  reached  by  the  Santa  F6  railway  syston. 
After  1900  the  growth  of  the  city  was  again  very  rapid. 

SANDOKIR,  or  Sedowekz,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in 
the  government  of.Radom*  140  m.  S.S.E.  of  Warsaw  by  river 


and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  opposite  the  confluence  of 
the  San.  Pop.  (1881)  6265,  or,  including  suburbs,  14,710;  (1897) 
6534.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Poland,  being  mentioned 
as  early  as  1079;  from  1139  to  1332  it  was  the  chief  to^n  of  the 
princq>ality  of  the  same  name.  In  1240,  and  again  in  1259, 
it  was  burned  by  the  Mongols.  Under  Casimir  III.  it  reached  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity.  In  1429  it  was  the  seat  of  a  congress 
for  the  establishment  of  peace  with  Lithuania,  and  in  1570  the 
"  Consensus  Sandomiriensis  '*  was  held  here  for  uniting  the 
Lutherans,  Calvinists  and  Moravian  Brethren.  Subsequent 
wars,  and  especially  the  Swedish  (e.;.  in  1655)  ruined  the  town 
even  more  than  did  numerous  confl^rations,  and  in  the  second 
part  of  the  x8th  century  it  had  only  about  3000  inhabitants. 
Here  in  1702  the  Polish  supporters  of  Augustus  of  Saxony  banded 
together  against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  The  beautiful  cathedral 
was  built  between  X120  and  xx9x;  it  was  rebuilt  in  stone  in 
X360,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  Polish  architecture. 
Two  of  the  churches  are  fine  relics  of  the  13th  century.  The 
castle,  built  by  Casimir  III.  (x4th  century),  still  exists.  The 
dty  gives  title  to  an  episcopal  see  (Roman  Catholic). 

SANDOWAT,  a  town  and  district  in  the  Arakan  division  of 
Lower  Burma.  The  town  (pop.  1901,  x  2,845)  ^  very  andent, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  capital  of  Arakaxu 
The  district  has  an  area  of  3784  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  90,937, 
showing  an  increase  of  x6  %  in  the  decadc«  The  country 
is  mountainous,  the  Arakan  range  sending  out  spurs  which 
reach  the  coast.  Some  of  the  peaks  in  the  N.  attain  4000  and 
mor%  ft.  The  streams  are  only  nu>untain  torrents  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  coast;  the  mouth  of  the  Khwa  forms  a  good 
anchorage  for  vessels  of  from  9  to  xo  ft.  draught.  The  rocks 
in  the  Arakan  range  and  its  spurs  are  metamorphic,  and  comprise 
clay,  slates,  ironstone  and  indurated  sandstone;  towards  the 
S.,  ironstone,  trap  and  rocks  of  basaltic  character  are  common; 
veins  of  steatite  and  white  fibrous  quartz  are  also  found.  The 
rainfall  in  x  905  was  330*49  in.  Except  a  few  acres  of  tobacco, 
all  the  cultivation  is  rice.  Sandoway  was  ceded  to  the  British, 
with  the  rest  of  Arakan,  by  the  treaty  of  Yandabo  in  1826. 

SANDOWN,  a  watering-place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Enf^d, 
6}  m.  S.  of  Ryde  by  rail  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  5006. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  rising  ground  overlooking  Sandown 
Bay  and  the  English  Channel,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island 
There  is  a  wide  expanse  of  sandy  shore,  and  bathing  is  excellent 

SANDPIPER  (Ger.  Sandpfeifer),  the  name  applied  to  nearly 
all  the  smaller  kinds  of  the  group  Limicolae  which  are  not  Plovers 
iq.v.)  or  Snipes  {q.v.),  but  may  be  said  to  be  intermediate  between 
them.  According  to  F.  Willughby  in  X676  it  was  the  name  given 
by  Yorkshiremen  to  the  bird  popularly  known  m  England  as  the 
"  Summer-Snipe," — ^the  Tringa  hypoUucos  of  Linnaeus  and  the 
Totanus  kypoUucus  of  later  writers, — ^but  probably  even  in 
Willughb/s  time  the  name  was  of  much  wider  signification. 
Placed  by  most  systematists  in  the  family  Scolopaddae,  the 
birds  commonly  called  Sandpipers  seem  to  form  three  sections, 
which  have  been  often  regarded  as  Subfamilies — ^Totaninae, 
Tringinae  and  Phalaxopodiiuie,  the  last  indeed  in  some  dassifica- 
tions  taking  the  higher  rank  of  a  Family — ^Pha]an^>odidae. 
This  section  comprehends  three  spedes  only,  known  as  Phalan^ics 
or  swimming  sandpipers,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  mem- 
branes that  fringe  their  toes,  in  two  of  the  spedes  forming 
marginal  lobes,*  and  by  the  character  of  their  lower  plumage, 
which  is  as  dose  as  that  of  a  duck.  The  most  obvious  distinct  ions 
between  Totaninae  and  Tringinae  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  acute 
or  blunt  form  of  the  tip  of  the  bill  (with  which  is  associated  a 
less  or  greater  development  of  the  sensitive  nerves  running 
almost  if  not  quite  to  its  extremity,  and  therefore  greatly  in- 
fluencing the  mode  of  feeding)  and  in  the  style  of  plumage— 
the  Tringinae,  with  blunt  and  flexible  bills,  mostly  assuming 
a  summer-dress  in' which. some  tint  of  chestnut  or  reddish-brown 

*  These  are  Phaiaropus  fuJicarius  and  P.  (or  Lobipu)  htpcrhereia, 
and  were  thought  by  some  of  the  older  writers  to  be  aUied  to  the 
Coota  (q.v.).  The  third  species  is  P.  (or  SUsanofms)  wilsoni.  All  are 
natives  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  N.  hemisphere,  and  the  last  if 
especially  American,  though  perhaps  a  straggler  to  Europe. 
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!■  prevaknl,  while  tlie  ToUnidie;  witb  ■cme  ud  Uifla  boil, 
diqiliy  DO  such  lively  coloun.  FurUKcmoK,  (be  TcincJOM, 
uopt  vben  bntding.  ficquent  (he  Mi-)hore  much  more  Ihin 
do  ihe  ToUniw.'  Ta  the  Utt«  belong  Ehe  GRcnihuk  (g.g.) 
ud  Rnlilmifc  (4-*-}i  »  *ell  u  the  Coounon  Sudpiper,  the 
."  SunuDci-Smpe "  Ahove-mentioDed,  m.  bird  hardly  acRdin^ 
A  iJiyUik  ia  sue,  end  of  very  Keaenl  distdbution  throv^ioul 
the  British  Islands,  but  chicBy  fiequenling  deu  streiras, 
eqieciiUy  those  vith  a  gnvelly  or  locky  bottom,  sud  most 
generally  bmdins  on  tin  beds  of  sand  oi  shingle  oo  their  bulks. 
It  usually  makq  its  appearance  in  May.  The  nest,  in  vhich 
four  en«  an  laid  with  their  pointed  ends  meelinc  in  iu  centre 
(as  Is  uaoal  among  Limicoline  birds),  is  teldom.far  from  the 
■iler'a  edge,  and  tbe  eggs,  u  well  as  the  newly-hatched  and 
down-covered  young,  ckiMly  roemble  the  luiiounding  pebbles. 
The  CoDunoD  Sudplpei  is  Kiund  over  the  greater  pari  of  the 
Old  World.  In  summer  it  is  the  most  abundant  bird  of  iU 
kind  ID  tbe  extreme  N.  of  Euit^>^  and  it  extends  across  Asia 
lo  Japan.  In  winter  it  makes  its  my  to  India,  Australia  and 
the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope.  In  America  iu  place  is  taken  by  a 
dosely  kindred  ipcda,  which  is  said  to  have  also  occurred  in 
England — T.nuialariia,  the  "  Pcctweel,"  or  Spotted  Sandpiper, 
•o  called  from  its  usual  try,  or  irom  the  almost  circular  tQark5 
wbkb  spot  its  hiwer  pliunage.  In  habits  it  is  very  (imilu  to 
ju  congener  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  winter  it  migratea  to  the 
Antilles  and  to  Central  and  South  Americ*. 

Of  other  Toiamnie.DiK  of  the  DKM  remarkable  Is  that  to  which  the 

inappropruEe  name  ot  Citen  Sandpiper  has  been  aailgned.  the 

rau>ui  or  HOoiromat  ockritaa  of  OITUI hoiogittl.  which  diiTen  In 

'rom  all  otnen  of  tbe  group  Dot' 

™f '"' 

been  Bdifaclonly  proved. 


lar  ai  ia  known)  from  all  others  of  tbe  group 

and  madeaf  iriaificaliDn.IheheaUyinBTiereg_ 

rJ  athrr  hints, — Jayi,  Thnishes  or  Piieont— but  nearly  al 
lit{lrDmilO30ft,Mromth(jmund(/'rac.  ZkJ.& 
9-SiJ).   ThinpeeWsoetursin  Errbnd  t^ir  i" 


he  low 


T  nluniagi-. 
_.  .oflliebi.1 


knows  to  have  bied  in  Englan 
tbe  ifieciea  laar  mentioned,  Dvt  can 
ut  the  anllary  plume  being  white  I 
■n   the  gr^ea    BaDdpiper   thn   i 

migraling  in  winter  very  far  to  Ihe 

Of  tbe  lectioa  Tiinginae  (he  bei 
the  Dunlin,  T*.  of  Aiitf.    Tbelatter,  oiceniiBacajieauK-oir 
Page.   Punr  and  Stint. — names  which  it  ihares  with  ■ 
species, — not  only  breeds  commonly  on  many  of  iheelevj 

In  wiolaof  a  n^rly  UQiform  uh-grry  abcrveand  white  1 
_. 1_  I — i-„o[  [l„  back  are  black,  wilh  deep  mi 


c  the  Kno' 


^4«tBiheDua]lnand  Knot  the commoneMBiltiitiTringinae are 
the  Sanderiing.  CtlidHt  armaria  (distinguisbed  finm  every  other 
bvij  oi  the  fiwp  by  wantimr  a  bind  toe),  Ihe  Purple  Sandpiper, 
T.  itritl*  V  meriHma,  the  Cuilew-Sandpiper;  T.  nterguUii  and 
Ihe  Utile  and  Teoimlnck's  Stints,  T.  minula  and  T.  Immiiiiki. 
-  -      ■      •  -  -  -    ■     ■itr,wi[holive(eel^range. 


The  bnMd-billed  fandpipeV,  T.  fftfrkyOllia.  of  tbe  Old  World, 
■eemitobemoEvsnipe'like  tlian  any  (hat  are  usually  assigned  loth ia 
■eclioa.  The  spoon-billed  sandpiper,  EurinorhyiKktis  pytmofits, 
breeds  in  Bonh-easlem  Aui  and  N.A'.  America,  and  ranges  to  China 
and  Burma  in  winicr.  ^  (A.  N.) 

lAIIDRART,  JOACHIM  TOX  (i6a6-i6»B),  Goman  an- 
bistorian  and  painter,  was  bom  at  Franklort,  aiid  after  studying 
in  Germany,  Holland  and  England,  went  in  1617  to  Italy, 
where  he  became  famoul  ■$  a  poitrail-painler.  He  lubsequCDlly 
revisited  Holland  and  then  settled  in  Nuremberg,  where  he  died. 
His  "Peace-Banquet,  1649"  is  in  (he  town  hall  there.  He 
is  bell  known  as  the  author  of  books  on  an,  some  of  them  in 
Latin,  aud  opedally  for  his  historical  work,  the  Dculicltt 
AJu^tmii  (1671-1679),  ol  obicb  there  is  ■  modem  cdiUos  by 
Sponsel  (1S06). 

lAHDRIHOHUi,  a  village  in  the  N.W.  parliamentary  divi^on 
of  Norfolk,  England,  s  m.  Irom  (he  shore  of  the  Wash,  and  i) 
from  Wfdferton  station  on  tbe  Great  Eastern  railway.  Sandiing- 
ham  House  was  a  country  seat  of  King  Edward  VII.,  acquired 
by  him  when  Piinoe  of  Wal«  by  purchase  in  >S£i.  Ten  yean 
later  Ihe  mansiop  then  existing  was  replaced  by  tbe  present 
picturesque  building  in  brick  and  alone  in  Elizabethan  style. 
Tbe  estate,  of  stuzie  'Jooo  acres,  includes  a  park  pf  joo  acres, 
entered  by  Eoe  wrought  Iron  gates  constructed  at  Norwich. 
The  church  of  St  Uary  Magdalene  contains  many  niemorials 
of  the  royal  family. 

SimSTOHB,  in  petiulogy,  a  consolidated  sand  rock  built  up 
ol  sand  grains  held  togelhel  by  a  cementing  substance.  The 
siie  of  the  partidra  varies  witlun  wide  limits  and  in  the  same 
rock  may  be  unifonn  or.  irregulari  the  coarser  sandstones 
are  called  grils,  and  lorm  a  transition  to  canglomerates  (g.p.), 
while  the  finer  grained  usually  contain  an  admixture  of  mud 
or  day  and  pass  over  by  aJI  stages  iaio  irentceous  shales  and 
clay  rocks.  Greywackes  (j.e.)  are  sandstones  belonging  to  (he 
older  geological  systems,  such  as  the  Silurian  or  Camhrlan, 
usually  of  brown  or  grey  colour  and  veiy  impure. 

Quaru  is  the  cammonesl;  with  it  often  occurs  a  considerable 
amount  of  felspar,  and  usually  also  seme  white  tnlca.  Chlorite, 
argillaceous  matter,  caldte  and  iron  oxides,  are  ciceedingly 
common  in  sandstones,  and  in  some  v     '    ' 


disiingukh  siliceous  sanditones 
(some  of  these  are  so  pure  that  they  conlain  99%  of  silica, 
e.g.  Craigleilh  stone  and  some  gannisters),  felspathic  sandstones 
or  srkoses  (less  durable  and  softer  than  the  siliceous  sandstones); 
micaceous  sandstones,  with  Hakes  of  mica  lying  along  the  bed- 
brown  or  red  in  colour  with  the  sand  grains  coated  with  red 
haematite  or  brownish  yellow  limonltc;  Impure  sandstones, 
usually  in  the  tuain  consisting  of  quarti  with  a  large  addition 
of  other  minerals. 

'  '  often  fine  chalcedonib  silica,  and  eiisti 


•  diKculi 


micnHcoiie.  fn  same  ol  tbe  cheny  sanditDncs  of  (he  Greemand 
the  chakedonic  cement  is  much  more  abundant:  these  rocki  also 
contain  rounded  grains  c4  glauconite,  to  which  (bey  owe  (heir  green 
colour,    Cryitalline  silica  Quarti)  b  deposited  inletstidally  in  some 

■arid  graina,  and  when  (here  are  dviliei  or.fiiuirea  in  (be  rock  may 
■how  the  devdopment  of  regular  crystalliue  face(&  By  thii  process 
(he  rock  becomes  firmly  compacted,  and  is  Ihea  described  aa  a 
tfiian^te  (0.0.).  Acalcaceous  ceoieiil  isilmoet  equally  eommon: 
it  may  be  derived  fioB  panldcaof  ihella  or  other  cakanoiu  fouila 
origiivlly  mixed  with  the  sand  and  ■ubsequenlly  ifinolved  and  re 
deposited  ii  (he  spaces  between  the  other  graina  In  Fontaine" — 
sandstone  and  some  British  Secondary  mcks  the  citdle  is  in  ._„. 
ciyttaltine  masses  which  when  broken  show  plane  cleavsges  mottled 
with  small  rounded  sand  grains;  in  Ihe  Free-"-  — ^ 
rhombohedrsi  faces  are  present  and  the  cryHala  n 
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•oft  and  break  up  easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather  or  submitted 
to  crushing  testa..  Among  other  cementing  materials  may  be  men- 
tioned, dolomite,  barvtes,  fluoritc  and  phosphate  of  lime,  but  these 
are  only  locally  found. 

Many  sandstones  contain  concretions  which  may  be  several  feet 
in  diameter,  and  are  sometimes  set  free  by  weathering  or  when  the 
rock  i»  split  open  by  a  blow.  Most  frequently  these  are  silkeous, 
and  then  they  interfere  with  the  employment  01  the  rock  for  certain 
purposes,  as  tor  making  grindstones  or  for  buildings  of  fine  dressed 
stone.  Argillaceous  concretions  or  day  galls  are  almost  equally 
common,  and  nodules  of  pyrites  or  marcasite:  the  latter  weather 
to  a  brown  rusty^  po'wder,  and  are  most  undesirable  in  building 
•tones.  Phosphatic.  ferruginous,  barytic  and  calcareous  concretions 
occur  also  in  some  oJF  the  rocks  of  this  group.  We  may  also  mention 
the  presence  of  lead  ores  (the  Eifel,  Germany),  copper  ores  (Chessy 
and  some  British  Triassic  sandstones)  and  manganese  oxides.  In 
some  districts  (e.«.  Alaac«>  bituminoub  sandstones  occur,  while  in  N. 
America  many  Devonian  sandstones  contain  petroleum.  Many 
Coal-Measurea  aandatones  contain  remaina  of  planta  presdrved  as 
black  impressions. 

-  The  colours  of  sandstones  arise  mostly  from  their  impurities; 
pure  siliceous  and  calcareous  sandstones  are  white,  creamy  or  pale 
yellow  (from  small  traces  of  iron  oxides).  Black  colours  are  due  to 
coal  or  manganese  dioxide;  red  to  haematite  (rarely  to  copper 
oxide) :  yellow  to  limonite,  green  to  gtauconite.  Those  whkJi  contain 
clav,  fragments  of  shale,  Ac,  are  often  grey  («.£.  the  Pennant  Grit  of 

Sandstones  are  very  extensively  worked,  mostly  by  quarriea  but 
sometimes  by  mines,  in  all  districts  where  thcjr  occur  and  are  used 
for  a  large  variety  of  purposes.  Quarrying  is  facilitated  by  the 
presence  oif  two  systems  of  joints,  developed  approximatdy  in  equal 
perfection,  neariy  at  right  angles  to  one  another  and  perpendicular 
to  the  bedding  f^nes.  Sometimes  this  jointing  determine*  the 
weathering  of  the  rtx:k  into  square  pillar-hke  forms  or  into  mural 
scenery  (e.£.  the  Quader  Sandstdn  of  Germany).  As  building 
stones  sandstones  are  much  in  favour,  especially  in  the  Carboniferous 
districts  of  Britain,  where  they  can  reaaOy  be  obtained.  They  have 
the  advantase  of  bdng  durable,  strong  and  readily  dressed.  They 
are  usually  laid  "  on  the  bed,"  that  ts  to  say,  with  their  beddins 
surfaces  horizontal  and  thdr  edges  exposed.  The  finer  kinds  of 
sandstone  are  often  sawn,  not  hewn  or  trimmed  with  chisds.  Pure 
siliceous  sandstones  are  the  most  durable,  but  are  often  very  ex- 
pensive to  dress  and  are  not  obtainable  in  many  places.  Sandstones 
are  also  used  for  grindstones  and  for  millstones.  For  engineering 
purposes,  such  as  dams,  piers,  docks  and  bridges,  crystalline  rtKks, 
sucn  as  granite,  are  often  preferred  as  being  obtainable  in  larger 
blocks  and  having  a  higher  crushing  strength.  Very  pure  siliceous 
sandstones  (such  as  the  gannisters  of  the  north  of  England)  may  be 
used  for  UmM  furnaces^  hearths,  Ac  As  sandstones  are  always 
porous^  they  do  not  take  a  good  polish  and  are  not  used  as  ornamental 
stones,  but  this  property  makes  them  absorb  large  quantities  of 
water,  and  consequently  they  are  often  important  sources  of  water 
supply  (e.g.  the  water-stones  of  the  Trias  01  the  English  Midland*). 
Silver  is  found  in  beds  of  sandstone  in  Utah,  lead  near  Kommcm  in 
Prussia,  and  copper  at  Chessy  near  Lyons.  (J.  S.  F.) 

SAHDUR,  or  Sundoox,  a  petty  state  of  S.  India,  surrounded 
by  the  Madras  district  of  BcUary.  Area,  161  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901), 
z  1 ,200;  estimated  revenue,  £3 500.  The  raja  is  a  Mahratta  of  the 
Ghorpade  family.  On  the  western  border  is  a  hill  range,  which 
contains  the  military  sanatorium  of  Ramandrug.  Manganese 
and  hematite  iron  ore  have  been  found,  both  of  unusual  purity. 

8ANDU8KT,  a  dty,  port  of  entry,  and  the  coimty-seat  of 

Erie  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  Sandusky  Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake 

Erie,. about  56  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Cleveland.     Pop.  (1890),  x8,47z; 

(1900),  19,664,  of  whom  4002  were  foreign-bom  and  295  were 

negroes;  (1910  U.S.  census)  19,989.  Sandusky  is  served  by  the 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  Cleveland,  Cindnnati, 

Chicago  &  Saint  Louis,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  ^  Ohio, 

and  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  railways,  by  several  interurban 

electric  Un^,  and  by  steamboats  to  the  prindpal  ports  on  the 

Great  Lakes.    Among  the  public  buildings  are  tlie  United 

States  Government  Building  and  the  Court  House.    The  dty 

has  a  Carne^e  library  (1897),  and  is  the  seat  of  the   Lake 

Laboratory  (biological)  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  of  the 

Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  (a6  buildings). 

'  At  the  entrance  to  Sanduskv  Bay  is  (3edar  Point,  wfth  a  beach  for 
bathing.  At  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  Johnson's  Island,  where 
many  Confederate  prisoners  were  confined  during  the  Civil  War. 
A  few  miles  farther  N.  are  several  fishing  resorts,  among  them 
Lakeside  and  Put-in-Bay;  at  the  latter  the  United  States  govern- 
ment maintains  a  fish  hatcherv,  and  out  of  the  bay  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  and  his  fleet  sailed  on  tne  morning  of  the  loth  of  September 
1813  for  the  EUittle  of  Lake  Erie.  Sandusky  has  a  good  nartwur, 
which  has. been  greatly  improved  by  the  United  Sutes  government*, 


and  its  trade  in  coal,  lumber,  stone,  cement,  fidi,  fruit,  ice,  wine  and 
beer  is  extensive;  in  1908  the  value  of  its  exports,  chiefly  to  Canada, 
was  1580,191  and  the  value  of  its  imports  $57,762.  The  value  of  iu 
factory  products  increased  from  82,833,506  in  1900  to  84.878,563 
in  i9C«,or72-2%. 

English  traders  were  at  Sandusky  as  eariy  as  1749,  and  by  1763 
a  fort  had  been  erected ;  but  on  the  i6th  of  May  of  that  year,  during 
the  Pontiac  rising,  the  Wyandot  Indians  burned  the  fort.  The  first 
permanent  settlement  waa  made  in  1817,  and  in  1845  Sandusky  was 
chartered  as  a  dty. 

SANDWICH.  EDWARD  MONTAGU,  or  MOUNTAGU.  isr 
Eakl  Of  (1625-1673),  English  admiral,  was  a  son  of  Sir  Sidney 
Montagu  (d.  1644)  of  Hinchinbrook,  who  was  a  brother  of  Henry 
Montagu,  ist  earl  df  Manchester,  and  of  Edward  Montagu, 
ist  Lord  Montagu  of  Boughton.  He  was  bom  on  the  27th  of 
July  1625,  and  although  his  father  was  a  royalist,  lie  himsrlf 
joined  the  parliamentary  party  at  (he  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  1643  he  raised  a  regiment, -with  which  he  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battles  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby  and  at  the 
siege  of  BristoL  Though  one  of  Cromwell's  intimate  friends, 
he. took  little  part  in  public  affairs  until  1653,  when  he  waa 
appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  His  career  as 
a  seaman  began  in  1656,  when  he  was  made  a  general-at-sea, 
his  colleague  being  Robert  Blake.  Having  takea  some  part  ia 
the  operations  against  Dunkirk  in  1657,  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords,  find  in  1659  he  was  sent  by 
Richard  Cromwell  with  a  fleet  to  arrange  a  peace  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  After  the  fall  of  Richard  he  resigned 
his  command  and  joined  with  those  who  were  frightened  by  the 
prospect  of  anarchy  in  bringing  about  the  restoration  of  Charles 
IL  Again  general-at-sea  early  in  1660,  Montagu  carried  the 
fleet  over  to  the  side  of  the  exiled  king,  and  way  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  fetching  Charles  from  Holland.  He  was  then  noade 
a  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  in  July  1660  was  created  earl  off 
Sandwich.  His  subsequent  naval  dutiea  induded  the  conveyance 
of  several  royal  exiles  to  England  and  arranging  for  the  cession 
of  Tangier  and  for  the  payment  of  £300,000,  the  dowry  of 
Catherine  of  Braganxa. 

During  the  war  with  the  Dutch  in  1664-1665  Sandwich 
commanded  a  squadron  imder  the  duke  of  York  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  off  Lowestoft  on  the  3rd  of  June  1665.  When 
the  duke  retired  later  in  the  same  year  hebecameoommander-in- 
chief,  and  he  directed  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  some  Dutch 
merchant  ships  which  were  sbdtering  in  the  Norwegian  port 
of  Bergen;  however,  on  his  homeward  voyage  he  captured 
some  valuable  prises,  about  which  a  great  deal  of  trouble  arose 
on  his  return.  Pefsoiud  jealousies  were  intermingled  with 
charges  of  irreguhLrities  in  dealing  with  the  captured  property, 
and  the  upshot  was  that  Sandwich  was  dismissed  from  his 
command,  but  as  a  solatium  was  sent  to  Madrid  as  ambassador 
extraordinary.  He  arranged  a  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  1670. 
was  appointed  president  of  the  council  of  trade  and  plantations. 
When  the  war  with  the  Dutch  was  renewed  in  1672  Sandwich 
again  commanded  a  squadron  tmder  the  duke  of  York,  and 
during  the  fight  in  Southwold  Bay  on  the  28th  of  May  1672, 
his  ship,  the  "  Royal  George,"  after  having  taken  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  action,  was  set  on  fire  and  was  blown  up.  The  earl's 
body  was  foimd  some  days  later  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbiey.  Edward  (d.  x688)  the  ddcst  of  his  six  sons,  succeeded 
to  the  titles;  another  son,  John  Montagu  (c.  1655-1728)  was 
dean  of  Durham. 

Lord  Sandwich  daimed  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  science, 
and  his  translation  of  a  Spanish  work  on  the  Art  of  Metals  appeared 
in  1674.  Many  of  his  letters  and  papers  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  present 
eari  of  Sandwich,  fie  is  mentioned  very  frequently  itk  the  Diary  of 
hb  kinsman,  Samuel  Pepys.  See  also  J.  Charnock,  Biotraphia 
NavaliSt  vol.  i.  (1704);  John  Campbell,  Lives  eftke  British  Aimtrals^ 
vol.  ii.  (1779);  and  R.  Southey,  Urns  eflke  British  AdmiraU,  voL  v. 
(1840). 

SANDWICH,  JOHN  MONTAGU,  4TB  Eaxl  ov  (1718-1793), 
was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  November  17 18  and  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, Edward,  the  3rd  earl,  in  the  earldom  in  1729.  Educated 
at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  spent  some  time 
in  travelling,  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1739  he  took  his 
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■eat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  follower  of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 
He  was  soon  appointed  one  of  the  oomminionera  of  the  admiralty 
under  Bedford  and  a  c»lonel  in  the  army.  In  2746  he  was  sent 
as  plenipotentiary  to  the  congress  at  Breda,  and  he  continued 
to  take  part  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  imtil  the  treaty  of 
Aiz-la-ChapeUe  was  concluded  in  1748.  In  February  1748  be 
became  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  retaining  this  post  until  he 
was  dismissed  by  the  king  in  June  1751.  In  August  1753 
Sandwich  became  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and 
while  filling  this  bffice  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  prosecution 
<rf  John  Wilkes.  He  had  been  associated  with  WUkes  in  the 
notorious  fraternity  of  Medmenham,  and  his  attitude  now  in 
turning  against  the  former  companion  of  his  pleasures  made  him 
very  unpopular,  and,  from  a  line  in  the  B^igfu^t  Optra^  be  was 
known  henceforward  as  "Jemmy  Twitcher."  He  was  post- 
master-general in  X768,  secretary  of  state  in  1770,  and  again 
first  lord  of  the  admiraJty  from  1771  to  2782.  For  corruption 
and  incapacity  Sandwich's  administration  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  British  navy.  Offices  were  bought,  stores  Were 
stolen  and,  worst  of  all,  ships,  unseaworthy  and  inadequately 
equipped,  were  smt  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country.  The 
first  kmi  became  vefy  unpopular  in  this  connexion  also,  and  his 
retirement  in  March  178a  was  hailed  with  joy.  Sandwich 
married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Charles,  xst  viscount  Fane,  by 
whom  be  had  a  son  John  (1743-2814),  who  became  the  sth 
earL  He  had  also  several  children  by  the  singer  Margaret, 
or  Martha,  Ray,  of  whom  Basil  Montagu  (i77o-iS5i)>  writer, 
jurist  and  philanthropist,  was  one.  The  murder  of  Miss  Ray 
by  a  rejected  suitor  in  April  2779  increased  the  earl's  unpopu- 
larity, which  was  already  great,  and  the  stigmas  of  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Wilkes  and  the  corrupt  administration  of  the  navy 
dung  to  him  to  the  last.    He  died  on  the  30th  of  April  2797. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  (see  Hawah)  wwe  named  after  him  by 
Captain  Cook.  His  Vofitfi  round  ike  Mediterra$uan  in  the  Years 
1738  and  1739  was  pubiianed  poethumously  in  2799,  with  a  very 
flattering  memoir  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cooke;  the  Life,  AdveniureSy 
JfUrigmet  and  Amours  ef  ike  cetebraUd  Jemmy  TwUcker  (1770}.  which 
is  extremely  rare,  tells  a  very  different  tale.  See  al^  the  vanous  col- 
lections of  letters,  memoirs  and  papers  of  the  time,  including  Horace 
Walpole's  Letters  and  Memoirs  and  the  Bedford  Correspondence. 

CAMUWICU,  a  market  town,  municipal  borough,  and  one  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  in  the  St  Augustine's  parliamentary  division  of 
Kent,  En^aikl,  is  m.  E.  of  Canterbuiy,  on  the  South-Eastem  & 
Chatbaift  railway.  Pop.  (1902),  3270.  It  is  situated  2  m. 
from  the  sea,  on  the  river  Stour,  which  la  2uivigable  up  to  the 
bridge  for  vessels  of  300  tons.  The  old  line  of  the  walls  on  the 
land  side  is  marked  by  a  public  walk.  The  Fisher  Gate  and  a 
gateway  called  the  Barbican  are  interesting;  but  the  four 
principal  gates  were  pulled  down  in  the  28th  century.  St 
Cksneat's  church  has  a  fine  Nonnan  central  tower,  and  St  Peter's 
liestoied),  said  to  date  from  the  reign  of  King  John,  has  interest- 
ing medieval  monuments.  The  curfew  is  still  rung  at  St  Peter's. 
A  gram2nar  school  was  founded  by  Sir  Roger  Manwood  in  2564, 
but  the  #^n«*ing  school  buildings  are  modem.  There  are  three 
andcnt  hospit^ds;  St  Bartholomew's  has  a  fine  Early  English 
cfaapd  of  the  22th  centu2y.  The  establishment  of  the  railway 
j^  of  the  St  George's  golf  links  (2886)  rescued  Sandwich  from 
the  decay  into  which  it  had  fallen  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
29th  century.   The  links  are  among  the  finest  in  England. 

Richbotougih  Castle,  2^  m.  N,  of  Sandwich,  is  one  of  the  finest 
relics  of  Roman  Britain.  It  was  called  RutupiaCf  and  guarded 
one  of  the  harbours  for  continental  traffic  in  Roman  times, 
and  was  in  the  4th  century  a  fort  of  the  coast  defence  along  the 
Saxon  shore. 

The  situation  of  Sandwich  on  the  Wantsum,  once  a  navigable 
channel  lor  ships  bound  for  London,  made  it  a  famous  port  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  who  probably  settled  here  when  the  sea 
receded  from  the  Roman  port  of  Richborough.  In  973  Edgar 
granted  the  harbour  and  town  to  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  Sandwich 
soppticd  40,000  herrings  eadi  year  to  the  monks.  As  one  of  the 
Cmque  Ports,  Sandwich  owed  a  service  of  five  ships  to  the  king, 
and  shftied  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Cinque  Ports  from  the 
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reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  onwards.  At  the  end  of  the  23th 
century  the  monks  granted  the  borough,  with  certain  reserva^ 
tions,  to  Queen  Eleanor;  a  further  grant  of  their  rights  was 
made  to  Edward  lU.  in  2364,  the  crown  being  thenceforward 
lord  of  the  borough.  A  charter  of  Henry  II.  confirmed  the 
customs  and  rights  which  Sandwich  had  previously  enjoyed, 
and  this  charter  was  confirmed  by  John  in  2205,  by  Edward  U.' 
in  2323  and  by  Edward  UI.  in  2365.  The  town  was  a  borough 
by  prescription,  and  was  governed  in  the  23th  century  by  a 
mayor  and  jurats;  a  mayor  was  elected  as  early  as  2226.  The 
governing  charter  until  2835  was  that  graiited  by  Charles  U. 
in  2684.  During  the  middle  ages  Sandwich  was  one  of  the  chief 
ports  for  the  continent,  but  as  the  sea  gradually  receded  and  the 
passage  of  the  Wantsum  became  choked  with  sand  the  port 
began  to  decay,  and  by  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  harbour  was 
nearly  useless.  In  her  reign  Walloons  settled  here  and  introduced 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  and  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables;  this'saved  the  borough  from  sinking  into  unimport- 
ance. Three  fairs  to  be  held  at  Sandwich  were  granted  to  Queen 
Eleanor  in  2290;  Henry  VII.  granted  two  fairs  on  the  7th  of 
February  and  the  5th  of  June,  each  to  last  for  thirty  days,  and 
in  the  governing  charter  two  fairs,  on  the  rst  of  April  and  the 
2st  of  October,  were  granted;  these  all  seem  to  have  died  out 
Defore  the  end  of  the  28th  century.  A  corn  market  on  Wednesday 
and  a  cattle  market  on  every  alternate  Monday  are  now  held. 
Representatives  from  the  Cinque  Ports  were  first  summoned  to 
parliament  in  2265;  the  first  returns  for  Sandwich  are  for 
2366,  after  which  it  returned  two  members  tmtil  it  was  dis- 
franchised in  2885.  Sandwich  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  alder- 
men and  22  coimcillors.    Area,  707  acres. 

See  W.  Boys,  CoOections  for  History  ef  Sandwicl  (2792):  E. 
Hasted,  History  of  Kent  (1778-2799);  Victoria  County  History 
(K«nt). 

SANDT8,  SIR  EDWIN  (2562-2629),  British  sUtesman  and 
bne  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  was  the  second 
son  of  Edwin  Sandys,  archbishop  of  York,  and  his  wife  Cecily 
Wilford.  He  was  bom  in  Worcestershire  on  the  9th  of  December 
2562.  .He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  which 
he  entered  in  2572,  and  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  sent  in  2577.  He  became  B.A.  in  2579  and  B.C.L.  in 
2589.  In  2582  h^  father  gave  him  the  prebend  of  Witwang 
in  York  Minster,  but  he  never  took  orders.  He  was  entered 
in  the  Middle  Temple  in  2589.  At  Oxford  his  tutor  had  been 
Hooker,  author  of  the  Ecdesiastical  Polity,  whose  life-long 
friend  and  executor  he  was.  Sandys  is  said  to  have  had  a  large 
share  in  securing  the  Mastership  of  the  Temple  for  Hooker. 
From  2593  till  2599  he  travelled  abroad.  When  in  Venice  he 
became  closely  connected  with  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  who  helped  him 
in  the  composition  of  the  treatise  on  the  religious  state  of  Europe, 
known  as  the  Europae  speculum.  In  2605  this  treatise  was 
printed  from  a  stolen  copy  \mder  the  title,  A  Relation  of  the 
State  of  Rdipon  in  Europe,  Sandys  procured  the  suppression 
of  this  edition,  but  the  book  was  reprinted  at  the  Hague  in  2629. 
In  2599  he  resigned  his  prebend,  and  entered  active  political 
life.  He  had  already  been  member  for  Andover  in  2586  and  for 
Plympton  in  2589.  After  2599,  in  view  of  the  approaching 
death  of  Queen  EUxabeth,  he  paid  his  court  to  King  James  VI., 
and  on  James's  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  in  2603 
Sandys  was  knighted.  He  sat  in  the  king's  first  parliament  as 
member- for  Stockbridge,  and  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the 
assailants  of  the  great  monopolies.  He  endeavoured  to  secure 
to  all  prisoners  the  right  of  employing  counsel,  a  proposal  which 
was  resisted  by  some  lawyers  as  subversive  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  East  India 
Company  before  2624,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  affairs  till 
2629.  His  most  memorable  services  were,  however,  rendered  to 
the  (London)  Virginia  Company,  to  which  he  became  treasurer, 
in  2629.  He  promoted  and  supported  the  policy  which  e2iabled 
the  colony  to  survive  the  disasters  of  its  early  days,  and  he 
continued  to  be  a  leading  influence  in  the  Company  till  his 
death.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  sat  in  the  later  parliaments  of  James  I. 
as  member  for  Sandwich  in  2622,  a2^  for  Kent  in  2624.    His 
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tendencies  were  towards  opposition,  snd  he  was  suq>ected  of 
hostility  to  the  court;  but  he  disarmed  the  aiiger  of  the  king 
by  professions  of  obedience.  He  was  member  for  Penrhyn  in 
the  first  parliament  of  Chiles  I.  in  1625.  He  died  in  October 
1629. 
See  Alex.  Brown's  Genesis  oftki  UmUd'States  (London,  1890). 

SANDYS.  FREDERICK  (i832>i904),  English  painter  and 
draughtsman,  was  bom  at  Norwich  on  the  ist  of  May  1833, 
and  received  his  earliest  lessons  in  art  from  his  father,  who  was 
himself  a  painter.  His  early  studies  show  that  he  had  a  natural 
gift  for  careful  and  beautiful  drawing,  and  that  he  sou^^t  after 
absolute  sincerity  of  presentment.  Sandjrs  worked  along  the 
same  lines  as  MiUais,  Madox  Brown,  Holman  Hunt  and  Rossetti. 
He  first  met  Rossetti  in  1857,  and  carried  away  with  him  the 
impression  of  the  painter-poet's  features,  which  he  reproduced  so 
cleverly  in  "  A  Nightmare,"  a  caricature  of  "  Sir  Isumbras  at  the 
Ford,"  by  MiUais.  Both  the  picture  and  the  skit  upon  it  by 
Sandys  attracted  much  attention  in  2857.  The  caricaturist 
turned  the  horse  of  Sir  Isumbras  into  a  donkey  labelled  "  J.  R., 
Oxon."  (John  Ruskin);.  Upon  it  were  seated  Millais  himself, 
in  the  character  of  the  kni^t,  with  Rossetti  and  Holman  Himt 
as  the  two  children,  one  before  and  one  behind.  Rossetti  and 
Sandys  became  intimate  friends,  and  for  about  a  year  and  a 
quarter,  ending  in  the  summer  of  1867,  Sandys  lived  with  Rossetti 
at  Tudor  House  (now  called  (^cen's  House)  in  Cheyne  Walk, 
Chelsea.  By  this  time  Sandys  was  known  as  a  painter  of  reniark* 
able  gifts.  He  had  begun  by  drawing  for  Once  a  Week,  the 
ComkiU  Magazinef  Good  Words  and  other  periodicals.  He  drew 
only  in  the  magazines.  No  books  illustrated  by  him  can  be 
traced.  So  his  exquisite  draughtsmanship  has  to  be  sought  for 
in-  the  old  boimd-up  periodical  volumes  which  are  now  hunted 
by  collectors,  or  in  publications  such  as  Dalziel's  Bible  Gallery 
and  the  CornhUl  Gallery  and  books  of  drawings,  with  verses 
attached  to  them,  made  to  lie  upon  the  drawing-room  tables  of 
those  who  had  for  the  most  part  no  idea  of  their  merits.  Every 
drawing  Sandys  made  was  a  work  of  art,  and  mapy  of  them  were 
so  faithfully  engraved  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  collector's 
portfolio.  Early  in  the  'sixties  he  began  to  exhibit  the  paintings 
which  set  the  seal  upon  his  fame.  The  best  known  of  these  are 
"Vivien"  (1863),  "  Morgan  le  Fay"  (18^4),  "Cassandra" 
and  "  Medea."  Sandys  never  became  a  popular  painter.  He 
painted  little,  and  the  dominant  influence  upon  his  art  was  the 
influence  exerdsed  by  lofty  conceptions  of  tragic  power.  There 
was  in  it  a  sombre  intensity  and  an  almost  stem  beauty  which 
lifted  it  far  above  the  ideals  of  the  crowd.  The  Scandinavian 
Sagas  and  the  Morte  d* Arthur  gave  him  subjects  after  his  own 
heart.  "  The  Valkyrie  "  and  "  Morgan  le  Fay  '*  represent  his 
work  at  its  very  best.  He  made  a  number  of  dialk  drawings  of 
famous  men  of  letters,  including  Tennyson,  Browning,  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  James  Russell  LoweU.  Sandys  died  in  Kensington 
on  the  20th  of  Jime  1904. 

See  also  Esther  Wood,  The  Artist  (Winter  number,  1896). 

SANDYS,  GEORGE  (1578-1644),  English  traveller,  colonist 
and  poet,  the  seventh  and  youngest  son  of  Edwin  Sandys, 
archbishop  of  York,  was  bom  on  the  3nd  of  March  1578.  He 
studied  at  St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  but  took  no  degree.  On  his 
travels,  which  began  in  x6i6,  he  first  visited  France;  from 
North  Italy  he  passed  by  way  of  Venice  to  Constantinople, 
and  thence  to  Egypt,  Mt.  Sinai,  Palestme,  Cyprus,  Sicily,  Naples 
and  Rome.  His  narrative,  dedicated,  like  all  his  other  works, 
to  CHiarles  (either  as  prince  or  king),  was  published  in  1615, 
and  formed  a  substantial  contribution  to  geography  and 
ethnology.  He  also  took  great  interest  in  the  earliest  English 
colonization  in  America.  In  April  1621  he  became  colonial 
treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Company  and  sailed  to  Virginia  with 
his  niece's  husband.  Sir  Francis  Wyat,  the  new  govemor. 
When  Virginia  became  a  crown  colony,  Sandys  was  created  a 
member  of  council  in  August  1624;  he  was  reappointed  to  this 
post  in  1626  and  1628.  In  1631  he  vainly  applied  for  the 
secretaryship  to  the  new  special  commission  for  the  better 
plantation  of  Viiginia;  soon  after  this  .he  returned  to  England  for 


good.  In  1621  he  had  aheady  published  an  English  tnnsktioa 
of  part  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses;  this  he  completed  in  1626;  on 
this  mainly  his  poetic  reputation  rested  in  the  x  7th  and  xSth 
centuries.  He  also  began  a  version  of  Virgil's  Aeneid^  but  never 
produced  more  than  the  first  book.  In  1636  he  issued  his  famous 
Paraphrase  upon  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  dispersed  Ikrouffumt 
the  Old  and  t  New  Testamenlr,  in  1640  he  translated  Chrisfs 
Passion  from  the  Latin  of  Grotius;  and  in  1641  he  brought  out 
his  last  work,  a  Paraphrase  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  He  died,  un- 
married, at  Boxley,  near  Maidstone,  Kent,  in  1644.  His  vene 
was  deservedly  praised  by  Dryden  and  Pope;  Milton  was  some- 
what indebted  to  Sandys'  Hymn  to  my  Redeemer  (inserted  in  his 
travels  at  the  place  of  his  visit  to  the  Holy  Sepukhxe)  in  his  Ods 
on  the  Passion. 

See  Sandys*  works  as  quoted  above;  the  travels  aroeared  aa 
The  Relation  efa  Journey  begun  an.  Dom.  i6to,  in  four  boohs  (161^)  1 
alio  the  Rev.  Richard  Hooper's  edition,  with  roemmr,  of  ThePoeUcal 
Worhs  of  George  Sandys;  and  Alexander  Brown's  Genesis  of  Aa 
United  States,  pp.  546.  989.  993.  994-995.  103a,  1063:  article, 
"  Sandys,  Geofge,"  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 

SAN  FERNANDO,  a  seaport  of  southern  Spain,  in  the  provinoe 
of  Cadiz,  on  the  Isla  de  Le6n,  a  rocky  island  among  the  salt 
marshes  which  line  the  southem  shore  of  Cadiz  Bay.  Pop. 
(x^oo),  29,635.  San  Femando  is  one  of  the  three  principal 
naval  ports  of  Spain;  together  with  Ferrol  and  Cartagena  it  is 
governed  by  an  admiral  who  has  the  distinctive  title  of  captain- 
general  llie  town  is  connected  with  Cadiz  (4)  m.  N.W.)  by  a 
railway,  and  there  is  an  electric  tramway  from  the  arsenal  (in 
the  suburb  of  La  Carraca)  to  Cadiz.  The  principal  buildings 
are  government  workshops  for  the  navy,  barracks,  a  naval 
academy,  observatory,  hospital,  buU-ring  and  a  handsome 
town  hall.  In  the  neighbourhood  salt  in  Urgely  produced  and 
stone  is  quarried;,  the  manufactures  include  spirits,  beer, 
leather,  esparto  fabrics,  soap,  hats,  sails  and  ropes;  and  there 
is  a  large  iron-foundry. 

San  Femando  was  probably  a  Carthaginian  settlement.  On 
a  hill  to  the  S.  stood  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Tyiian  Hercnks; 
to  the  E.  is  a  Roman  bridge,  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century  after 
partial  demolition  by  the  Moors.  The  arsenal  was  founded  in 
X  790.  During  the  Peninsular  War  the  cortes  met  at  San  Femando 
(x8xo),  but  the  present  name  of  the  town  dates  only  from  18x3; 
it  was  previously  known  as  Isla  de  Le6n. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  the  chief  seaport  and  the  metropolis  of 
California  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  tenth  city  in  population 
(xgxo)  of  the  United  States,  and  the  largest  and  most  important 
city  W.  of  the  Missouri  river,  situated  centrally  on  the  coast  ol 
the  state  in  37"  47'  22-55'  N.  and  122*  25*  40-76'  W.,  at  the  end 
of  a  peninsula,  with  the;  ocean  on  one  side  and  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  on  the  other.  Pop.  (1850),  34,000;  (X890),  298,997; 
(1900),  342,782,  of  whom  116,885  were  foreign-bom  and  17,404 
coloured  (mainly  Asiatics);  (igixo)  4x6,9x2. 

General  Description. — ^The  peninsula  is  from  6  to  8  m.  broad 
within  the  city  limits.  The  magnificent  bay  is  some  50  m.  long 
in  its  medial  line,  and  has  a  shore-line  of  more  than  300  m.; 
its  area  is  about  450  sq.  m.,  of  which  79  are  witiiln  the  three- 
fathom  limit,  including  San  Pablo  Bay.  This  great  inland 
water  receives  the  two  principal  rivers  of  California,  the  Sacra- 
mento and  the  San  Joaquin.  The  islands  of  the  bay  are  part 
of  the  municipal  district,  as  are  also  the  Farallones,  a  group 
of  rocky  islets  about  30  m.  out  in  the  Pacific  The  bay  islands 
are  high  and  picturesque.  Several  are  controlled  by  the  national 
government  and  fortified.  On  Alcatraz  Island  is  the  United 
States  Prison,  and  on  Goat  Island  the  United  States  Naval 
School  of  the  Pacific.  The  old  Spamsh  "  presidio  "  is  now  a 
United  States  military  reservation,  and  another  smaller  one, 
the  Fort  Mason  Govemment  Reservation,  is  in  the  vidnity. 
The  naval  station  of  the  Pacific  is  on  Mare  Island  in  San  Pablo 
Bay,  opposite  Vallejo  {q.v,).  Between  X890  and  1900  the 
harbour  entrance  from  the  Pacific  was  strongly  fortified;  it 
lies  through  what  is  called  the  Golden  Gate,  a  strait  about  5  m. 
long  and  i  m.  wide  at  its  narrowest  point.  The  outlook  from 
Mt  Tamalpais  (2592  ft.),  a  few  miles  N.,  gives  a  magnificent 
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view  of  tht  dty  jknd  f»ay»  The  site  of  the  dty  is  very  hiDy  and  is 
completely  dominated  by  a  line  of  high  rocky  elevations  that  run 
Eke  a  crescent-formed  background  from  N.EJ  to  S.W.  across 
the  peninsula*  culminating  in  the  S.W.  in  the  Twin  Peaks 
(Las  Papas, "  The  Breasts  ").  925  ft.  high.  Telegraph  Hill  in  the 
eztrense  N.E^,  the  site  in  1849  of  the  criminal  settlement  called 
"  Sydney  Town "  and  later  known  as  the  "  Latin  Quarter/' 
is  294  fL  high;  Nob  Hill,  where  the  railway  and  mining  "  kings  " 
of  the  'sixties  and  'seventies  of  the  igih  century  built  their 
homes,  which  only  in  recent  years  has  lost  its  ezdusiveness, 
is  300  fL  high;  Padfic  Heights,  which  became  the  site  of  a 
fashionable  quarter,  is  still  higher;  and  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
there  is  Strawberry  HOI,  426  ft.  Hilly  as  it  remains  to-day,  the 
site  was  once  much  more  so,  and  has  been  greatly  changed  by 
man.  Great  hills  were  razed  and  tumbled  into  the  bay  for 
the  gain  of  land;  others  were  pierced  with  cuts,  to  conform 
to  street  grades  and  to  the  checker-board  dty  plan  adc^ted 
in  the  early  days.  An  effort  to  induce  the  dty  to  adopt, 
in  tiks  rebuilding  after  the  earthqtiake  of  X906,  an  artistic 
{dan  failed,  and  reconstruction  followed  practically  the  old 
pha  of  streets,  although  the  buildmgs  which  had  marked 
them  had  been  for  the  most  part  obliterated.  Some  minor 
su^esSions  for  improvement  in  arrangement  only  were  observed. 
Cable  lines  were  first  practically  tested  in  San  Francisco, 
in  1873;  since  the  earthquake  they  have  given  place,  with 
alight  exceptions,  to  dectric  car  lines.  A  drive  of  some  ao  m. 
may  be  taken  along  the  ocean  front,  through  the  Presidio, 
Gddea  Gate  Park,  and  a  series  of  handsome  streets  in  the  west 
end.  Market  Street,  the  prindpal  business  street,  is  more  than 
3  m.  long  and  x  20  ft.  broad.  For  nearly  its  full  extent,  excepting 
the  immediate  water-front,  and  running  westward  to  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  a  distance  of  2  m.,  the  buildings  lining  it  on  both  sides 
and  covering  the  adjoining  area,  a  total  of  some  2000  aqres, 
or  5x4  blocks,  equivalent  to  I  of  the  dty  plan,  were  xeduced 
to  ruins  in  the  fire  following  the  earthquake;  only  a  few 
large  buildings  of  so-called  "  fire-proof  "  construction  remained 
standing  on  the  street,  and  these  had  their  interiors  completdy 
"  gutted."  Repairs  on  the  buildings  Idt  standing  on  this  street 
alone  involved  an  outlay  of  $$,ooo,ooa  Almost  the  whole  of 
this  area  was  buHt  up  again  by  XQia  As  the  result  of  the 
reconstruction  ci  this  section,  thousands  of  wooden  buildings, 
whkh  had  been  a  striking  architectural  .characteristic  of  the 
dty,  were  replaced  by  structures  of  sted,  brick,  and,  espedally, 
reinforced  concrete.  Before  the  earthquake  wood  had  been 
employed  to  a  large  extent,  partly  because  of  the  accessibility, 
cheaimess  and  general  excdlence  of  redwood,  but  also  because 
of  tbe  belief  that  it  was  better  suited  to  withstand  earthquake 
shocks.  While  the  wooden  buildings  were  little  domagad  by 
the  shocks,  the  comparative  non-inflammability  of  redwood 
proved  no  safeguard  and  fire  swept  the  affected  area  irresistibly. 
In  1900  only  one-thirteenth  of  the  buildings  in  the  city  were  of 
other  material  than  wood.  Of  the  28,000  buildings  destroyed 
in  the  disaster  of  1906,  valued  approximatdy  at  $105,000,000, 
only  5000  were  such  as  had  invdved  sted,  stone  or  brick  in  their 
construction.  The  new  buildings,  on  which  an  estimated 
amount  of  $150,000,000  had  been  expended  up  to  April  X909, 
and  numbering  25,000  at  that  date,  were  built  under  stringent 
dty  ordinances  governing  the  methods  of  building  employed, 
to  reduce  the  danger  from  fire  to  a  minimum.  The  me  of  rdn- 
forced  concrete  as  a  building  material  received  a  spedal  impetus 
in  consequence.  In  size  and  value  the  new  buildings  generally 
exceed  their  predecessors,  buildings  eight  to  dghteen  storeys  in 
hdght  being  characteristic  in  the  Market  Street  section.  Owing 
to  the  complete  reconstniction  of  its  business  section  San 
Francisco  is  equalled  by  few  dties  in  the  possession  of  office  and 
business  buildiiags  of  the  most  modern  type. 

BmSdimgs. — Among  the  buildings  in  the  burned  section  restored 
•ince  1906.  the  Union  Trust,  Mutual  Savines,  Merchants  Exchange, 
Crocker.  Flood  and  the  Call  (newspaper)  buildings  are  notable. 
Among  bwrinesa  buildings  built  since  the  fire  are  the  Phelan  building 
(costing  mors  than  f  3.000.000),  the  buildines  of  the  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  the  First  National  Bank 
and  the  San  Frandaco  Savings  Umon,  and  the  Chrmnett  (newspaper) 
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building.  The  aichitecttne  of  the  dty  until  the  earthquake  and  fire 
of  1906  was  very  heterogeneous.  Comparatively  few  buildings  were 
of  striking  merit.  The  old  City  Hall  (bnished  in  1898).  destroyed  in 
1906,  was  a  great  edifice  of  -composite  and  original  style,  built  of 
bricks  of  stucco  facing  (cost  $6,000,000).  Provision  was  noade  to 
erect  a  new  building  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000.  The  Hall  of  Justice, 
which  houses  the  criminal  and  police  courts  and  the  police  depart- 
ment of  the  city,  was  another  fine  structure.  Provision  was  made  in 
1909  to  replace  it  by  a  new  building.  Since  the  fire  of  1906  a  new 
Custom  House  has  been  built,  costing  1 1 ,203,3  \9:  1^  other  Federal 
buildings  are  not  architecturally  noteworthy.  The  Post  Office,  which 
withstood  the  fire  and  haa  ainoe  undereone  repahns,  b  a  massive 
modem  building  of  granite  (original  cost  ls,ooo,ooo).   The  buildings 


The  Palace,  an  enormous  structure  covering  a  dty  bbck  (it  had  1200 
rooms  and  cost  more  than  $3,000,000),  known  as  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  hostelry  of  the  dty.  and  architecturally- interesting,  was 
completdy  destroyed  by  the  fire,  but  has*  been  replaced  by  a  new 
building.  The  St  Frands,  completely  reconstructed  since  the  fire, 
and  the  Fairmont  are  new.  A  revival  of  the  old  Spanish-Moorish 
**  mission  "  (monastery)  style  has  exercised  an  increasing  influence 
and  la  altogether  the  most  pleasing  development  of  Califomian 
architecture.  Many  buildings  or  localities,  not  in  themselves  re- 
markable, have  interestinff  associations  with  the  history  and  life  of 
the  dty.  Such  are  Pioneer  Hall,  the  home  of  the  Society  of  California 
Pioneers  (1850),  endowed  by  James  Lick;  Portsmouth  Square,  where 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  raised  on  the  8th  of  July  X846,  and 
where  the  Committee  of  Vigilance  executed  criminals  in  1851  and 
1856;  Union  Square,  a  fashionable  shopping  centre,  decorated  with 
a  column  raised  in  honour  of  the  achievements  of  the  United  States 
Navy  in  the  Spani^- American  War  of  1898;  also  the  United  States 
Branch  Mint,  associated  with  memories  of  the  early  mining  days 
(the  present  mint  dates  only  from  1874). 

Parks. — ^The  parks  of  the  dty  are  extennve  and  fine.  Golden- 
Gate  Park  (about  1014  acres)  was  a  waste  of  barren  sand  dunes  when 
acquired  by  the  municipality  in  1870,  but  skilful  planting  and  culti- 
vation have  entirely  transformed  its  character.  It  is  now  beautiful 
with  semi-tropic  vegetation.  The  Government  presidio  or  military 
reservation  (1542  acres)  is  practically  another  dty  park,  more 
favourably  situated  and  of  better  land  than  Golden  Gate  Psurk,  and 
better  developed.  A  beautiful  drive  follows  the  shore,  giving  views 
of  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  ocean.  Near  the  W.  end  of  oolden  Gate 
Park  are  the  ocean  beach,  the  Cliff  House,  repeatedly  burned  down 
and  rebuilt,  the  last  time  in  1907 — a  public  resort  on  a  rocky  cliff 
overhamcing  the  sea — the  seal  rocks,  frequented  all  the  year  round  by 
hundreds  of  sea-lions,  Sutro  Heights,  the  beautiful  pnvate  grounds 
of  the  late  Adolph  Sutro,  long  ago  opened  to  the  public,  and  the  Sutro 
Baths,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  enclosed  baths  and  winter  gardens 
of  the  world.  Nearfy  in  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  old  Fmnciscan 
mission  (San  Frendsco  de  Asis,  popularly  known  as  Misuon  Dolores), 
a  landmark  of  San  Frandsco'a  history  O776). 

Libraries.  Museums,  Gfc. — ^The  Public  Library  has  more  than 
100,000  volumes  (it  had  more  than  165,000  volumes  before  the  fire 
of  IQ06,  but'  then  lost  all  but  about  25,000).  That  left  to  the  city  by 
Adolph  Sutro  had  more  than  200.000  volumes,  but  suffered  from  the 
fire  and  earthquake  of  1906  and  now  has  about  125,000.  It  included 
remarkable  incunabula,  16th-century  literature,  and  scientific 
literature;  and  among  its  special  collections  Are  Lord  Macaulay's 
library  of  British  Parliamentary  papers,  a  great  collection  of  English 
Commonwealth  pamphlets,  one  on  the  history  of  Mexico,  and  other 
rarities.  The  Mechanics-Mercantile  Library  (35,000  volumes)  was 
formed  before  the  fire  of  1906  (when  the  entire  collection  of  200,000 
volumes  was  destroyed)  by  the  merging  of  the  Mechanics  Institute 
Library  (116,000  volumes)  and  the  Mercantile  Library  (founded 
1852;  80,000  volumes).  The  Law  Library,  the  libraries  of  the  San 
Francisco  Medical  Society,  and  the  French  library  of  La  Ligue 
National  Franoise  (187^),  were  destroyed  in  the  nre  of  1906  and 
re-established.  The  buildmg  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences 
(founded  1853,  endowed  bv  James  Lick  with  about  $600,000)  was 
destroyed  in  1906.  In  Golden  Gate  Park  is  a  museum  owned  by  the 
city  with  cxhibita  of  a  wide  range,  including  history,  ethnology, 
natural  history,  the  fine  arts,  &c.  very  fine  mineral  exhibits  by  the 
State  Mining  Bureau,  and  California  Agricultural  and  Pacific  Coast 
rommercial  displays  by  theCaliforniaDevelopment  Board,  are  housed 
in  the  Ferry  Building,  and  there  is  a  Memorial  Museum  in  (joldrn 
Gate  Park.  The  California  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  was  endowed 
by  James  Lick  with  $540,000.  The  San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art; 
conducted  by  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association  (organized  1872). 
known  until  the  fire  of  1906  as  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art. 
was  deeded  (1893)  to  the  Regents  of  the  State  University  in  trust  for 
art  purposes  by  a  later  owner.  The  building  was  totally  destroyed 
and  the  institute  was  re-established  under  the  new  name  on  the  same 
site.  The  school  conducted  by  this  institute  had  a  fine  collection  of 
casts,  presented  to  the  city  by  th<v  government  of  France.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  university  art  school  of  the  country.  The  law. 
medical,  dental,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  departments  of  the 
State  University  are  also  in  the  city.  Among  other  educational  insti- 
tutions are  the  Cogswell  Polytechmc  College,  the  Wihnerding  School 
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March.  Every  aftcrnuon,  eopecially  from  October  to  May,  a  ttiff 
breexe  iweepa  the  city;  every  afternoon  in  the  tummer  the  fon  roll 
over  it  from  the  ocean.  Though  geraniumt  and  fuchuaa  bloom 
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important  aa  well  as  the  largest  harbour  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 

of  the  tid«.  Deep-water  ciaft  can  go  directly  to  docks  within  a 
short  distance  of -their  louTtts  of  ■upply*  aiDUnd  the  bay.  In  1900 
eioensiveimprovementstolhe  waterfront  were  under  way,  and  land 
has  been  nurchased  west  of  Fort  Mison  lor  IIk  conHmclioB  ol 
X  the  United  Statet  Traoipon  Service. 
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including  saih.  doors  and  blinds.  (1,981,553;  leather,  ' 
Boiihing.     »»ji7,S4':     ta^  fa.^ji7o; 
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CovtmrnffiL — Charters  were  Bianted  to  the  dty  in  [850,  1851  and 

tainedseparaleDoveruments.  weieconwiidated.    Under  this  charier 

the  provisoni  of  Ihe  State  Cotutitulion  of  1879  seemed  Ukely  to 
compd  the  adoption  of  anotlier  charter  that  the  city  deciiively 
rejected  that  constitution.  After  many  years  o(  notorious  "  bosa '' 
rule,  the  dty  in  1896  elected  a  reform  mayor.  This  was  the  rnoat 
important  movement  for  good  government  in  its  history  since  the 
Vi^lance  Committee  of  185A.     It  was  followed  by  the  adoption 

1900.  Eleclioni  are  Inennial.  The  indution  in  Ihe  charter  of  the 
principle  Df  the  "  initlalive  and  referendum  "  enables  a  percenla» 

The  dty's  contrt^  is  ceotnliied,  great  power  being  given  to  the 
,1 i  — iberscrf  tbe  fire,  police,  scbool. 


_.  _.._  _..„, is  of  60%  M  the  actual 

{115.509,560:  in  1905,  f50i39:.459i'  ia  1910  Ihe 
$491367,057.  The  net  banded  debt  on  the  5Dlh  of  Jl 
tia.i50,oM-u.  The water^upply »""""--•■""<'"" 
Cfw  earthqu^ie  "'  --**'  — * 


.  ^   ^  ,        ,  improvedafter 

e  ayitemj  which  work  iodependenlly  d  each  other. 

made  for  filling  the  mains  wit^  salt  water  from  thr  bay 

fightlnf  fire.  While  the  supply  hod  been  fumisbed 

Ls  water-system,  the  supply  to  be  drawn  from  the 

5  of  the  dly  <£awn  from  artesian  wells.     In  1903 

Ltion.which  was  involved  in  the  charges  of  municipal 

f  of  tbe  city.   The  electric  power  and  light  are  drawn 


PdiHifariM,— The  populalion  of  Sin  Fnndico  inciB 
live  decades  after  iSs"  by  6J'6,  i6-3.s6-5. 17-8,  ij  6an 
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em  pies,  rich  biuars.  st  range  life  and  show  of  picIureH;iK  colours  am 
uitams,it  isionrangersoneof  themost  fntercsting  portions  of  t hi 
ity.  It  vaa  completely  destroyed  In  the  fire  of  1966.  and  its  in 
abilaals  rcntoved  tempomrily  across  the  bay  to  Oakland,  but  b; 
9iothequarterhad  been  practically  rebuilt  la  an  ininrovedinaniieT 
«  retaining  its  markedly  orienul  diatacleristics.  The  new  China 
own  gained  canstdembly  in  sanitation  and  in  the  bouung  of  it 
omuiercial  establishments    San  Francisco  has  naturally  been  th 
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Tlie  Japanese  numbered  1781  in  1900  and  have  very  rapidly 
increaaea.  The  question  oC  their  admission  to  the  public  schools, 
rivalry  in  labour  and  trade,  and  other  racial  antagonisms  attendant 
on  their  rapid  increase  in  numbers,  created  conflicts  that  at  one 
time  seriouMy  involved  the  lebtions  of  the  two  countries.  Two 
Chinese  papers  are  published.  More  than  half  of  the  daily  papers 
are  fordgn  language. 

History. ^K  Spanish  presidio  (military  post),  and  the  Francis- 
can mission  of  San  Francisco  de  Asis,  on  the  Laguna  de  los 
Dolores,  were  founded  near  the  northern  end  of  the  peninsula 
In  1 776.  San  Francisco  was  not  one  of  the  important  settlements. 
Even  the  very  important  fact  whether  it  was  ever  actually  a 
pueblo — i.e.  a  legally  recognized  and  organized  town — ^was  long 
a  controverted  question.  Up  to  1835  there  were  two  settlements 
on  the  peninsula — one  about  the  presidio,  the  other  about  the 
mission;  the  former  lost  importance  after  the  practical  abandon- 
ment of  the  presidio  in  1836,  the  latter  after  the  secularization 
of  the  mission,  beginning  in  1834.  The  year  2835-1836  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  third  settlement  destined  to  become  the 
present  San  Francisco.  This  was  Ycrba  Buena  ("  good  herb," 
i.e.  wild  mint),  founded  on  a  little  cove  of  the  same  name  S.E. 
of  Telegraph  Hill,  extending  inland  to  the  present  line  of  Mont- 
gomery Street.    (The  cove  was  largely  filled  in  as  early  as  1851.) 

The  site  of  the  city  is  very  different  from  that  of  most  American 
towns,  and  seemed  a  most  unpromising  location.  The  hills 
were  barren  and  precipitous,-  and  the  interspaces  were  largely 
shifting  sand-dtmes;  but  on  the  E.  the  land  sloped  gently  to  the 
bay.  In  1835-2839  "San  Francisco"  had  an  ayuntamiento 
(town-coundl),  and  the  different  municipal  officers  seem  to  have 
been  located  at  the  same  or  different  times  at  the  mission,  the 
presidio,  or  at  Verba  Buena;  the  name  San  Francisco  being 
applied  indifferently  to  all  three  settlements.  The  ayuntamiento, 
apparently  recognizing  the  future  of  Verba  Buena,  granted  lots 
there,  and  as  the  older  settlements  decayed  Verba  Buena  throve. 
In  1840  there  were  only  a  handful  of  inhabitants;  in  2846, 
when  (on  the  9th  of  July)  the  flag  of  the  United  Slates  was 
raised  over  the  town,  its  prosperity  already  marked  it  as  the 
future  commercial  "  metropolis  "  of  the  coast.  In  this  year  a 
MornuMi  colony  joined  the  settlement,  making  it  for  a  time  a 
Mormon  town.  The  population  in  the  year  before  the  gold 
discovery  probably  doubled,  and  amounted  to  perhaps  900  in 
May  2848. 

The  first  news  of  Xhk  gold  discoveries  of  Januaiy  2848  was 
received  with  incredulity  at  San  Francisco  (to  give  Verba  Buena 
the  name  it  formaUy  assumed  in  2847),  and  there  was  little 
excitement  until  AprO.  In  May  there  was  an  exodus.  By  the 
22udd]e  of  June  the  hitherto  thriving  town  had  been  abandoned 
by  a  brge  itiajority  of  its  itihabitants.  Realty  at  first  fell  a  half 
in  value,  labour  rose  tnany  times  in  price.  Newspapers  ceased 
publication,  the  town  council  suspended  sessions,  churches  and 
business  buildings  were  alike  empty.  When  the  truth  became 
known  regarding  the  mines  a  wonderful  **  boom  "  began.  The 
peculation  is  said  to  have  been  2000  in  February  (in  which 
month  the  first  steamer  arrived  with  immigrants  from  the  East 
over  the  Isthmus),  6000  in  August,  and  20,000  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  A  city  of  tents  and  shanties  rose  on  the  sand-dunes. 
Realty  values  rose  ten-fold  in  2849.  Early  in  2850  more  than 
500  vessels  were  lying  in  the  bay,  most  of  them  deserted  by  their 
crews.  Many  rotted;  others  were  beached,  and  were  converted 
into  stores  and  lodging  houses.  Customs  revenues  rose  from 
I20.000  in  the  first  half  of  2848  to  $275,000  in  the  second  half 
and  to  $4,430,000  in  the  year  ending  in  June  2852.  There 
was  at  first  no  idea  of  permanent  settlement,  and  naturally 
BO  time  whatever  to  improve  the  city.  Great  quantities  of 
expensive  merchandise  glutted  the  market  and  were  sunk  in 
the  liquid  mud  of  the  streets  as  fillage  for  the  construction  of 
sidewalks.  Between  December  2849  and  June  2852  seven 
"  great "  fires,  destroying  in  the  aggregate  property  valued  at 
twenty  or  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  swept  the  business 
<fistrict.  Half  of  this  was  in  the  fire  of  the  4th  of  May  2851, 
which  al22iost  completely  destroyed  the  city.  These  misfortunes 
kd  to  a  more  general  employment  of  brick  and  stone  in  the 
bosincst  quarter.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  vagaries  of  Califoniian 


commerce  in  the  early  years  that  dressed  gratiite  for  some  build- 
ings was  imported  from  Chi2ia. 

In  these  days  the  society  of  San  Francisco  was  extraordinary. 
It  was  the  most  extreme  of  all  democracies.  Probably  never 
before  nor  since  in  America  was  there  a  like  test  of  self-develop- 
ment. Unusual  courage  and  self-reliance  were  necessary  for 
success^  Amusements  were  coarse  and  unrestrained.  Gambling 
was  the  fiercest  passion.  Property  was  at  first,  in  San  Francisco 
as  in  the  mines,  exceptionally  secure;  then  insecure.  Crime 
became  alarmingly  common,  and  the  city  government  was  too 
corrupt  and  inefficient  to  repress  it.  It  was  estimated  (Bancroft) 
that  up  to  2854  there  were  4200  homicides  and  2200  suicides; 
in  2855  the  records  show  583  deaths  by  violence.  There  were 
almost  no  legal  convictions  and  executions.  Juries  would 
not  punish  homicide  with  severity.-  In  2852  the  first  Committee 
of  Vigilance  was  formed  and  served  from  June  to  September, 
when  it  disbanded;  it  was  the  nucleus  of  the  second  and  greater 
committee,  active  from  May  to  August  of  2856.  By  these 
committees  criminals  were  summarily  tried,  convicted  and 
punished;  suspicious  characters  were  deported  or  intimidated. 
These  vigilantes  were  the  good  citizens  (the  committee  of  2851 
included  some  800  and  that  of  2856  some  6000-8000  citizens 
of  all  classes),  who  organized  outside  of  law,  "  not  secretly,  but 
in  debate,  in  dayb'ght,  with  sobriety  and  decorum,"  to  defend 
and  establish,  through  defying,  its  rule.  In  this  they  were 
comparatively  successful.  Crime  Was  never  again  so  brazen 
and  -daring,  and  2856  marks  also  the  beginning  of  political 
reform.  San  Francisco's  action  was  widely  i2nitated  over  the 
state.  In  2877  during  the  labour  troubles  a  Committee  of 
Safety  was  again  organized,  but  had  a  very  brief  existence. 

The  United  States  military  authorities  in  August  2847  author- 
ized a  municipal  government.  Under  a  municipal  ordinance 
another  was  chosen  in  December  2848  to  succeed  it,  but  the 
parent  government  pronounced  the  election  illegal;  nevertheless 
the  new  organization  continued  to  act,  though  another  was 
chosen  and  recognized  fts  legal.  There  were  for  a  time  at  the 
end  of  2848  three  (and  for  a  longer  time  two)  civil  governments 
and  one  military.  Neither  the  military  nor  municipal  organiza- 
tion was  competent  to  give  adequate  law  and  peace  to  the 
community;  and  therefore  in  February  2849  the  citizens 
elected  a  "Legislative  Assembly,"  which  they  empowered  to 
make  laws  not  in  "  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  nor  the  common  laws  thereof."  This  was  proclaimed 
revolutiona2y  by  the  military  authorities,  but  such,  illegalities 
continued  to  spread  over  the  state,  until  in  June  2849  the 
Convention  was  called  that  framed  the  State  Constitution,  Cali- 
for2iia  being  admitted  in  September  2850  to  the  Union.  Pro- 
visional civil  officers  were  elected  throughout  the  state,  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly  came  to  an  end.  The  charters  of  2850, 
2852  and  2856  have  already  been  referred  to. 

The  first  public  school  was  established  in  2849.  In  2855-2856 
a  disastrous  commercial  panic  crippled  the  city;  and  in  2858, 
when  at  the  height  of  the  Eraser  river  gold-mine  excitement  it 
seemed  as  though  Victoria,  B.C.,  was  to  supplant  San  Francisco 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific,  realty  values  in  the  latter  city 
dropped  for  a  time  fully  a  half  in  value.  In  2859  foreign  coin 
was  first  refused  by  the  banks.  Up  to  this  time  first  gold  dust, 
then  private  coins,  and  later  money  of  various  countries,  had 
circulated  in  California.  In  2860  mail  communication  was 
established  with  the  East,  by  a  pony  express,  the  charge  being 
$5.00  for  a  half-ounce. 

Some  reference  must  be  made  to  the  Mexican  land-grant 
litigation.  The  high  value  of  land  in  and  about  the  city  caused 
the  fabrication  of  two  of  the  most  famous  claims  examined  and 
rejected  as  fraudulent  by  the  United  States  courts  (the  Limantour 
and  Santillan  claims).  They  involved  7  sq.  leagues  of  land  and 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Another  land  question  already 
referred  to  (that  whether  San  Francisco  was  entitled  as  a  pueblo 
to  4  sq.  leagues  of  public  land)  was  settled  affirmatively  in  2867, 
but  the  final  land  patents  were  not  issued  until  2884  by  the 
national  government. 

When  the  Civil  War  came  in  2861  the  attitude  of  San  Francisco 
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was  at  first  uncertain,  for  the  pn>-slavery  Democrats  had 
controlled  the  state  and  city,  although  parties  were  remaking 
in  the  late  'fifties.  About  75,000  arms  are  supposed  to  have 
been  surreptitiously  sent  to  California  by  the  secessionist  Secre- 
tary of  War,  J.  B.  Floyd;  and  the  pro-slavery  party  seems  to  have 
planned  to  try  for  union  n^-ith  the  Confederacy,  or  to  organize 
a  Pacific  Coast  republic.  Thomas  Starr  King  (1824-1864),  a 
Unitarian  minister,  was  the  heroic  war-time  figure  of  the  dty, 
the  leader  of  her  patriotism.  Her  money  contributions  to  the 
Sanitary  Funds  were,  it  is  said,  greater  than  those  of  any  city 
in  the  country;  and  in  every  other  way  she  abundantly  evidenced 
her  love  for  the  Union.  The  curioxis  Chapman  (or  Asbury 
Harpending)  case  of  1863  was  a  Confederate  scheme  involving 
piracy  on  Federal  vessels  in  the  Pacific  and  an  effort  to  gain  the 
secession  of  the  state.   It  had  no  practical  importance. 

From  1859-1877  was  the  "  silver  era  "  of  San  Francisco  (see 
Cautornia).  It  paralleled  the  excitement  and  gambling  of. 
1849,  and  despite  losses  was  a  great  stimulus  to  the  city's  growth'. 
In  September  i860  the  Central  Pacific  line  was  completed  to 
Oakland,  and  in  the  next  four  years  there  was  a  crash  in  real 
estate  values  inflated  during  the  railway  q;)eculation.  In  1876 
railway  connexion  was  made  with  Los  Angeles.  The  'seventies 
were  marked  by  the  growth  of  the  anti-Chinese  movement, 
and  labour  troubles,  culminating  in  187 7-1879  with  the  "sand- 
lots  "  agiution  and  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  1879 
(see  California),  in  all  of  which  San  Francisco  was  the  centre. 
The  feeling  against  the  Chinese  found  expression  sometimes  in 
unjust  and  mean  legislation,  such  as  the  famous  "  queue  ordin- 
ance "  (to  compel  the  cutting  of  queues— the  gravest  insult  to 
the  Chinese) ,  and  ^n  ordinance  inequitably  taxing  laundries.  The 
Chinese  were  protected  against  such  legislation  by  the  Federal 
courts.  The  startling  and  romantic  changes  of  earlier  years 
long  ago  gave  way  to  normal  municipal  problems  and  ordinary 
municipal  routine.  In  the  winter  of  1894  the  California  Mid- 
winter International  Exposition  was  held  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 
Since  1898  the  governmental  changes  previously  referred  to, 
the  location  of  a  new  trans-continental  railway  teiminus  on  the 
bay,  and  the  new  outlook  to  the  Orient,  created  by  the  control 
of  the  Philippines  by  the  United  States,  and  incr^ised  trade  in 
the  Pacific  and  with  the  Orient,  have  stimulated  the  growth  and 
ambitions  of  the  dty. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  two  dtizens  to  whom 
San  Francisco,  as  it  is  to-day,  owes  so  much,  viz.  James  Lick 
( 1 796-1876),  a  cold  man  with  few  friends,  who  gave  a  great 
fortune  to  noble  ends;  and  Adolph  Sutro  (183^1898),  famous 
for  executing  the  Sutro  Tunnel  of  the  Comstock  mines  of  Virginia 
City,  Nevada,  and  the  donor  of  various  gifts  to  the  dty. 

The  partial  destruction  of  San  Francisco  by  earthquake  and 
nre  in  1906  was  one  of  the  great  catastrophes  of  history.  Earth- 
quakes had  been  common  but  of  little  importance  in  California 
until  1906.  In  more  than  a  c6ntuxy  there  had  been  three  shocks 
called  "  destructive  "  (1839, 1865, 1868)  and  four  "  exceptionally 
severe  "  at  San  Francisco,  besides  very  many  light  shocks  or 
tremors.  The  worst  was  that  of  1868;  it  caused  five  deaths, 
and  cracked  a  dozen  old  buildings.  Heavy  earthquake  shocks 
on  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of  April  1906,  followed  by  a  fire 
which  lasted  three  days,  and  a  few  slighter  shocks,  practically 
destroyed  the  business  section  of  the  dty  and  some  adjoining 
districts.  The  heaviest  shock  began  at  la  minutes  6  seconds 
past  5  o'dock  a.m..  Pacific  stalndard  time,  and  lasted  i  minute 
5  seconds.  Minor  shocks  occurred  at  intervals  for  several  days. 
The  earthquake  did  serious  damage  throughout  the  coast  region 
of  California  from  Humboldt  county  to  the  southern  end  of 
Fresno  county,  a  belt  about  50  m.  wide.  The  damage  by 
earthquake  to  buildings  in  San  Francisco  was,  however,  small 
in  comparison  to  that  wrought  by  the  fire  which  began  soon 
^fter  the  principal  shock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  About 
half  the  population  of  the  dty,  it  was  estimated,  spent  the 
nights  while  the  fire  was  in  progress  out  of  doors,  with  practically 
no  shelter.  Some  300,000  camped  in  Golden  Gate  Park  and 
50,000  in  the  presidio  military  reservation.  The  difficulty  of 
checking  the  fire  was  increased  through  the  breaking  of  the 


water-mains  by  the  earthquake,  draining  the  prindpal  rcaervoin. 
Traffic  by  street  cars  was  made  i^ipowble  by  the  twisting  of  the 
tracks. 

To  stop  the  fire  rows  of  buildings  were  dynamited.  la 
this  way  many  fine  mansions  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  were 
destroyed,  and  the  westward  advance  of  the  conflagration 
was  stopped  at  Franklin  Street,  one  block  west.  General 
Frederick  Fimston,  in  command  at  the  presidio,  with  the 
Fedoal  troops  imder  him,  assumed  control,  and  the  dty  was 
put  under  military  law,  the  soldien  assisting  in  the  work 
of  salvage  and  relief.  On  the  aist  the  fire  was  reported 
under  controL  A  committee  of  safety  was  wganized  by  the 
citizens  and  by  the  dty  authorities  acting  in  conjunction 
with  General  Funston,  and  measures  were  adopted  for  the 
prevention  of  famine  and  disease,  pemument  camps  being  estab- 
lished for  those  who  had  been  rendered  homeless  and  not  provided 
for  by  removal  to  other  dties.  Assistance  with  money  and 
supplies  was  immediatdy  given  by  the  nation  and  by  foreign 
countries,  a  committee  of  the  Red  Cross  Sodety  being  put 
in  charge  of  its  administration.  By  the  23rd  of  April  about 
$10,000,000  had  been  subscribed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  Congress  voted  $2,500,000  from  the  national  treasury. 
The  committee  organized  as  the  Red  Cross  Relief  Corporation 
completed  its  work  in  1908,  having  spent  for  the  relid  of  the 
hungry,  for  the  sick  and  injured,  and  for  housing  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  individuals  and  families,  in  round  numbers  $9,225,ooa 
As  the  result  of  the  earthquake  and  fire  about  500  persons  lost 
their  lives;  of  those  two  were  shot  as  looters.  BuHdinga 
valued  at  approximatdy  $105,000,000  were  destroyed.  The 
total  loss  in  damage  to  property  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  from  $350,000,000  to  $500,000,000.  To  cover  the  loss  there 
was  about  $235,000,000  of  insurance  in  some  230  companies. 
Reconstruction  in  the  burned  section  ht^n  at  once,  with  the 
result  that  it  was  practically  rebuilt  in  the  three  years  followxng 
the  earthquake.  Wages  for  men  empl(^ed  in  building,  owing 
in  part  to  scardty  of  labour  but  chiefly  to  action  of  the  hibour 
unions,  rose  enormously,  masons  being  paid  $1  a  a  day  for  a  day 
of  8  hours.  High  prices  of  materials  and  of  haulage  and  freight 
rates  added  difficulty  to  the  task  of  rebuilding,  which  was  acoom> 
plished  with  remarkable  energy  and  speed.  In  May  1907  there 
was  a  street-car  strike  of  large  dimensions.  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
which  during  the  process  of  rebuilding  had  assumed  the  character 
of  a  business  thoroughfare,  did  not  maintain  this  status,  the 
business  centre  returning  to  the  reconstructed  Market  Street. 
A  new  retail  business  district  developed  in  what  is  known  as 
the'mission  district  and  in  Fillmore  StreeL  A  new  residence 
district  known /tt  Parkside  .was  developed  south  of  Golden 
Gate  Park. 


For  description  and  general  features,  see  Dot»ys  Gmdt  to  Sam 
Prancuco  and  tke  Pleasure  Resorts  of  Caiifomia  (San  Franciaco, 
1897);  and  various  guides  and  other  publications  ol  the  California 
Development  Board  ^formed  by^  consolidation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Trade  and  Caiifomia   Promorion  Committee)  in  San  Franrisco. 


For  economic  interests  and  history  see  the  biblio^'*phy  of  the  article 
California.  See  also  Frank  Soule  and  others,  Anmals  ef  San 
Francisco  (San  Frandsco,  1858) ;  John  &  Hittell,  A  History  ef  tko 
City  of  San  Francisco  (San  Francisco.  1878);  B.  E.  Lk>yd.  LickU 
and  Shades  of  San  Francisco  (San  Francisco.  1676) ;  C.  W.  Stoddard. 
In  the  Footprints  of  the  Padres  (San  Franciaco,  1900);  Bernard 
Moses,  The  Establishment  of  Municipal  Coeemment  in  San  Francisco 
(Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  1889).  Many  Iq^al  questions 
of  interestrng  constitutional,  treaty  and  common  law  import  have 
been  dedded  in  the  Federal  fand  state)  couru  in  cases  involving 
Chinese;  see  the  collections  of  reporta  For  good  accounts  of  the 
(reat  earthquake  and  fire,  see  D.  S.  Jordan  gd.).  The  Caiifomia 


SANGALLO,  the  surname  of  a  Florentine  family,  several 
members  of  which  became  distinguished  in  the  fine  arts. 

I.  GixTUANO  Di  Sancaixo  (1445-1516)  was  an  architect, 
sculptor,  tarsiatore  and  military  engineer.  His  father,  Francesco 
di  Paolo  Giamberti,  was  also  an  able  architect,  much  employed 
by  Cosimo  de'  Medid.  During  the  early  part  of  his  life  Giuliaco 
worked  chiefl/  for  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  for  whom  he  built 
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a  fine  palace  at  Pogs^o-a-Cajano,  begun  in  1485,  between  Florence 
and  Pistoia,  and  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Florence, 
CasteUana  and  other  places.  Lorenzo  also  employed  him  to 
build  a  monastery  of  Austin  Friars  outside  the  Fbrentine  gate 
of  San  Gallo,  a  nobly  designed  structure,  which  was  destroyed 
during  the  siege  of  Florence  in  1530.  It  was  from  this  building 
that  Giuliano  received  the  name  of  Sangallo,  which^was  afterwards 
used  by  so  many  Italian  architects.  While  still  in  the  pay  of 
Lorenzo,  Giuliano  viated  Naples,  and  worked  there  for  the  king, 
who  sent  him  back  to  Florence  with  many  handsome  presents 
of  money,  plate  and  antique  sculpture,  the  last  of  whidi  Giuliano 
presented  to  his  patron  Lorenzo.  After  Lorenzo's  death  in 
1493,  Giuliano  visited  Loreto,  and  built  the  dome  of  the  church 
of  tbe  Madonna,  in  spite  of  serious  difficulties  arising  from  its 
defective  piers,  which  were  already  buQt. .  In  order  to  gain 
strength  by  means  of  a  strong  cement,  Giuliano  built  his  dome 
with  pozzolana  brought  from  Rome.  Soon  after  this,  at  the 
invitatiixi  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  Giuliano  went  to  Rome,  and 
designed  the  fine  panelled  ceiling  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  He  was 
also  largely  employed  by  Julius  II.,  both  for  fortification  walls 
round  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  and  also  to  bmld  a  palace  adjoining 
the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  of  which  Julius  had  been 
titular  cardinaL  Giuliano  was  much  disappointed  that  Bramante 
was  preferred  to  himself  as  architect  for  the  new  basilica  of  St 
Peter,  and  this  led  to  his  returning  to  Florence,  where  he  did 
much  service  as  a  military  engineer  and  builder  of  fortressses 
during  the  war  between  Florence  and  Pisa.  Soon  after  this 
Giuliano  was' recalled  to  Rome  by  Julius  II.,  who  had  much  need 
for  his  military  talients  both  in  Rome  itself  and  also  during  his 
attack  upon  Bologna.  For  about  eighteen  months  in  1 514-1 51 5 
Giuliano  acted  as  joint-architect  to  St  Peter's  together  with 
Rafrfiael,  but  owing  to  age  and  ill-health  he  resigned  this  office 
about  two  ye^rs  before  his  death. 

IL  Aktonio  ni  Sangallo  (i455?-x534)  was  the  younger 
brother  of  Giuliano,  and  took  from  him  the  name  of  Sangallo. 
To  a  great  extent  he  worked  in  partnership  with  his  brother, 
but  he  also  executed  a  number  of  independent  works.  As  a 
military  engineer  he  was  as  skilful  as  Giuliano,  and  carried  out 
important  works  of  walling  and  building  fortresses  at  Arezzo, 
Montefiascone,  Florence  and  Rome.  Hb  finest  existing  work 
as  an  architect  is  the  church  of  S.  Biagio  at  Montepuldano, 
in  plan  a  Greek  cross  with  central  dome  and  two  towers,  much 
resembling,  on  a  small  scale,  Bramante's  design  for  St  Peter's. 
He  also  built  a  palace  in  the  same  city,  various  churches  and 
palaces  at  M<mte  Sansavino,  and  at  Florence  a  range  of  monastic 
buildings  for  the  Servite  monks.  Antonio  retired  early  from  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  spent  his  latter  years  in  farming. 

III.  FsAMCESCO  Di  Sangallo  (1493-1570),  the  son  of  Giuliano 
di  Sangallo,  was  a  pupil  of  Andrea  Sansovino,  and  worked 
chiefly,  as  a  sculptor.  His  works  have  for  the  most  part  but 
fittte  merit — the  finest  being  his  noble  effigy  of  Bishop  Leonardo 
Booafede,  which  lies  on  the  pavement  t>(  the  church  of  the 
Ccrtosa,  near  Florence.  It  is  simply  treated,  with  many  traces 
ci  the  better  taste  of  the  15th  century.  His  other  chief  existing 
work  is  the  group  of  the  "  Virgin  and  Child  and  St  Anne," 
executed  in  xs36  for  the  altar  of  Or  San  Michele. 

IV.  Bastiano  di  Sangallo  (1481-1551),  sculptor  and  pabter, 
was  a  nephew  of  Giuliano  and  Antonio.  He  is  usually  known 
as  Aristotile,  a  nickname  he  received  from  his  air  of  sententious 
gravity. '  He  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  Perugino,  but  afterwards 
became  a  follower  of  Michelangelo. 

V.  Antonio  di  Sangallo,  the  younger  (i485?-i546),  another 
nephew  (tf  Giuliano,  went  while  very  young  to  Rome,  and  became 
a  pupil  of  Bramante,  of  whose  style  he  was  afterwards  a  close 
kXktma.  He  lived  and  worked  in  Rome  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  was  much  employed  by  several  of  the  popes. 
Hb  most  perfect  existing  work  is  the  brick  and  travertine 
church  of  S.  Maria  di  Loreto,  close  by  Trajan's  column,  a  buikiing 
remarkable  for  the  great  beauty  of  its  proportions,  and  its  noble 
efixt  produced  with  much  simplicity.  The  lower  order  is  square 
in  plan,  the  next  octagonal;  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
fine  docne  and  lofty  lantern.   The  lantern  i^,  however,  a  later 


addition.  The  interior  is  very  impressive,  con^dering  its  very 
moderate  size.  Antonio  also  carried  out  the  lofty  and  well- 
designed  church  of  S.  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini,  which  had  been 
begun  by  Jacobo  Sansovino.  The  east  end  of  this  church  rises 
in  a  very  stately  way  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  bridge 
of  S.  Angelo;  the  west  end  has  been  ruined  by  the  addition  of  a 
later  facade,  but  the  interior  is  a  noble  example  of  a  somewhat 
dull  style.  Great  skill  was  shown  in  successfully  building  this 
large  diurcfi,  partly  on  the  solid  ground  of  the  bank  and  partly 
on  the  shifting  sand  of  the  river  bed.  Antonio  also  built  the 
Cappella  Paolina  and  other  parts  of  the  Vatican,  together  with 
additions  to  the  walls  and  forts  of  the  Leonine  City.  His  most 
ornate  work  is  the  lower  part  of  the  cortile  of  the  Famese  palace, 
afterwards  completed  by  Michelangelo,  a  very  rich  and  well- 
proportioned  specimen  of  the  then  favourite  design,  a  series  of 
arches  between  engaged  columns  supporting  an  entablature, 
an  arrangement  taken  from  the  outside  of  the  Colosseum.  A 
palace  m  the  Via  Giulia  built  for  himself  still  exists  under  the 
name  of  the  Palazzo  Sacchetti,  much  injured  by  altbrations. 
Antonio  also  constructed  the  very  deep  and  ingenious  rock-cut 
well  at  Orvieto,  formed  with  a  double  spiral  staircase,  like  the 
well  of  Saladin  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo. 

See  Ravlolo,  NolitU  sui  laoori . .  .dei  tune  Da  San  GaUo  (Rome, 
i860) ;  G.  Claussc.  Les  Sangallo  (Paris,  1900-1901).        (J.  H.  M.) 

SANGER,  JOHN  (1816-1889),  English  drcus  proprietor,  was 
bom  at  Chew  Magna,  Somerset,  in  z8i6,  the  son  of  an  old  sailor 
who  had  turned  showman.  In  1845  he  started  with  his  brother 
George  a  conjuring  exhibition  at  Birmingham.  The  venture 
was  successful,  and  the  brothers,  who  had  been  interested 
spectators  of  the  equestrian  performances  at  Astley's  Amphi- 
theatre, London,  then  started  touring  the  country  with  a  circus 
entertainment  consisting  of  a  horse  and  pony  and  three  or  four 
human  performers.  This  enterprise  was  a  success  from  the 
beginning,  and  in  due  course  John  and  George  Sanger  became 
lessees  of  the  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  and  there  produced 
a  large  number  of  elaborate  spectacles.  In  1871  the  Sangers 
leased  Astley's  where  they  gave  an  equestrian  pantomime  every 
winter,  touring  in  the  summer  with  a  large  circus.  Subsequently 
the  partnership  was  dissolved,  each  brother  producing  his  own 
show.  John  Sanger  died  while  touring,  at  Ipswich  on  the  a  2nd 
of  August  1889,  the  business  being  continued  by  his  son. 

SANOBRHAUSEN.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Gonna,  near  the  south  base 
of  the  Harz  mountains,  30  m.  W.  of  Halle,  on  the  main  line  of 
railway  Bcriin-Nordhausen-Cassel.  Pop.  (1905)  12,439.  Among 
many  medieval  buildings,  the  church  of  St  Ulrich,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Romanesque  architecture  in  Germany,  and 
the  church  of  St  James,  with  a  magnificent  altar  screen  and 
interesting  tombs  and  effigies,  are  particularly  noticeable. 
There  are  a  gymnasium,  two  hospitals  dating  from  the  14th 
century  and  an  old  town-hall.  The  industries  include  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  furniture,  machinery,  boots  and  buttons. 
Brewing  and  brickmaking  are  also  extensively  carried  on,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  agricultural  trade. 

Sangerhausen  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Thuringia,  being 
mentioned  in  a  document  of  991  as  appertaining  to  the  estates 
of  the  emperor.  ,By  marriage  it  passed  to  the  landgrave  of 
Thuringia,  and  after  1056  it  formed  for  a  whUc  an  independent 
country.  Having  been  again  part  of  Thuringia,  it  fell  in  x  249  to 
Meiuen,  and  in  1291  to  Brandenburg.  In  1372  it  passed  to 
Saxony  and  formed  a  portion  of  that  territory  until  181 5,  when 
it  was  united  with  Prussia. 

See  K.  Meyer,  Chronik  des  landrdOichen  Kreises  Sangerhausen 
(Nordhauscn.  1892);  and  F.  Schmidt,  Ceschichie  der  Stoat  Sanger- 
hattsen  (Sangerhausen,  1906). 

SAN  GERMAN,  a  dty  of  the  department  of  Mayaguez,  Porto 
Rico,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  island,  about  zo  m.  S.S.E. 
of  the  city  of  Mayaguez.  Pop.  of  the  city  (1899)  3954;  of  the 
municipal  district  20,246,  of  whom  10,715  were  of  mixed  races. 
The  city  is  served  by  the  American  railway  of  Porto  Rico. 
It  is  situated  near  the  Guanajibo  river,  in  a  fertile  agricultural 
region  which  produces  sugar,  coffee,  fruit,  cacao  and  tobacco. 


'SO 
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In  one  of  the  public  squares  is  a  Dominican  church  built  in 

1538. 

San  German  was  founded  in  X5i7»  was  plundered  by  the 
French  in  1528,  was  destroyed  by  corsairs  in  1554,  and  was 
unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  English  in  174S.  Until  178a 
it  was  the  seat  of  government  of  the  western  district  of  the  island. 
It  was  made  a  dty  in  1877. 

SAN  GIMIGNANO,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  Italy,  in  the  province 

of  Siena,  24  m.  N.W.  of  Siena,  at  an  elevation  of  1089  ft.    Pop. 

(1901)   4060  (town);   zo,o66   (commune).     Being  surrounded 

by  its  ancient  walls,  and  retaining  thirteen  out  of  its  original 

fifty  towers,  it  is,  with  its  predominantly  Gothic  architecture, 

a  thoroughly  medieval  toi^n  in  appearance.     In  the  council 

chamber  of  the  town-hall  (i  288-1323)  is  a  fresco  by  Lippo  Memmi 

of  the  Madonna  enthroned  of  1317,  copied  closely  from  the 

similar  fresco  (the  "Majestas")   by  his  master  Simone  di 

Martino  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  at  Siena;  there  is  also  a  curious 

frescoed  frieze  of  1291,  with  knights  in  armour.    The  museum 

In  the  same  building  contains  pictures  and  other  objects  of  art. 

The  tower  is  the  highest  in  the  town  (174  ft.),  while  the  Torre 

dell'  Orologio  (167  ft.)  close  by  marks  the  height  beyond  which 

private  individuals  might  not  build.    In  the  same  piazza  is  the 

CoUegiata  (the  former  cathedral)  of  the  X2th  century,  enlarged 

^fter  1466  by  Giuliano  da  Maiano,  whose  brother  Benedetto 

erected  the  chapel  of  S.  Fina  from  his  plans  in  14681  and  carved 

the  fine  marble  altar,  the  original  painting  and  gilding  of  which 

are  still  preserved.    The  marble  dborium,  a  small  reproduction 

of  the  splendid  one  in  S.  Domenico  at  Siena,  is  also  by  Benedetto. 

The  beautiful  frescoes  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  saint  (a 

local  saint  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen)  are  the  earliest  work 

of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  completed  before  1475.    There  are 

also  some  frescoes  of  his  cousin  Bastiano  Mainardi  (d.  15x3). 

The  cathedral  contains  other  14th-century  and  early  Renaissance 

paintings,  the  former  including  some  Passion  scenes,  the  only 

certain  work  of  ^ama  da  Siena,  and  some  fine  choir  stalls. 

S.  Agostino  (1280-1298)  contains  a  famous  series  of  seventeen 

frescoes  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  St 

Augustine  (1463-1467).  They  have  been  to  some  extent  restored. 

The  altar  of  S.  Bartoldus,  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  is  not  unlike 

that  in  the  CoUegiata  (1494).   The  town  was  independent  in  the 

13th  century,  but  in  1353,  owing  to  the  dissensions  of  the 

Salvucd  (Ghibcllines)  and  Ardinghelli  (Guelphs),  it  fell  into  the 

hands  of  Florence. 
Sec  R.  Pantini,  San  Cimignano  e  Certaldo  (Bergamo,  1905). 

SANG  LI,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  Bombay,  ranking  as  one 
of  the  Southern  Mahratta  Jagirs.  The  territory  is  widely 
scattered  among  other  native  states  and  British  districts.  Area, 
XI12  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  226,128;  estimated  revenue,  £10,000. 
The  river  Kistna  waters  part  of  the  country,  which  is  exceedingly 
fertile.'  Millet,  rice,  wheat  and  cotton  arc  the  chief  crops,  and 
cotton  cloth  is  manufactured.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  Tatya 
Saheb  Patwardhan,  is  a  Brahman  by  caste.  The  town  of 
SangU,  on  the  river  Kistna,  has  a  station  on  the  Southern 
MahratU  railway,  11  m.  from  Miraj  Junction.  Pop.  (£901) 
16,829. 

SANJO,  SANETOMI,  Prince  (1837-1891),  Japanese  statesman, 
was  one  of  the  old  court  nobles  {huge)  of  Japan,  and  figured 
prominently  among  the  little  band  of  reformers  who  accom- 
plished the  overthrow  of  feudalism  and  the  restoration  of  the 
administration  to  the  Mikado.  He  served  as  the  first 
prime  minister  {daijo  daijin)  in  the  newly  organized  Meiji 
government. 

SAN  J0S6,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Santa  Clara  coimty, 
California,  U.S.A.,  situated  in  the  coast  ranges,  about  46  m. 
S.E.  of  San  Francisco  and  8  m.  S.E.  of  the  southern  end  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara  Valley. 
Pop.  (1890)  18,060;  (1900)  ax,500,  of  whom  4577  were  foreign- 
bom;  (1910  census)  28,946;  land  area  (1906),  about  6  sq.  m. 
It  is  served  by  the  Southern  Pacific  railway,  which  has  car  shops 
and  terminal  yards  here.  The  dty  lies  mainly  on  a  gently  rising 
pkteau  (altitude,  90  to  1 25  ft.)  between  the  Coyote  and  Guadalupe 
rivers.    It  is  a  popular  health  resort. 


Bc«des  St  James  and  City  Hall  parks  tn  the  city.  San  Jos6  has 
Alum  Rock  Canyon  Park,  a  tract  of  1000  acres,  with  sixteen  mineral 
spring,  in  Prniicncia  Canyon,  7  m.  east.^  This  park  is  connected  by 
clcctnc  railway  with  the  aty.  San  Jos6  is  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  the  Pacific  (Methodist  Episcopal),  which  was  founded  at  Santa 
Clara  in  1 85 1 ,  removed  to  its  present  site  just  outside  the  city  in  1 87 1 . 
and  had  A^  students  in  all  departments  in  1909-1910;  of  the 
College  01  Notre  Dame  (i8m  ;  Ronun  Catholic),  and  of  a  State 
Normal  School.  Among  cnaritable  tnstttutioas  are  a  Hom«  of 
Benevolence  (1878)  for  orphans  and  abandoned  children,  the  Notre 
Dame  Institute  (for  orphans)  under  the  iUsters  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
the  O'Connor  Sanatonum.  The  Lick  Observatory,  opened  in  1888 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Hamilton  (4209  ft.)  with  a  legacy  of  $700,000 
left  by  James  Lick  (1796-1876)  of^San  Francisco,  is  26  m.  distant  by 
road,  and  the  New  Almaden  quicksilver  mine  (the  sreatest  producer 
in  California  and  long  among  the  greatest  in  the  wonid)  is  about  14  m. 
south.  The  Santa  Clara  Valley  has  many  vegetable  and  flower-seed 
farms;  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  fruit  regions  of  California, 
prunes,  grapes,  peaches  and  apricots  being  produced  in  especial 
abundance.  More  than  half  the  prune  crop  en  (Jalifomia  comes  from 
Santa  Clara  county.  In  1905  the  total  value  of  the  factory  product 
of  San  Jos6  was  $6,388,445  (94*  x  %  more  than  in  1900);  neariy  one- 
half  ($3,039,803)  was  the  value  of  canned  and  preserved  fruits  ami 
vegetables,  $610,532  of  planing-mtU  products,  and  $518,728  of  malt 
liquors — much  barley  is  grown  m  the  Santa  Clara  Valky. 

San  Josi  de  Guadalupe  (after  1836  for  a  time  "  de  Alvarado  " 
in  honour  of  Governor  J.  B.  Alvarado)  was  founded  in  November 
1777,  and  was  the  first  Spanish  pueblo  of  California.  The  mission 
of  Santa  Clara  was  founded  in  the  vicinity  in  January  1777, 
and  the  mission  of  San  Jos£,  about  12  m.  north-east,  in  1797. 
Near  the  original  site  of  the  former,  in  the  town  of  Sainta  Clara 
(pop.  X900,  3650),  a  suburb  of  San  Jos6,  now  stands  Santa  Clara 
CoUege  (Jesuit;  ifounded  1851,  chartered  1855).  Throughout 
the  Spanish-Mexican  period  San  Josi  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  In  1840  its  population  was  about  750.  In  the  last 
years  of  Mexican  dominion  it  was  the  most  prominent  of  the 
northern  settlements  in  which  the  Hispano-Califomian  dement 
predominated  over  the  new  American  dement.  The  town  was 
occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  July  1846,  and 
a  skirmish  with  the  natives  occurred  in  its  vidnity  in  January 
1847.  San  Jos£  was  the  first  capital  of  the  state  of  California 
(1849-1851).  and  in  1850  was  chartered  as  a  dty. 

SAN'  JOSE,  or  San  Jos£  de  Costa  Rica,  the  capital  of  the 
republic  of  Costa  Rica,  and  of  the  department  of  San  Jos£; 
in  the  central  plateau  of  the  country,  3S68  ft.  above  sea-level, 
and  on  the  transcontinental  railway  from  the  Pacific  port  of 
Puntarcnas  to  the  Atlantic  port  of  Lim6n.  Pop.  (1908)  about 
26,500.  San  Josi  is  an  episcopal  see,  the  most  populous  dty  in 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  region;  its 
climate  is  temperate,  its  water-supply  pure  and  abundant.  The 
city  was  founded  in  173S,  and  became  the  capital  in  1823  (see 
Costa  Rica:  History).  It  is  thoroughly  modem  In  appearance, 
with  macadamized  streets  h'ghted  by  electridty;  its  houses 
are  one-storeyed  so  as  to  minimize  the  danger  from  earthquake. 
The  suburbs  consist  chiefly  of  cane  huts,  tenanted  by  Indians 
and  half-castes.  The  larger  of  two  public  gardens,  the  Morazan 
Park,  contains  a  representative  collection  of  the  Costa  Rican 
flora.  The  prindpal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  founded  in 
the  i8lh  century  but  restored  after  1870,  the  hospital,  govern- 
ment offices;  institutes  of  law  and  medicine  and  of  physical 
geography,  training  school  for  teachers,  national  bank,  museum, 
library  and  barracks.    The  staple  trade  of  San  Jos£  is  in  coffee. 

SAN  JUAN,  an  Andine  province  of  Argentina,  bounded  N. 
and  E.  by  La  Rioja,  S.  by  San  Luis  and  Mendoza,  and  W.  by 
Chile,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Andean  CordiUeras. 
Area,  33,715  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1904,  estimate)  99>955'  It  is  roughly 
mountainous,  and  belongs  to  the  closed  drainage  basin  of 
western  Argentina,  centring  in  the  province  of  Mendoza.  It 
is  traversed  by  several  rivers,  fed  by  the  melting  snows  of  the 
Andes  and  discharging  Into  the  swamps  and  lagoons  in  the  S.£. 
part  of  the  province,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Huanacache 
lagoons.  The  largest  of  these  rivers  are  the  Vermejo,  Zanj6n 
or  Jachal  and  San  Juan.  They  are  all  used  for  irrigation.  The 
climate  Is  extremely  hot  and  dry  in  summer,  but  the  winter 
temperature  is  mild  and  pleasant.  Agriculture  is  the  prindpal 
occupation  of  its  inhabitants,  though  the  soil  is  generally  stedk 
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and  the  ninfaB  uncertain  and  very  light.  Cereals  are  grown 
in  some  localities,  and  there  are  large  vineyards  where  irrigation 
is  possible,  from  which  excellent  wine  is  made.  The  province 
contains  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  coal  and  salt,  but  mining 
has  never  been  developed  to  any  extent.  Pastoral  interests 
are  largely  in  feeding  cattle  for  the  Chilean  markets,  for  which 
large  areas  of  alfalfa  are  grown  in  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the 
Andes.  The  Argentine  Great  Western  railway  connects  Mendoza 
with  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  with  the  principal  cities 
of  the  republic. 

The  capital  of  the  province  is  San  Juan,  once  called  San 
Juan  d£  la  Fsontexa  (pop.  1^04,  estimate,  11,500),  in  a  great 
bend  of  the  San  Juan  river,  95  °i*  N.  of  Mendoza  and  736  m. 
from  BuerMS  Aires  by  rail.  The  great  bend  of  the  river  affords 
easy  irrigation,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  covered  by  a 
network  of  irrigating  canals,  even  the  paved  streets  of  the 
town  having  streams  of  cool  water  running  through  them. 
The  public  buildings  include  a  cathedral,  three  churches,  and 
several  schools,  mduding  the  "  Escuela  Sarmiento, "  a  fine 
edifice  with  a  Greek  facade,  named  after  President  Domingo 
Faustino  Sarmiento  (z8ii-i886),  who  was  a  native  of  this  city. 
There  is  also  a  botanical  garden. 

San  Juan  was  founded  in  1561  by  Juan  Yufr6,  a  companion 
of  Captain  Castillo,  the  founder  of  Mendoza.  Both  came  from 
Chile,  to  which  these  outlying  colonies  were  at  first  subject. 
From  1776  to  1820  it  was  governed  from  Mendoza,  and  then  a 
popular  uprising  made  the  province  independent  and  the  town 
its  capital.  It  has  suffered  severely  from  political  disorders,  and 
in  1894  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  original 
settlement,  now  called  Pueblo  Vicjo,  4  m.  N.,  was  abandoned 
on  account  of  frequent  inundations.  The  present  town  is 
situated  about  2x65  ft.  above  sea-level  and  is  defended  from 
inundations  1^  an  embankment  above  the  town,  called  the 
MuraOon.  San  Juan  exports  wine,  and  has  a  profitable  trade 
with  Chile  over  the  Patos  and  Uspallata  passes. 

SAV  JUAN  (San  Juan  Bautista  de  Puerto  Rico),  the 
capital  and  largest  city  of  Porto  Rico,  on  a  small  and  narrow 
island  which  lies  near  the  north  coast,  about  35  m.  from  the 
cast  end  of  Porto  Rico,  and  is  united  to  the  mainland  by  the 
bridge  of  San  Antonio.  Pop.  (1899)  32,048,  including  5236 
negroes  and  11,529  of  mixed  races;  (19x0)  48,716.  San  Juan  is 
served  by  the  American  railroad  of  Porto  Rico  and  by  steam- 
boats from  New  York  and  other  ports.  The  harbour  lies  between 
the  dty  and  the  mainland.  It  is  capacious  and  landlocked, 
exce|>t  on  the  north.  A  portion  of  it  is  30  ft.  in  depth,  and  in 
1907  Congress  passed  an  Act  for  enlarging  this  area  by  dredging 
and  especially  for  widening  the  entrance  for  large  vessels;  the 
work  was  virtually  completed  in  1909.  San  Juan  is  noteworthy 
for  its  fortifications  and  public  buildings,  and  is  the  only  fortified 
city  of  Porto  Rico. 

On  a  bluff  about  100  ft.  high  at  the  west  end  of  the  isbnd  and 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  rise  the  battlements  of 
Morro  Castle,  which  was  completed  about  IS84  and  in  which  there 
is  a  l^hthouse.  The  Castle  of  San  Cristobal  (begun  early  in  the  17th 
ctotury,  completed  in  1771)  extends  across  the  islana  in  the  rear 
portion  of  the  city.  A  wall  on  each  side  of  the  island  connects  the 
t«o  castles.  The  Caftuelo  is  an  abandoned  fort  on  an  islet  opposite 
the  Morro  and  less  than  1000  yds.  from  it,  the  main  channel  lying 
between  the  two;  and  Forts  San  Antonio  and  San  Geronimo  protect 
the  bridge  of  San  Antonio.  Inland  rises  a  ranee  of  lofty  mountains. 
^Ichtn  the  walls  (which  are  ^100  ft.  high)  the  streets  are  narrow, 
scnoochly  paved  with  glazed  brick  and  well  cleaned.  Princessa. 
Covadofiga  and  Puerta  de  Tierra  are  lined  with  shady  trees  and 
occasionally  widen  into  refreshinj^  plazas.  Between  streets  the 
&p3ce  is  packed  closely  with  massive,  flat-roofed  brick  and  stone 
buildings,  the  walls  of  which,  like  the  fortifications,  are  covered  with 
plister  of  various  colours — green,  blue,  white,  brown,  pink,  yellow 
and  vermilion;  red  tile  roofs  add  to  the  effect.  Near  Morro  (Zastle 
n  the  Casa  Btanca.  a  palace  on  land  which  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Ponce  de  Leon.  The  tomb  of  Ponce  de  Leon  is  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
IB  the  Ptaza  de  ^n  Jo»£  is  a  bronze  statue  (said  to  have  been  cast 
from  cannon  taken  from  the  English  in  1797)  to  his  memory.  In  the 
Plaza  Cdion  is  a  marble  and  granite  monument  to  Columbus.  In 
the  church  of  San  Francisco  are  some  good  paintings  by  Jos^S 
CampecKe  (1752-1809),  a  local  artist.  Other  churches  are  the 
severely  beautitul  Santo  Domineo.  the  Santa  Ana,  the  Cathedrnl. 
with  a  rich  chrine  of  Nuestra  ScAora  dc  la  Providencia,  and  the 
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church  of  San.Jos6,  which  was  formerly  the  Dominican  convent. 
Among  the  prominent  buildines  and  institutions  are  the  custom- 
house, the  executive  mansion  (formerly  the  palace  of  the  governor- 
general)  situated  near  the  Casa  Blanca,  the  archicpiscopal  palace, 
a  Seminary  College,  the  City  Hall,  the  Intendencia.  the  Post  Office; 
the  large  barracks  (Cuartel  dc  Ballaji),  the  Penitentiarv,  the  Military 
Hospital,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  two  municipal  hospitals  (one 
surgical,  one  medical),  a  muniupal  bath-house  and  a  small  public 
library  (the  "  Cervantes  ").  At  Rio  Picdras,  not  far  from  San  luan, 
is  the  Normal  School  and  Agricultural  School  of  Porto  Rico.  Other 
suburbs  are  Marina,  with  wharves  and  piers,  Puerta  de  Tierra  and 
on  the  mainland,  Santurce,  with  a  country  club,  the  Union  Club,  a 
beautiful  market-place,  two  charity  schools  and  some  attractive 
villas.  Industries  are  of  little  importance.  The  sanitation  of  the 
city  has  been  installed  «nce  the  American  occupation;"^ sewers  have 
been  laid  and  a  water-supply  is  piped  from  Rio  Piodras. 

From  Caparra,  established  in  1508  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon 
and  now  known  as  Pueblo  Vie  jo,  the  Spanish  settlement  removed 
in  1520  to  San  Juan  or  San  Juan  Bautista  de  Puerto  Rico, 
nearer  the  coast.  The  new  settlement  became  the  capital  of 
the  eastern  district  of  the  island,  to  the  whole  of  which  the  latter 
part  of  the  name  came  to  be  applied.  It  was  sacked  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake  in  1595,  and  captured  by  Admiral  George  Clifford, 
earl  of  Cumberland  (i  558-1605),  in  2597,  but  was  abandoned 
by  the  conquerors  on  account  of  an  epidemic.  It  was  unsuccess- 
fully attacked  by  the  English  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in 
April  1797;  and  it  was  bombarded  by  an  American  fleet  under 
Rear-Admiral  William  T,  Sampson  on  the  X2th  of  May  1898 
during  the  Spanish-American  war,  and  was  blockaded  by  the 
auxiliary  cruiser  "  St  Paul,"  which  on  the  22nd  of  June  drove 
back  into  the  harbour  the  Spanish  destroyer  "  Terror  "  and  the 
gimboat  "  Isabella  II.";  but  the  city  was  not  occupied  by  the 
Americans  until  after  the  suspension  of  hostilities. 

SAN  JUAN  (or  Hako)  ISLANDS,  an  archipelago  (San  Juan, 
Orcas,  Shaw,  Lopez,  Blakcly,  Cypress,  &c.)  lying  between 
Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland  of  North  America.  These 
islands  were  for  many  years  the  subject  of  dispute  between  the 
British  and  the  United  States  governments,  and  were  finally 
assigned  to  the  latter  country  by  the  arbitration  of  the  emperor 
of  Germany  (on  the  21st  of  October  1872).  Geographically  the 
cluster  certainly  bdongs  to  the  mainland,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  Rosario  Strait,  generally  much  under  50  fathoms 
in  depth,  while  Haro  Strait,  separating  it  from  Vancouver  Island, 
has  depths  ranging  from  xoo  to  190  fathoms.  In  1873  the 
islands,  formeriy  considered  part  of  Whatcom  county,  Washing- 
ton, were  made  the  separate  county  of  San  Juan.  Of  the  total 
area  of  200  sq.  m.,  about  60  are  in  San  Juan,  60  in  Orcas  and 
30  in  Lopez. 

Sec  Pa^s  relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  voL  v.  (Washing- 
ton, 1872),  and  the  map  in  Petermann's  Mitteilungtu  (1873). 

SANKARA  ACHARYA  {e.  789-820),  Hindu  theologian,  was 
bom  about  the  year  789,  probably  at  the  village  of  Kaladi 
in  Malabar.  He  belonged  to  the  Nambudri  dass  of  Brahmins. 
He  wandered  far  and  wide,  and  engaged  in  much  philosophical 
and  theological  debate.  He  taught  the  existence  of  the  Supreme 
God  and  founded  the  sect  of  the  Smarta  Brahmins.  His  great 
achievement  was  the  perfecting  of  the  Mimansa  or  Vedanta 
philosophy.  So  great  were  his  learning  and  piety  that  he  was 
regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Siva,  and  his  works  (commentaries 
on  the  Vedanta  Sutras,  the  Bhagavad  Gita  and  the  Upanishads) 
exercised  a  p>ermanent  influence  on  Hindu  thought.  He  died  at 
Kedamata  in  the  Himalayas  when  only  32  years  of  age. 

See  5ft  Sankatacharya,  by  C.  N.  Krishnasurami  Aiyar  and  Pandit 
Sitanath  Tattvabhushan  (Madras,  1902). 

SANKT  JOHANN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saar,  opposite  SaarbrQckcn 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  three  bridges.  It  is  49  m.  N.E. 
from  Metz  and  at  the  junction  of  lines  from  Trier,  Bingerbrtick 
and  Zweibrtickcn.  Pop.  (1905)  24,140.  Sankt  Johann  is  the 
seat  of  extensive  industries,  the  chief  being  the  manufacture 
of  railway  plant  and  machinery,  iron-founding,  wire-drawing  and 
brewing;  its  rapid  industrial  development  is  due  mainly  to  the 
extensive  railway  system  of  which  it  is  the  centre. 

Sankt  Johann  obtains  its  name  from  a  chapel  erected  here. 
From  1321  to  x8s9  it  formed  a  single  town  with  Saarbrttckcn, 
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and  then  was  united  to  form  one  municipality  with  Saarbrtlcken 

and  Malstatt-Burbach  (united  population,  90,000). 

SANKT  POLTEN,  an  old  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Austria, 

in  Lower  Austria,  38  m.  W.  of  Vienna  by  rail.    Pop.  (1900) 

14,5 10.   It  is  situated  on  the  Traiscn,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube, 

and  contains  an  interesting  old  abbey  church,  founded  in  X030 

and  restored  in  1266  and  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 

century.    There  are  several  religious  educational  institutions  in 

the  town,  and  a  military  academy  for  engineers.   The  industries 

include  cotton  spinning  and  milling,  as  well  as  the  manufacture 

of  iron  and  hardware,  and  small  arms.    Sankt  Pdlten  was  an 

inhabited  place  in  the  Roman  period.    An  abbey  dedicated 

to  St  Hippolytus  was  founded  here  in  the  9th  century,  around 

which  the  town  developed.  It  was  called  Fanum  Sancti  Hippolyli, 

from  which,  by  corruption,  the  actual  name  is  derived.    It 

was  surrounded  with  wall&  and  fortifications  in  the  time  of 

Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  but  these  were  demolished  in  modern 

times. 

See  Lampel,  Urkundenhtuk  des  Ckorherrenstifis  Sankt  PdUen 
CWicn,  1891-^1901.  2  vols.). 

SAN  LUCAR  (or  SANLtiCAR  de  Baksameoa),  a  fortified 
seaport  of  southern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz;  27  m.  by 
sea  from  Cadiz,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir  estuary, 
and  on  the  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria-San  Lucar  and  Jerez  de  la 
Frontera-Bonanza  railwa)rs.  Pop.  (1900)  23,883.  The  town 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  Alta  ("  upper  ")  and  Baja  ("  lower  "); 
for  it  is  built  partly  on  the  flat  foreshore,  partly  on  the  rising 
ground  to  the  south.  The  upper  part  is  the  older*,  it  culminates 
in  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  citadel.  On  the  outskirts  are  many 
villas  surrounded  by  pine,  palm  and  orange  groves,  and  often 
occupied  in  summer  by  families  from  Seville,  who  come  to  San 
Lucar  for  the  excellent  sea-bathing.  The  X4th-centuiy  church 
and  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia  contain  many 
valuable  pictures.  The  hospital  of  St  George  was  established 
by  Henry  VIII.  of  England  in  1517  for  English  sailors.  The 
Guadalquivir  estuary  is  deep  and  sheltered,  and  lighted  by 
four  lighthouses.  Bonanza,  2  m.  by  rail  up  the  river,  and  on 
the  sadie  bank,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Shipping  and  fishing 
trades.  It  is  named  after  a  chapel  dedicated  here  by  the  South 
American  Company  of  Seville  to  the  Virgin  of  Fair  Weather 
(Virgen  de  la  Bonawa).  The  fisheries  and  agriculturiJ 'trade 
of  San  Lucar  are  considerable;  there  are  flour  mills  in  the  town 
and  a  dynamite  factory  among  the  surrounding  sandhills. 
Coal  is  imported  from  Great  Britain,  sulphur  from  France. 
The  imports  include  sherry,  m«nr.anilla  and  other  wines,  salt, 
oats  and  fruiL 

Inscriptions  and  ruins  prove  that  San  Lucar  and  Bonanza 
were  Roman  settlements,  though  the  original  names  are  unknown. 
San  Lucar  was  captured  from  the  Moors  in  1 264,  after  an  occupa- 
tion lasting  more  than  five  and  a  half  centuries.  After  1492 
it  became  an  important  centre  of  trade  with  America.  From 
this  port  Columbus  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  in  1498,  and 
Magellan  started  in  151 9  to  circumnavigate  the  world. 

SAN  LUIS,  a  province  of  Argentina,  bounded  N.  by  Rioja,  £. 
by  Cordoba,  S.  by  the  La  Pampa  territory  and  W.  by  Mendoza. 
Area,  28,535  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1904,  estimated)  97,458.  San  Luis 
belongs  partly  to  the  semi-arid  pampa  region,  and  partly  to  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  eastern  Andes  and  Cordoba  whose 
ranges  terminate  between  the  33rd  and  34th  parallels.  It  is 
one  of  the  least  important  of  the  Argentine  provinces  because 
of  its  aridity  and  lack  of  available  resources.  The  rough  northern 
districts,  where  an  occasional  stream  affords  irrigation  for  a 
fertile  soil,  are  noted  for  a  remarkably  uniform,  dry,  mild  and 
healthful  climate.  The  Rio  Quinto  has  its  sources  in  these 
ranges;  the  Desaguadero,  or  Salado,  forms  its  western  boundary; 
and  the  Conlara  flows  northward  among  its  broken  ranges  to  the 
great  salinas  of  western  Cordoba.  Only  in  the  mountains  are 
these  streams  available,  as  they  soon  become  impregnated  with 
saline  matter  on  the  plains.  The  southern  part  of  the  province 
is  a  great,  arid,  saline  plain,  practically  uninhabitable.  Agri- 
culture and  grazing  occupy  some  attention  in  the  north,  but  are 
handicapped  by  lack  of  water.    The  mountains  are  rich  in 


minerals,  however,  and  a  iiumber  of  gold  mines  have  been 
opened^  The  exports  include  cattle,  hides,  skins,  wool  and 
ostrich  feathers.  The  capital  is  San  Luis  (pop.  1904,  about 
10,500)  on  the  Arroyo  Chorillos,  a  little  S.  of  the  cerro  called 
Punta  de  los  Venados,  374  m.  by  rail  (the  Argentine  Great 
Western)  W.  of  Rosario,  and  magnificently  situated  on  a  plateau 
2490  ft.  above  sea-levd.  Next  in  importance  is  the  town  of 
Mercedes  or  Villa  Mercedes  (pop.  1904,  about  6000)  on  the  Rio 
Quinto,  an  important  railway  junction  where  the  railways 
from  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  Mendoza  and  San  Jos£  unite. 

San  Luis,  the  capital,  was  founded  in  1697  by  Martin  de 
Loyola  and  was  for  nearly  200  years  only  a  frontier  outp<»t. 
It  suffered  much  in  the  civil  wars  of  1831-1865. 

SAN  LUIS  POTOSf .  a  central  state  of  Mexico,  bounded  N.  by 
Coahuila,  E.  by  Nuevo  Leon,  Tamaulipas  and  Vera  Cruz,  S.  by 
Hidalgo,  Quer6taro  and  Guanajuato,  and  W.  by  Zacatecas. 
Area,  25,316  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1900)  575,432.  The  state  belongs 
wholly  to  the  high  plateau  region,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  area  in  the  S.E.  angle,  where  the  tableland  breaks  down 
into  the  tropical  vaUey  of  the  Panuco.  The  surface  is  compara- 
tively level,  with  some  low  mountainous  wooded  ridges.  The 
eastern  part  borders  on  the  Sierra  Madre  Oriental,  where  there 
are  extensive  forests.  The  mean  elevation  is  about  6000  ft., 
insuring  a  temperate  climate.  The  state  lies  partly  within  the 
arid  zone  of  the  north,  the  southern  half  receiving  a  more  liberal 
rainfall  through  the  influence  of  the  "  northers  "  on  the  Gulf 
coast.  The  rainfall,  however,  is  uncertain  and  the  state  is  poorly 
provided  with  rivers.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  in  favourable 
seasons  large  crops  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  beans  and  cotton  are 
grown  on  the  uplands.  In  the  low  tropical  valleys,  sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  peppers  and  fruit  are  staple  products.  Stock- 
raising  is  an  important  industry  and  hides,  tallow  and  wool  are 
exported.  Fine  cabinet  and  construction  woods  are  also  exported 
to  a  limited  extent.  At  one  time  San  Luis  Potosf  ranked  among 
the  leading  mining  provinces  of  Mexico,  but  the  disorders 
fdlowing  independence  resulted  in  a  great  decline  in  that 
industry.  The  Catorce  district  has  some  of  the  jichest  silver 
mines  in  the  country.  Other  well-known  silver  mining  districts 
are  Pefl6h  Blanco,  Ramos  and  Guadalc&zar.  The  development 
of  GuadaldLzar  dates  from  1620  and  its  ores  yield  gold,  copper* 
zinc  and  bismuth,  as  well  as  silver.  In  the  Ramos  district,  the 
Codnera  lode  is  said  to  have  a  total  yield  of  over  $60,000,000. 
Railway  facilities  are  provided  by  the  Mexican  Central  and 
Mexican  National  lines,  the  former  crossing  a  comer  of  the  state 
and  having  a  branch  from  the  capital  to  Tampico,  and  the  latter 
passing  through  the  state  from  N.  to  S.  The  capital  is  San  Luis 
Potosf,  and  other  towns,  with  their  populations,  are:  Malehuala 
(13,101  in  1895),  a  mining  town  20m.  £.  by  W.  of  Catorce,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  railway;  Catorce  (9547  in 
1895),  an  important  mining  town  no  m.N.  (direct)  of  San  Luis 
Potosf  (capital)  and  8  m.  from  its  railway  station  on  the  Mexican 
National;  at  an  elevation  of  8780  ft.,  Santa  Maria  del  Rio 
(8440  in  1900),  37  m.  S.E.  of  the  capital;  Venado  (5750  in  1895), 
45  m.  N.  of  the  capiul;  Rio  Verde  (5759  in  1900),  an  agricultural 
centre  with  a  national  agriculture  experiment  station  in  its 
vicinity;  Soledad  Dies  Gutierrez  (5730  in  1895),  near  the 
capital. 

SAN  LUIS  POTOSf ,  a  dty  of  Mexico  and  capital  of  a  state  of 
the  same  name,  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Verde 
(a  tributary  of  the  Panuco),  215  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Pop.  (1900)  61,019.  "^^^  city  is  served  by  the  Mexican 
Central  and  the  Mexican  National  railways.  It  is  built  on  a 
broad  level  space,  laid  out  regularly  with  straight  well-paved 
streets  and  shady  plazas.  The  altitude  of  the  city,  6168  ft. 
above  sea-level,  gives  it  a  cool  temperate  climate,  though  the 
sun  temperatures  are  high.  The  water-supply  was  formerly 
very  deficient,  but  two  artesian  wells  have  been  drilled  to  a 
depth  of  450  ft.  and  furnish  30,000  gallons  a  day  each,  in  addition 
to  which  a  large  dam  3  m.  above  the  city  has  been  built,  having 
a  storage  capacity  of  7,500,000  cubic  meters  (1,650,000,000 
gallons),  or  18  months'  supply,  which  is  used  for  irrigation  and 
domestic  purposes.    The  better  class  of  residences  are  usually 
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tiro  storeys  high,  and  indude  many  fine  spedmens  of  Spanish 
cokxiial  architecture;  but  the  suburbs  consist  chiefly  of  wretched 
hoveb  and  stretch  out  over  a  large  area.  Among  the  move 
notable  public  bxiildings  are  the  cathedral  and  government 
palace  fronting  on  the  Plaza  Mayor,  the  latter  conspicuous  for 
its  facade  of  rose-coloured  stone;  the  churches  of  £1  Carmen, 
San  Fnmdsco  and  Guadalupe;  the  La  Paz  theatre,  mint, 
penitentiary  and  the  Instituto  Cientifico,  in  which  law,  medidnc 
and  science  are  taught.  San  Luis  Potosf  is  an  important  railway 
and  distributing  centre,  with  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle, 
tallow,  wool,  hides  and  minerals.  Its  proximity  to  the  port 
of  Tampico,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  branch  of  the 
Mexican  Central  railway  in  1885,  has  greatly  increased  its 
commercial  importance,  though  in  earlier  days  it  was  also  one 
of  the  principal  centres  of  the  diligence  and  pack-train  traffic 
of  thb  part  of  Mexico.  The  city  has  cotton  and  woollen  factories 
using  modem  machinery,  and  the  smelting  works  of  the  Metal- 
urgica  Mexicana  company,  an  American  enterprise. 

San  Luis  Potosf  was  founded  in  1586.  It  was  an  important 
centre  of  colonial  admimstration  and  played  an  important  part 
in  the  dvil  wars  and  political  disorders  following  Mexican 
independence.  It  wras  the  scat  of  the  Mexican  government 
of  Benito  Ju&rez  in  1863,  but  was  soon  afterwards  captured 
by  the  French  under  Bazaine.  It  was  recovered  by  Juircz  in 
1867,  after  the  French  had  retired. 

SAN  ■ARINO,  a  republic  in  northern  Italy,  14  m.  S.W.  of 
Rimini  by  road.  Pop.  (1901)  about  1600  (town);  9500  (whole 
territory).  It  is  the  smallest  republic  in  the  world  (ja  sq.  m. 
in  area).  According  to  tradition,  the  republic  was  founded  by 
St  Marinus  during  the  persecutions  under  Diocletian,  while  his 
companion,  St  Leo,  founded  the  village  of  that  name  7  m.  to  the 
S.W.,  with  La  Rocca  its  old  castle,  now  a  prison,  in  which  the 
impostor  Cagliostro  died  in  1795.  The  history  of  S.  Marino 
begins  with  the  9th  century,  the  monastery  of  S.  Marino  having 
existed  demonstrably  since  BSs.  In  the  xoth  century  a  communal 
constitution  was  established.  The  republic  as  a  rule  avoided 
the  faction  fights  of  the  middle  ages,  but  joined  the  Ghibellines 
and  was  interdicted  by  the  pope  in  1 247-1 249.  After  tliis  il 
was  protected  by  the  MontcfcUro  family,  later  dukes  of  Urbino, 
and  the  papacy,  and  successfully  resisted  the  attempts  of 
Si^smoodo  Malatesta  against  its  liberty.  In  1503  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Caesar  Borgia,  but  soon  regained  its  freedom. 
Other  attacks  failed,  but  civil  discords  in  the  meantime  increased. 
Its  independence  was  recognized  in  1631  by  the  papacy.  In 
1 739  Cardinal  Alberoni  attempted  to  deprive  it  of  its  independ- 
ence, but  this  was  restored  in  1740  and  was  respected  by  Napoleon. 
Garibaldi  entered  it  in  1849,  on  his  retreat  from  Rome,  and  there 
disbanded  his  army.  The  town  stands  on  the  north  end  of 
a  precipitous  rock  (2437  ft.)  which  bears  the  name  of  Monte 
Titano;  each  of  the  three  summits  b  crowned  by  fortifications — 
that  on  the  north  by  a  castle,  the  other  two  by  towers.  The 
arras  of  the  republic  are  three  peaks,  each  crowned  with  a  tower. 
There  are  traces  of  three  different  enceintes,  of  the  14th,  xsth 
and  1 6th  centuries.  The  chief  square,  the  Pianello,  contains 
the  new  Palazzo  del  Govemo  in  the  Gothic  style  (1894)  and  a 
sutue  of  Liberty  (1876).  The  principal  church  (Pieve),  in 
classical  style,  dates  from  1826-1838,  and  contains  the  body  of 
St  Marinus.  The  old  church,  then  demolished,  is  first  mentioned 
in  1 1 13,  but  was  several  times  restored.  S.  Francesco  has 
some  paintings  by  Niccolo  Alunno  of  Foh'gno  and  other  later 
artists,  and  a  pretty  loggia.  The  museum  contains  a  few  pictures 
01  various  sdMx>1s  and  some  Umbrian  antiquities.  Bartolommeo 
Bor^iesi,  the  eptgraphist  and  numismatist,  resided  here  from 
1821  until  his  death  in  i860.  The  Borgo  at  the  base  of  the  rock 
is  a  chiefly  commercial  village. 

.  The  supreme  power  of  the  republic  resides  in  the  general 
assembly  (Arringo)_  which  meets  twice  a  year.  It  is  governed 
by  two  CapUani  ReggerUi,  ttlecttd  twice  a  year  from  the  60 
life-members  ot  the  Great  Council,  which  is  composed  of  20 
representatives  of  the  nobility,^  20  of  the  landowners  and  20  of 
the  citizens.  They  are  assisted  by  a  small  committee  of  1 2  of  the 

*  Noc  a  few  Italians  possess  titl^  of  nobility  of  San  Marino. 


Great  CoundL  The  available  armed  forces  of  the  republic  form 
a  total  of  about  1200  men,  all  citizens  able  to  bear  arms  being 
technically  obliged  to  d6  so  from  the  age  of  16  to  60  years.  San 
Marino  issues  its  own  postage-stamps,  and  makes  thereby  a 
considerable  income.  It  also  issues  its  own  copper  coinage, 
which  circulates  in  Italy  also;  but  Italian  money  is  current  for 
the  higher  values.  Most  of  the  republic  falls  within  the  diocese 
of  Montefeltro,  a  small  portion  within  that  of  Rimini. 

See  C.  Ricct,  La  RcpMiica  di  San  Marino  (Bergamo,  1903). 

SAN  MARTIN,  J0S6  DB  (1778-1850),  South  American  soldier 
and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Yapeyfi  on  the  Uruguay  river  on 
the  25th  of  February  1778.  His  father  was  a  captain  in  the 
Spaiiish  army,  and  young  San  Martin  was  taken  to  Madrid 
and  educated  for  a  military  career.  He  served  in  the  Moorish 
wars  and  in  the  great  struggle  against  Napoleon,  and  his  dis- 
tinguished conduct  at  the  baf  tie  of  Baylen  brought  him  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1812  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
government  of  Buenos  Aires  in  the  struggle  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Argentinxu  He  was  appointed  early  in  1814  to  the 
command  of  the  revolutionary  army  operating  against  the 
ro}ralists  on  the  borders  of  Upper  Peru.  But  he  soon  resigned 
his  command,  realising  that  for  the  permanent  success  of  the 
revolutionary  cause  it  was  necessary  first  to  oust  the  Spaniards 
from  Chile  and  then  to  organize  an  expedition  thence  against 
the  stronghold  of  Spanish  power  on  Pem.  With  this  end  in  view 
he  secured  his  appointment  to  the  governorship  of  the  province 
of  Cuyo,  bordering  on  the  Chilean  Andes,  and  established  him- 
self at  Mcndoza,  where  he  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Chile. 
Assisted  by  Bernardo  O'Higgins,  he  rallied  the  Chilean  patriots 
who  had  fled  across  the  mountains  after  their  defeat  at  Rancagua; 
he  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  Argentine  government,  and 
after  two  years  succeeded  in  raising  a  well-trained  army  of 
Chileans  and  Argentines  and  in  collecting  the  material  resources 
necessary  for  a  crossing  of  the  Andes.  In  January  18 1 7  he  set  out 
on  his  enterprise.  By  the  swiftness  of  his  movements'and  by  a 
clever  feint  he  evaded  opposition,  and  he  led  his  army,  of  about 
3000  infantry  and  xooo  cavalry,  together  with  artillery  and  large 
baggage  trains,  through  a  barren  and  difficult  region,  and  over 
passes  13,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  victory  of  Chacabuco 
(Feb.  12, 181 7)  over  the  royalist  army  led  to  the  re-establishment 
of  a  nationalist  government  at  Santiago  under  Bernardo 
O'Higgins,  as  San  Martin  himself  wished  to  prepare  for  the 
invasion  of  Pern;  but  in  1818  he  took  command  of  the  Chilean 
forces  against  a  fresh  royalist  army,  and  by  his  victory  at  the 
river  Maipo  in  April  finally  secured  the  independence  of  Chile. 
This  left  him  free  to  organize  the  expedition  against  Pern,  and 
assisted  by  O'Higgins  and  the  Argentine  government,  he  pro- 
cured the  necessary  fleet  and  the  army.  He  set  out  in  August 
1820,  landed  his  forces  for  a  short  time  at  Pisco,  where  he  tried 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  viceroy  of  Lima,  and  then 
transported  hb  army  with  the  help  of  the  fleet  to  a  point  on  the 
coast  a  little  way  north  of  Lima.  Here  he  spent  .several  months 
of  inaaion,  hoping  that  the  demonstration  of  force  and  the 
influence  of  popular  feeling  would  lead  to  a  peaceful  withdrawal 
of  the  Spaniards.  In  July  1821  the  Spaniards  evacuated  Lima, 
San  Martin  entered  the  city,  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Peru 
and  assumed  the  reins  of  government  with  the  title  of  Protector. 
His  position,  however,  was  far  from  secure.  The  royalist  party, 
never  having  been  decisively  crashed,  organized  risings  in  the 
interior,  and  San  Martin  was  embarrassed  by  the  jealousy  which 
his  authority  roused  among  the  patriots,  and  by  the  rivalry  of 
Bolivar,  who  had  arrived  with  an  army  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  Peru.  San  Martin  resigned  his  authority  on  the  20th  of 
September  1823  and  left  the  country.  He  q)ent  a  short  time  in 
Chile  and  in  Argentina,  but  his  many  enemies  had  embittered 
popular  feeling  against  him,  and  constant  attempts  were  made 
to  involve  him  in  political  intrigues.  Unable  to  live  a  peaceful 
private  life,  he  was  compelled  to  exile  himself  in  Europe,  where 
he  lived,  often  in  great  poverty,  till  his  death  at  Boulogne  on  the 
X7th  of  August  X850. 

San  Martin  did  more  than  any  man  for  the  cause  of  independence  in 
the  Argentine,  Chile  and  Peru.    He  was  not  only  an  able  soldier;  tn 
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the  clearness  with  which  he  realized  that  the  independence  of  each 
state  could  only  be  secured  b)r  the  co-operation  of  all,  and  in  tlie 
perseverance  with  which  he  carried  his  views  into  execution  he  showed 
nimseU  a  far-seeing  and  honest  statesman. 

See  W.  Pilling.  Emancipation  of  South  America  (London,  1893)1  a 
translation  of  B.  Mitre's  life  of  San  Martin;  P.  B.  Figueroa,  utuio' 
nario  biografico  de  Chile  (Santiago,  1888)  and  J.  B.  Suarez,  Rasgos 
biograficos  de  hombres  nolabtes  de  Chile  (Valparaiso.  1886),  both 
giving  sketches  of  prominent  characters  in  Chilean  history.  See  also 
works  on  the  [>erio(d  mentioned  under  Chile:  Bibliograpny. 

SANMICHELE.  MICHELB  (1484-1559).  Italian  architect, 
was  bom  in  San  Michde  near  Verona.  He  learnt  the  elements 
of  his  profession  from  his  father  Giovanni  and  his  uncle  Barto- 
lommeo,  who  both  practised  as  architects  at  Verona  with  much 
success.  He  went  at  an  early  age  to  Rome  to  study  classic 
sculpture  and  architecture.  Among  his  earliest  works  are  the 
duomo  of  Monte&ascone  (an  octagonal  building  surmounted 
with  a  cupola),  the  church  of  San  Domenico  at  Orvicto,  and 
several  palaces  at  both  places.  He  also  executed  a  fine  tomb 
in  S.  Domenico.  He  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  military 
architect,  and  was  much  employed  by  the  signoria  of  Venice, 
not  only  at  home,  but  also  in  strengthening  the  fortifications 
of  Corfu,  Cyprus  and  Candia.  One  of  Sanmichele's  most  graceful 
designs  is  the  Cappella  de'  Pcregrini  in  the  church  of  S»  Bernardino 
at  Verona — square  outside  and  circular  within,  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  He  built  a  c^eat  number  of  fine  palaces  at  Verona, 
including  those  of  Canossa,  Bevilacqua  and  Pompci,  as  well 
as  the  graceful  Ponte  Nuovo.  In  1527  Sanmichele  began  to 
transform  the  fortifications  of  Verona  according  to  the  newer 
system  of  comer  bastions — a  system  for  the  advancement  of 
which  he  did  much  valuable  service.  His  last  work,  begun  in 
1559,  was  the  round  church  of  the  Madonna  di  Campagna,  i)  m. 
from  Verona  on  the  road  to  Venice.  Like  most  other  distin- 
guished architects  of  his  time  he  wrote  a  work  on  classic  archi- 
tecture, /  Cinque  Ordini  ddV  archiUUura,  printed  at  Verona 

in  1735. 

See  Ronzani  and  LucioIH,  Fabhriche .  ,  .  di  M.  Sanmickde 
(Venice.  1832) ;  and  Selva,  Eiogio  di  Sanmichele  (Rome,  1814). 

SAN  MIGUEL,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  San  Miguel, 
Salvador;  80  m.  E.  by  S.  of  San  Salvador,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  San  Miguel 
or  Jucuapa  (7120  ft.).  Pop.  (1905)  about  35,000.  San  Miguel 
is  an  important  and  attractive  city,  although  the  extensive 
swamps  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  render  malaria  common. 
It  posse^es  several  handsome  churches,  municipal  buildings, 
law  courts  and  two  well-equipped  hospitals.  Near  it  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Indian  town.  San  Miguel  has  a  flourishing 
trade  in  indigo,  grain,  mbber  and  cattle.  Its  port  is  La  Union 
iq.v.).  San  Miguel  was  founded  in  1530  by  Spanish  settlers,  and 
became  a  city  in  1586.  Its  fairs  formerly  attracted  merchants 
from  all  parts  of  Salvador,  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  and  it  is 
now  third  in  size  among  the  cities  of  the  republic 

SAN  MIGUEL  DE  MAYUMO.  a  town  of  the  province  of 
Bulacan,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  about  40  m.  N.  of  Manila. 
Pop.  (1903)  14,919.  In  1903,  after  the  census  had  been  taken, 
San  Ildefonso  (pop.  5326)  was  annexed  to  San  Miguel.  It  has  a 
cool  and  very  healthy  climate,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  have  acquired  much  wealth  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice.  Sugar-cane,  Indian  com  and  cotton  are  also 
produced  in  abundance,  and  cattle  are  raised.  Near  the  town 
are  iron  mines  and  quarries  of  limestone,  and  on  the  neighbouring 
mountains  are  forests  containing  valuable  hardwood  timber. 
About  8  m.  N.E.  are  the  medicinal  springs  of  Sibul,  to  which 
large  numbers  of  patients  from  the  neighbouring  provinces 
come.  The  San  Miguel  river,  which  flows  near,  affords  a  means 
of  transportation,  and  the  town  has  considerable  commerce. 
Some  beautiful  furniture  is  made  out  of  the  hardwood  from  the 
mountains,  and  cotton  fabrics  are  woven  in  considerable  quantities 
by  the  women.  The  principal  language  is  Tagalog.  The  chief 
buildings  were  destroyed  in  1901  in  a  fire  started  by  a  band  of 
thieves. 

SAN  MIN1AT0,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Tuscany,  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Florence,  a6  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Florence  by  the 


railway  to  Pisa,  512  ft.  above  sea-level,  on  a  hill  2  m.  S.  of  the 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  4421  (town);  20,242  (commune).  Its 
cathedral  dates  from  the  loth  century.  It  was  remodelled 
in  1488,  and  has  a  facade  decorated  with  disks  of  majolica. 
It  manufactures  glass,  olive  oil,  leather  and  hats.  It  has  a 
castle  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  the  residence  of  the  imperial 
governors  of  Tuscany  from  1226  to  1286,  and  from  them  bears 
the  name  of  San  Miniato  al  Tedesco. 

SANNAZARO,  JACOPO  (1458-1530),  Italian  poet  of  the 
Renaissance,  was  born  in  1458  at  Naples  cf  a  noble  family, 
said  to  have  been  of  Spanish  origin,  which  had  its  seat  at  San 
Nazaro  near  Pavia.  His  father  died  during  the  boyhood  of 
Jacopo,  who  was  brought  up  at  Nocera  Inferiore.  He  afterwards 
studied  at  Naples  under  Giovanni  Pontanus,  when,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  he  assumed  the  name  Actius  Syncerus, 
by  which  he  is  occasionally  referred  to.  After  the  death  of  his 
mother  he  went  abroad — driven,  we  are  told,  by  the  pangs  of 
despised  love  for  a  certain  Carmosina,  whom  he  has  celebrated 
in  his  verse  under  various  names;  but  of  the  details  of  his 
travels  nothing  is  recorded.  On  his  return  he  speedily  achieved 
fame  as  a  poet  and  place  as  a  courtier,  receiving  from  Frederick 
III.  as  a  country  residence  the  Villa  Mergillina  near  Naples. 
When  his  patron  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  France  in  150Z 
he  was  accompanied  by  Sannazaro,  who  did  not  return  to  Italy 
till  after  his  death  (1504).  The  later  years  of  the  poet  seem  to 
have  been  spent  at  Naples.    He  died  on  the  37th  of  April  1530. 

The  Arcadia  of  Sannazaro,  begun  in  early  life  and  puDlished  in 
150^,  is  a  somewhat  affected  ana  insipid  Italian  pastoral,  in  which 
in  alternate  prose  and  verse  the  scenes  and  occupations  of  pastoral 
life  are  described.  Sec  Schcrillo's  edition  (Turin,  1888).  His  now 
seldom  read  Latin  poem  De  partu  Virginis,  which  gained  for  him  the 
name  of  the  "  Christian  Virgil,"  appeared  in  1526,  and  his  collected 
Scnetti  e  canzoni  in  1530. 

SAN  NICOLAS  de  LOS  ARROYOS,  a  town  and  river  port  oC 
Argentina,  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Paran&,  150  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  the  dty  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Pop.  (1904,  estimate),  18,000.  It  is  a  flourishing  commercial 
town,  and  a  port  of  call  both  for  river  and  ocean-going  steamers 
of  medium  tonnage.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Buenos  Aires  & 
Rosario,  and  the  terminus  of  a  branch  from  Pergamino  of  the 
Central  Argentine  railway,  and  exports  wheat,  flour,  wool  and 
frozen  mutton.  The  town  is  the  judicial  centre  for  the  northern 
district  of  Buenos  Aires.  San  Nicolis  was  fotmdcd  in  1749 
by  Jos£  de  AgutUar  on  lands  given  for  that  purpose  by  his  wife 
(nee  Ugarte).  Its  growth  was  very  slow  until  near  the  end  of 
the  19th  century. 

SAN  PABLO,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Laguna,  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands,  9J  m.  S.  of  Laguna  de  Bay  and  about  35  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Manila.  Pop.  (1903)  22,612.  It  is  an  important  road 
centre,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  five  small  mountain  lakes.  Coco- 
nut palms  grow  in  great  abundance  in  the  town  and  viunity, 
and  copra  is  the  principal  product;  hemp  and,  to  a  less  degree, 
rice,  are  grown  here.   The  language  is  Tagalog. 

SANQUHAR,  a  royal  and  police  burgh  of  Dumfriesshizc, 
Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  1379.  It  is  situated  on  the  Nith,  26  m. 
N.W.  of  Dumfries  by  the  Glasgow  &  South -Western  railway. 
It  became  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1484  and  a  royal  burgh  in  1596, 
and  was  the  scene  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Covenanters'  Declara- 
tion, attached  to  the  market  cross  in  1680  by  Richard  Cameron 
and  in  1685  by  James  Renwick.  The  industries  include  coal- 
mining and  the  making  of  bricks  and  tiles,  spades  and  Novels. 
The  coal-field,  measuring  7  m.  long  by  2}  m.  broad,  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  shire  and  is  the  main  source  of  supply  for 
Dumfries  and  other  towns.  The  cattle  and  sheep  fairs  are 
important,  and  an  agricultural  show  is  held  every  May.  Sanquhar 
Castle,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Nith,  once  belonged  to  the 
Crichtons,  ancestors  of  the  marquess  of  Bute,  but  is  now  a  ruin. 
Eliock  House,  in  the  parish,  was  the  birthplace  of  James  ("  tlie 
Admirable  ")  Crichton  in  1560. 

SAN  REMO,  a  seaport  of  Liguria,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Porto  Maurizio,  on  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  9}  m.  E.  of  Venti- 
miglia  by  rail,  and  84  m.  S.W.  of  Genoa.  Pop.  (1901)  17,114 
(town);  20,027  (commune).    Climbing  the  slope  of  a  steep  hiS 
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it  looks  south  over  a  small  l>ay,  aod,  protected  towards  the  north 

by  hills  rising  gradually  from  500  to  8000  ft.,  it  is  in  climate 

one  of  the  most  favoured  places  on  the  whole  coast,  a  fact  which 

accounts  for  the  great  reputation  as  a  winter  resort  which  it 

has  enjoyed  since  1S61.    The  older  town,  with  its  narrow  steep 

streets  and  lofty  sombiv  houses  protected  against  earthquakes 

by  arches  connecting  them,  contrasts  with  the  new  visitors' 

town,  containing  all  the  public  buildings,  which  has  grown 

up  at  the  foot  of  the  hilL   The  fort  of  S.  Tccla  protects  the  small 

harbour,  sheltered  by  its  sickle-shaped  mole,  1300  ft.  long.   The 

promenade  of  San  Remo  is  the  Corso  dell'  Imperatrice,  running 

from  the  main  street,  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuete,  along  the  coast 

to  the  Giardino  dell'  Imperatrice;  it  is  a  broad  road  shaded 

by  palm-trees,  and  was,  like  the  garden,  constructed  at  the 

expense  of  the  empress  Maria  Alexandrovna  of  Russia  (d.  1880). 

The  Villa  Thiem  has  a  valuable  picture-gallery,  containing 

for  the  most  part  examples  of  the  great  ijth-centary  masters 

of  the  Netherlands.    Besides  the  Gothic  ex-cathedral  of  San 

Sixo,  the  white-domed  church  of  the  ^ladonna  della  Costa,  at  the 

top  of  the  old  town,  may  be  mentioned.   In  front  of  it  is  a  large 

hospitaL    On  the  east  of  the  harbour,  the  promenade  along  the 

coast  is  called  the  Passeggiata  Imperatore  Fedcrico  in  memory 

of  the  German  emperor  Frederick,  whose  visit  to  the  town  in 

1887-1888  greatly  increased  its  repute  as  a  winter  resort. 

Flowers,  especially  roses  and  carnations,  are  extensively  grown 

for  export,  and  olives,  lemons  and  palms  are  also  cultivated. 

San  Remo  appears  to  have  been  dependent  on  Genoa  in  its  early 
days,  but  became  Independent  in  1361.  In  15^  the  town  was 
attacked  by  Barbarossa,  and  in  1625  By  the  French  and  Savoyards. 
The  Genoese,  against  whose  encroach  ments  it  had  long  defended  its 
independence,  subjugated  it  in  1753;  in  1797  it  was  incorporated  in 
the  Ligurian  republic,  and  in  1814  passed  to  Piedmont. 

SAN  SALVADOR,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Salvador; 
situated  in  the  valley  of  Las  Hamacas,  on  the  river  Asalguate, 
at  an  altitude  of  21 15  ft.,  and  30  m.  inland  from  the  Pacific. 
Pop.  (1905)  about  60,000.  San  Salvador  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Santa  Ana  on  the  north-west  and  with  the  Pacific  ports 
of  La  Libertad  and  Acajutla.  In  addition  to  the  government 
offices,  its  buildings  include  a  handsome  university,  a  wooden 
cathedra],  a  national  theatre,  an  academy  of  science  and  litera- 
ture, a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  astronomical  observatory  and 
a  number  of  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions.  There  are 
two  large  parks  and  an  excellent  botanical  garden.  In  the 
Plaza  Morazan,  the  largest  of  many  shady  squares,  is  a  handsome 
bronze  and  marble  monument  to  the  last  president  of  united 
Central  America,  from  whom  the  plaza  takes  its  name.  San 
Salvador  is  the  only  city  in  the  republic  which  has  important 
manufactures;  these  include  the  production  of  soap,  candles, 
ice,  shawls  and  scarves  of  silk,  cotton  cloth,  cigars,  flour  and 
spirits.  The  city  is  admirably  policed,  has  an  abundant  water 
supply,  and  can  in  many  respects  compare  favourably  with  the 
smaller  provincial  capitals  of  Europe  and  America.  It  was 
founded  by  Don  Jorge  de  Alvarado  in  1528,  at  a  spot  near  the 
present  site,  to  which  it  was  transferred  in  1539.  Except  for 
the  year  1839-1840  it  has  been  the  capital  of  the  republic  since 
1834.    It  was  temporarily  ruined  by  earthquakes  in  1854  and 

1873.  

SARS-CULOTTES  (French  for  "  without  knee-breeches  "),  the 

term  originally  given  during  the  early  years  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  ill-dad  and  ill-equipped  volunteers  of  the 
Revdutionary  army,  and  later  applied  generally  to  the  ultra- 
democrats  of  the  Revolution.  They  were  for  the  most  part  men 
of  the  poorer  classes,  or  leaders  of  the  populace,  but  during  the 
Terror  public  functionaries  and  persons  of  good  education  styled 
themselves  cUoyens  sans-culotUs.  The  distinctive  costume  of 
the  typical  sans-culotte  was  the  pantalon  (long  trousers) — in 
place  of  the  culotUs  worn  by  the  upper  classes— the  carmagnole 
(short-skirted  coat)/  the  red  cap  of  liberty  and  sabots  (wooden 
shoes).  The  influence  of  the  Sans-culottes  ceased  with  the 
reaction  that  followed  the  fall  of  Robespierre  (July  1794)1  and 
tht  name  itself  was  proscribed.  In  the  Republican  Calendar 
the  complementary  days  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  at  first 
called  S^ns-culottides;   this  name  was,   however,  suppressed 


by  the  Convention  when  the  constitution  of  the  year  III.  (1795) 
was  adopted,  that  ot  jours  complhnentaires  being  substituted. 

SAN  SEBASTIAN  (Basque  Iruchulo),  a  seaport  and  the 
capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Guipfizcoa,  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  on  the  Northern  railway  from  Madrid  to  France. 
Pop.  (1900)  37,812.  In  x886  San  Sebastian  became  the  summer 
residence  of  the  court.  The  influx  of  visitors,  attracted  by  the 
presence  of  the  royal  family,  by  the  prolonged  local  festivities, 
the  bull-fights  and  the  bathing,  increases  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  in  summer  to  about  50,000.  The  city  occupies 
a  narrow  sandy  peninsula,  which  terminates  on  the  northern 
or  seaward  side  in  a  lofty  mass  of  sandstone,  Monte  UrguU; 
it  is  flanked  on  the  east  by  the  estuary  of  the  river  Urum£a, 
on  the  west  by  the  broad  bay  of  La  Concha.  The  old  town, 
rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  18 13,  lies  partly  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Urgull,  partly  on  its  lower  slopes.  Until  1863  it  was  enclosed 
by  walls  and  ramparts,  and  a  strong  fort,  the  Castillo  de  la  Mola, 
still  crowns  the  heights  of  Urgull.  There  ^are  also  batteries  and 
redoubts  facing  landward  and  seaward  below  this  fort;  but  the 
other  defences  have  been  either  razed  or  disinantled.  The 
Alameda,  one  of  many  fine  avenues,  was  laid  out  on  the  site  of 
the  chief  landward  wall,  and  separates  the  old  town  from  the 
new — in  which  the  houses  are  uniformly  modem,  and  built 
in  straight  streets  or  regular  series  of  squares.  The  bay  of  La 
Concha  has  a  broad  sandy  shore,  the  Playa  de  Baitos,  admirable 
for  bathing  and  sheltered  from  sea-winds  by  the  rocky  islet  of 
Santa  Clara.  Its  centre  is  faced  by  the  casino,  a  handsome 
building,  and  the  summer  palace  and  park  of  Miramar  occupy 
ttie  rising  ground  towards  its  western  extremity.  The  other 
noteworthy  buildings  are  the  bull-ring,  capxable  of  seating  10,000 
spectators,  the  theatre,  fine  provincial  and  municipal  halls, 
barracks,  a  hospital,  a  Jesuit  college,  the  American  International 
School  for  girls,  and  many  other  schools.  There  are  numerous 
breweries,  saw  and  flour  mills,  and  manufactures  of  preserves, 
soap,  candles,  glass  and  paper,  especially  in  the  biisy  suburb 
that  has  sprung  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Urumda.  The 
fisheries  are  important.  The  harbour  consists  of  three  artificial 
basins,  opening  into  La  Concha  Bay,  and  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  old  town;  it  is  chiefly  frequented  by  coasting  and  fishing 
vessels,  and  cannot  accommodate  large  shipn.  From  its  position 
near  the  frontier  San  Sebastian  was  long  a  first-class  fortress, 
and  has  sustained  many  sieges.  The  last  and  most  memorable 
was  in  August  i8ij,  when  the  allied  British,  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  armies  under  Lord  Wellington  captured  the  city  from 
the  French,  and  then  sacked  and  burned  it. 

SAN  SEPOLCRO,  or  Borco  S.  Sepoix:ro,  a  town  and  episcopal 
see  of  Tuscany,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Arezzo,  from  which 
it  is  28  m.  N.E.  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  4537  (town);  9077  (com- 
mune). It  is  situated  1083  ft.  above  sea-level,  on  the  Tiber. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Piero  dclla  Franccsca  (14  20-1493)  and 
of  RafTacUo  del  CoIIe  (1490-1540),  a  pupil  of  Raphael.'  The 
Romanesque  cathedral  and  the  picture-gallery  contain  works 
by  both  these  artists. 

SAN  SEVERING  (anc.  Seplempeda),  a  tov^n  and  episcopal  see 
of  the  Marches,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Macerata,  from  which 
it  is  18  m,  W.  by  S.  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  3227  (town);  14,932 
(commune).  The  lower  town  is  situated  781  ft.  above  sea-level, 
and  contains  the  new  cathedral  of  S.  Agostino,  with  a  fine 
altar-piece  by  Pinturicchio  (1489).  The  Palazzo  Comunalc 
has  some  interesting  pictures  by  artists  of  the  Marches.  Lorenzo 
and  Giacomo  Salimbeni  da  San  Scverino,  who  painted  an 
im|x>rtant  series  of  frescoes  in  the  oratory  of  S.  Giovanni  Battisla 
at  Urbino  in  1416,  were  natives  of  the  town.  So  was  also  the 
later  master  Lorenzo  di  Maestro  Alessandro,  of  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  whose  pictures  are  mainly  to  be  found  in  the 
Marches.  The  old  cathedral  of  S.  Scverino  is  in  the  upper  town 
(1139  ft.  above  sea-level);  it  contains  frescoes  by  the  two 
Salimbeni,  while  an  altar-piece  by  Niccolo  Alunno  of  Foligno 
(1468)  has  been  removed  hence  to  the  picture  gallery.  The 
ancient  Septempeda  lay  i  m.  below  the  modem  town,  on  the 
branch  road  which  ran  from  Nuceria  CamcUaria,  on  the  Via 
Flaminia;  and  here  the  road  divided — one  branch  going  to 
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Ancona  and  the  other  through  Tolentinum  to  Urbs  Salvia  and 
Firmum.  No  ruins  of  the  old  town  exist,  but  a  considerable 
number  of  inscriptions  have  been  found,  from  which  it  may 
be  gathered  that  it  was  a  cdonia. 

SAN  SEVERO,  a  city  in  Apulia,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Foggia,  from  which  it  is  17  m.  N.N.W.  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901) 
28,550.  San  Severo  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  spurs  of  Monte  Gargano, 
2Qa  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  (since  1580), 
and  has  some  remains  of  its  old  fortifications.  San  Severo 
dates  from  the  middle  ages.  It  was  laid  in  ruins  by  Frederick  11., 
and  in  1053  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  by  Robert  Guiscard  over 
the  papal  troops  under  Leo  IX.  In  1799  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  French  and  again  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  over- 
lordship  was  held  in  succession  by  the  Benedictines  of  the  abbey 
of  Torre  Maggiore,  the  Knights  Templars,  the  crown  of  Naples 
and  the  Sangro  family  (commendatories  of  Torre  Maggiore). 
In  1637, 1838  and  1851  the  town  suffered  from  earthquakes. 

SAN-SHUI,  a  treaty  port  in  the  province  of  Kwang-tung, 
China,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  West  river,  99  m.  from  Canton, 
opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1897.  Pop.  about  5000.  Its  position  is 
at  the  junction  of  the  North  and  West  rivers,  and  it  is  favourably 
situated  as  a  distributing  centre  for  foreign  goods.  Two  lines 
of  steamers  converge  at  San-shui,  from  Canton  and  Hong-Kong 
respectively.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  handsome  wall  built 
in  the  i6th  century,  but  within  this  rampart  the  houses  are  mean. 
The  foreign  trade  shows  little  signs  of  expansion.  In  1902  the 
net  foreign  imports  amounted  in  value  to  £474ii75>  &nd  in  1904 
to  only  £380,000,  while  the  exports  during  the  same  two  years 
amounted  to  £325,000  and  £317,000  respectively.  The  direct 
foreign  trade  in  1908  was  £507,837.  There  is  a  large  junk  traffic, 
and  the  local  likin  station  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  province. 

SANSKRIT,  the  name  applied  by  Hindu  scholars  to  the 
ancient  literary  language  of  India.  The  word  saifuk^ita  is  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb  ibar(Ar),  "  to  make  "  (cognate  with 
Latin  cre^),  with  the  preposition  fain,  "  together  "  (cog.  A/ia, 
hlibtt  Eng.  "  same  ")•  &nd  has  probably  to  be  taken  here  tn  the 
sense  of  "  completely  formed  "  or  "  accurately  made,  polished, 
refined  " — some  noun  meaning  "  speech  "  (csp.  bhOshd)  being 
either  expressed  or  understood  with  it.  The  term  was,  doubtless, 
originally  adopted  by  native  grammarians  to  distinguish  the 
literary  language  from  the  uncultivated  popular  dialects — the 
forerunners  of  the  modern  vernaculars  of  northern  India — ^which 
bad  developed  side  by  side  with  it,  and  which  were  called  (from 
the  same  root  kar^  but  with  a  different  preposition)  PrSk^Ua^ 
i.e.  either  "  derived  "  or  "  natural,  common  "  forms  of  speech. 
This  designation  of  the  literar;,'  idiom,  being  intended  to  imply 
a  language  regulated  by  conventional  rules,  also  involves  a 
distinction  between  the  grammatically  fixed  language  of  Br&h- 
manical  India  and  an  earlier,  less  settled,  phase  of  the  same 
language  exhibited  in  the  Vedic  writings.  For  convenience  the 
Vcdic  language  is,  however,  usually  included  in  the  term,  and 
scholars  generally  distinguish  between  the  V^dic  and  the  classical 
Sanskrit. 

I.  Sanskrit  Langi7age 

The  Sanskrit  language,  with  its  old  and  modem  descendants, 
represents  the  easternmost  branch  of  the  great  Indo-Germanic, 
or  Ar^'an,  stock  of  speech.  Philological  research  has  clearly 
established  the  fact  that  the  Indo-Aryans  must  originally  have 
immigrated  into  India  from  the  north-west.  In  the  oldest 
literary  documents  hsinded  down  by  them  their  gradual  advance 
can  indeed  be  traced  from  the  slopes  of  eastern  Kabulistan 
down  to  the  land  of  the  five  rivers  (Punjab),  and  thence  to  the 
plains  of  the  YamunA  (Jumna)  and  Gangk  (Ganges).  Numerous 
special  coincidences,  both  of  language  and  mythology,  between 
the  Vedic  Aryans  and  the  peoples  of  Iran  also  show  that  these 
two  members  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  must  have  remained 
in  close  connexion  for  some  considerable  period  after  the  others 
had  separated  from  them. 

The  origin  of  comparative  philology  dates  from  the  time  when 
European  scholars  became  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
iuicient  language  of  India.    Before  that  time  classical  Kholars 


had  been  unable  to  determine  the  true  relations  between  the 
then  known  languages  of  our  stock.  This  fact  alone  shows  the 
importance  of  Sanskrit  for  comparative  research.  Though  its 
value  in  this  respect  has  perhaps  at  times  been  overrated,  it 
may  still  be  considered  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  old  mother- 
tongue.  Indeed,  s6  far  as  direct  documentary  evidence  goes, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  surviving  daughter;  for  none  of  the 
other  six  principal  members  of  the  family  have  left  any  literary 
monimients,  and  their  original  features  have  to  be  reproduced, 
as  best  they  can,  from  the  materials  supplied  by  their  own 
daughter  Unguages:  such  is  the  case  as  regards  the  Iranic, 
Hellenic,  Italic,  Celtic,  Teutonic  and  Letto-Skvic  languages. 
To  the  Sanskrit  the  antiquity  and  extent  of  its  literary  docu- 
ments, the  transparency  of  its  grammatical  structure,  the 
comparatively  primitive  state  of  its  accent  system,  and  the 
thorough  grammatical  treatment  it  has  early  received  at  the 
hand  of  native  scholars  must  ever  secure  the  foremost  place  in 
the  (x>mparative  study  0/  Indo-(}ermanic  speech: 

The  Sanskrit  alphabet  consists  of  the  following  aounds}— 
(fc)  Fourteen  vowels,  via: 

Ten  simple  vowels :  a,  S,  i ,  I,  ti,  A,  (.  f •  /  (J) ;  and    ^^^nAtt 

Four  diphthongs:  i,  Ai,  6,  Au.  . 

(Jb)  Thirty-three  consonants,  viz. : 
Five  series  of  routes  and  nasals: 
guttural :  k  kk  f  gk$ 
palatal:  eckjjk  M 
lingual :  $tki4k9 
dental:  tlkddkn 
labial:  ppkbbkm; 
Four  semivowels:  yrlv  (v) 

Three  sibilants;  palatal  i  ((),  lingual  f  (<Jb),  dental  s;  Bad 
A  soft  aspirate:  a. 
(c)  Three  unoriginal  sounds,  viz. 

nsarga  ik),  a  hard  aspirate,  standing  mostly  for  original 

«  or  r;  and  two  nasal  sounds  of  less  close  contact  than 

the  mute-nasals,  viz.  anusoAra  {tfi)  and  anunAsika  {tk). 

As  regards  the  vowels,  a  prominent  feature  of  the  language 

is  the  prevalence  of  a-sounds,  these  being  about  twice  as      -.      -^ 

frequent  as  all  the  others,  including  diphthongs  taken       »'-'—— 

together  (Whitney). 

The  absence  of  the  short  vowels  i  and  8  from  the  Sanskrit  alpha- 
bet, and  the  fact  that  Sanskrit  shows  the  a-vowel  where  other 
vowels  appear  in  other  languages^-e.f.  bkamntam  >  ♦fporra, 
ferenlem;  janas"  yhet,  fenttf-^were  formerly  considered  as  strong 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  more  primitive  state  of  the  Sanskrit  vowel 
system  as  compared  with  that  of  the  sister  languages.  Recent 
research  has,  however,  shown  pretty  conclusively  from  certain 
indications  in  the  Sanskrit  language  itself  that  the  latter  must  at 
one  time  have  possessed  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  three 
vowel-sounds,  and  that  the  differentiation  of  the  original  a-Sound 
must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  before  the  separation  of  the 
languages.  Thus,  Sans,  carali,  he  walks,  would  seem  to  require  an 
original  kiriii  (Gr.  xiXu  -  gudetit  Lat.  colit),  as  otherwise  the 
guttural  k  could  not  have  changed  to  the  palatal  c  (see  below) ;  and 
similariy  Satis.  jAnu,  knce.sccms  to  stand  toTginu  (Lat.  f«iiii,Gr.  yi^. 
Not  impossibly,  however,  this  prevalence  of  pure  a-sounds  in  Sanskrit 
may  from  the  very  beginning  nave  been  a  mere  theoretical  or  graphic 
feature  of  the  language,  the  difference  of  pronunciation  having  not 
yet  been  pronounced  enough  for  the  early  grammarians  to  nave 
felt  it  necessary  to  dearly  distinguish  between  the  different  shade* 
of  a-sounds. 

The  vowels  i  and  0,  though  apparently  simple  sounds,  are  dasaed 
as  diphthongi>,  being  contracted  from  original  di  and  Au  respectively, 
and  liable  to  be  treated  as  such  in  the  phonetic  modifications  th^ 
have  to  undergo  before  any  vowel  except  A. 

As  regardfc  the  consonants,  two  of  the  five  series  of 
mutes,  the  palatal  and  lingual  series,  are  of  secondarv      Cte* 
(the  one  of  Indo-Iranian,  the  other  of  purely  Indian)      — egfsu 
growth. 

The  palatals  are,  as  a  rule,  derived  from  original  gutturals,  the 
modification  being  generally  due  to  the  influence  of  a  neighbouring 
palatal  sound  t  or  y.  or  i  (d).  The  surd  aspirate  ck,  in  words  of  Indo- 
Gcrmantc  origin,  almost  invariably  goes  back  to  original  sk:  «.#. 
chid-  ichind')  -  scindo,  vx^fw:  cMyd-mnA  (O.E.  icta,  shine); 
Sans.  gacchali^fiiicKH. 

The  palatal  sibilant  i  (pronounced  sk)  likewise  originated  from  a 
guttural  mute  k,  but  one  of  somewhat  different  phonetic  value  from 
that  represented  by  Sanskrit  k  or  e.  The  latter,  usually  designated 
by  ifl  (or  g),  is  frequently  liable  to  labializatbn  (or  dentalizat'ion) 
in  Greek,  probably  owing  to  an  original  pronundation  kw  (911): 
e.t.  katara^r^pet,  ultr;  while  the  former  (*»)  shows  invariably 
K  in  Greek,  and  a  sibilant  in  the  Lctto-Slavic  and  the  Indo-Iranian 
languaces:  ej.  ftun  (i«if)«KfaNr  (jiw),  canU,  Ger.  Uund;  daSam^ 
Mxo,  decemi  Goth,  tfiikun, ' 
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The  non-original  nature  of.  tKe  paUUla  betrays  itielf  even  in 
Sanskrit  by  tfieir  inabilitv  to  occur  at  the  end  of  a  word — e.g. 
ace  sdcom— Lat.  WKtm,  but  nom.  vtfA-**os— and  by  otherwise, 
frrauently  fevcrting  to^he  guttural  state. 

The  Unguab  dttfcr  in  pronunciation  from  the  dentals  in  their 
being  uttered  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  turned  up  to  the  dome  of 
the  palate,  whik  in  the  utterance  of  tM  dentab  it  ts  preoed  against 
the  upper  teeth,  not  against  the  upper  gums  as  is  dune  in  the  English 
dentab,  which  to  Hindus  sound  jnore  like  their  own  Unguals.  The 
latter,  when  occurring  in  words  of  Aryan  origin,  are,  as  a  rule, 
modifications  of  orisinal  dentals,  usually  accompanied  by  the  loss 
of  an  r  or  other  adjoining  ooiMonant;  but  more  commonly  they 
occur  in  words  of  foreign,  probably  non- Aryan,  origin.  Of  regular 
oocumnce  in  the  lai^uage,  however,  is  the  change  of  dental  n  into 
Ungual  9,  and  of  dental  s  into  lingual  f,  when  preceded  in  the  same 
word  by  certain  other  letters.  The  combination  kf  seems  sometimes 
to  stand  for  ks{?  ku)  as  in  Sans,  ak^,  Cr.  i{id»,  axle;  Sans,  dakskifta, 
Gr.  ttfcM  (but  Lat.  dexter);  sometimes  for  kt,  e.g.  Sans.  kskiU,  Cr. 
crfa-i*  (but  Sans,  kskiii ^Cr.  fj^Lrtt^ :  Sans,  takskan,  Cr.  rfarbv. 

The  sonant  aspirate  k  is  likewise  non-original,  bein^  usually  de- 
rived from  original  sonant  aspirated  mutes,  especially  gk,  e.t. 
ka^sa  "•  xV  (for  rp^)*  anser,  Cer.  Oans;  akam ^trC»,  ego,  Goth,,  ik..^ 

The  contact  of  final  and  initial  letters  of  words  in  the  same  sentence 
is  often  attended  in  Sanskrit  with  considerable  euphonic  modifica- 
tk>ns:  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowmg  how  far  the 
practice  of  the  vemacuhr  tannage  may  have  corresponded 
to  these  phonetic  theories.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
r.  that  a  good  deal  m  thb  respect  has  to  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  grammatical  reflection;  and  the  very  facilities  which  the  primitive 
structure  oS  the  hnguase  offered  for  grammatical  analysis  and  an 
insist  into  ^  principfes  of  internal  modification  may  have  given 
the  nrst  impulse  to  external  modifications  of  a  similar  kmd. 

None  of  the  cognate  languages  exhibits  in  so  transparent  a  manner 
as  the  Sinskrit  the  cardinal  principle  of  Indo-Cermanic  word- 
formation  by  the  addition  of  inflectional  endings — either  case-endings 
or  personal  terminations  (themselves  probably  original  roots) — 
to  stems  obtained,  mainly  by  means  of  suffixes,  from  mdbosyllabic 
roots,  with  or  without  internal,  m9difications. 

There  are  in  Sanskrit  declension  three  numbers  and  seven  cases, 
not  counting  the  vocative,  viz.  nominative,  accusative,  instru- 
mental (or  sociative),  dative,  ablative,  genitive  and 
locative.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  seven  cases 
appear,  however,  only  in  the  singular  of  o-stcms  and  of 
the  prooonunal  declension.  Otner  noun-stems  have  only  one  case- 
form  for  the  ablative  and  genitive  singular.  In  the  plural,  the 
ablative  everywhere  aiiares  its  form  with  the  dative  (excei>t  in  the 
personal  pronoun,  where  it  has  the  same  ending  as  in  the  singular), 
whilst  the  dual  shows  only  three  different  case-form»— one  for  the 
nominative  and  accusative,  another  for  the  instrumental,  dative, 
and  ablative,  and  a  third  for  the  genitive  and  k>cative. 

The  declension  of  o-stems  corresponding  to  the  first  and  second 
Latin  declensions  is  of  especial  interest,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  its  being  predominant  from  the  eariiest  time,  and  becoming  more 
and  more  so  with  the  development  of  the  hnguage,  but  because  it 
presenu  the  greatest  number  of  alternative  forms,  which  supply  a 
kind  of  test  for  determining  the  age  of  literary  productions,  a  test 
which  indeed  has  already  been  applied  to  some  extent  by  Professor 
Lanman,  in  his  excellent  Statistical  Account  cf  Noun  InftexioH  in 
tkt  Veda.    These  alternative  case-forms  are  : — 

1.  dsttv  and  Us  for  the  nominative  plural  masc  and  fem.:  e.g. 
cJedcos  and  ahUs'^equi  {eqwu).  The  forms  in  dsaj^— explained  by 
Bopp  as  the  sign  of  the  plural  as  applied  twice,  and  by  Schleicher 
as  tne  sign  of  the  .plural  as  added  to  the  nominative  ungular — 
occur  to  those  in  6s  (>.#.  the  ordinary  plural  ngn  as  added  to  the 
c-stcn)  in  the  l^igveda  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  2,  and  in  the  peculiar 
parts  of  the  Atharvaveda  in  that  of  i  to  25,  whilst  the  ending  As 
akMC  remains  in  the  later  language. 

2.  d  and  dui  for  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  of  neuters: 
as  70ftf,  yvgdtt«»{vyA,  juga.  The  proportion  of  tne  former  ending 
to  the  latter  in  the  Rik  is  1 1  to  7,  in  the  Atharvan  2  to  3,  whibt 
the  classical  Sanskrit  knows  only  tne  second  form. 

3.  sMis  and  dis  for  the  instrumental  plural  masc.  and  neuter, 
e.g.  dnAkis,  devAis.  In  the  ^ik  the  former  forms  are  to  the  btter 
in  the  proportk>n  of  5  to  6,  in  the  Atharvan  of  i  to  s,  while  in  the 
later  language  only  the  contracted  form  is  used.  The  same  con- 
traction »  found  in  other  languages;  but  it  U  doubtful  whether  it 
(fid  not  originate  independently  in  them. 

4.  d  and  dm  for  the  nominative  and  accusative  dual  masc.,  e.g. 
wkkd,  ■WrfM  — ajn>r<  In  the  ^ik  forms  in  d  outnumber  those  in  dti 
OMise  than  ^^t  times;  whilst  in  the  Atharvan,  on  the  contrary, 
those  in  te  (the  only  ending  used  in  the  classical  language)  occur 
five  tines  as  often  as  those  in  d. 

5.  d  and  ena  (end)  for  the  instrumental  singular  masc.  and  neut., 
as  dtmd,  ddmena  "done.  The  ending  ena  b  the  one  invariably  used 
in  the  later  language.  It  is  likewise  the  usual  form  in  the  Veda; 
but  in  a  number  of  cases  it  shows  a  final  long  vowel  which,  though 
it  may  be  entirely  due  to  metrical  reoutrements,  is  more  probably  a 
reiic  of  the  normal  instrumental  ending  d,  preserved  for  prosodic 
reasons.  For  the  simple  ending  d,  as  compared  with  that  in  ena. 
riuitanjf  Lanvan  maices  out  a  proportion  of  about  i  to  9  in  the 


Rigveda  (altogether  114  cases);  while  in  the  peculiar  parts  of  the 
Atharvan  he  finds  only  1 1  cases. 

6.  dm  and  dndm  (or  the  genitive  plural,  e.g.  (aivdm),  aivdndm 
— Tr«uv,  eouum  {equorum).  The  form  with  inserted  nasal  (doubt- 
less for  anamt  as  in  Zend  aipandm),  which  is  exclusively  used  in  the 
bter  language,  is  also  the  prevailing  one  in  the  ^k.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  genitives  of  a-stems  in  original  dm  (for  a-dm),  which 
also  appear  in  2end,  Professor  Lanman  enumerating  a  dozen  in- 
stances, some  of  which  are,  however,  doubtful,  while  others  are 
merely  conjectural. 

The  Sanskrit  verb  system  resembles  that  of  the  Greek  in  variety 
and  completeness.  While  the  Greek  excels  in  nicety  and  definite- 
ness  of  modal  distinction,  the  Sanskrit  surpasses  it  in  y  . 
primitiveitess  and  transparency  of  formation.  In  this  ^^Item 
part  of  the  grammatical  system  there  is,  however,  an  even  ^^ 
greater  difference  than  in  the  noun  inflection  between  the  Vedic  and 
the  classical  Sanskrit.  While  the  former  shows,  upon  the  whole, 
the  full  complement  of  modal  forms  exhibited  by  the  Greek,  the 
later  language  has  practically  discarded  the  subjunctive  mood.  The 
Indo-Aryans  never  succeeded  in  working  out  a  dear  formative  dis- 
tinction between  the  subjunctive  and  indicative  moods;  and.  their 
syntactic  requirements  becoming  more  and  more  limited,  they  at 
last  contented  themselves,  for  modal  expression,  with  a  present 
optative  and  imperative,  in  addition  to  the  indicative  tense-forms, 
and  a  little-used  aorist  optative  with  a  special  "  precative  "  or 
"  benedictive  "  meaning  attached  to  it. 

Another  part  of  the  verb  in  which  the  later  language  differs 
widely  from  Vedic  usage  is  the  infinitive.  The  language  of  the  old 
hymns  shows  a  considerable  variety  of  case-forms  oi  verbal  abstract 
nouns  with  the  function  of  infinitives,  a  certain  number  of  which 
can  still  be  traced  back  to  the  parent  language,  as,  for  instance, 
such  dative  forms  *as  jfp-ds««viv-ere;  sak-adkydi^txt^'^^l  dd'- 
mane '^i^pm;  dd'-vane ^hov^oL.  Further,  ji-ski,  "to  conquer," 
for  ji-si,  apparently  an  aorist  infinitive  with  the  dative  ending 
(parallel  to  the  radical  forms,  such  as  yudk-i,  "to  fi^ht,"  dzs'-i,  "to 
see  "),  thus  corresponding  to  the  Greek  aorist  infinitive  XSvot  (but  cf. 
also  Latin  da-re,  for  date,  es-se,  &c.).  The  classical  Sanskrit,  on 
the  other  hand,  practically  uses  only  one  infinitive  form,  viz.  the 
accusative  of  a  verbal  noun  in  /«,  e.g.  stkdtum,  etum,  corresponding 
to  the  Latin  supinum  datum.  Hum.  But.  as  in  Latin  another 
case,  the  ablative  (data),  of  the  same  abstract  noun  is  utilized  for 
a  similar  purpose,  so  the  Vedic  lan^age  makes  two  other  cases  do 
duty  as  infinitives,  viz.  the  dative  in  tave  {e.g.  ddtase,  and  the  an- 
omalous itavAi)  and  the  gen.-abl.  in  tos  {ddtos).  A  prominent  feature 
of  the  later  Sanskrit  syntax  is  the  so-called  gerund  or  indeclinable 
participle  in  Ivd,  apparently  the  instrumental  of  a  stem  in  tvd  (prob- 
ably a  derivative  from  that  in  tu),  as  well  as  the  gerund  in  3^0  (or 
tya  after  a  final  short  radical  vowel)  made  from  compound  verbs. 
The  old  language  knows  not  onlv  such  gerunds  in  tvd,  using  them, 
however,  very  sparingly,  but  also  corresponding  dative  forms  in 
hfdya  (yuktvdya)  and  the  curious  contracted  forms  in  M*  (AnrM, 
"  to  do  ").  And,  besides  those  in  ya  and  tya,  it  frequently  uses 
forms  with  a  final  long  vowel,  as  bnid'yd,  i-tyd,  thus  showing  the 
former  to  be  shortened  insitrumcntals  of^ abstract  nouns  in  i  and  ti. 

The  Sanskrit  verb,  like  the  Greek,  has  two  voices,  active  and 
middle,  called,  after  their  primary  functions,  parasm&i-pada^  "  word 
for  another,"  and  dtmane-tada,  "  word  for  one's  self."  While 
in  Greek  the  middle  forms  nave  to  do  duty  also  for  the  passive  in 
all  tenses  except  the  aorist  and  future,  the  Sanskrit,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  dcveroped  for  the  passive  a  special  present-stem  in  ya, 
the  other  tenses  being  supplied  by  the  corresponding  middle  forms, 
with  the  exctpption  of  the  third  person  singular  aonst,  for  which  a 
special  form  in  i  is  usually  assigned  to  the  passive. 

The  present  •stem  system  is  oy  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
whole  verb  system,  both  on  account  of  frequency  of  actual  occur- 
rence and  of  its  excellent  state  of  preservation.  It  is  with  regard 
to  the  different  ways  of  present-stem  formation  that  the  entire  stock 
of  assumed  roots  has  been  grouped  by  the  native  grammarians  under 
ten  different  classes.  These  classes  again  naturally  fall  under  two 
divisions  or  "  conjugations,"  with  this  characteristic  difference  that 
the  one  (corresponding  to  Gr.  conj.  in  u)  retains  the  same  stem 
(ending  in  a)  throughout  the  present  and  imperfect,  only  lengthening 
the  final  vowel  before  terminations  beginning  with  9  or  m  (not 
final);  while  the  other  (corresponding  to  that  in  itt)  shows  two 
different  forms  of  the  stem,  a  strong  and  a  weak  form,  according  as 
the  accent  falls  on  the  stem-syllable  or  on  the  personal  ending: 
e.g.  %  sing.  bk6ra-ti,  4ipu — 2  pi.  bhdra-tka,  4ip*n:  but  i-ti,  tUi 
—4-thd,  fT«  (for  irk):  X  sing,  st^^mit  orifi^v/ur-i  pL  st^u-mds 
(rr6prv>Mi). 

As  several  of  the  personal  endings  show  a  decided  similanty  to 
personal  or  demonstrative  pronouus.  it  b  highly  probable  that,  as 
might  indeed  be  a  priori  expected,  all  or  most  of  them  arc  of  pro- 
nominal origin — though,  owing  to  their  expG«ed  position  and 
consequent  decay,  their  original  form  and  identity  cannot  now  be 
determined  with  certainty.  The  active  singular  terminations,  with 
the  exception  of  the  second  person  of  the  imperative,  are  unaccented 
and  of  comparatively  light  appearance;  while  those  of  the  dual 
and  plural,  as  well  as  the  middle  terminations,  have  the  accent, 
being  apparently  too  heavy  to  be"  supported  by  the  stem-accent, 
either  because,  as  Schleicher  supposed,  they  are  composed  of  two 
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different  pronominal  elements,  or  otherwiae.  -  The  treatment  of 
the  personal  endings  in  the  modifying,  and  presamably  older, 
conjugation  may  thus  be  said  somewhat  to  resemble  that  of  enclitics 
in  Greek: 

In  the  imperfect  the  present-stem  b  increased  by  the  augment, 
consisting  oi  a  prefixed  d.  Here,  as  in  the  other  tenses  in  which 
it  appears,  it  has  invariably  the  accent,  as  being  the  distinctive 
element  (originally  probably  an  independent  demonstrative  adverb 
"  then  ")  for  the  expression  of  past  time.  This  shifting  of  the 
word-accent  seems  to  have  contributed  to  the  further  reduction  of 
the  personal  endings,  and  thus  to  have  caused  the  formation  of  a 
new,  or  secondary,  set  of  terminations  which  came  to  be  appropriated 
for  secondary  tenses  and  moods  generally.  As  in  Greek  poetry,  the 
augment  is  freciuently  omitted  in  Sanskrit. 

The  mood-stgn  of  the  subjunctive  is  d,  added  to  (the  strong  form 
of)  the  tense-stem.  If  the  stem  ends  alr^y  in  d,  the  latter  becomes 
lengthcnol.  As  regards  the  personal  terminations,  some  persons 
taltt  the  primary,  others  the  secondary  forms,  while  others  again 
may  take  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  first  singular  active, 
however,  takes  ni  instead  of  mt,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  indicative. 
But  bc«des  these  forms,  showing  the  mood-sign  d,  the  subjunctive 
(both  present  and  aorist)  may  take  another  form,  without  any 
distinctive  modal  sign,  and  with  the  secondary  endings,  being  thus 
identical  with  the  augmentlcss  form  of  the  preterite. 

The  optative  invariably  takes  the  secondary  endings,  voth  some 
peculiar  variations.  In  the  active  of  the  modifying  conjugation  its 
moodTsien  is  3|^,  affixed  to  the  weak  form  of  thelBtem:e.g.  root  as — 
xydm"*Lat.  stem.  Am  (where  Gr.,  from  analogy  to  tori,  &c.,  shows 
irregularly  the  strong  form  of  the  stem,  ctifp,  for  Av-iif-r:  as  in 
1st  sing,  of  verbs  in  <a,  it  also  has  irregularly  the  primary  ending, 
X<l«w^t"*S.  reu-y-am);  while  in  the  a-conjugation  and  throughout 
the  middle  the  mood-sign  is  I,  probably  a  contraction  of  yd:  e.g. 

Besides  the  ordinary  perfect,  made  from  a  reduplicated  stem, 
with  distinction  between  strong  (active  singular)  and  weak  forms, 
and  a  partly  peculiar  set  of  endings,  the  later  language  makes 
large  use  of  a  periphrastic  perfect,  consisting  of  the  accusative  of 
a  ^mintne  abstract  noun  in  d  {-dm)  with  the  reduplicated  perfect 
forms  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  kar,  "  to  do,"  or  as  (and  occasionally 
bhi),  "  to  be."  Though  more  particularly  resorted  to  for  the 
derivative  forms  of  conjugation — viz.  the  causative  (including  the 
so-called  tenth  conjugational  class),  the  dcsiderative,  intensive  and 
denominative— this  perfect-form  is  also  commonly  used  with  roots 
beginning  with  prosodicallv  long  vowels,  as  well  as  with  a  few 
other  isolated  roots.  In  tne  I^gveda  this  formation  is  quite  un- 
known, and  the  Atharvan  offers  a  single  instance  of  it,  from  a 
causative  verb,  with  the  auxiliary  kar.  in  the  Vedic  prose,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  rather  frequent,^  and  it  is  quite  common  in  the  later 
language. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  participles,  active  and  middle,  of 
the  reduplicated  perfect — e.g.  jajan-vAn,  ytyov-^:  bubudh-dnd, 
9tTV9-ni^ — there  is  a  secona&ry  participial  formation,  obtained 
by  affixing  the  possessive  suffix  vat  (vani)  to  the  passive  past  parti- 
ciple: e.g.  k^ta-vant,^  lit.  "  having  (that  which  b)  doneV  .A  second- 
ary participle  of  this  kind  occurs  once  in  the  Atharvaveda,  and  it  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  Brthmapas.  In  the  later  language, 
however,  it  not  only  is  of  rather  frequent  occurrence,  but  has  assumed 
quite  a  new  function,  viz.  that  of  a  finite  perfect-form;  thus  k^taoan, 
krtavantas,  without  any  auxiliary  verb,  mean,  not  "  having  done," 
but "  he  has  done,"  "  they  have  done." 

The  original  Indo-Germanic  future-stem  formation  in  iya,  with 
primary  endings-^«.f.  ddsydti*oS^*i  (for  S^in) — is  the  ordinary 
tense-form  both  in  Vedic  and  classical  Sanskrit — a  preterite  of  it, 
with  a  conditional  force  attached  to  it  {dddsyat),  being  also  common 
to  ail  periods  of  the  bnguagc. 

Side  by  side  with  this  future,  however,  an  analytic  tense-form 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  BrShmaoas,  obtaining  wider  currency 
in  the  later  language.  This  periphrastic  future  is  made  by  means 
of  the  nominative  singular  of  a  nomen  agentis  in  tar  {ddtar,  nom. 
dd;d  >Lat.  dator),  followed  by  the  corresponding  present  forms  of 
as.  "  to  be  "  {ddid-'smi,  as  it  were,  daiurus  sum),  with  the  exception 
of  the  third  persons,  which  need  no  auxiliary,  but  take  the  respective 
nominatives  of  the  noun. 

The  aorist  system  is  somewhat  complicated,  including  as  it  does 
augment-preterites  of  various  formations,  viz.  a  radical  aorist. 
sometimes  with  reduplicated  stem — e.^.  dsthdm^tonif:  irudhi 
sx\v9(;  ddudrot:  an  a-aorist  (or  thematic  aorist)  with  or  without 
reduplication — e.g.  ^rtfoialXirct:  dpaptam,  cf.  trti^pw,  and 
several  different  forms  of  a  sibilant-aorist.  In  the  older  Vedic 
language  the  radical  aorist  is  far  more  common  than  the  a-aorist. 
which  becomes  more  freauently  used  later  on.  Of  the  different 
kinds  of  sibilant-aorists,  the  most  common  is  the  one  which  makes 
its  stem  by  the  addition  of  s  to  the  root,  either  with  or  without  a 
connecting  vowel  t  in  different  roots:  e.g.  root  ji — i  sing,  djdisham, 
1  pi.  djdtshma;  dkramiskam,  dkramishma.  A  limited  number  of 
roots  take  a  double  aorist-sign  with  inserted  connecting  vowel  {sisk 
for  sis) — e.g.  dydsiskam  (cf .  urip-sis-ti) ;  whilst  others — very  rarely 

^  It  also  shows  occasionally  other  tense-forms  than  the  perfect  of 
the  same  periphrastic   formation  with  kar. 


in  the  older  but  more  numerously  in  the  later  language — ^make  their 
aorist-stem  by  the  addition  of  sa — e.g.  ddikshas^ibti^i. 

As  regards  the  syntactic  functions  of  the  three  preterites — the 
imperfect,  perfect  and  aorist — the  classical  writers  make  vinuaUy 
no  distinction  between  them,  but  use  them  quite  indiscriminately. 
In  the  older  language,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imperfect  is, chiefly 
used  as  a  narrative  tense,  while  the  other  two  generally  refer  to  a 
past  action  which  is  now  complete — the  aonst,  however,  more 
treouently  to  that  which  is  only  iust  done  or  completed.  The 
perfect,  owing  doubtless  to  its  reduplicative  form,  has  also  not 
infrequently  the  force  of  an  iterative,  or  intensive,  present. 

The  Sanskrit,  like  the  Greek,  shows  at  all  times  a  considerable 
power  and  facility  of  noun-composition.     But,  while  in  the  older 
language,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  literary  products  of  the  w^f^ 
classical  period,  such  combinations    rarely   exceed   ^^^  torotmOem, 
limits  compatible  with  the  general  economy  of  inflectional 
speech,  during  the  later,  artificial   period  of  the  lan^age  they 
gradually  become  more  and  more  excessive,  both  in  size  and  fre- 
quency of  use,  till  at  last  they  absorb  almost  the  entire  range  of 
syntactic  construction. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Sanskrit  word-formation  is 
that  regular  interchange  of  light  and  strong  vowel-sounds,  usually 
designated  by  the  native  terms  of  guf^  (quality)  and  v^iddki  (in- 
crease). The  phonetic  process  implied  in  these  terms  consists  in 
the  raising,  under  certain  conditions,  of  a  radical  or  thematic  light 
vowel  f,  «.  r.  /,  by  means  of  an  inserted  a-sound,  to  the  diphthongal 
(guoa)  sounds  di  (Sans,  i),  du  (Sans,  d),  and  .the  combination  or 
and  al  respectively,  and,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  process,  to  the 
(vfiddhi)  sounds  di,  du,  dr,  and  di  respectively.  Thus  from  root  vid, 
"  to  know,"  we  have  v6da,  "  knowledge,"  and  therefrom  vdidikai 
from  yii;',  y6fia,  ydugika.  While  the  interchange  of  the  fomer 
kind,  due  mainly  to  accentual  causes,  was  undoubtedly  a  oomnum 
feature  of  Indo-Germanic  speech,  the  latter,  or  vriddhi-changc. 
which  chiefly  occurs  in  secondary  stems,  is  probably  a  later  develop- 
ment. Moreover,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vpddhi-vowels 
are  really  due  to  what  the  term  implies,  viz.  to  a  process  of  "  in- 
crement, *  or  vowel-raising.  The  same  used  to  be  universally  as- 
sumed by  comparative  philologists  as.  regards  the  relation  between 
the  gutta-sounds  di  (?)  and  du  (d)  and  the  respective  simple  «'•  and 
«-sounds.  According  to  a  more  recent  theory,  however,  which  has 
been  very  generally  accepted,  we  have  rather  to  look  upon  the 
heavier  vowels  as  tne  original,  and  upon  the  lighter  vowels  as  the 
later  sounds,  produced  through  the  absence  ol  stress  and  pitch. 
The  grounds  on  which  this  theory  is  recommended  are  those  oi 
logical  consistency.  In  the  analogous  cases  of  interchange  between 
r  and  ar,  as  well  as  f  and  al,  most  scholars  have  indeed  been  wont  to 
regard  the  syllabic  r  and  /  as  weakened  from  original  ar  and  al, 
while  the  native  grammarians  represent  the  latter  as  produced  front 
the  former  by  increment.  Similarly  the  verb  as  {Is),  to  be,'*  loses 
its  vowel  wherever  the  radical  syllable  is  unaccented,  e.g.  dsti,  I.at. 
esl—smds,  s{u)m»s;  opt.  sydm,  Lat.  siim  {sim).  On  tbe 
strength  of  these  analogous  cases  of  vowel-modification  we 
therefore,  to  accept  some  such  equation  as  this : — 
dsmi:    smds^iiptonoA:    Up(a)n>r  =  Mrw :     Xir«u> 

t'imi  (tltii):  imds  {Iim¥  for  Ifi4») 

«^{r7w:^vYc{r 

B  d6kmi  ( I  milk) :  dukmds. 

Acquiescence  in  this  equation  would  seem  to  involve  at 
one  important  admission,  viz.  that  original  root -syllables  contained 
no  simple  %•  and  «-vowels,  except  as  the  second  element  of  the 
diphthongs  at,  ei,  oi;  au,  eu,  ou.  We  ought  no  longer  to  speak 
of  the  roots  vid,  "  to  know,"  dik,  "  to  show,  to  bid,  dkuek,  "  to 
milk,"  yug,  "  to  join,"  but  of  vetd,  deik,  dkaugh  or  dheugi,  yeug, 
&c.  Nay,  as  the  same  law  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  suffixal 
vowels,  the  suffix  nu  would  have  to  be  called  nau  or  neu;  and,  in 
explaining,  for  instance,  the  irregularly  formed  ULtnitu,  UUan^iu^t 
we  might  say  that,  by  the  affixion  of  mv  to  the  root  i«w.  the  present- 
stem  Sucnii  was  obtained  (iufptvfu),  which,  as  the  stress  was  shifted 
forward,  became  i  plur.  iurvfiiaii), — the  subsequent  modifications 
in  the  radical  and  formative  syllables  being  due  to  the  effects  of 
"  analogy  "  (cf.  G.  Meyer.  Griech.  Gramm.,  §  487).  Now,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  "  agglutination  "  theory,  according  to  which  the 
radical  and  formative  elements  of  Indo-Germanic  speech  were  at  one 
time  independent  words,  we  would  have  to  be  prepared  for  a  pretty 
liberal  allowance,  to  the  parent  language,  of  diphthongal  mono- 
syllables such  as  detk  neu,  while  simple  combinations  such  as  dik  nu 
could  only  spring  up  after  separate  syllable-words  had  become 
united  by  the  force  of  a  common  accent.  But.  whether  the  anlu- 
tinationists  be  right  or  wrong,  a  theory  involving  the  priority  CNtthe 
diphthongal  over  the  simple  sounds  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  one 
of  great  prima  facie  probability;  and  one  may  well  ask  whether 
the  requirements  of  logical  consistency  might  not  be  satisfied  in 
some  other.  less  improbable,  way. 

Now.  the  analogous  cases  which  have  called  forth  this  theory 
turn  upon  the  loss  of  a  radical  or  suffixal  a  (i),  occasioned  by  the 
shifting  of  the  word-accent  to  some  other  syllable,  e.g.  ace.  mdidratm, 
instr.  mdtrd:  wtroftai,  iTrAftriv:  UpKoftai,  lfip(a)«w:  dsmi,  smds^ 
Might  we  not  then  assume  that  at  an  early  stage  of  noun  and  verb 
inflection,  through  the  giving  way,  under  certain  conditions,  of  the 
stero-a  (£!),  the  hiabtt  01  stem-gradation,  as  an  element  of  inflectioo^ 
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to  etublish  itself  and  ultimately  to  extend  its  sphere  over 
stems  «ith  i-  and  n-vowds,  but  that,  on  meeting  here  with  more 
resistance  *  than  In  the  a  (^)*vowe1.  the  stem-gradation  then  took 
the  shape  of  a  raising  of  the  simple  vowel,  in  the  "  strong  "  cases 
and  verb-forms,  by  that  same  a-elcment  which  constituted  the 
distinctive  element  of  those  cases  in  the  other  variable  stems?  In 
this  way  the  above  equation  would  still  hold  eood,  and  the  corre- 
sponding vowel-grades,  though  of  somewhat  different  gjcnesis,  would 
yet  be  strictly  analogous.  At  all  events  in  the  opmion  of  the 
present  writer,  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said  on  the  important 
point  of  Indo-Germanic  vowel-^radation. 

The  accent  of  Sanskrit  words  is  marked  only  in  the  more  important 
Vedic  texts*  different  systems  of  notation  being  used  in  different 
works.  Our  knowledge  of  the  later  accentuation  of 
words  is  entirely  derived  from  the  statements  of  gram* 
marians.  As  in  Greek,  there  are  three  accents,  the 
nduUa  ("  raised."  ix.  acute),  the  anud&Ua  ("  not  raised,"  «.«.  grave), 
and  the  narita  ("  sounded,  modulated,"  i.e.  circumflex).  The  last 
is  a  combination  of  the  two  others,  its  proper  use  being  confined 
almoat  entirely  to  a  vowel  preceded  by  a  semivowel  v  or  v,  repre- 
senting an  original  acuted  vowel.  Hindu  schobrs,  however,  also 
include  in  this  term  the  accent  of  a  grave  syllable  preceded  by  an 
acuted  syllable,  and  itself  followed  by  a  grave. 

The  Sanskrit  and  Greek  accentuations  present  numerous  coinci- 
dences. Although  the  Greek  rule,  confining  the  accent  within  the  last 
three  syllables,  has  frequently  obliterated  the  original  likeness, 
the  old  features  may  often  be  traced  through  the  later  forms.  Thus, 
though  augmented  verb-forms  in  Greek  cannot  always  have  the 
accent  on  the  augment  as  in  Sanskrit,  they  have  it  invariably  as 
little  removed  from  it  as  the  accentual  restrictions  will  allow;  e.g. 
dbkaram.  f^pov:  dbkarOma,  i^fi€fu»:  dbkarAmahi,  ti^ttpSmOa. 

The  most  striking  coincidence  in  noun  declension  is  the  accentual 
di&uaction  made  by  both  languages  between  the  "  strong  "  and 
"  weak  "  cases  of  monosyllabic  nouns — the  only  difference  in  this 
respect  being  that  in  Sanskrit  the  accusative  plural,  as  a  rule,  has 
the  accent  on  the  case-ending,  and  consequently  shows  the  weak 
form  of  the  stem;  e.g.  stem  fad,  -nS:  pAdam,  rUa:  padds,  ro6At: 
padi,  veU:  pddas,  w6ia:  padds,  w66as:  paddm,  roicrfr:  patsu,  tmL 
In  Sanskrit  a  few  other  classes  of  stems  (especially  present  participles 
in  asf,  at),  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  are  apt  to  yield  their  accent 
to  heavy  vowel  (not  consonantal)  terminations;  compare  the 
analogous  accentuation  of  Sanskrit  and  Greek  stems  in  tdr:  pitdram, 
warifim'  piiri,^  rarpit:  pUdras,  waripn:  pitfsku,  waTp{6.)ci. 

The  vocative,  when  heading  a  sentence  (or  verse-division),  has 
invariably  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  otherwise  it  is  Qot 
accented. 

Finite  verb-forms  also,  as  a  rule,  lose  their  accent,  except  when 
standii^  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  or  verse-division  (a  vocative 
cot  being  taken  into  account),  or  in  dependent  (mostly  relative) 
clauses,  or  in  conjunction  with  certain  particles.  Of  two  or  more 
co-ordinate  verb-forms,  however,  only  the  first  is  unaccented. 

-  In  writing  Sanskrit  the  natives,  indifferent  parts  of  India, generally 
employ  the  particular  character  used  for  writing  their  own  vernacular. 
The  character,  however,  most  widely  understood  and 
employed  by  Hindu  scholars,  and  used  invariably  in 
European  editions  of  Sanskrit  works  (unless  printra  in 
Roman  letters)  is  the  NSgart,  or  "  towa-Kript,"  also  commonly 
called  Devatidiari,  or  ndgar%  of  the  gods. 

The  origin  of  the  Indian  alphabets  is  still  enveloped  in  doubt. 
The  oldest  hitherto  known  s^imcns  of  Indian  writing  are  a  number 
of  rock-inscriptions,  containing  religious  edicts  in  Pali  (the  Pr&krit 
used  in  the  southern  Buddhist  scriptures),  issued  by  the  emperor 
A&>ka  (Piyadasi)  of  the  Maurya  dynasty,  in  253-2^1  B.C.,  and 
scattered  over  the  area  of  northern  India  from  the  vicihity  of  Pesha- 
war, on  the  north-west  frontier,  and  Girnar  in  Gujarat,  to  Jaugada 
and  DhauU  in  Katak,  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  most  western  of 
these  inscriptions — those  found  near  Kapurdagarhi  or  Sh&hb&»> 
garfai.  and  Mansora — are  executed  in  a  different  alphabet  from  the 
others.  It  reads  from  right  to  left,  and  is  usually  called  the  Arian 
Pili  alphabet,  it  being  also  used  on  the  coins  of  the  Greek  and 
Indo-Scythian  princc9  of  Ariana;  while  the  other,  which  reads  from 
kit  to  rtght,  is  catkid  the  Indian  Pali  alphabet.  The  former — also 
called  Kkarosktki  or  Cdndhdra  alphabet  (/t>i)— which  is  manifestly 
derived  from  a  Semitic  (probably  Aramaean)  source,  has  left  no 
ttaceson  the  subseauent  development  of  Indian  writing.  Thelndo- 
PUi  (or  BrdJtml)  alphabet,  on  the  other  hand,  from  which  the 
modem  Indian  alphabets  are  derived,  is  of  more  uncertain  origin. 
The  similarity,  however,  which  several  of  its  letters  present  to  those 
of  the  old  Pnoenician  alphabet  (itself  probably  derived  from  the 
%yptian  hieroglyphics)  sugKsts  for  this  alphabet  also  the  proba- 
bmiy  of  a  Semitic  origin,  though,  already  at  Afoka's  time,  the 
Indians  had  worked  it  up  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and  wonder- 

'^  We  might  com{>are  the  different  treatment  in  Sanskrit  of  an  and 
n  bases  {mirikdni-mHrdhnd',  vddini-vddinO)\  for,  though  the  latter 
are  doubtless  of  later  origin,  their  inflection  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  influenced  by  that  of  the  former.  Also  a  comparison  of 
such  forms  as  (tfrsd)  devdn&m  {agnt)  apilndm,  and  (dhenu)  ohen&nAm, 
tells  in  favour  of  the  i-  and  M-vowels,  as  regards  power  of  resistance, 
masauich  as  it  does  not  require  the  accent  m  order  to  remain  intact. 


fully  adapted  it  to  their  peculiar  scientific  ends.  The  question  as 
to  the  probable  time  and  channel  of  its  introduction  can  scarcely 
be  expected  ever  to  be  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  The  late  Professor 
BUhler  has,  however,  made  it  very  probable  that  this  alphabet  was 
introduced  into  India  by  traders  from  Mesopotamia  about  800  B.C. 
At  all  events,  considering  the  hi^h  state  of  perfection  it  exhibits 
in  the  Maurya  and  Andhra  inscriptions,  as  well  as  the  wide  area 
over  which  these  are  scattered,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
art  of  writing  must  have  been  known  to  and  practised  by  the  Indians 
for  various  purposes  long  before  the  time  ol  A^ka.  The  fact  that 
no  reference  to  it  is  found  in  the  contemporary  literature  has 
probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  strong  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  BriLnmans  to  commit  their  sacred  works  to  writing. 

As  regards  the  numeral  signs  used  in  India,  the  Kharoshthi 
inscriptions  of  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  show  a  numerical 
system  in  which  the  first  three  numbers  arc  represented  by  as  many 
vertical  strokes,  whilst  4  is  marked  by  a  slanting  cross,  and  5-9  by 
4(-f)  I,  fix.,  to  4i+)^(+)i;  then  special  signs  Tor  10,  20  and  100, 
the  intervening  multiples  of  10  being  marked  in  the  vigesimal 
fashion,  thus  50  — 2o(-i-)2o(-|-)ib.  This  system  has  been  proved 
to  bc_  of  Semitic,  probably  Aramaic,  origin.  In  the  Br&hmi  in- 
scriptions up  to  the  end  of  the  6th  century  of  our  era,  another 
system  is  used  in  which  1-3  are  denoted  by  as  many  horizontal 
strokes,  and  thereafter  by  special  syllabic  signs  for  4-9,  the  decades 
10-90,  and  for  100  and  1000.  This  system  was  most  likely  derived 
from  hieratic  sources  of  Egypt.  The  decimal  system  of  cipher 
notation,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  first  found  used  on  a  Gujarat 
inscription  of  a.d.  595,  seems  to  bean  invention  of  Indian  astronomers 
or  mathematicians,  baaed  on  the  existing  syllabic  (or  word)  signs  or 
equivalents  thereof. 

The  first  two  Sanskrit  grammars  published  by  Europeans  were 
those  of  the  Austrian  Jesuit  Wesdin,  called  raulinus  a  Sancto 
Bartholomaeo  (Rome,  1790-1804).  These  were  followed  by  those  of 
H.  C.  Colcbrooke  (1805;  based  on  Pfioini's  system),  Carey  (1806), 
VViikins  (1808).  Forstcr  (1810).  F.  Bopp  (1827),  H.  H.  Wilson,  Th. 
Bcnfcy,  &c.  These,  as  well  as  those  of  Max  Muller,  Monier  Williams 
and  F.  Kiclhorn,  now  most  widely  used,  deal  almost  exclusively 
with  classical  Sanskrit;  whilst  that  of  W.  D.  Whitney  treats  the 
whole  lancuage  historically;  as  does  also  J.  Wackemagel's  not  yet 
completed AUittdische  Grammalik. 

Tne  first  Sanskrit  dictionanr  was  that  of  H.  H.  Wilson  (1819; 
2nd  ed.,  1832),  which  was  followed  by  the  grea^  Sanskrit-German 
Wdrterbuch^  published  at  St  Petersburg  in  7  vols,  by  Professors 
Bohtlingk  and  Roth.  ^  Largely  based  on  this  crcat  thesaurus  are  the 
Sanskrit-English  dictionaries  by  Sir  M.  Williams  (2nd  ed.,  1899), 
Th.  Benfey,  A.  A.  Macdonell,  &c.  On  the  history  of  the  Indian 
alphabets,  cf.  G.  BQhlcr.  Indische  Paldographie  (1896);  A.  C. 
Bumell,  Elements  of  South  Indian  Palaeography  (2nd  ed.,  1878), 
R.  Gust's  r&umd  in  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,  n.s.  vol.  xvi. 

n.  Sanskrit  Lztekature 

The  history  of  Sanskrit  literature  labours  under  the  same  dis- 
advantage as  the  political  history  of  ancient  India  from  the  total 
want  of  anything  like  a  fixed  chronology.  In  that  vast  range 
of  literary  development  there  is  scarcely  a  work  of  importance 
the  date  of  which  scholars  have  fixed  with  absolute  certainty. 
The  original  composition  of  most  Sanskrit  works  can  indeed 
be  confidently  assigned  to  certain  general  periods  of  b'terature, 
but  as  to  many  of  them,  and  these  among  the  most  important, 
scholars  have  but  too  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  they  have 
tome  down  to  us  in  their  original  shape,  or  whether  they  have 
not  undergone  alterations  and  additions  so  serious  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  regard  them  as  genuine  witnesses  of  any  one 
phase  of  the  development  of  the  Indian  mind.  Nor  can  we  expect 
many  important  chronological  data  from  new  materials  brought 
to  light  in  India.  Though  by  such  discoveries  a  few  isolated 
spots  may  be  lighted  up  here  and  there,  the  real  task  of  clearing 
away  the  mist  which  at  present  obscures  our  view,  if  ever  it  can 
be  cleared  away,  will  have  to  be  performed  by  patient  research 
and  a  more  minute  critical  examination  of  the  multitudinous 
writings  which  have  been  handed  down  from  the  remote  past. 
In  the  following  sketch  it  is  Intended  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the 
more  important  works  and  writers  in  the  several  departments 
of  literature. 

In  accordance  with  the  two  great  phases  of  linguistic  develop- 
ment referred  to,  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature  readily 
divides  itself  into  two  principal  periods — the  Vedic  and  the 
classical.  These  periods  partly  overlap,  and  some  of  the  later 
Vedic  work  are  included  in  that  period  on  account  of  the 
subjects  with  which  they  deal,  and  for  their  archaic  style, 
rather  than  for  any  just  claim  to  a  higher  antiquity  than  may 
have  to  be  assigned  to  the  oldest  works  of  the  classical  Sanskrit. 
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The  term  veda — i.e.  "  knowledge,"  (sacred)  "  lore  " — embraces 
a  body  of  writings  the  origin  of  which  is  ascribed  to  divine 
SM^hu^^  revelation  (iru/i,  literally  "  hearing  ")•  &nd  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  Br&hmanical  system  of 
religious  belief.  This  sacred  canon  is  divided  into  three  or 
(according  to  a  later  scheme)  four  co-ordinate  collections,  likewise 
called  Veda:  (i)  the  l^ig-veda^  or  lore  of  praise  (or  hymns); 
(2)  the  Sdma-vcda^  or  lore  of  tunes  (or  chants);  (3)  the  Yajur^ 
veda,  or  lore  of  prayer  (or  sacrificial  formulas);  and  (4)  the 
Alharva-vcda,  or  lore  of  the  Atharvans.  Each  of  these  four 
Vedas  consists  primarily  of  a  collection  {sa'^itA)  of  sacred, 
mostly  poetical,  texts  of  a  devotional  nature,  called  maiUra, 
This  entire  body  of  texts  (and  particularly  the  first  three  collec- 
tions) is  also  frequently  referred  to  as  the  trayi  vidyd,  or  threefold 
wisdom,  of  hymn  (ftVA'),  tune  or  chant  {sdPMn)^  and  prayer 
iyajus) — ^the  fourth  Veda,  if  at  all  included,  being  in  that  case 
classed  together  with  the  ^k. 

The  Brihmanical  religion  finds  its  practical  expression  chiefly 
in  sacrificial  performances.  The  Vedic  sacrifice  requires  for  its 
proper  performance  the  attendance  of  four  officiating 
priests,  each  of  whom  is  assisted  by  one  or  more 
(usually  three)  subordinate  priests,  viz.:  (i)  the 
Hotar  (or  hotri,  i.e.  either  "  sacrificer,"  or  "  invoker  "),  whose 
chief  business  is  to  invoke  the  gods,  either  in  short  prayers 
pronounced  over  the  several  oblations,  or  in  liturgical  recitations 
(iastra),  made  up  of  various  hymns  and  detached  verses;  (2)  the 
Udgdlar  (udg&tri),  or  chorister,  who  has  to  perform  chants 
(stolra)  in  connexion  with  the  hotar's  recitations;  (3)  the 
Adhvaryu,  or  offering  priest  par  excellence^  who  performs  all  the 
material  duties  of  the  sacrifice,  such  as  the  kindling  of  the  fires, 
the  preparation  of  the  sacrificial  ground  and  the  offerings,  the 
making  of  oblations,  &c.;  (4)  the  Brahman,  or  chief  "  priest," 
who  has  to  superintend  the  performance  and  to  rectify  any 
mistakes  that  may  be  committed.  Now,  the  first  three  of  these 
priests  stand  in  special  relation  to  three  of  the  Vedic  Sairihit&s 
in  this  way:  that  the  Saq;ihit2s  of  the  Simaveda  and  Yajurveda 
form  special  song  and  prayer  books,  arranged  for  the  practical 
use  of  the  udgitar  and  adhvaryu  respectively;  whilst  the 
^ik-saiphitfl,  though  not  arranged  for  ajiy  such  practical  purpose, 
contains  the  entire  body  of  sacred  lyrics  whence  the  hotar 
draws  the  material  for  his  recitations.  The  brahman,  however, 
had  no  specLil  text-book  assigned  to  him,  but  was  expected 
to  be  familiar  with  all  the  SamhitSs  as  well  as  with  the 
practical  details  of  the  sacrificial  performance  (see  Brahman  and 
BrAhmana).  It  sometimes  happens  that  verses  not  found 
in  our  version  of  the  ^ik-saiphit&,  but  in  the  Atharvaveda- 
saiphitft,  are  used  by  the  hotar;  but  such  texts,  if  they  did  not 
actually  form  part  of  some  other  version  of  the  ^ik — ^as  Sflya^^i 
in  the  introduction  to  his  commentary  on  the  I^k-saiphitfl 
assures  us  that  they  did^wcre  probably  inserted  in  the  liturgy 
subsequent  to  the  recognition  of  the  fourth  Veda. 

The  several  SannhitAs  have  attached  to  them  certain  theological 
prose  works,  called  Brdhmaifa,  which,  though  subordinate  in 
authority  to  the  Mantras  or  Saiphit&s,  are  like  them 
held  to  be  divinely  revealed  and  to  form  part  of  the 
canon.  The  chief  works  of  this  class  are  of  an  exegctic 
nature, — their  purport  being  to  supply  a  dogmatic  exposition 
of  the  sacrificial  ceremonial  and  to  explain  the  mystic  import 
of  the  different  rites  and  utterances  included  therein  (see 
BrAhmana). 

More  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  BrShma^as  (and  in  a 
few  excn>tional  cases  with  SaiphitSs)  are  two  classes  of  treatises, 
called  Araifyaka  and  Upanishad.  The  Araoyakas,  i.e.  works 
"  relating  to  the  forest,"  being  intended  to  be  read  by  those 
who  have  retired  from  the  world  and  lead  the  life  of  anchorites, 
do  not  greatly  differ  in  character  and  style  from  the  Br&hma^as, 

*  J.  Mulr's  Orieinal  Sanskrit  Texts  (5  vols.,  2nd  ed.)  forms  the  most 
complete  general  survey  of  the  results  of  Vedic  research. 

'  The  combination  ck,  used  (in  conformity  with  the  usual  English 
practice)  in  this  sketch  of  the  literature,  corresponds  to  the  simple 
c—A»  o  does  to  r— 'in  the  scheme  of  the  alphabet. 
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but  like  them  are  chiefly  ritualistic,  treating  of  special  cere- 
monies not  dealt  with,  or  dealt  with  only  imperfectly,  in  the 
latter  works,  to  which  they  thussund  in  the  relation  JUmf^mkm 
of  supplements.    The  Upanishads,  however,  are  of  a  mm4 
purely  speculative  nature,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  f;?*?** 
the  fiirst  attempts  at  a  systematic  treatment  of  meta- 
physical questions.    The  number  of  Upanishads  hitherto  known 
is  very  considerable  (about  170);  but,  though  they  neariy  afl 
profess  to  belong  to  the  Atharvaveda,  they  have  to  be  assigned 
to  very  different  periods  of  Sanskrit  literature — some  of  them 
being  evidently  quite  modem  productions.    The  oldest  treatises 
of  this  kind  are  doubtless  those  which  form  part  of  the  Saiphftis, 
Br&hma^as  and  Arapyakas  of  the  three  older  Vedas,  thouj^  not 
a  few  others  which  have  no  such  sp>edal  connexion  have  to  be 
classed  with  the  later  products  of  the  Vedic  age.' 

As  the  sacred  texts  were  not  committed  to  writing  till  a  m.uch 
later  period,  but  were  handed  down  orally  in  the  Brlhrnapicul 
schooU,  it  was  inevitable  that  local  differences  of 
reading  should  spring  up,  which  in  course  of  time 
gave  rise  to  a  number  of  independent  versions.  Such 
different  text-recensions,  called  idkkd  (i.e.  branch), 
were  at  one  time  very  numerous,  but  only  a  limited  number  have 
survived.  As  regards  the  Saiphitis,  the  poetical  form  of  the 
hymns,  as  well  as  the  concise  style  of  the  sacrificial  formtdas, 
would  render  these  texts  less  liable  to  change,  and  the  dis- 
crepancies of  different  versions  would  chiefly  consist  in  varioxis 
readings  of  single  words  or  in  the  different  arrangement  of  tbe 
textual  matter.  But  the  diffuse  ritualistic  discussions  and 
loosely  connected  legendary  illustrations  of  the  Brihmavaa 
offered  scope  for  very  considerable  modifications  in  the  tra^- 
tional  matter,  either  through  the  ordinary  processes  of  oral 
transmission  or  through  the  spedal  influence  of  individual 
teachers. 

Besides  the  purely  ceremonial  matter,  the  Bxthmaoas  also 
contained  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  bearing  on  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  Vedic  texts;  and,  indeed,  ksJImhu 
the  sacred  obligation  incumbent  on  the  Br&hmans  of 
handing  down  correctly  the  letter  and  sense  of  those  texts 
necessarily  involved  a  good  deal  of  serious  grammatical  and 
etymological  study  in  the  Brahma^ical  schools.  These  literary 
pursuits  could  not  but  result  in  the  accumulation  of  much  learned 
material,  which  it  would  become  more  and  more  desirable  to 
throw  into  a  systematic  form,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  a 
guide  for  future  research.  These  practical  requirements  were 
met  by  a  class  of  treatises,  grouped  under  six  different  heads  or 
subjects,  called  Veddngas,  i.e.  members,  or  limbs,  of  the  (body 
of  the)  Veda.  None  of  the  works,  however,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  under  this  designation  can  lay  any  just  claim  to 
being  considered  the  original  treatises  on  their  several  subjects; 
they  evidently  represent  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of 
scientific  development.  Though  a  few  of  them  are  composed 
in  metrical  form — especially  in  the  ordinary  epic  couplet,  the 
anusklubh  iloka,  consisting  of  two  lines  of  sixteen  syllables  (or  of 
two  octosyllabic  p&das)  each — the  majority  belong  to  a  dass 
of  writings  called  siUra,  i.e.  "string,"  consisting  of 
strings  of  rules  in  the  shape  of  tersely  expressed 
aphorisms,  intended  to  be  committed  to  memory.  The  S&lras 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Vedic  and  the  flii^Mt»r«| 
periods  of  literature.  But,  although  these  treatises,  so  far 
as  they  deal  with  Vedic.  subjects,  are  included  by  the  native 
authorities  among  the  Vedic  writings,  and  in  point  of  language 
may,  generally  speaking,  be  considered  as  the  latest  producu 
of  the  Vedic  age,  they  have  no  share  in  the  sacred  title  of  imH 
or  revelation.  They  are  of  human,  not  of  divine,  origin.  Yet, 
as  the  production  of  men  of  the  highest  standing,  profoundly 
versed  in  Vedic  lore,  the  SQtras  are  regarded  as  works  of  great 
authority,  second  only  to  that  of  the  revealed  Scriptures;  and 
their  relation  to  the  latter  is  expressed  in  the  generic  title  of 
Sm^iti,  or  Tradition,  usually  applied  to  them. 

'  Cf.  P.  DeusM^n.  Tke  Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads  (Edinburgh. 
1906),  where  these  treatises  arc  classified:  Jacob,  A  Comcordance 
to  the  Principal  Upanishads  and  Bhagavad^  (Bombay  &S.  1891^ 
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The  six  branches  of  Vedic  sdence,  included  under  the  term 
Vedinga,  are  as  follows: — 

1.  iikskd^  or  Phonetics.— The  privileged  position  of  representing 
this  subject  b  assigned  to  a  small  treatise  ascribed  to  the  great 
^  grammarian  P&Qini,  vi*.  the  Pd^iniyd  iikshd,  extant 
fusjiiori  j^  j^^  different  (^k  and  Yajus)  recensions.  But 
neither  this  treatise  nor  any  other  of  the  numerous  iikshfts  which 
have  recently  come  to  tight  can  lay  claim  to  any  very  high  age. 
Scholars,  however,  usually  include  under  this  head  certain  works, 
called  PrOtiiikkya,  i.e.  "  belonging  to  a  certain  idkbd  or  recension," 
which  deal  minutely  with  the  pmTnetic peculiarities  of  the  several 
Saqihitls,  and  are  of  great  importance  for  the  textual  criticism  of  the 
Vedk  Saqifaitfts. 

2.  Ckkandas,  or  Metre. — ^Tradition  makes  the  Ckkandak-siUra  of 
PSngala  the  starting-point  of  prosody.    The  Vedic  metres,  however. 

occupy  But  a  small  ^rt  of  this  treatise,  and  they  are 
.  •^*'  evidently  dealt  with  in  a  more  original  manner  in  the 
NidSna-sQtraof  the  S&maveda,and  in  achapter  oTthe^ik-prfttitiLkhva. 
For  profane  prcMrady,  on  the  other  hand,  Pin^^ala's  treatise  is  rather 
valuable,  no  less  than  160  metres  being  described  by  him. ' 

3.  Vydiara^a,  or  Grammar. — Pftoini's  famous  grammar  is  said 
^.  _  _.  tobe/Jbe  Vedftnga;  but  it  marks  the  culminating  point  of 
"  ■  grammatical  research  rather  than  the  beginning,  and 
besides  treats  chiefly  of  the  post- Vedk  language. 

4.  NtnUua,  or  Etymolo^. — Vftska's  NirwUa  b  the  traditional 
repcesentative  of  this  subject,  and  this  important  work  certainly 
Btm^mamg,  dta3»  entirely  with  Vedic  etymolo^  and  explanation.  It 
^^'^'^B^'  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  stnngs  of  words  in  three 
chapters:  (i)  synonymous  woinds:  (2)  such  as  are  purely  or 
chiefly  Vedic:  and  (3)  names  of  deities.  These  lists  are  followed 
by  Ylaka's  commentary,  interspersed  with  numerous  illustrations. 
YSska,  again,  quotes  several  predecessors  in  the  same  branch  of 
science;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  original  works  on  this  subject 
conststol  merely  01  lists  of  words  similar  to  those  handed  down  by 
htm. 

S-  Jyotiska,  or  Astronomy. — Although  astronomical  calculations 
mn  frequently  referred  to  in  older  works  in  connexion  with  the 

performance  of  sacrifices,  the  metrical  treatise  which  has 
AjauMmjr.  j^jp^  down  to  us  in  two  different  recensions  under  the 
title  of  Jyotisha,  ascribed  to  one  Lagadha.  or  Lagata,  seems 
indeed  to  be  the  oldest  existing  systematic  treatise  on  astrono- 
mical subjects.  With  the  exception  of  some  apparently  spurious 
verses  of  one  of  the  recensions,  it  betrays  no  sign  of  the  Greek 
influence  which  shows  itself  in  Hindu  astronomical  works  from  about 
the  3rd  century  of  our  era;  and  its  date  may  therefore  be  set  down 
as  probably  not  later  than  the  ^riy  centuries  after  Christ. 

6.  Kalpa,  or  Ceremonial. — ^Tradition  does  not  single  out  any 
special  work  as  the  Vedftnga  in  this  branch  of  Vedic  science;    but 

the  sacrificial  practice  gave  rise  to  a  large  number  of 

nrstematic  sQtra-manuals  for  the  several  classes  6f  priests. 

"fhi  most  important  of  these  works  have  come  down,  to  us, 
and  they  occupy  by  far  the  most  prominent  place  among  the  literary 
productions  of  the  siltre-period.  The  Kalpa-sQtras,  or  rules  oi 
ceremonial,  are  of  two  kinds:  (i)  the  SratOa-siUras,  whkh  are  based 
on  the  iruti,  and  teach  the  performance  of  the  great  sacrifices, 
requiring  three  sacrificial  fires:  and  (2}  the  SmOrta^siUras,  or  rules 
based  on  the  smpti  or  tradition.  The  latter  class  again  includes 
two  kinds  of  treatises:  (i)  the  G^kya-s^ras,  or  domestic  rules, 
treating  of  ordinary  family  rites,  such  as  marriage,  birth,  name- 
givine.  Ac.  connected  with  simple  offerings  in  the  domestic  fire; 
and  (2)  the  Sdmayeckdrika-  (or  Dkarmo')  sUtras^  which  treat  of 
customs  and  temporal  duties,  and  are  supposed  to  have  formed  the 
chief  Boarces  oi  the  later  law-books.  Besides,  the  brauta-sfltras  of 
the  Vajurveda  have  usually  attached  to  them  a  set  of  so-called 
StUbM-smtms,  ijt.  "  rules  of  the  cord,"  which  treat  of  the  measure- 
ment by  means  of  cords,  and  the  construction,  of  different  kinds  of 
altars  required  for  sacrifices.  These  treatises  are  of  special  interest 
as  Bupplymg  important  information  renirding  the  earliest  geometrical 
operations  in  India.  Along  with  the  SQtras  may  be  classed  a  large 
number  of  sup^ementary  treatises,  usually  called  Pariiiskta 
(wmpm}uT6^»m),  on  various  subjecu  connected  with  the  aacred 
test^and  Vedic  religion  generally. 

After  this  brief  characterization  of  the  various  branches  of 
Vedic  literature,  we  proceed  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  several 
Vedic  collections. 

A.    Kitoeda.^ — The  ]^ipeda-samhitd  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 

^  The  fUgveda  has  bfen  edited,  together  with  the  commentary  of 
Siyaga  (of  the  14th  century),  by  Max  MQller  (6  vols.,  London,  1849- 
1874;  anded.,  4  vols..  1800-1892).  The  same  scholar  has  published  an 
edttioa  of  the  hymns,  both  in  the  connected  (satfikitd)  and  the  dbjoined 
(pada)  texts,  1873-1877.  An  edition  in  Roman  transliteration  was 
pnbibhed  by  Th.  Aufrecht  (Beriin.  1861-1863, 2nd  ed.  1877).  Part  of 
an  EtKlish  translation  fchiefly  based  on  S&yapa's  interpretation)  was 
broo^t  out  by  the  late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  (vols,  i.-iit,  1850-1857) 
and  completed  hy  Professor  E.  B.  Cowell  (vols.  iv,-vi.,  1866-1888). 
We  have  also  toe  first  volume  of  a  tranaUtioo,  with  a  running 


recension  of  the  Cicala  school.  Mention  b  made  of  several  other 
versions;  and  regarding  one  of  them,  that  of  the  B&shkalas,  we 
have  some  further  information,  according  to  which  it  seems,  j>.  -^ 
however,  to  have  differed  but  little  from  the  Sfikala  text.  T^mo. 
The  latter  consists  of  1028  hymns,  including  eleven  •*^""* 
so-called  ViUakkilyas,  which  were  probably  introduced  into  the 
collection  subsequently  to  its  completion.  The  hymns  are  composed 
in  a  great  variety  of  metres,  and  consist,  on  an  average,  of  rather 
more  than  10  verses  each,  or  about  10.600  verses  altogether.  This 
body  of  sarred  lyrics  has  been  subdivided  by  ancient  authorities  in  a 
twofold  way,  viz.  either  from  a  purely  artificial  point  of  view,  into 
eight  askfakas  of  about  equal  length,  or,  on  a  more  natural  principle, 
based  on  the  oripn  of  the  hymns,  and  invariably  adopted  by  Euro- 
pean scholars,  into  ten  books,  or  ma^t4alas,  of  unequal  leneth. 
Tradition  (not.  however,  always  trustworthy  in  this  respect)  has 
handed  down  the  names  of  the  reputed  authors,  or  rather  inspired 
"  seers  "  iiishi),  ai  most  hymns.  These  indkrations  have  enabled 
scholars  to  form  some  idea  as  to  the  probable  way  in  which  the 
^ik-saiphitfl  originated,  though  much  still  remains  to  be  cleared  up 
by  future  research. 

Maqdalas  ii.-vii.  are  evidently  arranged  on  a  uniform  plan.  Each 
of  them  is  ascribed  to  a  different  family  of  nshb,  whence  they  are 
usually  called  the  six  "family-books":  ii.,  the  Gritsamadas;  iii., 
the  Viiv&mitras  or  Ku&ikas;  iv.,  the  Vftmadevyas;  v.,  the 
Atris;  vi.,  the  Bharadv&jas;  and  vil,  the  Vasish^nas.  Further, 
each  of  these  books  begins  with  the  hymns  addressed  to  A^ni,  the 
god  of  fire,  which  are  followed  by  those  to  Indra,  the  Jupiter  Pluvius, 
whereupon  follow  those  addressed  to  minor  deities — the  Vi&ve 
Devfth  ("  all-gods  ").  the  Maruts  (storm-gods),  &c.  Again,  the 
hymns  addressed  to  each  deity  are  arranged  in  a  descending  order, 
according  to  the  number  of  verses  of  which  they  consist. 

Maodala  i.,  the  longest  in  the  whole  Sarphitft.  contains  191  hymns, 
ascribed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  ones,  to  sixteen  poets 
of  different  families,  and  consbtin^  of  one  larger  (50  hymns)  and 
nine  shorter  collections.  Here  again  the  hymns  of  each  author  are 
arranged  on  precisely  the  same  principle  as  the  "  family-books.'* 
Maoqalas  viii.  and  ix.,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  specbl  character 
of  their  own.  To  the  S&maveda-8afphit&,  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
consists  almost  entirely  of  verses  chosen  from  the  Rik  for  chanting 
purposes,  these  two  maodalas  have  contributed  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  verses  than  any  of  the  others.  Now,  the  hymns  of  the 
eighth  book  are  ascribed  to  a  number  of  different  rbhis.  mostly 
belonging  to  the  K&Qva  family.  The  productions  of  each  poet  are 
usually,  though  not  always,  grouped  together,  but  no  other  principle 
of  arrangement  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  chief  peculiarity  of 
thb  maqijala,  however,  consbts  in  its  metres.  Many  of  the  hymns 
are  composed  in  the  form  of  stanzas,  called  prai/Uka  (from  g&,  "  to 
sing  ").  consisting  of  two  verses  in  the  b^kaH  and  saiobcikall  metres; 
whence  this  book  is  usually  known  under  the  designation  of  PragH- 
thfts.  The  other  metres  met  with  in  this  book  are  likewise  such  as 
were  evidently  considered  peculiariy  adapted  for  singing,  viz.  the 

fdjKo/H  (from  fd,  "  to  sing  )  and  other  chiefly  octosyllabic  metres, 
t  is  not  yet  clear  how  to  account  for  these  peculiarities;  but  further 
research  may  perhaps  show  cither  that  the  KilQvas  were  a  family 
of  udg&tars,  or  chanters,^  or  that,  before  the  establishment  of  a 
common  system  of  worship  for  the  Brfthmanical  community,  they 
were  accustomed  to  carry  on  their  liturgical  service  exclusively  by 
means  of  chants,  instead  of  using  the  later  form  of  mixed  recitation 
and  chant.  One  of  the  rbhis  of  this  family  is  called  Prag&tha 
Kftqva;  posubly  thb  surname  "  pnagfttha  "  may  be  an  old,  or  local, 
synonym  of  udg&tar,  or  perhaps  of  the  chief  chanter,  the  so-called 
Prastotar,  or  precentor.  Another  poet  of  this  family  b  Medhftiithi 
K&Qva,  who  nas  likewise  assigned  to  him  twelve  hymns  in  the  first 
and  largest  groufM  of  the  first  book.  The  ninth  maodsla,  on  the 
other  hand,  consbts  entirely  of  hymns  (114)  addressed  to  Soma, 
the  deified  juice  of  the  so-called  "  moon-plant "  (Sarcostemma 
viminaU,  or  AscUpuu  acida),  and  ascribed  to  poets  of  different 
families.  They  are  called  ^ovamdnl,  "  purificational,"  because  they 
were  to  be  recited  by  the  notar  while  the  juice  expressed  from  the 
soma  plants  was  clarifying.  The  first  sixty  of  these  hymns  are 
arranged  strictly  according  to  their  length,  ranging  from  ten  down 
to  four  verses;  but  as  to  the  remaining  hymns  no  such  principle  of 
arrangement  is  observable,  except  perhaps  in  smaller  groups  of 
hymns  One  might,  therefore,  feel  inclined  to  look  upon  that  first 
section  as  the  body  of  soma  hymns  set  apart,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
redaction  of  the  Saiphitft.  for  the  special  purpose  of  being  used  as 
pavamdnyas, — the  remaining  hymns  having  been  added  at  subsequent- 
redactions.    It  would  not,  nowever,  by  any  means  follow  that  all, 

commentary,  by  M.  MQller,  containing  12  hymns  to  the  Maruts  or 
storm-gods  (i^).  These  were  reprinted,  together  with  the  re- 
maining hymns  to  the  Maruts,  and  those  addressed  to  Rudra,  VSya 
and  VAta,  Vedic  Hymns  I.  in  5.B.£.,  vol.  xxxii.  (1891);  where 
(vol.  xlvL)  H.  Oldenberg  has  also  translated  the  hymns  to  Agni, 
m  maodalas  i-<j.  A  metrical  Englbh  translation  was  publbhcd 
by  R.  H.  T.  Griffith  (2  vols.,  Benares,  1896-1897).  Complete 
Cferman  translations  have  been  publbhed,  in  verse,  by  H.  Grass- 
mann  (1876-1877)  and,  in  prose,  with  comm.,  A.  Ludwig  (1876- 
1888).  Ct.  also  Kaegi,  Tkt  Rigpeda  (Eng.  trans,  by  Arrowsmith, 
Boston.  X886). 
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or  even  any,  of  the  latter  hymns  were  actually  later  productioni, 
as  they  might  previously  have  formed  part  of  the  family  collections, 
or  might  have  been  overlooked  when  the  hymns  were  first  collected. 
Other  maQ<;)alas  (viz.  i.  viii.  and  x.)  still  conuin  four  entire  hymns 
addressed  to  Soma,  consisting  together  of  58  verses,  of  which  only 
a  single  one  (x.  25,  i)  is  found  m  the  Sftmaveda-saiphitA,  as  also 
some  28  isolated  verses  to  Soma,  and  four  hymns  addressed  to  Soma 
in  conjunction  with  some  other  deity,  which  are^ntireiy  unrepre- 
sented in  that  collection. 

Ma^d^la  X.  contains  the  same  number  of  hymns  (191)  as 
the  first,  which  it  nearly  equals  in  actual  length.  The  hymns  are 
ascribed  to  many  rUhis,  of  various  families,  some  of  whom  appear 
already  in  the  preceding  mapd^las.  The  traditional  record  is, 
however,  less  to  be  depended  upon  as  regards  this  book,  many 
names  of  gods  and  fictitioub  personages  appearing  in  the  list  of  its 
rishis.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  book  the  hymns  are  clearly  arranged 
according  to  the  number  of  verses,  in  decreasing  order — occasional 
exceptions  to  thb  rule  being  easily  adjusted  by  the  removal  of  a 
few  apparently  added  verses.  A  «miiar  arrangement  seems  also 
to  suggest  itself  in  other  portions  of  the  book.  This  maod^la  stands 
somewhat  apart  from  the  preceding  books,  both  its  language  and 
the  general  character  of  many  of  its  hymns  betraying  a  more  recent 
origm.  In  this  respect  it  comes  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  Atharvaveda- 
sarphitl,  with  which  it  u  otherwise  closely  connected.  Of  some 
1350  ^k-verses  found  in  the  Atharvan.  about  550,  or  rather  more 
than  40%,  occur  in  the  tenth  mapdala.  In  the  latter  we  meet 
with  the  same  tendencies  as  in  the  Atharvan  to  metaphysical  specula- 
tion and  abstract  conceptions  of  the  deity  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
superstitious  practices  on  the  other.  But,  although  in  its  general 
appearance  the  tenth  maod^l^  u  decidedly  more  modem  than  the 
other  books,  it  contains  not  a  few  hymns  which  are  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior,  both  in  respect  of  age  and  poetic  quality,  to  the  generality 
of  Vcdic  hymns,  bemg  perhaps  such  as  had  escaped  the  attentions 
of  the  former  collectors. 

It  has  become  the  custom,  after  Roth's  example,  to  call  the  ^ik- 
eaiphitft  (as  well  as  the  Atharvan)  an  historical  collection,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Saiphit&s  put  together  for  purely  ritualistic  pur- 
poses. And  indeed,  though  the  several  family  collections  wnich 
make  up  the  earlier  maqg^las  may  originally  have  served  ritual 
ends,  as  the  hymnals  of  certain  clans  or  tribal  confederacies,  and 
although  the  SaqihitA  itself,  in  its  oldest  form,  may  have  been 
intended  as  a  common  prayer-book,  so  to  speak,  for  the  whole  of 
the  Br&hmaqical  community,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  stage  in  which 
it  has  been  finally  handed  down  it  includes  a  certain  portion  of 
hymn  material  (and  even  some  secular  poetry^  which  could  never 
have  been  used  for  purposes  of  religious  service.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  assumed  that  the  IJJk-saiphiUL  contains  all  of  the  nature  of 
popular  lyrics  that  was  accessible  to  the  collectors,  or  seemed  to  them 
worthy  of  being  preserved.  The  question  as  to  the  exact  period 
when  the  hymns  were  collected  cannot  be  answered  with  any  ap- 

E roach  to  accuracy.  For  many  reasons,  however,  which  cannot 
e  detailed  here,  scholars  have  come  to  fix  on  the  year  1000  b.c.  as 
an  approximate  date  for  the  collection  of  the  Veaic  hymns.  From 
that  time  every  means  that  human  ingenuity  could  suggest  was 
adopted  to  secure  the  sacred  texts  against  the  risks  connected  with 
oral  transmission.  But,  as  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
even  then  not  only  had  the  text  of  the  hymns  suffered  corruption, 
but  their  language  had  become  antiquated  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  was  only  partly  understood,  the  period  during  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  hymns  were  actually  composed  must  have  lain  con- 
siderably farther  back,  and  may  very  likely  have  extended  over 
the  earlier  half  <rf  the  second  millenary,  or  from  about  2000  to 
1500  B.C. 

As  regards  the  people  which  raised  for  itself  this  impodno;  monu- 
ment, the  hymns  exhibit  it  as  settled  in  the  regions  waterea  by  the 
mighty  Sindhu  (Indus),  with  its  eastern  and  western  tributaries, 
the  land  of  the  five;  rivers  thus  forming  the  central  home  of  the  Vedic 
people.  But,  while  its  advanced  guard  has  already  debouched  upon 
the  plains  of  the  upper  Gan^  and  Yamunft,  those  who  bring  up 
the  rear  are  still  found  loitenng  far  behind  in  the  narrow  ^lens  of 
the  Ku|)hft  (Cabul)  and  Gomati  (Comal).  Scattered  over  this  tract 
of  land,  in  hamlets  and  villages,  the  Vedic  Aryas  are  leading  chiefly 
the  life  of  herdsmen  and  husbandmen.  The  numerous  clans  and 
tribes,  ruled  over  by  chiefs  and  kings,  have  still  constantly  to 
vindicate  their  right  to  the  land  but  lately  wrung^  from  an  inferior 
race  of  darker  hue;  just  as  in  these  latter  days  their  Aryan  kinsmen 
in  the  Far  West  are  ever  on  their  guard  against  the  fierce  attacks  of 
the  dispossessed  red-skin.  Not  unfrequently,  too.  the  light-coloured 
Aryas  wage  internecine  war  with  one  another — as  when  the  Bharatas, 
with  allied  tribes  of  the  Paniab,  goaded  on  by  the  royal  sage  Vifivft^ 
mitra,  invade  the  country  o?  the  Tptsu  kii^  Sudfts,  to  be  defeated 
in  the  "  ten  kings'  battle,  through  the  inspired  power  of  the  priestly 
singer  Vasishtha.  The  priestly  office  has  already  become  one  of 
high  social  importance  by  the  side  of  the  political  rulers,  and  to 
a  large  extent  an  hereditary  profession ;  though  it  does  not  yet 
present^  the  baneful  features  of  an  exclusive  caste.  The  Aiyan 
housewife  shares  with  her  husband  the  daily  toil  and  joy,  the  privilege 
of  worshipping  the  national  gods  and  even  the  triumphs  of  song- 
craft,  some  of  the  finest  hymns  being  attributed  to  female  seers. 
The  religious  belief  of  the  people  consists  in  a  system  of  natural 


symbolism,  a  worship  of  the  dementary  farces  of  nature,  regarded 
as  beings  endowed  with  reason  and  power  superior  to  those  of  man. 
In  giving  utterance  to  this  simple  belief,  tne  priestly  spokesman 
has,  however,  frequently  worked  into  it  his  own  speculative  and 
mystic  notions.  Indra,  the  stout-hearted  ruler  of  tm  cloud-region, 
receives  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  devout  attentions  01  the 
Vedic  singer.  His  ever-renewed  battle  with  the  malicious  demons 
of  darkness  and  drought,  for  the  recovery  of  the  heavenly  light  and 
the  rain-spending  cows  of  the  sky,  forms  an  inexhaustible  theme  of 
spirited  song.  Next  to  him,  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  stands 
Agni  (ignis),  the  god  of  fire,  invoked  as  the  genial  inmate  of  the 
Aryan  household,  and  as  the  bearer  of  oblations,  and  mediator 
between  gods  and  men.  Indra  and  Agni  are  thus,  as  it  were,  the 
divine  representatives  of  the  king  (or  chief)  and  the  priest  of  the 
Aryan  eommunity;  and  if,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Saiphiti,  the 
Br&hmanical  collectors  gave  precedence  to  Agni.  it  was  but  one  of 
many  Avowals  of  their  own  hierarchical  pretensions.  Hence  also 
the  hymns  to  Indra  are  mostly  followed,  in  the  family  collections, 
by  those  addressed  to  the  Viftve  Devfth  (the  "  all-gods  ")  or  to  the 
Maruts,  the  warlike  storm-gods  and  faithful  companions  of  Indra, 
as  the  divine  impenonationa  of  the  Aryan  freemen,  the  mi  or  clan. 
But,  while  Indra  and  Agni  are  undoubtedly  the  favourite  figures  of 
the  Vedic  pantheon,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  gods  had 
but  latdy  supplanted  another  g^roup  of  deities  who  play  a  less 
prominent  part  in  the  hymns,  viz.  Father  Heaven  (Dyaus  Pitar, 
Zsdc  rar^p,  Jupiter) ;  Varuqa  (probably  ottpupit),  the  all-embracing 
(csp.  nocturnai)  heavens;  Mitra  (Zend.  Mithra),  the  genial  light  of 
day:  and  Savitar,  the  quickener,  and  S&rya  (^iXioi),  the  vivifying 
sun. 

Of  the  Brihmaoas  that  were  handed  down  in  the  schools  of  the 
BiUwruhas  (t.e.  "  possessed  of  many  verses  "),  as  the  followera  of 
the  B^gveda  are  called,  two  have  come  down  to  us,  viz.    nrgh^ 
those  of  the  Aitareyins  and   the  Kaushiukin«.     The    gg^m^^ 
Aitareya-^rdkmaffa^    and     the    Kaushiiaki-*    (or    52»-     yTy^, 
khdyana-)  br&ktna^  evidently  have  for  their  groundwork  ""^ 

the  same  stock  of  traditional  exegctic  matter.  They  differ,  however, 
considerably  as  regards  both  the  arrangement  of  this  matter  and  their 
stylistic  handling  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  numerovs  l^ends 
common  to  both,  in  which  the  discrepancy  is  comparatively  Might. 
There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  material  peculiar  to  each  of  them. 
The  Kaushitaka  is,  upon  the  whole,  far  more  concise  in  its  style  and 
more  systematic  in  its  arrangement — features  which  woufd  lead 
one  to  infer  that  it  is  probably  the  more  modem  work  of  the  two. 
It  consists  of  thirty  chapters  {adkydya)',  while  the  Aitareya  has 
forty,  divided  into  eight  books  (or  [wntads,  panckakd),  of  five  chapters 
each.  The  last  ten  adhyftyas  of  the  latter  work  are.  however, 
clearly  a  later  addition — though  they  must  have  already  formed  part 
of  it  at  the  time  iA  P2olm  (e.  40c  B.C.  ?),  if,  as  seems  probable,  one 
of  his  grammatical  sQtras,  regulating  the  formation  of  the  names  of 
Brfthmanas,  consisting  of  thirty  and  forty  adhyiyas,  refers  to  these 
two  works.  In  this  last  portion  occurs  the  wcll-icnown  legend  (also 
found  in  the  S&nkhfiyana-sutra,  but  not  in  the  Kaushitaki-Mhmai[ia) 
of  Sunab^pa,  whom  his  father  Ajigarta  sells  and  offers  to  slay,  the 
recital  of  which  formed  part  of  the  inauguration  of  kings.  While 
the  Aitareya  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  Soma  sacrifice,  the 
Kaushitaka,  in  its  first  six  chapters,  treats  of  the  several  kinds  of 
hanryajMa,  or  offering  of  rice,  milk,  ghee,  &c.,  whereupon  follows 
the  Soma  sacrifice  in  this  way,  that  chapters  7-10  contain  the 

Sractical  ceremonial  and  11*30  the  recitations  (Uutra)  of  the  hotar. 
&yaqa,  in  the  introduction  to  his  commentary  on  the  work,  ascribes 
the  Aitareya  to  the  sage  Mahidftsa  Aitareya  (i.e.  son  of  Itari),  also 
mentioned  elsewhere  as  a  philosopher:  and  it  seems  likely  enough 
that  this  person  arranged  the  Br&nmaoa  and  founded  the  school  of 
the  Aitareyins.  Regauding  the  authorship  of  the  sister  work  we 
have  no  information,  except  that  the  opinion  of  the  sage  Kaushitaki 
is  freguently  referred  to  in  it  as  autnoritative,  ana  generally  in 
opposition  to  the  Paingya — the  Brihmaoa,  it  would  seem,  of  a 
nval  school,  the  Piaingins.  Probably,  therefore,  it  is  just  what  one 
of  the  manuscripts  calls  it — the  Brfifamaqa  of  S&nkh2yana  (composed) 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Kaushitaki. 

Each  of  ^hese  two  BrShmaqas  is  supplemented  by  a  "forest- 
book,"  or  Aragyaka.  The  Aitareyirafiyttka*  a  not  a  uniform 
production.  It  consists  of  five  books  (firaftyaka),  three  of  which, 
the  first  and  the  last  two.  are  of  a  liturgical  nature,  treating  of  the 
ceremony  called  mahivrata,  or  great  vow.  The  last  of  these  books, 
composed  in  sQtra  form,  is,  however,  doubtless  of  later  origin,  and  is, 
indeed,  ascribed  by  native  authorities  either  to  Saunaka  or  to  Aival&> 
yana.  The  second  and  third  books,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fwrely 
speculative,  and  are  also  styled  the  Baka^cha-brSkmatut'upaHishad. 
Again,  the  last  four  chapten  of  the  second  book  are  usually  singled 

*  Edited,  with  an  English  translation,  by  M.  Hau^  (2  vols., 
Bombay,  1863).  An  edition  in  Roman  transliteration,  with  extracts 
from  the  commentary,  has  been  published  by  Th.  Aufrecht  (Bonn. 
X870). 

*  Edited  by  B.  Lindner  (Jena.  1887). 

'  Edited,  with  Siyaoa's  commentary,  by  RljendralSla  Mitra.  in 
the  BiUioikeca  Indica  (1875-1876).  The  first  three  books  have  been 
translated  by  F.  Max  Muller  in  S.B.E.  vol.  i.  A  new  edition  of  the 
work  was  published,  with  translation,  by  A.  B.  Keith  (Oxford,  190;^ 
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out  as  He  Ailarryopanishad^  aKribcd.  like  its  Brlhmaoa  (and  the 
first  book),  to  MahidAsa  Aitareya;  and  the  third  book  is  also 
referred  to  as  tlie  SamhiUk-upanishod.  As  rnards  the  KauskUaki- 
dnniyaka^*  this  work  consists  of  fifteen  adny&yas,  the  first  two 
(treatinff  of  the  mahftvrata  ceremony)  and  the  seventh  and  eighth 
of  which  correspond  to  the  first,  fifth,  and  third  books  of  the 
Aitareyiraqyaka  respectively,  whilst  the  four  adhy&yas  usually 
insertoJ  between  them  constitute  the  highly  interesting  Kauslatakp- 
ibrdkmaiia')Mpanishad,'  of  which  we  possess  two  different  re- 
censions. The  remaining  portions  (9*15)  of  the  Arapvaka  treat  of 
the  vital  airs,  the  internal  Agnihotra,  Ac,  ending  with  the  vamia, 
or  succc»ioa  of  teachers,  (m  Kalpa-sAtras,  or  manuals  of  sacrincial 
,^  ceremonial,*  composed  for  the  use  of  the  hotar  priest, 
two  different  sets  are  in  existence,  the  Ahfoidyana-  and 
the  Sdnkhayana-s^ra.  Each  of  these  works  follows  one 
of  the  two  Brthraaoas.of  the  I^Ik  as  its  chief  authority,  viz.  the 
Aitareya  and  Kaushitaica  respectively.  Both  consist  of'^a  SratUa- 
and  a  Crihya-sitra.  Aival&yana  seems  to  have  lived  about  the 
same  time  as  Pfpini  ( ?  c.  400  B.C.) — his  own  teacher,  aaunaka, 
who  completed  the  Rik-pr&tii&khya,  beinr  probably  intermediate 
between  the  great  grammarian  and  Vfiska.  the  author  of  the  Ninikta. 
baunaka  himself  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  ^uta-sfltra 
(which  was,  however,  more  of  the  nature  of  a  Brihmaqa)  and  to 
have  destroyed  it  on  seeing  his  pupil's  work.  A  Grihya-sQtra  is 
^itl  quoted  under  his  name  by  later  writers.  The  Asvallyana 
Srauta-sQtra  '  consists  of  twelve,  the  Grihya  of  four,  adhyftyas. 

Regarding  bftnkhftyana  still  less  is  known;  but  he.  too,  was 
doubtless  a  comparatively  modem  writer,  who,  like  Ai^ftyana, 
founded  a  new  school  of  ritualists.  Hence  the  Kaushitaki-brfthmaoa, 
adopted  ^and  perhaps  improved^  by  him,  also  ^oes  under  his  name, 
just  as  the  Aitareya  is  sometimes  called  Asval&yana-brthmaoa. 
The  aftnkhAyana  Srauta-satn  consists  of  eighteen  adhy&^s.  The 
last  two  chapters  of  the  ^ork  are,  however,  a  later  addition,*  whilq 
the  two  preceding  chapters,  on  the  contrary,  ptesent  a  compara- 
tively arehaic,  brfthmaoa-Iike  appearance.  The  Gnhya-sfltra' 
consists  of  six  chapters,  the  last  two  of  whk:h  are  likewise  later 
appendages.  The  SdmAorys  Crikya-siUra,  of  which  a  single  MS. 
is  at  present  known,  seems  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  preceding 
work.  Professor  Bahler  also  refers  to  the  Rigveda  the  Vdsist^ka'^ 
dkarma£dstra,*  composed  of  mixed  sfltras  and  couplets. 

A  few  works  remain  to  be  noticed,  bearing  chiefly  on  the  textual 
form  and  traditionary  records  of  the  I^k-saiphit&.  In  our  remarks 
on  the  Ved&ngaSk  the  Prftti&khyas  have  already  been  referred  to 
as  the  chief  repositories  of  iikshA  or  Vedk  phonetics.  Among  these 
works  the  I^k-pHUiUkkkya^  occupies  the  nrst  place.  The  original 
composition  of  tfab  important  work  is  ascribed  to  the  same  SQMalya 
from  whom  the  vulgate  recension  of  the  (^kala)  Saiphitl  takes 
its  name.  He  u\also  sakl  to  be  the  author  of  the  existing  Pada- 
paiha  U^.  the  text-form  in  which  each  word  is  given  unconnected 
srith  (hose  that  precede  and  follow  it),  whk:h  report  may  well 
be  credited,  since  the  pada-text  was  doubtless  prepared  with  a 
view  to  an  examination,  such  as  is  presented  in  thf  Prfttitikhya, 
of  the  phonetic  modifications  undergone  by  wdrds  in  their  syntactk 
combination.  In  the  Prfttiiftkhya  itself,  bftlcalya's  father  ^or 
S&kalya  the  eUer)  is  also  several  timjes  referred  to  as  an  authority 
on  phoretics,  though  the  younger  S&kalya  is  evidently  regarded 
as  Baving  improved  on  his  father's  theories.  Thus  both  father 
and  son  probably  had  a  share  in  the  formulation  of  the  rules  of 

*  Edited  and  translated  by  £>r  Rder,  in  the  BiH.  Ind,  The  last 
chapter  of  the  second  book,  not  beiqg  commented  upon  by  Sftyaoa, 
is  probably  a  later  addition. 

>  Translated  by  A.  B.  Keith  (1906),  who  has  also  published  (as 
an  ai^iendix  to  his  ed.  of  the  Aiurey&raoyaka)  the  text  of  adhy. 
l-\y,  whilst  W.  F.  Friedlander  edited  adhy.  I  and  2  (IQOO).  Cf. 
Keith.  J.tCAs.S.  (1908),  p.  363  sqq.,  where  the  date  01  the  first 
and  more  original  portion  (adhy.  i>8)  is  tentatively  fixed  at  600- 

550  B.C. 

*  Text,  commentary  and  translation  published  by  E.  B.  Cowell.. 
in  the  BiU.  Ind.    Also  a  translation  by  F.  Max  MQller  in  S.B.E. 

*  Cf.  A.  HiUcbrandt.  "  Ritual-Litteratur,"  in  BiMer's  Grundriss 
(1897). 

*Both  works  have  been  published  with  the  commentary  of 
Csrgya  Nirftyaoa,  by  native  scholars,  in  the  BiU.  Ind,  Also  the 
text  of  the  Crihya,  with  a  German  translation,  by  A.  Stenzler. 

*See  A.  Weber's  analysis,  Ind.  Siudien,  iL  288  seq.  The  work 
wb  edited  by  Hiilebrandt,  in  BiU.  Ind. 

*  Edited,  with  a  German  translation,  by  H.  Oldenberg  (,Ind. 
Stnd.  vol.  XV.),  who  also  gives  an  account  of  the  S&mbavya 
Crihya.  An  English  translation  in  S.B.E.  vol.  xxix.  by  the  same 
scholar,  who  would  assign  the  two  sQtra  works  to  Sarvajna  bSln- 
khftyana,  whflst  the  Brfthmapa  (and  Araoyaka)  seem  to  him  to  have 
bem  imparted  by  Kahola  Kaushitaki  to  Guo&khya  SAnkhtyana. 

'Text  with  Krishpapaodita's  commentary,  published  at  Benares; 
al«>  critkrally  edited  by  A.  A.  FQhrer  (Bombay,  1883);  translation 
t^  C.  BOhler  in  S.B.E.  vol.  xiv. 

'Edited,  with  a  French  translation,  by  A.  Regnter.  in  the  Journal 
Anatiqme  (1856-1658):  also,  with  a  (merman  translation,  by  M. 
Uuller  (1869). 


pconunciatkm  and  modification  of  Vedic  sounds.  The  completion 
or  final  arrangement  of  the  Rik-prfttilftkhya.  in  its  present  form,  is 
ascribed  to  baunaica,  the  reputed  teacher  of  Aival&yana.  baunaka, 
however,  b  merely  a  family  name  ("  descendant  of  bunaka "), 
which  is  given  even  to  the  pshi  Gritsamada,.  to  whom'  neariy  the 
whole  of  the  second  maqd*!*  pf  the  Rik  is  attributed.  How  long 
after  ^kalya  this  particular  aaunaka'  lived  we  do  not  know;  but 
some  generations  at  all  events  woukl  seem  to  lie  between  them, 
considering  that  in  the  meantime  the  bllkalas,  owing  doubtless  to 
minor  differences  on  phonetic  points  in  the  Sarnhit&  text,  had 
split  into  several  branches,  to  one  of  which,  the  Sai&ira  (or  baiiiriya) 
school,  Saunaka  belonged.  While  bftkalya  b  referred  to  both  by 
Ylska  and  Pioini,  neither  of  these  writers  mentions  baunakd.  It 
seems,  nevertMeM,  likely,  for  several  reasons,  that  PAoini  was 
acquainted  with  baunaka's  work,  though  the  point  has  by  no 
means  been  definitdy  settled.  The  ^k-prfttii&khya  is  composed 
in  mixed  Uokas,  or  couplets  of  various  metres,  a  form  of  com- 
position for  which  bunaka  seems  to  have  had  a  special  predilection. 
Besides  the  Pr&tiiftkhya,  and  the  Grihya-sOtra  mentioned  above, 
eight  other  works  are  ascribed  to  baunaka,  vis.  the  B^kaddevatd,^ 
an  account,  in  epic  ilokas,  of  the  deities  of  the  hymns,  which  supplies 
much  valuable  my thologk»I  information ;  the  ^g-^tndkdna,^  a  treatise, 
likewise  in  epic  metre,  on  the  magic  effects  of  Vedk  hymns  and 
verses;  the  Pdda^vidkdna,  a  similar  treatise,  apparently  no  longer  in 
existence;  and  five  different  indexes  or  catalogues  (anukramajfH)  of 
the  riahis,  metres,  deities,  sections  (antofdka)  and  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
veda.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whiether  the  existing  version  of  the 
Brihaddevatl  is  the  original  one;  and  the  Rigvidhftna  would  seem 
to  be  much  more  modem  than  Saunaka's  time.  As  regards  the 
Anukramaofs,  they  seem  all  to  have  been  composed  in  mixed  ftlokas; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Anuv&k&nukramaoi,  they  are  only 
known  from  quotations,  having  been  superseded  by  the  Sarv&nu- 
krama^lt^  or  complete  index,  of  KdlyHyana.  Both  these  indexes 
have  been  commented  upon  by  Shadguruiishya,  towards  the  end  of 
the  1 2th  century  of  our  era. 

B.  Sdma-vida, — ^The  term  idifUM,  of  uncertain  derivation,  denotes 
a  solemn  tune  or  melody  to  be  sung  or  chanted  to  a  r*cA  or  verse. 
The  set  chants  (stotra)  of  the  Soma  sacrifice  are  as  a  rule 
performed  in  triplets,  either  actually  consisting  of  three 
different  verses,  or  of  two  verses  which,  by  the  repetition  _ 

of  certain  parts,  are  made,  as  it  were,  to  form  three.  ^  " " "  , 
The  three  verses  are  usually  chanted  to  the  same  tune;  but  in  certain 
cases  two  verses  sung  to  the  same  tune  had  a  different  s&man  enclosed 
bet%reen  them.  One  and  the  same  sftman  or  tune  may  thus  be  sung 
to  many  different  verses;  but,  as  in  teaching  and  practising  the 
tunes  the  same  verse  was  invariably  used  for  a  certain  tune,  the  term 
"  sAman,"  as  well  as  the  special  technical  names  of  sftmans,  are  not 
infrequently  applied  to  the  verses  themselves  with  which  they  were 
ordinarily  connected,  just  as  one  would  quote  the  beginning  of  the 
text  of  an  English  hymn,  when  the  tune  usually  sung  to  that  hymn  ia 
meant.  For  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  sAmans  are  sung,  see 
Bumell,  ArskeyaMkmapa,  p.  xlv.  seq. 

The  Indbn  chant  somewhat  resembles  the  Gregorian  or  Plain 
Chant.**  Each  sAman  is  divided  into  five  parts  or  phrases  (prasUbn, 
or  prelude,  &c.),  the  first  four  of  which  arc  distributed  between  the 
several  chantersi  while  the  finale  (nidkana)  is  sung, in  unison  by  all 
of  them. 

In  accordance  with  the  distinction  between  rticA  or  text  and 
sdman  or  tune,  the  sAman-hymnal  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.  the 
Sdmaveda-stttfikitd,  or  collection  of  texts  (rich)  used  for  makingup 
sAman-hymns.  and  the  Ctfaa,  or  tune-books,  song-books.  The 
textual  matter  of  the  Sair^hitA  consists  of  somewhat  under  1600 
different  verses,  selected  from  the  Rik-sarphitA,  with  the  exception 
of  some  seventy-five  verses,  some  of  which  have'  been  taken  from 
KhiLa  hymns,  whilst  others  which  also  occur  in  the  Atharvan  or 
Yajurveda,  as  well  as  such  not  otherwise  found,  may  perhaps  have 
formed  part  of  some  other  recension  of  the  Rik.  Tne  Sdmowdo- 
sarpkUd^*  is  divided  into  two  chief  parts,  the  pHrvO'  (first)  and  the 
fUtara-  (second)  6rckika.  The  second  part  contains  the  texts  of 
the  sAman-hymns,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  actually 
required  for  the  stotras  or  chants  of  the  various  Soma  sacrifices. 
The  first  part,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  the  body  of  tune-verses, 
or  verses  used  for  practising  the  several  sAmans  or  tunes  upon — the 
tunes  themselves  being  given  in  the  Crdma-geya-gdna  (t.e.  songs 
to  be  sune  in  the  villaee),  the  tune-book  specially  belonging  to  the 
PflrvArchika.  Hence  the  latter  includes  all  the  first  verses  of  those 
triplets  of  the  second  part  whkh  had  special  tunes  peculiar  to 
them,  beskles  the  texts  of  detached  sAmans  occasionally  used 
outside  the  regular  ceremonial,  as  well  as  such  as  were  perhaps 

**  Edited,  with  translation,  by  A.  A.  MacdoneU  (2  vols.),  in  the 
Harvard  Or.  series  (1904). 

"  Edited  R.  Meyer  (Beriin.  1878). 

''Edited,  with  commentary,  by  A.  A.  MacdoneU  (Oxford,  1886). 

*'  Burnell,  ArsktyabrOkma^a,  p.  xli. 

'*  Edited  and  translated  by  J.  Stevenson  (1843);  a  critk^l 
edition,  with  German  translation  and  glossary,  was  published  by 
Th.  Elenfey  (1848);  also  an  edition,  with  the  (3fina8  and  SAyatia's 
commentary,  by  Satyavrata  SAmfi&rami.  in  the  Bibi.  Ind.  in  5  vols.; 
and  Eng.  trans,  by  R.  H.  T.  Griffith  (Benares.  1893). 
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grthe^'jkfya'trUi 


a:  (rtth 


!Jr'">^ 


if'thePflrvlVj^ta 

rvs,  the  _^^it  flight  adhyl^a 


(dIvi 


(S)  t he  ViMfa-tritngFa.  a  mere  liu  of  the  Sinn- 
theie  woiki  hat  10  be  added  the  7iiiiainl>l-  or 
ra,  which.  IhouBh  at  yet  only  linown  byeitracn." 
h  on  a  level  with  the  DtUimaoai  of  the  RiV  and 

imple  thate  ofB^maija'iitcralure. 

lueuionable  chancier,  it  b  not  leu 

.,  --,..--     ....  jAtra'treatitet,  tome  of  which  prob- 

ibly  bekmi  to  the  oUnt  work!  ol  that  claia.   There  — 

.u„  e ^ ..:.^ .1 're*  more  or : 

V lika't^nHf 

beginninBt  of  the  lir 


Ihouih  in  I>art  ol 


lavlcrSa,  in  the  BM.  %d.  (1869-1874). 
<  Ed.  J.  Vldyi<l(]n   (19Sl):  alio,   with   C 

•  A.  Weber.  "Ominaet  Pottenla,"  i4Hfl«JI.« 
Academy  ol  Sckncti  (1B58). 

•Thework»engmcraicdunder{3),(i),(s\,{JJ. 
i%lst   Twaitnn 

>  Edited  and  ttanalaicd  by  Dr  ROer. 
by  M.  Mailer.  S.B.E.  vol.  I.,  ten.  wit 
O.v.  BAhtlinEk  (18S9I. 

•  Given  by  Bumell  (1878),  and  (with 
/.,!■■.  Or.  5.  vol.  ,vi.  ^al»Whiin. 
Fr^nlinv 't  Am.  Or.  Sx.  lUiy  iBSj), 

>  Tnul.  by  F.  M.  Muiler.  S.B£.  vol. 


iitalion)  by  H.  Oenel. 


order,  Ihui  tupplemenlins  the  Anheya-brAhnuva.  which  enumeraiea 
their  tntioical  namet:  and  ihe  Srauia-idlrai  of  IMjtyam'  and 
DrOkyaytM.Ql  the  Kaulhuma  and  Rtgftyanlya  tchoolt  retpectively. 


••kkiiya  of  the  Simavedai  the  NidliwHiiFa,- a  ironic  on  uniauuv^ 
the  Fuilipa-  or  Pl-Mfitln,  aicribed  eiiber  to  Cobhila  or  to  Van- 
nichi,  and  treatini  of  the  phooetk  modificationt  of  Ihe  rich  in  the 
■tmani;  and  Ihe  Stfawtaiirra.a  treatiteon  chaatt  of  a  very  technical 
njituEe.  Further,  two  Criliyit-$Hnj,  belon^ng  to  the  5#maveda, 
■ichiihpnnViiDwn.vii.ihelMlijfdjffliii-jinJiro,  atcribedtoKhTSdin, 

llilla),  »ilh  a  lupplemrni.  cntilled  Aormof  r^flfa.  EKto)*y«na. 


Kalhai,  the  ten; 


Klthaka  at  eativ  1 


&The  Kafhai  and  KUlpu  an  ollen  nfcrred  t< 
ive  name  ot  Chankai,  which  ippatenlly  mean 

achandn)  Chac^  it  ia  <itherth>n'"(>i"m'piy^ 
-''-■"■  ■■  ■         ■    :n  tbut  called, 

sily  to  have 
Kapnththala- 


l«t  alto  toon  became  tub- 
Thut  f  n>m  one  of  KaUpin't 

it  quolvl  togctlurwifh  the 

i]  KAlBfa  xtxtt.   M  rtgnrdt 


that  of  the  Apoiiainbaa;  trhile  the  mnienii  of  another  rrcention. 
that  of  Ihe  AtTeyai.  are  known  (mm  ibeit  Anukramaui,  which  haa 
beenpreterved. 

differioE  nune  of  Ina  eoiuidcnbly  in  amngcmcni  and  veda] 
ppintt.  iiBvc  the  m^n  mau  ol  their  leaiual  matter  in  common- 
Thia  common  matter  contitit  of  both  tacrilkial  prayerm  (yvjua)  in 

mana).  A  prominent  feature  of  the  i>ld  Yajut  tcnit,  at  compared 
wiih  the  other  Vedat,  it  the  constant  intermutture  of  teatuaJ  and 
eiegeiic  portioni.  The  Chankat  and  Taittiiina  thut  do  not 
teriH-iiite  Ihe  diitlnction  between  Saiphitk  and  BrUinuM  in  the 
"  of  teAa.  but  they  have  only  n 

idudet  likewiie  the  ewgeiic   or 


1  with  their  want  ol  a  leiwate  Brlhmav^ 


inttead  ol  tepanting  from  each  other 
lioni  ol  their  Saiphiil,  they  merely  ad 

lo'itl™Ulleol'rflUlirtV-tfa*iii^iw.'' 


and  ID  have 
kward  fathi 


d.  W.  Ctland  (i9oe):  Lhlylyana-idlr 
cntary  and  ihe  •>.  1.  ol  Ihl  Dl4hylyao 
'edIlnIa>.-iEiia,fi<U./iid.(i8;i). 
\.  Burneir(ManB»lore,  1879). 
ubliihcd  by  A.  Weber,  M.  Si.  vol.  via. 


"  Edlled,  with  Slyaaa't  eommeniary.  b' 
BOI.Ind.,  N.  Codabole,  Anand.Scr.  (li»B). 
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this  work  is  manifestly  of  ft  lopiJeinefitary  mture,  ft  portion  of  it 
may  perhaps  be  old,  and  may  once  have  formed  part  of  the  Saiphitft, 
coosiderinff  that  the  latter  consists  of  seven  aishtakas,  instead  of 
eight,  as  tnis  term  rcquiies,  and  that  certain  essential  parts  of  the 
ceremonial  handled  in  the  Brthmaqa  are  entirely  wanting  in  the 
Sarphilft.  Attached  to  thb  work  is  the  TaiUir\ya-6nr^yaka^  in  ten 
books,  the  first  six  of  whk:h  are  of  a  ritualistic  nature,* while  of  the 
femaioing  books  the  first  three  (7-9)  form  the  Taittiriyopamskad* 
(consisting  of  three  parts,  via.  the  Siksh&valli  or  Samhitopanishad,  and 
the  AnandavalU  and  Bhriguvalli.  also  called  together  the.  V&ruQi* 
upanishad),  and  the  last  book  forms  the  Nftrftyaqlya-  (or  YftjAiki-) 
upanishad. 

The  MaiMlya^  SiuriAtM,  the  identity  of  which  with  the  original 
Kil^xaka  has  been  proved  pretty  conclusively  by  Dr  L.  v  Schroder, 
who  attributes  the  change  of  name  of  the  Kilftpa^Maitrftyapiyas 
to  Buddhist  influences,  consists  of  four  books,  attached  to  which  is 
the  Mailri-  (or  Uailrdya^l)  upanishad.*  The  Kdfkaka,  on  the  other 
hand,  consists  of  five  parts,  the  last  two  of  which,  however,  are  per- 
haps later  additions,  containing  merely  the  prayers  of  the  hotar 
pnest.  and  those  used  at  the  horae-sacrince.  There  is,  moreoveri  the 
oeautiful  KatkO'  or  Kd^kaka-upamskad/  which  is  also,  and  more 
nsually,  ascribed  to  the  Atharvaveda,  and  which  seems  to  show  a 
decid«d  leaning  towards  SAnkhyaoYoga  notions. 

The  defective  arrangement  of  the  Yajus  texts  was  ftt  last  remedied 
by  a  different  school  of  Adhvaryus,  the  Vfljasaneyins.  The  reputed 
originator  of  this  school  and  its  text-recenuon  is  Y2jfia- 
valkya  V&jasaneva  (son  of  Vfijasani).  The  result  of  the 
rearrangement  of  the  texts  was  a  collection  of  sacrificial 
mantms,  the  VdjasaneyisarnkiUl,  and  a  Brthmaqa,  the 
Saiapatha.  On  account  of  the  greater  lucidity  of  this 
arrangement,  the  V&jasaneyins  called  their  texts  the  White  (or  clear) 
Yajurveda — the  name  of  Black  (or  obscure)  Yajus  being  for  opposite 
reasons  applied  to  the  Charaka  texts.  Both  the  SaiphitA  and 
Brlhmapa  of  the  Vijasaneyins  have  come  down  to  us  in  two  different 
recensions,  viz.  those  of  the  Mddhyandina  and  JCdtmi  schools;  and  we 
find  bewdesa  considerable  number  of  quotations  from  a  Vfijasaneyaka, 
from  which  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  must  have  been  at  least  one 
other  recension  of  the  &tapatha>br&hmaoa.  The  difference  between 
the  two  extant  recensions  is,  on  the  whole,  but  slight  as  regards  the 
subject-matter;  but  in  point  of  diction  it  isouite  sufficient  to  make  a 
comparison  especially  interesting  from  a  pnilological  point  of  view. 
Which  of  the  two  versions  majr  be  the  more  original  cannot  as  yet  be 
determined;  but  the  phonetic  and  grammatical  differences  will 
probably  have  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  geographical  separation  of 
the  two  schools  rather  than  by  a  difference  of  age.  In  several 
points  of  difference  the  K&pva  recension  agrees  with  the  practice  of 
the  ^ik-sarphiti,  and  there  probably  was  some  connexion  between 
the  Yajus  school  of  Kiovas  and  the  famous  family  of  ri^is  of  that 
name  to  which  the  eighth  maptjala  of  the  Rik  is  attributed. 

The  V^asaneyi'SarnkUA*  consists  of  forty  adhy&yas,  the  first 
e^teen  of  which  contain  the  formulas  of  the  ordinary  sacrifices. 
The  last  fifteen  adhyiyas  are  doubtless  a  later  addition — as  may 
also  be  the  case  as  regairds  the  preceding  seven  chapters.  The  last 
adbviya  is  commonly  known  under  the  title  of  Vftjaaaneyi-sanfihitft 
(or  liftvisya-)  upanishad.*  Its  object  seems  to  be  to  point  out  the 
fruitlessness  of  mere  works,  and  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  man's 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  supreme  spirit.  The  sacrificial  texts 
of  the  Adhvaryus  consist,  in  about  equal  part^  of  verses  (rich)  and 
prose  formulas  (vajus).  The  majority  of  the  former  occur  likewise 
in  the  Rik-sarphitl,  from  whicn'  they  were  doubtless  extracted. 
Not  infrequently,  however,  they  show  considerable  discrepancies 
of  reading,  which  may  be  explained  partly  from  a  difference  of 
recension  and  partly^  as  the  result  of  the  adaptation  of  these  verses 
to  their  special  sacrificial  purpose.  As  regards  the  prose  formulas, 
though  onJy  a  few  of  them  are  actuallv  referred  to  in  the  ^ik,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  many  of  them  may  be  of  hich  antiquity. 

The5atepalAa-&rdAMa((a,yor  Brahma oa  of  anundred  paths,  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  consisting  of  100  lectures  (adhyftya), 
which  are  divided  by  the  Madhyandinas  into  fourteen,  by 
the  KJlovas  into  seventeen  books  (klpda).  The  first  nine 
books  04  the  former,  corresponding  to  the  first  eleven  of 
the  K&Qvas,  and  consisting  of  sixty  adhyiyas,  form  a 
kind  of  running  commentary  on  the  first  eignteen  books 
of  the  Vij.-Sarphitft;  and  it  has  been  plausibly  suggested  by 
Professor  Weber  that  this  portion  of  the  Brihmaoa  may  be  referred 
to  in  the  MahAbhashya  on  PSq.  iv.  a   60.  where  a  Satapatha  and 

*  Ed.  R.  Mitra.  Bibl.  Tnd. ;  H.  N.  Aple.  Anand.  Ser.  (1898)! 
«  Trans,  by  F.  M.  MUlIer,  S.B.E.  vol.  xv. 

*  Text  and  translation  published  by  E.  B.  Cowell.  Bibl.  Ind: 
Aho  trans,  by  F.  M.  MOIIer,  S.B.E.  vol.  xv. 

*  Text,  commentary  and  translation  published  by  E.  R6er,  BiH. 
Jni.:alao  translation  by  F.  M.  MuIler,  S.B.E.  vol.  xv.,  and  others. 

*  Edited  in  the  Midhyandina  recension,  with  the  commentary  of 
Mahidhara,  and  the  w.  ff  of  the  K&pva  text,  by  A.  Weber  (1849); 
tzans.  by  R.  H.  T.  Griffith  (Benares,  1899). 

•Trandation  by  E.  Rfler,  BibL  Ind.;  by  F.  M.  MQller.  S.B.E. 
sd.L 

'Edited  fay  A.  Weber,  who  also  translated  the  first  chapter  into 
Gcnaaii.    EagUab  translation  (5  vols.)  by  J.  Eggeling.  in  S.  B.  E. 


a  Shashti*pathft  (t.«.  "consisting  of  60  paths**)  are  mentioned 
together  as  objecu  of  study,  and  that  consequently  it  may  at  one 
time  have  formed  an  independent  work.  This  view  u  also  supported 
by  the  circumstance  that  of  the  remaining  five  bookk  (10-ia)  of  the 
Midhyandinas  the  third  is  called  the  middle  one  (madhyama); 
while  the  Kiovas  apply  the  same  epithet  to  the  nuddlemost  of  the 
five  books  (i2-i6)  preceding  their  last  one.  This  last  book  would 
thus  seem  to  be  treated  by  them  as  a  second  supplement,  and  not 
without  reason,  as  it  is  of  the  Upanishad  order,  and  bears  the  special 
title  of  Bzihad-  (great)  Oraf^vakaf  the  last  six  chapters  of  which  are 
the  Brihadaraoyaka-upanishad,*  the  most  important  df  all  Upani- 
shads.  Except  tn  books  6-10  (M.),  which  treat  of  the  construction  of 
fire-altars,  and  recognise  the  sage  Siq^ilya  as  their  chief  authority, 
YajAavalkya's  opimon  i»  frequently  referred  to  in  the  ^tapatha  as 
authoritative.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  later  books,  part 
of  the  Bphad-aranyaka  being  even  called  Yftjfiavalkiya-kaoda.  As 
regards  the  age  of  the  batapatha,  the  probability  is  that  the  main 
body  of  the  work  is  consideraUy  oMer  than  the  time  of  PaQini.  but 
that  some  of  its  latter  parts  were  considered  by  Ptpini's  critic  Katya- 
yana  to  be  of  about  the  same  age  as,  or  not  much  older  than,  Papini. 
Even  those  portions  had  probably  been  bng  in  existence  before 
they  obtained  recognition  as  part  of  the  canon  of  the  White  Yajus. 

The  contemptuous  manner  m  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Charaka- 
adhvaryus  are'  repeatedly  animadverted  upon  in  the  ^Upatha 
betrays  not  a  little  of  the  odium  tkeolagicum  on  the  part  of  the 
divines  of  the  V&jasaneyins  towards  their  brethren  of  the  older 
schools.  Nor  was  their  animosity  confined  to  mere  literary  war- 
fare, but  they  seem  to  have  striven  by  every  means  to  gain  ascendancy 
over  their  rivals.  The  consolklation  of  the  Brihmanical  hierarchy 
and  the  institution  of  a  common  system  of  ritual  worship,  whicn 
called  forth  the  liturgical  Vedic  collections,  were  doubtless  consum- 
mated in  the  so<alled  Madhya-dela,  or  "  raklland,"  lying  between 
the  SarasvatI  and  the  confluence  of  the  Yamunft  andTCanga;  and 
more  especially  in  its  western  part,  the  Kuru-kshetra,  or  land  of  the 
Kurus.  with  the  adjoining  territory  of  the  Pianchalas,  between  the 
Yamuna  and  GangL  From  thence  the  original  schools  of  Vaidik 
ritualism  gradually  extended  their  sphere  over  the  adjacent  parts. 
The  Charakas  seem  for  a  long  time  to  have  held  sway  in  the  western 
and  north-western  regions;  while  the  Taittiriyas  in  course  of  time 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  south  of  the  Narmada  (Ner- 
budda),  where  their  ritual  has  remained  pre-eminently  the  object  of 
study  till  comparatively  recent  times.  The  Vajasaneyins,  on  the 
other  hand;  having  first  gained  a  footing  in  the  lands  on  the  lower 
Ganges,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  through  the  patronage  of  King  Janaka 
of  Vidcha,  thence  gradually  worked  their  way  westwards,  and  eventu- 
ally succeeded  in  superseding  the  older  schools  north  of  the  Vindhya, 
with  the  exception  of  some  isolated  places  where  even  now  families 
of  BrShmans  are  met  with  which  profess  to  follow  the  old  SaiphitSs. 

In  Kalpo'SiUras  the  Black  Yajurveda  is  particularly  rich ;  but. 
owing  to  the  circumstances  just  indicated,  tney  are  alfatost  entirely 
confined  to  the  Taittiriya  scnool.  The  only  ^uta-sQtra  _^ 
of  a  Charaka  school  whfch  has  hitherto  been  recovered  is  f?V**  ^ 
that  of  the  Manavas,  a  subdivision  of  the  Maitrilyaoiyas.  iST 
The  Manava-irauta-siUra^  seems  to  consist  of  eleven  ^^ 
books,  the  first  nin^  of  which  treat  of  the  sacrificial  ritual,  while  the 
tenth  contains  the  Sulva-sQtra;  and  the  eleventh  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  supplements  (pari-iiskta).  The  M&nava-g^ihya-sutra*^  is 
likewise  in  existence;  but  so  far  nothing  is  known,  save  one  or  two 
quotations,  of  a  Mdnava-dkarma-siitra,  tne  discovery  of  which  might 
be  expected  to  solve  some  important  questions  regarding  the  de- 
velopment of  Indian  law.  Of  satra-works  belonging  to  the  Kathas, 
a  single  treatise,  the  (CAdrdyaniya-)  Kfflkaka-gKi^ya-sutra,  is  known; 
while  Dr  Jolly  considers  the  Vukpu-smiiti,^  a  compendium  of  law, 
composed  in  mixed  sQtras  and  ilokas,  to  be  nothing  out  a  Vaishoava 
recast  of  the  Kathaka-dharma-satra.  which,  in  its  original  form, 
seems  no  longer,  to  exist.  As  regards  the  Taittiriyas,  the  Kalpa- 
sfltra  most  widely  accepted  among  them  was  that  of  Apastamba, 
to  whose  school,  as  we  have  seen,  was  also  due  our  existing  recension 
of  the  Taittiriya-sarphita.  The  Apa^amba-kalpa-siUra  consists 
of  thirty  praina  (questions);  the  first  twenty-five  of  these  con- 
stitute the  Srauta-sQtra;"  a6  and  37  the  Gnhya-sQtra;^<  38  and  29 
the  Dharma-satra;'*  and  the  last  the  bulva-satra.  .  Professor 
BOhler  has  tried  to  fix  the  date  of  this  work  somewhere  between  the 
5th  and  3rd  centuries  B.C. ;  but  it  can  hardly  yet  be  considered  as 
definitely  settled.    Considerably  more  ancient  than  this  work  are  the 

*The  text,  with  Ankara's  commentary,  and  an  English  trans- 
lation, published  by  E.  ROcr.  Bibl.  Ind. 

•Trans,  by  F.  M.  MQller,  5.i5.£.*voI.  xv.,  and  others. 

»•  See  P.  V.  Bradke.  Z.D.M.G.  vol.  xxxvi.  A  MS.  of  a  portfon  of 
the  Srauta-sfltra,  with  the  commentary  of  the  famous  Mimamsist 
Kumarila.  has  been  photo-lithographed  by  the  India  Office,  under 
GoldstQcker's  supervision. 

"  Edited  by  F.  Knauer  (Leipzig.  1897). 

"  Edited  and  translated  by  J.  Jolly. 

"  Edited  by  R.  Garbe.  in  Btbl.  Ind. 

»<  Ed.  M.  Wintemita  (Vienna,  1887);  trans.  H.  Oldcnbcrg.  S.B.E, 

vol.  XXX. 

"  G.  BOhler  has  published  the  text  with  extracts  from  Haradatta'a 
cominentary,  Bombay  Sanak.  Ser. ;  also  a  trana.  in  S.B£. 
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Bauik&yana-halp(t-s&ira}  which  oonnsts  of  the  Mme'principal  divi- 
Mons,  and  the  BMradvSja-sitra,  ol  which,  however,  only  a  lew  por- 
tions have  as  yet  been  discovered.  The  Hirajf/aheii-siUra,*  which  is 
more  t^odem  than  that  of  Apastaniba,  from  which  it  differs  but  little, 
is  likewise  fraementary,  as  is  also  the  Vaikhftnasa-sQtra;*  while 
several  other  KiEdpa-satras,  especially  that  of  Laug&kshi,  axe  found 
quoted.  The  recognized  compendium  of  the  White  Yajus  ritual  is 
the  Srauia-sHtra  of  K&ty&yana,*  in  twenty-nx  adhy&yas.  This 
work  Is  supplemented  by  a  large  number  of  secondary  treatises, 
likewise  attributed  to  K&tyftyana,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Ckarania-vyilha,*  a  statistical  account  of  the  Vedic  schools, 
which  unfortunately  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  verv  unsatisfactory 
state  of  preservation.  A  manual  of  domestic  rites,  closely  connected 
with  K&ty&yana's  work,  is  the  KAnya-grikya-sutra,*  ascribed  to 
Pftraskara.  To  Kityftyana  we  further  owe  the  Vdjasaneyi-pr&ti- 
mkhya^  and  a  catalogue  (aiiiiJbramatii)  of  the  White  Yajus  texts. 
As  regards  the  former  work,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  (with  Weber) 
we  have  to  consider  it  as  older  than  P&oini,  or  whether  (with  Gold- 
stQcker  and  M.  MQller)  we  are  to  identify  its  author  with  Ptoini's 
critic.  The  only  existing  PriUii&khya*  of  the  Black  Yajus  belongs 
to  the  Taittiriyas.  ,  Its  author  b  unknown,  and  it  confines  itself 
entirely  to  the  Taittiriya-saiphitft,  to  the  exdurion  of  the  Brfthmaqa 
andAraoyaka. 

D.  Atkana-vUa. — ^The  Atharvan  was  the  latest  of  Vedic  ooU 
lections  to  be  recognized  as  part  of  the  sacred  canon.  That  it  is 
Athmrvmm  *^**  ^^'^  younffcst  Veda  is  proved  by  its  lan([uage,  which 
\^^  both  from  a  lexical  and  a  grammatical  point  of  view. 
^a^ttm  marks  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  main  body  of 
^^'^  the  ^k  and  the  Br&hmafa  period.  In  regard  also  to 
the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  spirit  which  pervades  them,  this 
Vedic  collection  occupies  a  position  apart  from  the  others.  Whilst 
the  older  Vedas  seem  cleariy  to  reflect  tne  recognized  religious  notions 

Snd  practices  Of  the  upper,  and  so  to  speak,  respectable  classes  of  the 
iryan  tribes,  as  jealouslY  watched  over  by  a  priesthood  deeply 
interested  in  the  undiminished  maintenance  of  the  traditional 
observances,  the  fourth  Veda,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  mainly  with 
all  manner  of  superstitious  practices  such  as  have  at  all  times  found 
a  fertile  soil  in  the  lower  strata  of  primitive  and  less  advanced 
peoples,  and  are  even  apt,  below  the  surface,  to  maintain  their 
tenacious  hold  on  the  popular  mind  in  comparatively  civilized  comr 
munities.  Though  the  constant  intermingling  with  the  aboriginal 
tribes  may  well  oe  believed  to  have  exerdsd  a  deteriorating  in- 
fluence on  the  Vedic  people  in  this  respect,  it  can  scarcelv  be  doubted 
that  superstitious  practices  of  the  land  revealed  by  the  Atharvan 
and  the  tenth  boolc  of  the  ^k  must  at  all  times  have  obtained 
amongst  the  Aryan  people,  and  that  they  only  came  to  the  surface 
when  they  received  the  stamp  of  recognized  forms  of  popular  belief 
by  the  aclmission  of  these  collections  of  spells  and  incantations  into 
the  sacred  canon.  If  in  this  phase  of  superstitious  belief  the  old 
S^s  still  find 'a  place,  their  character  has  visibly  changed  so  as  to  be 
more  in  accordance  with  those  mystic  rites  ana  magic  performances 
and  the  part  they  are  called  upon  to  play  in  them,  as  the  promoters 
of  the  votary's  cabalistic  practices  and  the  averters  of  the  malicious 
designs  of  mortal  enemies  and  the  demoniac  influences  to  which  he 
would  ascribe  his  fears  and  failures  as  well  as  his  bodily  ailments. 
The  fourth  Veda  may  thus  be  said  to  supplement  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Vedic  Aryan  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Grihya-sQtras  or  house-rules;  for  whilst  these  deal 
only  with  the  orderly  aspects  of  the  daily  duties  and  periodic  ob- 
WErvances  in  the  life  en  the  respectable  householder,  the  Atharvaveda 
allows  us  a  deep  insight  into  "  the  obscurer  relations  and  emotions 
of  human  life  ";  and,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  "  the  literary 
diligence  of  the  Hindus  has  in  this  instance  preserved  a  document  of 

{)riceless  value  for  the  institutional  history  of  early  India  as  well  as 
or  the  ethnological  history  of  the  human  race  "  (M.  Bloomfield). 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Atharvaveda  is  practically  unknown 
in  the  south  of  India.* 

This  body  of  spells  and  hymns  is  traditionally  associated  with 
two  old  mythic  priestly  families,  the  Atharvans  and  Angiras,  their 
names,  in  the  plural,  serving  either  ungly  or  combined  (Atharv&n- 

^The  Sulva-Mitra  has  been  published,  with  the  commentary  of 
Kapardisv&min,  and  a  translation  by  G.  Thibaut,  in  the  Benares 
Pandit  (1875)-  The  Dharma-sQtra  has  been  edited  by  E.  Hultzsch 
(Leipzig.  1884),  and  translated  by  G.  BQhler,  S.B.E.  xiv. 

*The  H.  (j>rihya-satra,  ed.  J.  Kirste  (Vicnpa,  1889):  trans. 
H.  Oldcnberg,  S.B.E.  vol.  xxx. 

■An  account  of  the  Vaikh.  Dharmasatra  ^ven  by  T.  Bloch 
(Vienna.  1896). 

« Edited  by  A.  Weber.  1858. 

»  Weber, /fii.5l«d.iii. 

*  Text  and  German  transtatbn  by  A.  Stenzler.  >. 

'  Edited,  with  Uva^a's  commentary,  and  a  German  translation,  by 
A.  Weber,  Ind.  Stud,  iv.;- another  ed.  in  Benares  Sansk.Ser.  (1888). 

*The  work  has  been  published  by  W.  D.  Whitney,  with  a  trans, 
lation  and  a  commentary  by  an  unknown  author,  called  Tribh&sh- 
yaratna,  «.c.  "  jewel  of  the  three  commentaries,"  it  being  founded  on 
three  older  commentaries  by  Vararuchi  (?  K£Lty&yana),  M&hisheya 
and  Atreya. 

•A.  Bumell,  Oassif.  Index  of  Tanjore  Sansk.  MSS.  p.  37. 


girasas)  as  the  oldest  appellation  of  the  collection.  The  two  families 
or  classes  of  priests  are  by  tradition  connected  with  the  service  of 
the  sacred  fire;  but  whilst  the  Atharvans  seem  to  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  auspicious  aspects  of  the  firennilt  and  the  per- 
formance of  propitiatory  rites,  tne  Angiras,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
represented  as  having  been  mainly  engaged  in  the  uncanny  practices 
of  sorcery  and  exorcism.  Instead  of  the  Atharvans,  anotner  mythic 
family,  the  Bhrigus,  are  similarly  connected  with  the  Angiras 
(Bhngvangirasas)  as  the  depositanes  of  this  mystic  science.  In 
course  of  time  the  lore  of  the  Atharvans  came  also  to  have  applied 
to  it  the  title  of  Brahmaveda;  a  designation  which  was  apparently 
meant  to  be  understood  both  in  the  sense  of  the  Veda  of  the  Brahman 
priest  or  superintendent  of  the  sacrifice,  and  in  that  of  the  lore  of  the 
Brahma  or  sacred  (magic)  word,  and  the  supreme  deity  it  is  sup- 
posed to  embody.  The  current  text  of  the  Alkarva-sairikitd^ — 
apparently  the  recension  of  the  aaunaka  school — conasts  of  some 
750  different  pieces,  about  five-sixths  of  which  is  in  various  metres, 
tne  remaining  portion  being  in  prose.  The  whole  mass  is  divided 
into  twenty  books.  The  principle  of  distribution  is  for  the  most 
part  a  merely  formal  one,  in  books  i.-xiii.  pieces  of  the  same  or  about 
the  same  number  of  verses  being  placed  toi^her  in  the  same  book. 
The  next  five  books,  xiv.-xviii.,  nave  each  its  own  special  subject: 
xiv.  treats  of  marriage  and  sexual  union;  xv.,  in  prose,  of  the  Vr&tya, 
or  religious  va^nt;  xvi.  consists  chiefly  of  prose  formulas  ot 
conjuration;  xvii.  of  a  lengthy  mystic  hymn;  and  xviii.  containa 
all  that  relates  to  death  and  funeral  rites.  Of  the  last  two  books  no 
account  is  taken  in  the  Atharva-prftti£&khya,  and  they  indeed  stand 
cleariy  in  the  relation  of  supplements  to- the  original  collection. 
The  nineteenth  book  evidently  was  the  result  ot  a  subsequent 
gleaning  of  pieces  similar  to  those  of  the  earlier  books,  which  had 
probably  escaped  the  collectors'  attention;  while  the  last  book, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  hymns  to  Indra,  taken  fiom  the  IRik- 
saiilmt&,  IS  nothing  more  than  a  liturgicad  manual  of  recitations  and 
chants  required  at  the  Soma  sacrifice;  its  only  original  portion  being 
the  ten  BO<alled  kuntdpa  hymns  (127-136),  conristing  pertly  of 
laudatory^  recitals  of  generous  patrons  of  sacrificial  priests  and 
partly  of  riddles  and  didactic  subjects. 

The  Atharvan  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  much  less  satisfactory 
state  of  preservation  than  any  of  the  other  SaiphitSs,  and  its  inter- 
pretation, which  offers  considerable  difficulties  on  account  of  numer- 
ous popular  and  out-of-the-way  expresuons,  has  so  far  received 
comparatively  little  aid  from  native  sources.  Less  help,  in  this 
respect,  than  might  have  been  expected,  is  afforded  by  a  recently 
published  commentary  professing  to  have  Jbeen  composed  by  S&yaga 
Acl.&rya ;  serious  doubts  have  indeed  been  thrown  on  the  autlwnti- 
city  ot  its  ascription  to  the  famous  Vedic  exegetic.  Of  very  con- 
siderable importance,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  discovery  in 
Kashmir  of  a  second  recension  of  the  Atharva-saiTihit&,  contained 
in  a  single  birch-bark  MS.,  written  in  the  ^&rad&  character,  and 
btely  made  available  by  an  excellent  chromo-photographic  repro- 
duction. This  new  recension,^*  ascribed  in  the  colophons  of  the  MS. 
to  the  Paippal&da  school,  conasts  likewise  of  twenty  books  (kftpd^), 
but  both  in  textual  matter  and  in  its  arrangement  it  differs  very 
much  from  the  current  text.  A  conaderable  portion  of  the  latter, 
including  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  book,  is  wanting;  while  the 
hymns  of  the  nineteenth  book  are  for  the  most  part  found  also  ia 
this  text,  though  not  as  a  separate  book,  but  scattered  over  the 
whole  collection.  The  twentieth  book  is  wanting,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  of  the  verses  not  taken  from  the  IjLik.  As  a  set-off  to  these 
shortcomings  the  new  version  offers,  however,  a  good  deal  of  fresh 
matter,  amounting  to  about  one-«xth  of  the  whole.  From  the 
Mah&bh&shya  and  other  works  quoting  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Atharva-sarphitft  a  verse  that  coincides  with  the  first  verse  of  the 
sixth  hymn  of  the  current  text,  it  has  long  been  known  that  at 
least  one  other  recension  must  have  existed:  but  the  first  leaf  of 
the  Kashmir  MS.  having  been  lost,  it  cannot  be  determined  whether 
the  new  recension  (as  seems  all  but  certain)  corresponds  to  the  one 
referred  to  in  those  works. 

The  only  Br&hmaoa  of  the  Atharvan,  the  Co^atka-brOkma^a,^ 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  modern  and  least  important  works 
of  its  class.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  .,- 
contains  cosmogonic  speculations,  interspersed  with  v!|*^y 
legends,  mostly  adapted  from  other  Brfthm^oas,  and  *2Sj»«««. 
general  instructions  on  religious  duties  and  observances  ;^^^"'"* 
while  the  second  part  treats,  in  a  very  desultory  jnanner,  of  various 
points  of  the  sacrificial  ceremonial. 

>«  Edited  by  Professors  Roth  and  Whitney  (1856);  with  Sftyaoa's 
commentary,  by  Shankar  P.  Pandit  (4  vols.,  Bombay,  1895-189S). 
Index  verborum,  by  Whitney,  in  J.  Am.  Or.  5.  vol.  xii.,  Eng.  trans, 
by  R.  H.  T.  Gnflith  (in  verse)  (2  vols.,  Benares,  1897);  by  W.  D. 
Whitney  (with  a  critical  and  exegetical  commentary),  revised  and 
edited  by  Ch.  R.  Lanman  (2  vols..  Harvard  Or.  Ser..  1905) ;  and  (v.-ith 
some  omissions)  by  M.  Bloomfield,  5.S.£.  vol.  xlii.;cf.  also  Bloom- 
field.  "  The  Atharvaveda,"  in  BuMer'sEncycl  (1899). 

"The  first  account  of  a  copy  of  it  was  given  by  Professor  R.  v. 
Roth,  in  his  academic  dissertation. "  Der  Atharvaveda  in  Kaschmir  " 
(187s).  The  reproduction  on  544  plates,  edited  by  M.  Bloomfield 
and  R.  Garbe  (Baltimore,  1901). 

u  Edited  in  the  Bibl.  Ind.  by  RfijendraULla  Mitnu 
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The  Kalpa-sAtras  belonging  to  thb  Veda  conipriK  both  a  manual 
of  frauta  ntcs.  the  Vaitdna-sutra,^  and  a  manual  of  domestic  rites, 
the  Kauhka-sHiro.*  The  latter  treatise  is  not  only  the 
'^  more  interesting  of  the  two,  but  also  the  more  ancient, 
being  actually  Quoted  in  the  other.  The  teacher  Kauiika 
is  repeatedly  reierred  to  in  the  work  on  points  of  ceremonial 
doctrine.  Connected  with  this  SQtni  are  upwards  of  seventy  Pariiish- 
las,*  or  supplemental^  treatises,  mostJv  in  metrical  form,  on  various 
subiects  biearin|[  on  the  performance  of  grihya  rites.  The  last  sfltra- 
work  to  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  this  Veda  is  the  SaunakiyA 
CkaturtdkyAjihA*  being  a  Pritis&khya  of  the  Atharva-sainhitA,  so 
called  from  its  consisting  of  four  lectures  (adhySya).  Although 
Saunaka  can  hardly  be  credited  with  being  the  actual  author  of  the 
work,  considering  that  hb  opinion  is  rejected  in  the  only  rule  where 
his  name  appears,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  diiefly  em- 
bodies the  phonetic  theories  of  that  teacher,  which  were  afterwards 
perfected  by  members  of  his  school.  Whether  this  Saunaka  is 
identical  with  the  writer  of  that  name  to  whom'  the  final  redaction 
of  the  Sikalapratii2kbya  of  the  Rik  is  ascribed  is  not  known;  but 
it  is' worthy  of  note  that  on  at  least  two  points  where  bikalya  is 
quoted  by  P&oini,  the  ChaturftdhyAyikA  seems  to  be  referred  to 
rather  than  the  Rik-prStiiikhya.  saunaka  is  quoted  once  in  the 
Vljasancyi-pritiiikhya ;  and  it  is  possible  that  KAtyAyana  had  the 
Chaturiahy^yiki  in  view,  though  liis  reference  does  not  quite  tally 
with  the  respective  rule  of  that  work. 

Another  class  of  writings  already  alluded  to  as  traditionally 
oonnected  with  the  Atharvaveda  are  the  numerous  Upanishads* 
which  do  not  specially  attach  themselves  to  one  or  other 
of  the  Saiphit^  or  BrShmaoas  of  the  other  Vcdas.  The 
Atharvapa-upanishads.  mostly  composed  in  ilokas.  may 
be  roaghlv  divided  mto  two  classes,  viz.  those  of  a  purely  speculative 
or  generaj  pantheistic  character,  treating  chiefly  of  the  nature  of 
2be  sujveme  spirit,  and  the  means  of  attaining  to  union  therewith. 
and  those  of  a  sectarian  tendency.  Of  the  former  category,  a  limited 
number — such  as  the  Praina,  MuQ(jaka,  and  MSodflkya-upanishads 
— have  probably  to  be  assigned  to  the  later  period  01  Vedic  literature ; 
wbibc  the  others  presuppose  more  or  less  distinctly  the  existence 
of  some  fully  developed  system  of  philosophy,  especially  the  VcdSnta 
or  the  Yoga.  The  sectarian  Upanishads,  on  the  other  hand — 
identifying  the  supreme  spirit  either  with  one  of  the  forms  of  Vishpu 
(such  as  the  NSrSyapa,  Npsiqiha-tApanlya,  RAma-tSpaniya,  GopSla- 
tlpaniya  Upanishads).  or  with  Siva  {e.f.  the  Rudropanishad),  or  with 
some  other  deity — belong  to  post-Vedic  times. 

3.  TBe  Classical  Period 

The  Classical  LiUraiure  of  India  is  almost  entirely  a  product 
of  artificial  growth,  in  the  sense  that  its  vehicle  was  not  the 
langua^  of  the  general  body  of  the  people,  but  of  a  small  and 
educated  class.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible,  even  approxi- 
mately, to  fix  the  time  when  the  literary  idiom  ceased  to  be 
understood  by  the  common  people.  We  only  know  that  in  the 
3Td  century  B.C  there  existol  several  dialects  in  different  parts 
of  northern  India  which  differed  considerably  from  the  Sanskrit ; 
and  Buddhist  tradition  states  that  Gautama  S&kyamuni  himself, 
in  the  6tb  century  B.C.,  used  the  local  dialect  of  Magadha  (Beliar) 
for  prvaching  bis  new  doctrine.  Not  unlikely,  indeed,  popular 
dialects,  differing  perhaps  but  sb'ghtly  from  one  another,  may 
have  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  when  the 
Indo-Aryans,  divided  into  clans  and  tribes,  occupied  the  Land 
of  the  Seven  Rivers;  but  such  dialects  must  have  sprung  up 
after  the  extension  of  the  Aryan  sway  and  language  over  the 
whole  breadth  of  northern  India.  But  there  is  no  reason  why, 
even  with  the  existence  of  local  dialects,  the  literary  language 
should  not  have  kept  in  touch  with  the  people  in  India,  as  else- 
where, save  for  the  fact  that  from  a  certain  time  that  language 
reoiaiDed  altogether  stationary,  allowing  the  vernacular  dialects 
more  and  more  to  diverge  from  it.  Although  linguistic  research 
had  been  saccc»fuI1y  carried  on  in  India  for  centuries,  the  actual 
grammatical  fixation  of  Sanskrit  seems  to  have  taken  place  about 
contemporaneously  with  the  first  ^read  of  Buddhism:  and 

*  Text  and  a  German  translatk>n  published  by  R.  Garbe  (1878); 
German  trans,  by  W  Caland  (1910). 

*This  difficult  treatise  has  been  published  with  extraas  Irom 
cemmemaries  by  Professor  Bloomficid.  Two  sections  of  it  had 
been  printed  and  translated  by  A.  Weber.  **  Omina  et  Portenta  " 
(1859) 

>  These  tracts  have  been  edited  by  G.  M.  Boiling  and  J.  v. 
Ncgelein.  part  i.  (1909)- 

f  Editedand  transUted  by  W.  D.  Whitney. 

*  For  a  full  list  of  existing  translations  of  and  essays  on  the 
Upanishads.  sec  Introd.  to  Max  Muller's  "  Upanishads.'^  S.B.E.  i. 
d  abo  P.  DeusscJU  Stduii  Upanishads  (1897). 
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indeed  that  popular  rdigious  movement  undoubtedly  exerdsed 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  linguistic  development  of  India. 

A.  Poetical  Literature. 

I.  Epic  Poems.— The  Hindus,  like  the  Greeks,  possess  two 
great  national  epics,  the  MahObkdrata  and  the  Rdmdya^. 
The  Mahdbkdrata*  i.e.  "  the  great  (poem  or  tale)  of 
the  Bh&ratas,"  is  not  so  much  a  tmlform  epic  poem  as 
a  miscellaneotis  collection  of  poetry,  consisting  of  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  legendary  and  didactic  matter, 
worked  into  and  roimd  a  central  heroic  narrative.  Tlie  author- 
ship of  this  work  is  aptly  attributed  to  Vyflsa,  "  the  arranger," 
the  personification  of  Indian  diaskeuasts.  Only  the  bare  outline 
of  the  leading  story  can  here  be  given. 

In  the  royal  line  of  HasttnSpura  (the  ancient  Delhi)— claiming 
descent  from  the  moon,  and  hence  called  the  Lunar  nee  (soma- 
vaip^)*  and  counting  among  its  ancestors  King  Bharata,  after 
whom  India  is  called  Bh&rata-varsha  (land  of  the  Bh&ratas) — the 
succession  lay  between  two  brothers,  when  Dhritar&shtni,  the  elder, 
being  blind,  had  to  make  way  for  his  brother  P&p<ju.  After  a  time 
the  latter  retired  to  the  forest  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
hunting:  and  Dhntarftshtra  assumed  the  government,  assisted  by 
his  uncle  Bhishma,  the  Nestor  of  the  poem.  After  some  years 
PSji^du  died,  leaving  five  sons,  viz.  Yudhishthira,  Bhima  and 
Arjuna  by  his  chief  wife  Kunti,  and  the  twins  Nalcula  and  Sahadeva 
by  MSdri.  The  latter  having  burnt  herself  along  with  her  dead 
husband,  Kunti  returned  with  the  five  princes  to  HastinSpura.  and 
was  well  received  by  the  king,  who  offered  to  have  his  nephews 
brought  up  together  with  his  own  sons,  of  whom  he  had  a  hundred, 
Duryodhana  being  the  eldest.  From  their  great-grandfather  Kuru 
both  families  are  called  Kaura9as;  but  for  distinction  that  name  is 
more  usually  applied  to  the  sons  of  Dhritarishtra,  while  their 
cousins,  as  the  younger  line,  are  named,  after  their  father,  Pd^daoas. 
The  rivalry  and  varying  fortunes  of  these  two  houses  form  the 
main  plot  of  the  great  epopee.  The  PSq(;{u  princes  soon  proved 
themselves  ereatly  superior  to  their  cousins;  and  Yudhishthira, 
the  eldest  of  them  all.  was  to  be  appointed  heir-apparent.  But, 
by  his  son's  advice,  the  kina,  good-natured  but  weak,  induced  his 
nephews  for  a  time  to  retire  irom  court  and  reside  at  a  house  where 
the  unscrupulous  Duryodhana  meant  to  destroy  them.  They 
escaped,  however,  and  passed  some  time  in  the  forest  with  their 
motner.  Here  Draupadi,  daughter  of  King  Dnipada  of  Panchfila, 
won  by  Arjuna  in  open  contest,  became  the  wife  of  the  five  brothers. 
On  that  occasion  tney  also  met  their  cousin,  Kunti's  nephew,  the 
famous  YSdava  prince  Krishna  of  DvSrakA,  who  ever  afterwards 
remained  their  faithful  friend  and  confidential  adviser.  Dhpta- 
rSshfra  now  resolved  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  the  two  houses; 
whereupon  the  PSpdavas  built  for  themselves  the  city  of  Indtaprastha 
(on  the  site  of  the  modem  Delhi).  After  a  time  of  great  prosperity, 
Yudhishthira,  in  a  game  of  dice,  lost  everything  to  Duryodhana. 
when  it  was  settled  that  the  PSpijavas  shouM  retire  to  the  forest 
for  twelve  years,  but  should  afterwards  be  restored  to  their  kingdom 
if  they  succeeded  in  pasnng  an  additional  year  in  disguise,  without 
being  recognized  by  any  one.  During  their  forest-life  they  met  with 
many  adventures,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  their  encounter 
with  King  layadratha  of  Chedi.  who  had  carried  off  Draupadi 
from  their  hermitage.  After  the  twelfth  year  had  expired  they 
leave  the  forest,  and.  assuming  various  disguises,  take  service  at 
the  court  of  King  Virata  of  Matsya.  Here  all  goes  well  for  a  time 
till  the  oueen's  brother  Kichaka,  a  great  warrior  and  commander  of 
the  royal  forces,  falls  in  love  with  Drauoadi,  and  is  slain  by  Bhfma. 
The  Kauravas,  profiting  by  Kichaka  s  death,  now  invade  the 
Matsyan  kingdom,  when  the  PSod^vas  side  with  King  Virilta,  and 
there  ensues,  on  the  field  of  Kurukshetra,  during  eighteen  oays,  a 
series  of  fierce  battles,  ending  in  the  annihilation  of  the  Kauravas. 
Yudhishthira  now  at  last  becomes  yuva-riia,  and  eventually  king — 
DhritarSshtra  having  resigned  and  retired  with  his  wife  and  Kunti 
to  the  forest,  where  they  soon  after  perish  in  a  conflagration.  Learn- 
ing also  the  death  of  Krishoa,  Yudhishthira  himself  at  last  becomes 
tired  of  life  and  resigns  his  crown;  ana  the  five  princes,  with  their 
faithful  wife,  and  a  dog  that  joins  them,  set  out  for  Mount  Mem, 
to  seek  admission  to  Indra's  heaven.  On  the  way  one  by  one  drops 
off,  till  Yudhishthira  alone,  with  the  dog,  reaches  the  gate  of  heaven ; 
but,  the  dog  being  refused  admittance,  the  king  declines  entering 

*  Three  complete  Indian  editions,  the  handiest  in  4  vols.,  includ- 
ing the  Harivaip&a  (Calcutta.  1834-1839);  a  Bombay  edition,  with 
Nnakaqtha's  commentary  (1863};  and  a  third,  in  Telugu  characters, 
containing  the  Southern  recension  (Madras,  1855-1800).  Another 
Southern  edition,  in  Nigari.  is  now  appearing' at  Bombay,  edited 
by  Krishnacharya  and  Vyasacharya  of  Kumbakonam.  An  English 
translation  has  been  brought  out  at  Calcutta  by  Pratap  Chundra 
Roy  (1883-1894);  and  another  by  M.  N.  Durt  (5  vols.,  Calcutta. 
i89i6);  whilst  numerous  episodes  nave  been  ()rinted  and  translated 
by  European  scholars.  For  a  critical  analyns  of  this  epic  consult 
A.  Holtzmann.  Das  JdaMbkdrata  U  vols.,  Kiel,  1891-1893):  W. 
Hopkins,  The  Great  Epic  of  India  (New  York.  190a). 
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without  it,  when  the  dog  turns  out  to  be  no  other  than  the  god  of 
Justice  himself,  having  assumed  that  form  to  test  Yudhish^hira's 
constancy.  But,  finding  neither  his  wife  nor  his  brothers  in  heaven, 
and  being  told  that  they  arc  in  the  nether  world  to  expiate  their 
sins,  the  king  insists  on  sharing  their  fate,  when  this,  too,  proves  a 
trial,  and  they  are  all  reunited  to  enjoy  perpetual  bliss. 

The  complete  work  consists  of  upwards  of  100,000  couplets — 
its  contents  thus  being  nearly  eight  times  the  bulk  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  combined.  It  is  divided  into  eighteen  books,  and 
a  supplement,  entitled  HarivaTpla,  or  genealogy  of  the  god  Hari 
(Krishoa-Vishou).  In  the  introduction,  Vyisa,  being  about  to 
dictate  the  poem.  Is  made  to  say  (i.  81)  that  so  far  he  and  some 
of  his  disciples  knew  8800  couplets;  and  farther  on  (i.  loi)  he 
is  said  to  have  composed  the  collection  relating  to  the  Bh&ratas 
{bkdrata-san^hiU),  and  called  the  Bhdralcm,  which,  not  including 
the  episodes,  consisted  of  24,000  Slokas.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  portion  relating  to  the  feud  of  the  rival  houses  con- 
stitutes somewhere  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of  the  work; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  portion  once  formed 
a  separate  ppero,  called  the  BhSrata.  But,  whether  the  former 
statement  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  the  existence,  at  a  still 
earlier  time,  of  a  yet  shorter  version  of  about  one-third  of  the 
present  extent  of  the  leading  narrative,  cannot  now  be  determined. 
While  some  of  the  episodes  are  so  loosely  connected  with  the 
story  as  to  be  readily  severed  from  it,  others  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  it  that  their  removal  would  seriously  injure  the  very 
texture  of  the  work.  This,  however,  only  shows  that  the  original 
poem  must  have  un(Jergone  some  kind  of  revision,  or  perhaps 
repeated  revisions.  That  such  has  indeed  taken  place^^at  the 
hand  of  Brihmans,  fot  sectarian  and  caste  purposes,  cannot  be 
doubted.  According  to  Lassen's  opinion,^  which  has  been*  very 
generally  accepted  by  scholars,  the  main  story  of  the  poem  would 
be  based  on  historical  events,  viz.  on  a  destructive  war  waged 
between  the  two  neighbouring  peoples  of  the  Kurus  and  Pan- 
ch&las,  who  occupied  the  western  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
MadhyadeSa  (or  "  middle  land  "  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna) 
respectively,  and  ending  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Kuru  dynasty. 
Oir  the  original  accoimts  of  these  events — ^perhaps  handed  down 
in  the  form  of  lays  or  sagas — the  Pfto^va  element  would 
subsequently  have  been  grafted  as  calculated  to  promote  the 
class  interests  of  the  Brilhmanical  revisers.  It  is  certainly  a 
strange  coincidence  that  the  five  P&ndava  princes  should  have 
taken  to  wife  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Panch&las,  and 
thus  have  linked  their  fortunes  to  a  people  which  is  represented, 
in  aca)rdance  with  its  name,  to  have  consisted  of  five  (pancha) 
tribes. 

The  earliest  direct  information  regarding  the  existence  of  epic 
poetry  in  India  is  contained  in  a  passage  of  Dion  Chrysostom 
{c.  A.D.  80),  according  to  which  "  even  among  the  Indians,  they 
say.  Homer's  poetry  is  sung,  having  been  translated  by  them 
into  their  own  dialect  and  tongue  ";  and  "  the  Indians  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  sufferings  of  Priam,  the  lamentations  and 
wails  of  Andromache  and  Hecuba,  and  the  prowess  of  Achilles 
and  Hector."  Now,  although  these  allusions  would  suit  either 
poem,  they  seem  to  correspond  best  to  certain  incidents  in  the 
MahabhSrala,  especially  as  no  direct  mention  is  made  of  a  warlike 
expedition  to  a  remote  island  for  the  rescue  of  an  abducted 
woman,  the  resemblance  of  which  to  the  Trojan  expedition 
would  naturally  have  struck  a  Greek  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  general  outline  of  the  Rdmdyana.  Whence  Dion  derived 
his  information  is  not  known;  but  as  many  leading  names  Oi 
the  Mah&bhirata  and  even  the  name  of  the  poem  itself 'are 
mentioned  in  Pftpini's  grammatical  rules,  not  only  must  the 
Bh&rata  legend  have  been  current  in  his  time  (?  c.  400  B.C.), 
but  most  probably  it  existed  already  in  poetical  form,  as 
undoubtedly  it  did  at  the  time  of  Patanjali,  the  author  of  the 
"  great  commenury  "  on  Pioini  (c.  150  B.C.).  The  great  epic  is 
also  mentioned,  both  as  Bh&rata  and  MahdbhSrata^  in  the 
G^ikya-siUra  of  ASval&yana,  whom  Lassen  supposes  to  have 
lived  about  350  B.C.  Nevertheless  it  must  remain  uncertain 
whether  the  poem  was  then  already  in  the  form  in  which  we 

*  Lassen,  Indisckt  Altertwnskunde,  i.  733  sqq. 

'  Viz.  as  an  adj.,  apparently  with  "  war  "  or  "  poem  "  understood. 


now  have  it,  at  least  as  far  as  the  leading  story  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  episodes  are  concerned,  a  large  portion  of  the 
episodical  matter  being  clearly  of  later  origin.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  doubted  that  long  before  that  time  heroic  song  had 
been  diligently  cultivated  in  India  at  the  courts  of  princes  and 
among  Kshatriyas,  the  knightly  order,  generally.  In  the 
Mahdbhdrata  iiicU  the  transmission  of  epic  legend  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  SQtas,  a  social  class  which,  in  the  caste- 
system,  is  defined  as  resulting  from  the  union  of  Kshatriya  men 
with  BriLhmaoa  women,  and  which  supplied  the  office  of 
charioteers  and  heralds,  as  well  as  (along  with  the  Migadhas) 
that  of  professional  minstrels.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  reasoa 
to  believe  that,  as  Hellas  had  her  doi5of  who  sang  the  xXIa  dudpwr, 
and  Iceland  her  skalds  who  recited  favourite  sagas,  so  India  had 
from  olden  times  her  professional  bards,  who  delighted  to  sing 
the  praises  of  kings  and  inspire  the  knights  with  warlike  feelings. 
If  in  this  way  a  stock  of  heroic  poetry  had  graduaUy  accumtilated 
which  reflected  an  earlier  state  of  society  and  manners,  we  cun 
well  understand  why,  after  -  the  Br&hmanical  order  .of  things 
had  been  definitely  established,  the  priests  should  have  deemed 
it  desirable  to  subject  these. traditional  memorials  of  Kshatriya. 
chivalry  and  prestige  to  their  own  censorship,  and  adapt  them  to 
their  own  canons  of  religious  and  civil  law.  Such  a  revision 
would  doubtless  require  considerable*  skill  and  tact;  and  if  in 
the  present  version  of  the  work  much  remains  that  seems  contrary 
to  the  BriLhmanical  code  and  pretensions — e.g.  the  polyandric 
union  of  DraupadI  and  the  P&^^u  princes — the  reason  probably 
is  that  such  features  were  too  firmly  rooted  In  the  popular  tradi* 
tion  to  be  readily  eliminated;  and  all  the  revisers  could  do  was 
to  explain  them  away  as  best  they  could.  Thus  Draupadrs  ab- 
normal position  is  actually  accounted  for  in  five  different  ways, 
one  of  these  representing  it  as  an  act  of  duty  and  filial  obedience 
on  the  part  of  Arjuna  who,  on  bringing  home  his  fair  prize  and 
announcing  it  to  his  mother,  is  told  by  her,  before  seeing  what  it 
is,  to  share  it  with  his  brothers.  Nay,  it  has  even  been  seriously 
argued  that  the  Brflhmanical  editors  have  completely  changed 
the  traditional  relations  of  the  leading  charactera  of  the  story. 
For,  although  the  P&Q<jlavas  and  their  cousin  Krishna  are  con- 
stantly extolled  as  models  of  virtue  and  goodness,  while  the 
Kaunivas  and  their  friend  Karoa — ^a  son  of  the  sun-god,  borne  by 
KuntI  before  her  marriage  with  PSo^u,  ahd  brought  up  secretly 
as  the  son  of  a  Sdta — are  decried  as  monsters  of  depravity,  these 
estimates  of  the  heroes'  characters  are  not  unfrequently  belied 
by  their  actions — especially  the  honest  Kan:ia  and  the  brave 
Duryodhana  {i.e.  "  the  bad  fighter,"  but  formerly  caUed  Suyo- 
dhana,  "  the  good  fighter  ")  contrasting  not  unfavourably  with 
the  wily  Krishna  and  the  cautious  and  somewhat  effeminate 
Yudhishthira.  These  considerations,  coupled  with  certain 
peculiarities  on  the  part  of  the  Kauravas,  apparently  suggestive 
of  an  original  connexion  of  the  latter  with  Buddhist  institutions, 
have  led  Dr  Holtzmann  to  devise  an  ingenious  theory,  viz. 
that  the  traditional  stock  uf  legends  was  first  worked  up  into 
a  connected  narrative  by  some  Buddhist  poet — most  likely  at 
the  time  of  the  emperor  ASoka  {c.  250  B.C.),  whom  the  Kaurava 
hero  Suyodhana  might  even  seem  to  have  been  intended  to 
represent — and  that  this  poem,  showing  a  decided  predilection 
for  the  Kuru  puny  as  the  representatives  of  Buddhist  principles, 
was  afterwards  revised  in  a  contrary  sense,  at  the  time  of  the 
Br&hmanical  reaction,  by  votaries  of  Vishou,  #hen  the  Buddhist 
features  were  generally  modified  into  Saivite  tendencies,  and 
prominence  was  given  to  the  divine  nature  of  Kfishpa,  as  an 
incarnation  of  Vi^QU.  As  this  theory  would,  however,  seem  to 
involve  the  Br&hmanical  revision  of  the  poem  having  taken  place 
subsequent  to  the  decline  of  Buddhist  predominance,  it  would 
shift  thecompletionof  the  work  to  a  considerably  later  date  than 
would  be  consistent  with  other  evidence.  From  inscriptions  we 
know  that  by  the  end  of  the  5th  century  a.d.  the  Mah&bhirata 
was  appealed  to  as  an  authority  on  matters  of  Uw,  and  that  its 
extent  was  practically  what  it  now  is,  including  its  supplement » 
the  HarivarnSa.  Indeed,  everything  seems  to  point  to  the 
probability  of  the  work  having  been  complete  by  about  aj>.  200. 
But,  whilst  Bh&raU  and  Kuru  heroic  lays  may,  and  probably 
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do,  so  back  to  a  much  earlier  age,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
aaome  that  the  PiQ^va  epic  in  its  present  form  can  have  been 
composed  before  the  Greek  invasion  of  India,  or  about  300  B.C. 
Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  epic  narrative 
was  originally  composed— as  some  other  portions  of  the  works 
are — in  prose,  either  continuous  or  mixed  with  snatches  of  verse. 
Nay,  ID  the  <^inion  of  some  scholars,  this  poem  (as  well  as  the 
lUmiyaoa)  may  even  have  been  originally  composed  in  some 
popular  dialect,  which  would  certainly  best  account  for  the 
irregular  and  apparently  priLkritic  or  dialectic  forms  in  which 
these  works  abound.  The  leading  position  occupied  in  the  exist- 
ing epic  by  Krishna  (whence  it  is  actually  called  kdrsk^a  teda, 
or  the  veda  of  KfidiQa),  and  the  Vaish^ava  spirit  pervading  it, 
make  it  very  probable  that  it  assumed  its  final  form  under  the 
influence  of  the  Bh&gavata  sect  with  whom  V&sudeva  (Krishpa), 
originally  an>arently  a  venerated  local  hero,  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  veritable  god,  and  incarnation  of  Vishou.  Its  culminating 
point  this  securian  feature  attains  in  the  Bhagavad-gUd  (i.e.  the 
upanishad),  *'  sung  by  the  holy  one  "—the  famous  theosophic 
episode,  in  which  Krishna,  in  lofty  and  highly  poetic  language, 
expounds  the  doctrine  of  faith  (bhakti)  and  claims  adoration  as 
the  incarnation  of  the  supreme  ^irit.  Of  the  purely  legendary 
matter  incorporated  with  the  leading  story  of  the  poem,  not  a 
little,  doubtless,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  latter  itself.  Some  of 
these  cpisodes--c^>ecially  the  weU-known  story  of  Nala  and 
Damayantl,  and  the  touching  legend  of  Sftvitrl— form  themselves 
Uitle  epic  gems  of  considerable  poetic  value. 

The  Rdmdyatfat  i.e.  poem  "  relating  to  Riima,"  Is  ascribed  to 
the  poet  Vilmlki;  and,  allowance  being  made  for  some  later 
additions,  the  poem  indeed  presents  the  appearance  of  being 
the  work  of  an  individual  genius.  In  its  present  form  it  consists 
of  some  24,000  £lokas,  or  48,000  lines  of  sixteen  syllables,  divided 
into  seven  books. 

(I.)  King  Daiaratha  of  Koiala,  reigning  at  Ayodhyi  (Oudh). 
has  four  foiw  borne  him  by  three  wives,  viz.  RAma,  Bharata  and 
the  twins  Lakshmapa  and  ^trughna.  RJlma.  by  being  able  to 
bend  an  enormous  bow,  forraeriy  the  dreaded  weapon  of  the  god 
Rudra,  wins  for  a  wife  Sit&,  daughter  of  Janaka,  King  of  Videha 
(Tirhut).  (II.)  On  his  return  to  A^odhyft  he  is  to  be  appointed 
heir-apparent  fsruva-rftja,  i.e.  iuvenis  rex);  but  Bhanita's  mother 
perMades  the  king  to  Danish  nis  eldest  son  for  fourteen  years  to 
the  wikiemcsa.  and  appoint  her  son  instead.  Separation  from  his 
favourite  son  soon  breaks  the  king's  heart ;  whereupon  the  ministers 
can  on  Bharata  to  assume  the  reins  of  government.  He  refuses, 
howrwer.  and,  betaking  himself  to  RAma's  retreat  on  the  Chitrak&ta 
moontain  (in  Bundelkhund),  implores  him  to  return;  but,  unable 
to  shake  Rima's  resolve  to  complete  his  term  of  exile,  he  consents 
to  take  charge  of  the  kinsdom  in  the  meantime.  (III.)  After  a 
Ceo  years'  residence  in  the  forest.  R&ma  attracts  the  attention  of  a 
female  demon  (r&kshasi);  and.  infuriated  by  the  rejection  of  her 
advances,  and  by  the  wounds  inflicted  on  her  by  Lakshmaoa,  who 
keeps  Rima  company,  she  inspires  her  brother  R&vaqa,  demon- 
king  of  Ceylon,  with  love  for  Sitil,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
latter  is  carried  off  by  him  to  his  capital  Lankft.  While  she  resolutely 
rejects  the  Rikshasa's  addresses,  Kftma  sets  out  with  his  brother 
to  her  RKoe.  (IV.)  After  numerous  adventures  they  enter  into  an 
alliaace  with  Sogriva,  kins  of  the  monkeys;  and.  with  the  assistance 
of  the  monkey-general  HanuroAn,  and  R&vana's  own  brother 
VibhiahaQa,  they  prepare  to  assault  LankJl.  (V.)  The  monkeys, 
fearing  up  rocks  and  trees,  construct  a  passage  across  the  straits — 
the  9o<alled  Adam's  Bridge,  still  designated  R&ma's  Bridge  in  India. 
(VI.)  Havii^  crossed  over  with  his  allies,  RAma,  after  many  hot 
encoonters  and  miraculous  deeds,  slays  the  demon  and  captures  the 
stronghold:  whereupon  he  places  Vibhtshaoa  on  the  throne  of 
Lanki.  To  allav  Rama's  misgivings  as  to  any  taint  she  mifiht  have 
incurred  througn  contact  with  the  demon,  SitA  now  successfully 
undergoes  an  ordeal  bv  fire;  after  which  they  return  to  AyodhyA, 
where,  after  a  triumphal  entry.  RAma  is  insUllcd.  f VI  I.)  RAma,  how- 
ever, seeing  that  tne  people  are  not  yet  satisfied  of  SitA's  purity. 
lesulves  to  pot  her  away;  whereupon,  in  the  forest,  she  falls  m  with 
Vllmtki  himself,  and  at  his  hermitage  gives  birth  to  two  sons. 
While  growing  op  there,  they  are  taught  by  the  sage  the  use  of  the 
bow.  as  well  as  the  Vedas.  and  the  RAmAyapa  as  far  as  the  capture 
of  LankA  and  the  royal  entry  into  AyodhyA.  Ultimately  RAma 
«fiseovers  and  recognises  them  by  their  wonderful  deeds  and  their 
likeness  to  himself,  and  takes  his  wife  and  sons  back  with  him. 


The  last  book,  as  will  be  noticed  from  this  bare  outline,  presents 
a  somewhat  strange  appearance.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  a  later  addition  to  the  work;  and  the  same  is  apparently 
the  case  as  regards  the  first  book,  with 'the  exception  of  certain 


portions  which  would  teem  to  have  formed  the  beginning  of  the 
original  poem.  In  these  two  books  the  character  of  Rftma 
a(^)eazs  changed:  he  has  become  deified  and  identified  with  the 
god  Vishou,  whilst  in  the  body  of  the  poem  his  character  is 
simply  that  of  a  perfect  man  and  model  hero.  As  regards  the 
geneial  idea  underlying  the  leading  story,  whilst  the  first  part  of 
the  narrative  can  hardly  be  said  to  differ  materially  from  other 
historical  and  knightly  xomanaa,  the  second  part — the  expedi- 
tion to  Lanki — on  the  other  hand  has  called  forth  different 
theories,  without,  however,  any  general  agreement  having  so 
far  been  arrived  at.  Whilst  Lassen  and  Weber  would  see  in 
this  warlike  expedition  a  poetical  representation  of  the  spread 
of  Aryan  rule  and  civilization  over  southern  India,  TaJboys 
Wheeler  took  the  demons  of  LankA,  against  whom  RAma's 
campaign  is  directed,  to  be  intended  for  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon. 
More  recently,  again,  Professor  Jacobi^  of  Bonn  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  poem  has  neither  an  allegorical  nor  a  religious 
tendency,  but  that  its  background  is  a  purely  mythological  one — 
RAma  representing  the  god  Indra,  and  SitA — ^in  accordance  with 
the  meaning  of  the  name — the  personified  "  Furrow,"  as  which 
she  is  already  invoked  in  the  B-igveda,  and  hence  is  a  tutelary 
spirit  oi  the  tilled  earth,  wedded  to  Indra,  the  Jupiter  Pluvius. 
Moreover,  from  a  comparison  of  the  narrative  of  the  poem  with 
a  popular  version  of  it,  contained  in  one  of  the  P&li  "  birth- 
stories,'*  the  Daiaratha-jAtaka,  which  lacks  the  second  part  of 
the  story,  Professor  Weber  tried  to  show  that  the  expedition  of 
LankA  cannot  have  formed  part  of  the  original  epic,  but  was 
probably  based  on  some  general  acquaintance  with  the  Troy 
legend  of  Greek  poetry. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  poem  is  the  great  variation  of  its 
textual  condition  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  amounting 
in  fact  to  at  least  three  different  recensions.  'The  text  most 
widely  prevalent  both  in  the  north  and  south  has  been  printed 
repeatedly,  with  commentary,  at  Bombay,  and  was  taken  by 
Mr  R.  T.  H.  Griffith  as  the  basis  for  his  beautiful  poetical  transla- 
tion.* The  so-called  Gau<ja  or  Bengal  recension,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  differs  most  of  all,  has  been  edited,  with  an  Italian 
prose  translation,  by  G.  Gorresio;*  whilst  the  third  recension, 
recognized  chiefly  in  Kashmir  and  western  India,  is  so  far  known 
only  from  manuscripts.  The  mutual  relation  of  these  versions 
will  appear  from  the  fact  that  about  one-third  of  the  matter 
of  each  recension  is  not  found  in  the  other  two;  whilst  in  the 
common  portions,  too,  there  are  great  variations  both  in  regard 
to  the  order  of  verses  and  to  textual  readings.  To  account  for 
this  extraordinary  textual  diversity,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  poem  was  most  likely  originally  composed  in  a  popular 
dialect,  and  was  thence  turned  into  Sanskrit  by  different  hands 
trying  to  improve  on  one  another;  whilst  Professor  Jacob! 
would  rather  ascribe  the  difference  to  the  fact  that  the  poem 
was  for  a  long  time  handed  down  orally  in  Sanskrit  by  rhap- 
sodists,  or  professional  minstrels,  when  such  variations  might 
naturally  arise  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Yet  another 
version  of  the  sanMi  story,  with,  however,  many  important 
variations  of  details,  forms  an  episode  of  the  Mahdbhdrata,  the 
Rdmopdkhydna,  the  relation  of  which  to  VAlmlki's  work  is  still 
a  matter  of  uncertainty.  In  respect  of  both  versification  and 
diction  the  RAmAya^a  is  of  a  distinctly  more  refined  character 
than  the  larger  poem;  and,  indeed,  VAlmIki  is  seen  already  to 
cultivate  some  of  that  artistic  style  of  poetry  which  was  carried 
to  excess  in  the  later  artificial  KAvyas,  whence  the  title  of 
adi-kavi,  or  first  poet,  is  commonly  applied  to  him.  Though  the 
political  conditions  reflected  in  the  older  parts  of  the  RAmAyaoa 
seem  to  correspond  best  to  those  of  pre-Buddhistic  time?,  this 
might  after  all  only  apply  to  the  poetic  material  banded  down 
orally  and  eventually  cast  into  its  present  form.  To  characterize 
the  Indian  epics  in  a  single  word:  though  often  disfigured 
by  grotesque  fancies  and  wild  exaggerations,  they  are  yet  noble 
works,  abounding  in  passages  of  remarkable  descriptive  power, 

'  Das  R&mdyafia  (Bonn.  1893). 

'London.  1870-1874:  there  is  also  an  English  prose  translation 
by  M.  N.  Dutt  (Calcutta.  1894)^  and  a  condensed  version  in  English 
verse  by  Romesh  Dutt  (London,  1899). 

•  Turin,  1843-1867. 
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intense  pathos,  and  high  poetic  grace  and  beauty;  and  while, 
as  woriu  of  art,  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  Greek  epics,  in  some 
respects  they  appeal  far  more  strongly  to  the  romantic  mind  of 
Europe,  namely,  by  their  loving  appreciation  of  natural  beauty, 
their  exquisite  delineation  of  womanly  love  and  devotion,  and 
their  tender  sentiment  of  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

3.  Purdtfos  and  Tantras. — ^The  Purd^as^  are  partly  legendary 
partly  speculative  histories  of  the  universe,  compiled  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  some  special,  locaily  prevalent 
form  of  Br&hmanical  belief.  They  are  sometimes 
styled  a  fifth  Veda,  and  may  indeed  in  a  certain  sense  be  looked 
upon  as  the  scriptures  of  Br&hmanical  India.  The  term  purdna^ 
signifying  "  old,"  applied  originally  to  prehistoric,  especially 
cosmogonic,  legends,  and  then  to  collections  of  ancient  traditions 
generally.  The  existing  works  of  this  class,  though  recognizing 
the  Br&hmanical  doctrine  of  the  TrimOrti,  or  triple  manifestation 
of  the  deity  (in  itscreative,  preservative  and  destructive  activity), 
are  all  of  a  sectarian  tendency,  being  intended  to  establish,  on 
quasi-historic  grotinds,  the  claims  of  some  special  god,  or  holy 
place,  on  the  devotion  of  the  people.  For  this  purpose  the 
compilers  have  pressed  into  their  service  a  mass  of  extraneous 
didactic  matter  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  wh^^by  these  works 
had  become  a  kind  of  popular  encyclopaedias  of  useful  know- 
ledge. It  is  evident,  however,  from  a  comparatively  early 
definition  given  of  the  typical  Pur&^a,  as  well  as  from  numerous 
coincidences  of  the  existing  works,  that  they  are  based  on,  or 
enlarged  from,  older  works  of  this  kind,  more  limited  in  their 
scope  and  probably  of  a  more  decidedly  tritheistic  tendency  of 
belief.  Thus  none  of  the  Purft^^is,  as  now  extant,  is  probably 
much  above  a  thousand  years  old,  though  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  their  materials  is  doubtless  much  older,  and  may  perhaps 
in  part  go  back  to  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

In  legendary  matter  the  Pur&^as  have  a  good  deal  in  common 
with  the  epics,  especially  the  Mahdbkdrata — ^the  compilers  or 
revisers  of  both  classes  of  worlcs  having  evidently  drawn  their 
materials  from  the  same  fluctuating  mass  of  popular  traditions. 
They  are  almost  entirely  composed  in  the  epic  couplet,  and  indeed 
in  much  the  same  easy  flowing  style  as  the  epic  poems,  to  which 
they  are,  however,  as  a  rule  greatly  inferior  in  poetic  value. 

According  to  the  traditional  classification  of  these  works,  there 
are  9aid  to  be  eighteen  (Makd-,  or  great)  Purdffos,  and  as  many 
Upa-purdpas,  or  subordinate  Pur&^as.  The  former  are  by  some 
authorities  divided  into  three  ^ups  of  six,  according  as  one  or 
other  of  the  three  primary  qualicics  of  external  existence-goodness, 
darkness  (ignorance),  and  passion — ^is  supposed  to  prevaiiin  them, 
viz.  the  Vtskvu,^Ndradiyfi,  Bkdgavata,  Garuia,  Padma,  Vardha — 
Matsya,  Kurma,  'Linga,  Siva,  Skanda,  Agni — Brakmd^da,  Brahma- 
vaiaarta,  Mdrka^ieya.  Bkaviskya,  Vdmana  and  Brakma-Purdnas. 
In  accordance  with  tne  nature  of  the  several  forms  of  the  TrimQrti, 
the  first  two  groups  chiefly  devote  themselves  to  the  commenda- 
tion of  Vishqu  and  Siva  respectively,  whilst  the  third  group,  which 
would  properly  be'ong  to  Brahman,  has  been  largely  appropriated 
for  the  promotion  of  the  claims  of  other  deities,  viz.  Visnnu  in  his 
sensuous  form  of  Kpshpa,  Devi,  Garcia,  and  SQrya.  As  rrofcssor 
Banerjca  has  shown  in  his  preface  to  the  Mdrkapifeya,  this  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  effected  by  later  additions  and  interpolations. 
The  insufliciency  of  the  above  classification,  however,  appears  even 
from  the  fact  that  it  omits  the  Vdyu^piiird\%a,  probably  one  of  the 
oldest  of  all,  though  some  MSS.  substitute  it  for  one  or  other  name 
of  the  second  group.  The  eighteen  principal  Pur&pas  are  said  to 
consist  of  t(^ether  400,000  couplets.  In  northern  India  the  Vaish- 
oava  Purftqas,  especially  the  Bndgavata  and  Viskj^u*  arc  by  far  the 
most  popular.  Tne  Bhftgavata  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  been 
composed  by  Vopadcva,  the  grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  13th 
century.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  *  that  what  he  wrote  was  a 
synopsis  of  the  Pur&oa,  and  that  the  latter  is  already  quoted  in  a , 
work  by  Ball&la  Sena  of  Bengal,  in  the  i  ith  century,  it  is  certainly 
held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and,  especially  through  the  vernacular 

*  Cf.  H.  H.  Wilson,  Essays  on  the  Rdigum  of  the  Hindus,  ii.  pp. 
67  sqq. 

'There  are  several  Indian  editions  of  these  two  works.  The 
Bh&gavata  has  been  partly  printed,  in  an  idiiion  de  luxe,  with  a 
French  translation  at  Paris,  in  3  vols.,  by  E.  Bumouf,  and  a  fourth 
by  M.  Hauvette-Besnault.  Of  the  Vishnu,  there  is  a  translation 
by  H.  H.  Wilson,  and  cd.,  enriched  with  valuable  notes  by  F.  Hall. 
This  and  most  other  Pur&pas  have  been  printed  in  India,  especially 
in  the  BiU.  tnd.  and  the  "  Anand.  series. 

*  R&jendraUUa  Mitra,  Notices  of  Sansk.  MSS.  ii.  47. 


versions  of  its  tenth  book,  treating  of  the  story  of  Kridiva,  has 
powerfully  influenced  the  religious  belief  of  India. 

From  the  little  we  know  regarding  the  Upa-pur&oas,  their  char- 
acter does  not  seem  to  differ  very  much  from  that  of  the  principal 
sectarian  Pur&gas.  Besides  these  two  classes  of  works  there  is  a 
large  number  of  so-called  Stkaia-purdftas,  or  chronicles  necountiog 
the  history  and  merits  of  some  holy  "  place  "  or  shrine,  where  their 
recitation  usually  forms  an  important  part  of  the  daily  service. 
Of  much  the  same  nature  are  the  numerous  Mdkdlmyas  (literally 
"  relating  to  the  great  spirit  "),  which  usually  profess  to  be  sections 
of  one  or  other  Pur&oa.  Thus  the  Dem-mdkdtmya,  which  celebrates 
the  vktories  of  the  great  "goddess  "  over  the  Asuras,  ami  is  daily 
read  at  the  temples  of  that  deity,  forms  a  section,  though  doubtlen 
an  interpolated  one,  of  the  M&rkaodeya-purftoa.  Similariy  the 
Adkydlma-ROmdyava,  a  kind  of  spiritualized  version  of  Vftlmiki's 
poem,  forms  part  of  tl^  Brakmd^da-purdffa  which  (like  the  Skanda) 
seems  hardly  to  exist  in  an  independent  form,  but  to  be  made  up 
of  a  brge  number  of  M&h&tmyab. 

The  Tantras*  have  to  be  considered  as  partly  a  collateral  and 
partly-  a  later  development  of  the  sectarian  Pur&^as;  though, 
unlike  these,  they  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  any  intrinsic  poetic 
value.  These  works  arc  looked  upon  as  their  sacred  writings 
by  the  numerous  Sdktas,  or  worshippers  of  the  female  energy 
(Sakti)  of  some  god,  especially  the  wife  of  Siva,  in  one  of  her 
many  forms  (P&rvaU,  Devi,  K&ll,  Bhav&nl,  Durg&,  &c).  This 
wor^ip  of  a  female  representation  of  the  divine  power  appears 
already  in  some  of  the  Pur&^as;  but  in  the  Tantras  it  assumes 
quite  a  peculiar  character,  being  largely  intermixed  with  magic 
performances  and  mystic  rites,  partly,  indeed,  of  a  grossly  immoral 
nal  ure  (see  Hinduism) .  Of  this  class  of  writings  no  specimen  would 
appear  to  have  as  yet  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Amarasiipha 
(6ih  century),  though  they  arc  mentioned  in  some  of  thePuriUias. 
They  are  usually  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Siva  and 
his  wife.  The  number  of  original  Tantras  is  fixed  at  sixty-four, 
but  they  still  await  a  critical  examinational  the  hands  of  scholars. 
Among  the  best  known  may  be  mentioned  the  RudraydwuUa, 
Kuldrnava,  Sydmd^ahasya  and  Kdlikd-lantra. 

3.  Artificial  Epics  and  Ronuinces. — In  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  a  new  class  of  epic  poems  begins  to  make  its 
appearance,diSering  widely  in  character  from  those  that 
had  preceded  it.  The  great  national  epics,  composed  StoT" 
though  they  were  in  a  langxiage  different  from  the 
ordinary  vemaoilars,  had  at  lea^t  been  drawn  from  the  living 
stream  of  popular  tradition,  and  were  doubtless  readily  under- 
stood and  enjoyed  by  at  least  the  educated  classes  of  the  people. 
The  later  productions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  a  decidedly 
artificial  character,  and  must  necessarily  have  been  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  but  the  highly  cultivated.  They  are,  on  the 
whole,  singularly  deficient  in  incident  and  invention,  their 
subject  matter  being  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  old  epics. 
Nevertheless,  these  works  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  merit 
and  interest;  and  a  number  of  them  display  considoable 
descriptive  power  and  a  wealth  of  genuine  poetic  sentiment, 
though  unfortunately  often  clothed  in  language  that  deprives 
it  of  half  its  value.  The  simple  heroic  couplet  has  mostly  bc«i 
discarded  for  various  more  or  less  elaborate  metres;  sLod  in 
accordance  with  this  change  of  form  the  diction  becomes  gradu- 
ally more  complicated — a  growing  taste  for  unwieldy  compounds, 
a  jingling  kind  of  alliteration,  or  rather  agnomination,  and  an 
abuse  of  similes  marking  the  increasing  artificiality  of  these 
productions. 

The  generic  appellation  of  such  works  is  kdoya^  which,  meaning 
"  poem. '  or  the  work  of  an  individual  poet  (kavi),  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  already  applied  to  the  Rdrndyafui.  Six  poems  of  this  kind  are 
singled  out  by  native  rhetoricians  as standara  works,  under  the  title 
of  AfaAdAdpya,  or  great  poems.  Two  of  these  are  ascribed  to  the 
famous  dramatist  R&lidSsa.  the  most  prominent  fi^re  of  this  period 
of  Indian  literature  and  truly  a  master  of  the  poetic  art.  In  a  com- 
paratively modem  couplet  he  is  represented  as  having  been  one  of 
nine  literary  "  gems  "  at  the  court  of  a  king  Vikram&ditya,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  originated  the  80<aned  Vikrama  era,  dating  from 
56-57  B.C.  Recent  research  has,  however,  shown  that  this  name 
was  only  applied  to  the  era  from  about  A.D.  800,  and  that  the  latter 
was  already  used  in  inscriptions  of  the  5th  century  under  the  name 
of  the  M&lava  era.  Hence  also  Fergusson's  theory  that  it  was 
founded  by   King  Vikramiditya  Harsha  of  Ujjayini  .(Ujjain  or 

*  a.  H.  H.  Wilson.  Essays  on  the  Rdigym  of  the  Hindus,  'd.  pp. 
77  sqq. 
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Onictn)  ia  a.d.  544  and  ante-dated  by  600  ytan.  falls  to  the  ground ; 
and  with  it  Max  Mailer's  theory '  of  an  Indian  Renaissance  in- 
angufated  durii^  the  reign  of  that  king.  Though  Kftlidilsa's  date 
thus  remains  still  uncertain,  the  probability  is  that  he  flourished 
at  Ujjayini  about  440-448  a.d.  Of  the  principal  poets  of  this 
class.  wDose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  he  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
cariiest;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  preceded  in  this 
as  in  other  departments  of  poetic  composition  by  many  lesser  lights, 
eclipsed  by  the  sun  of  his  Fame,  and  forgotten.  Thus  the  recently 
(fiscoveied  Buddkackariia,*  a  Sanskrit  poem  en  the  life  of  the  le- 
fonncr.  which  was  translated  into  Chinese  about  a.d.  430.  and  the 
author  of  which,  Asvaq^hosha.  is  placed  by  Buddhist  tradition  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Kanishka  (who  began  to  reign  in  a.d.  78),  calls 
itseff,  not  without  reason,  a  "  mahaldvya  ";  and  the  panegyrics 
contained  in  some  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  4th  century '  liloewise 
display,  both  in  verse  and  ornate  prose,  many  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  kflvya  style  of  composition.  Indeed,  a  number  of 
quotations  in  the  Mahiibhishya,*  the  commentary  on  PSnini.  go  far 
to  show  that  the  klvya  style  was  already  cultivated  at  the  time  of 
Patanjali,  whose  date  can  hardly  be  pbccd  later  than  the  1st  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  though  it  may,  and  probably  does,  go  back  to 
the  2nd  century  B.C. 

Of  the  six  universally  recogniied  "  great  poems  "  here  enumerated 
the  first  two.  and  doubtless  the  two  finest,  are  those  attributed  to 
Kilidiaa.  ( 1 )  The  Ratkuvvnia^  or  "  race  of  Raghu ,"  celebrates  the 
ancestry  and  deeds  of  Rima.  The  work,  consisting  of  nineteen 
cantos,  is  manifestly  incomplete;  but  hitherto  no  copy  has  been 
discovered  of  the  six  additional  cantos  which  are  supposed  to  have 
completed  it.  (2)  The  Kumdra-sambfuuOf*  of  "  the  birth  of  (the 
war-god)  Kum&ra  "  (or  bkanda),  the  son  of  5iva  and  Parvati,  con- 
sists of  seventeen  cantos,  the  last  ten  of  which  were,  however,  not 
commented  upon  by  MallinStha.  and  are  usually  omitted  in  the  MSS. ; 
whence  they  are  still  kmked  upon  as  spurious  by  many  scholars, 
though  they  may  only  have  been  set  aside  on  account  of  their 
amorous   character    rendering    them    unsuitable    for  educational 

Krposcs.  for  which  the  works  of  Kalid&sa  are  extensively  used  in 
dia;  the  8th  canto,  at  any  rate,  being  quoted  by  V2mana  (c.  a.d. 
700).  Another  poem  of  this  class,  the  ffeuodayaj  or  "  rise  of  Nala  " 
— describing  the  restoration  of  that  king,  after  having  lost  his  king- 
dom througn  gambling — is  wrongly  ascribed  to  KaiidAsa,  being  far 
inlertor  to  the  pther  works,  and  of  a  much  more  artificial  character. 
(3)  The  KiritArjuiAya}  or  combat  between  the  P^odava  prince 
Ai^una  and  the  god  Siva,  in  the  guise  of  a  Kirita  or  wild  moun- 
taineer. Is  a  poem  in  eighteen  cantos,  by  Bhiravi,  who  is  mcntioncKl 
toeether  with  K&lidasa  in  an  inscription  dated  A.D.  634.  (4^  The 
SauptUa-badha^  or  slaying  of  Si&up2Lla.  who.  being  a  prince  of  Chcdi, 
reviled  Krishoa,  who  had  carried  off  his  intended  wife,  and  was  killed 
by  him  at  the  inauguration  sacrifice  of  Yudhishthira.  is  a  poem 
consisting  of  twenty  cantos,  attributed  to  MSgha.*  whence  it  is  also 
called  MighakOuya.  (5)  The  ROva^abadka,  or  ^*  slaying  of  RAvaoa," 
more  commonly  called  BkaUikdvya,  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
poems  (especially  one  by  Pravarasena),  likewise  bearing  the  former 
title,  was  composed  for  the  practical  purpose  of  illustratine  the  less 
common  grammatical  forms  and  the  figures  of  rbetork:  and  poetry. 
In  its  c^ing  couplet  it  professes  to  have  been  written  at  Vallabhi. 
under  Sridharasena,  but,  several  princes  of  that  name  being  men- 
tKMied  in  inscriptions  as  having  ruled  there  in  the  6th  and  7th 
centuries,  its  exact  date  is  still  uncertain.  BhaU>f  apparently  the 
author's  lame,  is  usually  identified  with  the  well-known  grammarian 
Bhartrihari,  whose  death  Professor  M.  MOller,  from  a  Chinese 
statement,  fixes  at  a.d.  650,  while  others  make  him  Bhartrihari's 
son.  (6)  The  Naishadklya,  or  Naiskadka-^karila,  the  life  of  Nala. 
king  of  Nisbadha.  u  ascribed  to  Sri-Harsha  (son  of  Hira).  who  is 
■nnmaed  to  have  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century.  A 
portion  of  the  simple  and  noble  episode  of  the  MakdbUrata 
_  here  retold  in  highly  elaborate  and  polished  stanzas,  and  with 
a  degree  of  lasciviousness  which  (unless  it  be  chiefly  due  to  the 
poet's  exuberance  of  fancy)  gives  a  truly  appalling  picture  of  social 
corruption.  Another  highly  esteemed  poem,  the  Rdtkava-pdi^daviya, 
composed  by  KavirSja  ("  king  of  poets  ")— whose  date  is  uncertain, 

*  Pfopoanded  in  Note  G  of  his  India,  Wkat  can  it  Teach  Us  ? 

*  Ed.  by  E  B.  Cowell  (()xford,  1893) ,  trans,  by  the  same.  S.B.E. 


Bflhier,  "  Die  indischcn  inschriften  und  das  Alter  der 
indiscben  Kunstpoesie."  in  SiUitngsber.  Imp.  Ac.  (Vienna,  1890). 
« Collected  by  F.  Kielhom.  Ind.  Ant.  vol.  16. 

*  Edited  srith  a  Latin  trans,  by  F.  Stenzler;  also  text,  with  com- 
mentary, by  S.  P.  Pandit;  also  repeatedly  in  India  With  and  without 
translation. 

•Text  and  Latin  trans,  of  cantos  1-7  published  by  F  Stenzler; 
an  English  trans,  by  R.  T  H.  Griffith;  also  several  Indian  editions, 
with  oorom. 

'Text  with  comm.  and  Latin  trans.,  edited  by  F  Benary;  with 
Eng.  trans.,  in  verse,  by  W.  Yates;  also  repeatedly  ed.  in  India. 

•Editions  of  this  and  the  three  following  poems  have  been 
pabliihed  in  India. 

*  Mlgfaa  probably  lived  in  the  9th  century,  though  Bh4o  D4ii. 
in  bis  paper  on  Kfilidasa.  would  make  him  "  a  contemporary  of  the 
Bboja  of  the  nth  century." 


some  scholars  placing  him  about  a.d.  800.  others  later  than  the  loth 
century — is  characteristic  of  the  trifling  uses  to  which  the  poet  s 
art  was  put.  The  well-turned  stanzas  are  so  ambiguously  worded 
that  the  poem  may  be  interpreted  as  relating  to  the  leading  story 
of  either^  the  R&mAya^  or  the  MakAhk&rata.  ^  Less  ambitious  in 
composition,  though  styling  itself  a  mahikivya,  is  the  VikramdnkO' 
devackarita,'*  a  panegyric  written  about  A.D.  1085  by  the  Kashmir 
poet  Bilhaoa,  in  honour  of  his  patron  the  Ch&lukya  king  Vikra- 
mSditya  of  KalySoat  regardini^  the  hutory  of  whose  dynasty  it 
supplies  some  valuable  information. 

In  this  place  may  also  be  mentioned,  as  composed  in  accordance 
with  the  tiindu  poetic  canon,  the  /2d/alafa«ft((i,"  or  "  river  of  kings," 
being  a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  ICashmir,  and  the  only  important 
historical  work  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  though  even  here  con- 
siderable allowance  has  to  be  made  for  poetic  licence  and  fancy. 
The  work  was  composed  by  the  Kashminan  poet  Kalhaqa  about 
1150,  and  was  afterwards  continued  by  three  successive  supple- 
ments, brineing  down  the  history  of  Kashmir  to  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Akoar.  Worthy  of  mention,  in  this  place,  are  also  two 
works  on  the  life  of  Buddha,  which  may  go  back  to  the  ist  centuiy 
of  the  Christian  era,  viz.  the  Lalitavistara  ^  and  the  Makdvastu," 
written  in  fairly  correct  Sanskrit  Pfose  mixed  with  stanzas 
(gSthS)  composed  in  a  hybrid,  half  Pr&krit»  half  Sanskrit  form 
of  language. 

Under  the  general  term  "  kftvya  **  Indian  critics  include,  however, 
not  only  compositions  in  verse,  but  also  certain  kinds  of  prose  works 
composed  in  choice  diction  richly  embelliiJied  with  flowers  of  rhetoric. 
The  feature  generally  r^rdeo  by  writers  on^  poetics  as  the  chief 
mark  of  excellence  in  this  ornate  prose  style  is  the  frequency  and 
length  of  its  compounds;  whilst  for  metrical  compositions  the  use 
of  long  compounds  is  expressly  discouraged  by  some  schools  of 
rhetoric.  Moreover,  the  best  specimens  of  this  class  of  prose  writing 
are  not  devoid  of  a  certain  musical  cadence  adapting  itself  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  treated.  Amongst  the  works  of  this  class  the 
most  interesting  are  four  so-called  katkds  (tales)  or  dkkydyikds 
(novels).  The  oldest  of  these  b  the  Daiakttmdrackarita,^*  or  ad- 
ventures of  the  ten  princes  " — a  vivid,  though  probably  exaggerated, 
picture  of  low-class  city  life — ■'by  Daodin.  the  author  of  an  excellent 
manual  of  poetics,  the  K&vyadarfia,  who  most  likely  lived  in  the 
6th  century.  Probably  early  in  the  7th  century,  Subandhu  compoMd 
his  tale  Vdsavadattd,^  takine  its  name  from  a  princess  of  Uhayini 
(Oujcin),  who  in  a  dream  fell  in  love  with  Udayana,  king  of  Vatsa, 
and,  on  the  latter  being  decoyed  to  that  city  and  kept  in  captivity 
by  her  father,  was  carried  off  by  him  from  a  rivaJ  suitor.  The 
remaining  two  works  were  composed  by  BSqa,  the  court  poet  of 
King  Harshavardhana  of  Jhinesar  ana  Kanauj — who  ruled  over 
the  whole  of  northern  India,  A.D.  606-648,  and  at  whose  court  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  Hiuen  Thsang  resided  for  some  time  during  his 
sojourn  in  India  (630-646) — viz.  the  KAdambari,**  a  romantic  tale 
of  a  princess  of  that  name;  and  the  apparently  never  completed 
Harskackarita,^  intended  as  an  historical  novel,  but  practically  a 

Eancgyric  (praSasti)  in  favour  of  the  poet's  patron,  supplying, 
owever.  a  valuable  picture  of  the  life  of  the  time.  Whilst  these 
tales  have  occasionally  stanzas  introduced  into  them,  this  feature  of 
mixed  (miira)  verse  and  prose  is  especially  prominent  in  another 
popular  class  of  romances,  the  so-called  Ckampus.  Of  such  works, 
which  seem  to  have  been  rather  numerous,  it  must  suffice  to  mention 
two  specimens,  viz.  the  Bkdrata-ckampil,  in  twelve  cantos,  by 
Ananta  Bhafta;  and  the  CkampA-rdmdya^a,  or  Bkoja-ckampH,  in 
seven  books,  the  first  five  of  which  are  attnbuted,  doubtless  by  way 
of  compliment,  to  King  BhojarSja  of  Dh2r&. 

4.  The  Drama.^ — The  early  history  of  the  Indian  drama  is 
enveloped  in  obscurity.  The  Hindus  themselves  ascribe  the 
origin  of  dramatic  representation  to  the  sage  Bharata, 
who  is  fabled  to  have  lived  in  remote  antiquity,  and  to 
have  received  this  science  directly  from  the  god  Brahman, 
by  whom  it  was  extracted  from  the  Veda.  The  term  bkarata — (?) 
i.e.  one  who  is  kept,  or  one  who  sustainsC  a  part) — ^also  signifies 
"  an  actor  ",  but  it  is  doubtful  which  of  the  two  is  the  earlier — 

>•  Edited  by  G.  BQhler. 

"  The  Calcutta  edition  (1835)  and  that  of  A.  Troyer,  wit|i  a  French 
trans.,  based  on  insufficient  material,  have  been  superseded  by 
M.  A.  Stein's  ed.  (Bombay,  1892).  trans,  by  Y.  C.  Datta  (Cakutu, 
1898). 

"  Ed.  and  trans.  Rfij.  Mitra,  Bibl.  Ind.;  trans.  S.  Lefm&niL 

ij  £(]  £.  Senart. 

>«  Ed.  H*.  H.  Wilson;  again  (Bombay  Skt.  Ser.)  pt.  i..  G.  BQhler; 
ii.,  P.  Peterson;  freely  trans,  by  P.  W.  Jacob. 

»Ed.  Fitzedw.  Hall  (Bibl.  Ind.);  with  coram.  J.  VidySsSgara 
(Calcutta,  1874). 

>*  Ed.  P.  Peterson  (Bomb.  S.S.),  with  comm.  M.  R.  Kale  (1896); 
trans,  with  some  omissions,  C.  M.  Ridding. 

"Ed.  J  VidyisSgara  (Calcutu,  1883);  with  comm.  (Jammu, 
1879:  Bombay,  1892);  trans.  E.  B  Cowell  and  F.  W  Thomas 
(1897). 

»  Cf.  H.  H.  Wilson.  Seltct  Specimens  of  the  Tkeatre  of  the  Hindus 
(3rd  ed.,  a  vols.,  1871) :  Sylvaio  Uvi.  Lt  tkUUn  inditn  (Paris,  1890). 
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the  appellative  use  of  the  word,  or  the  notion  of  an  old  teacher 
of  the  dramatic  art  bearing  that  name.  There  still  exists  an 
extensive  work,  in  epic  verse,  on  rhetoric  and  dramaturgy, 
entitled  Na  ya-i&stra}  and  ascribed  to  fiharata.  Though  this 
is  probably  the  oldest  theoretic  work  on  the  subject  that  has  come 
down  to  us,  it  can  hardly  be  referred  to  an  earlier  period  than 
several  centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  Not  improbably, 
however,  this  work,  which  presupposes  a  fully  developed  scenic 
art,  had  an  origin  similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  metrical  law- 
books, which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  popular  and  improved 
editions  of  older  sQtra-works.  We  know  that  such  treatises 
existed  at  the  time  of  Pflpini,  as  he  mentions  two  authors  of 
Nata-s^traSf  or  "  rules  for  actors, "  viz.  Siliilin  and  Kri^va. 
Now,  the  words  nafa  and  nOtya — as  well  as  nJ/aAa,  the  common 
term  for  "  drama  "  — being  derived  (like  the  modem  vernacular 
"  Nautch  "  =  «fi7ya)  from  the  root  naf  («rO  "  to  dance,  "  seem 
to  point  to  a  pantomimic  or  choral  origin  of  the  dramatic  art. 
It  might  appear  doubtful,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  any 
clearer  definition  in  PS^ini's  grammar,  whether  the  "  actors' 
rules  "  he  mentions  did  not  refer  to  mere  pantomimic  perform- 
ances. Fortunately,  however,  Patanjali,  in  his  "  great  com- 
mentary," speaks  of  the  actor  as  singing,  and  of  people  going  "  to 
hear  the  actor."  Nay,  he  even  mentions  two  subjects,  taken 
from  the  cycle  of  Vishnu  legends — viz.  the  slaying  of  Kaipsa 
(by  Krishna)  and  the  binding  of  Bali  (by  Vishnu) — which  were 
represented  on  the  stage  both  by  mimic  action  and  declamation. 
Judging  from  these  allusions,  theatrical  entertainments  in  those 
days  seem  to  have  been  very  much  on  a  level  with  the  old  religi<Mis 
spectacles  or  mysteries  of  Europe,  though  there  may  already 
have  been  some  simple  kinds  of  secular  plays  which  Patanjali 
had  no  occasion  to  mention.  It  is  not,  however,  till  some  five 
or  six  centuries  later  that  we  meet  with  the  first  real  dramas, 
which  mark  at  the  same  time  the  very  culminating  point  of 
Indian  dramatic  composition.  In  this,  as  in  other  departments 
of  literature,  the  earlier  works  have  had  to  make  way  for  bter 
and  more  perfect  productions;  and  no  trace  now  remains  of  the 
intermediate  phases  of  development.  Thus  we  know  of  at  least 
five  predecessors  of  K&lidfisa  from  whom  nothing  but  a  few 
quotations  have  been  preserved. 

Here,  however,  the  problem  presents  itself  as  to  whether  the 
existing  dramatic  literature  has  naturally,  grown  out  of  such 
popular  religious  performances  as  are  alluded  to  by  Patanjali, 
or  whether  some  foreign  influence  has  intervened  at  some  time 
or  other  and  given  a  different  direction  to  dramatic  composition. 
The  question  has  been  argued  both  for  and  against  the  probability 
of  Greek  influence;  but  it  must  still  be  considered  as  subjudice; 
the  latest  investigator,  M.  Sylvain  L6vi,  having  given  a  decided 
opinion  against  outside  influence.  There  are  doubtless  some 
curious  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Indian  drama  and 
the  Modern  Attic  (and  Roman)  comedy,  viz.  the  prologue,  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  a  token  of  recognition,  and  a  certain 
correspondence  of  characteristic  stage  figures— especially  the 
VidQshaka,  or  jocose  companion  of  the  hero,  presenting  a  certain 
analogy  to  the  servus  of  the  Roman  stage,  as  does  the  Vita, 
the  hero's  dissolute,  though  accomplished,  boon-companion, 
of  some  plays,  to  the  Roman  parasite — for  which  the  assumption 
of  some  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  comedy  on  the  part  of  the 
earlier  Hindu  writers  would  afford  a  ready  explanation.  On 
the  other  band,  the  differences  between  the  Indian  and  Greek 
plays  are  perhaps  even  greater  than  their  coinddences,  which, 
moreover,  are  scarcely  close  enough  to  warrant  our  calling  in 
question  the  originality  of  the  Hindus  in  this  respect.  Certain, 
however,  it  is  that,  if  the  Indian  poets  were  indebted  to  Greek 
playwrights  for  the  first  impulse  in  dramatic  compoution,  in 
the  higher  sense,  they  have  known  admirably  how  to  adapt  the 
Hellenic  muse  to  the  national  genius,  and  have  produced  a 
dramatic  literature  worthy  to  be  ranked  side  by  side  with  both 
the  classical  and  our  own  romantic  drama.  It  is  to  the  latter 
espcdally  that  the  general  character  of  the  Indian  play  presents 
a  striking  resemblance,  much  more  so  than  to  the  classical  drama. 
The  Hindu  dramatist  has  little  regard  for  the  *'  unities  "  of  the 

*  Ed.,  in  Kftvyamm  (Bombay,  1894);  by  Growet  (Lyons.  1897). 


classical  stage,  though  be  is  hardly  ever  gujlty  of  extravagance 
in  his  disregard  of  them.  Unlike  the  Greek  dramatic  theory,  it 
is  an  invariable  rule  of  Indian  diamaturgy,  th&t  every  play, 
however  much  of  the  tragic  element  it  may  contain,  must  have  a 
happy  ending.  The  dialogue  is  invariably  carried  on  in  prose, 
plentifully  interspersed  with  those  neatly  turned  lyiical  stanzas 
in  which  the  Indian  poet  delights  to  depict  some  natural  scene, 
or  some  temporary  physical  or  mental  condition.  The  ixx»t 
striking  feature  of  the  Hindu  play,  however,  is  the  mixed  nature 
of  its  language.  While  the  hero  and  leading  male  characters 
speak  Sanskrit,  women  and  inferior  male  characters  use  various 
PriLkrit  dialects.  As  regards  these  dialectic  varieties,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  employed 
in  this  way  they  were  local  vernacular  dialects;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  development  of  the  scenic  art  they  became  permanently 
fixed  for  special  dramatic  purposes,  just  as  the  Sanskrit  bad. 
long  before  that  time,  become  fixed  for  general  literary  purposes. 
Thus  it  would  happen  that  these  Pr&krit  dialects,  having  once 
become  stationary,  soon  diverged  from  the  spoken  vernaculars, 
until  the  difference  between  them  was  as  great  as  between  the 
Sanskrit  and  the  Pr&krits.  As  regards  the  general  cfaaiacter 
of  the  dramatic  Pr&krits,  they  are  somewhat  more  removed 
fiom  the  Sanskrit  type  than  the  P2li,  the  language  of  the  Buddhist 
canon,  which  again  is  in  a  rather  more  advanced  state  than  the 
language  of  the  A£oka  inscriptions  {c.  250  B.C.).  And,  as  the 
Buddhist  sacred  books  were  committed  to  writing  about  80  B.C., 
the  state  of  their  language  is  attested  for  that  period  at  latest; 
while  the  grammatical  fixation  of  the  scenic  Prilkrits  has  probably 
to  be  referred  to  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  existing  dramatic  literature  is  not  very  extensive  The 
number  of  plays  of  all  kinds  of  any  literary  value  will  scarcely 
amount  to  nfty.  The  reason  for  this  paucity  of  dramatic  produc- 
tions doubtless  is  that  they  appealed  to  the  tastes  of  only  a  limited 
class  of  highly  cultivated  persons,  and  were  in  consequence  but 
seldom  acted.  A&  regards  the  theatrical  entertainments  of  the 
common  people,  their  standard  seems  never  to  have  risen  much 
above  the  level  of  the  religious  spectacles  mentkmed  by  Patanjali. 
Such  at  least  is  evidently  the  case  as  regards  the  moocm  Bengili 
jiUriLs  (Skt.  ydtrds) — described  by  Wilson  as  exhibitions  of  some 
mcidents  in  the  youthful  life  of  Krishna,  maintained  in  extempore 
dialogue,  interspersed  with  popular  songs — ^as  well  as  the  similar 
rdsas  of  tho  western  provinces,  and  the  rough  and  ready  pcriormances 
of  the  bhanrs,  or  professional  buffoons.  Of  the  religious  drama 
Sanskrit  literature  offers  but  one  example,  vix.  the  famous  Cita- 
govinda,*  composed  by  Jayadeva  in  the  12th  century.  It  is  rather 
a  mytho-lyrical  poem,  wnich,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  Lassen, 
may  be  considered  as  a  modem  and  refined  speamen  of  the  early 
form  of  dramatic  composition.  The  subject  of  the  Poem  u  as 
follows:  Krjshoa,  while  leading  a  cowhera's  life  in  Vrind&vana, 
is  in  bve  with  RAdha,  the  millunaid,  but  has  been  faithless  to  her 
for  a  while.  Presently,  however,  he  returns  to  her  "  whose  image 
has  all  the  while  lingered  in  his  breast,"  and  after  much  earnest 
entreaty  obtains  her  forgiveness.  The  emotions  apfxopriate  to 
these  situations  are  expressed  by  the  two  lovers  and  a  friend  of 
Rddh&  in  melodious  and  pasuonate,  if  voluptuous,  stanzas  of  great 
poetic  beauty.  Uke  the  SbnR  of  Solomon,  the  Gitagovinda.  more- 
over, is  supposed  by  the  Hindu  commentators  to  admit  of  a  mystic 
interpretation-,  for,  "as  Kfishqa,  faithless  for  a  time,  discovers  the 
vanity  of  all  other  loves,  and  returns  with  sorrow  and  lonnng  to 
his  own  dariing  RAdhi,  so  the  human  soul,  after  a  brief  and  frantic 
attachment  to  objects  of  sense,  bums  to  return  to  the  God  from 
whence  it  came  "  (Griffith). 

The  Mtichchkakattkd,*  or  "little  clay  cart,"  has  been  usually 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  existing  dramas;  but,  though  a  certain 
clumsiness  of  construction  might  seem  to  justify  this  distinction,  the 
question  of  its  relative  antiquity  remains  far  from  being  definitively 
settled.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  neither  KSlidAsa,  who  mentions  three 
predecessors  of  his,  or  B&oa,  in  reviewing  his  literary  orecursors, 
makes  any  allusion  to  the  author  of  this  play,  as  well  as  other  points, 
seem  rather  to  tell  against  the  latter's  priority.  But  seeing  that 
V&mana  quotes  from  the  MpchchhakatikS.  this  play  must  at  any 
rate  have  been  in  existence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century 
According  to  several  stanzas  in  the  prologue,  the  |day  wsacoxtk' 
posed  by  a  king  SQdraka.  who  is  there  stated  to  have,  through  Siva*8 

*  Edited,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  C.  Lassen;  English  transla- 
tion by  E.  Arnold. 

•  Edited  by  F  Stenzler;  irith  commentary,  by  K.  P.  Parab 
(Bombay),  and  several  times  at  Calcutta;  translated  by  H.  H. 
Wilson,  also  into  English  prose  and  verse  by  A.  W.  Ryder  {Harvard 
Or  Ser.,  1905),  German  by  O.  v.  BOhtlingk  and  L.  Fritae;  French 
by  P  Regnaud. 


DRAMA] 
favour.  RCDvend 


U^Sodialu 


ed  hii  eresight,  ind.  afuf  Bdng  hia  ion  mi-  k'^n:-  to 
e  ripe  areola  hundred  ycaraard  itnday*,    .\.  ...id- 

■    "  ■"  u  prntnble  EhA'  "' 


!^i^ 


impUihed  couneun,  meet  lac 
mi  ihc  nuin  plot,  whick  <•  ii 
RHihing  in  a  cbange  of  dyr 
[wu  ploli  it  tflccHd  by  mn 


■1  well  u  bv  the  pact  oT  ih 
cnped  Erwn  pniodp  find] 

CUiulilu 


riiditu  0<   UvinE    mu 

II  lo  be  encuinT  hk 


itxIUoiHCOwhcrd  Arvaka.  who,  having 

lelur  In  the  hen'i  houM.    The  witluid 

iiranalea  VaianiuenA,   and   atcuK* 

d««d  tier;  but.  just  ai  the  latter  ii 

idy  love  appean  axain  on  the  tcene. 

eded  ia  depotine  the  kinr,  aitd.  having 

« lanme  of  Uijain  he  r^M>  VaianlaieoJ  to  the 

cat  woman,  lo  enable  her  to  become  the  wire  at 

pjay  ia  one  of  the  lonceit.  oouutinEof  nor  Ias 

A  oJ  whkht however, ape voy ihort.    Tbeinier^t 

n  Ihe  whole,  well  uMaiiKdi  and,  altogether,  the 

bi1«  the  aurhorthowaninueU  imbued  with  a  keen  lenae  of  humour, 

[n  Kalidiu  the  dnmalic  an  attained  Itt  bToheit  point  of  perfec- 
on.  Fivm  thii  accompiithed  poet  we  have  three  wtll^comtnicted 
^u^^  playi.  abodndina;  in  Btanns  of  exquikite  tendemeia  and  fine 
^^^    dcKripfive  panes,  via.  the  two  weli'lcnown  mytho- 

kI  a  pien  of  court  intrigue,  cUstincrly  infc 
iiiUBfifif  -^- -■-■--'  ■- 


of  the' 


Sii-Harshadeva — identical  with  tli 


. King  Aanimitra, 

\h  Milavika,  inaif  to  the  hnt  q 

u  by  birth,  a 


kini  (Snaditynl  Harshavar. 
Bd  alBwe,wba ruled  in  Ihe  Aril 


.K»nvakubja(K«nauj) 

half  of  the  7tb century — tuithree  paysattributedtohim; 
though  poaaibly  only  dedicated  to  him  by  poett  patronixed 


. — -, —    — .^^. .,— , ^ — -..  .  _ -trn  pnductionB.  one  mifihi 

have  expected  the  China*  pilErinie  <«pedaUy  l-tting,  who  saw  one  oE 
thrplayajpcTlonnedttonenlionlbefacl.  The  JtaMfod,'"  thepeaci 
aecUacc,  ia  a  graceful  conedy  of  genteel  domestic  aiannen.  io  four 
acta,  of  »  gnat  orisinaHty  of  invenlioai  tbe  author  haviirj;  been 
laigely  indebted  to  KUidUa'i  plays.  A  decided  merit  of  the  ooel'i 
art  is  the  linplicity  and  deareeis  of  his  style.  RainSvaK,  a  Ceylon 
nrineesi,  a  sent  In  her  father  to  Ihc  court  of  King  Udayanaof 

rescued  and  received  into  Udayana's  pala? 

SteriU,  aaooeof  Queen  VIsavadaita'i  aiie 

ialov*  with  her.  and  the  queen  tries  lo  keep 

ddkeri  but,  onlarainf  the  iD-^-''—'- — '—'-  -*- 

■nd  reeocoiies  her  as  a  "  dstL..     ^  ... . 

iallueDced  by  (ofty  principle  or  pro- 

....  ... ,  _e  mild.  aSenianste  and  elejanl.    It 

cd  whether  the  hinms  of  other  eastern  nations,  either 

■  deEneatioo."  Very  umilar  in  constniciion,  but  disrindly  In- 
lerior,  is  the  PtiyudariHtd,  in  four  vis.  hiving  for  its  ploE  snother 
HnowoftbeBineking.  Theaceneof lhethirdpliy.theAd(diiaiHla,< 
"' ly  of  the  serpents  "  (in  five  acts),  r 


lendami.    The  kii 
ID  H.  hT  Wllsor 


found  reOectun.  bi 


lid  in 


wboed  with  Buddhist  principles,  wi^s  MiiUyiviiiI,  daughter  ol  the 

king  of  the  Siddhai..vT>uiy^Cauri(Siva\ wife).  Blit.leiming 
that  Cuuda.  the  myihic  bird,  is  !■  the  habit  of  consuming  one  snake 
daily,  he  roolves  to  offer  himsdf  to  the  bird  as  a  victim,  and  finally 
■■"  I  "-Is  in  Convertinj  Coru^  to  Ihe  principle  of  ahiifisS,  or  ab- 
I  froO)  doing  uijury  lo  living  beings;  but  he  himself  is  about 


IHsi^'dTlhe'^^ 


wCh*sy,a,T 
n  (Devanflgari 


■  Both  Iheic  playi 
parO  af  Itidia.    The  Be 
End  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  ai 
again  edited  by  tt.  Piscnei,  wuo  nas  aiso  ao 

reemMonhave  been  published  ^  O.  Buhllingk 

The  fUraiuirsoA  has  been  edited  crilically  by  S.  . .  ,  .,.>..,.  ....  ...i 

ioathen  test  by  R.  Kschd.   llhaabeenlianilaled  by  K.  H.  Wilson 
BndE.B.C(neD. 

>  Edited  crilkally  by  S.  P.  Pandit !  trantlated  by  C.  H.  Tawney 
(iStS).  and  into  German  by  A.  Weber  (lasfil.andL.  Fritie  (iSSi). 

'Edited  by  Tlrlnltha  Tarkavlchaipali,  and  by  C.  Cappeller  in 
Bohtliatl^a  j:a(iikif-Ctnilcniu/lri(i  with  commenury   (BaoibBy. 
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'  Iiaa  received,  wlien,  through  the 


DnrtoGauri.  Tbe  author  is  (enerall) 
isi,  but  it  IB  more  likely  that  he  wai 
ca  himsell.  Nay.  one  mighl  alnunl 
scIf.sacrifiH  in  favour  of  a  Nlga  ai 


i<.oDf  which,  1 


th^'w^d- 


j'S'™, 


Iricarajfl  or  Siipha,  "the  lion," 
"  inc  binding  up  of  the  braid  of 


■  version  of  iSe  stncy   of 
,?p£yed  fn  "if.    •/l^'diS 


.1;  tmnslated  by  H.  H. 
Ihe  fact  of  the  play  con- 

commenury  (Bombay)] 
QUcy  (Bombay,  iWi}', 
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■tudc.  H; 


handt.    "The  UfifUiat."  _.  . 

lurinonU;ui.  but  [lie  voik  u  alter  all  ■ 
And  Ihe  jHtchwo 


/a-pmi. 


inuticdibddeclanutofy '^- 

I  CDmmon  in  Ihc  tu\y  lUga  of 
ol  the  pcu  with  Kinc  Bboja.  i 
utta.  anuM  brinf  Ihe  CDOpuBl _. 


Bnil 


e  laager  one  AT 


',  already  refened  to 

ntcd  upon  by  Mobanadiaa.  at 

ina.    A  Dlmodan  Gupta  ia 
mer  jayaplda  of  Kailiinir  (7U-786) ;  but  inii  an  icaiceiy  ne  inc 
line  la  the  writer  cannecled  with  thu  work. 
The^JTkdnlrdjtiikui,'  or  "RtlohaH  (the  lalaiater)  with  the 

'"™*""'      '" '"'^Sig  Nj'iSrwiih  ihe°honifc 


ihua,  theininlr.  r  .  1  -  .   -. -, 
vikhadnulI-iNir'!!".  '.  1     ■" 


le  bpl^be  Anar^kya-riti)'' 


^^r£T  S 


ler  ChlDikya. 

rhitefwniot 

r  iDtelliHAce." 
laaallegDrical 


;.  Lyrical,  Dacripiint  and  Didaclic  PseCry.— AlluuoD  hu 
already  been  m&de  lo  the  marked  predilection  of  Ibe  medieval 
.,-,  '°'''^"  P"'  !"'  depicting  in  a  ungle  tiaaw  some 

gfiifj-        peculiar  phy&icjil  or  mental  aituation.    The  profane 
lyiica!  poetry  conaiiti  chieSy  of  luch   little  poetic 
pictures,  which  form  a  prominent  feature  of  dramatic  compoai- 
tiona.    Kumrroua  poeli  and  poetesso  are  only  known  te  U9 
1  in  native  anthologiea 

tive  and  conlemplalive  poetry.  Tbia  Ibc  SadutUtarnamtiliit 
or  "  eir-ambrosia  of  good  sayingi,  "  an  anthology  compiled  by 
Sitdhsra  Dasa  in  i»5,  contains  venei  by  446  diSerenl  wiiten; 
while  the  S^niadkatspaddkati,*  of  the  14th  century,  conlaics 

and    ViUabhadeva'i  SubkSikUtKli,'   another  luch  anthology, 


through  »u 


.ached  lUnu 


:  either  of  a  purely  dcH 


ibered  form,  some  moral  truth  or 
t  (pecimen  of  a  longer  poem,  of  a 
lie  character,  ii  KllidUa'i  Megln- 


panly  descriptive,  partly 
iiUa*  ot  " cloud  meuen 

<  Edited  (Bombay,  lB«4.  1S93)  by  K.  T.  Telang.  who  diseuuea 
the  date  ti  the  work  io  hia  prelacci  UauL  tl.  H.  WilioD! 
Gemuit.  L  Fritni  French,  Victor  Hehn. 

'Tranililed  by  ].  Taylor  Wlti)-.  by  T.  Coldittlcker  into  German 
{1841).    Edited  by  H.  BrocUiaus  (iSu)i  alio  Bombay  (iS9«), 

'Another  play,  compcaed  entirely  In  Prtkrit.  by  Rliaiekhara 
(c.  *.n.  90a},  the  JCarfdrsMsitkrl,  haa  been  critically  edited  by  Slen 
Konow,  with  Engliih  itaAilacioa  by  Ch.  R.  Unman,  Harv«id  Or. 

•  Ed,  Shivarlma  Raoji  Khopakar  (Bombay,  1804}. 
'  Rijendtallli  Milrj,  Nolirii.  iii.  p.  134. 
•Ed.  P  Pcienan  (Bombay.  1SS8]. 

<  Ed  P.  PeienioTi  and  Durslprailda  (Bombay.  iSM). 

•Ten  and  transliiion  by  H.  H.  Wilion:  wilh  vocabulary  by 
S.lohnKin:    wiih  Orman  vgubulaiy  by  SWu^  (■S74li   <'">■ 


Himllay. 


e  the  VI 


t  India  LO  bii  wife  in  the 
irts  o(  the  italely  mandi- 
objecti  over  which  the 


leisenger,  a  cloud,  will  have  to  tail  m  lui  airy  voyage.  Iliia 
Ltle  maiterpiece  hu  called  forth  a  number  ol  more  or  leu 
icctulul  imilalioni,  such  as  Lakihmldlsi'i  Salui-iQiiicSa,  or 
paiTot-meaiage,"  lately  edited  by  tbe  mahlrlja  of  Travancore. 
nother  much-admired  descriptive  poem  by  Kllidtsa  is  the 
■ilk-Mf.**™,*  or  "collection  of  the  seasons."  in  whkh  the 
•t  leal 


As  regard*  nligiou*  lyrics,  the  fruit  ol  aectarian  I 
large  callcclion  of  hymns  and  detached  stanzas.  eitoU 
ipedil  deity,  might  be  made  Itom  PurApia  and  athi 
Of  independent  productions  of  this  kind  only  a  few  oE 
entioned  here.    Sankara  Achlrya, 


VedSnti 


several  devotional  p 


:iaUy  I 


:  Ananda-I. 
iseofthegt 


PSrvatl.    The  Sirya-taUka,  or  centL  , ...  ^ 

Stirya,  the  sun,  is  ascribed  to  MayOra,  the  contemporary  (and. 
according  to  a  tndition,  the  father-in-law]  ol  Blija  (in  the 
early  pan  of  the  7th  century)-  The  latter  poet  himself  composed 
tbe  Cia^tHilBlTi,  a  hymn  ol  103  sUnas.  eiloUing  Siva's 
consort-  The  Kkavi^praSasti,  a  poem  celebrating  tbe  ten 
avattras  of  Viihou,  is  ascribed  lo  no  olhei  than  Hanumln,  the 
monkey  general,  himself,  Jayadeva's  beautiful  poem  CUigt- 
tit^a,  which,  like  most  productions  concerning  Krisboa,  is  ot  ■ 
very  sensuous  character,  has  already  been  referred  10. 

The  particular  branch  of  didactic  poctiy  in  which  India  is 
especially  rich  is  thai  of  moral  maiims,  eipressed  in  single 
stanzas  or  couplets,  and  forming  tbe  chief  vehicle  of 
the  Klti-iiilra  or  ethic  science.  EiceUent  colleclion*  [[JJ'  _ 
of  such  aphorismt  have  been  published— in  Sanskrit 
and  German  by  O.  V.  BOhtlingk,  and  in  English  by  John  Mulr. 
Probably  the  oldest  original  collection  of  this  kind  is  that  ascribed 
to  Chl«akya.-^nd  entitled  Xdj'snUiiomiuAcluya."  "  collection 
on  the  conduct  of  kings  " — traditionally  connected  with  the 
Machiavellian  minister  of  Chandragupta.  but  (in  its  prsent  form) 
doubtless  much  lalei — of  which  there  are  several  recensions, 
especially  a  thotlei  one  of  one  hundred  couplets,  and  1  larger  one 
of  some  tbree  hundred.  Another  old  collection  ia  the  K^man- 
daUya-KUiiira,"  ascribed  to  Klmandaki,  who  is  said  10  have 
been  the  disciple  of  Chlnakya.  Under  Ihe  name  of  Bharttihari 

one  of  which,  the  HUa-Salaia.  relates  to  ethics,  whilsl  the  olt»r 
two,  the  Iriniita-  and  tairicya-lalaiai,  consist  of  amatory  and 
devotional  verses  respectively.  The  Kui-proAlpii,  or  "  lamp  of 
conduct,"  consisting  of  siiteen  itanias,  is  ascribed  to  Veltli- 
bhalla  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of  "  nine  gems."  The  Amart- 
Salata,"  consisting  of  a  hundred  staniat,  ascribed  to  a  King 
Amaru  (sometimes  wrongly  to  Sankara);  the  SWmiiil-H/Jja,'* 
or  "  dalliance  of  a  fair  woman,"  by  Jagannllha;  and  the  Cilavra- 
iMratafianck/UM,^  hy  Bilbao  (iitb  century),  are  of  an  entirely 

6,  f  oNei  and  Narralmi. —  For  purposes  of  popular  instruction 
stanias.ot  an  ethical  import  were  early  worked  up  with  eiiiting 

ol  the  BuddhistjoJo*s*,or  birth-atories.    A  collection  J^JJ^"** 
of  this  kind,  Intended  as  a  manual  for  the  guidance  of  a^^^ 
princes  (m  imiii  deJ^Mni) ,  was  translated  into  Pahlavl 
in  tbe  reign  of  the  Persian  king  Chosru  Nushiri'an,  aji.  £JI'57q; 
■The  finl  Swukrir  book  publiihed  (by  Sir  W.  Jobb),  1791. 
Teit  and  Latin  uanaiation  by  P.  v.  Bahlen,  edited,  with  nmei  •■»! 
translation,  by  S.  Ayyar  (Bombay,  1S97);  partly  iraiulau 
vene,hy_R.  T^H.  Qmt\i^Spt!iwt7>s  0! oU  IMitn  PMry. 

at.  Ik 

B  TraniiatiiHi,  jn'^ngltih  verse,  by  C  K.  Tawney. 

"Ed.  R. SlnuHi  (1S91), 

X  Edited,  with  Prencli  tnnilaiion,  by  A.  Beigaigni  (1B71 
Eniliih  trantlaiion.  by  Sheshtdri  lyar  (Bombay,  ijq4l. 

''  Edited  In  P.  v.  Bohlen  (iBji);  wiih  German  traiulat 
Soil  (iBMJiEngUih  translation  by  Edwin  MuU(iS96}. 
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but  neither  tliis  ttansktion  nor  the  orl|iiial  is  any  longer  extant. 
A  Syriac  tianslatioa,  however,  made  from  the  Pahlavl  in  the 
same  century,  under  the  title  of  "  QualUag  and  Dimnag  " — from 
the  Sanskrit  "  Karataka  and  Damanaka,"  two  jackals  who 
play  an  important  part  as  the  lion's  counsellors — ^has  been 
discovezed  and  publidied.  The  Sanskrit  ori^nal,  which  probably 
consisted  of  fourteen  chapters,  was  afterwajrds  recast — the 
result  being  the  Panckaiantra^  or  "  five  books  "  (or  headings), 
of  which  several  recenuons  exist.  A  popular  summary  of  this 
work,  in  four  books,  the  HUopadeia*  or  " Salutary  Counsel," 
has  been  shown  by  Peterson  to  have  been  composed  by  one 
Niraya^a.  Other  highly  popular  collections  of  stories  and  fairy 
tales,  intefspeised  with  sententious  veises,  are:  the  Vetdtor 
panchamfniati^  or  "  twenty-five  (stories)  of  the  Vetila  "  (the 
original  of  the  BaitAl  Pachlsl),  ascribed  either  to  Jambhala 
Datta,  or  to  Sivadflsa  (while  Professor  Weber  suggests  that 
Vetila-bhatta  may  have  been  the  author),  and  at  all  events 
older  than  the  iitli  century,  since  both  Ksbemendra  and  Soma- 
deva  have  used  it;  the  Suka-sapuUi,*  or  "seventy  (stories 
related)  by  the  parrot,"  the  author  and  age  of  which  are  un- 
known; ^nd  the  SiffUidsana-dvdtritp^ikdt*  or  *  thirty-two  (tales) 
of  the  throne,"  being  laudatory  stories  regarding  Vikramiditya 
of  Avanti,  related  by  thirty-two  statues,  standing  round  the 
old  throne  of  that  famous  monarch,  to  King  Bhoja  of  Dhirft  to 
discourage  him  from  sitting  down  on  it.  This  work  is  ascribed 
to  Ksheroankara,  and  was  probably  composed  in  the  time  of 
Bhoja  (who  died  in  1053)  from  older  stories  in  the  Mahftiftshtra. 
dialect.  The  original  text  has,  however,  undergone  many 
modifications,  and  is  now  known  in  several  different  recen- 
sions. Of  about  the  same  date  are  two  great-houses  of  fairy 
tales,  oompofied  entirely  in  Slokas,  vis.  the  rather  wooden  and 
careless  Bzikat-kathA-manjaH^*  or  "  great  cluster  of  story,"  by 
Kshemendra,  also  called  Kshemankara,  who  wrote,  c.  1020-1040, 
under  King  Ananta  of  Kai^mir;  and  the  far  superior  and  truly 
poetical  Kaikd-sarU'Sigara^  or  "  ocean  of  the  streams  of  story," 
composed  in  some  21,500  couplets  by  Somadeva,  early  in  the 
1 2th  century,  for  the  recreation  of  Ananta's  widow,  StiryavatT, 
grandmother  of  King  Harshadeva.  Both  these  works  are  based 
00  an  apparmtly  lost  work,  viz.  GuQftdhya's  Brikat-kalkd,  or 
"  great  story,"  which  was  composed  in  some  popular  dialect, 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  ist  or  2nd  century  of  our  era,  and  which 
must  have  rivalled  the  Mah&bhirata  in  extent,  seeing  that  it  is 
stated  to  have  consisted  of  100,000  ilokas  (of  33  syllables  each). 

B.  SCIBNTXPIC  AND  TECHNICAL  LiTBRATUKB 

I.  Law  (Dkanna).* — Among  the  technical  treatises  of  the  later 
Vedic  periodi  certain  portions  of  the  Katpa-sfltru,  or  manuals  of 
ceremonial,  peculiar  to  particular  ichools,  were  referred  to 
''"'*  as  the  earliest  attempts  at  a  •ystematic  treatment  of  bw 

sabiects.  These  are  the  Dharma-sutras,  or  "  rules  of  (relii^ious)  law," 
also  called  Sdmay<Uhirika'Sutras,  or  "  rules  of  conventional  usage 
(samaya-ich&ra). '  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  treatises  were  at  any 
time  quite  as  numerous  as  the  GrihyasQtras.  or  rules  of  domestic  or 
family  rites,  to  which  they  arc  closely  allied,  and  of  which  indeed 
they  may  originally  have  been  an  outgrowth.  That  the  number  of 
those  actually  extant  is  comparattvciy  small  is,  however,  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  class  of  works  was  supplanted  by  another 
of  a  more  popular  kind,  which  covered  the  same  ground.  The 
DbarmasOtras  consist  chiefly  of  strings  of  terse  rules,  containing 
the  essentiab  of  the  science,  and  intended  to  be  committed  to 
memory,  and  to  be  expounded  orally  by  the  teacher — thus  forming, 
as  it  were  epitomes  of  class  lectures.    These  rules  are  interspersed 

*  Edited  by  Kosegartcn,  by  G.  BQhler  and  F.  Kielhom;  translated 
by  Th.  Beniey,  E.  Lancereau,  L.  Fritze;  edited  in  Parpabhadra's 
fecenston  by  J.  Hertel,  in  Harv.  Or.  Ser.  (19O8). 

*  Ed.  and  transl.  F.  Johnson,  ed.  P.  Peterson  and  others  in  India. 
>Ed.  H.  Uhle  (Leipzig,  1881);  cf.  R.  F.  Burton,  Vikram  and 

lit  Vampire  (new  ed.,  1893)- 

*  Edited,  with  German  translation,  R.Schmidt  (Leipzig,  1893), and 
translation  of  some  stories  of  a  larger  recension  (1896). 

*  German  translation,  with  introduction,  A.  Weber.  Ind.  "Stud  xv. 
'  Edited,  with  translation  and  notes,  by  L.  v.  Mankowski  (Leipzig, 

1693);  chapters  1-8  edited  and  translated  by  Sylvain  L6vi,  Journ. 
As.  (1886):  cf.  F.  LacOte,  Essai  sur  Cunddkya  et  la  Brikalkatkd 
(19m).  where  part  of  a  Nepalese  vernon  is  given. 

'  Edited  by  H.  Brockhaus  (1839-1862) ;  by  Durg&pratftpa(Bombay, 
1889);  traaslafed  by  C.  H.  Tawney.  BiU.  Ind.  (1880-1886). 

*  Cf.  J.  lolly's  exhaustive  treatise,  Ruki  und  SitU,  in  BQhler's 
Crmndriss  (1896). 


with  stanns  or  "jKithis,"  in  various  metres,  either  composed  by 
the  author  himself  or  quoted  from  elsewhere,  which  generally  give 
the  substance  of  the  preceding  rules.  One  can  well  understand 
why  such  couplets  should  gradually  have  become  more  popular,  and 
should  ultimately  have  led  to  the  appearance  of  works  entirely 
composed  in  verse.  Such  metrical  law-books  did  spring  up  in 
lai^e  numbers,  not  all  at  once,  but  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
extending  probably  from  about  the  beginning  01  our  era,  or  even 
earlier,  down  to  well-nigh  the  Mahommedan  conquest;  and,  as  at 
the  time  of  their  first  appearance  the  epic  impulse  was  particularly 
strong,  other  metres  were  entirely  discardeid  for  the  epic  iloka. 
These  works  ate  the  metrical  Dkarma-idstras,  or,  as  they  are  usually 
called,  the  Sm^i,  "  recollection,  tradition," — a  term  which,  as  we 
luve'^een,  belonged  to  the  whole  body  of  Sutfas  (as  opposed  to  the 
SriUi,  or  revelation),  but  which  has  become  the  almost  exclusive 
title  of  the  vermfied  institutes  of  law  (and  the  few  DharmasQtras 
still  extant).  Of  metrical  Smptb  about  forty  are  hitherto  known  to 
exist,  but  their  total  number  probablyr  amounted  to  at  least  double 
that  f^re,  though  some  of  these,  it  is  true,  are  but  short  and  in- 
Bgnifif^nt  tracts,  while  others  arc  only  different  recensions  of  one 
and  the  same  work. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  these  works — such  as  the  Agni-i 
Yama-  and  Visk^u-Sm^itis — which  are  ascribed  to  the  respective 
gods,  the  authorship  of  the  Smritis  is  attributed  to  old  Mmim. 
rishis,  such  as  Atri,  Kanva,  Vyftsa,  S&odilya,  Bharadvftja.  ^'"» 
It  is,  however,  extremely  douotful  whether  in  most  cases  this  attri- 
bution is  not  altogether  fanciful,  or  whether,  as  a  rule,  there  really 
existed  a  traditional  connexion  between  these  works  and  their 
alleged  authors  or  schools  named  after  them.  The  idea,  which  early 
suggested  itself  to  Sanskrit  scholars,  that  Smritis  which  passed  by 
the  names  of  old  Vedic  teachers  and  their  schools  might  simply  be 
metrical  recasts  of  the  Dharma-  (or  Gphya-)  sQtras  ofthese  schools, 
was  a  very  natural  one,  and,  indeed,  is  still  a  very  probable  one, 
though  the  loss  of  the  original  SQtras;  ahd  the  modifications  and 
additions  which  the  ^  Smptis  doubtless  underwent  in  course '  of 
time,  make  it  very  difficult  to  prove  this  point.  One  could,  how- 
ever, scarcely  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  DharmasQtras 
of  some  of  the  most  important  schools  except  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  riven  up  in  favour  of  other  works;  and  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  thb  Mould  have  been  done,  unless  there  was  some  guarantee 
that  the  new  works,  upon  the  whole,  embodied  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  authorities  of  the  respective  schools.  Thus,  as  regards  the  most 
important  of  the  Smritis,^  the  Mdnava-Dkarmaidsira,*  there  exist 
both  a  brauta-  and  a  Grihya-sQtra  of  the  M&nava  school  of  the 
Black  Yajus.  but  no  such  DharmasQtra  has  hitherto  been  discovered, 
though  the  former  existence  of  such  a  work  has  been  made  all  but 
certam  by^  Professor  BQhler's  discovery  of  quotations  from  a  Mftna- 
vam,  consisting  partly  of  prose  rules,  and  partly  of  couplets,  some  of 
which  occur  hterally  in  the  Manusmriti,  whilst  others  have  been 
slightly  altered  there  to  suit  later  doctrines,  or  have  been  changed 
from  the  original  trisbfubh  into  the  epic  metre.  The  idea  of  an 
old  law-giver  Manu  Sv&yambhuva — "  sprung  from  the  self-existent 
(svayam-bhQ)  **  god  Brahman  (m.)^ieaches  far  back  into  Vedic 
antiquity:  he  is  mentioned  as  such  in  early  texts;  and  in  Ytska's 
Nirukta  a  lloka  occurs  riving  his  opinion  on  a  point  of  inheritance. 
But  whether  or  not  the  M&nava-Dnarmasfltra  embodied  what  were 
supposed  to  be  the  authoritative  precepts  of  this  sage  on  questions 
of  sacred  law  we  do  not  know;  nor  can  it  .as  yet  be  shown  that 
the  Manusmriti,  which  seems  itself  to  have  undergone  considerable 
modifications,  b  the  lineal  descendant  of  that  DharmasQtra.  It 
is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that  a  very  close  connexion  exists 
between  the  Manusmriti  and  the  Vishqusftstra ;  and,  as  the  latter 
is  most  likely  a  modem,  only  partially  remodelled,  edition  of  the 
SQtras  of  the  Black  Yajus  school  of  the  Kaphas,  the  close  relation 
between  the  two  works  would  be  easily  understood,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  Manusmpti  is  a  modern  development  of  the  Sutras  of 
another  school  of  the  Charaka  division  of  the  Black  Yajurveda. 

The  M&nava  Dharma&&8tra  consists  of  twelve  books,  the  first 
and  last  of  which,  treating  of  creation,  transmigration  and  final 
beatitude,  are,  however,  generally  regarded  as  later  additions.  In 
them  the  legendary  sage  Bhrigu,  here  called  a  Mftnava,  is  introduced 
as  Manu's  disciple,  through  whom  the  great  teacher  has  his  work 
promulgated.  Why  this  intermediate  agent  should  have  been  con- 
sidered necessary  is  by  no  means  clear.  Except  in  these  two  books 
the  work  shows  no  tpcdal  relation  to  Manu,  lor,  though  he  is  occa- 
sionally referred  to  in  it,  the  same  is  done  in  other  Smritis.  The 
question  as  to  the  probable  date  of  the  final  redaction  of  the  work 
cannot  as  yet  be  answered.  Dr  Bumell  has  tried  to  show  that  it 
was  probably  composed  under  the  Chtiukya  king  Pulakcii,  about 
A.D.  500,  but  his  argumentation  is  anything  but  convincing.  From 
several  ilokas  quoted  from  Manu  by  Varfihamihira,  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, it  would  appear  that  the  text  which  the  great  astronomer  had 
before  him  differed  very  considerably  from  our  Manusmriti*  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  he  referred  either  to  the  Brikal-Manu  (Great 

•  The  standard  edition  is  by  G.  C.  Haughton,  \viih  Sir  W.  Jones's 
translation  (1825);  the  latest  translations  by  A  Bumell  and  G. 
BQhler.  There  is  also  a  critical  essay  on  the  work  by  F  Joh&ntgcn. 
On  the  relation  between  the  DharmasQtras  and  Smj-itis  see  especially 
West  and  BQhler,  Diiesi  of  Hindu  Lav  (3rd  ed.).  i-  p.  37  •^' 
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M.)  or  the  V^iddha-Manu  (Old  M.).  who  are  often  found  quoted,  and 
apparently  represent  one,  if  not  two,  larger  recensions  of  this  Smfiti. 
The  oldest  existing  commentary  on  the  Mdnafa-Dkarmaidstra  is  by 
Medhfttithi,  who  is  first  quot«l  in  1200,  and  is  usually  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  9th  or  loth  century.  He  had,  however,  several 
predecessors  to  whom  he  refers  as  ^rve,  "  the  former  ones."  The 
most  esteemed  of  the  commentaries  is  that  of  KullQka  Bhafta, 
composed  at  Benares  in  the  isth  century. 

Next  in  importance  among  Smptis  ranks  the  YSjfUaalkya  Dharma- 
idifro.^  Its  origin  and  date  are  not  less  uncertain — except  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Stenzler,  which  has  never  been 
questioned,  it  b  based  on  the  Manusmriti,  and  represents  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  legal  theory  and  definition  than 
that  work.  Yftjnavalkya,  as  we  have  seen,  is  looked  upon  as  the 
founder  of  the  V&jasaneyins  or  White  Yaius,  and  the  author  of  the 
&itapatha-brfthinaoa.  In  the  latter  work  ne  is  represented  as  having 
passed  some  time  at  the  court  of  King  janaka  of  Videha  (Tirhut) ; 
and  in  accordance  therewith  he  is  stated,  in  the  introductory  couplets 
of  the  Dharmai&stra.  to  have  propounded  his  legal  doctrines  to  the 
sages,  while  staying  at  Mithil&  (the  capital  of  Videha).  Hence,  if  the 
connexion  between  the  metrical  Smritis  and  the  old  Vedic  schools  be 
a  real  one  and  not  one  of  name  merely,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the 
Yftjfiavalkya-smriti  special  coincidences  of  doctrine  with  the  K&tiya- 
•Qtra,  the  principal  SQtra  of  the  Vljasaneyins.  Now,  some  sufficiently 
striking  coincidences  between  this  Smpti  and  P&raskara's  Xd/iya- 
C^ikyasUtra  have  indeed  been  pointed  out ;  and  if  there  ever  existed 
a  DharmasQtra  belonging  to  tne  same  school,  of  which  no  trace  has 
hitherto  been  found,  the  points  of  agreement  between  this  and 
the  Dhamiai&stra  might  be  expected  to  be  even  more  numerous. 
A  connexion  between  tnis  Smpti  and  the  M&nava-grihyasQtra  seems, 
however,  likewise  evident.  As  in  the  case  of  Manu.  &lokas  are 
quoted  in  various  works  from  a  Btikat-  and  a  Vziddha-  YdjHavalkya. 
The  YftjAavalkya-smpti  conusts  of  three  books,  corresponding  to 
the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Indian  theory  of  law:  dchOra, 
rule  of  conduct  (social  and  caste  duties);  vyavakdra,  civil  and 
criminal  law;  and  prdyaichiUa,  penance  or  expiation.  There  are 
two  important  commentaries  on  the  work:  the  famous  ilUdkshard,* 
by  Vii Ailne&vara,  who  lived  under  the  Chftlukya  king  Vikramftditya 
01  Kaiy&oa  (1076-1127);  and  another  by  Apar&rka  or  Aparilditya, 
a  petty  ^l&ra  prince  of  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century. 

The  Ndra^ya-Dkarmaidstra,  or  Ndradasmtili,*  is  a  work  of  a  more 
practical  kind ,  indeed,  it  is  probably  the  most  systematic  and  business* 
p^-^  like  of  all  the  Smritis.  It  does  not  concern  itself  with 
^IgSr'      religious  and  moral  precepts,  but  is  strictlyconfincd  to  law. 

(^  Of  this  work  again  there  are  at  least  two  different  recensions. 
Besides  the  text  translated  by  Dr  Jolly,  a  portion  of  a  larger  recension 
has  come  to  light  in  India.  This  version  has  been  commented  upon 
by  Asah&ya,  the  peerless  " — a  very  esteemed  writer  on  law  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  before  Medh&tithi  (?  9th  century) — and  it 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  older  recension  of  the  two.  But, 
as  It  has  been  found  to  contain  the  word  dlndra,  an  adaptation  of 
the  Roman  denarius,  it  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  older  than  the  and 
century;  indeed,  its  date  is  probably  several  centuries  later. 

The  Pardiara-smtiii*  contains  no  chapter  on  jurisprudence,  but 
treats  only  of  religious  duties  and  expiations  in  12  adhy&yas.  The 
^_f  deficiency  was,  however,  supplied  by  the  famous  exegete 
'*'•••'■•  M&dhava  (in  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century),  who 
made  use  of  Parasara's  text  for  the  compilation  of  a  large  digest  of 
religious  law,  usually  called  Pardiara-mddkavlyam,  to  which  he 
ad£d  a  third  chapter  on  vyavah&ra,  or  law  proper.  Besides  the 
ordinary  text  of  the  Parft^ara-smpti,  consisting  ot  rather  less  than 
600  couplets,  there  is  also  extant  a  B^hat-Pardiarasmtiti,  probably 
an  amplification  of  the  former,  containing  not  less  than  2980  (accord- 
ing to  others  even  3300)  &lokas. 

Whether  any  of  the  DharmaiSstras  were  ever  used  in  India  as 
actual  "  codes  of  law  "  for  the  practical  administration  of  justice 
is  yftry  doubtful;  indeed,  so  far  as  the  most  prominent  works  of 
this  class  are  concerned,  it  is  highly  improbable.*  No  doubt  these 
works  were  held  to  be  of  the  highest  authority  as  laying  down  the 
principles  of  religious  and  civil  duty:  but  it  was  not  so  much  any 
single  text  as  the  whole  body  of  the  Smpti  that  was  looked  upon  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  divine  law.  Hence,  the  moment  the  actual 
work  of  codification  bej^ins  in  the  nth  century,  we  find  the  jurists 
engaged  in  practically  showing  how  the  Smptis  confirm  and  supple- 
ment each  other,  and  in  reconciling  seeming  contradictions  between 
them.  This  new  phase  of  Indian  jurisprudence  commences  with 
VijA&neivara's  Mitdkshard,  which,  though  primarily  a  commentary 
on  Yllijlavalkya,  is  so  rich  in  original  matter  and  Qlustrations  from 
other  bmptis  that  it  is  far  more  adapted  to  serve  as  a  code  of  law 
than  the  work  it  professes  to  explain.  This  treatise  is  held  in  high 
esteem  all  over  India,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bengal  or  Gauriya 

*  Edited,  with  a  German  translation,  by  F.  Stenzler. 
■Translated  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke. 

*  Ed.  {BiU.  Ind.,  1885)  I.  jolly,  trsl.  S.B.E.  xxxiii. 

*  Edited  in  Bombay  Sansk.  ber.  (189^) ;  translated  Bibl.  Ind.  (1887). 
The  chapter  on  inheritance  (d&ya-vibhftga)  translated  by  A.  C. 
Bumell  (1868). 

*  See  West  and  BQhler.  Digest,  i.  p.  55.  A  different  view  is  ex- 
pretaed  by  A.  BumcU,  Ddyavibkdga,  p.  xiii. 


school  of  law,  which  recognizes  as  its  chief  authority  the  digest  oC 
its  founder,  Jimutavfthana,  especially  the  chapter  on  succession, 
entitled  Ddyabkdn.^  Based  on  the  Mit&ksharil  are  the  Smziii' 
ckandrtkd,''  a  work  of  great  common-sense,  written  by  Devftod^ 
Bhatta,  in  the  13th  century,  and  highly  esteemed  in  Southern 
Uidia;  and  the  Viramttrodaya,  a  compilation  consisting  of  two 
cnapters,  on  ftch&ra  and  vyavahftra,  made  in  the  first  half  of  the 
I7tn  century  by  Mitrami&ra,  for  Rftjft  VIrasiipha,  or  Birsinh  Deo  of 
Orchhft,  who  murdered  Abul  Fazl.  the  minister  of  the  emperor 
Akbar,  and  author  of  the  Aln  t  Akbarl,  There  b  no  need  here  to 
enumerate  any  more  of  the  vast  number  of  treatises  on  special 
points  of  law,  of  greater  or  less  merit,  the  more  important  of  which 
will  be  found  mentioned  in  English  digests  of  Hindu  law. 

II.  Philosophy." — The  contemplative  Indian  mind  shows  at  all 
times  a  strong  disposition  for  metaphysical  speculation.  In  the  okl 
religious  lyrics  this  may  be  detected  from  tne  very  firet.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  abstract  nature  of  some  even  of  the  oldest  Vedic  deities, 
this  propensity  betrays  itself  in  a  certain  mystic  symbolism,  tending 
to  refine  and  spiritualize  the  original  purely  physical  character  and 
activity  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  gods,  and  to  impart  a  deep 
and  subtle  im(>ort  to  the  rites  of  the  sacrifice.  The  primitive  wwship 
of  more  or  less  isolated  elemental  forces  and  phenomena  had  evidently 
ceased  to  satisfy  the  religious  wants  of  the  more  thoughtful  minds. 
Various  syncretist  tendencies  show  the  drift  of  religious  thought 
towards  some  kind  of  unity  of  the  divine  powers,  be  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  pantheistic  idea,  or  in  that  of  an  organized  poly- 
theism, or  even  towards  monotheism.  In  the  latter  age  01  the 
hymns. the  pantheistic  idea  is  rapidly  gaininj^  ground,  and  finds  vent 
in  various  cosmogonic  speculations;  and  m  the  BrAhnwo*  period 
we  see  it  fully  developed.    The  fundamental  conception  ol  thb 


The  recognition  oS  the  essential  samenesa  of  the  individual  soala, 
emanating  all  alike  (whether  really  or  imaginarily)  from  the  ultimate 
spiritual  essence  (parama^brakman)  *'  as  BpArks  issue  from  the  fire," 
and  destined  to  return  thither,^  involved^  some  important  problems. 
Considering  the  infinite  diversity  of  individual  souU  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world,  exhibiting  various  degrees  of  perfection,  is  it 
conceivable  that  each  of  them  b  the  immediate  efRux  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  All-perfect,  and  that  each,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
could  re-unite  therewith  directly  at  the  close  of  its  mundane  exist- 
ence ?  The  difficulty  implied  m  the  latter  question  was  at  first 
met  by  the  assumption  of  an  intermediate  state  of  expiation  and 

eurification,  a  kind  of  purgatory;  but  the  whole  problem  found  at 
Lst  a  more  comprehensive  solution  in  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
{sarnsdra).  Some  scholars  have  suggested  ^^  that  metempsychosis 
may  have  been  the  prevalent  belief  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
India,  and  may  have  been  taken  over  irom  them  by  the  Indo- 
Aryans.  This,  no  doubt,  b  possible;  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
positive  proof  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  its  probability;  the 
more  so  as  the  pantheistic  notion  of  a  universal  spiritual  esKrce 
would  probably  of  itself  sufficiently  account  for  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  such  a  belief.  In  any  case,  however,  we  can  only  assume 
that  speculative  minds  seized  upon  it  as  offering  the  most  satisfactory 
(if  not  the  only  possible)  explanation  of  the  great  problem  of  pheno- 
menal existence  with  its  unequal  distribution  of  weal  and  woe.  It 
is  certainly  a  significant  fact  that,  once  established  in  Indian  thought, 
the  doctrine  of  mctcmi>sychosis  is  never  a^in  called  in  question — 
that,  like  the  fundamental  idea  on  which  it  rests,  viz.  the  essential 
sameness  of  the  immaterial  element  of  all  sentient  beings,  tl  e  notion 
of  satftsdra  has  become  an  axiom,  a  universally  concraed  tvinciple 
of  Indian  philosophy.  Thus  the  latter  has  never  quite  risen  to  the 
heights  of  pure  thought ;  its  object  is  indeed  jijildsd,  the  search  for 
knowledge;  but  it  is  an  inquiry  {mirndftud)  into  the  nature  of  thinga 
undertaken  not  solely  for  the  attainment  of  the  truth,  but  with  a 
view  to  a  specific  object — the  discontinuance  of  saipsBra.  the 
cessation  of  mundane  existence  after  the  present  life.  Every  sentient 
being,  through  ignorance,  being  liable  to  sin,  and  destined  after  each 
existence  to  be  born  again  in  some  new  form,  dependent  on  the 
actions  committed  during  the  immediately  preceding  life,  all  mun- 
dane existence  thus  is  the  source  of  ever-renewed  suffering;  and  th«. 
task  of  the  philosopher  is  to  discover  the  means  of  attaining  mokska, 
"  release  "  irom  the  bondage  of  material  existence,  and  union  with 
the  Supreme  Self — in  fact,  salvation.     It  is  with  a  view  to  this, 

*  Translated  by  H.  C.  Colebrooke  (1810). 

^  The  section  on  inheritance  has  been  translated  by  T.  Krbtiia- 
sawmy  Iyer  (1866). 

•Cr.  F.  Max  KlQller.  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Pkilcsophy  (1899); 
R.  Garbe,  Pkilosof>ky  of  Ancient  India  fChicago,  1897). 

*  The  etymological  connexion  of  hrakman  (from  root  tark,  sordA) 
with  Latin  verbum,  English  word  (corresponding  to  a  Sanskrit  vardka), 
assumed  by  some  scholars,  thouffh  douotful,  b  not  impossible.  The 
development  of  its  meaning  would  be  somewhat  like  that  of  Xinrm. 

'*The  derivation  of  dtman  (Ger.  Atem)  from  root  an,  to  breathe 
(or  perhaps  av,  to  blow)  seems  still  the  most  likely.  A  recent  attempt 
to  connect  it  with  vbrit  can  scarcely  commend  itself. 

»  See.  e.g.  A.  E.  Gough,  Tke  Pkilosopky  of  Ike  Upaniskodt,  p.  24; 
A.  A.  Macdonell,  Hist,  of  Sanskrii  Lit.  p.  387. 
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and  to  this  only,  that  the  Indian  metaphyridan  takes  up  the  great 
pfobfents  of  Uie — the  oriran  of  man  and  the  universe,  and  the 
leLauion  between  mind  and  matter. 

It  is  not  likely  that  these  ueculations  were  viewed  with  much 
favour  by  the  great  body  of  Brthmans  engaged  in  ritualistic 
practices.  Net  that  the  metaphysicians  actually  discountenanced 
the  ceremonial  worship  of  the  old  mythological  gods  as  vain  and 
nugatory.  On  the  contrary,  they  expressly  admitted  the  propriety 
of  sacrifices,  and  commended  them  as  the  most  meritorious  of 
human  acts,  by  which  man  could  raise  himself  to  the  highest  degrees 
of  mundane  existence,  to  the  worlds  of  the  Fathers  and  Devas. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  nietaph^rsical  speculatbn  itself  had  gradually 
succeeded  in  profoundly  modifying  the  original  character  of  the 
sacrificial  ritual:  an  allegorical  meaning  had  come  to  be  attached 
to  every  item  of  the  ceremonial,  in  accordance  with  the  strange 
moaothetscic-panthcistic  theory  of  the  Brfthma^as  which  makes 
the  performance  of  the  sacrifice  represent  the  building  up  of  PrajA- 
pati.  the  Purusha  or  "  worhl  man.'  and  thus  the  creatbn  of  repro- 
duction of  the  univene.  In  the  Sala^.  Br,  (vii.  3.  4,  41)  he  is  said 
to  be  the  whole  Brahman  (n.).  and  (vii.  I,  a,  7;  xi.  I,  6,  17}  he  b 
represented  as  the  breath  or  vital  air  (prilqa).  and  the  air  being  his 
self  pitman).  It  needed  but  the  identification  of  the  Atman.  or 
individual  lelf.  with  the  Brahman  or  ParamStman  (supreme  selQ, 
to  show  that  the  final  goal  lay  far  beyond  the  worlds  hitherto  striven 
after  through  sacrifice,  a  goal  unattainable  through  aught  but  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  soul's  nature  and  its  identity  with  the 
IMvine  Spirit.  Know  ye  that  one  Self,"  exhorts  one  ot  those  xM 
idealists,^  "  and  have  done  with  other  words;  for  that  (knowledge) 
is  the  bridge  to  immortality!"  Intense  self-contemplation  being, 
moreover,  the  only  way  of  attaining  the  all-important  knowledge, 
this  doctrine  left  little  or  no  room  Tor  those  mcdbtorial  oflkes  of 
the  priest,  so  indispensable  in  ceremonial  worship;  and  indeed 
we  actually  read  of  Brfthman  sages  resorting  to  Kshatriya  faces' 
to  bear  them  expound  the  true  doctrine  of  salvation.  But,  in  spite 
of  their  anti-hierarchical  tendency,  these  speculations  continuea  to 
gain  ground :  and  in  the  end  the  body  of  treatises  propoundiiv  the 
pantbciscic  doctrine,  the  Upanishads,  were  admitted  into  the  sacred 
canon,  as  appendages  to  tne  ceremonial  writings,  the  Br&hmaoas. 
The  Upanisliads>  thus  form  literally  "the  encf  of  the  Veda,"  the 
Veddnia;  bat  their  adherents  claim  this  title  for  their  doctrines  in  a 
metaphorical  rather  than  ia  a  material  sense,  as  "  the  ultimate  aim 
ai»l  cottBuaunatton  of  the  Veda."  In  later  times  the  radical  dis- 
tinctxm  between  these  speculative  appendages  and  the  bulk  of  the 
Vedic  writings  was  strongly  accentuated  in  a  new  classification  of 
the  sacred  scriptures.  According  to  this  scheme  they  were  supposed 
to  consist  of  two  great  diviMons^nthe  JCarmo-Adp^,  ue.  **  the  work- 
section.*'  or  practical  ceremonial  (exoteric)  |)art,  consisting  of  the 
Ssqihitis  and  BrShmapas  (induaing  the  ritual  portbns  of  the 
AraQyalas),  and  the  JMnaMp^a,  "the  knowledge-section,"  or 
specwativte  (esoteric)  parL  TbiGse  two  divisions  are  also  oslled 
fespectively  the  Pirva-  ("  former  ")  and  UUara^  C'  latter,"  or  htghcr«) 
hin^ai  arn  when  the  speculative  tenets  of  the  Upanishads  came  to 
be  formulated  into  a  n^lar  system  it  was  deemed  desirable  that 
there  should  also  be  a  special  system  corresponding  to  the  elder  and 
larger  portion  of  the  Vedic  writings.  Thus  arose  the  two  systems— 
the  Pdrwa-  (or  Karmo')  mlmdrfud,  or"  prior  (practical)  speculation," 
and  the  Uttcra-  (or  Brahma-)  mlm^msd,  or  higher  inquiry  (into  the 
nature  of  the  godhead),  usually  called  the  Vedlnta  philosophy. 

It  as  not  yet  possible  to  determine,  even  approximately,  the 
time  when  toe  so-called  Darianas  (literally  "demonstrations"), 
or  systems  of  phikMophy  which  subseouentty  arose, 
WHsre  first  formulated.  And,  though  they  nave  certainly 
developed  from  the  tenets  enunciated  in  the  Upanishads, 
there  b  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  order  in 
whkJi  these  systems  succeeded  each  other.  Of  all  the  systems  the 
Vedlnta  has  indeed  remained  most  closely  in  touch  with  the  specu- 
lations of  the  Upanishads,  which  it  has  further  dcvclopea  and 
systematiaed.  The  authoritative  exposis  of  the  systems  have, 
howerer,  apparently  passed  through  several  redactions;  and,  in 
their  present  form,  these  sfltra-works*  evidently  belong  to  a  com- 

*  MuQ^ka-upanbhad,  ii.  3,  5. 

'From  such  allusions,  or  statements,  in  the  Upanishads,  some 
sdioUrs  have  actually  gone  the  length  of  claiming  the  origin  of  this 
cardinal  doctrine  of  Vedlnta  philosophy  for  the  Kshatriyas.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  very  much  more  ukely  that  these  anecdotes 
were  introduced  by  the  Brahmantcal  sages  of  set  purpose  to  win  over 
tlMir  worldly  patrons  from  their  materialistic  tendencies  to  their 
own  idealbtic  views.  Kapila,  the  author  of  the  materialistic 
S&n'<hya.  b  supposed  to  have  been  a  Kshatriya,  and  so,  we  know, 
was  the  ^kya  Muni. 

*a.  p.  DeuBsen,  TTu  PkOosopky  cf  the  Upanishads  (Edinburgh, 
1906). 

*Cf.  Moqijaka-upanuhad,  i.  4.  •;,  where  these  tsra  dividons  are 
caBed  "  the  lower  (apara)  and  the  higher  (para)  knowledge." 

*  These  works  have  all  been  printed  with  commentaries  in  India ; 
and  they  have  been  partly  translated  by  T.  Ballantyne  and  by 
K.  M.  Banerjea.  The  best  general  view  of  the  systems  is  to  be 
obtained  from  H.  C.  Colebrooioe's  account,  Mise.  Essays,  i.  (and  ed.)» 
with  Professor  Cowell's  notes.    Compare  also  the  brief  abstract 
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parativdy  recent  period,  none  of  them  being  probably  older  than  the 
eariy  centuries  oTour  era.  By  far  the  ablest  general  review  of  the 
philosophical  systems  (except  the  Vedlnta)  inoduced  by  a  native 
scholar  b  the  ^Brso-^r/aiM-jaMfraJka*  ("  summary  of  all  the 
Darianas"),  composed  in  the  14th  century,  from  a  Vedintbt  point  of 
view,  by  the  great  exegete  Mldhava  Achlrya. 

Among  the  different  systems,  six  are  generally  recognised  as 
orthodox,  as  bein^  (either  wholly  or  for  the  most  part)  consbtent 
with  the  Vedic  religion — two  and  two  of  which  are  again  moie 
ckMely  related  to  each  other  than  to  the  rest,  via. : 

(0  Pirva-mlmimsA  (JAindqutf),  and  (a)  l/Uara-mtmOsiuA  (Ff- 
ddnla); 


3)  Sdnhhya,  and  (4)  Yoga; 
5)  Nyaya,  and  (6)  VaiUskika, 


i 

I.  The  {PArvo')  Mlmdtnsd  b  not  a  system  of  phUosophy  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  a  system  of  dogmatic  criticism 
and  scriptural  interpretation.  It  maintains  the  eternal  ^.  -.  - 
exbteiKe  of  the  Veda,  the  different  parts  of  which  ^  . 

are  minutely  classified.  Its  principal  object,  however,  b  to 
ascertain  the  religious  (chiefly  ceremonial)  duties  enjoinea  in  the 
Veda,  and  to  show  how  these  duties  must  be  performed,  and  what 
are  the  special  merits  and  rewards  attaching  to  them.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  determining  the  principles  for  rightly  inter- 
preting the  Vedic  texts,  as  also  of  what  forms  its  only  claim  to  being 
classed  among  speculative  systems,  vis.  a  philosophical  examination 
of  the  means  01,  and  the  proper  method  for,  arriving  at  accurate 
knowMge.  The  foundation  of  this  school,  as  well  as  the  composition 
of  the  Sottas  or  aphorisms,  the  MimAifisA-darSana,''  which  constitute 
its  chief  doctrinal  authority,  b  ascribed  to  Jaimiai.  The  Sfltras 
were  commented  on  by  Sahara  Svimin;  and  further  annotations 

g^drUika)  thereon  were  supplied  bv  the  creat  theologian  Kiunftrila 
hatta*  who  b  supposed  to  have  lived  about  a.d.  70o  and  to  have 
worked  hard  for  the  re-establishment  of  Brfthmanism.  The  most 
approved  aeneral  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  MlmSipsi  b  the 
metrical  Jaimitaya^Ny&yarmdld'Vistarat*  with  a  prose  commentary, 
both  by  Mldhava  Achlrya.  Thb  distingubhed  writer,  who  haa 
already  been  mentioned  several  times,  was  formeriy  supposed, 
from  frequent  statements  in  MSS.,  to  have  been  the  brotoer  of 
Slyaoa,  the  well-known  interpreter  of  the  Vedas.  The  late  Dr 
Bumell*  has,  however,  made  it  veiy  probable  that  these  two  are 
one  and  the  same  p«son,  SSyaga  being  hb  Telugn  and  Mldhavl- 
chlrya  hb  Brlhmankal  name.  In  1331  he  became  the  jagadgurm, 
or  spiritual  head,  of  the  Smlnas  (a  Vedlntist  sect  founded  by 
Sankarlchlrya)  at  the  Math  of  Sfingeri,  where,  under  the  patronage 
of  Bukka,  king  of  Vidylnagara,  he  composed  hb  numerous  worln. 
He  sometimes  passes  undo*  a  third  name,  \^yKraQya,-svftmin, 
adopted  by  him  on  becoming  a  sannydsint  or  religious  mendicant. 

a.  The  Vedinla  philos^hy,  in  the  comparatively  primitive 
form  in  which  it  presents  itself  in  most  of  the  older  Upanishads,  con- 
stitutes the  earliest  phase  of  sustained  metaphysical  yadMmtm. 
speculation.  In  its  essential  features  it  remains  to  thb  ^'^^"^ 
oay  the  prevalent  belief  of  Indian  thinkcn,  and  enten  lar^Iy  into 
the  religious  life  and  convictions  of  the  people.  It  is  an  idealistic 
monism,  which  derives  the  universe  from  an  ultimate  conscious 
spiritual  principle,  the  one  and  only  exbtent  fsom  etemity^the 
Atman,  the  Self,  or  the  Purusha,  the  Person,  the  Brahman.    It  is  thb 

{irimordial  essence  or  Self  that  pervades  ail  things,  and  gives  life  and 
ight  to  them,  "  without  being  sullied  by  the  visible  outward  im- 
purities or  the  miseries  of  the  world,  being  itself  apart" — and  into 
which  ail  things  will,  through  knowledge,  ultimately  resolve  them- 
selves. "  The  wise  who  perceive  him  as  being  within  th<»r  own  Self, 
to  them  bekwgs  eternal  peace,  not  to  others."  **  But,  while  the 
commentaton  never  hesitate  to  interpret  the  Upanishads  as  being  in 
perfect  agreement  with  the  Vedlntic  system,  as  ebb6rated  in  later 
times,  there  b  often  considerable  difficulty  in  accepting  their  ex- 
planations. In  these  treatises  only  the  leading  features  of  the 
pantheistic  theory  find  utterance,  generally  in  vague  and  mystic, 
though  often  in  singularly  powerful  and  poetical  language,  from 
which  it  b  not  always  possible  to  extract  the  author's  real  idea  on 
fundamental  points,  such  as  the  rebtion  between  the  Supreme 
Spirit  and  the  phenomenal  worid — whether  the  latter  was  actually 
evolved  from  the  former  by  a  fmwer  inherent  in  him,  or  whether 
the  process  is  altogether  a  fiction,  an  illusion  of  the  individual 
self.  Thus  the  Katha-upanlshad^  offen  the  following  summary: 
"  Beyond  the  senses  [there  are  the  objects;  beyond  the  objects] 
there  b  the  mind  (manas);  beyond  the  mind  there  b  the  intellect 
(buddhi);  beyond  the  intellect  there  b  the  Great  Self.  Beyond 
the  Great  One  there  is  the  Highest  Undeveloped  (avyaktam) ;  beyond 

given  in  Goldstflcker's  Literary  Remains,  vol.  i.  A  very  useful 
classified  index  of  philoeophical  workg  was  published  by  F.  Hall 

•Edited  in  the  BOL  Ind.;  transbted  by  E.  B.  Cowell  and  A.  E. 
Gough  (188a). 

'  Text  ana  Commentary,  BM,  Ind. 

"  Edited  by  Th.  GoldstDcker,  completed  by  E.  B.  Cdwtlli  also 
ed.  Anand-Ser.  (Bombay,  189a). 

*  Varnia-hrUhmnfta,  Introd. 

^  Katha-upanishad,  ii.  5,  la. 

^  Katha-up..  i.  3»  10;  ii.  6,  7. 
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■he  UndcvchiiiHl  that  Ii  the 

-  Uljpn},.    "■"  ■ 

Doralit" 

H  thit  the  Gnal 


(purudu),  the  itl-ptividing, 

_  , — n-  WhitKKVs  knnn  bim  li  libeiwtd,  iiid 
inunality.  Hoe  Ibe  Vedtnckl  cuinirenuior  uiiim 
-  " —  Tadeveloficd,  which  the  Slnkbyu  would  dtim 

r, y  outsul  principle  (pndhliu,  pnlcriEjJ.k  in 

leaUty  ifa>t,  lUiuiaB  (MberwiH  caUed  Avidyt,  Itnonnn.  gr  Silni, 
figvet).  die  ktilloiu  enefgi' which  ia  coajuncuon  wtth  Ihe  Hiihol  Sdi 
(Atnua»  PiDuihft)  producflB  or  cooMitiuei  the  Uwi.  the  Lord, 
«  Conalc  Soul,  the  iru  amnitioa  ol  the  Atmiii.  iiKi  hinuril  the 
(ficildaudcsiBeoIallthatiecniileciiu.   It  mint renuin dmibif ul, 

-    -■—■-—  the  autlior  oC  the  Upwiithid  tally  ineiiii  thit, 

~  theGnat  Undnilapeil  u  an  ac|u*l  nutHul 
~"    ■■ ' ol  the  Punitha, 
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r  (he  bentfiC  ol  CTBtura;  iBd  altowint  niuidnable  plajr 
t  [line  thit  faith  (MaUi),  not  ksawkscige  (n^ld),  ■■  the 
riul  nnincipalion.  Thii  phaie  at  Indian  irl^mu  bclitf, 
ittarhcd  ilwU  to  tlw  Vedtnta  Ib«ry  man  cl«Hy  than 
^ily  in  tbc  Bit- 


enitenlwuhereintbe'     '     ' 

The  loondation  of  the , .... 

Veda,"  b  natutiUy  awibed  to  Vy*»», , . -- 

Vedii.  who  it  Hid  to  bv.identiol  with  Btdaityaoa  the  leputed 
auihot  el  the  BralniH-  (or  Sdrtrnia-)  itm,  the  authoritative.  Ihoufh 
highly  obtcuiB,  uimniaiy  of  Ibe  lyHem.  The  meat  di«lii(uiihed 
iotetpreler  o(  thw.  aphoHinii  b  the  finuua  Malabar  theokalaii 
A    .  Sankara  Acnirvap*  wIm  also  eooinKBted  on  the  prindpaL 

'■™*™-  Upanishadi  and  tlK  Bhatai^cltl.  and  b  aald  to  luva 
■pent  the  irnier  part  of  hb  UEe  in  wandetinf  all  over  ladia. 
aa  far  u  Kvhnur^and  «n|aci(w  in  diiputatiotu  with  teachei^^ 
whether  of  the  Saiva,  or  Vabhoava.  or  baa  onbodoa  penua- 
■ioni  with  tbe  vinr  of  roatinc  oat  betvay  aod  n  Mtiplnhing 
the  doctrine  of  the  UpanbhadL  Hb  coatrowiiial  irionipba 
(doubtba  bndy  mythical}  are  related  in  a  miabcr  n(  tnatuea 
comnt  .to  South  India,  the  two  noal  inportanl  of  which 
an  the  Saniara-dit^iiaya  ("  Sanbta'a  worid-conqueit "),  aaeribed 
to  >u>  own  diaetple  Xnandafiri,  and  the  Sntara^Jtja,  by  Mh- 
dhavlcUlya.  la  SanlcBra'i  (diiknophy*  the  theory  Iblt  the 
niateiial  nU  bai  no  real  wrirlfnTf,  but  b  a  men  illunon  of  the 
individual  vwl  wiapt  in  ^norance, — that.  Ibenfon,  it  haa  only  a 
pnctical  or  comtnlioaal  fyytttoUrUa)  but  not  a  ttanacendental  or 
true  IfOmmtrlliiiai  reality,— b  ttrictly  enforced.     In  arrofdance 

with  thit  diwineiion,  a  IU(her  (far*)  a--"  -  ' '--—■.  ■ < 

knowlcdn  b  neeaalied;  the  locmer 
finhman  bi).  wMbt  I'    '  '    '      ' 

uvan,  or_lonl  and  cr 

To  the  qutalioB  why  the  Supreme  Sdf  (or  laib. 
velD^DeDi.  the  Hiahett  Lord)  ahoold  have  icnt  lot 
goijr  Ihb  fitat  IhLiher  (with  the  auihor  ol  the  S 
no  better  aiBwet  than  that  it  muat  have  been  do 

SupfdM  Lara  wouU  I 
Hocaa  of  cteatkM  hai  _  — 

Slilata-iiamtiiud-tUaya'  —  . —  .. ,. 

•aetelic  ItcalbH.  of  winch  Vlchanali-miin'i*  npouiion.  entitled 
BUmaa,'  b  the  noM  atcemo].    01  numeroiu  other  comnienlaiiei 

.    on  the  Bratinia-^lru.  the  SiUAtilija.  by  Rlmlnuja, 

■■"■■*■  the  founder  of  the  Sri-Vabhna..  .en,  b  tfie  mon  note- 
worthy. TMt  idifioui  teacbec,  who  llourhhed  )n  the  Bnt  half  of 
the  lath  eantu^i  caused  a  aduHn  ia  tJte  Vedlnta  ichool.  lutead 
of  adhering  to  Sankan'i  onbodoa  odtoila,  or  non-duality,  docltine, 
he  lateipntcd  the  obicuit  SOiru  in  accordance  with  hii  theory  of 
aflfattftfarto.  ij.  non-duality  of  the  (two)  diitlnct  (prindplet),  or, 
■1  k  b  norv  commonly  eaplained.  non-duality  of  that  which  ia 
quaMfied  (by  atfibutea)-  Aecordbig  to  thia  theory  the  Brahman  it 
nehha  devoid  of  Ibnn  and  quality,  nor  b  it  all  thingi;  but  it  i> 
**■<'■■■''  —^b  aH  nod  qualiiiet.  aod  matter  if  dittinct  from  it; 
coKHtt  o(  «uU  (ctl4  and  matter  (iciUOiand  Cod  b 

and.identilyii 


■oul.    On  the  reli^ 


doclrine  of  periodical  dcJccala  (naimra) 


^Dit  SQtfiu  da  Vedinta,  teat  and  commentary  tranilaicd  by  P. 
>iiucn  (l.eipiiE,  1887) :  Eiuliih  Iiaiulalion  by  G.  Thibaut,  S.B.E. 

•  P.  Deuuen.Sa]  Syiumlci  Vcda-ila  {iHi).  A.  E.  Gouch,  Tkt 
'kilompliy  0}  Uw  Vpanisliait.  tin  foUawi  chiefly  Saniora'i  inter- 


'.T'S?' 


isr; 


the  nind'i  foulM,  u^iebEf.  la  hMiai  ^w 
loctrine  pcoUUy  reached  in  the  VaOiona  aect 
loandR],  tr>wardt  the  end  of  the  tsth  century,  by  Chaltaaya,  whoie 
(oUowen  Hbaequently  infted  lUe  Vedlnia  apeculallBaa  oa  hb 
doctrine.  In  oppoaitian  Both  to  Sankan'a  theory  of  abaaluto  nniiy. 
and  to  fUminuia'i  doctrine  of  qualified  unity— tbcn^  leaniot 
more  toward!  the  latlef^-Madhva  Achtrya,  or  FItrwxajna  (a.  d- 
■  118-1198),  Harted  hb  Aoila.  or  duality  doctrine,  aoordini  lo 
which  there  ii  a  diHcrciKe  between  God  antt  ih*  hnnun  uil  tSt^\ 
ai  well  Bi  between  God  and  nature;  whU 
which  aiE  innumerable,  eremal.  aiij  indi 

wilhCod,IikeltTeandiap.inan'indijK!lul4eunioi:.  Thadoari^ 
aba  ideatl&ei  the  Brahman  with  Vi>hnu,  by  (he  ode  itf  whom, 
likewiv  InHnlle.  ia  ihe  (oddea  Lahahml,  aa  Prakfili  (na(un).  Iron 
^tb)  derivea  iu  eoeriy.     Here  ain  Ual^ 


I,  are  yet  united 


fl'SlMa-ltm'lt 


„. ,_      _, derive  ha  Bane  from   i(i 

•yatematlc  euinention  (uaUyt)  of  the  twenty-Eve  principle  (WMia) 
hncofnEaea — conablifif  of  twenty-four  oateriatand  an  tn-  j^- 
dependent  immaterial  prirwiple.  In  oppoaitian  to  the  "^"^^ 
Vedlnu  aehool,  which  mabnafm  the  eternal  toeuucBcc  of  a  apiritual 
principle  a(  reality  aid  aa  umpirilual  principla  of  annklity,  Ihe 
Slakhya  aiunei  the  eternal  coexiatena  of  a  (naterial  6nl  cauH. 
whichitcallidthera>ifa-/>faJtnli((em.).'>rinHOriciaan("(NalnR). 
or  PraiMna. "  the  principal  eaiue,  aHra  plurality  of  qiiritiial  <te- 
menta  ee  Sdvo.  Punalia.  The  ayatem  recogniiet  so  intdligmt 
creator  fauch  u  the  linn,  or  demiuraut,  of  the  Vedlnia)— whence 
it  b  called  iMfiaio,  lodleM;  but  it  conceivea  the  Material  Fits 
CauK.  itieU  unlnielliaenl.  ta  have  become  developed,  by  a  fiadual 
pTDcaa  of  evdutioA.  into  aH  the  actual  form*  of  tiie  pheDomenal 
univene,  eiceptiat  the  aoub.    Ila  Gnt  e(nanatian  ji  buiiki.  inieOi- 

m\:  ■  er."  Davli*) :  thence  the  tubtle  elemcnti  ol  material  [oriM. 

vii  ':  .  'ementaiypartlcba  (tamJMi)  and  eleven  organi  of  lenH: 
am  I  I  .  ^'-  from  the  elementary  particiea,  five  cicmenia.  The  louls 
ti8  all  tlemity  been  connected  with  Nature,— having  in  the 

fin  become  invHiHl  with  a  tubllc  (nme  (Jiaja-,  or  lOaliwra; 


aa  qualLtiea,  auch  aa  " gnxlDaa."  lighlncia,  luminoiityi  rojof.  of 
lam-givine  quatitiea,  auch  aa  "  nfoom"  paaaion,  activity:  and 
ajRU.  of  deadening  qualities,  luch  aa  **  darknesa,"  rigidity,  dullneu. 
ind  which,  if  not  In  a  state  of  equlpcnae,  cauie  unrcct  ain  develop- 
Exnt-  Through  aU  thb  coune  of  devdopment,  tbc  wsui  itacH 
enuiaa  peifenly  lodiflerent.  ita  eole  propr"-"  trim  ihoe  li 
Htrity  fnd  inleuigenec.  aod  the  functioni 
'  payrhlc  "  being  due  to  the  mecbanical  pr 


rrallon.  the  toul.  Cor  the  aalce  of  fniilion,  a 


■bile  frame,  wl 
migrallDn.  the  toul.  Cor  th 
wii^  Nalun.  thua,  aa  it 

material  exiitence:  and  it  ia  only  on  hii 
'  ereby  the  ever-changliig  modes  of  ini 
him.  that  the  Puituha  la  " 


through  I 


illy  inuded   a> 
ei  of  the  internal 

[(  cyck  of  traiu- 


'  Text,  with  Svapneivsu'i  commentary,  edited  tv  J.  R-  Ballin- 
tyne:  traniUted  by  £.  B.  CowcU. 

•  Last  by  C.  A.  Jaoib. 

■■  E.  Rfier,  Ztffari  rn  Ut  SteUvs  nifnuAty  (Calcutta.  iSu): 
B.  St  HilaiR,  Ittmein  tut  U  StnUya  (■Sji}:  R.  Carbe.  Sin[k>t 
J>Mliu^Jut  (Le^g.  ■S94);Sai(jUy>aad  I'lga  ^trambuiB,  1896). 
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the  (Simkhya-sUtra,  or)  Sdrnkhya-pratackana^  ai  well  as  the  Tattoa- 
samisa,  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  principles.  But,  though  the  founder 
would  seem  to  have  promulgated  his  system,  in  some  form  or  other, 
at  a  very  early  period,  thoe  works,  in  their  present  form,  have 
been  shown  to  be  quite  modem  productions,  going  probably  not 
farther  back  than  the  i^th  century  of  our  era.  Prooably  the  Mdest 
exisung  work  b  Uvarakrishoa's  excellent  Sdnkkya-kdrikdt*  which 
gives,  m  the  narrow  compass  of  sixty-nine  ilokas,  a  lucid  and  com- 
plete sketch  of  the  systenu  Though  nothing  certain  is  known 
regardiiw  its  author,*  this  work  must  be  of  tolerable  antiquity, 
coosidermg  that  it  was  commented  upon  by  Gau^pida,^  the 
preceptor  of  Govinda,  who,  on  his  part,  b  said  to  nave  been  the 
teacher  of  Sankarftchlrya.  Of  the  commentaries  on  the  SOtras,  the 
approved  are  th<Me  of  Aniniddha*  and  Vijfiftna  Bhikshu,*  a 


writer  probably  of  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century,  who  also 
wrote  an  independent  treatise,  the  Sdnkkya-sdra,^  consisttnff  of  a 
prose  and  a  verse  part,  which  b  probably  the  most  useful  com- 
pendium  of  Sinkhya  doctrines. 

4.  The  Yoia  system  b  merely  a  schismatic  branch  of  the  preceding 
school,  heading  tne  same  opinions  on  most  points  treated  in  common 
^__,  in  tneir  Sfltras,  with  the  exception  of  one  important  point, 
^"^  the  existence  of  God.  To  the  twenty-five  principles 
(tatipu)  of  the  Nirttvara  S&nkhya,  the  last  of  which  was  the  Punuka. 
the  Yoga  adds,  as  the  twenty-sixth,  the  Nirgu^a  Purusha,  or  Self 
devoid  of  qualities,  the  Supreme  God  of  the  system.  Hence  the 
Yoga  b  called  the  Sefsofo  (theistkal)  SAnkkya,  But  over  and  above 
the  purely  speculative  part  of  its  doctrine,  which  it  has  adopted 
from  the  sister  school,  the  theistic  Sinkhya  has  developed  a  complete 
system  of  mortification  of  the  senses — by  means  of  prolonged 
apathy  and  abstraction,  protracted  rigidity  of  posture,  and  similar 
practices, — many  of  which  are  already  alluded  to  in  the  Upanishads, 
'—with  the  view  of  attaining  to  complete  concentration  {jp>ga)  on, 
and  an  ecstatic  vision  of.  theUeity,  and  the  acouisition  of  miraculous 
powers.  It  b  from  thb  portion  of  the  system  that  the  school  derives 
the  name  by  which  it  b  more  geiterally  known.  The  authoritative 
SAtras  of  the  Yoga,  bearine  the  same  title  as  those  of  the  sister 
school,  via.  Sd$Uutya-pra9ackat$4t,  but  more  Commonly  called  Yoga- 
iAstra,  are  ascribed  to  PataAjali,  who  b  perhaps  identical  with  the 
author  of  the  "  gnat  commentary  "  on  PiQini.  The  oldest  com- 
mentary on  the  bOtras,  the  PdtaMjaUi-bkdshya.  b  attributed  to  no 
other  than  Vyftaa,  the  mythic  arranger  of  the  Veda  and  founder  of 
the  Vedinta.  Both  works  have  again  been  conmiented  upon  by 
VScfaaqati-milra,  Vijfiina-bhikshu.  and  other  writers. 

5,  6.    The  Nydya*  and  VaiUskika  are  but  separate  branches  of 
and  the  same  school,  which  supplement  each  other  and  the 

doctrines  of  which  have  virtually  become  amalgamated 
into  a  single  system  of  philosophy.  The  special  part 
taken  by  och  of  the  two  braiKbes  in  the  elaboration  of 
the  system  may  be  briefly  stated  in  Dr  ROer's  words: — 
**  To  the  Ny9ya  belong  the  logical  doctrines  of  the  forms 
of  syllogisms,  terms  and  propositions;  to  the  Vaiieshikas  the 
systematical  explanatbn  01  the  categories  (the  simplest  meta- 
physical ideas)  01  the  metaphysical,  physical  and  psychical  notions— 
which  notions  are  hardly  touched  upon  in  the  Nyiya-sfltras.  They 
differ  in  their  statement  of  the  several  modes  of  proof — the  Nyiya 
asserting  four  modes  of  proof  (from  perception,  inference,  analogy 
and  verbal  communication),  the  Vaiieshikas  admitting  only  the  two 
frrst  ones.*'  The  term  Nyiya  (ni-dya^  "  in-going,"  entering),  though 
properiy  meaning  "  analytical  investisation,"  as  applied  to  philo- 
.  _^.  sophical  in<{uiry  generally,  has  come  to  be  taken  more 

^'^*  commonly  in  the  narrower,  sense  of  "  logic,'*  because  thb 
school  has  entered  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  into  the  laws 
and  processes  of  thought,  and  lus  worked  out  a  formal  system  of 
reaaooing  which  forms  the  Hindu  standard  of  logic. 

The  followers  of  these  schools  generally  recognise  seven  categories 
ipedirtha):  substance  idrtu^),  quality  (£«tui),  action  (karma), 
groerality  (sdpidnya),  particularity  (niesha),  intimate  relation 
{semamSja)  and  non-existence  or  negation  (a6Adsa).  Substances, 
forming  the  substrata  of  qualities  and  actions,  are  of  two  kinds: 
eternal  (without  a  cause),  via.  space,  time,  ether,  soul  and  the 
atoms  ol  mind,  earth,  water,  fire  and  air;  and  non-etenuil,  com- 
prising all  compounds,  or  the  things  we  perceive,  and  which  must 
have  a  cause  oif  their  existence.  Causality  is  of  three  kinds:  that 
of  intimate  relation  (material  cause) ;  that  of  non-intimate  rcUtion 
(between  parts  of  a  compound) ;  ana  instrumental  causality  (effcct- 

>  Translated  by  J.  R.  Ballantyne;  3nd  ed.  by  F.  Hall. 

>  Edited  by  C.  Lassen  (1833).  Translations  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke 
and  J.  Daviea. 

*  A  writer  makes  him  the  pupil  of  Panchaiikha.  whilst  another 
even  identifies  him  with  K&lid&sa;  cf.  F.  Hall,  Sdnkh^^asdrat  p.  29. 

'Translated  by  H.  H.  Wilson.  A  Chinese  translation  of  a  com- 
mentary resembling  that  of  GaudapSdais  said  (M.  MQller,  India,  p. 
360)  to  have  been  made  during  the  Ch'en  dynasty  (a.d.  557-583). 

»  Transhted  by  R.  Garbe,  Bibl.  Ind. 

*  Edited  by  Garbe  (Harvard,  1895);  translated  (Leipzig.  1889). 
'Edited  bvF.  Hall. 

*  Besides  Colebrooke's  Essay,  with  Coweirs^notes,  see  Ballantyne's 
tianalation  of  the  Tarka-santraka  and  the  introduction  to  Rdcr's 
traviatioo  of  the  Bkdtkdpartckkida,  and  hb  artkle,  ZJ>M.G,  xxL 


ing  the  union  of  component  puts).  Materbl  things  are  thus 
composed  of  atoms  ia^n),  tje.  ultimate  simple  substances,  or  units 
of  space,  eternal,  uncnangeable  and  without  dimension,  characterized 
only  by  "particularity  imitska).**  It  b  from  thb  predication 
of  ultimate  "  particulars  that  the  Vaiieshikas,  the  originators  of 
the  atomistic  doctrine,  derive  their  name.  The  NVflya  draws  a 
desr  line  between  matter  and  spirit,  and  has  workea  out  a  careful 
and  ingenious  system  of  psychology.  It  dbtinguishes  between 
individual  or  livmg  souls  (jMUman).  which  are  numerous,  infinite 
and  eternal,  and  the  Supreme  Soul  iParamiUman),  which  is  one 
only,  the  seat  of  eternal  knotriedge,  and  the  maker  and  ruler  {ISvar<^ 
of  all  things.  It  b  by  hb  will  and  agency  that  the  unconscious 
living  soub  (aoul-atoms.  in  fact)  enter  into  union  with  the  (material) 
atoms  of  mind,  &c.,  ana  thus  partake  of  the  pleasures  and  sufferings 
of  mundane  existence.  On  the  Hindu  syllonsm  compare  Professor 
Cowdl's  notes  to  G>lebrooke's  Essays^  and  cid.,  L  p.  314. 

The  original  collection  of  Nydya-s&iras  b  ascribed  to  Gotama, 
and  that  of  the  VaUtskika-sAlras  to  Kaoida.  The  etymological 
meaning  of  the  latter  name  seems  to  be  "  little-eater,  partide- 
eater,"  whence  in  works  of  hostile  critics  the  synonymous  terms 
Ka^Orhkuj  or  JTaao-^AaJbAa  are  sometimes  densivefy  applied  to 
him,  doubtless  in  allusion  to  hb  theory  of  atoms.  He  b  also  occasion- 
ally referred  to  under  the  name  of  Kuvapa.  Both  sQtra-works  have 
been  interpreted  and  supplemented  oy  a  nuniber  of  writers,  the 
commentary  of  ViivanAtha  on  the  Nyiya  and  that  of  Sankara-mi&ra 
on  the  Vaiseshika-sQtraa  being  most  generally  used.  There  are, 
moreover,  a  vast  number  of  separate  works  on  tne  doctrines  of  these 
schools,  especially  on  logic.  Of  favourite  elementary  treatises  on 
the  subject  may  be  mentioned  Kdbva-miira's  Taria^kAskd,  the 
Tarka-sangraka*  and  tht  Bk&shd^barickckkeda,^  A  large  and  im- 
portant book  on  logic  b  Ganeeia  s  C%«fi/dmant,  which  formed  the 
text-book  of  the  celebrated  Nuddea  school  of  Bengal,  founded  by 
Ra^unitha-iiromaoi  about  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century. 
An  interesting  little  treatise  b  the  KusumlMjali,^'^  in  which  theauthor, 
Udayana  Achirya  (about  the  isth  century,  according  to  Professor 
Cowell),  attempts.  In  73  couplets,  to  prove  tne  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being  on  the  principles  of  tne  Nyiya  system. 

As  regards  the  oifferent  heretical  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy, 
there  b  no  occasion,  in  a  sketch  of  Sanskrit  literature,  to  enter  mto 
the  tenets  of  the  two  great  anti-Brihmanical  sects,  the  ..  _,«_. 
Jainas  and  Biiddhbts.  While  the  original  works  of  the  7*?~ 
former  are  written  mostly  in  a  popular  (the  Ardha-  ^^**^*» 
migadhi)  dblect,  the  northern  Buddhists,  it  b  true,  have  produced 
a  considerable  body  of  literature,^  composed  in  a  kind  of  hybrid 
Sanskrit,  but  only  a  few  of  their  sacred  books  have  as  yet  been 
published ;  ^'  and  it  is,  moreover,  admitted  on  all  hands  that  for  th^ 
pure  and  authentic  Bauddha  doctrines  we  have  rather  to  look  to  the 
t^i  scriptures  of  the  southern  branch.  Nor  can  we  do  more  here 
than  briefly  allude  to  the  theories  of  a  few  of  the  lesa  prominent 
heterodox  systems,  however  interesting  they  may  be  for  a  history  of 
human  thought. 

The  Ckdrvdkas,  an  ancient  sect  of  undis^ised  roaterialbm,  who 
deny  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and  consider  th^  human  person 
{^ruska)  to  be  an  organic  body  endowed  with  sensibility  and  with 
tnought,- resulting  from  a  modification  of  the  component  material 
elements,  ascribe  their  origin  to  Bfihaspati;  but  their  authoritative 
text-book,  the  Bdrkaspatya-sQtra^  is  only  Cnown  so  far  from  a  few 
quotations. 

The  PMekardlras,  or  Bkdgavalas,'An  an  early  Vaishoava  sect, 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  faith,  already  alluded  to,  is  strongly 
developed.  Hence  their  tenets  are  defended  by  Riminuja,  thoug^n 
they  are  partly  condemned  as  heretical  in  the  Brahnw-sOtras.  Their 
recognized  text-book  b  the  Ndrada-PdtUkaritra,^*  whilst  the  Bkaga- 
vadfitd  is  also  supposed  to  have  had  some  connexion  with  this  sect. 
According  to  their  theory  the  Supreme  Being  (Bhagavat,  V&sudeva, 
Vishou)  Decame  four  separate  persons  by  successive  production. 
While  the  Supreme  Being  himseli  b  indued  with  the  six  qualities  of 
knowledge,  power,  strength,  absolute  sway,  vigour  and  energy,  the 
three  divine  persons  successively  emanating  from  him  and  from  one 
another  represent  the  living  soul,  rnind  and  consciousness  respectively. 

The  PdSMpatas.  one  of  seversil  Saiva  (Miheivara)  sects,  hold  the 
Supreme  Being  (ihara),  whom  they  identify  with  Siva  (as  paiu-pati, 
or  brd  of  b^ists  "),  to  be  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world,  but 
not  its  material  cause.  With  the  Sinkhyas  they  admit  the  notion  of 
a  plastic  material  cause,  the  PradkAna;  while  they  follow  PatafijaJi 
in  maintaining  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  God. 

III.  Grammar  ( Vydkarafia). — We  found  thb  subject  enumerated 
as  one  of  the  six  "  limbs  of  the  Veda,"  or  auxiliary  sciences,  the  study 

*  Edited  and  translated  by  J.  R.  Ballantyne. 

**  Edited  and  translated,  with  commentary,  by  E.  ROer. 

**  Edited  and  translated,  with  commentary,  by  E.  B.  Cowell. 

"  See  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Tke  Languages,  Literature  and  Religi<m  of 
Nepal  and  Tibet. 

"  Lalita-vistara,  ed.  and  partly  transl.  Rijendralila  Mitra ;  ed.  S. 
Lefmann  (1008);  MakOvastu,  edited  E.  Senart;  Vajra-parickchkeda. 
edited  M.  Mflller;  Saddkarma-pu^^^rika,  translated  by  E.  Burnout 
("Lotus  de  la  bonne  loi ");  and  H.  Kern.  Sacred  Books  of  the  East. 

^*  It  consists  of  MX  Saiphitis,  one  of  which  has  been  edited  by 
K.  M.  Banerjea,  BiU.  Ind, 
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of  which  was  deemed'  neoemry  (or  a  correct  interpretation  of 
the  ncred  Mantras,  and^the  proper  performance  of  Vedic  rites. 
Linguistic  inquiry,  phonetic  as  well  as  grammatical,  was 
'''^indeed  early  resorted  to  both  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating 
.ning  of  the  Veda  and  with  the  view  of  settling  its  textual 


the  meaning  oi  tne  veoa  ana  witn  tne  view  oi  settling  It 

form.  The  oarticular  work  which  came  ultimatdy  to  be  looked  upon 

as  the  "  vedSnga  "  representative  of  grammatical  sdenoe,  and  nas 


For  a  comprehenttve  grasp  of  linguistic  facts,  and  a  penetrating  in< 
sight  into  the  structure  of  the  vernacular  language ,  tms  work  stands 
probably  unrivalled  in  the  literature  of  any  nation — though  few 
other  languages,  it  is  true,  afford  such  facilities  as  the  Sanskrit 
for  a  scsentinc  analyns.  Pftqini's  system  of  arrangement  diffen 
entirely  from  that  usually  adopted  in  our  grammars,  vii.  according 
to  the  so-called  parts  of  speech.  As  the  work  is  composed  b  aphor- 
isms intended  to  be  learnt  by  heart,  economy  of  memory-matter 
was  the  author's  paramount  oonmdention.  His  obiedt  was  chiefly 
attained  by  the  groujung  together  of  all  cases  exhiSiting  the  same 
phonetic  or. formative  feature,  no  matter  whether  or  not  they  be- 
u>nged  to  the  same  nart  of  s{)eech.  For  this  purpose  he  also  makes 
use  of  a  highly  artincial  and  ingenious  system  of  algebraic  symbols, 
consisting  of  technical  lettere  (flnubandka),  used  dumy  with  suffixes, 
and  indicative  of  the  changes  which  the  roots  or  stems  have  to 
undergo  in  word-formation. 

It  is  self-evident  that  so  complicated  and  complete  a  system  of 
linguistic  analysis  and  nomenclature  could  not  have  sprung  up  all 
at  once  and  in  the  infancy  of  grammatical  sdence,  but  that  many 
generatkins  of  scholara  must  have  helped  to  bring  tt  to  that  degree 
of  perfection  which  it  exhilnts  in  Pftpini's  work.  Accordingly  we 
find  Pftoini  himself  making  reference  in  various  places  to  ten  different 
grammarians,  besides  two  schools,  ^ich  he  calls  the  "eastern 
^rMckas)"  and  "  northern  iudakehas)"  grammarians.  Perhaps 
tne  most  important  of  his  predeccssOre  was  S&katAyana.'  also 
mentbned  by  Yftska — the  author  of  the  Nirukta,  who  b  likeiprise 
supposed  to  nave  preceded  P&nini— as  the  only  grammarian  (jnuyd- 
kara^)  who  held  with  the  etymologists  (natntkta)  that  all  nouns 
are  derived  from  verbal  roots.  Unfortunately  there  is  little  hope 
of  the  recovery  of  hb  grammar,  which  would  mobably  have  enabled 
us  to  determine  somewhat  more  exactly  to  what  extent  Pftpini  was 
indebted  to  the  Uboura  of  his  predecessors.  There  exists  indeed  a 
grammar  in  South  Indian  MSb.,  entitled  Sabddnuidsana,  which  b 
ascribed  to  one  Sftkat&yana;'  but  thb  has  been  proved*  to  be  the 
production  c^  a  modern  Jaina  writer,  which,  however,^  seems  to  be 
rartly  based  on  the  orwinal  work,  ana  partljr  on  P&Qini  and  others. 
PftQini  b  also  called  u&kshlputra,  after  ms  mother  D&ksh!.  As 
bb  birthi^ace  the  village  S&lfttura  is  mentioned,  which  was  situated 
some  few  miles  north-west  of  the  Indus,  in  the  country  of  the  Gan- 
dhiras,  whence  later  writen  also  call  him  Sftlftturiya,  the  formation 
of  which  name  he  himself  explains  in  hb  grammar.  Another  name 
sbmetimes  apf^Ued  to  him  b  Silanki.  In  the  KtHkH-saritsdfara,  a 
modem  collection  of  popular  tales  mentioned  above,  Pftpini  is  said 
to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Varsha,  a  teacher  at  Pft^aliputra,  under 
the  reign  c^  Nanda,  tne  father  (?)  of  Chandragupta  (315-291  B.c.)* 
The  real  date  of  the  great  grammarian  is,  however,  stiU  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  While  Golastackcr*  attempted  to  put  hb  date  back 
to  ante-Buddnist  times  (about  the  7th  century  b.c.)i  Professor  Weber 
held  that  PftQini's  grammar  cannot  have  been  comoMed  till  some 
time  after  the  invanon  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Thb  opiiuon  is 
chiefly  based  on  the  oocunvnoe  in  one  ci  the  SQtras  of  the  word 
yavandta^  in  the  sense  of  **  the  writing  of  the  Yavanas  (lonbns),'* 
thus  implying,  it  would  seem,  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
alphabet  as  it  would  be  impoiisible  to  assume  for  any  period  prior  to 
Alexander's  Indbn  campaign  (3^  B.C.).  But,  as  it  b  by  no  means 
certain*  that  thb  term  really  applies  to  the  Greek  alphabet,  it  b 
scarcely  expedient  to  make  the  word  the  comer-stone  of  tne  argument 
regarding  PftQini's  age.  If  Pataftjali's  "  great  commentary  "  was 
wntten,  as  seems  most  likely,  about  the  middle  of  the  and  century 
B.C.,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  assign  to  pft^ini  a  later  date  than  about 
400  B.C.  Though  thb  grammarian  registers  numerous  words  and 
lormations  as  peculbr  to  the  Vedic  hymns,  his  chief  concern  is  with 
the  ordinary  speech  {JbhdskA)  of  hb  period  and  its  literature;  and  it  is 
noteworthy,  in  this  respect,  that  the  rules  he  lays  down  on  some 
imporunt  points  of  syntax  (as  pointed  out  by  Professon  Bhandarkar 
and  IGelhom)  arc  in  accord  with  the  practice  of  the  Brfthmaoas 
rather  than  with  that  of  the  later  classical  literature. 

Floini's  SQtras  continued  for  ages  after  to  form  the  centre  of 
grammatical  activity.  But,-  as  his  own  work  had  superseded  those 
of  his  predecessors,  so  many  of  the  scholars  who  devoted  themselves 

^Printed,  with  a  commentary,  at  Calcutta;  also,  with  notes, 
indexes  and  an  instructive  introduction,  by  O.  Bdhtlingk  (1839- 
1840);  and  asain  with  a  Cierman  translation  (1887). 

■  /.«.  son  oT^kata,  whence  he  is  also  called  bakat&ngaja. 

*  Compare  G.  BQnler's  paper.  Orient  und  OuidetU,  p.  691  seq. 

*  A.  Bumell,  On  the  Aindra  School  of  Sanskrit  Crammanaiu. 
^Pdmini,  his  Place  in  Sanskrit  Literature  (1861). 

•See  Lassen,  Ind.  AU.  i.  p.  723;  M.  MOller.  HisL  ^  AS.  Lit. 
p.  591 :  A.  Weber.  Ind,  Stud.  v.  |>.  a  seq. 


to  the  task  of  perfecting  hb  system  have  sunk  into  oblivioa. 
The  earliest  of  nb  suocessore  whose  work  has  come  down  to  us 
(though  perhaps  not  in  a  separate  form)  is  Kftty&yana,  the 
author  01  a  larae  collection  of  concise  critical  notes,  called 
Vdrttiha,  intended  to  sup^ement  and  correct  the  SQtras,  or 
give  them  grtater  precision.  The  exact  date  of  this  writer  b  likewise 
unknown;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  lived  at  least  a 
century  alter  Pftnini.  During  the  interval  a  new  body  of  literature 
seems  to  have  sprang  up^ — ^accompanied  with  considerable  changes 
of  language — and  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Indb  extended 
over  large  tracts  towaras  the  south.  Whether  thb  is  the  same 
Kftt^yana  to  whom  the  Vftjasaneyi-prfttiiftkhva  (as  well  as  the 
San^ukrama)  b  attributed,  b  stul  doubted  Vy  some  scholars.* 
Kfltyftyana  beins  properly  a  family  or  tribal  name,  meanins  "  the 
descendant  of  Kfttya,  Uter  works  usually  asugn  a  second  name 
Vararuchi  to  the  writere  (for  there  are  at  least  two)  who  bear  it. 
The  Kathftsaritsft^ara  makes  the  aifthor  of  the  Vftrtttkas  a  fellow- 
student  of  Pftqim,  and  afterwards  the  minister  of  Kini  Nanda: 
but,  though  thb  date,  might  have  fitted  Kfttyftyana  well  enough. 


it  b  tmposttble  to  plan  any  reliance  on  the  statements  derived 
from  such  a  source.  Kfttyftyana  was  succeeded  again,  doubtless 
after  a  considerable  interval,  by  PfttaAjali,  the  author  of  «^^_,.__ 
the  {V]lllkaraffa-\  MakOrhklUhya?  or  Great  Commentary  "■■^■" 
For  the  great  variety  of  information  it  incidentally  supphes  rej^arding 
the  literature  and  manncre  of  the  period,  thb  is,  from  an  historical 
and  anticjuarian  pmnt  of  view,  one  of  the  most  important  works  of 
the  clas«cal  Sanskrit  Uterature.  Fortunately^  the  author's  date  has 
been  fairly  settled  by  synchronisms  implied  in  two  passages  of  his 
work.  In  one  of  them  the  use  of  the  imperfect — as  the  tense  referring 
to  an  event,  known  topeoplc  generally,  not  witnessed  by  the  speaker, 
and  yet  capable  of  being  witnessed  oy  him— b  illustrated  Dy  the 
sutement,  "  The  Yavana  besieged  Sftketa,"  whkh  there  b  reason  to 
believe  can  only  refer  to  the  Indo-Bactrian  kiii^  Menandcr  (144- 
c.  124  B.C.),  who,  according  to  Stnbo,  extended  his  rule  as  far  as  the 
Yamunft.  ^  In  the  other  passase  the  use  of  the  present  b  illustrated 
by  the  sentence,  "  We  are  sacrificing  for  Pushpamitra  " — thb  prince 
(178-c.  142  B.C.),  the  founder  of  the  Sunga  dynasty,  being  known 
to  have  fought  aninst  the  Greeks.  **  We  thus  get  the  yean  144-142 
B.C.  as  the  probable  time  when  the  work,  or  part  of  it,  was  composed. 
Although  rataAjali  probably  gives  not  a  few  traditional  grammatical 
examples  mechanically  repeated  from  his  predecessors,  those  here 
mentioned  are  fortunately  such  as,  from  the  very  luture  of  the  case, 
must  have  been  made  byhimseU .  The  Mahftbhftshya  b  not  a  con- 
tinuous commentary  on  P&nini'a  grammar,  but  deab  only  with  those 
SQtras  (some  1720  out  of  a  total  of  neariy  4000)  on  whicn  Kfttyftyana 
had  proposed  any  Vftrttikas,  the  critical  discussion  of  which,  in 
connexion  with  the  respective  Sutras,  and  with  the  views  of  other 
grammatians  expressed  thereon,  is  the  sole  object  of  PataAjaii's 
oommentatorbl  remarks.  Though  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the 
textual  condition  of  the  work.  Professor  Kblhom  has  cleariy  shown 
that  it  has  probably  been  handed  down  in  as  good  a  state  01  preser- 
vation as  any  other  classical  Sanskrit  work.  Patafi  jali  b  also  called 
Omardiya — which  name  Professor  Bhandarkar  takes  to  mean 
"  a  nativif'  of  Gonarda,"  a  place,  according  to  the  same  scholar, 
probably  identical  with  Good^i  a  town  some  20  m.  north-west  of 
Oudh— and  C^pikftputra,  or  son  of  (jopikft.  Whether  there  b  any 
connexion  between  thb  writer  and  the  reputed  author  of  the  Yoga- 
iftstra  b  doubtful.  The  Mahftbhftshya  has  been  commented  upon 
by  Kaiyata,  in  hb  Bkdshyapfadipat  and  the  Utter  again  bv  N^oji- 
bnatt^  A  distinguished  grammarbn  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th 
century,  in  hb  ShOshya-^adipoddyota. 

(X  running  commentaries  on  Pftnini's  SQtras,  the  oldest  extant 
and  most  important  b  the  KdHkd  Vvtti^\  or  "  comment  of  Kftfi 
(Benares),"  tne  joint  production  of  two  Jaina  writen  of  ^mIam 
probably  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century,  viz.  Jayftditya  ^*T* 
and  Vftmana,  each  of  whom  composed  one  half  (four  "Iwil 
adhyftyas)  of  the  work.  The  chief  commentaries  on  thb  work  are 
Haradatta  Miira's  PadamaHjati^  which  also  embodies  the  substance 
of  the  Mahftbhftshya,  and  Jmendra-buddhi's  NydsaJ* 

Educational  requirements  in  course  of  time  led  to  the  appear- 
ance^ Brammare^chie^^ 

»F.  Kiclhora,  KdtyAyana  und  PataHjali  (1876).  The  Sangroha,  a 
huge  metrical  work  on  grammar,  by  V^bjt,  which  b  fttquently 
referred  to,  doubtless  belonged  to  this  period. 

•  B,i.  A.  W^ier.  GokbtQcker  and  M.  M<iller  take  the  opposite 
view. 

^  *  Part  of  this  work  Was  first  printed  by  Ballantyne;  followed  by  a 
lithographed  edition,  by  two  Benares  pandits  (1871);  and  a  photo- 
lithograi^ic  edition  of  the  text  and  commentancs,  publbhed  oy  the 
India  Office,  under  GoldstOcker's  supervision  (1874);  finally,  a 
critical  edition  by  F.  Kiclhom.  For  a  review  <A  tne  literary  and 
antiquarian  data  supplied  by  the  work,  see  A.  Weber.  Ind.  Stud. 
xiii.  293  seq.  The  author's  date  has  been  frequently  discussed, 
most  thoroughly  and  successfully,  by  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  in  several 
papers.    See  also  A.  Weber,  Hist,  ef  I.L.  p.  223. 

**  Lassen,  Ind.  AU.  ii.  341,  362. 

u  Edited  by  Pandit  Bftla  Sftstrf  (Benares.  1876-1878). 

»  As  it  b  quoted  by  Vopadeva  it  cannot  be  later  than  the  13th 
century. 
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on  a  more  practical  system  of  arrangement— the  principal  heads 
under  wfai^  the  crammatical  matter  was  distnbttted  usually 
being:  rules  of  euphony  (sandki);  inflection  of  nouns 
(udman),  generally  including  .composition  and  secondary 
derivatives;  thevert>  {dkkydta);  and  primary  (ktid^nla) 
derivatives.  In  this  way  a  number  off  grammatical  schoois^  sprang 
up  at  different  times,  each  recognizing  a  special  set  of  SOtras,  round 
wnich  gradually  gathered  a  more  or  less  numerous  body  en  com- 
mentatorial  and. subsidiary  treatises.  As  regards  the  grammatical 
material  itsdf ,  these  later  gramman  supply  comparatively  little  that 
is  not  already  contained  in  the  older  works — the  difference  being 
mainly  one  of  method,  and  partly  of  terminology,  including  modifr- 
cations  of  the  system  of  technical  letten  (anubandka).  Of  the 
^^^^^  grammars  of  this  description  hitherto  known,  the  rMfidfO- 
^^^^  wydkarana  is  probably  the  oldeit — its  author  Chandra 
^harya  having  nourished  under  King  Abhimanyu  of  Kashmir, 
who  b  supposed  to  have  lived  t6wards  the  end  of  the  and  century/ 
and  in  whose  reign  that  grammarian  is  stated,  along  with  othen, 
to  have  revived  the  study  of  the  MahftbhAshya  in  Kijshmir.  Only 
portions  of  this  grammar,  with  a  commentary  by  Anandadatta, 
have;  however,  as  yet  been  recovered. 

The  Kdhxnlra,*  or  KSIdpa^  u  ascribed  to  KuroSra,  the  god  of  war, 
whence  this  school  b  abo  sometimes  called  Kaumira,  -The  real 
M-mtmma^m.  Author  pTobably  was  Sarva>varman,  who  also  wrote  the 
^""■""*  original  commentary  (snf^*)!  which  was  afterwards  recast 
by  Dnrgaaipha,  and  again  commented  upon  by  the  same  writer, 
and  sunequently  by  Trilochana-dAsa.  The  date  of  the  K&tantra 
is  unknown,  but  it  will  probably  have  to  be  assigned  to  about  the 
^h  or  7th  century.  It  b  still  used  in  many  parts  of  Indb,  specially 
in  Bennl  and  Kashmir.  Other  grammars  are — ^the  ^oroxeaA 
Frakriyi^hy  AnubhOti  SvarOpSchArya;  the  Sankskipta-sdrOt  com- 
posed oy  Kramadlivara,  and  corrected  by  Jumara-nandin,  whence 
••  ^  also  called  Javmarai  the  Haima-vyakarafM^*  by  the  Jaina 
writer  Hemachandra  (1088-1173,  according  to  Dr  Bhfto 
Daji) :  the  Mug!iharbodha^  composed,  in  the  Utter  part 
of  the  13th  century,  by  Vopadeva,  the  court jpaQdit  of 
King  Mah2deva  (KAmarSja)  of  Devagiri  {ox  Ueognar) ; 
the  SiHhiMtfOk-kaumudl,  the  favourite  text-book  of  Indian  students, 
by  Kbanoji  EKkshiu  (17th  century) ;  and  a  clever  abridgment  of 
it.  the  LagkU'  {Siddkdnta^)  kaumwRt*'  b^r  VaradarSja. 

Several  subsidbry  grammatical  treatises  remain  to  be  noticed. 
The  Paribh&skds  are  general  maxims  of  interpretation  presupposed 
by  the  SQtras.  Those  handed  down  as  applicable  to 
Flnini's  system  have  been  interpreted  most  ably  by 
NSgojibha^^,  in  his  ParibishenduUkkaraJ  In  the  case  of 
rul»  applying  to  whole  groups  of  .words,  the  complete 
Ibts  (fafia)  of  these  words  are  given  in  the  CafM^fAa, 
and  only  jeferred  to  in  the  Sfltras.  Vardham&na's  GafMratna- 
makedadkit*  a  comparatively  modem  recension  of  these  lists  (a.d. 
1 140).  b  valuable  as  offering  the  only  available  commentary  on  the 
Gaoas  which  contain  many  words  of  unknown  meaning.  The 
DhAtmpdikas  are  complete  larts  of  the  roots  {dkitu)  of  the  language, 
with  their  general  meanings.  The  lists  handed  down  under  this 
title.*  aa  apparently  arrangied  by  P&Qini  himself,  have  been  com- 
mented upon,  amongst  others,  by  M&dhava.  The  UrfSdi-iHtTOS  are 
rules  on  the  formation  of  irregular  derivatives.  The  oldest  work 
of  thb  kind,  commented  upon  by  Ujivaladatta,"*  b  by  spme  writers 
a%cribcd  to  K2ty9yana  Vararuchi,  by  others  even  to  SakaVfiyana. 
The  oldest  known  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  grammar  and  syntax 
b  the  Vikja-pttdiya^  composed  in  verse,  by  Bhartrihari  Q  7th 
century),  whence  it  b  also  called  Harikdrikd.  Of  later  works  on 
this  sobject,  the  Vaiydkarafa-bkiska^a,  by  Koodabhatta,  and  the 
Vaiyikarapa'Siddkdnta-maMj&skdt  by  NSgojibhattai  are  the  most 
important. 

iV.  LsxicocaAPRY. — ^Sanskrit  dictionaries  (koska),  invariably 
row  posed  in  verse,  are  either  homonymous  or  synonymous,  or  partly 
the  one  and  partly  the  othier.  Of  those  hitherto  published. 
Saivata's  Anekdrtka'Samuckekaya,^  or  "collection  of 
homorvyms,"  b  probably  the  oldest.  While  in  the  bter 
homonymic  vocabnlaries  the  words  are  usually  arrang^  according 
to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  final  (or  sometimes  the  initial)  letter, 
sad  then  according  to  the  number  of  syllables,  aS&vata's  principle 

*  Dr  BumeU,  in  hb  Aindra  Sckoti,  proposes  to  apply  thb  term  to 
all  eraramars  arranced  on  this  pbn. 

'Professor  Bhandarkar.  Early  History  of  tke  Dekkant  p.  20,  pro- 
poses to  fix  him  about  the  end  of  the  3rd  century. 
'Edited,  with  commentary,  by  J.  Eggeling. 

*  The  Prikrit  part  edited  and  transUted  by  R.  Pischel. 
•Edited  by  O.  Bdhtlingk  (1847). 

'Edited  and  translated  by  J.  R.  Ballantyne.    For  other  modern 

Staunars  see  Colebrooke2  Essays^  ii.  p.  44;  RSjendraliila  Mitra, 
xripiiwe  Ccialoiue^  i.,  Crammar. 
'Edited  and  trandated  by  F.  Kielhom. 

*  Edited  by  J.  Eggeling. 

*  Edited  by  N.  LTWestersaard ;  also  given  in  BOhtlingk's  edition 
of  PS^^nL 

*Text  and  commentary,  edited  by  Th.  Aufrecht. 
"  Edited,  with  commentaries,  at  Benares. 
"Edited  by  Th.  Zachariae. 


of  arrangement — via.  the  number  of  meanings  assignable  to  a  word — 
seems  to  be  the  more  primitive.  The  work  probably  next  in  time 
b  the  famous  AmarO'ltoska^^  ("immortal  treasury  )  by  Amara- 
simha,  one  of  "  the  nine  gems/  who  probably  lived  eariy  m  the  6th 
century.  Thb  dictionary  consists  of  a  synonymous  and  a  short 
homonymous  part;  whilst  in  the  former  the  words  are  distributed 
in  sections  according  to  subjects,  as  heaven  and  the  gods,  time  and 
seasons,  &c,  in  the  latter  they  are  arranged  according  to  their  final 
letter,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  syUables.  Inb  Kosha  has 
found  many  commentators,  the  oldest  of  those  known  being  Kshira- 
svimin.^*  Among  the  works  ouoted  by  commentaton  as  Amara's 
sources  are  the  TnAdfKbi  anci  Utpalini^koskas,  and  the  glossaries 
of  Rabhasa.  Vyftdi,  K&tyftyana,  and  Vararuchi.  A  Kosha  ascribed 
to  Vararuchi--whom  tradition  makes  likewise  one  of  the  nine 
literary  "  gems  "— <»nsbting  of  ninety  short  sections,  has  been  printed 
at  Benares  (1865)  in  a  coUectkm  of  twelve  Koshas.  The  AhkidkAna- 
ratnamdld^*  by  HalAyudha ;  the  Vilpaprakdia,  by  Maheivara  (i  1 1 1 ) : 
and  the  AbkuPidna-ckintdnui^^  (or  HaitnO'koska),  by  the  Jaina 
Hemachandra,  seem  all  three  to  belong  to  the  12th  century.  Some- 
what eariter  than  these  probably  b  Ajaya  P&U,  the  author  of  the 
(homonymous)  Ndndrtka-taHgr<uuit  being  quoted  by  VardhamAna 
(a.d.  1 140).  Of  more  uncertain  date  b  Purushottama  Deva,  who 
wrote  the  Trikd^^-ieskOt  a  supplement  to  the  Amarkosha,  besides 
the  //drdsoA,  a  collection  of  uncommon  words,  and  two  other  short 
glossaries.  ^  Of  numerous  other  works  of  this  class  the  most  important 
is  the  Medinl,  a  dictionary  of  homonyms,  arranged  in  the  first  place 
according  to  the  finals  and  the  syllaSic  length,  and  then  alphabeti- 
cally. Two  important  dictionaries,  compiled  by  native  scholars  of 
the  last  century,  are  the  Sabdakalpadruma  by  RftdhfikSiita  Deva, 
and  the  VdckaspatyOy  by  TarflnAtha  Tarka-vftchaspati.  A  full 
account  of  Sanskrit  dictionaries  b  contained  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  edition  of  H.  H.  Wilson's  Dictionary^  reprinted  in  hb  Essays  on 
Sanskrit  Literature,  vol.  iii. 

V.  Prosody  {Ckkandas).—Tlxe  oldest  treatises  on  prosody  have 
already  been  referred  to  in  the  account  of  the  technical  branches 
of  the  bter  Vedic  literature.  Among  more  modem  rnunitt 
treatises  the  most  important  are  the  Mfita-sanjfvanl,  a  '^***v* 
commentary  on  Pingala's  SOtra,  by  HaUyudha  (perhaps  identical 
with  the  author  of  the  glossary  above  referred  to);  the  Vtitta- 
raindkara,  or  "  jewel-mine  of  metres,"  in  six  chapters,  composed 
before  the  13th  century  by  KedSra  Bhatta,  with  several  commen- 
taries; and  the  Chkando-maHjarit  likewise  in  six  chapters,  by 
GangidAsa.  The  Sruiabodkat  ascribed,  probably  wrongly,  to  the 
great  K&lid2sa,  is  a  comparatively  inugnincant  treatise  which  deals 
only  with  the  more  common  metres,  in  such  a  way  that  each  stanza 
forms  a  specimen  of  the  metre  it  describes.  The  VtUta-darpana 
treats  chiefly  of  PrSkrit  metres.  Sanskrit  prosody,  which  is  probably 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  either  in  variety  of  metre  or  in  har- 
moniousness  of  rhythm,  recognizes  two  classes  of  metres,  viz.  such 
as  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  syllables  of  fixed  quantity,  and  such 
as  are  regulated  by  groups  of  breves  or  metrical  instants,  this  latter 
class  being  again  ot  two  kinds,  according  as  it  is  or  b  not  bound 
by  a  fixed  order  of  feet.  A  pleasant  account  of  Sanskrit  poetics  is 
given  in  Colebrooke's  Essays^  vol.  ii.;  a  more  complete  and  syste- 
matk  one  by  Professor  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  vol.  viii. 

VI.  Music  (Sanfita). — ^The  musical  art  has  been  practised  in 
Indb  from  early  times.  The  theoretic  treatises  on  profane  music 
now  extant  are,  however,  quite  modem  productions.  ^  ^^ 
The  two  most  highly  esteemed  works  are  the  Sanfita-  «"««• 
raindkara  ("  jewel-mine  of  music  "),  by  SSLmgadcva.  and  the  SangUa- 
darpatfa  ("  mirror  of  music  "),  by  Damodara.  Each  of  these  works 
consists  of  seven  chapters,  treating  respectively  of — (i)  sound  and 
musical  notes  (jvara);  (2)  melodies  irdga);  (3)  music  in  connexion 
with  the  human  voice  (prakHrfMka);  (4)  musical  compositions 
(fmibandka) ;  (5)  time  and  measure  (tdla) ;  (6)  musical  instmments 
and  instrumental  music  (vddya);  (7)  dancing  and  acting  {n^tia  or 
ffft/yo).  The  Indbn  octave  consists  like  our  own  of  seven  chiel 
notes  (svara) ;  but,  while  with  us  it  is  subdivided  into  twelve  semi- 
tones, the  Hindu  theory  distinguishes  twenty-two  intervals  U^uti, 
audible  sound).  There  is,  however,  some  doubt  as  to  whether  these 
irutis  are  quite  equal  to  one  another — in  which  case  the  intervals 
between  the  chief  notes  would  be  unequal,  since  they  consist  of  cither 
two  or  three  or  four  im/i'x,— or  whether,  if  theintervab  between  the 
chief  notes  be  equal,  the  irutis  themselves  vary  in  duration  between 

auarter-,  third-,  and  semi-tones.  There  are  three  scales  (irAma), 
iffering  from  each  other  in  the  nature  of  the  chief  intervals  (either 
as  regards  actual  duration,  or  the  number  of  irutis  or  sub-tones). 
Indian  music  consists  almost  entirely  in  melody,  instrumental 
accompaniment  being  performed  in  unison,  and  any  attempt  at 
harmony  being  confined  to  the  continuation  of  the  key-note.    A 

"  Edited  by  H.  T.  Cobbrooke  (1808),  and  by  L.  Dcslongchamps 

(1839-1845). 

"A  grammarian  of  thb  name  b  mentioned  as  the  tutor  of  King 
JaySpida  of  Kashmir  (a.d.  7^5-786) ;  but  Kshira,  the  commentator 
on  Amara,  is  placed  by  Professor  Aufrecht  between  the  nth  and 
1 2th  centuries,  because  he  quotes  the  Sabd2nu&&sana  ascribed  to 
BhoiarSja. 

u  Edited  by  Th.  Aufrecht  (1861). 

*■  Edited  by  O.  B6htlingk  and  C.  Rieu  (1847). 
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number  of  papers,  by  various  writers,  have  been  reprinted  with 
additional  remarks  on  the  subject,  in  Sourindro  Monun  Tagore's 
Hindu  Music  (CalcutU,  i87;().  Compare  also  Bh.  A.  Pingle,  Indian 
Music,  2nd  ed.  (Bombay  1898). 

VII.  Rhetoric  MtoaMfo-idiiro).— Treatises  on  the  theory  of 
literary  composition  are  very  numerous.  Indeed,  a  subject  of  this 
ff^g/f^ff  description — involving  such  nice  distinctions  as  regards 
*^  the  various  lands  of  poetic  composition,  the  particular 

subjects  and  characters  adapted  for  them,  and  the  different  senti* 
ments  or  mental  conditions  capable  of  beins;  both  depictured  and 
called  forth  by  them — could  not  but  be  congenial  to  the  Indian  mind. 
H.  H .  Wilson,  in  his  Tluplre  of  Ike  Hindus,  has  given  a  detailed  account 
of  these  theoretic  distinctbna  with  special  reference  to  the  drama, 
which,  as  the  most  perfect  and  varied  kind  of  poetic  production, 
usually  takM  an  important  place  in  the  theory  of  literary  com 


mirror  of  poetry,"  in  three  chapters,  by  Daqd>n,  the  author  of  the 
novel  DaiaiunUlracharita,  who  probably  flourished  towards  the  end 
of  the  6th  century.  The  work  consists  of  three  chapters,  treating — 
(1)  of  two  different  local  styles  (fi/i)  of  poetry,  the  Gaudi  or  eastern 
and  the  Vaidarbhi  or  southern  (to  which  later  critics  add  four  others, 
the  PftAch&li,  M&gadhi,  Lftttt  and  Avantikft} ;  (2)  of  the  Braces  and 
ornaments  of  style,  as  trope^  figures,  similes;  (3)  of  alliteration, 
literary  puzzles  and  twelve  kinds  of  faults  to  be  avoided  in  com- 
posing poems.  Another  treatise  on  rhetoric,*  in  SOtras,  with  a 
commentary  entitled  Kdvydlankdta-vriUi,*  is  ascribed  to  Vftmana 
of  probably  the  8th  century.  The  KOryOtankdra,  by  the  Kashmirian 
Rudrafa,  was  probably  composed  in  the  oth  century,  a  gloss  on  it 
(by  Nami),  which  professes  to  be  based  on  older  commentaries, 
having  been  written  in  1068.'  Dhanani'aya,  the  author  of  the  Daia- 
rUpa^ or  "ten  forms  (of  plays),"  tne  favourite  compendium  of 
dramaturgy,  appears  to  have  flourished  in  the  loth  century.  In 
the  concluding  stanza  he  is  stated  to  have  composed  his  work  at 
the  court  of  King  MuAja,  who  is  probably  identical  with  the  well- 
known  M&lava  prince,  the  uncle  and  predecessor  of  King  Bhoja  of 
Dh&rL  The  DaiarQpa  was  early  commented  upon  by  Dhanika, 
possibly  the  author's  own  brother,  their  father's  name  being  the 
same  (vishou).  Dhanika  quotes  Rftjafokhara,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  flourished  about  a.d.  1000,^  but  may  after  all  have  to  be  put 
somewhat  eariier.  The  Sauuw^kantkabkara^,  "  the  neck-orna- 
ment of  SarasvatI  (the  goddess  of  eloauence),"  a  treatise,  in  five 
chapters,  on  poetks  generally,  remarkable  for  itswcalth  of  quotations, 
is  ascribed  to  King  Bhoja  himself  (nth  century),  probably  as  a 
compliment  by  some  writer  patronized  by  him.  The  Kdvya-prakOia,* 
"  the  lustre  01  poetry,"  another  esteemed  work  of  the  same  class,  in 
ten  sections,  was  probably  composed  in  the  I3th  ccnturv — the 


was  composed  in  the  isth  century,  on  thebanksof  the  Brahmaputra, 
by  Viivan&tha  Kavir&ja.  The  work  consists  of  ten  chapters,  treating 
of  the  following  subjects  ^-(i )  the  nature  of  poetry ;  (a)  the  sentence ; 
(3)  poetic  flavour  (rata);  (4)  the  divisions  of  poetry;  (5)  the  func- 
tions of  literary  suKgcstion:  (6)  visible  and  audible  poetry  (chiefly 
on  dramatk  art);  (7)  faults  of  style;  (8)  merits  of  style;  (9)  dis- 
tinction of  styles :  ( I  o)  ornaments  of  style. 

VI n.  Medicine  (Ayur-veda,  Vaidya-SOstra).— Though  the  eariy 
cultivation  of  the  healing  art  is  amply  attested  by  frequent  allusions 
.,  ^  .  .  in  the  Vedk:  writings,  it  was  doubtless  not  till  a  much  later 
suMoa*.  period  that  the  medkal  practke  advanced  beyond  a 
certain  dnree  of  empirical  skill  and  pharmaceutk  routine. 
From  the  simultaneous  mention  of  the  three  humours  (wind.  bile, 
phlegm)  in  a  v&rttika  to  P&pini  (v.  i,  38).  some  kind  of  humoral 
pathology  would,  however,  seem  to  have  been  prevalent  among 
Indian  physkians  several  centuries  before  our  era.  The  oldest 
existing  work  is  supposed  to  be  the  Charaka-sarnkitA,^  a  bulky  cyclo- 
paedia in  Uokas.  mixed  with  prose  sections,  which  consists  of  eight 
chapters,  and  was  probably  composed  for  the  most  part  in  the  eariy 
centuries  of  our  era.  Whether  the  Chinese  tradition  which  makes 
Charaka  the  court  physkian  of  King  Kanishka  (c.  A.D.  100)  rests 
on  fact  is  very  douottul.  Of  equal  authority,  but  doubtless  some- 
what more  modem,  is  the  Suirula  (-sartthita)}  whkh  SuiniU  Is  said 
to  have  received  from  Dhanvantari,  the  Indian  Aesculapius,  whose 
name,  however,  appears  also  among  the  "  nine  gems."    It  consists 

*  Edited,   with   commentary,    by    Premachandra   Tarkabftgisa, 
Bibl.  Ind. ;  with  German  translatbn  by  O.  v.  Bdhtlingk  (1890). 

«  Edited  by  Capdlcr  (1875). 

*  Edited  by  Fitzedw.    Hall.  Bibl.  Ind.  (1865):  with  commenUry 
(Bombay.    1897). 

*  R.  Pischd,  Con.  Gei.A.  (i883):C.  Buhler.  Ind.  Ant.  (188O.  p.  29- 

*  Edited  by  Mahcia  Chandra  NySyaratna  (1866). 

*  Text  and  transbtion  in  Bibl.  Ind.;  edited  by  Jibananda  Vidya- 
sagara  (1897). 

»  Edited  bv  Jibananda  Vidyasaeara  (Cakutta.  1877).    Cf.  A.  F.  R. 
Hoernle. "  Studies  in  Anc.  Indian  Mcdkine  "  (/.  Roy.  As.  S.  190^)- 

*  Edited  by  MadhusQdana  Gupu  (1835-1837),  and  by  Jibananda 
Vidyasagara  (1873). 


of  sue  chapters,  and  is  likewise  composed  in  mixed  verse  and  . 
the  greater  simplkity  of  arraniproent,  as  well  as  some  slight  atteatioa 
paid  in  it  to  surgery,  betokening  an  advance  upon  Charaka.  Both 
works  are,  however,  characterized  by  great  prolixitjr,  and  contain 
much  matter  whkh  has  little  connexion  witti  medkine.  The  late 
Professor  £.  Haas,  in  two  very  sunestive  papers,*  tried  to  show 
that  the  work  of  Suiruu  (identified  oy  him  with  Socrates,  so  often 
confounded  in  the  middle  ages  with  Hii^Mcrates)  was  probaUy  not 
composed  till  after  the  Mohammedan  a>noucst,  and  that,  so  far 
from  the  Arabs  (as  they  themselves  declare)  having  derived  some 
of  their  knowledge  of  medical  scknce  from  Indian  authorities,  the 
Indian  VaidyaUstra  was  nothing  but  a  poor  copy  of  Greck'mcdicine. 
as  transmitted  by  the  Arabs.  Elut  even  though  Creek  influence  may 
be  traced  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  Indian  science,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,"*  at  any  rate,  that  both  Charaka  and  Suinita  were 
known  to  the  Arab  Rlzi  (c.  a-D.  932),  and  to  the  author  of  the 
Fihrist  (completed  A.D.  987),  and  that  their  works  must  therefore 
have  existed,  in  some  form  or  other,  at  least  as  eariy  as  the  9th 
century.  Among  the  numerous  later  medical  works  published  and 
greatly  estcemeain  India,  the  most  important  general  oompendiaras 
are  V&gbhata's  Askfdnifl^ktidaya,  "  the  heart  of  the  dght-limbcd 
(body  of  medical  scknce),"  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
9th  century,  or  still  earlier;  a!nd  Bhiva  ,Miira's  BAdsa-^rdbOfa, 
probably  of  the  eariy  part  of  the  i6th  century;  whDe  01  special 
treatises  may  be  mentioned  Midhava's  system  of  pathology,  the 
Rugrinikkaya,  or  Mddkova-Niddna,  of  the  8th  or  9th  century; 
and  S&rngadhara's  compendium  of  therapeutks,  the  Sdrngadlktra' 
scitikitd,  composed  before  1300,  having  been  commented  upon  by 
Vopadeva.  Materia  medica,  with  which  India  is  so  lavisoljr  en- 
dowed  by  nature,  b  a  favourite  subject  with  Hindu  medkal  writers, 
the  oldest  treatise  beins  apparentfy  the  Dkanaanian-migkoi^  of 
uncertain,  but  not  very  nign,  age;  besides  whkh  may  be  mentioned 
Madanap&la's  Madanarinoaa,  written  A.O.  1474:  the  more  modern 
Rdja-niika^fu,  by  the  Kashmirian  Narahan;  besides  other,  still 
more  recent  esteemed  works  of  this  class,  to  whkh  may  be  added 
the  valuable  medkal  dktionary  Vaidyakaiabdasindku  by  Umela- 
chandra  Gupta.  A  useful  general  view  of  this  branch  of  Indian 
science  is  contained  in  T.  A.  ^Vise's  Commentary  on  Hindu  Medicuu 
(1845).  and  in  his  History  of  Medicine,  vol.  L  (1867) ;  but  the  subject 
has  since  then  been  treated  in  a  much  fuller  and  more  critical  way 
in  Professor  J.  Jolly's  "  Medkin  "  in  BQhler's  Cnmdnss  der  trndo- 
ariscken  Pkilotogie. 

IX.  Astronomy  and  Mathematics. — Hindu  astronomy  may 
be  broadly  divided  into  a  pre-scientific  and  a  scientific  periocL 
While  the  latter  deariy  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  re- 
searches of  Hipparchus  and  other  Greek  astronomers,  ^^ 
it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  eariier  astronomical  and  ^T^ 
astrologkal  theories  of  Indian  writera  were  entirely  of  j|^ 
home  growth  or  partly  derived  from  foreign  sources. 
From  very  ancient  (probably  Indo-European)  times 
chronologkal  cakulations  were  based  on  the  synodkal  revolutions 
of  the  moon— the  difference  between  twelve  such  revolutbns  (making 
together  354  days)  and  the  solar  year  being  adjusted  by  the  insertion. 
at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstke,  of  twelve  additional  days.  Besides 
this  primitive  mode  the  Rigveda  also  alludes  to  the  method  prevalent 
in  post- Vedk  times,  according  to  whkh  the  year  is  divided  into 
twelve  (s&vana  or  solar)  montns  of  thirty  days,  with  a  thirteenth 
month  intercalated  every  fifth  year.  This  quinquennial  cycle 
(yusa),  is  explained  in  the  Jyotiska,  regarded  as  the  oldest  ascro- 
nomkal  treatise.  An  institution  whkh  occupies  an  important 
part  in  those  early  speculations  is  the  theory  of  the  so<aUed  lunar 
zodiac,  or  system  of  lunar  mansions,  by  whkh  the  planetary  path, 
in  accordance  with  the  duration  of  the  moon's  rotation,  is  divided 
into  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  different  stations,  named  after 
certain  constellations  (nakskatra)  whkh  are  found  alongside  of  the 
ecliptk.  and  with  which  the  moon  (masc.)  was  supposed  to  dwr-U 
successively  during  his  cireuit.  The  same  institution  is  found  in 
China  and  Arabia;  but  it  is  still  doubtful"  whether  the  Hindus,  as 
some  scholars  hold,  or  the  Chaldaeans,  as  Profesaor  Weber  thinks, 
are  to  be  credited  with  the  invention  of  this  theory.  Professor  G. 
Thihaut,**  who  has  again  thoroughly  investigated  the  problem,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  improbaUe  that  the  nakshatra-theory 
arose  independently  in  India,  but  that  it  is  still  doubtful  whence  the 
Hindus  derived  it.  The  principal  works  of  this  period  are  hitherto 
known  from  quotations  only,  viz.  the  Gdrji  Saiftkild,  whkh  Prafesaor 
Kern  would  hx  at  c.  50  B.C.,  the  NOradl  Jo^AiM  and  others. 

The  new  era,  whkh  the  same  schobtr  dates  from  e.  A.D.  350.  u 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  the  five  ori|;inal  Siddhlntas  (partly 
extant  in  revised  redactions  and  in  quotations),  the  very  names  of 
two  of  whkh  suggest  Western  influence,  viz.  the  Paitdmaka-,  SOrm-.^ 
Vasishiha-,  Romaka-  (i.e.   Roman)  and  Pauliia-siidkdntas.  Based 

•Z.D.M.C.  (1876).  p.  617  seq.;  (1877).  p.  647  sea. 

»•  See  Profcsso  Aug.  Miiller's  paper.  ZJJ.M.G.  (1880).  p.  465. 

"  Sec  especially  Professor  Whitney's  essay  on  the  Lunar  Zodiac,  in 
his  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies.  ..... 

uG.  Thibaut.  "Astronomie,  Astrologie  und  Mathematik.  in 
BOhler's  Grundriss.  .       „..    ^    ,„.^.  .» 

"The  SHrya-siddkanla,  transUted  by  (W.  D.  Whitney  and) 
E.  Burgess  (i860). 
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on  tlwae  are  the  works  of  the  moat  dtttingubhed  Indiaii  tstroDOfnen, 
vix.  Aryabhata,'  probably  born  in  ^76;  Variha-mihica,'  probably 
505-587;  Branma-gupta,  who  completed  his  BrahmO'SidMAnta  in 
628:  Bhatta  Utpala  (loth  century),  distincuished  especially  as  com- 
mentator of  Vartha-mihira  :  and  Bhfiskara  Ach&rya,  who,  bom  in  1 1 14. 
finished  his  great  course  of  astronomy,  the  Stddkdnta-iiromafii,  in 
1 150.  In  the  works  of  several  of  these  writers,  from  Ar^bhava  on- 
wamds,  special  attention  is  paid  to  mathematical  (especially  arith- 
oietkal  and  algebraic)  computations:  and  the  respective  chapters 
of  Bh&skara's  compendium,  via.  the  IM^vafi  and  Vl/a-^fitto,*  still 
form  favourite  text-books  of  these  subjects.  The  question  whether 
Aryabhafa  was  acquainted  with  the  researches  of  the  Greek  algebraist 
Diopbancus  (e.  a.d.  360)  remains  still  unsettled,  but,  even  if  this 
was  the  case,  algebraic  science  seems  to  have  been  carried  by  htm 
beyond  the  point  attained  by  the  Greeks. 

*  On  Sanskrit  UteraturR  generally  may  be  consulted  Max  MOlIer, 
History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature:  A  Weber,  History  of  Indian 
iMeratmre ;  A.  A.  Macdonell.  History  of  Sanskrit  Ltterature.   iJ.E.) 

SAVSON,  CHARLES  HENRI  (b.  ,1739),  pubUc  executioner 

of  Paris  from  1788  to  1795,  was  the  son  of  Charles  Sanson  or 

Longval,  who  received  in  1688  the  ofiice  of  exicuteur  des  hatUcs 

tagercs  4e  PariSt  which  became  hereditary  in  his  family.    Sanson's 

brothers  exercised  the  same  trade  in  other  towns.    In  the  last 

days  of  1789  Gorsas  in  the  Courrier  de  Paris  accused  Sanson  of 

harboaring  a  Royalist  press  in  his  house.    Sanson  was  brought 

to  trial,  but  acquitted,  and  Gorsas  withdrew  the  accusation. 

After  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  a  statement  by  Sanson  was 

inserted  in  the  Tkermometre  p^itique  (13th  February  1793)  in 

contradiction  of  the  false  statements  made  in  respect  of  the  king's 

behaviour  when  confronted  with  death.    He  surrendered  his 

office  in  1795  to  his  son  Henri,  who  had  been  his  deputy  for  some 

lime,  and  held  his  father's  office  till  his  death  in  184a    There  is 

BO  record  of  the  elder  Sanson's  death.    Henri's  son  Clement 

Henri  was  the  last  of  the  family  to  hold  the  office. 

The  romantic  tales  told  of  C.  H.  Sanson  have  their  origin  in  the 
apociyphal  Mimoires  pour  sernr  d  fkistoire  de  la  Rivolution  Franfaise 
par  &msom  (2  vols.,  1839;  another  ed.,  1831),  of  which  a  few  pages 
of  introduction  emanate  from  Balzac,  and  some  other  matter  from 
LfaCritier  de  I'Ain.  Other  Mtmoires  of  Sanson,  edited  by  A.  Gr^oirc 
(psw  for  V.  Lombard)  in  1830,  and  by  M.  d'Olbreuxe  (6  vols.,  1862- 
1863)  ar«  equally  fictitious.  The  few  facts  definitely  ascertainable 
are  coQectca  by  G.  Lendtre  in  La  Guillotine  pendant  la  Revolution 
(1893).  Cf.  M  .Toomeux,  Bibliopaphie  de  I'kistoire  de  Paris .  .  . 
(1890,  Ac.),  voL  L  Noa.  3963-3965,  and  vol.  iv.,  s.v.  **  Sanson." 

SAMSCm.  NICOtAS  (i  600- 1 667) ,  French  cartographer,  wrongly 
termed  by  some  the  creator  of  French  geography,  was  bom  of  an 
old  Picardy  family  of  Scottish  descent,  at  Abbeville,  on  the 
aoih  (or  31st)  of  December  x6oo,  and  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Amiens.  In  1627  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Riche- 
lieu by  a  map  of  Gatil  which  he  had  constructed  (or  at  least  begun) 
while  only  eighteen.  He  gave  lessons  in  geography  both  to  Louis 
XIII.  and  to  Louis  XIV.;  and  when  Louis  XIII.,  it  is  said,  came 
to  Abbeville,  he  preferred  to  be  the  guest  of  Sanson  (then  cm- 
ployed  on  the  fortifications),  instead  of  occupying  the  lodgings 
provided  by  the  town.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  visit  the  king 
made  Sanscm  a  councillor  of  state.  In  1647  Sanson  accused  the 
Jesuit  Labbe  of  plagjarizing  him  in  his  Pharus  Calliae  Anliquae; 
in  1648  he  lost  hb  eldest  son  Nicolas,  killed  during  the  Fronde. 
Among  the  friends  of  his  later  years  was  the  great  Cond6.  He 
died  at  Paris  on  the  7th  of  July  1667.  Two  younger  sons, 
Adrien  (d.  1708)  and  Guillaume  (d.  1703),  succeeded  him  as 
geographers  to  the  king. 

Sanson's  principal  works  are :  Cattiae  anliquae  descriptio  feofjraphica 
(1627) :  Groeciae  anHquae  descriptio  (1636) ;  V Empire  romain  (1637) ; 
Britannia,  on  reckerekes  de  Pantiquiti  d^AbbooUle  (16^),  in  which  he 
seeks  to  identify  Strabo's  Britannia  with  Abbeville:  La  France 
(1644);  TtMes  mHkodiques  pour  Us  divisions  des  Cautes  .  .  . 
(1644);  VAnOeUrre,  rEsparne,  r Italic  et  I'AUemagne  (1644): 
LeConn  du  Kkin  (1646):  In  Pkarum  Calliae  antiquae  Pkiltppi 


*  The  AryMafiya,  edited  by  H.  Kern  (1874). 

*The  Brikal-samkitA  and  Vtfcaydlrd,  edited  and  translated  by 
H.'Kem;  the  Latku-Jdtaka,  edited  by  A.  Weber  and  H.  Jacobi. 

*  A  transbtkm  01  both  treatises,  as  well  as  of  the  respective 
chaptef«  of  Brahnia*gupCa's  work,  was  published  (1817)  by  H.  T. 
Cokbroohe.  with  an  important  "  Dissertatk>n  on  the  Algebra  of  the 
Uiadna,**  leprimcd  in  tne  Mix.  Essays,  ii.  pp.  375  seq. 


Mimotres,  vols.  xiii.  and  xx.;  the  iSth^centnry  editions  of  some  of 
Sanso'n's  works  on  Delamarche  under  the  titles  of  Atlas  degtopapkie 
ancienne  and  Atlas  brilanntquei  and  the  Catalogue  des  cartes  et  Itvres 
de  giiographie  de  Sanson  (1703). 

SANSOVINO,  ANDREA  OONTUCCI  DEL  MONTE  (1460-1529), 
Florentine  sculptor,  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd  called  Niccolo  di 
Domenico  Contucci,  and  was  born  at  Monte  Sansavtno  near 
Arczzo,  whence  he  took  his  name,  which  is  usually  softened  to 
Sansovino.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Antonio  PoUaiuoIo,  and  at  first 
worked  in  the  purer  style  of  15th-century  Florence.  Hence  his 
early  works  are  by  far  the  best,  such  as  the  terra-cotta  altarpiece 
in  Santa  Chiara  at  Monte  Sansavino,  and  the  marble  reliefs  of 
the  "  Annunciation,"  the  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  a  "  Pieta," 
the  "  Last  Supper,"  and  various  statuettes  in  the  Corbinelli  chapel 
of  S.  Spirito  at  Florence,  all  executed  between  the  years  1488 
and  1492.  From  1491  to  1 500  Andrea  worked  in  Portugal  for  the 
king,  and  some  pieces  of  sculpture  by  him  still  exist  in  the 
monastic  church  of  Coimbra.  (See  Raczinski,  Les  Arts  en 
Portugal,  Paris,  1846,  p.  344.)  These  early  reliefs  show  strongly 
the  influence  of  Dohatello.  The  beginning  of  a  more  pagan  style 
is  shown  in  the  statues  of "  St  John  baptizing  Christ  "  over  the  east 
door  of  the  Florentine  baptistery.  This  group  was,  however, 
finished  by  the  weaker  hand  of  VIncenzo  Danti.  In  1502  he 
executed  the  marble  font  at  Volterra,  with  good  reliefs  of  the 
"  Four  Virtues  "  and  the  "Baptism  of  Christ."  In  1 505  Sansovino 
was  invited  to  Rome  by  Julius  II.  to  make  the  monuments  of 
Cardinal  Ascanio  Maria  Sforza  and  Cardinal  Girolamo  della 
Ro vere  for  t  he  retro-choir  of  S.  Maria  del  Popok>.  The  architect- 
ural parts  of  these  monuments  and  their  sculptured  foliage  are 
extremely  graceful  and  executed  with  the  most  minute  delicacy, 
but  the  recumbent  efligics  show  the  beginning  of  a  serious  decline 
in  taste.  These  tombs  became  models  which  for  many  years  were 
copied  by  most  later  sculptors  with  increasing  exaggerations  of 
thdr  defects.  In  15x2,  while  still  in  Rome,  Sansovino  executed 
a  very  beautiful  group  of  the  "  Madonna  and  Child  with  St  Anne," 
now  over  one  of  the  side  altars  in  the  church  of  S.  Agosiino. 
From  1513  to  1528  he  was  at  Lorcto,  where  he  cased  the  outside 
of  the  Santa  Casa  in  white  marble,  covered  with  reliefs  and 
statuettes  in  niches  between  engaged  columns;  a  small  part  of 
this  sculpture  was  the  work  of  Andrea,  but  the  greater  part  was 
executed  by  Montelupo,  Tribolo  and  others  of  his  assistants  and 
pupils.  Though  the  general  effect  is  rich  and  magnificent, 
the  individual  pieces  of  sculpture  are  both  dull  and  feeble.  The 
earlier  reliefs,  those  by  Sansovino  himself,  are  the  best. 

SANSOVINO.  JACOPO  (1477-1 570),  Italian  sculptor,  was  called 
Sansovino  after  his  master  Andrea,  his  family  name  being  Tatti. 
He  became  a  pupil  of  Andrea  in  1500,  and  in  1510  accompanied 
him  to  Rome,  devoting  himself  there  to  the  study  of  antique 
sculpture.  Julius  II.  employed  him  to  restore  damaged  statues, 
and  he  made  a  full-sized  copy  of  the  Laocoon  group,  which  was 
afterwards  cast  in  bronze,  and  Is  now  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence. 
In  15x1  he  returned  to  Florence,  and  began  the  statue  of  St 
James  the  Elder,  which  is  now  in  a  niche  in  one  of  the  great  piers 
of  the  Duomo.  He  carved  a  nude  figure  of "  Bacchus  and  Pan," 
now  in  the  Bargello,  near  the  "Bacchus"  of  Michelangelo,  from  the 
contrast  with  which  it  suffers  much.  Soon  afterwards  Jacopo 
returned  to  Rome,  and  designed  for  his  fellow-citizens  the  grand 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini,  which  was  carried  out  by 
Antonio  Sangallo  the  younger.  A  marble  group  of  the  "  Madonna 
and  Child,"  heavy  in  style,  now  at  the  west  of  S.  Agostino,  was  his 
next  important  work.  In  1527  Jacopo  fled  from  the  sack  of 
Rome  to  Venice,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Titian  and  Pietro 
Aretino;  henceforth  till  his  death  he  was  occupied  in  adorning 
Venice  with  magnificent  buildings  and  many  second-rate  pieces 
of  sculpture  Among  the  latter  Jacopo's  poorest  works  are  the 
colossal  statues  of  "Neptune  "  and  "  Mars  "  on  the  grand  staircase 
of  the  ducal  palace.  His  best  are  the  bronze  doors  of  the  sacristy 
of  St  Mark,  cast  in  1562;  inferior  to  these  are  the  series  of  six 
bronze  reliefs  round  the  choir  of  the  same  church.  In  1565  he 
completed  a  small  bronze  gate  with  a  graceful  relief  of  "  Christ 
surrounded  by  Angels";  this  gate  shuts  off  the  altar  of  the 
Reserved  Host  in  the  choir  of  St  Mark's. 
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Jacopo's  chief  claim  to  distinction  rests  upon  the  niimerous 
fine  Venetian  buildings  which  he  designed,  such  as  the  public 
library,  the  mint,  the  Scuola  della  Misericordia,  the  Palazzo  de' 
Cornari  and  the  Palazzo  Delfino,  with  its  magnificent  staircase — 
the  bst  two  both  on  the  grand  canal.  Among  his  ecclesiastical 
works  the  chief  were  the  church  of  S.  Fantino,  that  of  S.  Martino, 
near  the  arsenal,  the  Scuola  di  S.  Giovanni  degli  Schiavoni  and, 
finest  of  all,  the  church,  now  destroyed  (see  Venice),  of  S.  Gemi- 
niano,  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  Tuscan  and  Composite  orders 
used  with  the  graceful  freedom  of  the  Renaissance. 

In  154s  the  roof  of  the  public  library,  which  he  was  then  con- 
structing, fell  in;  on  this  account  he  was  imprisoned,  fined  and 
dismissed  from  the  ofiice  of  chief  architect  of  the  cathedral,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  by  a  decree  of  the  signoria  on  the 
7th  of  April  1539.  Owing  to  the  intervention  of  Titian,  Pictro 
Aretino  and  others,  he  was  soon  set  at  liberty,  and  in  1549  he 
was  restored  to  his  post.  He  did  good  service  for  St  Mark's  by 
encircling  its  failing  domes  with  bands  of  iron.  Sansovino's 
architectural  works  have  much  beauty  of  proportion  and  grace 
of  ornament,  a  little  marred  in  some  cases  by  an  excess  of  sculi>- 
tured  decoration,  though  the  carving  itself  is  always  beautiful, 
both  in  design  and  execution.  He  used  the  classic  orders  with 
great  freedom  and  tasteful  invention.  His  numerous  pupils 
were  mostly  men  of  but  little  talent. 

SANTA  ANA,  a  city  and  the  county-«eat  of  Orange  county, 
southern  California,  U.S.A.,  34  m.  S.E.  of  Los  Angeles.  Pop. 
(1900)  4933  (506  foreign-born);  (1910)  8429.  It  is  served  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Pacific  Electric  railways.  The  city  is  situated  about  10  m.  from 
the  ocean,  in  the  lower  western  foothills  of  the  Santa  Ana  moun- 
tains. There  are  numerous  artesian  wells  in  the  surrounding 
region,  and  there  is  a  good  irrigation  system.  (For  a  description 
of  the  irrigation  canal  see  Aqueduct.)  Santa  Ana  is  in  the 
orange,  lemon  and  walnut  region  of  southern  California,  and  in 
the  only  important  celery-growing  district  of  the  state;  the 
celery  is  grown  in  great  quantities  in  the  large  district  known  as 
the  "  Peatlands  "  (about  9  m.  from  the  city),  which  is  underlaid 
by  a  deposit  of  peat  from  x  to  100  ft.  deep.  Other  important 
products  of  the  coimty  are  petroleum,  barley,  sugar  beets, 
apricots  and  lima  beans.  Santa  Ana  was  first  platted  in  1869 
and  was  incorporated  in  1888.  Its  growtli 'since  1900  has  been 
rapid. 

SANTA  ANA,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Santa  Ana, 
Salvador,  50  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  San  Salvador.  Pop. (1905) 
about  48,000.  It  is  situated  about  aioo  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  a 
valley  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  which  arc  covered  by 
coffee  and  sugar  plantations  and  woods.  It  is  the  second  city 
of  the  republic  in  size,  and  has  broad  shady  streets  and  fine  open 
squares.  The  municipal  offices,  hospital,  literary  institute  and 
barracks  are  noteworthy  buildings,  and  the  parish  church, 
Doric  in  style,  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in  Central 
America.  Cigars,  pottery,  starch,  spirits,  sugar  and  various 
textiles  are  manufactured,  and  the  export  trade  in  coffee  and 
sugar  has  developed  rapidly  since  the  opening  in  1900  of  a  railway 
to  San  Salvador  and  the  Pacific  port  of  Acajutla. 

SANTA-ANNA,  ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  (1795-1876),  Mexican 
Soldier  and  politician,  was  born  at  Jalapa  in  the  province  of 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  3  ist  of  February  1 795.  He  was  neither  a  general 
nor  a  statesman,  nor  even  an  honest  man,  but  he  was  the  most 
conspicuous  and  continuously  active  of  the  military  adventurers 
who  filled  Spanish  America  with  violence  during  the  first  two 
generations  of  its  independence.  He  entered  the  colonial  army 
of  Spain  as  a  cadet  in  1810,  and  served  as  one  of  the  Creole 
supporters  of  the  Spanish  government  till  1821.  In  that  year 
Mexico  fell  away  from  the  mother  country.  Iturbide,  who  was 
master  of  the  country  for  the  time,  made  Santa-Anna  brigadier 
and  governor  of  La  Vera  Cruz.  Till  about  1835  he  pursued  the 
policy  of  keeping  his  hold  on  his  native  province  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  influencing  the  rest  of  the  country  by  alternately  supporting 
and  upsetting  the  central  government.  He  first  helped  to  ruin 
Ituri)ide,  who  wished  to  make  himself  emperor.  He  proclaimed 
the  Republic,  and  was  then  a  supporter  of  the  successful  federal 


party.  Federalism  suited  him  very  well  since  it  left  him  in 
command  of  Vera  Cruz.  In  1829  he  defeated  a  foolish  attempt  of 
the  Spaniards  to  reassert  their  authority  in  Mexico.  He  kept 
himself  in  reserve  till  events  gave  him  a  chance  to  upset  the 
president  of  the  day,  Bustamente,  whom  he  defeated  at  Casas 
Blancas  on  the  12th  of  November  1832.  He  could  now  have 
become  president  himscli,  but  preferred  to  rule  through  dummies. 
Now  that  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  become  master  he  became 
reactionary  and  abolished  the  federal  constitution.  This  led 
to  the  revolt  of  Texas,  which  was  full  of  settlers  from  the  United 
States.  Santa-Anna  invaded  Texas  and  gained  some  successes, 
but  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  at  San  Jacinto  on  the 
axst  of  April  1836.  The  Texans  had  a  good  excuse  for  shooting 
him,  as  he  conducted  war  in  a  ferocious  way.  They  preferred 
to  let  him  save  his  life  by  ordering  his  troops  to  evacuate  the 
country.  He  was  released  in  February  1837,  and  had  for  a  time  to 
"  retire  to  his  estates  "  in  Vera  Cna.  In  1838  the  French  govern- 
ment made  an  attack  on  the  town,  and  Santa-Anna,  by  a  display 
of  his  redeeming  virtue  of  personal  courage,  lost  a  leg  but  regained 
his  influence.  He  became  military  dictator  in  184  x ,  and  governed 
by  violence  till  he  was  driven  into  exile  by  mutiny  in  1845.  He 
fled  to  Cuba,  but  was  recalled  to  command  against  the  invading 
army  from  the  United  States  in  1846.  The  Americans  beat  him, 
and  once  more  (1848)  he  went  into  exile.  In  1853  he  was  recalled 
and  named  president  for  life,  with  the  title  of  Serene  Highness. 
In  less  than  two  years  he  was  again  overthrown  and  had  to  go 
abroad  in  August  1855.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  Santa- Anna  was 
hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  Mexico,  endeavouring  to  find  an 
opening  to  renew  his  old  adventures.  He  tried  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  the  French  and  the  United  States  to  see  if  they  would 
serve  his  turn.  But  he  had  outlived  his  time.  The  empty  title 
of  grand-marshal  given  by  Maximilian  was  all  he  gained.  When 
in  1867  he  attempted  to  head  a  rising,  he  was  captured  and 
condemned  to  death,  but  spared  on  the  ground  that  he  was  in 
his  dotage.  At  last,  worn  out  by  age,  he  accepted  an  amnesty 
and  returned  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  died  in  obscurity 
on  the  2oth  of  June  1876. 

Sfc  H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  the  Pacific  StaUs  of  Nortk  Amtrica, 
vols.  viii.  and  ix.  (San  Francisco,  1882-1890). 

SANTA  BARBARA,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Santa 
Barbara  county,  in  southern  California.  U.S.A.,  on  the  coast- 
plain  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Santa  Ynez  Mountains.  Pop. 
(1900)  6587(1143  foreign-born),  (1910)  11,659.  It  is  served  by 
the  Coast  Line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railway  system.  With 
picturesque  surroundings,  excellent  bathing  beach  and  ideal 
climate,  Santa  Barbara  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  health 
and  pleasure  resorts  of  California.  The  monthly  average  of  the 
mean  temperatures  for  23  years  (18S1-1903  inclusive)  varied 
from  53**  in  January  to  67^  in  August.  Nowhere  in  California 
is  plant  life  more  varied  and  beautiful;  in  the  vicinity  are  walnut, 
olive,  lemon  and  orange  groves.  North-west  of  the  city  are  the 
valuable  oil  fields  of  Santa  Barbara  county,  notably  the  Santa 
Maria  field,  6  nj.  S.  of  Santa  Maria,  and  the  region  between 
Lompoc  and  Santa  Maria,  first  developed  in  1903.  A  presidio 
(Spanish  military  post)  was  established  here  in  1782,  and  a 
Franciscan  mission,  by  Junipero  Scrra,  about  four  years  later. 
The  mission  building  is  well  preserved,  and  is  probably  the 
greatest  single  attraction  of  Santa  Barbara.  It  is  now  the 
Franciscan  headquarters  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  near  it  is  a 
Franciscan  college.  Immediately  behind  it  is  the  picturesque 
Mission  Canyon.  Santa  Barbara  took  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1829,  and  in  the  sectional  struggles  following  leaned  to  the  side 
of  Monterey  and  the  North.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Americans 
in  August  1846,  then  (without  bloodshed)  by  the  Califomians 
in  October,  and  again  definitively  by  the  American  forces  on  the 
27th  of  November  1846.  In  1850  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city, 
though  already  long  a  Mexican  "  dudad."  It  remained  off  the 
railway  route  until  1887. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  a  town  of  Iloilo  province,  island  of  Panay, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  S.E.  coast,  on  the  Jalaur  river,  a 
few  miles  N.  of  Iloilo,  the  capital  of  the  province.  Pop.  (1903), 
after  the  annexation  of  Z&rrag^,  Lucena,  Pavfa  and  LegaaCs, 
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37,631;  nbsequeatly  Pavfa  (pop.  in  1903,  5700)  was  annexed 
to  Jaio.  There  are  87  boxrios  or  villages  in  the  town,  only  three 
of  these  had  a  population  in  X903  exceeding  xooa  The  language 
b  Vtsayaa.  "nie  principal  industries  are  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
cane,  Indian  00m,  rice  cacao^  ooco-nut  palm  and  tobacco,  and 
the  raising  of  cattle. 

SAVTA  CATHARINA,  a  southern  maritime  state  of  BiazO, 
bounded  N.  by  Parani,  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  and  W.  by  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  the  Misiones  territory  of 
Afigentina.  Pop.  (1900)  320,289;  area  28,633  SQ>  n^  1^^ 
Sena  do  Mar  rises  not  far  from  the  coast  and  leaves  only  a 
narrow  coast  sone,  and  the  plateau  above  is  much  broken  with 
irregular  ranges  of  mountains.  The  coast  region,  though  in  the 
temperate  sone,  is  hot  and  humid.  It  is  den^dy  forested,  is 
broken  by  swamps  and  lagoons,  and  is  crossed  by  numerous 
short  breams  from  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  serras.  The  plateau 
is  less  denady  wooded,  but  has  some  highly  fertile  plains,  the 
aptn  campcs  being  partly  devoted  to  stock  raising.  Except  in 
the  malariotts  coast  aone,  the  climate  is  temperate,  bradng  and 
czoptionany  healthy.  The  drainage  is  westward  to  the  ParanA, 
the  rivers  being  tributaries  of  the  Iguassii,  which  forms  its 
northern  boundary,  and  of  the  Uruguay,  which  forms  its  southern 
boundary.  A  number  of  prospexous  German  colonies— the  largest 
and  best  kxiown  of  which  are  Blumenau,  Dona  Frandsca, 
JoinviDe,  Itajahy,  Brusque,  Dom  Pedro  and  Sfto  Bento— are 
devoted  chiefly  to  agxicultuxe.  There  is  no  cultivation  on  a  large 
scale,  as  in  Sfo  Paulo  and  the  northern  provinces.  Coffee  is 
produced  to  a  limited  extent.  Indian  ooxn,  beans,  onions,  fxuit 
and  mandioca  are  the  prindpal  products.  A  prominent  industry 
is  the  gathering  and  preparation  of  maU  or  Paraguayan  tea 
illex  paraiuayensis),  which  is  an  article  of  export.  The  mineral 
resources  indude  coal,  iron,  silver,  gold  and  petroleum,  the  first 
alone  is  mined.  The  only  railway  of  the  state,  the  Dona  Theresa 
Chintina,  runs  from  T.aguna,  at  the  mouth  ol  a  lagoon  of  that 
name  on  the  southern  coast,  northward  to  the  port  of  Imbituba 
(about  4  m.)  and  thence  westward  up  the  vaUey  of  the  Rio 
Tnbario  to  the  coal  fields  of  that  name  (69  m.).  The  coal  b  of 
inferior  quality  and  the  devdopment  of  the  inines,  which  were 
discovered  in  X84X ,  has  not  been  a  success.  A  later  investigation 
shows  that  there  are  beds  of  better  coal  at  a  greater  depth 
extending  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  to  Sfto  Paulo.  The  capital 
of  the  state  is  Floxianopolis  {q.t.)  also  called  Santa  Catharina  and 
Desterro,  and  its  other  towns  are  Blumenau,  Lages  (9356), 
Laguna  (7382),  JoinviUe  (x3,996),  lujahy  (8875),  Brusque  (8094), 
SSo  Josi  (xx,82o),  opposite  Floxianopolis,  TUbarSo  (5495)  and 
Sio  Frandsoo  (5583),  a  good  port  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  in  direct  communication  with  a  majority  of  the  German 
ooloniea. 

SAITTA  CLARA  (or  Viua-Clasa),  the  capital  of  Santa  Clara 
pcovince,  Cuba,  about  185  m.  (by  rail)  E.S.E.  of  Havana. 
Pop.  (X907)  x6,702.  It  is  situated  xiear  the  ceAtre  of  the  island, 
on  a  platMU,  between  tiro  small  streams,  and  is  served  by  the 
United  Railways  of  Havana  and  by  the  Cuba  and  the  Cuba 
Central  railways,  the  last  connecting  the  east  and  west  Unes  with 
the  north  and  south  coasts.  The  streets  are  straight  and  wide, 
and  there  axe  many  fine  buildings.  The  oldest  chuxdi  is  of  the 
last  third  of  the  x8th  centuxy.  The  dty  is  suxxounded  by  feitile 
plains,  which  are  cultivated  in  cane  or  devoted  to  grazing. 
Santa  Clara  was  founded  in  1689  by  a  band  of  schismatics  from 
Remedios. 

SAVTA  CRUZ,  AlVARO  DB  BAZAH,  ist  MAsqun  07  (1526- 
1588),  Spanish  admiral,  was  bom  at  Granada  on  the  12th  of 
December  1526,  of  an  andent  family  originally  settled  in  the  valley 
of  Baztan  hi  Navarre,  from  which  they  are  said  to  have  taken  their 
came.  Bis  grandfather,  Alvaro  do  Basan,  took  port  in  the 
conquest  of  Granada  from  the  Moors  fai  1492,  and  his  father, 
who  had  the  same  rhristian  name,  was  distinguished  in  the  service 
of  Charles  V.,  by  whom  he  was  made  general  of  the  galleys— or 
coemiaxuier-in-^ief  of  the  naval  forces  0^  the  crown  of  Spain 
m  the  Mediterranean.  The  future  admiral  followed  his  father 
hi  his  youth,  and  was  early  employed  in  high  oommaads.  He 
wasamemberof  themOitaxyorderof  Stiago.    In  x$64he  aided 


in  the  capture  of  Veles  de  Gomera,  commanded  the  division  of 
galleys  employed  to  blockade  Tetuan,  and  to  suppress  the  piracy 
carried  on  from  that  port.  The  service  is  said  to  have  been 
successfully  periormed.  Bazan  certainly  earned  the  confidence 
of  Philip  II.,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  galleys 
of  Naples  in  X568.  This  post  brought  him  into  close  rebtlons 
with  Don  John  of  Austria,  when  the  Holy  League  was  formed 
against  the  Turks  in  x  570.  During  the  operations  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (7th  of  October  1571),  Bazan 
was  always  in  favour  of  the  more  energetic  course.  In  the  battle 
he  commanded  the  reserve  division,  and  his  prompt  energy 
averted  a  disaster  when  Uluch  Ali,  who  commanded  the  left  wing 
of  the  Turks,  outmanoeuvred  the  commander  of  the  Christian 
right,  Giovanni  Andrea  Doria,  and  broke  the  allied  line.  He 
accompanied  Don  John  of  Austria  at  the  taking  of  Tunis  in  the 
foOowing  year.  When  Philip  IL  enforced  his  claim  as  heir  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal  hi  x  580-1 581,  Santa  Cruz  held  a  naval 
command.  The  prior  of  Crato,^  an  illegitimate  representative 
of  the  Portuguese  royal  family,  who  conductmi  Uie  popular 
resistance  to  the  annexation  of  the  country  by  Philip,  continued 
however,  to  hold  the  island  possessions  of  Portugal  in  the  Atlantic. 
He  was  supported  by  a  number  of  French  adventurers  under 
Philip  Strozzi,  a  Florentine  exile  in  the  service  of  France.  Santa 
Cruz  was  sent  as  admhal  of  the  Ocean  to  drive  the  pretender  and 
his  friends  away  in  1583.  His  victory  off  Terceixa  over  the 
Portuguese,  and  a  loose  confederation  of  adventurers  and  semi- 
pirates,  French  and  English,  dedded  the  struggle  hi  favour  of 
Spain.  Santa  Cruz,  who  recognized  that  England  was  the  most 
formidable  opponent  of  Spain,  became  the  zealous  advocate  of 
war.  A  letter  written  by  him  to  King  Philip  from  Angia  in 
Terodra,  on  the  9th  of  August  XS83,  contains  the  first  definite 
suggestion  of  the  Armada.  Santa  Crux  hixnaelf  was  to  have 
commanded.  His  plans,  schemes  and  estimates  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  documents  concerning  the  Armada 
collected  by  Don  Ces&reo  Duro.  The  hesitating  character  of  the 
king,  and  his  many  embarrassments,  political  and  financial, 
caused  many  delays,  and  left  Santa  Cruz  unable  to  act  with 
effect.  He  was  at  Lisbon  without  the  means  of  fitting  out  his 
fleet,  when  Drake  burnt  the  Spanish  ships  at  Cadiz  in  1587. 
The  independence  of  judgment  shown  by  Santa  Cruz  ended  by 
offending  the  king,  and  he  was  held  responsible  for  the  failures 
and  ddays  which  were  the  result  of  the  bad  management  of  his 
master.  His  death,  which  occurred  on  the  9th  of  February  1588 
at  Lisbon,  was  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  imjustified 
reproaches  of  the  king.  The  marquis  de  Santa  Cruz  was  the 
deagner  of  the  great  i^eons  which  were  employed  to  carry  the 
trade  between  Cadiz  and  Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico. 

The  documents  relating  to  the  Armada  have  been  collected  by 
Don  Cea&reo  Duro  in  La  Armada  Invenciblc,  and  he  gives  a  biography 
of  the  marouia  in  his  Cott^ista  de  las  Islas  Atorts.  A  teparate  li(e 
hat  been  published  by  Don  Angel  de  Altolaguirre.  There  are  various 
notices  of  Santa  Cruz  in  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwdl's  Don  John  oj 
Austria.  (D.  H.) 

SANTA  CRUZ,  an  eastern  department  of  Bolivia,  bounded 
N.  by  £1  Benf,  E.  by  Brazil,  S.  by  Chuquisaca  and  W.  by 
Chuquisaca and  Cochabamba.  Area  X4X,368  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1900) 
309>593f  (1906  estinutted)  234,743.  It  is  only  partly  explored. 
It  consists  of  a  great  plain  extending  eastwt^  from  the  base 
of  the  Andes  to  the  frontiers  of  Brazil,  broken  by  occasional 
isolated  hills,  and  in  the  N.E.  by  a  detached  group  of  low  sierras 
kjBOwn  collectively  under  the  name  Chiquitos,  which  bdong  to 
the  Brazilian  highlands  rather  than  to  the  Andes.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  department  is  an  upland  zone  belonging  to 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  here  the  Bolivian  settlements 
are  chiefly  ooncentrated.  The  Chiquitos  contain  a  number  of 
old  misilnnsi  now  occupied  almost  ezdusivdy  by  Indians.  The 
great  plains,  whose  general  devati<m  is  about  900  ft.  above  the 
sea,  are  so  levd  that  the  draiiuige  does  not  carry  off  the  water 
In  the  rainy  season,  and  immense  areas  are  flooded  for  months 
at  a  time.  Extendve  areas  are  permanently  swampy.  There 
are  forests  in  the  N.  and  W.,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  department 
consists  of  open  grassy  plains,  suitable  for  gnudng.  The  Llanos 
*  A  priory  of  the  Maltese  knights  of  St  John  of  JcrusaletB. 
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de.  Chiquitofl,  adjacent  to  the  sierras  of  that  name,  have  long  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  There  are  two  river  systems,  one  belonging 
to  the  Amazon  and  the  other  to  the  La  Plata  basins.  The  first 
bdudes  the  Guapay  or  Rio  Grande,  Piray  or  Sara,  Yapacani 
and  Marac6,  upper  tributaries  of  the  Mamor6,  and  the  San 
Miguel,  Blanco,  Baures  and  Faragua,  tributaries  of  the  Guapor6 — 
both  draining  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  department. 
In  the  extreme  east  a  number  of  streams  flow  eastward  into  the 
Paraguay,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Otuquis;  their  channels 
are  partly  hidden  in  swamps  and  lagoons,  llie  climate  of  the 
plains  is  hot  and  malarial,  and  the  xainfaU  heavy.  On  the 
Andean  dopes  the  temperature  is  more  agreeable.  Stock- 
raising  is  followed  to  some  extent  on  the  plains.  Otherproducts 
of  the  western  districts  are  sugar,  rum,  ptcao,  rice,  cotton,  coffee 
and  indigo.  Rubber  and  medicinal  products  are  also  exported. 
The  Guapay  is  navigable  for  small  boats  in  high  water,  and 
also  the  lower  courses  of  the  other  rivers  named,  but  they  are 
of  Uttle  service  except  in  the  transport  of  rubber.  The  principal 
markets  for  Santa  Cruz  products  are  in  the  Bolivian  dties  of  the 
Andes  where  sugar,  rum,  cacao  and  coffee  find  a  ready  sale. 
There  is  a  trade  route  across  the  plains  from  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra  to  Puerto  Suarez,  on  the  Paraguay,  and  the  Bolivian 
government  contracted  in  1908  for  a  railway,  between  these  two 
points  (about  497  m.)  but  the  traffic  is  inconsiderable. 

The  capital  and  only  large  town  of  the  department  is  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  SmutA  (pop.,  in  xqoo^  iSfilAl  in  1906,  estimated, 
30i535)i  on  the  Piray,  a  tributary  of  the  Mamor£,  1450  ft.  above 
sea-levd,  about  z6o  m.  in  a  straight  line  N.E.  of  Sucre.  It  is 
situated  on  a  lower  terrace  of  the  Andean  slope  in  a  highly  fertile 
district,  devoted  to  sugar-cane  and  stock-raising.  It  is  a  dusty, 
straggling,  frontier  town  with  rough  habitations  and  a  half- 
dvilized  population,  chiefly  Indians  and  mestizos.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop  and  has  a  partly  finished  cathedra^  seminary  and 
mission  station  for  the  Indians.  It  has  also  a  national  college. 
There  are  flour  mills,  sugar  mills,-  distilleries,  tanneries  and 
leather  manufactories.  The  original  site  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra 
was  in  the  uplands,  but  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site  about 
1590,  the  phrase  "  de  la  Sierra  "  being  kept.  It  has  been  used  as 
a  centre  for  missionary  work  among  the  Indians  and  as  a  centre 
of  trade.  Expeditions  to  the  B  razilian  frontier  or  to  the  Chiquitos 
missions  are  fitted  out  here,  and  it  is  the  objective  point  for  ej^>edi- 
tions  entering  Bolivia  from  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay. 

^AMTA  CRUZ,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Santa  Cruz  county, 
California,  U.SA.,  on  the  northern  headland  of  the  Bay  of 
Monterey,  about  75  m.  S.  of  San  Frandsco.  Pop.  (1900)  5659 
(X123  foreign-bom);  (1910)  x  1,146.  It  is  served  by  the  Southern 
Padfic  railway.  Santa  Cruz  is  a  popular  seaside  resort.  The  site 
of  the  dty,  which  spreads  back  over  bluffs  and  terraces  to  the 
foothills  of  the  mountains  (3000-3800  ft.  in  altitude),  is  very 
picturesque,  and  the  scenery  in  the  environs  beautiful.  HiUs  nearly 
enclose  Uie  dty,  protecting  it  from  the  ocean  fogs.  Monterey 
Bay  has  a  remarkable  variety  of  fish;  and  there  is  a  laxge  fish 
hatchery  near  the  dty.  Fruits  in  great  variety  are  grown  in  the 
valley  and  foothills.  The  moimtains  are  covered  with  one  of  the 
noblest  redwood  forests  of  the  state — the  only  one  south  of  San 
Francisco;  two  groves,  the  Sempervirens  Park  (4000  acres) 
and  the  Fremont  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  5  m.  from  Santa  Cruz,  have 
been  permanently  preserved  by  the  state.  A  Franciscan  mission 
was  established  at  Santa  Cruz  in  X791  and  secularized  in  1834, 
but  was  later  destroyed.  A  pueblo  or  villa  called  Brandforte, 
one  of  the  least  important  of  the  Spanish  settlements  (now  a 
fluburb  of  Santa  Cruz),  was  founded  in  the  vidnity  in  1797, 
and  before  the  American  conquest  was  merged  with  the  settle- 
ment that  had  grown  up  about  the  mission.  The  flag  of  the 
United  States  was  raised  over  Santa  Cruz  in  July  z  846.  The  dty 
was  chartered  in  X876. 

SAMTA  CRUZ,  an  archipelago  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the 
division  of  Melanesia,  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  scattered 
group  of  small  volcanic  islands,  irregularly  disposed  from  N.W. 
to  S.E.  between  8"  3x'  and  ii*  40'  S.,  165"  38'  and  i68'  E. 
The  total  land  area  is  380  sq.  m.,  and  the  population  is  estimated 
at  500a 


At  the  north-western  extremity,  aqiaiated  by  a  deep  diaoael 
from  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  foUowing  idands  axe  durtered:  the 
Duff  and  Matema  or  Swallow  groups,  Analc^,  Tinakula  or  Volcano 
Island  and  others;  from  thew  a  nn^  chain  curves  &E.  and  then 
E..  consisting  of  Niteodi  or  Santa  Cnu,  the  lainst  island,  Tupua  or 
Edgecomb^  vanikoro  (Recbeidie),  Tucopia.  Aauda  (Chmy)  and 
Fataka  (Mitie).  In  Vanikoro  then  are  volcanic  mountains  up  to 
3030  ft.  in  hdgfat,  and  Tinakula  is  a  oonstantly  active  volcano  <d 
2200  ft.  Nttendibof  less  elevation  (1215  ft.  at  the  hip;hest).  Cocal 
reefs  are  not  extensive,  cxisepting  thoK  surrounding  Vanikore. 
The  islands  are  densdy  wooded,  and  have  a  floca  akin  to  that  of 
New  Guinea.  The  land  fauna  is  vety  scanty;  that  of  the  sea  ex- 
tremdy  rich  and  valuable  to  the  natives,  who  are  skilled  fisfaermen 
and  navigators.  The  dimate  b  hot  and  humid,  and  storms  ace 
frequent.  The  natives  are  of  Papuan  stock,  with  an  intemiiztttre 
of  other  blood ;  but  an  exception  is  found  in  the  Duff  group,  Tuoopia 
and  Anuda,  which  are  inhabited  by  pure  Polynesians.  The  natives 
live  in  villages  (sometimes  fortifico).  In  the  past  they  have  proved 
treacherous,  and  cannibalism  b  not  extinct.  The  work  of  nussioo- 
aries,  however,  has  borne  good  f luit.  The  Islands  are  iaduded  in 
the  British  protectoriste  of  the  Southern  Solomons.  Some  trade  in 
copra  b  carried  on. 

The  islands  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniard  Alvaio  Mendafia 
in  x  595,  in  which  year  he  attempted  to  found  a  colony  on  Nitendi, 
but  died  there  on  the  x8th  of  October.  In  1767  Philip  Carteret 
visited  the  aidiipelago,  and  caUed  it  the  Queen  Chaxlotte  IsUnds, 
a  name  still  sometimes  used.  During|the  next  century,  owing 
to  the  practice  of  kidnapping  them  as  labouren,  the  nativet 
became  so  much  embittexed  against  foreignen  that  in  X87X  they 
murdered  Bishop  John  Coleridge  Patteson  on  Nukapu,  Mie  of 
the  Swallow  group.  In  1875  James  Graham  Goodenotigh, 
conunodore  of  the  Australian  station,  was  shot  with  a  poisoned 
arrow  on  Nitendi  during  a  cruise,  axid  died  of  hb  wouxmL 
Patteson's  murder,  however,  had  roused  public  feeling  in 
England;  steps  were  taken  to  regulate  the  labour  traffic,  and 
subsequently  Bishop  John  Sdwyn  was  able  to  fttahlish  friendly 
relations  with  the  natives.  He  erected  the  cross  whidx  coixh 
memorates  hb  pfedecessor  on  Nukapo.  The  British  protectMnte 
was  declared  in  1898. 

SAMTA  CRUZ,  diief  town  and  capital  of  the  province  of  La 
T^agiina,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  on  the  S.E.  shore  of  Tjgiina 
de  Bay,  about  35  m.  S.E.  of  Manila.  Pop.  of  the  munidpality 
(X903)  12,747.  Santa  Cruz  has  numerous  fine  buildings  and  a 
lai^  trade  with  Manila  by  way  <rf  the  lake  and  Pasig  river. 
Agriculture  and  manufacturing  are  important  pursuits,  the 
town  being  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  palm  wixie.  The 
language  b  Tagalog. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DB  TBHBRIFIk  or  Ds  Santugo,  a  seaport  and 
the  capital  of  Teneriffe  axxi  of  the  Canary  Islands;  in  28^  28*  N. 
and  x6*x 5' W.,  on  the  east  coast.  Pop.  (X900)  38,4x9.  Santa  Cms 
b  the  residence  of  the  govemor-gencaral  of  the  Canaries,  the  dvil 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  Teneriffe  district,  and  the  mflitary 
governor  of  the  island.  It  occupies  a  small  phun  bounded  1^ 
rugged  volcanic  rocks,  and  seamed  by  watercourses  which  are 
dry  almost  throughout  the  year.  Scarcdy  any  vegetation, 
except  cactuses  and  euphorbias,  b  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.  Almost  the  entire  town  was  rebuilt  in  the  X9th  century, 
when  its  poptilation  more  than  trebled.  The  houses  are  generally 
low,  with  flat  roofs;  those  of  the  better  daas  are  large,  with  a 
courtyard  in  the  oaiddle,  planted  with  shrubs  in  the  Spanish 
fashion.  There  are  many  good  public  buildixigs,  induding  a 
school  of  lULvigation,  techniol  institute,  library,  natural  hbtoxy 
museum  and  hospital.  An  aqueduct  s  m.  long  brings  pure 
water  from  the  mountains  of  the  interior.  Dxpxnedaries  from 
the  adjacent  isbmds  of  Lanzarote  and  Fuerteventun  are  used 
to  convey  merchandise  and  in  agricultural  operations.  The  town 
b  defended  by  modem  forts,  but  its  andent  batteries  have  also 
been  preserved.  It  was  bombarded  by  the  British  fleet  under 
Blake  in  x6s7,  and  by  Nelson,  who  lost  hb  arm  durixig  the  attack, 
in  X797.  Some  British  flags  lost  on  that  occasion  hang  in  one  of 
the  churches.  The  anchorage  b  good,  and  a  mole  facilitates 
landing.  Santa  Cruz  b  an  important  coaling  station  and  com* 
merdal  centre.    (See  Canasy  Islanus.) 

SANTA  F^  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  U.S.A.,  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Santa  F6  county,  about  20  m.  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
339  OIL  N.  of  £1  Paso,  Texas.  ,  Pop.  (1900)  5603,  (256  focdgii* 
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bonaiid466lDdiuis);(i9io)  S079.  Santa  F6  it  aervtd  by  the 
AtchisoD,  Topeka  &  Santa  Ti,  the  Deaver  &  Rio  Grande,  and 
the  New  Mesico  Central  nilways.  The  dty  lies  about  7000  ft. 
above  the  aeayat  the  foot  of  the  sonthern  extremity  of  the  Rocky 
Hoantaias,  in  the  Sangxe  de  Cristo  range.  Its  climate  is  dry, 
eqaable  anid  healthy;  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  49°  F., 
and  the  mean  annual  raiMall  I4*a  in.  The  hills  surrounding  the 
dty  00  an  tides  shdter  it  from  the  sandstorms  which  afflict  some 
parts  of  New  Mexico,  and  its  pleasant  dimate,  attractive  moun- 
tain aocnery  and  historical  interest  make  it  a  favourite  resort. 

Santa  F4  is  buik  round  a  plasa  or  square.  Crooked  streets, 
botdcicd  with  low  adobe  houses,  are  characteriitic  of  the  older  part 
of  the  dty  and.  give  an  impceMon  of  antiquity.  Around  the  plasa 
and  clsewhcie  in  the  dty,  however,  the  Mexican  style  of  architecture 
has  giveo  way  to  the  American.  The  |rfaza  itself  had  been  coo- 
verted  from  a  barren,  sandy  square  into  a  well-shaded  park,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Trade,  an  unique  institution, 
wfakh  also  controls  the  public  library,  housed  In  a  brick  and  stone 
building  (1907)  in  the  Misnott  style  of  architecture.  Within  the 
piaxa  are  a  monument  to  the  roldien  who  fell  in  New  Mexico  during 
the  Civil  War  and  the  Indian  wars,  a  stone  marldng  the  spot  where 
the  fint  American  flag  was  rslsed  by  General  Kearny  in  1846,  and 
~  *^ — oe  drinking  fountain  erected  as  a  memorial  to  John  fiaptist 
(1814-1888),  the  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  (1853)  and 
(1875)  of  Santa  F&  Fadng  the  plaza  is  the  old  Governor's 
a  low,  spreading,  adobe  structure,  erected  early  in  the  17th 
oentttiy,  but  paftiaUy  destroyed  in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680  and 
later  restorea.  It  was  occupied  continuouslsr  by  the  Spanish. 
Mencan  and  American  governon  of  New  Mexico  until  190Q,  and 
houses  the  historical  museum  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
Mexico  (founded  in  1850,  incorporated  in  1880),  the  School  of 
American  Archaeology  and  the  New  Mexico  Museum  of  Archaeology, 
in  this  building  (general  Lew  Wallace  (governor  1878-1881 )  wrote  the 
coadoding  chaptera  to  Ben  Bur,  San  Migud  chapel  was  built 
probably  m  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  was  destroyed  in  1680, 
and  was  rebuilt  in  1710.  but  has  been  greatly  altered  in  recent  times. 
The  church  of  Nuestm  Sefiors  de  Guadalupe  (modernired  with  a 
shiagje  roof  and  a  wooden  stee|de)  oomains  interesting  paintings 
amd  antique  wood<arvinn.  The  cathedral  of  San  Fnndaco, 
thoc^  not  oomi>leted,  has  neen  used  as  a  place  of  worship  Mnce 
about  188a  In  its  walls  is  incorporated  part  of  a  church  erected, 
it  is  thought,  in  1627.  Also  of  interest  are  the  Rosario  chapel ;  the 
rained  earthworks  of  Fort  Marcy,  north  of  the  dty,  constructed  by 
Gen^rsl  Kearny  in  1846;  the  ruins  of  the  Garita,  an  old  Spanish 
foctificatiao  used  as  a  custom  house  under  the  Mexican  government : 
the  so-called  **  oldest  house,"  a  dilapidated  adobe  structure  claimed 
to  be  the  oldest  building,  continuously  inhabited,  in  the  United 
States:  the  state  library;  and  the  natwnal  cemetery,  in  which  loss 
American  soldiera  are  buried. 

Amoog  the  public  buildings  and  institutions  are  the  state 
capitol,  the  executive  mansion  ri909)>  the  Federal  building  (in  front 
of  which  is  a  monument'to  Kit  Carson),  the  county  court  house,  a 
National  Guard  armoury,  a  Federal  industrial  boarding  school  for 
Indians  (with  y>o  pupils  in  1908)  and  Saint  CAthetuutt  Industrial 
School  for  Indans  (Roman  Catholic).  About  7  m.  east  of  the  city 
is  the  Pecos  Forest  Reserve,  across  which  the  Territory  undertook 
the  building,  with  convict  labour,  of  a  "  scenic  highway  "  from 
Santa  F^  to.Las  V^as.  In  Pajarito  Park,  20  m.  west  of  Sanu  F6, 
are  ssaay  prdiistonc  cave,  din  and  communal  dwellings,  and  near 
the  dty  are  several  prehistoric  mounds. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Santa  F6  are  brick,  pottery  (maoe  by 
Pueblo  Indians),  and  filigree  jewelry  (made  by  Mexican  artisans). 
The  sosronnding  country  is  devoted  to  agriculture  and  mining, 
cfaaeAy  lor  coal. 

Sanu  F6  is  oonddefed  the  oldest  dty  save  one  (St  Augustine, 
Florida)  in  the  United  States.  A  settlement,  known  as  San 
Gabriel,  was  planted  at  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Chama  and  the 
Rio  Grande  by  Juan  de  Oflate  in  1598,  and  about  1605,*  some 
30  m.  S.E.,  Sanu  Ft,  officially  the  ViUa  Real  de  SanU  F£  de  San 
FraaoKO,  was  founded  on  the  site  of  a  deserted  Indian  pueblo 
and  became  the  seat  of  the  government  of  New  Mexico.  In 
1630  It  contained  a  population  of  250  Spaniards,  700  Indians 
and  about  50  half-breeds.  In  August  1680  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
cmbttteicd  by  the  exactions  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
anthodties,  revolted  (see  New  Mexico:  History).  Four  hundred 
Spaniards  were  massacred,  and  the  remainder  took  refuge  in 
Sanu  Ft,  where  they  were  dosely  besieged.  On  the  aist  of 
August,  while  the  Indians  were  demoralized  by  a  sortie  from  the 
^urison,  the  town  was  evacuated,  and  the  inhabiUnts  made  a 


'The  exact  date  of  the  founding  of  Santa  Fh  is  not  known,  but 
the  best  opinkm  haa  fixed  the  date  between  1604  and  1608,  and 
favottis  the  yaar  1605. 


six  wecka'  Journey  down  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  misnon  of 
Guadalupe,  near  the  modem  £1  Paso,  Texas.  The  Indians  then 
took  poflsession,  destroyed  the  crops,  churches  and  archives,  and 
revived  their  pagan  ceremonies.  Several  imsuocessful  attempts 
were  made  to  regain  the  town,  but  finally,  in  September  169s, 
Diego  de  Vargas  quietly  secuxed  the  fresh  submission  of  the 
Indians.  In  December  1693  a  new  Spanish  cobny  of  auout  800 
persons  arrived.  There  were  two  other  Indian  revolts,  in  1694 
and  in  1696.  During  the  iSth  century  a  considerable  trade  in 
sheep,  wool,  wine  and  pdts  devdoped,  chiefly  with  Chihuahua 
and  with  the  Indians  of  the  plains.  After  the  independence  of 
Mexico  Santa  F£  became  the  centre  of  a  growing  commerce  with 
the  United  States,  conducted  at  first  by  pack  animals,  and  later 
by  wagon  trains  over  the  old  Santa  Ft  TtaO  leading  south-west 
from  Independence,  Kansas  City,  and,  in  earlier  yean,  other 
places  in  Missouri,  to  Santa  Ft.  On  the  18th  of  August  1846, 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  Santa  Ft  was  occupied  by  an  American  force  under 
(jeneral  S.  W.  Kearny.  The  Mexicans  revolted  a  few  months 
later,  and  the  newly  appointed  governor,  Charles  Bent,  and  a 
number  of  American  sympathizers  were  assassinated;  but  the 
rising  was  quickly  suppressed.  In  1847  the  first  En^ish  news- 
paper in  New  Mexico  was  established  at  Santa  Ft,  and  an 
English  school  was  founded  in  1848.  Santa  Ft  remained  the 
capital  when  a  Territorial  government  was  inaugurated  in  1851. 
The  arrival  of  the  first  railway  train,  on  the  9th  of  February 
1880,  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Santa  Ft,  which  until 
then  had  remained  essentially  a  Mexican  town;  but  with  the 
discontinuance  of  the  wagon  caravans  over  the  old  trail,  it  lost  its 
importance  as  the  entrep6t  for  the  commerce  of  the  South-west. 

See  the  sketch  by  F.  W.  Hodge  in  Historic  Towns  ef  Iko  Weslem 
States  (New  York,  1901),  edited  by  Lyman  P.  POwell;  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft. History  of  Artsona  and  New  Mexico  (San  Francisco,  1884); 
and  Henry  Inman,  The  Oid  Santa  Ft  Trail  (New  York,  1897). 

SANTA  F^  a  central  province  of  Argentina,  bounded  N.  by 
the  Chaco  territory,  E.  by  Entre  Rios  and  Corrientes,  S.  by 
Buenos  Aires,  and  W.  by  O>rdoba  and  Santiago  dd  Estcro. 
Area,  50,916  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1895)  397,188,  (1904  estimated) 
640,755.  Santa  Ft  bdongs  to  the  great  pampa  region  of  Argen- 
tina, and  has  no  wooded  districts  in  the  south  except  on  the 
river  courses.  In  the  N.  which  is  borderland  to  the  Gran  Chaco 
region,  there  are  extensive  forests,  intermingled  with  grassy 
campos.  The  surface  is  a  levd  aUuvial  plain,  with  a  saline 
substratum  at  no  great  depth.  Salt  is  found  on  the  surface  over 
large  areas,  and  throughout  the  province  the  water  is  brackish 
1 5  to  20  ft.  bdow  the  surface.  The  soil,  however,  produces  wheat, 
com,  alfalfa,  linseed  and  other  crops  in  abundance.  Stock- 
raising  (cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine)  is  also  an  important 
industry,  with  the  related  industries  of  butter  and  cheese-making, 
meat-curing  and  hud-refining.  Many  colonies  have  been  made, 
especially  near  the  provincial  capital.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  provinces  in  the  republic,  in  spite  of  notorious  mis- 
government.  The  Parani  forms  its  eastern  bdimdary  for 
about  435  m.,  and  provides  unfailing  transport  facilities.  The 
great  river  is  broken  into  many  channels,  forming  islands  and 
sand  bars  which  are  constantly  changing  their  outlines.  It 
recrives  two  large  tributaries  flowing  across  the  province — the 
Salado,  the  upper  course  of  which  is  called  the  Pasage  and 
Juramento  (the  last  given  to  commemorate  the  circumstance 
that  the  oath  to  wrest  their  independence  from  Spain  was  sworn 
on  its  banks  in  18x6),  and  which  enters  the  Santa  Ft  channd  of 
the  Parani  near  the  capital;  and  the  Carcaraf^,  or  Carcarafial, 
whose  sources  are  in  the  Cordoba  sierras.  The  northern  districts 
afe  well  watered  by  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Salado.  The 
railway  communications  of  the  province  are  good,  comprising 
the  trunk  lines  of  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario  railway  with 
its  extension  to  Tucuman,  which  crosses  the  province  from 
S.E.  to  N.W.;  the  Central  Argentine  from  Rosario  to  Cordoba, 
and  to  Buenos  Aires;  the  Cordoba  Central;  Santa  Ft  to  Tucu- 
man; and  the  Provinda  de  Santa  Fi;  a  network  of  smsll  lines 
connects  all  the  important  towns;  and  the  Buenos  Aires  and 
Padfic  which  aosses  near  its  southern  boundary.    The  river 
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ports  having  railway  connexions  are  Reconquista,  Santa  F£, 
Colaatint,  Coronda,  Puerto  Gomes,  San  Lorenzo,  Rosario  and 
Villa  Constitud6n.  The  capital  is  Santa  F£,  and  other  important 
towns  are  Rosario,  Esperanza  (pop.  1904  estimated  10,000),  San 
Lorenzo  (7000),  Rafaela,  Ocampo,  Galvez,  Cafiada  de  Gomez 
and  Villa  Casilda. 

SANTA  Ft,  a  dty  of  Argentina  and  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  name,  on  the  Santa  F6  channel  of  the  Parani  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Salado,  about  299  m.  N.W.  of  Buenos  Aires.  Fop. 
(1895)  34,755,  (1904  estimated)  33,200.  It  is  built  on  a  sandy 
plain  little  above  the  river  levd.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  and 
contains  a  cathedral,  bishop's  palace,  Jesuits*  college  and  church 
dating  from  1654,  the  cabildo  or  town  hall  facing  on  the  principal 
square  and  provincial  government  buildings.  The  town  is  less 
modem  in  appearance  than  Rosario,  and  has  a  number  of  old 
residences  and  educational  and  charitable  institutions.  It  is  a 
port  of  call  for  small  river  steamers  and  is  in  ferry  communication 
with  Parani  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  ParadL  Its  shipping 
port  for  larger  steamers  is  at  Colastin^,  on  a  deeper  channel, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  raO.  Santa  ¥€  also  has  railway 
communication  with  Rosario,  Cordoba,  Tucuman  and  the 
frontier  of  the  Chaoo. 

Santa  F6  was  founded  by  Juan  de  Gaiay  in  1573,  and  was 
designed  to  secure  Spanish  communications  between  Asunci6n 
and  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata.  It  has  been  the  centre  of  much 
political  intrigue,  but  its  growth  has  been  very  slow.  In  1852 
a  constituent  congress  met  there,  and  in  x86o  a  national  con- 
vention for  the  revision  of  the  constitution. 

SAMTAL  (or  Sonthal)  PARQANAS,  THBi  a  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  Bhasalpur  division  of  Bengal.    Area  5470  sq.  m. 

In  the  east  a  sharply  defined  belt  of  hills  stretches  for  about 
100  m.  from  the  Gan^  to  the  river  Naubil ;  wert  of  this  a  rolling 
tract  of  long  ridges  with  intervening  depressions  covers  about  2500 
sq.  m. ;  while  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  alluvial  country  about  1 70  m. 
long,  lying  for  the  most  part  along  the  loop  line  of  the  East  Indian 
railway.  The  Rajmahal  hills  occupy  an  area  of  1366  sq.  m.;  they 
nowhere  exceed  2000  ft.  There  are  several  other  hill  ran|^  which 
with  few  exceptions  are  covered  almost  to  their  summits  with  dense 
jungle ;  they  are  all  difficult  of  access.  There  are,  however,  numerous 
passes  through  all  the  ranges.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  in  almost 
all  parts,  but  of  inferior  quality.  The  alluvial  tract  has  the  damp 
heat  and  moist  soil  characteristic  of  Bengal,  while  the  undulating 
and  hilly  portions  are  swept  by  the  hot  westerly  winds  of  Behar, 
and  are  very  cool  in  the  winter  months.  The  annual  rainfall  averages 
52  in.  In  1901  the  population  was  1.809,737,  showing  an  increase 
of  3%  in  the  decade. 

The  Santals,  who  give  their  name  to  the  district,  are  the  most 
numerous  aboriginal  tribe  in  Bengal;  they  work  the  coal-mines 
of  Raniganj  and  Karharbari  and  migrate  to  the  tea-gardens  of 
Assam.  In  1832  officials  were  deputed  to  demarcate  with  solid 
masonry  pillars  the  present  area  of  the  Daman-i-Koh,  or  "  skirts 
of  the  hills."  The  permission  to  Santals  to  settle  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  lower  slopes  stimulated  Santal  inunigration  to  an 
enormous  extent.  The  Hindu  money-lender  soon  made  his 
appearance  among  them,  and  caused  the  rebellion  of  1855-56. 
"Die  insurrection:  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  form  of  administra- 
tion congenial  to  the  immigrants;  and  a  land  settlement  has 
since  been  carried  out  oA  conditions  favourable  to  the  occupants 
of  the  soil.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  and  the  Scandinavian 
Home  Mission  have  been  very  successful,  especially  in  promoting 
education.  The  district  is  traversed  by  both  the  chord  and  loop 
lines  of  the  East  Indian  railway.  It  contains  the  old  Mahom- 
medan  dty  of  Rajmahal  and  the  modem  commercial  mart  of 
Sahibganj,  both  on  the  Ganges;  and  also  the  Hindu  place  tff 
pilgrimage  of  Deogarh,  which  is  important  enough  to  have  a 
branch  railway.  The  administrative  headquarters  are  at 
Dumka,  or  Naya  Dumka:  pop.  (1901)  5326. 

See  F.  B.  Bradley-Birt.  Tlu  Story  0/  Uie  Indian  Upland  (1905). 

SAMTAIS,  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  Bengal,  who  have  given  their 
name  to  the  Santal  Parganas  (q.v.).  Tlieir  early  history  is  un- 
known; but  it  is  certain  that  they  have  not  occupied  their 
present  home  for  longer  than  a  century,  having  migrated  from 
Hazaribagh,  and  they  are  still  moving  on  into  Northem  Bengal. 
Their  total  number  in  all  India  is  nearly  two  millions.  They 
speak  a  language  of  the  Munda  or  Kolarian  family. 


The  Santals  as  a  race  care  little  for  permanent  homes.  They  are 
not  true  nomads,  but  they  like  to  be  *  on  the  move."  In  the  low- 
lands they  are  agriculturists;  in  the  jungles  and  on  the  mountains 
they  are  skilful  hunten,  bows  and  arrows  being  their  chief  weapons; 
on  the  highlands  they  are  cattle  breeders.  But  if  fond  of  change  the 
Santals  like  comfort,  and  their  villages  are  neat,  dean  and  well 
built,  usually  in  an  isolated  position.  Their  social  arrangementa  are 
patriarchal.  In  every  village  is  a  headman  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  the  founder  of  the  village.  A  deputy  looks  after  details ; 
a  special  officer  has  charge  of  the  children's  morals,  and  there  is  a 
Watchman.  Physically  the  Santals  are  not  prepossessing.  The  face 
is  round  and  blubbery;  the  cheekbones  moderately  prominent; 
eyes  full  and  straight,  nose  broad  and  depressed,  mouth  large  and 
lips  full,  hair  straight,  black  and  coarse.  The  general  appearance 
approxinutes  to  the  negroid  type.  They  are  somewhat  below  the 
average  hdght  of  the  Hindus.  They  are  divided  into  twdve  tribes. 
In  character  they  are  a  bright,  joy-loving  people,  boq>iuble  and 
seizings  every  chance  of  a  feast.  ''  They  have  ndther  the  sullen 
disposition  nor  the  unconquerable  laziness  of  the  very  old  hill- 
tribes  of  central  India,"  writes  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  in  Annals  ef  Rural 
Bengal  (1868).  **  They  have  carried  with  them  from  the  plains  a 
love  of  order,  a  genial  humanity,  with  a  certain  degree  of  dvUization 
and  agricultural  habits.  Their  veiy  vices  are  the  vices  of  an  op- 
pressed and  driven-out  people  who  nave  lapsed  from  a  higho-  state, 
rather  than  those  of  savages  who  have  never  known  better  things.'* 
Each  village  has  its  priest  who  has  Unds  assigned  to  him;  out  of 
the  profits  he  must  twice  a  year  feast  the  people.  At  the  Sohrai 
feast — the  "  harvest-home  " — in  December,  the  headman  entertains 
the  villagers,  and  the  cattle  are  anointed  and  daubed  with  vermilion 
and  a  share  of  the  rioe-beer  is  given  to  each  animal.  The  Santals 
have  many  gods  whose  attributes  are  ill-defined,  but  whose  festivals 
are  strictly  observed.  Marang  Bum,  the  great  spirit,  b  the  ddty 
to  whom  sacrifices  are  made  at  the  Sohrsi.  Among  some  Santals, 
s.f.  in  Chota  Nagpur^  Sing  Bonga,  the  sun,  is  the  supreme  deity  to 
whom  sacrifices  are  made.  Generally  there  is  no  -dennlte  idea  of  a 
beneficent  god,  but  countless  demons  and  evil  spirits  are  propitiated, 
and  ancestors  are  worshipped  at  the  Sohrai  festival.  There  b  a  vague 
idea  of  a  future  life  where  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  employed  in  the 
ceaseless  toil  of  grinding  the  bones  of  past  generations  into  a  dust 
from  which  the  gods  may  recreate  children.  In  some  vtllajBes  the 
Santals  join  with  the  Hindus  in  ^ebrating  the  Durga  Puja  fesdvaL 
In  the  eastern  districts  the  tiger  b  wonhipped.  For  a  Santal  to  be 
swora  on  a  tiger-sldn  b  the  most  solemn  01  oaths.  The  Santak  are 
omnivorous,  but  they  will  not  touch  rice  cooked  by  a  Hindu.  Santal 

K rents  undergo  purification  five  days  after  childbirth.  Santals 
ve  adopted  as  a  rite  the  tonsure  of  children.  Child  marriage  b  not 
practised,  and  the  young  people  make  love  matches,  but  toe  se^s 
are  exogamous  as  a  rule.  Santals  seldom  have  more  than  one  wife 
and  she  b  always  treated  kindly.  An  open  space  in  front  ol  the 
headman's  house  is  set  apart  for  dandng,  which  b  very  daborate 
and  excellent.  The  flute,  upon  which  they  play  wdl,  is  the  chief 
Santal  instrument.  The  Santals  bum  their  dead,  and  the  few 
charred  bones  remaining  are  taken  by  the  next  of  Ian  in  a  basket 
to  the  Daraodar,  the  sacred  river  of  the  Santab  in  Hasariborii 
district,  and  left  where  the  current  b  strongest  to  be  carried  to  the 
ocean,  the  traditional  origin  and  resting  place  of  the  Santal 
race. 

See  E.  Tulte  Dalton,  Descripiive  Ethnology  of  Bengal  (Calcutta, 
1872) :  F.  B.  Bradley-Birt,  The  Story  of  an  Indian  Upland  (1905). 

8AMTA  MARIA  (Da  Bocca  do  Monte),  an  inland  town  o£ 
Brazil,  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  162  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Margem  do 
Taquaxy,  the  railway  terminus  for  Porto  Alegre  (1908),  about 
80  m.  by  water  N.W.  of  that  dty.  Pop.  (1900)  13,628.  Santa 
Maria,  which  lies  382  fL  above  the  sea,  b  the  commercial  centre 
of  a  rich  dbtrict  on  the  slopes  of  short  mountain  ranges,  one  of 
which,  the  Serra  do  Pinhal,  forms  the  water  parting  between  the 
eastern  and  western  river  systems  of  the  state.  There  are 
prosperous  colonies  in  its  vicinity,  induding  one  founded  by  the 
Jewish  Colonisation  Association  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Hirsch  Fund.  The  industries  of  thb  region  indude  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat,  Indian  c6m,  rice,  mandioca,  beans,  grapes  (fw 
wine),  nuts,  olives  and  tobacco,  and  stock-raising.  The  town 
derives  its  chief  importance,  however,  from  its  becoming  the 
junction  of  the  Porto  Alegre  to  Uruguayana,  and  the  Santa 
Maria  to  Pasao  Fundo  railways.  In  1905  the  national  and  state 
governments  leased  to  the  "  Compagnie  Auadliaire  de  Chemin  de 
Fer  au  Br£sa"  the  Rio  Grande  to  Bag£,  the  Porto  Alegre  to 
Uruguayana,  the  Santa  Maria  to  Passo  Fundo,  and  the  Porto 
Alegre  to  Nova  Hamburgo  railways,  with  thdr  branches  and 
connexions,  and  it  was  dedded  to  establish  the  general  admini- 
stration offices  for  the  whole  system  at  Santa  Maria.  The  Aopt 
and  offices  of  the  Porto  Alegre  to  Uruguayana  line  had  been 
removed  to  that  place  in  1902. 
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fiRTAIARIADlUOODIA.  a  vOLige  of  Sidly.  in  the  province 
of  Caunia,  18  m.  N.W.  of  Catania  by  rail,  on  the  S.W.  slopes  of 
Mount  Etna.  Pop.  (1901)  410X.  It  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Aetna,  a  settlement  founded  by  the  colonists 
whom  Hiero  L  had  placed  at  Cwtania  after  their  expulsion  by  the 
ori^nai  inhabitants  in  461  B.C.,  which  absorbed  or  incorporated 
an  already  existing  Sicd  town  named  Inessa.  Its  subsequent 
history  is  uneventful;  though  it  suffered  from  the  exactions  of 
Verres;  and  its  inscriptions  are  unimportant.  A  large  hoard 
of  coins  was  found  here  in  1891.  Near  it^  in  a  district  called 
Civita,  is  a  large  elliptical  area  of  about  1300  by  380  yds.,  en- 
closed by  a  wall  of  masses  of  lava,  which  is  about  38  ft.  wide 
at  the  base,  and  xx  ft.  high.  The  ground  is  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  tiles  and  pottery  of  the  riassiral  period,  and  it  is  probably 
a  hastily  built  encampment  of  historic  times  rather  than  a 
primitive  fortification,  as  there  are  no  prehistoric  traces  (Orsi 
in  Notaie  dt^i  scavi,  1903,  442). 

See  Casagrandi,  Su  dti^  aniUfu  citfi  sicnU  Vessa  td  Inessa 
(Adreale,  x^). 

SAMT4  HARTA,  a  dt/>nd  port  of  Colombia  and  the  capital 
of  a  department  of  the  saihe  name,  on  a  small  bay  40  m.  E.N.E. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  river.  Pop.  (xgoS)  about  6500. 
It  is  built  partly  on  the  beach  and  partly  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta  towards  the  S.E.  Though  small, 
the  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest  on  the  coast,  as  no  river 
flows  into  it  to  fill  its  anchorage  with  silL  The  depth  ranges 
from  x8  to  ig  fathoms  at  the  entrance  to  4I  fathoms  along  the 
inner  shore  line.  The  dtyis  an  q>iscopal  see  and  has  a 
cathedraL  A  railway  (23  m.)  runs  southward  a  little  beyond 
C!f*»^Cf  (on  a  large  lagoon  of  the  same  name),  connects  with 
steamers  running  to  Barranquilla  (50  m.  farther)  by  way  of  the 
bgooa  and  inland  channels,  and  is  to  be  extended  to  San 
Culos,  farther  S.,  as  the.  fruit-growing  industry  of  this  region  is 
developed. 

Santa  Marta  was  founded  by  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas  in  1525, 
and  became  an  important  port  and  centre  of  trade  during  the 
Spanish  cobnial  era.  It  was  also  a  base  of  operations  in  the 
exploration  and  conquest  of  the  interior. 

SAMTA  MAURA,  or  Leucaoxa  (Acvdi5a,  andent  Acvx&t),  one 

of  the  Ionian  Islands,  with  an  area  of  1 10  sq.  m.  and  a  population 

of  about  30,000.    It  lies  off  the  coast  of  Acamania  (Greece), 

immediately  south  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta.    The 

shallow  strait  separating  it  from  the  mainland  is  liable  to  be 

blocked  by  sand-baixks;  a  canal  was  cut  through  these  in  the 

7tb  ccntttxy  b.c.  by  the  0>rinthians,  and  was  again  after  a  long 

period  of  disuse  opened  up  by  the  Romans. 

Dining  the  British  occupation  a  canal  for  boats  of  4  to  5  ft. 
dfaugbt  was  formed  from  Fort  Santa  Maura  to  the  town,  but  the 
16  ft.  deep  ship  canal  whidi  it  was  proposed  (1844)  to  carry  right 
acmes  the  lagoon  or  submerged  isthmus  to  Fort  Alexander  was  only 
pactially  excavated.  In  1903,  however,  a  canal  was  completed 
lendering  navigable  the  channel  between  the  island  and  the  main- 
land.  Its  breadth  is  «>  ft.  and  its  depth  17  ft.  Santa  Maura, 
measuring  about  20  m.  from  north  to  soutn  and  5  to  8  m.  in  breadth, 
is  a  migped  mass  of  limestone  and  bituminous  shales  (partly  Tertiary), 
riang  m  its  prindpal  ridges  to  heights  of  2000  and  3000  ft.  and 
presenting  very  limited  areas  of  level  ground.  The  grain  crop 
fufl^cTT  only  for  a  few  months'  local  consumption :  but  considerable 
saantities  of  olive  oil  of  good  quality  are  produced.  The  vineyards 
fia  the  weat  especially)  yield  much  red  wine  (bought  mainly  by 
Kooeo.  Cettc,  Trieste  and  Venice);  the  currant,  introduced  about 
I8s9,  has  gfadoally  come  to  be  the  prindpal  aouroe  of  wealth  (the 
crop  averaging  2,yx>,ooo  lb) ;  and  small  quantities  of  cotton,  nax, 
tobacco,  valonia.  ftc,  are  also  grown.  The  salt  trade,  formerlyof 
impoftaoce,  has  suffered  from  Greek  customs  regulations.  The 
ch«f  town  (5000  inhabitants) .  properiv  called  Amaxlluii  or  Hamaxichi 
but  more  usually  Santa  Maura,  after  the  ndghbouring  fort,  is  situated 
at  the  N.E-  end  of  the  bland  opposite  the  lagoon  In  the  S.W  is 
the  village  of  Vanlild,  whence  the  currant  crop  is  exported. 

Remains  of  Cydopean  and  polygraal  walls  exist  at  Kaligoni 
(south  of  Axnaxikhi),  probably  the  site  of  the  andent  acropolis 
of  Neritus  (or  Nericus),  and  of  the  later  and  lower  Corinthian 
settlement  of  Leucas.  From  this  point  a  Roman  bridge  seems 
to  have  crossed  to  the  mainland.  Between  the  town  and  Fort 
Santa  Maura  extends  a  remarkably  fine  Turkish  aqueduct  partly 
dottoycd  along  with  the  town  by  the  earthquake  of  x8aj. 


Forts  Alexander  and  Constantino  coinmanding  the  bridge  are 
relics  of  the  Russian  occupation;  the  other  forts  axe  of  Turko- 
Venetian  origin.  The  magnificent  diff ,  some  2000  ft.  high,  whidi 
forms  the  southern  termixuition  of  the  modem  island  still  bears 
the  substructions  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Leucatas  (hence  the 
modem  name  Capo  Ducato).  At  the  annual  festival  of  Apollo 
a  cximinal  was  obliged  to  plunge  from  the  sununit  into  the  sea, 
where,  however,  an  effort  was  made  to  pick  him  up;  and  it  was 
by  the  same  heroic  leap  that  Sappho  and  Artemisia,  daughter  of 
Lygdamis,  are  said  to  have  ended  their  lives. 

A  theory  has  been  proposed  by  Professor  D5rpf dd  that  Leucas 
is  the  island  described  in  the  Odyssey  under  the  name  of  Ithaca; 
in  support  of  this  theory  he  quotes  the  fact  that  the  Homeric 
description  of  the  island  and  its  position,  and  also  the  identifica- 
tion of  such  sites  as  the  palace  of  Odysseus,  the  harbour  of 
Phorcys,  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs  and  the  island  Asteiis, 
where  the  suitors  lay  in  wait  for  Tdemachus,  suit  Leucas  far 
better  than  the  island  called  Ithaca  in  rlawiral  and  modem  times. 

See  under  Corfu;  also  P.  Gocailer,  Leukas'ltkaka  (Stuttgart, 
1904). 

SAIITAin)BR«'a  maritime  province  of  northern  Spain,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  £.  by  the  province  of  Biscay,  S.  by 
Burgos  and  Falenda,  and  W.  by  Leon  and  Oviedo.  Pop.  (1900) 
276,003;  area  2108  sq.  m.  The  province  is  traversed  from  east 
to  west  by  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  (f  .v.)»  which  in  the  Pefias  de 
Europa  reach  a  height  of  over  8600  fr.*,' And*  lend  off  numtohis 
branches  to  the  sea.  On  the  north  side  of  the  range  the  streams 
are  all  short,  the  prindpal  being  the  Ason,  the  Miera,  the  Pas, 
the  Bcsaya,  the  Saja  and  the  Nansa,  which  flow  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay;  part  of  the  province  lies  south  of  the  watershed,  and 
is  draped  by  the  upper  Ebro  (f  .v.).  The  |»ovince  is  traversed 
from  north  to  south  by  the  railway  and  high  road  from  Santander 
by  Palenda  to  Madrid;  the  highest  point  on  the  railway  (Vcnta 
de  Pazosal)  is  3229  ft.  above  the  sea.  Other  railways  connect 
Santander  with  Bilbao  on  the  east  and  with  Cabesona  de  la  Sal 
on  the  west;  there  are  also  many  good  state,  provindal  and 
munidpal  roads,  besides  several  narrow-gauge  mining  railways. 

Santander  was  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Cantabria, 
which,  after  passing  under  the  empire  of  the  Goths,  became  the 
prindpality  of  Asturias  (q.v.).  The  portion  called  Asturia  de 
Santa  Juliana,  or  Santillana,  was  induded  in  the  kiitgdom  of  Old 
Castile,  and,  on  the  subdivision  of  the  old  provinces  of  Spain  in 
1833,  became  the  province  of  Santander. 

SAMTANDER  (andent  Partus  BUndium  or  Panum  S,  Andrtae), 
the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Santander,  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  and  one  of  the  chief  seaports  of  Spain;  316  m.  by  rail  N. 
of  Madrid,  in  43**  ^7'  N.  and  3'  47'  W.,  on  the  Bay  of  Santander, 
an  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Pop.  (1900)  54.564.  It  is  situated 
on  the  inside  of  a  rocky  peninsula,  Cabo  Mayor,  which  shelters 
a  magnificent  harbour  from  2  to  3  m.  wide  and  4  m.  long.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  promontory,  and  is 
deep,  broad,  and  illuminated  by  lighthouses  on  Cabo  Mayor  and 
the  rocky  islet  of  Mouro.  Santander  is  the  terminus  of  railways 
from  Vailadolid  and  Bilbao,  of  a  branch  line  from  Cabesona  de 
la  Sal,  and  of  several  mining  railways.  It  is  divided  into  ^n 
upper  and  a  lower  town,  "nie  cathedral,  origbially  Gothic  of 
the  X3th  century,  has  been  so  altered  that  little  of  the  old  work 
remains.  In  the  crypt,  or  CapiUa  dd  Cristo  de  Abajo,  is  an 
interesting  font  of  Moorish  workmanship.  The  castle  of  San 
Felice  contains  a  prison,  which  was  one  of  the  first  examples  of 
the  radiating  system  of  construction.  The  dty  is  essentially 
modem;  its  prindpal  buildings  aro  the  markets,  barracks,' 
theatre,  bull-ring,  dubs,  dvil  and  military  governors'  residences, 
custom  house,  hospitals,  nautical  school,  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
and  training  school  for  teachers.  Many  of  the  houses  on  the  bay. 
front  and  public  buildings  werQ  restored  after  the  catastrophe 
of  the  3rd  of  November  X893,  when  the  steamer  "  Cabo  Machi- 
chaco,"  laden  with  x  700  cases  of  dynamite,  blew  up  near  the  quay. 
The  harbour  was  greatly  improved  during  the  second  half  of 
the  19th  century.  In  the  same  period  the  population  nearly 
trebled,  and  there  was  a  corresponding  development  of  commerce 
and  manuf actuxts. 
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The  port  was  in  17^  made  one  of  the  puertos  habilUadoSt  or  ports 
(xivilegcd  to  trade  with  America,  and  in  1755  it  rooeived  the  title 
oC  city.    Charles  V.  landed  here  in  1523  when  he  came  to  .take 

g>sscssion  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  from  this  port  Charles  I.  of 
ngiand  embarked  on  his  return  from  his  vbit  in  search  of  a  wife 
(1623).   The  city  was  sacked  by  the  French  under  Spult  in  I8c8. 

SANTAREM,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Santarem,  Portugal; 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tagus,  51  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Lisbon. 
Pop.  (1900)  8628.  The  older  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  high 
ground  overlooking  the  Tagus;  it  contains  the  ruined  castle  of 
Alcagova,  famous  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  royal  residence,  and  is 
partly  enclosed  by  ruined  walls.  Below  is  Ribeira  de  Santarem, 
a  comparatively  modem  river-port,  and  on  the  opposite  bank 
is  Almeirim,  a  village  which  was  also  a  royal  residence  until  1755, 
when  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  earthquake.  Santarem 
has  some  trade  in  fish  and  agrictiltutal  produce,  induding  wine 
and  olive  oil.  Its  chief  buildings  are  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
the  largest  in  Portugal;  the  late  Gothic  church  of  the  Convento 
da  Graca,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  the 
first  Portuguese  to  visit  South  America  (1502);  the  Igreja  do 
Milagro,  an  early  Renaissance' church;  the  chapel  of  Santa  Rita, 
with -a  painting  by  Ignatius  Xavier,  who  was  bom  here  in  1724; 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  built  in  1244,  but  with  Manoellian 
additions  made  early  in  the  i6th  century,  the  secularized  Z3th- 
century  church  of  San  Francisco;  the  church  of  Sfto  Joio, 
which  has  a  Moorish  minaret  for  a  belfry,  and  has  b^xn  converted 
into  an  archaeological  museum;  and  the  church  of  Santa  Irfa 
(St  Irene),  from  whic&  the  name  of  the  dty  is  derived.  There 
is  a  fine  bridge  across  the  Tagus. 

Santarem  is  the  Roman  ScaUabiSt  renamed  Praesidium  Julium 
by  Julius  Caesar.  From  its  position  in  the  Tagus  valley  it  became 
an  important  fortress  during  the  wars  between  the  Moors,  Portu- 
guese-and  Spaniards.  Alphonso  VI.  of  Castile  first  took  it  from 
the  Moors  in  X093,  but  it  was  recaptured  and  occupied  by  them 
until  1 147,  when  Alphonso  I.  of  Portugal  recovered  it.  The 
Almohades  endeavoured  to  van  it  back  in  z  184,  but  were  defeated. 
At  Santarem  King  Diniz  died  in  1325;  the  murderers  of  Inez 
de  Castro  (q.v.)  were  executed  in  1357;  and  Prince  Alphonso, 
only  son  of  John  II.,  was  drowned  in  1491.  Here  the  15th- 
century  navigator  John  of  Santarem  was  bom,  and  here  the 
Cardinal-King  Henry  (1512-1580)  was  bom,  abdicated  and  died. 
The  Miguelites  were  defeated  here  in  1834  (see  Portugal: 
History).    In  1868  Santarem  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  dty. 

The  administrative  district  of  Santarem  coinddes  with  the 
eastern  part  of  the  andent  province  of  Estremadura  {q.v.)\ 
pop.  (1900)  283,154;   area  2555  sq.m. 

SANTAREM,  a  dty  of  Brazil  in  the  sUte  of  Pari,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tapajos,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Amazon.  Pop. 
(1890)  of  the  town  and  munidpio,  12,062.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  the  Amazon  between  Pari  and  Man&os,  and 
is  a  port  of  call  for  all  river  steamers,  and  a  station  on  the  Amazon 
cable  line.  The  national  government  has  made  it  a  station  in 
its  system  of  wirdess  telegraphy  in  the  Amazon  valley.  Seen 
from  the  river  the  town  is  attractive  in  appearance,  and  consists 
of  a  European  (white)  and  an  Indian  quarter,  the  latter  of  palm- 
thatched  huts.  Ruins  remain  of  a  fort  built  in  colonial  times 
to  protect  the  population  against  hostile  Indians.  Its  prindpal 
public  buildings  are  a  munidpal  hall  and  tribimal,  a  large 
munidpal  warehouse,  a  market  (1897),  theatre  and  two  churches. 
The  productions  of  the  neighbourhood  are  cacao',  Brazil  niits, 
rubber,  tobacco,  sugar-cane  and  cattle;  and  the  rivers  furnish 
an  abundance  of  fish,  which  are  cured  here  at  the  season  of 
low-water,  when  turtle  eggs  are  gathered  up  stream  for  the 
manufacture  of  oil  and  butter.  The  Tapajos  is  navigable  for 
steamers  to  the  rapids,  170  m.  above  Santarem,  and  for  small 
boats  nearly  to  Diamantino,  Matto  Grosso,  and  a  considerable 
trade  comes  from  Matto  Grosso  and  the  settlements  along  its 
banks.  After  the  American  Civil  War  a  colony  of  Americans 
settled  in  the  vidnity,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  founding  a 
permanent  colony.  Santarem  was  founded  by  a  Jesuit  mission- 
ary in  1661  as  an  Indian  aldtia^  and  became  a  dty  in  1848. 

SANTAROSA,  ANNIBALE  SANtORRB  DI  ROSSI  DE 
POMAROLO,  Count  or  (1783-1825),  Piedmontese  inaurgentt 


and  leader  in  the  revival  (Resorgimento)  of  Italy,  was  faon  at 
Savigliano  near  Coni  00  the  x8th  of  November  1783.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  general  officer  in  the  Sardinian  army  who  was  kiDed 
fl(t  the  battle  of  Mondovi  in  1796.  The  family  had  been  recently 
ennobled  and  was  not  rich.  Santarosa  entered  the  service  oC 
Napoleon  during  the  annexation  of  Piedmont  to  France,  and 
was  sub-prefect  of  Spezia  from  1812  to  1814.  He  remained, 
however,  loyal  in  sentiment  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  and,  after 
the  restoration  of  the  king  ci  Sardinia  in  1814,  he  continued  in 
the  public  service.  During  the  brief  campaign  of  the  Sardinian 
army  on  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  France  in  18x5  he  served 
as  captain  of  grenadiers,  and  was  afterwards  employed  in  the 
ministry  of  war  The  revolutionary  and  imperial  epoch  had 
seen  a  great  devdopment  of  Italian  patriotism,  and  Santarosa 
was  aggrieved  by  the  great  extension  given  to  the  Austrian 
power  in  Italy  in  18x5,  which  reduced  his  own  country  to  a 
position  of  inferiority.  The  revolutionary  outbreak  of  i82<\ 
which  extended  from  Spain  to  Naples,  seemed  to  afford  the 
patriots  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  independence  of  I^a^. 
When  in  x82z  the  Austrian  army  was  moved  south  to  coerce  the 
Neapolitans,  Santarosa  entered  into  a  con^iracy  to  obtain  the 
intervention  of  the  Piednu>ntese  in  favour  of  the  Neapolitans  by 
an  attack  on  the  Austrian  lines  of  communication.  The  con- 
^irators  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  prince 
of  Carignanoi  afterwards  King  Charles  Albert,  who  was  known 
to  share  thdr  patriotic  a^irations.  On  the  6th  of  March  1821 
Santarosa  and  three  assodates  had  an  interview  with  the  prioccp 
and  on  the  zoth  they  carried  out  the  military  "pronuncia- 
miento "  which  proclaimed  the  Spanish  constitution.  Tbe 
movement  had  no  real  popular  support,  and  very  soon  collapsed. 
During  the  brief  predominance  of  his  party  Santarosa  showed 
great  decision  of  character.  He  was  arrested  and  would  have 
died  on  the  scaffold  if  sympathisers  had  not  rescued  him.  He 
fled  to  France,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  Paris  under  the  name  oi. 
Conti.  Here  he  wrote  in  French  and  published  in  1822  his  La 
rttolutUm  pUmontaise,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  \^ctor 
Cousin,  by  whom  he  was  aided  and  concealed.  The  French 
government  discovered  his  hiding-place,  and  he  was  imprisoned 
and  expelled  from  Paris.  After  a  short  stay  first  at  Alenfon  and 
then  in  Bourges,  he  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  found 
refuge  in  London  with  Ugo  Foscolo,  and  made  a  few  English 
friends.  He  went  to  Nottingham,  in  tbe  hope  of  bdng  aUe  to 
support  himself  by  teaching  French  and  Italian.  The  miseries 
of  exile  rather  than  any  hope  of  advantage  led  him  to  accompany 
his  countryman  Giadnto  Collegno  to  Greece  in  November  1824. 
The  Italians  were  ill-treated  by  the  Greeks  and  were  not  weO 
looked  on  by  the  Philhellene  conunittees,  who  thought  that' their 
presence  would  offend  the  powers.  Santarosa  was  killed,  appar- 
ently because  he  was  too  miserable  and  desperate  to  care  to  save 
his  life,  when  the  Egyptian  troops  attacked  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  near  Navarino,  on  the  8th  of  May  1825. 

See  Atto  Vannucci,  /  Martiri  ddla  liherti  iialiana  (Milan,  1877). 
and  vol.  ix.  of  the  series  called  /  Contemporanei  Ualittni  (Tunn), 
in  which  there  is  a  life  by  Angelo  Deeubernatis.  Santarosa  s  corre- 
spondence was  edited  by  Signer  Bianchi,  LtUere  di  Santarre  Santarosa 
(Turin,  1877).  A  personal  description  of  him  by  >^ctor  Cousin  will 
be  found  in  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes  for  the  ist^of  March  1840. 
Counn  dedicated  to  htm  the  fourth  volume  of  his  translation  off 
Plato,  and  the  bng  dedication  b  a  compressed  biography. 

SANTA  ROSA,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Sonoma  county, 
California,  U.S.A.,  situated  in  a  broad  valley  (altitude  about 
180 ft.)  among  tbe  Coast  Ranges,  about  52  in.  N.  of  San  Frandsco. 
Pop.  (1900)  6675,  (1029  foreign-bom);  (19x0)  78x7.  It  is  served 
by  the  North-Westem  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
ways. Santa  Rosa  is  in  a  region  admirably  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  hops — ^the  dty  is  an  important  hop  market — and  oi 
fruit  and  grain,  and  the  handling  of  these  products  is  a  leading 
industry.  Poultry  and  dairying  interests  are  also  important. 
It  was  the  home  of  Luther  Burbank  (b.  1849),  the  originator  of 
many  new  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  indudixig  the  Buxbank 
potato,  the  pineapple  quince,  and  the  stoneless  prone.  Santa 
.  Rosa  was  fost  settled  about  X838,  was  laid  out  and  incor- 
porated in  X853,  replaced  Sonoma  as  the  county-seat  in  x8s4t 
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and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1867.  In  the  earthquake  of  the 
|8th  of  April  2906  it  safTeml  severely. 

SAHTERRB,  AMTOmB  JOSEPH  (X753-X809),  French  revolu- 
tknist.  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  x6th  of  March  1752.  Like  his 
father,  he  was  a  brewer,  and  gained  great  popukrity  in  faubourg 
St  Antoine  by  his  beneficence.  In  1789  he  was  given  the  com- 
mand of  a  battalion  of  the  National  Guard,  and  took  part  in  the 
storming  of  the  Bastille.  After  the  affair  of  the  Giamp  de  Mars 
(July  X7th,  X79x)  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest,  and  he 
went  into  hiding.  He  emerged  again  in  the  following  year, 
and  took  part  in  the  events  of  the  soth  of  June  and  the  xotb  of 
August  1792,  when  he  led  the  people  of  the  faubourg  St  Antoine 
to  the  assault  of  the  Tuileries.  He,  however,  protected  the  royal 
family  against  the  violence  of  the  mob  and,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
even  attempted  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  but  his  efforts 
were  frustrated  by  Marie  Antdnette.  He  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  National  Guard,  and  appointed  by  the  Convention 
warder  to  the  king,  in  which  position  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
alleviate  Louis's  captivity.  He  notified  Louis  of  the  sentence  of 
death,  and  was  present  at  the  execution.  Accounts  differ  as  to 
his  oonduct  at  the  execution,  some  stating  that  be  ordered  a  roll 
of  dmms  to  drown  the  king's  voice.  The  family  tradition,  how- 
ertf,  is  that  he  silenced  the  drums  to  enable  Louis  to  speak  to 
the  people,  and  that  General  J.  F.  Bexruyer,  who  was  in  sole 
eommand,  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  aixl  thus  drowned  the  last 
words  of  the  king's  speech.  Santerre  was  appointed  marickai 
d€  camp  on  the  a3rd  of  October  X792,  and  subsequently  general 
of  divisioii.  In  May  1793  he  was  temporarily  replaced  as  com- 
maxKler  <rf  the  National  Guard  in  Paris,  so  that  he  might,  take 
oommand  of  a  force  which  he  had  organized  to  operate  m  La 
Vend£e.  As  a  military  commander  he  was  not  a  conspicuous 
success,  his  d^but  being  signalized  by  the  defeat  of  the  republicans 
at  SaumoT.  He  was  variously  reported  to  have  been  wounded 
and  killed  in  this  affair,  and  the  wits  of  the  xeactionary  party 
circulated  his  epitaph: 

Ct-f  fl  U  tjhtiral  Santerre 
Qut  n'eut  de  Mars  qw  la  hUre. 

He  was  scarcely  more  popular  among  the  sans-culottes  of  his  army. 
Wounded  sddiers,  returned  to  Paris,  reported  that  he  was 
living  lA'^i  "  in  Oriental  luzuxy,"  and  complained  that,  since 
their  defeat  had  been  due  either  to  his  treason  or  his  incom- 
petence, he  should  have  been  either  guillotined  *'  h'ke  other 
generals"  or  superseded.  He  was,  however,  not  in  supreme 
commajid,  and  therefore  not  responsible  for  the  ill  conduct  of 
the  war;  he  distinguished  hiinself  in  various  actions;  and 
when,  m  October,  he  returned  to  Paris  his  popularity  in  the 
faobourg  St  Antoine  was  undiminished.  But  his  report  on  this 
eq>edition,  in  which  he  drew  attention  to  the  evil  plight  of  the 
repnblican  arms  in  the  Vendfc,  aroused  suspicion.  He  was 
nocosed  of  "  Orieanism  "  and  imprisoned,  and  was  ix>t  released 
■ntxl  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  He  then  gave  in  his  resigna- 
tion as  general,  and  returned  to  commerce;  but  his  brewery 
was  mined,  and  after  many  vidssiludes  of  fortune  he  died  in 
poverty  in  Paxis  on  the  6th  of  Februaiy  X809. 

See  A.  Carro,  Santerre  glntral  de  la  ripublique  fraufaise  (Paris, 
1847),  compiled  from  Santerre's  MS.  notes;  P.  Robiquet,  Le  Per- 
tnmd  mumieipal  de  Paris  pendant  la  Rhd%Uion  (Paris,  1890): 
C.  L.  Cbassio.  La  Vendie  et  la  Oumannerie  (Paris,  1892  seq.): 
**  L'^tat  des  servioet  de  Santerre  dresi£  par  lui-mfime,"  in  the  third 
volume  of  Seneemirs  et  nUmoires  (1899),  published  by  Paul  Bonncfon. 

SAITBRRB,  Jean  Bapiistb  (1650-X7X7),  French  painter, 
was  bom  at  Magny,  near  Pontoise,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Bon 
Boulogne.  He  began  life  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  enjoyed 
for  half  a  century  a  great  reputation  as  a  painter  of  the  nude. 
Be  died  at  Paris  on  the  21st  of  November  1717.  His  "  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  In  Venetian  Costume  "  (Louvre),  and  his  "  Susanna 
at  the  Bath"  (Louvre,  engraved  by  Porporati),  the  diploma 
work  executed  by  him  in  X7Q4,  when  he  was  received  into  the 
Acactemy,  give  a  good  impression  of  Santerre's  taste  and  of 
his  daborate  and  careful  method. 

SANTIAOO,  or  Santugo  de  Chile,  a  dty  of  Chile,  capital  of 
the  republic  and  chief  town  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Mapocbo  river,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Maipii  or  Maipo, 


X15  m.  W.  of  Valparaiso,  in  33*  26'  42'  S.,  70*  40'  36'  W.  Pop. 
(X895)  256,4x3,  (X900)  269,886,  (1902,  estimated)  322,05^9. 
It  is  built  on  a  wide,  beautiful  plain  about  x86o  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  between  the  main  range  of  the  Andes  and  the  less  elevated 
heights  of  Cuesta  del  Prado.  In  the  centre  of  the  dty  rises 
the  rocky  hill  of  Santa  Luda,  once  forming  its  dtadel,  but 
now  converted  into  a  pleasure-ground,  with  winding  walks, 
picturesque  views,  theatres,  restaurants  and  monuments. 
Immediately  N.N. W.  aixl  N.E.  are  otherhills,  known  as  Colina, 
Renca  and  San  Crist6bal,  and  overshadowing  aU  are  the  snow- 
cUd  Andean  peaks  of  La  Chapa  and  Los  Amarillos,  visible  from 
all  parts  of  the  dty.  The  Mapocho,  once  the  cause  of  destructive 
inundations  (especially  in  X609  and  1783),  was  enclosed  with 
solid  embankments  during  the  administxation  of  Ambrosio 
O'Higgins,  and  is  now  crossed  by  several  handsome  bridges; 
the  oldest  (i767<-x779)  of  these  has  eleven  arches.  Santiago  is 
laid  out  with  great  regularity,  and  its  comparatively  brbad 
straight  streets  form  parallelograms  and  endose  several  handsome 
pubb'c  squares,  the  Plaza  de  la  Independenda,  the  Campo  de 
Marte  and  others.  The  prindpal  streets  have  been  repaved 
with  asphalt  instead  of  the  old  cobblestone  and  Belgian  block 
pavements;  water  is  brought  in  through  an  aqueduct  (1865) 
5  m.  long;  and  there  are  tramway  lines  on  all  the  pxindpal 
streets. 

The  cathedral,  facing  on  the  Plaza  de  la  Independenda,  b  the 
oldest  of  the  churches.  Originallv  erected  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  it 
was  rebuilt  bv  Garcia  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  was  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  ol  1647  and  was  rebuilt  on  a  new  plan  sutisequent  to 
1748.  It  is  ^51  ft.  long  and  92  ft.  wide,  has  only  one  tower  and  is 
not  striking  m  appearance.  Its  interior  decorations,  however,  are 
rich  and  in  good  taste.  Among  the  other  ecclesiastical  buildings 
are  the  church  of  San  Augustin,  erected  in  1595  by  Cri8t6bal  de  Vera, 
and  in  modem  times  adorned  with  a  pillarraportico;  the  churches 
of  San  Francisco,  La  Merced  and  Santo  Domuigo,  dating  from  the 
18th  century;  the  church  of  the  Reformed  Uominicans,  rich  in 
monolithic  niart}le  columns;  the  Carmen  Alto,  or  church  of  the 
Carmelite  nunnerv,  an  elegant  little  Gothic  structure;  the  Augustine 
nunnery,  founded  by  Bishop  Medellin  in  X576;  the  episcopal 
palace;  and  the  chapel  erected  in  X852  to  the  memory  of  Pearo 
de  Valdivia  next  to  the  house  in  which  he  is  reputed  to  nave  lived. 
There  are  two  fine  cemeteries  one  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  other  secularized.    Mural  interment  is  the  custom  in  Santiago. 

Among  the  secular  buildings  the  more  noteworthy  are  the  Capitol, 
with  its  rows  of  massive  columns  and  surrounded  with  beautiful 
gardens;  the  Moneda,  or  executive  residence,  which  contains  the 
offices  of  the  cabinet  ministers  also;  the  munidpal  palace;  the 
courts,  or  palace  of  justice;  the  post  office  and  telegraph  defxirt- 
ment;  the  exposition  palace  in  tne  Quinta  Normal,  which  houses 
the  national  museum;  the  university  of  Chile,  dating  from  1842; 
the  national  library  with  over  lOOjOOO  volumes;  the  School  of  Arts 
and  Trades  (Lyceo  de  Artes  y  Ofiaos) ;  the  national  conservatory  of 
music;  the  medical  school;  the  astronomical  observatory:  the 
national  institute;  the  mint;  and  a  municipal  theatre.  There  are 
also  a  military  school,  a  school  of  agriculture,  mining  school,  normal 
schools  and  a  number  of  charitable  institutions.    The  old  Univern- 


small  park  and  commemorative  ^aft,  marking  the  spot  where  stood 
4he  Jesuits'  church,  burned  down  on  the  night  of  the  oth  of  £>ecember 
1868,  and  with  it  "two  thousand  victims,  more  or  less,"  chiefly 
women. 

There  is  railway  communicatbn  with  Valparaiso,  with  Los  Andes 
and  the  international  tunnd  and  with  the  provincial  cai»taU  of  the 
south. 

Santiago  was  founded  in  1541  by  Pedro  de  Valdi>na,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Chile,  and  it  recdved  the  title  of 
Santiago  del  Nuevo  Estremo.  It  has  suffered  from  earthquakes 
and  from  political  disorder.  After  the  defeat  of  the  royalists  at 
Chacabuco  (Feb.  12th,  1817),  it  was  occupied  by  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  under  (jeneral  Jos6  de  San  Martin.  Though  the 
scene  of  many  revolutionary  outbreaks,  it  has  never  been 
subjected  to  a  regular  siege. 

The  province  of  Santiago,  bounded  N.  by  Aconcagua,  W.  by 
Mendoza,  S.  by  O'Higgins  and  Colchagua  and  W.  by  Valparaiso 
and  the  Pacific,  has  an  area  of  5665  sq.m -and  a  population  (1895) 
of  41 5.636.  It  forms  part  of  the  "  Vale  of  ChUe/'  celebrated 
for  its  fertility  and  fine  climate. 

SANTIAGO  DB  COMPOSTELA,  or  Santiago  (formerly  written 
hi  Eoi^ish  Si  Jago.  4c  CemposkBa  and  sometimes  Compostello), 
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Dfall  u  66  in.,  1  loul  nrely  eicceded 
rope.  Tlie  city  wu  lonnerly  the  (»pit»l  of  C«lid»;  it  givei 
mine  lo  one  of  (he  four  niilitiry  ocdcn  of  Spain,  vhicb  nnk 
foUowi:  Compotiek,  Ciliinva,  Alcutui  ind  Monleti; 
1  ic  u  Hill  the  Kit  oi  ■  univenily  and  of  an  anhbuhopnc, 
long  diiputed  the  claim  of  Toledo  to  the  primacy  of  all 
In  the  middle  iga  lt>  ihrliie,  which  contained  Ibc  body 
it  Jam       ■     - 


le  pilgrims  that  the  populaj  Spaniafa  name 
for  the  Milky  Way  is  El  Camila  di  SatUiatt,  oc  "  The  Santiago 
Road."  Tlie  dty  becvne,  In  fact,  the  focus  of  all  the  an  and 
chivalry  of  neighbouring  Chriitendom,  and  a  spot  xhere  con- 
flicting intersti  could  meet  on  neulnl  ground.  The  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites  declared  in  iB&t  thai  tbe  (xlhednl  itiU  enshiincs 
the  veritable  body  of  the  apoatle.and  few  pUcei  of  pilgrimage  in 
Europe  ate  more  frei;uent«I.  The  city  coDIaina  many  hoipitdi 
and  oibei  charitable  inilitutioni,  which  are  open  to  the  pilgrima. 
In  ioooitieccleiiaiticAlfauildLn(inumberedforty4ix.  llschief 
Industries,  apart  from  agriculture,  art  brewing.  diitiUation  of 
spirits  and  the  manufacture  of  Gnen,  paper,  soap,  chocoUte  and 
inatchts.    Tlie  dty  hai  also  been  long  celebrated  lor  itt  tilver- 

The  belief  that  St  Janes  had  preached  In  Spafn  was  certainly 
current  before  A.D.  400.  The  relics  of  the  saint  wereiaid,  though 
the  tradition  cannot  be  traced  back  farther  than  to  the  iiib 
century,  to  liave  been  discovered  in  Sjj  by  Theodoniit,  bishop  of 
Iria,  1^0  was  guided  to  the  spot  by  a  star.  Hence  Contpoiiria  is 
regarded  by  some  authorities  ti  a  corruption  of  Campu  SUUai, 
"  Plain  of  the  SUr  ";  others  derive  it  from  .Sin  Jaami  AfciUI. 
According  10  the  legend  a  chapel  was  forthwith  erected,  and 
the  biihopric  was  tnnsfetred  thither  by  a  special  bull  of  Pope 
Iai  111.  A  more  (ubsumial  building  waa  begun  in  368,  but 
was  totally  datroyed  in  ggy  by  the  Moon,  who,  however, 
respected  the  sacred  relics.  On  the  reconquest  of  the  dty  by 
*^  rmudo  III-  the  roads  were  improved,  and  pilgrima  began  to 


flock  to 


±fast 


mreputi 


aibedia]  was  begun  dtiriogihe 

r  was  completed.  Minor  additions  pmfonrH]  the 
■uiK  ■nut  I*!!,  when  the  cathedral  was  ooniecrated.  It  Is  ■ 
cncifofn  Romatiqiie  buDiEac,  and  keeps  ka  orifinal  fonn  in  the 
interior.biitisdiBfifumleiaenuly  by  much  poor  late  work  Bendet 
tbe  dasisc  done  and  dock^tower,  the  two  western  towenliave  iMen 
r^Hd  to  a  hdfht  of  3M  ft,  aad  cnwDed  with  cupoias,  and  between 
Ibon  has  bcaf  erected  a  daijc  pottko^  above  wfakb  is  a  niche 
contHning  a  statue  of  St  Janei.  The  lajade  was  the  wotfc  of  Fer- 
aando  Caias  y  Noboa  bi  171I,  and  the  lUtue  was  by  Ventun 
RDdrlcm  in  1764.  Tb*  derign  is  mediacre,  and  gains  its  chief 
effect  {nm  lorming  part  ot  an  «i««nded  arcUtectunlconipnitiai 
<m  tbt  Plain  Mayor,  a  grand  squan  sumnuided  by  puUic  buildings. 
The  gmmdriiea  to  tbe  cathedra],  which  ia  leached  bvs  magiuficnt 
qoaiCuple  flight  c'steia.  flankod  byaUTueaof  David  and  Solonun. 

In  thg  centre,  on  tbi  level  of  I^  Flu.  is : 


EeiS°* 


a  Iglew  Bmja,  AOtmicUd  under  the  p( 
.•■7  with  the  QlhcdAl.  To  the  north  and  toult 
he  wMt  fnjnt^  dependent  buiiainsi  ol  ihc  iSt' 


^T™eln 


i'l^'^hf 


are  Slid  lobe  the  UniEB  in  Spain,  am:  ;;.  ,1  Mir  t.  .■  ;■  tbe 

laimCoUuc.  Tbeddni*  sculpture  ov-  '  h  I .  .1.  "i    '  iwi 

and  along  Ibe  wiU  of  the  cloister  is  vei^  -.....'■,.     < :  .  -  .  rth 

of  Ihtcalhedral  is  tbe  FlaiuelaS.  Juno.        -    -  ect 

to  do  thnr  oarlcetiog.    Here  i>  the  con  in 

•Mical lemliiary. resteredTta tbe  cfauirh.     It  bass  tolenble  doinir 
and  bdl-tower.    The  aoRh  lide  ol  the  cathedral  is  much  pveriaid 

Spanish  exponent  Chutngueia  (d.   171JI,  Clairriiiumipu  work. 

Pnetta  Santa;  this  pie  ii  krpt  dosed,  CKcpl  in  iubOee  years,  when 


I  is  opened  by  (he  archbishop.  The  comer  of  the  nut 
he  (nata  de  ks  I^temi  has  been  muiiliied  by  the  e 
iDck-iower,  but  the  fa^de  is  inuci.    Peihapi  the  ct 


irobsbly  Ik 


la  GloTU,  behind 
:h  Eound-ardbed  Coihic  is  ^psble.    Tbe 

ientalionofiKlartJ 


Itt  Judgiivni. 


iilhewixkof 


stood  open  10  the  air.  There 

TTie  interior  of  the  churdl 
dcTenory  thiowi  an  impic 


with  ir 


■iDOnl  over  the  bstnl-viulled  roof, 

Pamiquia  ofSanJuan.orLa  ConiceLa, 
in  of  the  original  foundstioo.    Many 

by  Tusn  B.  Cdma  ol  ijSj,  th^ 

of  1763  and  Ihe  enainclled  shrines  of  Su  Cucnlato 


les  of  meu]  work  nr 


ergiU_cu«c^iaol 


^874.  CO: 


,     ol  liJ^PUza  Ml 

I,  >ai  begun  in  lyu  by  Enriaue 
abella.     It  conustt  d  In  Colhic 


'Je^Egu 


:haprl  in  the  centre.   Thegiiei 
I        '     7  it  »me  vigorous  carving  in  tbe  courtyards,  one  of  which 
r  t  graceful  fountain.    The  loppcTWd  C(4ciio  de  Fodhcx 

I  sdpining  convent  of  5.  Gerdumo  have  good  Renaiisaw 

Tone  Julius  II.,  has  a  library  containing  60,000  votumn  snd  several 
MSS.,  many  valuable  and  one  dating  from  tU.  ThoK  ol  the  Semi. 
nario  (1777)  have  no  merit.  The  chapel  of  the  convent  ol  S.  Fisa. 
ciico.  ibe  doiilers  of  the  half-nrined  S.  Aiagustin.  the  bellrv  ol  S. 
Domingo,  Ibe  church  of  S.  Felis  rle  Ceiorio,  modernued  i4Lh 
ceniury,  and  ihe  lafadn  of  severs!  houses  of  ihe  nth  and  ijth 
ceolunes  are  alio  good  eumples  of  riifferent  architectural  itylra. 

lANTIAOO  OB  CUBA,  a  dty  and  seaport  of  Cub*,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  E.  end  of  the  island,  carols]  ot  the  province  of 
Oriente,  and  neii  to  Havana  the  most  imponant  dry  of  tlie 
Republic.  Pop.  (1907)  4S,s;o,  of  whom  s6-7%  was  coloured 
and  136%  WIS  foreign-bom.  It  is  connected  by  the  Cuba 
railway  with  Havina,  540  a.  to  the  W.N.W.;  short  raDway* 
eilend  into  the  interior  through  gaps  in  tbe  mountains  north- 
KUd;  and  there  arc  steamer  conneiions  with  other  Cuban  porta 
nod  Kith  New  York  ud  Europe. 

Santiago  It  situated  about  6  m.  inland  on  a  magnificent  land' 
locked  bay  (6  m.  long  and  5  m.  wide),  connected  with  the  Caribbwt 
Su  by  a  long,  narrow,  windine  channel  with  Tocky  eacarpment 
walli.  in  i^acea  leu  than  300  ydl  apan.  Tbe  larveu  vew^  have 
ready  entiance  to  the  harhour^-wttich  has  a  periphery  ol  IS  m.  OT 
more  in  length — bul  direct  accen  to  the  wharves  is  impoiHfak  foe 
Ihne  of  miue  than  moderate  draft  (about  I4  ft.).     SmittklCey.  an 

bsiln.    To  Ihe  E.  of  the  aea  .portal  stand  the  Mr>rTO,  n  pioiineaittic 

andihe  Enn^^and'lo  the  W.  iheSocipi.  Weit  of  ihe  harbour 
are  kiw  hills,  10  the  E.  precipiioiu  dilli,  and  N.  and  N.E..  bekiw  Ibe 
superb  backpound  of  the  ^rra  Maenra,  it  an  amphilheairt  o( 


.  ..jvjia,  Urego  Velamuei {1 
nsivcly  rgiaired.   fh^hly  ihi 


..^ . ,.„»hBb  dates  in  pan  from  Ihe  fiist  half 

'  'ic  iMh  (mtury.  Tbe  iSlh-cenlorr  Filarmonia  theatre  Is  now 
'umJiied.  The  other  public  buOdings  ait  hiidly  natewontay. 
,;ui  impnnrEBenia  have  been  made  in  the  dty  lince  tbe  e*d  ol 
oloiual  rule,  e^adally  as  regards  Ihe  stnelt.  the  walepiupply 
ind  other  public  works,  and  saoilation.  On  a  hill  overlooking  tbe 
beautiful  schocJ-house  of  native  limeilone.  erected  by  Ibc 
a  mDitary  government  ai  a  nxidFl  for  the  nal  of  the  idaMl. 
is  the  hottest  dty  of  Cuba  (non  ■ 


Ame^can  military  govern  me 
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aboqt  83*  Pm  in  ■oinnier  about  88*),  owins  masnly  to  the  mountains 
that  abut  off  the  brecies  from  the  E.  There  i»  superb  mountain 
•cautry  on  the  roads  to  El  Caney  and  San  Luis  (pop.  1907, 3441),  in 
the  thickly  populated  valley  of  the  Cauto.  In  the  Darren  mountain- 
ous amatry  samNindinc  the  dty  are  valuable  mines  of  iron,  copper 
and  mangantac.  On  these  the  prosperity  of  the  province  lai^ely 
depends.  There  are  also  foundries,  soap>works,  tan-yards  and  ci^r 
lactoriea.  The  dty  has  an  important  trade  with  the  interior,  with 
other  Cuban  ports,  and  to  a  less  extent  with  New  York  and  European 
ports.  Mineral  ores,  tobacco  and  dg^rs,  coffee,  cacao,  sugar  and  rum 
and  cabinet-woods  are  the  main  artides  of  export.  Copper  qre  was 
oaoe  exported  in  as  great  quantities  as  25,000  tons  annually,  but 
the  best  days  of  the  mines  were  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
The  mines  of  Cobre,  a  few  miles  W.  of  Santiago,  have  an  interesting 
bistory.  They  were  first  worked  for  the  government  by  slaves, 
freed  in  1799. 


Histery. — ^Santiago  is  less  important  poIiticaUy  under  the 
Repttblic  than  it  was  when  Cuba  was  a  Spanish  dependency.  The 
place  was  founded  in  15x4  by  Diego  Velaxquex,  and  the  capital 
of  the  island  was  removed  thither  from  Baracoa.  Its  splendid 
bay,  and  easy  communication  with  the  capital  of  Santo  Domingo, 
then  the  scat  of  government  of  the  Indies,  determined  its  original 
importance.  From  Santiago  in  1518-15x9  departed  the  historic 
expeditions  of  Juan  de  Grijalva,  Heman  Cort^  and  P&mfilo  de 
Narvaez — the  last  of  x8  vessels  and  x  100  men  of  arms,  exduding 
sailors.  So  important  already  was  the  dty  that  its  ayuntamiento 
had  the  powers  of  a  Spanish  dty  of  the  second  class.  In  1522  it 
received  the  arms  and  title  of  ciudai,  and  its  church  was  made 
the  cathedral  of  the  island  (Baracoa  losing  the  honour).  But 
before  1550  the  drain  of  military  expeditions  to  the  continent, 
the  quarrels  of  dvil,  military  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  of 
citizens,  and  the  emigration  of  odonists  to  the  Main  (not  in 
small  part  due  to  the  abolitMn  of  the  encomiendas  of  the  Indians), 
produod  a  fatal  decadence.  In  XS89  Havana  became  the 
capitaL  Santiago  was  occupied  and  plundered  by  French 
corsairs  in  1553,  and  again  by  a  Britidi  military  force  from 
Jamaica  in  x663.  The  capture  6f  that  island  had  caused  an 
immigration  of  Spanish  reifugees  to  Santiago  that  greatly  in- 
creased its  importance;  and  the  illidt  trade  to  the  same  island — 
mainly  in  hides  And  cattle — that  flourished  from  this  time  on- 
ward was  a  main  prop  of  prosperity.  From  1607  to  i8a6  the 
island  was  divided  into  two  departments,  with  Santiago  as  the 
capital  of  the  £.  department — under  a  governor  who  until  x8ox 
in  political  matters  received  orders  direct  from  the  crown.  After 
1826  Santiago  was  simply  the  capital  of  a  province.  In  July  X741 
a  British  squadron  from  Jamaica  under  Admiral  Edward  Vernon 
and  General  Thomas  Wentworth  landed  at  Guant&namo  (which 
they  named  Cumberland  Bay)  and  during  four  m<mths  operated 
tmsuccesrfuUy  against  Santiago.  The  climate  made  great  ravages 
amcmg  the  British,  who  lost  perhaps  3000  out  of  5000  men.  The 
bishopric  became  an  archbishopric  in  1788,  when  a  suffragan 
bishopric  was  established  at  Havana.  J.  B.  VaiUant  (governor 
in  X788-X796)  and  J.  N.  (^uintana  (governor  in  x  796-1799)  did 
much  to  improve  the  dty  and  encourage  literature.  After  the 
ccsfiicMi  of  Santo  Domingo  to  France,  and  after  the  French 
evacuaUon  of  that  island,  thousands  of  refugees  settled  in  and 
about  Santiago.  They  founded  coffee  and  sugtf  plantations 
and  gav«  a  great  impulse  to  trade.  The  population  in  1827  wa» 
aboatY7^0OO.  There  were  destructive  earthquakes  in  1675,  X679, 
1766'aiKr  x8s3.  Dr  Francesco  Antommarchi  (X780-X838),  the 
physician  who  attended  Napoleon  in  his  last  illness*  died  in 
Saalia^,  and  a  monument  in  the  cemetery  commenwrates  his 
benefactions  to  the  poor.  In  the  X9th  century  some  striking 
historical  events  are  associated  with  Santiago.  One  was  the 
**  Virgiaius  "  affair.  The  "  Virginius  "  was  a  blockade-runner 
in  the  Civil  War;  it  became  a  prize  of  the  Federal  government, 
by  which  it  was  sold  in  1870  to  an  American,  J.  F.  Patterson, 
who  immediately  registered  it  in  the  New  York  Custom  House. 
It  later  xppeaicd  that  Patterson  was  merely  acting  for  a  number 
of  Cuban  insurgents.  On  the  jxst  of  October,  then  commanded 
by  Joseph  Fry,  a  former  officer  of  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
navies,  and  having  a  crew  of  fifty-two  (chiefly  Americans  and 
Englishmen)  and  X03  passengers  (mostly  Cubans),  she  was 
captured  off  Morant  Bay,  Jamaica,  by  the  Spaidsh  vessel 
"  Tonmdo,"  and  was  taken  to  Santiago,  whcn^  after  t  summary 


court-martial,  53  of  the  crew  and  passengers,  including  Fry  and 
some  Americans  and  Englishmen,  were  executed  on  the  4th,  7th 
and  8th  of  November.  Relations  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  became  strained,  and  war  seemed  imminent;  but  on  the 
8th  of  December  the  Spanish  government  agreed  to  surrender 
the  "  Virginius  "  on  the  ^6tb,  to  deliver  the  survivors  of  the  crew 
and  passengers  to  an  American  war-ship  at  Santiago,  and  to  salute 
the  American  flag  at  Santiago  on  the  a5th  if  it  should  not  be 
proved  before  that  date  that  the  "  Virginius  "  was  not  entitled 
to  sail  under  American  colours.  The  "  Virginius  "  foimdered  off 
Cape  Hatteras  as  she  was  bdng  brought  to  the  United  States.  The 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  Sutes  decided  before  the  a5th 
that  the  "  Virginius  "  was  the  property  of  General  Quesada  and 
other  Cubans,  and  had  had  no  right  to  ca^  the  American  flag. 
Under  an  agreement  of  the  37th  of  February  X875,  the  Spanish 
government  paid  to  the  United  Sutes  an  indemnity  of  |io,ooo 
for  the  execution  of  the  Americans,  and  an  indemnity  was  also 
paid  to  the  British  government.^  The  most  notable  military  and 
naval  events  (in  Cuba)  of  the  Spanish-American  War  {q.v.)  of  X898 
took  place  at  and  near  Santiago.  Monuments  commemorate  the 
actions  at  El  Caney  and  San  Juan  Hill. 

SAMTIAOO  DE  LAS  VEGAS,  an  inland  dty  of  Havana 
province,  Cuba,  about  12  m.  S.  of  Havana.  Pop.  (1907)  6462. 
Tobacco  is  the  principal  industry.  An  agricultural  experiment 
station  is  maintained  here  by  the  Cuban  government.  The 
town  dates  from  x688,  when  a  church  was  built  for  a  colony  of 
tobacco  cultivators  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  X72X  it  recdved 
the  title  and  privileges  of  a  villa,  and  in  1824  thosd  of  a 
ciudad. 

SAMTIAGO  DEL  ESTBRO,  a  province  of  Argentina,  bounded 
N.  by  Salta  and  the  Chaco  territory,  E.  by  the  Chaco  and  SanU 
F6,  S.  by  Cordoba,  and  W.  by  CaUmarca,  Tucuman  and  Salta. 
Area  39,764  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1895)  x6i,502;  (1904,  estimated) 
186,205,  chiefly  Christianized  Indians.  The  surface  of  the 
province  is  flat  and  low,  chiefly  open  plains  thinly  covered  with 
grass.  There  are  forests  in  the  W.  and  N.,  extensive  swamps 
along  the  river  courses  and  large  saline  areas,  espedally  in  the 
S.W.  The  Salado  (called  Pasage,  and  Juramento  in  Salta) 
crosses  the  province  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  and  empties  into  the 
Paran&,  and  the  Dulce,  or  Saladillo,  which  has  its  sources  in  the 
Sierra  de  Aconquija,  crosses  the  province  in  the  same  general 
direction,  and  is  lost  in  the  great  saline  swamps  of  Porongos, 
on  the  Cordoba  frontier.  The  climate  is  extremely  hot,  the 
maximum  temperature  being  xxx*  (Mulhall),  minimum  32*, 
and  the  mean  annual  7x°,  with  an  annual  rainfall  of  25  in. 
Sugar,  wheat,  alfalfa,  Indian  com,  tobacco  and  hides  are  the 
prindpal  products,  and  ^cotton,  which  was  grown  here  under 
the  Incaft,  is  still  produced.  The  province  is  traversed  by  the 
Tucuman  extension  of  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario  railway, 
by  a  French  line  from  Santa  F6  to  Tucuman,  and  by  a  branch  of 
the  Central  Northern  (Cordoba  section)  railway. 

The  provincial  capital,  Santiago  del  Estexo,  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Dulce,  745  m.  N.W.  of  Buenos  Aires,  with 
which  it  b  connected  by  rail.  Pop.  (1904,  estimated)  x  2,000, 
chiefly  of  Indian  descent.  The  dty  stands  on  a  level  open 
plain,  520  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
swamps  iesUros)  bordering  the  Rio  Duke,  from  which  its 
luune  is  derived.  There  are  a  number  of  interesting  old 
buildings  in  the  dty— a  govenmient  house,  several  churches,  a 
Jesuit  college,  a  Franciscan  convent  and  a  girls'  orphanage. 
The  dty  was  founded  in  X5S3  by  Francisco  de  Aguirrc  and  was 
the  first  capital  of  the  province  of  Tucuman,  the  earliest  settled 
of  the  La  Plata  provinces.  In  16x5  the  cathedral  was  acddentally 
burnt  and  the  bishop  removed  to  Cordoba.  The  dty  has  suffered 
much  through  inundations  from  the  Rio  Dulce,  and  from  frequent 
local  revolutions  caused  by  misgovemment  and  the  struggles  of 
rival  factions.  In  1663  an  inundation  carried  away  half  the 
capital,  and  the  population  was  so  reduced  that  in  x68o  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  to  San  Migud,  now  Tucuman. 
In  1820  Santiago  dd  Estero  b^ame  a  separate  province. 

^  >  See  F.  £.  Chad  wick,  The  Rdations  between  Ike  United  Stale*  and 
Spam:  DipUmaey  (New  York,  X909). 
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SANTILLANA.  ifllGO  LOPBE  DB  HBHDOZA,  Marquis  op 
(1598-X458),  Castilian  poet,  was  bom  at  Carri6ii  de  los  Condes  in 
Old  Castile  on  the  19th  of  August  1398.  His  father,  Diego 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  grand  adioairal  of  Castile,  having  died 
in  1405,  the  boy  was  educated  under  the  eye  of  his  mothei, 
Dofta  Leonor  de  la  Vega,  a  woman  of  great  strength  of  character. 
From  his  eighteenth  year  onwards  he  became  an  increasingly 
prominent  figure  at  the  court  of  Juan  II.  of  Castile,  distmguishing 
himself  in  both  dvil  and  military  service,  he  was  created 
marqu^  de  Santillana  and  conde  del  Real  de  Manzanares 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  battle  of  Ohnedo  (19th  of  May  X4SS)* 
In  the  struggle  of  the  Castilian  nobles  against  the  influence  of 
the  constable  Alvaro  de  Luna  he  showed  great  moderation, 
but  in  1452  he  joined  the  combination  which  effected  the  fall 
of  the  favourite  in  the  following  year.  From  the  death  of 
Juan  U.  in  X4S4  Mendoza  took  little  part  in  public  affairs, 
devoting  himself  mainly  to  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  to  pious 
mediution.    He  died  at  Guadalajara  on  the  35th  of  March  1458. 

Mendoza  shares  with  Juan  de  Vitlalpando  the  distinction  of  intro- 
ducing the  tonnet  into  Castile,  but  his  pnxlactions  in  this  class  are 
conventional  metrical  exeixdses.  He  was  much  more  successful  in 
the  serratiitta  and  vantira — ^highland  pastorals  after  the*  Provencal 
manner.  His  rhymed  collection  of  Procerbios  tU  dcriosa  doctrina  6 
fruelMOM  ciudlafisa  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  Don  Enrique,  the 
heir-apparent.  To  the  same  didactic  category  belong  the  hundred 
and  eignty  stanzas  entitled  DiUogo  d»  Bias  contra  Forluna,  while  the 
Doctrinal  de  Privados  is  a  bitter  denunciation  of  Alvaro  de  Luna. 
The  Comedieta  de  Ponna  is  a  Dantesque  dream-dialogue,  in  octave 
stanzas  {de  arte  mayor),  founded  on  the  disastrous  lea-fight  off 
Ponza  in  1435,  when  the  kin^s  of  Aragon  and  Navarre  and  the 
Infante  Enrique  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Genoese.  The  three 
Ust-nanicd  compositions  are  the  best  of  Santillana's  more  ambitious 
poems,  but  they  are  deficient  in  the  e^gant  simj^icity  of  the 
serraniUas.  These  unpretentious  songs  are  in  every  Spanish  antho- 
logy, and  are  familiar  even  to  uneducated  Spaniards. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.— 06rai,  edited  by  Jose  Amador  de  los  Rfos 
(Madrid,  18^);  M.  Men6ndez  y  Pelayo,  AnUdcgia  depoetas  liricas 
castdlanot  (Madrid,  1894),  vol.  v.  pp.  78-144;  B.  banvisenti,  / 
Primi  Infiussi  di  Dante,  ad  Petrarca  e  dd  Boccaccio  svUa  Utteratnra 
spapiuala  (Milan,  1903),  pp.  137-186. 

SAMTIIII,  OIOVANlfl  (2787-1877),  Italian  astronomer,  was 
bom  on  the  30th  of  January  1787  at  Caprese,  in  the  province 
of  Arezso.  He  was  from  1813  professor  of  astronomy  at  the 
university  and  director  of  the  observatory  at  Padua.  He 
wrote  EUmenU  di  astronomia  (3  vols.  1830,  3nd  ed.  1830), 
Teoria  degli  stromenti  oUici  (3  vols.  1828),  and  many  scientific 
memoirs  and  notices,  among  which  are  five  catalogues  of  tele- 
scopic stars  between  +10°  and  - 15*  declination,  from  observa- 
tions made  at  the  Padua  observatory.  He  died  on  the  36th 
of  June  1877. 

See  Astronomiscke  Naekrickten,  No.  90;  Month.  Not.  ^oy.  Astr. 
Soc.t  No.  38. 

SANTLEY.  SIR  CHARLES  (1834-  ),  English  vocalist, 
son  of  an  organist  at  Liverpool,  was  bom  on  the  38th  of  February 
2834.  He  was  given  a  thoroutgh  musical  education,,  and  having 
determined  to  adopt  the  career  of  a  singer,  he  went  in  2855  to 
Milan  and  studied  under  Gaetano  Nava.  He  had  a  fine  baritone 
voice,  and  while  in  Italy  he  began  singing  small  parts  in 
opera.  In  2857  he  returned  to  London,  and  on  26th  November 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  part  c^  Adam  in  The  Creation 
at  St  Martin's  Hall.  In  2858,  after  appearing  in  Januaiy  in 
The  Creation,  he  sang  the  title-part  in  £/t>'aA  in  March,  both  at 
Exeter  Hall.  In  2859  he  sang  at  Covent  Garden  as  Hocl  in  the 
opera  Dinorak^  and  in  2863  he  appeared  in  Italian  opera  in  // 
Trovatore.  He  was  then  engaged  by  Mapleson  for  Her  Majesty's, 
and  hb  regular  connexion  with  the  English  operatic  stage  only 
ceased  in  2870,  when  he  sang  as  Vanderdecken  in  The  Flying 
Dutchman.  His  last  appearance  "in  opera  was  in  the  same 
part  with  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in 
2876.  Meanwhile,  in  2861  he  sang  Elijah  at -the  Birmingham 
Festival,  and  in  2863  was  engaged  for  the  Handel  Festival 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  At  the  musical  festivals  and  on  the 
concert  stage  his  success  was  immense.  In  such  songs  as  "  To 
Anthea,"  "  Simon  the  Cellarer  "  or  "  Maid  of  Athens."  he  was 
unapproachable,  and  his  oratorio  singing  carried  on  the  finest 


traditions  of  his  art.  He  was  knighted  in  1907.'  In  1858  Santley 
married  Gertrude  Kemble,  and  their  dau^ter,  Edith  Santley, 
had  &  great  success  as  a  concert  singer. 

SANTO  DOMINGO  [San  Domxnoo,  Doionxcan  Republic,  or 
officially  Rzp6blica  Doionicana],  a  state  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  islsjid  of  Haiti  (q.v.)  and  has  an 
area  of  about  28,045  sq.  m.  The  administration  is  in  the  hands 
of  three  co-ordinate  "  powers  " — the  executive,  the  l^islatlve 
and  the  judicial.  Under  the  constitution  of  2844,  modified  in 
1879, 2880, 2882, 2887,  2896,  and  2908,  the  president  b  the  head 
of  the 'executive.  He  is  diosen  by  an  electoral  college  and 
serves  for  six  years,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  seven 
ministers.  The  le^slature,  called  the  National  Congress,  oon« 
sista  of  a  Senate  of  23  members,  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  34  members  elected  for  four  years  by  a  limited  vakngt. 
The  Supreme  Court  comprises  a  chief-justice,  six  justices 
appointed  by  the  Congress,  and  one  justice  appointed  by  the 
president.  The  republic  is  divided  into  six  provinces  and  sue 
maritime  districts.  Each  province  and  district  is  administezed 
by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Cabinet.  There  is  a  small  srmy, 
most  of  which  is  stationed  at  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo,  and 
military  service  is  compulsory  in  the  event  of  foreign  war.  Tlie 
navy  consists  of  one  small  gun-boat.  Primary  educatioii  is 
free  imd  compulsory:  elementary  schools  are  supported  largeljr 
by  the  kxral  authorities,  and  the  higher,  technical  and  normal 
schools  by  the  government.  There  is  a  professional  school 
with  the  character  and  functions  of  a  university.  The  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  state  religion,  but  all  others  are  allowed  under 
certain  restrictions.  The  monetary  iHiit  is  a  silver  coin  of  the 
value  of  a  franc,  called  the  dominicano,  but  in  2897  the  United 
States  gold  dollar  was  adopted  as  the  standard  of  value.  The 
roads  in  the  interior  are  primitive,  but  the  government  encourages 
the  constmction  of  railways.  A  line  rans  between  Sanches 
and  La  Vega,  and  another  between  Santiago  and  Porto  Plata. 
The  republic  joined  the  Postal  Union  in  2880.  The  exports 
include  tobacco,  coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  mahogany,  logwood,  cedar, 
satinwood,  hides,  honey,  gum  and  wax.  The  collection  of  the 
customs  and  other  revenues  qiedally  assigned  to  the  lecur- 
ance  of  bonds  was  in  the  hands  of  an  American  company 
until  2899,  when  this  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  intercst 
and  the  government  took  over  the  collection.  In  2905,  to 
forestall  foreign  intervention  for  securing  payment  of  the  State 
debt.  President  Roosevelt  made  an  agreement  with  Santo 
Domingo,  under  which  the  United  States  undertook  to  adjust 
the  republic's  foreign  obligations,  and  to  assume  charge  oi  the 
customs  houses.  A  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1907,  and  an  American  dtizen  is  temporarily  receiver 
of  customs.    In  June  2907  the  debts  amounted  to  $27,000,000. 

Santo  Domingo  has  the  finest  sugar  lands  in  the  West  Indies; 
tobacco  and  cacao  flourish;  the  mountain  r^joos  are  especially 
suited  to  the  culture  of  coffee,  and  tropical  fruits  will  grow  any- 
where with  a  minimum  of  attention.  During  the  earlier  years  of  tne 
Spanish  occuparion  gold  to  the  value  of  £90,000  was  sent  annually 
to  Spain,  besides  much  stiver.  Platinum,  manganese,  iron,  copper, 
tin',  antimony,  opals  and  chalcedony  are  also  found.  In  the  N^ba 
valley  there  are  two  remarkable  huls,  composed  of  pure  rock  alt. 
Only  an  influx  of  capital  and  an  energetic  population  are  needed  to 
devdop  these  resources. 

Santo  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  situated  on  the 
south  coast.  At  a  distance  of  45  m.  N.  he^the  town  of  Azua  (pop. 
2500)  founded  in  1504  by  Diego  Columbus.  It  stands  in  a  plain,  rich 
in  salt  and  asphalt,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  first  planting  of  sugar 
in  the  West  Indies.  Santiago  (pop.  l3,ooo),  the  capital  of  the  Vega 
Real,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Yaqui  river,  160  m,  N.W.  of  the 
capital,  in  the  richest  agricultural  district  in  the  state.  It  oontrob 
the  tobacco  trade  which  is  chiefly  in  German  and  Dutch  hands.  Its 
port,  Porto  Plata  (pop.  15,000),  u  the  outlet  of  the  entire  Vcga^teal 
district.  La  Vega,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  dty  of  Santo  I>MmDgo, 
lies  in  the  midst  01  a  lovely  savanna,  or  plain,  surrounded  by  well- 
wooded  hills,  and  has  a  magnificent  old  cathedral.  Six  miles  away 
is  the  Cerro  Santo,  a  hill  787  ft.  in  height,  rising  abrupdy  from  the 

glain,  on  the  summit  of  vrhicn  Columbus  planted  a.  great  aoas  on  his 
rst  visit  in  1493.  Seybo  (5000),  Monti  Cristi  (3000)  and  Samana 
(1500)  arc  the  only  other  towns  of  any  sise.  The  population  of  the 
republic  is  about  500,000.  The  people  are  mainly  mulattoes  of 
Spanish  descent,  but  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  uegroca 
and  whites  of  both  Creole  and  European  origin.     P^itically  the 
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viiitM  have  the  predoniiMtinsiafliieooe.  The  people,  on  the  whole, 
are  quiet.  lasyand  shiftiest,  but  subject  at  times  to  great  political 
C9Gdtemeiit.  Thejr  are  Spanish  in  their  mode  of  life  and  habits  of 
thoa|^  Spanish  too  is  the  common  Uinguage,  though  IxAh  French 
and  English  are  spdcen  in  the  towns. 

HMfory.— After  the  downfall  of  Tooflsaint  TOuveiture  (see 
Haio)  there  IbOowed  the  initiation  of  the  black  Haitian  Empire 
under  Jeaq  Jacques  Dessalinea  in  1S05.  Spain,  however,  esUb- 
Bshed  hersdf  anew  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  in  1806, 
Haiti  remaining  independent.  Santo  Domingo  continued  thus 
a  Spanish  poasessiott  until  xSax^  when,  under  the  authority  and 
flag  of  Colombia,  a  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  the  Spaniards 
withdrew.  In  the  following  year  the  Haitian  president  Boyer 
invaded  Santo  Domingo,  joined  it  to  Haiti  and  ruled  the  entire 
island  till  his  fan  in  1843-  The  Spanish  part  of  the  isUnd  again 
became  independent  of  Haiti  in  1844,  when  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  foonded,  and  since  that  time  the  two  political 
<fiviaions  have  been  maintained,  and  their  Tespective  inhabitants 
have  grown  more  and  more  estranged.  The  earlier  years  of  the 
new  xepablic  were  marked  by  the  strug^es  between  Pedro 
Siinfana  and  Buenaventura  Bflez,  who  Vrith  the  exception  of  a 
few  months  under  Jimipes,  occupied  the  presidency  in  turn 
nntfl  x86x.  In  that  year  Santana,  with  the  consent  of  the  people, 
proclaimed  the  annexation  of  Santo  Domingo  by  Spain.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  did  not  tong  enjoy  their  sovereignty,  for  the 
harshness  of  their  rule  provokni  a  successful  revolution  under 
Jos£  Maria  Cabral  in  2864;  and  in  the  following  year  they 
withdrew  all  dalm  to  the  country.  BSes  was  again  chosen 
president,  bat  was  driven  out  t^  Cabral  after  a  year  of 


From  1868  to  2873  BSes  was  once  again  in  office,  and  durihg 
this  term  c»vertuies  were  made  to  the  United  States  with  a  view 
to  annexation.  General  O.  E.  Baboock  iras  deqiatched  by 
President  Grant  to  report  on  the  condition  and  resources  of  Santo 
Doming  and  while  there,  in  1869,  he  nq^tiated  a  treaty  by 
idiich  the  republic  was  to  become  part  of  the  United  States. 
Althoo^  ratified  by  the  Dominican  Senate,  this  treaty  was 
oppoaed  in  the  United  States  Senate,  under  the  leadership  of 
Cbsiles  Sumner,  and  was  finally  rejected.  In  1871  three  com- 
niasioDen  were  appointed  by  President  Grant  to  report  further, 
but  although  their  xq>ott  was  favourable  to  annexation,  no  action 
was  taken. 

BIcs  was  succeeded  by  Gonzales  (1873-1879),  under  whom 
the  country  enjoyed  a  period  of  tranquQIity.  Great  political 
agitation  followed,  which  terminated  in  1BS2  with  the  election 
of  Uloes  Heureaux,  a  nq^,  and  capable  statesman.  Under 
his  despotic  rule  of  nearly  17  years,  the  rq>ublic  enjoyed  greater 
prosperity  and  tranquillity  ^an  it  had  ever  known.  He  was 
a^M^natrd  in  July  1899,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jiminez,  who 
was  driven  out  by  Gcnoal  Vasquez  in  1903.  Vasquez,  in  turn, 
was  deposed  by  a  revolution  headed  by  General  Wos  y  Gil, 
who  became  jncsident  in  2903,  but  was  overthrown  by  Jiminez 
in  November  of  that  year.  In  2904  Jiminez  was  expelled  and 
C.  F.  Monies  became  presid^L  Ramon  Caceres  was  installed 
in  2906,  and  in  2908  a  new  constitution  was  proclaimed  and 
Caceres  was  elected  for  the  term  X908-29X4. 

BiBLiocBAPHT.— B.  Edwards,  Hist.  Sunty^Utt  Idand^  Santo 
Damimi»  (London,  x8oi);  Monte  y  Teiada,  Historia  dt  Santo 
Demtinw  (Havana,  1853):  f.  de  Maries,  Hist.  Rescript,  a  piUor,  de 
Samt  Domimaao  (Paris,  i860);  &  Hazard.  Santo  Domingo,  Past  and 
Prtunt  (London,  1873);  J.  G.  Garcia,  Compendia  de  la  Historia  de 
Samto  Domingo  CSanto  Domingo,  1879);  F.  A.  Leal,  La  RipiMique 
Domiuicane  (Psiis,  x888);  H.  Thomasset,  La  BiPiMiquo  Dominicane 
tm  iSgo  (Santo  Dominjpo,  1800):  J.  R.  Abad,  La  Replica 
Domrimcana  fSanto  Donungo.  1889);  El  Padre  Merino,  JStefiMiitot 
de  geotrafia  iuseo,  JboliHca^  9  kistonca  de  la  Republica  Dominieana 
(Santo  OkNmngo.  1880) ;  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  Bulletin  Na 
S3, 1892.   (See  also  Haitl) 

8AITO  DOMINOO,  the  cqiital  of  the  republic  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  islaxkd  of  Haiti,  West  Indies.  Pop.  about  qs^oo. 
It  is  situated  on  the  S.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ozams. 
Founded  in  2496,  it  is  the  61dest  existing  settlement  of  white 
men  in  the  New  World,  and  perhaps  the  most  perfect  example 
of  a  Spanish  colonial  town  of  the  x6th  century.  It  is  surrounded 
by  aadcBt  walls  with  bastions.    The  streets  are  straight,  narrow, 


and  intersect  at  right  angles.  The  massive  houses  are  built 
of  stone  with  coloured  walls  pierced  with  huge  doors  and  windows. 
The  cathedral,  in  the  Spanish  Renaissance  style,  dates  from 
25XS,  and  contains  the  reputed  tomb  of  Columbus  (q.v.).  The 
cell  in  which  he  and  his  brother  were  confined  by  cnrder  of 
BobadiUa  is  still  shown  in  the  old  fortress.  The  dty  is  the  seat 
of  an  archbishop.  It  has  a  small  and  rather  poor  harbour,  but 
the  river  is  navigable  for  4  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  climate  is 
healthy  and  cooL 

SANTONIH,  a  drug  used  in  the  U.S.P.  and  B.P.,  consisting  of 
colourless  fiat  prisms,  turning  slightly  yellow  from  the  action  of 
light  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  chlwofonn  and  boiling  water.  It 
is  derived  from  santonica  which  is  the  unexpanded  flower-heads 
of  Artemisia  mariHma,  The  dose  is  s  to  5  grs.  The  only  B.P. 
preparation  is  the  trockiscus  satiiomni,  but  the  preparation 
sodii  sanlaninas  is  official  in  the  U.S.P.  Santonin  is  an  anthd- 
mintic  used  to  poison  the  round  worm  Ascaris  lumbricoida. 
It  has  no  influence  on  ti4>e-wo!rms.  It  must  be  administered 
fasting  and  be  followed  by  a  puxgative  in  order  to  expel  the  worm. 
The  most  convenient  mode  of  administration  is  in  capsules. 
For  thread  worms  which  infest  the  anus  of  youxig.  children,  a 
suppoatory  containing  a  to  3  grs.  of  .santonin  and  used  on  alter- 
nate nighu  for  three  nighu  |s  effective.  The  U.S.  preparation 
sodii  santoninas  is  useless  as  a  vermifuge  and  is  used  in  diseased 
conditions  of  the  optic  xterve.  Even  small  doses  of  santonin 
cause  disturbances  of  virion,  usualty  yellow  vision  or  perhaps 
green  (xanthopsia  or  chromatopsia).  The  urine  also  turns 
yellow  and  finally  purple  or  red.  These  effects  usually  pass  off 
in  a  few  days.  IJurge  doses,  however,  produce  toxic  effects, 
aphasia,  muscular  tremors  and  epileptiform  convulsions,  and 
the  disturbances  of  vision  may  go  on  to  total  blindness. 

SAMTORIN  (corruption  of  St  Irene;  anc.  TBeka),  a  volcanic 
island  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  the  southernmost  of  the  Sporades. 
In  shape  Santorin  forms  a  crescent,  and  encloses  a  b&y  on  the 
north,  east  and  south,  while  on  the  western  side  lies  the  smaller 
island  of  Therasia.  The  endrding  wall  thus  formed,  which  is 
elliptical  in  shape  and  28  m.  round  in  its  inner  rim,  is  broken  in 
two  places — towards  the  north-west  by  a  strajt  a  mile  in  breadth, 
where  the  water  is  not  less  than  xxoo  ft.  deep,  and  towards  the 
south-west  by  an  aperture  about  3  m.  wide,  where  the  water 
is  shallow,  and  an  island  called  Aapronisi  or  White  Island  lies 
in  the  middle.  The  diffs  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  bay, 
in  some  places  to  the  hd^t  of  xooo  ft.;  but  towards  the  open 
sea,  both  in  Santorin  and  Therasia,  the  ground  slopes  gradutilly 
away,  and  has  been  converted  into  brqad  level  terraces,  every- 
where covered  with  tufaceous  ag^merate,  which,  though  bare 
and  ashen,  produces  the  famous  Santorin  wine.  Towards  the 
south-east  rises  the  limestone  peak  of  Mount  Elias,  the  highest 
point  of  the  island  (x9xo  ft.);  this  existed  before  the  volcano 
was  formed.  In  the  middle  of  the  basin  lie  three  small  idands, 
which  axe  the  centre  of  volcanic  activity,  and  are  called  Palaea» 
Mikra  and  Nea  Kaumene,  or  the  Old,  the  Little  and  the  New 
Burnt  Island;  the  highest  of  these,  Nea  Kaumene,  is  35X  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Owing  to  the  depth  of  the  water  there  is  no 
anchorage,  and  vessels  have  to  be.  moored  to  the  shore,  except 
at  one  point  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  modem  town,  where 
there  is  a  slight  xim  of  shallow  bottdm.  The  cliffs  of  Santorin 
and  Therasia  are  marked  in  horizontal  bands  by  black  lava, 
white  porous  tufa,  and  other  volcanic  strata,  some  parts  of  which 
are  coloured  dark  red.  •  The  modem  town  of  Thera  (or  Phera, 
as  it  is  more  commonly  pronounced)  is  built  at  the  edge  of  these, 
overiooking  the  midcUe  of  the  bay  at  a  hdght  of  900  ft.  above 
the  water,  and  the  foundations  of  the  houses  and  in  some  cases 
their  sides  also,  are  excavated  in  the  tufa,  so  that  occarionally 
they  are  hardly  traceable  excq>t  by  their  chimneys.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  timber— for,  except  the  fig,  cactus  and  palm, 
there  are  hardly  any  trees  in  the  island — they  are  roofed  with 
barrel  vaults  of  stone  and  cement.  Both  wood  and  water  have 
occasionally  to  be  imported  from  the  ndghbouring  islands, 
for  there  are  ix>  wells,  and  the  rain  water,  collected  in  dsteras, 
does  not  always  suffice.  The  largest  of  the  other  villages  is 
Apaxiomexi^t  near  the  nonben  entrance,  which  is  crowded 
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■■■».  ip-CTUd  for  four  <Uyt;  thil  of  a-p,  77fi» 
the  Emperor  Leo  the  louiun  (on  both  ttiae 
re  tbrowq  up.  but  it  it  Hippoeed  tut  they  mita- 
>parcd);  Ihit  al  i;7a,  whcp  MUn  Kiumeiw  aroH; 
thai  oi  IBSOp  wbicB  dettroypd  many  livM  by  iwumu  oiiuLaliDtit, 
uid  ended  in  (he  upheaval  ol  an  island  id  the  Ka  lo  Ibe  nonh-eaBl 
of  Saniorin.  which  afierwarda  vubilded  aod  became  a  reef  be^ow 

IS66,  when  Nea  Kiume'iie  wii  eueaded  towardi  the  iiHith  and  en- 
larged thitefold. 

la  the  (oulhcni  parts  both  of  Suloiin  and  Tbcnua  pre- 
biiloric  dwdlijip  have  been  (otmd  at  some  height  above  the  sea, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ihcie  date  from  a  period  aDlcudcDt 
to  the  fDRoation  of  the  twy.  This  is  proved  by  theii  position 
underneath  the  layer  of  tula  which  covert  the  IsUndi,  imd  by 
these  Layen  of  tufa  being  broken  off  prcci[utau&ly,  in  the  same 
way  aa  the  lava-rocki,  a  fact  which  can  only  be  erplaitied  by 
the  supposition  thai  they  all  fell  in  together.  The  foundations 
of  IhedweUinfpietled,  nolon  tbetufa,butontheUvabelo«il; 
and  hen  and  then  between  the  ttooet  biancbes  of  wild  olive 
wen  found,  according  to  a  mode  of  building  that  tllll  prevails 
In  the  island,  in  ordei  to  reuit  the  shocks  of  earthquakes.  Very 
few  implements  of  metal  wen  found.  Some  of  tbe  vases  found 
were  Cretan  ware  which  had  been  imported; 
ence  bet»«ea  these  and  various .^xdmens  t 
provci  that  to  aome  extent  thb  primitive  s 

In  Gred  I^end  the  island  of  Then  wai 
■tory  of  tbe  Argonauts,  for  it  was  represented  as  spnj 
of  eaithwhichws)p««nted  to  those  heroes  by  Tr 
AriOHanl.,  iv.,  1551  sq.,  i;^!  >q.).    Accgiding 
(iv.  i47),aPhoeDiciaii  colony  was  cstablisbed  thei 


the  coneqHnd' 


lently  a 


r  tnr 


Uinyae,  was  led  thither  by  Theras,  who  gavC  the  island  his  own 
name,  in  place  of  that  of  Calliste  which  il  had  borne  before. 
Bat  the  one  event  which  gave  importance  to  Then  in  andent 
histoiy  was  the  planting  of  its  famous  colony  of  Cyrene  on  Ibe 
nonh  coast  of  Africa  by  Baltus  in  631  B.C.,  in  accotdanu  with 
■  command  of  the  Delphic  oradb 

p  Hie  andent  tspilal,  which  bore  tbe  same  name  as  the  island, 
occupied  a  >tle  on  Ihe  eastern  coast  now  caUcd  Meaavouno, 
between  Mount  Ellas  and  the  sea.  Since  1805  this  place  has 
been  excavated  by  Baron  Hiiler  von  C&rtringen  and  other 
German  expbrers.    There  are  extensive  andent   cemeteries. 

Agora;  in  its  ndghbourhood  were  tbe  Stoa  Basilicc,  a  vast  hall 
with  a  low  of  pUlan;  a  temple  of  Dionysus  and  the  Ptolemies, 
which  at  a  later  periixl  wu  dedicated  to  Ihe  Ctesan;  and  the 
banack  of  the  ganison  of  the  Plalemiei  and  a  gymnulum. 
The  names  which  occur  here  remind  us  that  Then,  as  1  member 
of  the  League  of  the  Cydadcs,  was  [mm  B.C.  joS  10  us  under  the 
prolectoiale  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  main  alreei  has  narrow 
lanes  diveiging  from  it  to  tight  and  left;  one  of  ihoe  leads  to 
tbe  lancluaiy  of  the  Egyptian  gods.  Near  the  street  there  is 
s  smiU  theatre,  beneath  the  seals  of  which  a  vast  ostein  was 
constructed,  arranged  so  that  lain-watci  should  drain  into  it 
from  the  whole  of  the  auditorium.  The  way  then  descends 
south-eailwttds  fiisl  to  the  temple  of  Ptolemy  Euergetesltl,, 
and  then  to  that  of  Apollo  Cameius;  finally,  at  the  point  where 
Ibe  rocks  (all  prcdpiiously,  there  is  a  gymnasium  of  the  Ephebi. 


js  periods.     Near  the  wi 


of  Mount  Elias  is  tbe  temple  of  Then  Basileta,  which, 
though  very  small,  is  perfect  thioughaul  even  to  tbe  looL  It 
it  now  dedicated  to  St  Nicolu  Matmorita. 

Toumefon  mentions  that  in  hit  time  niae  or  ten  chapela  were 
dedicated  to  Si  frene,   the  patron  taint  Ot  the  place;  the  name 


JntDrin  (olBcially  TJiwa)  1<  a  proviT 


iSS'fh; 


'ii'Tt, 


iBSs);  j.  Th.  Bern.  Ttt  CydSa  ILondon,  1U5), 
Tlu  Jl/an^I  al  Ihi  Attcan  (Oxford.  1S90I ;  Hiiler  v_ 
Tkni  (Berlin,  1S99  lolC) ;  Baedeker's  Craa,  jrd  Eng.  < 

■AUTOS,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Biaal,  in  the  state  , 

about  ijo  SL  W.S.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  49  m.  by  rail  S.E. 
of  Slo    Paulo    dly.     Pop.    (i^)    13/J12;    (1901   ettimste) 

island  (called  S&o  Vicente)  Termed  by  an  inland  tidMl  cbannd 
Kunctimet  caUcd  the  Santos  river.  The  commercial  part  of 
the  city  Is  tome  miles  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  channel,  but  the 
residential  sections  eitend  acioss  tbe  pUin  and  liu  Ibe  be*cfa 
fadng  the  sea.  The  city  is  only  a  few  feet  above  sea-levd,  tbe 
island  is  swampy,  and  deep,  cement-lined  channels  drain  the 
dty.  The  Santos  river  is  deep  and  free  from  oUlructions,  and 
in  front  of  the  city  widens  into  a  bay  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
vessels.  The  water  front,  formeily  beids  of  mud  and  slime, 
the  source  of  many  epidemio  of  fever,  is  now  faced  by  a  wall  ol 
stone  and  cement.  Vessels  moor  alnng^de  (his  quay,  which  b 
lined  with  warehouses  and  provided  wich  railway  tracks,  frc 
Formerlv  coQee  was  tiansported  in  carls  from  tbe  railway  station 
Lce  loaded  into  lighters  by  porters,  and 
o  vessels  anchored  in  midstream.  The 
improvements  were  planned  by  an  American  engineer,  William 
Mihioi  Roberts  (iSio-iSSi).  Tbe  Ihorou^  drainage  of  the  dly 
bis  made  Santos  tomparalively  healthy.  The  heavy  rainfall 
tfi&\  in.  per  annum),  neighbouring  swamps,  rank  vegetation  and 
great  heat  give  rise  to  malarial  and  intesLinal  disorders,  rfieuiji' 
atism  and  other  H  ,«>■«><  Beri-beri  and  smallpox  an  also 
common,  and  buboruc  plague  has  appeared  since  1900.  The 
temperature  ranges  fiom  41°  to  101-3°  F<  in  tbe  shade. 

Tlie  development  of  coSee  production  in  tbe  state  of  Sio 
Paula  during  tbe  cloung  years  of  the  igtfa  centuiy  bas  made 
Santos  the  largest  coffee  shipping  port  m  Ihe  world,  (he  exports 
amounting  to  jpS4g.iu  bigs,  of  131%  each,  jn  1900,  and 
S,940,i44  bags  in  iQofi.  The  other  exports  include  sugar,  ric«, 
rum,  fruit,  hides  and  manufactured  goods.  Bananas  are  grown 
in  Ihe  vidnity  foi  the  River  Fbte  markets.  The  most  popular 
suburb  ui  the  vidnity  of  Santos  is  the  batbing  resort  of  Guarujl. 
The  Sio  Pauio  tsilway,  an  English  double-track  line,  provides 
communication  with  tbe  Interior,  ascending  the  tltep  wooded 
slopes  of  tbe  Seira  do  Mar  by  a  series  of  inclines  up  which  the  can 
are  drawn  by  stalionary  en^ncs  on  the  old  line,  and  fay  a  leriea 
of  gradients  on  the  new  line. 

The  Erst  settlement  on  the  Sio  Paulo  coast  was  that  of  Sio 
Vicente  [n  1531,  about  6  m.  S.  of  Santos  on  the  same  Island. 
Other  settlements  soon  fallowed,  among  them  that  ot  Santos 
in  1543-1546,  and  latei  on  the  small  fort  at  the  entrance  to  its 
harbour,  which  was  used  for  protection  agamst  Indian  raids  from 
thenorth.  5Ao  Vicente  did  not  prosper,  and  wassucceeded  (1681) 
by  Sio  FauLi  as  the  capital  and  by  Santos  as  tbe  seaport  of  the 
colony.  It  was  captured  by  the  English  privateet,  Thomas 
Cavendish,  in  1591,  when  Sio  Vicente  was  buined.    The  growth 
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lor- ids.  life-king  attempts  to  revive  the.  crusading  spirit  and 
movement;  with  this  object  he  wrote  his  great  work,  the  Secreia 
(or  Uber  Secrehrum)  Pidclium  Crucis,  otherwise  called  Historia 
HierouAymitcnat  Liber  de  txpedUione  Terrae  SancUie,  and  Optts 
Terrae  Sanctae,  the  last  being  perhaps  the  proper  title  of  the 
whole  treatise  as  completed  in  three  parts  or  "  books."  This 
work  has  much  to  say  of  trade  and  trade-routes  as  well  as  of 
political  and  other  history;  and  through  its  accompanying  maps 
and  plans* it  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  development 
of  cartography.  It  was  begun  in  March  1306,  and  finished  (in  its 
eaxiiest  form)  in  January  1307;  when  it  was-  offered  to  Pope 
Clement  V.  as  a  manual  for  true  Crusaders  who  desired  the 
reoonquest  of  the  Qoly  Land.  To  this  original  Liber  Secretorum 
Saauto  added  largely;  two  other  "  books "  were  .composed 
between  December  13x2  and  September  X3ax,  when  the  entire 
work  was  presented  by  the  author  to  Pope  John  XXII.,  together 
with  a  map  of  the  world,  a  mjq>  of  Palestine,  a  chart  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Black  Sea  and  west  European  coasts,'  and 
plans  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch  and  Acre.  A  copy  was  also  offered 
to  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  Sanuto  desired  to  commit  the 
militaiy  and  political  leadership  of  the'  new  crusade.  Marino 
himself  tells  us  that  he  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in 
Romania,  the  lands  of  the  Eastern  empire;  of  the  Morea  he 
had  especially  intimate  knowledge;  he  had  also  visited  Cjrprus, 
Rhodes,  parts  of  the  Ssrrian,  Cilidan  and  Egyptiui  coasts,  France, 
Flanders  and  north  Germany,  both  west  and  east  of  Denmark. 
He  had  been  in  Acre,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Avignon, 
Bruges  and  Sluys,  as  well  as  (apparently)  in  Hamburg,  LUbeck, 
Wismar,  Rostock,  Stralsund,  Greifswald  and  Stettin.  Among 
his  friends  and  correspondents  were  Guglielmo  Bemardi  de 
Furvo,  a  Venetian  nobleman  who  had  travelled  extensively 
in  Moslem  and  Mongol  lands  (to  Tabriz,  Bagdad,  Damascus  and 
Cairo),  Bishop  Jerome  of  Kaffa,  in  the  Crimea,  who  in  1313.  had 
been  sent  to  reinforce  the  Catholic  mission  in  China,  and  perhaps 
Peter;  the  English-bom  bishop  t>f  Sevastopolis  or  Sukhum  Kal£ 
in  western  Caucasia,  who  makes  an  appeal  for  aid  to  the  prelates 
of  En^and  in- 1330.  Marino  Sanuto's  ancestor,  Marco,  had 
f^wniHi»H  the  greatness  of  his  family  after  the  Fourth  Crusade  as 
duke  of  the  Archipdago  and  conqueror  of  Naxos,  Paros,  &c. 
(from  1207);  and  his  descendant  wrote  with  a  personal  interest 
in  the  question  of  crushing  Moslem  power  ya.  the  Leviyit. 

The  cnmdinfl:  plans  of  the  Seereta  are  double:  first.  Eeypt^nd 
the  Moslem  wond  on  the  side  towards  Europe  (Syria,  Asia  Minor,  the 
Barbary  States.  Granada,  &c)  are  to  be  ruined  by  the  absolute 
■toppage  of  all  Christian  trade  with  the  same.  By  such  an  interdict 
Saouto  hopes- that  Egy|>t2  dependent  on  its  European  and  other 
impocts  of  metals,  provisions,  weapons,  timber,  pitch  and  slaves, 
would  be  fatally  weakened,  and  the'  way  thus  prepared  for  the 
•ecood  part  of  the  campaign — the  armed  'attack  of  the  crusading 
fleet  ana  army  on  the  Nile  delta.  With  the  aid  of  the  Mongol  Tatars 
of  Asia,  natural  allies  of  western  Christendom,  and  of  the  Nubian 
Christians,  the  conquest  of  the  Delta  and  of  all  Ee^'pt  was  to  be 
followed  by  that  of  Palestine,  invaded  and  held  from  tgypt.  Sanuto 
deprecates  any  other  route  for  the  crusade,  and  unfolds  his  plan  of 
campaign,  his  bases  of  supply,  his  sources  for  the  supply  of >  good 

mKti,  with  gnat  detail.    Not  only  Mediterranean  seaports,  but 


the  ^l»s  of  North  Italy  and  central  Europe,  and  the  Hanseatic 
ports,  are  enumerated  as  nurseries  of  crusading  mariners  and  marine 
skUL  FinaDy,  after  the  conquest  of  Esypt.  Marino  designs  the 
establishment  of  a  Christian  fleet  in  the  Indian  Ocean  to  dominate 
and  subjugate  its  coasts  and  islands.  He  also  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
trade-routes  crossing  Persia  and  Egyi^,  as  well  as  of  the  course  of 
Indian  trade  from  Coromandel.and  Gujarat  to  Ormux  and  the  Persian 
Golf,  and  to  Aden  and  the  Nile  The  maps  and  plans  which  illustrate 
the  Secreia  are  probably  (in  the  main,  at  least)  the  ^ork  of  the  great 
partolano-draught«nan  netro  Vesconte:  practically  the  whole  of 
this'  map-work  corresponds  with  what  Vesconte  has  left  under  his 
own  oame;  much  of  it  is  indistinguishable.  Among  the  plans  that 
of  Acre  is  of  peculiar  interest,  being  the  most  complete  representation 
known  of  the  great  crusading  fortress  on  the  eve  of  its  destruction, 
with  the  quarters  of  all  its  contingents  of  defenders  (Templars,  &c.) 
iac&ated.  The  chart  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  and  of  the 
Athmic  coasts  of  Europe  is  composed  of  five  map-sheets,  which 
together  form  a  good  exaipple  of  the  earliest  scientific  design  or 
fer1dam9\  in  the  world-map  a  porldano  of  the  Mediterranean  world 
ts  eombioed  with  work  01  pre-()ortolan  type  in  remoter  regions. 
Here  the  shore-lines  of  the  countries  well  known  to  Italian  nuirincrs, 
from  Flanders  to  Axov,  are  well  laid  down;  the  Caspian  and  the 
■orth  German  and  Scandinavian  coasts  appear  with  an  evident, 


though  far  slighter,- relation  to  practical  knowledge;  and  tome  idea 
is  shown  of  the  great  continental  rivers  of  the  north,  such  as  the  Don. 
Volga,  Vistula,  Oxus  and  Syr  Daria.  Africa,  away  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, is. conventional,  with  its  south-east  projected,  after  the 
manner  of  Idrisi,  so  as  to  face  Indian  Asia,  and  with  a  western  Nile 
traversing  the  continent  to  the  Atlantic.  Chinese  and  Indian  Asia' 
show  little  trace  of  the  new  knowledge  which  had  been  imparted  by 
European  pioneers  from  the  Polos  time,  and  which  appears  so 
strikingly  in  the  Catalan  Atlas  of  1375.  Sanuto's  Palestine  map  is 
remarkable  for  its  space-defining  network  of^  lines,  which  roughly 
answer  to  a  kind  of  scheme  of  latitude  and  longitude,  though  properly 
speaking  they  arc  not  scientific  at  all.  Of  the  Secreta,  twenty-three 
MSS.  exist,  of  which  the  chief  are:  (1)  Florence,  Riccardian  Library, 
No.  237,  l6a  fols.  (Secreta  and  Lelters)i  with  maps  and  plans  on  fofs. 
141,  V.-144,  r*:  (3)  London,  British  Museum,  Addt.  MSS.,  27,376, 
i^B  fols.  with  maps,  &c.  on  fols.  180,  v.-iqo,  r.;  (3)  Paris,  National 
Library,  MSS.  liit..4Q39,  with  maps,  &c.  on- fols.  9,  r.-ii,  r.  27, 
08-99.  All  these  are  of  the  i'4th  centuiy.  The  Secreia  has  only  once 
been  printed  entire,  by  Bongars,  in  Gesia  Dei  per  Francos,  voL  ii. 
pp.  1-288  (Hanover,  I611). 

See  also  Friedrich  Kunstmann,  **  Studien  fiber  Marino  Sariudo 
den  ftlteren,  mit  einem  Anhange  seiner  un^cdruckten  Bricfe  "  in 
Ahhandlunien  der  historisch.  Classe  der  Kihttgl.  Bayerisch.  Akademie 
der  Wissenschaften,  vol.  vii.  pp.  695-819  (Munich,  1855);  Foscarini, 
Letteraiura  KritmatM:  Tiraboscbi,  Stona  delta  LeUeraiurd  Jialianaf 
yoL  y.;  PottAnsqitc,  l>e  Marino  Sanuto  (Montpellier,  1856);  C.  R. 
Bcazley,  Dawn  of  Modem  Geography,  m.  309-319,  39I-392,  320-521, 
549.  555.  (C.  R.  B.) 

SANUTO  (or  Santtdo),  MARINO,  the  younger  (1466-1533)* 
Venetian  historian,  was  the  son  of  the  senator,  Leonardo  Sanuto, 
and  was  bom  on  the  2  and  of  May  1466.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age 
of  eight,  he  lost  his  fortune  owing  to  the  bad  management  of  his 
guardian,  and  was  for  many  years  hampered  by  want  of  means. 
In  X483  he  accompanied  his  cousin  Mario,  who  was  one  of  the  three 
.sindici  inquisiiori  deputed  to  hear  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
the  rettori,  on  a  tour  through  Istria  and  the  mainland  provinces, 
and  he  wrote  a  mmute  account  of  his  experiences  in  his  diary. 
Wherever  he  went  he  sought  out  learned  men,  examined  libraries, 
and  copied  inscriptions.  The  result  of  this  journey  Was  the 
publication  of  his  Itinerario  in  terra  ferma  and  a  collection  of 
Latin  inscriptions.  Sanuto  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Mag^r 
Consiglio  when  only  twenty  years  old  (the  legal  age  was  twenty- 
five)  solely  on  account  of  his  merit,  and  he  became  a  senator  in 
1498;  he  noted  down  everything  that  was  said  and  done  in 
those  assemblies  and  obtained  permission  to  examine  the  secret 
archives  of  the  state.  He  collected  a  fine  library,  which  was 
especially  rich  in  MSS.  and  chronicles  both  Venetian  and  foreign, 
including  the  famous  Altino  chronicle,  the  basis  of  early  Venetian 
history,  and  became  the  friend  of  all  the  learned  men  of  the  day, 
Aldo  Mannzio  dedicating  to  him  his  editions  of  the  works  of 
Angeb  Poliziano  and  of  the  poems  of  Ovid.  It  was  a  great  grief 
to  Sanuto  when  Andrea  Navagero  was  appointed  the  official 
historian  to  continue  the  history  of  the  republic  from  the  point 
where  Marco  Antonio  Sabellico  left  off,  and  a  still  greater  mortifi- 
cation when,  Navagero  having  died  in  1529  without  executing  his 
task,  Pietro  Bembo  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Finally  in 
1 53 1  the  value  of  his  work  was  recognized  by  the  senate,  which 
granted  him  a  pension  of  15a  gold  ducats  per  aimum.    He  died 

in  1533- 

His  chief  works  are  the  following:  Itinerario  in  terra  ferma, 
published   by  M.   Rawdon   Brown  in   1847;  /  commentarit  delta 

fuerra  di  Ferrara,  an  account  of  the  war  between  the  Venetians  and 
Creole  d'Este,  published  in  Venice  in  1829;  La  Speditione  di  Carlo 
VJJI.  (MS.  in  the  Louvre) ;  Le  Vile  dei  Dogi,  published  in  vol.  xxii. 
of  Muratori's  ReruM  Jtalicarum  Scriptores  (1733);  the  Diarii,  his 
most  important  work,  which  cover  the  period  from  the  ist  of  January 
1496  to  September  1533,  and  fill  58  volumes.  The  publication  of 
these  recoras  was  begun  by  Rinaldo  Fulin,  in  collaboration  with 
Fcderigo  Stefani.  Guelielmo  Berchet,  and  Niccol6  Barozzi;  the  last 
volume  was  published  in  Venice  in  1903.  Owing  to  the  relations  of 
the  Venetian  republic  with  the  whole  of  Europe  and  the  East  it  is 
practically  a  universal  chronicle,  and  is  an  mvaluabic  source  of 
mformation  for  all  writers  on  that  period. 

BiBLiOGRAFHT. — M.  Rawdon  Brown,  Ragguagli  sulla  vita  e  svUe 
opere  di  Marino  Sanuto  (3  vols.,  Venice,  1837-1838);  G.  Tiraboschi, 
Storia  delta  Letteraiura  Italiana,  vol.  vi.  pt.  ii.;  R.  Fulin,  Martn 
Sanudo  (Turin,  1880);  Ricotti,  /  Diarii  di  Mann  Sanudo  (Tunn, 
1880);  and  Giuseppe  de  Leva,  Marin  Sanudo  (Venice,  1888). 

SAN  VICENTB,  the  capiul  of  the  department  of  San  Vicente, 
Salvador;  30  m.  E.  of  San  Salvador,  on  the  river  Acahuapa, 
a  left-hand  tnbuUry  of  the  Lempa.    Pop.  (190$)  about  18,000. 
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San  Vicente  h  ritiuted  in  «  vokanie  regkm  ^bounding  in  hot 
.  springs  and  geysers.  The  volcano  of  San  Vicente,  the  bighot  in 
the  department,  reaches  an  altitude  of  more  than  7000  ft.  The 
dty  is  surrounded  by  indigo  and  tobacco  plantations,  and  has 
considerable  commerce,  a  luge  portion  of  which  is  transacted  at 
the  All  Saints'  fair,  held  annually  on<the  xst  of  November. 
Shoes,  hats,  doth,  silk,  spirits  and  cigars  are  manufactured  here. 
San  Vicente  was  founded  in  1634  on  the  site  of  Tehuacan,  an 
andent  Indian  city.  For  one  year  (X839-X840)  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  republic 

SXO  FRAMCISOO.  a  river  of  eastern  Braal  rising  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  the  state  of  Minas  Geraes,  about  20"  30'  S.,  46''  40'  W., 
near  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  tributary  of  the 
Parani,  and  within  240  m.  of  the  coast  W.  of  |Uo  de  Janeiro. 
It  flows  in  a  general  N.N.E.  direction  across  the  great  central 
plateau  of  Brazil  to  about  lat.  9*  30'  S.,  long.  41^  W.,  where  it 
turns  N.E.  and  then  S.E.  in  a  great  bend,  entering  the  Atlantic 
In  lat.  xo**  29'  S.  It  has  a  total  length  of  about  x8oo  m.  and 
a  fall  of  a7oo>a8oo  ft.  It  is  navigable  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Piranhas  (148  m.)  and  is  nearly  x  m.  wide  at  Penedo,  aa  m.  from 
the  sea<  Above  Piranhas,  about  193  m.  from  its  mouth,  are  the 
falls  of  Paulo  Alfonso  where  the  river  plunges  through  a  narrow 
gorge — ^in  one  place  only  5X  ft.  wide — and  over  three  successive 
faUs,  all  together  265  ft.  The  obstructed  part  of  the  river  is 
about  XQO  m.  long  and  conusts  of  a  series  of  rapids  above  the 
falls  and  a  deep  cafk>n  with  whiripools  for  some  distance  below. 
The  Brazilian  government  has  buUt  a  railway  around  these  falls 
from  Piranhas  (151  ft.  devation)  to  Jatobi  (978  ftl)  with  an 
extension  of  71  m.  Above  Jatobi  there  is  another  series  <^ 
rapids  called  the  Sobradinho  nearly  90  m.  above  the  lower  rapids, 
which  are  navigable  at  high  water,  and  above  these  an  un- 
obstructed channd  for  light-draught  river  boats  up  to  Pirapoaa 
a  little  above,  the  mouth  of  the  "Rio  das  Vdhas,  a  distance  of 
984  m.  Here  the  river  runs  through  a  barren,  semi-arid  region, 
sparsdy  settled.  There  are  no  tributaries  of  consequence  along 
a  large  part  of  this  region,  and  the  few  people  living  beside  the 
river  are  dependent  on  its  annual  floods  for  the  fertilization 
of  its  sandy  shores  on  which  thdr  scanty  plantations  of  Indian 
corn  and  beans  are  made.  The  rapids  of  Pirapora  are  17  m. 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  das  Vdhas,  and  this  point,  the  bead  of 
navigation  on  the  river,  and  174  a  ft.  above  sea-levd,  is  the 
objective  point  of  the  Central  do  Brazil  railway,  the  purpose  bdng 
to  create  by  rail  and  river  a  central  route  from  Rio  de  Jandro  to 
the  northern  ports  of  Bahia  and  Redfe.  The  prindpal  tributaries 
of  the  Sio  Frandsco  are:  on  the  right,  the  Pari,  Paraopeba, 
Vdhas,  and  Verde-Grande;  on  the  left,  the  Inday&,'Abaet6, 
ParacatO,  Urucuya,  Carinhanha,  Corrente  and  Grande.  Several 
of  these  tributaries  are  navigable  for  long  distances  by  small 
boats— the  aggregate  bdng  a  little  over  xooo  m.  Some  authorities 
give  the  aggregate  navigable  channels  of  the  Sio  Francisco  as 
43  50  m.  The  upper  valley  of  the  Slo  Frandsco  is  partly  forested, 
has  a  temperate  climate,  with  a  mean  annual  temperature  of 
85*  and  a  rainfall  of  1637  millimetres.  The-  rainy  season  is 
from  December  lo  March,  but  on  the  lower  river  the  rainfall  is 
light  and  the  seasdn  much  shorter,  sometimes  varied  by  droughts 
Goviering  several  years. 

An  admirable  description  of  this  great  river  is  given  by  Richard 
Burton  in  Tht  Highlands  of  Braail  (2  vols.,  London),  and  a  more 
technical  description  by  E.  Liais  In  Hydrographie  du  HatU  San- 
Framcisc0  $tduKwdaM  Vdhas  (Rio  de  Jandro,  1865). 

SXO  LBOPOLDO,  a  dty  of  the  sUte  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Brazil,  on  the  Idt  bank  of  the  Rio  dos  Sinos,  ao|  m.  by  rail  N. 
of  Porto  Alegre.  It  is  the  chid  town  of  a  municipio  (commune) 
of  the  same  name,  having  an  area  of  about  347  sq.  m.  and  in- 
habited chiefly  by  German  colonists.  Pop.  (1900)  of  the  dty, 
ii,oxs;  of  the  munidpio,  3a,6oo.  Sio  Leopddo  has  river  and 
railway  communication  with  Porto  Alegre.  It  is  a  prosperous 
industrial  town,  with  broad  straight  streeU  and  substantial 
buildings.  It  has.  good  schools,  and  its  Jesuits'  college  ranks  high 
throughout  northern  Rio  Grande.  Among  iu  manufactures  are 
matches,  baU,  booU  and  shoes,  soap,  liqueurs  and  artificial 
drinks  kathtf  and  leatha-work  and  earthenware.    In  the  sur- 


rounding dittricts  cattle  and  bogs  are  ndsed,  and  JeAed  beef. 
hides,  pork;  lard,  potatoes,  beans,  farinka  da  mandioea  (cassava 
flour),  Indian  com,  tobacco  and  a  great  variety  of  veg^abka  and 
fruits  are  produced. 

The  dty  was  originally  a  German  colony  founded  by  the 
emperor  Pedro  I.  in  1834  and  established  at  a  pUce  knolm  as  thi 
Fdtoria  Real  de  Canharoo  (Royal  flar  factoiy).  The  first 
colonbts  (a6  families  and  17  unmarried  persons,  or  126  soub) 
arrived  on  the  25th  of  June  1825,  and  were  followed  a  few  montltt 
later  by  another  party  of  909  ootonists.  These  were  the  first 
German  cobnists  in  Rio  Grande  dt»  SuL  Up  to  1830  the  arrivab 
numbered  370X,  but  the  dvil  war  which  broke  out  iq  183s 
checked  further  arrivals  and  nearly  ruined  the  cdk»y,  its 
inhabitants  bdng  forced  to  serve  ill  the  contending  fMoes  and 
their  property  bdng  sdzed.  -Sio  Leopoldo  was  occupied  by  the 
revolutionists  for  some  years  and  was  practically  ruined  at  the 
terminition  of  the  war  in  x84«-  The  introduction  of  colonista 
was  immediatdy  resumed,  however,  and  the  cokmy  was  soon  as 
proq>erous  as  ever.  The  early  colonists  were  engsged  in  Germany 
by  a  rq>resentadve  Off  the  Brazilian  government,  and  were  given 
free  tranqwrtation,  130  acres  of  land  each,  farming  implanents, 
seeds,  and  a  subsidy  of  330  rds  a  (ky  for  the  first  year  and 
half  that  tot  the  second  year.  Subsequent  settlers  repdved  less, 
but  the  system  of  assisting  colonists  and  making  contracts  with 
companies  and  individuals  for  thdr  intvoducton  became  tlM 
settled  policy  of  the  luttional  and  provincial  govcnunents* 

SlO  LUIZ,  or  in  full,  SAo  Luiz  db  MAKAMEio  (also  spch 
Maranham),  a  seaport  of  northern  Brazil,  capital  of  the  state  off 
Maranhio,  on'  the  W.  dde  of  an  island  of  the  same  name,  in 
a*  3<^  S.,  44"  x7'  W.,  about  300  m.  E.S.E.  of  Bdem.(Pari). 
Pop.  of  the  whole  island  (1890)  39,306;  (1908,  estimate)  32,000. 
An  important  part  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  .the  planters 
of  the  state,  who  live  in  town  and  leave  thdr  estates  to  the  care 
of  overseers.  The  island  of  Maranhio  lies  off  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Mearim  and  Itapicurii,  between  the  Bay  of  Sio  llaroos 
on  the  W.  and  the  Bay  of  Sio  JoU  on  the  E.,  and  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  small  channel  called  the  Cual  <k> 
Mosquito.  It  is  irregular  in  outline,  its  greatest  length  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.  bdng  34  m.,  and  iU  greatest  breadth  19  m.  Its 
surface  is  broken  by  a  number  of  low  hiUs  and  short  vallq^.  The 
dty  is  built  upon  a  tongue  of  land  between  two  smaU  estosrieSy 
Anil  and  Bacanga,  which  unite  and  open  upon  the  Bay  of  Sio 
Marcos.  It  covers  two  low  hilb  and  the  intervening  vaUcy, 
the  transverse  streets  sloping  sharply  to  the  estuary  on  dthcr 
side.  These  slopes  make  it  (Ufficult  to  use  vehicles  in  the  streets, 
but  they  afford  a  natural  surface  drainage  which  makes  Sio  Luis 
deaner  and  more  healthy  than  the  coast  towns  of  tropical 
Brazil  usually  are.  The  dty  is  regularly  laid  out  with  com- 
paratively wide  longitudinal,  and  steep,  narrow  transverse 
streets,  roughly  paved  and  provided  with  sidewalks.  The  build- 
ings are  of  the  old  Portuguese  type,  with  massive  walls  of  broken 
stone  and  mortar,  having  an  outside  finish  of  plaster  or  leased 
tiles  and  roofs  of  red  tiles.  The  principal  puUic  buildings  are 
the  cathedral,  a  large  and  severdy  plain  structure,  the  episcopal 
palace,  the  Carmelite  church,  the  government  palace,  town  haU, 
custom-house,  hospital,  and  a  number  of  asylums,  oonveats  and 
charitable  schools.  An  ezcdlent  lyceum  and  a  church  seminary 
are  the  most  important  educational  institutions,  and  Sio  Luiz  long 
enjoyed  a  high  teputation  in  Brazil  for  the  culturo  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  trade  of  Sio  Luiz  was  once  very  important,  but 
the  commercial  activity  of  Pari  and  Fortalesa,  the  decay  of 
agricultural  industry  in  the  state,  and  the  silting  up  of  its  harbour, 
have  occasioned  a  dedine  in  its  commerce;  Its  exports  comprise 
cotton,  sugar  and  rice.  Communication  with  the  mainland  and 
interior  towns  is  by  means  of  small  steamers. 

Sio  Luiz  was  founded  in  .x6x  2  by  La  Rivardi^,  a  F^endi  officer 
commissioned  by  Henri  IV.  to  establish  a  colony  in  this  vidnity. 
The  Frendi  cok>ny  was  ezpdied  in  16x5  by  the  Portuguese,  who, 
in  turn,  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  in  X641.  In  1644  the  Dutch 
abandoned  the  island,  when  the  Portuguese  resumed  possession 
and  hdd  the  dty  to  the  eqd  of  their  colonial  rule  in  BtaziL 
The  dty  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  1679. 
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lAdn;  a  ihrer  of  etttern  ^nsce,  risiog  in  the  Faucflkt 
moumtains  (department  of  Votges),  15  m.  W.S;W.  of  Spinal 
at  a  height  of  1300  ft.  and  uniting  with  the  Rhone  kt  Lyons. 
Length,  301  m.;  drainage  area,  xi»400  sq.  m.  The  oldest 
Celtic  name  of  the  river  was  Arar,  In  the  4th  century  another 
name  appeaxs,  Sai»amna^  from  wliich  the  modem  name  is  derived. 
The  Sadoe,  moving  slowly  in  a  sinuous  channel,  has  its  course 
in  the  wide  depression  between  the  Plateau  of  Langres,  the  C6te 
d^Or  and  the  mountains  of  Chandais  and  Beaujolals  on  the  west 
and  the  western  slopes  of  the  Vosges  and  Jura  and  the  plain  of 
Brtsse  and  the  plateau  of  Dombes  on  the  east.  Li  the  depart- 
ment of  SaAne-et-Loire,  the  SaAne  unites*  with  the  Doubs,  an 
affluent  rivalling  the  SaAne  in  volume  and  exceeding  it  in  length 
at  this  point.  At  the  important  town  of  Chalon-sur-Sa6ne 
the'ixver  turns. south,  and  passes  MAcon.  Below  Triveux  its 
vaUey,  now  narrower,  winds  past  the  Mont  d'Or  group  and  joins 
the  Rhone  just  below  the  Perrache  quarter  ol  Lyons.  The 
SaAne  is  canalised  from  Corre  to  Lyons,  a  distance  of  233  m., 
the  normal  depth  of  water  being  6  ft.  6  in.  At  Corre  (confluence 
with  the  Coney)  it  connects  irith  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Eastern  Canal,  at  Heuilley  (below  Gray)  with  the  SaAne-Mame 
Canal,  at  St  Sjrmphorien  (above  St  Jean-de-Losne)  with  the 
Rhone-Rhine  Canal,  and  at  St  Jean-de-Losoo  witfaithe  Canal  de 
Bonivogne  and  at  Chalon  with  the  XTanal  du  Centre. 

SAOMI-R-LOIRBi  a  department  of  east-central  France 
formed  from  the  districts  of  Autunois,  Brionnais,  Chalonnais, 
ChacoUais  and  MAconnais,  previously  belonging  to  Burgundy. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  CAte  d'Or,  £.  by  that  of 
Jura,  S.E.  by  Ain;  S.  by  RhAne  and  Loire,  W^  by  Allier  and 
Ntdvre.  Pop.  (1906)  613,377*  Area,  3330  sq.  m.  Of  the  two 
riven  from  wUdi  the  department  takes  its  name  the  Loire 
forms  its  south-western  boundary,  and  the  SaAne  traverses  its 
eastern  region  from  north  to  south.  On  the  left  .bank  of  the 
SaAne  the  department  forms  part  of  the  wide  plain  Of  Bresse; 
on  its  ri^t  bank  the  centre  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the 
northern  C^vennes,  here  divided  by  the  river  Grosne  into  two 
parallel  ranges— the  mountains  of  M&connals  to  the  east,  and 
the  mountains  of  Qiandlais  to  the  west.  The  general  direction 
of  these  ranges  is  from  south,  where  their  altitude  is  greatest, 
to  north,  llie  north-west  region  of  SaAne-et-Loire  is  occupied 
by  the  southern  portion  of  Morvan,  which  includea  the  highest 
point  in  the  department — the  Bds  du  Roi  (2959  ft.).  South-east 
of  the'Morvaif  lies  the  hilly  region  of  Autunois,  consbting  of  the 
basin  <rf  the  Arroux,  a  ri^t  adffluent  of  the  LoiKe,  and  divided 
from  the  Chaiollais  mountains  by  the  Bourbince,  a  tributary 
of  the  Arroux.  Besides  those  mentioned*,  the  chief  rivets  of  the 
department  are  the  Doubs,  which  joins  the  SaAne  in  the  extreme 
north-east,  the  Seille,  also  an  affluent  of  the  SaAne,  and  the 
Arconce,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire  watering  the  Charollais.  The 
avenge  temperature  at  M&con  (sa**  or  53°  F.),  the  most  temperate 
spot  in  the  department,  is  slightly  higherthan  at  Paris,  the  wintet 
bieing colder  and  thesummer  hotter.  At  the  same  town  the  yearly 
rainfall  is  about  33  in.,  but  both  the  rigour  of  the  dimate  and 
the  amount  of  rain  incrieases  in  the  hilly  districts,  reaching  their 
majdmom  in  the  mountains  of  Morvan. 

Agricaitnn  proipen  in  SaAne-et-Loiie.  Wheats  oats  and  niaise  are 
the  cereab  moct  cultivated;  potatoes,  dover  and  other,  fodder,  and 
maagold-wiirxds  are  important  crops,  and  beetroot,  hemp,  oolxa  and 
tape  are  also  grownt  Excellent  pasture  b  found  in  the  valleys  of 
the  SsfOoc  and  other  fivers.  The  vine,  one  of  ttMLprinopal  resources 
«f  the  department,  is  cultivsted  chiefly  in  the  aeighbourbood  of 
Chalon  and  Mftoon.  Of  the  wines  of  Mfk»nnais,  the  vintage  of 
Thorins  Is  in  high  repute.  The  white  Charollais  oxen  are  one  01  the 
finest  French  breeds;  horres,  pigs  and  sheep  are  reared,  and  poultry 
larmiag  is  a  thriving  occupation  in  the  Bresse.  The  industrial  im- 
pcHtaace  of  the  department  is  great,  chiefly  owing  to  its  coal  and  iron 
Bines;  the  chidi  coal  mines  are  those  in  the* vicinity  of  Creusot. 
Aotna  and  Chapelle-sous-Dun.  A  pit  at  Epinac  is  over  2600  ft. 
ia  depth.  Inm  is  mined  at  Mazenay  and  Change,  and  manganese  is 
fouad  at  RomanAche  and  there  are  quarries  of  various  kinds.  There 
are  well-known  warm  mineral  springs  containing  dilorideof  sodium 
aad  inm  at  Boutbon-Lancy.  The  iron  and  ennncering  works  of 
Schneider  ft  Company  at  Le  Creusot  are  the  largest  m  France. 
The  department  also  has  numerous  flour-mills  and  distilleries, 
together  with  potteries,  porcelain-works  '(Di|^n),  tile-works,  oil- 
^        -.  _i       «    .__•__  ^^  carries  00  various  branches  of  the 


textile,  chemical,  leather  and  wood-worldng  Industries.  It  exports 
coal,  metab,  machinery,  wine,  Charollais  cattle,  bricks,  pottery,  glass. 
Its  oommerce  is  facilitated  by  navigable  sfreams — the  Lmre,  SaAne, 
Doubs  and  Settle, — the  Canal  du  Centre,  which  unites  Chalon-sur- 
SaAne  with  Digoin  on  the  Loire,  and  the  canal  from  Roanne  to 
Dieoin  and  the  lateral  Loire  Canal,  both  following  the  main  river 
vafle^.  The  chief  railway  of  the  department  is  the  Paris-Lyon- 
Medtterrsnfe.  SaAnd-et-Loire  forms  the  diocese  of  Atitun;  it  is 
part  of  the  district  of  the  VIII.  army  corps  (Bouiges):  its  educa- 
tional centre  is  Lyons  and  its  oourt  01  apoeal  that  of  Dijon.  It  is 
divided  into  5  arrondtucments — Mioon,  Chalon-sur-SsAne.  Autun, 
CharoUes,  Louhans — ^50  cantcms,  and  580  communes. 

Mioon,  Chalon,  Autun,  Le  Creusot,  Clunyr  Montoeatt-Les>Mines, 
Tournus,  Para)r-le:MoniBi,  Louhans  and  CharoUes  are  the  most  note- 
worthy towns  in  the  depaitroent  and  receive  sepatate  treatment. 
Other  pUces  of  interest  are  St  Maroel-lte-Chalon,  where  there  is  a 
Romanesque  church,  once  attached  to  an  abbey  iriiere  Ab^lard 
died;  Ansy,  which  has  a  RoAianesqtie  church  and  other  remains  off 
an  imporunt  monastery:  St  Bonnet'de*Joux  and  Sully,  both  Of 
which  nave  chgteaus  of  the  i6th  century;  and  Semur^co-Brionnais 
and  Varennes^rArcoboe,  with  fine  Romanesque  diurehn.  Prehistoric 
remains  of  the  stone  age  have  been  found  at  Solutrd  near  Mioon. 

SZO  PAULO^  a  state  of  Brazil  extending  from  29*  54'  to 
>S*  15'  S.  lat.  and  bounded  N.  by  Matto  Grosso  and  Minaa 
Geraes,  E.  by  Minas  Geraes,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Atlantic, 
S.  by  the  Alhintic  and  Parani,  and  W.  by  Parani  and  Matto 
Grosso.  Pop.  (1900)  2,282,279;  area,  212,312  sq.  m.  The 
state  has  a  coast-line  373  m.  long,  skirted  closely  by  the  Sierra 
do  Mar,  below  which  is  a  narrow  coastal  zone  broken  by  UgoOns, 
tidal  channels  and  mountain  spurs.  Above  is  an  extensive 
plateau  (1500  to  2200  ft.  above  sea-level)  with  a  mild,  temperate 
climate.  The  southern  knd  eastern  bordere  are  broken  by 
mountain  chains,  and  isolated  ranges  of  low  elevation  break 
the  surface  elsewhere,  but  in  general  the  state  may  be  described 
as  a  tableland  with*  an  undulating  surface  sloping  westward 
to  the  Parani.  The  extreme  eastern  part,  however,  has  an 
eastward  slope  and  belongs  to  the  Patabyba  basin.  The  state 
is  traversed  by  a  number  of  large  riven,  tributaries  of  the 
Pann&,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Rio  Grande,  a  part  of  the 
N.  boundary,  Doundos,  Tiet6,  Aguapehy,  Tigre,  and,  a  part  of 
the  S.  boundary,  the  Paranapanema.  llie  Pann&  forms  the 
W.'  boundary  of  the  state.  The  basins  of  the  Pardo  and  the 
T\%\k  incluc|e  some  of  the  richest  coffee  estates  of  Brazil  The 
state  is  well  wooded,  eq)ecially  on  the  slopes  of  theSerra  do  Mar, 
but  there  are  extensive  grassy  compos  (plains)  on  the  plateau. 
A  large  part  of  western  %lo  Paulo  is  still  unsettled. ,  The  coastal 
zone  is  hot  and  generally  malarial,  with  heavy  rainfall.  On  the 
plateau  the  rainfall  is  sufficiently  abundant,  but  the  air  is  drier 
and  more  bncing,  the  sun  temperature  being  high  and  the 
nights  cool.  The  open  country  is  singulariy  healthy,  but  the 
river  courses  are  generally  malariaL  Some  of  the  cities  have 
suffered  from  fever  epidemics,  due  to  bad  drainage  and  insahitaiy 
conditions. 

The- great  Industries  are  agricultural,  and  the  most-conspicuous  is 
coffee  pifoduction.  S&o  Paulo  produces  more  than  one^hali  the  total 
Brazilian  crop  and  its  one  great  port,  Santos,  is  the  largest  coffee^ 
shipping  port  in  the  worid.  The  terra  roxa  (red  earth)  lands  of  the 
cental  and  northern  parts  of  the  state,  eniecially  is  the  barins'o(the 
TteU  and  PSrdo,  are  pecilluurly  favourable.  This  eoiT  is  ferruginous, 
pasty,  deep  red  in  colour,  and  free  from  stone,  and  it  coven  the 
higher  suitaoe  of  the  plateau  with  a  thick  .layer.  The  best 
plantations  are  on  the  hieh  divides  between  the  river  courres. 
and  not  in  their  eroded  valleys^  The  Rio  Pardo  (Brown 
river)  probably  derives  its  name  from  this  soil.  For  the  cro^ 
year  (july  to  June)  of  2895-1896  the  production  was  3,0^.804 
baf(s,  and  in  1905-1906  it  was  6,977,275  bags— there  figures 
being,  the  deliveries  at  Santos  for  cxjiprtatMn  and  not  includ- 
ing the  reserves  on  the  plantations  and  the  home  consumption. 
The  crop  for  the  last  year  mentioned  was  not  a  maximum,  however, 
for  the  deliveries  at  bantos  in  1902-1^  were  20,265.043  bags  and 
in  1902-1903,  8.349,828  bags.  These  immense  croos  were  produced 
in  spite  01  appeals  to  producerB  not  to  increase  production,  and  even 
of  a  special  tax  on  new  'plantations  imposed  by  the  state  in  1903. 
Over-nroduction  was  keeping  the  price  below  a  remunerative  figure 
and  tnreatened  to  ruin  the  industry.  In  1906  the  state  entered  into 
an  accord,  known  as  the  "  Convcnio  dc  Taubat&,"  with  the  states  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes,  to  maintain  the  home  selling  price 
of  Type  No.  7  at  55  to  6s  franca  gold  per  bag  of  60  kilogrammes 
(other  types  in  proportion)  for  the  first  year,  and  then  to  increase 
this  price  to  70  francs,  according  to  the  state  of  the  market ;  and  to 
check  as  far  as  possible  the  exportation  of  coffees  inferior  to  TyP^ 
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Ho.  7.  wbtcb  wat  a  fnde  luwlv  eiporud 
thcrctuIedcDfTeepAclugG  tnSe.  ildiouBKU 

Rmiutioii  r*  the  npon  o(  grtda  btlow  Tyw  Ncwi  oSn'i^u  b^ 
bought  4nd  itortd  uniij  it  could  be  lold  through  cccRditcct  Mc^ati 
■brvd  at  ■  uiidaclory  prin.   To  do  f  hit,  the  it&tc  oi  Sia  Pat ' 
aulhnriicdta  AoataloiiiD'flJ.ario.jDO.    PailinElau 

in  December  ivii.  guanntnlaf  the  above  loaa,  Eo  meet  I 
al  which  a  nirtax  at  s  fnoca  per  bat  vai  decreed.  The 
,waa  to  endure  lor  ceo  yean,  durinf  Which  time  all  the  In 
d  the  combinilion,  whicli  undolook  lo  Unit  thealea 


SAO  PAULO 

United  S»li 

A  cQiuidmbk  pan  of  the  immiirani  mDvenaeni  corulil -.- 

latHvim  whoBO  toSlo  Paulo  for  the  Goflce-pickjiigijuic  at  Ibcy  go 
ta^Aijefltina  (or  the  wheat  barveM- 


fooMO  bagt  in  l<tl]  and  700,000  pc 
wbjrct  10  tb«  approval  ot  the  n< 

baga  at  coETa.  the  lai^rr  part  on  uor 
appareailv  reached  the  hmit  i/iCt  n 
had  failed  to  rapond  to  lu  ejtpectal 


;m  o(  »%  nn  aU 


K  at  the  loieiin  I 
••iheendof-'- 


".,£'; 


itt  had  become  dcqieiate, 
1909,  and  the  preiiure  — 

be  9,500,000  ban  Limit  op  t — . 

:e  tu  of  J  Innii  a  baf  reduced.    There  had  been  1 

e  of  over  6,000.000  baji.  inpeadnj  crop*  ami  lb. 


a]  ttlta  removed,  and  the 


(he  iodgitTy  nearly  dia 


utiet.  Although  ^o  Paula  it  n 
[ate  poatmtt  large  henla  of  d 
rie  importation  of  pare-bred  ttoi 


r-jifir 


■he  dde*  It  attractini  aome  attcsdoo.  Attentioa 
limited  extent,  to  the  breeding  of  hociea  and  i 
general  and  prohtable  ol  the  adma]  induttriea  J 
twine,  which  thrive  renurfcably  on  the  plateau. 
CKcdIeat  agricultural  idHd  and  experiment  ttnt 
and  there  S  alao  a  Klltechiiic  elation  near  the  cat 
The  piindpil  manuFactutea  are  cotton  and  wo 
boHing.  oranrmd  fabrict,  furniture,  iron  aod  bronir 
and  agricultural  iirtpltmcnlar  beer,  anificiil  lirjuoi 


supporting 

-   -,-, the  pioneer 

ihv  (an  Engliah  enttfpnie)  which  hai  a 
douDie  traci  tnjm  aanioe  (o  tlie  dn  o(  Slo  Paulo,  the  Pauliita  liriea 
which  are  a  continuation  of  the  Engliih  line  into  the  Interkr.  the 
Mtvyana  Una  running  nnnhward  from  CampiDaa  through  rich 
coffee  dlitricta  to  Ubeiaba  in  Minaa  Geiaea  and  farther  on  toward 
Coyai,  the  Sorocabaoa  ninnliw  Knlh-wetnmd  fnn  Slo  Paulo 
toward  the  Parani  frontier,  the  SVi  huls  bnncb  al  tba  CcMnl  do 
Bmiil  line  which  paiiea  through  the  E.  part  of  the  state  and  providei 
cohinunicBtlon  with  the  nalioBal  capital,  and  the  Slo  Paulo  and  Rio 
Ciande  which  it  duigncd  to  cna  the  nm  oTPinak^ 


Catharlna  to  connect  with  the  lailwayi  of  Bio  Ciande  do  5ul. 
three  linea  eieeiit  the  two  latt  are  tributary  to  the  Endiih  line 
the  port  <£  Saoloai    In  adifition  to  thcaa  many  of  the  large 


...na  have  private  raDwajr^  of  the  DecauvQte  type,  for  the  tianiport- 
atloncJ  produce  and  material  to  and  from  the  ncueai  railway  t1  at  ion. 
and  aU  the  large  dtiet  have  uaoway  linea.  many  unng  electric 
tnetioB.  The  poru  of  the  aute  are  Sutoa,  whuib  la  ndted  hy 
large  iteamen  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  'Canante,  Ifuape.  SAo 
ScIskUo  and  Ubatuba  which  are  eng^ed  in  the  coattlng  trade  onl^, 
Cananfa  and  Iguape  are  chieflv  known  for  the  rice  grown  in  their 
vicinity.  Ubatuba,  near  the  E.  end  of  the  Sio  Paulo  coaM.  hat 
a  fine,  almoat  landlocked  bay.  but  ij  without  good  coEnmtiiiicalion 


The  capital  of  the  lu 
--■  — ^^  city  in  iinpr 


eluding  large  run.. ___.. ,__. 

Camptnat  U-v.) !  Guarantingueti  (30,090;  cttimate  45.000  la  i^nK 
on  the  Panhyba,  l»  m.  Eld.E,  oTSlo  Piuki:  Piracicaba  (13,175). 
S;  m.  N.W.,  of  Slo  Paulo;  Utneira  (31.60]),  in  a  fertile  ihicLlv- 


io  Clara  (10,843),  '35.  m.  N.W.  of  S> 
'it.  above  ibc  aea;  Tauhat«  (lojjt).  ok  of  tSi 
natv.  o«,tl»,  Puafayba  lo  m.  E.N.E.  itf  the  a 

Inf  ahalea  in  the  vicinlt)/^  Braganaa,  or  Bia^ 
I.  N.  of  Slo  Paulo  in  a  fertile  country  partly  di 

...union  and  itock:  5an   i«t  .in*  r < 

ii.m).  on  the  Tiet«  ri' 


r;a.': 


^■7;^ 


a.  W.  of  Slo  Paulo;  llli. 


j;  Slo  Cailoa  do  Pinfaal 

a  (13.4(11).  io  the  N.  coffee  region;  FlrahybBna 

' '-    ■■ et    Tl»J3«)l    Ftancm 

9j!  Jundiahy  (Djisi). 


(ly^M): 
ta-level;  RibdrtoPi 


iQfactunng  town  and  Tailaa 


laiBovemnKr 


130  m.  N.E. 

Ceniral  do  Biad  lallway.'and  thi 
the  Campoado  Jordlo  where  the  na 

Slo  Paulo  wat  actlltd  in  1 5]]  by  Ibe  Portufuew  under  & 
AEfonao  de  Souxa.  who  ratabli&bed  ft  colony  Dear  Santoa, 
Vicente,  now  an  imimportanl  village.  It  wai  originally 
[organiied  IJJ4) 


whole  0 


outheni 


mRiodeJan 


outh. 


etlhe 


Lptaincy  gnnti,  parti  of  tlul  ci 
leiriiory  were  cut  off  from  lime  lo.tizne  to  (otm  other  capiaiode*, 
from  which  developed  ihe  present  itale*  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Minai  Ceraei.  Matio  Crouo,  Parani.  Santa  Catharina  and  Rio 
Grande  do  SuL  In  i6gi  Slo  Paulo  aucceeded  Sio  Vicente 
as  the  capital  of  Ihe  captaincy,  and  the  original  name  of  the 
lattct  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  The  people  of  the  itale  have 
always  been  distinguished  lor  Ihdr  energy  and  enlcipiisc, 
especially  during  the  colonial  period.  The  early  popuUliMi 
wai  largely  composed  of  halt  breed*,. known  at  tf  asefwitr.  and 
the  eipkirailon  of  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  BraiQ  i* 
due  to  them.  Their  exploring  partiea,  called  fctaJeinu,  di»- 
eovered  the  first  gold  mines  of  Minaa  Geraes  and  Matto  Grosao, 
drove  the  Jesuit  misaions  liaa  Parani,  and  traveneA  Ibr 
interior  Donhward  into  Piauhy,  north-westward  almoat  to 
Quito,  westward  into  Bolivia  and  aoulfaward  into  Rio  Giande 
and  Paraguay.  They  were  slave-huntcn  by  prolessioo,  and 
were  noted  lot  cruelty  as  well  aa  energy. 
■io  PAULO,  a  city  of  BiuU,  c^tal  of  a  state  of  the  aame 

N.W.  of  the  port  of  Santos  and  ^  tn.  by  rail  W.  of  Rio  dc 
Janriro.  Pop.  (iggo)  64.934;  (1901,  estimate)  Sii,<*Kt.  Slo 
Paulo  is  connected  with  Santot,  it)  pott,  by  a  double-lnck 
railway  built,  owned  aod  worked  by  a  Biitiih  company  \S. 
Paulo  Railway  Co.);  with  Rio  de  Janeiro,  by  Ihe  Slo  Paulo 
branch  of  the  Cenital  do  Bnxil  line;  with  Camjriu*  and  other 
Inland  cities  by  the  Sio  Paulo  and  Pauliita  raOwayc  with  tbc 
N.E.  patt  ol  the  state,  Minaa  Geraet,  and  Goyai  by  the  Mogyana 
line  starting  from  Campinas;  and  with  Sorocaba  and  the  •oulbern 
part)  of  the  aute,  Parani,  and  with  Santi.  Catharina  and  Rio 
Craade,  by.  tiK  Sorocabana  line  and  the  Slo  Paulo-  aod  Rio 
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Giande  line.  In  gratt  |Mrt  the  dty  occupies  an  elevated  open 
atictch  of  tableland  commanding  extensive  views  of  the  surround- 
ing countiy;  and  a  small  part  of  it  is  in  the  loW  alluvial  land 
bordering  the  Tietf.  The  upper  part  has  several  slight  elevations 
forming  healthy  residential  districts.  The  elevations  above 
aea-Ievd  are  2383  ft.  $f,  the  Central  do  Brazil  railway  station 
in  the  lower  town,  34x8  ft.  at  the  S&o  Paulo  railway  station, 
2841  ft.  in  the  Consolac&o  suburb,  and  2953  ft.  in  Villa  Mariana. 
The  dty  is  just  within  the  tropics,  but  its  elevation  above  the 
tea  gives  it  a  temperate  climate,  bradng  in  the  cool  season  and 
yet  with  high  sun  temperatures  in  summer.  The  broad  eroded 
bed  of  the  Titt€  is  swampy  and  is  subject  to  extensive  inundations 
causing  malarial  and  intestinal  disorders;  otherwise  the  city 
is  sinpilariy  healthy,  though  it^  sanitary  condition  is  poor. 
The  picturesqueness  of  the  dty  is  heightened  by  the  ravine  of 
a  small  stream  passing  through  it  and  spanned  by  viaducts 
and  bridges.  The  dty  squares  are  commonly  open  places  with 
an  occasboal  statue  but  without  ornamental  gardens.  The 
Public  Garden,  near  the  S&o  Paulo  railway  station  in  the  Luz 
section,  is  a  recreation  ground  embellished  with  tropical  plants 
and  an  artificial  lake.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted 
with  gas  and  electridty,  and  have  eTectric  tramways.  Although 
there  are  still  many  old  structures  and  residences  to  be  seen  in 
the  <Ad  town,  most  of  the  public  and  business  buildings  and  private 
residences  are  of  the  modem  Italian  and  French  type.  Brick 
is  used  to  some  extent,  but  the  building  nuterial  most  used  b 
broken  stone  and  mortar,  plastered  outside,  and  covered  with 
stucco  mouldings  and  ornaments.  The  private  residences  of  the 
dty  axe  the  finest  in  the  republic  There  is  much  wealth  in  the 
sute,  especially  among  the  Urge  cofifee  planters,  and  the  dty 
is  their  favourite  residence.  Some  of  thdr  palatial  dwellings 
are  surrounded  with  beautiful  gardens  and  parks.  The  water- 
supply  is  derived  from  Cantardra  hills,  and  there  is  a  modern 
sewerage  system,  constructed  by  an  English  company.  The  more 
important  public  buildings  are  the  new  government  palace, 
the  palaces  of  agriculture,  finance  and  justice,  the  executive 
residence,  the  immense  Polytechnic  School,  the  Normal  School, 
the  School  of  Agriculture,  the  public  hospital  called  the  Isola- 
nocnto,  the  charity  hospital,  the  Sfto  Pauk>  railway  station  with 
a  beautiful  stone  tower,  and  the  theatre,  rivalling  some  of  the 
best  in  Europe.  Like  other  Brazilian  dties  Sfto  Paulo  has  a 
number  of  old  religious  buildings.  There  are  also  several 
excellent  educational  and  scientific  institutions  which  are  in 
great  part  supported  by  the  state,  among  which  are  the  Mackenzie 
College,  created  through  the  gift  of  an  American  capitalist,  a 
school  of  law,  a  Pasteur  Institute,  ahd  a  bacteriological  institute. 
The  poike  force  of  the  state  is  a  miliury  organization  and  con* 
sisu  of  a  brigade  Of  about  5000 -men  (infantry,  cavalry,  civic 
guards,  firemen,  and  a  body  of  hospital  attendants  for  public 
emergency  cases),  under  a  cok>nel  of  the  regular  army.  Manu- 
factures include  textiles,  footwear,  dothing,  food  products, 
beer,  artificial  liquors,  furniture,  domestic  utensils,  &:c.  The 
Sio  Paulo  Light  and  Power  Co.,  whose  works  are  situated  at 
the  faUs  of  the  Tiet6  a  considerable  distance  N.W.  of  the  city, 
snpplles  about  8000  horse-power  to  local  industries  in  addition 
to  what  is  needed  for  the  electric  railway  (108  m.),  the  oldest 
enterprise  of  this  character  in  Brazil.  The  city  has  a  large 
Italian  population  and  many  Italian  shops  and  industries. 

Ste  P&ulo  was  founded  by  the  Jesuits  under  Manoel  de 
Nobrq^  in  1554  and  at  first  bore  the  name  of  Piratininga. 
In  i68x  It  succeeded  Sfto  Vicente  as  the  capital  of  the  captaincy. 
The  dedaration  of  Brazilian  independence  occurred  on  Sept.  7, 
X822,  on  the  plain  of  Ypiranga,  near  the  city,  where  a  monument 
commemorates  the  event. 

SAP.  (i)  Juice,  the  drcuhting  fluid  of  planU  (see  Plants, 
f  Pkysioicgy).  The  word  appears  in  Teutonic  languages,  cf. 
Ger.  Saflf  and  may  be  connected  ultimately  with  the  root  seen 
In  Lat.  saperet  taste,  hence  to  know,  cf.  sapientid,  wisdom, 
cf.  Gr.  ao^t  wise.  On  the  other  hand  it  may,  like  Fr.  she, 
Span,  saba,  have  come  direct  from  Lat.  sapa,  must,  new  wine, 
itself  also  from  the  same  root.  The  Gr  &r6t  is  represented 
in  Lat   by  sucus     (3)  A  military  term  for  a  trench  dug  by  a 


besieging  force  for  the  purpose  of  approach  to  the  point  of  attack 
when  within  range,  hence  "  to  sap,"  to  undermine,  dig  away 
the  foundations  of  a  wall,  &c.  The  word  is  derived  through  the 
Old  Fr.  from  the  Med.  Lat.  sapa^  sappa,  a  spade,  entrenching 
tool,  Gr.  cuifrejni,  CKkmuf,  to  dig.    (See  Fokxitication  and 

SlEGE-CtAlT.) 

SAPAN  WOOD  (Malay  sapang),  a  soluble  red  dyewood  from 
a  tree  belonging  to  the  leguminous  genus  Caesalpinia,  a  native  of 
tropical  Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  wood  is  somewhat 
lighter  in  colour  than  Bsazil  wood  and  its  other  allies,  but  the 
same  tinctorial  principle,  brazilin,  appears  to  be  common  to  all. 

SAPPHIC  METRE,  Sapphics,  an  andent  form  of  quantitative 
verse,  named  after  the  Aeolian  poetess  Sappho,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  invented  it,  and  who  certainly  used  it  with  unequalled 
skill.  A  sapphic  line  consists  of  five  equal  beats,  of  which  the 
central  one  alone  is  of  three  syllables,  while  the  others  consist 
of  two  each.    The  original  Greek  sapphic  was  of  this  type: — 

The  sapphic  strophe  consists  of  three  of  these  lines  followed 
by  an  adonic,  thus: — 


%/  S*   ^  Kf, 


Horace  adopted,  and  tlightlv  adapted,  this  form  of  vene,  for  some 
of  his  most  enga^ng  metrical  effects.  The  Greek  poets  had  per- 
mitted the  caesura  to  come  where  it  would,  but  Horace,  to  gi>'e 
solidity  to  the  form,  introduced  the  practice  of  usually  ending  a 
word  on  thefifth-syiiablc: 

jam  satis  terris  nivis  atque  dirae, 
the  second  half  of  the  sapphic  leaping  off,  as  it'  were,  with  a  long 
syllable  which  connecU  it  with  the  first  half.    This  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  Latin  sapphic  strophe  ^— 

Intelgcr  vijtae  8oeler|isque  |  punis 
non  eigct  Maurjis  jacujlis  nc^que  aicUt 
nee  veinenaltis  gravijda  salgittis. 
Fusee,  pnarletra. 
Before  the  days  of  Horace,  Catullus  had  used  this  form  in  Latin,  and 
afterwards  sapphica  were  introduced  by  the  pseudo-Seneca  into  his 
tragedies.    In  the  middle  ages  the  sappluc  strophe  was  frequently 
emfrfoyed  in  tlie  Latin  hymns,  especmlly  by  Gregory  the  Great. 
Later  on,  considerable  laxity  was  introduced,  and  a  dactyl  was 
frequently  substituted  for  the  first  trochee;  th»  quite  destroys  the 
true  character  of  the  measure.    It  makes  it  a  more  easv  metre, 
however,  for  those  who  write  modem  accentuated  verse.    We  see  a 
loose  but  effective  spedmen  of  it  in  the  famous 

Needy  knife  |  grinderl  |  whither  I  are  you  |  goine  ?• 

Rough  b  the  |  road,  your  |  wheel  is  |  out  of  |  order. 
But  nearer  to  the  effect  of  the  antique  verse  would  be: 

Needy  I  grinder!  I  whither  oh!  |  are  you  |  gotne? 

Rough  the  |  road ;  your  |  destitute  |  wheel  is  |  broken, 
although  this  certainly  docs  not  suit  English  versification  so  well. 
English  aapphics  were  written  by  the  tlizabethan  poet.  Thomas 
Campion  (q.v.),  and  by  William  Cowper.  Mr  Swinburne  has  attempted 
to  create  the  effect  of  the  ancient  Aeolian  metre  in  a  daring  and 
brilliant  stanza.  Sapphics  have  been  written  more  successfully  in 
Gcnnan  than  in  any  other  modem  language.  The  earliest  original 
German  poem  in  the  form  is  said  to  be  an  anonymous  hymn  to  St 
Mary  Magdalene,  dated  i«)o.  Voss  kept  strictly  to  tlw  metrical 
scheme  of  the  Latin  in  his  famous  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace 
(1806).  and  among  German  ppets  who  have  ailtivated  sapphics  are 
to  be  mentioned  Klopstock,  Platen,  Hamerling  and  Geibel. 

SAPPHIRE,*  a  blue  transparent  variety  of  corundum,  or 
native  alumina,  much  valued  as  a  gem-stone.  It  is  essentially 
the  same  mineral  as  ruby,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  colour. 
The  cdour  of  the  normal  sapphire  varies  from  the  palest  blue  to 
deep  indigo,  the  most  esteemed  tint  being  that  of  the  blue 
cornflower.  Many  of  the  crystals  are  parti-coloured,  the  blue 
being  distributed  in  patches  in  a  colourless  or  yellow  stone,  but 
by  skilful  cutting,  the  deep-coloured  portion  may  be  caused  to  im- 
part colour  to  the  entire  gem.  As  the  sapphire  crystallizes  in 
the  hexagonal  system  it  is  dichroic,  but  in  pale  stones  this  character 
may  not  be  well  marked.  In  a  deep-coloured  stone  the  colour 
may  be  resolved,  by  the  dichroscope,  into  an  ultramarine 

•  Indirectly  from  Gr.  vir^ipot,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  this 
term,  like  the  Hebrew  sapir  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  formerly 
applied  to  what  is  now  called  lapis  lazuli ;  the  modern  sapphire  was 
probably  known  as  Mki«0oi  (Jkyacinthus). 
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blue  ud  ■  Uubh  or  jrtDoirilh  iraai.  In  Uuc  tounntline 
■nd  in  Uiie— *)on«*  mneiima  miiuken  for  upphire— the 

hit  been  nrknul)'  relermi  to  Ihc  ptesence  ol  oitda  ofchromiuRi, 
inn  oi  li Union.  wbiUt  *D  Drgioic  origin  bualia  bnn  luggealed. 
On  ripoiufc  la  m.  high  IcmpcrmLurc,  Ihe  upphirc  uaually  Ioks 
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A.  Vemeuil  tucucdcd  in  impacting  a  upphirc-bluc  coIout  to 
utilicisl  alumina  by  addilion  o[  1-5%  ol  nugnctic  oxide  of 
inn  end  05%  oI  Ulanic  acid  {CompUi  ratdui.  Jan.  17,  1910). 
According  to  F.  Bordu,  the  bJue  colour  ol  upphirc  c^cpoeed  to 
the  action  ol  ladiun  cbugci  to  gmn  and  then  to  yellow. 

Under  artifidil  iUuminalioD  many  uppfaicei  appeu  daifc  ud 
inky,  iriiilit  io  aome  aaa  the  blue  cbaiigei  to  a  violei,  ta  that 
the  uppbire  mcb)  to  be  tiuufofmcd  to  an  amelhyit.  According 
10  lapjdaiiei  the  hardnei*  of  a^phire  aligbtly  exceeds  that  of 
nilqr.endit  kilMi  rather  dcMW.  Noiwitbitanding  iuhirdncu 
It  Imi  Ixcn  umccimcs  engraved  a>  ■  gem. 

CeylaB  batforigeibealanmiilprapphlita.  TlHy  occur,  with 
■uny  Hber  gen^tonte,  aa  prbblea  or  nlkd  eryatalj  In  alluvial 
depoaiti  o(  Bnd  and  (lavel :  the  gem-gravel  being:  knowa  looally 
aa  iilam.  The  _principa1  localiliea  are  Kalnapora.  KakwaBa  in  the 
pnnrincx  of  Sr^ta-Camava  and  Huara.  Some  of  Ibe  ilifhtly- 
cloudy  Ceylon  lappliiret,  DwaHy  of  crejnth-blue  colour,  display 
■rbcB  cut  ikilb  ■  coavn  face  a  chatoyuit  lunUnotJty,  lometuDra 
<omiioi  a  lumlnoui  (tar  it  ui  nyi,  wbcAc*  they  are  called  "  Kai- 
Hppbirea  "  (m  A«»u).  The  aaicriim  acema  due  to  (he  preience 
of  microicapic  tubular  cavitiea.  or  to  encloiure  of  cryaulline  iMiierala. 
arranged  in  a  defiehe  ayateoL  In  JBTSiapplilTea  werediidnrered  ia 
dcpoHia  of  cUy  and  tand  in  DaltaiuiaBg  (Stan],  when  tbev  have 
ticvn  worlnd  on  a  conaiderable  nie.  They  occur  iln  wkb  nibtea  in 
the  pronDCa  ol  Chanubun  ud  Knt.  Many  «I  Ihe  Siameie 
■apphim  an  g(  very  dark  eolnuc,  Knic  bdu  ■•  dmiy  tinted  aa  to 
appear  almoai  Uacli  by  reflected  light,  ta  Upper  Burma  lapphirei 
occur  la  aaaoctatifw  irilh  rubi«,  but  are  much  leaa  hnponaat  <«e 
Ruit).  SappUm  are  alio  lound  la  Kaahndr,  when  they  occur, 
■aaodatcd  mfh  toumanne,  ii  the  Zanibr  range,  eapedally  mr  tbe 
tillage  a(  SoomjuL  Hadacuor  jncfcb  aappUiB  ■ocrally  of  vny 
deep  colour,  occuniai  aa  imM  erynala.  Sapphin  la  widdy  dinn- 
bu»d  thrmnh  the  folMnring  drOta  of  Victoria,  Ne«  Souib  Wale. 
and  QueenJaod.  but  tbe  bhie  eotoor  ol  the  AuttnUan  atoaca  ia 
UHialhr  dark,  and  It  b  notable  that  green  tlnti  are  not  lofrequent. 
The  Anakie  laHiblre-kldB  of  Queenaland  are  lituated  near  Aaakie 
aiaiioa  OB  the  Ceatnl  railway,  to  the  weit  of  Emerald  and  eau  at 
the  DruBUBond  Rangn.  Sapphiic  occura  alB  in  Taamaiua.  Ccvk 
■apphiie  ii(«und  in  many  paRiol  tbe  Unitod  Sulci;  and  Ihc  mioenl 
occun  of  gem  quality  ui  Secth  Cacotina  and  Montana.  The  cmt 
ninindHD^ipoaiuii(CDruBdumHill.MacaBtwiBIy.N.C.Jiave  yieUnl 
nod  aappbirea,  and  they  arc  found  alao  at  Cowce  Creek  in  the  lamr 
county.  1aMoBUBa.aapplur««wendiacovenda>farbackBsiS63. 
aad  have  bcea  worked  on  ■  larp  icala.  Tbev  wne  originally  found 
Ib  wiaUiit  for  gold.  Th*  mud  tryaiali  o(  rapphin  occur,  with 
garaec  and  other  niocrala.  bi  glacial  depoalta.  and  have  probably 
been  derived  fivm  dykea  of  Igneoua  rocka.  Qhe  audcaile  and 
lamptophyn.  They  dliplay  much  variety  at  colour,  aad  exhibit 
peculiar  brilliaBcy  when  cot.  but  aic  oTten  o(  pale  tints.  Tbe 
principal  kicaliiies  are  at  MiHouci  Bar,  Ruby  Bar  and  other  places 
near  Helena,  where  they  were  Unt  worked,  and  alio  at  Yoso  Culch, 
near  Utica.  The  Helena  cryiuli  aie  o(  ubular  babii.  being  c 
powl  of  the  ba   ■     ■         1     ■  '   -       -     1  -  -  -  ■ 
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hardnc*.  WUt*  lepu  la  aometinei  called  "  waler^BppUte,"  a 
nanw  wluch  ihauld.  however,  be  remicted  ta  iolite  (m,].    Yeltow 

or  "  orieotal  topaa,"  the  pn€v  oricotal "  bring  often  appfted  to 
corundum.  Wheo  of  pelo  ydknriihfrRn  colour  tbe  ■spphire  if 
called  *'ortenul  chiy»1tie.     when  greenith.bloe  " orienul  aqu«' 

•ndkt  "  oficnUl  ameihyUr"  (For  ligure  of  cryilal  of  dpphirv  hc 
CaauHDUH  and  for  anikial  tapphire  eec  Csh.  |  Atifini^ 

The  aocalled  "  Hope  eapphirrs  "  of  trade  have  been  ihown  to  be 
anificial  blue  fpiocK  cotauird  by  cobalt. 

Sapphlriiu  ia ' '   — "  — '- 


[0  nuaenl.  not  related  to  rapphin  except  i 


colour.    It  It  a  illkau.  containing  aluminium,  nttgnainn  and  boik 
the  Viaagapium  diatrict  in  Indd.  (F.  W.  R.')  . 

■APPHO  (7ib-6ib  ccniuriei  >.c),  Greek  poeieat^  was  a  native 
ol  Lcgbcs,  contemporary  with  Alcaeus,  Stcsicborua  and  [^ttacua, 
{a  facti  wiih  the  culminating  period  of  Acolic  poetry.  Onc'ol 
her  biothera,  Charaius,  fell  in  love  with  a  couneaan  named 
Doricha  upon  whom  he  arjuandered  his  property.  Sappho  irrote 
an  ode.  in  which  ihe  severely  satiriccd  and  rebuked  him.  Another 
brother,  Larichus.  waa  pul^c  cup-bearei  at  Mytilcn^^ft  posilion 
foe  which  it  W9*  pKSUiy  to  be  well  bom.  It  l>  uH  that 
ahc  had  a  daughter,  named  alter  her  grandmoLher  Cleia,  and  she 
bad  some  personal  acquaintance  with  Alcaeus.  He  addressed 
her  in  an  ode  of  which  a  fragment  Is  prCKrved:  "Violei- 
weaving  (or  dtrk-biittd),  puce,  sweei^miling  SiKdio,  1  wish 
to  lay  lomewbat,  but  ibame  hinders  me  ";  and  ahe  answered 
in  another  ode:  "  Hadsi  thou  had  desire  of  aught  good  or  lair, 
shame  would  not  have  touched  thine  eye*,  but  thou  wotddit  have 
■poken  thereof  openly,"  The  story  of  ber  love  for  the  dbdafnful 
Pbaffll,  and  her  leap  into  tbe  tea  from  the  Xfucadian  promontoiy, 
together  with  that  of  bet  Sight  tmm  Mytllene  to  Sidly,  haa  DO 
confiimaiion;  we  are  not  even  told  wbdher  ibc  died  of  tbe  leap  or 
.  BoL  Critics  again  m  agreed  that  Sulda*  waa  simply  gulled  by 
the  comic  poets  when  he  tells  of  her  husband,  Ccrcolss  of  AndroL 
Both  the  a^Kisiona  which  these  poets  cast  on  fact  chaiacter  and 
the  cmbellishmcnis  with  which  Ihey  gunished  her  life  paaacd  for 
centuries  as  undoubted  bitloiy.  Six  oomedies  entitled  Saffka 
and  two  Pluuni.  were  produced  by  the  Middle  Comedy;  bal, 
when  we  consider,  for  example,  the  way  ui  which  Socntci  wu 
cariatured  by  AiislophiuKS,  we  an  justified  in  putting  no  faitb 
whatevei  in  tuck  uthority.  We  may  conclude  that  Sappha 
WM  not  titteriy  vldoui,  though  by  no  meaiu  a  paragon  of  vMiie. 
All  ancieni  tradltioh  and  [be  chiractet  of  bei  extant  fragmenta 
show  that  ba  morality  m»x  >bu  has  ever  lince  been  known  aa 

At  Lesboa  the  wu  bod  oS  a  great  poetic  ecbool.  in  poeuy 
In  that  sge  and  place  waa  cultivated  aa  assiduously  and  anutr- 
ently  as  tucceiafully  by  women  as  by  men.  Hn  moM  famoui 
pui»ls  wen  Erinna  of  Tclos  and  Danwphyla  ol  Pamph)dia.  In 
antiquity  her  fime  rivalled  thai  of  Homer.  She  was  called 
"  the  poeteu,"  he  "  the  poet."  DiSerent  writen  style  ber 
"  the  tenth  Muse,"  "  the  flower  ef  the  Grace*,"  "  a  nibacle," 
"  the  beautiful."  the  list  epithet  itferring  to  her  writing^  mt 
her  pctson,  which  It  said  to  bave  been  small  and  dafk. 

Her  poema  wen  arranged  io  nine  boek^  on  whu  prlseiple  li  ■■• 
cenaio:  tbe  it  said  to  ban  sung  tbem  to  the  Mixo-Lydiaa  mod^ 
which  she  bcnell  invented-  The  perfeclioa  aad  hfliifa  of  every  Uo^ 
the  correapevdoiee  of  aeaie  aad  SDUod.  the  iBcowparaMe  oocHaand 
overall  the  auK  ddieate  rcscairccsol  vem. andlhecniiuwuqFiit- 
metry  of  the  complete  odes  whkh  arv  cnant,  raiae  her  into  Ihe  voy 
first  rank  of  techninl  poetry  (I  once,  while  ber  paiaiing  ol  paalaa. 
whirhmivfllAiHinintnauete  theodelo  Aaactofiaaaaaexampla 
en  alaoe  lurpaased.  and  only  approached 
" .   Her  Ingneati  ■!■>  bear  witnoa  . 


:be  bcsut: 


incidentally.    liirK  fragr.. 

Viiumiltefint  (1901).  i.  1 
the  Bpliiat  XUuntiruiU. 
and  attributed  to  Sappho  b 
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n- pupil  Ermna. 
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:■  "  in  amii'mJ  ^uriirly  (OSiber, 

11  il'weir  Smyth*!  CrKtVlfienS) 
..jpfhi  (Lcipiie.  190s):  B.  Euiner, 

SAPPORO,  the  official  acdtal  oi  the  island  of  Yeao,  Japu, 
situated  in  w'  a'N,  and  141°  11'  £.  Pop.]9,aao.  It  WBicboMn 
lDi87a,aiidowedfi>proqieriiyBtIheouta«chIeflyU>  tbe  pablic 
institutions  esublithed  by  the  Japancae  govemnxnl  In  ccai- 
neiion  with  the  colanlsatlon  buitiu,  which  had  for  Ua  object  the 
developmcat  ol  the  Ranuica  ol  Yen.    It  li  now  a  gaiiiaBiL  town 
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and  has  an  agricultural  coDege,  a  museum,  saw-mJUs,  flour-mllls, 
breweries,  and  hemp  and  flax  factories. 

SARABAND  (ItaL  Sarabanda,  Zarabanda\  Ff.  Sarabande), 
a  slow  dance,  generally  believed  to  have  been  imported  from 
Spain  in  the  earlier  half  df  the  i6th  century,  though  attempts 
have  been  made  to  trace  it  to  an  Eastern  origin.  The  most 
probable  account  of  the  word  is  .that  the  dance  was  named  after 
y^wiKafwia^  a  Celebrated  dancet  of  Seville.  During  the  z6th 
and  17th  centuries  the  saraband  was  exceedingly  popular  in 
Spain,  France,  Italy  and  £n^and.  Its  music  was  in  triple  time — 
generally  with  three  minims  in  the  bar--and  almost  alwajrs  con- 
sisted of  two  strains,  each  beginning  upon  the  first  beat,  and  most 
frequently  ending  on  the  second  or  third.  Many  very  fine 
examples  occur  in  the  SitUes  and  Partitas  of  Handel  and  J.  S. 
Bach;  by  far  the  finest  is  that  which  Handel  first  composed  for 
his  overture  to  Almira,  and  afterwards  adapted  to  the '  words 
*'  Lasda,  ch*io  pianga,"  in  RinaUo'. 

SABACOO.  GIU8EPPB  (1821^907),  Italian  politician  and 
financier,  and  knight  of  the  Annunziata,  was  bom  at  Bistagno 
on  the  9U1  of  October  1821,  and,  after  qualifying  as  an  advocate, 
entered  the  Piedmontese  parliament  in  1849.  A  supporter  of 
Cavour  until  the  tetter's  death  he  joined  the  party  of  Rattazzi 
and  became  under-secretary  of  state  for  public  works  in  the 
Rattaxxi  cabinet  of  1862.  In  1864  he  was  appointed,  by  Sella, 
secretaiy-general  of  finance,  and  after  being  created  senator 
in  1865,  acquired  considerable  fame  as  a  financial  authority. 
In  1879  he  succeeded  in  postponing  the  total  abolition  of  the 
grist  tax,  and  was  throufjiout  a  fierce  opponent  of  Magliani's 
hM>se  financial  admintstrati<ML  Selected  as  minister  of  public 
works  by  Dcpretis  in  1887,  and  by  Crispi  in  1893,  he  contrived 
to  mitigate  the  worst  consequences  of  Depretis's  corruptly 
extravagant  policy,  and  introduced  a  sounder  system  of  govern- 
ment participation  in  public  works.  In  November  1898  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  senate,  and  in  June  1900  succeeded  in 
forming  a  "  Cabins  of  pacification  *'  after  the  Obstructionist 
CRsis  which  had  caused  the  downfall  of  General  Pelloux.  His 
tenn  of  ofike  was  clouded  by  the  assassination  of  King  Humbert 
(39th  July  X900),  and  his  administration  was  brought  to  an  end 
in  February  1901  by  a  vote  of  the  chamber  condemning  his  weak 
attitude  towards  a  great  dock  strike  at  Genoa.  After  his  fall  he 
resumed  his  functions  as  president  of  the  senate;  but  on  the 
advent  of  the  third  GioUttl  cabinet,  he  was  not  reappointed 
to  that  position.  He  died  on  the  X9th  of  January-  2907.  He 
received  the  supreme  honour  of  the  knighthood  of  the  Annunziata 
from  King  Humbert  in  2898. 

lARACENS.  the  current  designation  among  the  Christians 
in  the  middle  ages  for  their  Moslem  enemies,  especially  for 
the  Moslems  in  Europe.  In  earlier  times  the  name  Saracen* 
was  applied  by  Gredcs  and  Romans  to  the  nomad  Arabs  of  the 
Syro-Azabian  desert  who  harassed  the  frontier  of  the  empiie. 
Za^MuofMl,  a  district  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  16).  Its  inhabitants,  though  unknown  to  Arab 
tradition,  made  themselves  notorious  in  the  adjacent  Roman 
provinces.  Thus  all  Bedouins  in  that  region  came  to  be  called 
Setaetm,  in  Aramaic  Sarkafet  usually  with  no  very  favourable 
"Mi*«*i«^  The  latter  form  occurs  in  a  dialogue  oonc»ning  Fate 
irritten  about  aj>.  2x0  by  a  pupil  of  Bardesancs  (Cureton, 
Spk3€gium  Syriacmm^  x6  ult.).  The  appellation  then  became 
general,  and  occurs  frequently  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 
The  name  "  Saracen  "  continued  to  be  used  in  the  West  in  later 
times,  probably  rather  through  the  influence  of  literature 
than  by  oral  tradition,  and  was  applied  to  all  Arabs,  even  to  all 
Modems. 

SARAOHARI,  a  small  signalling  post  on  the  Samana  Range 
in  the  Nortb-West  Frontier  Province  of  India  between  Forts 
Lockhart  and  Gulistan.  It  is  memorable  for  the  stout  defence 
made  by  its  garrison  of  ax  sepojrs  of  the  36th  Sikhs  in  X897. 
Saragfiari,  a  mere  mud  block-house  with  a  wooden  door  and  a 
deadnni^e,  was  held  for  six  and  a  half  hours  against  seven  or 
right  thmMand  Orakzais,  till  the  21  Sikhs  were  finally  over- 
whdxned  and  killed  to  a  man.  A  memorial  in  commemoration 
unvcfled  at  Fcrozepore  in  X904. 


SARAGOSSA  {Zaragina)^  an  inland  province  of  northern 
Spain,  one  of  the  three  into  which  Aragon  was  divided  in  1833; 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Logrofio  and  Navarre,  N.E.  and  E.  by 
Hulcsca,  S.E.  by  L6rida  and  Tarragona,  S.  by  Teruel  and  Guadala- 
jara and  W.  by  Soria.  Pop.  (1900}  421,843;  area,  6726  sq.  m. 
Saragossa  belongs  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  Ebro  (9.9.).  The 
nu^n  valley  is  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  the  Siora  de 
Moncayo  (with  the  highest  elevation  in  the  province,  7707  ft.), 
and  is  continued  in  a  south-easterly  direction  by  the  lower 
sierras  of  La  Viigen  and  Vicor;  on  the  north-west  are  the  spurs 
of  the  Pyrenees.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Ebro  within 
the  province  are  the  JaI6n  (f.v.),  Huerva  and  Aguas  on  the  right 
and  the  Arba  and  Gallego  on  the  left;  the  Aragon  also,  which 
flows  principally  through  Navarre,  has  part  of  its  course  in  the 
north  of  this  province.  At  its  lowest  point,  where  the  Ebro  quits 
it,  Saragossa  is  only  xos  ft.  above  sea-levd.  There  are  large 
tracts  of  barren  land,  but  where  water  is  abundant  the  soil  is 
fertile;  its  chief  productions  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp, 
flax,  oil  and  wine.  Silkworms  are  bred;  and  on  the  higher 
grounds  sheep  are  reared.  The  manufactures  are  leas  import- 
ant than  the  agricultural  interests.  Since  X885,  however,  the 
Aragonese  •  have  bestirred  themselves,  cq;>ecially  since  the 
•extremely  protectionist  policy  of  X890  gave  great  impetus  to 
native  industries  all  over  Spain.  The  industries  include  iron- 
founding  and  manufactures  of  paper,  leather,  soap,  brandies, 
liqueurs,  machinery,  carriages  of  all  sorts,  xailway  material, 
pianos,  beds,  glass,  bronze,  chocolate,  jaxns  and  woollen  and 
linen  goods.  Much  timber  is  obtained  from  the  Pyrenean  forests; 
the  chief  exports  are  live  stock,  excellent  wines,  flour,  oil  and 
fruit.  The  province  contains  important  mineral  resources,  the 
bulk  of  which,  however,  await  development. 

Saragossa  is  traversed  oy  the  Ebro  Valley  Railway,  which  oonnecta 
Miranda  with  LMda,  Barcelona  and  Tarra^na,  and  baa  a  branch 
to  Hucaca;  it  also  communicates  via  Calatayud  with  Madrid  and 
Sagunto;  and  there  are  local  linea  to  Carifiena  (south-west  from 
Saragossa)  and  to  Tarazona  and  Boria  (near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ebro).  The  only  towns  with  upwards  of  5000  inhabitanta  in  1900 
were  Saragossa  (o9,ii8)and  Calatayud  (11, 526)  (see  separate  articles); 


canal,  and  of  the  inhabitants  and  history  of  this  region,  aee  Aragon.) 
SARAGOSSA  iZaragota)^  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province 
of  Saragossa  and  formerly  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  seat  of 
an  archbishop,  of  a  court  of  appeal,  and  of  the  captain-general 
of  Aragon;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ebro,  2x2  m.  by  rail 
N.E.  of  Madrid.  Ppp.  (1900)  99,1  x8.  Saragossa  is  an  important 
railway  junction;  it  is  connected  by  direct  main  lines  witb 
Valladolid,  Madrid  and  Valencia  in  the  west  and  south,  and  by 
the  Ebro  Valley  Railway  with  Catalonia  and  the  Basque  Pix>- 
vinces;  it  is  also  the  starting-point  of  raOwajTS  to  the  northern 
districts  of  Aragon  and  to  Carifiena  on  the  south-west.  The 
dty  is  buUt  in  an  oasis  of  highly  cultivated  land,  irrigated  by  a 
multitude  of  streams  which  distribute  the  waters  of  the  Imperial 
Canal,  and  surrounded  by  an  arid  plain  exposed  to  the  violent 
gales  which  blow  down,  hot  in  summer  and  icy  in  winter,  from 
the  Castilian  plateau.  The  monthly  range  of  temperature 
frequently  varies  by  as  much  as  56"  Fahr.,  and  the  climate  b 
rarely  pleasant  for  many  consecutive  days  except  in  q>ring, 
when  warm  easterly  winds  blow  from  the  Mediterranean.  The 
dty  is  surnmnded  by  gardens,  farms  and  country-houses  (locally 
known  as  tarrest  "  towers  ")•  Seen  from  a  distance  it  has  a  fine 
appearance  owing  to  the  number  of  its  domes  and  towers;  on  a 
nearer  approach  it  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
older  streets,  narrow,  gloomy,  ill-paved  and  lined  with  the 
fortress-like  palaces  of  the  old  Aragonese  nobility,  and  the 
business  and  residential  quarters,  wUch  are  as  well  built  as 
any  part  of  Madrid  or  Barcdona.  Saragossa  is  thus  in  appear- 
ance at  once  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  newest  of  Spanish 

cities. 

One  of  iu  two  stone  bridges,  the  seven-arched  Puente  de  Piedra, 
dates  from  1447;  there  is  also  an  iron  bridge  for  the  railway  to 
Pamploiut.  Ekside  the  river  there  are  public  walks  and  avenues  of 
poplar;  the  suburb  on  the  left  bank  is  named  Arrabal.  The  two 
most  important  buikUngs  of  Sdiragossa  are  ita  cathedrals,  to  each  of 
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which  the  chapter  U  attached  for  six  months  in  the  year.  La  Seo 
("  The  See  *')  ts  the  older  of  the  two,  dating  chiefly  from  the  14th 
century;  its  prevailing  style  is  Gothic,  but  the  oldest  portion,  the 
lower  walls  01  the  apse,  is  Byzantine.  The  Iglesia  Mctropolitana  del 
Pilar  is  the  lar;^  building,  dating  only  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century;  it  was  built  after  designs  by  Hcrrera  el  Moxo,  and 
owes  it  name  to  one  of  the  most  venerated  objects  in  Spain,  the 
"  pillar  "  of  jasper  on  which  the  Virgin  is  said  to  have  alighted  when 
she  manifested  hcrsdf  to  St  James  as  he  passed  through  Saragossa. 
It  has  little  architectural  merit;  externally  its  most  conspicuous 
features  are  its  cupolas,  which  are  decorated  with  rows  of  green, 
yellow  and  white  glazed  tiles.  The  church  of  San  Pablo  dates 
mainly  from  the  13th  century.  The  Torre  Nueva,  an  octangular 
clock  tower  in  diapered  brickwork,  dating  from  1504,  was  pulled 
down  in  1893;  it  leaned  some  9  or  10  ft.  from  the  peipendicular, 
owing  to  faulty  foundations,  which  ultimately  rendered  it  unsafe. 
Among  other  conspicuous  public  buildings  are  the  municipal  build- 
ings,  the  exchange  (,Lonjo),  and  the  civil  and  military  hospitals  and 
almshouse  {Hospicio  pronncial),  which  are  among  the  laivest  in 
Spain.  The  university  was  founded  in  1474,  but  its  history  has  not 
been  brilliant.  To  the  west  of  the  town  is  the  Aljafcria  or  old  citadel, 
originally  built  as  a  palace  by  the  Moors  and  also  used  as  such  by  its 
Christian  owners.  Late  in  the  i;$th  century  it  was  asngnea  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the  Inquisition,  and  has  since  been  used  as 
a  military  hospital,  as  a  prison  and  as  tarracks.  Saragossa  is  the 
headquarters  of  a  large  agricultural  trade;  its  industries  iriclude 
iron-founding,  tanning,  brewing,  distillation  of.  spirits,  aQd  manu- 
factures of  machinery,  candles,  soap,  glass  and  porcelain. 

History. — ^Saragossa  (Celt>beriaii,  Salduba)  was  made  a  colony 
by  Augustus  at  the  dose  of  the  Celtiberian  War  (25  B.C.),  and 
renamed  Caesars  Augusta  or  Cacsaraugusta,  from  which 
"  Saragossa  "  is  derived.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  highly 
privileged  city,  the  chief  commercial  and  military  station  in  the 
Ebro  valley,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  comentus  juridici 
(assizes)  of  Hither  Spain.  It  is  now,  however,  almost  destitute 
of  antiquities  dating  from  the  Roman  occupation.  Jt  was 
captured  in  452  by  the  Sucbi,  and  in  476  by  the  Visigoths,  whose 
rule  lasted  until  the  Moorish  conquest  in  7x2,  and  under  whom 
Saragossa  was  the  first  dty  to  abandon  the  Arian  heresy.  In 
777  its  Moorish  ruler,  the  viceroy  of  Barcelona,  appealed  to 
Charlemagne  for  aid  against  the  powerful  caliph  of  Cordova, 
Abd-ar-Rahman  I.  Charlemagne  besieged  the  Cordovan  army 
in  Sarkosta,  as  the  dty  was  then  called  r  bui  a  rebellion  of  his 
Saxon  subjects  compelled  him  to  withdraw  his  army,  which 
suffered  defeat  at  Ronccsvalles  (9.V.),  while  Tccrossing  the 
Pyrenees.  The  Moors  were  finally  expelled  by  Alphonso  I. 
of  Aragon  in  ixx8,  after  a  siege  lasting  nine  months  in  which 
the  defenders  were  reduced  to  terrible  straits  by  famine.  As 
the  capital  of  Aragon,  Saragossa  prospered  greatly  ixntH  the 
second  half  of  the  xsth  centuiy,  when  the  tnarriager  between 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (1469)  resulted  in  the  transference  of  the 
court  to  Castile.  In  17x0  the  allied  British  and  Austrian  armies 
defeated  the  forces  of  Philip  V.  at  Saragossa  in  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession;  but  it  was  in  the  Peninsular  War 
iq.v.)  that  the  dty  reached  the  zenith  of  its  fame.  An  ill-armed 
body  of  citizens,  led  by  Job£  de  Palafoz  y  Melza  (see  Palajox), 
whose  chief  lieutenants  were  a  priest  and  two  pea[Sants,  held 
the  hastily-entrenched  dty  against  Marshal  Lefebvre  from  the 
15th  of  June  to  the  xsth  of  August  x8o8.  The  siege  was  then 
raised  in  consequence  of  the  reverse  suffered  by  the  French  at 
Bailcn  (q.v.),  but  it  was  renewed  on  the  20th  of  December,  and 
on  the  27th  of  January  the  invaders  entered  the  city.  Even 
then  they  encountered  a  desperate  resistance,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  30th  of  February  that  the  defenders  were  compelled 
to  capitulate,  after  more  than  three  weeks  of  continuous  street 
fighting.  About  50,000  persons,  the  majority  non-combatants, 
perished  in  the  dty,  largely  through  famine  and  disease.  Among 
the  defenders  was  the  famous  "  Maid  of  Saragossa.*'  Maria 
Agustin,  whose  exploits  were  desciibed  by  Byrpn  in  Childe 
Harold  (i,  55  sqq.). 

SARAGOSSA,  COUNCILS  OP  (Concilia  Caeiaraugustana).  In 
or  about  380  a  council  of  Spanish  and  Aquitanian  bishops 
adopted  at  Saragossa  eight  canons  bearing  more  or  less  directly 
on  the  prevalent  heresy  of  Priscillianism.  A  second  council, 
held  in  592,  solved  practical  problems  inddent  to  the  recent 
conversion  of  the  West  Goths  from  Arianism  to  orthodox 
Christianity.     The  third  coundl,  in  691,  issued  five  canons, 


on  disdpline.  In  13x8  a  provincial  i^nod  proclaimed  the 
elevation  of  Saragossa  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishopric;  and 
from  September  1565  to  February  1566  a  similar  syxiiod  made 

known  the  decrees  of  Trent. 

H.  T  Bruns,  Canents  aposlotorum  et  concUionm  soeemlontm  jn,  v., 
n.,w.,  pars  atiera  (Bcriin.  1839) ;  P.  B.  Gams,  Die  Kirckemtesckukto 
von  Spanien  (Regensburg,  1862-X879).  (W.  W.  R.*) 

SARAN.  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Tixhut  divinoB 

of  Bengal.   Area,  2674  sq.  m.   It  is  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  posars»- 

ing  scarcely  any  undulations,  but  with  a  general  indination 

towards  the  south-east,  as  indicated  by  the  flow  of  the  riven 

in  that  direction.    The  prindpal  rivers,  besides  the  Ganges, 

are  the  Gandak  and  Gogra,  which  are  navigable  throughout  the 

year.    The  district  has  long  been  noted  for  its  high  state  of 

cultivation.    It  yields  large  crops  of  rice,  besides  other  cerealSr 

pulses,  oil  seeds,  [mppy,  indigo  and  sugar-cane. 

The  populatbn  in  1901  was  2,409,50^,  showing  a  decrease  of  2'2  %, 
compared  with  an  increase  of  7*4%  in  the  previous  decade.  The 
average  density  of  population,  901  per  square  mile,  b  the  highest 
rate  for  all  India.  The  indigo  industry,  formeriy  of  the  first  import^ 
ance,  has  declined,  and  sugar  refining  has  in  great  part  taken  its 

tlace.  Some  saltpetre  is  produced,  and  shellac  is  manufactured, 
aran  is  exposed  to  drought  and  flood.  It  suffered  from  the  famine 
of  i87<}i  and  again  in  1896-1899.  An  irrigation  scheme  from  the 
river  Gandak,  started  in  1878,  proved  a  failure,  after  a  capital  ex- 
penditure of  Rs.  7,00,000.  The  Bengal  North- Western  railway  runs 
through  the  soutn  of  the  district.  The  administrative  headquarxers 
are  at  Chapra. 
See  Satan  Disttia  CautUer  (Calcutta.  1908). 

SARAPUU  a  town  of  N.  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Vyatka, 
on  the  river  Kama,  333  m.  by  river  E.N.E.  of  Kasan  and 
266  m.  S.W.  of  Perm.  Pop.  (1835)  X2,367;  (1897)  sx,395.  Boots, 
shoes  and  gloves  are  manufactured,  the  first-named  being 
mostly  exported  to  Siberia,  Caucasia  and  Turkestan.  It  has 
also  tanneries,  flax  miUs,  distilleries,  ironworks  and  xope-woAs, 
and  is  a  bu^  river-port,  trafficking  in  corn  and  timber.  There 
are  a  lace-making  school  and  a  munidpal  library. 

SARASATB  T  NAVASCUES,  PABLO  MARTIH  HEUTOH  DB 
(x  844^x908),  Spanish  violinist,  was  bom  at  Pamplona  00  the 
xoth  of  March  X844.  From  his  early  years  he  di^>layed  his 
aptitude  for  the  violin,  »nd  at  the  age  of  12  he  began  to  study 
under  Alard  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  His  first  public  appear- 
ance as  a  concert  violixiist  was  in  x86a  He  pUjred  in  London 
in  x86x,  and  in  the  course  of  his  career  he  visited  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  also  both  North  and  South  America.  His  artistic 
pre-eminence  was  due  prindpally  to  the  purity  of  his  tone, 
which  was  free  from  any  tendency  towards  sentimentality  and 
rhapsodic  mannerism,  and  to  the  astonishing  facility  of  execution 
which  mad^  him  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  a  virtuoso.  Al- 
though ix^  the  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  concertos,  and  in 
modem  French  and  Belgian  works,  his  playixig  was  unrivalled, 
his  qualities  were  most  deariy  revealed  in  the  solos  which  be 
himsielf  composed,  which  were  "  the  spirit  of  Spanish  dance 
translated  into  terms  of  the  violin  virtuoso/'  Sarasate  died 
at  Biarritz  on  the  20th  of  September  1908. 

SARASIN.  or  SakxAzin,  JEAN  FRANgOtS'  (x6IX^'t654). 
French  author,  son  of  Roger  Sarasin,  treasurer-general  at  Caini, 
was  bora  at  Hermanville  near  Caen.  He  was  educated  at  Caen, 
and  settled  in  Paris.  As  a  writer  of  vers  de  socitU  he  rivalled 
Voiture,  but  he  .was  never  admitted  to  the  inner  drde  of  the 
h6teL  de  Rambouillet.  He  was  on  termj  of  intimate  friendship 
with  Scarron,  with  whom  he  exchanged  verses,  with  M£iuge, 
and  with  Pellisson.  In  X639  he  supported  Georges  de  Scud^ry 
in  his  attack  on  Comeille  with,  a  Discours  de  la  tragidie.  He 
accompanied  L6on  Bouthillier,  comte  de  Chavigny,  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affain,  on  vaxious  diplomatic  errands.  He 
was  to  have  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  but  spent  the 
money  allotted  for  the  purpose  in  Paris.  This  weakened  his 
position  with  Chavigny,  from  whom  he  parted  in  the  winter  of 
1643-1644.  To  restore  his  fallen  fortunes  he  married  a  rich 
widow,  but  the  alliance  was  of  short  duration:  He  joined  in 
the  pamphlet  war  against  Pierre  de  Montmaui',  against  whom 
he  directed  his  satire,  Bcllum  parasUicum  (1644).  He  was 
accused  of  writing  satires  on  Mazarin,  and  for  a  short  time  gave 
UP  the  practice  of  verse.    In  1648,  supported  by  the  fardinsi 
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<fe  Riet2  and  Madame  de  Longueville,  ht  entered  the  household 
of  Armand  de  Bourbon,  prince  de  Conti,  whose  maxriage  with 
Maxarin's  niece  he  helpol  to  negotiate.  He  died  of  fever  at 
P£x£nas,  in  Languedoc  on  the  5th  of  December  1654.  His 
biographers  have  variously  stated  on  inadequate  evidence  that 
his  death  was  caused  by  the  prince  de  Conti  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  or  that  he  was  poisoned  by  a  jealous  husband.  The 
most  considerable  of  his  poems  were  the  epic  fragments  of  RotUm 
C9nquirani,  la  guerre  espag^oU,  with  Dulot  votncu  and  the  Pompe 
fmnibre  in  honour  of  Voiture.  As  a  poet  he  was  overrated,  but 
he  was  the  author  of  two  excellent  pieces  of  prose  narration, 
the  Histoire  dm  sUge  de  Duukerque  (1649)  and  the  unfinished 
ComspiraUoii  de  Walstein  (x6sx).  The  .Walslein  has  been 
compared  for  elegance  and  simplicity  of  style  to  Voltaire's 
Charles  XII, 

His  (Emne*  appeeied  in  1656,  NeuedUs  (Eiures  (2  vok.)  in  1^74. 
His  Poistes  were  edited  in  1877  by  Qctave  Uxanne  with  an  intro- 
ductory note.  Much  of  his  correspondence  b  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Anetial,  Paris.  See  Albert  Mcnnung's  Jeam  Francois 
Sarastns  Leben  mnd  Werke  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1903-1904). 

fABASUATI,  m  early  Hindu  mythology,  a  river-goddess; 
in  later  myths  the  wife  of  Brahma,  goddiras  of  wisdom  and 
srimiT,  member  of  the  VedaSj  and  inventor  of  the  Devanagari 
letters.  There  has  been  miich  dispute  as  to  the  stream  of  which 
she  b  a  personification.  Some  have  identified  it  with  the 
Aveatan  river,  Haragaitl,  in  Afghanistan,  while  otheis  think 
the  term  a  general  one  for  any  great  river,  and  in  particular  the 
sacred  name  for  the  Indus,  Sindhu  being  the  popular  one. 

Two  small  but  sacred  rivers  in  India  are  still  called  Saraswati,  one 
in  the  Punjab  and  the  other  in  Gujarat,  both  of  which  ultimately 
lose  themselves  in  the  sand.  According  to  one  legend,  the  Punjab 
river  reappean  to  unite  with  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  at  Allahabad. 
From  this  river  is  derived  the  name  of  the  Sarswat  Brahmans,  the 
most  nuDienNis  and  influential  of  the  priestly  class  in  the  Punjab,  with 
vboo  the  Gaur  Sarswau  or  Shenvis  of  the  Konkan  claim  connexion. 

SABATOGA,  BATTLES  OF.  The  British  campaign  for  the 
year  2777  >n  America  (see  Amebican  Was  op  Independence) 
involved  the  operations  of  two  armies  moving  from  opposite 
and  distant  points.  The  lack  of  co-operation  between  the  two 
fed  to  the  loss  of  one  of  them.  This  was  General  Burgoyne's 
force  of  7000  men  which  marched  from  Canada  in  June  1777 
wi(h  the  view  of  reaching  the  upper  Hudson  and  combining  with 
Brittth  troops  from  New  York  to  isolate  New  England  from 
the  colonies  below.  Lord  Howe,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  in  America,  who  had  received  no  instructions  binding 
him  in  detail  to  co-operate  with  Burgoyne,  moved  southward 
and  c^tured  Philadelphia.  In  drawing  Washington  after  him 
he  daimed  to  be  assbting  Burgoyne.  Burgoyne  pushed  down 
by  way  of  Lakes  Champlain  and  George  and  approached  the 
American  army  under  General  Horatio  Gates  in  its  fortified 
camp  near  Stflhrater  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about 
34  m.  N.  of  Albany.  On  the  xpth  Burgoyne  attacked  the 
American  left  under  General  Benedict  Arnold.  The  battle, 
foQ^t  in  dcoady  wooded  country  till  nightfall,  was  severe  but 
mdedsive.  The  British  suffered  heavy  losses,  especially  in 
officers.  This  is  variously  known  as  the  First  Battle  of  Saratoga, 
the  Battk  of  Freeman's  Farm,  the  First  Battle  of  Bemis 
Hei^xts  or  the  First  Battle  of  Stillwater.  Burgoyne  fortified 
hiosdf  on  the  site  of  the  action,  i^id  on  October  7th  xnade 
another  attempt  to  turn  the  American  left.  An  engagement 
still  more  severe  than  that  of  the  19th,  known  as  the  Second 
Battle  of  Saratoga,  followed,  in  which  the  Americans  under 
Benedict  Arnold,  £.  Poor  and  D.  Morgan  drove  the  enemy 
into  their  works.  Among  numy  Britl^  officers  killed  was 
Brigadier-General  Simon  Fraser,  who  had  been  the  life  of  the 
expedition.  Crippled  to  an:  alarming  extent,  Burgoyne  re- 
treated. He  was  closely  followed  and  harassed,  and  on  Uie  x6th 
of  October  neariy  surrounded.  On  the  x  7th  he  suxiendered,  with 
about  6000  men,  near  the  present  vOlase  of  Saratoga  Springs. 

5(e  W.  L.  Stone,  Campoigjt  ef  LieuL-Cen,  John  Burgoyne  (Albany, 

1877). 
SARATOGA  SPRmOS,  a  village  of  Saxatoga  county,  New 

York,  U.S.A.,  about  3S  m.  N.  of  Albany,  and  about  xa  m. 

W.  of  the  Hudson  river.    Pop.  (xgoo)  x  2^4091  of  whom  X684 

foreign^bom   and   6x9   were    negroes;    (xgxo)    12,693. 


Saratoga  Springs  is  served  by  the  Dektwaru  &.  Hudson  and  the 
Boston  &  Maine  railways  and  by  several  interurban  electric 
lines.  The  village  is  in  a  region  of  great  historic  interest,  is  famous 
for  its  medicinal  mineral  q>rings,  and  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  watering  places  in  America.  Its  hotels  accommo- 
date more  than  ao,ooo  guests.  Of  the  hotels,  the  best  known 
are  the  United  States,  Congress  Hall,  the  Grand  Union  and  the 
American-AdelphL    The  springs,  of  which  there  are  more  than 

fortv,  were  known  in  colonial  times. 

The  waters,  all  having  the  same  ingredients  but  in  varying  pro- 
portions, are  heavily  charged  with  carbonic  add  gas.  and  contain 
considerable  auantiries  of  bicarbonates  of  lime  ana  magnesium, 
and  chloride  01  sodium.  They  rise  in  a  stratum  of  Potsdam  sandstone, 
underlaid  by  Laurentian  gneiss,- &c.,  and  reach  the  surface  after 
passing  through  a  bed  of  blue  clay.  The  most  noteworthy  springs  are 
Congress,  Vichy,  Arondack,  Hathom,  Patterson,  High  Rock,  Put- 
nam, Star,  Red,  Lincoln,  Victoria,  Carlsbad  and  Geyser.  Some  of  the 
springs  originally  rose  above  the  surface  by  their  own  force,  but  with 
the  boring  of  new  springs  and  the  pumping  for  carbonic  add  gas 
south  of  the  village  the  pressure  was  grcaUy  lessened;  the  courts 
interfered  to  stop  the  pumping  and  it  was  prohibited  by  the  state 
legislature.  These  measures,  however,  were  not  effective,  and  in 
May  1909  an  act  was  passed  establishing  a  state  reservation  at 
Saratoga,  creating  -a  commisuon  o(  three  to  select  the  lands  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  state,  and  providing  for  an  issue  of  bonds  for 
|6oo,ooo  to  buy  the  springs.  Saratoga  Lake,  a  beautiful  body  of 
water  6  m.  long  and  x  m.  wide,  3I  m.  south-east  of  the  village,  is  a 
favourite  resort. 

The  streets  are  well-shaded  and  broad,  with  side  stretches 
of  lawn  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  curb.  There  is  a  speedway 
and  a  famous  race-track,  where  there  are  a^ual  nmning  races. 
In  the  village  are  Woodlawn  Park  (1200  acres),  a  town-hall,  a 
state  armoury,  a  public  library,  several  theatres  and  a  number  of 
private  hospitals  and  sanatoriums.  The  Convention  Hall  has 
been  the  meeting  place  of  many  conventions;  near  it  is  a  re- 
production of  the  House  of  Pansa  at  Pompeii,  built  by  Franklin 
W.  Smith.  The  principal  business  is  the  bottling  and  shipping 
of  the  mineral  waters  which  are  sold  in  large  quantities  and 
exported  to  many  foreign  countries.  Among  the  nianufactures 
are  patent  medicines,  druggists'  preparations  and  chemicals, 
silk  gloves,  textiles,  foundry  products  and  boilers  and  engines. 
In  X905  the  value  of  the  factory  ptoduct  was  $x, 709,073,  an 
increase  of  a8-x%  since  1900. 

The  Saratoga  country  was  a  favourite  summer  camping  ground 
of  the  Iroquois,  particularly  the  Mohawks,  who  were  attracted 
thither  by  the  medicinal  value  of  the  springs  long  before  Europeans 
visited  the  region.  The  Indian  name,.  "  Sa-ragh-to-ga "  or 
"  Se-rach-ta-gue,"  b  said  to  have  meant  "  hillside  country  of 
the  great  water''  or  "  place  of  the  swift  water."  The  district 
became  during  the  colonial  wars  a  theatre  of  hostilities  between 
the  French  and  English  colonists  and  their  Indian  allies.  In 
1693  a  French  expedition  was  checked  in  a  sharp  conflict  near 
Mt  M*Gregor  by  an  English  and  colonial  force  under  Governor 
Benjamin  Fletcher  and  Peter  Schuyler.  Early  in  the  x8th 
century  the  region  along  the  upper  Hudson  began  to  be  settled, 
the  settlement  on  the  Hudson  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fishkill, 
directly  east  of  the  present  Saratoga  Springs,  being  known  first 
as  Saratoga  (later  "  Old  Saratoga  ")  and  finally  as  Schuylerville 
(pop.  in  1905,  X 529),  in  honour  of  the  Schuyler  family.  Upon 
the  settlement  the  French  and  Indians  descended  in  X745, 
and  massacred  many  of  the  inhabitants.  After  the  dose  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  there  was  a  new  influx  of  settlers.  Near 
Stillwater  (pop.  in  1905, 973),  about  5  m.  south-east  of  the  present 
village,  the  battles  of  Saratoga  {q.v.)  were  fought  during  the  War 
of  Independence.  On  the  site  of  the  present  village  a  small  log 
lodging  house  for  the  reception  of  visitors  was  built  in  X77X. 
After  the  dose  of  the  War  of  Independence,  the  fame  of  the 
Springs  as  a  health  resort  spread  abroad,  and  many  sought  them 
annually.  In  X79X  Gideon  Putnam  (X764-X8X2),  a  nephew  of 
Major-General  Israel  Putnam,  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  here; 
he  built  the  first  inn  (on  the  site  of  the  present  Grand  Union 
Hotel).  Other  hotels  were  erected  within  the  next  few  years; 
between  X820  and  1830,  by  which  time  the  Springs  had  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  American  resorts,  sevoal  large  bam- 
like  wooden  hotels  were  constructed;  and  Saratoga  Springs 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  X836. 
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SARATOV 


See  G.  C.  Scoct  and  I.  S.  L'Amofreaux.  History  of  Soratot^ 
County  (New  York.  1876),  N.  B.  Svlvester.  History  0/  Saratoga 
County  (Philadelphia,  1878),  and  G.  B.  Andenoa,  Sarotoefi  County 
(New  York.  1899). 

SARATOV,  a  goverament  of  south-eastern  Rusq^  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  lower  Volga,  having  the  governments  of  Penza 
and  Simbixsk  on  the  N.,  Samara  and  Astrakhan  on  the  E.  and 
the  Don  Cossacks  territory  and  the  governments  of  Voronezh 
and  Tambov  on  the  W.-  Tlie  area  is  32,614  sq.  m.  The  govern- 
ment has  an  irregular  shape;  and  a  narrow  strip  140  m.  long 
and  ao  to  45  m.  wide,  extending  along  the  Vol|^  as  fac  south 
as  its  Sarepta  bend,  separates  the  river  from  the  territory  of 
the  Don  Cossacks. 

Saratov  occupies  the  esstem  part  of  the  great  central  plateau  of 
Russia,  which  uooes  gently  towards  the  louth  until  it  merges  im- 

Krceptibly  into  the  steppe  region;  its  eastern  abpc,  deeply  cut  into 
'  ravines,  falls  abruptly  towards  the  Volga.  As  the  higher  parts  of 
tfie  plateau  range  from  700  to  900  ft.  above  the  sea,  while  the  Volj^ 
flows  at  an  elevation  of  only  20  ft.  at  Khvalynsk  in  the  north,  and  is 
48  ft.  below  sea-level  at  Sarepta,  the  steep  ravine-cut  slopes  of  the 
plateau  give  a  hilly  aspect  to  the  banks  of  the  river  In  the  south, 
and  espedally  in  the  narrow  strip  above  mentioned,  the  country 
assumes  the  characteristics  of  devated  steppies,  intersected  by 
waterless  ravines. 

Every  scological  formation  from  the  Carboniferous  up  to  the 
Miocene  is  represented  in  Saratov;  the  older  formations  are,  how- 
ever, mostly  concealed  under  the  Cretaceous,  whose  fossiliferous 
marto.  flint-bearing  days  and  iron-bearing  sandstones  cover  ex- 
tensive areas.  The  Jurassic  deposits  sddom  crop  out  from  beneath 
them.  Eocene  sanos,  sandstones  and  maris,  abounding  in  marine 
fossils  and  in  fossil  wood,  extend  over  wide  tracts  in  the  east.  The 
boulder-clay  of  the  Finland  and  Olonets  ice-sheet  penetrates  as  far 
south-east  as  the  valleys  of  the  Medvyeditsa  and  the  Sun;  and 
cxtenrive  layers  of  loess  and  other  depositt  of  the  Lacustrine  or  Post- 
Gladal  penod  emerge  in  the  south-east  and  elsewhere  above  the 
Glacial  deposits.  Iron-ore  is  abundant;  chalk,  lime  and  white 
pottery  clay  are  extracted  to  a  limited  extent.  The  miincral  waters 
at  Svepta,  formeriy  much  visited,  have  been  superseded  in  public 
favour  by  those  of  Caucasia. 

Saratov  is  well  drained,  espedally  in  the  north.  The  Volga 
separates  it  from  the  governments  of  Samara  and  Astrakhan  for  a 
lensth  of  500  m.;  its  tributaries  are  but  small,  except  the  Sura, 
which  rises  in  Saratov,  and  serves  for  the  northward  transit  of 
timber.  The  tributaries  of  the  Don  are  more  important:  the  upper 
Medvyeditsa  and  the  Khoper^  which  both  have  a-  southward  course 
parallel  to  the  Volga  and  drain  Saratov  each  for  about  aoo  m.,  are 
navigated  notwthstanding  their  shallows,  ready-made  boats  bdng 
brought  in  separate  pieces  from  the  Volga.  The  Ilovlya,  which 
flows  in  the  same  direction  into  the  Don.  b  separated  from  the 
Volga  by  a  strip  of  land  only  15  m.  wide;  Peter  the  Great  proposed 
to  utilise  it  as  a  channel  for  connecting  the  Don  with  the  Volga,  but 
the  idea  has  never  been  carried  out,  and  the  two.  rivers  are*  now 
connected  by  the  railway  (4;;  m.)  from  Tsaritiiyn  to  Kalach  which 
crosses  the  southern  extremtt^r  of  Saratov.  The.  region  is  rapidly 
drying  up,  and  the  forests  diminishing.  In  the  south,  about  Tsaritsyn, 
they  have  almost  wholly  disappeared.  In  the  north  they  still  occupy 
more  thah  a  third  of  the  sutiace.  the  aggrnate  area  under  wood 
bdng  reckoned  at  neariy  13  %  of  the  totalT  The  remainder  is  distri- 
buted as  follows:  arable  land,  58%;  prairies  and  pasture  lands, 
19%.  Such  b  the  scardty  of  rimber  that  the  peasants*  houses  are 
made  of  day,  the  comer  posts  and  door  and  window  frames  bdng 
largely  shipped  from  the  wooded  dbtricts  of  the  middle  Volga. 
The  dimate  is  severe  and  continental.   The  average  yearly  tempera- 


of  162  days  at  Saratov  and  IS3  days  at  Tsaritsyn.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile,  espedally  in  the  north,  where  a  thick  sheet  of  black-eartn 
covers  the  plateaus;  sandy  day  and  saline  day  appear  in  the  south* 

The  population  numbered  2,113,077  in  i88a  and  2,419,884  in 
1897.  The  density  in  the  different  districts  in  1897  varied  from 
55  to  107  inhabitants  per  U[.  m.,  and  the  urban  population 
amounted  to  319,918;  the  female  population  numbered  1,230,957. 
The  estimated  population  in  1 906  was  2,862,600.  There  are  a  few 
Germans,  a  fair  number  of  Mordvinians,  Chuvashes  and  Tatars, 
but  nearly  all  the  rest  are  Russians;  83  %  bdong  to  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church,  5%  are  Nonconformists,  6%  Lutherans  and  2% 
Roman  CathoUcs.  The  government  U  divided  into  ten  districts, 
the  chief  towns  of  which,  with  their  populations  in  1897,  are 
Saratov  {q.v.),  Atkarsk  (9750),  Balashov  (x2,x6o),  Kamyshin 
(16,834),  Khvalynsk  (i5,455)»  Kusnetsk  (21,740),  Petrovsk 
(r3,2i2),  Serdobsk  (x 2,721),  Tuuritsyn  (67,650  in  1900)  and 
Volsk  (17,573  in  X900).    Education  makes  some  progresB:  in 


1897, 40%  of  the  military  redruits  were  able  to  read,  as  acainst 
2x%  in  1874.  The  proportion  of  illiterate  women,  however, 
continues  very  large.  Of  the  total  area,  52%  belonged  to  the 
peasants  in  1896,  38%. to  private  landowners,  s%  to  the  crown 
and  5%  to  the  imperial  family  and  the  munidpal  authorities; 
the  peasants,  however,  are  constantly  buying  land  in  considerable 
quantities.  Green  crops  are  being  cultivated  more  widdy,  both 
on  the  private  estates  and  among  the  peasants.  Agxkuliure 
suffers,  however,  very  much  from  droughts,  and  the  attacks 
of  marmots,  mice  and  insects.  The  prindpal  cropa  are  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes  and  beetroot,  with  some  tobacco  and 
fruit.  (Xl-yidding  plants  are  cultivated;  linseed  in  all  districts 
except  'Duiritsyn;  and  mustard,  both  for  grsin  and  oil,  extcn- 
stvdy  about  Sarepta  and  in  the'  Kamyshin  district.  Gardening  ia 
a  considerable  source  of  income  around  Saratov,  Volsk,  Atktfsk 
and  Kamyshin,  the  cucumbers,  mdons  and  water-mdons  being 
specially  famous.  Fishing  and  the  preparation  of  caviare  are 
of  some  importance  at  Kamyshin  and  elsewhere.  Live-stock 
breeding  is  declining.  On  the  other  hand,  the  export  trade  in 
poultry,  espedally  geese,  has  developed  greatly.  The  factories 
comprise  mainly  steam  flour-mills,  oil-woriu,  distilleries,  oil- 
mills,  timber-mills,  tanneries,  fur-dressing  works  and  tobacco 
factories.  Wesving,  the  fabrication  of  agricultural  machinery 
and  pottery,  boot-making,  &c,  are  carried  on  in  the  villages. 
The  fairs  of  the  government  have  lost  much  of  thdr  importance^ 
that  at  Bekovo,  however,  in  the  district  of  Serdobsk,  has  hdd 
its  ground,  especially  as  regards  cattlte  and  snimal  products. 
The  peasants  are  no  better  off  than  those  of  the  other  govern- 
ments of  south-east  Russia  (see  Samaka).  Years  of  scardty 
are  common,  and  many  peasants  leave  their  homes  in  search  of 
work  on  the  Volga  and  elsewhere.  An  active  trade  is  carried 
On  in  com,  hides,  tallow,  oils,  exported;  the  merchants  of 
Saratov,  moreover,  are  intermediaries  in  the  trade  between  south- 
east Russia  and  the  central  governments.  The  chief  ports  are 
Saratov,  Tsaritsyn,  Kamyshin  and  Khvalynsk.  The  German 
colony  of  Sarepta  is  a  livdy  little  town  with  5650  inhabitants, 
Which  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  mustard,  woollen  doth  and 
manufactured  wares. 

The  district  of  Saratov  has  been  inhabited  since  at  least  the  Neev 
lithic  period.  The  inhabitants  of  a  later  .epoch  have  left  numerous 
bronze  remains  in  thdr  kurgans  (burial-mounds),  but  their  ethno- 
logical podtion  b  still  uncertain.  In  the  8th  and  oth  centuries  the 
semi-nomad  Burtases  peopled  the  territory  and  recognized  the 
authority  of  the  Khasar  princes.  Whether  the  Burtases  were  the 
anceston  of  the  Mordvinians  has  not  yet  been  determined.  At  the 
time  of  the  Mongd  invasion  in  1231^1242,  the  Tatan  took  possession 
of  the  territory,  and  one  of  thdr  settlements  around  uie  khan's 
palace  at  Urek,  10  m.  from  Saratov,  seems  to  have  had  some  im- 
portance, as  wdl  as  those  about  Tsaritsyn  and  Dubovka.  The 
Crimean  Tatan  devastated  the  country  in  the  xsth  century,  and 
after  the  fall  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan  the  territory  was  annend  to 
Moscow.  Saratov  and  Tsaritsyn.  both  protected  by  forts,  arose  in 
the  second  half  of  the  i6th  century.  Dmitrievsk  (now  Kamyshin) 
and  Petrovsk  were  founded  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century^nnd 
a  palisaded  wall  was  erected  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don. 
Regular  colonization  may  be  said  to  have  begun  only  at  the  end  oC 
the  1 8th  centurvj  when  Catherine  II.  called  back  the  runaway  dis- 
senters, invited  Cierman  colonists  and  ordered  her  courtien  to  settle 
here  their  serfs,  deported  from  central  Ruasb. 

(P.A.K.;  J.T.  Bs.) 

SARATOV,  a  town*  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  off 
the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  532  m.  by  rail 
S.B.  of  Moscow.  It  is  one  d  the  most  important  dries  of  eastern 
Russia,  and  is  picturcsqudy  situated  on  the  side  d  hills  which 
come  dose  down  to  the  Volisa.  One  of  these,  the  Sokolova  (560 
ft.),  is  liable  to  frequent- landslips,  and  is  a  continual  source  of 
danger.  The  dty  ii  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  ravines; 
the  outer  two  may  be  considered  as  suburbs.  A  large  village, 
Pokxovsk  (pop.  20,000),  situated  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Volga,  though  in  the  government  of  Samara,  is  in  reality  a  suburb 
of  Saratov.  Apart  from  this  suburb,  Saratov  had  in  X882  a 
population  of  1x2,430  (49,660  in  1830,  and  69,660  in  1859), 
and  X43,43x  in  1900.  It  is  the  see  of  an  Orthodox  Greek  bishop 
and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  is  better  built  than  max^ 
towns  of  central  Russia.  Its  old  cathedral  (X697)  is  a  very  plain 
structure,  but  the  new  one,  completed  in  1825,  is  fine,  imd  has  a 
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■triUng  ""T"""-  Tbc  tbntn  ud  lb«  nOwty  HatioD  us 
■bo  fine  baOifiiiti.  Tlie  MRtU  at  vide  ud  Rgulu,  and  then 
ue  tcTcn]  t«oul  Kturei.  A  new  line-ut  giOery  vu  CKCltd 
in  ifl&«  by  the  palnlet  Bog^ubov,  who  bcqimtlwd  to  tiie  Aj 
Im  coDkIhux  of  moden  pictuis  uid  ob^ecLs  of  Bit.  A  Bchcol 
of  driving  uid  tho  public  £bmy  an  in  the  ume  building, 


n.  oil,  hideit  (allov.  woolLcn  ckHb.  wool,  fruh*  and  varkMrw 

pradtKC  caponed  from  Samara,  but  alio  in  «h  In ■■-  ''-' 

AitraUian,  la  iioo  from  tbe  Cn1>  and  in  mod 

opper  Vo^  iDvenuncntB.     Saiatov  aiao  wp] 

RiuM  vitG  BianufActuivd  article*  and  irocrry  warn  imported  (rom 

cential  Riwia.    Tic  ibillovDeH  of  tSc  Vo^  oppoBic  the  town 

and  tbc  immcntc  iIkmU  alone  ita  right  Ijank  arr,  however,  a  great 

The  town  of  Saratov  vaa  fouDited  at  the  md  of  tie  iftli  century. 
DO  the  left  budrsftto  Vo%*.  mie  7  m.  above  the  preaent  ale,  .10 

r^ry-nu  w  Ydlow  Mouaaia)  bat  b«n  inbabited  (njm  lemale 
anilquiiy.  AhbH«fa  loundtd  rot  the  ouintcnann  of  order  in  tbe 
Volga  ngioa.  Saratov  wai  Kveral  tinea  pUlaged  in  the  171b  and  tSth 
cntlutin.  TbepeaMMleaderStcBkaRunloDkit.aiidliiiCollowen 
lirpt  h  until  1671 :  tbc  fainugcBt  Coteackc  of  tbe  Don  pilitged  it  in 
17DS  and  the  rebel  Pugacbcv  m  r774. 

tUAVtA.  ADBIAH  (tsjt-teij),  tbeolo^ui,  m  bora  « 
Rcadin.  PatHfe-Calaii,  of  a  Spuiiih  father  and  nemiah  moltm, 
both  F^DtHtaniL  He  entered  tbe  oiinistry  al  Antwerp,  bad  a 
band  in  tbc  WallooD  Confession  and  gathered  a  Waliaon  con- 
gregation in  Bruasda  He  migrated  to  tbe  Channel  Islands  ear!/ 
in  tbe  idgn  of  F.liiabelh;  and,  after  a  period  u  •cboolnuutet, 
officiated  (1564-1566)  at  St  Petet'a,  Cueraaey,  then  under 
Pteabytcfiab  disdpJine.  Subsequently  be  held  tbc  mastership 
«f  the  gramoar  school  at  Southampton,  and  in  1583  wasproEeslor 
nf  diviiuty  and  minister  of  the  reformed  church  at  Lddeu. 
FiotB  Ldden  he  wrote  (9  June  isSj)  to  Lord  Burghley  advising 
the  anamptlon  d  the  proltctonle  of  Ibe  Low  Couniris  by 
EStabctb.  He  heume  domidled  in  England  in  i5S7-i58g,  leav- 
ing HoBand  on  the  discovery  of  hiE  complidty  in  a  political  plot, 
■nd  wasappeinted  (i  jES)  rector  ot  Taltenhall,  Staffordshire.  His 
int  wo^  Dt  aiviii  [radibni  mviiilrmtm  Ewnttlii  (1590; 
(0  Eb^A,  ijgi,  and  reprinted),  wit  an  argument  Cor  qiiicopacy, 
tvUch  kd  to  a  controversy  with  Theodore  Beaa,  and  gained  him 
'  June  1590)  as  D.D.  al  Oiford,  and  a  prebend 
»  Oct.  I5qi),  On  fith  December  1595  be 
v*i  admitted  to  a  canoniy  at  Canlobuiy  (which  be  tesigned  in 
1601),  and  in  Ibe  ume  year  to  the  vicutge  of  Lewitbam,  Kent, 
wbcrv  be  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Richard  Hooker,  his  near 
nrighb-mr,  wbom  he  abaolved  on  his  deathbed-  He  wai  made 
petbeDdaiy  of  Worcester  (1601)  and  of  Westminster  (j  July 
l6oi).  Id  1604,  or  early  in  160^  be  presented  to  James  I,  hu 
Latin  tnatiie  on  tbe  Eucharist,  which  remained  in  the  Royal 
Libnry  onpiinted,  tiD  in  iBgj  it  wm  published  (with  tiintlation 
andiatroddctiool  by  Archdeaum  C.  A  Denison.  In  1607  he  was 
Bomiiialed  one  of  the  Iranslatori  of  the  Authorised  Version  of 
t6l1,  bis  pvt  bang  Geneats  to  end  of  Kinp  iL  On  the  ajrd  of 
B4arcb  idio'he  cicbangcd  Lewisham  for  the  rectory  of  Great 
Citn.  KenL  He  died  at  Canterbury  on  tbe  istb  of  January 
■All,  and  mi  buried  in  tbe calbcdial  on  the  igth  of  January. 

See  the  lAnirularm  callrcted  in  DciuHd*s"  Notice  of  the  Autliar  " 
pnfiied  to  ff  KM  iMiluHaia.  (A  Co.-) 

URAVIA,  a  lows  of  tbc  province  of  Negro*  Occidenlal, 
isUad  of  Negroa,  Philippine  IiUoda,  on  the  N.W.  coast  and  the 
caa«  road,  16  m  K.K.T.  of  Bacolod,  tbe  cqiitaL  Pop.  (1903) 
1^139-  Tbc  town  is  in  a  rich  sugar-^vodudng  region,  and  sugar 
cnllore  ia  the  only  impoctant  [nduatiy.    The  language  is  Panay- 

UKAWAL  >  Mate  Aiuted  in  Ibe  notlh-west  of  Borneo; 
aRa,55,aoo*q,  m.;  p0|^  about  sooJioaL  The  coasi  line  eilendl 
from  TanjoncPalu.  a  prondncnt  cape  in  1°  1'  N„  northwards  to 
tbc  mouth  of  the  river  Uw>*  5*  i(/ N.  and  1 1  S°  30*  W.,  Ibe  whole 
length  cf  Ibe  coast  line  being  about  440  m.  Is  a  stiaigbl  line-. 


but  a  tract,  Bo  m-  In  length,  of  Brund  loritoiy  Mil  tenaint 
between  lbs  mouths  of  the  Baiam  and  Limbaog  liven.  The 
Ironller  of  the  loutlKn  potlioo  of  Sarawak  ia  formed  by  tbe 
Seran^  KeUngkang  and  Batang  Lupai  range*  of  mountains. 

Tbe  idlaod  or  castcra  bouDdaiy  11  lormed  by  tbe  broken  range  of 
mounlaiiu  which  coaBitDtes  tbe  principal  watenhed  of  the  iiland. 
Of  these  the  highest  peaks  are:  Batu  Puteh  (uoo  It.),  Tcbing 
(10,000  Ft.).  Batu  Bulin  (7000  ft.),  Ufcal  Siko  (4000  li.),  Bcia  Liwing 
(7000  ft.)  and  Batu  Lalhun  (600a  fl.l.  tmni  wRkb  ihe  Kcjani  and 
Baram  riven^  on  tbe  Sarawak  side,  and  the  Kali  and  Bo  limgan  nvm^ 
on  tbe  Ihnch  side,  uhe  their  rise.  Nonb  of  Sarawak  it  the  Panubo 
BMUniiJn  range  (8000  ft-j.wbence  flow  the  rivert  Limbaag  and  Truan, 
and  Ihe  moantains  Bam  Lawd  {tooo  ft.)  and  Uwaa  (6000  ft.). 
Tbe  bilerior  li  nwui  -  '  ..... 

Mulu  (9000  fL),  ef 
Famabo  (Mas  fL), 


I,  [>ulit,  Poeb  and  Peuisani.     Tbe 


Kaluleni,  C 

Lupar  third  and  ne  L^bai^  Iburtfa.  Tbe  Refang  is  navigable  for 
small  iteaoien  lor  about  Ite  n.,  tbe  Banm  lor  aboiit  roo  m..  bul 
then  is  ■  fonnidaUe  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Ibe  Baram-  The  rhicf 
town  of  Sarawak,  KacMnb  with  a  populalkm  ot  about  30,000,  it 
•itiiared  on  the  Sarawak  nvcr  JO  m.  from  ila  mouth,  and  ^a  be 
reached  by  tleanera  «if  a  tho'™~'  «•"• 


ud^Ui 


oa^i^le  (barki,  porpoises 
undred  ipedea;  fish  and  leptilca  are  abundant :  tbc]nnglciw 


r«lsall!ni,"r.'V'^-i'i'. 

riv..r^the22;jide 

in  r!*Rejing district. 

Mlii"ilJ''il»  hiin  fc'l,"d 

„i, -Uttrict  and  in  Ihe 

f^.i'^^'^^''f. 

.InvpedtoSiagapore. 

Mni^langiangt  Inthe 
t... lions  of  coal  seami 

undinlheriverMukali;  at 

;.  1  „.us  in  the  Reiang; 

Turin  ind  on  Mount  Dull) 

imntuodllroinlhfrivc'rK' 

.1/  little  is  eiporttd. 

Ike  baclC^'iI^^ 


mills,  brick-workt,  cvanide-woriti  and  itw-milli- 

In  rqo)  Ibe  total  Inde  of  Sarawak  (Foieign  and  CoaKwUe) 
rcMhedavalueolli6^66J4laecomiaredwiili»4,]j64Jooia  1*90. 
Tbc  remarkable  increaae  in  trade  biluwn  by  Ihe  following  table.^ — 


830^19 
637!mS 


J^u 


RuT.ber    .  .        3S.'»> 

CWta        .  .         7Ma9 

Gambler  .        ao,o6o  i/jiV" 

Fenue  incriMed  from  (437.896  In  1894  to  li,3ii,Bn  in 

olr,3i5^   The  PubUc  Debt  of  Sarawak  on  tbe  1st  of 


in  addition  to  a  smslZ  numbet 
Is  and  othera,  a  few  natives  of 
se  traders  and  peppct 


The  population 
of  Europeans,  govs 

British  India,  and  a  large  number  of  Chine 
planters,  consists  of  semi-dviZised  Malays  in  (be  It 
villages  of  the  com  districts  and  of  a  number  of  w3d  Iribn  of 
IndonaianaffiniiieainlheiiitErior.  Of  these  the  most  important 
are  tbe  Dyiks,  USinaui.  Kayina,  Kenyahs,  Kadayans  and 
Muruta.  No  census  has  ever  been  taken.  "  Without  the  China- 
man," said  the  RaJaCPaA  UoB  OaHU,  iQlb  September  1SS3}, 
"  we  could  do  nothing.  Wbcn  not  allowed  to  form  tecret 
sodeties  he  is  easily  governed,  and  thi*  he  is  forbidden  to  do  on 
painotdealh."  The  MHanaut,  who  Uveinthe  northenidislrids, 
have  adopted  the  Maliy-dtai,  and  in  many  cases  have  become 
Mahommedans;  they  are  a  conlenled  and  laborious  people 
Slavery  has  been  abt^hed,  eicepl  among  certain  of  Ihe  inland 
Uiba  among  whom   ll  stiU  obtain*  in  a   vet;   mOd  lorta: 
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head'hunting  has  been  entirdy  suppressed  by  the  govenunent, 
save  for  occasional  outbreaks  among  the  Dyaks. 

The  government  consists  of  the  laja  (the  succession  is 
hereditary)  who  is  absolute,  assisted  by  a  supreme  oouncfl  of 
seven,  consisting  of  the  three  chief  European  officials  and 
four  Malay  magistrates,  nominated  by  him.  There  is  also  a 
general  council  of  fifty  which  meets  every  three  years.  It 
includes,  besides  European  and  Malay  officials,  native  chiefs 
chosen  from  all  the  principal  tribes  of  the  ooimtry.  The  whole 
country  comprises  four  administrative  divisions,  each  of  these 
being  subdivided  into  several  districts.  The  first  divisbn 
consists  of  Sarawak  proper,  which  comprises  the  districts  of 
the  river  Sarawak,  and  those  of  Lundu  and  Sadong.  The  second 
division  is  formed  by  the  Batang  Lupar,  Saribas  and  KeUkah 
districts.  The  third  division  consists  of  the  Rejang,  Mukah, 
Oya  and  Bintulu;  the  fourth  of  the  Baram,  Limbang,  Trusan 
and  Lawas  districts.  The  military  force — lome  250  men, 
Dyaks  and  Sikhs— is  under  the  control  of  an  English  command- 
ant. There  is  also  a  small  police  force,  and  the  government 
possesses  a  fem  small  steam  vessels.  The  dvil  service  is  regularly 
organized  and  pensioned.  The  superior  posts,  about  50  in 
number,  are  filled  by  Englishmen.  There  Mit  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  in  Sarawak,  the  latter  forms 
part  of  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Singapore.  Sarawak  is  easily 
accessible  from  Singapore,  whence  the  passage  occupies  about 
forty-six  hoUrs:  steamers  run  at  intervaJs  of  seven  days.  The 
coast  is  well  lighted,  lighthouses  having  been  built  and  maintained 
in  good  order  at  Tanjong  Po,  Sirik,  Mukah,  Oya,  Tanjong, 
Kidurong,  Baram  Mouth  and  Brooketon.  The  dimate  is  equable, 
the  daily  temperature  ranging  on  the  average  between  70^  and 
90*.  Tlie  nights  are  generadly  cooL  The  rainfalf  averages 
about  aoo  in.  annually,  it  is  heaviest  during  the  north-east 
monsoon  (October-March),  but  continues  through  the  south- 
west  monsoon,  which  blows  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

History. — ^In  1839-1840  Sarawak  (which  then  comprised  only 
the  districts  now  constituting  the  first  and  second  divisions), 
the  most  southern  province  of  the  sultanate  of  Brunei,  was  in 
rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Malay  officials,  insufficiently 
controlled  by  the  raja  Muda  Hassim.  The  insurgents  held  out 
at  Blidah  fort  in  the  Siniawan  district,  and  there  Sir  James 
Brooke  first  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  toritory.  By  his 
assistance  the  insurrection  was  suppressed,  and  on  September 
34th  Muda  Hassim  resigned  in  his  favour  and  he  became  raja 
of  Sarawak.  In  2843-1844  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral  Sir 
Henry)  Keppd  (q.v.)  and  Raja  Brooke  expelled  the  Malay  and 
Dyak  pirates  from  the  Saribas  and  Batang  Lupar  rivers,  and 
broke  up  the  fleets  of  Lanun  pirates,  which,  descending  from  the 
Sulu  Islands  and  the  territory  which  is  now  British  North 
Borneo,  had  long  been  the  scourge  of  the  seas.^ 

In  1 857  the  Chinese,  who  for  many  generations  had  been  working 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  gold  in  Upper  Sarawak,  sacked  Kuching, 
killed  two  or  three  of  the  English  residents  and  seized  the  govern- 
ment; Raja  Brooke  narrowly  esa^>ing  with  his  life.  His  nephew, 
afterwards  raja,  quickly  raised  a  force  of  Malays  and  Dyaks 
in  the  Batang  Lupar  cUstrict  and  suppressed  the  insurrection, 
driving  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  out  of  the  Sarawak  territory. 
Raja  Sir  Charles  Johnson  Brooke  (b.  xSsg)  succeeded  his  unde 
at  his  death  in  1868 ;  in  1888  he  was  created  G.C.M.G.  and 
Sarawak  was  made  a  British  Protectorate,  and  in  1904  the  position 
of  his  highness  as  raja  of  Sarawak  was  formally  recogxdzed  by 
King  Edward.  His  ddest  son,  the  raja  Muda  (Charles  Vyner 
Brooke,  b.  1874),  has  for  some  years  taken  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country. 

The  extent  of  the  raj  of  Sarawak,  at  the  time  when  Sir  James 
Brooke  became  its  ruler,  was  not  more  than  7000  sq.  m.; 
since  that  time  the  basins  of  the  four  rivers,  Rejang,  Muka, 
Baram  and  Trusan,  have  been  added.  The  sultan  of  Brunei, 
who  claimed  suzerainty  over  them,  ceded  them  on  succes- 
sive occasions  in  consideration  of  annual  money  payments.  A 
few  years  after  these  cesdons  had  been  made  many  of  the  people 
of  the  river  Limbang  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  sultan,  and 
their  territory  was  annexed  by  Sarawak,  with  the  subsequent 


approval  of  the  British  government.  In  1905  the  basin  of  yet 
another  river,  the  Lawas,  was  added  to  Uie  northern  end  of 
Sarawak,  the  territory  being  acquired  by  purchase  from  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company. 

See  Charles  Brooke.  Tern  Ytars  in  Sarawak  (1866);  Gertrude  L. 
Jacob,  The  Raja  ef  Sarawak  (1876);  Spencer  St  John.  Life  iu  tk§ 
Forests  of  the  Far  East  (1862),  and  Life  of  Sir  James  Brooke  (1879); 
"Notes  on  Sarawak"  in  Prec.Koy.Ceotr.Sec.  (1881),  by  W.M.Crocker; 
"  In  the  Heart  of  Borneo,"  Proc,  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc.  (July  1900).  by 
Charics  Hoae;  and  The  Far  Eastern  Tropics  (1905),  by  Alleyne 
Ireland.  r      k  ^        j^^^^ 

SARCASM,  an  ironical  or  sneering  remark  or  taunt,  a  biting 
or  satirical  expression.  The  word  a>mes  throu^  the  Latin 
from  the  Gredc  aopic&fccr,  literally  to  tear  flesh  (<r&p{)  like 
a  dog;  hence,  figuratively,  to  bite  the  lips  in  rage,  to  speak 
bitterly  (d.  Stobaeus,  Eclog.  ii.  a 2a).  The  etymology  of  this 
may  be  paralleled  by  the  English  "  sneer,"  from  Dan.  snarrt, 
to  grin  like  a  dog,  cognate  with  "  snarl,"  to  make  a  rattling  r 
sound  in  the  tluoat,  Ger.  scknarren,  and  possibly  also  by 
"sardonic."  This  latter  word  appears  in  Greek  in  the  form 
oopS&yiof ,  always  in  the  sense  of  bitter  or  scornful  laughter, 
in  such  phrases  as  aaf6lan»  7cX«ir,  tk\uK  oofibijnoi  and  the 
like.  It  is  probably  connected  with  ootpcu',  to  draw  back, 
f  .e.  the  lips,  like  a  dog,  but  was  usually  explained  (by  the  early 
scholiasts  and  commentators)  as  referring  to  a  Sardinian  plant 
{Rannnadus  Sardous),  whose  bitter  taste  screwed  up  the  mouth. 
Thus,  later  Greek  writers  wrote  2apS6rior,  and  it  was  adopted 
into  Latin;  cf.  Servius  on  Virg.  Ed»  viL  41  "immo  ego 
Sardois  videar  tibi  amarior  herbis." 

SARCBY,  FRANCISQUB  (1827-1899),  French  journalist  and 
dramatic  critic,  was  bom  at  Dourdan  (Seine-et-Oise),  oh  thp 
8th  of  October  1827.  He  spent  some  years  as  schoolmaster, 
but  his  temperament  was  little  fitted  to  the  work.  In  1858  he 
devoted  hiinself  to  journalism.  He  contributed  to  the  Figaro, 
VlUuskration,  Le  Gauhis,  Le  XIX'  SikU  and  other  periodicals; 
but  his  chief  bent  was  towards  dramatic  criticism,  of  which 
hie  had  his  first  experience  in  LOpinion  noHonaU  in  1859.  In 
2867  he  began  to  contribute  to  Le  Temps  the  "  feuilleton  "  with 
which  his  name  was  associated  till  his  death.  His  position  as 
dictator  of  dramatic  criticism  was  unique.  He  had  the  secret 
of  taking  the  public  into  his  confidence,  and  his  pronouncements 
upon  new  plays  were  accepted  as  finaL  He  was  a  masterly 
judge  of  acting  and  of  stage  effect;  his  views  as  to  the  drama 
itself  were  somewhat  ruurow  and  indifferent  to  the  march  of 
events.  He  published  several  miscellaneous  works,  of  which 
the  most  interesting  are  Le  Siige  de  PariSt  an  account  compiled 
from  his  diary  (1871),  Comidiens  ei  amidiennes  (1878-1884), 
SouMnirs  de  jeunesse  (1884)  and  Souvenirs  d'Age  m^  (xSpa; 
Eng.  trans.,  1893).  Quarante  ans  de  thidtre  (1900,  &c.)  is  a  sdec- 
tion  from  his  dramatic  feuilletons  edited  by  A.  Brisson.  He 
died  in  Paris,  on  the  26th  of  May  1 899. 

SARCOCARP  (Gr.  e&p^,  flesh,  ni/yir6t,  fruit),  a  botanical  term 
for  the  succulent  and  fleshy  part  of  a  fruit. 

SARCODINA,  a  prindpal  group  or  phylum  of  Protista,  defined 
by  O.  Btttschli  as  those  which  during  their  active  and  motile 
existence  discharge  the  functions  of  motion  and  nutrition  by 
simple  flowing  movements  of  their  protoplasm  or  by  the  extenaon 
of  simple  pseudopods,  which  merge  without  trace  into  the  proto- 
plasmic body  (Bronn's  Tierreick,  voL  i.  pt.  i.,  i88a).  Thus 
defined,  it  Is  oo-extensive  with  the  older  group  Rhizopoda 
(Dujardin),  and  comprises  five  classes:  Proteomyxa  (Lankester), 
Rhizopoda  (Dujardm),  Foraminifera  (d'Orbigny),  Heliozoa 
(Haeckel)  and  Radiokria  (Haeckd). 

The  delimitation  of  Sarcodina  is  not  tmattended  with  difficulties. 
A  very  few  of  those  we  indude  possess  in  addition  to  the  pseudo> 
pods  one  or  more  flagella,  such  as  Dimorpko  and  Myriopkrys 
(Heliozoa),  Arcuotkrix  (Rhizopoda),  and  might  equally  be  referred 
to  the  Flagellata  {g.v.).  The  Sporozoa  differ  in  that  thnr  active 
state  is  usually  (not  always,  e.g.  Haemosporidia,  &c.)  a  wriggling, 
sickle-shaped  cell,  that  growth  takes  place  in  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body,  and  not  by  ingestion  of  food  and  consequently 
I  without  the  active  deformations  that  characterize  Sarcodina. 
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and  tlut  the  life-cyde  embrtcet  at  lost  two  alternatiog  modes 
of  brood  formation. 

The  subdivision  of  the  phylum  is  no  less  difficult.  The  char- 
acter of  the  pseudopods  (see  Amoeba)  is  the  most  obvious  one 
to  select,  as  it  appears  to  be  fairly  constant.  The  surface  may 
be  a  "  precipitai ion-pellicle,"  not  wetted  by  water,  and  tl» 
cytoplasm  immediately  within  ("  ectosarc  ")  free  from  granules, 
so  that  no  streaming  movement  b  visible  at  the  surface  of  the 
pseudopods.  whicii  are  blunt  or  taper  sharply  to  a  point 
(Rhizopoda  Lx>bo5a);  or  the  cytoplasm  has  no  such  protective 
outer  layer,  and  the  granules  extend  to  the  surface  where  they 
show  a  constant  streaming,  and  the  pseudopods  are  fine-pointed, 
and  taper  very  slowly  to  the  tip,  as  in  all  the  other  groups. 
For  convenience,  however,  from  general  similarity  of  habit, 
habitat  and  general  structure,  we  have  been  obliged  to  give  a 
minor  importance  to  this  character  within  Rhizopoda.  The 
divi&ORS  then  stand  thus: — 

1.  PaoTEOMVXA. — Pseudopods  fine  granular,  not  branching  freely : 
fission  usually  multiple,  in  a  cyst ;  no  conjugation  process  known. 

2.  Rhizopoda. — Simple  forms,  sometimes  with  a  simple  shell. 
chitiootts.  siliceous  or  of  cemented  particles,  never  calcareous; 
pseudopods  lobose.  in  the  tapering  and  branching  never  either  stiff 
or  reticulate. 

3.  HEL1020A. — Pseudopods  granular,  finely  radiate,  and  gradually 
tapering,  stiff ;  skeleton  variable,  never  cakareous  nor  of  cemented 
particln. 

4.  FoaAMiNiFERA. — Pseudopods  branching  freely  and  anastomos- 
ing, flexible  except  in  a  few  pclaeic  forms  where  they  are  more 
radiate;  shell  variablei  mostly  of  cemented  sand-grains,  calcare- 
ous, very  rarely  siliceous  in  a  few  deep-sea  forms,  not  generically 
separable  from 

5.  Radiol  ARIA. — Cytoplasm  divided  into  a  central  and  a  peri- 
pheral region  by  a  perforated  membranous  central  capsule:  pseudo- 
pods radiate  flexible  branching  or  not :  skeleton  oil  her  of  a  proteid  ( ?) 
subttancc  (**  a  canthin  ")  or  siliceous,  of  spicules  or  forming  an 
degant  lattice,  more  rarely  continuous. 

o.  Labvrintkulidba. — Body  a  reticulate  Plasmodium,  formed 
by  celb  nuxe  or  less  coalescent.  and  conncctied  by  a  network  of 
anastomosing  threadlike  pseudopods.  Cells  abrogated  into  loose 
networks  without  distinct  boundaries,  the  minor  aggregates  con- 
nected by  fine  threadlike  pseudopodia. 

7.  MvxoMVceTES. — Cells  at  first  free,  finally  aggregated  to  form  a 
coalescent  fructification,  usually  preceded  by  a  continuous  or 
fenestrated  Plasmodium  stage  in  which  all  cytoplasmic  boundaries 
may  be  lost. 

The  leproduction  processes  of  the  Sarcodina  are  (1)  Binary 
fission,  equal  or  nearly  so.  (2)  Multiple  fission  or  "  sporulation  " 
(also  termed  "  brood  formation  *').  Conjugation  (equal  or 
unequal)  usually  occurs  between  cells  produced  by  the  latter 
mode  (microgametes) ;  or  if  not,  there  are  antecedent  processes 
suggesting  that  brood  formation  has  been  lost.  Conjugation 
is  entirely  unknown  in  Proteomyxa,  Labyrinthulidea  and  Myxo- 
mycetes,  even  at  stages  where  it  occurs  in  other  groups,  and  it 
has  only  been  definitely  made  out  in  a  very  limited  number  of 
genera  in  the  remaining  groups.  The  zygote  or  product  of  cell 
fusion  is  usually  here,  as  in  the  majority  of  types  of  conjugation, 
a  resting  ccU.    (See  the  separate  articles  on  the  classes.) 

The  young  of  the  Sarcodina,  formed  from  the  outcome  of 
multiple  fission,  or  single  resting  cells  (spores),  may  be  provided 
with  pseudopodia  from  the  first  (myxopods  or  amoebulae), 
or  come  into  active  life  for  a  short  time  with  flagella  (mastigopods 
or  fiagellulae). 

LiTERATuae.— fitt/scA/t  in  Bronn's  Tierreich,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  (1883): 
V.  Delage  and  E.  H^rouard.  TraiU  de  aeotogie  ccncrite,  vol.  i .  La 
CtUmU  et  Us  prcUnoaires  (1896) :  A.  Lang.  Handb.  der  Zoctorie,  ed.  3. 
fK.  i.  "  Protozoen  '*  (lOO'):  M>  Hartog.  Cambridie  Natural  History, 
vol  i.  (1906);  in  the  nrst  four  books  full  bibliographies  are  given. 

(M.  Ha.) 

SAB0OPHA0U8  (Gr.  (rapxo^Yor,  literally  "flesh-eating." 
fxcm  oApl.  flesh,  ^aTftf,  to  eat),  the  name  given  to  a  coflin  in 
stone,  which  on  account  of  its  caustic  qualities,  according  to 
Pliny  {HJi.  zxxvi.  27).  consumed  the  body  in  forty  days;  also 
by  the  Creeks  to  a  sepulchral  chest,  in  stone  or  other  material, 
which  was  more  or  less  enriched  with  ornament  and  sculpture. 
One  of  the  finest  examples  known  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Seti, 
the  second  king  of  the  XIX.  Egyptian  dynasty  (1326-1300  b  c), 
which  is  carved  out  of  a  block  of  Aragonile  or  hard  carbonate 
of  hne,  now  io  the  Soane  Museum;  of  later  date  arc  the  green 
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porphyry  sarcofAsgus  and  the  terra-ootta  sarcophagus  from 
Claaomenae;  both  of  these  date  from  the  early  6th  century 
B.C.,  and  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  finest  Greek  examples 
are  those  found  at  Sidon  in  1887  by  Hamdy  Bey,  which  are  now 
in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constantinople  (see  Greek  Art). 
Of  Etruscan  sarcophagi  there  are  numerous  examples  in  terra- 
cotU;  occasionally  they  are  miniature  representations  of  temples, 
and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  couch  on  which  rest  figures  of 
the  deceased;  one  of  these  in  the  British  Museum  dates  from 
500  B.C.  The  earliest  Roman  sarcophagus  is  that  of  Scipio 
in  the  Vatican  (3rd  century  B.C.),  carved  in  peperino  stone.  Of 
later  Roman  sarcophagi,  there  b  an  immense  series  enriched 
with  figures  in  high  relief,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Niobid 
example  in  the  Lateran,  the  Lycomedes  sarcophagus  in  the 
Capitol,  the  Penthesilea  sarcophagus  in  the  Vatican,  and  the 
immense  sarcophagus  representing  a  battle  of  the  Romans  and 
the  barbarians  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme.  In  later  Roman  work 
there  was  a  great  decadence  in  the  sculpture,  so  that  in  the 
following  centuries  recourse  was  had  to  the  red  Egyptian 
porphyry,  of  which  the  sarcophagi  of  Constantia  (a.d.  355) 
and  of  the  empress  Helena  (a.d.  589),  both  in  the  Vatican,  are 
fine  examples.  Of  later  date,  during  the  Byzantine  period,  there 
b  a  large  series  either  in  museums  or  in  the  clobters  of  the 
Italian  churches.  They  are  generally  decorated  with  a  series  of 
niches  with  figures  in  them,  divided  by  small  attached  shafts 
with  semicircular  or  sloping  covers  ca^ed  with  religious  emblemSi 
one  of  the  best  examples  being  the  sarcophagus  of  Sta  Barbara, 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  at  Ravenna,  where 
there  are  many  others.  The  term  sarcophagus  b  sometimes 
applied  also  to  an  altar  tomb. 

SARD,  a  reddish-brown  chalcedony  much  used  by  the 
ancients  as  a  gem-stone.  Pliny  states  that  it  was  named  from 
Sardis,  in  Lydia,  where  it  was  first  discovered;  but  probably  the 
name  came  with  the  stone  from  Persia  (Pers.  sered,  yellowish- 
red).  Sard  was  used  for  Assyrian  cylinder-seab,  Egyptian  and 
Phoenician  scarabs,  and  early  Greek  and  Etruscan  gems.  The 
Hebrew  odem  (translated  sardius)^  the  first  stone  in  the  High 
Priest's  breastplate,  was  a  red  stone — probably  sard,  but  perhaps 
camelian  or  red  jasper  (see  J.  Taylor,  *'  Sardius,"  in  Hastings's 
DiU.  BiU.).  Some  kinds  of  sard  closely  resemble  camelian, 
but  are  usually  rather  harder  and  tougher,  with  a  duller  and 
more  hackly  fracture.  Mineralogically  the  two  stones  pass  into 
each  other,  and  indeed  they  have  often  been  regarded  as  identical, 
both  being  chalcedonic  quartz  coloured  with  oxide  of  iron. 
The  range  of  colours  in  sard  b  very  great,  some  stones  being 
orange-red,  or  hyacinthine,  and  others  even  golden,  whilst  some 
present  so  dark  a  brown  colour  as  to  appear  almost  black  by 
reflected  light.  The  hyacinthine  sard,  resembling  certain 
garnets,  was  the  most  valued  variety  among  the  ancients  for 
cameos  and  intaglios.  Dark-brown  sard  is  sometimes  called 
"  sardoine,"  or  '*  sardine  ";  whibt  certain  sards  of  yellowish 
colour  were  at  one  time  known  to  collectors  of  engraved  gems 
as  "beryl." 

8ARDANAPALUS.  or  Sasoanapallus,  according  to  Greek 
fable,  the  last  king  of  Assyria,  the  thirtieth  in  succession  from 
Ninyas.  The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  Assur-danin-pal, 
the  rebel  son  of  Shalmaneser  11.,  whose  reign  ended  with  the 
fall  of  Nineveh  in  823  B.C.  (or  perhaps  from  that  of  Assur-dan 
III.,  the  last  king  but  one  of  the  older  Assyrian  dynasty)-,  hb 
character  is  that  ascribed  to  Assur-bani-pal.  He  was  the  most 
effeminate  and  corrupt  of  a  line  of  effeminate  princes;  hence 
Arbaces,  satrap  of  Media,  rebelled  and,  with  the  help  of  Belesys, 
the  Babylonian  priest,  besieged  Nineveh.  Sardanapalus  now 
threw  off  his  sloth  and  for  two  years  the  issue  was  doubtful. 
Then,  the  Tigris  having  undermined  part  of  the  city  wall,  he 
collected  his  wives  and  treasures  and  burned  them  with  himself 
in  his  palace  (880  B.C.).  Hb  fate  is  an  echo  of  that  of  Samss- 
sum-yukin,  the  brother  of  Assur-bani-pal  (g.v.). 

See  J.  Cilmore,  Fragments  of  the  Persika  of  Ktesias  (1888). 

(A.  H.  5*' 

8ARDARPUR.  a  British  station  in  Central  India,  within  i^« 

state  of  Gwalior,  on  the  Mahi  river,  s8  m.  by  road  £.  of  Mbow; 

la 
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pop.  (iQOi)  2783.  It  is  the  headquartefs  of  the  poUticil  agent 
for  the  Bhopawar  agency,  and  of  the  Malma  Bhfl  corps,  originally 
caised  in  1837  and  recently  converted  into  a  military  police 
battalion. 

SARDHANA,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Meerut  district  of 
the  United  Provinces,  12  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Meerut.  Pop. 
(1901),  12,467.  Though  now  a  decayed  place,  Sardhana  is 
historically  famous  as  the  residence  of  the  Begum  Samru  (d. 
1836).  This  extraordinary  woman  was  a  Mussulman  married 
to  Retnhardt  or  Sombre  (Samru),  the  perpetrator  of  the  massacre 
of  British  prisoners  at  Patna  in  1763.  On  his  death  in  1778  she 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  his  mercenary  troops.  Ultimately 
she  was  baptized  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  be- 
queathed an  immense  fortune  to  chariuble  and  religious  uses. 
She  built  in  Sardhana  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  college 
for  training  priests,  and  a  handsome  palace. 

SARDICA,  COUNCIL  OP,  an  teclesiastical  council  convened 
in  343  by  the  emperors  Constantius  and  Constans,  to  attempt 
a  settlement  of  the  Arian  controversies,  which  were  then  at  their 
height.  Of  the  hundred  and  seventy  bishops  assembled,  about 
ninety  were  Homousians—- principally  from  the  West-^while 
on  the  other  side  were  eighty  Eusebians  from  the  East.  The 
antidpated  agreement,  iMwever,  was  not  attained;  and  the 
result  of  the  council  was  simply  to  embitter  the  relations  between 
the  two  great  religious  parties,  and  those  between  the  Western 
and  Eastern  halves  of  the  Empire.  For  as  Athanasius  and 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  the  Western 
bishops  declined  to  exclude  them,  the  Eusebian  bishops  of  the 
East  absolutely  refused  to  discuss,  and  contented  themselves 
with  formulating  a  written  protest  addressed  to  numerous 
foreign  prelates.  That  they  instituted  a  rival  congress  of  their 
own  in  Philippopolls  is  improbable.  The  bishops,  however, 
who  remained  in  Sardica  (mod.  Sofia  in  Bulgaria)  formed 
themsdves  into  a  synod,  and  naturally  declared  in  favour  of 
Athanasius  and  Marcellus,  while  at  the  same  time  they  anathema- 
(ized  the  leaders  of  the  Eusebian  party.  The  proposal  to  draw 
up  a  new  creed  was  rejected. 

Especial  Importance  attaches  to  this  council  through  the  fact  that 
Canons  3-5  invest  the  Roman  bishop  with  a  prerogative  which 
became  01  great  historical  importance,  as  the  first  legal  recognition 
of  his  jurisdiction  over  other  sees  and  the  basis  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  his  primacy.  "  In  order  to  honour  the  memory  of  St 
Peter,"  it  was  enacted  that  any  iMshop,  if  deposed  by  hi»  provincial 
synod,  should  be  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was 
tnen  at  liberty  cither  to  confirm  the  first  decision  or  to  order  a  new 
investigation.  In  the  latter  case,  the  tribunal  was  to  consist  of 
bishops  from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  assisted — if  he  so  chose — 
by  legates  of  the  Roman  bishop.  The  clauses  thus  made  the  bishop 
01  Rome  president  of  a  revisionary  court ;  and  afterwards  Zosimus 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  employ  these  canons  of  Sardica.  as 
decisions  of  the  council  of  Nice,  against  the  Africans.  In  the  middle 
ages  they  were  cited  to  justify  the  claim  of  the  papacy  to  be  the 
supreme  court  of  appeal.  Attacks  on  their  authenticity  have  been 
conclusively  repelled. 

The  canons  are  printed  in  C.  Mirbt.  QudUn  sur  CesekichU  des 


Echtheit  der  Canones  von  Sardica,"   Historisches  Jakrbuch  der 


pp.  370-397. 


(C.  M.) 


SARDINIA  (Or.  Ix^wtnif  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
footprint  in  its  shape,  Ilal.  Sariegna)^  an  island  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  lies  7^  m.  S. 
of  Corsica,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio, 
which  is  some  50  fathoms  deep.  The  harbour  of  Golfo  degli 
Aranci,  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  island.  Is  138  m.  S.W. 
of  Civitavecchia,  the  nearest  point  on  the  mainland  of  Italy. 
Sardinia  lies  between  8*  7'  and  9*  49'  E.,  and  extends  from  38*  52' 
to  41*  is'  N.  The  length  from  Cape  Teulada  in  the  S.W.  to 
Punta  del  Falcone  in  the  N.  is  about  160  m.,  the  breadth  from 
Cape  Comino  to  Cape  Caccia  about  68  m.  The  area  of  the  island 
is  9187  sq.  m.— that  of  the  department  {compartimetUo),  including 
the  small  islands  adjacent,  being  9294  sq.  m.    It  ranks  sixth 


In  point  of  sixe  (after  Sicily)  among  the  islands  of  Europe,  but 
it  is  much  more  sparsely  populated. 

The  island  is  mountainous  in  the  main,  almost  continuously 
so,  indeed,  along  the  east  coa^t,  and  very  largely  granitic,  with 
a  number  of  lofty  upland  plains  in  the  east,  and  volcanic  in  the 
west.  The  highest  point  in  th6  north-east  group  of  the  island 
(called  Gallura)  is  Monte  Limbara  (4468  ft.),  S.E.  of  Tempio 
This  mountain  group  is  bounded  on  the  S.E.  and  S.W.  by  valleys, 
which  are  followed  by  the  railways  from  Golfo  de^^  Axand  to 
Chilivani,  and  from  Chllivani  to  Sassari.  The  north-wcsteni 
portion  of  the  island,  called  the  Nurra,  lies  to  the  west  of  Sassari 
and  to  the  north  of  Al^ero,  and  is  entirely  volcanic;  so  are 
the  mountains  to  the  south  of  it,  near  the  west  coast;  the  highest 
point  Is  the  Monte  Ferru  (3448  ft.).  East  of  the  railway  from 
Chilivani  to  Orisuno,  on  the  other  hand,  the  granitic  mountains 
continue.  The  highest  points  are  Monte  Rasu  (4127  ft.),  S.  of 
Ozleri,  in  the  district  called  Logudoro,  on  the  chain  of  the 
Marghine,  which  nms  to  Macomer,  and,  farther  S..  in  the  region 
called  Barbargia,  the  Punta  Bianca  Spina,  the  highest  summit 
of  the  chain  of  (^ennargentu  (6016  ft.).  These  two  groups  are 
divided  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Tirso,  the  only  real  river  in 
Sardinia,  which  has  a  course  of  94  ro.  and  falls  into  the  sea  in  the 
Gulf  of  Oristano.  South  of  Gennargentu,  in  the  district  of 
the  Sarcidano,  is  the  Monte  S.  Vittoria  (3980  ft.),  to  the  west  of 
which  is  the  deep  valley  of  the  Flumendosa,  a  stream  76  m.  long, 
which  rises  south  of  Gennargentu,  and  runs  S.E.,  falling  into  the 
sea  a  little  north  of  Muravera  on  the  east  coast.  Still  farther 
W.  is  the  volcanic  upland  plain  of  the  Giara  (1998  ft.)  and  south 
of  the  Sarcidano  are  the  districts  known  as  the  Trexenta,  with 
lower,  fertile  hills,  and  the  Sarrabus,  which  culminates  in  the 
Punta  Serpeddi  (3507  ft.),  and  the  Monte  dei  Sette  FratelU 
(3333  ft.),  from  the  latter  of  which  a  ridge  descends  to  the  Capo 
Carbonara,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island.  South  of  Oristano 
and  west  of  the  districts  last  described,  and  traversed  by  the 
railway  from  Oristano  to  Cagliari,  is  the  Campidano  (often 
divided  in  ordinary  nomenclature  into  the  Campidano  of  Oristano 
and  the  Campidano  of  Cagliari),  a  low  plain,  the  watershed  of 
which,  near  S.  Gavino,  is  only  about  100  ft.  above  sea-level. 
It  b  60  m.  long  by  7-14  broad,  and  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
island,  but  much  exposed  to  malaria.  South-west  of  it,  and 
entirely  separated  by  it  from  the  rest  of  the  island,  axe  the 
mountain  groups  to  the  north  and  south  of  Iglesias,  the  former 
culminating  in  the  Punta  Perda  de  Sa  Mesa  or  Monte  Linas 
(403s  ft.),  and  the  latter,  in  the  district  known  as  the  Sulcis. 
reaches  3661  ft.  It  is  in  this  south-western  portion  of  the 
island,  and  more  particularly  in  the  group  of  mountains  to 
the  north  of  Iglesias,  that  the  mining  industry  of  Sardinia  is 
carried  on. 

The  scenery  is  fine,  but  wild  and  desolate  in  most  parts,  and 
of  a  kind  that  appeals  rather  to  the  northern  genius  than  to  the 
Italian,  to  whom,  as  a  rule,  Sardinia  is  not  attractive.  The  rail- 
way between  Mandas  and  Tortoli  traverses  some  of  the  boldest 
scenery  in  the  island,  passing  close  to  the  Monte  S.  Vittoria. 
The  mountains  near  Iglesias  are  also  very  fine. 

Coast. — ^The  coast  of  Sardinia  contains  few  seaports,  bat  a  good 
proportion  of  these  are  excellent  natural  harbours.  At  the  north- 
eastern extremity  is  a  group  of  islands,  upon  one  of  which  is  the  naval 
station  of  La  Maddatena:  farther  S.E.  u  the  well-protected  Gulf  of 
Terranova,  a  part  of  which,  Golfo  degli  Aranci,  is  the  port  of  arrival 
for  the  mail  steamers  from  Civitavecchia,  and  a  port  of  call  of  the 
British  Mediterranean  squadron.  To  the  south  cm  Terranova  there 
is  no  harbour  of  any  importance  on  the  east  coast  (the  Gulf  of 
Orottei  being  exposed  to  the  E.,  and  shut  in  by  a  precipitous  coast) 
until  TortoH  is  reached,  and  beyond  that  to  the  Capo  Carbonara  at 
the  south-east  extremity,  and  again  along  the  south  coast,  there  b  no 
harbour  before  Caglian.  the  most  important  on  the  island.  In  the 
south-west  portion  of  Sardinia  the  island  of  S.  Antioco,  joined  by  a 
narrow  uthmus  and  a  group  of  bridges  to  the  mainland,  forms  a 

food  natural  harbour  to  the  south  of  the  isthmus,  the  Golfo  di 
'almas:  while  the  north  portion  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  island  of 
S.  Pietro,  forms  a  more  or  less  protected  basin,  upon  the  shores  of 
which  are  several  small  harbours  (the  most  important  being  Cario> 
forte),  vrhich  are  centres  of  the  export  of  minerab  and  of  the  tunny 
fishery.  Not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  west  coast,  a  little  farther 
S.  than  the  Gulf  of  Orosei  on  the  east  coast,  is  the  Gulf  of  Oristano^ 
exposed  to  the  west  winds,  into  which,  besides  the  Tino,  seveial 
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aUMim  fall,  fonnin|  comidenible  bgoons.  For  tome  way  beyond 
the  only  seaport  is  Bosa,  which  has  only  an  open  roadstead ;  and  at 
the  southern  extremity  ot  the  Nurra  come  the  CuU  ol  Alghero  and 
the  Porto  Gonte  to  the  W.,  the  latter  a  fine  natural  harbour  but 
not  easy  of  insrcsa  or  egress.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  Nurra, 
the  Capo  del  Falcone,  is  continued  to  the  N.N.E.  by  the  island  of 
Asinara.  about  it  m.  in  lenetb,  the  highest  point  of  which,  the  Punta 
ddla  Scomunica,  b  1139  ft.  high.  This  small  island  serves  as  a 
quarantine  sutioo.  On  the  mainland,  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Golfo  dell*  Astnaia.  is  the  harbour  of  Porto  Torres,  the  only  one  of 
any  importance  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Sardinia. 

tkotcgf. — Geologically  Sardinia  consists  of  two  hilly  regions  of 
Pie-Tertiary  rock,  separated  by  a  broad  depression  filled  with 
Tertiaiy  deposits.  This  depression  runs  nearly  from  north  to  south, 
from  the  uiilf  of  ^nnara  to  the  Gulf  of  CagliarL  Physically  its 
continuity  is  broken  by  Monte  Urticu  and  several  smaller  hills  which 
rise  within  it.  but  these  are  all  composed  of  volcanic  rock  and  are  the 
remains  of  Tertiary  volcanoes.  It  is  in  the  south  that  the  depression 
remains  most  distinct  and  it  is  there  known  as  the  Camoidano. 
In  the  north  it  forms  the  plain  of  SassarL  Both  to  the  east  ana  to  the 
west  of  this  depression  the  Archcan  and  Palaeosoic  rocks  which 
form  the  areater  part  of  the  island  are  strongly  folded,  with  the  excep* 
tioa  of  tne  uppermost  beds,  which  betom  to  the  Permian  system. 
In  the  eastern  region  this  was  the  last  folding  which  |ias  affected  the 
country,  and  the  Meaoxoic  and  Tertbry  beds  are  almost  undisturbed. 
In  the  western  region,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  Mesosoic  beds  are 
involved  in  a  bter  system  of  folds;  but  here  also  the  Tertbry  beds 
lie  nearly  horixontaf.  There  were,  therefore,  two  principal  epochs 
of  folding  in  the  isbnd,  one  at  the  close  of  the  Pabeoxoic  era  which 
affected  the  whole  of  the  isbnd,  and  one  at  the  close  of  the  Mesoxoic 
which  was  fdt  only  in  the  western  region.  Corresponding  with  this 
dtflereoce  of  structure  there  b  also  a  difference  m  the  geotogical 
jucccasion.  In  the  western  region  all  the  Mesoxoic  systems.  in« 
dodiiH  the  Trias,  are  well  developed.  The  Trbs  does  not  bebng. 
9%  miglit  have  been  expected,  to  tne  Alpine  or  Mediterranean  type; 
but  resemUea  that  ol  Germany  and  northern  Europe.  In  the 
eastern  region  the  Trbs  is  entirely  absent  and  the  Mesoxoic  aeries 
benna  with  the  Upper  Jurassk. 

Granite  and  Arciiean  schists  form  nearly  the  whob  of  the  eastern 
hilb  from  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio  southwards  to  the  Flumendosa 
river,  culminating  in  Monti  del  Gennargentu.  The  Pabeoxoic  rocks 
form  two  extensive  masses*  one  in  the  south-east  and  the  other  in 
the  loiith-west.  They  occur  also  on  the  extreme  nonh- western 
coast,  ia  the  Nurra.  Cambrian,  Ordovicbn  and  Silurian  beds  have 
been  recojgnixed,  the  Upper  Cambrbn  consisting  of  a  limcsttone  which 
b  very  nch  in  meulliierous  ores  (cspecblly  gabna  and  cabmine). 
The  Permbn,  which  contains  workable  coal  seams,  lies  uncon- 
formably  upon  the  older  beds  and  seems  to  have  been  de))o«ted  in 
isobted  basins  {e.g.  at  Fondu  Corrongiu  and  San  Sebastiano).  like 
those  of  the  Central  Pbteau  of  France.  The  Mesosoic  beds  are 
limited  in  extent,  the  most  extensive  areas  lying  around  the  Gulf  of 
Oraaei  on  the  east  and  west  of  Sassari  in  the  north.  The  Tertiary 
depoaita  cover  the  whole  of  the  central  depression,  where  they  are 
asaocbted  with  extensive  flows  of  bva  and  beds  of  volcanic  ash. 
The  oMMt  widely  spread  of  the  sedimentary  beds  bekmg  to  the 
Mbcene  period.' 

CfiMMle.— The  climate  of  Sardinb  is  more  extreme  than  that  of 
luly,  but  varies  considerably  in  different  districts.  The  mean 
winter  temperature  for  Sassari  for  1871-1900  was  48"  F.,  the  mean 
summer  temperature  73*  F.,  while  the  mean  of  the  extremes  reached 
in  each  direction  were  99*  F.  and  31*5*  F.  The  isbnd  is  subject  to 
tfrong  winds,  which  are  especblTv  felt  at  Caglbri  owing  to  its 
positioa  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  Campidano,  and  the  autumn 
rains  are  sometimes  of  almost  tropical  violence.  The  lower  districts 
Ae  hot  and  often  unhealthy  in  the  summer,  whib  the  climate  of  the 
mountainous  portion  of  the  isbnd  is  less  oppressive,  and  would  be 
still  cooler  if  it  possessed  more  forest.  There  are  comparatively  few 
streams  and  no  inbnd  bkes.  Snow  hardly  ever  falls  near  the  coast, 
but  b  abundant  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  isbnd,  though  none 
remains  throughout  the  summer.  The  rainfall  in  the  south-west 
portion  of  the  island  is  considerably  greater  than  in  other  dbtricts. 
ilw  mean  annual  rainfall  for  Sassan  for  1871-1900  was  34*45  in.. 
I  he  average  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  being  109.  of  which 
37  were  in  winter  and  only  8  in  summer— the  btter  equal  with 
Paleraso.  but  lower  than  any  other  station  in  Italy. 

Motarta. — The  isbnd  has  a  bad  reputation  for  mabria.  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  offers  a  considenbb  quantity  of  breeding  pbces  for  the 
An^tltt  ilmiitr,  the  mosquito  whose  oite  conveys  the  infectbn. 
Such  are  the  various  coast  lagoons,  formed  at  the  mouths  of  streams 

*See  A.  de  b  Marmora.  Voyagt  tn  Sardaipu,  vol.  iii.  (1857): 
I  C  Boroemann.  "  Db  Versteinerungen  des  Cambrischen  Schbhten- 

rems  der  Inael  Sardinien,**  Neva  Acta  k.  L-C.  Akad  Naturf.  vol. 
(1S86).  pp.  1-148,  pis.  i.-xxxiii..  and  ib.  vol.  Ivi  (1891),  pp. 
437-^8.  MS.  xix.-xxviii. ;  A.  TOmquist,  "  Ereebnisse  einer 
BmsHiig  oer  Insel  Sardinien.**  Sita.  k.  preuss.  Akaa.  Wiss.  (190a). 
pp.  808-839.  **Mi "  Der  Gebirgsbau  Sardinicns  und  seine  Bexiehungen 
n  dca  Jongen.  circum-mediterranen  FaltensOgen."  ib  (1903). 
pp.  68Migqi  A.  Dannenberg.  "  Der  Vulkanberg  Mle  Ferru  in 
Mtnbn.    iVrwi  Jakrb  f.  iitn  Beil  Bd.  xxi.  (1906).  pp.  i-6a.  pi.  i. 


for  bck  of  proper  canaliatioo,  whib  much  of  the  harm  b  also  due  to 
the  disforestation  of  the  mountains,  owing  to  whbh  the  rains  collect 
in  the  upbnd  valleys,  and  are  brought  down  by  violent  torrents, 
carrying  the  soil  with  them,  and  so  impeding  the  proper  drainage  and 
irrigation  of  these  valleys,  and  encouraging  the  formation  of  un- 
healthy swamps;  moreover,  the  climate  has  become  much  movt 
tropkral  in  character.  The  mortality  from  malaria  &  1903  was 
higher  than  for  any  other  part  of  Italy — 1037  persons,  or  154  per 
100.000  (Basilicau,  141;  Apulia,  104:  Calabna,  77:  Sicily,  76; 
province  of  Rome,  27). 

Customs  and  Drta,—Tht  popubtion  of  Sardinia  appeais 
(though  further  investigation  b  desirable)  to  have  belonged  in 
ancient  times,  and  to  belong  at  present,  to  the  ao-called  Mediter- 
ranean race  (see  G.  Sergi,  La Sardepta^  Turin,  1 907).  In  the  aeneo- 
h'thic  nerropoUs  of  Anghdu  Ruju,  near  Alghero,  of  63  skulb,  53 
bdongtothe"  Mediterranean  "dolico-mesocephah'c  type  and  lolo 
a  Eurasian  brachycephalic  type  of  Asiatic  origin,  which  has  been 
found  in  prehistoric  tombs  of  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  race 
has  probably  suffered  less  here  than  in  most  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin  from  foreign  intermixture,  except  for  a  few  Catalan 
and  Genoese  settlements  on  the  coast  (Alghero  and  Carioforte 
are  respectively  the  most  important  of  these);  and  the  popula- 
tion in  general  seems  to  have  deteriorated  slightly  since  pre- 
historic times,  the  average  cranial  capacity  of  the  prehbtoric 
skuUs  from  the  Anghdu  Ruju  being  1490  cc  for  males  and  1308 
for  females,  whfle  among  the  modem  population  60%  of  males 
and  females  together  fall  bdow  1250  cc;  and  the  stature  b 
generally  lower  than  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  as  is  shown  by  the 
measuremenU  of  the  recruits  (R.  Livi,  Antropomdria  MilUare, 
Rome  1896).  Anthropologists,  Indeed,  have  recently  observed 
a  large  proportion  of  Individuals  of  exceptionally  small  stature, 
not  found  in  Sardinia  only,  but  elsewhere  in  south  Italy  also; 
though  in  Sardinia  they  are  (Ustributed  over  the  whob  island,  and 
cspedaliy  in  the  southern  half.  In  the  province  of  CagUari 
39-99%  <rf  the  recruits  bom  in  i86a  were  under  5  f t.  z  in.,  and 
in  that  of  Sassari  ai'99%,  the  percentage  for  ten  proWnces  of 
south  Italy  bdng  24*35-  Thew  small  individuab  present  appar- 
ently no  other  differences,  and  Sergi  maintains  that  the  c  ifference 
b  radal,  these  being  the  descendanu  of  a  race  of  pygciies  who 
had  emigrated  from  central  Africa.  But  the  lowneas  of  stature 
extends  to  the  lower  animab— cattle,  horses,  donkeys,  &c — 
and  thb  may  indicate  that  climatic  causes  have  some  part  in  the 
matter  also,  though  Seigi  denies  thiSb 

The  dialects  differ  very  much  in  different  parts  of  the  isbnd.  10 
that  those  who  speak  one  often  cannot  understand  those  who  sMak 
another,  and  use  Italbn  as  the  medium  of  communication.  They 
conuin  a  considcrabb  number  of  Latin  words,  which  have  remained 
unchanged.  The  two  nuiin  dialects  are  that  of  the  Logudoro  in  the 
north  and  that  of  Caglbri  in  the  south  of  the  bbnd. 

The  native  costumes  also  vary  considerably.  In  the  south-east 
they  have  largely  ^ne  out  of  use,  but  elsewhere,  especially  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  they  are  still  habitually  worn.  In  the 
Barbargb  the  men  have  a  white  shirt,  a  black  or  red  waistcoat  and 
bbck  or  red  coat,  often  with  open  sleeves;  the  cut  and  decorations 
of  these  vary  considerably  in  the  different  districts.  They  have  a 
kind  of  short  kilt,  stiff,  made  of  black  wool,  with  a  band  from  back 
to  front  between  the  legt;  under  this  they  wear  short  linen  trousers, 
which  come  a  littb  below  the  knee,  and  bbck  woollen  leggings  with 
boots.  They  wear  a  bbck  cap,  about  1  i  ft.  long,  the  end  of  which 
falls  down  over  one  side  of  the  head.  In  other  districts  the  costume 
varies  considerably,  but  the  lon^  cap  b  almost  universal.  Thus  at 
Oxieri  the  men  wear  ordinary  jackets  and  trousers  with  a  velvet 
waistcoat ;  the  shepherds  of  the  Sulcb  wear  short  bbck  trousera 
without  kilt  and  heavy  black  sheepskin  coats,  and  the  two  rows  of 
waistcoat  buttons  are  generally  silver  or  copper  coins.  The  costume 
of  the  women  is  different  (often  entirely  so)  in  each  vilbge  or  district. 
Bright  coloun  (especblly  red)  are  frequent,  and  the  white  chemise 
is  an  intnral  part  of  the  dress.  The  skirts  are  usually  of  the  native 
wool  (called  orbacia).  For  widows  or  deep  mourning  the  peculbr 
cut  of  the  local  costume  b  preserved,  but  carried  out  entirely  in 
bbck.^  The  native  costume  is  passing  out  of  use  in  many  places 
(especblly  among  the  women,  whose  costume  is  more  elaborate  than 
that  of  the  men),  partly  owiiw  to  the  spread  of  modern  idras.  partly 
oming  to  ita  cost ;  and  m  the  Campidano  and  in  the  mining  districts 
it  is  now  rarely  seen.  The  curious  cuitoms,  too,  of  which  older 
writera  tell  us,  are  gradually  dying  out.  Hut  the  festivals,  especblly 
those  of  mountain  villages  or  of  pilgrimage  churches,  attract  in  tfaie 
summer  a  great  concourse  of  peo|^,  all  in  their  local  costumes. 
There  may  be  seen  the  native  dances  and  break-neck  horse-races — 
the  riders  bareback— through  the  main  street  of  the  vilbge.  The 
people  are  generally  courteous  and  kindly,  the  isbnd  being  still 
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comparatively  nrely  visited  by  foreigners,  while  Italians  seem  to 
regard  it  as  almost  a  place  of  exile.  They  have  the  virtues  and 
delects  of  a  somewhat  isolated  mountain  race — a  strong  sense  of 
honour  and  respect  for  women,  of  hospitality  towards  the  stranger, 
and  a  natural  gravity  and  dignity,  accompanied  hy  a  considerable 
distrust  of  change  and  lack  of  enterprise.  Despite  their  poverty 
begging  is  practically  unknown.  The  nouses  are  often  of  one  storey 
only.  Chimneys  are  unknown  in  the  older  houses;  the  hearth  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  chief  room,  and  the  smoke  escapes  through  the  roof. 
In  the  mountain  villages  the  parish  priest  takes  the  lead  among 
his  people,  and  is  not  inireauently  the  most  important  person. 

Agriculture.  —The  rest  ot  the  island  is  mainly  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture; according  to  the  statistics  of  1901,  IM,8^3  individuals  out  of  a 
total  rural  population  of  708^3^  (i.e.  deducting  the  population  of 
Cagliari  and  bassari)  are  occumed  in  it.  Of  these  41.661  cultivate 
their  own  land,  15408  are  fixed  tenants,  24,031  are  regular  labourers, 
and  no  less  than  72.75^  day  labourers;  while  there  are  35,0^6 
shepherds.  Emigration  is  a  comparatively  new  phenomenon  in 
Sardinia,  which  Mgan  only  in  1896,  but  is  gaining  ground.  A  toon' 
sidcrable  proportion  of  the  emigrants  are  miners  who  proceed  to 
Tunis,  and  remain  only  a  few  years,  but  emigration  to  America  is 
increasing. 

Much  of  the  island  is  stony  and  unproductive;  but  cultivation 
has  not  been  extended  nearly  as  much  as  wpuld  be  possible,  and  the 
implements  are  primitive.  Where  rational  cultivation  has  been 
introduced,  it  has  almost  always  been  by  non-Sardinian  cafutalists. 
Two-fifths  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  state,  and  two-fifths  more  to  the 
various  communes:  the  remaining  fifth  is  minutely  subdivided 
among  a  larse  number  of  small  proprietors,  manyof  whom  have  been 
expropriated  from  inability  to  pay  the  taxes,  which,  considering  the 
low  value  of  the  land,  are  too  heavv ;  while  the  state  is  unable  to  let 
a  large  proportion  of  its  lands.  Comparatively  little  grain  is  now 
produced,  whereas  under  the  republic  ^rdinia  was  one  of  the  chief 
granaries  of  Rome.  The  Campidano  and  other  fertile  spots,  such  as 
the  80<alled  Ogliastra  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  inland  of 
Tonoli.  the  neighbourhood  of  Olicna,  Bosa,  &c.^  produce  a  con- 
stderable  quantity  of  wine,  the  sweet,  strong,  white  variety  called 
Vemaccia,  produced  near  Oristano,  being  especially  noteworthy. 
Improved  methods  are  being  adopted  for  protecting  vines  against 
disease,  and  the  importation  of  American  vines  has  now  ensured 
immunity  against  a  repetition  of  former  disasters.  The  cultivation 
of  the  vine  prevails  far  more  in  the  province  of  Cagliari  than  in  that 
of  Sassari,  considerable  progress  having  been  made  both  in  the  extent 
of  land  under  cultivation  and  in  the  ratio  of  produce  to  area.  The 
entire  island  produced  28.613,000  galk>ns  of  wine  in  the  year  1899 
and  19,809,000  in  1900.  In  1902  tne  production  fell  to  13491.517 
gallons:  in  1903  it  was  26,907,680;  in  1904  it  reached  thejpheno- 
menal  fieure  of  63,105,577  gallons,  of  which  the  province  of  Cagliari 
produced  53,995.362  gallons:  in  1905  it  fell  to  16,700,000,  of  which 
the  province  of  Cagliari  produced  32,500,060  gallons.  Though  much 
lana  previously  devoted  to  grain  culture  has  been  planted  with  vines, 
the  area  under  wheat,  barley,  beans  and  maize  b  still  considerable. 
Most  of  the  soil,  except  the  rugged  mountain  regions,  is  adapted  to 
com  growing.  In  1896  the  grain  area  was  380,000  acres,  a  slight 
diminution  liiaving  taken  place  since  1882.  The  vield  of  com  vanes 
from  six  to  ten  times  the  amount  sown.    In  1902  the  total  production 


cultivation  of  olives  is  widespread  in  the  districts  of  Sassari,  Bosa, 
Iglesias.  Alghero  and  the  Gallura.  The  government,  to  check  the 
decrease  of  olive  culture  in  Sassari.  has  offered  prizes  for  the  grafting 
of  wild  olive  trees,  of  which  vast  numbers  grow  throughout  the 
island.  Tobacco,  vegetables  and  other  garden  produce  are  much 
cultivated ;  cotton  could  probably  be  grown  with  profit. 

The  houses  of  the  Campidano  are  mostly  l>uilt  of  sun-dried  un- 
baked bricks.  The  ox-wagons  with  their  solid  wheels,  and  the 
curious  water-wheels  of  brushwood  with  earthenware  pots  tied  on  to 
them  and  turned  by  a  blindfolded  donk^,  are  picturesque.  Both 
European  and  African  fmit  trees  grow  in  the  island;  there  are  in 

E laces  considerable  orange  groves,  especiallv  at  Milis.  to  the  north  of 
>ristano.  The  olive  oil  produced  is  mainly  mixed  with  that  from 
Genoa  or  Provence,  and  placed  on  the  market  under  the  name  of  the 
latter.  Among  the  natural  flora  may  be  noted  the  wild  olive,  the 
lentisk  (from  which  oil  is  extracted),  the  prickly  pear,  the  myrtle, 
broom,  cytisus.  the  juniper.  Large  tracts  of  mountain  are  clothed 
with  fragrant  scrub  composed  of  ttese  and  other  plants.'  The  higher 
regions  produce  cork  trees,  oaks,  pines,  chestnuts,  &c..  but  the 
forests  have  been  largely  destroyed  oy  speculators,  who  bumcd  the 
tn^es  for  charcoal  ana  potash,  purchasing  them  on  a  large  scale  from 
the  state.  This  occurred  especially  in  the  last  half  of  the  19th 
century,  largely  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  80<allcd  bent  adim- 
trivUi.  These  were  lands  over  which,  in  distinction  from  the  other 
feudal  lands,  rights  of  pasture,  cutting  of  wood,  &c.  &c..  existed. 
When,  in  1 J37.  the  baronial  fiefs  were  suppressed  by  Charles  Albert, 
and  the  land  transferred  to  the  state,  the  ademprivio  was  maintained 
on  the  laifds  subject  to  it,  and  it  was  thus  to  the  interest  of  all  that 

*The  kerba  Sardoa,  said  to  cause  the  fintt  SardonUus  (sardonic 
laugh),  cannot  be  certainly  identified  (Pausaniasx.  17, 13). 


the  woods  should  be  maintained.  In  1865,  howrver,  it  was  mm- 
pressed,  and  one  half  cA  the  beiri  ademprmli  was  assigned  to  tne 
state,  the  other  half  being  given  to  the  communes,  with  the  Obliga- 
tion of  oompensating  those  who  claimed  rights  over  these  lands. 
The  state,  which  had  already  sold  not  only  a  considerable  fKUt  of  the 
domain  land,  but  a  laige  part  of  the  beui  ademprnili,  continued  the 
process,  and  the  forests  of  Sardinia  were  sacrificed;  and,  as  has  been 
•aid,  the  necessity  of  reafforestation,  of  the  regulatk>n  of  streams, 
and  of  irrigation*  is  urgent.  Laws  to  secure  this  object  have  been 
passed,  but  funds  are  lacking  for  their  executmn  on  a  sulficiently 
laige  scale.  Another  difficulty  is  that  Italian  and  foreign  capttaliflt^ 
have  produced  a  great  rise  in  prices  whkh  has  not  been  compensated 
by  a  rise  in  wages.  Native  caintal  is  lacking,  and  taxation  on  ua- 
remunerative  lands  is.  as  elsewhere  in  Italy,  too  heavy  in  proportion 
to  what  they  may  be  expected  to  produce,  and  not  aumciently 
dastic  in  case  of  a  bad  harvest. 

tMe-Stock. — ^A  considerable  portion  of  Sardinia,  especially  in  the 
higher  regions,  is  devoted  to  pasture.  The  native  Sardinian  cattle 
are  snull,  but  make  good  draught  oxen.  A  considerable  amount  of 
cheese  is  nuinufactured.  but  largely  by  lulian  capitalists.  Sheep's 
milk  cheese  (pecarino)  is  laigely  made,  but  sold  as  the  Roman 

Sroduct.  Horses  are  bred  to  some  extent,  while  the  native  race  of 
onkeys  is  remarkably  small  in  nxe.  P^s,  sheep  and  eoats  are  also 
kept  m  considerable  numbers.  Whereas  in  1881  Sardinia  waa 
estimated  to  possess  only  157,000  head  of  cattle.  478,000  sheep  and 
165,000  goats,  the  numbers  m  1806  had  increased  to  1.159,000  head 
of  cattle,  4.960,000  sheep  and  i  .780,000  goats.  The  nomadic  system 
prevails  in  the  island.  -Breeding  is  unregulated  and  natural  selection 
prevails.  A  more  progressive  form  of  pastoial  industry  is  that  of  the 
lattcke  (enclosed  holdings),  in  which  the  owner  is  botn  agriculturist 
and  cattle  raiser.  On  these  farms  the  cultivation  of  the  s(m1  and  the 
rearing  of  stock  go  hand  in  hand,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both. 
Nevertheless  the  idea  of  the  value  of  Improving  breeds  is  gainins 
ground.  Good  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  are  being  imported 
from  Switzerland  and  Sicily,  and  efforts  are  likewise  being  made  to 
improve  the  breed  of  hones,  which  are  bought  mainly  for  the  army. 
The  opportunity  of  utilizing  the  wool  for  textile  industries  has  not 
yet  been  taken,  though  Saroinian  women  are  accustomed  to  weave 
strong  and  durable  cloth.  Everywhere  cajutal  and  enterprise  are 
lacking.  Agricultural  products  require  perfecting  and  fittii^  for 
export. 

Of  wild  animals  may  be  noted  the  mouflion  {09U  Amnum),  the 
stag,  and  the  wild  boar,  and  among  birds  various  qiecies  01  the 
vulture  and  eagle  in  the  mountains,  and  the  pelkan  and  flamingo 
(the  latter  coming  in  August  in  large  flocks  from  Africa)  in  the 
lagoons. 

Fisheries. — ^The  tunny  fishery  is  considerable;  tt  is  centred 
principally  in  the  south-west.  Tne  sardine  fishery,  which  might  also 
be  important,  at  present  serves  mainly  for  local  consumption. 
Lobsters  are  exported,  especially  to  Paris.  The  coral  fishery — 
mainly  on  the  west  coast— -has  lost  its  former  importance.  Neither 
the  tunny  nor  the  coral  fishery  is  carried  on  by  the  Sardinians 
themselves,  who  are  not  sailors  by  nature;  the  former  is  in  the  hands 
of  Genoese  and  the  latter  of  Neapolitans.  The  unhealthy  lagoons 
contain  abundance  of  fish.  The  mountain  streams  often  contain 
small  but  good  trout. 

In  Roman  times  Sardinia,  rdatively  somewhat  more  prosperous 
than  at  present,  though  not  perhaps  greatly  different  as  regards  its 
products,  was  especially  noted  as  a  erain-producing  country.  It  is 
also  spoken  of  as  a  pastoral  country  (Diod.  v.  i  O,  but  we  do  not  hear 
anything  of  its  wine.  Solinus  (a,  f  4)  speaks  of  its  mines  of  silver  and 
iron,  Suidas  (z.v.)  of  its  purple  and  tunny  fisheries,  Horace  {Art 
Poef.  375)  of  the  bitterness  of  its  honey.  Pausanias  (x.  17,  |  I2> 
mentions  its  immunity  from  wolves  and  pcMsonous  snakes  which  it 
still  enjoys, — but  Sohnus  (/.c.)  mentions  a  poisonous  spider,  caUed* 
Mft/«|a,  peculiar  to  the  island. 

Minerols. — ^The  mining  industry  in  Sardinia  is  confined  in  the 
main  to  the  south-western  portion  of  the  Island.  The  mines  were 
known  to  the  Carthaginians,  as  discoveries  of  lamps,  coins,  ftc 
(now  in  the  museum  at  Cagliari).  testify.  The  Roman  workings  too. 
to  judge  from  similar  finds,  seem  to  have  been  considerable.  The 
centre  of  the  mining  district  {Metalla  of  the  itineraries)  was  probably 
about  5  m.  south  of  Fluminimaggiore,  in  a  locality  known  as  Antas» 
where  sre  the  remains  of  a  Roman  temple  ICorpuM  Jnscr.  Lai.  x... 
7539)  •  dedicated  to  an  emperor,  probaoly  Commodus — but  the 
inscription  u  only  in  part  preserved.  A  pig  of  lead  found  near 
Fluminimaggiore  bears  the  imprint  Imp.  Gus.  Hadr.  Aug.  {C.I.L. 
X.  8073,  I,  2).  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  workinga 
remained  abandoned  until  the  days  ol  the  Ksan  supmnacy.'  and 
were  again  given  up  under  the  Spanish  government, especially  after 
the  discovery  of  America.  When  the  island  passed  to  Savoy,  in  1720, 
the  mines  passed  to  the  state.  The  government  let  the  mines  to 
contractors  for  forty  years  and  then  took  them  over;  but  in  the 
period  from  1720  to  I840  only  14.620  tons  of  galena  were  extracted 
and  2772  of  lead.    In  1840  the  freedom  of  mining  was  introduced, 

'By  the  law  of  1906  the  state  has  not  assumed  the  responnbility 
of  the  construction  of  reservoirs  for  irrigation. 

'The  Bsan  workings  are  only  distinguished  from  the  Rooun  by 
the  character  of  the  small  objects  (lamps,  coins,  &c.)  found  in  tbem. 
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io  retnni  for  3%  of  the  gftMs 

In  19J04-I9O5,  1^188  workmen  were  employed  in  the 

of  the  provinoe  of  Caguui.    The  foUowing  table  (from  the 

report  of  1905)  ahow*  the  amoimt  and  value  of  the  mtnermla 

the  erfaole  amount  being  exported: 

Tona.  Value  (^ 


Calamine 
Blende 

Lad   .     . 

Silver .     . 

Manganese 

Antimony 

Lignite 

Anthracite 

Copper 


99.749 
96,051 

24.798 

a.363 

1.00s 

15.4^ 


'a 


4186,070 

135.569 

140.534 

5.01a 

3.360 

4.700 

445 


I70.a36  765.054 

The  chief  flianet  are  those  of  Gennamare  and  Ingurtoeu  and  others 
of  the  group  owned  by  the  Ptertuaola  Company,  Mootepom  and 
Monteveochio.  The  mining  and  washing  plant  is  extremely  good  and 
largely  oonstrocted  at  Owliari.  The  most  important  minerals  are 
lead  and  xinc,  obtained  in  lodes  in  the  forms  of  galena  and  calamine 
respectively.  In  most  cases,  owing  to  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  oountry,  horisontal  ^lerics  are  possible.  The  Monteponi 
Coopany  smots  its  own  xinc,  but  the  lead  is  almost  all  smelted  at 
the  fumaoes  of  Pertusola  near  Speaa.  Salver  has  also  been  found  in 
the  district  of  Sarrabus,  iron  at  S.  Leone  to  the  west  of  Cagliari,  and 
antimony  and  other  metals  near  Lanusei.  but  in  smaller  <^uancities 
than  in  the  IrieaiA  district,  so  that  comparatively  little  mining  has 
as  yet  been  ddne  there.  Ugnite  is  also  mined  at  Bacu  Abis,  near 
Gonnesa.  and  Anthracite  in  small  quantities  near  SeuL 

The  salt  •pans  at  Cagliari  and  of  Carlofor]te  are  of  considerable  im* 
portance:  they  are  let  by  theeovemment  to  contractors,  who  have 
the  sole  light  of  manufacture,  but  are  bound  to  sell  the  salt  necessary 
for  Sardinian  consumption  at  |5  centeaimi  (3)d.)  per  cwt.;  the 
govcmoaent  does  not  exercise  the  salt  monopoly  in  Sardinia  any 
more  than  in  Sicfly,  but  in  the  latter  island  the  right  of  manufacture 
is  nniestricted.  The  total  production  In  1905  was  I49.43t  tons, 
the  avcratt  price  of  salt  for  the  island  in  1905  was  2|d.  per  cwt. 
(ungiound),  and  is.  per  cwt.  ground;  whereas  tor  Italy,  where  the 
fawennest  monopoly  exists,  the  price  is  £1,  izs.  the  cwt. 

Oaraieree.— Tbe  total  exports  of  the  province  of  Cagliari  in 
1905  attained  a  value  of  £1 ,388,735,  of  which  £550,023  was  foreign 
tnde,  while  the  imports  amounted  to  £1,085,514,  of  which 
£360,758  was  foreign  trade.  Among  the  exports  may  be  noticed 
mimxals,  wines  and  spirits,  tobacco,  hides,  live  animals;  an4 
unoag  the  imports,  groceries,  cotton  and  cereals.  The  tonnage 
of  the  shimnng  entering  and  clearing  the  ports  of  the  province 
in  1905  was  1,756,866,  of  which  352,99a  was  foreign. 

C&mmmmcatums. — ^The  railway  system  of  Sardinia  is  in  the 
hands  of  two  companies — the  Compagnia  Reale  delle  Ferrovie 
Sarde,  and  the  Compagnia  delle  Ferrovie  Secondarie  della 
frsr4rtf  The  former  company's  lines  (of  the  ordinary  gauge) 
mn  from  Cagliari,  past  Maoomer,  to  Chilivam  (with  a  branch  at 
Dcdmomannu  for  Iglesias  and  Monteponi)  From  Chilivani 
the  line  to  Sassari  and  Porto  Torres  diverges  to  the  N  W ,  and 
that  to  G6U0  degli  Arand  to  the  N.E  The  latter  company 
owns  narrow-gauge  lines  from  Ca^iari  to  Mandas  (whence  hnes 
diverge  N.  to  Sorgono  and  E.  to  Tortoli,  the  latter  having  a 
short  branch  from  Cairo  to  lerzu),  from  Macomer  E  to  Nuoro 
and  W.  to  Bosa,  from  Sassari  S  W.  to  Alghero,  from  Chilivani 
S.  toTirso  (on  the  line  between  Macomer  and  Nuoro),  and  from 
Monti  (00  the  line  from  Chilivani  to  Golfo  degli  Arand)  N  W. 
to  Tcmpio.  In  the  south-western  portion  of  the  island  are 
several  private  raflways  bdooging  to  various  mining  companies, 
of  which  the  lines  from  Monteponi  to  Portoscuso,  and  from  S. 
C^vino  to  Montevecchio,  are  sometimes  available  for  ordinary 
passengers.  There  is  also  a  steam  tramway  from  Cagliari  to 
Qoarta  S.  Elena.  The  trains  axe  few  and  the  speed  on  all  these 
lines  b  moderate,  but  the  gradients  are  often  very  heavy. 

Cbmnranication  is  thus  most  wanted  with  the  northern  and 
•otith-castem  extremities  of  the  island,  and  between  Tortoli 
and  Nooro,  and  Nuoro  and  Golfo  degli  Arand.  The  main  road 
system,  which  dates  from  1828,  previous  to  which  there  were  only 
tracks,  Is  good,  and  the  roads  well  engineered;  many  of  them 
arr  tiavcned  daily  by  post  vehides.  Some  road  motor  services 
have  been  instituted.  The  total  length  of  the  railways  is  602  m  , 
«ad  of  the  roads  of  all  classes  310X  m.,  i^.  596  yds.  per  sq.  m. 


There  is  daOy  steam  oommnnication  (often  interrupted  in 
bad  weather)  with  Civiuvecchia  from  Golfo  degli  Arand  (the 
mail  route),  and  weekly  steamers  run  from  Cagliari  to  Naples, 
Genoa  (via  the  east  coast  of  the  island),  Palermo  and  Tunis,  and 
from  Porto  Torres  to  Genoa  (calling  at  Bastia  in  Corsica  and 
Leghorn)  and  Leghorn  direct.  A  fortnightly  line  also  runs 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  isbmd  from  Cagliari  to  Porto  Torres. 
All  these  lines  (and  also  the  minor  lines  from  GoUo  degli  Arand  to 
La  Maddalena  and  from  Carloforte  to  Porto  Vesme  and  Calasctta) 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Navigazione  Generale  Italiana,  there 
being  no  Sardinian  steamship  companies.  There  is  also  a  weekly 
French  service  between  Porto  Torres  and  Ajacdo  in  Corsica. 

AdmimtstrattcH. — ^Sardinia  is  divided  into  two  provinces — 
Cagliari  and  Sassari;  the  chief  towns  of  the  former  (with  their 
communal  population  in  1901)  are*  Cagliari  (53,057);  Iglesias 
(10,874),  Quartu  S  Elena  (8510),  really  a  Urge  village,  Oristano 
(7107),  Fluminimaggiore  (9647);  Lanusei  (3250):  and  the 
total  population  of  the  province  is  486,767:  while  the  chief 
towns  <i  the  latter  are  Sassari  (38,053);  Alghero  (10,741); 
Ozicri  (955 5) i  Nuoro  (7051);  Tempio  Pausania  (x4iS73); 
Terranova  Pausania  (4348);  Porto  Torres  (4225);  and  the 
total  population  of  the  province  309,026  The  density  of  popula- 
tion is  8538  per  sq  m  (294-55  for  the  whole  of  Italy),  by  far 
the  lowest  figure  of  any  part  of  Italy. 

The  archiepiscopal  sees  of  the  island  are.  Cagliari  (under  which 
are  the  suflfragan  sees  of  Galtelh-Nuoro,  Iglesias  and  Ogliastra), 
Oristano  (with  the  suffragan  see  of  Ales  and  Terralba)  and 
Sassari  (under  which  are  the  suffragan  sees  of  Alghero,  Ampurias 
and  Tempio,  Bisarchio  and  Bosa)  The  number  of  monastic 
institutions  in  the  island  is  very  sosall. 

Educaium. — ^The  number  of  scholars  in  the  dementary  schools 
for  X90X-X902  was  59  09  per  xooo  ((Calabria  42-27,  Tuscany 
67*09,  Piedmont  xz8-oo);  the  teachers  are  x*34  per  xooo, 
a  total  of  X084  of  both  sexes  (among  whom  only  one  priest) 
(Calabria  x  x8,  Tuscany  x*29,  Piedmont  2-0),  while  the  rural 
schools  are  not  buildings  adapted  for  thdr  purpose.  In  some 
of  the  towns,  however,  and  especially  at  Iglesias,  they  are  good 
modem  buildings.  Still,  the  percentage  of  those  unable  to  read 
and  write  b  72*8,  while  for  the  whole  of  Italy  it  is  56  o  The 
male  scholars  at  the  secondary  schools  amounted  in  X900  to 
2  74  per  xooo  inhabitants.  The  university  of  Cagliari,  which  in 
1874-1875  had  only  60  students,  had  260  in  1902-1903  At 
Sassari  in  the  same  year  there  were  162.  There  are  besides  in 
the  island  xo  gymnasia,  3  lycies,  6  technical  and  nautical  schools 
and  institutes  (including  a  school  of  mines. at  Iglesias),  and  9 
other  institutes  for  various  branches  of  special  education.  A 
tendency  is  growing  up  towards  the  extension  of  technical  and 
commercial  education  in  place  of  the  exdusively  dassical 
instruction  hitherto  imparted.  To  the  growth  of  this  tendency 
the  excellent  results  of  the  agricultural  schcols  have  especially 
contributed. 

Crime. — For  the  years  1 897-1901  statistics  show  that  Sardinia  has 
more  thefts  and  frauds  than  any  other  region  of  Italy  (io68«i5  for 
Sardinia  and  210*56  per  100,000  inhabitants  per  annum  for  the  rest 
of  Italy)  This  is  no  doubt  accounted  for  bv  the  extreme  poverty 
which  prevails  among  the  lower  classes,  thouKh  beggars,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  very  few.  the  convictions  beioE  8*95  per  100,000  against 
258  IS  per  100,000  for  the  province  of  Rome.  Sardinia  has  less 
convictions  for  serious  crimes  than  any  other  comparhmentc  of  south 
Italy.  Public  security  is  considerably  improved,  and  regular 
,bngandage  (as  distinct  from  casual  robbery)  hardly  exists.  The 
'  vendetta,  too,  is  now  hardly  ever  heard  of. 

Finance. — In  1887  a  severe  banking  crisis  occurred  in  Sardinia. 
Though  harmful  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  island,  it  left 
agriculture  comparatively  unaffected,  because  the  insolvent  institu- 
tions had  never  fulfilleo  the  ob^jects  of  their  foundation.  Agri- 
cultural credit  operations  in  Sardinia  are  carried  on  by  the  Bank  of 
Italy,  which,  however,  disolays  such  caution  that  its  action  isalmost 
imperceptible.  An  agricultural  loan  and  credit  company  has  been 
fomicd  on  the  ruins  of  the  former  institutions,  but  hitherto  no 
charter  has  been  granted  it.  Institutions  possessing  a  special 
character  are  the  monti  frununtarii,  public  grain  deposits,  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  peasant  proprietors  with  seed  com, 
debts  being  paid  in  kindi  with  interest  after  harvest.  But  they,  too, 
lack  funds  sufficient  to  assure  extenMve  and  eflfident  working,  even 

I  after  the  law  of  1906  Meantime  much  evil  arises  from  usury  in  the 
poorer  districts.    It  is  estimated  that  Sardinia  pays,  in  local  and 
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History  and  ArcHattiogy- 
CDIiidy  unluiown.'  The  vgnous  accounti  of  Umk  writen  ol 
ihc  culy  coloniationi  of  the  iilud  cunot  be  icccpted,  ud  it 
■ppean  nlber  to  have  b«n  the  rue  ttut  though  there  were 
vinous  tcbemtf  formed  by  Gnekfl  for  occupying  il  or  puti  oS 
ii  (t.t  [hit  lecotded  by  Hcrodolui  i.  t;o,  when  it  mi  proposed. 
liter  the  apture  oI  Phocun  imd  Teot  in  545  B^,  tbit  the 
lemainder  of  the  Ionian  Creeks  should  emigmte  10  Sitdlnlt) 

Od  the  other  hind,  the  ialind  canrj 
imponut  «<ebi«oric  monumenta.  be] 


Fit;,  t.— Ninaghe  ol  Vos  (Plina  ud  Section). 
tlieie  there  ire.  1*  liu  been  eidiniud.  is  nvny  at  6000  Mill  tnctatbk 
in  the  itlind.  The  nimglie  in  h*  eioapleBt  iorm  i>  1  circular  tower 
ibout  30  ft.  iq  diinirter  it  the  hue  ind  decreiung  la  dlimcter  u  11 
ucouii;  It  ia  buih  ol  rough  blocki  ol  Mooe»  u  1  rule  iboul  I  It. 
blEh  (ihou^  tluB  win  with  the  loittrial  employed);  tlwy  ire 
not  mtxtind  iDfether.  but  da  Ihc  iruick.  it  may  T>ie.  (be  fipa 

viriablv  iaaa  touth.  ind  memiret,  u  1  rale.  5  «  6  h  in  height  1^ 
)  in  width.  The  irchitnve  it  Ait.  ind  there  ia  1  tpice  over  it, 
iervirig  both  to  admit  light  ind  to  relieve  the  prcfMrc  tm  it  from 
•bow,  aiid  the  liB  decTEUo  ilightly  Irom  tb>  bottom  to  the  lop 
mitaln  the  doorway  ia.  aa  a  rule,  1  nkhe  on  the  riihl.  and  a  Bair- 
aae  iicendiAf  In  the  ihiekneia  ol  the  will  ta  the  left,  in  Ironl  ia 
uother  Hmilar  doorway  leadiiw  to  lite  chinber  in  the  inlciior, 
which  il  circulir,  ind  iboul  IS  It.  in  diinieter;  it  hu  two  or  three 
nicbet,  ud  ■  conical  rool/onned  by  the  graduil  inclination  ol  the 


mentioned.  The  aiaiime  leadi 
ol  the  nufif  he  or.  more  Irequ4 
centric  with  the  £nt,  lighted  by 
the  time  direction  la  the  main  do 

Kcond  doe*  not  often  occur.    The  majority  r^._r*  ^  ~-.. *..- 

ol  SirdiAii  present  thia  aunple  type;  but  1  vdy  brge  number,  and, 
■mnni  Ihem.  Ihoie  beat  preierved,  have  cam"  "'^'-  -'"'  - 

The  eoDitfuctioD  virlei  wuh  the  da,  obvloualy  ,. .. 

beet  ine  of  the  ground  Irom  ■  untepc  point  of  view.  Thus,  thero 
my  bei  pUtlorm  round  (he  ruirigDe.  gncTilly  with  two,tbTe~  ~~ 
four  bmiona.  ac±  often  eDntainirHicbambcr^orthc  main  nun 
may  hive  iddltioul  chimben  uued  to  it.  in  a  few  eaaei.  ind 
we  and  very  complicited  lyitcma  of  fonlicuiaik — 1  nil  of  drc 
vilhtion  with  towen  it  the  comen.  protecting  ■  emill  KttkmeT 
nurifhe-lika  buildlnva.  la  in  the  cue  of  the  Nungbc  Lou  1 
Abbawnta  md  the  Wuragbc  Siurecci  neir  &»;<»{■  or.  u  b 

■  It  hu  been  widdy  believed  that  the  Shirdini,  irfao  occu 
focoEn  mcfcenarica  in  Egvpt  from  the  time  of  Runetei  II.  dc 
wirda.  ire  to  be  identified  with  the  Sirdiniin;  but  the  queatlc 
uncertain.  There  woe  cotalnly  no  Egyptian  colorvlea  in  Satdi 
the  Egyptian  objecia  and  tbeii  imitationa  found  in  the  Island  1 
brouiEt  there  by  the  Pboeniciina  (W.  H.  Koacber,  triii™ 
tntdiuhen  and  rdmudun  Mytialaiit,  il.  tgi), 

*  la  aeEtfaerof  these  cases  havt  the  subaidiaTy  buUdiiu^  been  fully 
trued  DUI.    The  plinof  the  lormer  is  givenfav  I^ua  (^.  ('" 
ihit  of  the  litter  by  Li  Mirnion  Itf.  til.}.   The  latter  ■« 
dining  rciembla  1  medieval  cutle  crowning  1  hill-ta|i- 


a  pfailDTm  Di 


IB  majority  perhapt  of  the  nuraghi 


Nun^  Logbnu  « 


..  — urtyards  mil  subvdivy  nuraiEl 

annot  be  regarded  asa  pnor  of  antiq 

n  find  the  iddiliaBS  ki*  welt  built  1 

t  u  often  dear  from  the  cardul  work , 

hat  the^k  of  finer  CMiilructiin  wi*  often  simply  

haplet  lanna.  on  Ibe  otbiT  hand,  preaded 
I  phn  ii  probable.    The  mannrr  oflbcir  are 


niiprobahle.  1 
zlaAy  that  they 


foTti&rd 


)r  they  may  atand  dote  to  the  leubon.  GeDenlly  there  ia.  If  pamhle, 

r  then  may  be  a  well  in  the  nuraghc  itadf . 

■     ■         ■  ■  ■  1  vilhifeol 
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aldoM  catinly  lacking  ia  the  lurth^aft  a 


iwly  to  the  BOnti  o( 

thauA  ibnr  in  foirad  to  tb*  lunh  ol  Un  nTda  da 
tteKMctefCi 


The  toobi  of  URJr  I 

'  iti  giffnli,  or  uati'  tnmbt,  oad  tbc  Jomu  a« 
il  the  faiu.  Tha  lonoB  am  ■aoenlly  ioood 
or  at  leaM  ia  ri^t  of » the  nuiagba  to  vhich  tivy 
Tlicy  iiiariM  at  a  chaeifacr  about  3)  fL  or  les 
_Ji,  wnh  tba  lida  di^itly  lacHacd  tomnb  one 

•oaetiawa  of  £tia.  aonrtimea  (J  nofh  valliilt.  lAila  tbc 
Dponl  at  Bat  dabai  and  Ibt  boifo*  otn  pnitial' 
dttiac poiiioB.    At  iltaftnit  baluyg  abib.,iDa 


Amoni  tba  moiC  ruriaa  TcUeo  of  tba  ait  of  the  period  la  a  fronp 

Teti,  wnt  o(  Fonni,  bi  the  ttnat  of  the  iilaod,  of  arblch  many 
tgecoptoM  arr  now  jvacTved  in  the  muacuai  at  Cagliaii. 

It  i>  thu*  dor  that  b  the  Bronie  Age  Sardinia  wu  lajriy 
thick!]'  populated  ovii  by  far  the  gratei  pan  of  its  eaWni; 
Ihii  may  eipUin  the  lack  ol  Gnck  nriooiea,  eicept 
for  Olbia,  the  madtin  Tenanova,  and  Neapolia  on  the      JZ" 
vat  coast,  which  must  irom  their  namea  have  bem 
Greek,  thouih  m  do  not  know  irben  or  by  *bom  tbey  were 
[oundcd.    Pauaaniaa  (i.  17.  j)  atlribule*  the  foundation  ol 
Olt^  to  the  TTieaptana  and  Athenians  under  lolaua,   while 
SoliniB  (L  61)  atata  thai  be  founded  other  dtle*  alio.    In  any 
Pbotnidao  attllements  are  tha  eariieal  of  which  w 


£J^_ 


The  date  of  the  conquest  by 
Carthage  may  perhaps  be  fixed  al  about 
S00-4&3  I.e.,  following  the  chronology  of 
Justin  Martyr  (iviiL  7),  inasmuch  as  up 
tni  that  period  colonization  by  the  Creeks 
■ecms  to  have  been  regarded  aa  a  posaibtc 
eotetpriae.  The  dties  which  they  founded 
— Comni,  Thano,  Suld,  Non,  Caialei— 
are  all  OD  (be  coait  of  the  island,  and  it  is 
doubtful  In  what  uleot  they  penctisted 
into  the  Interior.  Even  in  the  iM  ceDtury 
a.c  there  were  MDl  tnce*  of  Phoenician 
InSuence  (Ocero,  Prt  Scevo,  is,  49,  45). 
Then  are  signs  of  trade  with  Etrutia  as 
early  as  llie  ;  th  century  B.C.     The  Cartha- 

piodudng  centre;  and  the  Romans  set 
foot  In  tbe  island  more  than  once  during 
the  Pint  Pnnlc  War. 

In  >sS  >.c:  the  raTthaginTin  meicea- 
■liei  revolted,  ud    tbe    Romans  took 

that  tbe  Uand  ibould  be  given      ^!|m 
sp  to  them,  wbkb  wai  done, 
liie  native  Irfbes  oc^nwd  the  Romans,  but 
were  conquered  after  several  ompaigtisi 


1  ftatlar  or  pnpnultr,  10 
m  Corsica  wss  added  soon 
tlterwBids.    A    rebellion    In    115    B.C.. 
fostered  by  tbe  Caitliaginians,  was  quelled 
^T.  Uanl^ui  Totqustus  (Livy  niii.  40), 

t  «ai  treated 


T.Hanliuil 
ertUitbciil 


„-„, . /e  bna  found)  aul 

creiedi  inSazdiwa.thov^thefofnieTaR  very  rart— that  known  as 
Sa  Perda  •  5'altaR,  near  the  laitww  to  the  south  of  Hbcoob  is 
~  d  by  A.  Taranelli  in  EidlMia  it  Ptlatlmilepa,  udL 

«•,  tnt  there  an  etheta.   The  latter,  luMcwr,  are  widely 
d,  beiaaeipedally  frequent  in  the  ceofnl 

, 1.  TbedsMuditJaiRu.aiiCheottmhand, 

Rieaible  doady  the  rock  lomba  of  tbe  prehiitonc  ccmeltncA  01 
Seiy.  They  are  aoall  gnttot  cut  in  tbc  nek.  We  thus  have  iwa 
duM  of  tonha  in  cooDciiaa  with  the  nunEhl,  and  if  thcK  nre  to 
ta  hdd  to  be  tombs  aW.  haUtation  would  be  entinly  wanting.' 


(190M,  !«•,  but  there 
Aatriboted  over  tbe  id 


■  Tbe  whole  qpenion  is  well  desk  with  by  F.  Niaordl  la 
Cmtnaa  iilbSiinm  Sliriclit  iKotx.  1903).*-'  -  '•-'■ 
«SI  Bqi|.:cl.  BmiUtr,  May  iR,  1907  (aciL  jSJ). 


w  Sijriilu  (Rofiie,_  1903).  vd.  V.  (XrakaWrfia). 


\  I  tin^  free  city,  and  tbe  inhsbitaiiu  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  tithe  in  com  ud  a  further 
money  contribution.  It  was  classed  with 
Sidly  and  Africa  as  one   of  the  msin 

of  tlie  onn-aupply  of  Rome.     There  were  sslt-woiks 

In  Sudinis  too  as  early  as  about  150  B.C.,  ss  is  attested  by  an 

bdnf  ■  dedicslioa  by  one  Cleon  saluifus]  loc(ionun)  sCervus) 
(Cart.  Inta.  Lat.  a.  tSs6}.  We  only  beat  ol  two  insuneclians 
ol  the  DKHiDtaln  tribes,  in  igi,  when  no  less  than  So.ooo  Sardinian 
■laves*  were  brought  to  Rome  by  T.  Semproniua  Graccbui, 
sod  in  114  I.e.,  when  H.  CaedUus  Metellui  was  ptoconsul  and 
earned  a  triumph  after  two  years'  fighting:  but  even  in  the  time 
of  Slrabo  there  was  ronsidcrable  brigandage.  Inscriptions  record 
the  boundaries  of  (he  tenitories  of  various  tribes  with  outlandish 
namea  alherwiae  nnknown  to  US  ifftrf.  Imh.  Lai.  a.  7SS9.  7930). 
Some  light  Is  tbRpwn  on  tbe  coAditiDO  and  adminlitntlon  of  the 
itUnd  in  the  iK  century  ilc.  by  Cicero's  speech  {of  which  a  pan  only 
is  pTF«erv«d)  in  defence  of  M.  Aemiliua  Scavrus  Cff.p.},  T^aetor  in 

SB.c-    Cicero.  spcakiDg  oo  doubt  to  his  brief,  gives  Oiem  ■  very 
d  character,  addiriE  "igoosceDl  alii  viri  txmi  ex  Sardinian  ^"^ 
enicn  tmt  quosdam     [\  43).    In  the  divi«ioD  of  pro^dnce*  made  by 
The  liije  number  of  slaves  !>  old  to  have  (iven  rise  to 
lythiag  cheap  or '""' — 


The  lam  rumt 
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Augustus,  Strdioia  and  Corsica  fell  to  the  share  of  the  senate,  but  in 
A.0. 6,  AiMustus,  owhig  to  the  frequent  disturbances,  toolc  tliem  over 
and  placed  them  under  a  praefedus.  Tiberius  sent  4000  Jewish  and 
Egyptian  freedmen  to  the  island  to  bring  the  brigands  to  sub- 
musaon  (Tac  Aim,  ii.  85).  Later  on  two  cohorts  were  quartered 
there  and  also  detachments  of  the  Qassis  Mtsenas,  as  the  discharge 
certificates  {tahulae  kmustae  misrionu)  of  the  former  and  tombstones 
of  the  latter  found  in  the  island*  show  {CJ.L,  x.  777).  In  a.o.  67 
Nero  restored  Sardinia  to  the  senate  (but  not  Corsica)  in  exchange 
for  Achaea,  and  the  former  was  then  governed  by  a  UgatHS  pro 
praetorex  but  Vespasian  took  it  over  again  before  A.D.  78,  and 
placed  it  under  an  imperial  procurator  as  praefectus.  It  returned  to 
the  senate,  not  before  a.0.  83  but  certainly  before  the  reign  of  M. 
Aufelius,  when  we  find  it  governed  by  a  proconsul,  as  it  was  under 
Commodus;  the  latter,  or  perhaps  Septimius  Sevenis,  took  it  over 
anin  and  placed  it  under  a  ^ocurator  as  pratftctus  once  more 
(D.  Vaglien  in  Notme  degfi  scan,  1807.  280) 

A  bfonze  tablet  discovered  in  1866  near  the  village  of  Esteraili  is 
insaibed  with  a  decree  of  the  time  of  Otho  with  regard  to  the 
boundaries  of  three  tribes,  the  Gallienses,  PatuUenses  and  CampanI, 
who  inhabited  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island.  The  former  tribe 
had  crossed  the  boundaries  of  the  other  two,  and  was  ordered  to  with- 
draw immediately  under  pain  of  punishment  (Corp.  truer,  Lai,  x. 
7852).  Carales  was  the  only  city  with  Roman  civic  nshts  in  Sardinia 
in  Pliny's  time  (when  it  received  the  privilege  is  unlcnown)  and  by 
far  the  most  important  place  in  the  island;  a  Roman  colony  had 
been  founded  at  Turris  Ubisonis  (Porto  Torres)  and  others,  later  on, 
at  Usellis  and  Comus. 

We  hear  little  of  the  island  under  the  Empire,  except  as  a  granary 
and  as  remarlable  for  its  unhealthiness  and  the  audacity  of  its 
brigands.    It  was  not  infrequently  used  as  a  place  of  exile. 

A  number  of  Roman  towns  are  known  to  us.  Besides  those  already 
mentioned,  including  the  Phoenician  cities  (all  of  which  continued  to 
exist  in  Roman  days)  the  most  important  we/^  Bosa  (9  9.), 
Forum  Traiani  (mod.  Fordungianus)  (9.V.),  Neapolis  and 
Othoca  (mod.  Oristano,  a.v.)  An  interesting  group  of 
Roman  houses  was  found  m  1878  at  Bacu  AbWf  5  m.  W. 
of  Iglesias,  but  has  been  covoed  up  anin  (F.  Vivanet  in  Nt^itu 
degh  scaoit  1878,  271).  The  name  Barbaria  for  the  mountainous 
district  in  the  cast  centre  of  Sardinia,  in  the  district  of  Nuoro^  which 
still  exists  in  the  form  Barbargia,  goes  back  to  the  Roman  period,  the 
cmlaUs  Barbofiat  being  menticmed  in  an  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Tiberius  {Corp.  inscr.  Lot,  xiv.  2954)*  The  Barbaricini  are  mentioned 
in  the  6th  century  A.O.  bv  Procopius,  who  wrongly  derives  the  name 
from  several  thousand  Moors  and  Numidians  who  were  banished  to 
the  island  by  the  Vandal  kings,  while  GrMorv  the  Great  speaks  of 
them  in  a  letter  (iv.  23)  to  Hosptto,  their  chief,  as  a  still  pagan  race, 
worshipping  stocks  and  stones.  The  towns  were  connected  by  a 
considerable  network  of  roads,  with  a  total  length  (tf  958  Roman 
■>  -^  miles  according  to  the  Itineraries,  the  most  important  of 
'^'"^  which  ran  from  Carales  to  Turris  Libisonis  fPorto  Torres) 
through  the  centre  of  the  island,  passing  Othoca  (Orisuno)  and 
Forum  Traiam.  Its  line  is  followed  doselv  by  the  modem  htriirdad 
and  railway.  A  portion  of  its  course,  however,  between  Forum 
Traiani  and  the  modem  Abbasanta,  is  not  so  followed,  and  is  still 
well  preserved.  Its  width  is  as  a  rule  about  24  ft.;  at  present  its 
surface  is  formed  of  rough  cobbling,  upon  which  there  was  probably 
a  gravel  layer,  now  washed  away.  Several  milestones  belonging  to 
it  have  been  discovered,  including  one  of  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
one  of  Claudius  near  Forum  Traiani,  and  one  of  Nero  near  Turris 
Libisonis,  though  it  was  probably  not  completed  righf  through 
until  a  later  period  (T.  Mommsen  in  Corp.  tnscr.  Lot.  x.  833:  cf. 
Epk.  epigr.  viiL  l8i-i83).  A  branch  from  this  road  ran  to  Olbia 
(followed  closely  by  the  modem  highroad  and  railwa]|r  also),  and  was 
perhaps  the  main  hne  of  comn^unKation,  though  the  itineraries  state 
that  the  road  from  Carales  to  Olbia  ran  through  the  centre  of  the 
island  by  Biora,  Valentia,  Sorabile  (near  Fonni)  and  Caput  ThyrsL 

Many  milestones  belonging  to  the  road  from  Carales  to  Olbia  have 
been  found,  but  all  but  one  of  theni  (which  was  seen  at  Valentia) 
belong  to  the  portion  of  the  road  within  12  m.  of  the  latter  place,  so 
that  tney  might  belong  to  either  line  (see  Olbia).  The  distance  seems 
to  be  identical  by  eitper  route.  The  itineraries  give  it  as  176  m. — 
the  exact  disUnce  in  English  miles  by  the  modem  railwayl  The 
difference  between  English  and  Roman  miles  would  be  compensated 
for  by  the  more  devious  course  taken  by  the  railway.  Turris 
Libisonis  was  also  connected  with  Othoca  by  a  road  akmg  the  west 
coast,  passing  through  Tharros,  Coraus  and  Bosa;  this  road  went  on 
to  Tibula'  (Capo  della  Tesu)  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  island 
and  so  by  tne  coaist  to  Olbia.  From  Tibula  another  road  ran  inUind 
to  join  th^  road  from  Carales  to  C)lbia  some  16  m.  west  ot  the  latter. 

1  The  discharge  certificates  of  sailors  from  the  Classis  Misenas 
and  Classis  Ravtnnatis  belonged  to  Sardinians  who  had  returned  home 
after  service  in  those  fleets.         .«     ^.,         .    ^.     ^ 

*  Excavations  made  in  1880  at  Tibula  and  Sorabile  resulted  in  the 
discovery  at  the  former  of  a  necropolis  of  the  late  Empire,  in  which 
the  deaa  were  buried  in  long  amphorae,  while  at  the  latter  Roman 
baths  were  explored  (F.  Vivanet  ia  Notitii  degfi  scan,  1879.  350: 
1881,  29  sqq.). 


Carales  waa  also  connected  with  Olbia  by  a  road  alou  thei 
The  south-west  comer  of  the  isbnd  was  served  by  a  diract  road  fraaa 
Carales  westward  throtigh  Dedmomannu  (note  the  name  Decimo,  a 
survival,  no  doubt,  of  a  Roman  post-sration  ad  decimum  lapidem), 
where  there  is  a  fine  Roman  bridge  over  100  yds.  lon^  of  fourteea 
arches,  still  well  preserved.  The  width  of  the  roadway  is  only  1 1  ft. 
There  is  also  a  road  through  Nora  and  akmg  the  coast  past  Sulci  to 
Metalla  and  Neapolis,  and  thence  to  Othoca. 

After  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  administration  of  Sardinia 

was  separated  from  that  of  Corsica,  each  island  being  governed 

by  a  praeses  dependent  on  the  ncarius  urbis  Romae. 

In  456  it  was  seized  by  Genseric.    It  was  retaken 

for  a  short  time  by  Marcellianus,  but    was   not 

finally  recovered   until   the   fall  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in 

Africa  in  534,  by  Cyril.    In  551  it  was  taken  by  Totila,  but 

reconquered  aJfier  his  death  by  Narses  for  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

Under  Byzantium  it  remained  nominaUy  until  the  loth  century, 

when  we  find  the  chief  magistrate  still  bearing  the  title  of  tour.' 

In  the  8th  century*  (720)  the  period  of  Saracen  Invaaon  began; 
but  the  Saracens  never  secured  a  firm  footing  in  the  island.  In 
725  Luidprand  purchased  and  removed  to  l^via  the  body  gmg^gg^ 
of  St  Augustine  of  Hippo  from  CagliaH,  whither  it  had  7^"^ 
been  brought  in  the  6th  century  by  the  exiled  bishop  of  Hlj^Mu 
In  815  Sardinia  submitted  to  Louis  the  PiousL  beggir^  for  his  p*o> 
tection;*but  the  Saracens  were  not  entirely  oriven  out,  and  about 
A.D.  1000  the  Saracen  chief  Musat  esubliabed  himself  in  Cagliaii 
Pope  Tohii  XVI II.  preached  a  crusade  in  1004,  promising  to  bestow 
the  island  (when  or  whether  it  had  ever  definitely  passed  into  the 
power  of  the  papacy  b  not  absolutely  clear)  upon  i^oever  fdiookl 
drive  out  the  Saracens.  The  Pisans  took  up  the  challenge,  and 
Musat  was  driven  out  of  Cagliari  with  the  help  of  the  Gcooeae  ia 
1022  for  the  third  time.  The  Pisans  and  Genoese  now  disputed  ab^t 
the  ownership  of  Sardinia,  but  the  pope  and  the  emperor  ctodded 
in  favour  of  Pisa.  Musat  returned  to  the  island  once  more  and 
made  himself  master  of  it,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
under  the  walls  of  Cagliari  in  X050,  when  the  dominion  of  rSsa  was 
established. 

The  Island  had  (probably  since  the  end  of  the  9th  century) 
been  divided  into  four  districts— Cagliari,  Arfoorea,  Tones  (or 
Logudoro)  and  Gallura— each  under  a  giudice  or 
judge,  ift  whom  the  dignity  became  hereditary.  Judices 
are  already  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  account  of 
the  mission  sent  by  Nicholas  I.  in  864  (Duchesne,  Liber  pontiff 
calis,  ii.  162),  as  though  the  single  authority  of  the  Byzantine 
ipXf^  was  already  weaJcened.  The  three  Apxoi^i^  ^^  N^P^si'  in 
the  loth-centuiy  inscriptions  just  mentioned  bear  alternately 
the  names  Torcotorius  and  Salusius;  and,  inasmuch  as  this  is 
the  case  with  thtjudices  of  Cagliari  from  the  nth  to  the  13111 
century,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  successors  of 
these  Byzantine  Xpxofrec,  who  were  perhaps  the  actual  founders 
of  the  dynasty.  These  names,  indeed,  continue  even  after  the 
Pisan  family  of  Lacon-Massa  had  by  marriage  succeeded  to  the 
judicature.  The  Greek  language  occurs  in  their  ofiBidal  seals 
down  to  the  X3th  century.  Intermarriage  (sometimes  iBidt) 
was  apparently  freely  used  by  the  dominant  families  for  the 
concentration  of  their  power.  Thus  we  find  that  after  the 
failure  of  Musat  members  of  the  family  of  Lacon-UnaU  filled 
all  the  four  judicatures  of  the  island  (Taramelli,  Arch.  stor.  Sard., 
cit.  105).  In  the  continual  struggles  between  Pisa  and  Genoa 
some  of  these  princes  took  the  side  of  the  lattor.  In  1 164  Barisone» 
giudice  of  Arborea,  was  given  the  title  of  king  of  the  whole 
island  by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  but  his  supremacy  was  nevur 
effeaive.  In  1241  Adelasia,  heiress  of  Gallura  and  Logudoro* 
was  married  as  her  third  husband  to  Enzio,  the  natural  son  of 
Frederick  II.,  who  received  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia  from  his 
father,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bologncse  in  1249,  and 

'  Three  inscriptions  of  the  middle  of  thu  century,  set  up  by  the 
ipXf^  Z«pfipl«i  with  the  title  protospalorius,  are  illustrated  by 
A.  Taramelli  in  NoHaie  detli  scan  (1906),  123  sqq.;  cf.  Arekinm 
storico  Sardo  (1007),  92;  ana  there  are  a  few  churehes  of  the  Byzan- 
tine period  and  st)de.  a  considerable  number  of  Byzantine  inscrip- 
tions, dedications  to  Greek  saints,  and  other  traces  of  the  infjiicnce 
of  the  Eastern  Empire- in  the  island. 

*  Some  authorities  attribute  to  774.  othere  to  617,  a  dodatioa  of 
Sardinia  to  the  papacy;  we  hear  of  rope  Nicholas  1.  sendii^  legates 
in  865  to  quell  disturixinces  and  check  evil  practices  in  the  islamL 

'liiere  is  no  authentic  history  for"  the  intervening  period;  ^e 
famous  **  pergamene  d'Arborea,'*  published  by  P.  Martini  in  18C9 
at  Caglian,  have  been  shown  to  be  modem  fotgeries. 


SARDIS 


difcat  of  tbc  PiuDi  by  the  GcDooe  U  the  nivil  bitlle  of  Mdoiu 
in  1184  Ihey  tntt  oblitcd  [0  tumnder  Suuri  and  Logudoro 
to  GcDOL  In  1197  BoniFace  VIII.  investci]  Juan  II.,  th«  king 
ut  Angan,  with  SirdinU;  but  it  wu  not  until  1313  IhU  be 
altfmpted  its  conquol,  dot  unli]  iji6  thit  the  Fiuni  mrc 
finally  driven  out  ol  Cigliari,  wAch  they  hul  tonified  in  i30j-< 
1307  by  IIm  conUruction  ol  ths  Torre  di  S.  Plncruio  and  Ibe 
ToiTC  ddr  Elcfante,  and  wbicb  iMCanie  ibcKal  of  tb«  AragDncK 
SOvmuneDi.  To  the  I^saa  period  belong  a  number  o[  fine 
Romaooquechurchea,  among  which  may  be  ipedally  mentioned 
Ihoaeol  Ardaia.S.GiuslaaeuOriuano.LaTrinilldi  Saccaigia 
■nd  Tntalias  (lec  D.  Scano,  af.  dl.  iti/rt). 

The  Aiagonese  enjoyed  at  first  the  assiatanm  oi  tbe  gladici 
«(  Aiborca.  who  had  lemained  in  poweri  but  In  tjji  war  brake 

,      out  between  Mariano  IV,  and  the  Arafoneae,  and  w»» 

f,if  tarried  on  by  his  daughter  Eleonora,  wile  of  Branca- 
leone  Doria  of  Genoa,  unlil  her  death  In  1403.  Fetei 
IV.  bad  Dieanwhile  in  13SS  called  (oscther  the  Carta  (pariia- 
ueni)  of  the  three  csUtet  (the  noblea,  the  ctngy  and  tbe 
repreaentatlvTS  of  the  to'ns)  lor  the  firat  time  after  the  model 
of  Aiafoo-  After  1403  the  Aragonese  became  maslen  of  Arborea 
■bo.  Tbetitlea(ri>i''cewasabs1iihedand*feudal  marquisale 
lulwUtuted.  Tbe  aria  de  lo%ii  (del  luogo)  or  (jode  of  law*  inued 
by  hei  was  In  i43t  extended  to  tbe  whole  island  by  the  cortes 
ODder  the  presidency  of  Alphoau  V.,  Kho  visited  Sardinia  in 

■ad  bcnceJoith  the  island  was  governed  by  Spanish  viceroys 
with  the  feudal  rijime  of  the  great  nobles  under  them,  the 
Cortes  beinf  convoked  once  every  ten  yean.     Many  of  the 


id  little  or 


D  inSuei 


nSanliDl 


uchiu 


The  island  RoalDed  a  Spuish  ptovincc  until  tbe  Wat  ol  the 

^uilib  Succtidon,  when  in  1708  Ca^larl  capitulated  to  ati 
^^^  En^ish  Beet,  and  the  Island  became  Austrian:  the 
?v|r|^  liatMS  ipa  was  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1713.  Id  t;i7,  however,  Cardliial  Alberonl  retook 
Cafliari  fat  E^n;  but  this  stale  ol  things  ma  ifaon  lived,  for 
In  1710,  by  the  treaty  of  London,  Sardinia  passed  In  eichange 
for  Sicily  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  to  whom  it  brought  the  royal 
title.  Tbe  population  was  at  that  time  a  little  over  3«i,°<»; 
public  security  and  education  wen  alike  lacking,  and  there 
were  CDnriderable  animosities  between  different  parts  of  the 
island.  Matters  improved  considerably  under  Charles  Emmanuel 
III.,in  whose  reign  ollatty-lhreeyeara(i730-i773)lhe prosperity 
of  tbe  island  was  much  increased.  The  French  attacks  of  1791- 
1753  were  repelled  by  the  InhabilanU,  Cagliari  being  unsuccess- 
fully bombarded  by  the  French  fleet,  and  the  refusal  by  Victor 
Anudeo*  III.  to  grant  them  certain  privileges  promised  in 
conaideral  ion  of  their  bt»very  led  to  the  revolution  of  1794-179(1. 
In  1790  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.  ol  Savoy  took  refuge  in  Cagliari 
liter  his  eiputiion  by  the  French,  but  soon  relumed  to  Italy. 
In  180]  he  abdicated  in  Eavout  of  his  brother  Victor  Emmanuel  I., 
who  In  1806  returned  to  Cagliari  and  remained  there  until  iSr4, 
when  he  retired,  leaving  his  brother,  Cario  Felice,  u  viceroy. 
Carlo  was  auccetsful  In  repressing  brigands,  but  had  to  deal 
srith  much  diilresa  from  famine.  To  1811  he  became  king  of 
Savoy  by  tbe  abdication  of  his  brother,  and  the  construction  of 
the  highroad  from  Cagliari  to  Porto  Torrei  was  begun  {not 
■  e  part  of  the  InhaKtanH)  in  " 
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imioti  with  Piedmor 
bdDf  luppnaed,  and  the  island  being  1 
of  whidi  Cagliari,  Sassari  and  Nuoro  « 
A.  La  Haimora  wu  appobled  royal  1 
the  tianalonnatioa  lo  tbc  new  itjpme. 
BiiuocaarHT.— C.  Minno.  SCoria  i 
La  Hamon,  K^jafi  w  .Sofdaipx  (Fans 
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and  Turin,  ieJt-l»37)i 
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vcUiiatS'S  Satia  (igjS-iSt)!  and  < 
Be,  iDiIUMi  dea-  iiala  di  Saritfa  (Nar 
Resit  ouj  ^  tnstl  Sardittun  (Lcipii^,  iJ 

R.  Tcnnant,  Saidinia  ogif  ilt  Suoura. 
loiEtlo,   SariiiHH    (Turin.  i§«s);    F. 


u.  Pais,  "  La  S>rd«na 
it  iii  Liiuii  CB?i)i 
don,  "Msj^G.  Scraf- 

nlifiu  (Rome.  1896)-, 


Ninajlii  "'in  klli  drl  Canpan  dcUi  SciinMt  5i_  ...._  , .,-.,.. 

vil.  V.  (Airfieolo™)  {i904>.  6Si  iqq.;  C.  Scrgi,  la  Saritfia 
Q  iiiin,  igmt:  Aidma  lUnco  Sards  Imm  looj:  D.  Scans,  SUria 
iiil-  arle  JiSariit^i  dal  XI.  <^_XtV.  suds  (i^Rlijri  and  Sauij, 

■ABDU.  more  comctly  Saioes  [ol  Zifjw),  the  capital  of 
the  andeol  kingdom  ol  Lydla,  the  seal  ol  a  cinanita  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  province  Lydia  in 
Ulet  Roman  and  ByaanUoe  limes,  wat  situated  in  the  middle 
Hermus  valley,  at  the  foot  of  Ml.  Tmalua,  a  steep  and  lo!ty  ^lur 
of  which  formed  Ibe  dtadeL  It  waa  about  >|  m.  E.  of  tbe 
Hcrmus.  The  earliest  reference  to  Sardis  Is  In  the  f  crMt  of 
Aeschylus  C479  B.C.);  in  (be  liwi  the  name  Hydl  seems  to  be 
given  to  the  dty  of  tbe  Maeonian  (i.e.  Lydian]  chiefs,  and  in 
later  times  Hydl  waa  said  to  be  tbe  older  name  ol  Sardia,  or  the 
name  of  its  citadel  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  Satdit 
was  not  the  original  capital  of  the  Haeonians,  but  that  it  became 
so  amid  the  changes  which  produced  the  powerful  Lydian  empire 
oftheBth  century  B.C.  Thecitywascapiured  by  the  Cimmeriana 
in  the  7tb  century,  by  the  Pcrsiana  and  by  the  Athenians  in  tbe 
6th,  and  by  Anliochus  the  Great  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  century. 
Once  at  least,  imder  the  empetDr  Tibeiiut,  in  a.d.  17.  it  waa 
dcstioyed  by  an  eartbt;uake;  but  It  wis  always  rebuilt,  and 
was  one  of  the  great  citiea  of  western  Asia  Minor  till  the  later 
Byzantine  time.  As  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  it  was 
addressed  by  tbe  author  of  the  Apocalypse  in  terms  which  seem 
to  imply  that  its  population  was  not<viousIy  soft  and  faint- 
hearnd.  Its  importance  was  due,  first  to  Its  military  strength, 
secondly  to  its  liluatlon  on  an  important  highway  leading  from 
tbe  Interior  to  the  Aegean  coast,  and  thirdly  to  ita  commanding 
the  wide  and  fertile  plain  of  the  Hermua. 

The  early  Lydian  kingdom  was  far  advanced  In  the  industrial 
arts  (tee  Lynu),  and  Sardia  waa  the  chief  seat  of  its  Di*nu- 
lactures.  The  moat  important  ol  Ihese  trades  was  the  manu- 
facture and  dyeing  of  delicate  wooUen  sIuSs  and  carpets.  Tlie 
statement  that  the  tittle  stream  Fulolus  which  flowed  through 
the  market-pUce  loUed  over  grddea  sands  is  probably  little  more 
than  ■  metaphor,  due  to  the  wealth  ol  the  city  to  which  tbe 
Greeka  of  the  dtb  century  B.C.  resorted  for  supplies  of  gold^ 
but  trade  and  the  organisation  oi  commerce  were  the  real  sources 
of  this  wealth.  Afler  Canstanilnopie  became  the  capital  of  the 
East  a  new  road  system  grew  up  connecting  the  provinces  *iib 
the  capitaL  Sardis  then  lay  rather  apart  from  the  great  lines  of 
ci>mmunlcation  and  lost  some  of  its  importance.  It  stUl,  how- 
ever, retained  its  titular  supremacy  and  continued  to  be  the 
leal  oi  the  metropaiitan  bishop  of  the  province  of  Lydla,  formed 
in  A.0.395.  It  is  enumerated  as  third,  after  Epheaus  and  Smyrna, 
in  tbe  list  of  cities  of  the  Thiaceaian  llama  given  by  ConsUntine 
Porphyrogenitus  in  the  lolh  cenluty;  but  In  the  actual  history 
of  the  neil  tour  cenluries  it  playa  a  pari  very  Inferior  to  Magnesia 
ad  Slpylum  and  Philadelphia  (see  Au-SraHx},  which  have 
retained  their  pre-eminence  In  the  district.  Tlie  Hermua  valley 
began  to  sufler  from  the  Innadi  of  the  Selj'uk  Turks  about  tbe 
end  ol  the  nth  century;  but  Ibe  successa  ol  tbe  Creek  general 
Philocalel  in  Iit8  relieved  tbe  diitrict  for  the  time,  and  the 
ability  ol  tbe  Comneni,  together  with  the  gradual  decay  of  the 
Seljuk  power,  retained  it  in  the  Byaantine  dominions.  The 
country  round  Sardis  was  frequently  ravaged  both  by  Christians 
and  by  Torks  during  Ibe  ijth  century.  Soon  after  1301  the 
Seljuk  amirs  overran  the  whole  of  the  Hermua  and  Cayster 
valleys,  and  a  lort  on  the  citadel  of  Sardis  wti  hioded  over  lo 
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them  by  treaty  in  1306.  FmaUy  in  1390  PhfladdpUa,  which 
had. for  some  time  been  an  independent  Christian  city,  sur- 
raidered  to  Sultan  Bayezid's  mixed  army  of  Ottoman  Turks 
and  Byzantine  Christians,  and  the  Sdjuk  power  in  the  Hermus 
valley  was  merged  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  latest  reference 
to  the  city  of  Sardis  relates  its  capture  (and  probable  destruction) 
by  Timur  in  1402.  Its  site  is  now  absolutely  deserted,  except 
that  a  tiny  village,  Sart,  merely  a  few  huts  inhabited  by  semi- 
nomadic  Yuruks,  exists  beside  the  Pactolus,  and  that  there  is  a 
station  of  the  Smyrna  &  Csssaba  railway  i-m.  north  of  the 
principal  ruins. 

The  ruin»  of  Sardis.  so  far  as  they  are  now  visible,  are  chiefly  of 
the  Roman  time;  but  though  few  ancient  sites  offered  better  hope 
of  results,  the  neocauty  for  hesvy  initial  expenditure  was  a  deterrent 
(«.f.  to  H.  Schlieroann).  On  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus  two  columns 
of  a  temple  of  the  Greek  period,  probably  the  great  temple  of  Cybele, 
arc  still  standing.  More  than  one  attempt  to  excavate  this  temple, 
the  last  by  G.  Uennis  in  1882,  has  been  made  and  prematurely 
brought  to  an  end  by  lack  of  funds.  In  IQ04  a  few  tnal  pits  were 
sunk  by  M.  Mendel  for  the  Constantinople  Museum,  ana  the  site 
was  ultimately  conceded  to  an  American  syndicate,  for  whom 
H.  C.  Butler  of  Princeton  University  undertook  the  task  of  ex< 
cavatbn.  The  necropolis  of  the  old  Lydian  city,  a  vast  series  of 
mounds,  some  of  enormous  nze,  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hermus, 
4  or  5  m.  from  Sardis,  a  little  south  of  the  sacred  Gygaean  Lake, 
Coloe;  here  the  Maeonian  chiefs,  sons, according  to  Homer,  of  the 
lake,  were  brought  to  sleep  beside  their  mother.  The  series  of  mounds 
is  now  (ailed  Eiin  Tepe  (Thousand  Mounds).  Several  of  them  have 
been  opened  by  mooem  excavators,  but  in  every  case  it  was  found 
that  treasure-seekers  of  an  eariier  time  had  removed  any  articles 
of  value  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  sepulchral  chambers. 


SARDONYX,  an  ornamental  stone  much  used  for  seals  and 
cameos.  It  usually  conusts  of  a  layer  of  sard  or  camelian  with 
one  of  milk-white  chalcedony,  but  it  may  present  several  alter- 
nating layers  of  these  minerals.  The  sardonyx  is  therefore 
simply  an  onyx  in  which  some  of  the  bands  are  of  sard  or 
carneUan:  if,  however,  the  latter  is  present  the  stone  is  more 
appropriately  called  a  "  camelian  onyx."  It  was  considered  by 
ancient  authorities  that  a  fine  Oriental  sardonyx  should  have  at 
least  three  strata — a  black  base,  a  white  intermediate  xone  and 
a  superficial  layer  of  brown  or  red;  these  colours  typifying  the 
three  cardinal  virtues— humility  (black),  chastity  (white)  and 
modesty  or  martyrdom  (red).  The  ancients  obtaincxi  sardonyx 
from  India,  and  the  Indian  locality,  Mount  Sardonjrx,  referred 
to  by  Ptolemy,  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  Broadi,  where 
agates  and  camelians  are  still  worked.  In  the  Revised  Version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Ex.  xxviiL  x8,  "  sardonyx  "  is  given  in  the 
margin  as  an  alternative  reading  for  "  diaxnond,"  the  word  by 
which  the  Hebrew  yakalom  is  usually  translated.  The  stone 
known  to  the  Romans  as  aegyptttla  may  have  been  a  kind  of 
sardonyx,  or  perhaps  a  nicdo,  which  is  an  onyx  with  a  thin 
translucent  mHky  layer  on  the  surface.  Imitations  of  sardonyx 
have  been  made  by  cementing  together  two  or  three  stones 
of  the  required  colours,  while  baser  counterfeits  have  been  pro- 
duced in  paste.  By  coating  a  sard  or  camelian  with  sodium 
carbonate  and  then  placing  the  stone  on  a  red-hot  iron  a  white 
layer  may  be  produced,  so  that  a  kind  of  sardonyx  is  obtained 
(see  Carnelxan).  Most  of  the  modem  sardonyx  Is  cut  from 
South  American  a^ate,  modified  in  odour  by  artificial  treatment. 
(See  Agate;  Geil) 

SARDOU,  VICTORIBV  (X83X-X908),  Frendi  dramatist,  was 
born  in  Paris  on  the  sth  of  Sq>tember  X&3X.  The  Sardous  were 
settled  at  Le  Cannet,  a  village  near  Cannes,  where  they  owned 
an  csute,  planted  with  olive  trees.  A  ni^^t's  frost  killed  all 
the  trees  and  the  family  was  ruined.  >^orien's  father,  Antoine 
liandre  Sardou,  came  to  Paris  in  search  of  employment.  He 
was  in  succession  a  book-keeper  at  a  commercial  establishment, 
a  professor  of  book-keq»ng,  the  head  of  a  provincial  school,  then 
a  private  tutor  and  a  s^oolmaster  in  Paris,  besides  editing 
grammars,  dictionaries  and  treatises  on  various  subjects.  With 
all  these  occupations,  he  hardly  succeeded  in  making  a  livelihood, 
and  when  he  retired  to  his  native  cotmtry,  \^ctorien  was  left  on 
his  own  resources.    He  had  begun  8tu4yiDg  medicine  but  had 


to  desist  for  want  of  funds.  He  taught  French  to  foreign  popib; 
he  also  gave  lessons  in  Latin,  history  and  mathematics  to 
students,  and  wrote  articles  for  die^  encyclopaedias.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  trying  to  make  headway  in  the  literary  world. 
His  talents  had  been  encouraged  by  an  old  bas-bUut  Mme  de  Bawl, 
who  had  published  novels  and  enjoyed  some  reputation  in  the 
days  of  the  Restoration.  But  she  could  do  little  for  her  proUg/L 
Victorien  Sardou  made  efforts  to  attract  the  attention  of  Mile 
Rachel,  and  to  win  her  support  by  submitting  to  her  a  drama. 
La  Reine  Ulfra,  founded  on  an  old  Swedish  chronicle.  A  play  of 
his,  La  Taveme  des  itudianls,  was' produced  at  the  Odion  on  the 
1st  of  April  1854,  but  met  with  a  stormy  reception,  owing  to  a 
rumour  that  the  dibutant  had  been  instructed  and  commissioned 
by  the  government  to  insult  the  students.  La  Taseme  was 
withdrawn  after  five  nights.  Another  drama  by  Sardou,  Bernard 
Palissy,  was  accepted  at  the  same  theatre,  but  the  arrangement 
was  cancelled  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  management.  A 
Canadian  play,  FUur  de Liane^  would  have  been  produced  at  the 
Ambigu  but  for  the  death  of  the  manager.  Le  BossUt  which  he 
wrote  for  Charles  Albert  Fechter,  did  not  satisfy  the  actor; 
and  when  the  play  was  successfully  produced,  the  nominal 
authorship,  by  some  unfortunate  arrangement,,  had  been 
transferred  to  other  men.  M  Sardou  submitted  to  Ado^he 
Montigny  (Lemoine-Montigny),  manager  of  the  Gymnase,  a  i^ay 
entitled  Paris  d  rentes,  which  contained  the  love  scene,  after- 
wards so  famous,  in  Nos  Iniimes*  Montigny  thoui^t  fit  to  consult 
Eugene  Scribe,  who  was  revolted  by  the  scene  in  questioa 

Sardou  felt  the  pangs  of  actual  want,  and  hii  misfortunes 
culminated  in  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  He  was  dying  in  his 
garret,  surrounded  with  his  rejected  manuscripts.  A  lady  yrho 
was  living  in  the  same  house  unexpectedly  came  to  his  assistance. 
Her  name  was  Mile  deBr^urt.  She  had  theatrical  connexions, 
and  was  a  special  favourite  of  Mile  D^jazeL  She  nursed  him, 
cured  him,  and,  when  he  was  well  again,  introduced  him  to  her 
friend.  Then  fortune  began  to  smile  on  the  author.  It  is  true 
that  Candidtf  the  first  play  he  wrote  for  Mile  D6jazet,  was 
stopped  by  the  censor,  but  Les  Premiires  Armes  de  Figare, 
Monsieur  Carat,  and  Les  Pris  Saint  Gertais,  produced  almost 
in  succession,  had  a  ^lendid  run,  and  Les  Pattes  de  numcke 
(i860:  afterwards  anglicized  as  A  Scrap  of  Paper)  obtained 
a  similar  success  at  the  Gymnase.  Fidora  (1882)  was  written 
expressly  for  Sarah  Bernhardt,  as  were  many  of  his  later  plays. 
He  soon  ranked  with  the  two  undisputed  leaders  of  dramatic 
art,  Augier  and  Dumas.  He  lacked  the  powerful  humour,  the 
eloquence  and  moral  vigour  of  the  former,  the  passionate  convic- 
tion and  pungent  wit  of  the  latter,  but  he  was  a  master  of  clever 
and  easy  flowing  dialogue.  He  adhered  to  Scribe's  constractive 
methods,  which  combined  the  three  old  kinds  of  comedy — the 
comedy  of  character,  of  manners  and  of  intrigue— with  the 
drane  howgeots,  and  blended  the  heterogeneous  elements  into  a 
compact  body  and  living  unity.  He  was  no  less  dexterous 
in  handling  his  materials  than  Ids  master  had  been  before  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  opened  a  wider  field  to  social  satire.  He 
ridiculed  the  vulgar  and  sdfish  middle<Iass  person  in  Nos 
Intimes  (1861:  anglicized  as  Peril),  the  gay  old  bachelors  in 
LesVieuxGarfons  (1865),  the  modem Tartufes in ^A'a^Ainc  (1868), 
the  rural  element  in  Nos  Bans  ViUageois  (1866),  old-fa^ioned 
customs  and  antiquated  political  beliefs  in  Les  Canaches  (1862), 
the  revolutionary  qurit  and  those  who  thrive  on  it  in  Rabagas 
(1872)  and  Ls  Rn  CaraUe  (1872),  ttB  then  threatened  divorce 
laws  in  JHvorfons  (x88o). 

He  struck  a  new  vein  by  introducing  a  stxong  historic  element 
in  some  of  his  dramatic  romances.  Thus  he  borrowed  Thtodora 
(1S84)  from  Byzantine  annals.  La  Haine  (1874)  from  Italian 
chronicles.  La  Ditckeue  ^Atktnes  from  the  forgotten*  records  of 
medieval  Greece^  Pairie  (1869)  is  founded  on  the  rising  of  the 
Dutch  gueux  at  the  end  of  the  x6lh  centuiy.  The  scene  of  La 
Sorciire  (1904)  was  laid  in  Spain  in  the  x6th  century.  The 
French  Revolution  furoishedhim  with  three  plays,  Les  UeraeH- 
leuses,  Tkermidar  (1891)  and  Robespierre  (1902).  The  last 
named  was  written  expressly  for  Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  produced 
at  the  Lyceum  tbealie^  as  was  Danie  (1903).    The  impeiial 
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epodi  was  revived  in  La  Tosca^  (1887)  and  Madame  Sans  Cine 
(1893).  Later  plays  were  La  PisU  (1905)  and  Le  Drame  dts 
pdsoHs  (1907).  In  many  of  these  plays,  however,  it  was  too 
obvious  that  a  thin  varnish  of  historic  learning,  acquired  for  the 
purpose,  had  been  artificially  laid  on  to  cover  modem  thoughts 
and  feelings.  But  a  lew—Fatrie  and  La Haiue  (1874),  for  instance 
— exhibit  a  true  insight  into  the  strong  passions  of  past  ages. 

M.  Sardou  married  his  benefactress.  Mile  de  Br6court,  but 
eight  years  later  he  became  a  widower,  and  soon  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  1870  was  married  a  second  time,  to  Mile  Soulii,  the 
daughter  of  the  erudite  Eudore  Souli6,  who  for  many  years 
superintended  the  Mus€e  de  Versailles.  He  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy  hi  the  room  of  the  poet  Joseph  Autran  (18x3- 
1877),  and  took  his  seat  on  the  22nd  of  May  1878.  He  died  at 
Paris  on  the  8th  of  November  1908. 

See  L.  Lacoor,  Trots  tkfdtres  (1880):  Brander  Matthews,  French 
Dramatists  (Nrw  Ycfrk,  1881);  R.  Doumtc.  Acrioains  SaujourSkui 
(Palis,  1895);  F.  Sarcey,  Qtmanle  ams  dt  iMdtrt  (voL  vi.,  1901). 

•  SARGASSO  SEA,  a  tract  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  covered 
with  floating  seaweed  (Sargassumf  originally  named  mrgaqo 
by  the  Portuguese).  This  tract  is  bounded  approximately 
by  2f  and  50"  N.  and  by  38"  and  60^  W.,  but  iu  extent  varies 
according  to  winds  and  ocean  currents.  By  these  agendes  the 
weed  is  canned  and  massed  together,  the  original  source  of 
supply  being  probably  the  Caribbean  S«i  and  Gulf  of  Mexico 
(see  Algae).  Similar  circumstances  lead  to  the  existence  of 
other  amilar  tracts  covered  with  floating  weed,  e.g.  in  the  solitary 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  north  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  between 
30^  and  40^  N.  and  between  z  50'*  and  1 80*  W.  There  is  a  smaller 
tract  S.E.  of  New  Zealand,  and  along  a  belt  of  the  southern 
ocean  extending  from  the  Falkland  Islands,  south  of  Africa  and 
south-west  of  Australia,  similar  floating  banks  of  .weed  are 
encountered.  The  Sargasso  Sea  was  discovered  by  Columbus, 
who  on  his  first  voyage  was  involved  in  it  for  about  a  fortnight. 
Tlie  widely  credited  possibility  of  ships  becoming  embedded  in 
the  weed,  and  being  unable  to  escape,  is  disproved  by  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  "  Michael  Sars, "  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John 
Moiray  and  the  Norwegian  government,  in  1910,  which  found  the 
surface  covered  with  weedonly  in  patches,  not  continuously. 

SARGEirT.  JOHN  SINGER  (1856-  ),  American  artist, 
fioa  of  a  distinguished  Boston  physician,  was  bom  at  Florence, 
Italy,  on  the  12th  of  January  1856.  He  was  educated  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  in  1874  entered  the  atelier  of  (^arolus-Duran 
in  Paris.  He  received  an  "  honourable  mention  "  in  the  Salon 
of  1878  for  his  '*  En  route  pour  la  p^e,''  and  in  z88i  a  second 
dass  medal  for  his  "  Portrait  of  a  Young  Lady  "  (made  famous 
by  Henry  James's  appreciation).  In  x886  his  *'  Carnation,  Lily, 
lily.  Rose,"  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  was  bought  for 
the  Cfaantrey  Bequest.  He  rapidly  became  knoWn  in  London 
as  a  brilliant  portrait  painter,  and  year  by  year  his  Academy 
portraits  were  the  leading  features  of  its  exhibitions.  Though 
•f  the  French  school,  and  American  by  birth,  it  is  as  a  British 
artist  that  he  won  fame  by  his  vogue  as  the  most  sought-after 
portrait  painter  of  the  day,  his  sitters  including  the  men  and 
women  of  greater  distinaion  in  the  literary,  artistic  and  social 
fife  of  Europe  and  America.  While  best  known ,  and  consequently 
bosfly  employed,  as  a  portrait  painter,  he  had  at  the  same  time 
a  disposition  towards  other,  and  especially  decorative  work; 
b»  paintings  of  Brittany,  Venice  and  Eastern  scenes  are  less 
known,  but  his  labour  of  love,  the  ornate  decorations  for  the 
Boston  public  library  (completed  in  1903),  "The  Pageant  of 
Religion,*'  shows  the  other  side  of  his  genius.  Among  his 
pictures  in  public  galleries  not  already  mentioned  are  "  El 
Jaleo"  (exhibited  1882),  hi  the  Boston  Art  Museum;  "La 
Cannencita,"  in  the  Luxembourg;  '*  Coventry  Patmorc,"  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London;  and  "  Henry  Marquand  " 
(1887),  in  the  MetropoUtan  Museum,  New  York.  He  was  dected 
an  AJR.A.  in  1894,  and  R.A.  in  1897;  he  was  the  recipient  of 
various  medals  of  honour,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  chief 
artistic  societies  of  Europe  and  America. 

'  Adapted  as  an  opera  for  the  mu«c  of  Puccini  (Rome,  14th  Jan. 
1900). 


SARQOif,  more  correctly  Sabsu-Kinu  (*'  the  legitimate  king," 
Sargon  being  a  hybrid  formation  from  the  Semitic  sar  and  the 
Sumerian  ftno,  "established"),  an  Assyrian  general  who, 
on  the  death  of  Shalmaneser  IV.,  during  the  siege  of  Samaria, 
seised  the  crown  on  the  X2th  of  Tebet  722  B.C.  He  daimed 
to  be  the  descendant  of  the  early  kings,  and  accordingly  assumed 
the  name  of  a  famous  kin^  of  Babylonia  who  had  reigned  about 
3000  years  b^ore  him.  His  first  achievement  was  Uie  capture 
of  Samaria,  27,200  of  its  inhabitants  being  carried  into  activity. 
Meanwhile  Babylon  had  revolted  undor  a  Chaldaean  prince, 
Merodach-baladan,  who  maintained  his  power  there  for  twelve 
years.  In  720  B.C.  Yahu-bihdi  of  Hamath  led  Arpad,  Damascus 
and  Palestine  into  revolt:  this  was  suppressed,  and  the  Philistines 
and  Egyptians  were  defeated  at  R^;>hia  (mod.  er-Rafa).  In 
7x9  B.C.  Sargon  defeated  the  Minni  to  the  east  of  Armenia,  and 
in  717  overthrew  the  combined  forces  of  the  Hittites  and  Moschi 
(Old  TesUment  Meshech).  The  Hittite  dty  of  Carchemish  was 
placed  imder  an  Assyrian  governor,  and  its  trade  passed  into 
Assyrian  hands.  The  following  year  Sargon  was  attacked  by  a 
great  confederacy  of  the  northern  nations— Ararat,  the  Mosdii, 
Tibareni,  &c. — ^and  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  marched  into 
the  land  of  the  Medes  in  the  direction  of  the  Caspian.  In  71 5  B.C. 
the  Minni  were  defeated,  and  one  of  their  diiefs,  Dfi3ruku  or 
Daiukku  (Deioces),  tranqxirted  to  Hamath.  In  714  B.C.  the 
army  of  Rusas  of  Ararat  was  armihilated,  and  a  year  later  five 
Median  chiefs,  including  Arbaku  (Arbaces)  became  tributary. 
Cillcla  and  the  Tibareni  also  submitted  as  well  as  the  dty  ot 
Malatia,  eastern  Oippadoda  being  -  annexed  to  the  Assyrian 
Empire.  A  league  was  now  formed  between  Merodach-baladan 
and  the  princes  of  the  west,  but  before  the  confederates  could 
move,  an  Assyrian  army  was  sent  against  Ashdod,  and  Edom, 
Moab  and  Judah  submitted  to  Sargon,  who  was  thus  free  to  turn 
his  attention  to  Babylonia,  and  Merodach-baladan  was  accord- 
ingly driven  from  Babylon,  where  Sargon  was  crowned  king. 
Shortly  after  this  Sargon  sent  a  statue  of  himself  to  Cyprus  and 
annexed  the  kingdom  of  Commagene.  He  was  murdered  in 
705  B.C.,  probably  in  the  palace  he  had  buflt  at  Dur-Sargina, 
now  Khorsabad,  which  was  excavated  by  P.  E.  Botta.   (A.  H.  S.) 

SARI,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Maxandaran, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tejen  river,  80  m.  S.W.  of  Astarabad. 
Pop.  xo,ooo.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  governor  of  Maxandaran,  and 
has  post  and  telegraph  ofikes.  The  towh  is  picturesque  but  very 
unhealthy,  has  stone-paved  streets  and  houses  built  of  bride 
and  covered  with  green  and  red  glazed  tiles. 

SARIPUL,  or  Sxupui,  a  town  and  khanate  of  Afghan 
Turkestan.  The  town  lies  xoo  m.  S.W.  of  Baikh;  estimated 
pop.  z8,ooo.  Two-thirds  of  the  people  are  Uxbegs  and  the  rest 
Haxaras.  The  khanate,  which  lies  between  Balkh  and  Maimana, 
is  one  of  the  "  four  domams  "  which  were  in  dispute  between 
Bokhara  and  Kabul,  and  were  allotted  to  the  Afghans  by  the 
Anglo-Rusaian  boundary  agreement  of  1873. 

SARIPUTTA,  one  of  the  two  principal  disdples  of  (k>tama 
the  Buddha.  He  was  bom  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century 
B.C.  at  Nftkt,  a  village  in  the  kingdom  of  Magadha,  the  modem 
Behar,  just  south  of  the  Ganges  and  a  little  east  of  where  Patna 
now  stands.  His  personal  name  was  Upatissa;  the  name  of 
his  JEather,  who  was  a  brahmin,  is  unknown;  his  mother's  name 
was  SSzf,  and  it  was  by  the  epithet  or  nickname  of  Sfiriputta 
(that  is  "  SATI's  son  "),  that  he  was  b^t  known.  He  had  three 
sisters,  all  of  whom  subsequently  entered  the  Buddhist  Order. 
When  still  a  young  man  he  devoted  himself  to  the  religious  life, 
and  followed  at  first  the  system  taught  by  Safijaya  of  the 
Belattha  clan.  A  summary  of  the  philosophical  position  of 
this  teacher  has  been  preserved  in  the  Dialogue  called  The 
Perfect  Net, 

According  to  tHs  account  his  main  tendency  was  to  avoid  com- 
mitting himself  to  any  decided  conclusion  on  any  one  of  the  numerous 
points  then  discussed  so  eagerly  among  the  clansmen  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges.  Early  in  the  buddhist  movement  S9riputta  had  a 
conversation  with  one  of  the  men  who  had  just  joined  it ;  and  the 
Buddhist  quoted  to  him  the  now  famous  stanza.  "  Of  all  the  things 
that  proceed  from  a  cause,  the  Buddha  the  cause  hath  told;  and  he 
tells  too  how  each  shall  come  to  an  end — such  alone  is  the  word  of 
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the  San."  The  result  was  that  Striputta,  whh  his  friend  Koliu 
and  otner  diaciplcs  of  Safljaya,  asked  for  admission,  and  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Buddhist  Order.  He  rapidly  attained  to  mastery  in 
the  Buddhist  system  of  self-training,  and  is  declared  to  have  been 
the  chief  of  all  the  disciples  in  insight.  He  was  present  at  a  dialogue 
between  the  Buddha  and  a  Wanderer  named  Aggivessana  on  the 
nature  of  sensations;  and  at  the  end  of  that  discourse  he  attained 
to  Arahatship.  He  is  constantly  represented  as  discussing  points, 
usually  of  ethics  or  philosophy,  either  with  the  Buddha  himself, 
or  with  one  or  other  of  the  more  prominent  disciples.  One  whole 
book  of  the  Saipyutta  is  therefore  called  after  his  name.  A  number 
of  stanzas  inscribed  to  him  are  preserved  in  the  Songs  of^  Uu  Eiders 
(Th««-gftthft),  and  one  of  the  poems  in  the  Sutta  NipiUa  is  based  on 
a  question  he  addressed  to  the  Buddha.  Asoka  the  Great,  in  his 
Bhabra  Edict,  enjoins  on  the  Buddhists  the  study  of  seven  passages 
in  the  Scriptures  selected  for  their  especial  beauty.  One  of  these 
is  called  r*r  Qutstion  of  Upaiissa,  and  this  poem  may  be  the  passage 
referred  to.  Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  went  home,  and  died 
just  six'months  before  the  death  of  the  Buddha,  that  is,  approximately 
in  480  B.C.  He  was  cremated  with  great  ceremony,  and  the  ashes 
placed  in  a  tope  or  burial-mound.  An  inscribed  cadcet  in  such  a 
mound  at  Sftfichi  opened  by  Cunningham  in  February  1851  con- 
tained a  portion  of  these  ashes  which  had  been  removed  td  that 
spot,  in  General  Cunningham's  opinion  by  Asoka. 
Bibliography. — For  the  birtn,  death,  cremation  and  relics, 


Alex.  Cunningham,  Bhilsa  Topes  (London,  1854) ;  Rhys  Davids  and 
S.  W.  Busheli,  WaUers  on  Yuan  Ckwang  (London,  1904.  190;}).  For 
names  of  mother  and  sisters,  Tkeri  (kUhd,  ed.  R.  Pischel  (London, 
1883).  For  conversk>n  Rhys  Davids  and  H.  Oldenberg,  Vinajfa 
Texts  (Oxford,  i88t),  i.  144-131.  For  attainment  of  Airahatship, 
V.  Trenckner,  Majikima  NtUya  (London,  1888).  i.  mi. 

(T.  W.  R.  D.) 

8ARK,  a  small  island  of  the  Channel  Islands,  7  m.  £.  of 
Guernsey,  much  visited  on  account  of  its  ma^iificent  cliff- 
scenery  and  caves.  It  is  3  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  z}  m.  in 
extreme  breadth.  Area,  1374  acres;  pop.  (1901)  504.  It  is 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  known  as  Great  Sark  (the  more 
uorthem)  and  Little  Sark,  connected  by  the  Coup^,  a  lofty 
isthmus  so  narrow  at  the  summit  that  it  bears  only  a  roadway, 
artifidaUy  built  up,  and  flanked  by  a  precipice  on  either  side. 
Many  idets  and  detached  rocks  Ue  off  the  coast;  Brechou 
Island  to  the  west  is  large  enough  to  have  a  few  fields  and  a 
house  upon  it.  Some  of  the  rocks  are  very  fine,  such  as  the 
four  lofty  flat-topped  pillars  called  the  Autelets  (altars). 

Tlie  harbour  of  Sark  lies  on  the  east  coast,  a  tiny  cliff-bound  bay 
protected  by  a  breakwater,  communicating  with  the  interior  only 
through  two  tunnels,  one  of  which  is  modem,  while  the  other  dates 
from  1588.  The  harbour  is  called  Creux.  This  is  a  term  of  common 
use  in  the  Channel  Islands,  applying  primarily  to  natural  funnels  or 

fits,  but  extended  also  to  clefts  such  as  that  which  forms  the  harbour, 
he  Creux  du  Derrible  (Old  French,  a  downfall  of  rocks)  is  a  wide 
shaft  opening  from  the  summit  of  the  cliff  and  communicating  with 
the  sea  through  a  double  cave,  through  which  the  sea  rushes  at 
high  water.  Cn  the  many  maicstic  caverns  in  the  cliffs  the  Boutiques 
and  the  GouUots,  both  on  the  west  coast  of  Great  Sark,  may  be 
specially  mentioned.  The  marine  fauna  is  very  rich.  On  Great 
Sark  are  the  majority  of  the  houses,  the  chureh,  and  the  seigneurie 
or  manor-house.  An  ancient  mill  stands  at  the  summit  of  the  isbnd 
(375  ft.).  Agriculture  and  fishing  are  carried  on.  In  Little  Sark 
a  disused  shaft  marks  a  silver-mine,  worked  in  1835,  but  soon 
abandoned.  The  island  is  included  in  the  bailiwick  of  Guernsey, 
but  has  a  court  of  justice  of  feudal  characto",  the  officers  being 
appointed  by  the  seigneur, 

SARLAT,  a  town  of  south-western  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Dordogne,  44  m.  E.  by 
N.  of  Bergerac  on  the  railway  to  Aurillac.  Pop.  (,^906)  town 
4018,  commune  6igS'  1^^  town  grew  up  round  a  monastery 
founded  in  the  8tb  century  and  early  in  the  14th  century  became 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric  which  was  suf^ressed  in  1 790.  The  former 
cathedral  and  abbey-church  preserves  interestmg  architecture  of 
the  Romanesque  and  later  periods  and  remarkable  wood-carving 
of  the  15th  century.  There  b  also  a  curious  pyramidical  structure 
of  the  1 2th  century,  which  was  probably  used  as  a  burial-place. 
The  house  where  £tienne  de  la  Bo^tie  (d.  1563),  the  moralist, 
was  bom,  and  other  houses  in  the  (Gothic  and  Renaissance 
styles  are  to  be  seen.  La  Bottle  has  a  statue  in  the  town.  There 
is  a  large  trade  in  cattle.  Distilling,  the  manufacture  of  tin- 
boxes,  and  the  preparation  of  truffles,  p&t6s  de  foie  gras  and 
other  delicacies  and  of  nut-oil  are  carried  on;  there  are  coal  and 
iron  mines  and  stone-quarries  in  the  vicinity. 

SARMATAB,  or  Sauromatae  (the  second  form  is  mostly 
used  by  the  earlier  Greek  writers,  the  other  by  the  later  Greeks 


and  the  Romans),  a  people  whom  Herodotus  (iv.  sx.  1x7)  puts 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Scythia  {q.v.)  bey<md  the  Taaais 
(Don).  He  says  expressly  that  they  were  not  pure  Scythians, 
but,  being  descended  from  young  Scythian  men  and  Amazons, 
^poke  an  impure  dialect  and  allowed  their  women  to  take  part 
in  war  and  to  enjoy  much  freedom.  .  Later  writers  call  some  off 
them  the  "woman-ruled  Sarmatae."  Hippocrates  {De  Aere^ 
&c.,  24)  cUsses  them  as  Scythian.  From  this  we  may  infer  that 
they  spoke  a  language  cognate  with  the  Scythic.  The  greater 
part  of  the  barbarian  names  occurring  in  the  inscri|>tioDS  of 
01bia,Tanais  and  Panticapaeum  are  supposed  to  be  Sarmatiaii« 
and  as  they  have  been  well  explained  from  the  Iranian  language 
now  spoken  by  the  Ossetes  of  the  Caucasus,  these  are  supposed 
to  be  the  representatives  of  the  Sarmatae  and  can  be  shown 
to  have  a  direct  connexion  with  the  Alani  (9.V.),  one  of  their 
tribes.  By  the  3rd  century  B.C.  the  Sarmatae  appear  to  have 
supplanted  the  S^ths  proper  in  the  plains  of  south  Russia,  where 
they  remained  dominant  until  the  Gothic  and  Hunnish  invasions. 
Their,  chief  divisions  were  the  Rhoxolani  (g.v.),  the  lazyges 
{q.v.),  with  whom  the  Romans  had  to  deal  on  the  Danube  and 
llieiss,  and  the  Alani.  The  term  Sarmatia  is  applied  by  later 
writers  to  as  much  as  was  known  of  what  is  now  Russia,  indud- 
ing  all  that  which  the  older  authorities  call  Scythia,  the  latter 
name  being  transferred  to  regions  farther  east.  Ptolemy  gives 
maps  of  European  and  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  (E.  H.  M.) 

SARMEMTOSB  (Lat.  sarmenlum,  twigs),  a  botanical  term 
for  plants  producing  long  runners. 

SARNEN,  the  capiul  of  the  western  half  (or  Obwalden)  of 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Unterwaldcn.  It  stands  1558  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  of  Samen  (3  sq.  m.  in  extent) 
and  on  the  river  Aa.  Pop.  (1900)  3949.  It  has  a  large  parish 
church  and  two  convents.  In  the  archives  is  preserved  the 
famous  MS.  known  from  the  colour  of  its  binding  as  the  White 
Book  of  Samen,  which  contains  one  of  the  earliest  known  vexsions 
of  the  Tell  legend  (see  Tell).  Samen  is  a  station  on  the  BrOnig 
Railway,  being  4I  m.  from  Alpnachstad,  its  port  on  the  bke  of 
Lucerne.  (W.A.B.C.) 

8ARNIA,  a  town  and  port  of  entry,  Ontario,  Canada,  capital 
of  Lambton  county,  55  m.  N.E.  of  Detroit,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  St  Clair.  Pop.  (1901)  81 76.  It  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  Lake  Erie  &  Detroit  River  railways,  and  is  a  port  of  call 
for  steamers  plying  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  contains  a  large 
oil-refinery  which  handles  the  greater  part  of  the  product  of 
the  Ontario  oil  region.  The  Grand  Trunk  railway  crosses  the 
river  at  this  point  by  the  St  Chir  tunnel,  6025  ft.  long  or,  tndud- 
mg  the  approaches,  i\  m.,  which  connects  the  town  with  the 
American  city  of  Port  Huron  (Michigan). 

8ARN0  (anc  Samm),  a  town  of  Campania,  Italy,  m  the 
province  of  Salerno,  15  m.  N.E.  from  that  city  and  30  m.  E. 
of  Naples  by  the  main  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  15,130  (town), 
19,192  (commune).  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  92  ft. 
above  sea-level,  near  the  sources  of  the  Samo  (anc.  Samus),  a 
stream  connected  by  canal  with  Pompeii  and  the  sea.  Sainio 
has  the  ruins  of  a  medieval  castle,  which  bek>nged  to  Count 
Francesco  Coppola,  who  took  an  important  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  barons  against  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in  1485. 
Walter  of  Brienne  is  buried  in  the  ancient  church  of  S.  Maria 
della  Foce  rebuilt  in  1701.  Paper,  cotton,  silk,  linen  and 
hemp  are  manufactured.  The  travertine  which  forms  round  the 
springs  of  the  Samo  was  used  even  at  Pompeii  as  building 
material.  Before  its  incorporation  with  the  domains  of  the  crown 
of  Naples  Samo  gave  its  name  to  a  counlship  hekl  in  succession 
by  the  Osini,  Cappola,  Suttavilla  and  Cobnna  families. 

SARONNO,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Milan,  frokn  which  city  it  is  distant  13  m.  N.N.W.  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1901)  8729  (town),  9533  (commune).  The  pilgrimage  church 
of  the  Madonna  dei  Miracoli,  begun  in  1498  by  Vincenxo  dell' 
Orto,  has  a  dome  of  rich  architecture  externally;  the  campanile 
dates  from  1516,  the  rest  of  the  church  is  later.  Internally  it 
is  decorated  with  fine  frescoes  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  representing 
a  concert  of  angels,  while  those  in  the  dioir  are  by  Bernardino 
Luini  and  are  among  his  finest  works  (see  F.  Malaguni  Valeii 
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fa  ittfsefsa  €art/t^  1904,  69).  The  place  it  well  knowiL  for  its 
gingerhread  (oMorettO  and  is  also  a  manufacturing  town.'  It  is 
situated  on  one  of  the  lines  (Fcnovia  Nord)  from  Milan  to  Como, 
and  has  branch  lines  to  Seiegno,  Busto  Anizk)  and  Varese. 

8AB08*  in  Babylonian  numeration,  the  number  3600,  f.e. 
60  times  601  In  astronomy  and  chxondogy,  a  remarkable 
period  of  x8  jrears  and  id  or  11  days,  at  the  end  of  which  every 
edipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  recurs  with  little  change  as  r^ards 
the  time  and  the  character  of  the  eclipse.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
afforded  in  ancient  times  the  prindpal  method  of  predicting 
eclipses  (see  Ecupss). 

SARPBDON,  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Zeus  and  Tiaodamna, 
Lydan  prince  and  hero  of  the  Trojan  war  He  fought  on  the  aide 
of  the  Trojans,  and  after  greatly  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
l»avery,  was  slain  by  Patxodus.  A  terrible  stiuggle  took  place 
for  the  possession  of  his  body,  until  ApoUo  rescued  it  from  the 
Greeks,  and  by  the  command  of  Zeus  washed  and  cleansed  it, 
anointed  it  with  ambrosia,  and  handed  it  over  to  Sleep  and  Death, 
by  whom  it  was  conveyed  for  burial  to  Lyda,  where  a  sanctuary 
(Sarpcdoneom)  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  fallen  hero.  Virgil 
i^Aem.  L  100)  knows  nothing  of  the  removal  of  the  body  to  Lyda. 
In  later  tnuiition,  Saipedpn  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa  and 
the  brother  of  Biinos.  Having  been  expelled  from.  Crete  by  the' 
latter,  he  and  his  comrades  sailed  for  Asia,  where  he  finally  became 
king  of  Lyda.  Euripides  {Bknua^  29)  confuses  the  two  Sarpedons: 

Sec  Homer,  illoi,  v.  479.  xi!.  993,  zvi.  419-^3:  Apollodorus 
SL  I,  3;  Appian,  BdL  or.  iv.  78;  Herodotus  i.  175.  with 
Rawluuoa's  notes. 

SARPI,  PAOLO  (iS5>-i625),  Venetian  patriot,  scholar  and 
church  reformer,  was  bom  at  Venice,  on  the  14th  of  August 
1552,  and  was  the  son  of  a  small  trader,  who  left  him  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his  relatives, 
be  entered  the  order  of  the  Servi  di  Msiiia,  a  minor  Augustinian 
coogregation  of  Florentine  origin,  at  the  age  o(  thirteen.  He 
^^MMmmA  the  name  of  Paolo,  by  which,  with  the  q>ithet  Stmta, 
he  was  always  known  to  his  contemporaries.*  In  i  s  70  he  sustained 
no  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  eighteen  theses  at  a  di^utation 
In  Ifantua,  with  such  applause  that  the  duke  made  him  court 
theologian.  Saxpi  spent  four  jrears  at  Mantua,  applying  himself 
to  mathematics  and  the  Oriental  languages.  After  leaving 
liantua,  he  repaired  to  Milan,  where  he  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  Cardinal  Bonomeo,  but  was  sdon  transfmed  by  his  superiors 
to  Venice,  as  professor  of  philoaophy  at  the  Soirite.  convent. 
In  1579  he  was  sent  t<^  Rome  on  business  connected  with  the 
reform  of  his  order,  which  occupied  him  several  years,  and  brought 
him  into  intimate  relations  with  three  successive  popes,  as  well 
as  the  grand  inquisitor  and  other  penons  of  influence.  Having 
socccssfully  terminated  the  affairs  entrusted  to  him,  he  retiuned 
to  Venice  in  1588,  and  passed  the  next  seventeen  years  in  study, 
occasiottally  interrupted  by  the  part  he  was  compelled  to  take 
in  the  Intemal  disputes  of  his  community.  In  1601  he  was 
iccommeoded  by  the  Venetian  senate  for  the  small  bishopric  of 
Caorle,  but  the  papal  nuncio,  who  wished  to  obtain  it  for  a 
prot^  of  his  own,  informed  the  pope  that  Sarpi  denied  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  had  controverted  the  authority  df 
Aristotle.  An  attempt  to  procure  another  small  bishopric  in 
the  loUowing  year  also  failed,  Clement  VIII.  professing  to  have 
taken  ambrage  at  Saxpi's  extensive  correspondence  with  learned 
heretics,  but  more  probably  determined  to  thwart  the  desires  of 
the  Uboral  rulos  of  Venice.  The  sense  of  injury,  no  doubt, 
contributed  to  exasperate  Sarpi's  feelings  towards  the  court  of 
Rome.  For  the  time,  howcfver,  he  tranquilly  pursued  his  studies, 
writing  those  notes  on  Vieta  which  establish  his  profidency  in 
nathematics,  and  a  metaphysical  treatise  now  lost,  which,  if 
Fosrarini's  account  of  it  may  be  relied  upon,  antidpated  the' 
scosationalism  of  Locke:  His  anatomical  pursuits  probably  date 
from  a  somewhat  earlier  period.  They  illustrate  his  versatility 
and  thirst  for  knowledge,  but  are  far  from  possessing  the  import- 
snce  ascribed  to  them  by  his  disciples.  His  claim  to  have 
sitticqiated  Harvey's  discovery  rests  on  no  better  authority  than 
a  memorandum,  probably  copied  from  Caesalpinus  or  Harvey 
himadf,  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  Bacon  and  Gilbert,  he 


wainfained  a  cotwapondence.  Tlie  only  physiological  discovery 
which  can  be  safdy  attributed  to  him  is  that  of  the  contractility 
of  the  iris.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  his  treatises 
on  sdentlfic  subjects  are  lost,. and  only  known  from  imperfea 
abstracts. 

Clement  died  in  Msich  1605;  and  Paul  V.  assumed  the  tiara 
with  the  resolution  to  strain  papal  prerogative  to  the  uttermost. 
At  the  same  time  Venice  was  adopting  measures  to  restrict  it  still 
further.  The  right  of  the  seciilar  tribunals  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  offences  of  ecclesiastics  had  been  asserted  in  two  remark- 
able cases;  and  the  scope  of  two  andent  laws  of  the  dty  of 
Venice,  forbidding  the  foundation  of  churches  or  ecdesiastical 
congregations  without  the  consent  of  the  state,  and  the  acquisition 
of  property  by  priests  or  religious  bodies,  had  been  extended  over 
the  entire  territory  of  the  republic.  In  January  1606  the  papal 
nundo  delivered  a  brief  demanding  the  unconditional  submission 
of  the  Venetians.  The  senate  having  promised  protection  to  all 
ecclesiastics  who  should  in  this  emergency  aid  the  republic  by 
their  counsel,  Sarpi  presented  a  memoir,  pointing  out  that  the 
threatened  censures  might  be  met  in  two  ways— ^, /octo,  by 
prohibiting  their  publication,  and  de  jure,  by  an  appeal  to  a 
general  coundL  The  document  was  received  with  universal 
applause,  and  Sarpi  was  immediately  made  canonist  and  theot 
logical  counsellor  to  the  republic.  Wfa^  in  the  following  April 
the  last  hopes  of  accommodation  were  dispelled  by  Paul's  ex- 
communication of  the  Venetians  and.  his  attempt  to  lay  their 
dominions  under  an  interdict,  Sarpi  entered  with  the  utmost 
energy  into  the  controversy.  He  prudently  began  by  republishing 
the  anti-papal  opinions  of  the  famous  canonist  Gerson.  In  an 
anonymous  tract  published  shortly  afterwards  {RUposta  di  un 
DoUare  in  Teohgia)  he  laid  down  prindples  which  struck  at  the 
very  root  of  the  pope's  authority  in  secular  things.  This  book 
was  promptly  put  upon  the  Index,  and  the  republication  of 
Gerson  was  attacked  by  Bellarmine  with  a  severity  which  obliged 
Sarpi  to  reply  in  an  Apologia.  The  ConsideroMtoni  suUe censure 
and  the  TraUato  deXP  inJterdetto,  the  latter  partly  prepared  under 
his  direction  by  other  theologians,  speedily  followed.  Numerous 
other  pamphlets  appeared,  inspired  or  controlled  by  Sarpi,  who 
had  recdved  the  further  appointment  of  censor  over  all  that 
should  be  written  at  Venice  in  defence  of  the  republic.  Never 
before  in  a  reli^ous  controversy  had  the  appeal  been  made  so 
exdusivdy  to  reason  and  history;  never  before  had  an  ecclesi- 
astic of  his  eminence  maintained  the  subjection  of  the  dergy  to 
the  state, 'and  disputed  the  pope's  right  to  employ  spiritual 
censures,,  except  under  restrictions  which  virtually  abrogated  it. 
Material  arguments  were  no  longer  at  the  pope's  disposal.  The 
Venetian  clergy,  a  few  religious  orders  excepted,  disregarded  the 
interdict,  and  disdiarged  their  functions  as  usual.  The  Catholic 
powers  refused  to  be  drawn  into  the  quarrel.  At  length  (April 
1607)  a  compromise  was  arranged  through  the  mediation  of  the 
king  of  France,  which,  while  salving  over  the  pope's  dignity,  con- 
ceded the  points  at  is^e.  The  great  Victory,  however,  was  not 
so  much  the  defeat  of  the  papal  pretensions  as  the  demonstration 
that  interdicts  and  excommunications  had  lost  their  force. 
Even  this  was  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  Sarpi,  who  longed  for 
the  toleration  of  Protestant  worship  in  Venice,  and  had  hoped 
for  a  separation  from  Rome  and  the  establishment  of  a  Venetian 
free  church  by  which  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  would 
have  been  rejected,  and  in  which  the  Bible  would  have  been  an 
opea  book.  The  republic  rewarded  her  champion  with  the 
further  distinction  of  state  counsellor  in  jurisprudence,  and, 
a  unique  mark  of  confidence,  the. liberty  of  access  to  the  state 
archives.  These  honours  exasperated  his  adversaries  to  the 
uttermost.  On  the  5th  of  October  he  was  atucked  by  a  band  of 
assassins  and  left  for  dead,  but  the  wounds  were  not  mortal. 
The  bravos  found  a  refuge  in  the  papal  territories.  Their  chief, 
Poma,  declared  that  he  had  been  moved  to  attempt  the  murder 
by  his  seal  for  religion,  a  degree  of  piety  and  self-sacrifice  which 
seems  incredible  in  a  bankrupt  oil-merchant.  **  Agnosco  stylum 
Curiae  Ronumae,"  Sarpi  himself  pleasantly  said,  when  his 
surgeon  commented  upon  the  ragged  and  inartistic  character 
of  the  wounds,  and  the  justice  of   the  observation  is  as 
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incontestable  as  its  wit    The  only  question  can  be  as  to  the 
degree  of  compticity  of  Pope  Paul  V. 

The  renuinder  o(  Sarpi's  life  was  spent  peacefully  in  hb  doister, 
though  plou  against  him  continued  to  be  torroed,  aod  he  occasion* 
ally  spoke  of  taking  refuge  in  England.  When  not  ennged  in 
framing  state  papers,  he  devoted  himself  to  scientific  studies,  and 
composed  several  works.  A  Machiavdlian  tract  on  tlie  funda- 
mental maxinu  of  Venetian  policy  (Ppinunu'conu  debba  gotsntarsi  la 
repmbUica  di  Venaia),  used  by  his  adversaries  to  blacken  his  memory, 
is  undoubtedly  not  his.  It  has  been  attributed  to  a  certain  Gradenigo. 
Nor  did  he  complete  a  reply  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  prepare  to 
the  SquUiuio  deUa  libertA  veneta,  which  he  perhaps  found  unanswer* 
able.  In  l6io  appeared  his  History  ef  EccltsiasHeal  Ben^ficts,  "in 
which,"  nys  Rica,  "  he  purged  the  cnurch  of  the  defilement  intro- 
duced by  spurious  decretals.  In  i6ti  he  assailed  another  abuse  by 
his  treatise  on  the  right  of  asylum  claimed  for  churches,  which  was 
immediately  placed  on  the  Index,  In  l6is  a  dispute  between  the 
Venetian  government  and  the  Inquisition  respecting  the  prohibition 
of  a  t)ook  led  him  to  write  on  the  history  and  proceouie  of  the 
Venetian  Inquisition :  and  in  1619  his  chief  hterary  work,  the  History 
&[  the  Council  of  Trent,  was  printed  at  London  under  the  name  of 
Pietro  Soave  Polano,  an  anagram  of  Paolo  Sarpi  Veneto.  The 
editor,  Marco  Antonio  de  Dommis,  has  been  accused  of  falsifving  the 
text,  but  a  oom|>arison  with  a  MS.  oorrected  by  Sarpi  himself  shows 
that  the  alterations  are  both  unnecessary  and  unimportant.  This 
memorable  book,  together  with  the  rival  and  apologette  history  by 
Cardinal  Pallavicini.  is  minutely  criticised  by  Ranke  {^History  of  the 
Popes,  appendix  No.  3),  who  tests  the  veracity  of  both  writers  by 
examining  the  use  they  have  respectively  made  01  their  MS.  materials. 
The  result  is  not  highly  favourable  to  either;  neither  can  be  taxed 
with  deliberate  falsinoition.  but  both  have  coloured  and  suppressed. 
They  write  as  advocates  rather  than  historians.  Ranke  rates  the 
literary  qualities  of  Sarpi's  work  very  highly.  Sarpi  never  acknow* 
ledged  his  authorahip,  and  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  prince  de 
Cond^  to  extract  the  secret  from  him.  He  survived  the  publication 
four  yean,  dying  on  the  isth  of  January  1623,  labouring  for  his 
country  to  the  last.  The  da^  before  his  d^th  he  had  dktated  three 
replies  to  questions  on  afiain  of  state,  and  his  last  words  were 
"  tsto  perpetua."  His  posthumous  Histmnf  oj  the  Interdict  was 
printed  at  Venice  the  year  after  his  death,  with  the  disguised  imprint 
of  Lyons. 

Great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  Sarpi's  real  belief  and  the 
motives  of  his  conduct  by  the  letters  of  Christoph  von  Dohna.  envoy 
of  Christian,  prince  of  Anhalt,  to  Venice,  publisoed  by  Merits  Ritter 
in  the  Brief e  und  Acten  aur  Cesekichte  ales  dreissigjdkriten  Krieies, 
vol.  ii.  (Munich.  i87a}.  Sarpi  toU  Dohna  that  he  greatly  disliked 
saying  mass,  and  celebrated  it  as  seldom  as  possible,  but  that  he  was 
compelled  to  do  so,  as  he  would  otherwise  seem  to  admit  the  validity 
of  the  papal  prohibition,  and  thus  betray  the  cause  of  Venice.  This 
supplies  the  key  to  hb  whole  behaviour;  he  was  a  patriot  first  and  a 
religious  reformer  afterwards.  He  was  "  rooted  "  in  what  Diodati 
described  to  Dohna  as  "  the  most  dangerous  maxim,  that  God  does 
not  riMard  externals  so  long  as  the  mind  and  heart  are  right  before 
Him.  Sarpi  had  another  maxim,  which  he  thus  formulated  to 
Dohna:  Le  falsitd  mm  dico  mai  mot,  ma  la  verUH  non  a  ognuno. 
It  must  further  be  considered  that,  though  Sarpi  admired  the 
English  prayer-book,  he  was  neither  Anglican,  Lutheran  nor 
CaWinist,  and  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  accommodate  hifnself 
to  any  Protestant  church.  On  the  whole,  the  opinion  of  Le  Courayer. 
"qu'il  6tait  Catholtque  en  gros  et  quelnue  fois  Protestant  en  d^atl, 
seems  not  altogether  groundless,  thougn  it^can  no  longer  be  accepted 
as  a  sati^actory  summing  up  of  the  Question.  His  scientific  attain- 
ments  must  have  been  great.  Galileo  would  not  have  wasted 
his  time  in  corresponding  with  a  roan  from  whom  he  could  learn 
nothing;  and,  though  Sarpi  did  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  invent  the 
tdescope.  he  imm«liately  turned  it  to  practical  account  by  con- 
structing a  map  of  the  moon. 

-  Sarpi^  life  was  written  by  his  enthudastic  disdple.  Father 
Fulgenzio  Micanzio,  whose  work  is  meagre  and  uncritical.  Bianchi- 
Gtovini's  biography  (1836)  is  ereatly  marred  by  digressions,  and  is 
inferior  in  some  respeas  to  that  by  Aratwila  Georeina  Campbell 
(1869},  which  is  enriched  by  numerous  references  to  MSS.  unknown 
to  Bianchi-Giovini.  T.  A.  Trollope's  Paul  the  Pope  and  Paul  the 
Friar  (1861^  is  in  the  main  a  mere  abstract  of  Bianchi-Giovini,  but 
adds  a  spirited  account  of  the  conclave  of  Paul  V.  The  incidents 
of  the  Venetian  dispute  from  day  to  day  are  related  in  the  con- 
temporary diaries  published  by  Enrico  Cornet  (Vienna,  i8m). 
Gtusto  Fontanini's  Storia  arcana  delta  vita  di  Pietro  Sarpi  (1863),  a 
bitter  libel,  is  nevertheless  important  for  the  lettere  of  Sarpr  it 
contains,  as  Griseltni's  Memorie  e  aneddolf  (1760)  u  from  the  author's 
access  to  Sarpi's  unpublished  writings,  afterwards  unfortunatdy 
deftroyed  by  fire,  roscarinfs  History  of  Venetian  Literature  is 
important  on  the  same  account.  Sarpi's  merooin  on  state  affairs 
remain  in  the  Venetian  archives.  Portions  of  his  correspondence 
have  been  printed  at  various  times,  and  inedited  letters  from  him 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  public  libraries.  The  King's  library  in 
the  British  M  useum  has  a  valuable  collection  of  tracts  in  the  Interdict 
controversy,  formed  by  Consul  Smith. 


(In  addition  to  the  above  works  see  Balan.  Fra  Paeto  Sarpi 
(Venice,  1887)  and  Pasoolato,  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  (Milan,  iSgt).  Some 
hitherto  unpublished  letten  of  Sarpi  were  edited  by  Karl  Benraih 
and  published,  under  the  title  Paolo  Sarpi,  Neue  Briefe,  i6o8-t6t6 
(at  Leiprig  in  1909).]  CR-  G.) 

SARPSBORG,  a  seaport  and  manufacturing  town  of  Nonmy, 
in  Smaalenene  anit  (county),  68  m.  S.S.E.  of  Christiania  on  the 
Gothenburg  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  6888.  It  is  the  junction  for 
an  alternative  line  to  Christiania  following  the  Glomniea  vaOcy. 
It  sprang  into  importance  through  the  utilisation  of  the  faflt 
in  the  river  Glommen  for  driving  saw-mills  and  generating 
electric  power.  The  Sarpsfos,  south-east  of  the  town,  is  a 
majestic  fall,  descenduig  74  ft  with  a  width  of  x  so  ft  There  axe 
wood-pulp  factories  (one  worked  by  an  En^h  company  employ* 
ing  over  1000  hands),  factories  for  caldum  carbide  (used  for 
manufacturing  acetylene  gas),  paper  and  aluminium;  and 
spinning  and  weaving  mills.  There  are  two  large  dectric  supply 
stations,  and  power  and  Ught  are  furnished  from  this  poii^  to 
Frederikstad,  9  m.  S.W.  The  port  b  at  Sannesund,  i  nx  &; 
its  quays  can  be  reached  by  vesads  drawing  ao  ft  The  town 
was  originally  founded  in  the  nth  centuiy,  and  destroyed  by 
the  Swedes  in  1567.    The  existing  town  dates  from  1839. 

SARRACBNIA*  or  Sms-SAODLE  Flower,  a  genus  of  pitcher* 
plants  with  seven  spedes  native  in  the  eastern  states  of  North 
America.  They  are  perennial  herbaceous  marsh-pUnts  with  a 
rosette  of  leaves  from  the  centre  of  which  springs  a  tall  stalk 
bearing  a  large  single  nodding  flower.  The  leaves  are  erect  and 
in  the  form  of  long  slender  pitchers,  with  a  longitudinal  wing 
and  a  terminal  hood,  to  which  insects  are  attracted  by  the  bright 
colouring  of  the  upper  parts  and  the  nectar  which  is  secreted 
there.  The  interior  of  the  pitcher  is  half -filled  with  water  and 
the  wall  is  lined  internally  in  the  lower  part  with  stiff  downward 
pointing  hairs,  which  prevent  the  escape  of  insects.  The  insects 
which  are  drowned  in  the  pitcher  become  decomposed  and 
digested  by  the  fluid,  and  the  products  of  digestion  are  ultimatdy 
alMorbed  by  the  walls  of  the  pitcher  and  serve  as  a  source  df 
nitrogenous  food.   (See  also  Pitcher  Plants.) 

SARRAZIN,  JACgUBS  (1588-1660),  French  painter,  bora  at 
Noyon  in  1 588,  went  to  Rome  at  an  early  age  and  worked  there 
under  a  Frenchman  named  Anguille.  Starting  thus,  Sarrazin 
vpttAVty  obtained  employment  from  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  at 
Frascatl,  where  he  won  the  friendship  of  Domenichino,  with 
whom  he  afterwards  worked  on  the  high  altar  of  St  Andrea  ddia 
Valle.  His  return  to  Paris,  where  he  married  a  niece  of  Simon 
Vouet,  was  signalised  by  a  series  of  successes  which  attracted 
the  notice  of  Sublet  des  Noyers,  who  entrusted  to  him  the  wo  A 
by  which  Sarrazin  is  best  known,  the  decoration  of  the  great 
portal  and  the  dome  of  the  western  facade  of  the  interior  court 
of  the  Louvre.  The  famous  Caryatides  of  the  attic  show  the 
profound  study  of  Michelangelo's  art  to  which  Sarrazin  had 
devoted  all  the  time  he  could  spaxt  from  bread-winning  whilst 
in  Rome.  He  now  executed  many  commissions  from  the  queen, 
and  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  foundation  of  the  Academy. 
The  mausoleum  for  the  heart  of  the  prince  de  CotnAi  in  the 
Jesuit  church  of  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine  was  his  last  considerable 
work  (see  Lenoir,  Musie  des  numtanents  frontais,  v.  5);  he 
died  on  the  3rd  of  December  1660,  whilst  it  was  in  progress, 
and  the  crucifix  of  the  altar  was  actually  completed  by  one  of 
his  pupOs  named  Gros. 

SARRBTTB,  BERNARD  (1765-1858),  founder  of  the  Cod- 
servatoire  National  de  Musique  et  de  Dtelamation  in  Paris, 
was  bom  in  Bordeaux  on  the  a7th  of  November  1765,  and  died 
in  Paris  on  the  nth  of  April  1858.  Forty-five  musidans  from 
the  dep6t  of  the  Gardes  Franpuses  were  gathered  together  by 
him  after  the  14th  of  July  1789,  and  formed  the  nudcus  for  the 
music  of  the  Garde  Nationale.  In  May  1790,  the  munidpality 
of  Paris  increased  the  body  to  seventy-eight  musidans.  When 
the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  commune  necessitated  the 
suppression  of  the  paid  guard,  Sarrette  kept  the  muddans 
near  him  and  obtained  from  the  munidpality,  in  June  1793, 
the  esublishment  of  a  free  school  of  music  On  the  i8th  ol 
Brumaire  in  the  year  II.  Qiov,  8, 1793)  this  school  wasconvcrted 
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iato  ibe  IiMituI  NuhHul  it  Uiulque  by  dtcneol  tbeanvcntioD, 
ud  br  t]w  liw  of  ihe  i6lb  ot  Thermidor  in  ibe  ycu  III.  (Aug. 
J>  1 795)  it  wu  fiiully  DTpnind  ium1«'  Lhe  lumc  of  CoiuervAtoirv. 
file  CBtiTci  lor  tbc  impriMmnenl  of  Suntte  from  the  ijlh  of 
Marcfa  10  Ibc  lolb  of  Miy  >;m,  hive  been  1  lourcc  oi  hiitoriul 
cmtievtny,  nor  it  it  poMibk  ts  ucatuD  cnctly  wliU  wen  hii 
potitiul  viem  thnughaut  ihti  period  el  tbe  French  Revolution. 
But  there  ii  no  looser  IbunlittBii  for  the  theory  of  Zimmenninn, 
his  biognpher,  thil  be  wu  impriKoed  for  liDging  iJoud  Cif  tiy'i 
air.  0  XitJurd,  I  iwii  reil  For  tbe  tul  forty  yeui  of  hii  life 
Surelle  lived  in  teliremeol.  The  protection  of  Nipok 
m*  I  touite  of  diuKu  (0  Uro  In  181;,  when  Ihe  conierv 
IS  (kued:  [II  luhMquest  hblory  wu  witched  by  its  fv 


tt  Iff  trigima  dm  Ctmutmtairt, 


re  ipectati 

Sec  CofMut  Pierre,  B.  SamUi 
tPirifc  1*991. 

"***MWIIilif>i  I  populu  dni(,  prepared  Irom  Ihe  loDg 
fibnm  foou  ol  Kveral  tftua  ol  Ibc  genua  Smilai,  indigei 
to  Ctatral  America,  and  eitending  from  tbe  Muthem  and  wea' 
coaitt  of  Ueiko  10  Peru.  ThtM  plioli  giow  in  iwatnpy  Ion 
■ad.  beini  dioedoiu  and  varying  much  In  tbe  form  of  leal  in 
differoit  ifulividuals,  are  imperfediy  known 
iwo  ipedel  having  been  identified  with  certainty.  These  »re 
SmUcx  tiftinalis  and  S.  mtdua,  which  yield  ropeclively  the 
KXllled  "  JUDlica  "  and  tbe  Meiican  varielies.  lliey  an 
Ur(e  pnouiial  dimbtn  growing  fnim  ihon  thick  underground 
iiraa,  from  which  tiw  nuDieroui  Mml-woody  fleiuoui  angular 
itemi,  bearing  large  aliemaie  utlked  long-peniaicDl  and 
prominently  net-vcaned  leaves.  Troin  tbe  base  of  which  spring 
Ihe  tendrils  which  lupponihe  plant.  Tbe  genus  is  a  member  ol 
tlie  naluni  order  SmlUiceae,  ind  conslilules  Ibe  tribe  Smiia- 
coidide,  (haiacieriied  by  il>  climbing  hibil,  net-veined  leaves 
ftnd  dioecious  flowers. 

The  intioduclion  of  aanaparilla  Inia  European  nwdiclne 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  idLh  century.  Monardes.  a 
pbjrsidan  ol  Seville,  records  thai  it  was  brought  to  that  city 
Irom  New  Spain  about  1536-1^5.  Sarssparilla  must  have 
come  into  enleiaive  use  soon  afterwards,  lor  John  Gerard, 
abovl  tbe  dote  of  the  century,  slalei  that  it  was  imported  into 
En^aod  from  Peru  la  greal  abundance. 

When  boiled  in  water  ib«  root  aSord)  a  dark  eilractive  maltn, 
the  quantity  of  eitract  yielded  by  tbe  root  being  used  as  a 
criterioD  of  its  quality.  Boiling  alcohol  extracts  from  the  root 
«  Dcutnl  substance  in  the  form  of  cryitalline  piisms,  which 
dynaUia  in  scales  from  boiling  walcri  This  body,  which  is 
■uned  farSKn,  is  allied  to  tbe  uponin  of  quillaia  bark,  from 
which  it  dillen  In  not  eidUng  ineeiing.  The  pioence  fai  Ihe 
mot  el  sunb,  nun  and  oulite  of  lime  Is  levealcd  by  Ibe  use 
ol  tbe  mkroKope.  Sarsiparilla  uilt  hu  a  popular  reputation 
u  u  **  alteraiive."  but  ii  has  been  eiamined  and  letted  in 

aHy  regarded  aa  "  pbarmacolo^cally  inert  and  iheiipeuCicaliy 


iflg:  J""*"  Lima,  Honduras  Gustemiila.  Cwyaquii  and 
lleikBB.  01  tbew  ibe  £nt-iuiiiR]  yitldi  Ihe  larnt  smount  of 
cmsct.  vii.  fma  jj  id  44V  i>  if  ibe  only  kinir  adniincd  uito 
the  Btitiih  pbirmicopaeia.  Oa  ibc  Conlincnt.  npeciiHy  in  Italy. 
the  wiedes  having  •  whin  tuirky  bark,  like  iIkm  of  Honduni 
■ad  Goalaiiala,  an  pnEferiEd.  "  Jsnuica  "  nnaparilla  dciiva  its 
aaaie  Inn  lb*  (act  UUt  Jlnxica  wu  at  otic  time  the  emporium  for 
■anapuilh,  which  wu  bfigiigbt  tbitbei  fniin  Handuni.  New  Spain 
and  Pern.  Ssnaptilli  k  nnwn  to  a  unall  eitrnt  in  Jamaica,  and 
ia  iiiiaiiiiiiaHj  enponad  (bene*  to  the  London  mulai  Is  inuU 


^  colour  and  vorchy  be 


trade  ia  collecled  on  tbe  CoidiDens  ol  Chiriqui,  in  Pi 
B  plaM  yielding  it  now*  at  an  deviiian  of  aooo  to  I 
3t  bafk  is  nddish^rown,  thin  and  shrivelled,  awi 
imdance  ol  nottelt.  which  m  lechnicalty  known  In 


art  less  wrinkled,  and  1 
pariblf  very  siRdllai  1 


It  bark  ii  whit 
■  caponed  frofli  miu 
that  qE  Honduras,  bi 


t  ol  the  equatorial  Andn,   The  b 

a  pale  fawn  colour  inlemtUy;  tbe  rooiieu  are  icv,  and  tne  root 
?lf  H  of  larger  dismeler  than  in  the  other  Idods.  Sometimra  there 
itiacbed  to  (he  rootitock  a  portion  ol  aiein.  which  ii  miiid  and 
I  DricUv.  dUTeriis  in  theie  retoecu  from  That  of  Smiit^l  offLdnaiu, 
a  Hrtaparilla  has  tlender. 


tbem.   A  planl  lour  ytart  okl  * 

la  cm  down  neer  to  the  ground.  1 
with  leans  and  aRh.    Tbui  tn 

ibeyield'i^'b^^Uer^l'bi! 


in  the  ground  ot 

1  yieUi  16  lb  i  fioh  not.  and  1 
It  owfc  than  haU  the  weight  ii  lev 
■  are  generally  kit,  andlhie  iten 


ler  tbe  lapse  ol  two  years,  but 
more  slender  and  lea*  starchy. 
nd  MexiEan,  tht  whole  plaai. 


India  and  Ch.r^^.'h^ 


tIi™"  iu'bm'"nn"a' «nBdr'rahli;°«n* 
.n-  M^  .n  .  Umi.fri  «>,„,  only  on  the  C 


S-tM' 


mYcMMMd- 

1  Japan,  and  eileaslvely  i»- 

ind  Flancfwjulia,  natim  ol 

irldcii'by  5.  pitadf-CtiH  and  S. 


dactous  plant  indigenoi 

linguiahed  from  ibo«e  01  xrw  Hraapaniti  cy  tarit  aott  cracsfu 

tdrV  and  by  their  odour  and  lane,  recalling  tboae  ol  meliloL 

SUinCLO,  PATBICX  (?  -i6q]),  titular  earl  of  Lucan, 
Irish  Jacobite  and  soldier,  belonged  to  an  Anglo-Norman  family 
long  settled  in  Ireland.  .He  was  bom  at  Lucan,  but  the  date  ia 
unknown.  His  father  Patrick  Sireheld  niuried  Anne,  diughter 
of  Roty  (Roger)  O'Moon,  who  orginited  the  Iiiib  rebellion  of 
1641.  The  family  poiaesKd  an  esiaie  of  £iooi>  a  year.  Pattick, 
who  waa  a  younger  son,  entered  Dongan'a  rtgiment  of  foot  on 
the  9di  of  February  r678.  In  bis  early  years  he  Is  kitown  to 
ban  challenged  Lord  Grey  lor  a  supposed  reflection  on  the 
vendty  of  the  Irish  people  (SeplEmber  r68i},  and  in  the 
December  ol  that  year  he  was  run  through  the  body  in  a  duel  in 
which  he  engaged  as  second.  Duting  the  last  years  Of  the  Ktm 
of  King  Chailct  II.  b«  law  service  in  Ihe  Engliifa  r^imenl 
wereatlachedlothearmyofLoutsXIV.of''  ~ 

of  King  James  II.  led  to" 


of  France,   lie  irccmioii 


He  t 


It  tbe 


balHeofSedtemoorontlieblhaf  Ju^  16B1,    la  Ihe  followir 

all  nd  Sanfield.  whose  [aiDily 

luchard  Talbot,  aflerwaids 
ntcd  commandec^n^Mef  by 
;r  brollier,  who  bad  no  son, 
•"  xhich  n  Ibote  tn»hM 
him.    Wbca  Ihe  kii« 


nrl  .:J  Tyrro 


•cbievcment.  which  ' 


<  the  Boyni  (in  ol  July  Ifioo),  ai 

that  Sanfifld  came  prominently  iDn — 

'  military  ttorei  at  one  of  the  two  plana  eallrd 
imerick  and  Tipperary.  delayed  the  neie  i^ 
ter  Tiioi  (oreed  the  Englah  to  mire.  This 
I  laid  by  the  duke  M  Bnwkk  10  have  twoed 
e  bim  Uie  popular  bica  ol  iha  wae  wltb  tbf 
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Irish.  His  generocity.  hb  courage  and  hb  commandine  beijrht.  had 
already  commended  him  to  the  affection  of  the  Irish.  When  the 
cause  of  King  James  was  ruined  in  IreUnd.  Sarsneld  arranged 
the  capitulation  of  Limerick  and  sailed  to  France  on  the  22nd  of 
December  1691  with  many  of  hb  countrymen  «dio  entered  the 
French  service.  He  received  a  commisuon  as  lieutenant-general 
(markhal  de  camp)  from  King  Loub  XIV.  and  fought  with  distinc- 
tion in  Flanders  till  he  was  morUUy  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Landen 
or  Neerwinden.  on  the  19th  of  August  1693.  He  died  at  Huv  two  or 
three  days  after  the  battle.  In  4691  he  had  been  created  eari  of 
Lucan  by  King  James.  He  married  Lady  Honora  de  Burgh,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son  James,  who  died  childleaa  in  1718.  Hb  widow 
married  the  duke  of  Ekrwick. 
J.  Todhunter.  L«/«  0/  Pairick  Sarsfidd  (London,  1895). 

SARTAIN,  JOHN  (1808-1897).  American  artbt,  was  born  in 
London,  England,  on  the  24th  of  October  1808.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-two  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  the  pioneer  of  meczotint  engraving  in  America. 
Early  in  his  career  he  painted  portraits  in  oU  and  made  miniatures; 
he  engraved  plates  in  1841-1848  for  Graham*s  Magtmne,  pub- 
Ibhed  by  George  Rex  Graham  (18x3-1894);  beame  editor 
and  proprietor  of  CampbeU's  Foreign  Semi-iiontkly  Magaune 
in  1843;  and  from  1849-1852  published  with  Graham  Sartain*s 
Union  Magazine.  He  had  charge  of  the  art  department  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  in  1876;  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  work  of  the  committee  on  the  Washington  Memorial, 
by  Rudolf  Siemering,  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia;  designed 
medallions  for  the  monument  to  Washington  and  Lafayette 
erected  in  1869  in  Monument  Cemetery,  Philadelphia;  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  a 
cavaliere  of  the  Royal. Equestrian  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  ssth  of  October  1897.  Hb 
Reminiscences  of  a  Very  Old  Man  (New  York,  1899)  are  of  unusual 
interest.  Of  hb  children  William  Saitain  (b.  1843).  landscape 
and  figure  painter,  was  bom  at  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of 
November  1843,  studied  under  hb  father  and  under  Lfon  Bonnat, 
Parb,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  American  Artbts, 
and  became  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
Another  son,  Samuel  Sartaxn  (1830*1906),  and  a  daughter, 
Emily  Saitain  (b.  1841),  who  in  x886  became  principal  of  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women,  were  also  American 
artists. 

SARTHBy  a  department  of  north-western  France,  tcffmed  in 
1790  out  of  the  eastern  part  of  Maine,  end  portions  of  Anjou 
and  of  Perche.  Pop.  (1906)  421,470.  .Area  2410  sq.  m.  It  b 
bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Ome,  N.E.  by  Eure-et-Loir, 
E.  by  Loir-et-Cher,  S.  by  Indre-et-Loire  and  Maine-et-Loire 
and  W.  by  Mayenne.  The  Sarthe,  a  sub-tributary  of  the  Loire, 
flows  in  a  south- westeriy  direction  through  the  department; 
and  the  Loire,  which  along  with  the  Sarthe  joins  the  Mayenne 
to  form  the  Maine  above  Angers,  traverses  its  southern  borders. 
Broken  and  elevated  country  b  found  in  the  north  and  east 
of  the  department,  which  elsewhere  b  low  and  undulating. 
The  highest  point  (on  the  boundary  towards  Ome)  is  1x15  ft. 
The  Sarthe  flows  past  Le  Mans  and  Sabl£,  receiving  the 
Merdereau  and  the  Vdgre  from  the  right,  and  the  Ome  Saosnoise 
and  the  Hubne  from  the  left.  The  Loir  passes  La  FMche,  and 
along  its  chalky  banks  caves  have  been  hollowed  out  which; 
like  those  along  the  Cher  and  the  Loire,  serve  as  dwelling-houses 
and  stores.  The  mean  annual  temperature  b  51**  to  53*  Fahr. 
The  rainfall  b  between  25  and  26  in. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  live  fay  agricultttie.  There  are 
three  dbtmct  dbtricts: — the  com  lands  to  the  north  of  the  Sarthe 
and  the  Hubne;  the  region  of  barren  land  and  moor,  partly  planted 
with  pine,  between  tluMe  two  streams  and  the  Loir;  and  the  wine- 

f  rowing  country  to  the  south  of  the  Loir.  Sarthe  ranks  high  amon^ 
rench  department^  in  the  production  of  barley,  and  more  hemp  ts 
grown  here  than  in  any  other  department.  The  raising  of  cattle  and 
of  horses,  notably  those  of  the  Perche  breed,  prospers,  and  fowb 
and  geese  are  fattened  in  lam  numbets  for  the  Pans  market. 
ApplM  are  largely  grown  for  cider.  The  chief  forests  are  those  of 
Berci  in  the  south  and  Perseigne  in  the  north,  but  the  department 
owes  its  well-wooded  appearance  in  a  great  measure  to  the  hedges 
pbnted  with  trees  which  divide  the  fields.  Coal,  marble  and  free- 
stone are  among  the  mineral  products.  The  staple  industry  b  the 
weaving  of  hemp  and  flax,  and  cotton  and  wool-weavins  are  also 
carried  on.    Paper  and  cardboard  are  made  in  several  KcautJCSr 


Iron-foundries,  copper  and  bell  foaadries.  factories  for 
preserving,  maiblfsworks  at  Sabl^,  potteries,  tile-works,  glaa»>work» 
and  suined-f lass  manufactories,  currieries,  machine  factories,  wire- 

Sauae  factories,  flour-milb  and  distilleries  are  also  prominent  in- 
uslrbl  establishments,  a  great  variety  of  which  are  found  at  Le 
Mans.  Flour,  agricultural  products,  live  stock  and  poultry  fonn  the 
bulk  of  the  exports.  The  department  b  served  by  the  Western,  the 
Orleans  and  tne  State  railways,  and  the  Sarthe  and  Loir  provide 
about  100  m.  of  waterway,  though  the  latter  river  carries  little 
traffic. 

The  department  forms  the  diocese  of  Le  Mans  and  part  of  the 
eoclestastical  province  of  Tours,  has  its  court  of  appeal  at  Aucra, 
and  its  educational  centre  at  Caen,  and  constitutes  part  oTtbe 
territory  of  the  IV  army  corps,  with  its  headquarters  at  Le  Man& 
The  four  arrondissements  are  named  from  Le  Mans,  the  chief  town. 
La  FMche,  Maroers  and  St  Calais.  The  principal  traces  are  Le 
Mans,  La  Fliche,  La  Fert6  Bernard,  Sable  am!  Soleames,  which 
refnve  separate  treatment.  Besides  these  places,  those  of  chief 
architectural  interest  are  Le  Lude.  which  has  a  fine  ch&teau  of  the 
Renaissance  period,  SilK»le-Guillaume,  ndiere  there  b  a  Gothic 
church  and  a  stronghold  of  the  i^th  century,  and  St  Calais,  the 
church  of  which  dates  from  the  I4tn  to  the  17th  oenturiea. 

SARTIy  OIUSEPPB  (1729-1802),  Italian  composer,  was  bom 
at  Faenaca  on  the  28th  of  December  1729.  He  was  educated  by 
Padre  Martini,  anfl  appointed  organist  of  the  cathedral  (A 
Faenaca  before  the  completion  of  hb  nineteenth  year.  Resigning 
hb  appointment  in  1750,  Sarti  devoted  himsdf  to  the  study  of 
dramatic  music,  becoming  director  of  the  Faenxa  theatre  in 
1752.  In  1 751  he  prodttCMl  hb  first  opera,  Pompeo,  with  great 
success.  His  next  works,  //  JU  Paslore,  Medonie^  DemofoonU 
and  UOiimpiade^  assured  him  so  brilliant  a  reputation  that  in 
1753  1^^  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark  invited  him  to  Copenhagen, 
with  the  appointments  of  Hofkapellmeister  and  director  of  the 
opera.  Here  he  produced  hb  Ciro  riconsosciuto.  In  1765  he 
travelled  to  Italy  to  engage  some  new  singers;  meanwhile  the 
death  of  King  Frederick  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  hb  engage- 
ment. In  1769  he  went  to  Lmidon,  where  he  could  only  contrive 
to  exist  by  giving  music  lesions,  in  1770  he  obtained  a  post  in 
Venice  as  music  master  at  the  Cbnservatorio  dell'  0^>eda]etto. 
In  1779  be  was  elected  maestro  di  cappeUa  at  the  cathedral  of 
Mii.n,  where  he  remained  until  1784.  Here  be  exerdsed  hb 
true  vocation — composing,  in  addition  to  at  least  twenty  of  his 
most  successful  operas,  a  vast  quantity  of  sacred  music  for  the 
cathedral,  and  educating  a  number  of  clever  pupils,  the  most 
distinguished  of  whom  was  ChembinL  In  1784  Sarti  was 
invited  by  the  empress  Catherine  IL  to' St  Petenburg.  On  hb 
way  (Slither  he  stopped  at  Vienna,  where  the  emperor  Josqih  II. 
received  him  with  marked  favour,  and  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Moiart.  He  reached  St  Petersburg  in  1785, 
and  at  once  took  the  direction  of  the  opera,  fw  which  he  omd- 
posed  many  new  pieces,  besides  some  very  striking  sacred  music, 
including  a  Te  Deum  for  the  victory  of  Ochakov,  in  which  he 
introduced  the  firing  of  real  cannon.  He  remained  in  Russia 
untQ  1801,  when  hb  health  was  so  broken  that  he  solidted 
permission  to  returiL  The  emperor  Alexander  dismissed  him 
in  1802  with  a  liberal  pension;  letters  of  nobOity  had  been 
granted  to  him  by  the  empress  Cathoine.  Hb  most  successful 
operas  in  Russia  were  Arm  id  a  and  Olega,  for  the  latter  of  which 
the  empress  herself  wrote  the  libretto.  Sarti  died  at  Berlin  on 
the  28th  of  July  1802. 

Sarti's  opera  /  Jhie  lAUganH  has  been  immortalised  by  Mosart, 
wha  introduced  an  air  from  it  into  the  supper  scene  in  Dou 
Giovanni.  It  should  be  noted  that  Moiart's  Noae  di  Figaro 
owed  a  great  deal  to  the  influence  of  thb  opera,  which  was 
performed  in  Vienna  in  1784.  The  admirable  libretto  by  Da 
Ponte,  author  of  the  libretti  of  Figaro  and  Don  CiotansU^  shows 
similar  situations,  and  the  complicated  finale  of  the  first  act 
served  as  a  model  to  Moiart  for  the  finale  of  the  last  act  of 
Figaro. 

SARZAKA,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Uguxia,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Genoa,  9  m.  E.  of  Spcxia,  on  the  railway  to  Pisa,  at  the 
point  where  the  railway  to  Parma  diverges  to  the  north,  59  ft. 
above  sea-levd.  Top.  (1901)  6531  (town);  11,850  (commune). 
The  handsome  cathedral  of  white  inarble  In  the  Gothic  style, 
dating  from  1355,  was  completed  in  X474.  It  contains  two 
dabwatdy^culptured  altars  of  the  Utter  period.    The  former 
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TllC  F)lu» 
i;i).  )iu  b«n  cntiRly 
imporlint  gLiu-bMtk 


dUdd  (now  gml),  built  by  Ihe  IHun^  wu 
n^recicd  by  Lonnio  dt"  Mcdid.  Thi  cullc 
boUt  by  Culniitio  Culncini  (d.  1JJ8),  wh 
Pbu  Ciovumi  di  BiJducd  is  io  S.  Fnncoi 
dd  CipiUno,  by  Giuliuw  di  Miiizio  (nil), 
tiitmL  SaiuiA  hu  one  ol 
bctoriesin  ItiLy,  ako  brick-wo 

Suxuu  WIS  the  biithpUce  of  Pope  N'icholu  V.  Iti  poutioi 
■t  tbc  CDtnnix  to  the  vaUcy  of  the  Mtgn  (inc.  Uacra),  tfai 
bouwUry  between  Etniru  ud  LjguriA  in  Roinui  tinvi,  gave  il 
niiliuiy  impoTtuice  in  the  middle  igo.  Ii  arw  u  tht  (ucctMOi 
of  Ihe  uuuBt  Luu.  ]  m.  S.E.-,  the  fint  meniion  o[  il  ii  loum! 

A  bnocfa  oE  the  Culotin^  di  Borgopuovo  (unilyi  lords  i 
Fucecchio  in  Tujciny  (lom  the  lolh  nmury  onwirdi.  whii 
had  (tquired  the  name  oi  Bonapine,  hid  stilled  netr  Suai 


befon 


rollh 
n  Ajaccio,  uid  hence»  u»rdirig  i 
cended  the  emperor  Nspoleon  1. 

a  fat.,  then  to  Floitnce,  then  u 


:  Banco  di  S.  Gkirtio 
UTDoa  ana  itom  i^jj  ta  Menoa  jifeu.     In  J814  it  was  assifned 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  Ironticr  between  Ufuria  an' 
Tuscany  bring  now  made  10  run  between  it  and  Citiaia. 

iUAUk  VAI^A.  a  biitory  of  Ihe  Buddhist  order  in  Bunni 
which  was  composed,  in  that  country,  by  PaAU-stmi  in  185: 
It  is  wiillen  in  Pali  proic;  sad  ii  baied  on  eailiei  documeni: 
in  Pali  oi  Burmese,  still  eilani,  but  not  yet  edited.  The  eaiLii 
part  of  tbe  work  deals  with  the  history  of  BuddhL&m  outside  of 
Burma.  Thiais  bated  on  the  Mihivanisa,  and  olheiweU-ki 
Ceytoo  vorki;  and  has  no  independent  value.  Tie  liner 
of  the  work,  about  threc-hflhs  of  Ihe  whole,  deals  with  Budd 


iaiie<)ible. 
peofaftbiliii 
hundzvd  pafca 


le  accounl  is  meagre,  lei[endary  and 
e  it  i>  sober,  inlelli^ble  and  in  all 
.  This  portion  occupies  about  one 
"■"""'  ""'''in  of  (he  teit  prepared 


R  the  Pali  Test  Socirly  in  igg;  by  Dr  Mlbcl  Bode.  It  showi 
a  coadDUDus  lileiary  eSorl  through  Ihe  eight  and  a  half  centuries, 
and  CMuIanlly  reiiewed  eccleitasiical  cantroveny.  Tbe  latter 
il  coacemKl  for  the  moil  pan  with  minor  questions  relating  to 
rales  of  the  order,  Ibcre  being  a  tendency,  M  relaialioui  ol  the 
rales  crept  in  with  the  lapse  of  time,  to  hark  back  ta  Ibe  otiginal 
■inqilicity.  Of  diffelences  in  matlen  of  doctrine  there  is  no 
nenlion  in  thi*  manuaL  Dl  Bode  has  prefixed  10  her  edition  a 
dnaiW  Bunmaiy  of  the  conlenu  ol  the  book.     (T.  W.  R.  D.) 

UIAXAM,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Ihe  Shahabad  district 
of  Bengal,  wiih  a  sution  on  Ihe  East  Indian  railway,  406  m.  N.W. 
from  Calcutta.  Fop.  (1901)  3J.O44.  II  is  famous  as  containing 
the  tomb  of  the  Afghan  Shec  Shah,  who  detealed  Humayun 
and  became  emperor  of  Delhi  (rj4a-is4S}.  Tbe  lomb,  whi(±  is 
the  hnest  example  of  Mahommedao  architecture  in  Bengal, 
stands  on  an  island  m  the  middle  of  an  artificial  lake.  CkiM  by 
is  the  lomb  of  Shti  Shih'i  father. 

■ASH.  (0  A  liamewoTk  of  wood  in  wblch  glass  Is  fixed  for 
a  wiadow,  particularly  a  framework  for  large  panes  ol  glaia  in 
two  parts  which  open  and  shut  by  sliding  up  ot  down.  Theword 
is  a  corraption  of  tbe  Fr.  cMdsiii.  ck£iu,  l^t.  capsa,  box,  case, 
aftrt.  to  hold.  The  word  is,  Iherefore.  a  doublet  of  "  case  " 
aa)  "  QUb  "  (n-i)-  i')  A  long  band  of  silk  or  other  fine  or 
enamenied  maieriil  worn  round  the  waist  or  over  Ibe  shoulden 
as  pan  of  a  woman's  or  diild'a  dress,  or  as  a  sign  or  badge  of 
office,  or  as  part  of  an  olBdil  costume  or  unilorei.  The  word 
is  an  adaptation  ol  tbe  Arab,  skdtk^  mustin,  especially  used  (of 
the  soft  muilin  or  silken  bands  used  for  wrapping  round  the  head 
in  tbe  form  of  a  turban).  In  i[s  eaiiy  uses  in  English  it  appears 
•t  a  tern  used  by  orirnul  liavdien  and  wiiteri  on  Che  East  as 
in  equivalent  for  a  Mahotnmedan. 

■ASXATCKEWAH,  a  province  of  Watem  Canada,  lying 
between  the  Iwo  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Minlloba,  Ares, 
liofiso  sq-  m.  The  south^asiem  portion  I>  chiefly  prairie, 
bdng  the  eoDlinuatloii  ol  Ihe  second  prairie  ileppe  found  in 


About  104'  W.  the  Missouri  Colcau,  an  tlevalli 
indrcd  iett,  probably  an  old  glacial  moraine,  cross 
n  boundary  and  runs  north. vreslward,  being  11 
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surface  of  the  province  becomes  heavily  wooded,  and  this  great 
forest  continues  through  the  broken  Laurentian  and  Cambrian 
region,  becoming  dwarfed  as  it  goes  north.  In  this  portion  of 
the  province  are  found  Reindeer  Lake,  and  north-west  of  this 
the  easterly  portion  of  Lake  Athabasca,  which  is  on  the  pro- 
vincial boundary  line  of  Alberta. 

QimaU. — Extending  as  the  province  does  from  north  to  south 
for  more  than  750  m..  it  may  be  readily  teen  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  Alberta,  there  will  be  a  great  ran^  of  climate  and  temperature. 
The  south-western  part  of  the  province  is  influenced  much  by  the 
Chinook  winds  which  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  valleys  come 
through  Alberta.  The  climate  here  is  dry,  and  portUms  of  the 
country    nrad    irrigation.      In    s^th-eastem    Saskatchewan    the 

f>rairie  lies  on  a  lower  level,  there  is  more  moisture,  and  the  climate 
n  winter  is  more  steady.  The  whole  province  of  Saskatchewan, 
except  ths  south-western  part,  is  well  watered.  As  in  the  case  of 
Alberta,  the  southern  third  of  Saskatchewan  has  a  moderate  and 

chanseable  climate;  in  the  central  third  ranging  from  Regina  to 
«  .   •   ..^.^  ,.  . J-.  _..:._  :-  .u u u..-.  ^.— ,-h  the 

llowing 


Prince  Albert  it  is  steady,  while  in  the  northern  third,  through  the 
Laurentian  region  to  60*  N..  it  is  severe.    Compare  the  foil 


uMe:— 


Maple  Creek  . 
Swift  Current 
Regina    .     . 
Pnnoe  Albert 
Battleford 


Elevation. 


2495  ft. 

2423  .. 
1885  „ 

1402  „ 
1015  „ 


Mean  Temperature- 


Summer.      Winter 


6a» 

6o» 
50* 

It:? 


I5-3* 

71 


Average 
Predpicatbn. 


io*i8in. 

I7*<H  .. 
9-03 

14-45 
I3'6a 


•» 


,  The  animal  life  of  Saskatchewan  resembles  that  of  AlberU  (g.v.). 
excepting  the  mountain  lion,  mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goat, 
whicn  bek>ng  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  pUnt  life  of  Saskat- 
chewan b  much  like  that  of  eastern  Alberta.  The  Douglas  fir  and 
several  varieties  of  jrine  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountams  do  not 
occur. 

Population. — ^By  the  census  of  1906  the  population  of  Saskat- 
chewan was  found  to  be  257,763.  It  had  grown  from  91,279 
in  1901  (the  area  of  the  province  being  in  1906  somewhat  greater 
than  in  1901).  The  peculation  is  to  a  large  extent  Canadian, 
and  the  immigration  has  been  largely  from  (i)  the  British  Isles; 
(2)  the  United  States;  (3)  the  continent  of  Europe.  Several  large 
bodies  of  foreigners  are  found.  There  is  a  community  of  upwards 
of  8000  Doukhobors — a  sect  of  Russian  Quakers.  Their  tenets 
are  peculiar,  involving  opposition  to  form  id  religion,  to  marriage 
and  to  submission  to  governmental  requirements.  They  desire 
to  hold  their  land  in  common.  The  Russian  writer  Tobtoy 
was  a  promoter  of  this  immigration.  Considerable  bodies  of 
Galidans  are  also  found  in  the  province.  On  the  Indian  popula- 
tion there  were  9049  in  190X ;  and  of  Indian  half-breeds  7949  in 
the  same  year.  The  Indians  of  Saskatchewan  are  chiefly  Plain 
or  Wood  Crees,  with  a  miztuxe  among  them  of  Saulteauz.  To- 
ward the  south  small  bands  of  Assiniboines  are  found,  and  here 
and  there  small  companies  of  refugee  Sioux  from  the  United 
States.  All  the  Indians  are  on  government  reserves.  In  these 
reserves  along  the  Qu'Appelle  river  are  presented  many  examples 
of  the  sucttssful  management  of  the  Indians  by  the  Dominion 
govemmenL  These  reserves  are  largely  self-supporting;  the 
Indians  have  comfortable  houses,  grow  considerable  crops  of 
grain,  make  large  quantities  of  hay  and  possess  herds  of  cattle. 
At  Regina,  Qu'Appelle,  Crooked  Lakes  and  other  industrial 
schools,  young  Indians— both  male  and  female — receive  a 
practical  education.     Many  of  these  are  making  excellent 

faunmers. 

CotemmeiU,  £fc.— Throughout  the  province  the  municipal  system 
of  Klf-government,  especially  in  the  cities,  towns  and  villMes,  is 
being  introduced.  There  are  two  cities  in  the  province,  (i)  Regma 
(pop.  9804  in  ;907),  tjiecapital;  (a)  Mooje  Jaw  (pop. «249)-  The 
utter  tf  a  divisional  point  on  the  Canadian  Paatic  railway,  and 
owes  its  importance  chiefly  to  its  railway  connexions.  In  the 
northern  portion  of  the  province  are  two  considerable  towns  (1) 
Prince  Albert  (pop.  3000,  on  the  banks  of  the  North  Saskatchewan 
river,  giving  promise  of  becoming  a  manufacturing  centre,  having  as 
it  has  the  great  forest  on  the  north  side  of  the  Saskatchewan  river, 
adjoining  it.  (2)  Saskatoon  (pop.  ^i  i),  on  the  South  Saskatchewan 
river.  'Tnis,  though  a  new  town,  bids  fair  to  become  a  great  .railway 
centre.  Here  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railways  all  cross  the  great  river  of  the  province, 
and  tributary  to  this  town  is  a  large  area  of  araUe  and  prairie  land. 


The  Saskatchewan  is  to  some  extent  navigated,  but  a 
obstacle,  the  Grand  Rapids,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  requires 
a  canal  to  allow  the  entrance  of  steamera  into  Lake  Winntp^.  The 
southern  part  of  the  province  is  being  covered  by  railways,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  having  its  main  line  generally  paralld  to 
the  international  boundary  line,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundiied  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  This  railway  has  south  of  its  main  line 
two  important  branches:  ^1)  The  "  Soo  "  line  from  Moose  Jaw  to 
Estevan.  and  connecting  with  the  United  States*  system  of  railways. 
(2)  The  Areola  branch  from  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  province 
running  to  Regina.  Another  branch  leaves  the  main  line  for  the 
north  at  Kirkella.  and  this  will  make  a  direct  communicatbn  with 
Edmonton,  while  another  branch  line  entere  the  province  at  Harrowby 
and  runs  westi|^rd  to  join  the  Kirkella  branch  on  its  way  to  Saskatoon 
and  Edmonton.  The  Canadian  Northern  railway  has  a  line  which 
entera  the  province  at  Togo  and  foltowing  the  Saskatchewan  leaves 
the  province  at  Lloydminster  and  pushes  on  to  Edmonton.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway  follows  a  direct  line  from  Winnipeg 
to  Edmonton,  entering  the  province  at  51*  25'  N.  and  leaving  it  at 
52  •35'  N.  for  the  west. 

The  chief  industries  of  Saskatchewan  are  cattle-reanng  in  the 
northern  part  and  grain  growing  in  the  south  of  the  province.  Coal 
h  found  on  the  Saskatchewan,  and  a  light  variety  of  lignite  on  the 
Souris  river  near  the  international  bounoary.  The  province  follows 
in  general  the  plan  of  government  found  in  the  otner  provinces  of 
the  Dominion.  The  capital  of  the  province  b  Regina  (f-s.).  A 
provincial  governor  lives  at  Regina  and  he  has  a  cabinet  01  four 
ministers.  The  legislature  consists  of  twenty-five  members.  The 
province  has  adopted  a  public  schools  act,  which  has  a  proviso  for 
the  estaUishment  of  separate  schools,  but  this  is  so  surrounded  by 
restrictions  as  to  be  almost  non-effective,  every  such  school  being 
required  in  all  particulars  to  folk>w  the  public  schocd  hkxM.  The 
system  coven  both  secondary  and  pnmary  public  schools.  A 
normal  school  b  in  operation  at  Rei^ina. 

The  religions  of  the  people  are  similar  to  those  in  the  other  western 
provinces  of  Canada.  The  principal  denonunatk>ns  were  in  1901  aa 
follows:— 


Presbyterians       .  .  I7,ISI 

Roman  Catholics  .  1 7.1 16 

Chureh  of  England  .  16418 

Methodists      .     .  .  11.528 

Lutherans       .     .  .  12,098 


Baptists    .     .  26it 

Doukhobore   .  8700 

Greek  Church.  2579 

Mennonites    .  3683 


History. — The  hbtory  of  Saskatchewan  gathers  round  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  open  plains  of  the  south  were  the 
home  of  the  buffalo  and  few  posts  were  established  here,  but  the 
Saskatchewan  river  was  the  great  line  of  communication^  for 
the  fur-traders.  It  was  first  reached  by  the  Montreal  f ur-tra<lera 
in  X766,  and  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  from  Hudson  Bay 
in  1772.  By  thb  route  the  traders  reached  the  great  fur  country 
of  Macken/ie  river,  and  the  forts  on  the  Saskatchewan  river  were 
notable.  These  were  Fort  Cumberland,  Fort  Carlton  and 
Edmonton  House.  Alexander  Mackenxie  in  1789  left  Edmonton 
and  Fort  Chipewyan  (on  Lake  Athabasca)  and  going  northward 
discovered  Mackenzie  river  and  reached  the  Arctic  Sea.  On  hia 
second  voyage,  leaving  Fort  Chipewyan,  he  gained  the  Peace 
river,  and  by  means  of  thU  crossed  the  Rocky  Motmtains  and 
reached  the  Pacific  coast  (July  22nd,  2793),  being  first  of  white 
men,  north  of  Mexico,  to  cross  the  continent.  The  Saskatchewan 
and  Mackenzie  river  basins  were  the  real  fur  country  of  the 
traders.  The  northern  portion  of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan 
b  still  the  home  of  the  fur-trader. 

SASKATCHEWAN  (Ctee:  "  Rapid  River  "),  a  river  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  provinces,  Canada.  Two  large  streams  known 
as  the  North  and  South  Saskatchewan  um'te  near  Prince  Albert, 
and  thence  flow  E.  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  North  Saskatchewan 
rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  52*  07'  N.  and  117*  06'  W., 
and  flows  east,  though  with  many  windings,  receiving  several 
important  tributaries,  including  the  Qearwater,  Braxeau  and 
Battle.  The  South  Saskatchewan  b  formed  by  the  unbn  of  the 
Bow  and  the  BeUy,  the  former  and  larger  of  which  rises  in  western 
Alberta  in  one  of  the  highest  districts  of  the  Rockies.  Flowing 
east  in  an  extremely  tortuous  course,  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Deer,  and  farther  on  turns  abruptly  north  to  its  junction 
with  the  other  branch.  The  length  of  the  united  Saskatchewan 
b  about  300  m.;  shallow  draught  steamers  ascend  from  ita 
mouth  to  Edmonton  on  the  North  Branch,  a  distance  of  about 
850  m.    

SASSANID,  or  Sassanian  Dynasty  (or  Sasanxan),  the  ruling 
dyna5ty  of  the  neo-Persian  empire  founded  by  Ardashir  L  in 
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AA.  at6  and  destroyed  by  tfie  Anb»'in  6)7.  The  dynssty  is 
named  after  Sisin,  an  ancestor  of  Ardashir  L  For  a  list  of  the 
kings  and  the  histwy  of  theempire  see  Persia:  Ancient  History, 
section  viii.;  for  its  fall  see  also  Cauphate,  section  A,  §  x. 

S4SSARI,  a  town  and  archiepiscopal  see  of  Sardinia,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Sassari,  situated  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  fhe 
island,  x  2I  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Porto  Torres  on  th^  north  coast, 
and  31^  m.  N.W.  of  Alghero  on  the  west  coast,  762  ft.  above 
sea-lcvd.  Pop.  (1906)  34,897  (town);  41,638  (commune).  The 
Aragonese  castle  and  the  Genoese  walls  have  been  demolished 
in  recent  times,  and  the  town  has  a  modern  aspect,  with  q>acious 
streeU  and  squares.  The  cathedral  has  a  bsuroque  facade;  but 
traces  of  Romanesque  woA  (12th  century)  can'  be  seen  at  the 
suies  and  in  the  campanile.  The  see  was  transferred  from  Porto 
Torres  in  X44X.  S.  Maria  di  Betlemme  has  a  good  facade  and 
Romanesque  portal  of  the  end  of  the  13th  (?)  century  (D.  Scano, 
in  VArU,  1905,  134).  In  the  munidpal  collection  are  a  few 
pictures  of  interesL  The  museum  in  the  university  has  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  Intiquities,  largely  formed  by  G.  Spano,  from 
aO  parts  of  the  island,  and  belonging  to  the  prehistoric,  Phoenician 
and  Roman  periods.  To  the  east  of  the  town  is  the  Fontana 
del  Roaeilo,  which  supplied  the  town  with  water  before  the 
construction  of  the  aqueduct,  the  water  being  brought  up  in  small 
barreb  by  donkeys.  Sassari  is  connected  by  rail  by  a  branch 
(28}  m.  E.S.E.  to  (Thilivani)  with  the  main  line  from  Cagltari 
to  Golfo  degii  Arand,  and  with  Porto  Torres  and  Alghero.  To 
the  district  near  Sassari  bdong  some  of  the  most  picturesque 
oostnmes  of  the  island. 

The  date  of  the  origin  of  the  town  is  uncertain;  but  it  was  no 
doabt  founded  as  the  result  of  migrations  from  Porto  Torres. 
This  can  hardly  have  occurred  during  the  xxth  century,  when 
we  find  the  giadki  of  Torres  or  Logudoro  residing  either  at  Porto 
Torres  or  at  Ardara;  but  it  must  have  occurred  before  1217, 
when  a  body  of  Corslcans,  driven  out  of  their  island  by  the 
cruelties  of  a  Visconti  of  Pba,  took  refuge  at  Sassari,  and  gave 
their  name  to  a  part  of  the  towii.  About  this  time  we  find  one 
ni  the  gindici  residing  at  Sassari  for  a  whole  summer,  no  doubt 
to  escape  the  malaria.  The  giudici  continued  to  exist  at  least 
until  1275,  and  perhaps  till  1284,  but  about  1260  Sassari  seems 
to  have  shaken  itself  free,  and  in  1275  and  1286  we  find  Pisa 
treating  Sassari  as  a  free  commune.  In  x  288,  four  years  after  the 
defeat  of  Meloria,  Pisa  oded  Sassari  to  Genoa;  but  Sassari 
enjoyed  internal  autonomy,  an*d  in  X3x6  published  its  statutes 
(still  extant),  which  are  perhaps  in  part  the  reproduction  of 
earlier  ones^  These,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for  in  1323  Sassari 
submitted  to  the  Aragoncse  king,  and  lost  its  independence. 
Sassari  was  sacked  by  the  French  in  1527,  and  disastrous  pesti- 
lences are  recorded  in  1528, 1580  and  1652.  In  1795  Sassari  was 
the  centre  of  the  reaction  of  the  barons  against  the  popular 
ideas  sown  by  the  French  Revolution;  an  insurrection  of  the 
peof^  led  by  one  Angbi  lasted  only  a  short  while,  and  led  to 
reactionary  nieasures. 

See  P.  Stttu-Branca,  11  Comnm  di  Sassari  wi  seedi  XIII  e  XIV 
(Rome.  1885).  (T.  As.) 

SASSDIA  (or  Sarsina,  the  modem  form),  an  andent  town  of 
Umbffia,  Italy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sapis  (Savio),  16  ro. 
S.  of  Cacsena  (Cesoia).  In  266  B.c.  bo^h  consuls,  on  different 
dates,  celd>rated  a  triumph  over  the  Sassinates,  as  is  recorded  in 
the  FmH,  and  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Italian  allies  of  the 
Romans  in  225  B.C  the  Umbri  and  Sassins^es  are  mentioned, 
00  an  equal  footing,  ta  providing  20,000  men  between  them. 
It  is  possible  that  the  trwus  Sapinia  the  name  of  which  is  derived 
from  the  river  Sapis)  mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  account  of  the 
Roman  marches  against  the  Boii  in  201  and  196  B.C.  formed  a 
pan  of  the  Sassinates.  The  poet  Plautus  was  a  native  of  Sassina 
(b.  254  B.c).  The  town  was  of  some  importance,  as  inscriptions 
show;  these  are  preserved  in  the  local  museum.  Remains  of 
several  buildings,  one  of  which  was  probably  the  public  baths, 
have  been  found  (A.  Santarelli  in  Notisie  degfi  scavi,  ijp2, 
370;  A.  Ncgrioh,  IU(f.,  1900,  392).  Its  milk  is  frequently 
mentioned — so  doubt  it  was  the  centre  of  a  pasture  district 
and  it  provided  a  number  of  recAtits  for  the  praetorian  guard. 


Asr  episcopal  see  was  founded  here  in  the  3rd  century  a.d.  and 
still  exists.  The  present  town  has  ^291  inhabitants  (commune, 
3861). 

BASSOON,  SIR  ALBERT  ABDULLAH  DAVID,  Babt.  (i8ifr- 
X896),  British  Indian  jlhilanthropist  and  merchant,  was  bora  at 
Bagdad  on  thp  25th  of  July  18 18,  a  member  of  a  Jewbh  family 
settled  there  since  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  century,  and  previ- 
ously in  Spain.  His  father,  a  leading  Bagdad  merchant,  was 
driven  by  repeated  Anti-Semitic  outbreaks  to  remove  from  Bag- 
dad to  Bushire,  Persia,  and,  in  1832,  he  settled  in  Bombay  where 
be  founded  a  large  bankiiig  and  xnercantik  business.  Albert 
Sassoon  was  educated  in  India,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father 
became  head  of  the  firm.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  dty 
of  Bof^bay,  among  his  gifts  being  the  Sassoon  dock,  completed 
in  1875,  and  a  handsome  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  new 
Elphinstone  High  School.  In  1867  he  was  made  a  C.S.I.,  and 
in  X872  a  Knight  of  the  Bath;  In  1873  he  visited  England  and 
received  the  freedom  of  the  dty  of  London.  Shortly  afterwards 
^e  settled  in  England,  and  was  made  a  baronet  in  1890.  He 
died  at  Brighton  on  the  24th  of  October  1896. 

SATARA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Central 
division  of  Bombay.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  "seventeen  " 
walls,  towers  and  gates  which  the  fort  was  supposed  to  possess. 
The  town  is  2320  ft.  above  sea-level,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Kistna  and  Vens,  56  m.  S.  of  Poona.    Pop.  (1901)  26,022. 

The  District  or  Satara  has  an  area  of  482 $  sq.  m.  It  contains 
two  hill  systems,  the  Sahyadri,  or  maiA  range  of  the  Western 
Ghats,  and  the  Mahadeo  range  and  its  offshoots.  The  former 
runs  through  the  district  from  north  to  south,  while  the  Mahadeo 
range  starts  about  xo  m.  north  of  Mahabaleshwar  and  stretches 
east  and  south-east  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  district. 
The  Mahadeo  hills  are  bold,  presenting  bare  scarps  of  black  rock 
like  fortresses.  Within  Satara  are  two  river  systems — the 
Bhima  system  in  a  small  part  of  the  north  and  north-east,  and 
the  Kistna  system  throughout  the  rest  of  the  district.  The  hill 
forests  have  a  large  store  of  timber  and  firewood.  The  whole  of 
Satara  falls  within  the  Deccan  trap  area;  the  hills  consist  of 
trap  intersected  by  strata  of  basalt  and  topped  with  laterite, 
while,  of  the  different  soils  on  the  plains,  the  commonest  is  the 
black  loamy  clay  containing  carbonate  of  lime.  This  when  wdl 
watered  is  capable  of  yielding  heavy  corps.  Satara  contains 
some  important  .irrigation  works,  indudiiig  the  Kistna  canal. 
In  some  of  the  western  parts  of  the  district  the  average  aimual 
rainfall  exceeds  200  in.;  but  on  the  eastern  side  water  is  scanty, 
the  rainfall  varying  from  40  in.  in  Satara  town  to  less  than  X2  in. 
in  some  places  farther  east.  Thept^ulation  in  X90X  was  x, 146,559, 
showing  a  decrease  of  6%  in  the  preceding  decade.  The  prindpal 
aopB  are  millet,  pulse,  oil-seeds  and  sugar-cane.  The  only 
manufactures  are  cotton  doth,  blankets  and  brass-ware.  The 
district  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  the  Southern 
Mahratta  railway,  ]>assing  xo  m.  from  Satara  town.  The  Satara 
agency  comprises  the  two  feudatory  states  of  Phaltan  and  Aundh. 
Total  area  844  sq.m.;  pop.  (1901)  X09,66a 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  Jadhav  dynasty  in  13x2  the  district 
passed  to  the  Mahommedan  power,  which  was  consolidated  in 
the  rdgn  of  the  Bahmani  kings.  On  the  dedine  of  the  Bahmanis 
towards  the  end  of  the  xsth  century  the  Bijapur  kihgs  finally 
asserted  themsdves,  and  under  these  kings  the  Mahrattas  arose 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  independent  kingdom  with  Satara 
as  its  capital.  Intrigues  and  dissensions  in  the  palace  led  to  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Peshwas,  who  removed  the  capital  to  Poona 
in*  1749,  and  degraded  the  raja  of  Satara  into  the  position  of  a 
political  prisoner.  The  war  of  18x7  dosed  the  career  of  the 
peshwas,  and  the  British  then  restored  the  titular  raja,  and 
assigned  to  him  the  prindpality  of  Satara,  with  an  area  much 
larger  than  the  presoit  districL  In  consequence  of  political 
intrigues,  he  was  deposed  in  X839,  and  his  brother  was  placed  on 
the  throne.  This  prince  dying  without  male  hdis  in  1848, 
the  state  was  resumed  by  the  British  government. 

SATELLITE  (from  the  Lat.  sateUes,  an  attendant),  in  astronomy, 
a  small  opaque  body  revolving  around  a  planet,  as  the  moon 
around  the  earth  (see  Planet).    In  the  theory  of  cubic  curves, 
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Arthur  Cayley  defined  the  sateUite  of  a  given  line  to  be  the  line' 
joining  the  three  points  in  which  tangents  at  the  intcnectiona 
of  the  given  (primary)  line  and  curve  again  meet  the  curve. 

SATIN-SPAR,  a  name  given  to  certain  fibrous  minerals  which 
exhibit,  e^)ecially  when  polished,  a  soft  satiny  or  silky  lustre, 
and  are  therefore  sometimes  used  as  wnamental  stones.  Such 
fibrous  minerals  occur  usually  in  the  form  of  veins  or  bands, 
having  .the  fibres  dispcoed  transversely.  The  most  common 
kind  of  satin-^Mur  is  a  white  finely-fibrous  gypsum  not  infre- 
quently found  in  the  Keuper  marls  of  Nottinghamshire  and 
Derbyshire,  and  used  for  beads,  &c.  Other  kinds  of  Mtin-q>ar 
consist  of  calcium  carbonate,  in  the  form,  of  either  aragonite 
or  caldte,  these  being  distingnished  from  the  fibrous  gypsum 
by  greater  hardnrss,  and  from  each  other  by  specific  gravity 
and  optical  characters.  The  satiA-spar  of  Alston,  Cumberland, 
is  a  finely-fibrous  caldte  occurring  in  veins  in  a  black  shale  of 
the  Carboniferous  series.  Fibrous  caldte  is  known  sometimes  to 
German  mineralogists  as  AtUuspatk. 

\  SATIN-WOOD,  a  beautiful  light-coloured  hard  wood,  having 
a  rich,  siUcy  lustre,  sometimes  finely  mottled  or  grsined,  the 
produce  of  a  moderate-sised  tree,  CUoroxyhn  SvridtHia  (natural 
order  Melicceae),  native  of  India  and  Ceylon.  A  similar  wood, 
known  under  the  same  name,  is  obtained  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  tree  being  probably  a  species  of  Zantkoxylum  (natural  order 
Rulaeeae).  Satin-wood  was  in  request  for  rich  furniture  about 
the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  the  fashion  then  being  to  ornament 
panels  of  it  with  painted  medallions  and  floral  scrolb  and  borders. 
It  is  used  for  inlaying  and  small  veneers,  in  covering  the  backs 
of  hair  and  clothes-brushes  and  in  msking  small  artides  of 
turnery. 

SATIRB  (Lat.  joftira,  saSma;  see  below).  Satire,  in  iu 
literary  aspect,  may  be  defined  as  the  expression  in  adequate 
terms  of  the  sense  of  amusement  or  disgust  exdted  by  the 
ridiculous  or  unseemly,  provided  that  humour  is  a  distinctly 
recognizable  dement,  and  that  the  utterance  is  invested  with 
literary  form.  Without  humour,  satire  is  invectiVe;  without 
literary  form,  it  is  mere  downish  jeering.  It  is  indeed  exceedingly 
difilcult  to  define  the  limits  between  satire  and  the  regions  of 
literary  sentiment  into  which  it  shades.  The  first  exercise  of 
satire  was  no  doubt'coarse  and  boisterous.  It  must  have  con- 
sisted in  gibing  at  personal  defects;  and  Homer's  description 
of  Thersites,  the  earliest  example  of  literary  satire  that  has  come 
down  to  us,  probably  conveys  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
first  satirists.  The  character  reappears  in  the  heroic,  romances 
of  Ireland  and  elsewhere;  and  it  is  everywhere  implied  that  the 
licensed  backbiter  is  a  waiped  and  distorted  being,  readier  with 
his  tongue  than  his  hands.  To  dignify  satire  by  rendering  it  the 
instrument  of  morality  or  the  associate  of  poetry  was  a  devdop- 
ment  implying  considerable  advance  in  the  literary  art.  The 
latter  is  the  course  adopted  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the 
few  passsges  approximating  to  satire,  such  as  Jotham's  parable 
of  the  bramble  and  Job's  ironical  address  to  his  friends,  are 
embellished  either  by  fancy  or  by  feeling.  An  intermediate  stage 
between  personal  ridicule  and  the  correction  of  faults  and  follies 
seems  to  have  been  represented  in  Greece  by  the  MargiieSt 
attributed  to  Homer,  which,  while  professedly  lampooning  an 
individual,  practically  rebuked  the  meddling  sdolism  imper- 
sonated in  him.  In  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us 
of  the  writings  of  Archilochus,  the  first  great  master  of  satire, 
we  seem  to  trace  the  devation  of  the  instrument  of  private 
animosity  to  an  element  in  public  life.  Though  a  merciless 
assailant  of  individuals,  Archilochus  was  also  a  distinguished 
statesman,  naturally  for  the  most  part  in  opposition,  and  his 
writings  seem  to  have  fulfilled  many  of  the  functions  of  a  news- 
paper press.  Thdr  merit  is  attested  by  (^ntilian;  and  Gorgias's 
comparison  of  them  with  Plato's  persiflage  of  the  SophisU 
proves  that  their  virulence  must  have  been  tempered  by  grace 
and  refinement.  Archilochus  also  gave  satiric  poetry  its  accepted 
form  by  the  invention  of  the  iambic  trimeter,  slightly  modified 
into  the  scazonic  metre  by  his  successors.  Simonides  of  Amorgus 
and  Hipponax  were  distinguished  like  Archilochus  for  the 
bitterness  of  their  attacks  on  individuals,  with  which  the  former 


combined  a  strong  ethical  feeling  and  the  latter  a  bright  active 
fancy.  All  three  we^  restless  and  turbulent,  airing  and 
discontented,  impatient  of  abuses  and  theoretically  enamoortd 
of  liberty;  and  the  loss  of  their  writings,  which  would  have 
thrown  great  light  on  the  politics  as  well  as  the  manners  of 
Greece,  is  to  be  lamented.  With  Hipponax  the  direct  line  of 
Greek  satire  is  interrupted;  but  two  new  forms  of  Jiteraiy 
composition,  capable  of  bdng  the  vehicles  of  satire,  almost 
simultaneously  appear.  Fable  is  first  heard  of  in  Asiatic  Greece 
about  this  date;  and,  although  its  original  intention  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  satirical  its  adaptability  to  satiric  purposes 
was  soon  discovered.  A  far  more  important  step  was  the  deva- 
tion of  the  rude  fun  of  rustic  merrymakings  to  a  literary  status 
by  the  evolution  of  the  drama  from  the  Bacchic  festival.  The 
means  had  now  been  found  of  allying  the  satiric  spirit  with 
exalted  poetry,  and  their  union  was  consummated  in  the  comedies 
ol  Aristophanes. 

Ajfadt  form  of  satire  had  existed  in  Italy  from  an  eariy  date  in 
the  sha|>e  of  the  Fetoeanine  verses,  the  rough  and  Ucentioos  pleasantry 
of  the  vintage  and  harvest,  which,  lasting  down  to  the  i6ca  century, 
inspired  Tansillo's  VeHdemmiatore.  As  in  Greece,  these  eventually, 
about  364  B.C..  weie  developed  into  a  rude  drama,  orisinally  intro- 
duced as  a  religious  expiation.  Thb  was  at  first,  Livy  tdls  us 
(viL  2),  merely  pantomimic,  as  the  dialect  of  the  Tuscan  actors  im- 
ported for  the  occasion  was  not  understood  at  Rome.  Vene,  "  like 
to  the  Fesoennine  venes  in  point  of  style  and  manner,"  was  soon 
added  to  accompany  the  mimetic  action,  and,  with  reference  to  the 
variety  <A  metres  employed,  these  probably  improvised  composition 
were  entitled  SoiMfoc,  a  term  denoting  miiceUoHy,  and  derived  from 
the  satura  tanx,  "  a  charger  filled  with  the  first-fruits  of  the  year's 
produce,  anciently  offered  to  Bacchus  and  Ceres."  The  Romans 
thus  had  orijpnated  the  name  of  satire,  and.ln  so  far  as  the  Fesoennine 
drama  consisted  of  raillery  and  ridicule,  posse psed  the  thing  also; 
but  it  had  not  yet  assumed  a  liteiary  form  among;  them.  Ltvaus 
Andronicus  (3^  B.C.),  the  firstregular  Latin  dramatic  poet,  appeals 
to  have  been  little  more  than  a  translator  from  the  Greek.  Satires 
are  mentioned  among  the  liteiary  productions  of  Ennius  (aoo  b.c.) 
and  Pacuvius  (170  b.c.),  but  the  title  rather  refers  to  the  variety  of 
metres  emplovea  than  to  the  cenius  of  the  comoosition.  The  real 
inventor  01  Roman  satire  u  Caius  Lucilius  (i4»-xo3  b.c.),  whose 
Satirae  seem  to  have  been  mostly  satirical  in  the  modem  acceptation 
of  the  term,  while  the  subjects  of  some  of  them  prove  that  the  title 
continued  to  be  applied  to  miscellaneous  collections  of  poems,  as 
was  the  case  even  to  the  time  of  Varro,  whose  "  Saturae  induded 
prose  as  well  as  verse,  and  appear  to  have  been  only  partially  satiricaL 
The  fragments  of  Lucilius  preserved  are  scanty,  but  the  verdict  of 
Horace.  Cicero  and  Qutntilian  demonstrates  that  he  was  a  coo- 
nderable  poet.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  oomposttioos  so  univefsalty 
known  as  the  Satira  of  Ludlius's  successor  Horace,  in  whose  han« 
this  class  of  composition  recdved  a  new  devebpment,  becoming 
genial,  playful  and  persuasive.  "  Arch  Horace  strove  to  mend. 
The  dioactic  element  preponderates  still  more  in  the  philosophical 
satires  of  Persius.  Yet  another  form  of  satire,  the  rhetorical,  was 
carried  to  the  utmost  limits  of  excdience  by  Juvenal,  the  first 
example  of  a  great  tragic  satirist.  Neariy  at  the  same  time  Martial, 
improving  on  earlier  Roman  models  now  lost,  gave  that  satirical 
turn  to  the  epij^ram  which  it  only  exceptionally  possessed  in  Greece, 
but  has  ever  since  retained.  About  the  same  time  another  variety 
of  satire  came  into  vogue,  destined  to  become  the  most  important  of 
any.  The  Milesian  tale,  a  form  of  entertainment  probably  of  Eastern 
origin,  grew  in  the  hands  of  Petronius  and  Apuleius  into  the  satirical 
romance,  immensely  widening  the  satirist's' neld  and  exempting  him 
from  the  restraints  of  metre.  Petronius's  "  Supper  of  Trimalcaio  ** 
is  the  revelation  of  a  new  vdn.  never  fully  worked  till  our  days. 
As  the  novel  arose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  epic,  so  diak)gue  apcang  up 
upon  the  wreck  of  comedy.  In  Lucian  comedy  appears  adapted  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  an  age  in  which  a  living  drama  had  oecome 
impossible.  With  him  antique  satire  expires  as  a  disdnct  branch  of 
literature. — though  mention  shoukl  be  made  of  the  sarcasms  and 
libels  with  which  the  population  of  Egypt  were  for  centuries  ac- 
customed to  insult  the  Roman  conoueror  and  his  parasites.  A 
denunciation  of  the  apostate  poet  Hor-Uta — a  kind  of  Egyptian 
"  Lost  Leader  "—composed  under  Augustus,  has  been  publisoed  by 
M.  RevUlout  from  a  demotic  pap^s. 

After  the  great  deluge  of  barbarism  has  begun  to  retire,  one  form 
of  satire  after  another  peeps  forth  from  the  reeding  flood,  the  oider 
of  development  being  oetermined  by  the  drcumstances  of  time  and 
place.  In  the  Byantine  empire,  uideed,  the  link  of  continuity  b 
unbrokm,  and  such  raillery  of  abtues  as  b  poasible  under  a  despotisoi 
finds  vent  in  the  pale  copies  of  Ludan  published  in  Adolf  EUissen's 
AnaUlUen.  The  nrst  really  important  satire,  however,  b  a  product 
of  western  Europe,  recurring  to  the  primitive  form  of  fable,  upon 
which,  nevertheless,  it  constitutes  a  decided  advance.  Reymard  Om 
Fox,  a  genuine  expression  of  the  shrewd  and  homdy  Teutonic  mind, 
b  a  landmark  in  hteiature.   It  gave  the  beast-epic  a  devdofMnent  of 
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dificult  to  men.    About  Ibt  nac  lime. 
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SeUnkadlBliKtefemeiit . 

lea  cuuKH  be  nuked  u  mMia.    The 

csarfuBy  mivcd  by  Laifi  Puld,  uid  the  nUtkal 

bI  !&■  141I1  «ad  isib  coniriee  ■tttit  the  diffwioa  oTa  Mine 

uaaag  tbe  people  ■■  kne.    Tin  ReuMuce,  mtsrisc 

Ed|e  end  tatmm^Pf  IM  Imiution  of  diaic  moddii 
^ ^^  ca&ffid  tlM  uneoiy  o(  tbe  wiriit. 

o(  Ui  ft.    ElMtmie 

^, 1  and  Icooniice  wkh  J 

, ..but  bed  brl^cuoplea  bolder .  __ 

br  tin  difnly  of  an  arbiter  ia  tbe  npubUc  ol  ktten. 
-  ol  Ultk  von  Honen'e  EpitUat  dtonfanm  tinnm  1> 

_ . _,  ud  tbe  an  then  lor  tbe  £nt  data  faOy  aeaniUfied 

iboo^  kat  prc*iaiuly  lauednctd  by  Pkto>  of  pnttin  tbe  iKKcata 
Into  the  jciithot  the  iriettai.hperh^lti«qia«tJeadfr«biltiB  tbe 

*il  thoofh  «hh  bie  enbetaaea  td  husioar  by  Piacil,  tET  Snt 
modem  eaampku  If  Daate  Bajr  aot  be  ■>  daiiKl  of  a  (nat  tnfie 
■atiriiC.  Ethieal  latin  b  vifonu^  lepcceeated  by  Sebamaa 
Braat  and  hta  iaatator  Alexuder  Buday:  bat  la  leaeral  the 
1  _rf-.  o(  the  m^l^  "*■  " 


.  , , the  flu*  ol  ntentm*  aod 

rU^d^  predoidaf  la  Fnacc  the  Sttjtt  UhrittU.  tlievhoe  the 
■atuical  roaance  a>  lepcenaud  by  the  Atmit  at  Barclay,  wUch 
laa^  be  defined  ai  the  adaptation  of  the  Mjile  of  FetroahB  to  Mate 
atfav^  la  Spebi.  viien  so  Inedom  of  chtidaiB  emted,  the  latjnc 
■(■rit  took  Mufe  in  tbe  m99tl*_pinrtm,  the  wototype  of  Le  ^jv 
aidtheuicBtiirefFKMiiif;  Oue^edo  icvind  tbe  mediml  device 
el  (he  vHcn  u  the  nhicle  itnfnnt;  ud  CemmtM'*  launeiul 


Rodun  latiriia  in  En^liih  UteAtve  ia  tbe  wriEldct  of  Doant 
and  Unnlon.  the  [unhcr  dabocatloa  of  Ibt  aucik-herole  by  Ti 
and  tbe  culmiutioa  of  daaical  Italian  lalin  in  Salvaloe 
The  prodigio^u  devekwDenl     '  --      ' 

Dudi  talm  tliat  moldother    

Meet  of  the  imt  dnmtiui  ol  tbe  ITtb 
•aiirieta,  uJUn  pobapt  the  mt  couum 
iHit.  with  an  QcraMonal  exception  like  £v 

Hwdatras,  and  pezla^e  one  more  truly  rvpreientative  of  lat'  ' 
aaouC  eahly  be  Fouod.   At  the  iame  period 

,.,. .  bonSerief  ««  ini*«!v».  riwvivpa  ■  «*■* 

ic  in  Andrew  Uarvdl' 


Idotherwlie  have  been  devoted  to  ntirc 


ed  to  perfection  in  Vryitn'i  A  btalom  and  Ackilffp)ui: 

ie  the  Baht  Ktenry  parody  ol  which  AiinaphaiHe  had  Biveri 
the  patten  in  lua  eiaaulu  oq  Eitrindee,  end  which  Shikeipearc  had 
kaSed  eonewhat  canlnily  In  the  Uidtwmmtr  Ni^i  Drmi,  wu 
effectively  revived  in  the  dulie  of  Bucldncham**  RilHarwl.  In 
France  BgOeau  wulont  held  Is  have  iltained  the  h  fini  nUra  ol  the 
Horatian  Kyle  ia  latire  aod  of  the  mock-heroic,  but  Pope  wu  acKin 
to_*0W  that  lurthcr  f'-'^ri  '  .at  powUe  In  boifa.    The  poliih. 

amnily  id  Aiidi'on  ,in'!  Ih'.-  il  irinf  vH  menly  I^al'launnalion 
of  Swifi:    whik-  Tfi'!  J/>;..  -v  -■'  JyknBta  and  llie  AnMlfU  place 
Ihew  friend  /.:>  jThn   r  in    '■■   ir-l  rank  of  political  Hlirini. 
The  iSth  C' .  :'.jr%  .s .-.  ir  ',,  .1.  ihetEe  of  mire-    StrSovi  podry 


wheBy  rniroeied  bf  ■  coketil  ntiriM,  e  nun  who  ha>  dare 
■niveml  applkalioa  of  Shafterixiry'i  muinl  that  ridicule 
tMofimtb.  TbeworldhadnewbrfonnnaiailiiKontb. 
el  Voltain,  nor  bad  latlre  ever  played  wch  a  pan  ai  a  lie 
'TmrBng  cbanct-  At  a  raaiter  of  iiECHlic  ADckery  he  1 
iiii'piwJ:  hiemaanerieentiRlyhbown:  and  he  it  one  ol  thi 
anneily  miDu]  td  wiftera,  nolwnhHindini  hu  van  oli<i(a<ion>  to 
EnfBih  hmnerin.  etateemen  and  phikmplien.  Enfliih  humaur 
al»  idaved  an  inportantjiart  in  the  literary  rennerat  ion  ol  Gefnuny, 
whn.aIierLwiowudIUbeDer;iaduIonofSwiItandthee«i)'  " 


It  maitefed  by  him.  ibowvd  hov 


imboed  with  Pope  but  1 

upon  raubliibed  nukl*  by  nuking  lo< , — , . , . 

■ub}ecl  of  burleique.   Goethe  and  ScUHtr,  Scott  aod  Wordawoith. 
-—  -~r  al  head,  and  aa  fanafiaatiaa  ealm  ground  m'*~  .i_u^_ 
who  ia  the  iSIh  century  would  hive  been  th 


Bynmid 


n  lenenlly  diffuwd  u  In  the  19th 


Mtiriite,  il  hurried  by  the  qiirit  of  bli  ese  Into  paeiloa  and  dceoip- 
''dd,  bequeathirw.  however,  a  ipleiidid  proof  of  tbe  poedbility  ol 
lylii|mtir«wi^MibUtmtyliihul'u>«o//iMlc<Hnl.  Moorerves 
lecptfiamalyTical  turn;  B^ranEcr,  not  for  the  firrt  time  in  French 
-Hatwa.  mab*  the  Ear  chuuon  the  inatTumeat  of  bitinE^isli 
and  the  duelc  type  ncetvet  fnsh  cunency  from  Aniuett  BarWi. 
Cetnttr.  had  tnbw^neatly  Cnmeidn,  niie  the  poliliea]  pwnphln  to 
lilenry  dig^ty  by  Ihdr  poinaai  arit.  Pmcock  evolvca  a  new  type 
of oevdfroBflHiIudyatAtheidancomedy.  Mim Edaewocth ildni 
the  caalHS  ol  mliie.  and  hlim  AuMen  emioai  her  novcb  with  the 
nnt  eiqidilte  mlltlc  tnka.  WaiUactoa  Irviaf  levivii  the  manner 
of  n>  fpacletor,  and  Tltck  brinfi  inny  and  perBlB(*  to  the  die- 
cmion  of  critical  pnbleoa.  Tail  iiiT  mliili  fiiiiiiie  iiiiiiaai  iiiia 
lepnamiatiwi  of  bk  nation,  the  other  aoatdiKoOt  to  daat.  tnall 
the  channeriMk*  of  hb  lenhu  Thadoay  1)  tbstniaMy  Engliib, 
and  the  faulia  aod  lotUcabicliiadieiwathoaecaptelallyduneler- 
iaiic  of  Britiah  eaciety.  Good  acoat  and  the  peia<itinn  ol  the 
ridiculouaareamalfamatedlnhhn;  blaaatireitathDroiwdy  Brkiah 
anide,  a  liule  over^oUd,  a  little  waatiog  In  fialih,  but  honeit, 
weighty  and  durable.  Foaterlty  moat  (o  to  Urn  f«  the  hoinoun  of 
the  age  of  Victoria,  al  they  ID  to  AddlaoB  lor  tbote  of  AnneV  But 
*■- —  hardly  beloap  to  any  natfc 
I  to  be  a  German  without  bi 

nod  mJadiievDua  eu :  ooi  ns  long  la  eweetcr  ana  nn  cnnnuna  crvo- 
the  apring*  tl  lauj^  and  tear*  peater  than  it  aohed  Tleck-a 
putpoiE  to  aeknowledfe.  la  Urn  the  aatlric  iplrit,  kac  eonlned  tn 
eatabliihed  litceary  Ionia,  aaema  to  cAitaln  uueetiaioed  f  recdooL  to 
wander  where  It  iritl.  nor  have  the  ancient  moddi  been  loOowcd  ilBcn 
by  any  conifclerablemtiiliteiieept  the  Italian  Oiuitl.  Tbe  maclilnery 
enplcniid  by  Uoon  waa  indeeirtianiplaaled  to  Ancrka  by  lamea 
RuadI  LoMdl,  wboae  Kftow  J^gjvrt  ttpniam  pertiapa  tba  hightu 
nonl  levd  yet  ntt«in»rf  t"  ■■tim 

be  pmperly  applied  to  Dicka^  the  ^m  Dhacmr  al  the  odditaea  of 
human  life;  or  to  G«t|e  Eliot,  the  erillc  of  ita  emptineia  when  oot 
Inipired  by  a  ivorthy  piupoiei  or  to  Balaae,  the  painur  of  French 
•cxietyi  or  to  TroDope,  the  ndmr  cf  the  middle  cUen  of  EniUiid. 
11  Sailer  Riarha  coM  be  tennlcd  aa  a  mllre,  Carlyle  would  rank 
among  the  Ecu  of  mtiriita:  .^lut  the  latire.  though  very  obvioua, 
r-riM'T  ['''"'inp^mH  than  iniolree  tbe  coiapDailion.    The  number  of 

r        <i  -    ...|  meril.on  t1ieMhcTbaad,ialefian.    Poole,  in  hia 

I  ojiijiv  (.i^-IcjI  f.ilUifidh'iulini.ranEtbediiniBwithineihauitible 
ir,^';nciiiy  on  a  single  fruitful  idea;  Jerrold'*  comediea  aparUe  with 
J  [Di^r-imt.  ond  hJ«  talea  and  aknchca  ovtfflow  with  quaint  hnmouT; 
Mjlla:k,  in  his  Nat  Kipnilic,  nude  the  raotl  of  penoaal  mimicry. 
iIk:  tciwni  tiicm  of  mdre;  Sanad  Butler  [Ernaaia)  holda  an  in- 
v.TiLrv];  miiiiii  iQiheworld'i  face  with  impecturbaUegianty;  th* 

'.    -'<L-4ii'»>l;i;iltiuh,   One  mnarkaMe  (ealutc  of  the  modem  Bfe 

.      ..     I  -un  ol  caHatnie  Ism.)  with  liuntnn.  (R.  G.) 

MTISFACnoiI  (Lat.  fofu/oHrc,  to  tallify),  RpiratioD  foi 
an  injury  or  offence;  payment,  pccuniaiy  or  otherwiM,  of  a 
debt  at  obUsation;  puticriiUily,  in  law.  iiid  equiuble  doctrine 
of  much  ImpoTtance.  It  may  operate  either  aa  between  itiangera 
or  aa  between  father  and  child.  As  bctweea  strangen:  jt  waa 
taid  down  ia  TalM  v.  Dukt  ef  Sheiatmry,  1J14,  Pr.  Ch.  JM. 
thai  when  a  debtor  bequeitba  to  bia  crcditot  a  legai?  aa  gnat 
u,  or  greater  this  the  debt,  the  legacy  ihall  be  deemed  a  aatlifac- 
lion  of  the  debt.  Thii  rule,  however,  has  EalleD  under  a  conaider- 
able  amount  of  diicredit,  and  very  imail  arcumaLancea  are 
required  to  rebut  the  preiumptioD  of  aatisfactioo.  II  Ihe  debt 
vai  incurred  after  lbs  eieculioa  of  the  will,  there  is  no  lalistsc- 
tion,  nor  it  there  where  tbe  will  giving  the  legacy  contain*  a 
diteclloD  to  pay  debta.  Al  between  pannt  and  child,  the 
docicine  operstea  (a]  ia  the  latitfactian  of  legade*  by  portions, 
and  (b)  of  portions  by  tegadea.  In  the  case  ol  (a),  it  has  been 
laid  doTP  that  where  a  parent,  or  one  acting  in  leca  fveniis, 
gives  a  legacy  to  a  child,  without  alating  the  purpose  for  which 
he  gives  ii,  it  will  be  undenlood  as  a  poiiion;  and  il  the  father 
afterward!  advance  a  portion  on  tbe  marriage  a 
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in  life,  of  that  child,  though  of  less  amount,  it  is  a  satisfaction 
of  the  whole,  or  in  part.  This  application  of  the  doctrineis  based 
on  the  maxim  that  "equality  is  equity,"  as  is  also  the  rule 
(6)  that  where  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  a  parent,  or  <me  in  loco 
pareniiSt  is  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  a  portion  or  provision 
previously  secured  to  the  diild,  a  presumption  arises  that  the 
legacy  was  intended  by  the  parent  as  a  complete  satisfaction. 
In  each  oi  the  above  cases,  of  course,  the  presumption  may  be 
rebutted  by  evidence  of  the  testator's  intentions. 

In  theology,  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  is  the  doctrine  that 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  accepted  by  the  divine  justice  as  a 
substitute  for  the  punishment  due  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
(see  Atonement). 

SATNA,  a  British  station  in  Central  India,  within  the  state 
of  Rewah,  with  a  station  on  the  East  Indian  railway,  xoa  m. 
S.W.  from  Allahabad.  Pop.  (xqoi)  7471.  It  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  political  agent  fw  Baghelkhand,  and  an  important  centre 
of  trade. 

SATPURAf  a  range  of  hills  in  the  centre  of  India.  Beginning 
at  the  lofty  plateau  of  Amarkantak  (about  8  a"  R),  the  range 
extends  westward  almost  to  the  W.  coast  From  Amarkantak  an 
outer  ridge  runs  S.W.  for  about  100  m.  to  a  point  known  as  the 
Saletekxi  hills  in  Balaghat  district.  As  it  proceeds  westward 
the  range  narrows  from  a  broad  tableland  to  two  parallel  ridges 
endoung  the  valley  of  the  Tapti,  as  far  as  the  famous  hill-fortress 
of  Asirgarh.  Beyond  tins  pdnt  the  Khandesh  hills,  which 
separate  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  from  that  of  the  Tapti, 
complete  the  chain  as  far  as  the  Western  Ghats.  The  mean 
elevation  is  about  2500  ft.;  but  the  plateaus  of  Amarkantak 
and  Chauradadar  in  the  east  of  Mandla  district  rise  to  nearly 
3500  ft,  and  many  of  the  peaks  and  some  of  the  taUdands 
exceed  this  altitude.  The  hill  of  Khamla  in  Betul  district  is 
3700  ft,  which  is  also  the  general  hdght  of  the  Chikalda  hills 
overiooking  the  Berar  plain,  while  the  Pachmarhi  hills  east 
of  Betul,  rising  abruptly  from  the  Nerbudda  valley,  culminate 
in  Dhokgarh  at  an  devation  of  4500  ft  Just  east  ci  Asirgarh 
there  is  a  break  in  the  range,  through  whidi  passes  the  railway 
from  Bombay  to  Jubbulpore,  the  devation  at  this  point  bdng 
about  1 940  ft  The  extreme  length  of  the  range  is  about  600  m. ; 
the  breadth,  which  is  xoo  m.  at  its  head  across  Balaghat  and 
Mandla,  diminishes  to  the  narrow  ridges  of  Nimar. 

8ATBAB,  in  andent  geography,  a  "niracian  people,  InhaUting 
part  of  Mount  Pangaeus  between  the  rivers  Nestus  (Mesta)  and 
Strymon  (Struma).  According  to  Herodotus,  they  were  inde- 
pendent in  his  time,  and  had  never  been  conquaed  within  the 
memory  of  num.  They  dwdt  on  lofty  mountains  covered  with 
forests  and  snow,  and  on  the  highest  of  these  was  an  orade  of 
Dionysus,  whose  utterances  were  delivered  by  a  priestess.  They 
were  the  chief  workers  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  district 
Herodotus  is  the  only  andent  writer  who  mentions  the  Satrae, 
and  Tomaschek  regards  the  name  not  as  that  of  a  people  but  of 
the  warlike  nobility  among  the  Thradan  Dii  and  BessL  J.  E. 
Harrison  and  others  identify  them  with  the  Satyri  (Satyrs),  the 
attendants  and  companions  of  Dionysus  in  his  revels,  and  also 
with  the  Centaurs.  The  name  Satrokentae,  a  Thradan  tribe 
according  to  Hecataeus  (quoted  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium), 
seems  to  support  the  second  identification. 

See  Herodotus  vii.  1 10-112;  J.  E.  Harrison,  ProUgomena  to  Greek 
Rdigion  (1903),  p.  379;  W.  Tomaacheck.  Die  alten  fkraker  (1893). 

SATRAP [Ptrs.  Kkskatrape:9an,i.€,^  protector  (superintendent) 
of  the  country  (or  district),"  Heb.  sakkshadrapaHf  Gr.  iifurp&wtft 
(insc.  of  Miletus,  SUxungsber,  BerL  Ak.  1900,  Z12),  I|ai5pavc6bw 
(insc.  of  M^asa,  Dittcnberger,  SyUoget  95),  l^rp&writ  (insc  of 
MylasaLebasiii.388,Theopompp.  xxi),  shortened  into  crarp&nir], 
in  ancient  history,  the  name  given  by  the  Persians  to  the  governors 
of  the  provinces.  By  the  earlier  Greek  authors  (Herodotus, 
Tbucydides  and  often  in  Xenophon)  it  is  rendered  by  ^npxof 
"lieutenant,  governor,"  in  the  documents  from  Babylonia 
and  Egypt  and  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  by  pakkct  '*  governor  "; 
and  the  satrap  Mazaeus  of  Ci^da  and  Syria  in  the  time  of  Darius 
III.  and  Alexander  (Arrian  iii.  8)  caUs  himsdf  on  his  coins 
"  Mazdai,  who  is  [placed]  over  the  country  beyond  the  Euphrates 


and  CQida."  Cyrus  the  Great  divided  Us  empire  into  provinces; 
a  definitive  organization  was  given  by  Darius,  who  established 
twenty  great  satrapies  and  fixed  their  tribute  (Herodot.  iii.  89  sqq.) 
The  satrap  was  the  head  of  the  administration  of  his  province; 
he  collected  the  taxes,  controUed  the  local  ofi&cials  and  the  subject 
tribes  and  dties,  and  was  the  supreme  judge  of  the  province  to 
whose  "chair"  (Nehem.  iii  7)  every  dvU  and  criminal  case 
could  be  brought  He  was  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  roads 
(d.  Xenophon,  Anab.  L  9.  13),  and  had  to  put  down  brigands 
and  rebds.  He  was  assisted  by  a  council  of  Persians,  to  which 
also  provincials  were  admitted;  and  was  controlled  by  a  royal 
secretary  and  by  emissaries  of  the  king  (tap.  the  "  eye  of  the 
king")*  The  regular  army  of  his  province  and  the  fortresses 
were  independent  of  him  and  commanded  by  royal  officers^  but 
he  was  allowed  to  have  troops  in  his  own  service  (in  later  times 
mostly  Greek  mercenaries).  The  great  provinces  were  divided 
into  many  smaller  districts,  the  governors  of  which  are  also 
called  satraps  and  hyparchs.  The  distiibution  of  the  great 
satrapies  was  changed  occasionally,  and  often  two  of  them  were 
^ven  to  the  same  man.  When  the  empire  decayed,  the  satraps 
often  enjoyed  practical  independence,  especially  as  it  became 
customary  to  appoint  them  also  as  generals  in  chief  of  thdr  army 
district,  contrary  to  the  original  rule.  Hence  rebdlions  of 
satn^  became  frequent  from  the  middle  of  the  sth  century; 
under  Artaxerxes  IL  occasionally  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria  was  in  open  rebellion.  The  last  great  rebdlions  were 
put  down  by  Artaxerxes  IIL  The  satrapic  administration  was 
retained  by  Alexander  and  his  successors,  espedally  in  the 
Sdeudd  empire,  where  the  satrap  generally  is  designated  as 
stratepu;  but  their  provinces  were  much  smaller  than  under 
the  PersianSb 

In  later  times  the  cult  of  a  god  Satrapes  occurs  in  Syrian 
inscriptions  from  Palmyra  and  the  Hauran;  by  Pausanias  vi 
25,  6,  Satrapes  is  mentioned  as  the  name  of  a  god  who  had  a 
statue  and  a  cult  in  Elis  and  is  identified  with  Korybas.  The 
origin  of  this  god  is  obscure;  perhaps  it  arose  from  a  cult  con- 
nected with  a  statue  or  a  tomb  of  some  satrap. 

See  further  under  Persia:  Ancient  History^  fnmi  the  Achaemenid 
period  onwards,  and  works  there  quoted  (eqiedally  section  v.  1 2). 

(En.  M.) 

SATRICUM  (mod.  Conea)^  an  andent  town  of  Latium,  situated 
some  30  m.  to  Uie  S.E.  of  Rome,  in  a  low-lying  region  to  the  S.  of 
the  Alban  Hills,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  It  was 
accessible  direct  from  Rome  by  a  road  running  more  or  less 
paralld  to  the  Via  Appia,  to  the  S.W.  of  it  It  is  said  to  have 
been  an  Alban  colony:  it  was  a  member  of  the  Latin  ksgue 
of  499  B.C  and  became  Volsdan  in  488.  It  was  several  times 
won  and  lost  by  the  Romans,  and  twice  destroyed  by  fire.  After 
346  B.C  we  hear  of  it  only  in  connexion  with  the  temple  of  Mater 
Matuta.  A.  Nibby  {Analisi  detta  carta  dd  dintorni  di  Roma, 
Rome,  X848,  iii  64)  was  the  first  to  fix  the  site  upon  the  low  hall, 
surrounded  by  tufa  diffs,  on  which  were  still  scanty  remains  of 
walling  in  rectangular  blocks  of  the  same  materisl,  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  farm-house  of  Conca.  One  mile  W.N.W.,  on  the 
hill  above  Le  Ferriere,  remains  of  an  archaic  temple,  ascribed  to 
Mater  Matuta,  were  discovered  by  excavationin  X896.  The  work 
was  b^gtm  under  the  direction  of  Professor  H.  Grafllot  Qi  the 
University  of  Bordeaux,  member  of  the  French  Schod  of  Rome, 
but  after  two  weeks'  work  was  suspended  by  order  of  the  Italian 
government,  and  then  resumed  under  the  supervision  of  thdr 
own  officials.  The  objects  discovered  are  in  the  Museo  di  Papa 
Giulio  at  Rome  Another  Satricum  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Liris,  not  far  from  Arpinum. 

See  H.  Graillot  in  Milanges  de  rScoUfranffiiu  de  Rome  (1896).  131 : 
and  Notiaie  degli  scavi  (1896),  passim.  (T.  As.) 

SATSUMA  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  bdonging  to  Japan, 
lying  westward  of  the  province  of  Satsuma  (3X*  40^  N.  and  X29* 
40'  E.).  The  two  prindpal  are  Kami-Koshiki-sbima  (24!  m.  by 
5I)  and  Shimo-Koshiki-shima  (8}  m.  by  $\). 

SATTBRLBS;  WALTER  (1844-1908),  American  ^gure  and 
genre  painter,  was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  the  x8th  of 
January  1844.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  University  in  1863, 
studied  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  with  Edwin 
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White,  In  New  York,  and  in  1878^x879  under  L6on  Bonnat 
in  Paris.  He  fint  exhibited  at  the  National  Academy  in  1868, 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Academy  in  1879,  and  received  its 
Thomas  B.  Clarke  prize  in  1886.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  '.Vater  Cobr  Society  and  of  the  New  York  Etching 
Qabr  and  was  an  excellent  teacher.  Satterlee  died  in  Brooklyn 
00  the  28th  of  May  1908.  Among  his  favourite  subjects  were 
Arab  life  and  figures  in  the  costume  of  the  colonial  period. 

SATUBM  [Satuknus],  a  god  of  ancient  Italy,  whom  the 
Romans,  and  till  recently  the  modems,  identified  with  the  Greek 
god  Cronus. 

X.  Cronus  was  the  yoimgest  of  the  Titans,  the  children  of  Sky 
(Uranus)  and  Earth  (Gaea).  Besides  the  Titans,  Sky  and  Earth 
had  other  children,  the  Cyclopes  and  the  Hundred-banders. 
When  the  Cyclopes  and  the  Hundred-banders  proved  trouble- 
some. Sky  thrust  them  back  into  the  bosom  of  Earth.  This  vexed 
Earth,  and  she  called  on  her  sons  to  avenge  her  on  their  father 
Sky.  They  all  shrank  from  the  deed  save  Cronus,  who  waylaid 
and  mutiUted  lus  father  with  a  sickle  or  curved  sword.  From 
the  drops  of  blood  which  fell  to  the  earth  sprang  the  Furies  and 
the  Giants.  Cronus  now  reigned  in  room  of  Sky.  His  wife  was 
Rhea,  who  was  also  his  sister,  being  a  daughter  of  Sky  and  Earth. 
Sky  and  Earth  had  foretold  to  Cronus  that  he  would  be  deposed 
by  one  erf  his  own  children,  so  he  swallowed  them  one  after  another 
as  soon  as  they  were  born.  Thus  he  devoured  Hestia,  Demeter, 
Hera,  Hades  and  Poseidon.  But  when  Rhea  had  brought  forth 
Zeus,  the  youngest,*  she  wrapped  up  a  stone  in  swaddling  clothes 
and  gave  it  to  Cronus,  who  swallowed  it  instead  of  the  babe. 
When  Zeus,  who  had  been  hidden  in  Crete,  grew  up,  he  gave  his 
father  a  dose  which  compeUed  him  to  disgttge  first  the  stone  and 
then  the  chikiren  whom  he  had  swallowed.  The  stone  was 
preserved  at  Delphi;  every  day  it  was  anointed  and  on  festivals 
it  was  crowned  with  wool.  Zeus  and  his  brothers  now  rebelled 
against  Cronus,  and  after  a  ten  years'  struggle  they  were  victori- 
ous. Cronus  and  the  Titans  were  thrust  down  to  Tartarus, 
where  they  wero  guarded  by  the  Hundred-banders.  According 
to  others,  Cronus  was  removed  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  where 
he  ruled  ovtx  the  departed  heroes,  judging  them  in  conjunction 
with  Rhadamanthus.  Plutarch  (De  Def.  Orac.  x8)  mentions 
a  story  that  the  dethroned  monarob  of  the  gods  slept  on  an  island 
of  the  northern  seas  guarded  by  Briareus  and  surrounded  by  a 
train  of  attendant  divinities.  'Die  reign  of  Cronus  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  golden  age,  when  men  lived  like  gods,  free  from 
toil  and  grief  and  the  weakness  of  old  age  (for  death  was  like 
sleep);  and  the  earth  brought  forth  abundantly  without  cultiva- 
tion. There  are  few  traces  of  the  worship  of  Cronus  in  Greece. 
Pausanias,  in  his  description  of  Greece,  mentions  only  one  temple 
of  Cronus;  it  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  and  was 
sacred  to  Cronus  and  Rhea  jointly.  The  Athenians  celebrated 
an  annual  festival  in  his  honour  on  the  xath  of  Hecatombaeon. 
A  mountain  at  Olympia  was  called  after  him,  and  on  its  top 
annual  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  at  the  spring  equinox. 

The  idea  that  Cronus  was  the  god  of  time  aeems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  simple  confusion  between  the  words  Cronus  and  Chronus 
C  time  '*)•  Curtius  derives  Cronus  from  the  root  Ara,  meaning  "  to 
accomplish."  Cronus  may  have  been  a  sod  of  some  aboriginalhalf- 
sava^  tribe  which  the  Greeks  conquered.  Hence  the  savage  traits 
in  hts  legend,  his  conquest  by  Zeus  and  the  scanty  traces  of  his 
wQcship  m  Greece.  The  myth  of  the  mutilation  of  5ky  by  Cronus 
may  be  a  particular  form  of  the  widespread  story  ot  the  violent 
sepaiation  of  Sky  and  Earth  by  one  of  their  children.  Other  forms 
of  this  mirth  are  found  in  New  2Iealand,  India  and  China.  Parallels 
to  the  swallowing  and  disgorging  incident  are  to  be  found  in  the  folk* 
lore  of  Bushmen,  Kaffres,  Basutos,  Indians  of  Guiana  and  Eskimo. 

s.  Saturn  and  his  wife  Ops  were  amongst  the  oldest  deities 

of  aadent  Italy.    He  is  said  to  have  had  an  altar  at  the  foot  of 

the  Capitol  b^ore  Rome  was  founded.    Saturn  was  a  god  of 

agriculture,  his  name  being  derived  from  serere,  "to  sow."* 

The  identification  of  Saturn  with  Cronus'  gave  rise  to  the  legend 

that  after  his  deposition  by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  Saturn  wandered  to 

>  So  Hesaod.  But,  according  to  Homer,  Zeus  was  the  eldest  of  the 
childRtt  of  Cronus  and  Rhea. 

*  He  was  also  known  by  the  epithet  of  Stercutus  or  Sterculius.  the 
god  of  fertilising  manure. 

*  Croons  himsdf  was  a  harvest  god  under  one  of  his  aspects. 


Italy,  where  he  ruled  as  kmg  in  the  golden  age  and  gave  the  name 
Satumia  to  the  country.*  Janus,  another  of  the  most  ancient 
gods  of  Italy,  is  said  to  have  welcomed  him  to  Rome,  and  here 
he  settled  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  which  was  called  after  him 
the  Saturoian  Hill.  His  temple  stood  at  the  ascent  from  the 
Forum  to  the  Capitol  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  Rome, 
but  the  eight  remaining  columns  of  the  temple  probably  formed 
a  portion  of  a  new  tem^  built  in  the  imperial  times.  Ihe  image 
of  Saturn  in  this  temple  had  woollen  bands  fastened  round  its 
feet  all  the  year  through,  except  at  the  festival  of  the  Saturnalia; 
the  object  of  the  biwds  was  probably  to  detain  the  deity. 
Similarly  there  was  a  fettered  image  of  Enyalius  (the  War  God) 
at  Sparta,  and  at  Athens  the  image  of  Victory  had  no  wings, 
lest  she  might  fly  away.  The  mode  of  sacrifice  at  this  temple 
was  so  far  peculiar  that  the  head  of  the  sacrificer  was  bare  as  in 
the  Greek  ritual,  instead  of  being  covered,  as  was  the  usual 
Roman  practice.  Legend  said  that  the  Greek  ritual  was  intro- 
duced by  Hercules,  who  at  the  same  time  abolished  the  human 
sacrifices  previously  offered  to  Saturn.  Others  said  that  the 
rule  had  been  observed  by  the  Pelasgians  before.  Under  or 
behind  the  temple  was  the  Roman  treasury,  in  which  the  archives 
as  well  as  the  treasures  of  the  state  were  preserved.  Dionysius 
Halicamassensis  {Ani.  Rom.  i.  34)  tells  that  there  were  many 
sanctuaries  of  Saturn  in  Italy  and  that  many  towns  and  places, 
especially  mountains,  were  called  after  him.  The  oldest  national 
form  of  verse  was  known  as  the  Saturoian.  Like  many  other 
figures  in  Roman  mythology,  Saturn  is  said  to  have  vanished 
at  last  from  earth.  His  emblem  was  a  sickle.  The  substitution 
of  a  great  scythe  for  the  sickle,  and  the  addition  of  wings  and  an 
hour-glass,  aro  modem.*  Ops  ("  plenty  ")i  ^c  oi  Saturn,  was 
an  earth-goddess,  as  appears  from. the  custom  observed  by  her 
suppliants  of  sittmg  and  carefully  touching  the  earth  while  they 
made  their  vows  to  her.  As  goddess  of  crops  and  the  harvest 
she  was  called  Consiva,  and  under  this  name  had  a  sanctuary 
at  Rome,  to  which  only  the  Vestals  and  the  priest  were  admitted. 
As  Saturn  was  identified  in  later  times  with  Cronus,  so  was  Ops 
with  Rhea.  Another  goddess  mentioned  as  wife  of  Saturn  was 
Lua,  a  goddess  of  barrenness.  She  was  one  of  the  deities  to  whom 
after  a  victory  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  wero  sometimes  dedicated 
and  burned. 

S<UunuUia. — ^This,  the  great  festival  of  Satura,  was  celebrated 
on  the  19th,  but  after  Canar's  reform  of  the  calendar  on  the  17th, 
of  December.  Augustus  decreed  that  the  t7th  should  be  sacred  to 
Satura  and  the  19th  to  Ops.*  Henceforwud  it  appears  that  the 
17th  and  18th  were  devoted  to  the  Saturnalia,  and  the  iQth  and 
20th  to  the  Opalia,  a  festival  of  Ops.'  Caligula  added  a  filth  day, 
"  the  day  of  youth'*  {dies  juoenalis),  devoted  no  doubt  to  the 
sports  of  the  young.  But  in  popular  usage  the  festival  lasted  seven 
(uys.  The  woollen  fetters  were  taken  from  the  feet  of  the  image  of 
Saturn,  and  each  man  offered  a  pig.  During  the  festival  schools  were 
closed;  no  war  was  declared  or  battle  fought;  no  punishment  was 
inflicted.  In  place  of  the  toga  an  undress  garment  (synthesis)  was 
worn.  Distinctions  of  rank  were  laid  aside:  slaves  sat  at  table 
with  their  masters  or  were  waited  on  by  them,  and  the  utmost 
freedom  of  speech  was  allowed  them.  Gambling  with  dice,  at  other 
times  illegal,  was  now  permitted.*  All  classes  exchanged  gifts,  the 
commonest  being  wax  tapers  and  clay  dolls.  These  dolls  were 
especially  given  to  children,  and  the  makers  of  them  held  a  re^Iar 
fair  at  this  time.  Varro  thought  these  dolls  represented  onginal 
sacrifices  of  human  beings  to  the  infernal  god.  There  was,  as  we  nave 
seen,  a  tradition  that  human  sacrifices  were  once  offered  to  Satura, 
and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Cronus  and  Satura  to  a 
cruel  Phoenician  Baal,  to  whom,  e.g.  children  were  sacrificed  at 
Carthage.  The  Cronus  to  whom  human  sacrifices  are  said  to  have 
been  offered  in  Rhodes  was  probably  a  Baal,  for  there  are  traces  of 
Phoenician  worship  in  Rhodes.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
Saturnalia  was  originally  a  celebration  of  the  winter  solstice.   Heooe 

*  He  u  said  to  have  taught  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  agriculture, 
the  art  of  navigation  and  the  use  of  stamped  pieces  of  metal  for 
money. 

*  During  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  Satura  was  one  of 
the  chief  popular  di^anities  of  northern  Africa,  representing  the 
Carthaginian  Baal  under  the  title  of  Dominus  Saturous;  see  Toutain, 
De  Satumi  dei  in  Africa  Romana  cvltu  (1894). 

*  There  was  also  a  special  febtival,  Opcconnva,  on  Aug.  25. 

'  The  fourth  day  of  the  festival  was  added  by  some  one  unknown. 

*  It  is  curious  to  find  a  similar  rule  with  a  similar  exception  m 
Nepal  See  H.  A.  Oldfield,  Sketches  from  Nepal,  vol.U.  pp.  ^53  ><1- 
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the  leeend  that  it  was  Instituted  by  Romulus  under  the  name  of  the 
Brumalia  (ArioMa*  winter  lolstioe).  The  promittenoe  given  to 
candles  at  the  festival  points  to  the  custom  of  making  a  new  fire  at 
this  time.  The  custom  of  solemnly  idndUng  fires  at  the  summer 
solstice  (Eve  of  St  John)  has  prevailed  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
notably  m  Germany,  and  there  are  traces  (of  which  the  yule-lo^  b 
one)  01  the  observance  of  a  similar  custom  at  the  winter  solstice. 
In  andent  Mexico  a  new  fire  was  kindled,  amid  great  rejoicings,  at 
the  end  of  tvery  period  of  fifty-two  years. 

The  designation  of  the  planets  by  the  names  of  gjods  is  at  least  as 
old  as  the  4th  century  b.c.  The  first  certain  mention  of  the  star  of 
Cronus  (Saturn)  b  in  Aristotle  (Hetaphysiet,  p.  1073  b.  35).  The 
name  also  occurs  in  the  Epmamts  (p.  9S7  b),  a  dialogue  of  uncertain 
date,  wrongly  ascribed  to  Plato.  In  Latin,  Cicero  (1st  century  b.c.) 
b  the  first  author  who  speaks  of  the  p>anet  Saturn.  The  application 
of  the  name  Saturn  to  a  day  of  the  week  {Satumi  dies,  Saturday) 
b  fint  found  in  TibuUus  (L  3, 18).  (J-  G.  Fa.  i  X.) 

SATURN,  in  astronomy,  the  sixth  major  planet  in  the  order 
of  dbtance  from  the  sun,  and  the  most  dbtant  one  known 
before  the  discovery  of  Uranus  In  1781.  Its  symbol  b^.  Its 
periodic  time  b  somewhat  less  than  30  years,  and  the  interval 
between  oppositions  b  from  x  2  to  13  days  greater  than  a  year. 
It  appears  as  a  star  of  at  least  the  first  magnitude,  but  varies 
much  in  brightness  with  its  orbital  position,  owing  to  the  varying 
phases  of  its  rings.  It  seems  to  resemble  Jupiter  in  its  physical 
constitution,  but  the  belts  and  doud-like  features  so  conspicuous 
on  that  planet  are  so  faint  on  Saturn  that  they  can  be  seen  only 
in  a  general  way  as  a  slight  mottling.  In  colour  the  planet  has 
a  warmish  tint,  not  disitfmilar  to  that  of  Arcturus.  Its  density 
b  the  smallest  known  among  the  planets,  being  only  o>X3  that 
of  the  earth,  and  therefore  less  than  that  of  water. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  dbtinguishing  any  Individual 
feature,  the  rotation  of  the  planet  has  been  observed  only  on  a 
few  rare  occasions  when  a  temporary  bright  spot  appeared  and 
continued  during  several  days.  The  first  observation  of  such  a 
spot  was  made  by  the  elder  Herschel,  who  derived  a  rotation 
period  of  xo  h.  x6  m.  In  December  1876  a  bright  spot  appeared 
near  the  equator  of  the  planet,  which  was  observed  by  Asaph 
Hall  at  Wa^ngton  for  more  than  a  month.  It  gradually  spread 
out  in  longitude,  and  finally  faded  away.  The  time  of  rotation 
found  by  Hall  was  10  h.  14  m.  24  s.  A  third  spot  appeared  in  1903 
on  the  northern  henmphere,  and  had  a  rotation  period  of  about 
xo  h.  38  m.  The  deviation  of  thb  period  from  the  others  indicates 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  and  the  sun,  the  time  of  rotation 
b  least  at  the  equator,  and  increases  toward  the  poles.  Both 
from  thb  difference  and  from  the  appearance  presented  by  the 
planet  it  is  clear  that  the  vbible  surface  is  not  a  solid,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mars,  but  consists  of  a  layer  of  cloudy  or  vaporous  matter, 
which  conceab  from  view  the  solid  body  of  the  planet,  if  any  Such 
exists.  Owing  to  the  rspid  rotation  the  figure  of  the  disk  b 
markedly  elliptical,  but  when,  owing  to  the  rings  being  seen 
edgewise,  the  entire  disk  b  visible,  the  latter  sometimes  seems 
to  have  the  form  of  a  square  with  its  edges  rounded  off.  Thb 
may  be  an  illusion. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  associated  with  Saturn  b  its 
magnificent  system  of  ring  and  satellites.  The  former  is  unique 
in  the  solar  system.  The  ring,  the  seeming  ends  of  which  were 
first  seen  by  Galileo  as  handles  to  the  planet,  was  for  some  time 
a  mystery.  After  Galileo  had  seen  it  at  one  or  two  oppositions, 
it  faded  from  sight,  a  result  which  we  now  know  was  due  to  the 
advance  of  the  planet  in  its  orbit,  bringing  our  line  of  sight 
edgeways  to  the  ring.  When  it  reappeaired,  Galileo  seems  to 
have  abandoned  telescopic  observation,  but  the  "ansae"  of 
Saturn  remained  a  subject  of  study  through  a  generation  of  hb 
successors  without  any  solution  of  their  mystery  being  reached. 
The  truth  was  at  length  worked  out  in  1656  by  Huygens,  who 
first  circulated  his  solution  in  the  form  of  an  anagram.  When 
arranged  in  order  the  letters  read: 

"  Annulo  dngitur  tenui,  piano,  nusquam  oohaerentc,  ad  eclipticam 
indinato." 

Thb  designation  of  a  plain  thin  ring  surrounding  the  planet, 
but  disconnected  from  it,  and  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  b  accurate 
and  as  complete  as  the  means  of  observation  permitted. 

The  varying  phases  presented  by  the  ring  arise  from  its  having  an 
inclination  of  27*  to  the  orbit  of  the  planet,  while  its  plane  remains 


invariable  in  direction  as  the  planet  performs  its  orUtal  revotntioai 
There  are  therefore  two  opposite  poinu  of  the  orbit,  at  each  of 
which  the  plane  of  the  ring  passes  through  the  sun,  and  b  seen  aeaHy 
edgeways  from  the  earth.  At  the  two  intermediate  points  the  ring  is 
seen  as  opened  out  at  an  angle  of  27*.  The  apparent  illuminated 
surface  which  it  then  presents  to  us  exceeds  that  presented  by  the 
planet,  so  that  the  br^htness  of  the  entire  system  to  tne  naked  eye 
IS  more  than  double. 

In  1665  WilUam  Ball  or  Balle,  joint-founder  and  firrt  treasurer  of 
the  Royal  Sodety,  discovered  that  the  ring  was  apparently  Conned 
of  two  concentric  rings,  sepaiated  by  a  fine  dark  tine.  Thb  was 
afterwards  independently  discovered  W  G.  D.  Cassini  at  the  Fsrb 
Observatory.  As  the  tdMOope  was  improved,  yet  other  shaded 
lines  concentric  with  the  ring  itsdf  were  lound.  These  were  some- 
times regarded  as  divisions,  but  if  they  are  such  they  are  by  po 
means  complete  and  sharp.  The  univtraal  rule  b  that,  if  we  coo- 
sider  any^  portion  of  the  ring  contained  between  two  dreles  con- 
centric with  the  ring  itsdf,  the  general  aspect  and  brightness  of  thb 
circular  portion  are  alike  through  its  whole  drcumfereaoe.  That  b 
to  say,  if  the  bri^tness  of  different  parts  of  the  ring  be  compared, 
it  b  found  to  be  constant  when  the  parts  compared  are  equally 
distant  from  the  centre,  but  subject  to  variation  as  we  pass  from  the 
drcumferenoe  towards  the  centre.  The  inner  and  broader  of  the 
two  rings  b  brightest  near  the  outer  part  and  shades  off  toward  the 
planet,  gradually  at  firrt,  and  more  rapidly  afterwards.  lu  inner 
portion  is  so  dark  that  it  was  at  one  time  recarded  as  separate,  ami 
called  the  "  crape  '*  or  "  dusky  "  ring.  Thb  supposed  discovery 
of  an  inner  ring  was  made  independently  by  W.  R.  Dawes  of  Fnriand 
and  G.  P.  Bond  of  the  Harvard  Observatory,  though  J.  G.  GaUe  at 
Beriin  noticed  the  actual  appearance  at  an  earlier  date.  The  motw 
powerful  telescopes  of  the  present  time  show  thb  dusky  ring  to  be 
continuous  with  the  inner  portions  of  the  main  ring,  and  tnnipareat. 
at  teost  near  its  inner  ed^. 

The  physical  constitution  of  the  rings  b  unlike  that  of  any  other 
object  in  the  solar  system.  They  are  not  formed  of  a  ooottnuous 
mass  of  solid  or  liqui^natter,  but  of  discrete  particles  of  unknown 
minuteness,  probablj^widdy  separated  in  propottion  to  their 
individual  volumes,  yet  so  dose  as  to  appear  continuous  when 
viewed  from  the  earth.  This  constitution  was  first  divined  by 
CasMni  eariy  in  the  iSth  century.  But,  although  the  ImpossilHlity 
that  a  continuous  ring  could  surround  a  planet  without  failing  vpoo 
it  was  shown  by  Laplace,  and  must  have  been  evident  to  all  in- 
vestigators in  celestial  mechanics,  Casdni's  explanation  was  for- 
gotten until  1848.  In  that  year  James  Clerk  Maxwdl,  in  an  essay 
which  was  the  first  to  gain  the  newly-founded  Adams  prise  of  the 
university  of  Cambrid^,  made  an  exhaustive  mathonatical  in- 
vestigation of  the  satdhte  constitution,  showing  that  it  ahsoe  could 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  stability.  Although  thb  demonstfatioa 
placed  the  subject  beyond  doubt,  it  was  of  great  interest  when 
I.  E.  Keeler  at  the  Allegheny  Observatory  proved  thb  constitutioa 
by  spectroscomc  observation  in  ifljos*  He  found  by  measuring  the 
velocity  of  different  parts  of  the  nng  to  or  from  the  earth  that,  as 
we  pass  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  regions  of  the  ring,  the  vdodty 
of  revolution  around  the  planet  increases,  each  concentric  portion  of 
the  ring  having  the  speed  belonging  to  a  satellite  revolving  in  a 
circular  orbit  at  the  same  distance  from  the  planet. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  rings  b  that  they  are  so  thin  as  to 
dude  measurement  and  neariy  cfisappear  from  view  when  seen 
edgeways  even  in  powerful  telescopes.  As  thb  can  happen  only  at 
the  rare  moments  when  the  plane  of  the  ring  passes  accniatdy 
through  the  earth,  precise  observations  of  the  phenomenon  with 
powerful  telescopes  are  few.  But  before  or  after  the  epochs  at  whidi 
the  plane  passes  through  the  sun,  there  b  sometimes  a  period  of 
several  weeks,  during  which  the  sun  shines  on  one  face  01  the  ring 
while  the  other  is  presented  to  the  earth.  In  October  1907  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  rings  was  studied  by  W.  W.  Campbell 
4t  the  Lick  Observatory,  and  E.  E.  Barnaid  at  the  Yerkes  Ob- 
servatory. The  position  of  the  ring  as  seen  against  the  planet  b 
marked  by  a  dark  line  stretching  across  the  e(]uator,  which  b  the 
thin  shadow  of  the  ring,  <mi  which  the  sun  shines  at  a  very  acute 
angle. 

An  interesting  question  stQl  open'  b  the  nature  of  the  so-called 
divisions  of  the  rings.  Are  these  dividons  real  or  are  they  simply 
apparent,  arising  from  a  darker  colour  in  the  matter  which  composee 
them?  In  the  case  of  the  sharpest  and  best-known  division,  to 
which  the  name  of  Casnni  has  Seen  given  from  its  first  observer, 
there  WDuM  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  divinon  b  real.  But 
there  b  some  doubt  in  the  case  of  the  other  divisions.  While  many 
excdlent  observers  have  sometimes  thought  they  saw  a  complete 
separation  between  the  bright  and  the  crape  rings,  no  such  pheno- 
menon has  been  seen  in  the  great  telescopes  of  our  times,  and  it  b 
almost  certain  that  the  dark  colour  of  the  crape  ring  arises  merely 
from  its  tenuity  and  transparency.  From  Barnard's  observation  of 
the  passage  of  Japetus  through  the  shadow  of  Saturn  and  its  rings 
it  appears  that  the  transparency  gradually  diminishes  from  the 
centre  of  this  ring  to  its  line  of  junction  with  the  bright  ring.  If 
there  should  ever  oe  a  transit  of  Saturn  oentrdly  past  a  bright  star, 
many  questions  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  rings  may  be  settled  by 
notinjK  the  times  at  which  the  star  was  seen  through  the  diviMOOS  01 
the  nng. 
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Saiettites  of  Solum, 
fa  SttXTounded  1^  a  tystem  of  nine  or  (perhaps)  ten 
ntcUites.  Tlie  brightest  of  these  was  discovered  by  Huygens 
in  1665  iriiile  pursuing  bb  studies  of  the  ring.  The  following 
table  shows  the  napws,  distances,  times  of  revolution,  discoverer 
and  date  of  discovery  of  the  nine  whose  oibits  are  weU  established : 


KaoK. 

Dis- 
tance. 

Periodic 
Time. 

Disco  war. 

Date  of 
Discovery. 

1  Mimas 
a  Enodadus 
aTcthya      . 

4  DkMK. 

SRhea  .     „ 
STitan  .     . 

7  Hyperion  . 

8  lapetn*    . 
9Pboefae     . 

3-1 

4.0 

8-9 
20-5 

25-1 

59-6 

209-3 

0  23 

1  9 

1  21 

2  18 
4   12 

15  23 

21       7 
546    12 

W.Henchel 
aD.'QM8ini 

Huygens 
W.  d  Bond 
J.  D.  Casrini 
W.  H.  Pickering 

1789,  Sept.  17 
1789,  Aug.  28 
1684,  March 
i684,Masdi 
•1672,  Dec  23 
1655,  Mar.  25 
1848,  Sept.  16 
1671,  October 
1898,  August 

The  five  inner  satellites  seem  to  form  a  class  by,  themselves,  of 
which  the  distinguishing  feature  is  that  the  orbits  are  so  nearly 
drcttlar  that  no  eccentricity  has  been  certainly  detected  in  them, 
and  that  the  pbues  of  their  orbits  coincide  with  that  of  the  ring 
and,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  the  plane  of  the  planet's  equator. 
Thus,  so  far  as  the  position  of  the  planes  of  rotation  and  revolu- 
tion axe  concerned,  the  system  keeps  together  as  if  it  were  rigid. 
This  results  from  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  various  bodies. 
A  remarkable  feature  of  this  inner  system  is  the  near  approach 
to  commensoxability  in  the  periods  of  revolution.  The  period 
of  Tethys  is  nearly  double  that  of  Mimas,  and  the  period  of 
Enceladus  nearly  double  that  of  Dione.  The  residt  of  this  near 
ai^woach  to  commensurability  is  a  wide  libration  in  the  longi- 
tndes  of  the  satellites,  having  periods  very  long  compared  with 
the  times  of  revolution. 

Each  of  the  four  outer  satellites  has  some  q)ecial  feature  of 
interest.  Utan  is  much  the  brightest  of  all  and  has  therefore 
been  most  accurately  observed.  Hyperion  is  so  small  as  to  be 
visible  only  in  a  powerful  telescope,  and  has  a  quite  eccentric 
orbit.  Its  time  of  revolution  is  almost  commensurable  with  that 
of  Titan,  the  ratio  of  the  period  being  3  to  4.  The  result  is  that 
the  major  axis  of  the  orbit  of  Hyperion  has  a  retrograde  motion 
ot  18^  40'  annually,  of  such  a  character  that  the  conjunction 
of  the  two  satellites  always  occurs  near  the  apocentre  of  the  orbit, 
when  the  distance  of  the  orbit  from  that  of  Titan  is  the  greatest. 
This  is  among  the  most  interesting  phenonena  of  celestial 
mcdianics.  Japctus  has  the  peculiarity  of  always  appearing 
better  when  seen  to  the  west  of  the  planet  than  when  seen 
to  the  east.  This  is  explained  by  the  supposition  that,  like  our 
moon,  this  satellite  always  presents  the  same  face  to  the  central 
body,  and  is  darker  in  colour  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

la  stodj-ing  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  sky  In  the  ndghbour* 
hood  of  Saturn,  taken  at  the  branch  Harvard  observatory  at  Are- 
aotpa.  f^eru,  W.  H.  Pkkering  found  on  each  of  thnee  plates  a  very 
sunt  star  which  was  missing  on  the  other  two.  He  concluded  that 
these  wefe  the  images  d  a  Mtetlite  moving  around  the  planet.  The 
latter  was  then  entering  the  Millcy  Way,  where  minute  stars  were  so 
somerous  that  it  was  not  easy  to  confirm  the  discovery.  When  the 
phuiet  be^n  to  emerge  f^om  the  Milky  Way  no  difficulty  was  found 
m  rdocatmg  the  object,  and  proving  that  it  was  a  ninth  satellite. 
Its  motion  was  found  to  be  retrograde,  a  conclusion  confirmed  "by 
Fiaak  E.  Ross.  This  phenomenon  may  be  regarded  as  unique  in 
the  sdar  system,  for,  although  the  motion  of  the  satellite  of  Neptune 
fafctrqgrsdtt  it  ts  the  ocly  known  satellite  of  that  planet. 


Another  extremely  faint  satellite  has  probably  been  established 
by  Pidcering,  bur  its  orbit  b  stUl  in  some  doubt. 

The  condusfens  from  the  spectrum  of  Saturn,  and  numerical 
partioilam  relating  to  the  planet,  are  found  in  the  article  PLAiraT. 

The  planes  of  tne  orbits  of  the  inner  six  satellites  are  coincident 
with  the. plane  of  the  ring  system,  of  which  the  dements  are  as 
follow: 

Lonratude  of  ascending  node  on  ecliptie  .     .  167*  43' 29' 
Iiichnation aa*  10^22* 


t» 
tt 


Exterior  diameter  of  outer  ring,  in  miles 
Interior       ,,  „ 

Exterior       n  dinner  ring- 

Interior        „  .»•-    .  H       •     • 

Intenor        „  darknng        „      •     • 

Breadth  of  outer  bright  ring  „       .     . 

Breadth  of  division  between  the  rings,  in  miles 
Breadth  of  inner  bright  ring  „    • 

Breadth  of  dark  ring 
Breadth  of  system  of  bright  rings 
Breadth  of  entire  system  of  rings 
Space  between  fdanet  and  dark  rings 
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166,920 
147,670 
144.310 
109,100 
91,780 

28,910 
37.570 

S4TUR1IIA  (mod.  Satumia),  an  andent  town  of  Etruiia 
Italy,  about  23  m.  NX.  of  Orbetello  and  the  coast.  Dmnysius 
of  Halicamassus  enumerates  it  among  the  towns  first  occupied 
by  the  Pelasgi  and  then  by  the  Tuscans.  A  Roman  colony  was 
conducted  there  in  183  B.C.,  and  it  was  a  ^aefechira,  but  other- 
wise little  is  known  about  it.  Remains  of  the  dty  walls.  In  the 
polygonal  style,  still  exist,  to  which  Roman  gates  were  added. 
Roman  remains  have  also  been  discovered  within  the  town,  and 
remains  of  tombs  outside,  originally  covered  by  tumuli,  which 
have  now  disappeared,  so  that  Dennis  wrongly  took  them  for 
megalithic  remains.  Pitigliano,  some  12  m.  to  the  S.W.,  b 
another  Etruscan  site. 

See  G.  Dennb,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Einma  (London,  188^, 
L  496:  iL  275:  A.  Pasqui  in  NoHne  degU  scan  (1882),  52. 

Cr.Aa) 

SATURNIAN  MBTRB  (Lat.  Satamivs,  U.  which  relates  to 
Saturn),  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  erode  and  irregular 
measures  of  the  oldest  Latin  folk-songs.  The  scansion  is 
genenlly  of  the  following  type: 

with  which  Macaiilay  compares  the  nursery  rhyme, "  The  Queen 
was  in  her  parlour,  eating  bread  and  honey."  l^re  was,  however, 
considerable  licence  in  the  scansion,  and  we  can  gather  only  that 
the  verse  was  generally  of  this  type,  and  had  a  light  and  vivadous 
movement.  It  occurs  in  a  few  inscriptions  (the  verses  on  the 
tombs  of  the  Sdpios:  cf.  BQcheler,  Antkologia  Latina,  1895) 
in  fragments,  Livius  Andronicus  and  the  Bdlum  Punicum  of 
Naevius.  Subsequently  it  was  ousted  by  Greek  metres.  The 
question  as  to  whether  it  depended  upon  accent  or  upon  quantity 
has  been  much  discussed. 

See  Keller,  Der  salumische  Vers  (Pnanje,  1883  and  1886)  ;Thumey- 
sen,  Der  Salwnier  (Halle,  1885);  Havet,  I7«  satumio  LaUnmum 
versM  (Paris,  1880) ;  MOller,  Der  satumiscke  Vers  tmd  seim  Denkmdier 
(1885);  Leo,  Der  satwnische  Vers  (1905);  Du  Bois,  5l^c*f  Accent 
tn  Roman  Poetry  (New  York,  1906) ;  also  Mommsen,  Bist,  of  Rome, 
L  chap.  XV. 

8ATURVINUS,  LUCIUS  AFPULEIUS,  Roman  demsgogoe. 
As  quaestor  (104  B.C.)  he  superintended  the  importation  of  corn 
at  Ostia,  but  had  been  removed  by  the  Seriate  (an  unusual 
proceeding),  and  replaced  by  M.  Aemilius  Scaunis  (9.S.),  one 
of  the  chief  members  of  the  government  party.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  charged  with.incapadty  or  mismanagement, 
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and  ihe  injusiice  pt  his  dismissal  drove  him  into  the  anns  oi  the 
popular  party.  In  103  he  was  elected  tribune.  He  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  C.  Marius,  and  in  order  to  gain  the  favour  of 
his  soldiers  proposed  that  each  of  his  veterans  should  receive 
an  allotment  of  100  jugera  of  land  in  Africa.  He  was  also  chiefly 
instrumental  in  securing  the  election  of  Marius  to  his  fourth 
consulship  (102).  An  opportunity  of  retaliating  on  the  nobility 
was  afiforded  him  by  the  arrival  (loi )  of  ambassadors  from  Mithra- 
dates  VI.  of  Pontus,  with  large  sums  of  money  for  bribing  the 
senate;  compromising  revelations  were  made  by  Satuminus,  who 
insulted  the  ambassadors.  He  was  brought  to  trial  for  violating 
the  law  of  nations,  and  only  escaped  conviction  by  an  ad  mistri- 
eordiam  appeal  to  the  people.  To  the  first  tribunate  of  Saiuminus 
IS  probably  to  be  assigned  his  law  on  majestast  the  exact  provU 
sions  of  which  are  unknown,  but  iu  object  was  probably  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  tribunes  and  the  popular  party; 
it  detdt  with  the  minuta  majestas  (diminished  authority)  of  the 
Roman  people,  that  is,  with  all  acu  tending  to  impair  the 
integrity  of  the  Commonwealth,  being  thus  more  comprehensive 
than  the  modem  word  "  treason."  One  of  the  chief  objects  of 
Satuminus's  hatred  was  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Numidicus,  who, 
when  censor,  endeavoured  to  remove  Saturninus  from  the  senate 
on  the  ground  of  immorality,  but  his  colleague  refused  to  assent. 
In  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  who  still  cherished 
the  memory  of  the  Gracchi,  Saturninus  took  about  with  him 
Equitius,  a  paid  freedman,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  son 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  Althou^  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi 
refused  to  acknowledge  him,  the  people  stoned  Metellus  because 
he  would  not  admit  his  claim  to  citizenship.  Equitius  was 
afterwards  elected  tribune.  Marius,  on  his  return  to  Rome 
after  his  victory  over  the  Cimbri,  finding  himself  isolated  in  the 
senate,  entered  into  a  compact  with  Saturninus  and  his  ally 
C.  Servilius  Glaucta,  and  the  three  formed  a  kind  of  triumvirate, 
supported  by  the  veterans  of  Marius  and  the  needy  rabble. 
By  the  aid  of  bribery  and  assassination  Marius  was  elected  (100 
consul  for  the  sixth  time,  Glaucia  praetor,  and  Saturninus 
tribune  for  the  second  time.  Saturninus  now  brought  forward 
an  agrarian  law,  an  extension  of  the  African  law  already  alluded 
to.  It  was  proposed  that  all  the  land  north  of  the  Padus  (Po) 
lately  in  possession  of  the  Cimbri,  including  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent Celtic  tribes  which  had  been  temporarily  occupied  by 
them,  should  be  held  available  for  distribution  among  the 
veterans  of  Marius.  This  was  unjust,  since  the  land  was  really 
the  property  of  the  provincials  who  had  been  dispossessed  by 
the  CimbrL  Colonics  were  to  be  founded  in  Sicily,  Achaea  and 
Macedonia,  on  the  purchase  of  which  the  *'  Tolosan  gold,"  the 
temple  treasiires  embezzled  by  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  (praetor  no), 
was  to  be  employed.  Further,  Italians  were  to  be  admitted  to 
these  colonies,  and  as  they  were  to  be  burgess  colonies,  the 
right  of  the  Italians  to  equality  with  the  Romans  was  thereby 
partially  recognized.  This  part  of  the  bill  was  resented  by  many 
citizens,  who  were  unwilling  to  allow  others  to  share  their 
privileges.  A  clause  provided  that,  within  five  days  after  the 
passing  of  the  law,  every  senator  should  take  an  oath  to  observe 
it,  under  penalty  of  being  expelled  from  the  senate  and  heavily 
fined.  All  the  senators  subsequently  took  the  oath  except 
Metdlus,  who  went  into  exile.  Saturninus  also  brought  in  a 
bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  gain,  the  support  of  the  rabble 
by  supplying  com  at  a  nominal  price.  The  quaestor  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio  ^declared  that  the  treasury  could  not  stand  the  strain, 
and  Satuminus's  own  colleagues  interposed  their  veto. 
Saturninus  ordered  the  voting  to  continue,  and  Caepio  dispersed 
the  meeting  by  violence.  The  senate  declared  the  proceedings 
null  and  void,  because  thunder  had  been  heard;  Saturninus 
replied  that  the  senate  had  better  remain  quiet,  otherwise  the 
thunder  might  be  followed  by  hail.  The  bills  {leges  Appuleiae) 
were  finally  passed  by  the  aid  of  the  Marian  veterans. 

Marius,  finding  himself  oversh^owed  by  his  colleagues  and 
compromised  by  their  excesses,  thought  seriously  of  breaking 
with  them,  and  Saturninus  and  Glaucia  saw  that  their  only  hope 

*  According  to  acme,  the  son  of  the  Caepio  mentioned  above. 
But  chronological  reasons  make  the  relationship  doubtfuL 


of  safety  lay  in  their  retention  of  office.  Saturainus  was  elected 
tribune  for  the  third  time  for  the  year  beginning  the  loth  of 
December  too,  and  Glaucia.  although  at  the  time  praetor  and 
therefore  not  eligible  until  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  wai  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship.  M.  Antonius  the  orator  was 
elected  without  opposition;  the  other  government  candidate. 
Gains  Memmius,  who  seemed  to  have  the  better  chance  of 
success,  was  beaten  to  death  by  the  hired  agents  of  Saturninus 
and  Glaucia,  while  the  voting  was  actually  going  on.  This 
produced  a  complete  revulsion  of  public  feeling.  The  senate  met 
on  the  following  day,  declared  Saiuminus  and  Glaucia  public 
enemies,  and  called  upon  Marius  to  defend  the  Stale.  Marius 
h^d  no  alternative  but  to  obey.  Saturninus,  defeated  in  a 
pitched  battle  in  the  Forum  (Dec.  10),  took  refuge  with  his 
followers  in  the  Capitol,  where,  the  water  supply  having  been 
cut  off,  they  were  forced  to  capitulate.  Marius,  having  assured 
them  that  their  lives  would  be  spared,  removed  them  to  the 
Curia  Hostilia,  intending  lo  proceed  against  them  according  to 
law.  But  the  more  impetuous  members  of  the  aristocratic  party 
climbed  on  to  the  roof,  stripped  off  the  tiles,  and  stoned  Saturninus 
and  many  others  to  death.  Glaucia,  who  had  escaped  into  a 
house,  was  dragged  out  and  killed. 

Bibliography.— Apptan,  Bell.  en.  i.  28-33;  Diod.  Sic.  xxrvL 
12;  Plutarch,  Marius,  2S-30:  Livy,  £pi7.  69;  Flonit  iii.  16; 
VcU.  Pai.  ii.  12:  Auctor  ad  Herennium  i.  21;  Aurelius  Victor, 
De  viris  iUustribuSt  73;  Oromus  v.  17;  Cicero,  Pro  Balbo,  21,  48* 
BnUuSt  62,  De  oraiore,  ii.  49,  De  karuspicum  respensis,  19,  Pr» 
Sestio,  47.  Pro  Rabirio,  pasMm ;  Mommsen.  i/til.  ofRomeiEn^.  trans.), 
bk.  iv.  ch.  6;  G.  Long.  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic,  u.  ch.  lo; 
E.  Klebs  in  Pauly-Wisaowa's  ReaUneychpddie,  u.  i  (1896);  see 
further  Romb:  History,  II.,  "  The  Republic.^'  Period  C. 

SATYRS  (Satyki),  in  Greek  mythology,  spirits,  half-man  half- 
beast,  that  haunted  the  woods  and  mountains,  companions  of 
Pan  and  Dionysus.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  Homer;  in 
a  fragment  of  Hesiod  they  are  called  brothers  of  the  mountain 
nymphs  and  Curetes,  an  idle  and  worthless  race.  Fancy 
represented  them  as  strongly  built,  with  flat  noses,  pointed  ears, 
small  horns  growing  out  of  the  forehead,  and  the  tails  of  horses 
or  goats.  They  were  a  roguish  but  faint-hearted  folk,  loveis  of 
wine  and  women,  roaming  to  the  music  of  pipes  and  cymbals, 
castanets  and  bagpipes,  dancing  with  the  nymphs  or  pursuing 
them  and  striking  terror  into  men.  They  bad  a  special  form  of 
duice  calles  Sikinnis,  In  earlier  Greek  art  they  appear  as  old 
and  ugly,  but  in  later  art,  especially  in  works  of  the  Attic  school, 
this  savage  character  is  softened  into  a  more  youthful  and  graceful 
aspect.  There  is  a  famous  sutue  supposed  to  be  a^  copy  of  a 
work  of  Praxiteles,  representing  a  graceful  satyr  leaning  against 
a  tree  with  a  flute  in  his  hand.  In  Attica  there  was  a  species  of 
drama  known  as  the  Satyric;  it  parodied  the  legends  of  gods  and 
heroes,  and  the  chorus  was  composed  of  satyrs.  Euripides's 
play  of  the  Cyclops  is  the  only  extant  example  of  this  kind  of 
drama.  The  older  satyrs  were  called  Silem',  the  younger  Satjrrisci. 
By  the  Roman  poets  they  were  often  confounded  with  the  Fauns. 
The  symbol  of  the  shy  and  timid  satyr  was  the  hare.  In  some 
districts  of  modem  Greece  the  spirits  known  as  Calicantsars  offer 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  ancient  satyrs;  they  have  goats' 
ears  and  the  feet  of  asses  or  goats,  are  covered  with  hair,  and 
love  women  and  the  dance.  The  herdsmen  of  Parnassus  believe 
in  a  demon  of  the  mountain  who  is  lord  of  hares  and  goats. 

In  the  Authorized  Vernon  of  laa.  ziii.  21.  xxxiv.  14  the  woid 
"  aatyr  "  is  uaed  to  render  the  Hebrew  sflrf m,  *'  hairy  ones.'*    A 
kind  of  demon  or  iupematural  being  known  to  Hebrew  c-^y. 
folk-lore  as  inhabiting  waste  places  is  meant;  a  practice  t^zL 

of  sacrificing  to  the  illrfm  is  alluded  to  in  Lev.   xvii.  7,  . . . 

where   E.   V.   has   "  devils.*'     They  correspond  to  the      - 

"  shaggy  demon  of  the  mountain-pass  "   {asabb  al-'akabo)  of  old 

Arab  superstition. 

8AUCB,  flavouring  or  seasoning  for  food,  usually  in  a  liquid 
or  semi-liquid  state,  either  served  separately  or  mixed  with  the 
dish.  The  preparation  of  suitable  sauces  is  one  of  the  essentials 
of  good  cookery.  The  word  comes  through  the  Fr.  from  the 
Lat.  salsa,  salted  or  pickled  food  (salire,  to  season  or  sprinkle 
with  sal,  salt).  The  same  Latin  word  has  also  given  "  saucer," 
I  properly  a  dish  for  sauce,  now  a  small  flat  plate  with  a  depressed 
I  centre  to  hold  a  cup  and  so  prevent  the  spilling  of  liquid,  and 
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(O.  Fr.  saukiue.  Late  Lat.  sabiduM),  minced 
seasoned  meat,  chiefly  pork,  stuffed  into  coverings  o(  skin.  The 
colloquial  use  of  **  saucy,"  impertinent, "  cheeky"  is  an  obvious 
transference  from  the  tartness  or  pungency  of  a  sauce,  and  has 
a  respectable  literary  ancestry;  thus  Latimer  (Misc,  Sd.) 
-  when  we  see  a  fellow  sturdy,  lofty  and  proud,  men  say  this 
is  a  saucy  fellow." 

SAUBRLAMDl  a  mountainous  dislrkt  of  Germany,  In  the 
Prussian  province  of  Westphalia,  between  the  Sieg,  and  the 
Ruhr,  separated  by  the  former  from  the  Wcsterwald  on  the  S., 
and  by  the  latter  from  the  coat  formation  of  Ardey  on  the  N. 
It  is  a  well-wooded  plateau  of  the  Devonian  formation,  diversified 
by  deep  valleys  and  tracts  of  heather  land.  The  district  is  a 
favourite  tourist  resort. 

See  F.  W.  Grimme.  Das  SatuHand  und  stint  Bewohur  (2nd  rd.. 
PMlerbom,  1886):  Fricfcr.  Der  TouHsi  im  Sanerland  (Bielefcki. 
1892),  and  KnecbuKh,  RtisefOkrer  dwch  das  Samrland  (Dortmund, 
1809). 

'  SAUOOR.  or  Sagar,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,. 
in  the  Jubbulpore  division  of  the  Central  Provinces..  The 
town,  in  a  picturesque  situation  on  a  q>ur  of  the  Vindhyan 
kiUs,  1758  ft.  above  sea-level,  has  a  station  on  the  Indian  Mid- 
land railway.  Pop.  (1901)  42*330.  It  has  k>ng  ceased  to  be 
a  growing  place,  though  it  is  still  third  in  importance  in  the 
province.  It  was  founded  in  1660,  but  owes  its  importance  to 
having  been  made  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  governor  who 
established  himself  here  in  1735^  The  cantonments  contain  a 
battery  of  artillery,  a  detachment  of  a  European  re^ment,  a 
native  cavalry  and  a  native  infantry  regiment.  The  town  is 
handsomely  built,  and  is  an  emporium  of  trade. 

Tile  DtSTUCT  or'SAUCOR  has  an  area  of  3962  sq.  m.  It  is  an 
extensive,  elevated  and  in  parts  tolerably  level  plain,  broken 
in  places  by  tow  hills  of  the  Vindhyan  sandstone.  It  is  traversed 
by  numerous  streams,  chief  of  which  are  the  Sonar,  Beas,  Dhasan 
and  Bina,  all  flowing  in  a  northeriy  direction  towards  the  valley 
ol  the  Ganges.  In  the  southern  and  central  parts  the  soil  is 
Mack,  formed  by  decaying  trap;  to  the  north  and  east  it  is  a 
reddish-brown  afluvium.  Iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  is  found 
and  worked  at  Hirapur.  a  small  village  in  the  extreme  northeast. 
Tbe  dtftrict  contains  several  densely  wooded  tracts,  the  largest 
of  which  b  the  Ramna  teak  forest  preserve  in  the  north. 

Tlie  population  in  looi  was  469,i79.  showing  a  decrease  of  20% 
in  the  dooKle,  due  to  the  results  of  laniine.  The  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  millet,  nulsc.  oil-seeds  and  a  little  cotton.  The  main  fine  of 
the  Indian  Midland  railway  croaaes  the  district,  with  a  branch  from 
Btna  to  Katni  on  the  East  Indian  system 

By  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  Mahratta  Peshwa  in  1818,  the 
greater  part  of  the  pieaent  district  was  made  over  to  the  British ; 
and  the  town  became  the  capital  of  the  Sausor  and  Nerbudda 
Terricories,  then  attached  to  the  North-western  Provinces.  During 
tbe  Moriny  of  1857  the  whole  district  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
rebels^  excepting  the  town  and  fort,  in  which  the  Europeans  were 
shut  op  for  eight  ntonths.  till  lelieved  by  Sir  Hugh  Roae.  The  rebels 
weie  totally  defeated  and  order  was  again  restored  by  March  1858. 

See  the  Sau^r  DistriU  Cauttter  (Allahabad.  1907). 

SAUJBULAGH,  or  Sujbitlax,  the  prindpal  town  of  the  Mukri 
(fistrict,  in  the  province  of  Azerbaijan  in  Persia,  in  a  fertile 
valley,  between  30  and  40  m.  S.  of  Lake  Urmia,  at  an  elevation 
of  4270  ft.  It  has  post  and  telegraph  offices,  and  a  population 
of  about  7000,  mostly  Kurds  of  the  Mukri  tribe,  and  exports 
dried  fruit,  grain  and  tobacco.  There  are  many  more  k>calities 
with  this  name  (Turkish,  meaning  "cold  stream,"  or  "cold 
%>ring  ")  in  Persia,  the  most  notablle,  after  the  above-mentioned 
Kuniish  city,  being  a  district  of  the  province  of  Teheran,  with 
many  villages.  The  pUce  was  temporarily  occupied  by  Turkish 
troops  in  January  1908.* 

SAUL  (Heb.  sAd'a/,  "  asked  '0.  In  the  Old  Testament,  son  of 
Kish,  and  king  of  Israel'  His  history  is  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  prophet  Samuel  and  the  Judaean  king  David.  Two 
distina  accounts  are  given  of  his  rise.  In  one  Samuel,  after  de- 
feating the  Philistines,  rules  as  the  last  "  judge"  of  Israel;  the 
people  demand  a  king,  and  Saul,  a  young  giant  of  Benjamin, 
is  chosen  by  kM,  the  choice  is  confirmed  when  he  delivers 

*  On  the  name  Saul,  also  that  of  an  Edomite  king  (Gen.  xxxvL 
|7  aeq.),  aee  Samuel  note  1.    Kish  teems  to  be  identical  with  the 
personal  and  god-name  Y^sm. 


Jabesh-GOead  from  the  Ammonites  (i  Sam.  i.-vii!.,  z.  17-27, 
xi.,  xu.).  In  the  other,  Saul  is  raised  up  by  Yahweh  to  deliver 
Israel  from  a  sore  Philistine  oppression.  Samuel,  a  seer  of  local 
fame,  previously  unknown  to  Saul,  gives  him  the  divine  com- 
mission, and  ultimately  a  complete  victory  is  gained  which  is 
celebrated  by  the  erection  of  an  altar  (iz.  i-x.  16,  xiii.  seq.). 
See  further  Samuzl.  Once  king,  Saul  achieves  conquests  over 
the  surrounding  states,  and  the  brief  summary  in  i  Sam.  ziv. 
47-51  may  be  supplemented  by  a  Sam.  L  19  sqq.,  whero  the 
brave  deeds  of  the  loving  pair  Saul  and  his  son  JotuUhan,  and 
their  untimely  death,  form  the  subject  of  an  old  poem  which 
vividly  describes  the  feelings  of  a  prostrate  nation.  Saul  and  his 
sons  fell  in  the.battle  on  Mt.  Gflboa  in  the  north  and  the  land  was 
thrown  into  confusion  (i  Sam.  xxxi.).  Jabesh-Gilead,  mindful 
of  its  debt,  secretly  carried  away  the  dead  bodies  (d.  2  Sam.  xxi. 
1 2  seq.),  and  Abner  the  commander  hurriedlyTemoved  the  surviv- 
ing son,  Ishbosheth,*  to  Mahanaim  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  power  over  all  Israel  north  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
ii.  8  seq.).  But  the  sequel  Is  lost  in  the  more  popular  accoimts  of 
the  rise  of  David. 

Little  old  traditkn  is  preserved  of  the  house  of  SauL  The 
interest  now  lies  in  the  prominence  of  Samuel,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  conung  supremacy  of  the  Judaean  king  David  (see 
the  introductory  verse  x  Sam.  xiv.  52);  as  a  result  of  this  Saul  is 
depicted  in  less  sympathetic  colours,  his  pettiness  and  animosity 
stand  in  strong  contrast  to  David's  chivalry  and  resignation,  and 
in  the  melancholy  Benjamite  court  with  its  rivalry  and  jealousy, 
the  romantic  attachment  between  David  and  Jonathan  forms 
the  one  redeeming  feattiie.  The  great  Israelite  disaster  is  fore- 
shadowed in  a  thrilling  narrative  of  Saul's  visit  to  the  since 
famous  Witch  of  Endor  (x  Sam.  xxviii.).  Israel  had  lost  its 
mainstay  through  the  death  of  Samuel  (cf.  xii.  23),  and  the  king, 
uneasy  at  the  ^^roach  of  the  enemy,  invoked  the  shade  of  the 
prophet  only  to  learn  that  his  cause  was  lost  through  his  own 
sin.  The  incident  is  now  connected  with  David's  nearing 
supremacy,  and  refers  to  a  previous  act  of  disobedience  in  his 
Amalekite  campaign.  -In  a  detailed  account  of  Saul's  e^>edition 
we  learn  that  his  failure  to  carry  out  Yahweh's  commands  to 
the  letter  had  brought  the  prophet'^  denunciation  (d.  Ahab, 
X  Kings  xz.  42),  and  that  he  had  lost  the  divine  favour  (xv.). 
This  in  turn  ignores  an  earlier  occasion  when  Saul  is  condemn«i 
and  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  foretold  ere  he  had  accomplished 
the  task  to  which  he  had  been  called  (xiO.  8-14).* 

This  later  tendency  to  subordinate  the  history  of  Saul  to  that 
of  David  appears  espedaUy  in  a  number  of  detaiOed  and  popular 
narratives  encirch'ng  Judah  and  Benjamin,  superseding  other 
traditions  which  give  an  entirely  different  representation  of 
David's  move  from  the  south  to  Jerusalem.  Consequently  it 
proves  impossible  to  present  a  consistent  outline'of  the  history. 
Instead  of  the  sequel  to  Ishbaal's  recovery  of  power,  and  instead 
of  David's  incessant  conflicts  north  of  Hebron,  ending  with  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  and  its  district  from  a  strange  pe<^le 
(2  Sam.  V.  xxi.  15-22,  xxiii.  8  sqq.),  we  meet  with  the  stories  of 
the  war  with  Benjamin  and  Israel,  of  the  intrigue  of  Abner  {q.v.) 
and  the'  vengeance  of  Joab  {q.t.).  While  Saul's  death  had  left 
Israel  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  it  is  David  who  accomplishes 
the  deliverance  of  the  people  (2  Sam.  iii.  18,  xix.  9).  So,  also, 
in  accordance  with  his  generous  nature,  David  takes  vengeance 
upon  the  Amalekite  who  had  slain  Saul  (2  Sam.  i.  6-10,  contrast 
the  details  in  1  Sam.  xxxi.),  and  upon  the  treacherous  aliens 
who  had  murdered  Ishbaal  (iv.).  When  king  at  Jerusalem 
(seven  years  after  Saul's  death)  he  seeks  out  tiie  survivors  of 
Saul  in  order  to  fulfil  his  covenant  with  Jonathan.  Jonathan's 
son  Mephibosheth*  is  found  in  safe-keeping  east  of  the  Jordan 

•  Tihbosheth.  U.  Tihboal.  «*  man  of  Baal,"  d.  i  Chron.  viii.  33. 

'  For  other  explanations  sea  1  Chron.  x:  13  aeq.  (which  refers  to 
I  Sam.  xxviii.).  and  Joaephus,  AfU.  vi.  14,  5)  (a  reference  to  Saul's 
massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob.  I  Sam.  xxii.,  a  crime  which  is  not 
brought  to  his  ctiarfce  in  biblical  history  and  probably  belongs  to 
one  of  the  latest  traditions). 

«  Perhapa  Meribaal,  "  man  of  Baal,"  or  Meribtaal,  "  BaOtl  con- 
tends ":  for  the  intentbnal  alteration  of  the  name  cf.  note  2  above, 
and  see  Baal. 
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»niln.    During  Abtaiom'i  irvolt, 

M  im  hou*e  ;ivi.  1-4,  xii.  14-30),  ud  two  Benjunitd,  Shimri 
wid  Shebk,  tppai  (ivi.  5  iqq.,  lii.  i6-ij,  11).  Bui  there 
b  DO  cancerted  ictioii;  the  three  ait  independent  h^rei  wbov 
preieoce  indkatei  that  Judacan  supremacy  over  Israel  was  not 
accepted  without  a  protest,  and  that  the  s(nlt  hlood  of  the  house 
ol  Saul  was  laid  upon  the  shoulden  ol  David.  HeaceToiih 
SaiU'i  family  diiappeon  from  the  pages  of  history.  But  a 
genealogy  ol  bit  dBCeodlnu  (i  Chroo.  viii.  U-40,  ii-  3Q-(4l 
I«Us  of  "  mighty  men  of  vsEour^  aitheri,"  who  with  their  sons 
number  150  tlrong,  and  this  interesting  post.exihc  list  ii  sug- 
gestive for  the  vitality  of  the  traditions  of  ilieii 
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oppression  it  perpleilng.    On  the  other  hand,  Judg.  k.  &>qq.  {mm 
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li^  to  ihe  appninlmeal  of  the  saviour.  The  iracB  ol  :ai  Mtr 
■nxHinit  ot  Saul's  rise  and  the  Icagmcnis  in  the  highly  cvmpoHie 
inHntuctioa  in  Judg.  il  (n.  Ja.  ib.  10.1b)  oern  so  nulerLilly  that 
unloa  both  Ihe  prelude  to  tin  fanner  and  the  leqiiel  in  [lie  latter 
have  been  loil  it  is  probable  that 'the  two  werr  oner  clotcly  om- 
pecud.  but  have  been  severed  in  the  coiirv  of  the  literary  growth  of 
the  ttaditions.   See  further  Sakuel,  Boain,  i  6- 

The  development  ofviewtteiprduigiheprr-inonarrfuGil"  judges," 
theriseofthemooorehynnditjplnceio  the  religion  of  Yah  ivdi  have 
been  factorsquiteaspowaiulnslhrETOwlhof  nattonnliriiitionof 
Ihe  fim  king  of  Iwnel  and  the  lubordination  ol  the  n^n.itivei  in 
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Saul.  But  ilK  hiAury  of  Ihe  iritR  as  such  in  this  pcticd  is  shrouded 
in  obscurity,  and  the  BenjaniEe  cycle  appears  to  represent  quite 
secondary  and  purely  local  forms  of  the  great  founder  c4  ihe 
Israelite  meaarehy,  whose  traditioDS  cont^n  features  which  link  him 
now  wHh  anodicr  founder  of  Israel — tlie  warrior  Joshua,  and  now 
with  the  itin  more  famous  invader  and  conqueror  Jacob. 

See  S.  A.  Cook,  Oiliul  JVoUi  n  O.  T.  Uiilery^ Index,  i.e.).  and 
art.  Jaws,  ft  6-g.  SaiiUEl  (Books).  (S.  A.  C.) 

UULT  SUHTB  MARIE,  a  city  and  the  caunly.ieBt  of  Chippewa 
county.  Mieh^n,  U.S.A.,  on  Saint  Maty's  river.  11  the  oulitl 
of  Lake  SupeiioT  and  at  the  E.  end  of  the  upper  peninsula. 
Pop.  liSflO)  sj6o;  (igoo)  10,538,  ot  whom  jjjq  were  foreign- 
born^  (tgio  ceotuil,  11,61$.  It  is  served  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  the  Duluth,  Soulh  Shore  &  Atlantic,  and  the  Minneapolis, 
Saint  Paul  &  Sauk  Sainte  Marie  railways.  A  railway  bridge 
(360;  ft.  long,  completed  in  iSS))  and  tleam  ferries  connect 
il  with  the  Canadian  town  of  Sauli  Salnte  Marie  (pop.  idoi, 
7iiS9)  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  prindpal  buifdingi 
are  the  Court  House,  City  Uall,  Post  Office,  Custom  Hmue  and 
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N^irW<s~l^ur~Cac^^y  built  a  lock 
3700  It.  loni.  u^HgaUTrar  veacit  ol 
irs  h.  dnught.  wu  completer  by  the  state  In  I&S5.  Etelween  1B70 
and  1AS1  the  FedenI  govemment  widened  the  canal  to  too  ft., 
m^e  the  dmughi  16  it.,  and  built  ihe  Weiirel  kick,  jij  ft.  toBt, 
80  ft.  wide,  6aTl.  at  gale  openinii.  with  a  lift  of  la-H)  It.;  in  ia«6 
the  Pee  lock  (on  the  uTe  ol  the  eta  stale  kicks),  having  1  nil  of  l»-io 
ft.,  and  measuring  800  ft.  X  too  ft.,  was  imntA,  and  Ihe  canal  and 
its  approaches  were  deepened.  In  loog  the  govenunenl  began  the 
widening  a  the  canal  above  the  ksks^and  the  Qnutraclun  cTThw 
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are  uo  turbines.  The  tolat  value  of  the  factory  pnxfuci  in  1 
wast>.4>>.4Bi.inincnateofi<i.]%DverIhatcJi90D.  Muchl 
and  fish  are  jncked  and  shipped  hem. 

The  place  was  long  a  favourite  Gshing-gnnmd  lA  Ihe  Chipprwa 
Indians.  It  was  visited  by  the  French  mistiaiuuies  Rarohault 
and  Jogues  in  1641  and  by  P^  Renf  Mtoard  in  iMo.  Is 
:668  Jacques  Marquette  founded  1  mission  here.  In  1671  Ibc 
cwiiidl  ol  Ibc 
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■AHMARC  JAMES  lADMARBZ  [or  SjiimuiEil,  BsioH  PC 
Ulil-iiS^).  English  admiial,  wai  descended  from  an  old 
family,  and  wis  bom  at  Si  Pelcr  Port,  Coemsey,  i  ith  of  March 
1757'  Many  of  his  ancestors  had  distiDguiahcd  Ihemsdves  tn 
tile  naval  service,  and  he  entered  it  as  tnidshipman  at  the 
For  his  bravery  at  the  attack,  of  Charicslon 
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pioraoted  commands  for  hi)  gallant 
jervicBofl  the  Dogger  Bank,  sih  of  Augial  1781,  when  be  wa* 
wounded.  In  command  of  the  "  Russell,"  70,  be  CDDtribolcd 
10  Rodney's  victory  over  De  Graise  (iitb  ot  April  1781).  Fo« 
Ihe  capture  ol  "  La  Reunion,"  a  French  frigate,  in  i;a3,  he  was 
knighted.  While  in  command  at  a  snail  squadron  he  was  on 
the  jth  of  June  171M  attacked  by  a  superior  French  foreran  the 

Bale  anchorage  in  Guernsey  harbour.     Atler  being  pminoted 
"Orion."  74.  in  I7g;.  he  took  partin  the  defeat  of  the 
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battle  of  Cape  Si  Vi 
St  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  tr 
II  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  w 
from  Egypt  he  received  I 
with  Olden  10  watch  the  Fr 
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in  February  1 797.  and  was  praenl 
February  1797  lo  April  1708,  and 
r  he  was  woiinded.  On  his  return 
command  nf  Ihe  "  Caesar."  84. 
h  fleet  off  Brest  during  Ihe  winters 
1709  and  iSoa  In  itSoi  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
liral  of  the  blue,  was  created  a  buonet.  and  recdvcd  the 
imand  of  a  small  squadion  which  was  destined  to  watch 
movements  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz.  Between  Ihe  Mb 
iilh  ol  July  he  pertocmed  a  brilliant,  piece  of  servicr.  in 
ch  after  a  first  repulse  st  Algedras  he  routed  a  much  superior 
ibined  force  of  French  and  Spanish  ships.    For  hit  leniccs 
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SanDum  received  the  order  of  the  Bath  and  the  freedom  of 
the  dty  of  London.  In  1803  be  received  a  pension  of  £1200  a 
year.  On  the  outbreak  oi  the  war  with  Russia  in  1809  he  was 
9ven  command  of  the  Baltic  flceL  He  heTd  it  during  the 
wars  preceding  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  his  tact  was  conapicu- 
oudy  shown  towards  the  government  of  Sweden  at  the  crisis 
of  the  invasion  of  Russia.  Charles  XIIL  (Bemadotte)  bestowed 
on  him  the  grand  cross  of  the  military  order  of  the  Sword.  At 
the  peace  of  1814  he  attained  the  razik  of  admiral;  and  in  18x9 
he  was  made  rear-admiral,  in  1821  vice-admiral  Of  Great  Britain. 
He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  de  Saumares  in  1831,  and 
died  at  Guernsey  on  the  9th  of  October  1836. 

See  Memoirs  tf  Admiral  Lard  de  Saumares,  by  Sir  John  Roes 
(2  vols..  1838). 

SAUMUB,  a  town  of  western  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  28  m.  S.E.  of  Angers 
on  the  railway  to  Tours.  Pop.  (1906)  14,747.  Saumur  is  well 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  which  here  receives  the 
Thouet,  and  on  an  island  in  the  river.  A  4arge  metal  bridge 
connects  the  Tours-Angers  railway  with  that  of  Montreufl- 
BcQay,  l^  which  Saumur  communicates  with  Poitiers  and  Niort. 
Two  stone  bridges  (764  and  905  ft.  long)  unite  the  town  on  the 
island  with  the  two  banks  of  the  river.  Several  of  the  Saumur 
churches  are  interesting.  St  Pierre,  of  the  X2th  century,  has  a 
17th-century  fa^de  and  a  Renaissance  nave;  and  Notre-Dame 
of  NantiOy,  often  visited  by  Louis  XL,  who  rebuilt  portions  of  it, 
has  a  remarkable  though  greatly  damaged  facade,  a  doorway  and 
choir  of  the  12th  century,  and  a  nave  of  the  nth.  Both  these 
churches  contain  curious  tapestries,  and  in  the  latter,  fixed  in  the 
wall,  is  the  copper  cross  of  GiUes  de  Tyr,  keeper  of  the  seals  to 
St  Louis.  St  Jean  is  a  small  building  in  the  purest  Gothic  style 
of  Anjou.  St  Nicolas-du-Chardonnet,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the 
1 2th  century,  has  a  fine  modem  spire.  Notre-Dame  of  ArdilUers^ 
of  the  i6th  century,  was  enlarged  in  the  following  century  by 
Richelieu  and  Madame  de  Montespan.  The  hotel  de  vQle, 
containing  a  museum  and  library,  is  an  degant  i6th  century 
edifice;  and  the  whole  town  Is  rich  in  examples  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  xsth,  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  The  house 
known  as  the  Maison  de  la  Rcine  C^e  (i  5th  century)  was  buHt 
by  Ren£,  duke  of  Anjou.  The  castle,  btdlt  between  the  ixth 
century  and  the  13th,  and  remodelled  in  the  x6th,  |s  used  as  an 
axsenal  and  powder  magazine.  There  is  also  an  intc^resting  alms- 
house, with  its  chambers  in  part  dug  out  in  the  rock.  The  famous 
cavalxy  school  of  Saumur  was  founded  in  1768  and  is  used  for  the 
spedal  training  of  young  officers  appointed  to  cavalry  regiments 
on  leaving  the  cadet  school  of  St  Cyr.  Other  public  institutions 
are  the  sub-prefecture,  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France,  colleges 
for  both  sexes  and  a  horticultural  garden,  with  a  school  of  vines. 
Saumur  prepares  and  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  the  sparkling 
white  wines  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  in  brandy, 
grain,  flax  and  hemp;  and  it  manufactures  enamels  and  rosaries 
and  canxes  on  Uqueur-dislilling. 

The  Saumur  caves  along  the  Loire  and  on  both  sides  of  the  vatleyof 
the  Thouet  must  have  been  occupied  at  a  very  remote  period.  The 
Tour  da  Tronc  foth  century),  the  old  stronghold  of  Saumur,  served 
as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  district 
during  foreign  invasions  (whence  perhaps  the  name  Saumur,  from 
StUtms  Mvnts)  and  became  the  nucleus  of  a  monastery  built  by 
noaks  from  St  Floient  le  Vieil.  On  the  same  site  rose  the  castle  of 
Saumur  two  hundred  years  later.  The  town  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Foah]acs  Ncrra,  duke  of  Anjou,  in  1025,  and  passed  in  the  i^th 
century  into  the  possession  of  the  kings  of  France.  The  Engush 
failed  to  capture  it  during  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  After  the 
Refonnation  the  town  beotme  the  metropolb  of  Protestantism  in 
France  and  the  seat  of  a  theological  seminary.  The  school  of 
Saomur,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Sedan,  represented  th(e  more  liberal  side 
of  French  Protestantism  (Cameron,  Amyraut,  &c.).  In  1623  the 
fortifications  were  dbmantlcd ;  and  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  reduced  the  population  by  more  than  one  half.  In  June 
1793,  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  Vendeans,  against  whom  it  soon 
sfterwaids  became  a  base  of  operations  for  the  repubUcan  army. 

SAUHDERSON.  BDWARD  JAMES  (X837-1906), Irish  poHUdan, 
was  bom  at  Castk  Saunderson,  Co.  Cavan,  on  the  ist  of 
October  1837.  He  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Saundenon,  M.P. 
for  Cavan  (d.  1857),  his  mother  being  a  daughter  of  the  fith  Baron 


Famham.  The  Irish  Saundenoas  were  a  XTth  century  branch 
of  an  old  family,  onginally  of  Durham,  a  Linccrfnshire  branch, 
the  Saundersons  of  Saxby,held  the  titles  of  Viscount  Castleton 
(Ixish:  cr.  1628)  and  Baxon  Saunderson  (British:  or.  17x4)  up 
to  X  723.  Edward  Saunderson  was  educated  abroad,  and,  having 
succeeded  to  the  Cavan  estates,  mamcd  in  x86s  a  daughter  of 
the  3rd  Baron  Ventxy,  and  in  the  same  year  was  dected  M.P. 
for  the  cotmty  as  a  Palmexstonian  Liberal  He  lost  his  seat 
in  X874,  and  by  1885,  when  he  again  entered  parliament  for 
North  Armagh,  he  had  become  a  prominent  Orangeman  and  a 
Conservative;  the  question  of  Iiiah  home  rule  had  now  come 
to  the  front,  and  Saunderson's  political  career  as  a  representative 
Iiish  Unionist  had  begun.  He  had  entered  the  Cavan  militia 
(4th  battalion  Royal  Irish  Fmdliers)  in  1862,  and  was  now  major 
(1875),  becoming  oolond  in  x886  and  in  command  of  the  battalion 
from  189X  to  X893.  Almost  from  the  first  he  became  leader  of  the 
Irish  Unionist  party  in  the  Houte  of  Commons,  his  uncom* 
promising  speeches  being  full  of  force  and  humour.  In  1898 
his  services  were  recognized  by  his  being  made  a  privy  coundUor. 
He  died  on  the  axst  of  October  X906.  In  private  life  Colond 
Saunderson  was  well  known  as  a  keen  yachtsman;  his  character 
was  deeply  marked  by  stem  religious  feeling,  and  his  fine  sincerity, 
whUe  endearing  him  to  his  friends,  never  lost  him  the  respect  of 

his  opponents. 
See  the  Memoir  by  Reginald  Lucas  (1908).  _ 

SAUNDERSON.  or  Sanderson,  NICHOLAS  (r682-x739), 
English  mathematidan,  was  bom  at  Thuristone,  Yorkshire,  in 
Januai^  X682.  When  about  a  year  dd  he  lost  his  sight  through 
smallpox;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  studying  mathematics.  In  X707 
he  began  lecturing  at  Cambridge  on  the  prindples  of  the  New« 
tonian  philosophy,  and  in  November  171  x  he  succeeded  William 
Whiston,  the  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics  in  Cambridge; 
He  was  created  doctor  <rf  laws  in  x  728  by  command  of  George  II., 
and  in  X736  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Sodety.  He 
died  of  scurvy,  on  the  X9th  of  April  x  739. 

Saunderson  possessed  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  eminent 
mathematicians  of  the  time,  such  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Edmund 
Halley,  Abraham  De  Moivre  and  Roger  Cotes.  His  senses  of  hearing 
and  touch  were  extraordinaiily  acute,  and  he  could  carry  on  mentally 
long  and  intricate  mathematical  calculations.  He  devised  a  calcu- 
latmg  machine  or  abacus,  by  whidi  he  oould  poform  arithmetical 
and  algebraical  operations  by  the  sense  of  touch;  this  method  is 
sometimes  termed  his  palpaMe  aritkmeUCt  an  aooount  of  which  is 

8'ven  in  his  elaborate  Elements  efAlgritra  (a  vols.,  Cambridge,  1740). 
r  his  other  writings,  prepared  tor  the  use  of  his  pupils,  the  only  one 
which  has  been  puDlished  u  The  Method  of  Fluxions  (x  vol.,  Lon- 
don, 1756).  At  the  end_  of  this  treatise  there  is  given,  in  Latin, 
an  explanation  of  the  prin^pal  |ttopo«tions  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
philosophy. 

-  SAUNTER,  to  loiter,  lounge,  wa&  idly  or  lazily.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  has  given  rise  to  some  curi^tisly  far-fetched 
guesses;  thus  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Holy  Land,  La  SainU 
Terrej  where  pilgrims  lingered  and  loitered,  or  to  the  supposed 
tendency  to  idle  propensities  of  those  wh»  possess  no  landed 
property,  sans  terre.  The  most  probable  suggestions  are  (x) 
that  of  Wedgwood,  who  connects  it  with  a  word  in  exactly  the 
English  sense  which  appears  in  various  forms  in  Scandinavian 
languages,  led.  stenbr^  Dan.  JetOre,  Swed.  sUfUra,  d.  sfen,  sloth, 
duni,  lout;  this  derivation  aflstmaes  the  disappearance  of  the  I. ' 
(s)  That  supported  by  Skeat,and  first  propounded  by  Blackley 
{Word  Gossip,  X869),  which  connects  it  with  the  Middle  Eng. 
autUer,  adventure;  it  may  rq>resent  the  Fr.  s^aveniurer,  to  go  out 
on  an  adventure,  and  the  sense^evdopment  would  be  from 
the  idle  and  apparently  objectless  expeditions  of  knights-errant 
in  search  of  adventure. 

SAUROPSIDA.  This  nanie  was  introduced  by  T.  H.  Huxley 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  Qassification  of  Animals  (1869),  to 
deagnate  a  province  of  the  Vtrtebrata  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Aves  with  the  RepHlia.  In  his  EUmenis  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
(1864)  he  had  used  the  term  **  Sauroids"  for  the  same  province. 
The  five  divisions  of  the  VerUhrator-Pisces,  Amphibia,  RepHiia, 
Aves,  and  Mammalia— *n  all  distinctly  definable,  but  their 
relations  to  one  another  differ  considerably  in  degree.    Whilst  it 
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was  Huxley's  great  merit  to  emphasize  by  the  term  Samopsida 
the  close  and  direct  relationship  between  the  classes  of  reptiles  and 
birds,  it  was  an  unfortunate  innovation  to  brigade  the  Amphibia 
and  fishes  as  Icktkyopsida,  thereby  separating  the  Amphibia 
much  more  from  the  reptiles  than  is  justifiable,  more  than  perhaps 
he  himself  intended.  The  great  gulf  within  the  recent  Vertebrata 
tics  between  fishes,  absolutely  aquatic  creatures  with  internal 
gills  and  "  fins  "  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  all  the 
other,  tetrapodous  creatures  with  lungs  and  fingers  and  toes,  for 
which  H.  Credner  has  found  the  excellent  t«m  of  Teirapoda. 
Another  drawback  of  Huxley's  divisions  resulted  in  the  tendency 
of  alienating  the  Mammalia,  the  third  division,  from  the  reptiles 
whilst  trying  to  connect  their  ancestry  with  the  Amphibia,  a  view 
which  even  now  has  some  vigorous  advocates. 

The  chaiactcn  which  distinguish  the  Sauropiida,  that  it,  which 
are  common  to  birds  and  reptiles,  and  not  found  combined  in  the 
other  clasces,  have  been  thus  summariied  by  Huxley .  no  branchiae 
at  any  poiod  of  existence:  a  well-developed  amnion  and  allanteis 
present  in  the  embryo;  a  mandible  composed  of  many  bones  and 
articulated  to  the  skull  by  a  ouadrate  bone;  nucleated  blood- 
corpuKles;  no  lepaiate  paraspnenoid  bone  in  the  skull;  and  a 
single  occipital  condyle.  In  addition  to  these  principal  characters 
others  exist  which  are  found  in  all  birds  and  reptiles,  but  are  not 
exclusively  confined  to  them.  The  oviduct  is  always  a.  Miltlerian 
duct  leparate  from  the  ovary  and  opening  from  the  body  cavity. 
The  adult  kidney  is  a  metanepbros  with  separate  ureter;  the 
mesonephros  and  mesonephric  duct  become  in  the  adult  male  the 
efferent  duct  of  the  testis.  The  intestine  and  the  reproductive  and 
urinary  ducts  open  into  a  common  cloaca.  There  is  usually  an 
exoskclcton  in  tne  form  oi  scales;  in  the  birds  the  icales  take  the 
form  of  feathers.  There  are  two  aortic  arches  in  reptiles,  in  birds 
only  one — the  right.  The  heart  b  usually  trilocular,  becoming 
quadrilocular  in  crocodiles  and  birds.  In  all  the  e^  are  mero- 
blastic  and  large,  possessing  a. large  quantity  of  yolk;  in  all  the  e^ 
is  provided  in  the  oviduct  with  a  layer  of  albumen  and  outside  this 
with  a  homy  or  calcareous  shell.  In  a  few  cases  the  egg  is  hatched  in 
the  oviduct,  but  in  these  cases  there  is  no  intimate  connexion  between 
the  embryo  and  the  walls  of  the  duct.  Fertilization  takes  place 
internally,  occurring  at  the  upper  end  of  the  oviduct -previously  to 
the  deposition  of  the  albuminous  layer  and  csk  shell. 

G>mparative  anatomy  clearly  shows  that  birds  are  closely  allied 
to  reptiles;  enthusiasts  even  si>oke  of  them  as  "  riorified  reptiles," 
and  this  view  seemed  to  receive  its  proof  bv  Uie  discoveries  of 
Archaeopteryz  (f.s.).  and  the  numerous  bipedal  Dinosaurs.  But 
Archaeopteryx  was  after  all  a  bird,  although  still  somewhat 
primitive,  and  the  question,  what  group  of  reptiles  has  given  rise 
to  the  birds?  is  still  unanswered.  By  irony  of  fate,  mere  lack  of  the 
fossil  material,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  bridges  between  Amphibia 
and  reptiles  and  from  them  to  Mammals  are  in  a  fairer  way  of  re- 
construction than  b  that  between  reptiles  and  birds,  the  very  two 
classes  of  which  we  know  that  they  "  belong  together."    (H.  F.  G.) 

SAUSSURE,  HORACE  BtlffolCT  DE  (i 740-1 799),  Swiss 
physicist  and  Alpine  traveller,  was  bom  at  Geneva  on  the  X7th 
of  February  1740.^  Under  the  influence  of  his  father  and  his 
maternal  uncle,  Charles  Bonnet,  he  devoted  himself  to  botany. 
In  X758  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Albrecht  von  Haller,  and 
in  1762  he  published  his  first  work,  Obsaroatums  sur  Picorce  dcs 
femttes  d  des  p&aUs.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  philosophy  at  the  academy  of  Geneva,  and  retained  this  chair 
till  1786.  His  health  began  to  fail  in  1791,  when  too  he  suffered 
great  pecuniary  losses.  But  he  was  able  to  complete  his  great 
work  in  1796,  before  his  death  on  the  ssnd  of  January  1799. 
He  became  a  F.R.S.  after  his  visit  to  England  (autumn  of  1768), 
and  in  177s  founded  the  Sod^t^  pour  I'Avancemeht  des  Arts  at 
Geneva.  His  early  devotion  to  botanical  studies  naturally  led 
him  to  undertake  journeys  among  the- Alps,  and  from  17*73  on- 
wards he  directed  his  attention  to  the  geology  and  physics  of 
that  great  chain.  Incidentally,  he  did  much  to  dear  up  the 
topography  of  the  snowy  portions  of  the  Alps,  and  to  attract  the 
attention  of  pleasure  travellers  towards  spots  like  Chamonix 
and  Zermatt.  In  1760  he  first  visited  Chamonix,  and  offered 
a  reward  to  the  man  who  should  first  succeed  in  reaching  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  (then  unsealed).  He  made  an  unsuccessful 

^  His  father,  Nicolas  de  Saussure  (170^1790),  an  agriculturist  of 
unusuallv  liberal  opinions,  resided  all  his  life  at  his  farm  of  Conches, 
on  the  Arve.  near  Geneva.  As  a  member  of  the  coundl  of  Two 
Hundred  he  took  part  in  public  affairs.  Most  of  his  writings  bear  on 
the  growth  and  diseases  of  grain  and  other  farm  produce.  His  last 
work  Le  Ftu,  principe  de  la  ficonditi  des  plantes  etdela  fertUUi  de  la 
lerre  (1782),  was  more  speculative  in  its  nature. 


attempt  himself  in  1785,  by  the  Aiguille  du  GeClter  route.  Two 
Chamonix  men  attained  the  summit  in- 1786,  by  way  of  the 
Grands  Mulcts,  and  in  1787  Saussure  himself  had  the  delii^t  of 
gaining  the  summit  (the  third  ascent).  In  1788  he  q>ent  17  days 
m  making  observations  on  the  crest  of  the  Col  du  Gbnt  (11,060 
ft ).  In  X774  he  mounted  the  Crammont,  and  again  in  1778,  in 
which  year  he  also  explored  the  Valsorey  glacier,  near  the  Great 
St  Bernard.  In  1776  he  had  ascended  the  Buet  (lo.soi  ft.).  In 
1789  he  visited  the  Pizzo  Bianco  (near  Macugnaga)  and  made 
the  first  traveller's  passage  of  the  St  Thiodule  Pass  (10,899  ft.) 
to  Zermatt,  which  he  was  the  first  traveller  to  visit.  On  that 
occasion  he  dimbed  from  the  pass  up  the  Klein  Matterhom 
(ia,750  ft.),  while  in  1792  he  spent  three  days  on  the  same  pass 
(not  descending  to  Zermatt),  making  observations,  and  then 
visited  the  Thradulhom  (11,393  fL).  In  1780  he  climbed  the 
Roche  Michd,  above  the  Mont  Cenis  Pass.  The  descriptions  of 
seven  of  his  Alpine  journeys  (by  no  means  all),  with  his  scientific 
observations  gathered  en  route,  were  published  by  him  in  four 
quarto  volumes,  under  the  general  title  of  Voyages  dans  les  Alpes 
(1779-1796;  there  was  an  octavo  issue  in  eight  volumes,  issued 
1780--1796,  while  the  non-scientific  portions  of  the  work  were  first 
published  in  1834,  and  often  since,  under  the  title  of  Partie 
piUoresqu€  des  ouvrages  deM.de  Saussure). 

The  Alps  formed  the  centre  of  Sauasure's  investigations.  They 
forced  themsdves  on  his  attention  as  the  grand  key  to  the  true  theory 
of  the  earth,  and  among  them  he  found  opportunity  for  studying 
geology  in  a  manner  never  previously  attempted.  The  inclination 
of  the  strata,  the  nature  of  the  rocks,  the  fossils  and  the  rainerab 
received  his  closest  attention.  He  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
ci  the  chemistry  of' the  day;  and  he  applied  it  to  the  study  of 
minerals,  water  and  air.  Saussure's  geological  observations  made 
him  a  firm  believer  in  the  Neptunbn  theoi^:  he  regarded  all  rocks 
and  minerals  as  deposited  from  aqueous  solution  or  suqienrion,  and 
in  view  of  this  he  attached  much  importance  to  the  study  <A  meteoco- 
logical  conditions.  He  carried  barometers  and  boiling-point  ther- 
mometers to  the  summits  of  the  highest  .mountains,  tana  estimated 
the  rdative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  at  different  hd^hts,  its 
temperature,  the  strength  of  solar  radbtion,  the  composition  of  air 
and  its  transparency.  Then,  -following  the  predpitated  moisture,  he 
investigated  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  all  depths  to  which 
he  could  drive  hb  thermometer  staves,  the  course,  conditions  and 
temperature  of  streams,  rivers,  glaciers  and  Ukes,  even  of  the  sesu 
The  most  beautiful  and  complete  ci  hb  subsidtary  researches  b 
described  in  the  Essai  sur  {"kygromitrie,  published  in  1783.  In  it  be 
records  experiments  made  witn  various  forms  of  hygrometer  in  all 
dtmates  and  at  all  temperatures,  and  supports  the  clatms  of  hb  hair- 
hygrometer  against  all  others.  He  invented  and  improved  many 
kinds  of  apparatus,  including  the  magneto-meter,  the  cyanomcccr 
for  estimating  the  blueness  ef  the  sky,  the  dbphanometer  for 
judging  of  the  clearness  oS  the  atmosphere,  Ihe  anemometer  and  the 
mountain  eudiometer.  His  modifications  of  the  thermometer 
adapted  that  instrument  to  many  purposes:  for  ascertaining  the 
temperature  of  the  air  he  used  one  with  a  fine  bulb  hung  in  the 
shade  or  whiried  by  a  string,  the  latter  form  bnng  converted  into  an 
evaporometer  by  inserting  its  bulb  into  a  piece  of  wet  sponge  snd 
making  it  revolve  in  a  drcle  of  know|i  radios  at  a  known  rate;  for 
experiments  on  the  earth  and  in  deep  water  he  employed  large  ther- 
mometers wrapped  in  non-conducting  coatings  so  as  to  rnider  them 
extremely  sluggish,  and  capable  of  long  reuining  the  temperature 
once  they  had  attained  it.  By  the  use  of  these  instruments  he  showed 
that  the  bottom  water  oi  deep  Ukes  is  uniformly  cold  at  all  seasons, 
and  that  the  annual  heat  wave  takes  six  months  to  penetrate  to  a 
depth  of  30  ft.  in  the  earth.  He  recognixed  the  immense  advantages 
to  meteorology  of  high-level  observing  statbns,  and  whenever  it 
was  practicable  he  arranged  for  amuitaneous  observations  being 
made  at  different  altitudes  for  as  long  periods  %s  possible.  It  is 
perhaps  as  a  geologist  (it  b  said  that  he  was  the  first  to  use  the  term 
"geology  " — see  the  "  Discours  pr6liminaire"  to  vol.  i.  of  hb  Voyofcs, 
publ.  in  1779)  that  Saussure  worked  most;  and  although  hb  ideas 
on  matters  of  theory  were  in  many  cases  very  enonsoua  ha  was 
instrumental  in  greatly  advandng  that  sdenos. 

See  Lives  by  1.  Senebier  (Geneva,  1801),  by  Cuvbr  In  the  Bm> 
grapkie  universale,  and  by  Candolle  in  Dicade  pkUcsopkique,  No. 
XV.  (trans,  in  the  PkUosopkical  Magaaine^  iv.  p.  96);  articles  by 
E.  Naville  in  the  Bibliotkique  unwersette  (March.  April.  May  1883). 
and  chaps,  v.-viii.  ctf  Ch.  Durier's  Ls  Mon^Biame  (Psrb,  various 
editions  between  1877  and  1897).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

SAUftURE,  NICOLAS  THfiODORB  DE  (X767-X84S),  ddcst 

son  of  Horace  B£n£dict  de  Saussure,  was  bom  on  the  X4tb  of 

October  9767,  at  Geneva,  and  b  known  chiefly  for  hb  work  on 

the  chemistry  of  vegetable  physiology.    He  lived  quietly  and 

I  avoided  ydety;  yet  uke  hb  ancestors  he  was  a  member  of  the 
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Genevan  RpreaenUtlve  council,  and  gave  much  attention  to 

imblk  afiaixs.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  more  of  a 

icduse  than  ever,  and  died  at  Geneva  on  the  i8th  of  April  1845. 

When  a  yoong  man  Nicolas  Thtedore  accompanied  hb  father  in 
hk  Alpine  Mrarneva  and  aviated  him  by  the  careful  determinatioa 
of  many  pnyMcal  coostanta.  He  was  attracted  to  chemistry  by 
Lavoisier'a  brilliant  conceptions,  but  he  did  not  become  great  as  an 
originator.  He  took  a  leading  share  in  im^>n>ving  the  processes  of 
ultimate  organic  analysis;  and  he  determined  the  composition  of 
ethyl  alcobm,  ether  and  some  other  commonly  occurring  substances. 
He  also  studied  fermentation,  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar, 
and  many  other  processes  of  minor  importance.  The  greater  number 
of  his  36  pablished  papers  dealt  with  the  chemistry  and  pr 


of  Dbnta, 


the  nature 
republished 


of  soils,  and  the  conditions  of  vegetable  life, 
under  the  title  Rec'unkts  ekumcua  sur  to 


8AUVAL»  HENRI  (i633-x676),  Frenc^  historian,  ion  of  an 
advocate  in  the  Parlonent,  was  bom  in  1  iris,  and  baptized  on 
the  5th  oi  March  1623.  He  devo^sd  most  •  f  his  life  to  researches 
among  the  archives  of  his  native  city,  and  in  1656  even  obtained 
a  licence  to  print  his  Paris  ancien  ef  modenu;  but  on  his  death 
(2  ist  March  1676)  the  whole  work  was  still  in  manuscript.  A  long 
time  afterwards  it  I4>peaied,  thanks  to  his  collaborator,  Claude 
Bernard  Rousseau,  under  the  title  of  Hisloire  d  recherches  des 
antiqmiUs  de  la  tiUt  de  Paris  (1724),  but  remodelled,  with  the 
addkion  d  long  and  duU  dissertations  which  were  not  by  Sauval. 
The  work  was  not  without  merits,  and  it  "fas  re-issued  in  1733 
and  x7So>  The  original  mantiscript  first  belonged  to  Montmerqu£, 
and  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  Le  Rouz  de  Lincy,  who 
prepared  an  annotated  edition;  unfortunately  this  material, 
togiether  with  the  original  MS.,  was  lost  in  the  incendiary  fires 
which  took  [dace  under  the  Commune  (1871).  There  remain, 
however,  Le  Rouz  de  LtDcjr's  researches,  a  series  of  articles  on 
Sanval  whkh  appeared  in  the  BulUtin  du  biUiopkiU  et  du 
bOiiotkUaire  bx  1862,  x866  and  x868.  See  also  the  BiUiographie 
dt  Paris  atani  tjSp,  by  the  Abb6  Valentin  Dufour  (1882). 

SAVAGB,  HIMOT  JUDSON  (1841-  ).  American  Unitarian 
ttiwiW»»g  and  author,  was  bom  in  Norridgewock,  Maine,  on  the 
loth  of  June  1841.  He  graduated  at  the  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary  in  1864,  and  for  nine  years  was  in  the  Congregational 
ministry,  being  a  home  missionary  at  San  Mateo  and  Grass 
Valley,  California,  until  1867,  and  holding  pastorates  at  Frapiing- 
ham.  Mass.  (1867-1869),  and  Hannibal,  Missouri  (1869-1873). 
He  then  became  a  Unitarian,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Third 
Unitarian  Church  of  Chicago  m  1873-1874,  of  the  Church  of  the 
Unity  in  Boston  in  1874-1896,  and  of  the  Church  jf  the  Messiah 
in  New  York  City  hi  1896-1906. 

He  wrote  many  books.  Including  CkrisHanity,  Ike  Science  cf  Han* 
hoed  (■873),  TV  ReUgifnefEMluitan  (1876).  The  Morals  ol Evolution 


pasky  Explamt  (!>»),  UsJ's  Efark  Problems  (looj),'  and,  besides 
other  vohmies  in  verse,  America  to  Entfand  (1905;. 

IAVAGB;  RICHARD  (d.  1743),  English  poet,  was  bom  about 
1697,  probably  of  humble  parentage.  A  romantic  account  of  his 
origin  and  eariy  life,  for  which  he  at  any  rate  supplied  the  material, 
appeared  in  Curil's  Poetical  Register  in  17x9.  On  this  and  other 
information  provided  by  Savage,  Samuel  Johnson  founded  his 
L^e  of  Saeage,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  the  Lives,  It  was 
printed  anonymously  in  1744,  and  has  made  the  poet  the  object 
of  an  faiterest  which  would  be  hardly  justified  by  his  writings. 
In  2698  Charles  Gerrard,  2nd  earl  of  Macclesfield,  obtained  a 
divorce  from  his  wife,  Anxm,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Mason,  who 
shortly  aftcmrds  married  Colonel  Henry  Brett.  Lady  Maccles- 
field had  two  children  by  Richard  Savage,  4th  earl  Rivers,  the 
second  of  whom  was  bora  at  Fox  Court,  Holboro,  on  the  i6th  of 
January  2697,  and  christened  two  days  later  at  St  Andrews, 
Hblbom,  as  Richard  Smith.  Six  months  later  the  child  was 
piacBd  with  Anne  Portlock  in  Covent  Garden;  nothing  more  is 
positiveiy  known  of  him.  In  x 7x8  Richard  Savage  claimed  to 
be  this  child.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  cared  for  by  Lady 
Masoa,  has  grandmother,  who  had  put  him  to  school  near  St 
Albans,  and  by  his  godmother,  Mrs  Uoyd.  He  said  he  had  been 
rmwtrd  by  the  relentless  hostUity  of  his  mother,  Mrs  Brett,  who 


had  prevented  Lord  Rivers  from  leavmg  £6000  to  htm  and  had 
tried  to  have  him  kidnapped  for  the  West  Indies.  His  statements 
are  not  corroborated  by  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
Macclesfield  divorce  case,  and  Mrs  Brett  always  maintained  that 
he  was  an  impostor.  He  was  wrong  in  the  date  of  his  birth; 
moreover,  the  godmother  of  Lady  Macclesfield's  son  was  Dorothea 
Qusley  (aifterwards  Mrs  Delgardno),  not  Mrs  Uoyd.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  Mrs  Brett  was  the  crud  and  vindictive 
woman  he  dcsaihes  her  to  be,  but  abundant  evidence  that  she 
provided  for  her  Illegitimate  children.  Discrepancies  in  Savage'a 
story  made  Boswell  su^icious,  but  the  matter  was  thoroughly 
investigated  for  the  first  time  by  W.  Moy  Thomas,  who  published 
the  results  of  his  researches  in  Notes  and  Queries  (second  series, 
vol.  vL,  X858).  Savage,  impostor  or  not,  blackmailed  Mrs  Brett 
and  her  family  with  some  success,  for  after  the  publication  of 
The  Bastard  (1728)  her  nephew,  John  Brownlow,  Viscount 
Tyiconnel,  purchased  his  silence  by  taking  him  into  his  house  and 
allowing  him  a  pension  of  £200  a  year.  Savage's  first  certain  work 
was  a  poem  satirizipg  Bishop  Hoadly,  entitled  The  Convocation, 
or  The  Battle  of  Pamphlets  (17 17),  which  he  afterwards  tried  to 
suppress.  He  adapt^  from  the  Spanish  a  comedy.  Lave  in  a 
Veil  (acted  17x8,  prinlld  X7X9),  which  gained  him  the  friendship 
of  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  of  Robert  Wilks.  With  Steele,  how- 
ever, he  soon  quarrelled.  In  X723  he  played  without  success 
in  the  title  r61e  of  his  Uagedy,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  (pr.  1724), 
and  his  liiscellaneaus  Poems  were  pi^lished  by  subscription 
in  1 726.  In  X  727  he  was  arrested  for  the  murder  of  James  Sinclair 
m  a  drunken  qtuurel,  and  only  escaped  the  death  penalty  by 
the  intercession  of  Frances,  countess  of  Hertford  (d.  X754). 

Savage  was  at  his  best  as  a  satirist,  and  in  The  Author  to  be  Let 
he  published  a  quantity  of  scandal  about  his  fellow-scribblers. 
Proud  as  he  was,  he  was  servile  enough  to  supply  Pope  with 
petty  gossip  about  the  authors  attacked  in  the  Dunciad.  His 
most  considerable  poem.  The  Wanderer  (1729),  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  Thomson's  Seasons,  part  of  which  had  almdy  appeared. 
Savage  tried  without  success  to  obtain  patronage  from  Walpole, 
and  hoped  in  vain  to  be  made  poet-laureate.  Johnson  states  that 
he  received  a  small  income  from  Mrs  Oldfield,  but  this  seems 
to  be  fiction.  In  x  73  2  Queen  Caroline  settled  on  him  a  pension 
of  £50  a  year.  Meanwhile  he  had  quarrelled  with  Lord  Tyrconncl, 
and  at  th«  queen's  death  was  reduced  to  absolute  poverty. 
Pope  had  been  the  most  faithful  of  his  friends,  and  had  made  him 
a  small  regular  albwance.  With  others  he  now  raised  money  to 
send  Jiim  out  of  reach  of  his  creditors.  Savage  went  to  Swansea, 
but  ne  resented  bitterly  the  conditions  imposed  by  his  patrons, 
and  removed  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt. 
All  his  friends  had  ceased  to  help  him  except  Pope,  and  in  1743 
he,  too,  wrote  to  break  off  the  connexion.  Savage  died  in  prison 
on  the  xst  of  August  1743. 

See  Johnson's  Life  of  Saeate^  and  Noth  and  Queries  as  already 

2uoteo.    He  is  the  subject  01  a  novel,  Richard  Savage  (1842),  by 
haries  Whitehead,  illustrated  by  John  Leech.    Richard  Savage,  a 
play  in  four  acts  by  J.  M.  Barrie  and  H.  B.  Marriott-Watson,  was 

Kaented  at  an  afternoon  performance  at  the  Criterion  theatre, 
ndon,  in  iSpi.  The  dramatists  took  considerable  liberties  with 
the  facts  of  Savage's  career.  See  also  S.  V.  Makower,  Ruhard 
Savage,  a  Mystery  «»  Biography  (1909;. 

SAVAOB,  a  word  by  derivation  meaning  bdonging  to  the 
wilds  or  forests  (O.  Fr.  salvage,  mod.  sawage,  Late  Lat.  silvaticus, 
silva,  wood,  forest),  hence  wild,  uncultivated,  barbarian,  and  so 
used  of  races  in  an  undvilixed  or  barbarous  condition,  or  of 
animals  or  human  beings  generally,  untamed,  ferocious. 

SAVAH,  a  small  province  of  central  Persia,  north  of  Irak  and 
south-west  of  Teheran,  comprising  the  districts  of  Savah, 
Khalejistan  (inhabited  by  the  Turkish  KhaleJ  tribe),  Zerend 
and  Karaghan.  It  pays  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £5000. 
The  capital  is  the  ancient  dty  of  Savah,  which  has  a  population 
of  about  7000,  and  is  72  m.  S.W.  of  Teheran,  at  an  elevation  of 
3380  ft.,  m  3s"  4'  N.,  so*  30'  E.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  b  well 
watered,  and  produces  much  wheat,  barley  and  rice.  It  is 
occasionaUy  joined  to  the  province  of  Teheran  to  facilitate  the 
governor's  arrangements  for  supfdying  the  capital  of  Persia 
with  gram. 
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IT  Savimhab  (Spu.  idnu,  ■  ihcet;  Late  Lai. 
labuHwi,  III.  aifioFtM,  ■  linen  dotli),  ■  Icnn  i4>ptied  ciltieT  to 
a  pUin  covered  with  buo*  or  ice,  or,  more  gencnlLy,  to  t  UMleu 
plain.  Its  UK  in  Eocllih,  more  frequent  loimerl/  thu  Dam,  is- 
moil  coDunoQ  in  application  to  tbe  gttal  pltini  ol  centnl  Noith 
Amedca,  in  nhich  it  in  piuCicall)'  the  equivalent  of  "  pnirie  " 
(g.t.).  In  thii  application  it  waa  fint  uied  (accenleil  Ihua — 
f  rndiu)  by  tha  Spajuih  histoiian  Coualo  de  Oviedo  y  Valdia  in 
the  16th  ccntui>. 

UVAXHAH,  a  city,  a  port  a{  entiy,  and  tbe  a>un(y-5at  o[ 
Chathain  county,  Georgia,  U.S.A.,  on  the  right  (untb)  bank 
ol  the  Savannah  river,  about  18  m,  fnim  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Pop,  (1890)  43,189;  (1900)  54,i44>  of  whom  98,090  were 
negrse*  ud  mt  were  loRtgo-bam;  (igio,  cenaui)  65/164. 
It  iiaerved  by  tha  Atlantic  Coatt  Line,  the  CenlTtJ  □[  GeciKia,  the 
Southam,  and  olber  railwayi;  by  river  iteaoiert  to  AugUBta; 
by  coaalwba  atcunen  to  Baltinwtc,  Philade^hia,  New  York 
y  tianiatlantic  stcatnera  to  Eiunpean  porta. 
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Anwfic  the  rdl^out  co 


TlKEil 


^IheS 


whh  Mreeta  intenectiiiE  each  other  at  rivhl  anvlH,  to  Jamefl  Edwanl 
Otjiethocpe.  ila  louadtr,  bvt  the  nooolaoy  la  ilithtly  nliewd  by 
43  ioall  parica  and  Hinta,  wheat  uxal  area  >i  i»-79aciT>.  The 
luier  nita  an  thcT^lffio,  the  Coionial.  00  OtWhorpe  ' 
(fofineny  South  ^—^  * — — ^    — '  " ■'-    ■-  '^-  -  - 


BiMd  Stitet),  and  Fonrih.  c 


d  the  "  Fort*  City." 

at  the  dly.  hat  avenu 

OIL    la  tliie  priacJpaf  co 


e  Cemetery,  about 


^new  c!q^HaU  (I**),  on  lli"^irfte  dTtiity  {un'^at'i 
Ijn.  the  Cuiloin  Hoi^sc.  .Mfnplcinl  in  iSsa.  the  Cation  E>cha:>t>i 
aad«  (raoile  atal  ujricing  the  apot  where  Otldborpe  &r>t  piiched 

hit  tent;  and  in  Bull  Street,  a  fMh'— " ■"- ■■  '" 

boBout  of  HTilliaiD  Bull  (i^3--i75S) 

Oglethoqie  Eo  hia  lurvpy  of  tlie^l,.  _., .._ ,,  _ 

nurble  paat40ica  buildina.  the  njunly  court  houie.  aiiil  the 
Savannah  thcaln  (ust.ibhthrd  in  ISiB,  remudillnl  in  1S4;,  rihuUt 
in  lyie),  OH  or  the  Mat  pliyhauiu  In  the  United  Si^u-.  la 
Jobnion  Square,  •  liirk-  »uth  Dfthe  City  Hall  aod  Cuaom  lln„R. 
nandaapliiia  djgnifi-<E  rnf  .......     ^ 


LI  mortally  wounded 

Square,  accth  of  Monterey  Square,  there  i>  a  monumenl  10  Serveant 
WiUan  }tma  (I75<>-I779),  •  hero  nl  the  Wai  al  [ndcpcndenci. 
who  replaced  the  (alien  toloun  on  Fort  Movltrie  in  .the  face  of  ■ 
(alliat  be  durfni  the  battle  o(  Charlenon  Hartnijr  (June  iSth, 
1776J.  rcaeueda  band  of  Amerion  prirmerB  f ram  fintiiE  giiaidaat 
iaina'  5|)((dc,  1  n.  Iron  Savannah,  and  waa  fatally  wounded 
durinc  the  riw  o(  th*  city  in  IT79.  In  Chippewa  Square  there  ill 
buudMafor^CeoeialLalayetteMcUwidiii-iS^T}.  TheUdia' 
Memorial  AniMian  eitctrd  a  Ccwiedente  Saldien  Monument  in 
the  "  hrade  Ground,"  which  fonna  an  eneiuian  to  Fonyth  Park, 
in  the  aoath  antral  part  ol  the  diy:  and  in  honour  ol  Tomochichi. 
■n  Indian  chief  who  wai  the  itauneh  friend  of  the  tarty  lettlen,  a 
hiise  ranlte  boutder  hai  been  placed  in  Wriaht  Square,  where  he 
au  hiirinl.  At  the  comer  ol  Anderaon  and  BuU  Sireetl  there  ii  a 
la  Major-general  Aleiander  RoheR  Lawlon  (iBig-1896), 
"       "'    ■■inliSlupanthe 


cdFonPnlaikiin 
.__,.  .lie  Civil  War  in  r 
er  to  Auatfia-Hungary  in 


French,  ^vaanall  haa  hi 


r  anilleq'  copt  of  four  compaidea:  the  Gcoriia  Hutian 
isrmea  alter  the  War  of  tSll  by  the  eonolldalloB  ol  two  oihe 
compaBM;  the  Firat  Volunteer  Hefinient  of  Gccatlat  compoKd  0 
five  companiea.  onaniaed  mpectively  in  180S.  1843.  IS46.  1861 
and  lUi,  and  a  divldon  of  naval  mllida  ornidaed  in  1B95.  Thi 
■ i.v 1-  nj-i_,  (^,  cuarda,  the  HLmr 

er.  a  popular  bath!  nj 

_.aBaadMoBtcomery 

n.  reflectively. 


., .^ , Savannah,  the  oldeB  i>  Oitiit 

Church,  whoat  fine  buildina  wu  erected  in  1740-1750  and  wbcae 

'    "     11^39.    Ill  third  rector  wai  John  Wedcy. 

■■-■--  -day  School  (aiH  in  euHeiKe) 

,  __ore  Robert  Raika  eaabUibed 

•uch  a  achDol  in  EnglaBd.    The  hm  African  Bipiiit  Church,  ec 

Rniied  in  17U,  b  th«  oldca  relifiocia  aaciely  of  negmet  in  the 
tiled  Stalea  The  Conveni  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  wu  founded  in 
■8411  the  Calbedral  of  Si  John  the  Bapiiu  wai  dcdiialed  in  rSTb, 
waa  detlroyed  by  file  in  1898.  but  wu  aukKquently  rebuilt:  and  a 
Jewiih  aynaBCfue  waa  erected  in  1879.  Savannah  ia  the  tee  of  a 
Roman  Calhi^  and  ol  a  Piotnunl  EpiKotal  biih^    There  arc 

founded  hy  Cconre  WhileiKld  in  1740  and  now  owned  by  the  Union 
Sodely.and  the  Savannah  Female  Aaytum(l7JO).  In  iBSj  the  Tel- 
fair Academy  of  Ana  aod  Sdencei  (near  Tellur  Squire  or  TeUair 
Place),  endowed  by  Mlia  Mary  TeUair.  wai  apened;  in  iia 
eolltctlona  are  WiUidm  von  Kaulbach'a  "  Peter  Arbuei  ol  Epila  " 
and  Joaph  von  Biandfa  "  Eiri  Gefecht."  The  Ceorvia  Hiatorical 
Sodety,  oriudied  in  |8]9  and  in  1847  uniled  with  the  Savannah 
Libnry  Society,  haa  a  Hndaone  buildiag  {Hodftaon  Kali)  ai  the 
intenection  of  whitaher  and  Gaaton  Streeta,  and  a  library  of  about 
JUHX)  votumea;  it  publidied  lii  volumet  of  CoOitiioiu  between 
1840  and  igof.  The  Georiia  IndunrinlCoUtge  (1890).  fivneeroea. 

'dowed  with  eoiue  of  the  cnniscated  property  of  Loyalltfa  in  1788. 

Savannah  harbour  liai  permanent  Beacaast  defences,  and  14  the 
moit  lopoRBnt  Atlantic  leaporl  aouih  ol  Baltimore.  The  port  ia 
nearer  the  Panama  Canal  than  either  New  Orirani  or  CalvMoo: 
aod  after  the  completion  of  harbour  inprovementi  b^  the  United 
Statea  fovemment.  begun  In  looa,  the  depth  of  (he  nver  from  iii 
mouth  to  the  dly  waa  iB  ft.   There  are  great  wharvn  and  pi«a  on 

lerminalt.  in  i«e  Savanndi'i  exports  were  valued  at  866,931.073 ; 
ill  import*  at  Il.664.a79.  Of  the  nportt  naval  ttores  rank  firS, 
Savannah  being  first  among  the  world  marliett  of  naval  Korcii 

centre  haa  declined   becauae  of   the   greater  increaie   in   that    cf 

Calveiton  and  New  Orleans.  Other  impartanlexporta  are  fertiliaers. 
rice  and  lumber.  Savannah  la  the  buiineia  and  ahipnog  centre  cf 
the  surrounding  fruit  and  tnidt  growing  country.    The  principal 

and  planing.mill  prodiKta,  and  foundry  sihI  machine-ihop  [nnlucts 

touritts.   The  total  value  of  the  city's  factory  pnducta  in  190511*01 

l6j40,oo4(t9.i%morethanin  1900). 

The  dty  government  it  vested  in  a  council,  coniliting  of  a  maynr 
and  twelve  aldermen,  elected  for  two  yean  in  January  cd  odd- 
nunbered  ytara!  theeouncil'i  committeea  act  oalieadt  of  aeveial 
of  the  odmlniitntive  departments!  the  mayor  is  head  of  the 
police!  and  the  couadl  appdnta  other  city  officers.  The  board  of 
aldermen  may  pota  a  measure  by  a  twiMhirdi  vote  over  the  mayor'a 
veto.  The  dty  boatd  of  education  waa  incorpmied  in  lS66and 
tookover  the  powen  of  the  board  of  education  of  Chatham  coun'v. 
it  l>  telf.perpetujting  and  piaciicatly  non-partiian.  A  free  gel 
had  been  ettablithcn  at  early  aa  J9i6.    In  1009  the  aueued  va 

of  real  eaute  was  115,147,580  an-"  -'— '^ "—  '-"■ 

and  the  bonded  debt  war  8>.7C 
11,483.000  due  in  1959);  the  ran 


in  Febniaty  1733  by  Jan 


:e  Charles  and  John  Wcaley, 


I  the  seat  of  government  of  Georgia  UBlJl  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Biilish  in  1778.  Here,  on  the  ist  ol 
January  ilsj,  met  the  first  legislature  ol  Georgia.  Id  the  yean 
preceding  Ih«  War  of  Indtixndence  the  political  issues  euiled 
much  partisanship.  Riots  almost  completely  prevented  Ihc 
eiecution  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  stamps  were  reloaded  m  the 
ahip  that  brought  them  to  Savannah.  In  1769  the  merchants 
agreed  not  to  import  any  artides  menlianed  in  the  Toimthend 
Acts  of  1767. 

On  the  18th  of  January  1775  the  first  ProvindoJ  CoDgreM 
was  convened  here;  on  the  night  of  the  i  iih  of  May  the  poititet 
magaune  was  robbed  of  all  Its  ammunition,  part  of  whichwa* 
sent  to 'Boston  and,  according  to  tradition,  was  used  at  Bunker 
Kitli  and  on  the  iind  of  June  the  people  of  the  dty  elected  a 
Council  of  Safety.  On  the  41h  of  July  the  aame  Provincial 
Congreai  again  met,  and  soon  the  royal  adminislralian  collapsed. 
Probably  the  first  naval  capture  of  the  War  of  Independence 
wo*  made  oSTybee  Island  on  the  loihof  July,  whcnaichoour, 
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tbe  first  vessd  chartered  by  the  Continental  Congress,  seized  a 
British  ship  and  its  cargo  of  14,000  fb  of  powder.  Yet  the 
Loyalists  were  strong  in  Savannah,  and  many  families  were 
<&vided  among  themselves. 

In  October  X776-February  1777  the  convention  which  framed 
the  first  constitution  of  Geor^a  was  hdd  in  Savannah,  and  the 
first  state  legislature  assembled  here  in  May  1778;  but  the 
British  captured  the  dty  on  the  aQth  of  December  in  that  year, 
and  the  seat  ot  the  state  government  was  then  transferred  to 
Augusta.  .  In  1779  Savannah  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
a  French  fleet  under  Comte  d'Estaing  and  land  forces  under 
General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  butin  May  x  78a  it  was  evacuated  after 
a  short  siege  by  General  Anthony  Wayne.  It  once  more  became 
the  capital,  but  in  1783  the  seat  of  the  state  government  was 
again  traxtsferred  to  Augusta.  Savannah  soon  became  the 
commercial  rival  of  Chaxleston,  South  Carolina.  It  was  chartered 
as  a  dty  in  1789.  As  early  as  18x7  the  Savannah  Steamboat 
Comf^ny,  which  ran  a  steamer*  to  Charleston,  was  organized, 
and  in  xSxg  the  "  $avannah,"  the  first  vessel  fitted  with  steam- 
engines  to  cross  the  Atlantic,^ .  owned  by  Savannah  capitalists 
but  buflt  ixi  the  North,  sailed  from  Savaxmah  to  Liverpool  in 
35  daysw  In  i86x  the  state  convention  which  adopted  the  ordin- 
ance of  secession  met  in  Savannah.  A  blockade  of  the  port  was 
instituted  by  the  Federal  government  in  x86x,  and  on  the  xath  of 
December  x86a  Fort  Pulaski  (on  Cockspur  Island,  aX  the  m\»uth 
of  the  Savaxmah  river),  which  commanded  the  channd,  and  had 
been  seized  by  the  state  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  forced 
to  surrender.  Savannah  was  the  objective  of  General  W.  T. 
Sherman's  "march  to  the  sea,"  and  on  the  sxst  of  December 
1804  surrendered  to  him  after  futile  oppodtion  by  General 
WiRiam  J.  Hardee  (18x8-1873)  ^th  a  force  very  inferior  in 
nnmbexik  The  dty  limiu  were  ezteiided  In  1879,  7883  and 
190X. 

SAVART,  ANKB  JEAN  MARIS  RENfi,  Dun  or  Rovioo 

(i  774-X833),  French  general  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Marcq 

in  the  Ardennes  on  the  36th  of  April  1774.    He  was  educated  at 

the  ccdlege  of  St  Louis  at  Metz  and  entered  the  royal  army  in  x  79a 

His  first  campaign  was  that  waged  by  General  Custine  against 

the  retreating  forces  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  in  X793.    He  next 

served  in  succession  under  Pichegru  and  Moreau,  and  dis- 

tingoisfaed  himself  during  the  skilful  retreat  of  the  latter  from  an 

untenable  position  in  the  heart  of  Swabia.    He  became  chef 

d'escadron  in  X797,  and  in  1798  served  under  General  Desaix, 

in  xht  Egyptian  campaign,  of  which  he  left  an  interesting  and 

valuable  account.    He  also  distinguished  himsdf  under  Desaiz 

at  Marengo  (x4th  of  June  1800).    His  fidelity  and  address  while 

serving  under  Desaix,  who  was  kiUcd  at  Marengo,  secured  him  the 

con&ience  of  Bonaparte,  who  appointed  him  to  command  the 

special  body  of  gendarme  charged  with  the  duty  of  guarding  the 

First  Consul    In  the  discovery  of  the  various  ramifications  of 

the  Cadoudal-Fichegru  conspiracy  Savary  showed  great  skill 

and  activity.    He  proceeded  to  the  cliff  of  Biville  in  Normandy, 

where  the  plotters  were  in  the  habit  of  landing,  and  sought,  by 

imitating  the  signals  of  the  royalist  plotters,  to  tempt  the  comte 

d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.)  to  land.    In  this  he  was  im- 

socnsEfuL     He  was  in  command  of  the  troops  at  Vincennes 

when  the  due  d'Enghien  {q.v.)  was  summarily  executed.    Hullin, 

who  presided  at  the  court-martial,  afterwards  accused  Savary, 

though  not  by  name,  of  having  intervened  to  prevent  the  despatch 

to  Bon^urte  of  an  appeal  for  mercy  which  he  (HuUin)  was  in  the 

act  of  drawing  up.   Savary  afterwards  denied  this,  but  his  denial 

has  not  generaDy  been  accepted.    In  February  x  805  he  was  raised 

to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  -  Shortly  before  the  battle  of 

Aosteilitz  (2nd  of  December  X805)  he  was  sent  by  Napoleon  with 

a  message  to  the  emperor  Alexander  L  with  a  request  for  an 

armisdce,  a  device  which  caused  that  monarch  all  the  more 

eageriy  to  strike  the  blow  which  brought  disaster  to  the  Russians. 

Ate  the  battle  Savary  again  took  a  message  to  Alexander,  which 

induced  him  to  treat  for  an  armistice.    In  the  campaign  of  1806 

*  The  "  Savannah  **  did  not  make  the  entire  voyage  under  steam: 
ahe  was  fitted  with  sails  and  used  them  in  rough  weather,  unshipping 
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Savary  showed  ngnal  daring  in  tJie  pursuit  of  the  Prussians  after 
the  b&ttle  of  Jena.  Early  in  the  next  year  he  recdved  command 
of  a  corps,  and  with  it  gained  an  important  success  at  Ostrdenka 
(i6th  of  February  X807). 

After  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  (7th  of  July  1807)  Ssvary  proceeded 
to  St  Petersburg  as  the  French  ambassador,  but  was  soon  re- 
placed by  General  Caulaincouxt  (f.s.),  another  accessory  to  the 
execution  of  the  due  d'Enghien.  Ihe  repugnance  of  the  empress 
dowager  to  Savary  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  di  his 
recall,  but  it.is  more  probable  that  Napoleon  fdt  the  need,  of  his 
gifts  for  intrigue  in  the  Spanish  affaixs  which  he  imdertook 
at  the  dose  of  1807.  With  the  title  of  duke  of  Rovigo  (a  small 
town  in  Venetia),  Savary  set  out  for  Madrid  when  Napoleon's 
plans  for  gaining  the  mastery  of  Spain  were  nearing  completion. 
W^th  Murat  Savary  made  skflf  ul  use  of  the  schisms  in  the  Spanish 
royalfamBy  (March-Apiil  x8o8),  and  persuaded  Charies  IV.,  who 
had  recendy  abdicated  under  duresse,  and  his  son  Ferdinand 
VII.,  the  defado  king  of  Spain,  to  refer  thdr  claims  to  Napoleon. 
Savary  induced  Ferdinand  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  and  proceed 
to  Bayonne— a  step  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  Uberty  until 
18x4.  In  September  x8o8  Savary  accompanied  the  emperor  to 
the  famous  interview  at  Erfurt  with  the  emperor  Alexander. 
In  X809  he  took  part,  but  without  distinction,  in  the  campaign 
against  Austria.  On  the  disgrace  of  Fouch6  (g.t.)  in  the  spring 
of  x8xo,  Savary  recdved  his  appointment,  the  miiiistry  of  police. 
There  he  showed  his  wonted  skill  and  devotion  to  NajMleon; 
and  this  office,  which  the  Jacobinical  Fouch6  had  shorn  of  its 
terrors,  now  became  a  veritable  inquisition.  Among  the  inddents 
of  this  time  may  be  dtod  the  cynical  brutality  with  which  Savajy 
carried  out  the  order  of  Napoleon  for  \he  exile  of  Mme  de  Stafl 
and  the  destruction  of  her  work  De  VAJUmagne,  Savary's 
wariness  was,  however,  At  fault  at  the  time  of  the  strange  con- 
spiracy of  (Seneral  Malet,  two  of  whose  confederates  seized  him 
in  his  bed  and  imprisoned  him  for  a  few  hours  (a3rd  of  October 
X819).  Savar/s  reputation  never  quite  recovered  from  the 
ridicule  caused  by  this  event  lie  was  among  the  last  to  desert 
the  emperor  at  the  time  of  his  abdication  (xxth  of  Apxil  x8x4) 
and  among  the  first  to  wdcome  his  return  in  x  8x  5,  when  he  became 
inspector-general  of  gendarmerie  and  a  peer  of  France.  After 
Waterioo  he  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Rochefort  and  sailed 
with  him  to  Plymouth  on  ILM.S.  "  Bellerophon."  He  was  not 
allowed  to  accompany  him  to  St  Hdcna,  but  undowent  several 
months' "  internment "  at  Malta.  Escaping  thence,  he  proceeded 
to  Smyrna,  where  he  settled  for  a  time.  Afterwards  he  travelled 
about  in  more  or  less  distress,  but  finally  was  allowed  to  return 
to  France  and  regained  dvic  rights;  later  he  settled  at  Rome. 
The  July  revolution  (1830)  brought  him  into  favoiu-  and  in  183  x 
he  recdved  the  command  of  the  French  army  in  Algeria.  Ill- 
health  compdled  him  to  return  to  FVance,  and  he  died  at  Paris 
in  June  X833, 

See  Mhnoires  in  due  de  Rango  (a  vols.,  London,  xSaS;  English 
edition  also  in  4  vols.,  London,  1828);  a  new  French  edition  anno- 
tated by  D.  Lacroix  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1900);  Extrait  des  mhnoires 
de  M.le  due  de  Rovigo  concemanl  le  catastrophe  de  M.le  due  dEngkien 
(London,  1823) ;  lie  Due  de  RooigojugS  tar  lui'tnime  et  par  ses  con- 
temporains,  by  L.  F  E. . .  (Pans,  1823);  and  A.  F.  N.  Macquart, 
Ri/utatum  de  Vicrit  de  M.le  due  de  Rovigo  (1823).  (J.  Hl.  R.) 

SAVE,  or  Sava  (Ger.  Sau;  Hungarian  Sidta;  Lat  Savus), 
one  of  the  prindpal  right-bank  affluents  of  the  Danube.  It  runs 
almost  paralld  with  the  other  great  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
the  Drave,  both  having  about  the  same  length.  The  Save  rises 
in  the  Triglav  group  in  Carniola  from  two  sources,  the  Wurzener 
Save  and  the  Wochdner  Save,  which  join  at  Radmannsdorf. 
It  then  takes  a  south-easterly  course,  and  flows  through  Carniola 
and  CroatiarSlavonia — ^forming  from  Jasenovac  the  frontier-line 
between  it  and  Bosnia  and  Servia — and  joins  the  Danube  at 
Bdgrade.  The  Save  has  a  length  of  443  m.,  the  area  of  its  basin 
being  34,000  sq.  m.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers  from  Sissek  to 
its  mouth,  a  distance  of  360  m.,  but  navigation  is  greatly  hindered 
by  shifting  sandbanks  and  other  obstructions.  Its  prindpal 
affluents  are,  on  the  right,  the  Sora,  Laibach,  Gurk,  Kulpa,  Una, 
Vrbas,  Bosna  and  Drina;  and  on  the  Idt,  the  Kank»,  Feiitritz, 
Santt,Sotla,Krapins,LoQJaandOrijava.  . 
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8AVI.  PAOLO  (1798-X87X),  Italian  geologist,  was  born  at  Pisa. 
Assistant-lecturer  on  zoology  at  the  university  of  his  native  dty 
when  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  professor  in 
1823,  and  lectured  also  on  gedogy.  He  devoted  great  attention 
to  the  museum  of  the  university,  and  formed  one  of  the  finest 
natural  history  collections  in  Europe.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
father  of  Italian  geology.  His  first  paper  rdated  to  the  Bone- 
caves  <A  Cassano  (1825).  He  studied  the  gedogy  of  Monte 
Pisano  and  the  Apuan  Alps,  eiplainihg  the  metamorphic  origin 
of  the  Carrara  marble;  he  also  contributed  essays  on  the  Miocene 
strata  and  fossils  of  Monte  Bamb9lo,  the  iron-ores  of  Elba  and 
other  subjects.  With  Giuseppe  Meneghini  (i8x  1-1889)  he 
published  memoirs  on  the  stratigraphy  and  geology  of  Tuscany 
(1850-1851).  He  became  eminent  also  as  an  ornithologist, 
and  was  author  of  a  great  work  on  the  birds  of  Italy.  He  died 
in  May  1871. 

SAVIGUANO*  a  town  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  {9  the  province 
of  Cuneo,  32  m.  S.  of  Turin  by  rail,  1053  ft.  above  searleveL 
Pop.  (xQoi)  9895  (town),  X7,340  (commune).  It  has  important 
ironworks,  foundries,  locomotive  works  and  silk  manufactures, 
as  well  as  sugar  factories,  printing  works  and  cocoon-raising 
establishments.  It  retains  some  traces  of  its  ancient  walls, 
demolished  in  x  707,  and  has  a  fine  collegiate  church  (S.  Andrea,  in 
its  present  form  comparatively  modem),  and  a  triumphal  arch 
erected  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  Eounanuel  L  with 
Catherine  of  Austria. 

SAVIGNY,  FRIBDRICH  KARL  VON  (2 779-x86x),  German 
jurist,  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-Mainon  the  sxst  of  February 
1 779.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  which  figures  in 
the  history  of  Lorraine,  and  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
castle  of  Savigny  near  Charmes  in  the  valley  of  the  Mosdle.  Left 
an  orphan  at  the  age  of  X3,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  guardian 
until,  in  X795,  he  entered  the  university  of  Marburg,  where, 
though  suffering  at  times  severely  from  ill-health,  he  studied 
under  Professors  Anton  Bauer  (X772-X843)  and  Plulipp  Friedrich 
Weiss  (X766-X808),  the  former  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
pioneers  in  the  reform  of  the  German  ctiminal  law,  the  latter 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  medieval  jurispmdence. 
After  the  fashion  of  German  stu4ents,  Savigny  visited  several 
universities,  notably  Jena,  Leipzig  and  HaDe;  and  returning  to 
Marburg,  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  x8oa  At  Marburg  he 
lectured  as  Privatdcunt  on  cximinal  law  and  the  Pandects. 
In  X803  he  published  his  famoiu  treatise,  Das  Rtckt  des  Besittes 
(the  rights  of  possesion).  It  was  at  once  hailed  by  the  great  jurist 
Thibaut  as  a  masterpiece;  and  the  old  uncritical  study  of  Roman 
law  was  at  an  end.  It  quickly  obtained  a  European  reputation, 
and  still  remains  a  prominent  landmark  in  the  history  of  juris- 
pmdence. In  X804  Savigny  married  Kunigunde  Brentano,  the. 
sister  of  Beltina  von  Amim  and  Qemens  Brentano  the  poet,  and 
the  same  year  started  on  an  extensive  tour  through  France  and 
south  (Germany  in  search  of  fresh  sources  of  Romaiti  law.  In  this 
quest,  particularly  in  Paris,  he  was  successful 

In  x8o8  he  was  appointed  by  the  Bavarian  government 
ordinary  professor  of  Roman  law  at  Landshut,  where  he  remained 
a  year  and  a  half.  In  x8xo  he  was  called,  chiefly  at  the  instance 
of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Roman  law  at  the 
new  university  of  Berlin.  Here  one  of  his  services  was  to  create, 
in  connexion  with  the  faculty  of  law,  a  ''  Spmch-Collegium," 
an  extraordinary  tribunal  competent  to  deliver  opinions  on  cases 
remitted  to  it  by  the  ordinary  courts;  and  he  took  an  active  part 
in  its  labours.  This  was  the  busiest  time  of  his  life.  He  was 
engaged  in  lecturing,  in  the  government  of  the  university  (of 
which  he  was  the  thLrd  rector),  and  as  tutor  to  the  crown  prince 
in  Roman,  criminal  and  Prussian  law.  Not  the  least  important 
consequence  of  his  residence  in  Berlin  was  his  friendship  with 
Niebuhr  and  EichhoriL  In  X814  appeared  his  pamphlet  Vom 
B^uf  unserer  Zeii  fUr  Gesdtgebung  und  Rechiswissenschafi  (new 
edition,  X892).  It  was  a  protest  against  the  dexnand  for  codifica- 
tion, and  was  intended  as  a  reply  to  Thibaut's  pamphlet  urging 
the  necessity  of  forming  a  code  for  Germany  which  should  be 
independent  of  the  influence  of  foreign  legal  systems.  In  this 
famous  pamphlet  Savigny  did  not  oppose  the  introduction  jof 


new  laws,  or  even  a  new  system  of  laws,  but  only  objected  to  the 
proposed  codification  on  two  grounds:  (x)  that  the  damage 
which  had  been  caused  by  the  neglect  of  former  generations 
of  jurists  could  not  be  quickly  repaired,  and  that  time  was  re- 
quired to  set  the  house  in  order;  and  (2)  that  there  was  great 
risk  of  the  so<alled  natural  law,  with  its  "  infinite  arrogance  " 
and  its  "  shallow  philosophy  "  ruining  such  a  scheme.  Indeed, 
the  enduring  value  of  this  pamphlet  is  that  it  savf^d  jurispmdence 
for  all  time  from  the  hollow  abstractions  of  such  a  work  as  the 
InsHtuUanes  juris  naturae  et  gentium  of  Christian  Wolff  (X679- 
1754)*  &nd  conclusively  proi^  that  a  historical  study  of  the 
positive  law  was  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  science  of  all  law. 

In  x8x5  he  founded,  with  Kad  Friedrich  Eichhom,  and 
Johann  Friedrich  Ludwig  Gflschen  (X778-1837),  the  Zdtschrift 
fUr  gesckicMiche  RecktsudsscHschafl,  the  organ  of  the  new  histori- 
cal school,  of  which  he  was  the  representative.  In  this  periodical 
(voL  iiL  pb  X29  seq.)  Savigny  made  known  to  the  worid  the 
discovery  at  Verona,  by  Niebuhr,  of  the  lost  text  of  Gaixxs, 
pronotmdng  it,  on  the  evidence  of  that  portion  <tf  the  MS.  sub- 
mitted to  him,  to  be  the  work  of  Gains  himself  and  not,  as  Niebuhr 
suggested,  of  Ulpian.  The  reo>rd  of  the  remainder  of  Savigny's 
life  consists  of  little  else  than  a  list  of  the  merited  honours  which 
he  received  at  the  hands  of  his  sovereign,  and  of  the  works  which 
he  published  with  indefatigable  activity.  In  x8x5  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  his  Geschidae  des  rdmiscken  Rechts  im  Mittdalier, 
the  last  of  which  was  not  published  until  X83X.  This  work,  to 
which  his  early  instructor  Weiss  had  first  prompted  him,  was 
originally  intended  to  be  a  literary  history  of  Roman  law  from 
Imerius  to  the  present  time.  His  design  was  in  some  respect 
narrowed;  in  others  it  was  widened.  He  saw  fit  not  to  continue 
the  narrative  beyond  the  x6th  century,  wheh  the  separation  of 
nationalities  disturbed  the  foundations  of  the  science  of  law. 
His  treatment  of  the  subject  was  not  merdy  that  of  a  biblio- 
grapher; it  was  philosophical  It  raised  the  veQ  which  had 
hung  over  the  history  of  Roman  law,  from  the  breaking  up  of  the 
empire  until  the' beginning  of  the  X2lh  century,  and  showed  how, 
though  considered  dead,  the  Romanlaw  yet  lived  on  through  these 
dark  centuries,  in  local  customs,  in  towns,  in  ecclesiastical 
doctrines  and  school  teachings,  until  it  blossomed  out  once  more 
in  full  splendour  in  Bologna  and  other  Italian  dties.  This 
history  was  the  parent  of  many  valuable  works  in  which  Savigny 
published  the  result  of  his  investigations.^  In  xSx?  he  vns 
appointed  a  member  of  the  commission  for  organiadng  the 
Prussian  provincial  estates,  and  also  a  member  of  the  d^Mtrtment 
of  justice  in  the  Staatsrath,  and  in  18x9  he  became  a  member  of 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  Rhine  Provinces.  In  xSso 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  commission  for  revising  the 
Prussian  code.  In  X822  a  serious  nervous  Olncss  attacked  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  seek  relief  in  travd.  In  X835  he  began  his 
daborate  work  on  contemporary  Roman  law,  System  des  keutigt* 
rSmiscken  Reckts  (8  vols.,  X840-X849).  His  activity  as  profe»or 
ceased  in  March  1842,  when  he  was  appointed  "  Groukanzler  " 
(High  Chancellor),  the  title  given  by  Frederick  II.  in  X746  to 
the  official  at  the  head  of  the  juridical  system  in  Prussia,  as  in  this 
position  he  carried  out  sevend  important  law  reforms  in  regard  to 
bills  of  exchange  and  divorce.  He  hdd  the  office  until  1848, 
when  he  resigned,  not  altogether  to  the  regret  of  his  friends, 
who  had  seen  his  energies  withdrawn  from  jurispmdence  without 
bdng  able  to  flatter  themsdves.that  he  was  a  great  statesmaxL 
In  X850,  on  the  occasion  ctf  the  jubilee  of  his  obtaining  his  doctor^s 
degree,  appeared  in  five  volumes  his  VervUsckte  Schriften^  con- 
sisting of  a  collection  of  his  minor  works  published  between 
X  800  and  1 844.  This  event  gave  rise  to  much  enthusiasm  through- 
out (Germany  in  honour  of  "  the  great  master  "  and  founder  of 
modem  juri^mdence.  In  X853  he  published  his  treatise  on 
Contracts  {Das  QbUgatienenrechi),  a  supplement  to  his  work  on 
modern  Roman  law,  in  which  he  dearly  demonstrates  the 
necessity  for  the  historical  treatment  of  law.  Savigny  died  at 
Berlin  on  the  25th  of  October  i86x.    His  son,  Kari  Friedrich 

'  See  von  Mohl's  Staatswissetuckaft,  vol.  ill.  p.  5s.    For  a 
what  less  favourable  view,  lee  Gans  a  Vermischte  Sckr\ften, 
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von  Savigny  (18x4-1875),  was  Prussian  minister  of  foreign 
affaiis  in  1849.  He  represented  Prussia  in  important  diplomatic 
transactioas,  especially  in  1866. 

Savigny  belongs  to  the  so-called  historical  school  of  jurists, 
thou^  he  cannot  daim  to  be  regarded  as  its  founder,  an  honour 
vMch  bdongs  to  Gustav  Huga  In  the  histwy  of  jurisprudence 
Savigny's  great  works  are  the  Secki  des  BesUtes  and  the  Ben^ 
umserer  Zed  /0r  Gesdzgdmng  abov^  referred  ta  The  former 
marks  an  epoch  in  jurisprudence.  Professor  Jhering  says: 
"  With  the  Rfcht  des  Besitus  the  juridical  method  of  the  Romans 
was  regained,  and  modem  jurisprudence  bom."  It  marked  a 
great  advance  both  in  results  and  method,  and  rendered  obsolete 
a  large  literature.  Savigny  sought  to  prove  that  in  Roman  law 
possession  had  always  reference  to  "  usucapion  "  or  to  **  interdicts'* ; 
that  there  is  not  a  right  to  continuance  in  possession  but  only 
to  immunity  from  interference;  possession  being  based  on  the 
consciousness  of  unlimited  power.  These  and  other  propodtions 
were  maintained  with  great  acutcness  and  unequalled  ingenuity 
in  interpreting  and  harmonizing  the  Roman  jurists.  The  con- 
troveny  which  has  been  carried  on  in  Germany  by  Jhering, 
Baron,  Cans  and  Bruns  shows  that  many  of  Savigny's  con- 
dusions  have  not  been  accepted.^  The  Btntf  unserer  Zeit,  in 
addition  to  the  more  specific  object  the  treatise  had  in  view, 
which  has  been  already  treated,  expresses  the  idea,  unfamiliar  in 
1814,  that  law  is  part  and  pared  of  national  life,  and  combats 
the  notion,  too  much  assumed  by  French  jurists,  especially  in  the 
x8th  century,  and  coimtenanced  in  practice  by  Bentham,  that 
law  might  be  arbitrarily  imposed  on  a  country  irrespective  of  its 
state  d[  dvilization  and  past  history.  Of  even  greater  value 
than  his  services  in  consolidating  "the  historiail  school  of 
jnri^RTidence  "  is  the  emphatic  recognition  in  his  works  of  the 
fact  that  the  practice  and  theory  <rf  jurisprudence  cannot  be 
divorced  without  injury  to  both. 

See  Biographies  by  Stinang  (1863);  Rudorff  (1867);  Bethmand- 
Holweg  (1867);  and  Landsberg  (1890). 

SAVIU;  SIR  OBORGB  (1726-1784),  En^ish  poHUdan,  was 
the  only  son  of  Sir  George  Savile,  Bart.  (d.  1743),  of  Rufford, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  was  bom  in  London  on  the  x8th  of  July 
179^  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  York- 
shire in  1759.  lA  genera]  he  advocated  views  oi  a  very  liberal 
character,  induding  measures  of  relief  to  Roman  Catholics  and 
to  Protestant  dissenters,  and  he  defended  .the  action  of  the 
Ameikan  colonists.  He  refused  to  take  o£tee  and  in  1783  he 
resgned  hb  seat  in  parliament  He  died  unmarried  in  London 
00  the  xoth  of  January  X784.  Horace  Walpde  says  Savile  had 
"  a  large  fortune  and  a  larger  mind,"  and  Burke  had  also  a  very 
fai^  opinkm  X)f  him.  He  bequeathed  Rufford  and  some  of  hb 
other  estates  to  his  nephew,  Richard  Lumley  (1757-1832),  a 
younger  son  of  Richard  Luxnley  Satmderson,  4th  eari  of  Scar- 
borough  (172^x783).  Richard  took  the  additional  name  bf 
Savil^  but  when  on  his  brother's  death  in  1807  he  became  6th 
eail  of  Scarborough  the  Savile  estates  passed  to  his  brother  John 
(1760-1835),  afterwards  the  7th  earL  John's  son  and  hdr  was 
John  Liimley  Savile,  8th  eari  of  Scarborough  (X788-X856). 
The  8th  ead  was  never  married,  but  he  left  four  natural  sons, 
the  ddest  ci  whom  was  John  Savile  (181^x896),  the  diplomatist, 
who  was  created  Baxon  Savile  of  Rufford  in  x  888.  He  entered  the 
foreign  office  in  1841^  was  British  envoy  at  Dresden  and  at  Berne, 
and  from  i9S$  to  x888  represented  his  countxy  in  Rome. 
Although  the  ddest  son,  he  did  not  inherit  Rufford  and  his 
father's  other  estates  until  after  the  deaths  of  two  of  his  younger 
brothers.  He  made  a  fine  coflection  of  pictures  and  xiied  at 
Rufford  on  the  aSth  of  November  1896,  when  his  nephew  John 
Savik  Lumley  Savile  (b.  1854)  became  the  and  baroiL 

SAVnj;  SIR  HBNRT  (x549-x63a),  warden  of  Merton 
Cdlege,  (Mord,  and  provost  of  Eton,  was  the  son  of  Henry 
Sxvile  of  Bradley,  near  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  a  member  of  an 
dd  county  family,  the  Saviles  of  Methley,  and  of  his  wife 
ESzabeth,  daughter  (rf  Robert  Ramsden.  He  was  educated  at 
Brasenose  C<Aege,  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated  in  X56X.  He 
hecane  a  fellow  of  Merton  in  X565,  proceeded  B.A.  in  1566^  and 
*  See  Windschdd.  Lekrhnck  da  PandekttnndUs,  1 439./ 


Mi  A.  in  1570.  He  estiablished  a  reputation  as  a  Greek  scholar 
and  mathematidan  by  vduntary  lectures  on  the  Almagea, 
and  in  X575  became  junior  proctor.  In  1578  he  travelled  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  where  he  collected  manuscripts  and  is 
ssid  to  have  been  employed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  as  her  resident 
in  the  Low  Countries.  On  his  return  he  was  named  Greek 
tutor  to  the  queen,  and  in  X535  was  established  as  warden  of 
Merton  by  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  interest  of  Lord  Burghley 
and  Secretary  Walsingham.  He  proved  a  successful  and  auto- 
cratic head  under  whom  the  college  flouxi^ed.  A  translation 
of  four  Books  of  the  Histories  of  Tadtus,  with  a  learned  Com- 
mentary OH  Roman  Warfare  in  X59X,  enhanced  his  reputation. 
On  the  26th  of  May  1 596  he  obtained  the  provostship  of  Eton,  the 
reward  of  persistent  begging.  He  was  not  qualified  for  the  post 
by  the  statutes  of  the  college,  for  he  was  not  in  orders,  and  the 
queen  was  rductant  to  name  him.  Savile  insisted  with  con- 
siderable ingenuity  that  the  queen  had  a  right  to  dispense  with 
sututes,  and  at  last  he  got  his  way.  In  Februaxy  x6ox  he  was 
put  under  arrest  on  suspidon  of  having  been  concerned  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  eari  of  Essex.  He  was  sooii  rdeased  and  his 
friendship  with  the  faction  of  Essex  went  far  to  gain  him  the 
favour  of  James  I.  So  no  doubt  did  the  views  he  had  maintained 
in  regard  to  the  statutes  of  EtoiL  It  may  have  been  to  his 
advantage  that  his  dder  brother.  Sir  John  Savile  (1545-1607), 
was  a  high  prerogative  lawyer,  and  was  one  of  the  barons  of 
the  exchequer  who  in  x6o6  affirmed  the  right  of  the  king  to 
impose  import  and  export  duties  on  his  own  authority.  On  the 
30th  of  September  X604  Savile  was  knighted,  and  in  that  year  he 
was  named  one  of  the  body  of  scholars  appointed  to  prepare  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible.  He  was  entrusted  with  parts 
of  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Book  of  Reveb^ 
tion.  In  X604  died  the  6nly  son  bom  of  his  marriage  in  X593 
with  Margaret  Dacre,  and  ^  Henry  Savile  is  thought  to  have 
been  induced  by  this  loss  to  devote  the  bulk  (tf  his  fortune  to  the 
promotion  of  learning,  though  he  Jbad  a  daughter  who  survived 
him  and  who  became  the  mother  of  the  dramatist  Sir  Charies 
Sedley.  His  edition  of  Chrysostom  in  eight  folio  volumes  was 
published  in  X6X0-1613.  It  was  printed  by  the  king's  printer, 
William  Norton,  In  a  private  press  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Sir  Henry,  who  imported  the  type.  The  Chxysostom,  whidi 
cost  him  £8000  and  did  not  sdl  weQ,  was  the  most  considerable 
work  of  pure  learning  undertaken  in  En^and  in  lus  time:  At 
the  same  press  he  published  an  edition  of  the  Cyropaedia  in  x6x8. 
In  x6x9  be  founded  and  endowed  his  professorships  of  geometry 
and  astronomy  at  Oxford.  He  died  at  Eton  on  the  x  9th  of 
February  1 62a.  Sir  Henry  Savile  has  been  sometimes  confounded 
with  another  Henry  Savile,  called  "  Long  Harry  "  (1570-1617), 
who  gave  currency  to  the  forged  addition  to  the  Chronide  of 
Asser  which  contains  the  story  that  King  Alfred  founded  the 
university  of  Oxford. 

A  brother,  TtoOKAS  Savzis  (d.  1593),  was  also  a  member  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  had  some  reputation  as  a  scholar. 

See  W.  D.  Macray.  i4iina/«  of  the  Bodleian  Library  (London,  1868) ; 
Sir  N.  C.  Maxwell-Lyte,  History  of  Eton'  CoUege  (3rd  ed.,  London, 
1899) ;  and  John  AuSrey.  Lioes  of  Eminent  Men  (London,  1898). 

SAVINGS  BANKS  (Fr.  eaisses  d'Spartne;  Ger.  SparJkassen), 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  recdving  small  deposits  of  money 
and  investing  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  depositors  at  compound 
interest.  They  originated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  x8th  century — 
a  period  marked  by  a  great  advance  in  the  organization  of  pro- 
vident habits  in  general  (see  Fssendly  Sooims).  They  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Danid  Ddoe  in  X697. 
The  earliest  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe  was  one  established 
at.  Brunswick  in  1765;  it  was  followed  in  1778  by  that  of  Ham- 
burg, which  still  esst^  in  1786  by  one  at  Oldenburg,  in  X796 
by  one  at  Loire,  in  X  792  by  that  of  Basd,  in  1794  by  one  at  Geneva, 
which  had  but  a  short  existence,  and  in  1796  by  one  at  Kid  in 
Holstein.  In  Great  Britain,  in  1797,  Jeremy  Bentham  revived 
Defoe's  suggestion  under  the  luune  of  "  Frugality  Banks," 
and  in  .1799  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith  put  it  in  action  at  Wendover. 
This  was  followed  in  x8ox  by  the  addition  of  a  savings  bank  to 
thefriendly  society  which  Mrs  PrisdUa  Wakefidd  had  established 
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iii'1798.  Savings  banks  were  shortly  after  established  in  London, 
Bath,  Ruthwell  in  Dumfriesshire  by  the  Rev.  H.  Duncan  (1774- 
X846),  Edinburgh,  Kelso,  Hawick,  Southampton  and  many  other 
places.  By  1817  they  had  become  numerous  enough  to  claim 
the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  many  acts  of  parliament  were 
passed  from  time  to  time  for  the  management  of  these  institutions 
in  Great  Britain,  culminating  in  the  esUblishment  on  a  very 
broad  basis  of  the  Post  Office  savings  banks  (see  Post  and 
Postal  Service).  The  promotion  of  thrift,  at  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century  an  experiment  by  a  few  far-seeing  individuals,  was  by 
the  20th  century  almost  universally  adopted,  and  was  regarded 
practically  as  an  adjunct  to  the  institutions  of  every  dvilized 
community.  Friendly  societies,  co-operative  societies,  trade 
societies  and  other  agencies  are  all  based  on  this  same  principle. 

The  progress  of  savings  banks  and  the  iuge  amount  that  the 
deposits  have  now  reached  are  evidence  of  the  general  fitness 
of  the  organization  for  its  purpose.  So  far  as  regards  trustee 
savings  banks,  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  x8i  7  are  still  to  a  great 
extent  the  same  as  those  by  which  they  are  now  regulated, 
though  the  law  has  been  frequently  amended  in  matters  of 
detaiL  The  acts  relating  to  trustee  savings  banks  are  referred 
to  as  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks  Acts  2863  to  ZQO^f  a  title  given 
by  s.  x6  (2)  of  the  act  of  1904.  They  comprise  the  Trxistee  Savings 
Banks  Act  2863  (26  &  27  Vict.  c.  87),  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks 
Act  2887  (50  &  52  Vict.  c.  47)  and  so  much  of  the  following  acts 
as  applies  to  trustee  savmgs  banks:  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  Act  2863,  the  Savings  Banks  Act  x88o,  the  Savings  Banks 
Act  2887,  the  Savings  Banks  Act  2892,  the  Savings  Banks  Act 
2893,  and  the  Savings  Banks  Act  2904. 

The  main  feature  is  the  requirement  that  the  -whole  of  the 
funds  should  be. invested  with  the  government  through  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  Sie  National  Debt.  The 
local  management  of  the  banks  has  been  left  entirely  to  the 
•trustees,  who  are  precluded  from  receiving  any  remuneration 
for  their  services  or  xhaking  any  prbfiL  They  axe,  however, 
required  to  furnish  the  commissioners  with  periodical  returns 
of  their  transactions.  This  blending  of  private  management  with 
state  control  has  had  many  advantages  in  knitting  together  class 
.and  dass.  A  new  savings  bank  requires  for  its  establishmeht  the 
consent  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  and  the  certificate 
of  the  regbtrar  of  friendly  societies  to  its  rutes. 

The  legislation  of  2817.  among. other  indiicefnents'^  thrift, 
offered  that  of  a  bounty  to  the  savings  bank  depoutor  in  the  shape  of 
a  rate  of  interest  in  excess  of  that  given  to  the  ordinary  public 
creditor,  or— which  is  the  same  thing — in  excess  of  that  which  could 
be  earned  by  the  investment  of  the  deposits  in  the  purchase  of 
government  stock.-  The  interest  offered  in  the  first  instance  was  3d. 
per  day,  or  ^,  2 is.  3d.  %  per  annum;  and  that  rate  omtinued  to  be 
granted  until  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  2828  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  92).  That 
act  reduced  the  sate  oiinterest  allowed  to  the  trustees  of  savings 
banks  to  a^d.  per  day,  or  £3,  268.  o^.  per  annum,  and  prohibited 
them  from  allowing  more  to  their  depositors  than  aid.  per  day,  or 
£3, 8s.  s)d*  per  annum,  requiring  them  to  pay  the  surplus,  if  any,  into 
a  separate  fund  held  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  but  bear- 
ing no  interest.  In  1844  the  interest  to  trustees  was  further  reduced 
to  3d.  per  da3%  or  £3,  ^%,  the  maximum  to  be  allowed  to  de- 
positors bong  nxed  at  £3,  os.  rod.  In  1880  the  interest  to  trustees 
was  reduced  to  £3,  ahdthat  to  depositors  to  £2,  2Ss.  and  again  in 
2888  to  £a,  25s.  and  £2,  20s.  respectively. 

The  result  of  the  bonus  on  thrift  offered  by  the  earlier  statutes  was 
a  losn  to  the  state,  which  ought  to  have  been  made  gMxl  by  an 
annual  vote.  Between  1817  and  2828  the  difference  between  the 
interest  credited  and  that  earned  amounted  to  £744.363;  and  this 
led  to  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  effected  by  the  act  of  the 
latter  year.  The  deficiency,  instead  of  being  paid  off.  was  allowed 
stilt  to  accumulate,  and  as  the  price  of  stock  rose  ana  the  deposits 
increased  fresh  deficiencies  arose,  so  that  by  2844  the  deficiency, 
which  would  have  been  i|  roillbns  by  the  mere  accumulation  of 
interest  on  the  previous  jL744,363,  had  become  £3,179.930.  The 
reduction  of  interest  in  18^  was  about  enough  to  make  the  fund 
self -supporting,  though  savings  banks  are  always  liable  to  loss  from 
the  fact  that  deposits  are  in  excess  when  the  funds  are  high  and 
withdrawals  when  they  are  low;  but  the- past  deficiency  was  still 
allowed  to  accumulate,  although  in  2863  nearly  2  millions  was  voted 
by  parliament  to  make  good  part  of  the  deficiency;  from  1876 
income  deficiency  was  met  annually  as  it  arose,  while  in  2880  there 
was  created  to  meet  the  capital  deficiency  ^  terminable  annuity  to 
croire  in  1908,  but  which  by  the  act  of  1904  was  extended  to  191 7. 

The  offer  of  a  bonus  on  thrift  was  of  necessity  accompanied  by 


provisiDns  to  guard  against  its  being  used  by  others  than  the 
it  was  intended  to  encourage.  This  was  done  by  limiting  the  amoant' 
that  each  depositor  should  be  permitted  to  pay  in.  The  limit  ha» 
been  varied  from  time  to  time,  but  by  the  Savings  Banks  Act  2892, 
s.  1 1  (2),  the  maximum  amount  standing  in  the  name  of  any  depositor 
must  not  exceed  £200,  nor  must  interest  be  allowed  on  any  sum  in 
excess  of  that  amount.  By  the  act  of  189^  the  maximum  deposit 
in  any  one  year  must  not  exceed  £50,  but  a  depositor  may,  not  mox« 
than  once,  replace  the  amount  of  any  withdrawal  made  in  one  entire 
sum  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  replacement  may  be  effected  in 
one  or  mbre  sums. 

When  a  person  conies  with  his  first  depodt  to  a  savings  bank 
he  is  required  to  sign  a  declaration,  setting  forth  his  name,  address 
and'  occupation,  that  he  desires  to  become  a  depositor  on  his  own. 
account,  and  that  he  has  no  money  in  any  other  savings  tank.' 
If  this  declaration  be  not  true,  the  dejxMits  are  liable  to  be  forfeited ; 
.but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  few  depositors  take  the  trouble  to  read 
what  they^  are  agning,  or  think  much  about  the  meaning  of  it.  If 
the  depositor  cannot  write,  the  actuauy  of  the  savings  bank  will 
usually  ask  him  a  few  questions,  such  as  his  age,  mother's  maiden 
name,  &c,  which  may  tend  to  identify  him,  or  defeat  any  attempt  to 
personate  him  for  the  purpose  of  witndramal. 

Among  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  legislature  Ufwn  depraitors 
in  savings  banks  has  been  that  of  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  ol 
the  ordinary  courts  of  law  in  cases  of  dispute  with  the  trustees. 
By  the  Acts  of  2817  disputes  were  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
By  that  of  2828  the  hamster  appointed  to  certify  the  rules  ol  the 
savings  banks  was  made  umpire  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  arbitrators.  By  that  Of  284^  the  arbitrators  were 
abdished,  and  an  oriKina^ana  final  jurisdiction  was  conferred  upon 
the  barrister. .  By  an  Act  of  1876  the  functions  of  the  barrister  in  this 
respect  were  conferred  upon  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies. 
This  in  effect  made  no  change  in  the  law,  for  the  offices  of  barrister 
and  registrar  had  been  always  hdd  by  the  same  persons.  As  eariy 
as  1832  it  was  determined  in  the  case  of  Crisp  v.  Bvnbury  (8  Bing. 
304)  that  the  effect  of  these  enactments  is  to  oust  thejurisdiction  ol 
all  the  superior  courts  (rf  law  and  equity  (see  also  Cardiff  S.B.  v. 
Aberdare^  District  of  Oddfellows,  F.  S.  Kept..  1887,  pt.  A.,  p.  70). 
This  jurisdiction  has  bera  hu;hly  beneficial  to  depositors  in  savings 
banks.  The  oostsof  the  awanfare  limited  by  treasury  warrant  to  a  few 
shillings,  never  exceeding  £2.  The  procedure  is  sim^e  and  dastic. 
and  the  results  are  satisfactory.  The  central  office,  acting  as 
registrar,  determines  law  and  fact,  and  adjusts  all  the  equities  of 
each  case.  Reference  to  the  index  to  the  registrar's  decisions  ap- 
pended to  the  chief  registrar's  annual  reports  will  show  that  many 
interesting  questions  of  law  .have  had  to  be  determined  with  zegara 
to  so  smalla  matter  as  the  ownership  of  a  savings  bank  deposit. 

Many  of  the  old  trustee  savings  banks  which  were  pat  od  a 
systematic  basis  fai  2827,  have  hm  absorbed  by  the  Post  Office, 
but  while  the  total  amount  of  their  deposits  mcreases,  the  iraxnber 
of  their  depositors  remains  about  the  same.  In  2863  there  were 
623  of  these  banks  carrying  on  operations  with  2,558,000 
depositors,  and  deposits  amounting  to  £40,563,000.  In  28S9 
the  number  of  banks  had  decreased  to  380,  with  2,500^000 
depositors,  and  £45,000,000  of  deposits;  while  in  290$  they  had 
still  further  decreased  in  number  to  924,  but  the  depositors  had 
increased  to  2,730,332,  and  their  deposits  to  £53,723,435.  The 
lesson  for  this  is  Uut  the  smaller  trustee  savings  banks,  open 
often  only  once  a  week  for  a  short  time,  cannot  give  such  £sdlities 
as  the  Post  Office,  which  is  open  every  day  Further  than  this^ 
owing  to  the  break-up  of  the  Cardiff  bank  in  2886,  and  other 
smaller  irregularities,  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  these  banks.  By  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  committee,  an  indq)endent  and  permanent  inspec- 
tion committee  was  appointed,  which  has  carried  on  its  work 
of  inspection  ever  since,  and  reports  aimually  to  parliament. 
This  action  has  rather  tended  to  merge  the  smaller  trustee 
savings  banks  fax  the  Post  Office.  At  the  same  time  the  laige 
banks  continue  to  do  a  great  business,  and  have  become  in  tnany 
ways  similar  to  ordinary  joint  stock  banks,  affording  to  perKms 
of  smaller  means  daily  facUities  for  saving. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  habits  of  thrift  among  the  people 
have  usually  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its  development  depends 
largdy  on  the  ready  facilities  which  exist  for  its'exerdse.  To  this 
fact  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  I 
in  various  directb&s  for  establishing  some  means  of  saving 
dose  to  the  places  where  wages  are  paid.    To  carry  out  this 

>  By  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  (Public  Trustee)  Act  2^.  the 
regulations  as  to  declaration  oy  a  depositor  and  the  prohibition  of  a 
dcpositochaving  more  than  one  account  do  not  apply  to  the  public 
trustee. 
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idea,  womt  ol  the  large  nQway  ooiponlions  faave  obtained 
powen  in  specixL  acti  of  parliamrnl  to  csLabtiah  uvinga  binks 
for  lliose  in  tbcir  employment.  The  success  of  these  banks  haa 
been  frrat,  tfaough  it  has  varied  much,  and  it  ia  difficult  to  trace 

tbcir  opcntions  to  the  Registiar  pi  Fneudiy  Sodetio.  The 
total  amount  held  was,  by  Ibe  rElum  toi  igos,  Xs.5ij,]o7  in 
60^17  accouats.  In  these  hank^  the  inteiesi  pud,  as  well  aa 
tbe  dfpoiits,  aie  reilly  guatanteed  by  the  whole  asteu  ol  Ibo 
companiea.  Futther,  in  order  to  encaurage  thiift  among  their 
employ^a,  tbe  CDmpaiiiea  have  formally  agreed  and  bound  them- 
■elvs,  by  the  proviiioDa  of  their  special  acts,  that  the  rate  of 
interest  paid  shall  be  higher  than         '       '  '   '     '  '    ' 


Ls  have  been  made  to 
e  open  at  the  time  wag 
r.  haa  been  tbe  objecti 
em^oyers  knowing  of 

■m  ploying  at 


are  tboie  whicb  aie  carried  on  sa  1 

private  arcount  is  not  likely  to  becor 

AifOlher  dau  of  aavinga  bank  which  of  L 
conaiderably,  is  the  penny  bank.    These 

object:  one  to  provide  facilili 
^^^        Iremely  unali  sums  for  Lbose 

United,  and  the  other  to  alt 
eaiUeat  years  u  aa  to  train  them  to  h: 
realiaation  of  the  importance  and  use  of  <\ 


aad  iadeed  in  nearly  every 
oBecled,  but  it  may  be  sal 
tbouunds  in  operation.  Man; 
to  tbe  Pod  Olice,  which  givea 

taken  large,  but  (what  is  more  important) 
and  of  husbanding  resources  is  being  taught  I 
puu  ol  the  United  Kingdo 
large  eitenaio]  "  '  " 
no  doubt  led  i 


obtained 

lavinga  banka  at 
I.  One  great  diffi- 
3f  those  employed 

'ulaWni 

[dual  feels  that  bis  own 

late  years  haa  developed 

putting  by  ea- 


ildren  in  tbeii 
thrift  and'  the 


a  few 

permanently  thesi 
cue  of  tbe  York' 
nearly  s°°><xx>  ^'- 
and  tbe  National  Pi 


e  Post  Office  savings  b: 
n  the  hi 


hi  Is  of  the  people. 

ill  basis,  aa  in  the 
laa  858  branches, 


L  of  them 


T,  from  9  in  the 


has  13  branches  in  London, 
00,000  in  deposits.     The 


155,768  depositors, 
establishment  of  penny 
many  years,  and  it  ia  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  useful  work  they 
bave  done  in  inculcating  habits  of  thiift  in  the  children,  and 
in  adding  depositors  to  the  Post  Office  savings  banks  whCD  the 
children  start  in  life.  In  England  and  Wales  there  are  over 
7000  of  these  savings  banks  held  in  the  various  elementary  schools 
inipccied  by  tbe  Education  Department.  The  London  County 
Council  has  done  much  to  promote  ibismovnnent  by  <n3Iiiuimg 
penny  banks  in  ita  various  schools.  Although  the  financial 
nault  is  not  large,  the  educational  eSect  of  these  banks  is  con- 
lidenble.  It  haa  been  found  that  many  chUdren  open  accounts  at 
outside  penny  banlu  in  preference  to  going  to  tfiose  carried  on 
U  Ibeii  own  schools,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  so  doing 
IS  o4ten  suggested  by  theschool  savings  bank. 

With  a  view  of  bringing  the  savings  bank  still  nearer  the  door 
at  tbe  people,  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  collecting 
savings  banks.  In  these  the  collector  calls  at  hied  periods  for 
tbe  deposits.  This  scheme  has  grown  out  of  the  investigations  of 
a  tommltlee  of  the  Charity  Ocgani/aiion  Society,  and  is  based 
on  the  Idea,  which  undoubtedly  is  the  fact,  that  many  people 
win  make  contributions  when  the  money  is  called  for,  who  wUl 


not  take  the  trouble  to  walk  a  few' yards  themsdvcs  to  make 
the  same  deposit.  That  this  is  so  is  proved  most  conclusively 
by  the  Post  Office  life  insmimce  eiperience,  a  branch  of  the  Post 
Office  which  is  scarcely  used  by  the  people,  while  at  the  same 
time  collecting  life  insurance  companies  (which  of  course  must 
charge  a  considerable  extra  premium  for  coUecLing)  do  business 
to  the  extent  of  millions.  In  most  of  these  f>anka  no  interest 
ia  given,  but  fadfitics  and  encouragements  are  afiorded  for 
the  transfer  of  each  individual  account  to  the  Post  Office  as 
soon  as  it  is  large  enough  to  earn  interest. 

Cbsely  allied,' though  essentially  different,  are  the  very 
numerous  sharing-^ut  clubs  which  may  be  called  temporary 
savmgs  banks.    These  nearly  all  take  a  weekly  lubscription 


abera,*! 


e  Idt  bi 


ugh  estimate  they  number  about  goo,  with  some  no 
ra.  The  unregistered  are,  however,  much  more  numer 
no  official  information  is  to  be  had  of  them,  and 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  are  divided  in 

attempt  to  induce  sailora  and  aoldlera  to  exercise  ha 
[t  by  the  establishments  of  naval  savings  banks  ui 
of  1S6&,  and  militarysavings  banka  under  the  act  of  i 


is  generally  about  £300 


when  the  d 


;  expected  the  a 
if  the  naval  ban; 


laidered.. 


'■  -;     T    -  ;   ■    1'..  I  uF   .■  '. M I fl which  need 

>  iinjLT  The  Act  of  1874,  which  arc  a  very  popular  form 
-.loidially  In  cen^n  hx^iiin  The  eontnWioiu  to  the 
hd  KKinies.  which  are  paid  l>y  Iiulalmcnti.  dilltr  but 
l,^<  periodical  payments iiiloiavian banks;  andahbough 
L^  not  ID  readdy  r^id,  nolke  and  other  lonvs  having  to 
irqugh.  large  aumbers  of  persons  pay  in  and  diaw  out 
!  fm-ive  the  interest  on  the  shares  in  much  tbe  same  way 
■71  dcpotils  In  savings  banks  without  any  Idea  of  buUdlng 
houses.  In  1906  llie  reraipti  were  £4].itM4S  la  Ihc 
.-<  lorn,  and  tbe  accumoTa  ted  capital  more  than  £70^000,000, 
'Trship  offiuju.  The aclwn of  Industriuand pfovl- 
■lament  of  1B9J,  f- 

J  their  builBeH  wl 

detlei  are  Avided  Into 

'—slot 

land 


it-nce  to  that  port  of  their  builBeH  wUch 

ri,  induding  lam  and'bin^Bg:  (c)  land 
t  of  Iheie  soaelies.  iuUnolT  or  dlnclly. 


busLneucs.  such  atwnrtung  men's  cjutrt,  loAn  and  banking  oraarvlza- 
lions.  refiJBIercd  undt^r  the  1S93  act.  numtxred  3^6,  with  total 
rrceipls  T1.ojo.569.  These  ace  not  rapidly  increaring.  but  ihcj 
muit  be  included  as  oae  exhibition  of  the  aavinga  of  the  people,  ant! 
tiKy  are  pncitc;il]y  used  as  savings  banks.   The  lam]  and  bunding 


J^ySfi 


KM 


DosarealKhllyincre 
IS  and  other  source 


hey  THvived  £336.434  from  aubflcriptiof 
was  {q^i.ooo.  Twoolher  classes  of  institulioni  •hould  lie  referred  10, 
the  friendly  and  trade  eocietiei,  whkh  exiA  lor  (pedal  purpoiei. 
ployment,  and  lo  a  limited  enent  lor  old  age.  Tliey  dlSer  euentially 
from  saving!  banks,  as  the  subscriptioni  are  parted  vrilh  and  cannot 
be  withdrawn.   But  as  the  nibKriptionsiiefarcertaln  definite  needs. 

socieliet  Kould  have  10  be  provided  lor  by  direct  (airings  in 
banks,  Ihcy  mun  be  mentioned  in  treating  of  the  subject  as  a 

i;jo.4S9.o6o,  subscribed  by  ti.n78,;90  membrr.. 
Il  was  once  slated  with  truth  that  the  national  debt  was  held  by  a 
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ti  Ihe  rutlona]  dtbi  of  Gnal  brililn. ' 

BnHik  CoJna.— Id  New  S«illi  Wilo  then  u 
EruHe  faudtutiofa  For  a^nEi  purpoib    Tlic  Ga^ 


[•  BlDk  ol  New  Smill 


It  may  be  depmud.  The  GovecnnK 


It  In  I 


, IheSii 

dlowLiitefatontheeic^Df  depodttovrrtheiumof  fjoOQudeby 
my  ooe  fadividm],  bul  aLIdv*  the  intent  on  Ibe  lull  deposit  in  the 
aie  el  ebuiuble  inKltiniofli.  or  *  legally  euibliihcd  friendly  oi 
itber ucietv.  The nteadntereil  in  theCavemnient  Savinn  Bank 
I  3%.  ud  In  the  Sivinti  Buk  ol  New  South  W>le>  at%-  The 
'         "  ibmn  tbegmwth  ofdepcailociinddepoHti: — 


i>3%. 
(elTowii 


belvM  then  If  or  exceed  tiooo  bniir  one  ycAT:  mrmiHt 
■  mount  in  depoiit  ejtceed  lyioo.  Then  irt  9&1  bnKho 
«  office  Bvingi  bink  end  i]  ollicei  sT  the  tevernioent 


Ycv. 

Pot  Office. 

{o.hBth«.P»tO«t.)- 

DepsBIor.- 

•Und^tB 

DepoBton. 

•uJdi^KU 

■9»S 

Ddlui. 

No. 

DoUin. 

y,„. 

Sivinge  Bink. 

Sivinn  Buk  (4 

'- 

Number  of 
DepoMton. 

iS^a. 

Number  of 
DepoKiom. 

XiU"' 
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DepoBIon. 

Depoitt 

™KpoSlo'r. 

1M5 

37.S3« 

MJ1.8M 
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101 J83 

.,,U 

J.HM67 

14ffl,S!0 
M^oiS 

I    •■  d. 

iifi 

ere  tpedel  ■avion  beok^  lud 
u  the  CuK  d'faoBomie  of 
Qoebec  and  Moatteal  City  and 

Dittrict  r-  ■---  "--■      •" 


ol  2ji.  }•.  }d.   On  the  othci  bind.  Qii 
TeTy  aimo*t  enduaivcly  on  the  po«  ol 


Jf  a,;B 


S.  Tlie  depoiilo™  numberT<f4J.S09  nnd  50.7JI.  Bivinj  an 
er  depot!  toe  of  (13,  l+J.  9d,  nnd  iiS.  Ja.  <d.  The  lollowing 
■■  d^rotit*  per  nead  o(  population: — 


Suic. 

isno-1901. 

1903-.9t«S. 

Victoria 

e5,1,-i.  :  : 

WoM  Auunlia       .     . 

•If 

InNevZei: 


w.t  in  [000-19. 
ling  to  their  cm 


It  Btanding  (0  tbc  oedlt  of  d^jonlora  la  1905 
la  piBl  office  Bvlnei  binki  were  cBabllilied  i 

-e  Depanmeni  to  the  Foil  Office  Depiilratnl 


Catd  Coe«.  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Bahaaiat  the  eairiii, 

under  the  pott  office;  In  Maufitiut.  Seychelles  Baiumland,  Falk- 
land IilamU  Natal.  St  Helena,  Soutben  NjiBia,  NewfonadlaBd, 
5i  Lucia.  St  Vincent.  Turki  and  Caicoa  lilaiKb  Jamaica,  Baibado^ 
Grenada.  Sc  Chriatopber,  Nevii.  Anticua,  Monteeint.  Dominica. 
Vinla  lilandh  Denniida.  Btituh  Hnidiins  Cyprus  Trinidad. 
ToEuo,  CibnUar  and  Maha  Ibete  Br«  HmrnDHit  lavinEi  banka: 
in  Gambia.  Iieaury  tavinf*  banka!  in  Dvlon  and  Bijtiih  Gaiana 
there  arc  both  loveniiient  and  poft  oAca  eavinga  banks  while  n  cba 
Cape  ol  Goodlltu  in  addition  to  (be  kM  office  taviiin 
chetc  arc  private  HviBfi  bardn.  but  tbdr  ouiincte  ta  ■nalT 

Fmet^ia  France  the  Bnt  ■«>!•  t 

by  royal  ordinance  in  1B18.  It  waa  tjuicuy  umian 
prlodpal  depattmenta  Some  of  tboee  to  uaned  were 
undenakinfis  but  leveral  were  founded  on  the  iiuciativv 
coundli,  three  (Nancf,  Mrta,  Aviinon)  beinf  attached 
pun.  TheaecamraunaliavinEibankaaienawthe  rulean 
binki  the eneplion.  Thcyanrefulaied  byaliwol  tSjj. 
in  tever^iE  particulara  by  bter  lej^iilaELon.     Th^  are  cr 


u  iuciluted  In  hrn 


mui^cipal 


over  to  the  CainedeedCpttael  conaipiatkna  (created  la  Illfi  for  the 

i|%?>'^™^  by  I'he  Ca^d^"dMtrb?t'^t''ol  iLt  ite^in 
banks  retain  fmm  1  la  1%  (or  adminiUratiw  «pen*a  and  Ibe 
prayidinc  ol  a  mervefund.    Both  in  the  private  and  ihe  poaoAcc 

■     ■      ■        SJS^- 


s!7Si!*o» 


I  i 
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Germany  (be  poelal  aavinn  bank  baa  not  been 
ment,  but  there  it  in  elaborate  tvttem  ol  atate 
'    '   ^     ^"         ' '     t  and  old-ace  policie«i  and  to  a 


cad  the  poet  office  tavinitbanki  lecPonOmo. 
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United  States 


Tlicre  AR  in  the  United  States  four  kindi  of  savings  banJcs: 
(f )  Mutual  or  Trustee  Savings  Banks;  (2)  Stock  Savings  Banks; 
(3)  Postal  Savings  Banks;  (4)  School  Savings  Banka. 

I.  MtihuU  Saeiugs  Bamks  are  oiganized  under  state  laws, 
and  are  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  usually  appointed 
by  the  governor.  They  have  no  capital,  and  do  a  strictly 
investment  business.  All  their  earnings  go  to  the  depositors, 
either  as  dividends,  or  to  a  surplus  fund,  which,  in  the  event 
of  liquidation,  also  belongs  to  the  depositors.  Their  management 
b  vnted  in  a  board  of  trustees,  a  self-peipetuating  body  who 
terrt  without  pay,  except  for  specific  service  such  as  appraising 
property.  Exiecutive  officers  and  clerks  are  paid  moderate 
*»»**^*«  The  proportion  of  annual  expense  to  eadi  dollar  of 
assets  is  sometimes  less  than  ^ooas.  The  rate  of  interest  on 
deposits  usually  ranges  from  3  to  4%.  Depositon  have  no 
voice  in  the  management,  except  as  dtixens  of  the  state,  through 
their  representatives  in  the  state  legislature.  Nearly  all  the 
states  limit  investments  carefully,  though  a  few  permit  con- 
siderable latitude:  in  New  York  the  deposits  in  saving  banks 
are  considered  next  to  government  bonds  as  safe  investments. 
In  that  state  the  deposits  in  savings  banks  are  exempt  from 
taxatioo,  but  a  frandiise  tax  of  x  %  annually  is  imposed  upon 
the  surplus.  In  most  other  states  the  deposits  are  taxed  for 
state  purposes.  The  amount  which  each  person  may  deposit 
in  any  year  or  half  year  is  sometimes  limited  by  the  by-laws, 
and  the  total  sum  to  be  received  from  any  one  dep<»itor  is  usually 
limited  by  state  law.  Deposits  are  in  practice  generally  payable 
on  demand,  though  the  binks  reserve  the  right  to  require  notice, 
generally  from  sixty  to  ninety  days,  and  sometimes  enforce  this 
ri^t  ia  times  of  panic.  The  first  savings  bank  incorporated 
in  the  United  States  was  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings, 
inoorp(»atcd  in  Boston  in  x8z6.  The  oldest  in  New  York  is  the 
Bank,  for  Savings,  of  New  York  City,  incorporated  in  1819.  The 
hilgest  deposit  of  any  bank  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States, 
$io8,7ao,s^3*82f  ^"^^  ^  ^Q'^  ^^^  ^  ^^  Bowery  Savings  Bank 
of  New  York.  Mutual  savings  banks  are  confined  chiefly  to  the 
states  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  countiy.  The  only  mutual 
banks  outside  the  north-eastern  states  were  in  19x0  three  in  Ohio, 
five  in  Indiana,  fourteen  in  Minnesota,  one  in  West  Virginia,  one 
in  Cafifomla  and  two  in  WisconsixL 

Tbouffh  the  laws  governing  mutual  banks  var^  in  the  dIfTercnt 
sutes.  toe  following  abstract  of  tlie  New  York  Savings  Bank  Law  of 
1875.  re-eoacted  in  1893,  and  subsequently  amended,  gives  the  main 
pnodple*  on  which  they  are  organued. 

Thirteen  or  more  persons  may  incorporate  a  savings  bank,  two* 
thirds  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of.  the  county  where  the  proposed 
bank  is  to  be  ntuated.  When  the  certificate  <»  organization  is  filed 
vith  the  superintendent  of  banks,  who  exerdaes  supervision  over  all 
banks  chartered  by  the  state,  he  u  required  to  ascertain  whether  the 
.bank  is  in  fact  needed  in  the  community  where  it  is  to  be  organized, 
and  to  investigate  the  character  and  general  fitness  of  the  trustees. 
The  present  superintendent  of  hanks  requires  that  the  incorporators 
of  a  savings  bank  shall  defray  personally  the  expenses  of  the  institu- 
tiun  undl  its  earnings  are  sufficient  to  meet  sudi  expenses,  and  also 
return  dividends  at  the  rate  of  not  leas  than  3%.  The  board  of 
trustees  have  entire  control  of  the  management  of  the  bank.  They 
elect  the  president  and  other  officers.  A  trustee  who  borrows  any  of 
the  bank^  funds,  or  who  becomes  a  surety  for  any  other  borrower, 
forfeits  bis  office.  Bankruptcy  or  an  unsatisfied  judgment  of  ninety 
days'  standing  will  also  void  nis  office.  Trustees  are  not  allowed  to 
have  any  interest  in  the  profits,  or  to  borrow  the  deposits  or  funds. 

The  trustees  of  any  savings  bank  may  invest  the  moneys  deposited 
therein  and  the  mcorae  derived  therefrom  as  follows:  (i)  In  the 
stocks  or  bonds  or  interest-bearing  notes  or  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  or  those  for  which  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  pledged, 
including  the  bonds  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  (2)  In  the  stock  or 
bonds  or  interest-bearing  oblieations  of  this  state.  (3)  In  the  stocks 
or  bonds  or  interest-bearing  obligations  of  any  of  the  United  States 
which  has  not  within  ten  years  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  any  part 
of  any  debt  authorized  by  its  legislature.  (4)  In  tne  stocks  or  bonds 
ti  any  city,  county,  town  or  village,  school  district  bonds  and  union 
free  school  district  bonds,  iacura  for  school  purposes,  or  in  the 
bLcrest-bearing  a4)ligattons  of  any  city  or  county  of  this  state.  (5)  In 
the  stocks  or  t)onds  of  a  number  of  specified  cities  without  the  state, 
sibtcct  to  the  condition  that  if  at  an>r  time  the  indebtedness  of  any  of 
said  cities,  less  its  water  debts  and  sinking  fund,  shall  exceed  7%  of 
its  valnatioo  for  purposes  of  taxation,  its  bonds  and  stocks  shall  cease 


to  be  an  authorised  fitVestmeat.  (6)  In  bonds  and  mortgages  on 
unencumbered  real  property  aituateo  in  this  sute,  to  the  extent  of 
60%  of  the  value  of  such  property.  Not  more  than  65%  of  the 
whole  amount  of  deposits  shall  be  so  lent  or  invented.  If  the  loan  b 
on  unimproved  and  unproductive  real  property,  the  amount  lent 
thereon  shall  not  be  more  than  40%  of  its  actual  value.  No  invest- 
ment in  any  bond  and  mortgage  shall  be  made  by  any  savings  bink, 
except  UDon  the  report  of  a  committee  of  its  trustees.  (7)  Also,  by 
virtue  01  a  bw  passed  by  the  legislature  of  X898:  In  the  first  mort- 

Kge  bonds  of  any  railway  corporation  of  this  state,  or  in  the  mortgage 
nds  of  any  such  railway  corporation  of  an  issue  to  retire  all  prior 
mortgage  debt  of  such  railway  corporation,  provided  the  bonds 
satisfy  certain  precautionary  conditions.  Not  more  than  35%  of 
the  assets  of  any  savings  banks  shall  be  baned  <»-  invested  in  railroad 
bonds.  There  are  other  limitations  of  the  amounts  to  be  loaned  or 
invested  in  the  securities  of  any  one  railway.  Street  imilway  corpora- 
tions shall  not  be  considered  nulway  corpoiatioos  within  the  meaning 
of  this  section.  An  act  passed  in  1900  permits  the  investment  oc 
deposits  in  the  bonds  of  certain  railways  aituated  in  other  states. 
These  investments  must  conform  to  conditions  assuring  ttfety. 

Savings  banks  in  New  York  are  preferred  creditors  of  insolvent 
state  banks  and  trust  companies.  In  1901  a  law  was  passed  providing 
for  a  tax  of  I  %  on  the  surplus  of  savings  banks,  computed  on  the 

er  value  of  their  securities.  On  July  i.  19x0,  deposits  m  the  savings 
nks  amounted  to  li.536,935,58x*84,  distributed  amongst  2,886.910 
depositors;  interest  credited  tor  the  preceding  year  amounted  to 
853,828,635'03;  expenses  for  the  year  1909  were  l5,ooo,053'5S  or 
|3*90  for  each  1 1000  of  resources.  Loans  <m  real  estate,  secured  by 
bond  and  mortgage,  amounted  to  |8o<,ost,044«63,  and  investments 
in  stocks  and  bonds,  market  value,  8658^73,i48«8<. 

Other  important  items  in  the  assets  tA  these  banks  are:  State 
bonds,  I43,7i9,iii>fi6:  dty  hands,  l305.695.<^S'7i:  railroad 
bonds,  1250,346,600.    Depoeiu  received  for  the  year  1909  were 

•390,709.469-44. 

According  to  reports  made  to  'the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
there  were  on  April  28,1909,  a  total  of  642  Mutual  Savings  Banks  in 
the  United  States,  with  83,304.926,005  aggregate  resources.  The 
loans  and  mortgages  of  these  banks  amounted  to  8 1,500, 18 1,366*  19, 
and  their  investments  to  81,599,532.371,  classified  as  follows: 

United  States  bonds 833»353.576'i2 

State,  county  and  municipal  bonds  .       .    685,099, <(02*  18 
Railroad  bonds  .     743425,893-93 

Other  stocks  and  bonds,  including  rail- 
road and  bank  stocks         .       .       .     I37.653,3997t 
These    banks    had,    on    the   date    named,    a    surplus   fund    of 
82O2,065,3i6-8s.    and    83,144.584.874    individual   deposits.     The 
Mutual  Savings  Banks  hold  more-  than  22  %  of  the  aggregate  indi- 
vidual deposits  of  all  the  banks  in,the  country. 

a.  Stock  Savings  Banks  are  found  in  the  more  purely  agri- 
ciiltural  parts  of  the  country,  the  southera,  Mississippi  Valley 
and  western  states,  where  only  a  small  proportion  of  people  earn 
wages  in  manufactures  and  commerce;  suitable  investments 
are  not  numerous,  the  benefits  of  mutual  savings  banks  are  not 
familiar,  and  the  people  are  unwilling  to  accept  a  low  rate  of 
interest.  In  some  states  having  stock  banks  there  are  no  laws 
relating  to  banking,  and  in  others  the  savings  banks  carry  on 
their  business  under  the  same  laws  as  commercial  banks.  Several 
of  the  states  restrict  the  investments  of  the  stock  savings  banks. 
Prior  to  1865,  when  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  by  state  banks 
was  suppressed  by  a  prohibitory  tax,  there  was  a  distinction 
between  state  banks  and  stock  savings  banks;  the  former 
could  issue  notes,  while  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  could  not.  Stock 
savings  banks  are  conducted  frequently  as  adjuncts  of  state 
and  national  banks,  occupying  the  same  rooms  and  being  imder 
the  same  management.  Many  of  the  national  banks  chartered 
by  the  Federal  government  maintain  "  savings  departments," 
though  the  deposits  received  in  these  departments  are  on  the 
same  legal  footing  as  other  deposits  and  are  not  specially  invested. 
Similar  departments  are  also  to  be  found  in  many  trust  compam'es 
and  state  banks  of  discount. 

The  law  of  the  state  of  Iowa  is  typical  of  those  states  where  stock 
banks  are  under  public  supervision.  A  savings  bank  may  be  organ- 
ized by  not  less  tnan  five  persons.  In  towns  of  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants or  leas  it  must  have  a  capital  of  810,000,  and  in  towns  or  cities 
with  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  8^,000.  The  usual 
corporate  powers  are  granted.  The  amount  of  deposits  is  limited  to 
twenty  times  the  capital  and  surplus.  The  usual  provisions  for  re- 
payments of  deposits  are  made,  and  in  addition  the  savings  banks  are 
given  the  privilege  of  requiring  sixty  days'  notice  for  the  withdrawal 
of  savings  deposits. 

The  banks  are  alk>wed  to  Invest  their  funds  in  the  followtM 
securities:  (1)  Stocks,  bonds  or  interest-b«iring  notes  of  the  United 
Sutes.    (3)  Stocks  bonds  or  evidences  of  debt-bearing  interest  of  the 
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state  of  Iowa.  (3)  Stocks,  bonds  and  warrants  of  any  city,  town, 
village  or  school  district,  or  drainage  district,  in  the  state  regularly 
issued,  but  the  investnients  of  any  savings  bank  should  not  consist  dF 
such  bonds  or  warrants  to  a  greater  amount  than  25%  of  the  assets. 
(4)  Mortgages  or  debts  on  unencumbered  real  estate  within  the  state 
worth  at  least  twice  the  amount  lent.  (5)  It  is  lawful  for  such  banks 
to  discount,  purchase,  sell  and  make  loans  upon  personal  or  public 
security,  except  shares  of  their  own  capital  stock. 

Property  acquired  by  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  &c.,  may  not  be 
held  more  than  ten  years.  The  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  trustees,  and  the  profits,  after  the  payment  of  such 
interest  and  expenses,  go  to  capital  stock.  Stockholders  are  liable 
to  the  crediton  for  double  their  stock,  and  such  liability  continues 
for  six  months  after  the  transfer  of  any  stock.  Directon  receive  no 
compensation.    Officen  and  directon  of  the  bank  are  required  to 

E've  the  same  security  for  loans  that  is  required  of  others,  and  such 
ans  can  only  be  made  by  the  board  in  the  absence  of  the  party 
applying.  The  savings  banks  are  prohibited  from  lending  to  any 
individual  or  firm  more  than  20%  oif  the  capital  stock.  All  savings 
banks  are  required  to  make  a  quarteriy  statement  to  the  auditor  of 
the  state,  giving  in  detail  the  statement  of  condition  upon  a  ^iven 
day.  This  statement  is  made  under  oath  of  the  officers,  and  is  re- 
quired to  be  published.  The  state  auditor  is  given  the  power  to 
examine  any  savings  bank  atanv  time,  and  must  make  an  examina- 
tion at  least  once  a  year;  and  should  the  conditions  warrant,  he  is 
required  to  report  to  the  attoVney-general,  who  institutes  proceedings 
under  the  law  relating  to  insolvent  corporations.  Provision  is  made 
for  increasing  the  capital  stock  by  a  two-thirds'  vote  of  the  existing 
shares.  The  corporate  existence  of  the  banks  is  placed  at  fifty  years. 
Michigan  affords  a  good  example  of  banks  doing  a  commcrci^  and 
savings  bank  business  under  a  single  oiganization,  but  with  the 
savings  depoMts  entirely  segregated  from  other  deposits  and  separ- 
ately invested.  The  system  nas  worked  successfully  and  satis- 
factorily. There  has  been  much  discussion  among  bankers  through- 
out the  country  in  recent  yeara  of  the  propriety  ol  enacting  laws 
specifically  providing  (a)  for  the  creation  of  savings  departments  in 
national  banks,  with  the  segregation  of  savings  deposits,  and  (b)  for 
the  enactment  of  similar  state  laws  to  be  applicable  to  state  banks 
and  trust  companies  maintaining  savings  departments.  Other 
propMals  have  been  made  for  a  government  (or  state)  guaranty  of 
derosits,  and  this  plan  has  been  adopted  in  a  few  of  the  states. 

On  April  38,  1909,  there  were  1061  stock  savings  banks  reporting, 
with  aggregate  resources  of  1677,784,099-95.  Their  capital  was 
859.506,420,  and  surplus  and  undivided  profits  I38,ii2,7i6-6a 
Individual  deposits  subject  to  check,  $100,708,410-57;  savings 
deposits,  or  deposits  in  interest  or  savings  deixutments, 
9366,167,901-61 ;  other  depoats,  including  amount  due  banks  and 
bankers^  $109,911,859-91. 

Number  of  Savings  Banks  in  (he  United  States,  Number  of  Depositors, 
Amount  of  Savings  Deposits,  6fc.,  t^fcxy-igog. 


Year. 

Number 
of  Banks. 

Number  of 
Depositors. 

Deposits. 

Average 

due  each 

Depositor. 

Average! 

per 
CapiU 
in  the 
United 
States. 

ttltllllll 

1002 
1007 
1036 
1078 

"57 

1237 

1319 

1415 

1453. 

1703' 

6,107,083 

6,358,723 
6,666,672 
7,035,228 

7.305.443 
7,696,229 

8,027,192 

8,588,811 

8,705,848 

8.831,863 

2,449.547.885 
2,597,094.580 
2.750,177.290 
2,935.201.845 
3,060,178,611 
3,261,236,119 
3,482,137,198 
3.690,078,945 
3.660,553,945 
3.7 13.405.710 

$401-10 
408-30 

412-53 

418-89 
423-74 
433-79 
429-64 
420-47 
420-45 

831-78 

33-45 
34-89 
36-52 
37-52 
39-17 
41-13 
42-87 

41-84 
41-75 

*  Population  estimated  at  88,926,000,  June  30,  1909. 

'  hfot  including  339  state  banks  and  trust  companies  of  Illinois 
with  $204,908,505  saving  deposits  credited  to  641.634  savines 
depositors.  Including  lUinois  savings  deposits  and  depositora  the 
average  due  each  depositor  is  $413-60  and  average  per  capita 
$44-06. 

On  May  ^,  1909,  a  statement  was  issued  by  Wm.  Hanhart,  Secretary 
of  the  Savings  Bank  Section  of  the  American  Banken  Association, 
showing  "actual  saving  deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  national 
banks.  Trust  Compames  and  private  banks  in  United  States," 
$5,560,837,016. 

3.  Postal  Savings  Banks.— By  an  act  of  the  Federal  Congress, 
approved  June  25,  1910,  Postal  Savings  Banks  were  first 
authorixed  in  the  United  States.  The  management  of  these  banks 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  the  postmaster- 
general,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  attorney-general. 
The  board  of  trustees  shall  designate  such  post-offices  as  it 
deems  proper  to  be  postal  savings  depository  offices.    Any 


person  ten  years  or  over  may  be  a  depositor;  the  minimum 
deposit  is  one  dollar,  and  not  more  than  $100  may  be  deposited 
by  any  one  person  in  any  one  month;  the  maximum  balance  to 
the  credit  of  any  depositor  (exclusive  of  interest)  shall  not  exceed 
$500.  Interest,  2%  annually;  deposits  payable  on  demand 
without  notice.  The  deposits  in  the  postal  savings  depositories 
are  to  be  deposited  in  banks  subject  to  national  or  state  super- 
vision at  not  less  than  2}%  interest;  65%  of  the  deposits 
may  be  so  redeposited  in  these  banks;  30%  invested  in  United 
States  securities,  and  5%  held  as  a  reserve  in  the  United  States 
treasury.  But  the  65%  fimd  on  deposit  with  the  banks  may 
be  withdrawn  for  investment  in  bonds  or  other  securities  of  the 
United  States,  but  only  by  direction  of  the  president,  and  only 
when,  in  his  judgment,  the  general  welfare  and  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  so  require.  At  the  option  of  the  depositor, 
deposits  may  be  converted  into  United  States  government 
bonds.  In  making  deposits  of  the  funds  in  national  or  stale 
banks,  the  Federal  government  requires  of  those  banks  security 
in  the  form  of  public  bonds  or  other  securities  as  the  board  of 
trustees  may  prescribe.  The  faith  of  the  United  States  is  solemnly 
pledged  to  the  payment  of  the  deposits. 

4.  School  Savings  Banks  were  first  established  in  the  United 
States  in  1885  by  J.  H.  Thiry,  at  Long  Island  City,  New  York. 
On  January  i,  1910,  the  system  was  in  use  in  116S  schools, 
distributed  throughout  xi8  cities  or  villages.  Out  of  632,665 
pupils  registered  in  these  schools,  203458  have  saved 
$5,051,644-60,  of  which  $4,180,948-59  have  been  withdrawn, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $870,696-01  due  depositors.       (B.  R.  *) 

SAVOIE,  a  frontier  department  of  France,  formed  in  x86o 

of  the  old  provinces  of  Haute  Savoie,  Savoie,  the  Taientaise  and 

the  Maurienne,  which  constituted  the  southern  portion  of  the 

duchy  of  Savoy.    It  is  boimded  N.  by  the  department  of  Haute 

Savoie,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Italy,  S.W.  by  the  department  of  the 

Hautes  Alpes,  and  W.  by  those  of  the  Is^re  and  the  Ain.    Pop. 

(1901)  254,781;  area  2224  sq.  m.    It  is  mainly  made  up  of  the 

basin  of  the  Is&re.   The  upper  course  of  that  river  flows  through 

the  Tarentaise,  receiving  (right)  the  Arly  and  later  Gcft)  the 

Arc,  which  flows  through  the  Maurienne,  which  is  to  a  large 

extent  traversed  by  the  Mont  Cems  railway.    Probably  the 

Isdre  formerly  communicated  with  the  Rh6ne  past  Chamb£ry 

and  the  Lac  du  Bourget.   The  sources  of  the  Isire  and  of  the  Arc 

are  separated  by  the  ridge  of  the  Col  du  Mont  Iseran  (9085  ft.). 

The  loftiest  points  in  the  department  are  the  Grande  Casse 

(1 3,668  ft.),  the  culminating  summit  of  the  Vanoise  group,  the 

Mont  Pourri  (12,428  ft.),  the  Pointe  de  Charbonel  (12,336  ft.), 

the  Aiguille  de  la  (}rande  Sassi^re  (i  2,323  ft.),  the  Dent  Parrach£e 

(13,179  ft.),  the  Levanna  (11,943  ft.)  and  the  Aiguilles  d'Arves 

(11,529  ft.).    A  small  portion  of  the  department  (including  both 

shores  of  the  Lac  du  Bourget)  is  in  the  part  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy 

neutralized  in  181 5.     It   is  divided  into  4  arrondissements 

(Chamb6ry,  the  chief  town,  AlbertviUe,  Moutieis-Tarentaise, 

and  St  Jean  de  Maurienne),  39  cantons  and  329  communes.   It 

forms  the  dioceses  of  Chamb£ry  (an  archbishopric),  Moutiers 

and  St  Jean  de  Maurienne.   The  best  place  known  to  foreigners 

is  Aix  les  Bains  (9.V.),  while  other  sulphur  springs  rise  at  Marlioz 

and  at  Challes,  those  of  Salins  being  saline,  and  those  of  Brides 

(the  best  known  after  Aix)  alkaline. 

Sec  J.  J.  Vernier,  Dictionnaire  topog^apHaque  du  dip.  de  la  Saeoia 
(ChamWiy,  1897).  (W.  A.  B,  C.) 

SAVONA,  a  seaport  and  episcopal  see  of  Liguria,  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Genoa,  27  m.  W.S.W.  of  Genoa  by  rail,  33  ft.  above 
sea-level,  and  after  Genoa  and  Nice  the  most  important  of  the 
cities  of  the  Riviera.  Pop.  (1906)  43*836  (town);  46,778 
(commune).  The  greater  paxt  of  the  town  is  now  modem.  It 
is  surrounded  with  green-clad  hills  and  luxuriant  orange  groves. 
On  the  Rock  of  St  George  stands  the  castle  built  by  the  Genoese 
in  1542,  on  the  area  of  the  old  cathedral  and  now  used  as  a 
military  prison.  The  cathedral  (x  589-X604)  is  a  late  Renaissance 
building  with  a  modem  dome  and  early  Renaissance  choir-stalls, 
puplit,  &c.  In  the  Cappella  Sistina,  to  the  north,  stands  the 
simple,  finely  carved  tomb  erected  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  his  parents. 
Facing  the  cathedral  is  the  Delia  Roveze  palace  erected  by 
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rjnY^tnai  Giulio  della  RoV6re  QuCus  11.)  from  the  plans  of 
Giuliano  da  Sangallo  as  a  kicd  of  university,  and  now  occupied 
by  the  prefecture,  the  post-office  and  law-courts.  S.  Maria  di 
SasteUo  has  a  laiige  altaipiece  by  Foppa  and  Brea  (of  1490). 
There  is  a  municipal  picture-gallery  in  the  hospital  of  St  Paul. 
The  TeatTO  Chiabrera  was  erected  in  185^  in  honour  of  the 
lyric  poet  Chiabrera,  who  was  bom  and  buried  in.  Sayona. 
Four  and  a  half  miles  W.  is  a  pilgrimage  church  of  the  Madonna 
dclla  Misericordia,  founded  in  1536.  The  modem  harbour, 
dating  from  1815,  has  since  1880  been  provided  with  a  dock 
excavated  in  the  rock,  986  ft.  long,  460  ft.  widc^  and  23  ft.  deep* 
Savofia  a  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Italian  iron  industry, 
having  iron-works  and  foundries,  shipbuilding,  railway  work- 
dicqis,  engineering  shops,  brass  foundry,  tinplate  works,  sulphur 
mills  and  glass-works«  It  imports  commodities  to  the  value  of 
neariy  £2,000,000  yearly,  half  of  which  is  coal,  with  petroleum, 
iron,  cereals,  &c  In  X9o6,777,oootonsof  shipping,  of  which  about 
half  was  British,  and  most  of  the  rest  Italian,  entered.  There  is 
a  small  export  trade,  chiefly  in  iron  sheets,  chemicals,  wood 
and  candied  fmits.  The  potteries  export  their  earthenware  to 
aH  parts  of  Italy.  There  is  a  railway  through  the  mountains 
from  Savona  to  Turin  (91  m.  N.N.W.). 

Savona  is  the  ancient  Sow,  a  town  of  the  Ingauni  (see  Albekga), 
where,  according  to  Livy,  Mago  stored  his  booty  in  the  Second  Punic 
War.  A  bunco  Roman  bridge  lies  near  tise  stream,  which  has  now 
changed  its  course.  The  plac^  was  never  of  importance  in  Roman 
times,  the  traffic  passing  to  Vada  Sabatia  (Vado),  4  m.  to  the  W., 
which  was  a  harix>ur,  and  the  point  to  which  the  coast  road  from 
Rome  was  reconstructed  in  109  B.C.,  and  from  which  a  road  diverged 
across  the  Apennines  to  Placentia.  In  1191  it  bought  up  the  terri- 
torial claims  of  the  marquesses  Del  CarrettOb  I  ts  whole  history  is  that 
of  a  long  struggle  against  the  preponderance  of  Genoa.  As  early  as 
the  I3ih  century  the  Savonese  built  themselves  a  sufficient  harbour; 
but  in  the  i6th  century  the  Genoese,  fearing  that  Francis  I.  of  France 
intended  to  make  it  a  great  seat  of  Mediterranean  trade,  rendered  it 
usdesB  by  sinking  at  its  mouth  vessels  filled  with  large  stones.  In 
1746  it  was  captured  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  but  it  was  restored  to 
Genoa  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia^Chapellc.  Columbus,  whose  ancestora 
came  from  Savona,  gave  the  name  of  the  city  to  one  of  the  first 
islands  he  disoovered  in  the  Antilles. 

SAVOMABOLA,  GIROLAMO  (1453-1498),  Italian  monk  and 
martyr,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  on  the  aist  of  September  1452, 
the  third  child  of  Michele  Savonarola  and  his  wife  Elena  Bonac- 
coasi  of  Mantua.  His  grandfather,  Michele  Savonarola,  a  Paduan 
physician  of  much  r^ute  and  learning,  had  settled  in  Ferrara, 
and  gained  a  large  fortune  there.  The  younger  Michele  was  a 
mere  courtier  and  spendthrift,  but  Elena  seems  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  superior  stamp.  She  was  tenderly  loved  by  her  famous 
son,  and  his  letters  prove  that  she  retained  his  fullest  confidence 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career. 

Girolamo  was  a  precodous  child,  with  an  early  passion  for 
learning.  His  first  tutor  wss  his  grandfather,  the  physician; 
and,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  their  fallen  fortunes,  his 
parents  intended  him  for  the  same  profession.  Even 
as  a  boy  he  had  intense  pleasure  in  reading  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  the  Arab  commentators  of  Aristotle,  was  skilled 
in  the  subtleties  of  the  schools,  wrote  verses,  studied  music  and 
design,  and,  avoiding  society,  loved  solitary  rambles  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po.  Ferrara  was  then  a  gay  and  bustling  town  of  100,000 
infaalntants,  its  prince  Borso  d'Este  a  most  magnificent  potentate. 
To  the  mystic  young  student  all  festivities  were  reptilsive,  and 
although  reared  in  a  courtier-household  he  early  asserted  his 
individuality  by  his  contempt  for  court  life.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  however,  he  had  no  thought  of  renouncing  the  world, 
for  he  was  then  passionately  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a 
neis^bour,  a  Strom  exiled  from  Florence.  His  suit  was  re- 
pulsed with  disdain;  no  Stio«zi,  he  was  told,  might  stoop  to 
wed  a  Savonarola.  This  blow  probably  decided  his  career; 
but  he  endured  two  years  of  misery  and  mental  conflict  before 
resolving  to  abandon  his  medical  studies  and  become  a  monk. 
He  was  full  of  doubt  and  self -distrust;  disgust  for  the  world 
did  not  seem  to  him  a  sufficient  qualification  for  the  religious  life, 
and  bis  dafly  prayer  was,  "  Lord!  teach  me  the  way  my  soul 
should  walk."  But  in  1474  his  doubts  were  dispelled  by  a  sermon 
beaid  at  Faenza.    He  secretly  stole  away  to  Bologna,  entered 


the  monastery  of  St.Domenico  and  then  acquainted  his  father 
with  his  reasons  for  the  step.  The  world's  wickedness  was 
intolerable,  he  wrote;  throughout  Italy  he  beheld  vice  triumph- 
ant, virtue  despised.  Among  the  papers  he  had  left  behind  at 
Ferrara  was  a  treatise  on  "  (Contempt  of  the  World,"  inveighing 
against  the  prevalent  corraption  and  predicting  the  speedy 
vengeance  of  Heaven.  His  novitiate  was  marked  by  a  fervour 
of  humility.  He  sought  the  most  menial  offices,  and  did  penancb 
for  his  sins  by  the  severest  austerities.  According  to  con- 
temporary writers  he  was  worn  to  a  shadow.  His  gaunt  features 
were  beautified  by  an  expression  of  singular  force  and  benevo- 
lence. Luminous  dark  eyes  sparkled  and  flamed  beneath  his 
thick,  black  brows,  and  his  large  mouth  and  prominent  nether 
lips  were  as  capable  of  gentle  sweetness  as  of  power  and  set  resolve. 
He  was  of  middling  stature  and  dark  complexion.  His  manners 
were  simple,  his  speech  unadorned  and  almost  homely.  His 
splendid  oratorical  power  was  as  yet  unrevcaled;  but  his 
intellectual  gUts  being  recognized  his  superiors  charged  him  with 
the  instruction  of  the  novices.  He  passed  six  quiet  years  in 
the  convent,  but  his  poems  written  during  that  period  are  ex- 
pressive of  burning  indignation  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  and  profoundest  sorrow  for  the  calamities  of  his  country. 

In  r48a  he  rehictantly  accepted  a  mission  to  Ferrara,  and, 
regarding  earthly  affections  as  snares  of  the  evil  one,  tried  to 
keep  aloof  from  his  family*  His  preachings  attracted 
slight  attention  there,  no  one — as  he  later  remarked —  Kemoval 
being  a  prophet  in  his  own  land.  An  outbreak  of  ^onmoo. 
hostilities  between  Ferrara  and  Venice,  fomented  by 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  soon  caused  his  recall  to  Bologna.  Thence  he 
was  despatched  to  St  Mark's  in  Florence.  Lorenxo  the  Magnifi- 
cent was  then  (1482)  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  popularity. 
At  first  Savonarola  was  enchanted  with  Florence.  His  cloister, 
sanctified  by  memories  of  St  Antonine  and  adorned  with  the 
inspired  paintings  of  Fril  Angclico,  seemed  to  him  a  fore-court  of 
heaven.  But  his  content  speedily  changed  to  horror.  The 
Florence  streets  rang  with  Lorenzo's  ribald  songs  (the  "  canti 
caroasdaleschi ");  the  smooth,  cultured  citizens  were  dead  to 
all  sense  of  religion  or  morality;  and  the  spirit  of  the  fashionable 
heathen  philosophy  had  even  infected  the  brotherhood  of  St 
Mark.  In  1483  Savonarola  was  Lenten  preacher  in  the  church  of 
St  Lorenzo,  but  his  plain,  earnest  exhortations  attracted  few 
hearers,  while  all  the  world  thronged  to  Santo  Spirito  to  enjoy 
the  elegant  rhetoric  of  Fri  Mariano  da  (jenazzano.  Discouraged 
by  this  failure  in  the  pulpit,  Savonarola  now  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  in  the  a>nvent,  but  his  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the 
apathetic  townsfolk  was  soon  to  stir  him  to  fresh  efforts.  Con- 
vinced of  being  divinely  inspired,  he  had  begun  to  see  visions, 
and  discovered  in  the  Apocalypse  symbols  of  the  heavenly 
vengeance  about  to  overtake  this  sin-laden  people.  In  a  hymn 
to  the  Saviour  composed  at  this  time  he  gave  vent  to  his  prophetic 
dismay.  The  papal  chair  was  now  filled  by  Innocent  VIII., 
whose  rule  was  even  more  infamous  than  that  of  his  predecessor 
Sixtus  IV. 

Savonarola's  first  -success  as 'a  preacher  was  gained  at  St 
(jemignano  (1484-1485),  but  it  was  only  at  Brescia  in  the  follow- 
ing year  that  his  power  as  an  orator  was  fully  revealed.  In  a 
sermon  on  the  Apocalypse  he  shook  men's  souls  by  his  terrible 
threats  of  the  wrath  to  come,  and  drew  tears  from  their  eyes  by 
the  tender  pathos  of  his  assurances  of  divine  mercy.  A  Brescian 
friar  relates  that  a  halo  of  light  was  seen  to  flash  roimd  his  head, 
and  the  dtizeos  remembered  his  awful  prophecies  when  in  isii 
their  town  .was  put  to  the  sack  by  Gaston  de  Foix.  Soon,  at  & 
Dominican  council  at  Reggb,  Savonarola  had  occasion  to 
display  his  theolo^cal  learning  and  subtlety.  The  famous  Pico 
deUa  Mirandola  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  friar's  attain- 
ments, and  is  said  to  have  urged  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  recall  him 
from  Lombardy. 

When  Savonarola  returned  to  Florence  in  1490,  his  fame  as 
an  orator  had  gone  there  before  him.  The  cloister  garden  was  too 
small  for  the  crowds  attendmg  hi&  lectures,  and  on  the  xst 
of  August  1490  he  gave  his  first  sermon  in  the  diurch  of  St  Mark. 
To  quote  his  own  words,  it  was  "  a  terrible  sermon,"  and  legend 
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adds  that  he  foretold  he  should  preach  for  eight  years.  And  now, 
for  the  better  setting  forth  of  his  doctrines,  to  silence  pedants,  and 
confute  malignant  misinterpretation,  he  published  a  coUection 
of  his  writings.  These  proved  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
philosophy  he  so  fiercely  a>ndemned,  and  showed  that  no  ignor- 
ance of  the  fathers  caused  him  to  seek  inspiration  from  the 
Bible  alone.  The  Triumph  of  the  Cross  is  his  principal  work, 
but  everything  he  wrote  was  animated  by  the  ardent  spirit  of 
piety  evidenced  in  his  life.  Savonarola's  sole  aim  was  to  bring 
maiJdnd  nearer  to  God. 

In  149 1  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  cathedral,  Sta  Maria 
del  Fiore,  and  his  rule  over  Florence  may  be  said  to  begin  from 

that  date.    Lorenzo  sent  leading  citizens'  to  him  to 

urge  him  to  show  more  respect  to  the  head  of  the  state. 

Savonarola  rejected  their  advice  and  foretold  the 
impending  deaths  of  Lorenzo,  of  the  pope  and  of  the  king 
of  Naples.  In  the  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
prior  of  St  Mark's.  As  the  convent  had  been  rebuilt  by  Cosimo, 
and  enriched  by  the  bounty  of  the  Medici,  it  was  considered  the 
duty  of  the  new  superior  to  present  his  homage  to  Lorenzo. 
Savonarola,  however,  refused  to  a>nform  to  the  usage.  His  elec- 
tion was  due  to  God,  not  Lorenzo;  to  God  alone  would  he 
promise  submission.  Upon  this  the  sovereign  angrily  exclaimed: 
"  This  stranger  comes  to  dwell  in  my  house,  yet  will  not  stoop 
to  pay  me  a  visit."  Nevertheless,  disdaining  to  recognize  the 
enmity  of  a  mere  monk,  he  tried,  but  in  vain,  conciliatory 
measures.  The  Magnifico  then  sought  to  imdermine  his  pop- 
ularity, and  Fr^  Mariano  was  employed  to  attack  him  from  the 
pulpit.  But  the  preacher's  scandalous  accusations  missed  their 
mark,  and  disgusted  his  hearers  without  hurting  his  rival. 
Savonarola  took  up  the  challenge;  his  eloquence  prevailed,  and 
Fri  Mariano  was  silenced.  But  the  latter,  while  feigning 
indifference,  was  thenceforth  his  rancorous  and  determined  foe. 

In  April  X493  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  on  his  death-bed  at 
Careggi.  Oppressed  by  the  weight  of  his  crimes,  he  summoned, 
the  unyielding  prior  to  shrive  his  soul.  Savonarola  reluctantly 
came,  and  offered  absolution  upon  three  conditions.  Lorenzo 
asked  in  what  they  consisted.  First,  "  You  must  repent  and 
feel  true  faith  in  God's  mercy."  Lorenzo  assented.  Secondly, 
"  You  must  give  up  your  ill-gotten  wealth."  This,  too,  Lorenzo 
promised,  after  some  he^tation;  but  upon  hearing  the  third 
clause,  "  You  must  restore  the  liberties  of  Florence,"  Lorenzo 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  made  no  tcply.  Savonarola 
waited  a  few  moments  and  then  went  away.  And  shortly  after 
his  penitent  died  imabsolved. 

Savonarola's  influence  now  rapidly  increased.  Many  adherents 
of  the  late  prince  came  over  to  his  side,  disgusted  by  the  violence 

^ ^_      and  incompetency  of  Piero  de'  Media's  rule.    The 

^Jjjjjj'*    same  year  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  Savonarob's 

second  prediction  in  the  death  of  Iimocent  VIII. 
(July  X493);  men's  minds  were  full  of  anxiety,  an  anxiety 
increased  by  the  scandalous  election  of  Cardinal  Borgia  to  the 
papal  chair.  The  friar's  utterances  became  more  and  more 
fervent  and  impassioned.  It  was  during  the  delivery  of  one  of 
his  Advent  sermons  that  he  beheld  the  celebrated  vision,  recorded 
in  contemporary  medals  and  engravings,  that  is  almost  a  symbol 
of  his  doctrines.  A  hand  appeared  to  him  bearing  a  flaming 
sword  inscribed  with  the  words*.  "  Gladius  Domini  supra 
terram  cito  et  velodter."  He  heard  supernatural  voices  pro- 
claiming mercy  to  the  faithful,  vengeance  on  the  guilty,  and 
mighty  cries  that  the  wrath  of  God  was  at  hand.  Then  the 
sword  bent  towards  the  earth,  the  sky  darkened,  thuinder  pealed, 
lightning  flashed,  and  the  whole  world  was  wasted  by  famine, 
bloodshed  and  pestilence.  It  was  probably  the  noise  of  these 
sermons  that  caused  the  friar's  temporary  removal  from  Florence 
at  the  instance  of  Piero  de'  Medici.  He  was  presently  addressing 
enthusiastic  congregations  at  Prato  and  Bologna.  In  the  latter 
city  his  courage  in  rebuking  the  wife  of  Bentivoglio,  the  reigning 
lord,  for  interrupting  divine  service  by  her  noisy  entrance  nearly 
cos{  him  his  life.  Assassins  were  sent  to  kill  him  in  his  cell; 
but  awed,  it  is  said,  by  Savonarola's  words  and  demeanour  they 
fled  dismayed  from  his  presence.   At  the  dose  of  his  last  sermon 


the  undaunted  friar  publicly  aimounced  the  day  and  hour  of  hia 
departure  from  Bologna;  and  his  lonely  journey  on  foot  over 
thb  Apennines  was  safely  accomplished.  He  was  rapturously 
welcomed  by  the  community  of  St  Mark's,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  re-establish  the  discipline  of  the  order  and  to  sweep  away 
abuses.  'For  this  purpose  he  obtained,  after  much  difficulty; 
a  papal  brief  emancipating  the  Dominicans  of  St  Mark  from  the 
rule  of  the  Lombard  vicars  of  that  order.  He  thus  became  an 
independent  authority,  no  longer  at  the  command  of  distant 
superiors.  He  relegated  many  of  the  brethren  to  a  quieter  retreat 
outside  the  city,  only  retaining  in  Florence  those  best  fitted  to  aid 
in  intellectual  labour.  To  render  the  convent  self-supporting, 
he  opened  achoolafor  various  branches  of  art,  and  promoted  the 
study  of  Oriental  languages.  His  efforts  were  successful; 
religion  and  learning  made  equal  progress;  St  Mark's  became 
the  most  popular  monastery  in  Florence,  and  many  citizens  of 
noble  birth  flocked  thither  to  take  the  vows. 

Meanwhile  Savonarola  continued  to  denounce  the  abuses  of 
the  church  and  the  guilt  and  corruption  of  mankind,  and 
thundered  forth  predictions  of  heavenly  wrath.  In  1494  the 
duke  of  Milan  demanded  the  aid  of  .France,  and  King  Charles 
VIII.  brought  an  army  across  the  Alps.  Piero  de'  Media, 
made  alliance  with  the  Neapolitan  sovereign  whose  kingdom  was 
claimed  by  Charles.  Then,  repenting  this  ill-judged  step,  he 
hurried  in  person  to  the  French  camp  at  Pietra  Santa  and 
humbled  himself  before  the  king.  Not  content  with  agredng  to 
all  the  latter's  demands,  he  further  promised  large  sums  of  money 
and  the  surrender  of  the  strongholds  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn.  This 
news  drove  Florence  to  revolt.  But  even  at  this  crisis  Savcm- 
arola's  influence  was  all-powerful,  and  a  bloodless  revolution  was 
effected:  Piero  Capponi's  declaration  that  "  it  was  time  to  put 
an  end  to  this  baby  government "  was  the  sole  weapon  needed  to 
depose  Piero  de'  Media.  The  resuscitated  repubUc  instantly 
sent  a  fresh  embassy  to  the  French  king,  to  arrange  the  terms  of 
his  reception  in  Florence.  Savonarola  was  one  of  the  envoys, 
Charles  being  known  to  entertain  the  greatest  veneration  for  the 
friar  who  had  so  long  predicted  his  coming  and  declared  it  to  be 
divinely  ordained.  He  was  most  tespectfully  received  at  the 
camp,  but  could  obtain  no  definite  pledges  from  the  king,  who 
was  bent  on  first  coming  to  Florence. 

Returning  full  of  hope  from  Pietra  Santa,  Savonarola  mi^t 
well  have  been  dismayed  by  the  distracted  state  of  public  affairs. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  aid  of  Capponi,  he  guided  the  bewildered 
city  safely  through  these  critical  days.  Charles  entered  Florence 
on  the  X7th  of  November  1494,  and  the  citizens'  fears  evaporated 
in  jests  on  the  puny  exterior  of  the  "  threatened  scourge. " 
But  the  exorbitance  of  his  demands  soon  showed  that  he  came  as 
a  foe.  Disturbances  arose,  and  serious  poUision  with  the  French 
troops  seemed  inevitable.  The  signory  resolved  to  be  rid  of 
their  dangerous  guests;  and,  when  Charles  threatened  to  sound 
his  trumpets  unless  the  sums  exacted  were  paid,  Capponi  tore 
up  the  treaty  in  his  face  and  made  the  memorable  reply: 
"  Then  we  will  ring  our  bells."  The  monarch  was  cowed,  accepted 
moderate  terms,  and,  yielding  to  Savonarola's  remonstrances, 
left  Florence  on  the  24th  of  November. 

After  seventy  years'  subjection  to  the  Medici  Florence  bad 
forgotten  the  art  of  self-government,  and  felt  the  need  of  a  strong 
guiding  hand.  So  the  citizens  turned  to  the  patriot  monk  whose 
words  had  freed  them  of  King  Charles,  and  Savonarola  became 
the  lawgiver  of  Florence.  The  first  thing  done  at  his  instance 
was  to  relieve  the  starving  populace  within  and  without  the  walls; 
shops  were  opened  to  give  work  to  the  unemployed;  all  taxes, 
especially  those  weighing  on  the  lower  classes,  were  reduced; 
the  strictest  administration  of  justice  was  enforced,  and  all  men 
were  exhorted  to  place  their  trust  in  the  Lord.  And,  af  to*  much 
debate,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  new  republic,  Savonarola's 
influence  carried  the  day  in  favour  of  Soderini's  proposal  of  a 
universal  or  general  government,  with  a  great  ooundl  on  the 
Venetian  plan.  The  great  council  consisted  of  3200  citizens  of 
blameless  reputation  and  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a  third 
of  the  number  sitting  for  six  months  in  turn  in  the  hall  of  the 
Cinquecento  expressly  built  for  the  purpose.   There  was  also  aa 
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Upper  eouidl  of  eighty,  which  in  conjunction  with  the  signory 
decided  all  questions  of  too  important  and  delicate  a  nature  for 
discussion  in  the  larger  assembly.  These  institutions  were 
approved  by  the  people,  and  gave  a  fair  promise  of  justice, 
^vonazola's  programme  of  the  new  government  was  comprised 
in  the  following  formula>— (i)  fear  of  God  and  purification  of 
manners;  (a)  promotion  of  the  public  welfare  in  preference  to 
private  interests;  (3)  &  general  amnesty  to  political  offenders; 
(4)  a  council  on  the  Venetian  model,  but  ?rith  no  doge.  At  first 
the  new  machinery  acted  well;  the  public  mind  was  tranquil, 
and  the  war  with  Pisa— not  as  yet  of  threatening  proportions — 
was  enough  to  occupy  the  Florentines  and  prevent  internecine 
feuds. 

Without  holding  any  o£SciaI  post  In  the  commonwealth  he 
had  created,  the  prior  cif  St  Mark's  was  the  real  head  of  the  state, 
the  dictator  of  Horence,  and  guarded  the  public  weal 
with  eztraordinaiy  political  wisdom.  At  his  instance 
,»  the  tyrannical  system  of  arbitrary  imposts  and  so* 
called  voluntary  loans  was  abolished,  and  replaced  by 
A  tax  of  zo%  (fa  deciwuO  oa  all  real  property.  The  laws  and 
edicts  of  this  period  rod  like  paraphrases  of  Savonarola's 
sermons,  and  indeed  his  counseb  were  always  given  as  addenda 
to  the  religious  exhortations  in  which  he  denounced  the  sins  of 
his  country  and  the  pollution  of  the  church,  and  urged  Florence 
to  cast  off  iniquity  and  become  a  truly  Christian  dty,  a  pattern 
not  only  to  Rome  but  to  the  world  at  large.  His  eloquence  was 
now  at  the  flood.  Day  by  day  his  impassioned  words,  filled  with 
the  ^Hrit  of  the  Old  Testament,  tvrought  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Florentines  and  strung  them  to  a  pitdb  of  pious  emotion  never 
bcfoie — and  never  since— attained  by  them.  Their  fervour  was 
too  hot  to  be  .lasting,  and  Savonarola's  uncompromising  spirit 
roused  the  hatred  of  political  adversaries  as  well  as  of  the  degraded, 
court  of  Rome.  Even  now,  when  his  authority  was  at  its  highest, 
when  his  fame  filled  the  land,  and  the  vast  cathedral  and  its 
precincts  lacked  space  for  the  crowds  floclung  to  hear  him,  his 
enemies  were  secretly  preparing  his  downfall. 

Fleasuie-loving  Florence  was  completely  changed.  Abjuring 
pomps  and  vanities,  its  citizens  observed  the  ascetic  regime  of 
the  cfeister;  half  the  year  was  devoted  to  abstinence  and  few 
dared  to  eat  meat  on  the  fasts  ordained  by  Savonarobu  Hymns 
and  lauds  rang  in  the  streets  that  had  so  recently  echoed  with 
Lorenso's  dissolute  songs.  Both  seaes  dressed  with  Puritan 
pUinness;  husbands  and  wives  quitted  their  homes  for  convents; 
marriage  became  an  awful  and  scarcely  permitted  rite;  mothers 
SDckkd  their  own  babes; '  and  persons  of  all  ranks — nobles, 
adiolars  and  artists — renounced  the  world  to  assume  the  Domini- 
can robe.  Still  more  wonderful  was  Savonarola's  influence  over 
children,  And  their  nsponat  to  his  i4>peals  is  a  proof  of  the 
magnetic  power  of  his  goodness  and  purity.  He  organized  the 
boys  of  Florence  in  a  tpedes  of  sacred  militia,  an  inner  republic, 
with  its  own  magistrates  and  officials  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  his  rules  for  the  holy  life.  It  was  with  the  aid  of  these 
youthful  enthusiasts  that  Savonarola  arranged  the  religious 
carnival  of  1496,  when  the  citizens  gave  their  costliest  possessions 
In  alms  to  the  poor,  and  tonsured  monks,  crowned  with  flowers, 
sang  lauds  and  performed  wild  dances  for  the  glory  of  God.  In 
the  same  spiiii,  and  to  point  the  'doctrine  of  renunciation  of 
worldly  enjoyments,  he  celebrated  the  carnival  of  2497  by  the 
fanwus  "  burning  of  the  vanities  "  (s.0.  masks  and  other  objects 
pertaining  to  the  carnival  festivities,  indecent  books  and  pictures, 
kc)  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria.  A  Venetian  merchant  is  known 
to  have  bid  S3,ooo  gold  florins  for  the  doomed  vanities,  but  the 
scandalized  authorities  not  only  rejected  his  offer  but  added  his 
portrait  to  the  pfle.  Nevertheless  the  artistic  value  of  the  objects 
consumed  has  been  greatly  ezaggerated  by  some  writers,  lliere 
is  no  proof  that  any  book  or  painting  of  real  merit  was  sacrificed, 
and  Savonarohi  was  neither  foe  to  art  nor  to  learning.  On  the 
contrary,  so  great  was  his  respect  for  both  that,  when  there  was  a 
question  of  selling  the  Medid  library  to  pay  that  family's  debts, 
be  saved  the  collection  at  the  expense  of  the  convent  purse. 

Meanwhile  events  were  taking  a  turn  hostile  to  the  prior. 
Akronder  VI.  had  long  xcgretted  the  enfranchisement  of  St 
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Mark's  from  the  mle  of  the  Lombard  Dominicans,  and  now, 
having  seen  a  transcript  of  one  of  Savonarola's  denunciations 
of  his  crimes,  resolved  to  silence  this  daring  preacher. 
Bribery  was  the  first  weapon  employed,  and  a  car- 
dinal's hat  was  hdd  out  as  a  bait.  But  Savonarola 
indignantly  spurned  the  offer,  replying  to  it  from  the 
pulpit  with  the  prophetic  words:  "  No  hat  will  I  have  but  that 
of  a  martyr,  reddened  with  my  own  blood. "  So  long  as 
King  Charies  remained  in  Italy  Alexander's  concern  for  his  own 
safety  prevented  vigorous  measures  against  the  friar.  But  no 
Borgia  ever  forgot  an  enemy.  He  bided  his  time,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  sceptical  Florence  into  an  austerely  Christian 
republic  claiming  the  Saviour  as  its  head  only  increased  his 
resolve  to  crush  the  man  who  had  wrought  this  marvel  The 
potent  duke  of  Milan,  Ludovico  Sforza,  and  other  foes  were 
labouring  for  the  same  end,  and  already  in  July  1495  a  papal 
brief  had  courteously  summoned  Savonarola  to  Rome.  In  terms 
of  equal  courte^  the  prior  declined  the  invitation,  nor  did  he 
obey  a  second,  less  softly  worded,  in  September.  Then  came  & 
third,  threatening  Florence  with  an  interdict  in  case  of  renewed 
refusal.  Savonarola  disregarded  the  command,  but  went  to 
preach  for  a  while  in  other  Tuscan  dties.  But  in  Lent  his  cde- 
brated  sermons  upon  Amos  were  ddivered  in  the  duomo,  and 
again  he  urged  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  church,  striving  by 
ingenious  arguments  to  reconcile  rebellion  against  Alexander 
with  unalterable  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See.  All  Italy  recognized 
that  Savonarola's  voice  was  arousing  a  storm  that  might  shake 
even  the  power  of  Rome.  Alive  to  the  danger,  the  pope  knew 
that  his  foe  must  be  crushed,  and  the  religious  carnival  of  1496 
afforded  a  good  pretext  for  stronger  proceedings  against  him. 
The  threatened  anathema  was  deferred,  but  a  brief  uniting  St 
Mark's  to  a  new  Tuscan  branch  of  the  Dominicans  now  deprived 
Savonarola  of  his  independent  power.  However,  in  the  beginning 
of  1497  the  Piagnoni  were  ag^n  in  office,  with  the  prior's  staunch 
friend,  Francesco  Valori,  at  their  head.  In  March  the  aspect  of 
affairs  changed.  The  Arrabbiati  abd  the  Medicean  faction 
merged  political. differences  in  their  common  hatred  to  Savona- 
rola. Piero  de*  Medici's  fresh  attempt  to  re-enter  Florence 
failed;  neverthdess  his  followers  continued  their  intrigues, 
and  party  spirit  increased  in  virulence.  The  dtizens  were  growing 
weary  of  the  monastic  austerities  imposed  on  them,  and  Alex- 
ander foresaw  that  his  revenge  was  at  hand. 

A  signory  openly  hostile  to  Savonarola  took  office  in  May,  and 
on  Ascension  Day  his  enemies  ventured  on  active  insult.  His 
pulpit  in  the  duomo  was  defiled,  an  ass's  skin  spread 
over  the  cushion,  and  sharp  nails  fixed  in  the  board 
on  which  he  would  strike  his  hand.  The  outrage  was 
discovered  and  remedied  bdore  the  ^brvicc  began;  and,  although 
the  Arrabbiati  half  filled  the  church  and  even  sought  to  attempt 
his  life,  Savonarola  kept  his  composure  and  delivered  an  im- 
pressive sermon.  But  the  signory,  in  fdgned  anxiety  for  the 
public  peace,  besought  him  to  suspend  his  discourses.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  threatened  bull  of  excommunication  was  launched 
against  him,  and  Fri  Mariano  was  in  Rome  stimulating  the 
pope's  wrath. .  Savonarola  remained  undaunted.  The  sentence 
was  null  and  void,  he  said.  His  misnon  was  divindy  inspired; 
and  Alexander,  elected  simonlacally  and  laden  with  crimes,  was 
no  true  pope.  Neverthdess  the  reading  of  the  bull  in  the  duomo 
with  the  appropriate,  terrifying  ceremonial  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  Florentines.  And  now,  the  Arrabbiati  signory 
putting  no  check  on  the.  Compagnacd,  the  city  returned  to  the 
wanton  licence  of  Lorenzo's  reign.  But  in  July  Savonarola's 
friends  were  again  in  power  and  did  their  best  to  have  his  ex- 
communication removed.  Meanwhile  party  strife  was  stilled  by 
an  outbreak  of  the  plague.  During  this  time  Rome  was  horror- 
struck  by  the  mysterious  murder  of  the  young  duke  of  Gandia, 
and  the  bereaved  pope  mourned  his  son  with  the  wildest  grief. 
Savonarola  addressed  to  the  pontiff  a  letter  of  condolence, 
boldly  urging  him  to  bow  to  the  will  of  Heaven  and  repent  while 
there  was  yet  time. 

The  plague  ended,  Florence  was  plunged  in  fresh  troubles 
from  Medicean  intrigues,  and  a  conq>iracy  for  the  restoration 
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of  Picro  was  discovered.  Among  the  five  leading  citizens 
conceraed  in  the  plot  was  Bernardo  del  Nero,  a  very  aged  man 
of  lofty  talents  and  position.  The  gonfalonier,  Francesco  Valori, 
used  his  strongest  influence  to  obtain  their  condemnation,  and 
all  five  were  put  to  death.  It  is  said  that  at  least  Bernardo 
del  Nero  wotdd  have  been  spared  had  Savonarola  raised  his 
voice,  but,  although  refraining  from  any  active  part  against  the 
prisoners,  the  prior  would  not  ask  mercy  for  them.  This  silence 
proved  fatal  to  his  popularity  with  inoderate  men,  gave  new 
adherents  to  the  Arrabbiati,  and  whetted  the  fury  of  the  pope, 
Sforza  and  all  potentates  well  disposed  to  the  Medici  faction. 
He  was  now  interdicted  fronxpreaching  even  in  his  own  convent 
and  again  summoned  to  Rome.  As  before,  the  mandate  was 
disobeyed.  He  refrained  from  public  preaching,  but  held  con- 
ferences in  St  Mark's  with  large  gatherings  of  his  disciples,  and 
defied  the  interdict  on  Christmas  Day  by  publicly  Celebrating 
mass  and  heading  a  procession  through  the  cloisters. 

The  year  1498,  in  which  Savonarola  was  to  die  a  martyr's 
death,  opened  amid  seemingly  favourable  auspices.  The  Piag- 
noni  were  again  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and  by  their  request 
the  prior  resumed  his  sermons  in  the  duomo,  while  his  dearest 
disciple,  Fri  Domenico  Buonvicini,  filled  the  pulpit  of  St  Lorenzo. 
For  the  last  time  the  carnival  was  again  kept  with  strange 
religious  festivities,  and  some  valuable  books  and  works  of  art 
were  sacrificed  in  a  second  bonfire  of  "  vanities."  But  menacing 
briefs  poured  in  from  Rome;  the  pope  had  read  one  of  Savona- 
rola's recent  sermons  on  Exodus;  the  city  itself  was  threatened 
with  interdict,  and  the  Florentine  ambassador  could  barely 
obtain  a  short  delay.  Now  too  the  Piagnoni  quitted  office; 
the  new  signory  was  less  friendly,  and  the  prior  was  persuaded 
by  his  adherents  to  retire  to  St  Mark's.  There  he  continued  to 
preach  with  unabated  zeal;  and,  since  the  women  of  Florence 
deplored  the  loss  of  his  teachings,  one  day  in  the  week  was  set 
apart  for  them.  The  signory  tried  to  conciliate  the  pope  by 
relating  the  wonderful  spiritual  effects  of  their  preacher's  words, 
but  Alexander  was  obdurate.  The  Florentines  must  either 
silence  the  man  themselves,  or  send  him  to  be  judged  by  a  Roman 
tribunal. 

Undismayed,  by  personal  danger,  Savonarola  resolved  to  appeal 
to  all  Christendom  against  the  unrighteous  pontiff,  and 
despatched  letters  to  the  rulers  of  Europe  adjuring  them  to 
assemble  a  council  to  condemn  this  antipope.  The  council  of 
Constance,  and  the  deposition  of  John  XXIII.,  were  satisfactory 
precedents  still  remembered  by  the  world.  One  of  these  letters 
being  intercepted  and  sent  to  Rome  by  the  duke  of  Mikn  (it  is 
said)  proved  fatal  to  the  friar.  The  papal  threats  were  now  too 
urgent  to  be  disregarded,  and  the  cowed  signoiy  entreated 
Savonarola  to  put  an  end  to  his  sermons.  He  reluctantly  obeyed, 
and  concluded  his  last  discourse  with  the  tenderest  and  most 
touching  farewelL 

The  government  now  hoped  that  Alexander  would  be  appeased 
and  Florence  allowed  to  breathe  freely.  But  although  silenced 
the  prophet  was  doomed,  and  the  folly  of  his  disciples 
'"*•  precipitated  his  fate.    A  creature  of  the  Arrabbiati, 

a  Franciscan  friar  named  Francesco  di  Puglia,  chal- 
lenged Savonarola  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  doctrines 
by  the  ordeal  of  fire.  At  first  the  prior  treated  the  provocation 
with  merited  contempt,  but  his  too  zealous  disciple  Frit  Domenico 
accepted  the  challenge.  And,  when  the  Franciscan  declared  that 
he  would  enter  the  fire  with  Savonarola  alone,  Fri  Domenico 
protested  his  willingness  to  enter  it  with  any  one  in  defence  of  his 
master's  cause.  As  Savonarola  resolutely  declined  the  trial, 
the  Franciscan  deputed  a  convert,  one  Giuliano  dei  Rondinelli, 
to  go  through  the  ordeal  with  Fri  Domenico.  There  were  long 
preliminary  disputes.  Savonarola,  perceiving  that  a  trap  was 
being  laid  for  him,  discountenanced  the  "  experiment "  until 
his  calmer  judgment  was  at  last  overborne  by  the  fanaticism  of 
his  followers.  Aided  by  the  signory,  which  was  plajnng  into  the 
hands  of  Rome,  the  Arrabbiati  and  Compagnacci  pressed  the 
matter  on,  and  the  way  was  now  clear  for  Savonarola's  destruc- 
tion. 

On  the  7th  of  April  1498  an  immmitft  throng  gathered  in  the 
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Piazza  della  Signoria  to  enjoy  the  barbarous  sight.  Two  thick 
banks  of  combustibles  40  yds.  long,  with  a  narrow  space  between^ 
had  been  erected  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  five  hundred  soldiers 
kept  a  wide  circle  clear  of  the  crowd.  Some  writers  aver  that  the 
piles  were  charged  with  gunpowder.  The  Dominicans  from  one 
side,  the  Franciscans  from  the  other,  marched  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,-  which  had  been  divided  by  a 
hoarding  into  two  separate  compartments.  The  Dominicans 
were  led  by  Savonarola  carrying  the  host,  which  he  reverently 
deposited  on  an  altar  prepared  in  his  portion  of  the  loggia.  The 
magistrates  signalled  to  the  two  champions  to  advance.  Fri 
Domenico  stepped  forward,  but  neither  Rondinelli  nor  Fri 
Francesco  appeared.  The  Franciscans  began  to  urge  fantastic 
objections,  and,  when  Savonarola  insisted  that  his  champion 
should  bear  the  host,  they  cried  out  against  the  sacrilege  oC 
exposing  the  Redeemer's  body  to  the  flames.  All  was  turmoil 
and  confusion,  the  crowd  frantic.  And,  although  Rondinelli 
had  not  come,  the  signory  sent  angry  messages  to  ask  why  the 
Dominicans  delayed  the  trial.  It  was  now  late  in  the  day,  and 
a  storm  shower  gave  the  authorities  a  pretext  for  declaring  that 
heaven  was  against  the  ordeal.  The  Frandscans  sh'pped  away 
unobserved,  but  Savonarola  raising  the  host  attempted  to  lead 
his  monks  across  the  piazza  in  the  same  solenm  order  as  before. 
On  this  the  popular  fury  burst  forth.  Defrauded  of  their  bloody 
diversion,  the  people  were  wild  with  rage.  Fri  Girolamo's 
power  was  suddenly  at  an  end.  Neither  he  nor  his  brethren 
would  have  lived  to  reach  St  Mark's  but  for  the  devoted  help  of 
Salviati  and  his  men.  Against  the  real  culprits,  the  Franciscans, 
no  anger  was  felt;  the  zealous  prior,  the  prophet  and  lawgiver 
of  Florence,  was  made  the  popular  scapegoat.  Notwithstanding 
the  anguish  that  must  have  filled  his  heart,  the  fallen  man 
preserved  his  dignity  and  calm.  Mounting  his  own  pulpit  in  St 
Mark's  he  quietly  related  the  events  of  the  day  to  the  faithful 
assembled  in  the  church,  and  then  withdrew  to  his  ceU,  while  the 
mob  on  the  square  outside  was  clamouring  for  his  blood. 

The  next  morning,  the  signory  having  decreed  the  prior's 
banishment,  Francesco  Valori  and  other  leading  Piagnoni 
hurried  to  him  to  concert  measures  for  his  safety. 
Meanwhile  the  government  decided  on  his  arrest,  and 
no  sooner  was  this  made  public  than  the  populace 
rushed  to  the  attack  of  the  convent.  The  doors  of 
St  Mark's  were  hastily  secured,  and  Savonarola  discovered 
that  his  adherents  had. secretly  prepared  arms  and  munitions 
and  were  ready  to  stand  a  siege  The  signory  sent  to 
order  all  laymen  to  quit  the  cloister,  and  a  special  summons 
to  Valori.  After  some  hesitation  the  latter  obeyed,  hoping 
by  his  influence  to  rally  all  the  Piagnoni  to  the  rescue.  But 
he  was  murdered  in  the  street,  and  his  palace  sacked  by  the 
mob.  The  monks  and  their  few  remaining  friends  made  a  most 
desperate  defence.  In  vain  Savonarola  besought  them  to  lay 
down  then*  arms.  When  the  church  was  finally  stormed  Savona- 
rola was  seen  praying  at  the  altar,  and  Fri  Domenico,  armed  with 
an  enormous  candlestick,  guarding  him  from  the  Uowi  of  the 
mob.  A  few  disciples  dragged  their  beloved  master  to  the  inner 
library  and  urged  him  to  escape  by  the  window.  He  hesitated, 
seemed  about  to  consent,  when  a  cowardly  monk,  one  Malatcsta 
Sacramoro,  cried  out  that  the  shepherd  should  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  flock.  Thereupon  Savonarola  turned,  bade  farewell  to 
the  brethren,  and,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Domenico, 
quietly  surrendered  to  his  enemies.  Later,  betrayed  by  the 
same  Malatcsta,  Fri  Silvestro  was  also  seized.  The  prisoners 
were  conveyed  to.  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  Savonarola  was 
lodged  in  the  tower  cell  which  had  once  harboured  Cosimo  de' 
Medici. 

Now  came  an  exultant  brief  from  the  pope.  His  wdl-bdoved 
Florentines  were  true  sons  of  the  church,  but  must  crown  their 
good  deeds  by  despatching  the  criminals  to  Rome.  Sforza  was 
equally  rejoiced  by  the  news,  and  the  only  potentate  who  could 
have  perhaps  saved  Savonarola's  life,  Charles  of  France,  had  died 
on  the  day  of  the  ordeal  by  fire.  Thus  another  of  the  friar's 
prophecies  was  verified,  and  its  fulfilment  cost  him  his  sole 
protector.   The  signory  refused  to  send  their  prisoners  to  Rune, 
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bat  thej  did  RDme'i  twhHts.  SATonaniU'B  jndgH  mn  hoam 
Irom  hii  billcrest  fo«.  Day  alter  diy  he  wu  tonund  uid 
bs  tgfmj,  with  a  frame  vcakencd  by  coDicant  austerity  d  h 
menial  itraia  of  the  paat  montha,  he  made  eveiy  admiiuo 
demanded  by  hii  lormentan.  But  directly  he  waa  re  eased 
from  the  lack  he  alirayi  withdrew  the  confaatoDi  ered 
ID  the  delirium  of  pain.  These  being  too  incoherent  In  aerv 
a  legal  refiort,  a  false  account  of  the  fiiar*!  avowals  was  drawn 
up  and  published. 

Tbough  physically  nnable  io  raSM  tonuic,  Savotiuola 
deameaa  of  mind  relumed  whenever  he  was  at  peace  [n  his  cell 
So  long  as  writing  materials  woe  allowed  fajm  h«  einp  nyed 
faimscU  in  making  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  Id  w  h 
restated  all  his  doctrines.  Alexander  vras  frantically  eage 
see  his  enemy  die  in  Rome.  But  the  signoty  insisted  tha 
false  prophet  should  suffer  death  before  the  Florenlina  whom 
he  bad  so  long  led  astray.  The  matter  was  finally  compromised 
A  second  mock  trial  waa  held  hy  two  apostolic  cfimmissi  rs 
^xcially  app<rin(cd  by  the  pope.  One  ot  the  new  judgea  was 
Venetian  general  of  the  I>onunicans,  the  other  a  Spaniard 
Ueanwbik  the  (rial  of  Brothers  Qomenico  and  Silvestro  was  si  U 
d  faithful  to  his  mas  er  and 
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extract  a  syllable  to  Savonarola's  hurt ;  he  steadfastly  repea  ed 
his  beUef  in  the  divinity  of  the  prior's  mission.  Frl  S  vcstni 
on  Ibecontrary^ve  way  at  merr  sight  of  the  rack,  and  this  see 
of  heavenly  visionsDwned  himself  aadhismasterguiltyo  every 
Grinie  laid  to  Ihdr  charges 

The  (wo  commissioners  soon  ended  (heir  task.  Tbcy  had  tk 
pope's  orders  that  Savonarola  was  to  die  "  even  were  be  a  second 
John  the  Baplbrt."  On  three  successive  days  they  "  eaamintd 
the  prior  with  wot«  lotturts  than  before.  But  he  now  rcsis  ed 
pain  better,  and,  although  mote  than  once  a  promise  (o  recant 
was  extolled  from  him,  he  rtauetted  bis  iiuocecce  when  on 
bound,  crying  out,  "  My  God,  I  denied  Thee  tot  fear  o(  pain 
On  the  eveniag  of  the  imd  of  May  tentence  of  death  waa  pro- 
nounced on  hira  and  his  two  disdplo,  Savonarola  hslened 
unmoved  to  the  awful  words,  and  tbeti  qoietly  iiauraed  hu 
interrupted  devotions.  Fri  Doraemco  exulted  In  (be  (bought 
of  dyins  by  his  mister's  side;  Fti  Silvestro,  on  the  contrary 
tavcd  with  despair. 

The  only  favour  Savonsrola  craved  before  dea(h  waa  a  abort 
iniervic*  with  his  fellow  victims.  This  (he  signory  unwillingly 
granted.  The  nwmorahte  meeting  took  place  in  the  ball  of  he 
Cinquecento.  Duiingthdrfortydaysof  confinement  and  orture 
each  one  bad  been  told  thai  the  others  had  recanted,  and  the  false 
report  of  Savonarola's  confession  had  been  shovM  (o  the  wo 
monks.  The  three  were  now  face  to  face  for  the  first  time.  Frl 
Donenico'l  loyally  had  never  wavered,  and  the  wesk  Silvestro  a 
enifaosiasm  rekindled  at  sight  of  his  chief.  Savonaiola  prayed 
viih  the  (wo  men,  gave  (hem  his  bleaiiiig,  and  eiboited  them 
by  the  memory  of  their  Sanour's  cnicifition  (o  aubm!(  meekly 
to  ihcir  tttt,  hlidnight  was  long  past  when  Ssvanirala  was  l«l 
back  to  bis  cdL  Jacopo  Niccolini,  one  of  a  religious  fraternity 
dedicated  to  coDSoliag  the  last  hours  of  condemiied  men,  temaiaed 
vlih  him.  Spent  with  weakness  and  fatigue  he  asked  leave  to 
rest  his  head  on  his  companion's  lap.  and  quickly  fell  into  a  quiei 
deep.  As  Niccolini  tells  us,  the  martyr's  face  became  serene  and 
imQing  as  I  child's.  On  awaking  be  addressed  kind  words  to  the 
caaiHssiooate  brother,  and  then  prophesied  that  din  calamities 
would  befall  Florenceduring  the  reign  of  a  pope  named  Geinent 
The  carefully  recorded  prediction  was  verified  by  the  siege  ol 

Tbe  oecution  took  place  (he  next  morning,  A  scaSold 
coruerted  by  a  wooden  bridge  wiib  the  magistrates"  rostrum 
,  had  been  erected  on  the  vol  where  the  pDes  of  the 

t^  ordeal  had  stood.  At  one  end  of  tbe  plitfonn  was  a 
huge  cross  with  faggots  beajxd  at  its  base.  As  tbe 
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Ei^VORT  SIR  WILLIAM  SCOVELU  Bart  (  SiG-  Bgs) 
surgeon  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  No  ember  8  6  ui 
n  He  en  c  cd  St  Barthoomews  Hosp  tnl  m  844 
[jg  M  R.C.S.  m  1S47.  and  F.R.C,S.  in  1851.     From  1849 

Banholomcw's,  and  for  many  years  curator  ol  the 
urn  where  he  devoted  himself  to  pathological  and  physio- 
I  work  In  1859  he  succeeded  Sir  James  Page!  as  lecturer 
ral  anatomy  and  physiology.  In  tSfii  he  became  Bssislaol 
n  and  in  1867  surgeon,  holding  the  laKcr  post  till  1891 ; 
m  1869(01859  he  was  lecturer  on  surgery.   InlheCoIlegB 
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SAVOY,  HOUSE  OF 


SAVOT,  HOUSE  OF,  a  dynasty  which  ruled  over  the  territoty 
of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  for  nine  centuries,  and  now  reigns  over 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  name  of  Savoy  was  known  to  the 
Romans  during  the  decline  of  the  empire.  In  the  5th  century 
the  territory  was  conquered  by  the  Burgundians,  and  formed 
part  of  their  kingdom;  nearly  a  hundred  years  later  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Franks.  It  was  included  in  Chxu'Iemagne's 
empire  and  was  divided  by  him  into  counties,  which  evolved  there 
as  elsewhere  into  hereditary  fiefs;  but  after  the  break-up  of 
Charlemagne's  empire,  the  Burgimdian  kingdom  revived  and 
Savoy  was  again  absorbed  in  it.  After  the  collapse  of  that 
monarchy  its  territories  passed  to  the  German  kings,  and  Savoy 
was  divided  between  the  counts  of  Provence,  of  Albon,  of  Gez, 
of  Bresse,  of  the  Genevois,  of  Maurienne,  the  lords  pf  Habsburg, 
of  Z&hringen,  &c.,  and  several  prelates. 

The  founder  of  the  house  of  Savoy  is  Umberto  Biancamano 
(Humbert  the  White-handed),  a  feudal  lord  of  uncertain  but 
probably  Teutonic  descent,  who  in  1003  was  count  of 
Ummbtrt  Salmourenc  in  the  Viennois,  in  1017  of  Nyon  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  in  1034  of  the  Val  d'Aosta  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Western  Alps.  In  X034  he  obtained 
part  of  Maurienne  as  a  reward  for  helping  King  Conrad  the  Salic 
to  make  good  his  cUiims  On  Burgundy.  He  also  obtained  the 
counties  of  Savoy,  Belley ,  part  of  the  Tarantaise,  and  the  Chablais. 
With  these  territories  Umberto  commanded  three  of  the  great 
Alpine  passes,  viz.  the  Mont  Cenis  and  the  two  St  Bernards. 
In  the  meanwhile  his  son  Oddone  married  Addaicte,  eldest 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Odelrico  Manfredi,  marquess  of  Susa,  a 
descendant  of  Arduino  of  Ivrea,  king  of  Italy,  who  ruled  oiwr  the 
counties  of  Turin,  Auriate,  Asti,  Bredulo,  Vercelli,  &c.,  correspond- 
ing roughly  to  modem  Piedmont  and  part  of  Liguria  (1045). 
Umberto  died  some  time  after  1056  and  wss  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Amadeus  I.,  at  whose  deatfaMhe  country  passed 
to  Oddone,  the  husband  of  the  countess  Adelaide. 
Oddone  thus  came  to  rule  over  territories  on  both  sides  of  the 
Alps,  a  fact  which  was  to  dominate  the  policy  of  Savoy  until 
i860;  its  situation  between  powerful  neighbours  accounting  for 
its  vacillating  attitude,  whence  arose  the  charges  of  duplicity 
levelled  against  many  of  its  rulers,  while  its  dominion  over  the 
Alpine  passes  brought  many  advantages.  Oddone  died  in  xo6o, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  widow  Adelaide;  but  before  her  death 
in  lOQX  his  sOn,  Peter  I.,  became  count,  and  subsequently  the 
latter's  brother,  Amadeus  II.  Under  Humbert  II.  (1080) 
occurred  the  first  clash  with  the  Piedmontese  communes,  but  he 
and  his  successors,  Amadeus  III.  (who  died  on  his  way  home 

^^ .   from  the  crusades)  and  Thomas  I.  (1x89),  adopted  a 

policy  of  conciliation  towards  them.  Tliomas,  who 
reigned  until  xaas,  was  a  Ghibelline  in  politics  and  greatly 
increased  the  importance  of  Savoy,  for  he  was  created  Imperial 
Vicar  and  acquired  important  extensions  of  territory  in  th.e 
Bugey,  Vaud  and  Romont  to  the  west  of  the  Aips,  and 
Carignano,  Pinexx>lo,  Moncalieri  and  Vigone  to  the  east;  he 
also  exercised  sway  over  Geneva,  Albenga,  Savona  and  Saluzzo. 
At  his  death  these  territories  were  divided  among  his  sons, 
Thomas  II.  obtaining  Piedmont,  Aimooe  the  Chablaisj  Peter 
and  Philip  other  fiefs,  and  Amadeus  IV»,  the  eldest.  Savoy  and 
a  general  overlordship  over  his  brothers'  estates.  Peter  visited 
England  several  times,  one  of  his  nieces,  Eleanor  of  Pravencei 
being  the  wife  of  the  English  king  Henry  III.,  and  another, 
Sancha,  wife  of  Richard,  earl  of  Comwtdl.  'Henry  conferred 
great  honours  on  Peter,  creating  him  earl  of  Richmond,  and  gave 
him  a  palace  on  the  Thames,  known  as  Savoy  House.  Count 
Peter  also  acquired  fresh  territories  in  Vaud,  and  defeated 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg  at  Chillon.  Thomas'!  other  sons  received 
fiefs  and  bishoprics  abroad,  and  one  of  them,  Boniface,  was  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Thomas  II.,  after  capturing  several 
cities  and  castles  in  Piedmont,  lost  them  again  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  dtisens  of  Turin,  but  was  afterwards  liberated. 
He  alone  of  the.  sons  of  Thoouu  I.  left  male  heirs,  and  his  son 
Amadeus  V.  (1285-1323)  reunited  the  scattered  dominions  of 
his  house.  When.  Amadeus  succeeded  to  the  throne  these  were 
divided  into  the  county  of  Savoy  (his  own  territory),  the  princi- 


pality of  Piedmont  ruled  by  his  nephew  Philip,  prince  of  Achaea 
(a  title  acquired  through  his  wife,  Isabella  of  Vtllehardouin, 
heiress  of  Achaea  and  the  Morea),  and  Vaud  ruled  by  his  brother 
Louis.  But  although  this  division  was  formally  recognized  in 
1295,  Amadeus  succeeded  in  enforcing  his  own  supremacy  ova 
the  whole  country  and  making  of  it  a  more  unified  state  than 
before,  and  by  war,  purchase  or  treaty  he  regained  other  fiefs 
which  his  predecessors  had  lost.  He  fought  in  niany  campaigns 
against  the  dauphins  of  Viennois,  the  counts  of  Genevois,  the 
people  of  Sion  and  Geneva,  the  marquesses  of  Saluzzo  and  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  the  barons  of  Faudgny.  He  also  acted  as  peacemaker 
between  France  and  England,  accompanied  the  emperor  Henry 
VII.  of  Luxemburg  on  his  expedition  to  Italy,  reorganized  the 
finances  of  the  realm  and  reinforced  the  Salic  law  of  succcssioh. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Edward  (1323-1329),  known  as 
"  the  Liberal,"  on  account  of  his  extravagance,  and  Aimone,  the 
Peaceful  (1329-1343)1  who  strove  to  repair  the  harm  done  to 
the  state's  exchequer  by  his  predecessor  and  proved 
one  of  the  best  princes  of  his  line.  Amadeus  VI.  (1343^ 
X383),  son  of  the  latter  (known  as  the  Conte  Verde  or 
Green  Count  because  of  the  costume  he  habitually  wore  at 
tourneys),  succeeded  at  the  age  of  nine.  He  won  a  reputation 
as  a  bold  knight  in  the  fidds  of  chivalry  and  in  the  crusades, 
and  He  inaugurated  a  new  policy  for  his  house  by  devoting  more 
attention  to  his  Italian  possessions  than  to  those  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Alps  and  in  Switzerland.  In  1366  he  led  an  expedition 
to  the  East  against  the  Turks;  and  he  arbitrated  between  Milan 
and  the  house  of  Montferrat  (1379),  between  the  Scaligeri  and  the 
Visconti,  and  between  Venice  and  Genoa  after  the  "  War  of 
Chioggia  "  (1381).  Amadeus  was  the  first  sovereign  to  introduce 
a  system  of  gratuitous  legal  assistance  for  the  poor.  He  un- 
'fortunately  espoused  the  cause  of  Louis,  duke  of  Anjou,  and 
while  aiding  that  prince  in  his  attempt  to  recover  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  he  died  of  the  plague,  leaving  his  realm  to  his  son, 
Amadeus  VII.,  the  Cimte  Rosso  or  "  Red  Count  "  (1383-1391); 
the  latter  added  Nice  (1388)  and  other  territories  to  his  domains. 

During  the  reign  of  Amadeus  VIU.  (1391-1440),  Savoy 
prospered  in  every  way.  The  count  extended  his  territories 
both  in  Savoy  itself  and  in  Italy,  and  in  141 6  was 
created  duke  by  the  emperor  Sigismund.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  wisdom  and  justice,  and  in  1430 
he  promulgated  a  general  statute  of  laws  for  the  whole  duchy, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  nobles  and  dties  whose  privileges 
were  thereby  curtailed.  In  1434  he  retired  to  the  hermitage  of 
Ripaille  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  but  continued  to  conduct  the 
chief  affairs  of  the  state  and  to  mediate  between  foreign  Powers, 
leaving  matters  of  less  importance  to  his  son  Louis.  Five  years 
later  the  council  of  Basel  by  a  strange  decision  elected  Amadeus 
pope,  in  spite  of  his  not  being  a  priest,  and  deposed  Eugenius  IV. 
Amadeus  accepted  the  dignity,  assuming  the  style  of  Felix  V., 
and  abdicated  the  dukedom.  For  nine  years  he  remained  pope, 
although  he  never  went  to  Rome  and  one-half  of  Christendom 
regarded  him  as  an  anti-pope.  On  the  death  of  Eugenius  (1447) 
Thomas  of  Sarzana.was  dected  as  Nicholas  V.,  and  in  1449 
Amadeus  abdicated  and  returned  to  his  hermitage  at  Ripaille, 
where  he  died  two  years  later  (see  Felix  V.). 

Under  Louis  Savoy  began  to  decline,  for  he  was  indolent, 
incapable,  and  entirely  ruled  by  his  wife,  Anne  of  Lusignan, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Cyprus,  an  ambitious  and  intriguing 
woman;  she  induced  him  to  fit  out  an  expensive  expedition  to 
Cyprus,  which  brought  him  no  advantage  save  the  barren  title 
of  king  of  Cyprus,  Jerusalem  and  Armenia.  He  neglected  to 
niake  good  the  daims  which  he  might  have  enforced  to  the  duchy 
of  Milan  on  the  death  of  Filippo  Maria,  the  last  Visconti  (1447). 
His  latter  years  were  troubled  by  con^irades  and  dissensions  on 
the  part  of  the  nobles  and  even  of  his  own  son,  Philip,  count  of 
Bresse.  He  went  to  France  to  seek  aid  of  King  Louis  XI.,  but 
died  there  in  X46S.  In  spite  of  his  incapacity  he  acquired  the 
dty  of  Frdburg  and  the  homage  of  the  lords  of  Monaco.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Amadeus  IX.  (x455-X472)|  who  on 
account  of  ill-health  left  the  duchy  in  the  hands  of  his  wife, 
Yolande,  sister  of  Louis  XI.    This  led  to  feuds  and  intrigues 
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oo  the  part  of  the  French  king  and  of  Philip  of  Bresse,  and 
Savoy  would  probably  have  been  dismembered  but  for  the 
patriotic  action  of  the  States  General.  On  Amadeus's  death, 
his  sbn  Philibertl.  (1473-1482)  succeeded,  but  as  he  was  a  minor 
the  States  General  appointed  his  mother  Yolande  regent.  Wan 
and  civil  commotions  occupied  the  period  of  his  minority  and 
Savoy  lost  Freiburg  and  many  other  territories.  Yolande  died  in 
147a,  and  the  regency  was  disputed  by  various  claimants;  Philip 
of  Bresse  having  obtained  it  by  force,  he  carried  off  Philibert, 
who  died  in  1483  at  Lyons.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Charies  I.  (1483-1490),  who,  freed  by  Louis  XI.  from  the  danger- 
ous protection  of  Philip  of  Bresse  and  by  death  from  that  of  the 
French  king,  crushed  the  rebellious  nobles  and  seized  Saluzao 
(1487).  He  did  much  to  raise  the  falling  fortimes  of  his  house, 
but  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  Under  his  successor  Charles  II. 
(1490^x496),  an  infant  in  arms,  the  duchy  was  again  distracted 
by  dvil  war  and  foreign  invasions.  Charles  died  at  an  early  age, 
and,  having  no  male  heirs,  the  aged  Philip  of  Bresse  succeeded, 
but  reigned  only  for  one  year.  Philibert  II.  (1497-1 504)  foUowed, 
but  he  was  devoted  only  to  pleasure  and  left  the  helm  of  state 
to  his  half-brother,  Renato,  and  later  to  his  wife,  Margaret  of 
Austria.  He  died  without  heirs  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Charles  III.  During  his  reign  Savoy  abandoned  its 
attitude  of  sul»erviency  to  France,  adopting  a  policy  of  greater 
independence,  and  became  more  friendly  to  Austria. 

Under  Charles  III.  (1504-1553),.  the  duchy  suffered  a  series  of 
misfortunes.  Although  the  duke  strove  after  peace  at  almost 
.  any  price,  he  was  nearly  always  involved  in  war  and 
lost  many  possessions,  including  Geneva  and  Vaud. 
At  his  death  the  whole  country  was  ovemm  by 
the  hostile  armies  of  Francis  I.  of  France  and  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  while  his  son  and  successor,  Emmanuel  Philibert 
(1553-1580),  was  serving  in  the  Spanish  armies.  Emmanuel 
could  not  take  possession  of  the  duchy  at  once,  but  continued 
to  serve  the  emperor  as  governor-general  of  the  Low  Countries. 
By  his  victory  at  St  Qucntin  over  the  French  in  1557  he  proved 
himself  one  of  the  first  generals  of  the  day,  and  by  the  terms  of 
the  subsequent  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambr6sis  he  was  reinstated  in 
most  of  his  hereditary  possessions  (1559).  Under  Emmanuel 
Philibert  Savoy  lost  aU  traces  of  constitutional  government  and 
became  an  absolute, despotbm  of  the  type  then  predominating 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  At  the  same  time  he 
raised  his  country  from  ruin  and  degradation  into  a  prosperous 
and  powerful  m<marchy.  He  induced  both  France  and  Spain 
to  evacuate  the  fortresses  which  they  still  held  in  Piedmont, 
made  a  profitable  exchange  of  territory  with  the  Bernese,  and 
acquired  an  extension  of  seaboard  by  the  purchase  of  Tenda 
and  Oneglia  (see  Emmanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy). 
His  son  and  successor,  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  sumamed 
the  Great,  strengthened  the  tendency  of  Savoy  to 
become  less  of  a  French  and  more  of  an  Italian  Power. 
In  1588  be  wrested  Saluzzo  from  the  French,  but  his  expeditions 
to  Provence  and  Switzerland  were  unsuccessfuL  In  the  war 
between  France  and  Spain  after  the  accession  of  Henry  IV., 
he  took  the  Spanish  side,  and  at  the  peace  of  Lyons  (x6oi), 
although  he  gave  up  all  his  territories  beyond  the  Rhone,  his 
possession  of  Saluzzo  was  confirmed.  His  attempt  to  capture 
Geneva  by  treachery  (1603)  faUed,  and  although  on  the  death  of 
Francesco  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua  and  Montferrat,  he  seized 
the  htter  city  (16x2)  he  was  forced  by  Spain  and  her  allies  to 
leUnquish  it.  The  Spaniards  invaded  the  duchy,  but  after 
leveral  years  of  hard  fighting  the  peace  of  16x8  left  his  territory 
abnost  intact.  In  1628  be  sided  with  Spain  against  France; 
Ihe  armies  of  the  latter  overran  the  duchy,  and  Charles 
Emmanuel  died  in  1630  (see  Charles  Emmanuel).  His  son, 
Victor  Amadeus  I.  (1 630-1 63 7),  succeeded  to  little  more  than  a 
title,  but  by  his  alliance  with  France — ^his  wife  Christina  being 
a  daughter  of  Henry  IV. — he  managed  to  regain  most  of  his 
territories.  He  proved  a  wbe  and  popular  ruler,  and  his  early 
death  was  much  deplored.  His  eldest  son,  Francis  Giacinto,  a 
minor,  lived  only  a  year,  and  his  second  son,  Charles  Emmanuel 
XLt  abo  a  minor,  remained  under  the  regency  of  his  mother. 


That  princess.  In  spite  of  htx  French  origin,  resisted  theattempts 
of  France,  then  dominated  by  Cardinal  Richelieu^  to  govern 
Savoy,  but  her  quarrds  with  her  brothers-in-law  led  to  dvil  war, 
in  which  the  latter  obtained  the  help  of  Spain,  and  Christina  that 
of  France.  In  the  ead  the  duchess  succeeded  in  patching  up 
these  feuds  and  saving  the  dynasty,  and  in  1648  Charles 
Emmanuel  II.  assumed  the  government.  The  war  between 
France  and  Spain  continued  to  rage,  and  Savoy,  on  whose 
territory  much  of  the  fighting  took  place,  suffered  severely  in 
consequence.  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (1669)  the  war  came 
to  an  md  and  Savoy  regained  most  of  the  towns  occupied  by 
France.  Charles  died  in  1675  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  son,  Victor  Amadeus  II.  (1675-1733).  The  ^^ 
latter's  minority  was  passed  under  the  regency  of  his  a, 
able  but  imperious  mother,  Jeaime  of  Savoy-Nemours. 
He  nuurried  Aime.of  Orleans,  daughter  of  Henrietta  of  England 
and  niece  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  The  French  king  treated 
Victor  Amadeus  almost  as  a  vassal,  and  obliged  him  to  persecute 
his  Protestant  (Waldensian)  subjects.  But  the  young  duke, 
galled  by  Louis's  overbearing  arrogance,  eventually  asserted  his 
independence  and  joined  the  league  of  Austria,  Spain  and 
Venice  against  him  in  1690.  The  campaign  was  carrini  on  with 
varying  success,  but  usually  to  the  advantage  of  Louis,  and  the 
French  victory  at  Marsiglia  and  the  selfish  conduct  of  the  allies 
induced  Victor  to  come  to  terms  with  France,  and  to  turn  against 
the  imperialists  (1696).  By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  a  general 
peace  was  concluded.  In  the  warof  the  Spanish  Succession  (x 700) 
we  find  Victor  at  first  on  the  French  side,  until,  dissatisfied  with 
the  continued  insolence  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Philip  of  Spain, 
he  went  over  to  the  Austrians  in  1704.  The  French  invaded 
Piedmont,  but  were  totally  defeated  at  the  siege  of  Turin  by 
Victor  Amadeus  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  (1706),  and  eventu- 
ally driven  from  the  country.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (X713) 
Victor  received  the  long-coveted  Montferrat  and  was  made  king 
of  Sicily;  but  in  17x8  the  powers  obliged  him  to 
exchange  that  kingdom  for  Sardinia,  whidi  conferred  ^'^Jf'* 
on  the  rulers  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  the  title  subse-  ^^tf,rlB, 
quently  borne  by  them  untU  they  assumed  that  of 
kings  of  Italy.  In  x  730  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  Charles 
Emmanuel,  retired  to  Chamb^ry,  and  married  the  countess  of 
San  Sebastiano  (afterwards  Marchioness  of  Spigno).  His  wife's 
ambitions  induced  him  to  try  to  regain  the  crown,  but  his  son 
had  him  arrested,  and  be  died  in  prison  in  1733  (see  Vxctob 
Amadeus  II.). 

Charles  Emmanuel  HI.  (x73»>x773)  was  a  bom  soldier  and 
took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Polish  Succession  on  the  side  of  France 
against  Austria,  and  for  his  victory  at  Guastalla  (X734)  was 
awarded  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which,  however,  he  was  forced  to 
relinquish  at  the  peace  of  Vienna  (1736),  retainmg  only  Novara 
and  Tortona.  In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  yrl^ch  broke 
out  on  the  death,  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  he  took  the' side 
of  Maria  Theresa  (1743).  By  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
X748,  following  on  the  defeat  of  the  French,  Savoy  gained  some 
further  accessions  of  territory  In  Piedmont.-  The  reign  of 
Charlcs'sson,  Victor  Amadeus  III.  (i  773-1 79^1  was  a  period  ot 
decadence;  the  king  was  incapable  and  extravagant,  and  he 
chose  equally  incapable  mmisters.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  he  sided  with  the  royalists  and  was  eventually 
brought  into  conflict  with  the  French  republic.  The  army  being 
demoralized  and  the  treasury  empty,  the  kmgdom  rh» 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  republican  forces.  Savoy  Fnach 
became  a  French  province,  and,  although  the  Pied-  J2f**' 
montese  troops  resisted  bravely  for  four  years  in  the  **•■• 
face  of  continual  defeats,  Victor  at  last  gave  up  the  struggle  as 
hopeless,  signed  the  armistice  of  Cherasco,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards (1796).  He  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  his  three  sons, 
Charles  Emmanuel  IV.,  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  and  Charles  Felix. 
Charies  Emmanuel  (X796-X802),  believing  in  Bonaparte's 
promises,  was  induced  to  enter  into  a  confederation  with  France 
and  give  up  the  citadel  of  Turin  to  the  French,  which  meant 
the  end  of  his  country's  independence.  Realizing  his  folly  he 
abdicated  on  the  6tb  of  December  1796,  and  retired  to  Sardinia, 
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(^1904). 


SAW— SAW-FLY 


■hilf  Ilie  French  occupied  Iht  whole  of  Piedmonl.  Alter  Itae 
defeiL  of  the  Tienck  by  the  Auiuv-Ruuiu  vmis  during 
Boiupuie')  ibKDce  in  Egypt.  Ctiries  Emmncuel  landed  il 
Leghorn,  hoping  to  r^aln  liis  kiogdom;  but  NipoLeon  retuined, 
utd  by  hit  brilliant  victory  at  Marengo  he  reafiirined  his  position 
in  Italy.  The  king  nliied  to  Naples,  ibdicited  once 
I*'  more  [iSoj],  and  entered  Ihe  Society  o(  Jesus;  he 

iSio)  ccmalDtd  in  Satdioia  until  by  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (June  9,  iSi^)  his  dominions  were 
restored  to  him,  with  the  addition  of  Genoa, 

Fiom  this  time  the  fortunes  of  Ihe  house  of  Savoy  are  bound 
op  with  Ihoieof  Italy  [see  Itiily.  Hisl^y).  Victor  Emmanuel  I. 
abdicated  in  iSii  in  favour  ol  his  btolher  Charles  Felix  (i8ii~ 
iSji).  The  latter  being  without  a  ion,  the  succession  devolved 
apoa  Charles  Albert,  of  the  cadet  line  of  the  princes  of  Carignano, 
«iio  were  descended  from  Thomas,  youngest  ion  of  Charles 
Emmanuel  I.  Charles  Albert  abdicated,  on  the  evening  of  his 
defeat  at  Novara  (AprQ  »,  iSto),  in  favour  of  his  son  Victor 
Emmaaud  IL  (184Q-187S),  who  on  the  iSlh  ol  February  1S61 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy.  Victor  Emmanuel  had  married 
in  iSti  Maria  Adelaide,  daughter  of  tbe  archduke  Rainer,  who 
bore  him  several  children,  viz.  Princess  Clotbilde  (b.  1S43I,  who 
named  Prince  Napoleon;  Humbert,  prince  of  Piedmont  (1844); 
Afoadeus,  duke  of  Aosla  (b.  1S45);  Oddone,  duke  ol  Monllerrat 
(b.  1846);  and  Princess  Maria  Pia  [b.  1847}.  Humbert,  who 
_  .  .  in  1868  had  married  Princess  Margherita  ol  Savoy, 
™^**^  daughter  ol  Victor  Emmanuel's  brother,  the  duke  of 
Genoa,  became  king  ol  Italy  on  his  lather's  death  in  T878.  In 
July  1900  he 

'  rd  by  his  only  son,  Victor  Emmanuel  IJL, 
during  his  father's  liietime  had 
__  -ne  Ihe  title  of  print*  ol  Naples.     Tbe  new  king  had 

married  Princess  Elena  of  Montenegro  in  iB^,  by 
whom  he  has  had  fourchiidren.  viz.  Princess  Volinda  Margherita 
<b.  1901),  Princess  Malalda  (b.  1901),  Humbert,  prince  of  Pied- 
mont (b.  1904).  and  Piinnas  Giovimu  (b.  1907). 

The  second  son  ol  Victor  Emmanuel  IL,  Amadeus,  duke  of 
Aosta.  was  offered  Ihe  crown  of  Spain  by  the  Coites  in  1S70. 
which  he  accepted,  but.  finding  that  his  rule  was  not  popular. 
be  voluntatdy  abdicated  in  1873  rather  than  cause  civil  war. 
In  1867  be  married  Princess  Maria  Vittoria  dal  Poaio  dclia 
Cislema,  who  bore  him  three  sons,  via.  Emmanuel  Philibert, 
dulce  ol  Aoata  (b.  iB6q),  commanding  an  Italian  army 
torps;  Victor  Emmanuel,  count  of  Turin;  and  Louis  Amadeus. 
duke  ol  Abruzii,  an  Italian  naval  officer  and  a  distinguished 
traveller,  eiptorer  and  man  of  idence.  Amadeus's-  first 
wife  hiving  died  in  1876.  he  manied  Princeu  Maiii  Letiiia 
Bonaparte  in  1S88.  wbo  bore  him  a  son.  Humbert,  count  ol 
Salemi  (b.  In  |88«). 

BnuoovamT. — Luigi  Cibrario.  Stttria 


1,  1840).  h 


eariyhi. 


\t.  tFlocena 


ry:    E.  B 


tW4  to  [^5:     D.  Canitti,  Siotia  dtUa  diphmaaa 

jSmm  (7  vnk,  Rome.  1B7S.  &c.)jJroro  1494;    Nico 

SUria  aaSa  mrnvcUa  PimmUu  [Turin,  lin).  for  t 

Veidt  Amadeus  111.  onward:    id.,  SUria  idLs  iipU 

H  luHa  (S  vols.,  Turin,  I66jl,  very  iranortani  for  recent  history; 

A.  Wid,  TTfci  Kimana  0/  it,  Hcuu  <•/ Smiy  (London,  189S).  a 

poiiulaf'  and  somewhat  disjointed  work.  (L.  V.'J 


tg  wood  or  other  material. 


UW.  a  tool  (or 

blade  with  the  edge  denlated  or  lootbvd  ai 
haiKl  or  by  sleam,  water,  electric  oi 
Hie  word  is  O.  Eng.  is  hjs  and 
Dutch  iaa{,  Dan.  im,  Cet.  Si[i,  ii 
.whicbis  ---■-' 


1  worleu  either  by^ 

in  Bucb  forms  as 

ic  languages.    The 

II  is  alio  tbe  base 


of  such  En^ish  words  aa  scythe, 
lingmshed  from  "  saw,"  a  maiJm,  proverb,  which  Is  elymologic- 
alJy  tad  In  meaning  a  "  saying,"  Irom  tbe  Teutonic  base  ug-, 
to  Jay;  ef.  "  Saga."  Ger.  ii^en. 

tAWATTVARI.  01  StvAWTVjtU!,  a  native  sUte  of  Bombay, 
India.    Area.  91J  K).  m.    Pop.  (1901)   117,7]],  showing 
hicnaie  of  13%  during  tbe  preceding  decade.    Tbe  surface 


is  are  the  Karli  on  Ihe  north  and  the  Tetakhol  on  ihe 
both  navigable  for  snudl  ccall.  The  climate  is  humid  and 
ig,  with  an  avenge  annual  rainfall  ol  ijo  in.    The  esti- 

reveoue  is  £18,000.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  sar  desai, 
ahiaits  ol  the  fibonsU  family,  who  traces  back  his  descent 

16th  century.    There  are  special  manulacture*  ol  oina- 

nd  silver  embroidery.    The  town  ol  SaWAKIWAtl, 
picturesquely  situated  oa  Ihe  bank  of  a  large  lake, 
7  m.  E.  of  theseapori  of  Vengurla.     Pop.  (1901)  io,)ij. 
Before  the  estabhshment  of  Portuguese  power  Sawantwari 

iterioi,  but  during  Ihe  i6lh  and  17th  centuiia  trade  tuScred 
luch  from  the  rivalry  of  the  Portuguese,  and  in  Ihe  disiuibances 
F  the  18th  century  it  almost  entirely  tlisappeared.  In  conse- 
uence  of  piracy,  the  whole  coast-line  finduding  the  port  of 
engurli)  was  ceded  to  tbe  British  in  iSii. 
BAW-FLT,  the  name  given  to  Ihe  members  of  a  well-known 
jbdivision  (Symphyla)  of  the  Hymenoptera  characterized  by 
possessing  a  sessile  abdomen  which  hides  the  base  td  tbe  posterior 
legs.    The  antennae  vary  in  their  atruaure  and  in  Ihe  number 


s   which  are  modified   into  protective 
ralves.    Tbe  larvae  are  usually  caterpiUais,  but 
x  distinguished  from  Ibc  caleri>illars  of  Lcpidopteia  (molbi 
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production  of  females. 

The  in]uty  which  the  isw-flies  InBict  upon  crops  or  young  trees  is 
almost  entirely  brought  about  by  the  voracious  habitB  ol  Ifae  larvae. 
These  posaeB  well-developed  moulh^ppendages.  by  means  ol  which 
(hey  gnaw  th^  way  out  of  the  leaf  hi  which  they  have  been  hatched, 
■odiliaeat  It.   In  this  way  the  tumlp  saw-fly  U  Uolia  ifrimmn). 

..       I  .,.    ..■^.■.,L_^.'_,_I.O..M^l.„|,^^(ji^,^,„., , 

pletely  coosuni 
lesl^e ol  acre* at  a  lime,    inefaoeiaw-ny ''-"■ '--" 

bSs,  tl 

epcde*  truest  cumia  ana  gooseoerry  d 
puts  of  the  lesvea,  and  leaving  only  lli 
remedy  In  most  ata  is  ID  coiiect  and  tan 
appear,  or  to  spray  the  plants  with  sc 
ben.  known  family  of  nw-flies  is  chat  of  t 
whose  catf  ri^Isrs  Ired  on  leaves.  The  Is 
Ctpltidu  and  5iniiilo»— are  iulemal  feedi 
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SAWTREY— SAXE,  COMTE  DE 


or  woody  stems,  and  their  limbs  are  in  an  extremely  reduced  con^ 
dition. 

SAWTRE7,  WILLIAM  (d.  1401),  English  Ldlard,  was  a 
priest  at  Lynn  who  was  summoned  before  the  bishop  of  Norwich 
for  heresy  in  1399.  He  does  not  appear  at  this  time  to  have  been 
seriously  punished,  and  at  the  beginning  of  140X  he  is  found  in 
London,  where  his  preaching  again  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  statute  De  haerdico  ccmburendo 
had  just  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  out  heresy, 
but  it  had  not  become  law  when  Sawtrey  was  summoned  to 
St  Paul's  and  was  charged  with  denying  transubstantiation. 
with  refusing  to  adore  the  cross  except  as  a  symbol,  and  with  six 
other  heresies.  He  defended  himself  ably  against  Archbishop 
Thomas  Arundel,  but  in  February  he  was  condemned  and  was 
degraded  from  the  priesthood.  Being  the  first  Lollard  to  be  put 
to  death  he  was  burned  at  St  Paul's  Cross  in  March  1401. 

SAWYER.  SIR  ROBERT  (1633-1692),  English  lawyer,  a 
younger  son  of  Sir  Edmund  Sawyer,  auditor  of  the  dty  of  London, 
was  educated  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  classical  learning,  being  the  first  Craven 
Scholar  in  1648.  He  acquired  a  good  practice  at  the  bar,  and  in 
1673  be  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  for  a  ^hqrt 
time  in  1678  he  was  speaker.  He  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
court  in  poUtics,  but  was  a  strong  opponent  of  concession  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  was  one  of  the  draftsmen  of  the  Exclusion 
BilL  About  the  same  time  he  began  to  appear  as  counsel  in 
important  state  trials;  he  prosecuted  Sir  George  Wakeman 
and  others  accused  of  complicity  in  the  Popish  plot  in  1679; 
in  1681,  having  been  in  that  year  appointed  attorney-general, 
he  appeared  for  the  crown  in  the  prosecutions  of  Stephen 
College  and  Lord  Shaftesbury;  in  the  following  year  in  the 
proctedings  against  the  charter  of  the  dty  of  London;  and  in 
1683  against  Lord  RusscU  and  Algernon  Sidney  for  complicity 
in  the  Rye  House  plot;  and  he  conducted  the  case  against  Titus 
Oatcs  for  perjuiy  in  1685.  Although  James  U.  retained  him  as 
attorney-general,  he  proved  himself  by  no  means  a  complacent 
instrument  of  the  royal  prerogative;  he  advised  the  king  against 
the  legality  of  the  dispensing  power,  and  objected  to  signing  the 
patents  appointing  Roman  Catholics  to  office  from  which  they 
were  excluded  by  law.  He  was  dismissed  from  the  attorney- 
generalship  in  1687,  and  in  the  following  year  he  appeared 
as  leading  counsel  for  the  defence  of  the  seven  bishops,  whose 
acquittal  he  scoured.  On  the  flight  of  James  II.,  Sawyer  main- 
tained that  the  throne  bad  thereby  been  abdicated,  and  took  a 
prominent  paH  in  the  debates  on  the  constitutional  questions 
then  brought  to  the  front.  Owing  to  an  attack  upon  him  in 
1690  in  relation  to  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Arm- 
slrong'in  1684,  Sawyer  was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  was  returned  again  for  Cambridge  University  shortly  after- 
wards. He  died  on  the  30lh  of  July  169a.  Sawyer's  only 
daughter  married  Thomas  Herbert,  8th  earl  of  Pembroke. 

Sec  State  Trials,  vols,  vii.-xii.;  Laurence  Eachard.  History  of 
England  (3  vols.,  London,  1707-1718),  especially  for  Sawyer's 
defence  of  the*Kven  bishops;  Narcissus  Luttrell,  Brief  ReUUum  of 
State  Affairs,  J678-1714  (Oxford,  1857);  Gilbert  Burnet,  History  of 
His  Oum  Times  (6  vols.,  Oxford,  1833) ;  and  the  Histories  of  England 
by  Hallam  and  Lord  Macaulay. 

SAX,.  ANTOINE  JOSEPH,  known  as  Adoifhe  (1814-1894), 
maker  of  musical  instruments,  was  bom  at  Dinant  in  Belgium 
on  the  6th  of  November  2814  and  died  in  Paris  in  1894.  In 
1835  he  perfected  a  bass  clarinet  superior  to  any  that  had 
preceded  it.  He  came  to  Paris  in  1843  and  succeeded  in  interest- 
ing many  eminent  men,  induding  Berlioz  and  Halfivy.  He  set 
up  a  workshop  in  the  Rue  St  Georges  and  studied  acoustics, 
discovering  a  new  prindple  in  the  manufacture  of  wind  instru- 
ments, viz.  that  it  is  the  proportions  given  to  a  column  of  air 
vibrating  in  a  sonorous  tube,  and  these  alone,  that  determine 
the  character  of  the  timbre  produced:  the  material  of  the  walls 
of  the  tube  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance  so  long  as  it  offers 
enough  resistance.  Together  with  his  genius  for  mechanical 
invention  Sax  seems  to  have  combined  a  knowledge  of  self- 
advertisement,  and  his  name  was  often  prefixed  to  successful 
t3rpes  of  instrument  for  the  invention  of  which  he  was  not 


primarily  responsible.  In  1845  he  patented  his  saznorn  and  a 
family  of  cylinder  instruments  called  saxotrorobas.  On  the 
a  2nd  of  June  1846  he  registered  the  saxophone.  He  also  effected 
various  improvements  in  piston  instruments,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  the  substitution  of  a  single  ascending  piston  for 
a  number  of  descending  ones. 

See  J.  P.  O.  Cprnctunt.  Hisloire  d'un  imenleur  (i860):  C.  PSIanl, 
Les  Jtueutious  Sax  (1869). 

SAXE.  JOHN  GODFREY  (1816-1887),  American  poet,  was 
born  at  Highgate,  Vermont,  on  the  and  of  June  1816.  He 
graduated  at  Middlebury  CoUege  in  1839,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  ai  St  Albans,  Vermont,  in  1843.  From  1850  to  i8s6  be 
edited  the  BurUngton  (Vermont)  Sentind,  in  1859  and  in  i860  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  governor  of  Vermont 
in  i860  removed  to  New  York,  and  after  1872  edited  the  Eaening 
Journal  al  Albany,  New  York,  where  he  died  on  the  31st  of 
March  1887.  He  was  best  known  as  a  writer  of  humorous  verse 
and  a  lecturer.  His  travesties  and  satires  found  many  readers 
or  listeners,  and  some  of  his  love  lyrics  and  other  poems  combine 
sparkle  with  real  feeling.  His  "  Rhyme  of  the  RaU."  "  The 
Proud  Miss  McBride,"  "  I'm  Growing  Old  "  and  *'  Treasures 
in  Heaven  "  were  once  very  popular.  Among  his  published 
collections  are  Humorous  and  Satirical  Poems  (1850),  The  Times, 
The  Telegrapk,  and  other  Poems  (1865),  and  Leisure  Day  Rhymes 

(1875). 

SAXE,  MAURICE,  Comte  de  (1696-1750)1  marshal  of  France, 
was  the  natural  son  of  Augustus  II.  of  Saxony  and  the  countess 
Aurora  KOnigsmark,  and  was  bom  at  Goslar  on  the  %8th  of 
October  1696.  In  1698  the  countess  sent  him  to  Warsaw  to  his 
father,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  Poland  in  the  previous  year, 
but  on  account  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  the 
greater  part  of  his  youth  was  spent  outside  its  limits.  This 
separation  from  his  father  made  him  independent  of  control  and 
had  an  important  effect  on  his  future  career.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  present,  with  the  army  of  Eugene,  at  the  sieges 
of  Toumay  and  Mons  and  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  but  the 
achievements  ascribed  to  him  in  this  campaign  are  chiefly 
fabulous.  A  proposal  to  send  him  at  the  close  of  it  to  a  Jesuit 
college  at  Brussels  was  relinquished  on  account  of  the  protests 
of  h^  mother;  and,  returning  to  the  camp  of  the  allies  in  the 
beginning  of  1710,  he  displayed  a  courage  so  impetuous  as  to 
call  forth  from  Eugene  the  friendly  admonition  not  to  confound 
rashness  with  valour.  He  next  served  under  Peter  the  Great 
against  the  Swedes.  After  recdving  in  1711  formal  recognition 
from  his  father,  with  the  rank  of  count,  he  accompanied  him  to 
Pomerania,  and  in  1712  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Stralsund. 
In  manhood  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  father,  both  in 
person  and  character.  His  gra^  was  so  powerful  that  he  could 
bend  a  horse-shoe  with  his  hand,  and  to  the  kst  his  energy  and 
endurance  were  scarcely  subdued  by  the  illnesses  resulting  from 
his  many  excesses.  In  1 7 14  a  marriage  was  arranged  between  him 
and  one  of  the  richest  of  his  father's  subjects,  Johanna  Victoria, 
Countess  von  Loeben,  but  he  dissipated  her  fortune  so  rapidly 
that  he  was  soon  heavily  in  debt,  and,  having  given  her  more 
serious  grotinds  of  complaint  against  him,  he  consented  to  an 
annulment  of  the  marriage  in  1721.  Meantime,  after  serving 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  17x7,  he  had  in  17x9  gone  to 
Paris  to  study  mathematics,  and  in  1720  obtained  a  commi»ion 
as  martchal  de  camp.  In  1725  negotiations  wa^  entered  into 
for  his  election  as  duke  of  Courland,  at  the  instance  of  the 
duchess  Anna  Ivanovna,  who  offered  him  her  hand.  He  was 
chosen  duke  in  1726,  but  declining  marriage  with  the  duchess 
found  it  impossible  to  resist  her  opposition  to  his  claims,  although, 
with  the  assistance  of  £30,000  lent  him  by  the  French  actress 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  whose  story  forms  the  subject  of  Scribe 
and  Legouv6's  tragedy,  he  raised  a  force  by  which  he  maintained 
his  authority  till  1727,  when  he  withdrew  and  took  up  his 
residence  hi  Paris.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1734  he 
served  under  Marshal  Berwick,  and  for  a  brilliant  exploit  at  the 
siege  at  Philippsburg  he  was  in  August  named  lieutenant-generaL 
On  the  opening  of  the  Austrian  Succession  War  in  1741.  he  took 
command  of  a  division  of  the  army  sent  to  invade  Austria,  and 
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on  the  iQth  November  surprised  Prague  during  the  night,  and 
took  it  by  assault  before  the  garrison  were  aware  of  the  presence 
of  an  enemy,  a  coup  de  main  which  made  him  famous  throughout 
Europe.  After  capturing  the  strong  fortress  of  Eger  on  the 
lOth  April  1743,  he  received  leave  of  absence,  and  went  to 
Russia  to  push  his  claims  on  the  duchy  of  Courland,  but  obtaining 
no  success  he  rcjLurned  to  his  command.  His  exploits  had  been 
the  sole  redeeming  feature  in  an  unsuccessful  campaign,  and  on 
26th  March  1743  bis  merits  were  recognized  by  his  promotion 
to  be  marshal  of  France.  From  this  time  he  became  one  of  the 
first  generals  of  the  age.  In  x  744  he  was  chosen  to  command  the 
expedition  to  England  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender,  which  assembled 
at  Dunkirk  but  did  not  proceed  farther.  After  its  abortive  issue 
he  received  an  independent  command  in  the  Netherlands,  and  by 
dexterous  mancruvring  succeeded  in  continually  harassing  the 
superior  forces  of  the  enemy  without  risking  a  decisive  battle. 
In  the  following  year  he  besieged  Toumai  and  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  on  the  relieving  army  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at 
Fontenoy  (f.v.),  a  battle  of  which  the  issue  was  due  entirely  to 
his  constancy  and  cool  leadership.  During  the  battle  he  was 
unable  <m  account  of  dropsy  to  sit  on  horseback  except  ior  a  few 
minutes,  and  was  carried  about  in  a  wicker  chariot.  In  recognic 
tion  of  his  brilliant  achievement  the  king  conferred  on  him  the 
castle  of  Chambord  for  life,  and  in  April  1746  he  was  naturalized 
as  a  French  subject.  Thenceforward  to  the  end  of  the  war  he 
continued  to  conunand  in  the  Netherlands,  always  with  success. 
Besides  Fontenoy  he  added  Rocoux  (1746)  and  Lawfeldt  or  Val 
(1747)  to  the  list  of  French  victories,  and  it  was  under  his  orders 
that  Marshal  Ldwendahl  captured  Bergen-op-2k>om.  He  himself 
won  the  Ust  success  of  the  war  in  capturing  Maestricht  in  1748. 
In  1747  the  title  formerly  held  by  Turenne,  "  Marshal  general 
of  the  King's  camps  and  armies,"  was  revived  for  him.  But 
on  the  30th  of  November  1750  he  died  at  Chambord  "of  a 
putrid  fever."  In  1748  there  had  been  bom  to  him  a  daughter, 
one  of  several  illegitimate  children,  whose  great-granddaughter 
was  George  Sand. 

Saxe  was  the  author  of  a  remarkable  work  on  the  art  of  war,  lies 
Xisrrt^j.  which  though  described  by  Carlyle  as  "a  strange  military 
farrago,  dictated,  as  1  should  think,  under  opium,"  is  in  fact  a  classic. 
Ic  was  published  posthumously  in  1757  (cd.  Paris,  1877).  His 
Ltttres  et  mhnoires  ckoisis  appeared  in  1794.  His  letters  to  his 
«i»ter,  the  princess  of  Holstem,  preserved  at  Strassburg,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  bombardment  of  that  place  in  1870;  thirty  copies 
had.  however,  been  printed  from  the  ongtnal.  Many  previous  errors 
in  former  biographies  were  corrected  and  additional  information 
supplied  in  Carl  von  Weber's  Morits,  Graf  von  Sachsen,  MarschaU 
ton  Frttukreick,  nack  arckivaliscken  OiuUen  (Leipzig,  186^),  in  St  Ren6 
Taillaodier's  Maurice  de  Saxe,  Ituae  kistorique  d'aPrks  les  documents 
des  archives  de  Dresde  (1865)  and  in  C.  F.  Vitzthum's  Maurice  de 
Saxe  (Leipzig.  1861).  See  also  the  military  histories  of  the  period, 
cspedally  Carlyle's  Frederick  Ike  GreaL 

SAZB-ALTENBURG  (Gtr.  Saeksen^AlUnhurg),  a  duchy  in 
Thuringia,  forming  an  independent  member  of  the  German 
Empire  and  consisting  of  two  detached  and  almost  equal  parts, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  portion  of  Reuss,  and  bounded 
on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach, 
on  the  N.  by  Prussia,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 
There  are  in  addition  twelve  small  exclaves.  The  total  area  is 
Sf  I  sq.  m.,  of  which  254  are  in  the  east,  or  Altenburg,  division, 
and  257  in  the  west,  or  Saal-Eisenberg,  division.  The  eastern 
district,  traversed  by  the  most  wcsteriy  oiTshoots  of  the  Erzgc- 
birge  and  watered  by  the  Pleisse  and  its  tributaries,  forms  an 
undulating  and  fertile  region,  containing  some  of  the  richest 
agricultural  soil  in  Germany.  The  western  district,  through 
which  the  Saale  flows,  is  rendered  hilly  by  the  foothills  of  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  and  in  soiye  measure  makes  up  by  its  fine 
woods  for  its  comparatively  poor  soil.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
Saxe- Altenburg  is  scanty;  lignite,  the  chief  mineral,  is  worked 
mainly  in  the  eastern  district.  Nearly  60%  of  the  entire  duchy 
is  occupied  by  arable  land,  and  about  26%  by  forests,  mainly 
consisting  of  conifers.  Oats,  rye,  wheat  and  potatoes  are  the 
chief  crops.  Cattle-raising  and  horse-breeding  are  of  considerable 
importance.  About  35%  of  the  population  are  directly  sup- 
ported by  agriculture.    The  manufactures  of  the  duchy  are 


varied,  though  none  Is  of  first-rate  importance;  woollen  goods, 
gloves,  hats,  porcelain  and  earthenware,  bricks,  sewing-machines,- 
paper,  musical  instnmients,  sausages  and  wooden  articles  are 
the  chief  products.  Trade  in  these,  and  in  horses,  cattle  and 
agricultural  produce,  is  brisk.  The  chief  seats  of  trade  and 
manufacture  are  Altenburg  the  capital,  Ronncburg,  Schmolln, 
Gdssnitz  and  Meuselwitz  in  the  Altenburg  division;  and  Eisen- 
berg,  Roda  and  Kahla  in  the  Saal-Eisenberg  division.  Besides 
these  there  are  the  towns  of  Lucka,  Orlamiinde  and  Russdorf 
in  an  exclave.  The  duchy  includes  one  of  the  most  densely 
inhabited  districts  in  the  Thuringian  states.  The  population  in 
1905  was  206,508,  of  whom  200,511  were  Protestants  and  5449 
Roman  Catholics.  In  the  west  division  the  population  is  whoUy 
Teutonic,  but  in  the  east  there  is  a  strong  Wendish  or  Slavonic 
element,  still  to  be  traced  in  the  peculiar  manners  and  costume 
of  the  country-people,  though  these  are  gradually  disappearing. 
The  Altenburg  peasants  are  industrious  and  prosperous;  they 
are  said  to  be  avaricious,  but  to  love  pleasure,  and  to  gamble 
for  high  stakes,  especially  at  the  card  game  of  Skat  (q.v.),  which 
many  believe  to  have  been  invented  here.  Their  holdings  are 
rarely  divided,  and  a  common  custom  is  the  inheritance  of  landed 
property  by  the  youngest  son.    They  are  decreasing  in  numbers. 

Saxe-Altenburg  is  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy,  its  con- 
stitution resting  on  a  law  of  1831,  subsequently  modified.  The 
diet  consists  of  32  members,  elected  for  3  years,  of  whom  9  are 
returned  by  the  highest  taxpayecs*  xx  by  the  towns  and  12  by  the 
country  districts.  The  franchise  is  enjoyed  by  all  males  over 
25  years  of  age  who.  pay  taxes.  The  duke  has  considerable 
powers  of  initiative  and  veto.  The  executive  is  divided  into 
four  departments,  justice,  finance,  the  interior,  and  foreign  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  stand 
at  about  £230,000  each.  There  was  a  public  debt  in  1909  of 
£44>370>  Saxe-Altenburg  has  one  vote  in  the  Reichstag  and  one 
in  the  Bundesrat  (federal  council). 

History. — The  district  now  forming  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Alten- 
burg came  into  the  possession  of  the  margrave  of  Meissen  about 
1329,  and  later  with  Meissen  formed  part  of  the  electorate  of 
Saxony.  On  the  division  of  the  lands  of  the  Wettins  in  1485 
it  was  assigned  to  the  Albertine  branch  of  the  family,  but  in 
1554  it  passed  by  arrangement  to  the  Ernestine  branch.  In 
1603  Saxe-Altenburg  was  made  ifato  a  separate  duchy,  but  this 
only  lasted  until  167  2,  when  the  ruling  family  became  extinct  and 
the  greater  part  of  its  lands  was  inherited  by  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Gotha.  In  1825  the  family  ruling  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha- 
Altenburg  became  extinct  and  another  division  of  the  Saxon 
lands  was  made.  Frederick  (d.  1834)  exchanged  the  duchy  of 
Saxe-Hildburghausen,  which  he  had  ruled  since  1780,  for  Saxe- 
Altenburg,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  present  reigning  house. 
In  answer  to  popular  demands  a  constitution  was  granted  to 
Saxe-Altenburg  in  1831,  and  greater  concessions  were  extorted 
by  the  more  threatening  disturbances  of  1848.  In  November 
of  this  year  Duke  Joseph  abdicated  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  George.  Under  George's  son  Ernest  (1826-1908),  who 
became  duke  in  1853,  a  period  of  reaction  began  and  the  result 
was  that  the  constitution  was  made  less  liberal.  In  1874  a  long 
dispute  over  the  public  domains  was  settled,  two-thirds  of  these 
being  assigned  to  the  duke  in  lieu  of  a  civil  list.  In  1908  Ernest 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Ernest  (b.  187 1). 

See  Frommelt,  Sachsen-altenburgkische  Landeskunde  (Leipzig, 
1 838-1 841);  L.  von  Braun,  ErinnerungsbldUer  aus  dcr  Geschichle 
Auenhurgs  IS2S-1826  (Altenburg.  1876):  M&Izer,  Die  Landwirt- 
sckafl  im  Herxoftum  Altcnburt  (Stuttgart,  1907);  Albrccht,  Das 
Domdnenwesen  tm  Hersogtum  Saxe-Altenburg  (Jena,  1905) ;  and  E. 
L6he.  Aitenburgica  (Altenburg,  1878). 

SAXB-COBURO-GOTHA  (Ger.  Sacksen-Koburg-Colka),  a 
sovereign  duchy  of  Germany,  in  Thuringia,  and  a  constituent 
member  of  the  German  empire,  consisting  of  the  two  formerly 
separate  duchies  of  Coburg  and  Gotha,  which  lie  at  a  distance 
of  14  m.  from  each  other,  and  of  eight  small  scattered  exclaves, 
the  most  northerly  of  which  is  70  m.  from  the  most  southerly. 
The  total  area  is  764  sq.  m.,  of  which  about  224  are  in  Coburg 
and  540  in  Gotha.  The  duchy  of  Coburg  is  bounded  on  the 
S.E.,  S.,  and  S.W.  by  Bavaria,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  Saxe- 
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Meimngeii,  which,  with  part  of  Prussia,  separates  it  from  Gotha. 
The  considerable  exclave  of  Kfinigsberg  in  Bavaria,  lo  m.  south, 
belongs  to  Coburg.  Lying  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Thuringian 
Forest,  and  in  the  Franconian  plain,  the  duchy  of  Coburg  is  an 
undulating  and  fertile  district,  reaching  its  highest  point  in  the 
Scnichahfihe  (1716  ft.)  near  Mirsdorf.  Its  streanis,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  It2,  Biberach,  Steinach  and  Rodach,  all  find  their 
way  into  the  Main.  The  duchy  of  Gotha,  more  than  twice  the 
size  of  Coburg,  stretches  from  the  south  borders  of  Prussia  along 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  the  highest  summits 
of  which  (Der  grosse  Beerberg,  3225  ft.;  Schneekopf,  3x79  ft.; 
and  Inselsberg,  3957  ft.)  rise  within  its  borders.  The  more  open 
and  level  district  on  the  north  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  open  country  " 
(das  Land)  in  contrast  to  the  wooded  hills  of  the  "  forest  "  {der 
Wold).  The  Cera,  H5rsel,  Unstrut  and  other  streams  of  this 
duchy  flow  to  the  Werra,  or  to  the  Saale.  The  climate  is  that 
of  the  other  central  states  of  Germany,  temperate  in  the  valleys 
and  plains  and  somewhat  indement  in  the  hilly  regions. 

Industries  and  Population. — ^In  both  duchies  the  chief  industry 
is  agriculture,  which  employs  about  30%  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. According  to  the  returns  for  1905,  about  50%  of  the  area 
was  occupied  by  arable  land,  xo%  by  meadow-land  and  pasture 
and  30%  by  forest.  In  the  same  year  the  chief  crops  were  oats, 
barley,  rye,  wheat,  potatoes  and  hay.  A  small  quantity  of  hemp 
and  flax  i»  raised,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  is  annually  produced,  and  some  wine,  in  the  Coburg 
district  of  R5nigsberg.  Cattle-breeding  is  important,  especially 
in  Gotha  and  the  Itz  valley  in  Coburg.  Beehives  are  numerous 
and  produce  excellent  honey,  and  poultry  is  reared  in  large 
numbers  for  export.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
b  insignificant,  small  quantities  of  coal,  lignite,  ironstone  and 
millstone  being  annually  raised.  There  are  also  salt-works,  and 
some  deposits  of  potter's  clay. 

The  manufactures  of  the  duchies,  especially  in  the  mountainous 
parts  less  favourable  for  agrictdture,  are  tolerably  brisk,  but  there 
Js  no  large  industrial  centre  in  the  country.  Iron  goods  and 
machinery,  glass,  earthenware,  chemicals  and  wooden  articles, 
including  large  quantities  of  toys,  are  produced;  and  various 
branches  of  textile  industry  are  carried  on.  Coburg  (pop.  1905, 
34,389)  and  Gotha  (36,893)  are  the  chief  towns  of  the  duchies, 
to  which  they  respectively  give  name;  the  latter  is  the  capital 
of  the  united  duchy.  There  are  nine  other  small  towns,  and  330 
villages  and  hamlets.  Friedrichroda  and  Ruhla,  the  Inselsberg 
and  the  Schneekopf  and  other  picturesque  points,  annually 
attract  an  increasing  number  of  siunmer  visitors  and  tourists. 
The  ix>pulat>on  in  1905  was  242,432  (117,224  males  and  125,208 
females),  or  about  290  to  the  square  mile.  Oi  these  71,512  were 
in  Coburg  and  170,920  in  Gotha;  the  relative  density  in  either 
duchy  being  about  equal.  In  (Toburg  the  people  belong  to  the 
Franconian  and  in  Gotha  to  the  Thuringian  branch  of  the 
Teutonic  family,  and,  according  to  religious  confessions,  almost 
the  entire  population  is  Lutheran,  Roman  Catholics  only  number- 
ing some  3000  and  Jews  about  70a 

Constiiution  and  Administration. — ^Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  is  a 
limited  hereditary  monarchy,  its  constitution  resting  on  a  law 
of  1852,  modified  in  1874.-  For  its  own  immediate  affairs  each 
duchy  lias  a  separate  diet,  but  in  more  important  and  general 
matters  a  common  diet,  formed  of  the  members  of  the  separate 
diets  and  meeting  at  Coburg  and  Gotha  alternately,  exercises 
authority.  The  members  are  elected  for  four  years.  The  Coburg 
diet  consists  of  eleven  members  and  the  Goth&  diet  of  nineteen. 
The  franchise  is  extended  to  all  male  taxpayers  of  twenty-five 
years  of  age  and  upwards.  The  ministry  has sptecial  departments 
for  each  duchy,  but  is  under  a  common  president.  There  is  a 
sub-depanment  for  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which 
are  locally  managed  by  cphories,  twelve  in  number.  The  united 
■duchy  is  represented  in  the  imperial  Bundesrat  by  one  member 
and  in  the  Reichstag  by  two  members,  one  for  each  duchy»  By 
treaty  with  Prussia  in  1867  the  troops.Of  the  duchy  are  incor- 
porated with  the  Pnj$sian  army.  The  budget  is  voted  in  either 
duchy  for  four  years,  a  distinction  being  made  between  domain 
revenue  and  stat6  revenue.    Taking  both  tc^ether  the  receipts 


into  the  exchequer  on  behalf  of  Cobui^  were  estimated  for  1909- 
1910  at  about  £100,000  and  those  for  Gotha  at  about  £200,000, 
while  the  common  state  expenditure  amounted  to  about  the 
same  sum.  The  civil  list  of  the  reigning  duke  is  fixed  at  £1 5,000 
a  year,  in  addition  to  half  the  proceeds  of  the  Gotha  domains, 
after  £5000  has  been  deducted  and  paid  into  the  state  exchequer, 
and  half  the  net  revenue  of  the  Coburg  domains.  Besides  the 
civil  list  the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  enjoys  a  very  large 
private  fortune,  amassed  chiefly  by  Ernest  I.,  who  sold  the 
principality  of  Lichtenberg,  which  the  congress  of  Vienna  had 
bestowed  upon  him  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  1813,  to 
Prussia  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 

History. — The  district  of  Coburg  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  family  of  Wettin  in  the  X4th  century,  and  after  the  Wettins 
had  become  electors  of  Saxony  this  part  of  their  lands  fell  at  the 
partition  of  1485  to  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  house.  In  1573 
Gotha  was  given  to  John  Casimir,  a  son  of  the  Saxon  duke 
John  Frederick,  but  when  he  died  childless  in  1633  it  passed  to 
another  branch  of  the  family.  In  1680,  as  Saxo-C^burg,  it  was 
formed  into  a  separate  duchy  for  Albert,  one  of  the  seyen  sons  of 
Ernest  I.,  duke  of  Saxe-(jotha  (d.  1675),  l^ut  he  died  childless  in 
1699,  when  his  possessions  were  the  subject  of  vehement  conten- 
tions among  the  collateral  branches  of  the  Saxon  house.  Eventu- 
ally it  was  assigned  to  Albert's  youngest  brother,  John  Ernest 
(d.  1739),  who  called  himself  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  and 
who  left  two  sons.  Christian  Ernest  and  Francis  Josiah,  who 
ruled  the  land  together,  the  principle  of  primogeniture  being 
introduced  by  the  survivor  of  the  two,  Francis  Josiah.  Under 
this  duke  and  his  son  and  successor,  Ernest  Frederick,  the  land 
was  plunged  into  bankruptcy  and  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  manage  it&  finances.  The  measures  adopted  to  redeem  the 
country's  credit  were  successful,  but  they  imposed  much  hardship 
on  the  people  and  a  rising  took  place  which  was  only  quelled  by 
the  aid  of  troops  from  elect  oxal  Saxony.  Duke  Francis  died 
in  December  1806  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ernest,  although 
the  country  was  occupied  by  the  French  from  1807  to  x8i6. 

Also  an  early  possession  of  the  Wettins,  Gotha  fell  at  the 
partition  of  1485  to  the  Albertine  branch  of  the  family,  but  was 
transferred  to  the  Ernestine  btanch  by  the  capitidation  of 
Wittenberg  of  1547.  In  1554  it  became  a  separate  duchy,  its 
line  of  rulers  being  founded  by  Duke  John  Frederick,  a  son  of 
the  dispossessed  elector  of  Saxony,  John  Frederick,  and  becoming 
extinct  in  1638.  In  1640  Saxe-Gotha  came  into  the  possesion 
of  Ernest  the  Pious,  and  after  his  death  in  1675  its  duke  was  his 
eldest  son  Frederick  (d.  1691),  whose  family,  having  inherited 
Altenburg,  became  extinct  in  February  1825  with  the  death  of 
Duke  Frederick  IV.  This  event  was  followed  in  1826  by  a  re- 
distribution of  the  Saxon  lands.  Ernest,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg< 
Saalfeld,  exchanged  Saalfeld  for  (jotha,  took  the  title  of  duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  and  became  the  founder  of  the  present  ruling 
house. 

Ernest  II.  (1818-1893)  succeeded  to  the  duchy  in  1844,  and 
during  his  long  reign  various  reforms  were  achieved  and  the 
union  of  the  two  parts  of  the  duchy  was  made  closer.  This  duke 
had  no  issue,  and  the  succession  passed  to  the  children  of  his 
brother  Albert,  the  English  prince  consort.  In  1855  his  second 
son.  Prince  Alfred,  had  been  declared  heir  to  the  duchy,  and  he 
succeeded  his  uncle  in  1893.  When  be  died  without  sons  in 
July  1900,  the  succession  having  been  renounced  by  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Connaught  and  his  issue,  Saze-Coburg  passed  to 
Charles  Edward,  duke  of  Albany  (b.  1884),  a  nephew  of  the  late 
duke.  For  many  years  there  had  been  trouble  between  the  ruler 
and  the  people  over  the  ownership  of  the  extensive  crown  lands, 
it  being  evidently  feared  at  one  time  that  an  English  prince  might 
renounce  the  throne  and  yet  claim  the  lands.  The  matter  was 
settled  by  a  law  of  1905,  oh  the  lines  mentioned  in  the  earlier 
section  of  this  article. 

Sec  Ficischmann.  Zur  Ceschickte  dts  Herto^tums  Sacksen-Cobrnf 
(Hildburghausen.    1880);   A.    Lotx,   Koburguche  LandesftukickU 
'(Coburg,  1892). 

8AXE-HE1NINGEN  (Ger.  Sachsen-Meinittgen),  a  duchy  in 
Thuringia,  forming  an  independent  tnember  of  the  Gcnnan 
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empire  and  consistiikg  chiefly  of  an  iir^ular  crescent-shaped 
territory,  which,  with  an  average  breadth  of  10  m.,  stretches 
for  over  80  m.  along  the  south-west  slope  of  the  Thuringian 
ForesL  The  convex  ^de  rests  upon  the  duchy  of  Coburg  and 
is  in  part  bounded  by  Bavaria,  while  the  concave  side,  turned 
towards  the  north,  contains  portions  of  four  other  Thuringian 
sutes  and  Prussia  between  its  horns,  yrhich  are  46  m.  apart. 
The  districts  of  Kranichfeld,  15  m.  N.W.,  and  Kamburg,  aa  m. 
N.  of  the  eastern  horn,  together  with  a  number  of  smaller 
scattered  exclaves,  comprise  74  of  the  953  sq.  m.  belonging  to  the 
duchy.  The  surface  on  the  whole  is  hilly  and  is  partly  occupied 
by  offshoots  of  the  Thuringian  Forest;  the  highest  summits 
are  found  in  the  eastern  half,  where  the  Kieferle  reaches  2849  ft. 
and  the  Blessberg  2835  ft.  The  chief  streams  are  the  Werra, 
which  traverses  ^e  south  and  east  of  the  duchy,  and  various 
tributaries  of  the  Main  and  the  Saale,  so  that  Saxe-Meiningen 
belongs  to  the  basins  of  the  three  great  rivers  Weser,  Rhine  and 
Elbe. 

The  soil  is  not  very  productive,  although  agriculture  flooiishes 
in  the  valleys  and  on  Uie  level  ground;  grain  has  to  be  imported 
to  meet  the  demand.  Only  41  %  of  the  total  area  is  devoted 
to  agriculture,  while  meadow-hnd  and  pasture  occupy  11%. 
The  chief  grain  crops  are  oats,  rye  and  wheat,  and  the  cultivation 
of  potatoes  is  general.  Tobacco,  in  the  Werra  district,  hops  and 
fill  are  also  raised.  The  Werra  valley  and  the  other  fertile 
vaUeys  produce  large  quantities  of  fruit.  The  raising  of  cattle, 
pigs  and  sheep  is  a  fairly  important  branch  of  industry  throughout 
the  duchy;  horses  are  bred  in  Kamburg.  The  extensive  and 
valuable  forests,  of  which  75%  consist  of  coniferous  trees, 
occupy  42%  of  the  entire  area.  About  43%  of  the  forests 
belong  to  the  state  and  about  33%  to  public  bodies  and  institu- 
tions, leaving  only  25%  for  private  owners.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  the  duchy  is  not  inconsiderable.  Iron,  coal  and  slate 
are  the  chief  products,  and  copper  and  cobalt  may  be  added. 
There  are  salt-works  at  Salzungen  and  Neusulza,the  former  the 
most  important  in  Thuringia;  and  the  mineral  water  of  Fried- 
richshall  is  well  known.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  Saxc- 
Mdningen  is  active,  especially  in  the  distncts  of  Sonneberg, 
Grafenthal  and  Saalfeld.  Iron  goods  of  various  kinds,  glass  and 
pottery,  school  slates,  pencils  and  marbles  are  produced;  the 
abundant  timber  fosters  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  wooden 
articles,  especially  toys;  and  the  textile  industry  and  the 
manufacture  of  leather  goods,  ps^ier  m&ch6  and  sewing-machines 
are  also  carried  on. 

The  capital  of  the  duchy  is  Meiningen;  the  other  prindpal 
towns  are  Salzungen,  Hildburghausen,  Eisfeld,  Sonneberg, 
&ulfeld,  rsssneck  and  Kamburg.  In  1905  the  population  was 
^S.916,  of  whom  30%  live  in  communities  of  more  than  2000. 
As  in  the  other  Saxon  duchies  the  population  is  almost  exclu- 
sively Protestant;  in  1905,  262,243  belonged  to  the  Lutheran 
confession,  4845  were  Roman  Catholics  and  1256  Jews. 

Saze-Mctningen  is  a  limited  monarchy,  its  constitution 
resting  on  a  law  of  1829,  subsequently  modified.  The  diet, 
elected  foe  six  years,  consists  of  34  members,  of  whom  4  are 
ekcted  by  the  largest  landowners,  4  by  those  who  pay  tax  on 
incomes  of  £150  or  more,  and  16  by  the  other  electors.  The 
fracchise  is  enjoyed  by  all  domiciled  males  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age  who  pay  taxes.  The  government  is  carried  on  by 
a  ministry  of  five,  with  departments  for  the  ducal  house  and 
foreign  affairs,  home  affairs,  justice,  education  and  public 
worship  and  finance.  The  revenue,  £190,000  of  which  is  drawn 
from  the  state  domains,  stands  at  about  £480,000  a  year.  The 
expenditure,  including  a  civil  list  of  £20,000,  stands  at  £445,000. 
Iq  1909  the  state  had  a  debt  of  £302,270.  Saxe-Meiningen  has 
one  vote  in  the  German  federal  council  (Bundesrat)  and  sends 
t«o  members  to  the  Reichstag. 

History.— The  duchy  of  Saxe-Meim'ngen,  or  more  correctly 
Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghausen,  was  founded  in  x68i  by 
Bernard,  the  third  son  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
and  consisted  originally  of  the  western  part  of  the  present  duchy, 
the  district  around  Meiningen.  Bernard  was  succeeded  in  1706 
by  his  thne  sons.  Ernest  Louis,  Frederick  William  and  Anton 


Clrich,  but  after  1746  the  only  survivor  was  the  youngest, 
Anton  Ulrich,  who  reigned  alone  from  this  date  until  his  death 
in  Z763.  By  this  time  the  duchy  had  increased  considerably 
in  extent,  but  petty  wars  with  the  other  Saxon  princes  combined 
with  the  extravagance' of  the  court  and  the  desolation  caused 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War  to  plunge  it  into  distress  and  bankruptcy. 
A  happier  time,  however,  was  experienced  under  Charlotte 
Amalie,  Anton's  widow,  who  ruled  as  regent  for  her  sons,  Charles 
(d.  1782)  and  George  (d.  x8o6).  Under  the  latter  prince  the 
cotmtry  prospered  greatly,  and  having  introduced  the  principle 
of  primogeniture,  he  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  infant  son, 
Bernard  Ernest  Fretmd  (1800-1882),  whose  mother,  Eleanora 
of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  governed  in  his  name  until  182 1. 
The  war  with  France  at  the  beginm'ng  of  this  reign,  with  its 
attendant  evils,  quartering  of  troops,  conscription  and  levies 
of  money,  joined  with  cattle  disease  and  scanty  harvests  in 
plunging  the  land  again  into  distress,  from  which  it  recovered 
very  slowly. 

in  1825  the  extinction  of  the  family  ruling  Saxe-Gotha  made 
a  rearrangement  of  the  Saxon  duchies  necessary,  and  Saxe- 
Meiningen  benefited  greatly  by  the  settlement  of  1826,  its  area 
being  more  than  doubled  by  the  receipt  of  530  sq.  m.  of  territory. 
The  additions  consisted  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen, 
founded  in  1680  by  Ernest,  the  sixth  son  of  Ernest  the  Pious; 
the  duchy  of  Saxe-Saalfeld,  founded  by  John  Ernest,  the  seventh 
son  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  which  had  been  united  with  Saxe-Coburg 
in  2735;  and  the  districts  of  Themar,  Kranichfeld  and  Kamburg. 
In  1823  Bernard  had  granted  a  liberal  constitution  to  his  duchy, 
but  these  additions  made  further  changes  inevitable  and  a  new 
constitution  was  granted  in  1829.  Saxe-Meiningen  had  entered 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  in  1807,  but  had  joined  the 
allies  in  18x3  and  became  a  member  of  the  German  confederation 
in  1 8 1 5.  In  1 866,  unlike  the  other  Saxon  duchies,  Saxe-Meiningen 
declared  for  Austria  in  the  war  with  Prussia;  at  once  the  land 
was  occupied  by  Prussian  troops,  and  in  September  1866  Duke 
Bernard  abdicated  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George  (b.  1826), 
who  immediately  made  peace  with  Prussia  and  joined  the  North 
German  Confederation,  his  land  becoming  a  member  of  the  new 
German  empire  in  1871.  In  1871  the  dispute  which  had  been 
carried  on  since  1831  between  the  duke  and  the  diet  about  the 
rights  of  each  to  the  state  domains  was  settled  by  a  compromise, 
each  party  receiving  a  share  of  the  revenues.  The  heir-apparent 
Prince  Bernard  (b.  X851)  has  no  sons,  so  by  a  law  of  1896  the 
succession  is  seftled  upon  the  sons  of  his  half-brother  Prince 
Frederick  (b.  1861). 

See  StatUtih  des  Henottums  Saehsfn- Meiningen  (Mcininnn,  189a 
fol.);  BrUckner,  Landeskunde  des  Herzoplums  Sack  sen- Meiningen 
(Meiningen,  1853) ;  Gocckel,  Das  Staaisrecnt  des  Henoglums  Sachscn- 
Meiningen  (Jena,  1904);  AnschQtz,  Industrie,  UamUl  und  Verkehr 
im    Henogtum    Saehsen- Meiningen    (Sonneberg,    1904);    and    the 

Eublications  of  the  Verein  fur  sachsen-mciningische  Geachichte  und 
andeskunde  (Hildburghausen,  1888  fol.). 

SAXB-WBIHAR-EISENACH  (Ger.  Sachsen-Weimar-Eiscnach), 
a  grand  duchy  of  Germany  and  a  sovereign  and  constituent 
state  of  the  German  empire.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  Thuringian 
states,  and  consists  of  the  three  chief  detached  districts  of 
Weimar,  Eisenach  and  Neustadt,  and  twenty-four  scattered 
exclaves,  of  which  Allstedt,  Oldisleben  and  Ilmenau  belonging 
to  Weimar,  and  Ostheim  belonging  to  Eisenach,  are  the  chief. 
The  first  and  last  named  of  these  exclaves  are  70  m.  apart; 
and  the  most  easterly  of  the  other  exclaves  is  100  m.  from  the 
most  westerly.  The  total  area  of  the  grand-duchy  is  1397  sq.  m., 
of  which  678  are  in  Weimar,  465  in  Eisenach  and  254  in  Neustadt. 
The  population  in  1905  was  388,095  (189,422  nuiles  and  198,673 
females),  on  an  average  271  to  the  square  mile,  of  whom  the 
greatest  bulk  are  Lutherans,  the  Roman  Catholics  only  numbering 
about  18,000,  and  Jews  and  those  of  other  confessions  about 
1500  in  all.  Of  the  population  about  47%  live  in  towns  or 
communes  exceeding  2000  inhabitants,  and  about  53%  are 
rural. 

The  district  of  Weimar,  which  is  at  once  the  largest  division 
and  the  geographical  and  historical  kernel  of  the  grand-duchy* 
is  a  roughly  circular  territory,  situated  on  the  plateau  to  the 
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north-east  of  the  Thuringian  Forest.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  E.  by  Prussia,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Schwarzburg 
and  detached  portions  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  lies  33  m.  east 
of  the  nearest  part  of  Eisenach,  and  7  m.  north-west  of  the 
nearest  part  of  Neustadt.  The  exclaves  of  Allstedt  and  Oldisleben 
lie  in  Prussian  territory  10  m.  to  the  north  and  north-west 
respectively;  Ilmenau  as  far  to  the  south-west.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  destitute  of  any  striking  natural  features, 
although  the  valleys  of  the  Saale  and  Um  are  picturesque.  The 
Kickelhahn  (2825  ft.)  and  the  Hohe  Tanne  (2641  ft.)  rise  in 
Ilmenau;  but  the  Grosser  Kalm  (18 14  ft.)  near  Remda,  in  the 
extreme  south,  is  the  highest  point  in  the  main  part  of  Weimar. 
The  Saale  flows  through  the  east  of  the  district  and  is  joined 
by  the  Ilm,  the  Elster  and  the  Unstrut.  The  chief  towns  are 
Weimar,  the  capital,  on  the  Ilm;  Jena,  with  the  common  uni* 
versity  of  the  Thuringian  states,  on  the  Saale;  Apolda,  the 
'*  Manchester  of  Weimar,"  to  the  east;  and  Ilmenau,  lying  among 
the  hills  on  the  edge  of  the  Thuringian  Forest  to  the  S.W.  of 
Weimar. 

Eisenach,  the  second  district  in  size,  and  the  first  in  point 
of  natural  beauty,  stretches  in  a  narrow  strip  from  north  to 
south  on  the  extreme  western  boundary  of  Thuringia,  and 
includes  parts  of  the  church  lands  of  Fulda,  of  Hesse  and  of  the 
former  countship  of  Henneberg.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W. 
by  Prussia,  on  the  S.  by  Bavaria  (which  also  surrounds  the 
exclave  of  Ostheim)  and  on  the  £.  by  Saxe-Meiningen  and 
Saxc-Gotha.  The  north  is  occupied  by  the  rounded  hills  of  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  while  the  RhOn  mountains  extend  into  the 
southern  part.  The  chief  summits  of  the  former  group,  which 
is  more  remarkable  for  its  fine  forests  and  picturesque  scenery 
than  for  its  height,  are  the  Wartburgberg  (1355  ft.),  the  north- 
western termination  of  the  S3rstem,  Ottowald  (2103  ft.),  the 
Wachstein  (iqoo  ft.)  and  the  Ringberg  (2390  ft).  The  chief 
river  is  the  Werra,  which  flows  across  the  centre  of  the  district 
from  east  to  west,  and  then  bending  suddenly  northwards, 
re-enters  from  Prussia,  and  traverses  the  north-eastern  parts 
in  an  irregular  course.  Its  chief  tributaries  in  Eisenach  are  the 
H5rsel  and  the  Ulster.  Eisenach  is  the  only  town  of  importance 
in  this  division  of  the  grand-duchy. 

Neustadt,  the  third  of  the  larger  divisions,  is  distinguished 
neither  by  picturesque  scenery  nor  historical  interest.  It 
forms  an  oblong  territory,  about  24  m.  long  by  x6  broad,  and 
belongs  rather  to  the  hilly  district  of  the  Vogtland  than  to 
Thuringia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Reuss  (junior  line) 
and  Saxe-Altenburg,  on  the  W.  by  Saxe-Meiningen  and  a  Prussian 
exclave,  on  the  S.  by  the  two  Reuss  principalities  and  on  the 
EL  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  Kesselberg  (13x0  ft.),  near 
the  town  of  Neustadt,  is  the  chief  eminence.  This  district  Ucs 
in  the  basin  of  the  Saale,  its  chief  streams  being  the  White 
{Weisse)  Elster,  the  Weida  and  the  Orla.  Neustadt,  Auma 
and  Weida  are  the  principal  towns. 

Agriculture  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  in  all 
parts  of  the  duchy,  though  in  Eisenach  and  around  Ilmenau  a  large 
proportion  of  the  area  u  covered  with  forests.  According  to  the 
return  for  1900  about  55%  of  the  entire  surface  was  occupied  by 
arable  land,  26%  by  forest  and  9%  by  pasture  and  mcadow-lana. 
Only  about  5%  was  unproductive  soil  or  moorland.  In  1900  the 
chief  crops  were  oats,  barley,  rve,  wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  beet  (for 
sugar),  flax  and  oil-yielding  plants.  Fruit  grows  in  abundance, 
especially  around  Jena,  and  vines  are  cultivated  with  great  success 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saale.  Of  the  forests,  about  38  %  are  deciduous 
and  62  %  coniferous  trees,  and  the  greater  part  ofthe  former  belong 
to  the  government.  Cattle-raising  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  especially  in  Eisenach  and  Neustadt,  while  the  sheep-farming 
centres  in  Weimar.  Poultry  is  also  reared  in  considerable  quantities. 
Although  iron,  copoer,  coal  and  lignite  are  worked,  the  mineral 
wealth  IS  trifling.   There  are  salt  springs  at  Berka  and  Stadtsuba. 

The  manufacturing  industries  m  tne  grand-duchy  are  consider- 
able; thev  employ  41  %  of  the  population.  The  most  important  is 
the  textile  industry,  which  centres  in  Apolda.  The  production  of 
.woollen  goods  ^stockings,  cloth,  undcrclothtng)  forms  the  leading 
branch  of  this  industry;  but  cotton  and  linen  weaving  and  yam* 
spinning  are  also  carried  on.  Large  quantities  of  earthenware  and 
crockery  are  made,  especially  at  Ilmenau.  The  optical  instruments 
of  Jena  and  the  scientific  instruments  of  Ilmenau  are  well  known. 
Leather,  paper,  glass,  cork  and  tobacco  are  among  the  less  prominent 
manufactures.    There  arc  numerous  breweries  in  the  duchy.    The 


volume  of  trade  b  not  very  great,  although  some  of  the  productic— 
are  exported  all  over  Europe,  and  in  some  cases  to  other  continents 
as  well. 

ConslUulion. — Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach  is  a  limited  hereditary 
monarchy,  and  was  the  first  state  in  Germany  to  receive  a 
liberal  constitution.  This  was  granted  in  181 6  by  Charles 
Augustus,  the  patron  of  Goethe,  and  was  revised  in  1850  and  again 
in  1906.  The  diet  consists  of  one  chamber  with  thirty-eight 
members,  of  whom  five  are  chosen  by  owners  of  land  worth  at 
least  £150  a  year,  five  by  those  who  derive  a  similar  income 
from  other  sources,  five  by  the  university  of  Jena  and  other 
public  bodies,  and  twenty-three  by  the  rest  of  Uie  inhabitanla. 
The  deputies  are  elected  for  six  years.  The  franchise  is  enjoyed 
by  all  domiciled  dlizens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The 
government  is  carried  on  by  a  ministry  of  three,  holding  the 
portfolios  o(  finance;  of  home  and  foreign  affairs;  and  of  religion, 
education  and  justice,  with  which  is  combined  the  ducal  house- 
hold. The  duchy  is  represented  by  one  vote  in  the  Bundesrat 
and  by  two  members  in  the  Reichstag. 

The  Saxe- Weimar  family  is  the  oldest  branch  of  the  Ernestine 
line,  and  hence  of  the  whole  Saxon  house.  By  a  treaty  with 
Prussia  in  1867,  which  afterwards  became  the  model  for  similar 
treaties  between  Prussia  and  other  Thuringian  states,  the 
troops  of  the  grand-duchy  were  incorporated  with  the  Prussian 
army. 

The  budget  is  voted  by  the  chamber  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  That  from  1908  to  1910  estimated  an  annual  income 
and  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  £620,000.  A  large  income 
is  derived  from  the  state  forests.  The  public  debt  amounted 
to  £145,000  in  1908,  but  it  is  amply  secured  by  real  estate  and 
invested  funds.  Justice  is  administered  by  two  high  courts 
{LandesgerichU),  at  Weimar  and  Eisenach  respectively;  the 
district  of  Neustadt  falling^under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Landcs- 
gericht  at  Gera;  while  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  four 
Saxon  duchies,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  and  Reuss,  together 
with  portions  of  Prussia,  is  the  Obcrlandesgcncht  at  Jena. 

/fw/ory.— In  early  times  Weimar  with  the  surrounding  district 
belonged  to  the  counts  of  Orlamande,  and  from  the  end  of  the 
loth  century  until  1067  it  was  the  seat  of  the  counts  of  Weimar. 
In  the  X4th  century  it  passed  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  falling 
at  the  partition  of  1485  to  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  Wettin 
family.  Although  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  was  de- 
prived of  the  electorate  in  1547  his  sons  retained  Weimar;  and 
one  of  them,  John  William  (d.  1573),  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  present  ruling,  house,  but  it  was  not  until  1641 
that  Saxc-Weimar  emerged  into  an  independent  historical 
position.  In  this  year,  having  just  inherited  Coburg  and 
Eisenach,  the  three  brothers  William,  Albert  and  Ernest  founded 
the  three  principalities  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Eisenach  and 
Saxe-Gotha.  Eisenach  fell  to  Saxe-Wcimar  in  1644,  and 
although  the  enlarged  principality  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach  was 
temporarily  split  up  into  the  lines  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Eisenach 
and  Saxe-Jena,  it  was  again  united  under  Ernest  Augustus, 
who  began  to  reign  in  1728,  and  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  primogeniture  about  thU  time  secured  it  agairiSt  further 
divisions.  Ernest  Augustus  II.,  who  succeeded  in  1748,  died 
in  X758,  and  his  young  widow,  Anna  Ameh'a,  was  appointed 
regent  of  the  country  and  guardian  of  her  infant  son  Charics 
Augustus.  The  reign  of  this  prince,  who  assumed  the  govern- 
ment in  I775>  w  the  most  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  Anintelligentpatronof  literatureandart,  heattracted 
to  his  court  the  leading  scholars  in  Germany;  Goethe,  Schiller 
and  Herder  were  members  of  this  illustrious  band,  and  the 
little  state,  hitherto  obscure,  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.* 

The  war  between  France  and  Prussia  in  x8o6  was  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  existence  of  the  principality,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Jena  it  was  mainly  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  duchess 
Louise,  the  wife  of  Charles  Augustus,  that  dissuaded  Napoleon 

*  See  Goethe's  famous  lines,  Epigramme  (35) : — 

"  Klein  ist  unter  den  FQrsten  Germaniens  freilich  der  meine; 
Kurz  und  schmal  ist  sein  Land,  mSssig  nur,  ^'as  er  vermar. 
Abcr  so  wende  nach  innen,  so  wende  naqh  aussen  die  Krftite 
Jedcr;  da  wftr'  cs  ein  Fcst.  Deutscher  mit  Deutachen  su  sein.** 
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from  removing  her  husband  from  his  place  as  a  reigning  prince. 
In  1807  Saxe-Weimar-Eiscnach  entered  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine  and  in  the  subsequent  campaigns  it  suffered  greatly. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  in  181 5  added  about  660  sq.  m.  to  its 
area  and  gave  its  ruler  the  title  of  grand-duke.  Just  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace  Charles  Augustus  gave  a  liberal  constitution 
to  his  land;  freedom  of  the  press  was  also  granted,  but  after 
the  festival  of  the  Wartburg  on  the  i8th  of  October  181 7  this 
was  seriously  curtailed.  The  next  grand-duke,  Charles  Frederick, 
who  succeeded  in  1828,  continued  his  father's  work,  but  his 
reforms  were  not  thorough  enough  nor  rapid  enough  to  avert 
disturbances  in  1848,  when  power  was  given  to  a  popular 
ministry  and  numerous  reforms  were  carried  through.  Reaction 
set  in  under  Charles  Alexander,  who  became  grand-duke  in 
1853,  and  the  union  of  the  crown  lands  and  the  state  lands  was 
undone,  although  both  remained  under  the  same  public  manage- 
ment. In  1866  the  grand-duchy  joined  Prussia  against  Austria, 
although  its  troops  were  then  garrisoning  towns  in  the  interests 
of  the  latter  power;  afterwards  it  entered  the  North  German 
Confederation  and  the  new  German  empire.  Charles  Alexander 
died  in  January  1901  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  William 
Ernest  (b.  1876). 

See  C.  Kronfeld,  Landeskunde  des  Crosskenogtums  Sachseti- 
Wetmar- Eisenach  (Weimar.  1878-1879):  and  the  official  Stoats- 
kandbiuhfur  das  Grosslurzoglum  Sacksen  (Weimar,  1904). 

SAXHORN,  the  generic  name  of  a  family  of  brass  wind  instru- 
ments (not  horns  but  valve-bugles)  with  cup-shaped  mouthpieces, 
invented  by  Adolphe  Sax  and  in  use  chieBy  in  French  and 
Belgian  military  bands  and  in  small  wind-bands.  The  saxhorns 
came  into  being  in  1843,  when  Sax  applied  a  modification  of  the 
valve  system  invented  in  Germany  in  1815  to  the  keyed  bugle. 
The  saxhorn  consists  of  a  conical  tube  of  a  calibre  greater  than 
that  of  French  horn  and  trumpet,  but  smaller  than  that  of  the 
tubas  or  bombardons,  and  capable  therefore  of  producing  by 
overblowing  the  members  of  the  harmonic  series  from  the  2nd 
to  the  8th,  in  common  with  the  comets,  bugles,  valve-trombones 

and   the  Wagner   tubas.    The  ^ ^  /^ k^-'^^^ 

saxhorns  are  furnished  with  ~^^— — ^hr^^n*^-— ^=^r:: 
three  valves,  by  means  of  which         *    s  4    s    •     7    • 

the  compass  is  rendered  chromatic,  and  which  act  as  in  other 
valve  instruments,  lowering  the  pitch  of  the  instrument  when 
depressed,  respectively  t  tone,  a  semitone  and  li  tones; 
and  further,  when  used  in  combination,  3  tones,  2}  tones 
and  3  tones.  The  FlUgelhorns,  the  euphonium,  the  bom- 
bardon and  the  tubas  are  sometimes  erroneously  classed  as 
SAxhoms.  The  difference  between  saxhorns  and  bombardons 
or  tubas  consists  in  the  calibre  of  the  bore,  which  in  the  latter  is 
sufficiently  wide  in  proportion  to  the  length  to  produce  the 
fundamental  note  of  the  harmonic  series  an  octave  below  the 
lowest  note  of  the  saxhorns.  The  consequence  of  this  structural 
difference  is  im(>ortant,  for  whereas  the  tube  of  the  tubas  is 
theoretically  of  the  same  length  as  an  open  organ  pipe  of  the  same 
pitch,  the  saxhorns  require  a  tube  twice  that  length  to  produce 
the  same  scale.  For  instance,  a  euphonium  sounding  8  ft.  C 
only  needs  a  tube  8  ft.  long,  whereas  the  corresponding  bass 
saxhorn  requires  one  16  ft.  long.  In  Germany  these  structural 
differences  have  given  rise  to  a  classification  of  brass  wind  instru- 
ments as  whoU  or  half  instruments  (Ganze  or  Halhe),^  according 
to  whether  the  whole  or  only  the  half  of  the  length  of  tubing  is  of 
practical  use.  The  members  of  the  saxhorn  family  are  the  small 
saxhorn  in  Eb,  the  soprano  in  Bb,  the  alto  in  Eb,  the  tenor  in  Bb, 
the  bass  in  Bb  (an  octave  lower),  the  low  bass  in  Eb,  the  contra- 
bass in  Bb,  three  octaves  below  the  soprano.  AH  the  saxhorns 
are  treated  as  transposing  instruments.'  A  similar  family,  con- 
structed with  rotary  valves  and  conical  tubes  of  larger  calibre 
than  the  saxhorns,  but  having  the  same  harmonic  scale,  is  known 
in  Germany  as  FlQgclhom.  (K.  S.) 

^  See  Dr  Emit  Schafhftutrs  article  on  musical  instruments  in  sect. 
of   Berickt  der   Beurtciiungscommission   bei  der  allg.  deutschen 


SAXIFRAGACEAE,  in  botany,  a  small  natural  order  of 
Dicotyledons  belonging  to  the  sub-class  Polypetalae  and  con- 
taining 27  genera  with  about  350  species  distributed  through 
the  Arctic  and  north  temperate  zone,  often  alpine.    It  is  repre- 
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IndnstrieaussteUung,  1854  (Munich.  1855),  pp.  169-170. 

'Ckorget  Kastner.  in  Manuel  giniralde  musique  miiUaire  (Paris, 
1848).  pves  full  information  on  the  saxhorns,  pp.  330  et  seq..  346-347, 
aad  Pb.  adt  and  xxiii. 


Fic.  I. — Saxifraga  umbrosa,  London  Pride,  about  half  natural 
size.  1,  Flower  enlarged.  3,  Vertical  section  of  ovary  with  sepals, 
more  enlarged. 

sented  in  Britain  by  its  largest  genus  Saxifrage  (^.r.),  Ckryso- 

spUnium  (golden  saxifrage)  and  Parnassia  (grass  of  Parnassus). 

The  plants  are  herbs,  generally  with  scattered  exstipulate  leaves 

with  a  broad  leaf-base.    The  small  flowers  are  generally  arranged 

in   cymose   inflorescences   and   are 

bisexual,  regular  and   hypogynous, 

perigynous  or  more  frequently  more 

or  less  epigynous,  this  variation  in 

the  relative  position  of  the  ovary 

occurring  in  one  and  the  same  genus 

Saxifraga  (fig.  i).    The  flowers  are 

S-merous,    more   rarely    4-merous, 

having  5  (or  4)  sepals,  5  (or  4)  free 

petals,  two  5-  or  4-merous  whorls  of    - 

t         I  u-  u  -,«  ^u^:,vi^.*«      pans,  there  arc  ten  stamens 

free  stamens  which  are  obdiploste-    r^  ^^^,^  ^^-^^  ^„j  ^  pj^^j, 

monous,  i.e.  those  of  the  outer  whorl    ^f  1^0  carpels. 

are  opposite  to  the  petals,  and  two 

carpels  (see  fig.   a).    The  carpels  are  sometimes  free,  more 

generally  united  at  the  base,  or  sometimes  completely  joined 

to  form  a  one-  or  two-chambered  ovary  with  two  free  styles. 

The  fruit  is  a  many-seeded  capsule. 

More  than  half  the  species  (200)  are  contained  in  »>««  8««"«;^iS* 
frage  (q.v.).   Chrysosplenium,  with  39  species,  two  of  which  are  Bntisn. 


Fic.  2. — Diagram  of  a 
saxifrage  {Saxifraga  tridac- 
tylites).  The  calyx  and 
corolla  each  consist  of  five 
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has  a  very  similar  distribution.  The  North  American  genus  Heuchera 
has  sometimes  apetalous  flowers.    Astilbe  has  6  species  in  temperate 
Asia  and  north-eastern  North  America;  A.  japonica  is  commonly 
grown  in  the  spring  as  a  pot*plant,  and  often  misnamed  Spiraea. 
The  order  is  frequently  much  extended  to  include  other  groups  of 

f:cnera  differing  in  habit  and  more  or  less  in  general  conformation 
rom  those  to  which  the  order  is  here  confined,  and  which  are  then 
re^rdcd  as  forming  one  of  several  tribes.  Among  these  is  the  order 
Ribesiaceae,  comprising  one  single  genus  Ribes,  to  which  belong  the 
gooseberry  {R.  (irossvlcria)  and  currants  of  gardens.  These  are 
shrubs  with  racemes  of  flowers  which  have  only  one  whorl  of  stamens 
(isostemonotis),  an  inferior  unilocular  ovary  with  two  parietal 
placentas,  and  fruit  a  berry.  Another  b  the  Hydrangeaceae,  to 
which  belong  Hydrangea  (q.v.),  DeuUia  and  Pkiiadelphus,'  all  well- 
known  garden  plants;  P.  coronarius  is  the  so-called  Syringa  or 
mock-orange.  They  are  shrubs  or  trees  with  simple  generally 
opposite  leaves,  5-merous  flowers  with  epigynous  stamens  and  a 
3-  to  5-locular  ovary. 

EscaUcnia,  which  reprMents  a  small  group  of  genera  with  leathery 
gland-dotted  leaves,  b  also  often  included. 

SAXIFRAGE  (Saxifraga),  a  genus  of  plants  which  gjves  its 
name  to  the  order  of  which  it  b  a  member.  There  are  nearly 
200  spedes  dbtributed  in  the  temperate  and  arctic  parts  of  the. 
northern  hembphere,  frequently  at  considerable  heights  on  the 
mountains,  and  also  found  on  the  Andes.  They  are  mostly 
herbs  vdth  perennial  rootstocks  and  leaves  in  tufts  or  scattered 
on  the  flower-stalks.  The  arrangement  of  the  flowers  b  very 
various,  as  also  are  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers  themselves. 
They  have  a  flat  or  more  or  less  cup-shaped  receptacle,  from  the 
margin  of  which  spring  five  sepals,  five  petab  and  ten  (or  rardy 
five)  stamens.  The  pistil  b  often  partly  adherent  to  the  recep- 
tacle, and  is  divided  above  into  two  styles;  the  ovules  are 
numerous,  attached  to  aiHe  placentas;  and  the  seed-vessd  b 
capsular.  Fifteen  spedes  are  natives  of  Britain,  some  alpine 
plants  of  great  beauty  (S.  opposUifoliatS.  nivaliSt  S.  aisoides,  &c), 
and  others,  like  S.  gramU<Ua,  frequenting  meadows  and  low 
ground,  while  S.  tridactylUes  may  be  found  on  almost  any  dry 
walL  S.  umbrosa  is  London  Pride  or  St  Patrick's  Cabbage,  a 
common  garden  plant,  a  native  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  abo 
of  the  mountains  of  W.  and  S.W.  Irdand.  Many  spedes  are  in 
cultivation,  induding  the  Bergenias  or  Megaseas  with  thdr 
large  fleshy  leaves  and  copious  panides  of  rosy  or  pink  flowers, 
the  numerous  alpine  spedes,  such  as  5.  pyramidalis,  S.  cai^edcn, 
&c.,  with  tall  panides  studded  with  white  flowerSj  and  many 
others,  most  of  them  adapted  for  rockwork. 

SAXO  GRAMMATICUS  (c.  Z150-C  1206),  Danbh  hbtorian 
and  poet,  bdonged  to  a  family  of  warriors,  his  father  and  grand- 
father having  served  under  Valdemar  L,  king  of  Denmark 
(d.  1 182).  Brought  up  for  the  derical  profession,  Saxo  entered 
the  service  of  Archbbhop  Absalon  about  xx8o,  and  remained  in 
that  capadty  until  the  death  of  Absalon  in  z2ox.  It  was  at  the 
archbishop's  instigation  that  he  began,  about  1x85,  to  write  the 
hbtory  of  the  Danbh  Chrbtian  kings  from  the  time  of  Sweyn 
Astridson  (d.  1076),  but  later  Absalon  prevafled  on  him  to  write 
also  the  hbtory  of  the  earlier  heathen  times,  and  to  combine  both 
into  a  great  work,  Cesta  Danorum^  or  Historic  Damca,  The 
archbishop  died  before  the  work  was  finished,  and  therefore  the 
preface,  written  about  1 208,  dedicates  the  work  to  hb  successor 
Archbishop  Andreas,  and  to  King  Valdemar  II.  Nothing  else 
is  known  about  Saxo's  life  and  peison;  a  chronide  of  X265  calb 
him  "  mirae  et  urbanae  doquentiae  dericus  ";  and  an  qutome 
of  his  work  from  about  1340  describes  him  as  "  egregius  gram- 
maticus,  origine  Sialandicus."  That  he  was  a  native  of  Zealand 
is  probably  correct,  inasmuch  as,  whereas  he  often  criticizes  the 
Jutlanders  and  the  Scanians,  he  frequently  praises  the  Zealanders. 
The  surname  of  "  Grammaticus  "  b  probably  of  later  origin, 
scarcdy  earlier  than  1500,  apparently  owing  to  a  mbtake.  The 
title  of  "  provost  of  RSskilde,"  given  him  in  the  z6th  century,  b 
also  probably  incorrect,  the  hbtorian  being  confounded  with  an 
dder  contemporary,  the  provost  of  the  same  name.  Saxo,  from 
his  apprenticeship  as  the  archbishop's  secretary,  had  acquired  a 
brilliant  but  somewhat  euphubtic  Latin  style,  and  wrote  fine 
Latin  verses,  but  otherwise  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
very  great  learning  or  extensive  reading.  Hb  modds  of  st^e 
were  Valerius  Maximus,  Justin  and  Martianus  Capella,  especially 


the  last.  Occasionally  he  mentions  Bede,  i>udo  of  St  Quentia 
and  Paulus  Diaconus,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  studied  theiii 
or  any  other  historical  works  thoroughly.  Hb  sources  are 
partly  Danish  traditions  and  songs,  partly  the  statements  of 
Archbishop  Absalon,  partly  the  accounts  of  Icdaaders  and, 
lastly,  some  few  earlier  sources,  Ibts  of  Danish  kings  and  short 
chronides,  which  furnished  him  with  some  reliable  chrondogical 
facts.  He  considered  traditions  i&  hbtory,  and  therefore  made  it 
hb  chief  business  to  recount  and  arrange  these,  and  Jus  work 
is  a  loosdy  connected  series  of  biographies  of  Danish  kings  and 
heroes. 

The  first  nine  books  of  the  Cesta  Danorum  comprise  traditions 
of  kings  and  heroes  of  .the  half-mythical  time  up  to  about  osa 
Here  we  have  traditions  about  Fredifrode,  about  Amleth  (Hainlet) 
and  Fenge,  about  Hrolfr  Kraki,  Hadding,  the  giant  Starkathcr, 
Harald  Hildetann  and  Ragnarr  Lodbrok.  In  thb  earlier  history 
Saxo  has  also  embodied  myths  of  national  gods  who  in  tradiu'on 
had  become  Danish  kings,  for  instance.  Balder  and  Hother,  and 
of  fordgn  heroes,  likewise  incorporated  in  Danish  history,  as 
the  Gothic  Jarmunrik  (A.S.  Eormenrfc),  the  Anglian  Vermund 
(A.S.  G&rmund)  and  Uffe  (A.S.  Offa),  the  German  Hedin  and 
Hild,  and  others.  Frequently  the  narrative  Is  interrupted  by 
translations  of  poems,  which  Saxo  has  used  as  authentic  sources, 
although  they  are  often  only  a  few  generations  older  than 
himscJf.  In  the  later  books  (x.-xvL)  of  his  work  he  follows  to  a 
greater  extent  historical  accounts,  and  the  more  he  approiches 
hb  own  time  the  fuller  and  the  more  trustworthy  hb  rdation 
becomes;  especially  brilliant  b  his  treatment  of  the  history  of 
King  Valdemar  and  of  Absalon.  But  hb  patriotism  often  makes 
him  partial  to  hb  countrymen,  and  hb  want  of  critical  sense  <tften 
blinds  him  to  the  hbtorical  truth. 

Saxo's  work  was  widdy  read  during  the  middle  ages,  and  several 
extracts  of  it  were  made  for  smaller  chronides.  It  was  published 
for  the  first  time,  from  a  MS.  afterwards  lost,  in  Paris,  15x4,  by 
the  Danbh  humanbt  Christiem  Pedersen;  thb  edition  was 
reprinted  at  Basd,  z  534,  and  at  Frankfort,  x  576.  Of  later  editions 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  Stephen  Stephanius  (S5ro,  1644), 
the  second  volume  of  which  contains  the  little-known,  but 
valuable,  Stepkanu  nctae  uberiores  in  ki^oriam  Danicam  Saxcnis 
GrammaHcit  and  which  was  reproduced,  though  without  the 
notes,  by  C  A.  Klotz  (Ldpzig,  1771);  and  that  of  P.  E.  Milller 
completed  by  J.  M.  Vdschow  (Copenhagen,  1839-1858).  The 
last  complete  edition  b  that  of  Alfred  Holder  (Strassburg,  1886), 
while  a  large  part  was  edited  by  G.  Waitz  in  the  Mion.  Germ. 
hislwrica,  xxix.  pp.  43-X61  (1892).  No  complete  MS.  any  longer 
exbts;  yet  of  late  small  fragments  have  been  found  of  three 
MSS.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  b  the  fragment  found  at 
Angers,  in  France,  written  in  the  later  part  of  the  zjth  century. 
It  b  now  in  the  libraiy  of  Copenhagen. 

There  are  Danish  translations  by  A.  G.  Vedd  (Copenhagen, 
XS7S,  and  again  x8si),  and  by  F.  Winkd-Hom  (1896-1898). 
There  b  an  Englbh  translation  by  O.  Elton  and  P.  Y.  PoweO 
(London,  1894). 

See  A.  Potthast.  BOiioOuca  kistoriea  mciu  am(6eriin,  1896).  where 
full  references  will  be  found. 

SAXONS,  a  Teutonic  people  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by 
Ptolemy  about  the  middle  <k  the  2nd  century.  At  that  time  they 
are  said  to  have  inhabited  the  neck  of  the  Cimbric  peninsula, 
by  which  we  have  probably  to  understand  the  modem  province 
of  Schleswig,  together  with  three  islands  lying  off  its  western 
coast.  We  next  hear  of  them  in  connexion  with  juratical 
expeditions  in  the  North  Sea  about  the  year  286^  These 
raids  became  more  frequent  during  the  4th  century,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  the  northern  coast  of  Gaul  and  the 
south-east  coast  oi  Britain  were  known  as  litora  Saxcniea,  owing 
dther  to  their  liability  to  the  attacks  of  the  Saxons  or,  as  some 
think,  to  the  establishment  of  Saxon  colonies  there.  During 
the  same  period  the  Saxons  appear  to  have  conquered  a  conadcr- 
able  portion  of  north-west  Germany.  According  to  their  own 
traditions  they  landed  at  Hadeln  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Cuz- 
haven  and  seized  the  surrounding  districts  from  the  ThnringiansL 
It  is  dear  that  by  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  they  had  advanced 
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wtsXmidi  into  the  basin  of  tlie  Yssel,  from  wlience  they  drove 
the  Prankish  Salii  into  Batavia.  In  the  following  centuries 
ve  find  them  in  possession  of  the  wb<^e  of  the  basin  of  the  Ems, 
except  the  coast  district,  while  that  of  the  Weser  with  all  its 
tributaries  belonged  to  them  as  far  south  as  the  Diemel,  where 
they  bordered  on  the  Hessian  Franks,  the  ancient  ChattL  The 
omquest  of  the  Boructuari  who  dwelt  between  the  Lippe  and  the 
Ruhr  marks  the  extent  of  their  progress  towards  the  south-west. 
This  took  place  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  7  th  century.  They 
frequently  came  into  conflict  with  the  Franks  and  on  seversd 
occasions  had  to  submit  to  their  supremacy,  notably  after  their 
defeat  by  Clothaire  I.  in  553.  No  thorough  conquest  was, 
however,  carried  out  until  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who, 
between  the  years  772  and  785,  annexed  the  whole  region  as  far  as 
the  Elbe,  destroying  in  773  the  Irminsul,  their  great  sanctuary, 
near  Marsberg  on  the  DiemeL  Up  to  this  time  they  had  remained 
entirely  heathen.  In  the  8th  century  and  later  we  find  the  Saxons 
divided  into  three  geographical  districts  known  as  Westfalahi 
(a  name  preserved  in  Westphalia),  Angrarii  and  Ostfalahi,  each 
of  which  had  in  several  respects  special  customs  of  its  own. 
They  were  mled  by  a  number  of  independent  princes,  but  it  is 
said  that  they  had  a  national  council  which  met  annually  at  a 
place  called  Marklo  on  the  Weser.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
following  century  Charles  also  conquered  the  Saxons  known  as 
Kordalbingi  in  western  Holstein,  a  district  which  had  perhaps 
been  occupied  by  a  southward  movement  from  the  orifpbud  home 
of  the  tribe. 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  Saxons  who  invaded  Britain  were 
really  distinct  from  the  Angli,  for  all  their  affinities  both  in 
language  and  custom  are  with  the  latter  and  not  with  the  Saxons 
(Old  Saxons)  of  the  continent.  During  the  5th  century  we  bear 
also  of  Saxon  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul.  The  most 
important  were  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  founded  in  the 
time  of  Childeric,  Clovis's  father,  and  at  Bayeux,  in  a  district 
which  remained  in  their  possession  until  towards  the  close  of 
the  6th  century.  From  the  6th  century  onwards,  however,  we 
bear  practically  nothing  of  the  Saxons  as  a  seafaring  people. 
Almost  all  the  southern  coast  of  the  North  Sea  had  now  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  Frisians,  and  one  can  hardly  help 
concluding  that  most  of  the  maritime  Saxons  had  either  volun- 
tarily or  by  conquest  become  incorporated  in  that  kingdom. 

See  Ptolemy  ii.  11;  Eutropius  ix.  21;  Zosimus  iii.  6;  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  xxvi.  4.  5,  xxvii.  8.  5,  xxviii.  2.  12,  7.  8,  xxx.  5.  I  and  4; 
Nolilia  dipntalum;  Cregory  of  Tours,  Historia  Francorum,  ii.  19, 
vr.  10.  14,  v.  27,  x.  9;  Bode,  HisL  Ecd.  v.  10  fi,\  AnnaUs  Einhardi; 
Traulaiut  S.  AUxandn;  Hucbald.  Vita  S.  Lebuini;  Widukind.  Res 
Gestae  Saxonkae,  i.  i  ff.  (F.  G.  M.  B.) 

SAXONT.  a  kingdom  of  Germany,  ranking  among  the  con- 
stituent states  of  the  empire,  fifth  in  area,  third  in  population 
and  first  in  density  of  population,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Bohemia, 
on  the  W.  by  Bavaria  and  the  Tburingian  states  and  on  the  W.,  N. 
and  £.  by  Prussia.  Its  frontiers  have  a  circuit  of  760  m.  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  small  exclaves  of  Ziegelheim  in 
Saxe-Altenburg  and  Liebschwitz  on  the  border  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Reuss,  it  forms  a  compact  whole  of  a  triangular  shape, 
its  base  extending  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  its  apex  pointing  N.W. 
Its  greatest  length  is  130  ni.;  its  greatest  breadth  93  m.,  and 
the  total  area  is  5787  sq.  m.  Except  in  the  south,  towards 
Bohemia,  where  the  Erzgebirge  forms  at  once  the  limit  of  the 
kingdom  and  of  the  empire,  the  boundaries  are  entirely  political. 

Physical  Features. — Saxony  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  central 
mountain  region  of  Germany,  only  the  districts  along  the  north 
border  and  around  Leipzig  descending  into  the  great  north-European 
plain.  The  average  elevation  of  the  country,  however,  is  not  great, 
and  it  is  more  properly  described  as  hilly  than  as  roountamous. 
The  chief  mountain  range  is  the  Erzgebirge,  stretching  for  90  m. 
along  the  south  border,  and  reaching  in  the  Fichtelbern  (3979  ft. 
and  3953  ft.)  the  highest  elevation  in  the  kingdom.  The  west  and 
Boath-west  half  of  Saxony  is  more  or  less  occupied  bjr  the  ramifications 
and  subsidiary  groups  ol  this  range,  one  of  which  is  known  from  its 
poetti<»  as  the  Central  Saxon  chain,  and  another  lower  group  still 
lanher  north  as  the  Oschatz  group.  The  south-east  angle  of  Saxony 
is  occupied  by  the  mountains  ol  Upper  Lusatia  (highest  summit 
3600  ft.;,  which  form  the  link  between  the  Erzgebirge  and  Riesenge- 
HsjBt  in  the  great  Sudetic  chain.  North-west  iroro  this  group,  and 
along  both  banks  of  the  Elbe,  which  divides  it  from  the  Erzgebirge, 


extends  the  picturesque  mountain  region  known  as  the  Saxon 
Switzerland.  The  action  of  water  and  ice  upon  the  soft  sandstone  of 
which  the  hills  here  are  chiefly  composed  has  produced  deep  gonres 
and  isolated  fantastic  peaks,  which,  however,  though  both  beautiful 
and  interesting,  by  no  means  recall  the  characteristics  of  Swiss 
scenery.  The  highest  summit  attains  a  height  of  1830  ft.;  but  the 
more  interesting  peaks,  as  the  Liiienstein,  K6nigstein  and  the 
Bastei,  are  lower.  With  the  trifling  exception  of  the  south-east  of 
Bautzen,  which  sends  its  waters  by  the  Neisae  to  the  Oder,  Saxony 
lies  wholly  in  the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  whkh  has  a  navigable  course  of 
72  m.  from  south-east  to  north-west  through  the  kingdom.  Com- 
paratively few  of  the  numerous  smaller  streams  of  Saxony  flow 
directly  to  the  Elbe,  and  the  larger  tributaries  only  join  it  beyond  the 
Saxon  borders.  The  Mulde,  formed  of  two  branches,  is  the  second 
river  of  Saxony;  others  are  the  Black  Elster,  the  \Vhite  Ebter,  the 
Pleisse  and  the  Spree.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  size,  but  mineral 
springs  are  very  abundant.  The  best  known  is  at  Bad  Elster  in  the 
VofftUnd. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Saxony  is  generally  healthy.  It  is 
mildest  in  the  valleys  of  the  Elbe,  Nf  ulde  and  Pleisse  and  severest  in 
the  Erzgebirge,  where  the  district  near  Johanngeorgenstadt  is  known 
as  Saxon  Siberia.  The  average  temperature,  like  that  of  central 
Germany  as  a  whole,  varies  from  48*  to  50*  Fahr. ;  in  the  Elbe  valley 
the  mean  in  summer  is  from  62*  to  64**  and  in  the  winter  about  ^o  ; 
in  the  Erzgebirge  the  mean  temperature  in  summer  is  from  55^  to 
57^  and  in  winter  23*  to  24*.  The  Erzgebirge  is  also  the  ramiest 
district,  27i  to  33 1  in.  falling  yearly;  the  amount  decreases  as  one 
proceeds  northward,  and  Leipzig,  with  an  average  axmual  rainfall  of 
17  in.,  enjoys  the  driest  climate. 

Population. — In  1905  the  population  of  Saxony  was  4,508,601,  or 
7*4%  of  the  total  population  of  the  German  empire,  on  2*7%  of  its 
area.  Except  the  free  towns,  Saxonv  is  the  most  densely  peopled 
member  of  the  empire,  and  its  population  is  increasing  at  a  more, 
rapid  rate  than  is  the  case  in  any  01  the  larger  German  states.  The 
growth  of  the  popuUtion  since  1815,  when  tne  kingdom  received  its 
present  limits,  nas  been  as  follows:  (1815)  1,178,802;  (1830) 
1,402.066;  (1840)  1,706,275;  (1864)  2,344,094;  (187O  2,760,586: 
(i^V  3>787.688:  (1900)  a,302,2i6.  The  preponderating  industrial 
activity  of  the  kingdom  fosters  the  tendency  of  the  population  to 
concentrate  in  towns,  and  no  German  state,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  urban  population,  thb 
forming  52*97  %  of  the  whole.  The  people  of  Saxony  are  chiefly  of 
pure  Teutonic  stock;  a  proportion  are  Germanized  Slavs,  and  to  the 
south  of  Bautzen  there  i»a  large  settlement  of  above  50,000  Wends, 
who  retain  their  peculiar  customs  and  language. 

The  folk>wing  table  shows  the  area  ana  population  of  the  whole 
kingdom  and  of  each  of  the  five  chief  governmental  districts,  or 
Kreiskauptmannscha/ten,  into  whKh  it  is  divided: — 


Governmental 
District. 

AreainEng. 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  1900. 

Pop.  1905. 

Density  per 
sq.  m.,1905. 

Dresden  .     . 
Leipzig    .     . 
Bautzen  .     . 
Chemnits 
Zwickau  .     . 

Toul 

167a 

1378 

953 

983 

1,216,489 
1,060,632 

405.173 
792,393 
727.529 

1,284,397 

1,146,423 

426420 

851,130 
800,231 

447-4 

1065-3 

814*1 

5787 

4,202,216 

4,508,601 

779- 1 

The  chief  towns  are  Dresden  (pop.  1905,  514.283).  Leipzig  (502,570), 
Chemnitz  (244405),  Plauen  (105,182),  Zwickau  (68,225),  Zittau 
(34.679).  Meissen  (^2,175),  Freiberg  (30.869),  Bautzen  (29,172), 
Meerane  (24.994),  Glauchau  (24,556),  Reichcnbach  (24,911),  Crim- 
mitzschau  (23,340),  Wcrdau  (19476),  Pirna  (19,200). 

Communtcations. — ^The  roads  in  Saxony  are  numerous  and  good. 
The  first  railway  between  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  due  entirely  to 
private  enterprise,  was  opened  in  part  in  April  1837,  and  finished 
in  1840,  with  a  length  of  71  m.  In  1850  there  were  250;  in  1870, 
68^;  in  1880,  1184;  and  in  1005,  1920  m.,  together  with  25  m.  of 

Envate  line,  all  worked  by  the  state.  There  are  no  canab  in  the 
ingdom,  and  the  only  navigable  river  is  the  Elbe. 
Agriculture. — Saxony  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Germany, 
and  is  agriculturally  among  the  most  advanced  nations  of  the  world. 
The  lowest  lands  are  the  most  productive,  and  fertility  diminishes 
as  we  ascend  towards  the  south,  until  on  the  bleak  crest  of  the 
Erzgebirge  cultivation  ceases  altogether.  Saxon  agriculture,  though 
dating  its  origin  from  the  Wends,  was  long  impeded  by  antiquated 
customs,  while  the  land  was  subdivided  into  small  parcels  and  sub- 
jected to  vexatious  rights.  But  in  1834  a  law  was  pa^ed  providing 
lor  the  union  of  the  scattered  lands  belonging  to  each  proprietor, 
and  that  may  be  considered  the  dawn  of  modem  Saxon  agriculture. 
The  richest  grain  districts  are  near  Meissen,  Grimma,  Bautzen, 
Ddbeln  and  Pima.  The  chief  crop  is  lye,  but  oats  are  hardly  second 
to  it.  Wheat  and  barley  are  grown  in  considerably  less  quantity. 
Very  large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  grown,  especially  in  the  Vogt- 
Und.  Beet  is  chiefly  grown  as  feeding  stuff  for  cattle,  and  not  tor 
sugar.    Flax  is  grown  in  the  Erzg^.birge  and  Lusatian  mountains. 
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of  the  diet.  The  other  districts  are  mana^  by  an  apostolic  vicar 
at  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  of  public  wonihip.' 
Two  nunneries  in  Lusatia  are  the  only  conventual  establishments  m 
Saxony,  and  no  others  may  be  founded.  Among  the  smaller  religious 
Mcts  the  Moravian  Brethren,  whose  chief  seat  is  at  Herrnhut,  are 
poliaps  the  most  interesting.-  In  l868  dvil  rights  were  declared  to 
DO  tnaep^xient  of  religious  confession. 

Eimcctiim, — Saxony  claims  to  be  one  of  the  most  highly  educated 
countries  in  Europe,  and  its  foundationsiof  schools  and  universities 
were  among  tbc  eariiest  in  Germany.  Of  the  four  universities 
founded  bv  the  Saxon  electors  at  Leiprig,  Jena,  Wittenberg,  later 
transferred  to  Halle,  and  Erfurt,  now  extinct,  only  the  first  is  in- 
cluded in  the  present  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  endowed  schools 
<FQrstenschulen)  at  Meissen  and  Grimma  have  long  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation.  There  are  over  4000  schools;  and  education  is  com- 
pulsory. Saxony  is  particulariy  well-equipped  with  technical  schools, 
the  textile  industries  being  especially  fostered  by  numerous  schools  of  , 
weavnxig,  embroidery  and  lace-malcing;  but  the  mining  academy 
at  Freiberg  and  the  school  of  forestry  at  Tharandt  are  probably 
the  most  widely  known.  The  conservatory  of  music  at  Leipzig 
enjoys  a  world-wide  reputation;  not  less  the  art  collections  at 
Dresden. 

FiuamcA. — ^The  Saxon  financial  period  embraces  a  nace  of  two 
yean.  For  1908-1909  the  "  ordiiuury  "  budget  showed  an  income 
of  £17.352,833,  balanced  by  the  expenditure.  The  chief  sources  of 
income  are  taxes,  state-railways  and  public  forests  and  domains. 
The  chief  expenditure  was  on  the  interest  and  Mnking  fund  of  the 
national  debt.  The  national  debt,  incurred  almost  wholly  in  making 
and  buying  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  carrying  out  other  public 
works,  amounted  at  the  end  of  1909  to  £44,841,880. 

See  the  annual  Jahrbuch  fUr  StaHstik  des  Kdnifrticha  Saehsen 
(Dresden):  P.  £.  Richter,  iMeraiur  des  Landes  undVoUukundt  des 
Kduigreicks  Sacksen  (Dresden,  1903);  Zemmrich,  Landeskunde  des 
Kdnigreichs  Sacksen  (Leipzig,  1906);  and  Pelz,  Ceohgie  des 
Kdmipeicks  Sacksen  (Leipzig,  1904). 

HiOery. — The  xiame  of  Saxony  has  been  borae  by  two  distinct 
bkxics  of  territory.  The  first  was  the  district  in  the  north-west 
of  Germany,  inhabited  originally  by  the  Saxons,  which  became 
a  dtichy  and  attained  its  greatest  size  and  prosperity  under 
Henry  the  Lion  in  the  12th  century.  In  z  180  it  was  broken  up, 
and  the  name  of  Saxony  disappeared  from  the  greater  part  of  it, 
remaining  only  with  the  districts  around  Lauenburg  and  Witten- 
berg. Five  centuries  later  Lauenburg  was  incorporated  with 
Hanover,  ami  Wittenberg  is  the  nucleus  of  modem  Saxony,  the 
name  being  thus  transferred  from  the  west  to  the  east  of  Germany. 
In  1423  Meissen  and  Thuringia  were  united  with  Saxe- Wittenberg 
under  Frederick  of  Meissen,  and  gradually  the  name  of  Saxony 
spread  over  all  the  lands  ruled  by  this  prince  and  his  descendants. 

The  earlier  Saxony  was  the  district  lying  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Saale  on  the  east,  the  Eider  on  the  north  and  the  Rhine 
on  the  west,  with  a  fluctuating  boundary  on  the  south.  During 
the  8th  centmy  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Saxons  (g.v.),  and  about 
this  time  was  first  called  Saxonia^  and  afterwards  Saxony. 
For  many  yean  the  Saxons  had  been  troublesome  to.  the  Franks, 
their  neighbours  to  the  east  and  south,  and  the  intermittent 
campaigns  undertaken  against  them  by  Charles  Martel  and 
Vip^  the  Short  had  scarcely  impaired  their  independence. 
This  straggle  was  renewed  by  Charlemagne  in  772,  and  a  warfare 
of  thirty-two  years'  duration  was  marked  by  the  readiness  of 
the  Saxons  to  take  advantage  of  the  difficulties  of  Charles  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  by  the  missionary  character  which 
the  Frankish  king  imparted  to  the  war.  The  subjugation  of  the 
Saxons,  who  were  divided  into  four  main  branches,  was  rendered 
more  difficult  by  the  absence  of  any  common  ruler,  and  of  a 
ccntnl  power  answerable  for  the  allegiance  of  the  separate 
tribes.  Einhard,  the  friend  and  biographer -of  Charles,  sums  up 
this  struggle  as  follows: — "It  is  hard  to  say  bow  often  the 
Saxons,  conquered  and  humbled,  submitted  to  the  king,  promised 
to  fulfil  his  commands,  delivered  over  the  required  hostages 
without  delay,  received  the  officials  sent  to  them,  and  were  often 
rendered  so  tame  and  pliable  that  they  gave  up  the  service 
of  their  heathen  gods  and  agreed  to  accept  Christianity.  But 
just  as  quickly  as  they  showed  themselves  ready  to  do  this,  did 
they  also  always  break  their  promises,  so  that  one  could  not 
really  say  which  of  these  two  courses  may  truly  have  been 
easier  to  them,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  scarcely  a 
year  passed  without  bringing  such  change  of  mind." 

In  77a  the  war  was  decided  upon,  and  Charles  marched  from 


Worms  into  the  land  of  the  Engrians  or  Angrians.  The  frontier 
fortress  of  Eresburg  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modern 
Marburg  was  taken,  the  Irminsul  was  destroyed,  and  the  treasures 
of  gold  and  silver  were  seized.  The  Irminsul  was  a  "wooden 
pillar  erected  to  represent  the  world-sustaining  ash  Yggdrasil, 
and  was  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  the  whole  Saxon  people. 
Having  received  hostages  Charles  left  the  country;  but  in  774 
while  he  was  in  Italy  the  Saxons  retook  Eresburg,  and  crossing 
the  frontier  attacked  the  church  of  St  Boniface  at  Fritzlar  and 
ravaged  the  land  of  the  Franks.  The  king  retaliated  by  sending 
troops  of  cavalry  to  devastate  Saxony,  and  declared  at  Quierzy 
he  would  exterminate  his  foes  unless  they  accepted  Christianity, 
In  pursuance  of  this  resolve  he  marched  against  them  early  in 
775,  captured  the  fortress  of  Sigiburg  on  the  Ruhr,  regained  and 
rebuilt  Eresburg  and  left  Frankish  garrisons,  in  the  land.  The 
Engrians,  together  with  the  Eastphalians  and  the  Westphalians 
who  dwelt  on  either  side  of  them,  made  a  formal  submission  and 
many  of  them  were  baptized;  but  about  the  same  time  some 
Frankish  troops  met  with  a  serious  revose  at  LUbbecke  near 
Minden.  Charles  thereupon  again  took  the  field,  and  after 
ravaging  Saxony  returned  home  under  the  impression  that  the 
war  was  over.  In  776,  however,  the  Saxons  were  again  in  arms 
and  retook  Eresburg;  but  they  failed  to  capture  Sigiburg,  and 
showed  themselves  penitent  when  the  king  appeared  among  them. 
Eresbui^g  was  regarrisoned,  a  new  fortress  named  Carlsbtirg 
was  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Lippe,  and  terms  of  peace  were 
arranged.  In  777  Charles  held  an  assembly  at  Paderbom, 
henceforth  his  headquarters  during  this  war,  which  was  attended 
by  most  ol  the  Saxon  chiefs.  Hostages  were  given,  oaths  of 
fealty  renewed,  while  many  accepted  Christianity,  and  the 
rudiments  of  an  ecclesiastical  system  were  established.  The 
peace  did  not  last  long.  A  certain  Widukind,  or  Wittekind,  who 
had  doubtless  taken  part  in  the  earlier  struggle,  returned  from 
exile  in  Denmark,  and  under  his  leadership  the  Saxon  revolt 
broke  out  afresh  in  778.  The  valley  of  the  Rhine  from  Coblenz 
to  Deutz  was  ravaged,  and  the  advance  of  winter  prevented 
Charles  from  sending  more  than  a  flying  colunm  to  drive. back 
the  Saxons.  But  in  779  he  renewed  the  attack,  and  after  an 
important  Frankish  victory  at  Bocholt  the  Westphalians  again 
did  homage.  The  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the 
country  was  improved,  and  in  782  the  king  ncld  an  assembly 
at  the  source  of  the  Lippe  and  took  further  measures  to  extend 
his  influence.  The  land  was  divided  into  counties,  which, 
however,  were  given  to  Saxon  chiefs  to  administer,  and  it  was 
probably  on  this  occasion  that  the  capitulalio  de  partibus  Saxoniat 
was  issued.  This  capitulary  ordered  the  celebration  of  baptism 
and  other  Christian  rites  and  ceremonies  in  addition  to  the 
pa3rment  of  tithes,  and  forbade  the  observance  of  pagan  customs 
on  pain  of  death. 

This  attack  on  the  religion  and  property  of  the  Saxons  aroused 
intense  indignation,  and  provoked  the  rising  of  782  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  second  period  of  the  war.  The 
work  of  devastation  was  renewed,  the  priests  were  driven  out, 
and  on  the  Siintel  mountains  near  Minden,  the  Frankish  forces 
were  almost  annihilated.  Charles  collected  a  large  army,  and  by 
his  orders  4500  men  who  had  surrendered  were  beheaded  at 
Vcrdcn.  This  act  made  the  Saxons  more  furious  than  ever, 
but  in  783  Charles  inflicted  two  defeats  upon  them  at  Detmold 
and  on  the  river  Hasc,  and  ravaged  their  territory  from  the 
WcscT  to  the  Elbe.  This  work  was  continued  during  the  following 
year  by  the  king  and  his  eldest  son  Charles,  and  the  Christmas 
of  784  was  spent  by  the  royal  family  at  Eresburg,  whence  Charles 
directed  various  plundering  expeditions.  The  work  of  conversion 
was  renewed,  and  an  important  event  took  place  in  785  when 
Widukind,  assured  of  his  personal  safety,  surrendered  and  was 
baptized  at  Attigny  together  with  many  of  his  companions. 
Saxony  at  last  seemed  to  be  subdued,  and  Saxon  warriors  took 
service  in  the  Frankish  armies.  But  in  792  some  Frankish 
troops  were  killed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  a  similar  disaster 
in  the  following  year  was  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  ravages 
with  great  violence,  when  churches  were  destroyed,  pricsis 
killed,  or  driven  aw^y,  and  many  of  the  people  returned  to 
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heathenism.  These  events  compelled  Charles  to  leave  the 
Avar  war  and  return  to  Saxony  in  794;  and  until  799  each  year 
had  its  Saxon  campaign.  At  the  same  time  in  794,  as  a  fresh 
experiment  in  policy,  every  third  man  was  transported;  while 
the  king  was  assisted  in  his  work  of  conquest  by  the  Abotrites 
who  inhabited  a  district  east  of  the  Elbe.  The  resistance  Charles 
met  with  was  not  serious,  and  these  expeditions  took  the  form 
of  plundering  raids.  Oaths  and  hostages  were  exacted;  and 
many  Saxon  youths  were  educated  in  the  land  of  the  Franks 
as  Christians,  and  sent  back  into  Saxony  to  spread  Christianity 
and  Prankish  influence.  The  southern  part  of  the  country  was 
now  fairly  tranquil,  and  the  later  campaigns  were  directed 
mainly  against  the  Nordalbingians,  the  branch  of  the  Saxons 
living  north  of  the  Elbe,  who  suffered  a  severe  reverse  near 
Bomhdved  in  798.  Further  transportations  were  carried  out, 
and  in  797  Charles  issued  another  capiiulary  which  mitigated 
the  severe  provisions  of  the  capitulary  of  782;  and  about  802 
the  Saxon  law  was  committed  to  writing.  The  Nordalbingians 
were  still  restless,  and  it  is  recorded  that  their  land  was  devast- 
ated in  802.  Two  years  later  a  final  campaign  was  undertaken, 
when  a  large  number  of  these  people  were  transported  into  the 
country  of  the  Franks  and  their  land  was  given  to  the  Abotrites. 
The  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  Christianity,  which  during 
this  time  had  been  steadily  progressing,  was  continued  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Louis  I.,  the  Pious,  who,  however,  took 
very  little  interest  in  this  part  of  his  empire.  Bishoprics  were 
founded  at  Bremen,  MQnster,  Verden,  Minden,  Paderbom, 
Osnabriick,  Hildesheim  and  Hamburg,  and  one'founded  at  Seligen- 
stadt  was  removed  to  Halberstadt.  Some  of  these  bishoprics 
were  under  the  authority  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Cologne, 
others  under  that  of  Mainz,  and  this  arrangement  was  unaltered 
when  in  834  Hamburg  was  raised  to  an  archbishopric.  In  847 
the  bishopric  of  Bremen  was  united  with  Hamburg,  but  the 
authority  of  this  archbishopric  extended  mainly  over  the  districts 
north  and  east  of  the  Elbe.  The  abbey  of  Corvey,  where  rested 
the  bones  of  St  Vitus,  the  patron  saint  of  Saxony,  soon  became 
a  centre  of  learning  for  the  country,  and  the  Saxons  undertook 
with  the  eagerness  of  converts  the  conversion  of  their  heathen 
neighbours.  After  a  period  of  tranquillity  a  reaction  set  in  against 
Prankish  influences,  and  in  840  the  freemen  and  liti  separated 
themselves  from  the  nobles,  formed  a  league,  or  sUUinga,  and 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  emperor  Lothair  I.  that  he  would 
restore  their  ancient  constitution.  This  rising,  which  was 
probably  caused  by  the  exaction  of  tithes  and  the  oppression  of 
Prankish  officials,  aimed  also  at  restoring  the  heathen  religion, 
and  was  put  down  in  842  by  king  Louis  the  German,  who  claimed 
authority  over  this  part  of  the  Carolingian  empire. 
}  The  influences  of  civilization  and  the  settlement  of  Prankish 
colonists  in  various  parts  of  Saxony  facilitated  its  incorporation 
with  the  Carolingian  empire,  with  which  its  history  is  for  some 
time  identified.  By  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  843  Saxony  fell  to 
Louis  the  German,  but  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  northern 
part  of  his  kingdom  which  was  harassed  by  the  Normans  and 
the  Slavs.  About  850,  however,  he  appointed  a  margrave  to 
defend  the  Limes  Saxoniae,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  and  this  office  was  given  to  one  Liudolf  who  had  large 
estates  in  Saxony,  and  who  was  probably  descended  from  an 
Engrian  jnobic  named  Bruno.  Liudolf,  who  is  sometimes  called 
"  duke  of  the  East  Saxons,"  carried  on  a  vigorous  warfare  agaiiist 
the  Slavs  and  extended  his  influence  over  other  parts  of  Saxony. 
He  died  in  866,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bruno,  who  was 
killed  fighting  the  Normans  in  880.  Liudolf's  second  son,  Otto 
the  Illustrious,  was  recognized  as  duke  of  Saxony  by  King 
Conrad  L,  and  on  the  death  of  Burkhard,  margrave  of  Thuringia 
in  908,  obtained  authority  over  that  country  also.  He  made 
himself  practically  independent  in  Saxony,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  and  is  said  to  have  refused  the 
German  throne  in  911.  He  died  in  912  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Henry  I.,  the  Fowler.  Between  this  prince  and  Conrad  I., 
who  wished  to  curb  the  increasing  power  of  the  Saxon  duke, 
a  quarrel  took  place;  but  Henry  not  only  retained  his  hold  over 
Saxony  and  Thuringia,  but  on  Conrad's  death  in  91^  was  elected 


German  king. '  He  extended  the  Saxon  frontier  almost  to  the 
Oder,  improved  the  Saxon  forces  by  training  and  equipment, 
established  new  marks,  and  erected  forts  on  the  frontiers  for 
which  he  provided  regular  garrisons.  Towns  were  walled,  where 
it  was  decreed  markets  and  assemblies  should  be  held,  churcho 
and  monasteries  were  founded,  civilization  was  extended  and 
learning  encouraged,  ^enry's  son,  Otto  the  Great,  was  crowned 
emperor  in  962,  and  his  descendants  held  this  dignity  until  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Otto  III.  in  Z002.  Otto  retained  Saxony 
in  his  own  hands  for  a  time,  though  in  938  he  had  some  difficulty 
in  suppressing  a  revolt  led  by  his  half-brotho'  Thankmar.  The 
Slavs  were  driven  back,  the  domestic  policy  of  Henry  the 
Fowler  was  continued,  the  Saxon  court  became  a  centre  (tf 
learning  visited  by  Italian  scholars,  and  in  968  an  archbishopric 
was  founded  at  Magdeburg  for  the  lands  east  of  the  Elbe.  In 
960  Otto  gave  to  a  trusted  relative  Homann,  afterwards  called 
Billung,  certain  duties  and  privileges  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
and  from  time  to  time  appointed  him  as  his  representative  in 
Saxony.  Hermann  gradually  extended  his  authority,  and  when 
he  died  in  973  was  followed  by  his  son  Bernard  I.,  who  ^-^s 
undoubtedly  duke'  of  Saxony  in  986.  When  Henry  n.  was 
chosen  German  king  in  1002  he  met  the  Saxons  at  Merseburg, 
and  on  promising  to  observe  their  laws  Bernard  gave  him  the 
sacred  lance,  thus  entrusting  Saxony  to  his  care.  Bernard  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Bernard  11.,  who  took  up  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  the  German  kings,  Conrad  11.  and  Henry  III.  His 
son  and  successor  Ordulf,  who  became  duke  in  1059,  carried  on 
a  long  and  obstinate  struggle  with  Adalbert,  archbishop  of 
Bremen,  who  was  compelled  to  cede  one-third  of  his  possessions 
to  Ordulfs  son  Magnus  in  xo66.  The  emperor  Henry  III.  sought 
to  win  the  allegiance  of  the  Saxons  by  residing  among  them,  and 
built  a  castle  at  Goslar  and  the  Harzburg;  and  the  cmpaor 
Henry  IV.  also  spent  much  time  in  Saxony. 

In  1070  Otto  of  Nordheim,  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  held  large 
estates  in  this  country,  being  accused  of  a  plot  to  murder  Henry, 
was  placed  under  the  ban,  h^  possessions  were  declared  forfeited 
and  his  estates  plimdered.  Otto,  in  alliance  with  Magnus,  von 
considerable  support  in  Saxony,  but  after  some  fighting  both 
submitted  and  were  imprisoned;  and  Magnus  was  still  in 
confinement  when  on  his  father's  death  in  X072  he  became 
titular  duke  of  Saxony.  As  he  refused  to  give  up  his  duchy  be 
was  kept  in  prison,  while  Henry  confiscated  the  estates  of 
powerful  nobles,  demanded  the  restoration  of  ducal  lands  by 
the  bishops,  and  garrisoned  newly-erected  forts  with  Swabians, 
who  provisioned  themselves  from  the  surroimding  countiy. 
These  proceedings  aroused  suspicion  and  discontent,  which  were 
increased  when  the  emperor  assembled  an  army,  ostensibly  to 
attack  the  Slavs.  The  Saxon  nobles  refused  to  join  the  host 
until  their  grievances  wore  redressed,  and  in  Z073  a  league 
was  formed  at  Wormesleben.  When  the  insurgents  under  Duke 
Otto  were  joined  by  the  Thuringians,  Henry  was  compelled  in 
X074  to  release  Magnus  and  to  make  a  number  of  concesaons 
as  the  price  of  the  peace  of  Gerstungen;  which,  however,  was 
short-lived,  as  the  peasants  employed  in  pursuance  of  its  terms 
in  demolishing  the  forts,  desecrated  the  churches  and  violated 
the  ducal  tombs.  Henry,  having  obtained  help  from  the  princes 
of  the  Rhineland,  attadced  and  defeated  the  Saxons  at  Hohen- 
burg  near  Langensalza,  rebuilt  the  forts,  and  pardoned  Otto, 
whom  he  appointed  administrator  of  the  coimtry.  The  Saxons, 
however,  were  not  quite  subdued;  risings  took  place  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  opponents  of  Henry  IV.  found  considerable 
support  in  Saxony.  During  the  century  which  followed  the 
death  of  Hermann  Billung,  there  had  been  constant  warfare 
with  the  Slavs,  but  although  the  emperors  had  often  taken  the 
field,  the  Saxons  had  been  driven  back  to  the  Elbe,  which  was 
at  this  time  their  eastern  boundary.  In  xxo6  Magnus  died,  and 
the  German  king  Henry  V.  bestowed  the  duchy  upon  Lothair, 
count  of  Supplinburg,  whose  wife  Richenza  inherited  the  Saxon 
estates  of  her  grandfather  Otto  of  Nordheim,  on  the  death  of  her 
brother  Otto  in  x  x  16.  Lothair  quickly  made  himself  independent, 
defeated  Henry  at  Welfesholz  in  xiis,  and  prosecuted  the  war 
against  the  Slavs  with  vigour.'    In  xx22_ he. became  Germas 
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king,  and  in  X137  gave  Saxony  to  Henry  the  Proud,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Gertrude,  and  whose 
mother  Wulfhild  was  a  daughter  of  Magnus  Billung.  The 
succeeding  German  king  Conrad  III.  refused  to  allow  Henry  to 
hold  two  duchies,  and  gave  Saxony  to  Albert  the  Bear,  margrave 
of  Brandenburg,  who  like  his  rival  was  a  grandson  of  Magnus 
BUlung.  Albert's  atten^>ts  to  obtain  possession  failed,  and 
after  Henry's  death  in  1139  he  formally  renounced  Saxony  in 
favour  of  Henry's  son,  Henry  the  Lion  (q.v.).  The  new  duke 
improved  its  internal  condition,  increased  its  political  importance, 
and  pushed  its  eastern  frontier  towards  the  Oder.  In  x  180, 
however,  he  was  placed  under  the  imperial  ban  and  Saxony  was 
broken  up.  Henry  retained  Brunswick  and  Luneburg;  West- 
phalia, as  the  western  portion  of  the  duchy  was  called,  was  given 
to  Philip,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  a  large  part  of  the  land 
was  divide  among  nine  bishops  and  a  number  of  counts  who 
thus  became  immediate  vassals  of  the  emperor.  The  title  duke 
of  Saxony  was  given  to  Bernard,  the  sixth  son  of  Albert  the 
Bear,  together  with  the  small  territories  of  Lauenburg  and 
Wittenberg,  which  were  thus  the  only  portions  of  the  former 
duchy  which  now  bore  the  name  of  Saxony.  Bernard,  whose 
paternal  grandjnother,  Eilicke,  was  a  daughter  of  Magnus 
Billung,  took  a  prominent  part  in  German  affairs,  but  U»t 
Lauenburg  which  was  seixed  by  Waldemar  II.,  king  of  Denmark. 
Dying  in  1211,  Bernard  was  succeeded  in  Wittenberg  <by  his 
younger  son  Albert  I.,  who  recovered  Lauenburg  aft^  the 
defeat  of  Waldemar  at  Bombdved  in  1227.  Albert  died  in  1260, 
and  soon  after  his  death  his  two  sons  divided  his.  territories, 
when  the  elder  son  John  took  Lauenburg  which  was  sometimes 
called  lower  Saxony,  and  the  younger,  Albert  11. ,  took  Witten- 
berg or  upper  Saxony.  Both  retained  the  ducal  title  and  claimed 
the  electoral  privilege,  a  claim  which  the  Lauenburg  line  refused 
to  abandon  when  it  was  awarded  Uf  the  Wittenberg  line  by  the 
Golden  Bull  of  1356. 

Saxe-Lauenburg  was  governed  by  John  until  his  death  in 
1285,  when  it  pa»ed  to  his  three  sons  John  II.,  Albert  HI.  and 
Eric  I.  As  Albert  had  no  sons  the  duchy  was  soon  divided  into 
two  parts,  until  on  the  death  of  duke  Eric  III.,  a  grandson  of 
John  U.,  in  1401,  it  was  reunited  by  Eric  IV.,  a  grandson  of 
Eric  I.  When  Eric  IV.  died  in  141 2  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Eric  v.,  who  made  strenuous  but  vain  efforts  to  obtain  the 
electoral  duchy  of  Saxe- Wittenberg,  which  fell  vacant  on  the 
death  of  the  elector  Albert  III.  in  1422.  Eric  died  in  1436  and 
was  followed  by  his  brother  Bernard  IV.,  whose  claim  to  exercise 
the  electoral  vote  was  quashed  by  the  electors  in  1438;  and  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  IV.  in  1463.  The  next  duke, 
John's  son  Magnus  I.,  spent  much  time  in  struggles  with  the 
archbishop  of  Bremen  and  the  bishop  of  Ratzeburg;  he  also 
assisted  the  progressof  the  Reformation  in  Lauenburg.  Magnus, 
who  was  formally  invested  with  the  duchy  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  in  1530,  was  the  first  duke  to  abandon  the  claim  to 
the  electoral  privilege.  After  his  death  in  1543  his  son  Francis  I. 
reigned  for  the  succeeding  twenty-eight  years,  and  his  grandsons, 
MagntJS  II.  and  Francis  II.,  until  16 19.  Francis,  who  did 
something  to  improve  the  administration  of  his  duchy,  was 
succeeded  in  turn  by  his  two  sons  and  his  two  grandsons;  but 

00  the  death  of  Julius  Francis,  the  younger  of  his  grandsons, 
in  1689  the  family  became  extinct. 

Several  claimants  to  Saxe-Lauenburg  thereupon  appeared, 
the  most  prominent  of  whom  were  George  William,  duke  of 
LGneburg-Celle,  and  John  George  lU.,  elector  of  Saxony.  George 
William  based  his  claim  upon  a  treaty  of  mutual  succession 
made  in  1369  between  his  ancestor  Magnus  II.,  dukeof  Brunswick, 
and  the  reigning  dukes  of  Saxe-Lauenburg.  John  George  had 
a  double  daim.    Duke  Magnus  I.  had  promised  that  in  case 

01  the  extinction  of  his  family  Lauenburg  should  pass  to  the 
famOy  of  Wettin,  an  arrangement  which  had  been  confirmed 

'  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  in  1507.  Secondly,  John  George 
himself  had  concluded  a  similar  treaty  with  Julius  Francis  in 
1671.  In  1689  the  elector  received  the  homage  of  the  people 
of  Lauenburg.  George  William,  however,  took  Ratzeburg,  and 
held  it  against  the  troops  of  a  third  claimant,  Christian  V., 


king  of  Denmark;  and  in  1702  he  bought  off  the  daim  of  John 
George,  his  successor  being  invested  with  the  duchy  in  1728. 
Since  that  date  its  history  has  been  identified  with  that  of 
Hanover  (q-v.). 

In  Saxe-AVittenberg  Albert  11.  was  succeeded  in  1298  by 
his  son  Rudolph  I.,  who  in  1314  gave  his  vote  to  Frederick, 
duke  of  Austria,  in  the  disputed  election  for  the  German  throne 
between  that  prince  and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Louis  IV.;  and  when  the'^  latter  ignored  his  claims  on 
the  margraviate.of  Brandenburg  Rudolph  shared  in  the  attempt 
to  depose  him,  and  to  dect  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  afterwards 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  as  German  king.  Rudolph  was  followed 
in  1356  by  his  son  Rudolph  II.,  who  had  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Cr^y;  and  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  1370  by  his  half- 
brother  Wenceslaus.  This  prince  succeeded  after  some  fighting 
in  temporarily  obtaining  the  duchy  of  LUneburg  for  his  house; 
he  took  part  in  the  election  of  Wenceslaus  as  German  king  in 
137JS;  and  was  followed  in  1388  by  his  eldest  son  Rudolph  III. 
Lavish  ex]>endi  ture  during  the  progress  of  the  council  of  Constance 
reduced  Rudolph  to  poverty,  and  on  the  death  in  1422  of  his 
brother  Albert  UI.,- who  succeeded  him  in  1419,  this  branch  of 
the  Ascanian  family  became  extinct. 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  Saxony  dates  from  1423,  the  year 
when  the  emperor  Sigismund  bestowed  the  vacant  electoral 
duchy  of  Saxe- Wittenberg  upon  Frederick,  margrave  of  Meissen. 
Frederick  was  a  member  of  the  family  of  Wettin,  which  since 
his  day  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  Europe, 
and  he  owed  his  new  dignity  to  the  money  and  other  assistance 
wtiicb  he  had  given  to  the  emperor  during  the  Hussite  war. 
The  new  and  more  honourable  title  of  elector  of  Saxony  now 
superseded  his  other  titles,  and  the  name  Saxony  gradually 
spread  over  his  other  possessions,  which  included  Meissen  and 
Thuringia  as  well  as  Saxe-Wittenberg,  and  thus  the  earlier 
history  of  the  doctorate  and  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  the  early 
history  of  the  mark  of  Meissen,  the  name  of  which  now  lingers 
only  in  a  solitary  town  on  the  Elbe. 

Frederick's  new  position  as  elector,  combined  with  his  personal 
qualities  to  make  him  one  of  the  diost  powerful  princes  in 
Germany,  and  had  the  principle  of  primogeniture  been  estab- 
lished in  his  country.  Saxony  and  not  Prussia  might  have  been 
the  leading  power  to-day  in  the  German  empire.  He  died  in 
1428,  just  before  his  lands  were  ravaged  by  the  Hussites  in  1429 
and  1430.  The  division  of  his  territory  between  his  two  sons, 
the  elector  Frederick  II.  and  William,  occasioned  a  destructive 
internecine  war,  a  kind  of  strife  which  had  many  precedents  in 
the  earlier  history  of  Meissen  and  Thuringia.  It  was  in  1455 
during  this  war  that  the  knight  Kunz  von  Kaufungen  carried 
into  execution  bis  daring  plan  of  stealing  the  two  sons  of  the 
elector  Frederick,  Ernest  and  Albert,  but  be  was  only  moment- 
arily successful,  the  princes  soon  escaping  from  his  hands. 
These  two  sons  succeeded  to  their  father's  possessions  in  1464, 
and  for  twenty  years  ruled  together  peaceably.  The  land 
prospered  rapidly  during  this  respite  from  the  horrors  of  war. 
Encouraged  by  an  improved  coinage,  trade  made  great  advances, 
and  other  "benefits  also  accrued  from  the  discovery  of  silver  on 
the  Schneeberg.  Several  of  the  important  ecclesiastical  princi- 
palities of  North  Germany  were  about  this  time  held  by  members 
of  the  Saxon  ruling  house,  and  the  external  influence  of  the 
electorate  corresponded  to  its  internal  prosperity.  But  matters 
were  not  allowed  to  continue  thus.  The  childless  death  of  their 
uncle  William  in  1482  brought  Thuringia  to  the  two  princes, 
and  Albert  insisted  on  a  division  of  their  common  possessions. 
The  important -partition  of  Leipzig  accordingly  took  place  in 
1485,  and  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  two  main  lines  of  the 
Saxon  house.  The  lands  were  never  again  united.  Ernest, 
the  elder  brother,  obtained  Saxe-Wittenberg  with  the  electoral 
digm'ty,  Thuringia  and  the  Saxon  Vogtland;  while  Albert 
recdved  Meissen,  Osterland  being  divided  between  them. 
Something  was  still  held  in  common,  and  the  division  was 
probably  made  intricate  to  render  war  difficult  and  dangerous. 

The  elector  Ernest  was  succeeded  in  i486  by  his  son,  Frederick 
the  Wise,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  prince*  in  German  history. 
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Under  him  Saxony  was  perhaps  the  most  influential  state  in 
the  Empire,  and  became  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation.  He 
died  in  1525  while  the  Peasants'  War  was  desolating  his  land, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  who  was  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  reformed  faith  and  who  shared  with  Philip, 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  leadership  of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden. 
John's  son  and  successor,  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous, 
who  became  elector  in  1532,  might  with  equal  propriety  have 
been  surnamed  the  Unfortunate.  He  took  part  in  the  war  of 
the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  but  in  1547  he  wm  captured  at 
Mtlhlberg  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  was  forced  to  sign  the 
capitulation  of  Wittenberg.  This  deed  transferred  the  electoral 
tithe  and  a  Urge  part  of  the  electoral  lands  from  the  Ernestine 
to  the  Albertine  branch  of  the  house,  whose  astute  representa- 
tive,  Maurice,  had  taken  the  imperial  side  during  the  war.  Only 
a  few  scattered  territories  were  reserved  for  John  Frederick's 
sons,  although  these  were  increased  by  the  treaty  of  Naumburg 
in  1554,  and  on  them  were  founded  the  Ernestine  duchies  of 
Saxe-Gotha,  Saze-Weimar,  Saze-Coburg,  Saxe-Meiningen  and 
Saxe-Altenbuig.  For  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Saxon  electorate  the  younger  line  secured  the  higher  dignity, 
for  the  Wittenberg  line  was  junior  to  the  Lauenburg  line.  The 
Albertine  line  is  now  the  royal  line  of  Saxony. 

Maurice,  who  became  elector  of  Saxony  in  consequence  of  the 
capitulation  of  Wittenberg,  was  a  grandson  of  Albert,  the 
founder  of  his  line.  His  predecessors  i;i  ruling  Albertine  Saxony 
had  been  his  father,  Henry,  who  only  reigned  for  two  years, 
and  his  uncle  George.  The  latter,  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic, 
had  vainly  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  Reformation  in  his 
dominions;  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  equally  devoted 
Protestant  Maurice,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1 541 ,  was  also 
a  Protestant,  but  he  did  not  allow  his  religious  faith  to  blind  him 
to  his  political  interests.  His  ruling  motive  was  ambition  to 
increase  both  his  own  power  and  the  importance  of  his  country. 
He  refused  to  join  the  other  Protestant  princes  in  the  league 
of  Schmalkalden,  but  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Charles  V. 
Then  suddenly  invading  the  Ernestine  lands,  while'  the  elector 
John  Frederick  was  campaigning  against  the  imperialists  on 
the  Danube,  he  forced  that  prince  to  return  hastily  to  Saxony, 
and  thus  weakened  the  forces  opposed  to  the  emperor.  Although 
compelled  to  retreat,  his  fidelity  to  Charles  V.  was  rewarded, 
as  we  bav6  already  seen,  by  the  capitulation  of  Wittenberg. 
All  the  lands  torn  from  John  Frederick  were  not,  however, 
assigned  to  Maurice;  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  superi- 
ority of  Bohemia  over  the  Vogtiand  and  the  Silesian  duchy  of 
Sagan.  Moreover,  Roman  Catholic  prelates  were  reinstated 
in  the  bishoprics  of  Meissen,  Merseburg  and  Naumburg-Zeitz. 
Recognizing  now  as  a  Protestant  prince  that  the  best  alliance 
for  securing  his  new  possessions  was  not  with  the  emperor,  but 
with  the  other  Protestant  princes,  Maurice  began  to  withd^w 
from  the  former  and  to  conciliate  the  latter.  In  1552,  suddenly 
marching  against  Charles  at  Innsbruck,  he  drove  him  to  flight 
and  then  extorted  from  him  the  religious  peace  of  Paasau. 
Thus  at  the  close  of  his  life  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  German  national  and  religious  freedom. 

Amid  the  distractions  of  outward  affairs,  Maurice  had  not 
neglected  the  internal  interests  of  Saxony.  To  its  educational 
advantages,  already  conspicuous,  he  added  the  three  PUrsten- 
schulen  at  Pforta,  Grimma  and  Meissen,  and  for  administrative 
purposes,  especially  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  he  divided  the 
country  into  the  four  circles  of  the  Electorate,  Thuringia,  Meissen 
and  Leipzig.  During  his  reign  coal-mining  began  in  Saxony. 
In  another  direction  over  two  himdred  religious  houses  were 
suppressed,  the  fimds  being  partly  applied  to  educational 
purposes.  The  country  had  four  universities,  those  of  Leipzig, 
Wittenberg,  Jena  and  Erfurt;  books  began  to  increase  rapidly, 
and,  by  virtue  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  Saxon 
dialect  became  the  ruling  dialect  of  Germany. 

Augustus  I.,  brother  and  successor  of  Maurice,  was  one  of  the 
best  domestic  rulers  that  Saxony  ever  had.  He  increased  the 
area  of  the  country  by  the  "  circles  "  of  NeusUldt  and  the 
Vogtiand,  and  by  parts  of  Hennebeig  and  the  silver-yielding 


Mansfeld,  and  he  devoted  his  long  reign  to  the  development 
of  its  resources.  He  visited  all  parts  of  the  country'  himsel/, 
and  personally  encouraged  agriculture;  he  introduced  a  more 
economical  mode  of  mining  and  smelting  silver;  he  favoured 
the  importation  of  finer  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle;  and  he 
brought  foreign  weavers  from  abroad  to  teach  the  Saxons. 
Under  him  lace-making  began  on  the  Erzgebirge,  and  cloth- 
making  flourished  at  Zwickau.  With  all  his  virtues,  however, 
Augustus  was  an  intolerant  Lutheran,  and  used  very  severe 
means  to  exterminate  the  Calvim'sts;  in  his  electorate  he  is 
said  to  have  expelled  in  Calvinist  preachers  in  a  single 
month.  Under  his  son  Christian  I.,  who  succeeded  in  1586,  the 
chief  power  was  wielded  by  the  chancellor  Nikolas  CreU  (f  .9.), 
who  strongly  favoured  Calvinism;  but,  when  Christian  II. 
came  to  tlie  throne  in  1591,  Crell  was  sacrificed  to  the  Lutheran 
nobles.  The  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  was  nuide  regent,  and 
continued  the  persecution  of  crypto-Calvinism.  Christian  IL 
was  succeeded  in  x6ii  by  his  brother  John  George  I.,  under 
whom  the  country  was  devastated  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
John  George  was  an  amiable  but  weak  prince,  totally  unfitted 
to  direct  the  forti^es  of  a  nation  in  time  of  danger.  He  refused 
the  proffered  crown  of  Bohemia,  and,  whfrn  the  Bohemian 
Protestants  elected  a  Calvinist  prince,  he  assisted  the  emperor 
against  them  with  men  and  money.  The  edict  of  restitution, 
however,  in  1629,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  emperor's  projects, 
and  he  joined  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Saxony  now  became  the 
theatre  of  war.  The  first  battle  on  Saxon  soil  was  fought  in 
163 1  at  Breitenfdd,  where  the  bravery  of  the  Swedes  made  up 
for  the  flight  of  the  Saxons.  Wallenstdn  entered  Saxony  in 
1632,  and  his  lieutenants  plundered,  burned  and  murdered 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  After  the  death  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  at  the  battle  of  LQtzen,  not  far  from  Leipzig, 
in  1632,  the  elector,  who  was  at  heart  an  imperialist,  detached 
himself  from  the  Swedish  alliance,  and  in  1635  concluded  the 
peace  of  Prague  with  the  emperor.  By  this  peace  he  was  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  a  district 
of  180  sq.  m.  and  half  a  million  inhabitants,  which  had  already 
been  pledged  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  services  against  the 
Bohemians. 

Saxony  had  now  to  suffer  from  the  Swed^  a  repetition  of 
the  devastations  of  Wallenstein.  No  other  country  in  Germany 
was  so  scourged  by  this  terrible  war.  Immense  tracts  were 
rendered  desolate,  and  whole  village^  vanished  from  -the  map; 
in  eight  years  the  population  sank  from  three  to  one  and  a  half 
millions.  When  the  war  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
in  1648,  Saxony  found  that  its  influence  had  begun  to  decline 
in  Germany.  Its  alliance  with  the  Catholic  party  deprived  it 
of  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  German  states,  ^hicfa 
was  now  taken  by  Brandenburg.  John  George's  will  made  the 
decline  of  the  electorate  even  more  inevitable  by  detaching  from 
it  the  three  duchies  of  Saxe-Weissenfels,  Saxe-Mersebuzg  <nd 
Saxe-  Zeitz  as  appanages  for  his  younger  sons.  By  1 746,  however, 
these  lines  were  all  extinct,  and  their  possessions  had  returned 
to  the  main  line.  Saxe-Neustldt  was  a  short-lived  branch  from 
Saxe-Zeitz,  extinct  in  17 14.  The  next  three  electors,  who  each 
bore  the  name  of  John  George,  had  uneventful  reigns.  The  first 
made  some  efforts  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  country;  the  second 
wasted  the  lives  of  his  people  in  foreign  wars  against  the  Ttirks; 
and  the  third  was  the  last  Protestant  elector  of  Saxony.  John 
George  IV.  was  succeeded  in  1694  by  his  brother  Frederick 
Augustus  I.,  or  Augustus  the  Strong.  This  prince  was  elected 
king  of  Pdand  as  Augustus  II.  in  1697,  but  any  weight  which 
the  royal  title  might  have  given  him  in  the  Empire  was  moi^  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  order  to  qualify  for  the  new  dignity.  The  connexion  with 
Poland  was  disastrous  for  Saxony.  In  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  wars  with  Charles  XII.  Augustus  pawned  and 
sold  large  districts  of  Saxon  territory,  while  he  drained  the 
electorate  of  both  men  and  money.  For  a  year  before  the  peace 
of  Altranstildt  in  1706,  when  Augustus  gave  up  the  crown  of 
Poland,  Saxony  was  occupied  by  a  Sw^ish  army,  which  had 
to  be  supported  at  an  immense  expense. 
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Tbe  wus  and  extraVagance  of  the  elector-king,  who  regained 
the  Polish  crown  in  1709,  are  said  to  have  cost  Saxony  a  hundred 
million  thalers.  From  this  reign  dates  the  privy  coundl  {Cekeimes 
Kabinet),  which  lasted  till  1830.  The  caste  privileges  of  the 
estates  {SUitide)  were  increased  by  Augustus,  a  fact  which  tended 
to  alienate  them  more  from  the  people,  and  so  to  decrease  their 
power.  Jcrfiann  Friedrich  BOttger  made  his  famous  discovery 
in  1 7 10,  and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  was  begun  at  Meissen, 
and  in  this  reign  the  Moravian  Brethren  made  their  settlement 
at  Hermhut.  Frederick  Augustus  II.,  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  electorate  in  1733,  and  was  afterwards  elected  to  the 
throne  of  Polaad  as  Augustus  III.,  was  an  indolent  prince,  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  Count  Heinrich  von  Brtihl  {q.v.).  Under 
h»  iUH>mened  auspices  Saxony  sided  with  Prussia  in  the  First 
SHesiaa  War,  and  with  Austria  in  the  other  two.  It  gained 
nothing  in  the  first,  lost  much  in  the  second,  and  in  the  third, 
the  Seven  Years'  War  (i  756-1 763),  .suffered  renewed  miseries. 
The  country  was  deserted  by  its  king  and  his  minister,  who 
retired  to  Poland.  By  the  end  of  the  war  it  had  lost  90,000  men 
and  a  hundred  million  thalers;  its  coinage  was  debased  and  its 
trade  ruined;  and  the.  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  frantic 
disorder.  The  elector  died  seven  months  after  his  return  from 
Poland;  Briihl  died  twenty-three  days  later.  The  connexion 
with  Poland  was  now  at  an  end.  The  elector's  son  and  successor, 
Frederick  Christian,  survived  his  father  only  two  months, 
dying  also  in  1 763,  leaving  a  son,  Frederick  Augustus  III.,  a  boy 
of  thirteen.  Prince  Xaver,  the  elector's  uncle,  was  appointed 
guardian,  and  he  set  himself  to  the  work  of  healing  the  wounds 
of  the  country.  The  foundation  of  the  famous  school  of  mining 
at  Freiberg,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Saxon  breed  of  sheep  by 
the  importation  of  merino  sheep  from  Spain,  were  due  to  his  care. 

Frederick  assumed  the  government  in  1768,  and  in  his  long 
and  eventful  reign,  which  saw  the  electorate  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a  kingdom,  though  deprived  of  more  than  half  its 
area,  be  won  the  surname  of  the  Just.  As  he  was  the  first  king 
of  Saxony,  he  is  usually  styled  Frederick  Augustus  I.  The  first 
ten  years  of  his  active  reign  passed  in  peace  and  quiet;  agri- 
culture, manufactures  and  industries  were  fostered,  economical 
reforms  instituted,  and  the  heavy  public  debt  of  forty  million 
thalers  was  steadily  reduced.  In  1770  torture  was  aboh'shed. 
When  the  Bavarian  succession  fell  open  in  1777,  Frederick 
Augustus  joined  Prussia  in  protesting  against  the  absorption  of 
Bavaria  by  Austria,  and  Saxon  troops  took  part  in  the  bloodless 
"  potato- war."  The  elector  commuted  his  claims  in  right  of 
his  mother,  the  Bavarian  princess  Maria  Antonia,  for  six  million 
florins,  which  he  spent  chiefly  in  redeeming  Saxon  territory 
that  had  been  pawned  to  other  German  states.  When  Saxony 
joined  the  FUrstenbund  in  1785,  it  had  an  area  of  15,185  sq.  m. 
and  a  population  of  narly  2,000,000,  but  its  various  parts 
had  not  yet  been  combined  into  a  homogeneous  whole,  for 
the  two  Lusatias,  Querfurt,  Hennebcrg  and  the  ecclesiastical 
foundations  of  Kaumburg  and  Merseburg  had  each  a  separate 
diet  and  government,  independent  of  the  diet  of  the  electocate 
proper.  In  1791  Frederick  declined  the  crown  of  Poland, 
although  it  was  now  offered  as  hereditary  even  in  the  female 
line.  He  remembered  how  unfortunate  for  Saxony  the  former 
Polish  connexion  had  been,  and  he  mistrusted  the  attitude 
of  Russia  towards  the  proffered  kingdom.  Next  year  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  great  struggle  between  France  and  Germany. 
Frederick's  first  policy  was  one  of  selfish  abstention,  and  from 
1793  until  1796,  when  he  concluded  a  definite  treaty  of  neutrality 
with  France,  he  limited  his  contribution  to  the  war  to  the  bare 
contingent  due  from  him  as  a  prince  of  the  Empire.  When  war 
broke  out  in  1806  against  Napoleon,  22,000  Saxon  troops  shared 
the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at  Jena,  but  the  elector  immediately 
afterwards  snatched  at  Napoleon's  offer  of  neutrality,  and 
abandoned  his  former  ally.  At  the  peace  of  Posen  (nth 
December  x8o6)  Frederick  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Saxony, 
and  enter^  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  as  an  independent 
ioveieign,  promising  a  contingent  of  20,000  men  to  Napoleon. 

No  change  followed  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  new  kingdom, 
except  that  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  to  equal  privileges 


with  Prdtestants.  Its  foreign  policy  was  dictated  by  the  will 
of  Napoleon,  of  whose  irresistibility  the  king  was  too  easily 
convinced.  In  1807  his  submission  was  rewarded  with  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw  (to  which  Cracow  and  part  of  Galida  were 
added  in  1809)  and  the  district  of  Cottbus,  though  he  had  to 
surrender  some  of  his  former  territory  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Westphalia.  The  king  of  Saxony's  faith  in  Napoleon  was  shaken 
by  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign,  in  which  21,000 
Saxon  troops  had  shared;  when,  however,  the  allies  invaded 
Saxony  in  the  spring  of  18x3,  he  refused  to  declare  against 
Napoleon  and  fled  to  Prague,  though  he  withdrew  his  contingent 
from  the  French  army.  Whatever  misgivings  he  may  have 
had  wero,  however,  removed  by  Napoleon's  victory  at  Lfltzen 
(May  2,  1813),  and  the  Saxon  king  and  the  Saxon  army  were 
once  more  at  the  disposal  of  the  French.  After  the  battle  of 
Bautxen,  Napoleon's  headquarters  were  successively  at  Dresden 
and  Leipzig.  During  the  battle  of  Leipzig  in  October  1813,  the 
popular  Saxon  feeling  was  displayed  by  the  desertion  of  the 
Saxon  troops  to  the  side  of  the  allies.  Frederick  was  taken 
prisoner  in  Leipzig,  and  the  government  of  his  kingdom  was 
assumed  for  a  year  by  the  Russians.  Saxony  was  now  regarded 
as  a  conquered  coimtry.  Nothing  but  Austria's  vehement 
desire  to  keep  a  powerful  neighbour  at  a  distance  from  her 
boundaries  preserved  it  from  being  completely  annexed  By  the 
Prussians,  who  had  succeeded  the  Russians  in  the  government. 
At  the  congress  of  Vienna  the  claim  of  Prussia  to  annex  the  whole 
kingdom  was  supported  by  Russia,  and  opposed  by  Austria, 
France  and  Great  Britain,  the  question  all  but  leading  to  a 
complete  break-up  of  the  aUiance  (see  Vienna,  Congkess  of). 
As  it  was,  the  congress  assigned  the  northern  portion,  consisting 
of  7800  sq.  m.,  with  864,404  inhabitants^  to  Prussia,  leaving 
5790  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  of  1,182,744,  to  Frederick,  who 
was  permitted  to  retain  his  royal  title.  On  the  8th  of  June 
z8x5  King  Frederick  joined  the  new  German  Confederation. 

From  the  partition  in  1815  to  the  war  of  x866  the  history  of 
Saxony  is  mainly  a  narrative  of  the  slow  growth  of  constitutional- 
ism and  popular  liberty  within  its  limits.  Its  influence  on  the 
general  history  of  Europe  ceased  when  the  old  Empire  was 
dissolved.  In  the  new  German  Empire  it  is  too  completely 
overshadowed  by  Prussia  to  have  any  objective  importance 
by  itself.  Frederick  lived  twelve  years  after  the  division  of 
his  kingdom.  The  commercial  and  industrial  Interests  of  the 
country  continued  to  be  fostered,  but  only  a  few  of  the  most 
unavoidable  political  reforms  were  granted.  Religious  equality 
was  extended  to  the  Reformed  Church  in  x8z8,  and  the  separate 
diet  of  Upper  Lusatia  was  abolished.  Frederick  Augustus 
was  succeeded  in  1827  by  his  brother  Antony,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  people,  who  had  expecti^  a  more  liberal 
era  under  Prince  Frederick  Augustus,  the  king's  nephew.  Antony 
announced  his  intention  of  following  the  lines  laid  down  by  his 
predecessor  He  accorded  at  first  only  a  few  trifling  reforms, 
which  were  far  from  removing  the  popular  discontent,  while 
he  retained  the  unpopular  minister.  Count  Detlew  von  Einsiedel 
(1773^1861),  and  continued  the  encouragement  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  old  feudal  arrangement  of  the  diet,  with  its 
inconvenient  divisions,  was  retained,  and  the  privy  council 
continued  to  be  the  depository  of  power.  An  active  opposition 
began  to  make  itself  evident  in  the  diet  and  in  the  press,  and 
in  X830,  under  the  influence  of  the  July  revolution  in  Paris, 
riots  broke  out  in  Leipzig  and  Dresden.  Einsiedel  was  now 
dismissed.  Prince  Frederick  Augustus,  son  of  Maximilian,  who 
reigned  the  succession,  became  co-regent,  and  a  constitution 
was  promised.  After  consultation  with  the  diet  the  king  promul- 
gated, on  the  4th  of  September  1831,  a  new  constitution  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  present  government.  An  offer  from  Mctternich 
of  Austrian  arms  to  repress  the  discontent  by  force  had  been 
refused.  The  feudal  estates  were  replaced  by  two  chambers, 
largely  elective,  and  the'privy  council  by  a  responsible  ministry 
of  six  departments.  Bernhard  von  Lindcnau  was  the  head  of  the 
first  responsible  cabinet,  and  the  first  constitutional  assembly 
sat  from  the  37th  of  January  X833  till  the  30th  of  October 
X834. 
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While  Saxony's  political  liberty  was  thUs  enlarged,  its  com- 
merce and  credit  were  stimulated  by  its  adhesion  to  the  Prussian 
ZoUverein  and  by  the  construction  of  railways.  Antony  had 
died  in  2836,  and  Frederick  Augustus  II.  became  sole  king. 
Growing  interest  in  politics  produced  dissatisfaction  with  the 
compromise  of  1831,  and  the  Liberal  opposition  grew  in  numbers 
and  influence.  The  burning  questions  were  the  publicity  of 
legal  proceedings  and  the  freedom  of  the  press;  and  on  these 
the  government  sustained  its  first  crushing  defeat  in  the  lower 
chamber  in  1843.  In  1843  Lindenau  was  forced  by  the  action 
of  the  aristocratic  party  to  resign,  and  was  replaced  by  Julius 
Traugotte  von  K5nneritz  (i 792-1866), astatesman of  reactionary 
views.  This  increased  the  opposition  of  the  Liberal  middle 
classes  to  the  government.  Religious  considerations  arising 
out  of  the  attitude  of  the  government  towards  the  '*  German 
Catholics,"  and  a  new  constitution  for  the  Protestant  Church, 
began  to  mingle  with  pu/ely  poh'tical  questions,  and  Prince 
John,  as  the  supposed  head  of  the  Jesuit  party,  was  insulted 
at  a  review  of  the  communal  guards  at  Leipzig  in  1845.  The 
military  rashly  interfered,  and  several  innocent  spectators 
were  shot.  The  bitterness  which  this  occurrence  provoked  was 
intensified  by  a  political  reaction  which  was  initiated  about  the 
same  time  under  K5nneritz.  Warned  by  the  sympathy  excited 
in  Saxony  by  the  revolutionary  events  at  Paris  in  1848,  the  king 
dismissed  his  reactionary  ministry,  and  a  Liberal  cabinet  took 
its  place  in  March  1 848.  The  disputed  points  were  now  conceded 
to  the  country.  The  privileges  of  the  nobles  were  curtailed; 
the  administration  of  justice  was  put  on  a  better  footing; 
the  press  was  unshackled;  publicity  in  legal  proceedings  was 
granted;  trial  by  jury  was  introduced  for  some  special  cases; 
and  the  German  Catholics  were  recognized.  The  feudal  character 
of  the  first  chamber  was  abolished,  and  its  members  made  mainly 
elective  from  among  the  highest  tax-payers,  while  an  almost 
universal  suffrage  was  introduced  for  the  second  chamber. 
The  first  demand  of  the  overwhelmingly  democratic  diet  returned 
under  this  reform  bill  was  that  the  king  should  accept  the 
German  constitution  elaborated  by  the  Frankfort  parliament. 
Frederick,  alleging  the  danger  of  acting  without  the  concurrence 
of  Prussia,  refused,  and  dissolved  the  diet.  A  public  demonstra- 
tion at  Dresden  in  favour  of  the  Frankfort  constitution  was 
prohibited  as  illegal  on  the  2nd  of  May  x  849.  This  at  once  awoke 
the  popular  fury.  The  mob  seized  the  town  and  barricaded 
the  streets;  Dr^en  was  almost  destitute  of  troops;  and  the 
king  fled  to  the  Kdnigstein.  The  rebels  then  proceeded  to 
appoint  a  provisional  government,  consisting  of  Tzschimer^ 
Heubner  and  Todt,  though  the  true  leader  of  the  insurrection 
was  the  Russian  Bakunin.  Meanwhile  Prussian  troops  had 
arrived  to  aid  the  government,  and  after  two  days'  fierce  street 
fighting  the  rising  was  quelled.  The  bond  with  Prussia  now 
became  closer,  and  Frederick  entered  with  Prussia  and  Hanover 
into  the  temporary  "  alliance  of  the  three  kings."  He  was  not 
sincere,  however,  in  desiring  to  exclude  Austria,  and  in  1850 
accepted  the  invitation  of  that  power  to  send  deputies  to  the 
restored  federal  diet  at  Frankfort.  The  first  chamber  imme- 
diately protested  against  this  step,  and  refused  to  consider  the 
question  of  a  pressing  loan.  The  king  retorted  by  dissolving 
the  diet  and  summoning  the  old  estates  abolished  in  1848. 
When  a  quorum,  with  some  difficulty,  was  obtained,  another 
period  of  retrograde  legislation  set  in.  The  king  himself  was 
carried  away  with  the  reactionary  current,  and  the  people 
remained  for  the  time  indifferent.  Beust  became  minister  for 
both  home  and  foreign  affairs  in  1852,  and  under  his  guidance 
the  policy  of  Saxony  became  more  and  more  hostile  to  Prussia 
and  friendly  to  Austria. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  king,  by  a  fall  from  his  carriage  in 
Urol  in  1854,  left  the  throne  to  his  brother  John,  a  learned  and 
accomplished  prince,  whose  name  b  known  in  German  literature 
as  a  translator  and  annotator  of  Dante.  His  brother's  ministers 
kept  their  portfolios,  but  their  views  gradually  became  somewhat 
liberalized  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Beust,  however,  still 
retained  his  federalistic  and  philo-Austrian  views.  When  war 
was  declared  between  Prussia  and  Austria  ia  x866,  Saxony 


declined  the  former's  offer  of  neutrality,  and,  when  a  Pmssiaii 
force  crossed  the  border,  the  Saxon  army  under  the  king  and 
the  crown  prince  joined  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia.  The  entire 
kingdom,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Kdnigstein,  was 
occupied  by  the  Prussians.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  Saxony 
lost  no  territory,  but  had  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  ten  million 
thalers,  and  was  compeUed  to  enter  the  North  German 
Confederation. 

During  the  peace  negotiations  Beust  had  reagned  and  entered 
the  Austrian  service,  and  on  the  xsth  of  November  the  king 
in  his  speech  from  the  throne  announced  his  intention  of  being 
faithful  to  the  new  Confederation  as  he  had  been  to  the  oid. 
On  the  7th  of  February  1867  a  military  convention  was  signed 
with  Prussia  which,  while  leaving  to  Saxony  a  certain  control 
in  matters  of  administration,  placed  the  army  under  the  king 
of  Prussia;  from  the  ist  of  July  it  formed  the  XII.  army  corps 
of  the  North  German  Confederation  under  the  command  of 
Crown-Prince  Albert.  The  postal  and  telegraph  systems  were 
also  placed  under  the  control  of  Prussia,  and  the  representation 
of  the  Saxon  crown  at  foreign  courts  was  merged  in  that  of  the 
Confederation.  A  new  electoral  law  of  the  same  year  reformed 
the  Saxon  diet  by  abolishing  the  old  distinction  between  the 
various  "  estates "  and  lowering  the  qualification  for  the 
franchise;  the  result  was  a  Liberal  majority  in  the  Lower  House 
and  a  period  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  reform.  John  was 
succeeded  in  1873  by  his  elder  son  Albert  (x83a-i902)  who 
had  added  to  his  military  reputation  during  the  war  of  1870. 
Under  this  prince  the  course  of  politics  in  Saxony  presented 
little  of  general  interest,  except  perhaps  the  spread  of  the 
doctrines  of  Social  Democracy,  which  was  especially  remarkable 
in  Saxony.  The  number  of  Social  Democratic  delegates  in  a 
diet  of  80  members  rose  from  5  in  1885  to  14  in  1895.  So  alarming 
did  the  growth  appear,  that  the  other  parties  combined,  and  on 
the  28th  of  March  X896  a  new  electoral  law  was  passed,  introdu- 
cing indirect  election  and  a  franchise  based  on  a  triple  division 
of  classes  determined  by  the  amount  paid  in  direct  taxation. 
This  resulted  ini90i  in  the  complete  elimination  of  the  Socialists 
from  the  diet.  On  the  7th  of  June  X902  King  Albert  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  as  Ring  George.  The  most  con- 
spicuous event  of  his  reign  was  the  flight  in  De<%mber  1902 
of  the  crown-princess  Louise  with  a  M.  Giron,  who  had  been 
French  tutor  to  her  children,  which  resulted  in  a  grave  scandal 
and  a  divorce.  More  important,  however,  was  the  extraordinary 
situation  created  by  the  electoral  law  of  1896.  This  law  had  in 
effect  secured  the  misrepresentation  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  the  diet,  the  representation  of  the  country  population  at  the 
expense  of  that  of  the  towns,  of  the  interests  of  agriculture  as 
opposed  to  those  of  industry.  A  widespread  agitation  was  the 
outcome,  and  the  temper  of  the  people,  of  what  became  known 
as  the  "  Red  Kingdom,"  was  displayed  in  the  elections  of  1903 
to  the  German  imperial  parliament,  when,  under  the  system 
of  universal  suffrage,  of  23  members  returned  22  were  Social 
Democrats.  This  led  to  proposals  for  a  slight  modification  In 
the  franchise  for  the  Saxon  diet  (1904),  which  were  not  accepted. 
In  the  elections  of  1906,  however,  only  8  of  the  Social  Democrats 
succeeded  in  retaining  their  seats.  In  1907  the  govenmMnt 
announced  their  intention  of  modifying  the  electoral  system 
in  Saxony  by  the  adding  of  representation  for  certain  professions 
to  that  of  the  three  classes  of  the  electorate.  This  was,  however, 
far  from  satisfying  the  parties  of  the  extreme  Left,  and  the 
strength  of  Social  Democracy  in  Saxony  was  even  more  strikingly 
displayed  in  1909  when,  in  spite  of  plural  voting,  under  a  com- 
plicated franchise.  25  Socialist  members  were  returned  to  the 
Saxon  diet* 

King  George  died  on  the  tsth  of  October  1904  and  was  sac- 
ceeded  by  his  son  as  King  Frederick  Augustus  III. 

Tht  Saxon  Duchies.— Tht  political  history  of  the  parts  of  Saximy 
left  by  the  capitulation  of  Wittenberv  to  uie  Ernestine  line,  which 
occupy  the  region  now  generally  ityied  Thuringia  (Thikrinsea),  is 
mainly  a  recital  of  partitions,  reunions,  redivisions  and  fnan  com- 
binations of  territory  among  the  various  sons  of  the  succeasive  dokes. 
The  principle  of  pninogeniture  was  not  intrtxluced  until  the  end  6L 
the  17th  century,  so  max.  the  Protestant  Saxon  dynasty,  instead  d 
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bttilding  up  a  single  coai|M£t  kingdom  for  itadf,  has  split  into  four 
petty  duchies,  of  no  political  influence  whatever^  In  1^7  the  ex- 
elector  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  was  allowca  to  retain 
\yeiinar,  Jena,  Eisenach,  Gotha,  Henneberg  and  Saalfcld.  Altenbui^ 
and  a  few  other  districts  were  added  to  the  Ernestine  possessions  by 
the  treaty  of  Nauntbure  in  1^54,  and  other  additions  were  made  from 
other  sources.  John  Fredenck,  who  had  retained  and  transmitted 
to  his  descendants  the  title  of  duke  of  Saxony,  forbade  his  sons  to 
divide  their  inheritance;  but  his  wishes  were  respected  only  until 
after  the  death  of  hb  eldest  son  in  1565.  The  two  survivors  then 
founded  separate  juriadictionsat  Weimar  and  Coburg,  though  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  exchange  territories  every  three  vears.  In  i^ 
Saxe-Cobufig  gave  off  the  branch  Saxe-Eisenach;  and  in  1663  Saxie- 
Weimar  gave  sff  Saxe-Altenbuig,  the  elder  Weimar  line  ending  and 
the  younger  beginning  with  the  latter  date.  By  1638  Weimar  had 
absorbed  Doth  Cobure  and  Eisenach ;  Altenburg  remained  till  167a. 
John,  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  who  died  in  1605,  is  regarded^  as  the 
common  ancestor  of  the  present  Ernestine  lines.  In  1640  his  three 
surviving  sons  ruled  the  duchies  of  Weimar,  Eisenach  and  Gotha. 
Eisenach  fdl  in  in  1644  and  Altenburg  in  1673,  thus  leaving  the  dukes 
of  Saxe-Weimar  and  Saxe-Cotha  to  become  the  ancestors  of  the 
modem  ruling  houses.  Saxe- Weimar  was  still  repeatedly  divided; 
in  1668  a  Saxe-Marksuhl  appears,  and  about  167a  a  Saxe-Tena  and 
a  new  Saxe-Eisenach.  All  these,  however,  were  extinct  by  1741* 
and  their  possessions  returned  to  the  main  line^  which  had  adoptied 
the  principle  of  primogeniture  in  17 19. 

Saxe-Gotha  was  even  more  subdivided;  and  the  dimaz  was 
reached  abobt  1680,  when  Gotha,  Coburg,  Mdningcn,  Romhild, 
Eisenberg,  Hikiburgfaausen  and  Saalfeld  were  each  the  capital  of 
a  duchy.  By  the  beginning  of  1835  only  the  first  three  of  these  and 
HiUburghausen  remained,  the  lands  of  the  others  having  been 
divided  after  much  quarrelling.  In  that  year  the  Gotha  line  expired, 
and  a  general  redistribution  of  the  lands  of  the  **  Nexus  Gothanus,'* 
as  this  group  of  duchies  was  called,  was  arranged  on  the  lath  of 
NovemMr  1826.  The  duke  of  Hildbuivhausen  gave  up  his  lands 
entirely  for  Altenburg  and  became  duke  of  Saxe-Altenburg;  the 
duke  of  C<rf>un[  exchanged  Saalfeld  for  Gotha  and  became  duke  of 
Saxc-Cobufg-Gotha;  and  the  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen  received 
HiUbur^hattsen,  Saalfeld  and  some  other  territories,  and  added 
HiUbut]ghausen  to  hia  title.  The  existing  duchies  are  separately 
aotictxL 

The  chief  authority  for  the  early  history  of  Saxony  is  Widukind. 
whose  Res  testae  Saxcnicae  is  printed,  together  with  the  works  of 
other  chroniclers,  in  the  Monumtnta  Germanic  histoneat  Scriptares. 
Modem  authorities  areC.  W.  B6tumr,  CesekicktedssKurstaaUs  und 
K&Htgreschs  Sachsen,  new  ed.  by  T.  Flathe  (1867-1873) ;  Sturmhfifel. 
CescJnchte  dtr  sdcksischen  Lande  und  ihrer  Henuher  (Chemnitz, 
1897-189^;  and  Tutzschmann.  Atlas  ntr  Gesekickte  dtr  sdcksischen 
Lander  (Grimma,  1853).  Collections  which  may  be  consulted  are: 
Ctdex  diphmUuus  Saxomtae  repae  (Ldpiig,  1863-1879):  the  Arcki9 
fur  die  sdcksische  GesckickU,  edited  by  K.  von  Weber  (Leipzig,  1863- 
1879);  and  the  BiUiotkek  der  sdcksische  Geschichte  und  Lamdeskunde, 
edited  by  G.  Buchholz  (Leipzig.  1903).  See  also  Gbkmant:  BiUuh 
trapky,  and  the  articles  on  the  various  dukes,  electors  and  kings  of 
san>ny. 

SAXOMT  (Ger.  Pro9inzSackseH)tOoe  of  the  central  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  consists  mainly  of  what  was  formerly 
the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  which  was  ceded  to 
Prussia  in  181 5,  but  also  comprises  part  of  the  duchy  of  Magde- 
burg and  other  districts,  the  connexion  of  which  with  Prussia 
b  of  earlier  date.  The  area  of  the  province  is  975t  sq.  m.  It  is 
bounded  W.  by  Hesse-Nassau,  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  N.  by 
Hanover  and  Brandenburg,  E.  by  Brandenburg  and  Silesia,  and 
S.  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  small  Thuringian  states. 
It  is,  however^  very  irregular  in  form,  entirely  surrounding  puts 
of  Brunswick  and  the  Thuringian  states,  and  itself  possessing 
several  exclaves,  while  the  northern  portion  is  almost  severed 
from  the  southern  by  the  duchy  of  Anhalt« 

The  major  part  belongs  to  the  great  North-German  plain,  but  the 
western  and  south-western  distrurts  include  parts  of  the  Han,  with 
the  Bcocken,  its  highest  svmmit.  and  the  Thuringian  ForesL  About 
nine-tenths  of  Prussian  Saxony  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Elbe^  the 
chief  feeden  of  whk:h  within  the  province  are  the  Saale,  with  its 
tributary  the  Unstrut,  and  the  Mulde,  but  a  small  district  ca  the 
vest  drains  into  the  Weser.  ^         .  «       . 

Saxony  b  on  the  whole  the  roost  fertile  province  of  Prussia  and 
excels  all  the  others  in  its  produce  of  wheat  and  beetroot  for  sugar, 
but  the  nature  of  its  soQ  is  venr  unequal.  The  best  crop-produ- 
cing districts  lie  near  the  base  01  the  Hare  Mountains,  sucn  as  the 
"  Magdcborger  Bdcde  "  (between  Magdeburg  and  the  Saale)  and  the 
"  Goklene  Aue,"  and  rich  pasture  lands  occur  in  the  river  valleys, 
but  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Altmark,  in  the  north  part  of  the  province, 
yield  but  a  scanty  return.  ....... 

Of  the  total  area  61  %  is  occupied  by  arable  land,  8  %  by  meadows 
and  pastures  and  ai  %  by  forests.  Wheat  and  rye  are  exported  in 
conskterable  qoantittes.  The  beetroot  for  sugar  is  grown  chiefly  in 
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the  district  to  the  north  of  the  Han,  as  far  as  the  Ohre,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saale;  and  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  is  neariy  as 
much  as  that  of  all  the  rest  of  Prus^  together.  Flax,  hops  and  oil- 
seeds are  also  cultivated,  and  large  quantities  of  excellent  fruit  are 
grown  at  the  foot  of  the  Han  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Unstrut  and 
the  Saale.  The  market-gardening  of  Erfurt  and  Quedlinburg  is  well 
known  throughout  Germany.  The  province  is  comparatively  poor  in 
timber,,  though  there  are  some  fine  forests  in  the  Han  and  ouer  hilly 
districts^  Cattle-rearii^  is  carried  on  with  success  in  the  river  valle>'s, 
and  more  goats  are  met  with  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Prussia. 

The  principal  underground  wealth  of  Prussian  Saxony  consists  of 
its  salt  and  iU  brown  coai,  at  both  of  which  it  possesses  larger  stores 
than  any  other  part  of  the  German  empire.  The  chief  rock-salt 
mines  and  brine  springs  are  at  Stassfurt,  SchOnebeck  and  Halle. 
The  brown  coal  region  extends  from  Oschersleben  by  Kalbe  to 
WeissenfcU;  it  is  also  found  in  the  neiahbourhood  of  Aschersleben, 
Bitterfeld  and  Wittenbo]^.  Prussian  Saxony  also  possesses  three- 
fourths  of  the  wealth  of  Germany  in  copper.  The  copper  mines  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  Han  district.  The  other  mineral  resources  in- 
clude silver  (one-third  of  the  total  Cverman  yield),  pit-coal,  p>^rites. 
alum,  plaster  of  Paris,  aulphur,  alabaster  and  several  varieties  ot 
good  building-stone.    Numerous  mineral  springs  occur  in  the  Han; 

In  addition  to  the  production  of  sugar  the  most  important 
industries  are  the  manufactureaof  cloth,  leather,  iron  and  sted  wares, 
chiefly  at  Erfurt,  Suhl  and  SOmmerda;  spirits  at  Nordhausen, 
chemicals  at  Starafurt  and  SchAnebeck,  ana  starch.  Beer  is  also 
brewed  extensively.  Trade  is  facilitated  by  the  Kreat  waterway  of 
the  Elbe  as  well  as  by  a  complete  system  of  railways.  The  chief 
articles  are  wool,  grain,  sugar,  salt,  lignite  and  the  principal  manu- 
factured products  named  above. 

The  population  of  the  province  of  Saxony  in  1905  was  3,979,9  2 1 , 
an  average  of  305  persons  to  the  square  mile;  they  were  almost 
equally  divided  between  urban  population  and  ruraL  There 
were  3,730,098  Protestants,  330,860  Roman  Catholics  and 
8050  Jews.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  unmixed  German 
stock,  but  many  of  those  In  the  east  part  have  Wendish  blood 
in  their  veins. 

Prussian  Saxony  Is  divided  into  the  three  government 
districts  of  Magdeburg,  Merseboxg  and  Erfurt.  The  principal 
towns  are  Magdeburg,  Halle,  Erfurt,  Halberstadt,  Nordhausen, 
MOhlhausen,  Aschersleben,  Weissenfels  and  Zeitz.  Magdeburg 
is  the  headquarters  of  an  army  corps.  The  provincial  chambers 
meet  at  MerBeburg.  The  province  sends  twenty  members  to 
the  Reichstag  and  thirty-eigjit  to  the  Prussian  Abgeordnetenhaus 
(house  of  representatives).  Magdeburg  is  the  seat  of  an  Evangeli- 
cal consistory;  the  Roman  Catholics  belong  to  the  diocese  of 
Paderbom*  The  university 'of  Halle  holds  high  rank  among 
German  seats  of  learning. 

See  the  Bandhuch  der  Prcmnw  Sachsen  (Magdeburg,  1900) ;  and 
Jacobs,  Geschichte  der  in  der  preussischen  Pronns  Sachsen  vereinigten 
Ce^iete  (Ck>tha,  1884). 

8AX0PH0NB  (Ger.  Saxophon,  ItaL  sassofone),  a  modem 
hybrid  musical  instrument  invented  by  Adolphe  Sax,  having  the 
clarinet  mouthpiece  with  single  reed  applied  to  a  conical  brass 
tube.  In  general  appearance  the  saxophone  resembles  the  bass 
clarinet,  but  the  tube  of  the  latter  is  cylindrical  and  of  wood; 
both  instruments  are  doubled  up  near  the  bell,  which  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  flower  of  the  gloxinia.  The  mouthpiece  in 
both  is  fixed  to  a  serpentine  tube  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
bore.  On  the  saxophone,  owing  to  its  conical  bore,  the  produc- 
tion of  sound  materially  diflfers  from  that  of  the  clarinet,  and 
resembles  that  of  the  oboe.  The  reed  mouthpiece  in  combination 
with  a  conical  tube  allows  the  performer  to  give  the  ordinary 
harmonic  series  unbroken,  which  means  in  practice  that  the 
octave  or  second  member  of  the  harmonic  series  is  first  overblown 
when  the  pressure  of  the  breath  and  the  tension  of  the  lips  on 
the  reed  are  proportionally  increased.  The  saxophone  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  class  known  as  octave  instruments.  The  fimda- 
mental  note  given  out  by  the  tube  when  the  lateral  holes  are 
rlosed  is  that  of  an  <^n  organ  pipe  of  the  same  length,  whereas 
when,  as  in  the  clarinet  family,  the  reed  mouthpiece  is  combined 
with  a  cylindrical  bore,  the  tube  behaves  as  though  it  were 
closed  at  one  end,  and  its  notes  are  an  octave  lower  in  pitch. 
Hence  the  bass  clarinet  to  give  the  same  note  as  a  bass  saxophone 
would  need  to  be  only  half  as  long.  The  closed  pipe,  moreover, 
can  only  overblow  the  uneven  numbers  of  the  harmonic  series, 
and  therefore  first  gives  the  x  3th  instead  of  the  octave,  which 
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•;  d  potitiqur,  in  which 
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Military  School  of  Mu<ie  at  Koeiler  Kali.  (K.  S.) 

BAY.  JEAN  BAFTISTE  (1767-1831),  F«nch  economist,  was 
botn  at  Lyons  on  the  jth  of  Januaiy  1767.  His  fathtt,  Jran 
Elienne  Say,  ■was  of  a  Protestant  family  which  had  orij^nally 
~  beloTkged  to  Ntmes,  but  had  removed  lo  Geneva  for  some  time 
in  consequence  of  the  levocalion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Youdg 
Say  »as  intended  to  follow  a  commercial  career,  and  was  sent, 
with  his  brother  Horace,  to  England,  and  Uvcd  first  at  Croydon, 
in  the  house  of  a  merchant,  lo  whom  he  acted  as  clerk,  and 
afterwards  in  London,  where  he  was  in  (be  service  of  mother 
employer.    When,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  returned  to 

directed  by  E.  Clavjjte,  afterwards  known  in  politics.  Clivieie 
called  his  attention  to  the  Weidlk  0/  Hitiims.  and  the  study  of 
that  work  revealed  to  him  his  vocation.  His  Erst  literary 
attempt  was  a  pamphlet  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  published- 
in  1789.  He  worked  under  Mirabeau  on  the  Ccurricr  dc  Prmtna. 
In  1701  he  took  part  as  a  volunteer  in  the  caotpiiign  of  Cham- 
pagne; in  ijoj  he  assumed,  in  conformity  with  the  Revolu- 
tioiury  fashion,  the  pre-najne  of  AuUui,  and  became  secretary 
to  Claviire,  then  finance  minislet.  He  manied  in  1703  Mile 
Deloche,  daughter  of  a  former  azocul  an  nornfil;  the  young  pair 

tionoflheissignals.     From  1794  to  jSoo  Say  edited*  periodical 


to  resign.  He  then  lumed  to  inr 
pUTsuiii,  and,  having  nude  himself  acquainted  with  Ihe  pi 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  founded  at  Auchy,  in  the 
Calais,  a  spinning-mill  which  employed  four  or  five  h 
persons,  principally  women  and  thildten.  He  devol 
leisure  to  the  improvement  of  his  economic  treatise,  whi 
for  some  time  been  out  of  print,  but  which  Ihe  censors 
not  permit  him  to  republish;  and  in  ]Si4  he  availed 
(to  use  his  own  words)  of  the  sort  of  liheny  arising  fi^ 
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of  the  Seine,  but  found  il  necessary  10 
on  the  15U1  of  November  1831. 

Say  was  eHenlially  a  propannditl,  ikh  an  orisinaUr.  His  crtat 
•ervice  to  nunkind  lay  in  (helact  (hat  he  diucminated  througLui 
liurope  by  means  of  the  French  language,  and  popularired  by  bis 
dear  and  easy  Myle,  the  econon^  doclrinn  of  Adam  Smiib.  ll 
is  true  (ha(  hts  French  |BDCgyiisti  (and  he  is  not  himsetf  free  from 
censure  on  this  kor)  are  un|uit  in  their  eKinute  of  Smith  «>  aa 
eipoeitor  and  extol  too  highly  the  neiits  of  Say.  On  the  ule  of  the 
pliilosDiihy  of  """ ■■■"  "■" " -  -'I 
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luid.  aa,  t.g.,  the  advantages  derived  frrnn  medical  attendance,  or 
from  a  hir»i  houte  or  from  a  beautiful  view.  But  in  working  out. 
the  coosequences  ol  thu  view  Say  is  not  free  from  obacurities  and 
inconsistetK^es;  and  by^  his  comprehension  of  these  imniaterial  pro* 
ducts  within  the  domain  of  economics  he  is  confirmed  in  the  error 
of  regarding  that  science  as  filling  the  whole  sphere  which  really 
belongs  to  sociology.  His  "  th6orie  des  d£bouch&  "  amounts  to 
this,  that,  products  being,  in  last  analysis,  purchased  only  with 
products,  the  extent  of  the  markets  (or  outlets)  for  home  products 
»  proportional  to  the  ciuantity  of  foreign  productions;  when  the 
sale  ot  any  commodity  u  dull,  it  is  because  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
number,  or  rather  value,  of  other  commodities  produced  with  which 
it  could  be  purchased.  Another  proposition  on  which  Say  insists 
is  that  every  value  is  consumed  and  is  created  only  to  be  consumed. 
Values  can  therefore  be  accumulated  only  by  bemg  reproduced  in 
the  course  or,  as  often  happens,  by  the  very  act  of  consumption; 
hence  his  distinction  between  reproductive  and  unproductive  con- 
sumption. We  find  in  him  other  corrections  or  new  presentations  of 
views  previously  accepted,  and  some  useful  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  nomenclature. 

bay's  writings  occupy  vols.  ix.-xii.  of  Gulllaumin's  CcUulion  des 
principaux  icoHcmisUx.  Among  them  are,  in  addition  to  those 
alreaciy  mentioned,  CaUckisme  d'iconomie  politique  (1815);  Petit 
Volume  amienantqitdques  apercus  des  hommes  el  ae  la  sociiU,  lettres 
i  MeJtkus  surdifferens  sujas  d'iconomie  politique  (1820);  Epitomi 
des  principes  de  Vfamomie  politique  (1831).  A  volume  of  Milanges 
et  correspondance  was  published  po^umously  by  Charles  Comtc, 
author  of  the  Traiti  de  UgislatioH,  who  was  his  son>in-law.  To 
the  above  must  be  added  an  edition  of  Storch's  Cours  d'iconomie 
poUtique,  which  Say  published  in  1823  without  Storch's  authoriza* 
tion,  with  notes  embodying  a  "  critique  amdre  et  virulente,"  a  pro- 
ceeding which  Storch  justly  resented. 

The  last  edition  of  the  Traiti  d'iconomie  Politique  which  appeared 
during  the  life  of  the  author  was  the  5th  (1826);  the  6th,  wit|i  the 
author's  final  corrections,  was  edited  by  the  eldest  son,  Horace  Emile 
Say,  himself  known  as  an  economist,  in  1846.  The  work  was  trans- 
lated into  English  "  from  the  4th  edition  of  the  French  "  by  C.  R. 
Prinsep  (183 1),  into  German  by  Ludwig  Hcinrich  von  Jakob  (1807) 
and  by  C.  Ed.  Morstadt  f  1818  and  1830J,  and,  as  Say  himself  informs 
OS,  into  Spanish  by  Jos6  Qucypo.  The  Cours  d'iconomie  politique 
prvtique,  from  which  Morstaat  had  given  extracts,  was  translated 
mto  German  by  Max  Stimer  (184^).  The  Catichisme  and  the  Petit 
Volume  have  also  been  translated  into  several  European  lan^:uages. 
An  EoeUsb  version  of  the  Lettres  d  Malthus  appears  in  vol.  xvit.  of  the 
PomtMeUer  (1821).  See  also  Jean  BaptisU  Say,  by  A.  Liesse  (Paris, 
1901).  (J.  K.  I.) 

SA7,[JBAH  BAPnSTE]  l£ON  (1826-1896),  French  statesman 
and  economist,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  6tb  of  June  1826. 
The  famQy  was  a  most  remarkable  one.  His  grandfather 
Jean  Baptiste  Say  {q.v.)  was  a  well-known  economist.  His 
brother  Louis  Augusts  Say  (1774-1840),  director  of  a  sugar 
refinery  at  Nantes,  wrote  several  books  against  his  theories. 
His  son  Horace  £iul£  Say  (i  794*1860),  the  father  of  L^on 
Say,  was  educated  at  Geneva,  and  had  travelled  in  America 
before  establishing  himself  in  business  in  Paris,  where  he  became 
presicknt  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1848.  His  careful 
investigations  into  the  condition  of  industry  at  Paris  gained 
for  him  a  seat  in  the  Academy  of  political  and  moral  sciences, 

1857. 

L£on  Say  thus  inherited  zeal  for  economic  studies,  of  which 
he  gave  proof  by  publishing  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  a  brief 
Histoire  de  la  caisse  d*escompte.  He  was  at  first  destined  for 
the  Jaw,  next  entered  a  bank,  and  finally  obtained  a  post  in 
the  administration  of  the  Chemin  de  fer  du  Nord.  Meanwhile 
he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Journal  des  dihats, 
where  he  established  his  reputation  by  a  series  of  brilliant 
attacks  on  the  financial  administration  of  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine,  Haussmann.  He  displayed  talent  for  interesting  popular 
audiences  in  economic  questions.  His  sympathies,  like  those 
of  his  grandfather,  were  with  the  British  school  of  economists ; 
be  was.  indeed,  the  hereditary  defender  of  free-trade  principles 
in  France.  He  had,  moreover,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  English  language  and  institutions,  and  translated  into  French 
Coscfaen*5  Theory  of  Foreign  Exchanges.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  France.  Elected  to 
the  Assembly  of  1871  by  the  departments  of  Seine  and  Seine- 
et-Oise.  he  adopted  the  former,  and  took  his  scat  among  the 
Moderate  Liberals,  to  whose  principles  he  adhered  throughout 
bis  life.  He  was  immediately  chosen  as  reporter  of  the  com- 
missioa  on  the  state  of  the  national  finances,  and  in  this  capacity 


prepared  two  elaborate  statements.    Thiers,  thou^  opposing 
their  pubUcation  on  grounds  of  public  expediency,  was  much 
struck  by  the  ability  displayed  in  them,  and  on  the  5th  of  June 
appointed  Say  prefect  of  the  Seine.    The  fall  of  the  empire, 
the  siege  of  Paris,  and  the  Commune  had  reduced  the  administra- 
tion of  the  capital  to  chaos,  and  the  task  of  reconstruction 
severely  tried  the  new  prefect's  power  of  organization.    This 
was,  however,  a  gift  with  which  he  was  pre-eminently  endowed; 
and  he  only  quitted  his  post  to  assume,  in  December  1872,  the 
ministry  of  finance — a  remarkable  tribute  to  his  abilities  from 
Thiers,  who  himself  held  strongly  protectionist  views.    In  all 
other  respects  Say  regarded  himself  as  the  disdple  of  Thiers, 
who,  in  his  last  public  utterance,  designated  Say  as  one  of  the 
younger  men  who  would  carry  on  his  work.    He  fell  from  office 
with  Thiers  on  the  24th  of  May  1873,  and  was  elected  president 
of  the  Left  Centre  group,  as  whose  candidate  he  unsuccessfully 
contested  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber  with  Buffet.    In 
spite  of  their  divergence  of  views,  he  consented,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  President  MacMahon,  to  take  office  in  March  1875 
in  the  Buffet  Cabinet;  but  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  premier 
led  to  a  dispute  between  him  and  Say  both  in  the  press  and  in 
the  constituencies,  and  brought  about   Buffet's  resignation. 
Say  continued  to  hold  the  ministry  of  finance  under  Dufaure 
and  Jules  Simon,  and  again  in  the  Dufaure  ministry  of  December 
1877,  and  its  successor,  the  Waddington  ministry,  till  December 
1879.    During  this  long 'period,  in  which  he  was  practically 
the  autocratic  ruler  of  the  French  finances,  he  bad  first  to  com- 
plete the  payment  of  the  war  indemnity — ^an  operation  which, 
thanks  largely  to  his  consummate  knowledge  of  foreign  exchanges, 
was  effected  long  before  the  prescribed  time.    It  was  at  a  con- 
ference held  between  Say,  Gambetta  and  M.  de  Freycinet  in 
1878  that  the  great  scheme  of  pubUc  works  introduced  by  the 
latter  was  adopted.    Say's  general   financial   policy   was   to 
ameliorate  the  incidence  of  taxation.    As  a  pendant  to  his 
free-trade  prindples,  he  believed  that  the  surest  way  of  enriching 
the  country,  and  therefore  the  Treasury,  was  to  remove  all 
restrictions  on  internal  commerce.    He  accordingly  reduced  the 
rate  of  postage,  repealed  the  duties  on  many  articles  of  prime 
utility,  such  as  paper,  and  fought  strongly,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, against  the  system  of  octrois.    On  the  30th  of  April  1880 
he  accepted  the  post  of  ambassador  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  England, 
but  the  presidency  of  the  Senate  falling  vacant,  he  was  elected 
to  it  on  the  25th  of  May,  having  meanwhile  secured  a  pre- 
liminary understanding,  the  most  important  feature  of  which 
was  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  cheaper  class  of  French  wines. 
In  January  1882  he  became  minister  of  finance  in  the  Freycinet 
Cabinet,  which  was  defeated  in  the  following  July  on  the  Egjrptian 
question.    Say's  influence  over  the  rising  generation  grew  less ; 
his  "  academic  Liberab'sm  "  was  regarded  as  old-fashioned ; 
Socialism,  which  he  never  ceased  to  attack,  obtained  even  greater 
power,  and  free-trade  was  discarded  in  favour  of  M.  M^line's 
policy  of  protection,  against  which  Say  vainly  organized  the 
Ligue  conire  le  renchirissement  du  pain.    He  had,  however,  a 
large  share  in  the  successful  opposition  to  the  income-tax,  which 
he  considered  likely  to  discourage  individual  effort  and  thrift. 
In  1889  he  quitted  th6  Senate  to  enter  the  CHiamber  as  member 
for  Pau,  in  the  belief  that  his  efforts  for  Liberalism  were  more 
urgently  needed   in   the  popular  Assembly.    Throughout  his 
career  he  was  indefatigable  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  lecturer 
on  economics,  and  in  both  capacities  exerted  a  far  wider  influence 
than  in  parliament.    Special  mention  must  be  made  of  his  work, 
as  editor  and  contributor,  on  the  Dictionnaire  des  finances  and 
Nouveau  Dictionnaire  d'iconomie  politique.    His  style  was  easy 
and  lucid,  and  he  was  often  employed  in  drawing  up  important 
official  documents,  such  as  the  famous  presidential  message  of 
December  1877.    He  was  for  many  years  the  most  prominent 
member  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques, 
and    in    1886    succeeded    to    Edmond   About's  scat   in    the 
Acad6mie  Fran?aise.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  21st  of  April 
1896.    A  selection  of  his  most  important  writings  and  speeches 
has  since  been  published  in  four  volumes  under  the  title  of 
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Lts  Finances  de  la  Prance  sous  la  troisUme  ripublique  (1898- 
1901). 

See  Geonres  Michel,  LSan  Say  fParis.  i8m):  Georees  PSoot.  Lion 
Say,  notiu  Mstorique  (Paris,  1901),  with  a  SiUiograpby. 

SAY,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Niger  in  13"  4' 
N.  and  2^  30'  E.,  in  the  French  colony  of  Upper  Senegal  and 
Niger.  In  the  agreement  of  1890  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  for  the  ddimitation  of  their  respective  spheres  of  in- 
fluence in  West  Africa,  Say  was  taken  as  the  western  end  of  an 
imaginary  line  which  ran  eastward  to  Bamia  on  Lake  Chad. 
To  the  north  the  "  light  soil "  of  the  Sahara— a  phrase  used 
by  Lord  Salisbury  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  agreement 
in  the  House  of  Lords — was  recognized  as  French;  to  the  south 
the  Sokoto  empire  (northern  Nigeria)  fell  to  Great  Britain. 
By  the  convention  of  1898  Say,  however,  and  a  considerable 
tract  of  territory  south  and  east  of  the  town  were  ceded  to  France. 
(See  AniCA,  §  5.) 

SATAD,  a  descendant  of  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet, 
by  Fatima,  Mahomet's  daughter.  Many  of  the  Pathan  tribes 
in  the  Nortb-West  Frontier  Province  of  India,  such  as  the  Bangash 
of  Kohat  and  the  Mishwanisof  theHazara  bordet,  claim  Sayad 
origin.  The  apostles  who  completed  the  conversion  of  the 
Pathans  to  Islam  were  called  Sayads  if  they  came  from  the 
west,  and  Sheikhs  if  they  came  from  the  east;  hence  doubtless 
many  false  claims  to  Sayad  origin.  In  Afghanistan  the  Sayads 
iiave  much  of  the  commerce  in  their  hands,  as  their  holy  character 
allows  them  to  pass  unharmed  where  other  Pathans  would  be 
murdered. 

The  Sayads  gave  a  short-lived  djmasty  to  India,  which  reigned 
at  Ddhi  during  the  first  half  of  the  zsth  century.  Their  name 
again  figures  in  Indian  history  at  the  break  up  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  when  two  Sayad  brothers  created  and  dethroned 
empero;^  at  their  will  (1714-1730).  In  190X  the  total  number 
of  Sayads  in  all  India  was  returned  at  x, 339,7 34-  They  include 
many  well-known  and  influential  families.  The  first  Mahom- 
medan  appointed  to  the  Council  of  India  and  the  first  appointed 
to  the  Privy  Council  were  both  Sayads. 

gATAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  of  Asia,  forming  the  eastern 
continuation  of  the  Sailughem  or  Altai  range,  stretching  from 
89*  £.  to  xo6^  £.  Orographically  they  are  the  N.  border-ridge 
of  the  plateau  of  N.W.  Mongolia,  and  separate  that  region  from 
Siberia.  The  geology  is  imperfectly  known.  While  the  general 
elevation  is  7000  to  9000  ft.,  the  individual  peaks,  consisting 
largely  of  granites  and  metamorphic  slates,  reach  altitudes  of 
xo,oooft.  and  x  1,4  50  ft.,  e.g.  in  MunkoSardyk;  while  the  principal 
passes  lie  6000  to  7500  ft.  above  the  sea,  e.g.  Muztagh  7480  ft., 
Mongol  6500  ft.,  Tenghyz  7480  ft.  and  Obo-sarym  6100  ft.  In  93° 
E.  the  system  is  pierced  by  the  Bel-kem  or  upper  Yenisei,  and 
in  xod",  at  its  eastern  extremity,  it  terminates  above  the  depression 
of  the  Selenga-Orkbon  valley.  From  the  Mongolian  plateau 
the  ascent  is  on  the  whole  gentle,  but  from  the  plains  of  Siberia 
it  is  much  steeper,  despite  the  fact  that  the  range  is  masked 
by  a  broad  belt  of  subsidiary  ranges  of  an  Alpine  character, 
e.g.  the  Usinsk,  Oya,  Tunka,  Ritoi  and  Byelaya  ranges.  Between 
the  breach  of  the  Yenisei  and  the  Kosso-gol  (lake)  in  xoo"  30' 
£.  the  system  bears  also  the  name  of  Yer^iik-taiga.  The  flora 
is  on  the  whole  poor,  although  the  higher  regions  carry  good 
forests  of  larch,  pitch  pine,  cedar,  birch  and  alder,  with  rhodo- 
dendrons and  species  of  Berberis  and  Ribes,  Lichens  and  mosses 
clothe  many  of  the  boulders  that  are  scattered  over  the  upper 
slopes. 

SAYBROOK,  a  township  of  Middlesex  county,  Connecticut, 
U.S.A.,  at  the  mouth  and  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  about  too  m.  E.N.E.  of  New  York  City  and  about  40  m. 
S.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  (1900)  1634;  (X910)  1907.  The  post  office 
of  the  township  is  named  Deep  River.  Mainly  confined  to 
Saybrook  Point,  jutting  out  into  the  river,  is  the  township  of  Old 
Saybrook  (pop.  in  X910,  xsi6),  separated  from  the  township  of 
Saybrook  in  X852,  but  actueJly  the  mother  colony;  its  post 
village  is  called  Saybrook.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  railway,  the  Valley  branch  of  which  here 
separates  from  the  Shore  Line  branch.    It  is  a  beautiful  place. 


with  several  old  buildings,  notably  the  Hart  mansion  built  about 
1783  by  Captain  Elisha  Hart,  whose  seven  daughters  here  enter- 
tained Washington  Irving,  J.  R.  Drake  and  Fitz-Greenc  Halleck. 
Com.  Isaac  Hull  and  his  nephew  Joseph  Bartine  Hull  married 
two  of  the  daughters,  and  the  younger  of  these  in  1874  left 
the  house  to  the  township  of  Old  Saybrook,  which  refused  the 
gift.  Fenwick  (pop.  in  X910, 34),  the  smallest  borou^  in  the 
state,  is  a  part  of  Old  Saybrook  township,  in  which  there  are 
summer*  residences.  The  first  settlement  was  made  on  Saybrook 
Point  late  in  1635  by  John  Winthrop,  commissioned  governor 
for  one  year  by  the  company  of  which  the  principal  shanholdcis 
were  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  Lord  Brooke,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall, 
John  Pym  and  John  Hampden,  and  which  had  a  grant  from  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  The  English  settlers  forestalled  the  Dutch, 
who  attempted  to  land  here  in  November.  A  palisade  was  built 
across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  neck  of  the  point  by  Lion 
Gardiner,  who  built  a  fort  (burned  in  1647)  and  planned  a 
settlement,  to  which  for  a  time  it  was  thought  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele,  Lord  Brooke,  John  Hampden,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  other 
independents  would  immigrate.  Gardiner  called  the  place 
Saybrook  from  the  names  of  its  principal  proprietors.  He  had 
practical  control  until  1639,  when  he  was  displaced  by  George 
Fenwick  (d.  1657),  whose  wife,  called  Lady  Fenwick  (she  was 
the  widow  of  Sir  John  Botelier),  died  here  in  X646,  and  who  in 
1644  sold '  to  Coimecticut  the  proprietors'  rights. 

In  1646  the  First  Church  of  Christ  was  organized ;  a  diardi  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1647,  and  in  1680-1681  another,  in  which  in 
September  1708,  at  the  call  of  the  General  Assembly,  met  a  Comtc- 

{;ational  Synod  of  16  members  which  reaffirmed  the  Savoy  Con- 
ession  of  Faith  arid  the  Heads  of  Agreement  adopted  in  England  in 
1 69 1  by  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians,  and  drew  up  the 
Saybrook  Platform  of  diadpline.  providing  for  the  pcxMnotioo  of 
harmony  and  order,  the  regular  introduction  of  candidates  into  the 
ministry  and  the  establishment  of  associations  and  consociatioiis,  the 
latter  being  tribunals  with  final  and  appellate  jurisdiction.  This 
platform  was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  churches 
organized  under  it  were  declared  to  be  established  by  law.  This 
establishment  continued  in  full  force  until  1784.  A  granite  boulder 
(1901^  marks  the  rite  of  the  first  home  of  Yale  University,  established 
here  in  170X  as  the  Collegiate  School  of  Connecticut;  until  1716, 
when  it  was  removed  to  New  Haven,  most  of  the  school's  comroence- 
ments  were  held  here  and  all  its  exercises  after  17^07-1708,  before 
which  time  most  of  the  actual  teaching  was  done  in  KiUiogworth, 
now  Clinton,  Connecticut.  Saybrook  was  the  home  of  David 
Bushnell  (i742-i8z4(),  who  devised  in  1776  a  submarine  tor|iedo  and 
a  tortoise-snaped  diving  boatg  the  "  American  Tartle,"  which  were 
tried  without  success  against  the  British  in  the  War  of  American 
Independence. 

The  original  township  of  Saybrook  contained  the  present  town- 
ships of  Old  Saybrook,  Wcstbrook  (1840),  Essex  (1854.  Uken  from 
Ola  SaybnN>k),  Saybrook  and  Chester  (1836).  and,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  nver,  parts  of  the  pment  Lyme  (1665).  Old  Lyme  (1855,  from 
Lyme),  and  East  Lyme  U839,  from  Lyme  and  Waterford). 

SAYCE,  ARCHIBALD  HENRY  (1846-  ),  British  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Shirehampton  on  the  25th  of  September  1846,  son 
of  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Sayce,  vicar  of  Caldicot.  He  was  educated 
at  Bath,  and  at  (^een's  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
fellow  in  1869.  In  1891  he  was  dected  professor  of  Assyriology 
at  Oxford.  He  threw  his  whole  energies  into  the  study  of  biblical 
and  other  Oriental  subjects,  and  though  his  conclusions  have 
in  a  number  of  cases  been  considerably  modified  {e.g.  in  chron- 
ology and  transliteration)  by  the  work  of  other  scholars  (see, 
e.g.  Babylonia  and  Assyria)  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate 
his  services  to  Oriental  scholarship.  He  travelled  widely  in  the 
East  and  continued  in  later  life  annual  trips  up  the  NQe.  An 
interesting  example  of  the  importance  of  his  pioneer  work  is  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to  revert  to  the  views 
which  he  advanced  on  the  question  of  the  Hittites  in  his  early 
Oxford  lectures.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament 
Revision  Company  in  X874-X884;  deputy  professor  of  com- 
parative philology  in  Oxford  1876-1890;  Hibbert  Lecturer 
1887;  Gifford  Lecturer  190&-X903. 

iThe  sale  was  probably  illcsal  as  it  was  never  confirmed:  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  eari  of  Warwick  had  ever  had  title  to  the  land 
to  convey  to  the  company  of  which  Fenwick  was  agent.  For  a 
conjectural  explanation  of  the  history  of  the  Warwick  patent  see 
Forrest  Morgan,  "  The  Solution  of  an  Old  Historic  Mystery,"  in  the 
Magasine  i^  History  for  July.  August,  September  and  Oaober  1909. 
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SATS  Ain)IBLB,VILUJUfnEin(ES.  1ST  ViscoDHT  (isS: 
Mil),  wu  the  only  un  of  Richud  riennu,  ;Ih  Baroo  Siyean 
5de,Ai]d'wi3  doccDded  fromJuncaFiemufl^  Lord  54y«  and  Self 
who  wu  lord  cbunbcilain  aod  loid  tieuuKr  under  Henry  V! 
■od  >u  bchevled  by  the  rebtis  ania  Jack  Cade  on  the  4lh  a( 
July  1450L  Bon  on  the  iSlh  of  May  1581  Ficnnci,  like  many  of 
bis  funQy,  wai  educated  at  New  College,  Odocd ;  he  Hicceedct 
to  hit  father*!  barony  in  i£ij,  and  la  pailiameat  opposed  Ihi 
policy  of  Jamej  I.,  undergoing  a  brief  Impriionnient  (orobjecting 
to  a  benevolence  in  tfAi;  and  he  ibowed  great  animus  lOHaida 
Lord  Bacon.  In  itn,  owing  piob^bly  Ig  hii  temporary  fricnd- 
■hip  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  be  wm  advanced  to  the  rank 

cady  pailiamenta  of  Charles  I.  champion  of  thepopularcauK) 
and  wai  in  Clarendon's  vords  "  Ibe  oiacU  of  Ihioe  who  were 
called  Fuitans  in  the  wont  lenie,  and  ilCFied  all  Iheir  counsels 
and  deiigna."  Afterwards  his  ener^d  found  a  new  outlet  in 
helping  to  agnize  Providence  Island^  and  in  interesting  himself 
in  otbei  and  similar  enterprises  in  America.  Although  Sjyc 
resisted  the  levy  of  ship-T  '  ..*... 
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bowevo*,  Saye  was  on  the  committee  of  safely,  was  made  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Glouccstenhtre,  Oilordshire  and  Cheshire,  and 
raising  a  regiment  occupied  Oiford.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  both  kingdoms;  was  mainly  responsible  for  passing 
tfie  sctf-denying  ordinance  through  the  flouse  of  Lords;  and  in 
1647  stood  up  for  the  army  in  its  struggle  with  Ihe  parliament. 
In  \6i».  both  at  Ihe  ticity  of  l^ewpart  and  elsewhere,  Saye  was 
■nnODI  (bat  Chades  should  come  lo  leims,  and  he  retired  into 
prime  life  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  becoming  a  privy 
cmiBdllDr  again  upon  the  icslonLion  of  Charles  II.  He  died  at 
hb  residence,  Broughlon  Castle  near  Banfaury,  on  the  14th  of 
April  1661.  On  scvrial  occasions  Saye  outwitted  the  advisers 
of  Charles  I.  by  his  strict  compliance  with  legal  forms.  He  was 
a  thorough  aiittocril ,  and  hii  ideas  for  the  government  of  colonies 
in  America  included  the  esiahlishment  of  an  hereditary  aristo- 
aacy.     Hia  eldest  son  James  (c.  160^-1674)  succeeded  him  as 


other 


isNitl 


Fieono  {«.».)  and  John  Fiennes.  The  viscounty  of  Saye  and 
Sele  became  eitinct  in  17S1,  and  the  barony  is  now  held  by  the 
dcscnidaiiu  of  John  Twisleton  (d.  \6ii)  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
(d.  1674),  a  daughter  of  the  ind  viscount.  Saybrook  (;.i.)  in 
Cmnecticul  ia  named  alter  Viscount  Saye  and  Lord  Brooke. 

UTER  (orSAVIas),  JAMEB  (174S-1S1J},  English  cari- 
caturist, was  a  native  of  Yarmouth,  and  son  of  a  merchant 
captain.  He  began  as  derk  in  an  attomey'a  olHce,  and  was  for 
a  time  a  member  of  the  borough  council.  In  1780  the  death  of 
bit  father  put  him  in  possesion  of  a  small  fortune,  and  he  came 
10  Loodos.  As  a  political  caricaturist  he  was  a  supporter  of 
William  Pitt.  His  plate  of  "  Carlo  Khan's  triumphal  entry  into 
LeadenhaO  Street  "  was  allawed  by  C.  J.  Foi,  against  whom  it 
was  directed,  10  have  damaged  him  severely  in  public  opinion. 
Indeed  Sayei  was  alnayi  at  hit  best  when  attacking  Foi,  whose 
slmngly  marked  features  be  rendered  with  remarkable  power, 
and  ajways  <a  at  to  make  tbem  convey  ei[HCuioni  ol  de&aut 
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impudence  or  of  anger.  Pitt,  who  ibomd  tu  iriih  to  help 
hietatnre  or  art  in  any  othu  ca<e.  provided  Sayer  with  a  place 
as  manhtl  of  the  Eicbequer  court.  He  died  in  Cunoa  Street, 
Maytalr,  on  the  lotfa  of  April  rSit. 

Myer*!  '^  Carlo  Khan  "  has  been  Irequenlly  Tepnduced.  But  be 
can  only  be  judged  with  canfideace  after  examining  the  <»U«tiaB  in 
the  British  MjHum,  or  other  public  libraries.    His  dnwingt,  made 

hensaldineolieciiaiuottheaiEeof  aluge 

— ,  .uch  lilln  as  /tlmlrini  aiaii  (1794)  or 

Oppciilvn  (1795).    Saver  left  a  complete  (allery  of 

US  great  plates  I 

Jlowlan^ —  ■- 

the  truth. 

■ATSU,  n>  (tgi6-t36s).  Eolith  pu^tist,  waa  bom  at 
Brighton  on  the  ijth  of  May  rgi6.  By  trade  a  bricklayer,  he 
began  hii  career  as  a  prize  fighter  in  i!l4q  and  won  battle  alter 
battle,  his  single  defeat  being  at  the  hands  of  Nat  Langham  ia 
October  1853.  In  1857  he  gained  the  championship.  His  fight 
with  the  American.  John  C.  Keenan,  the  Benida  Boy,  a  much 

history  of  the  Engli^  prize  ring.  It  cook  place  at  Famborough 
on  Ibe  17th  of  April  1S60  and  lasted  two  hours  and  six  minutes, 
thitty-ieven  rounds  being  fought.  After  Sayen's  right  arm  had 
been  injured  the  crowd  pressed  into  the  ring  and  the  fight  was 
detlared  a  draw.  £3000  was  raised  by  public  subscription  for 
Sayera,  who  withdrew  from  the  ring  and  died  on  the  8th  ol 
November  1865.  The  champion  was  5  ft.  S)  in.  in  height  and 
his  fighting  weight  was  under  11  stone.  An  account  of  the  fight 
between  Sayers  and  Heenan  is  given  by  Frederick  Locker- 
Lampson  in  Uy  Confidenca  (1896). 

UTBB,  a  borough  of  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  A., 
on  Ihe  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  about  gs  m. 
(by  rail)  N.N.W.  of  Wilku-Barr«,  and  just  S.  of  the  New  Yoik 
state  boundary.  Pop.  (1900)  5243  (337  foreign-born);  (igio) 
IS416.  Sayre  is  served  by  the  main  line  and  by  a  branch  of  Ibe 
Lehigh  Valley  railway,  and  is  connected  by  electric  railway 
with  Waverly,  New  York,  and  with  the  adjacent  borough  of 
Athens,  Pennsylvania  (pop.  in  1910,  3796),  which  manufactures 
furniture,  carriages  and  wagons.  Sayre,  Atliens,  South  Waverly 
and  Waverly  form  virtually  one  industrial  community.  The 
botough  of  Sayre  is  the  seat  of  the  Kobert  Packer  Hospital 
{iS8s)  and  has  two  parks.  It  is  the  trade  centre  of  an  agricultural 
dairying  region,  and  has  metal  works  and  other  factories; 
its  industrial  importance  is  due  primarily  to  the  locomotive 
car  shops  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railway.  It  was  named  in 
honour  of   Robert  Heysham  Sayre   {1824-1^7),  long  chief- 
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SAVVID  AHVAD  XHAH,  SIR '(i8t7-i89S),  Mabommedan 
lucationist  and  reformer,  was  bom  at  Delhi,  India,  in  1817. 
e  belonged  to  a  family  which  had  come  to  India  with  the 
[ahommcdan  conquest,  Hnd  bad  held  important  offices  under 
le'  Mogul  emperors.  Although  his  imperfect  acquaintance 
ith  English  prevented  his  attainment  of  higher  office  than  that 
a  judge  of  a  small  cause  court,  he  earned  the  title  of  Ihe 
cognized  leader  of  the  Mahonunedan  community.  To  the 
British  he  rendered  loyal  service,  atid  when  the  mutiny  reached 
r  in  Rohilkand  in  May  1S57  the  British  residents  owed 
ivea  to  his  courage  and  tact.  His  faithfulness  to  his  religion 
<ront>uticed,  and  in  1876  he  ticfended  the  cause  of  Islam 
Airier  0/  £iisyi  sh  Uakonmid,  written  in  London.  He 
hese  advantages  to  act  as  interpreter  between  the  Mahom- 
IS  and  their  rulers,  and  to  rouse  hia  co-religionisis  to  a 
of  the  benefits  of  modern  education.  The  task  was  no 
one;  for  during  the  first  half  of  the  igth  century  the 
mmedans  had  kept  themselves  aloof  from  English  educa- 
snd  therefore  from  taking  their  proper  part  in  the  British 
Listrailon,  being  content  to  study  Persian  and  Atabie 
ir  own  mosques.  Sayyid  Ahmad  set  himself  to  alter  their 
tion.  He  established  a  translaUon  society,  which  became 
the  Scientific  Society  of  AUgarh.  He  wrote  letters  from  England 
'     '   iw  the  heart*  of  the  East  to  the  West.     In  i8Tjhefaiu><'» 
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1.  Cnham,  Tin  L-ji  wU  Work  at  Sir 
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He  died  at  Aligarh  on  the 

See  Lieut.-Oaonel  G.  F. 
Saiyai  Akmfd  Klua  [iSSj). 

SBBITLA  (anc.  SKfelula),  &  mined  city  ol  Tunisia,  66  tn. 
S.W.  of  Kaitawin.  Long  buritd  beneath  the  sand,  this  a  the 
mm!  beaulilul  and  eilensive  of  the  Roman  cilie*  in  the  regency. 
It  stands  at  the  loot  of  a  hill  by  a  river,  here  perennial^  but  at 

a  rectangular  walled  enclosure,  aj8  ft.  by  19S  It.,  known  as  the 
Hieron,  having  Ibiee  small  and  one  large  entrance.  The  great 
gateway  is  a  £ne  manumcntal  arch  in  lair  preservation,  with 
within  the 


Hier 


I,  their 


Isforr 


,  cndosi 


nnecttd  with  one  mother  by  nrcheJ,  and  lorming 
ength  of  the  entire  facade  is  i  iS  ft.  The  principal 
chamber  of  the  central  temple,  which  i>  of  the  Composile  order, 
is  44  ft.  long;  those  ol  the  aide  temples,  in  the  Corinthian  ttyle, 
are  smaller.  The  walls  of  the  middle  temple  are  ornamented 
wittaengagedcoliunns;tluHcoftheather  buildings  with  pilaslen. 

with  fngmentl  of  cornices  and  other  masonry,  lie  pOed  within 
the  enclosure,  which  is  still  partly  paved.  (In  1901  a  violent 
storm  further  damaged  the  temples  and  forced  the  gateway  out  of 
the  perpendicuhir.)  The  other  ruins  include  a  triumphal  arch  of 
Conslantine.  a  iliU  serviceable  bridge  and  ■  iquate  keep  or 
tower  of  late  date- 
Tin  early  hlitwy  of  Suletuli  is  piescivcd  only  in  certain  in  i  rip- 
tions.  Under  Aotooinusand  MarcuiAurelliiiiLBpiieara  to  fi.^M  I. en 

andtovciijwilh"[o«e«uo(ellve«.  It  «a>  [urtly  rcbuiU  d^ni.  ihe 
Byaantine  Dccupaliofl  and_ became  a  antreoT  Chriitiani'y.    .^|  ihe 

and  ounide  Ita  walls  the  tanlE  waa  fwitht  in  which  he  u.i  '.n; 
his  daughter,  who  is  said  by  the  Arab  hikoriant  lobavc  t.^.v^i-  by 
the  lide  of  her  lather,  became  the  wife  ol  one  of  the  Ar.il.  I.  .-Un. 
The  iavaden  bejieged,  esptnred  and  sacked  Suftiula.  ami  u  1    not 

"s^X  Graham?*^"  ,1/r  '  'T  .'■  :,.T'.  ■.  .  ■  .  i;  i  " .  ir) 
JVaiPtlj  >*  lit  Fxlilepi  0/  Bn 

SCABBARD,  the  sheaih  c;  -  -    ..-      .  .he 

irard    gi«n  in  the  Prompiorium    paimdon 


aabtrd.  The  termination  is  certainly  from  Ihc 
Teutonic  bergtn.  to  prolccl,  as  seen  in  "  hauberk,"  "  hawbeik  " 
(i.(.  halibat),  literally  a  protctiion  for  the  neck  and  shouldira, 
hence  the  "  long  tunk  of  mail "  o(  the  nth  century  (ice  Auis 
AND  AiuotJi).  The  £rst  part  is  doubtful;  Skeit  takes  it  ai 
represeniing  the  O.  Pr.  ticale,  mod.  tcaiite,  shell,  Ger.  Sihale; 
the  word  would  therefore  mean  an  outer  sheath  or  shell  Ihst 

a  of  reducing 
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e  by  the  aic 

s  M.30NBV). 

SCABIES,  or  Iich,  a  skin  disease  due  to  an  animal  parasite, 
the  Sarapkl  scabci  (sec  Mm),  which  burrow  under  the 
epidermis  at  any  part  of  the  body,  but  hardly  ever  in  the  face 
or  scalp  of  adults;  it  usually  begins  at  the  ektis  of  the  fingers, 
where  its  presence  may  be  inferred  Irom several  scatleied  pimples, 
which  wQl  probably  have  been  torn  at  Ibeir  summits  by  the 
icral  thing  ol  the  patient,  or  have  been  otherwise  converted  into 
ve^cla  or  pustules.    The  remedy  is  soap  and  water,  and  sulphur 

SCAEVOLA,  the  name  of  a  famous  family  of  andent  Rome, 
(he  most  important  members  of  which  were: — 

I.  GaiusMuciusScaevou,  a  legendary  hero,  who  volunteered 

Making  his  way  through  the  enemy's 


:of  3c 


royal  tribui 


I  Mucins  di 


jrlure,    Mucius  thrust  his 


life,  and  that  he  had  been  chosi 
first.  Threatened  with  death  t 
right  band  into  the  hre  blazing  l  . 
until  it  was  consumed.  The  king,  deeply  imprcued  and  dreading 
a  further  atlempl  upon  his  life,  ordered  Mucius  to  be  liberated, 
made  peace  with  the  Romans  and  withdrew  his  focces.  Mucius 
was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  land  beyond  the  Tiber,  known  as 
the  "  Mucia  Praia  "  in  the  time  of  Dianysius  ol  Ualicaraassus, 
and  received  the  name  of  Scaevola  <"  lell-handcd  "}.  DIonysius 
says  nothing  of  the  incident  of  Ihe  fire,  andatinbutcs  Porsena's 
alarm  partly  to  the  loss  of  a  band  of  marauden  in  an  ambuscade. 
The  story  is  presumably  an  allempt  la  eiplaiii  the  name  Scaevola, 
coloured  by  nalional  and  family  vanity  (Livy  il  11;  Dion. 
Halic.  V.  J7-30).  The  Mucius  ol  the  legend  is  deacribed  as 
a  patrician;    the  following  were  undoubtedly  plebeiani. 

consul  133  B.C.  during  the  time  ol  the  Gracchan  disturbances. 
He  was  not  opposed  to  moderate  reforms,  and  refused  to  uu 
violence  against  'Hbetius  Gracchus,  although  called  upon  in 
the  senate  "  to  protect  the  state  and  put  down  the  tyrant." 
After  the  murder  of  Gracchus,  however,  he  expressed  bis  approval 
ol  the  act.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the  younger  Scipio  Africanui, 
lor  which  be  was  attacked  by  the  satirist  Ludlius  (Persius 
i.  115;  Juvenal  L  im).  la  130  he  succeeded  his  broihet 
Mudanus  as  pontifpE  maximus.  During  his  tenure  of  office 
be  published  a  digcat  in  £0  books  ol  the  official  annals  kept  by 
himself  and  his  predecessors,  which  were  afterwards  discontinued 
AS  unnecessary,  tlieir  place  being  taken  by  the  works  of  private 
annalists.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
law,  which  he  held  to  be  indispensable  to  a  successful  pontifci. 
Cicero  frequently  mentions  him  as  a  lawyer  of  repute,  and  he 
is  cited  several  times  by  the  jurists  whose  works  were  used  in 
the  compilation  of  the  DigesL  He  was  also  a  famous  player  at 
ball  and  the  game  called  Duodedm  Scripta;  after  he  had  lost 
a  game,  he  was  able  to  recall  the  movea  and  throws  in  their 

See  A.  H.  J.  Cnenidge,  Bulfry  d/ Anu. 

3.  QtitNitis  Hpcnra  Scaevola,  bui  of  {>),  usually  called 
"Pomifci  Maiimus."  to  distinguish  him  Irom  (1), consul  in 
9S  B.C.  with  his  Iriend  L.  Licinius  Cnisus  the  orator.  He  and 
his  colleague  brought  iorward  the  kx  Licinia  Uucia  dr  oriNti 
reiundis,  whereby  any  non-burgesswho  was  convicted  ol  having 
usurped  the  rights  of  dtiienship  was  to  be  expelled  Irom  Rone, 
and  any  non-burgess  was  loibidden  under  pain  of  ■  heavy 
penalty  to  apply  lor  the  ciliienahip.  Its  object  waa  undoubtedly 
to  purily  the  elections  and  10  prevent  the  undue  influence  of  the 
Italians  in  the  comitia.  The  indignation  aroused  hyil  wuone 
ol  the  chief  causes  of  the  Sodal  War  (see  Mammscn'a  Bid.  a/ 
Romt).  Alter  his  consulship  Scaevola  was  governor  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  In  whicb  capacity  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  just  dealing  and  his  severe  measures  against  the  un- 
scrupulous farmers  of  lues  {publUetii).  The  Utter,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  touch  Mudus,  attacked  him  in  the  person 
of  his  legate,  Publius  Rulilius  Rufus  (g.i.).  In  honour  of  his 
memory  the  Creeks  of  Asia  set  a^de  a  day  for  the  celebration 
of  festivities  and  games  called  Mucia.  He  was  aubscquenlly 
appointed  Fontifea  Maximus,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  cusJoffi 
that  had  prevailed  since  the  first  plebeian  appointment  to  that 
office  (about  150  years  before),  was  always  ready  to  give  gratuit- 
ous legal  advice.  His  antecbambcr  was  thronged,  and  evoi  the 
chief  men  of  the  state  and  such  distinguished  orators  as  Serviua 
Sulpicius  consulted  him.  Ife  kept  a  firm  hand  over  the  priestly 
colleges  and  Insisted  upon  the  strict  observance  of  definite 
regulations,  although  he  waa  by  no  means  bigoted  in  his  views. 
He  held  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  religion,  phaosophical  and 
traditional.  The  second  was  to  be  preferred  for  the  sake  of  the 
unreasoning  multitude,  who  ought  to  be  taught  to  set  a  higha 

'Some  aiithoritiei  hold  thai  Quintilian(IiUi.OnU:aI.>,  38)  iclen 
to  Scaevola  (j). 
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value  upon  the  gods,  whfle  peo{de  of  intdlect  had  no  need  of 

vdagion  at  all.    He  was  proscribed  by  the  Marian  party,  and  in 

82,  when  the  younger  Marius,  after  his  defeat  by  Sulla  at  Sacri- 

portus,  gave  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  Rome  knd  the  massacre 

of  the  chief  men  of  the  opposite  party,  Scaevola,  while  attempting 

to  reconcile  the  opposing  factions,  was  slain  at  the  altar  of  Vesta 

and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber.    He  had  already  escaped  an 

attempt  made  upon  his  life  by  Gaius  fimbria  at  the  funeral  of 

the  dder  Marius  in  86. 

Scaevola  was  the  founder  of  the  scientific  stud3r  of  Roman  law 
and  the  author  of  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject,  in  eighteen 
books,  frequently  quoted  and  followed  by  subsequent  writers.  It 
was  a  compilation  of  legislative  enactments,  judicial  precedents  and 
authorities,  from  older  coUecrions,  oartly  also  from  oral  tradition. 
A  small  handbook  called  'Opoi  {Dejlnilunu)  is  the  oldest  work  from 
which  any  excerpts  are  made  in  the  Digest,  adtd  the  first  example  of  a 
special  kmd  of  ludidal  literature  {fibri  definitumum  or  reguiamm). 
It  consisted  of  snort  rules  of  law  and  explanadons  of  Ic^I  terms  and 
phrases.  A  number  of  q)eeches  by  him,  praised  by  Cicero  for  their 
d^ance  of  diction,  were  in  existence  in  ancient  times. 

4.  QuiMTus  Mucius  Scaevola  (c.  159-88  b.c),  uncle  of  (3), 
from  whom  he  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  "  Augur." 
He  was  instructed  in  law  by  his  father,  and  in  philosophy  by  the 
famous  Stoic  Panaetius  of  Rhodes.  In  121  he  was  governor  of 
Asia.  Accused  of  extortion  on  his  return,  he  defended  himself 
and,  though  no  orator,  secured  his  acquittal  by  his  legal  know- 
ledge and  common  sense.  In  117  he  was  consul.  He  did  not 
tale  a  prominent  part  in  the  Senate,  but  his  brief,  unpolished 
remarics  sometimes  made  a  great  impression.  He  was  a  great 
authority  on  law,  and  at  an  advanced  age  he  gave  instruction 
to  Ckero  and  Atticus.  He  had  a  high  appreciation  of  Marius, 
and  when  Sulla  assembled  the  senate,  to  obtain  from  it  a  declara- 
tion that  Marius  was  the  enemy  of  his  country,  Scaevola  refused 
hs  assent.  He  married  Laclia  (the  daughter  of  Caius  Laelius, 
the  friend  of  the  younger  Scipio),  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  became  the  wife  of  Lidm'us  CrassuS  the 
orator.  Scaevola  is  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  Cicero's  De 
4fr(Uaret  De  amicUia  and  De  rtpuhUca. 

For  the  legal  importance  of  the  Scaevolas,  see  A.  Schneider,  Die 
drei  Scaevola  Ciceros  (Munich,  1879),  with  full  references  to  ancient 
and  modem  authorities. 

SCAFELL  (pronounced  and  sometimes  written  Scaw  Fell),  a 
mountain  of  Cumberland,  Enghind,  in  the  Lake  District.  The 
name  is  specially  applied  to  the  southern  point  (316a  ft.  in  height) 
of  a  certain  range  or  mass,  but  Scafell  Pike,  separated  from 
Scafell  by  the  steep  narrow  ridge  of  Mickledore,  is  the  highest 
point  in  England  (3210  ft.).  The  ridge  continues  N.E.  to 
Great  End  (2984  ft.),  which  falls  abruptly  to  a  flat  terrace,  on 
which  lies  Sprinkling  Tarn.  The  terrace  is  traversed  by  the  path 
between  Sty  Head  Pass  (x6oo  ft.)  and  Esk  Hause  (2490  ft.). 
The  range  thus  defined  may  be  termed  the  Scafell  mass.  North- 
west from  the  Pike  the  lesser  height  of  Lingmell  (2649  ft.)  is 
thrown  out  like  a  bastion,  and  the  steep  flank  of  the  range, 
scored  with  the  deep  gully  of  Piers  Gill,  sweeps  down  to  the 
head  of  Wasdale.  On  the  east  an  even  steeper  wall,  with  splendid 
crags,  falls  to  Eskdale.  Above  Mickledore  ridge  Scafell  rises 
neariy  sheer,  the  rock  scored  with  bold  clefts;  here  are  some 
of  the  ascents  most  in  favour  with  the  mountaineers.  Some  of 
these  tax  climbers  to  the  utmost;  and  the  moimtain  has  been 
the  scene  of  several  acddents. 

SCAFFOLD,  ScAFFOLOtNC  (from  the  O.  Fr.  escafault  originally 
tscafaUt  modem  ichajaud^  a  corruption  of  the  ItaUan  or  Spanish 
catajaico,  a  platform,  especially  a  canopy  over  a  bier,  a  cata- 
falque; this  word  is  composed  of  O.  Span,  catar,  O.  Ital.  colore^ 
to  view,  Lat.  eaptare,  to  watch,  observe,  and  balco,  balcony), 
properly  a  platform  or  stage,  particularly  one  of  a  temporary 
character  erected  for  viewing  or  displaying  some  q)ectacle,  and 
hence  applied  to  the  raised  structure  on  which  the  execution  of 
a  criminal  or  condemned  person  is  carried  out.  (See  Capital 
VmasxaMzm,  &c.).  The  word  "  scaffold  "  or  "  scaffolding  "  is 
used  in  a  technical  sense  of  an  obstruction  formed  in  a  blast 
furnace  by  the  fitting  together  of  lumps  which  form  a  com- 
paratlvdy  solid  skdeton  mass  inside  the  furnace,  preventing  the 
diazge  from  descending  properly.    The  most  general  modem 


application  of  the  word,  however,  is,  in  buUding,  to  the  tem- 
porary structure  of  platforms  erected  or  suspended  at  convenient 
heights  to  afford  workmen  easy  access  to  thdr  work.  Such 
scaffolds  may  be  divided  into  four  principal  classes — ^bricklayers' 
scaffolds,  masons'  scaffolds,  gantries  and  derrick  towers  or 
stages.  The  first  two  are  constmcted  with  upright  and  horizontal 
poles  lashed  together.  Gantries  and  derricks  are  built  up  of 
squared  timber,  and  the  different  members  are  connected  by 
iron  bolts  and  dogs. 

The  bricklayers'  scaffold  is  constmcted  of  standards,  ledgers 
and  putlogs,  and  the  connexions  are  made  with  lashings  of  rope, 
though  wire  ropes  or  chains  are  sometimes  used.  The  BHct' 
standards  are  a  series  of  upright  fir  poles  30  to  50  ft.  l^yvn* 
in  length,  dther  (i)  sunk  about  a  ft.  into  the  ground,  •caiAi/A 
(2)  fixed  in  barrels  filled  with  earth  lightly  lamroed, 
or  (3)  placed  upon  a  "  sole  plate  "  of  timber  with  a  square  formed 
of  small  fillets  of  wood  roimd  the  base  to  prevent  movement. 
The  standards  are  placed  6  to  9  ft.  apart,  and  about  5  ft.  away 
from  the  building.  At  every  5  ft.  ledgers  are  tied  to  the  standards 
to  support  the  putlogs,  which  in  turn  support  the  platform 
of  planks.  The  ledgers  are  poles  lashed  horizontally  to  the 
standards;  upon  these,  putlogs,  \isually  of  birch  wood  3  in. 
square  in  section,  are  laid  about  3  or  4  ft.  apart,  with  one  end 
resting  on  the  ledger  and  the  other  in  a  recess  in  the  wall.  The 
outer  end  shoidd  be  lashed  to  the  ledger.  Boards  are  then  laid 
upon  these  putlogs  parallel  with  the  face  of  the  wall.  Two 
thicknesses  of  boards  are  laid. when  the  work  is  heavy.  If  the 
scaffold  is  erected  in  an  exposed  position  or  is  more  than  30  ft. 
high,  it  should  be  stiffened  by  cross  braces  of  poles  runm'ng 
diagonally  across  the  face  of  the  stmcture  and  firmly  lashed  to 
all  the  main  timbers  touched.  Ties  shoidd  also  be  taken  back 
from  the  face  of  the  scaffold  through  apertures  in  the  walls  of 
the  building  and  firmly  secured.  These  ties  should  be  connected 
with  every  fourth  standard  and  start  at  a  height  between  20 
and  30  ft.  from  the  ground.  Instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  these 
ties  light  shores  may  be  taken  from  the  face  of  the  scaffold  out- 
wards from  the  building.  As  the  work  is  carried  up  the  boarding 
and  many  of  the  putlogs  are  removed  to  the  stage  above,  some 
putlogs,  however,  being  Idt  tied  to  the  lower  ledgers  to  stiffen 
the  scaffold.  In  the  case  of  thick  walls  a  scaffold  is  required 
inside  as  well  as  outside  the  building,  and  when  this  is  the  case 
the  two  stmctures  are  tied  together  and  stiffened  by  short 
connecting  poles  through  the  window  and  door  openings. 

The  mason  requires  an  independent  scaffold.  He  cannot  rest 
the  inner  ends  of  his  putlogs  in  the  wall  as  the  bricklayer  does, 
for  this  would  disfigure  the  stonework,  so  he  erects 
another  and  parallel  framework  of  standards  and  ^jj^j^^ 
ledgers  within  a  few  inches  of  the  wall-face  upon  which 
to  support  them.  The  two  portions  are  tied  together  with  cross' 
braces,  and  the  whole  of  the  timberifag  is  made  capable  of  taking 
heavier  weights  than  are  required  in  the  case  Of  the  bricklayer. 

Scaffolding  poles  are  of  Northern  pine  obtained  chiefly  fram  the 
Baltic  ports.  They  consist  of  small  trees  up  to  30  to  40  ft.  long  and 
of  not  more  than  9  in.  in  diameter.  They  arc  sold  with  ji-^^^^ 
the  bark  on,  but  this  should  be  removed  bcfort  use.  «"•'*■«• 
Such  material  forms  the  standards  and  ledgers.  The  putlogs  are 
usually  pieces  of  birch  from  3  to  4  in.  square  in  section,  and  5  to  6  ft. 
long.  In  order  to  have  the  fibres  uncut  thcv  should  be  split,  not 
sawn.  Scaffold  boards  arc  made  in  8-to  12-ft.  lengths,  7  or  9  m.  wide, 
and  i§  in.  or  2  in.  thick.  They  should  be  of  yellow  deal,  but  they  are 
more  often  cut  from  spruce.  The  corners  are  cut  off  and  the  ends 
bound  with  stout  hoop-iron  to  prevent  splitting.  The  cords  used  for 
lashing  are  made  of  jute  and  Kemp  fibre.  The  best  and  strongest 
cords  arc  those  of  white  Manilla  hemp.  The  fibrcs  for  scaffold  cords 
are  often  dipped  in  hot  tar  beforc  being  made  up  into  rope.  The 
ropes  generally  used  by  the  scaffolder  are  dther  "  shroud  laid," 
havine  three  strands  of  fibres  wound  tightly  aroundacore,  or  "  three 
strand,"  which  are  similar  but  without  a  core. 

The  erection  of  scaffolding  demands  nerve  and  physical  strength, 
as  well  as  skill  and  discretion.  The  timbers  near  the  ground  are 
fixed  by  hand  labour  alone;  the  higher  poles  arc  raised  £neUoa, 
by  pulley  and  rope.     The  wedges  used  for  tightening  , , 

cordage  are  driven  in  between  the  pole  and  the  rope.  They  shouia 
be  of  oak  or  other  haid  wood,  about  12  in.  long  and  semidrcular  in 
cross  section,  and  should  taper  off  from  one  end  to  the  other.  P***^^  I 
ally  the  only  tool  used  by  the  scaffolder  is  his  hatchet,  made  witn  a 
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ha  miner-head  for  dnving  ijukn  and  wcdfct;  th«  woodcp  huidU  he  ' 
ofien  UHi  as  a  Levn-  id  tiEhien  knoti  ami  cord*.  ScalfoLdi  ihoiild 
nol  be  loa  heavily  kuded,  and  the  weighl  oC  mattriala  ihoiild  be 
diiiributed  aa  much  u  pouible.  Thia  applies  captciallv  ia  brick- 
layen'ecaffoMa,f«heavya>nccnlTa»dloaaiieveaif  notHiAcientto  , 
CBUK  the  toBold  lo  <ail,  tend  to  injure  the  brickwork. 

In  ScDtlaod  *nd  the  north  of  England  much  work  ia  done  from 
Intide  by  meana  of  platfornu  of  boacda  placed  upon  the  floor  jnKa. 
When  tlH  wvrk  nta  »  advanced  that  it  cannot  be  reached  from  tbe 
floor.  IRSka  and  platfonna  are  uKd.  Fur  eieculini  ipedal  enemal 
fealurH.  nich  aa  Mone  carving  or  planer  nwidding,  a  loflold  vill 
and  tied  down  innde  tbe  building.  TTicmalerulaarcuauallyboiiied 
by  derrkk  cranea. 

"  Gantry  "  it  Ibe  term  applied  to  a  itaguig  of  aquared  timber 
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X  uaed  generally  Ic 
of  squared  timber  whether  used  [or  movuig  loaoa  or  not. 
Taking  tbe  general  meaning  ol  the  term,  gantriea  may  be  divided 

Travelling  gantriea,  in  vhicb  the  whole  atage  movet  along  tails 
placiid  on  tbe  ground;  (3)  Elcvaled  platformi  which  letve  aa  a 
bate  upon  which  to  erect  pole  scaHolding. 

A  gantry  to  support  a  traveller  (fig.  i)  eonsljta  of  two  MIS  ot 
framing  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  apart,  aay  8  ft.  or  tnore, 
and  standing  independeally  of  each  other.  These  frames  consist 
of  standards  or  uprights  standing  upon  a  sleeper  or  aiU  resting  in 
a  continuous  line  upon  the  ground.    The  tc^  of  the  standards 

from  cleats  fixed  at  a  convenient  point  in  the  sides  of  the 
standards,  and  meet  in  pairs  under  the  middle  of  the  head; 
sometimes  a  stramlng-piece  is  introduced  between  them.  Struts 
Bte  also  taken  outwards  from  tbe  uprights  and  bedded  on 
foot-bk>cks  or  bolted  to  small  piles  driven  into  the  ground.  The 
space  between  the  two  frames  must  be  kept  free  from  struts  and 
ties  of  any  description  so  as  10  leave  a  free  passage  for  the 
matetial  while  being  lifted  and  moved.    The  diflcrcnt  members 
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trmUinc  lutcy  Ull•t^^  ii  ft,  b^  15  ft.  and  40 
dovU^nusvd  whsU.  ran  on  nub  nt  tbe  tcp 
eanudloif  demckboomt  fitted  with  puUcvi  101 
iliiimil Til  the  bridn.  Beudc  the  cnnis  tl 
the  pDIRr  pbnt.  lUoUnc  Unk.  nter  tnnki  nn 
appumtus  lor  tbe  pnrumntic  livctinf  ham 
'■  Elevated  plallonni "  arc  gtreially  ui 
nemaaiy  to  k«p  the  Toolwj 
aundards,  hII  and  head,  one 


SCAFFOLD 


;e  of  the  trafEc  lenden  1' 


'<o  fia  (he  bracB  at  inch  a  hei^ 
them.  Joiali  an  placed  aciDu 
la^  ot  acaHold  bcnrdll  ia  laid  to 


ither  teaffolSing  ii  trtcted.    At  the  level  of  the 
Hely  bearded  to  protect  the  public  from  fal1ir>g 


gantries  "  or  "  low. 

T»"(Bg.j)ateAeIeto 

porilion  on  >  aile  to 

luppo 

platform  at  luch  a 

height  ai  to  enable  an 

electr 

k  crane  piaced  upon  it 

e    highest    ponioiu 

ot  the  building.    Tl 

on  a  base  through  nearly  three  paiti  of  the 

circun 

capable  of  an  "up  and  down"  motion  which  enable!  it  to 
command'any  ipol  within  a.  radius  of  Ihree-quaileraof  the  length 
of  the  jib.  For  a  single  crane,  a  derrick  lowei  with  three  legs  i> 
buill,  and  the  crane  is  placed  over  one  of  these,  stayed  back  to 
the  other  two  and  then  counterbalanced  by  heavy  weights. 
Each  lee  is  usually  from  6  ft.  to  lolL  square  on  plan,  the  "king  " 
leg  (that  is,  the  leg  suppotling  the  crane)  being  larger  than  the 
"  qutm  "legs.  The  ihtee  legs  are  placed  from  10  to  jolt,  apart 
in  llic  lonn  of  an  equilateral  or  Isosceles  triangle.  Whea  two 
cranes  art  used,  as  is  the  case  when  important  operations  are  to 
be  conducted  over  the  entire  area  of  a  circle,  a  four-legged  square 
derrick  towi^r  ia  constructed,  and  a  crane  set  upon  a  platform 
over  each  of  two  opposite  legs.     The 


mfot 
The  loundeli 


usuaUy 
CDRUstsol  a  plaltorm  01  Q-in.  Dy  j-in.  deals  under  each  leg.  The 
CDcner  posts  miy  be  of  three  g-iii.  by  3-in,  deals  bolted  together, 
but  those  for  the  king  leg  may  advantageously  be  larger. 
They  are  connected  at  every  S  or  10  ft.  ot  their  height  by  means 

and  CLCh  hay  thus  formed  is  filled  in  on  all  four  sides  with  diagonal 
bridng  of  the  same  or  slightly  smaller  limber.  Up  the  centre 
of  the  ling  leg,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  is  onied  an  eitra 
standard  of  timber  to  tako  the  weight  of  the  crane.  It  may  be  a 
balk  of  whole  timber.  11  or  if  tn.-iquirt,  or  may  consist  of  deals 
bolteil  together  up  to  16  io.  squate.  This  central  standard  must 
be  well  braced  and  strutted  ffom  the  four  comers  to  prevent  any 
tendeDcy  to  bending. 
iin —  .1 I. 1 J  .(ij  deaired  height  the  kinr  kg  Is 


Wbentheto 


Ik  of  timl 


in  be  tuppoited 


by  struts  if  the  span  i 

depth  of  the  top  bays  often  being  modiAcd  to  the  lequirrd  dcpi 
the  connecting  beamm,    UpriBht  Kniti  are  ILwd  at  intervals  of  a 

6  or  10  fL  beyond  the  Idng  leg  and  lorm  the  sjpport  for  a  wor 
ptalform  o(  deals.     Slrut<  aie  thrown  out  Inim  the  lidei  ol  thi 

'  ilmpu-t "  of  balk  timber  encoding  from  beneath  tbe  bed  ol 
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■er  the  cwilie  of  each  queen  I«^  The  "  nasi." 


B  base  ol  the  latter  by  ■  pivoted  hinge.  The  jib  la  raited  and 
vered  by  a  rope  fixed  near  the  end  of  the  Jib  and  running  to  tbe 
gioB  by  way  01  a  pulley  wheel  at  the  top  of  tbe  Blast.  Tbe  rope  or 
ain  used  for  lifting  the  uaterlala  paaaea  over  a  pulk^  at  the  end 
the  jib  and  thence'  la  tbe  winch  over  a  pulley  al  the  top  of  the 
1st,  In  the  operation  d  lifting  it  la  obvious  that  a  treat  aliain  la 
,1  upon  the  mast  and  a  consiTenble  overturniDg  fonc  ia  exerted 
''^■^leverageof  the  weight  lilted  at  the  end  ol  the  jib.  To  counter- 


each  qoeen  l»  and  anchored  to  the  platform  at  their  bases,  which 
are  each  loaded  with  a  quantity  of  bricks,  stone  or  other  heavy 
malecial  equal  in  weight  to  at  least  tvice  any  load  to  be  lilted  by  the 
crane.  A  coupling  screw  link  ihould  be  provided  in  the  length  of 
each  anchor  chain  so  that  it  may  be  kept  at  a  proper  tension,  for  if 
allowed  to  get  slack  a  nidden  jerk  might  cause  it  to  snap.  The 
coupling  screws  ihould  be  placed  in  an  acceasible  place  near  the 

groun'  -'— ■'  ■- '---■- — -'-'■ 

The  I 


■he  legs  of  the  sini, 
ithcrbyticsolstetll 


.tighter 


ately  hardgrouni 


ee-towered  gantry  it  i»  nccesary  to  ballast  only 
The  weight.ng  of  the  king  leg.  as  is  «omeim.»s 

.lid  the  added  weight  combined  with  Ihal  of  the  crane 

ur  legs,  all  lour  (hould  be  wetted,  and  io  cakulaiing 
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ili«  (t)  wilb  boarda  fued  ■>  that  thrir  bottan  (dge*  an 


JvM  it  to  the  proper  height  (or  imiking.  These  boalj  are  UEual 
conttructed  with  a  ttimewnik  gl  ^ron  and  £llcd  wilh  edge  boiT{ 
uid  guud  tails  aU  round.     Like  Iht  "  boaUwain's  boat  "  Ihi 


improved  form  of  cradle  has 


cradie,  and  homontal  move 
Jinu  iborking  over  pulleyi  a 
of  the  susfKnuon  ropea.  A 
the  cradle  with  perfect  saEet 


>e  ot  lower  the 
■d  hy  light  guy 


The  guy  lina  ateady  t> 


dopled  vKen  the  lower  pa 


lerullyKnishcc 


Hnpleted  by  "  overhand  " 


%hl  ladden  ar 

the  brkkWork  by  dof-nooki  di 


1.    Whe™ihe  id! 


affold,  a 


.    Ittb 


lo''fflhe^ 


eonucdDg  the  two  f ramea  arc  iciewed  up. 

la  England,  the  Factory  and  Workahop  Act  ot  igoj  empowert 

the  BCjetary   of  atate  to   make  regulatlona  reapecting  any 

t^^^^  dangHOu*  "  tnachmety,  plant,  proceaa,  or  descrip- 

Ikm  of  manual  labour/'    Xo  regulations  afiectlog  the 

buUdiog  trade  have  been  made,  however,  but  a  mcmoraDdum 

1  by  the  Home  Office  with  the  following 


aliooa  for  the  prevention  of  acaSoId  icddaita: 

>n.  be  provided  tlLrQughq 

a)  with  a  fuard  rail  fixei 
•caffold  boardi.    O 


■Ji,"A' 


itire  length,  oi 
liht  of  1  It.  6  in 


Pjf^l 


diRcrent  portionB  of  a  acallold  or  I 
IS  in.  wide-  If  compoitd  of  two 
""board! ""    '™°"' 


lid  boarda.  The  boardiB  find 
ive  the  working  pUlform  not  k«  than  J  iu. 
be  left  fee  the  landing  of  the  iioricinen  lioa 


..  -iidbyapulkig.andabDuldEw 
untua  lapped  by  another  board 
-  the  lanie  pulloc  and  oanly  upoi 
h  the  •upponea  board  resla 


5-  In  placea  where  the  ■cafToldinR  hafbcen  nblet  to  a  contractor, 
he  employer  ihould  uiLtTy  himwll,  before  alloinng  work  to  procnd 
bemm.  that  rhe  foreguing  augee^tioni  have  been  complied  aiih. 

See'  J.  F.  Hunt,  TriipMi  Catfnlry:  A.  G.  H.  Thatcher. 
SCALA  NUOVA  (Turk.   Kuik-Adan],  a]»  known  al  Kew 


sebyontheS.  It  is  connected  with 
doluk  by  a  diligence  lervice.  Btfoie 
na-Aidin  railway  ita  loadstedd  wia 


SCALD,  an  ancient  Scandina' 


jkjald,  the  regular 


o  ia  rapidly  on  the  decline. 
The  trade  la  of  merely  local 
(D.  G.  H.) 
o  bard  who  recited  or  aang  at 
lief]  and  famoui  men  and  t  htir 

K  led.  II 


idifler 


the  wdkI  was  otiginally 
some  roimect  It  with  lUUa,  a  pde,  on 
Others,  *.(.  Skeal,  refer  it  to  Swed.  itsllt, 
a  loud  noise  or  datlei,  and  like  the  original 
"  loud  talker."  This  would  link  the  word 
I  at,  find  fault  with,  which  is  formed  from 
DK  of  scluUan,  d.  f3er.  sdidlcn,  in  the  same 


aid." 


aCALB  (i)  A  unall  thin  flake,  plate  oi  ibdL  The  word  in 
O-  Eng.  ia  laaU,  bo  btan-sttale,  the  husk  or  pod  of  a  bean; 
cognate  forms  are  found  iq  Gei.  SduU.  O.H.G.  5ulc,  fiom 
which  (he  O  Fr.  aadt,  modem  lad;  a  borrowed.  The  ultimate 
root  is  teen  in  the  closely  allied  "  ahcll."  and  also  In  skull,  scalp, 
shale  and  skill,  and  means  to  ped  o9,  separate,  divide.  The 
word  is  used  spedGcally  (i|  in  botany,  of  the  rudimentary  flakt~ 
like  leaf  forming  the  oi>vering  of  the  lof-buds  of  deciduous  ires 
and  of  the  bracts  of  the  cone  in  conifcn;  (i)  in  loology,  ol  the 
tax.  haid  struct  uits  of  the  e|ndermia  or  exoskeleloa  in  fishes. 
reptUcs.  Thus  in  ichthyology  the  various  lyps  of  seals  are 
classed  as  cydM  (Cr.  (kXot,  drde),  where  the  growth  is  in 
layers,  equally  from  the  anterior  and  poslerior  edges;  tienoid 
(Cr.  Krtff',  comb),  where  the  posterior  edge  is  toothed;  fantid 
(Cr.  tim,  shining),  with  a  hard  enamdied  surface  and  usually 
rhomboidal  in  shape        '" 


3  the  3 


le  shark. 


cpiiles.  anakci  and  liaids.    In  enlifiDolafy  the  doiiDy  cDverini 
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of  the  wuojBS  of  Iqpidoptera  consists  of  minute  scales,  really  modi- 
fications of  hairs,  covered  with  fine  lines,  giving  the  bright  colours. 
Another  form  in  O.  Eng.  scdU  is  found  glossing  the  Lat.  lanx, 
6at  bowl  or  dish,  and  is  thus  used  of  the  dishes  or  cups  of  a  balance 
{biiaitx)f  the  instnmient  itself  being  also  called  "  scales." 

2.  Properly  a  ladder,  flight  of  steps,  now  only  used  in  the 
derived  "  scaling  ladder."  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Lat. 
xala  (originally  scandla,  from  scandere  to  dimb).  There  are 
many  transferred  senses  of  the  word,  e.g,  the  distinguishing  marks 
for  purposes  of  measurement  on  a  rule  or  other  measuring 
bstrument;  hence  a  graduated  measure  or  a  system  of  pro- 
portional measiirement  or  numeration,  and  particularly,  in 
music,  a  series  of  tones  at  definite  standard  intervals  (see  Har> 
MONY,  Musical  Notation). 

SCALE  INSECT,  a  name  given  to  insects  belonging  to  the 
family  Couidae  of  the  homopterous  division  of  the  Hemiptera 
and  deriving  their  name  from  the  formation  by  the  females  of  a 
waxy  secretion  which  often  hardens  into  a  protective  scale 
beneath  which  the  insects  live.  Honey-dew,  a  sweet  sticky 
substance  is  also  secreted  by  some  members  of  the  family.  The 
females  are  always  wingless,  but  are  provided  with  antennae, 
legs  and  well-developed  mouth-parts.  In  some  cases  these 
organs  are  retained,  in  some  they  are  lost  in  the  encysted  con- 
dition. The  males,  on  the  contrary,  although  sometimes  wingless, 
are,  as  a  rule,  provided  with  a  pair  of  large  forewings  and  greatly 
reduced  hindwings;  their  antennae  and  legs  are  longer  than  in 
the  other  sex,  but  the  mouth-parts  are  reduced  and  functionless 
(see  EcoKoiac  EMTOifOLOcy). 

SCAUGER,  the  Latinized  name  of  the  great  Delia  Scala 
family  (see  Vesona).  It  has  also  been  borne  by  two  scholars 
of  extraordinary  eminence. 

I.  Juuus  Caesar  Scaxigek  (1484-1558),  so  distinguished  by 
his  learning  and  talents  that,  according  to  A.  de  Thou,  no  one 
of  the  ancients  could  be  placed  above  him  and  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  could  not  show  his  equal,  was,  according  to  his  own  account, 
a  scion  of  the  house  of  La  Scala,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
princes  of  Verona,  and  was  bom  in  1484  at  the  castle  of  La 
Rocca  on  the  Lago  de  Garda.  At  the  age  of  twelve  his  kinsman 
the  emperor  Maximilian  placed  him  among  his  pages.  He 
remained  for  seventeen  years  in  the  service  of  the  emperor, 
distinguishing  himself  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  captain.  But  he  was 
unmindful  neither  of  letters,  in  which  he  had  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  the  day  as  his  instructors,  nor  of  art,  which  he  studied 
with  considerable  success  under  Albrecht  DOrer.  In  1512  at 
the  battle  of  Ravenna,  where  his  father  and  elder  brother  were 
killed,  he  di^layed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  received  the  highest 
hoDouis  of  chivalry  from  his  imperial  cousin,  who  conferred 
upon  him  with  his  own  hands  the  sptirs,  the  collar  and  the  eagle 
of  gold.  But  this  was  the  only  reward  he  obtained.  He  left 
the  service  of  Maximilian,  and  after  a  brief  employment  by 
another  kinsman,  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  he  decided  to  quit  the 
military  life,  and  in  1514  entered  as  a  student  at  the  university  of 
Bologna.  He  determined  to  take  holy  orders,  in  the  exi>ectation 
that  he  would  become  cardinal,  and  then  pope,  when  he  would 
wrest  from  the  Venetians  his  principality  of  Verona,  of  which  the 
republic  had  despoiled  his  ancestors.  But,  though  he  soon  gave 
up  this  design,  he  remained  at  the  university  until  1519.  The 
next  six  years  he  passed  at  the  castle  of  Vico  Nuovo,  in  Piedmont, 
as  a  guest  of  the  family  of  La  Rovire,  at  first  dividing  his  time 
between  military  expeditions  in  the  summer,  and  study,  chiefly 
of  medicine  and  natural  history,  in  the  winter,  until  a  severe 
attack  of  rheumatic  gout  brought  his  military  career  to  a  close. 
Henceforth  his  life  was  wholly  devoted  to  study.  In  1525  he 
accompanied  M.  A.  de  la  Rov^,  bishop  of  Agen,  to  that  city  as 
his  physician.  Such  is  the  outline  of  his  own  account  of  his  early 
Hfe.  It  was  not  until  some  time  after  his  death  that  the  enemies 
of  his  son  first  alleged  that  he  was  not  of  the  family  of  La  Scala, 
but  was  the  son  of  Benedetto  Bordone,  an  illuminator  or  school- 
master of  Verona;  that  he  was  educated  at  Padua,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M  D.;  and  that  his  story  of  his  life  and 
adventures  before  arriving  at  Agen  was  a  tissue  of  fables.  It 
certainly  is  supported  by  no  other  evidence  than  his  own  state- 


ments, some  of  which  are  inconsistent  with  well-ascertained  facts 
(see  below  ad  fin.). 

The  remaining  thirty-two  years  of  his  life  were  passed  almost 
whoOy  at  Agen,  in  the  full  light  of  contemporary  history.  They 
were  without  adventure,  almost  without  incident,  but  it  was  in 
them  that  he  achieved  so  much  distinction  that  at  his  death  in 
1558  he  had  the  highest  scientific  and  literary  reputation  of  any 
man  in  Europe.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Agen  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  charming  orphan  of  thirteen,  Andiette  de  Roqucs 
Lobejac.  Her  friends  objected  to  her  marriage  with  an  unknown 
adventurer,  but  in  1528  he  had  obtained  so  much  success  as  a 
physidan  that  the  objections  of  her  family  were  overcome,  and 
at  forty-five  he  married  Andiette,  who  was  then  sixteen.  The 
marriage  proved  a  complete  success;  it  was  followed  by  twenty- 
nine  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  happiness,  and  by  the  birth, 
of  fifteen  children. 

A  charge  of  heresy  in  1538,  of  which  he  was  acquitted  by  his 
friendly  judges,  one  of  whom  was  his  friend  Amoul  Le  Ferron, 
was  ahnost  the  only  event  of  interest  during  these  years, 
except  the  publication  of  his  hooks,  and  the  quarrels  and 
criticisms  to  which  they  gave  rise.  In  1531  he  printed  his  first 
oration  against  Erasmus,  in  defence  of  Cicero  and  theXiceronians. 
It  is  a  piece  of  vigorous  invective,  displaying,  like  all  his  sub- 
sequent writings,  an  astonishing  command  of  Latin,  and  much 
hrilliant  rhetoric,  but  full  of  vulgar  abuse,  and  completely 
missing  the  point  of  the  Ciceronianus  of  Erasmus.  The  writer's 
indignation  at  finding  it  treated  with  silent  contempt  by  the 
great  scholar,  who  thought  it  was  the  work  of  a  personal  enemy — 
Aleander — caused  him  to  write  a  second  oration,  more  violent, 
more  abusive,  with  more  self-glorification,  but  with  less  real  merit 
than  the  first.  The  orations  were  followed  by  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  Latin  verse,  which  appeared  in  successive  volumes 
ill  X533»  i534t  1539*  1546  and  1547;  of  these,  a  friendly  critic, 
Mark  Pattison,  is  obliged  to  approve  the  judgment  of  Huet, 
who  says,  "  par  ses  poesies  brutes  et  informes  Scaliger  a  d£s- 
honor6  le  Pamasse  ";  yet  their  numerous  editions  show  that  they 
commended  themselves  not  only  to  his  contemporaries,  but  to 
succeeding  scholars.  A  brief  tract  on  comic  metres  {De  comicis 
dimemumibus)  and  a  work  De  causis  linguae  Latinae — ^the  earliest 
Latin  grammar  on  scientific  principles  and  following  a  scientific 
method — ^were  his  only  other  purely  literary  works  published  in 
his  lifetime.  His  Poetice  appeared  in  1561  after  his  death. 
With  many  paradoxes,  with  many  criticisms  which  are  below 
contempt,  and  many  indecent  displays  of  personal  animosity — 
especially  in  his  reference  to  £tienne  Dolet,  over  whose  death  he 
gloated  with  brutal  malignity — it  yet  contains  acute  criticism, 
and  showed  for  the  first  time  what  such  a  treatise  ought  to  be, 
and  how  it  ought  to  be  written. 

But  it  is  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  science  that  J.  C. 
Scaliger  ought  to  be  judged.  Classical  studies  he  regarded  as  an 
agreeable  relaxation  from  severer  pursuits.  Whatever  the  truth 
or  fable  of  the  first  forty  years  of  his  life,  he  had  certainly  been 
a  dose  and  accurate  observer,  and  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  many  curious  and  little-known  phenomena,  which  he  had 
stored  up  in  a  most  tenadous  memory.  His  sdcntific  writings 
are  all  in  the  form  of  commentaries,  and  it  was  not  until  his 
seventieth  year  that  (with  the  exception  of  a  brief  tract  on  the 
De  insomniis  of  Hippocrates)  he  felt  that  any  of  them  were 
sufficiently  complete  to  be  given  to  the  world.  In  155O  he 
printed  his  Dialogue  on  the  De  planlis  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
and  in  1557  his  Exercitationes  on  the  work  of  Jerome  Cardan, 
De  suhtUilate.  His  other  sdentific  works.  Commentaries  on 
Theophrastus'  De  causis  ^ntarum  and  Aristotle's  History  of 
Animals f  he  left  in  a  more  or  less  unfinished  state,  and  they  were 
not  printed  until  after  his  death.  They  are  all  marked  by  arrogant 
dogmatism,  violence  of  language,  a  constant  tendency  to  self- 
glorification,  strangely  combined  with  extensive  real  knowledge, 
with  acute  reasoning,  with  an  observation  of  facts  and  details 
almost  unparalleled.  But  he  is  only  the  naturalist  of  his  own 
time.  That  he  antidpated  in  any  manner  the  Inductive  philo- 
sophy cannot  be  contended;  his  botanical  studies  did  not  lead 
him,  like  his  contemporary  Konrad  von  Gesner,  to  any  idea  of  a 
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natural  system  of  classification,  and  he  rejected  with  the  utmost 
arrogance  and  violence  of  language  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus. 
In  metaphysics  and  in  natural  history  Aristotle  was  a  law  to 
him,  and  in  medicine  Galen,  but  he  was  not  a  slave  to  the  text 
or  the  details  o£  either.  He  has  thoroughly  mastered  their 
principles,  and  is  able  to  see  when  his  masters  are  not  true  to 
themselves.  He  corrects  Aristotle  by  himself.  He  is  in  that  stage 
of  learning  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  harmonize  the  written 
word  with  the  actual  facts  of  nature,  and  the  result  is  that  his 
works  have  no  real  scientific  value.  Their  interest  is  only 
historical.  His  ExercUationes  upon  the  De  suUUikUe  of  Cardan 
(1557)  is  the  book  by  which  Scaliger  is  best  known  as  a  philosopher. 
Its  numerous  editions  bear  witness  to  its  popularity,  and  until 
the  final  fall  of  Aristotle's  physics  it  continued  a  popular  text- 
book. We  are  astonished  at  the  encyclopaedic  wealth  of  know- 
ledge which  the  ExercUationes  display,  at  the  vigour  of  the 
author's  style,  at  the  accuracy  of  his  observations,  but  are  obliged 
to  agree  with  G.  Naud£  that  he  has  committed  more  faults  than  he 
has  discovered  in  Cardan,  and  with  Charles  Nisard  that  his  object 
seems  to  be  to  deny  all  that  Cardan  affirms  and  to  affirm  all  that 
Cardan  denies.  Yet  Leibnitz  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  recognize 
him  as  the  best  modem  exponent  of  the  physics  and  metaphysics 
of  Aristotle.    He  died  at  Agen  on  the  21st  of  October  1558. 

a.  Joseph  Justus  Scauges  (1540-1609),  the  greatest  scholar 
of  modem  times,  was  the  tenth  child  and  third  son  of  Julius 
Caesar  Scaliger  and  Andiette  de  Roques  Lobejac.  Bom  at  Agen 
in  1540,  he  was  sent  when  twelve  years  of  age,  with  two  younger 
brothers,  to  the  college  of  Guienne  at  Bordeaux,  then  under  the 
direction  of  Jean  Gelida.  An  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  1555 
caused  the  boys  to  return  home,  and  for  the  next  few  years 
Joseph  was  his  father's  constant  companion  and  amanuensis. 
The  composition  of  Latin  verse  was  the  chief  amusement  of 
Julius  in  his  later  years,  and  he  daily  dictated  to  his  son  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  lines,  and  sometimes  more.  Joseph  was  also 
required  each  day  to  write  a  Latin  theme  or  declamation,  though 
in  other  respects  he  seems  to  have  been  left  to  his  own  devices. 
But  the  companionship  of  his  father  was  worth  more  to  Joseph 
than  any  mere  instmction.  He  learned  from  him  to  be  not  a 
mere  scholar,  but  something  more — an  acute  observer,  never 
losing  sight  of  the  actual  world,  and  aiming  not  so  much  at 
correcting  texts  as  at  la3ring  the  foundation  of  a  science  of 
historical  criticism. 

After  his  father's  death,  he  spent  four  years  at  the  university 
of  Paris,  where  he  began  the  study  of  Greek  under  Tumebus. 
But  after  two  months  he  found  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  profit 
by  the  lectures  of  the  greatest  Greek  scholar  of  the  time.  He 
determined  to  teach  himself.  He  read  Homer  in  twenty-one 
days,  and  then  went  through  all  the  other  Greek  poets,  orators 
and  historians,  forming  a  grammar  for  himself  as  he  went  along. 
From  Greek,  at  the  suggestion  of  G.  Postd,  he  proceeded  to 
attack  Hebrew,  and  then  Arabic;  of  both  he  acquired  a  respect- 
able knowledge,  though  not  the  critical  mastery  which  he 
possessed  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  name  of  Jean  Dorat 
then  stood  as  high  as  that  of  Tumebus  as  a  Greek  scholar,  and 
far  higher  as  a  professor.  As  a  teacher  he  was  able  not  oiily  to 
impart  knowledge,  but  to  kindle  enthusiasm.  It  was  to  Dorat 
that  Scaliger  owed  the  home  which  he  found  for  the  next  thirty 
years  of  his  life.  In  1563  the  professor  recommended  him  to 
Louis  de  Chastaigner,  the  young  lord  of  La  Roche  Pozay,  as  a 
companion  in  his  travels.  A  close  friendship  q>rang  up  between 
the  two  young  men,  which  remained  unbroken  till  the  death  of 
Louis  in  1595.  The  travellers  first  went  to  Rome.  Here  they 
found  Marc  Antoine  Muretus,  who,  when  at  Bordeaux  and 
Toulouse,  had  been  a  great  favourite  and  occasional  visitor  of 
Juh'us  Caesar  at  Agen.  Muretus  soon  recognized  Scaliger's 
merits,  and  introduced  him  to  all  the  men  that  were  worth 
knowing.  After  visiting  a  large  part  of  Italy,  the  travellers 
passed  to  England  and  Scotland,  taking  as  it  would  seem  La 
Roche  Pozay  on  their  way,  for  Scaliger's  preface  to  hb  first  book, 
the  Conjectanea  in  Varronem,  is  dated  there  in  December  1 564. 
Scaliger  formed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Englbh.  Their 
inhuman  disposition,  and  inhospitable  treatment  of  foreigners. 


e^>ecially  impressed  him.  He  was  also  disappointed  in  finding 
few  Greek  manuscripts  and  few  learned  men.  It  was  not  until 
a  much  later  period  that  he  became  intimate  with  Richard 
Thompson  and  other  Englishmen.  In  the  course  of  his  travels 
he  had  become  a  Protestant.  On  his  return  to  France  he  ^>ent 
three  years  with  the  Chastaigners,  accompanying  them  to  their 
different  chiteaux  in  Poitou,  as  the  calls  of  the  civil  war  reqtiired. 
In  X570  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Cujas,  and  proceeded  to 
Valence  to  study  jurisprudence  under  the  greatest  living  jurist. 
Here  he  remained  three  years,  profiting  not  only  by  the  lectures 
but  even  more  by  the  library  of  Cujas,  which  filled  no  fewer  than 
seven  or  eight  rooms  and  included  five  hundred  manuscripts. 

The  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew — occurring  as  he  was  about 
to  accompany  the  bishop  of  Valence  on  an  embassy  to  Poland — 
induced  him  with  other  Huguenots  to  retire  to  Geneva,  where 
he  was  received  with  open  arms,  and  was  appointed  a  professor 
in  the  academy.  He  lectured  on  the  Organon  of  Aristotle  and 
the  De  finibus  of  Cicero  wiih  much  satisfaction  to  the  students 
but  with  little  to  himself.  He  hated  lecturing,  and  was  bored 
with  the  importunities  of  the  fanatical  preachers;  and  in  1574 
he  returned  to  France,  and  made  his  home  for  the  next  twenty 
years  with  Chastaigner.  Of  his  life  during  this  period  we  have 
interesting  details  and  notices  in  the  Letires  franqaises  inidiies 
de  Joseph  Scaliger,  edited  by  M  Tamizey  de  Larroque  (Agen, 
i83i).  Constantly  moving  through  Poitou  and  the  Limousin, 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  civil  war  required,  occasionally  taking 
his  tum  as  a  guard,  at  least  on  one  occasion  trailing  a  pike  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Leaguers,  with  no  access  to  libraries, 
and  frequently  separated  even  from  his  own  books,  his  life 
during  this  period  seems  most  unsuited  to  study.  He  had,  bow- 
ever,  what  so  few  contemporary  scholars  possessed — leisure, 
and  freedom  from  pecuniary  cares.  It  was  during  this  period  of 
his  life  that  he  comFK>scd  and  published  the  books  which  showed 
that  with  him  a  new  school  of  historical  criticism  had  arisen. 
His  editions  of  the  Catalecta  (1575),  of  Festus  (1575),  of  Catullus, 
Tibullus  and  Propertius  (1577),  are  the  work  of  a  man  who  not 
only  writes  books  of  instruction  for  learners,  but  is  determined 
himself  to  discover  the  real  meaning  and  force  of  his  author. 
He  was  the  first  to  lay  down  and  apply  sound  mles  of  criticism 
and  emendation,  and  to  change  textual  criticism  from  a  series 
of  haphazard  guesses  into  a  "  rational  procedure  subject  to  fixed 
laws  "  (Pattison).  But  these  works,  while  proving  Scalig^s 
right  to  the  foremost  place  among  his  contemporaries  as  Latin 
scholar  and  critic,  did  not  go  beyond  mere  scholarship.  It  was 
reserved  for  his  edition  of  ManiUus  ( 1 579) ,  and  his  De  emendaiione 
iemporum  (1583),  to  revolutionize  all  the  received  ideas  of 
ancient  chronology — to  show  thatandent  history  is  not  confined 
to  that  of  the  Greeks  ^nd  Romans,  but  also  comprises  that  of 
the  Persians,  the  Babylonians  and  the  Egyptians,  hitherto 
neglected  as  absolutely  worthless,  and  that  of  the  Jews,  hitherto 
treated  as  a  thing  apart,  and  that  the  historical  narratives  and 
fragmentsof  each  of  these,  and  their  several  systems  of  chronology, 
must  be  critically  compared,  if  any  true  and  general  conclusions 
are  to  be  reached.  It  is  this  which  places  Scaliger  on  so  im- 
measurably higher  an  eminence  than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
Yet,  while  the  scholars  of  his  time  admitted  his  pre-eminence, 
neither  they  nor  those  who  immediately  followed  seem  to  have 
appreciated  his  real  merit,  but  to  have  considered  his  emendatory 
criticism,  and  his  skill  in  Greek,  as  constituting  his  claim  to 
special  greatness.  His  commentary  on  Manilius  is  really  a 
treatise  on  the  astronomy  of  the  ancients,  and  it  forms  an 
introduction- to  the  De  emendatione  temporum,  in  which  he 
examines  by.  the  light  of  nuktern  and  Copemican  science  the 
ancient  system  as  applied  to  epochs,  calendars  and  computations 
of  time,  showing  upon  what  principles  they  were  based. 

In  the  remaining  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  he  at  once 
corrected  and  enlarged  the  basis  which  he  had  laid  in  the  De 
emendatione.  With  incredible  patience,  sometimes  with  a 
happy  audacity  of  conjecture  which  itself  is  almost  genius, 
be  succeeded  in  reconstructing  the  lost  Chronicle  of  Eusebius — 
one  of  the  most  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  highest 
value  for  ancient  chron(^ogy.    This  he  printed  in  x6o6  in  his 
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Thesatifus  iempentm,  in  which  he  collected,  KStored  and 
Biraoged  every  chronological  relic  extant  in  Gredc  or  Latin. 
When  in  1590  Lipsius  retired  from  Leiden,  the  university  and 
its  protectors,  the  states-general  of  Holland  and  the  prince  of 
Orange,  resolved  to  obtain  Scaliger  as  his  successor.  He  declined 
their  offer.  He  hated  lecturing,  and  there  were  those  among 
his  friends  who  erroneously  believed  that  with  the  success  of 
Henry  IV.  learning  would  flourish,  and  Protestantism  be  no  bar 
to  advancement.  The  invitation  was  renewed  in  the  most 
flattering  manner  a  year  bter.  Scaliger  would  not  be  required 
to  lecture.  The  umveisity  only  wished  for  his  presence.  He 
would  be  in  all  respects  the  master  of  his  time.  This  offer 
Scaliger  provisionally  accepted.  About  the  middle  of  1593  he 
started  for  Hdland,  where  he  passed  the  remaining  thirteen  years 
of  his  life,  never  returning  to  France.  His  reception  at  Leiden 
was  all  that  be  could  wish.  A  handsome  income  was  assured 
to  him.  He  was  treated  with  the  highest  consideration.  His 
rank  as  a  prince  of  Verona  was  recognized.  Placed  midway 
between  The  Hague  and  Amsterdam,  he  was  able  to  obtain, 
besides  the  learned  circle  of  Leiden,  the  advantages  of  the  best 
society  of  both  these  capitals,  for  Scaliger  was  no  hermit 
buried  among  his  books;  he  was  fond  of  sodal  intercourse 
and  was  himself  a  good  talker. 

For  the  first  seven  yeais  of  his  residence  at  Leiden  his  reputa- 
tion was  at  its  highest  point.  His  literary  dictatorship  was 
unquestioned.  From  his  throne  at  Leiden  he  ruled  the  learned 
world;  a  word  from  him  could  make  or  mar  a  rising  reputation; 
and  he  was  surrounded  by  young  men  eager  to  listen  to  and  profit 
by  his  conversation.  He  encouraged  Grotius  when  only  a  youth 
of  sixteen  to  edit  Capella;  the  early  death  of  the  younger  Douza 
be  wept  as  that  of  a  beloved  son;  Daniel  Heinsius,  from  being 
his  favourite  pupil,  became  his  most  intimate  friend.  But 
ScaUger  had  made  numerous  enemies.  He  hated  ignorance, 
but  he  bated  still  more  half-learning,  and  most  of  all  dishonesty 
in  argument  or  in  quotation.  Himself  the  soul  of  honour  and 
truthfulness,  he  had  no  toleration  for  the  disingenuous  arguments 
and  the  mis-statements  of  facts  of  those  who  wrote  to  support 
a  theory  or  to  defend  an  unsound  cause.  His  pungent  sarcasms 
were  soon  carried  to  the  persons  of  whom  they  were  uttered,  and 
his  pen  was  not  less  bitter  than  his  tongue.  He  resembles  his 
father  in  his  arrogant  tone  towards  those  whom  he  despises  and 
those  whom  he  hates,  and  he  despises  and  hates  all  who  differ 
from  him.  Heisconsciousof  hispower,andnotalwayssuffidently 
cautious  or  suflldently  gentle  in  its  exercise.  Nor  was  he  always 
right.  He  trusted  much  to  his  memory,  which  was  occasionally 
treacherous.  His  emendations,  if  frequently  happy,  were  some- 
times absurd.  In  laying  the  foundations  of  a  science  of  ancient 
chronology  he  relied  sometimes  upon  groundless,  sometimes 
even  upon  absurd  hypotheses,  fr^uently  upon  an  imperfect 
mduction  of  facts.  Sometimes  he  misunderstood  the  astronomical 
science  of  the  ancients,  sometimes  that  of  Copernicus  and  Tycho 
Brabe.  And  he  was  no  mathematician.  But  his  enemies  were 
not  merely  those  whose  errors  he  had  exposed  and  whose 
hostility  he  had  excited  by  the  violence  of  liis  language.  The 
results  of  his  system  of  historical  criticism  had  been  adverse  to 
the  Cathi^  controversialists  and  to  the  authenticity  of  many 
of  the  documents  upon  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
rdy.  The  Jesuits,  who  aspired  to  be  the  source  of  all  scholarship 
aiui  criticism,  perceived  that  the  writings  and  authority  of  Scaliger 
were  the  most  fivmidable  barrier  to  their  claims.  It  was  the  day 
of  ooavenaons.  Muretus  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  professed 
the  strictest  orthodoxy;  J.  Lipsius  had  been  reconciled  to  the 
Chuxdi  of  Rome;  Casaubon  was  supposed  to  be  wavering; 
but  ScaUger  was  known  to  be  hopeless,  and  as  long  as  his 
supremacy  was  unquestioned  the  Protestants  had  the  victory 
in  learning  and  scholarship.  A  determined  attempt  must  be 
made,  if  not  to  answer  his  criticisms,  or  to  disprove  his  statements, 
yet  to  attadc  him  as  a  man,  and  to  destroy  his  reputation. 
This-  wis  DO  easy  task,  for  his  moral  character  was  absolutely 

After  several  scurrilous  attacks  by  the  Jesuit  party,  in  which 
and  violence  were  more  conspicuous  than  ability,  in 


1607  a  new  and  more  successful  attempt  was  made.  Scab'ger's 
weak  point  was  his  pride.  In  1594,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  happi- 
ness and  his  repuution,  he  published  his  Epistola  de  vetusiaU 
et  splendore  gentis  Scaligerae  a  J.  C.  Scaligeri  vita.  In  1607 
Caspar  Sdoppius,  then  in  the  service  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  he 
afterwards  so  bitterly  libelled,  published  his  Scaliger  hypo- 
bolimacus  ("  The  Supposititious  Scaliger  "),  a  quarto  volume  of 
more  than  four  hundred  pages,  written  with  consummate  ability, 
in  an  admirable  and  incisive  style,  with  the  entire  disregard  for 
truth  which  Sdoppius  always  displayed,  and  with  all  the  power 
of  his  accomplished  sarcasm.  Every  piece  of  scandal  which 
could  be  raked  together  respecting  Scaliger  or  his  family  is  to 
be  found  there.  The  author  professes  to  point  out  five  hundred 
lies  in  the  Epistola  de  vetustate  of  Scaliger,  but  the  main  argu- 
ment of  the  book  is  to  show  the  falsity  of  his  pretensions  to  be 
of  the  family  of  La  Scala,  and  of  the  narrative  of  his  father's 
early  life.  "  No  stronger  proof,"  says  Mark  Pattison,  "  can 
be  given  of  the  inpressions  produced  by  this  powerful  philippic, 
dedicated  to  the  defamation  of  an  individual,  than  that  it  has 
been  the  source  from  which  the  biography  of  Scaliger,  as  it  now 
stands  in  our  biographical  collections,  has  mainly  flowed." 
To  Scaliger  the  blow  was  crushing.  Whatever  the  case  as  to 
Julius,  Joseph  had  undoubtedly  believed  himself  a  prince  of 
Verona,  and  in  his  Epistola  had  put  forth  with  the  most  perfect 
good  faith,  and  without  inquiry,  all  that  he  had  heard  from  hb 
father.  He  immediately  wrote  a  reply  to  Scioppius,  entitled 
Confutatio  fabulae  Burdonum.  It  is  written,  for  Scaliger,  with 
unusual  moderation  and  good  taste,  but  perhaps  for  that  very 
reason  had  not  the  success  which  its  author  wished  and  even 
expected.  In  the  opinion  of  the  highest  authority,  Mark  Pattison, 
"  as  a  refutation  of  Scioppius  it  is  most  complete  ";  but  there 
are  certainly  grounds  for  dissenting,  though  with  diffidence, 
from  this  judgment.  Scaliger  undoubtedly  shows  that  Scioppius 
committed  more  blunders  than  he  corrected,  that  his  book 
literally  bristles  with  pure  lies  and  basdess  calumnies;  but  he 
does  not  succeed  in  adducing  a  single  proof  either  of  his  father's 
descent  from  the  La  Scala  family,  or  of  any  single  event  narrated 
by  Julius  as  happening  to  himself  or  any  member  of  this  family 
prior  to  his  arrival  at  Agen.  Nor  does  he  even  attempt  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  crucial  point,  which  Scioppius  had  proved,  as  far  as  a 
negative  can  be  proved — ^namely,  that  William,  the  last  prince 
of  Verona,  had  no  son  Nicholas,  the  alleged  grandfather  of  Julius, 
nor  indeed  any  son  who  could  have  been  such  grandfather. 
But  whether  complete  or  not,  the  Confidatio  had  no  success; 
the  attack  of  the  Jesuits  was  successful,  far  more  so  than  they 
could  possibly  have  hoped.  Scioppius  was  wont  to  boast  that 
his  book  had  killed  Scaliger.  It  certainly  embittered  the  few 
remaining  months  of  his  life,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
mortification  which  he  suffered  may  have  shortened  his  days. 
The  Confutatio  was  his  last  work.  Five  months  after  it  appeared, 
"  on  the  2ist  of  January  1609,  at  four  in  the  morning,  he  fell 
asleep  in  Heinsius's  arms.  Tlie  aspiring  spirit  ascended  before 
the  Infinite.  The  most  richly  stored  intellect  which  had  ever 
spent  itself  in  acquiring  knowledge  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
Omniscient "  (Pattison). 

Of  Joseph  Scaliger  the  only  biography  in  any  way  adequate  is 
that  m  Jacob  Bernays  (Berlin,  18^5).  It  was  reviewed  by  Mark 
Pattison  in  the  QuarUrly  Review,  vol.  cviii.  f  i860),  since  reprinted  in 
the  Essays,  \.  (tSS^),  1^3-195.  Pattison  had  made  many  manuscript 
collections  for  a  life  01  Joseph  Scaliger  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale,  which  he  left  unfinished.  In  writing  the  above  article.  Pro- 
fessor Christie  had  access  to  and  made  much  use  of  these  MSS., 
which  include  a  life  of  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger.  The  fragments  of  the 
life  of  Joseph  Scaliger  have  been  printed  in  the  Essays,  i.  196-243. 
For  the  life  of  Joseph,  besides  the  letters  published  by  M.  Taraixey 
de  Larroque  (Agen,  1881).  the  two  old  collections  of  Latin  and 
French  letters  and  the  two  Scaliterana  are  the  most  important 
sources  of  information:  For  the  life  of  Julius  Caesar  the  letters 
edited  by  his  son,  those  subsequently  published  in  1620  by  the 
President  de  Maussac,  the  Scaligeranat  and  his  own  writings,  which 
are  full  of  autobi(»raphical  matter,  are  the  chief  authorities.  M.  de 
Bourousse  de  Lattore's  Etude  sur  Jules  Cisar  de  Lescale  (Agen. 
i860)  and  M.  Magen's  Documents  sur  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  et  sa 
famiile  (Agen,  iS?.*))  add  important  details  for  the  lives  of  both 
father  and  son.  The  lives  by  Charles  Nisard— that  of  Julius  in 
Les  Cladiateurs  de  la  ripuUi^ue  des  kttrest  and  that  of  Joseph  m 
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J>  Triumnrat  UMraire  au  seiMthne  sticU — are  equally  unworthy  of 
their  author  and  their  subjects.  Julius  is  simply  held  up  to  ridicule, 
while  the  life  of  Joseph  is  almost  wholly  basea  on  the  book  of  Sciop- 
plus  and  the  ScaU^erana.  A  complete  list  of  the  works  of  Joseph  will 
DC  found  in  his  life  by  Bemays.  See  also  J.  E.  Sandys,  History  oj 
Classical  Scholarship,  ii.  (1908).  199-204.        (R.  C.  C;  J.  E.  S/) 

SCALP  (0.  Dutch  sckdpet  a  shell),  in  anatomy,  the  whole 
covering  of  the  top  of  the  head  from  the  skin  to  the  bone.  Five 
layers  are  recognized  in  the  scalp,  and  these,  from  without 
inward,  are:  (i)  skin,  (2)  superficial  fascia,  (3)  aponeurosis  or 
epicranium,  (4)  lymph  space,  (5)  periosteum  or  pericranium. 

The  skin  of  the  scalp  is  thick  and  remarkable  for  the  large 
number  of  hair  follicles  contained  in  it.  The  superficial  fascia 
consists  of  dense  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue  which  pass  from  the 
skin  to  the  third  layer  or  aponeurosis  and  bind  the  two  structures 
together  so  closely  that  when  one  of  them  is  moved  the  other 
must  needs  be  moved  too.  The  fibrous  bundles  are  separated 
by  pellets  of  fat,  and  it  is  in  this  second  layer  that  the  vessels 
and  nerves  of  the  scalp  are  found.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
vessels  are  arteries,  veins  and  lymphatics,  and  the  arteries  are 
specially  remarkable,  firstly,  for  their  tortuosity,  which  is  an 
adaptation  to  so  movable  a  part;  secondly,  for  their  anastomos- 
ing across  the  middle  line  with  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side, 
an  arrangement  which  is  not  usual  in  the  body;  and,  thirdly,  for 
the  fact  that,  when  cut,  their  ends  are  held  open  by  the  dense 
fibrous  tissue  already  spoken  of,  so  that  bleeding  is  more  free  in 
the  scalp  than  it  is  from  arteries  of  the  same  size  elsewhere  in  the 
body. 

The  veins  do  Hot  follow  the  twists  of  the  arteries  but  run  a 
straight  course;  for  this  reason  there  is  often  a  considerable 
distance  between  an  artery  and  its  companion  vein.  Accom- 
panying the  veins  are  the  larger  lymphatic  ves^ls,  though  there 
are  no  lymphatic  glands  actually  in  the  scalp.  From  the  forehead 
region  the  lymphatics  accompany  the  facial  vein  down  the  side 
of  the  face  and  usually  reach  their  first  gland  in  the  submaxillary 
region,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a  poisoned  wound  of  the  forehead 
sympathetic  swelling  or  suppuration  would  take  place  below  the 
jaw.  From  the  region  of  the  temple  the  lymphatics  drain  into  a 
small  gland  lying  just  in  front  of  the  ear,  while  those  from  the 
region  behind  the  ear  drain  into  some  glands  lying  close  to  the 
mastoid  process.  In  the  occipital  region  a  small  gland  (or  glands) 
is  found  at  the  edge  of  the  scalp  close  to  the  point  at  which  the 
occipital  artery  reaches  it,  that  is  to  say  about  a  third  of  the 
distance  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  to  the  tip  of 
the  mastoid  process  (see  Skull). 

The  nerve  supply  of  the  scalp  in  its  anterior  part  is  from  the 
fifth  cranial  or  trigeminal  nerve  (see  Nerves,  Cranial);  in  the 
forehead  region  the  supratrochlear  and  supraorbital  branches 
come  out  of  the  orbit  from  the  first  or  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
filth,  while  farther  back,  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  temporal 
region,  the  temporal  branch  of  the  second  or  maxillary  division 
of  the  same  nerve  is  found.  Farther  back  still,  in  front  of  the 
ear,  is  the  area  of  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve,  a  branch  of  the 
third  or  mandibular  division  of  the  fifth  cranial. 

Behind  the  ear  the  scalp  is  supplied  with  sensation  by  two 
branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  of  nerves,  the  great  auricular 
and  the  small  occipital  (see  Nerves,  Spinal),  while  behind  these, 
and  reaching  as  far  as  the  mid  line  posteriorly,  the  great  occipital, 
derived  from  the  posterior  primary  division  of  the  second  cervical 
nerve,  is  distributed.  Sometimes  the  posterior  primary  division 
of  the  third  cervical  nerve  reaches  the  scalp  still  nearer  the 
middle  line  behind. 

The  third  layer  of  the  scalp  or  epicranium  is  formed  by  the 
two  fleshy  bellies  of  the  occipito-f  rontalis  muscle  and  the  flattened 
tendon  or  aponeurosis  between  them.  Of  these  two  bellies  the 
anterior  {jmntalis)  is  the  larger,  and,  when  it  acts,  throws  the 
skin  of  the  forehead  into  those  transverse  puckers  which  are 
characteristic  of  a  puzzled  frame  of  mind.  The  much  smaller 
{occipitalis  or  posterior)  belly  usually  merely  fixes  the  aponeurosis 
for  the  frontalis  to  act,  though  some  people  have  the  power  of 
alternately  contracting  the  two  muscles  and  so  wagging  their 
scalps  backward  and  forward  as  monkeys  do.    ]3oth  fleshy 


bellfes  of  the  occipito-frontalis  are  innervated  by  the  seventh  or 
facial  nerve  which  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  expression. 

Deep  to  the  occipito-frontalis  and  its  aponeurosis  or  epicranium 
Is  the  fourth  layer,  which  consists  of  very  lax  areolar  tissue 
constituting  what  is  now  known  in  anatomy  as  a  lymph  space. 
The  length  and  laxity  of  this  tissue  allow  great  freedom  of  move- 
ment to  the  more  supcr^ial  layers,  and  it  is  this  layer  which  is 
torn  through  when  a  Red  Indian  scalps  his  foe.  So  lax  is  the 
tissue  here  that  any  collection  of  blood  or  pus  is  quickly  dis- 
tributed throughout  its  whole  area,  and,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  tension  as  well  as  of  nerves,  very  little  pain  accompanies  any 
such  effusion. 

The  fifth  and  deepest  layer  of  the  scalp  is  the  pericranium  or 
the  external  periosteum  of  the  skull  bones.  This,  until  the 
sutures  of  the  skull  close  in  middle  life,  is  continuous  with  the 
dura  mater  which  forms  the  internal  periosteum,  and  for  this 
reason  any  subpcricranial  effusion  is  localized  to  the  area  of  the 
skull  bone  over  which  it  happens  to  lie.  Moreover,  any  sup- 
purative process  may  extend  through  the  sutures  to  the  meninges 
of  the  brain.  (F.  G.  P.) 

Surgery  of  the  Scalp. — In  connexion  with  the  treatment  of  sursical 
and  other  wounds  of  the  scalp,  it  used  to  be  thought  that  it  «-as 
dangerous  to  treat  them  by  suturing,  because  of  the  risk  of  the 
intervention  of  abscess  or  erysipelas.  Now  that  one  knows,  bow- 
ever,  that  these  two  conditions  are  dependent  upon  the  presence 
of  septic  micro-organisms,  the  surgeon  deals  with  the  scalp  as  with 
other  parts  of  the  body,  clcansine  the  suriace  before  performing  an 
operation  upon  it,  and  doing  his  best  to  free  the  region  of  all  germs 
when  he  is  called  upon  to  treat  a  wound  already  inflicted  on  it. 
Unless  the  surgeon  could  render  the  ecalp  aseptic,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  undertake  any  operation  upon  the  interior  of 
the  skull.  Before  opening  the  skull,  therefore,  trie  scalp  is  cleanly 
shaved  and  dealt  with  by  turpentine,  soap  and  water  and  other 
antiseptics.  A  large  horse-shoe  shapdd  flap  is  then  turned  down 
by  an  incision  right  to  the  bone,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  opera- 
tion.  the  flap  is  replaced  in  position  and  secured  by  stitches. 

As  the  result  01  septic  infection  by  an  accidental  wound,  abscess 
is  likely  to  form  beneath  the  scalp,  and  if  it  is  left  to  increase  in  size 
unchecked  it  may  detach  a  large  area  of  the  scalp.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  it  is  thought  that  matter  is  forming  beneath  the  scalp,  an 
incision  should  be  made  down  to  the  bone,  and  provision  taken  for 
insuring  free  drainage. 

Naevt  of  the  scalp  are  best  treated  by  electrolvsis  or  by  removal 
by  dissection.  If  they  are  supplied  by  large  olood-vessels,  each 
artery  should  be  under-pinned  or  tied  before  the  removal  by  dis- 
section is  undertaken. 

Sebauous  cysts  of  the  scalp  should  be  removed  by  incision  under 
the  ether-spray  whilst  they  are  still  small,  the  whole  of  the  cyst- 
wall  being  torn  out,  for  unless  the  cyst  is  entirely  removed,  the 
tumour  is  likely  to  reform.  If  the  sebaceous  cyst  is  left  it  may 
cause  a  thinning  of  the  overlying  skin  and,  effecting  its  own  dis- 
charge, may  become  the  source  of  chronic  suppuration.  In  some 
cases  the  chronic  abscess  of  a  sebaceous  cyst  becomes  the  starting- 
point  of  malignant  disease.  (E.  O.*) 

SCALPING,  the  custbm  of  removing  the  skin  of  the  skull, 
with  hair  attached.  Though  generally  associated  with  the  North 
American  Indians,  the  practice  has  been  common  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  underlying  idea,  as  of  similar  mutilations 
of  those  slain  in  battle,  is  the  warrior's  wish  to  preserve  a  portable 
proof  or  trophy  of  his  prowess.  Scalping  was  the  usual  form  of 
mutilation  from  the  earliest  times.  Herodotus  (iv.  64)  describes 
the  practice  among  the  Scythians.  The  Abb£  Emmanuel  H.  D. 
Domcnech  {Seven  Years^  Residence  in  the  Great  Desert  of  North 
America,  ch.  39)  quotes  the  decalvare  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
the  capillos  el  cutem  dctrahere  of  the  code  of  the  Visigoths,  and 
the  Annals  of  Flodoard,  to  prove  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
the  Franks  still  scalped  about  a.d.  879.  In  Africa  it  was,  and 
doubtless  is,  as  prevalent  as  are  all  barbarous  mutilations. 

Among  the  North  American  Indians  scalping  was  always  in 
the  nature  of  a  rite.  It  was  common  to  those  tribes  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  south-west  and  upper  Columbia; 
but  unknown  apparently  among  the  Eskimo,  along  the  north* 
west  coast,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  west  of  the  Cascade  range 
and  the  Sierras,  except  among  some  few  California  n  tribes,  or 
here  and  there  in  Mexico  and  southward.  Properly  the  scalp 
could  only  be  taken  after  a  fair  fight;  in  more  recent  times  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  such  restriction.  To  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion the  braves  wore  long  war-locks  or  scalping-tufts,  as  an 
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implied  chaDeoge.  These  locks  i|rere  braided  with  bright  ribbons 
or  ornamented  with  a  feather.  After  the  successful  warrior's 
return  the  scalp  or  scalps  captured  were  dried,  mounted  and 
consecrated  by  a  solemn  dance.  Some  tribes  hung  the  scalps 
to  their  bridles,  others  to  their  shields,  while  some  ornamented 
with  them  the  outer  seams  of  their  leggings.  Scalping  was  some- 
times adopted  by  the  whites  in  their  wars  with  the  Redskins, 
and  bounties  have  been  offered  for  scalps  several  times  in 
American  history. 

SCAMILU  IMPARES  ("unequal  steps,"  Fr.  escabeaux 
inigides',  Ger.  SckutzsUge),  b  architecture,  a  term  quoted  by 
Vitruvius  when  referring  to  the  rise  given  to  the  stylobate  in 
the  centre  of  the  front  and  sides  of  a  Greek  temple.  His  explana- 
tion is  not  dear;  he  states  (iii.  4)  that,  if  set  out  level,  the 
stylobate  would  have  the  appearance  of  being  sunk  in  the  centre, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  addition  by  means 
of  small  steps  {scamiUi  impara).  In  book  v.  chap.  9,  he  again 
refers  to  the  addition  on  the  stylobate.  The  interpretation  of 
his  meaning  by  Penrose  and  other  authorities  is  generally 
assumed  to  be  the  addition  which  It  was  necessary  to  leave  on 
the  lower  frusta  of  the  Doric  column,  or  on  the  lower  portion  of 
the  base  of  the  Ionic  column,  so  as  to  give  them  a  proper  bearing 
on  the  curved  surface  of  the  stylobate;  when  levelling  ground, 
however,  it  is  sometimes  the  custom  to  fii  at  intervals  small 
bricks  or  tfles  which  are  piled  up  until  the  upper  surfaces  of 
all  of  them  are  absolutely  level.  If,  as  an  alternative,  these 
piles  were  so  arranged  as  to  rise  towards  the  centre,  instead  of 
a  levd  a  slightly  curved  surface  might  be  obtained,  and  the 
term  "unequal  steps"  would  apply  to  them.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  M.  Bemouf,  a  French  author,  who  points  out  that 
tcttmiUus  b  a  diminutive  of  scamnum^  a  small  step  (Fr.  pttit 
banc),  which  in  some  parts  of  France  is  employed  when  levelling 
the  surface  of  areas  or  courts.  According  to  Penrose  the  rise 
of  the  curved  stylobate  of  the  Parthenon  had  already  been 
obtained  in  the  stereobate  carrying  it,  long  before  the  problem 
€i  bedding  the  columns  on  the  curve  had  arisen. 

SCAMHONT,  a  plant,  Convolvulus  scammonia  (Or.  onaiuaiAa), 

native  to  the  countries  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean 

basin;  it  grows  in  bushy  waste  places,  from  Syria  in  the  south 

to  the  Crimea  in  the  north,  its  range  extending  westward  to  the 

Greek  islands,  but  noi  to  northern  Africa  or  Italy.   It  is  a  twining 

perennial,  bearing  flowers  like  those  of  Convolvulus  arvensis, 

and  having  irregularly  arrow-shaped  leaves  and  a  thick  fleshy 

loot.   The  dried  juice,  "  virgin  scammony,"  obtained  by  Incision 

of  the  Uving  root,  has  been  used  in  medicine  as  scammonium} 

bat  the  varSible  quality  of  the  drug  has  led  to  the  employment 

of  scammoniae  resina,  which  is  obtained  from  the  dried  loot  by 

digestion  with  alcohoL 

The  active  principle  b  the  gluconde  scammonin  or  jalaptn, 
CMHadOw.  The  do«e  of  icammomum  b  5  to  10  grains,  of  acammony 
lean  3  to  8  grains.  Like  certain  other  resins,  •cammony  b  inert 
until  It  has  passed  fixnn  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  where  it 
meets  the  bile,  a  chemical  reaction  occurring  between  it  and  the 
taurocholate  and  glycochobte  of  sodium,  whereby  it  b  converted 
into  a  powerful  puriptive.  Its  action  is  essentblt)r  that  of  a  hydra- 
gogue,  and  b  exercised  upon  practically  the  entiie  length  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  The  drug  b  not  a  cholagogue,  nor  does  it 
markedly  affect  the  muscuUr  coat  of  the  bowel,  but  it  causes  a 
great  increase  of  secretion  from  the  intestinal  glands.  It  acts  in 
about  four  hours.  In  Urge  doses  it  is,  of  course,  a  violent  gastro- 
iatestiful  irricaot.  In  consonance  with  the  statement  that  scara- 
monjr  acts  only  after  admixture  with  the  bile,  b  the  fact  that  hypo- 
dermic or  intravenous  injection  of  the  drug  produces  no  purgation, 
or  indeed  any  other  result.  The  drug  frequently  kilb  both  the 
round-worm  and  the  tape-worm,  especially  the  former,  and^  b 
therefore  an  anthelmintic.  It  b  not  largely  used,  but  b  ve^  effective 
in  the  treatment  of  severe  constipation,  espedally  in  chiloren. 

SCAMP,  an  idle,  worthless  rascal;  in  earlier  (x8th  cent.) 
usage  espedaUy  applied  as  a  cant  term  for  a  highway  robber, 
a  foot^iad,  later  of  one  who  incurs  debts  and  decamps  without 
paying  them.  The  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  shortened 
form  of  ''scamper,"  to  run  away,  decamp,  to  move  quickly 
or  nimbly;  which  b  generally  taken  to  be  a  military  slang  word 

*  It  was  formeriy  called  diagrydion.  probably  from  hhtpn,  a  tear, 
in  allasioo  to  the  nnaaeria  wnkh  the  juioe  exudes  from  tbs  incised 


adapted  from  Dutch  schampen,  to  escape;  O.Fr.  escamper;  Ital. 
scampare]  Lat.  ex,  out  of,  campus,  field  of  hattle,  Jience  a  vaga- 
bond deserter.  Thb  word  must  be  dbtingubhed  from  "  scamp," 
to  do  work  in  a  hasty,  careless  manner,  which  b  apparently 
a  variant  of  "  skimp,"  "  skimpy,"  and  b  to  be  referred  to  the 
root  seen  in  O.  Nor.  skamrnr,  short;  Eng. "  scant."  * 

SCANDAL,  disgrace,  discredit,  shame,  caused  by  the  report  or 
knowledge  of  wrongdoing,  hence  defamation  or  gossip,  especially 
malicious  or  idle;  or  such  action  as  causes  public  offence  or  dis- 
repute. (For  the  law  relating  to  scandal,  more  generally  termed 
"defamation"  see  Libel  and  Slander.)  The  Greek  word 
o-xtbJaXor,  stumbling-block,  cause  of  offence  or  temptation, 
is  used  in  the  S^tuagint  and  the  New  Testament.  Classical 
Greek  had  the  word  o'xoMS&Xijtfpov  only,  properly  the  spring  of 
a  baited  trap;  the  origin  probably  being  the  root  seen  in  Latin 
scandere,  to  climb,  get  up.  While  the  Latin  scandalum  has  given 
such  direct  derivatives  as  Spanish  and  Portuguese  escandalo, 
Dutch  schandaal,  Eng.  "  scandal,"  &c.,  it  is  also  the  source  of  the 
synonymous  **  slander,"  Middle  Eng.  sclaundre,  O.  Fr.  esclandre, 
cscanHel 

A  particular  form  of  defamation  was  scandalum  magnalum, 
"  slander  of  great  men."  words,  that  b,  spoken  defaming  a  peer 
spiritual  or  temporal,  judge  or  dignitary  of  the  realm.  Action  lay 
for  such  defamation  under  the  statutes  of  3  Edw.  1.  c.  34,  3  Rich. 
II.  c  5,  and  13  Rich.  II.  c.  11  whereby  damages  could  be  recovered, 
even  in  cases  where  no  action  would  lie,  if  the  defamation  were  of  an 
ordinary  subject,  and  that  without  proof  of  special  damage.  These 
statutes,  though  long  obsolete,  were  only  aboubhed  in  1887  (Statute 
Law  Revision  Act). 

8CANDERBE0,  or  Iskzndek  Bey  (1403-1467),  known  also 
as  "  the  Dragon  of  Albania,"  the  national  hero  of  the  Albanians, 
was  the  son  of  John  (Giovanni)  Castriota,  lord  of  Kxoia  and  of 
the  Mirdite  country  in  northern  Albania,  and  of  a  Servian  princess 
named  Vaisava.  Hb  actual  name  was  George  (Giorgio)  Castriota, 
and  the  name  of  Iskender  Bey  (Prince  Alexander)  was  given 
to  him  by  the  Turks  in  complimentary  reference  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  In  1423,  when  Murad  II.  invaded  Epinis,  George 
Castriota,  with  hb  three  brothers,  was  handed  over  as  a  hostage 
to  the  Turks  and  sent  to  be  trained  in  the  service  of  the  seraglio. 
His  brilliant  qiudities  of  mind  and  body  at  once  gained  him  the 
favour  of  the  sultan;  he  became  a  Mussulman,  was  promoted 
to  high  military  command  and,  though  barely  nineteen  years 
of  age^'to  the  government  of  a  sanjak.  He  remained  in  the 
Ottoman  service  for  twenty  years,  dissembling  hb  resentment 
when,  on  the  death  of  hb  father,  hb  prindpality  was  annexed 
and  hb  brothers  poisoned.  In  1443,  however,  hb  opportunity 
came  with  Janos  Hunyadl's  victory  at  Nish.  He  seized  Kroia 
by  stratagem,  proclaimed  himself  a  Christian,  and  gathered  the 
wild  Albanian  clansmen  about  him.  In  the  inaccessible  fastnesses 
of  Albania  he  maintained  a  guerilla  warfare  against  the  Turks 
during  nearly  twenty-five  years,  easily  routing  the  armies  sent 
against  him,  and  b  said  to  have  slidn  three  thousand  Turks 
with  hb  own  hand.  In  1461  Murad's  successor  Mahommed  II. 
acknowledged  him  by  a  temporary  tiiice  as  lord  of  Albania  and 
Epirus.  He  died  in  1467  at  Alessio,  and  hb  tomb  was  long  the 
object  of  a  superstitious  veneration  on  the  part  of  the  Turks. 

Scanderbeg's  resistance  to  the  Turkish  advance  was  invaluable 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  but  the  union  which  he  had  main- 
tained in  Albania  did  not  survive  him.  He  was  succeeded  in 
Kroia  by  hb  son,  Giovanni  Castriota,  who  in  1474  sold  the  princi- 
pality to  the  Venetians,  by  whom  four  years  later  it  was 

re-sold  to  the  Turks. 

See  Georges  T.  Petrovitch,  Scander-bejt  {Ceorns  Castriola) ;  Essai 
de  bibliographie  raisonnfe;  Ouurages  sur  Scander-ocg  icrits  en  langues 
fran^aise,  angtaise,  allemande,  latine,  Ualienne,  €fc.  (Parb,  1881); 
Pbko,  Skan&rbeg,  historische  Sludie  (Vienna,  1895). 

SCANDINAVIAN  CIVIUZATION.  The  date  of  man's  first 
appearance  in  Scandinavia  b  still  an  open  question.  But  for 
ail  practical  purposes  Scandinavian  archaeology  only  begins  with 
the  Neolithic  or  Later  Stone  Age,  since  the  country  must  have 
been  covered  with  ice  during  the  preceding  period,  the  Palaco- 
Uthic  or  Early  Stone  Age,  when  parts  of  Europe  were  already 
inhabited.  Thus  the  expressions  Eariier  and  Later  Stone 
Age  in  ScandiMviaQ  crchaoology  merely  refer  to  subdivisions 
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of  the  Neolithic  Period.  Men  have  left  traces  of  their  occupation 
of  Denmark  from  the  time  when  firs  were  still  the  prevail- 
ing trees  in  that  country,  and  a  few  tools  of  elk  and  reindeer 
horn  appear  to  belong  to  an  even  earlier  period.  Sweden  and 
Norway  were  probably  not  inhabited  until  Uter,  though  it 
seems  that  men  were  present  in  Sweden  while  the  Baltic  was  still 
a  fresh-water  lake.  The  dates  assigned  to  this  period  vary  very 
greatly:  S.  MUller  suggests  before  3000  B.C.,  while  O.  Montelius 
places  it  at  8000  years  before  our  era.  Besides  the  elk-  and 
reindeer-horn  tools  mentioned  above,  a  few  rough  flint  imple- 
ments seem  to  be  the  earliest  traces  of  man  in  Scandinavia*  In 
Norway  and  Sweden  these  are  only  found  in  the  extreme  south. 
The  kj^kenm^inger  or  skaUynger,  variously  called  in  English 
kitchen-middens,  refuse-heiqM,  or  shell-mpunds,  are  char- 
acteristic of  Denmark  in  the  next  period.  In  these  we  find 
remains  of  primitive  meals,  consisting  chiefly  of  oyster,  mussel 
and  other  shells,  and  the  bones  of  various  fish,  birds  and  animals, 
including  deer,  wild  boar,  seals,  wolves  and  aurochs.  It  appears 
that  the  race  which  left  these  reh'cs  must  have  lived  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  that  they  were  probably  semi-nomadic  They 
were  evidently  unacquainted  with  agriculture  and  had  no 
domestic  animals  other  than  the  dog.  These  refuse  heaps  are 
almost  always  found  by  the  sea-shore  or  close  to  a  lake.  Some 
of  them  extend  over  an  area  of  as  much  as  700  yds.  by  20  yds. 
width,  but  their  depth  is  usually  not  more  than  3  to  10  ft.  l^ere 
are  frequent  traces  of  fire  and  hearth  places,  so  that  we  may 
conclude  that  the  food  was  both  prepared  and  eaten  on  the  spot. 
The  flint  implements  consist  of  flakes  or  knives,  awls  and  axes 
of  various  kinds,  all  made  by  a  process  of  rough  chipping.  These 
are  supplemented  by  articles  of  bone,  horn  and  clay,  including 
arrow  or  spear  points,  axes  of  horn,  and  bone  combs.  Earthen- 
ware vessels  must  have  been  much  used,  but  only  fragments  have 
been  found,  nuide,  of  course,  without  the  use  of  the  wheel.  Rare 
attempts  at  decoration  consist  of  a  few  cuts  or  impressions  round 
the  top.  The  only  ornaments  found  are  the  pierced  teeth  of 
animals  and  shells.  In  Norway  and  Sweden  implements  similar 
to  those  of  the  Danish  shell-mounds  have  been  found,  but  usually 
without  the  organic  remains,  except  at  Viste,  near  Stavanger, 
excavated  in  1907.  The  first  Swedish  shell-mound  was  discovered 
in  the  north  of  Bohuslin  in  1905,  but  is  of  a  later  type  than  the 
Danish.  The  remains  at  NOstvet  in  the  Christiania  fjord  show 
traces  of  a  considerable  population.  Ground  slate  implements 
are  found  scattered  along  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
are  attributed  to  a  nomadic  people,  whose  arctic  culture 
persisted  much  longer  in  these  countries  than  in  the  much 
earlier  flint  civilization  of  the  Kitchen-middens  in  Denmark. 
To  this  race  are  attributed  a  few  rock-carvings  and  other  sculp- 
tured representations  of  animals  in  a  highly  naturalistic  style, 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  palaeolithic  cave-carvings  of  France, 
and  showing  close  affinity  with  the  artistic  productions  of  the 
regions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Baltic. 

Later  Stone  Age. — The  remains  of  the  Later  Stone  Age  show 
a  very  much  more  advanced  civilization  of  a  pastoral  and  later 
of  an  agricultural  type,  with  domestic  animah,  such  as  cattle, 
horses,  pigs,  sheep  and  goats.  As  the  number  of  "  transition  " 
finds,  showing  a  gradual  development  from  the  older  forms,  is 
very  small,  and  as,  moreover,  settlements  of  the  kitchen-midden 
type  are  known  to  have  existed  right  through  the  later  Stone 
Age,  or  even  longer,  there  is  some  ground  for  assuming  that  the 
earlier  flint  implements  of  Denmark  were  the  product  of  an 
aboriginal  race,  gradually  ousted  and  driven  north  by  Aryans, 
immigrating  with  a  superior  culture. 

By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  remains  of  the  Stone  Age 
are  found  in  Denmark.  While  there  are  not  more  than  five  to 
six  hundred  Stone- Age  graves  known  in  Sweden,  and  only  two 
or  three  in  Norway,  there  are  between  three  and  four  thousand 
on  the  island  of  Seeland  alone.  Besides  Seeland,  LoUand,  Falstcr 
and  the  north-eastern  part  of  Jutland  appear  to  have  been  thickly 
inhabited  during  the  Later  Stone  Age.  In  Sweden  the  southern- 
most part,  Skane  and  Bohuslan,  were  probably  the  first  to  be 
inhabited:  and  then  Vestcrgdtland  and  Dal.  Skine  has  yielded 
more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  Later  Stone  Age  objects  found 


in  Sweden.    Norway  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed  from  tbe 

absence  of  graves,  entirely  deficient  in  the  objects  of  this  period, 

but  they  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  thou^  quite  on  a  par 

in  technique  with  those  of  Sweden.    As  already  indicated,  the 

great  difference  between  the  culture  of  the  shell-mounds  and  tha>t 

of  the  Later  Stone  Age  is  the  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead. 

The  dead  of  the  former  period,  it  is  assumed,  were  placed  in  simple 

graves  In  the  earth,  while  characteristic  of  the  latter  period 

are  the  megalithic  graves  found  in  profusion  in  Denmark  and 

Sweden. 

The  eariiest  form,  and  that  most  common  in  Denmark,  is  the 
four-tided  dolmen,  formed  by  four  or  six  laige  uprisht  stones  00 
which  rests  a  huge  rock,  the  whole  being  partly  ooverra  bv  a  mound. 
These  graves  usually  contain  a  number  of  skeletons.  The  next  b 
the  pasaage  grave,  a  chamber  approached  by  a  passage,  both  built 
of  great  blocks  of  rough-hewn  rock.  The  root  of  the  largest  of  these, 
near  FalkOping  in  Sweden,  is  formed  of  nine  blocks  of  granite,  and 
the  whole  attains  a  length  of  nearly  60  ft.  Later  su;am  are  stone 
cists,  consisting  of  a  comparatively  small  space  walteoin  and  roofed 
by  thin  blocks  of  stone,  surrounded  by  a  low  mound.  These  graves 
seldom  contain  more  than  one  skeleton,  and  mark  the  end  of  the 
Stone  Age.  Inhumation  was  practised  throughout  the  period, 
though  the  bones  found  in  the  great  graves  are  often  marked  oy  fire 
owing  to  the  practice,  apparently  prevalent,  of  lighting  fires  in  the 
grave  chambers.  The  cnambers  are  often  full  of  remains  up  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  roof,  and  in  some  cases  parts  of  as  many  as  a 
hundred  skeletons  have  been  found. 

In  the  mounds  surrounding  the  tombs  animal  bones  and  shells 
are  frequently  fotmd,  indicating  feasts  and  sacrifices.    It  seems 
as  if  many  of  the  graves,  especially  in  Sweden,  had  at  some  time 
been  considered  as  places  for  sacrifice,  to  judge  by  the  sauceriike 
hollows  constantly  found  on  the  upper  side  of  the  covering  stones. 
The  finds  of  tools,  weapons,  ornaments  and  pottery  contribute 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  period,  but  probably  the  best 
specimens  were  not  placed  in  graves,  as  we  find  the  finest  work 
elsewhere.  The  pottery  is  of  good  material  and  form,  though  still 
made  without  the  aid  of  the  potter's  wheeL    The  indentati<ma 
of  the  pattern  are  frequently  filled  in  with  a  white  chalklike 
substance.    Many  of  the  vessels  are  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and 
perforations  or  handles  show  that  they  are  meant  to  hang.   Wood 
was  no  doubt  much  used,  but  it  is  only  by  a  fortunate  chance 
that  wooden  vessels  and  a  wooden  spoon  have  been  preserved  to 
us  in  Denmark.    It  is  probable  that  wool  was  used  as  well  as 
skins  for  clothing,  but  if  so  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  spinning 
and  weaving  implements  were  of  too  perishable  a  material  to 
have  come  down  to  us.    Awls  are  constantly  found,  but  not 
needles.    Bone  pms  were  used  for  fastening  the  dothes.    The 
ornaments  were  chiefly  pierced  teeth  of  various  wild  animals, 
and  objects  of  amber  and  bone,  many  of  them  in  the  form  of 
minute  axes.    Amber  was  much  used  during  the  earlier  part  of 
this  age,  but  it  is  seldom  found  later  on,  probably  because  its 
value  as  an  article  of  export  had  by  then  been  realized.    The 
Swedish  archaeologist,  O.  Montelius,  distinguishes  four  sub- 
divisions in  this  period,  towards  the  end  of  which  the  implements 
show  a  mastery  over  material  unequalled  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  was  attained  at  once. 
The  tools  include  chisels,  borers,  knives,  saws  and  axes,  but  the 
finest  workmanship  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  weapons. 
Arrow-heads  and  spear-points  of  flint  have  chipped  blades  of 
marvellous  fineness  and  symmetry.    Daggers  with  handle  and 
blade  all  made  of  one  piece  of  flint  are  characteristic  of  the 
Northern  Stone  Age,  and  show  how  much  weight  was  laid  on 
ornamental  appearance,  since  wooden  handles  would  have  been 
equally  effective  and  far  less  troublesome  to  make.    The  battle- 
axes  are  of  many  forms,  perfectly  symmetrica]  and  beautifully 
ground  and  polished.    Those  of  other  stone  than  flint  have  holes 
bored  through  them  for  the  shaft.    Wooden  shafts  were  usually 
attached  at  right  angles  to  the  flint  axes.    Of  these  latter  the 
thin-necked  axe  is  the  most  characteristic.     The  distribution 
of  flint  implements  reveals  a  considerable  trading  activity,  as 
flint-bearing  strata  only  occur  in  certain  parts  of  Denmark  and 
in  Sk&ne,  whence  it  must  have  been  distributed  over  the  whole 
of  Southern  Sweden  through  the  channels  of  commerce.     Con- 
siderable commercial  activity  must  also  have  prevailed  between 
the  Scandinavians  and  their  southern  neighbours. 
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TYues  of  dwelUug-hooaes  with  hearth-places  show  that  the 
usual  fonn  was  a  round  or  slightly  oval  hut,  constructed  o£ 
wattles,  plastered  inside  and  out  with  clay.  The  floor  was  usually 
partly  or  entirely  paved. 

The  Bronse  Age. — ^Towards  the  dose  of  the  Later  SUntt  Age  a 

few  objects  of  copper  are  found  in  the  North.  Copper  is,  however, 

soon  superseded  by  bronze,  which  was  probably  imported  ready 

alloyed  into  Scandinavia,  though  the  q)ecial  Scandinavian  forms, 

as  well  as  the  presence  of  a  number  of  moulds,  conclusively 

prove  that  the  casting  of  the  metal  was  done  in  the  North. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Bronze  Age,  which  can  be  divided  into  two 

main  periods,  began  in  Scandinavia  about  2000-1:750  B.C.    The 

earliest  implements  are  clearly  copies  of  the  Stone  Age  work, 

betrajring  the  ignorance  of  the  makers  as  to  the  adaptability 

of  the  new  material.   Some  bronze  axes  are  exactly  the  shape  of 

stone  axes,  but  gradually  we  see  the  blade  grow  wider,  the  neck 

narrower,  the  outer  sides  of  the  haft  turn  baick  over  the  wooden 

shaft,  which  is  still  cloven,  and  finally  before  the  end  of  the 

earlier  period  we  have  the  "  socketed  celt,"  in  which  the  tongue 

has  disappeared  and  the  wooden  shaft  is  fixed  in  a  cylinder  of 

bronze,  with  a  metal  loop  at  the  »de  through  which  the  fastening 

passed.    The  onsocketed  celt  has  also  undergone  modifications. 

By  the  end  of  the  earlier  period  swords  have  been  evolved  from 

daggers,  and  brooches  and  clasps,  besides  beautiful  vases  and 

hanging  vessels,  are  made  of  the  metal.    Gold  is  also  known 

and  used.    Fine  linear  decoration,  usually  in  spirals  or  zig-zags, 

is  applied.    The  forms  are  extremely  artistic,  and  the  technique 

higher  than  in  almost  any  other  European  country.    Perhaps 

the  most  magnificent  relic  of  this  earlier  period  is  the  bronze 

*' sun-chariot"   and  horse  from  Trundholm  in  Seeland.    The 

disk  supposed  to  represent  the  sun  is  overlaid  with  gold  and 

beautifully  decorated  with  spiral  designs.     The  later  period 

B  clearly  marked  off  from  the  earlier  by  the  method  of  disposing 

of  the  dead,  since  in  the  earlier  period  the  dead  were  still  buried 

unbumed,  often  in  stone  cists  or  oak  coffins,  while  in  the  latter 

period  cremation  was  practised,  and  the  remains  placed  in  small 

stone  or  wooden  boxes,  or  in  plain  earthenware  urns.    Some 

of  these  urns  are  clearly  imitations  of  the  house  of  the  period, 

and  show  that  it  was  still  round  in  form.   The  graves  are  covered 

by  a  cairn  or  mound.    Miniature  weapons  are  often  found  in  the 

urns,  but  the  objects  placed  in  or  beside  the  urn  reveal  little 

care  in  their  selection :  it  is  obvious  that  a  few  gifts  were  deposited 

with  the  dead,  rather  than  the  complete  outfit  of  necessaries 

which  are  found  in  earUer  periods.   During  this  period  decoratidn 

becomes  more  compUcated:  the  spirals  are  often  fringed  with 

tangential  tines,  and  the  ends  of  knives,  rings,  &c.,  are  frequently 

rolled  up  into  spiral  volutes.    Bands  of  wavy  lines  are  a  common 

form  of  ornament.    Amber  and  a  dark-brown  resinous  matter 

axe  often  inlaid.    Ornaments  show  a  tendency  to  exaggeration 

of  size,  as  is  seen  in  the  massive  neck  and  aim-rings,  the  brooches, 

pins  and  clasps. 

We  are  fortunate  in  knowing  more  about  the  Scandinavian 
Bronze  An  than  the  mere  remains,  plentiful  though  they  are,  could 
tctt  us.  In  some  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway  rude  carvings  on 
bare  granite  rocks,  executed  in  a  stiff  and  conventional  style,  have 
been  identified  as  belonging  to  this  period,  and  from  these,  in  com- 
bination with  the  finds,  we  can  deduce  a  considerable  fund  of  in- 
formation. Horses  were  used  for  riding,  driving  and  ploughing. 
From  the  impress  left  on  earthenware  vessels  we  find  that  wheat, 
barley  and  oats  were  cultivated.  Large  boats,  almost  invariably 
without  mast  or  sail,  are  very  frequently  depicted.  The  human 
fignu/es  on  the  carvings  are  unfortunately  represented  in  such  a 
primitive  manner  that  little  could  be  known  of  the  details  of  their 
clothing  but  for  some  unique  finds  in  Denmark,  where  the  oak 
coffins  of  the  eariier  period  have  preserved  hair  and  clothing  for 
over  3000  years.  Thus  we  know  that  the  garb  of  the  Bronze  Age 
man  consisted  of  a  thick  g^lossv  cap,  replaced  by  a  helmet  in  time  of 
war,  a  woollen  tunic  which  left  the  shoulders  bare,  a  cloak  and 
leather  shoes  fastened  on  by  strips  of  cloth  crossed  up  the  ankle. 
A  buckle  for  the  belt,  pins  for  the  cloak,  and  one  bracelet  were  his 
only  ornaments.  Froin  the  small  bronze  knife  and  the  tweezers 
found  in  men's  graves  it  has  been  deduced  that  shaving  was  usual, 
and  a  small  pointed  instrument  also  found  in  the  graves  is  regarded 
as  evidence  for  tattooing.  The  women  wore  a  fine  hair  net  andcomb, 
a  curiously  clumsily-cut  bodice  with  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  and  a 
ktM  skirt  gathered  round  the  waist  by  a  belt  with  a  large  ornament 
in  Iroot.    A  heavy  necklace,  two  bracelets  and  a  dagger  appear  to 


have  been  usual.  The  people  were  tall  and  had  light  hair.  With 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  Bronze  Aae  finds,  it  may  be  said  that 
Gfitaland,  Sk&ne  and  the  district  rouna  Stockholm  yield  the  richest 
harvest  in  Sweden,  while  in  Norway  the  mass  of  finds  are  in  the 
Christiania  and  the  Stavanger  distncts.    A  notable  feature  of  the 

Eeriod  is  the  number  of  finds  made  in  bogs.    Many  were  cleariy 
uried  there  for  safe  keeping,  but  others  are  usually  explained  as 
votive  offerings. 

Iron  Age.— The  approximate  date  for  the  first  beginnings 
of  this  period  in  the  North  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy; 
Montelius  placing  it  at  about  500  B.C.,  while  Sophus  MUller,  of 
Denmark,  would  put  it  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  later.  It 
has  been  divided  into  four  main  subdivisions,  of  which  the  first, 
lasting  till  about  the  beginning  of  our  era,  is  usually  called  the 
Pre-Roman  Period.  The  beginnings  of  this  age  are  most  clearly 
traced  on  the  island  of  Bomholm,  where  cemeteries  are  found 
containing  from  10  to  1000  graves.  These  graves,  called  Brand- 
pletleff  are  closely  similar  to  the  contemporary  graves  on  the 
Continent,  and  consist  of  burnt  bones  embedded  in  charcoal 
and  black  mould.  In  this  are  found  iron  brooches  (of  the  safety- 
pin  type),  buckles  and  a  few  fragments  of  pottery.  More  typi- 
cally Northern  cemeteries  show  small  bounds  covering  each  grave, 
in  which  an  urn  contains  the  burnt  bones.  These  graves  also 
yield  but  few  remains,  and  the  wealth  of  objects  from  this  period 
come  from  bog  and  field  finds,  as  for  instance  some  magnificent 
chariots,  overlaid  with  decorated  bronze  plates,  from  a  bog  neax 
Ringkjdbing,  Denmark.  Ornaments  were  usually  of  massive 
bronze  or  occasionally  of  iron,  and  gold  seems  to  have  been  com* 
paratively  scarce,  perhaps  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  central 
Europe.  All  but  the  very  beginning  of  the  period  shows  the 
influence  of  the  La-Tdne  (q.v.)  civilization.  The  succeeding 
Roman  period  begins  in  the  ist  century  aj>.  and  extends, 
according  to  Swedish  and  Norwegian  archaeologists,  to  about 
400.  In  Denmark  the  latter  half  of  the  period  is  termed  that  of 
"  National  Migrations)."  A  number  of  Roman  objects  are  found 
— coins,  glass  and  bronze  vessels,  &c.  From  the  fact  that  Sk&ne, 
Bornholm,  Oland  aiid  Gotland  are  the  chief  finding-places, 
it  appears  that  most  of  the  objects  must  have  been  brought, 
through  war  or  trade,  from  the  south-east,  by  way  of  the  great 
trade-route  along  the  Vistuhu  Gotland  alone  has  yielded  nearly 
four  thousand  Roman  coins,  while  Bornholm  equals  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  Denmark  with  500,  and  Norway  has  only  yielded 
three.  A  certain  number  of  Roman  objects  seem,  however,  to 
have  reached  Denmark  from  the  Rhine  Provinces.  The  graves 
show  a  variety  new  to  Scandinavia:  in  some  parts  cremation 
continues  to  be  practised,  in  other  localities,  notably  in  Jutland 
and  Seeland,  inhumation  reappears.  Characteristic  of  both 
forms  of  burial  is  the  practice  of  placing  a  number  of  vessels 
containing  food  and  drink  in  the  grave.  Weapons  are  seldom 
foimd  in  graves,  but  a  complete  knowledge  of  them  is  afforded 
by  such  finds  as  that  at  Thorsbjerg  in  Schleswig  and  Vimpse 
in  FUnen,  the  latter  yielding  no  less  than  3500  objects  to  the 
National  Museum.  These  are  the  debris  of  great  battlefields 
from  about  the  4th  century,  and  it  is  usually  supposed  that  the 
victors  dedicated  the  spoil  to  some  god,  as  everything  was  left 
almost  untouched. 

From  this  ample  evidence  we  learn  that  the  spear  or  lance  was  the 
most  common  weapon,  and  after  that  the  sword,  used  now  for 
striking  as  well  as  thrusting,  and  with  a  short  cross-piece.  The  hilt 
is  often  superbly  decorated,  frequently  with  silver,  which  is  now 
much  used.  Coats  of  ring-mail  arc  found.  Helmets  and  shields  are 
extraordinarily  thin,  almost  flimsy,  pos«>ibly  in  imitation  of  the 
inferior  Roman  goods  of  the  pcnod,  possibly  in  the  case  of  the 
shields,  at  any  rate,  because  they  were  only  intended  to  protect  from 
arrows  or  spears  flung  from  a  distance,  or  because  dependence  was 
mainly  placed  on  the  strength  of  the  boss.  Numbers  of  bits  and 
other  fragments  of  harness  prove  the  use  of  horses  in  war.  A 
similar  find  at  Nydam  in  Schleswig  yielded  two  of  the  oldest  boats 
that  have  come  down  to  us :  one  01  oak,  75  ft.  long,  built  for  38 
rowers,  and  another  of  firwood.  The  timbers  were  fastened  with 
iron  nails,  but  some  early  boats  from  Norway  and  Sweden  show  a 
more  primitive  method  of  attaching  the  timbers  with  fastenings 
of  baste. 

Besides  the  deserted  battlegrounds,  the  more  usual  type  of  votive 
offering  is  found,  such  as  the  silver  cauldron  from  Gundestrup,  or 
the  two  magnificent  ^old  horns,  one  more  than  2  ft.  in  length,  dis- 
covered at  Callchus  in  Schleswig.    Further  indications  of  religious 
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Of  dorpHIic  artt,  wcavide  ind  dj^cing  mm  tc  tuvc  b«n  cvne 
to  a  hiffb  dcgiTC  oE  perfection-  Thttnaf  pottery  hMi1»julvinc«l 
apeciuly  in  iulland,  whei?  «v  find  n  multiplicity  of  formi.  wit' 
deaHKtion  in  undt  01  ■iantini  line*.  It  wna  during  ihu  period  tlu 
the  Scmndiuniiu  ncquired  (lie  Runic  alphabet  from  the  (oulher 
Ccnnuk  tribo.   Thopccificdli'^Ncinbern  varianiol  thiialphabe 

•cone  nonHnenli.  are  found  in'Nwny'and  Snden. 

The  new  period  (the  &r»t  ol  Ihe  L«t«  Stone  Age),  calle. 
in  Denmuk  ttae  Post-Romui,  and  in  Sinden  and  Norway  th> 
'*  Period  of   National   Migration!,"  brin^  ui  from  a.el  401 


e  fact  thiLt  the  grave 


is  greatly  on  the  inereaje,  a  a| 
Is.  Some  lew  graves  contain 
id:  sword,  spear,  ajie,  shield,  k 


Upsala.  Vendel  an 
to  the  bist  ship- 


The  gold  ornament)  of  Ihe  period  an  its  chief  dory:  indeed  the 
weilih  ol  gold,  npccblly  in  Sweden,  has  uigEested  (be  title  "  Gold 
Age"  far  thne  ceniurki.    The  favourite  ornamenta  of  the  period 

Rornan  coini,  bui  often  lumped  oa  one  side  only  and  decorated 
in  ihc  Northern  iiyle.  MagniAcent  broocbee  of  engraved  or 
filJEree  worlL,  nme  with  a  plaie  at  the  hinge  end  at  right  angles  to 
Ihe  pin,  othen  oval,  often  repreientlng  an  animal  seen  from  above, 
are  among  the  finest  pxoducdoos  of  tbe  time.    The  deconlion  of 


■.a  though 


~  In  the  Vaint  Alt,  from  about  Soo  to  tbe  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  the  lOIh  and  nth  centuries,  Norway,  hitherto 
Ihe  pogiett  in  aniiquitis,  sprlngi  into  prominence.  A  wealth 
of  objecti  is  found  in  tbe  graves,  and  especially  in  some  of  the 
larger  ship-gmvei,  such  u  those  of  Cokstad,  Tune,  Klyklc- 
bostid  and  Osebeii;  (also  in  Ihe  Nonregiaa  shi]>-giavc  at  Groii, 
Brittany).  Fortunalely  a  number  of  these  ships  are  unbunit, 
and  in  view  of  the  impoitonce  ol  «calaring  in  the  Viking  Age,  it 
is  worth  Doling  tbal  a  mut  with  tquare  sail  of  woollen  material 
is  common.  On*  ten-o«ied  vessel  from  this  period  is  of  eiactly 
(he  lame  build  aa  Ibose  used  to  thia  day  in  tbe  district  where 
il  wat  ocavited.  A  number  of  ihield  bosses  are  often  found  in 
Ihe  vessels,  and  it  i>  clear  that  thielda  were  hung  mund  the  bul- 
*juk>  eiaclly  as  Icelandic  sources  describe.  The  pmw  and 
slern-post  are  often  beautifully  carved.  Sometimes  thie  remains 
of  at  numy  tl  u  horses  an  found  in  onenf  these  graves,  besides 
those  of  a  number  of  doga.  The  presence  of  anvils,  pincers  and 
other  tools,  as  well  ai  weapons  and  omanenis,  li  nolewonhy, 
indicating  that  tbe  art  of  metal-work  »a>'  held  In  esleem  even 
among  chiefs,  as  indeed  is  known  from  literary  sources.  During 
this  period,  moreover,  iron  on  waa  Htracled, !      ''    '       '        '     ' 


jiScandi 
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ord  is 
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We  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  this  period  Ic 

laiH]'  Mual,    In  Denmark  grave- 

ol  wood,  such  as  those  al  Jellmge,  stand  neamt  to  i be  th 
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with  sjnral  and  animal  desgm.  and  same  reprewnt  mylhii 

such  as  Ihe  advenluns  of  Slgord  Fafnisbarw.  depicted  « . 

from  SOdcrmannlaBd.  The  bouses  of  this  period  were  usually  built 
of  wood,  and  consisted,  as  we  know  from  litenry  evidence,  of  a  large 
ball  with  vaiioua  oulbuildincs.  Tlie  dc*cripti»is  in  Icelandic  sagas 
of  tapestry  hangings  are  borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  traces  of 
han^ngs  in  grave-chanbers,  espedalljr  those  ar  Jellinge  in  Denmark- 
Some  fragmencs  of  clolh,  sliowing  designs  in  various  colours,  letf  ifv 
to  a  considerable  d«iee  of  skill  in  weavinB.  and  fivurcd  silk  mareriil 
is  found  in  some  of  tha  tfaip^giaves, 
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nikle  by  J.  Mestorf.  VoritxkichUicke  AUertkdmer  aus  SchUswig' 
HcUtein^  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  Saia  Book  of  the  Vikint 
Ciub  (London)  contains  excellent  articles,  chiefly  by  H.  achetelig  and 
H.  Kjar.  (B.  S.  P.) 

SCANDINAVIAN  LANGUAGES.*  By  this  expression  we 
understand  the  closely  allied  languages  which  are  and  have  been 
^)oken  by  the  Teutonic  population  in  Scandinavia, 
and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  that  have  been 
wholly  or  partiaUy  peopled  from  it.  The  territory  of  these 
languages  embraces:  Sweden,  except  the  most  northerly  part 
(chiefly  Lapland  and  inland  parts  of  Vesterbotten,  where  Finnish 
and  Lappish  exclusively  or  chiefly  prevail);  certain  islands  and 
districts  on  the  coast  of  western  and  southern  Finland,  as  well 
as  Aland;  a  small  tract  on  the  coast  of  Esthonia,  where  Swedish 
is  spoken,  as  it  b  also  to  some  extent  in  the  Esthonian  islands  of 
Dag5,  Nazgd,  Nukkd,  Odensholm,  OrmsO  and  RAgd;  Gammal- 
svenskby  ("  Galsvenskbi  " )  in  southern  Russia  (government  of 
Kherson),  a  village  colonized  from  DagO;  the  Livonian  island 
of  Run5,  where  Swedish  is  spoken,  as  it  formerly  was  on  the 
islands  of  KynO,  Mannd,  Moon  and  Osel;  Norway,  except 
certain  regions,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
peopled  by  Finns  and  Lapps  (mainly  in  the  diocese  of  Troms6) ; 
Denmark,  with  the  Faeroes,  Iceland  and  Greenland,  where, 
however,  Danish  is  only  spoken  by  a  very  small  part  of  the 
population;  the  northern  half  of  Schlcswig;  and,  finally,  several 
Scandinavian  colonies  in  the  United  States  of  North  America 
(especially  in  Minnesota  and  Illinois).  Scandinavian  dialects 
have  besides  been  spoken  for  varying  periods  in  the  following 
places:  Norwegian  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  (a.d.  800-1350) 
and  northern  ScotUnd,  in  the  Isle  of  Man  (800-1450),  the  Hebrides 
(3oo--x4oo),  the  Shetland  Islands  (8oo-x8oo)  and  the  Orkneys 
(800-1800);  Danish  in  the  whole  of  Schleswig,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  England  (the  Danelagh,  f.v.,  875-1x75),  and  in 
Normandy  (900-xioo,  or  a  little  longer);  Swedish  in  Russia 
(862-1300,  or  a  little  longer);*  Icelandic  in  Greenland  (985- 
about  1450). 

At  what  epoch  the  Teutonic  population  settled  in  Scandinavia 
we  caniu>t  as  yet  even  approximately  decide.  It  is  quite  certain, 
however,  that  it  already  existed  there  before  the 
Christian  era — most  probably  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  K>-€alled  Later  Stone  Age  (5000  B.C.,  but  see  Scandinavun 
CniuzATiON),  if  not  still  earlier.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the 
Scandinavian  languages  have  had  an  existence  of  seven  thousand 
years  at  least.  But  it  is  only  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  that  we  can  get  any  information  concerning  the  language  of 
the  old  Scandinavians,  which  seems  by  that  time  not  only  to 
Tit^PHm^  have  spread  over  Denmark  and  great  parts  of  southern 
ifre&an-  and  middle  Sweden  and  of  Norway,  but  also  to  have 
^1^  reached  Finland  (at  least  Nyland)  and  Esthonia.  In 
spite  of  its  extension  over  this  considerable  geo- 
graphical area,  the  language  appears  to  have  been  fairly  homo- 
geneous throughout  the  whole  territory.  Consequently,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  uniform  language,  the  mother  of  the  younger 
Scandinavian  tongues,  and  accordingly  has  been  named  the 
primitive  Scandinavian  {urnordisk)  language.  The  oldest  sources 
of  our  knowledge  of  this  tongue  arc  the  words  which  were 
borrowed  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  by  the 
Lapps  from  the  inhabitants  of  central  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
by  the  Finns  from  their  neighbours  in  Finland  and  Esthonia 
(partly,  it  is  true,  also  from  their  Gothic  neighbours  in  Russia 
and  the  Baltic  provinces),  and  which  have  been  preserved  in 
Finnish  and  Lappish  down  to  our  own  days.*  These  borrowed 
words,  denoting  chiefly  utensils  belonging  to  a  fairly  advanced 
stage  of  culture,  amount  to  several  hundreds,  with  a  phonetic 
form  of  a  scry  primitive  stamp;  as  Finn,  terva  (O.  Swed.  /tora, 
Ger.  tea),  tar;  airo  (O.  Swed.  of.),  oar;  kansa  (O.H.G.  kansa), 

*  For  details  see  A.  Noreen,  **  Geschichte  der  nordischen 
Sprachen  **  {Grimdriss  der  intrmanixken  Pkilologie,  3nd  ed.,  1897). 

*  V.  Thomsen,  Tke  Relattuns  between  Ancient  Russia  and  Scandin- 
cfia  (1877). 

*  W.  Thomsen,  Uher  den  Einfluss  der  Germ.  Spracken  anf  die 
Ftnnisck-Lapfiscken  (1870);  E.  N.  SetU&,  "  Zur  Herkunft  und 
Chronolosie  oer  filteren  germanischen  Lehnw5rter"  in  Journal  de  ia 
SocHU  Finno-omgriemne,  xviii.  (1906). 


society;  napakaira  (O.H.G.  nabai^,  O.  Swed.  navar),  auger; 

ansas  (Got.  an*f  O.  Swed.  oj),  beam;  Lapp  sajet  (Got.  saian,  O. 

Swed.  sa),  sow;  garves  (O.H.G.  garawir^  O.  Sw.  gdr), 

finished;  divres  (O.  Sax.  diuri,  O.  Swed.  dyr),  dear; 

saipo  (O.H.G.  set/a),  soap.    Tliese  words,  with  those 

mentioned  by  contemporary  Roman  and  Greek  authors,  as  well  as 

the  most  ancient  runic  inscriptions  mentioned  below,are  the  oldest 

existing  traces  of  any  Teutonic  language.    Wrested  from  their 

context,  however,  they  throw  but  little  light  on  the  nature  of 

the  original  northern  tongue.    But  an  equally  old  series  of 

linguistic  monuments  has  come  down   to  us    dating    from 

a  little   before   the   end   of   the   so-called   Early   Iron    Age 

(about  A.O.  400) — the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  the  oldest 

runic  alphabet  (with  twenty-four  characters)  having  at  that 

period  been  propagated  among  the  Scandinavians  by  the  southern 

Teutonic  tribes.    In  fact  we  still  possess,  preserved 

down  to  our  own  times,  primitive  northern  runic  .jl^i^^ 

inscriptions,  the  oldest  upon  the  utensils  found  at  Vi 

in  Schleswig  and  Thorsbjecg  in  Denmark,  dating  back  to 

about  A.D.  350-300,  which,  together  with  the  MS.  fragments 

of  Ulfilas'  Gothic  translation  of  the  Bible,  about  two  hundred 

years  later  in  date,  constitute  the  oldest  genuine  monuments  of 

any  Teutonic  tongue. 

These  runic  inscriptions  are  for  the  most  part  found  on  stone  monu- 
ments (sometimes  on  rocks)  and  bracteatcs  (gold  coin^  stamped  on 
one  side  and  used  for  ornaments),  as  well  as  on  metallic  and  wooden 
utensils,  weapons  and  ornaments.*  Up  to  1908  there  had  been  dis- 
coveied  more  than  one  hundred,  but  of  these  only  about  one-half 
give  us  any  information  concerning  the  languaee,  and  most  of  them 
are  only  too  short.  The  longest  of  those  sattsTactorily  interpreted, 
the  stone-monument  of  Tune,  in  south-eastern  Norway,  contains 
only  sixteen  words.  Their  language  is  perhaps  somewhat  later  in 
character  than  that  of  the  oldest  words  borrowed  by  the  Lapps  and 
Finns,  voiced  s,  for  example,  is  cham^  into  a  kind  of  r  (cf.  aagoR  " 
Goth  dags,  day;  but  Finn.  arfiiat«"Ooth.  arms,  poor).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  all  essential  matters  it  is  much  earlier  in  character  than  the 
language  of  contemporary  Gothic  manuscripts,  and  no  doubt  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  than  any  Teutonic  idiom  the  primitive  form 
of  the  Teutonic  tongue  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  give  a 
Gothic  translation  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  theprimitive  Scandinavian 
inscriptions,  that  on  the  golden  horn  of  oallehus,  found  on  the 
Daniu-Gemutn  frontier,  and  dating  from  about  a.d.  300. — 

Scand.:  ek  hlbwacastiI?.  holtinca/?.  horna.  tawido; 

Goth.:  ik  HUugasts  Hultiggs  kaum  tavfidai 

Engl.:  I,  HlewagastiR,  from  Holta,  made  the  horn; 

as  well  as  the  inscription  on  the  stone  monument  of  Jftrsberg  in 

western  Sweden,  which  u  about  350  years  Uter: — 

Scand.:  vbaR  hits.   harabanaJS  wit  iah  ek eulaR  tumoR 

waritu; 
Goth.:  Ubs  Hita,  Hrabns  wit  jak  ik  AirUs  rUnSs  wrilui 
Enel.:  UbaR  (erected  the  monument  in  memory  oQ  HitaR. 
We  both,  HarabanaR  and  I  ErilaR,  wrote  the  runes. 

Although  very  brief,  and  not  yet  thoroughly  interpreted,* 
these  ptimitive  Scandinavian  inscriptions  are  nevertheless 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  some  certainty 
the  relation  which  the  language  in  which  they  are  J'JSS 
written  bears  to  other  languages.  Thus  it  is  proved 
that  it  belongs  to  the  Teutonic  family  of  the  Indo- 
European  stock  of  languages,  of  which  it  constitutes  an  inde- 
pendent and  individual  branch.  Its  nearest  relation  being  the 
(}othic,these  two  branches  were  formerly  sometimes  taken  together 
under  the  general  denomination  Eastern  Teutonic,  as  opposed  to 
the  other  Teutonic  idioms  (German,  English,  Dutch,  &c.),  which 
were  then  called  Western  Teutonic. 

The  most  essential  point  of  correspondence  between  the  Gothic  and 


O.  Swed.,  O.  Dan.  twap>iae,  Gotn.  twaddii',  and.  still,  in  German  treu, 
Eng.  true,  compared  witn  Swed.,  Norw.,  Dan.  trygg,  Icel.  tryggr,  Goih. 

*  See  the  plates  in  G.  Stephens's  Handbook  of  Old  Nortkem  Runic 
Monuments  (1^84),  and  S.  Bugge's  Norges  InaskrifUr  med  de  eddn 
Runer  I.  (1891-1903). 

•  For  the  mterpretations  we  are  principally  indebted  to  Prof.  S. 
Bugge's  ingenious  investigations,  who  in  1865  satisfactorily  succeeded 
in  deciphering  the  inscription  of  the  colden  horn,  and  by  this  means 
gained  a  fixed  starting-point  for  further  researches.  A  short  review 
of  their  most  important  results  is  given  by  A.  Noreen,  AUisldndtscke 
Crammatik  (3rd  ed.,  1903),  appendix. 
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triggws.  However,  even  in  the  primitive  Scandinavian  age  the 
dinerence  between  Gothic  and  Scandinavian  is  more  clearly  marked 
than  the  resemblance;  thus,  for  example — ^just  to  hint  only  at  some 
of  the  oldest  and  most  essential  diiferen<x»— -Goth.  nom.  sing,  ending 
in  -s  corresponds  to  primitive  Scandinavian*  -or,  -i'r  (as  Goth,  dags, 
day,  easts,  guest  ^Scand.  dagan,  gasttR);  Goth.  gen.  sing,  in  -is  to 
Scand.  -as  (as  Goth,  dagis,  day's  "Scand.  <fa;a5) ;  Goth.  oat.  sing,  in 
-a  to  Scand.  -e  (m  Goth,  kaurna,  c»rno  Scand.  kurne);  Goth,  ist 
pers.  sing.  pret.  in  -da  to  Scand.  -do  (as  Goth,  tawidat  did  » Scand. 
taiffido). 

Already  before  the  beginning  of  the  so-called  Viking  period 
Thiaa.  (since  about  a.d.  800)  the  primitive  Scandinavian 
itoraiaftea.  language  had  undergone  a  considerable  transformation, 
as  Ip  proved,  for  example,  by  the  remarkable  runic  stone 
at  Istaby  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  with  the  inscription  (about 
A.D.  650) : — 

afAtr  hariwulAfA  haI>uwulAfI{  habruwulAfi/E  wArait 
-  runaJ?  1)AIa]^;  -       '^  "  -w  >- 

Engl.:  In  memory  of  HariwulfR,  Haf)uwulfR,  son  of  HeruwulfR, 
wrote  these  runes. 
Here,  e.g.  we  find  nom.  sing,  in  -oil  changed  into  -r  (cf.  ha^uwulafu 
with  houingaK  on  the  golden  horn),  and  the  plural  ending  -or  into 
•avL  (cf.  runaiL  with  runoR  on  the  Jftrsbcrg-stone).  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Viking  period  the  Scandinavian  language  seems  to  have  under- 
gone an  extraordinarily  rapid  development,  which  almost  com- 
pletely transformed  its  character.  This  change  is  espedally  notice- 
able in  the  dropping  of  unaccented  vowels,  and  in  the  introduction 
of  a  certain  vowel  harmony  of  different  kinds  (JUtnlaiU,  vowel  changes, 
caused  by  a  following  i  {j)  or  u  {to),  as  Jhoofft  for  kwOSi,  poem,  and 
"  Brechung,"  as  kealpa  instead  of  helpa  to  help),  different  assimila- 
tions of  consonants  (as  U,  nn  for  /f>,  nfo;  U,  nn,  rr  and  ss  for  /a,  nr, 
rR  and  sk),  dropping  of  10  before  0  ana  u  (as  orO,  ulfr  for  xoorH,  word, 
wulfR,  wolfK  simplified  inflection  of  the  verbs,  a  new  passive  fwrned 
by  means  01  affixing  the  reflexive  pronoun  ftib  or  mr  to  the  active  form 
(as  kalUhsk,  kaUa-ss,  to  call  one  s  self,  to  be  called),  &c 

At  this  epoch,  therefore,  the  primitive  Scandinavian  language 
must  be  considered  as  no  longer  existing.  The  centuries 
-  ^^  .  A.D.  700-X000  form  a  f>eriod  of  transition  as  regards 
tnmMkha,  ^^^  language  as  well  as  the  alphabet  which  it  employed. 

We  possess  some  inscriptions  belonging  to  this  period 
in  which  the  old  runic  alphabet  of  twenty-four  characters 
is  still  used,  and  the  language  of  which  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  primitive  Scandinavian  monuments,  as,  for  example, 
those  on  the  stones  of  Stentoften  (about  700)  and  Bjdrkctorp 
(about  750),  both  from  southern  Sweden,  being  the  longest 
inscriptions  yet  found  with  the  old  runic  alphabet.  .  On  the 
other  hand,  inscriptions  have  come  down  to  us  dating  from 
about  A.D.  800,  in  which  the  later  and  exclusively  Scandinavian 
alphabet  of  sixteen  characters  has  almost  completely  superseded 
the  earlier  alphabet  from  which  it  was  developed,  while  the 
language  not  only  differs  widely  from  the  original  Scandinavian, 
but  also  exhibits  dialectical  peculiarities  suggesting  the  existence 
n^«iffff,     of  a  Danish-Swedish  language  as  opposed  to  Norwegian , 

as  the  form  ruulf  on  the  stone  at  Flemldse  in  Denmark, 
which  in  a  Norwegian  inscription  would  have  been  written 
kruulf  corresponding  to  Hrolf  in  Old  Norwegian  literature. 
These  differences,  however,  are  still  unim[)ortant,  and  the 
Scandinavians  still  considered  their  language  as  one  and  the 
same  throughout  Scandinavia,  and  named  it  D^k  tunga, 
Danish  tongue.  But  when  Iceland  was  colonized  (c.  900), 
chiefly  from  western  Norway,  a  separate  (western)  Norwegian 
dialect  gradually  sprang  up,  at  first  of  course  only  differing 
slightly  from  the  mother- tongue.  It  was  not  until  the  definitive 
introduction  of  Christianity  (about  ajd.  iooo)  that  the  language 
was  so  far  differentiated  as  to  enable  us  to  distinguish,  in  nmic 
inscriptions  and  in  the  literature  which  was  then  arising,  four 
different  dialects,  which  have  ever  since  existed  as  the  four 
literary  languages— Icelandic,  Norwegian,  Swedish  and  Danish. 
Of  these  the  latter  two,  often  comprehended  within  the  name 
of  Eastern  Scandinavian,  as  well  as  the  former  two.  Western 
Scandinavian,  or,  to  use  the  Old  Scandinavians'  own  name, 
Norrfini  nUU,  Northern  tongue,  are  very  nearly  related  to  each 
other.  The  most  important  differences  between  the  two 
branches,  as  seen  in  the  oldest  preserved  documents,  arc  the 
following:  (i)  In.  E.  Scand.  far  fewer  cases  of  "  Umlaut,"  as 
vdre,  W.  Scand.  vc^c,  were;  land,  W.  Scand.  lond  (from  landu), 
lands;  (2)  £.. Scand.  "  Brechung  "  of  y  into  iu  (or  to)  before 


fi^Cw),  nk(w),  as  siunga,  W.  Scand.  syngua  (from  singiwa),  to 
sing;  (3)  in  £.  Scand.  mp,  nk,  fi/  are  in  many  cases  not 
assimilated  into  pp,  kk,  U,  as  krumpin,  W.  Scand. 
kroppenn,  shrunken;  ankia,  W.  Scand.  ekHa,  widow; 

bant,  W.  Scand.  bait,  he  bound;  (4)  in  E.  Scand.  the^ 

dative  of  the  definite  plural  ends  in  -umin  instead  of  ma^ 
W.  Scand.  -onom,  as  in  kandumin,  k^ndonom,  (to)  the 
hands;  (5)  in.  £.  Scand.  the  simplification  of  the 
verbal  inflectional  endings  is  far  further  advanced,  and 
the  passive  ends  in  -sis)  for  -sk,  as  in  kalias{s),  W.  Scand. 
kaUask,  to  be  called.  In  several  of  these  points,  and  indeed 
generally  speaking,  the  Western  Scandinavian  languages  have 
preserved  the  more  primitive  forms,  which  also  are  found  in 
the  oldest  Eastern  Scandinavian  runic  inscriptions,  dating  from 
a  period  before  the  beginning  of  the  literature,  as  well  as  in 
many  modem  Eastern  Scandinavian  dialects.  For,  having 
regard  to  the  Scandinavian  dialects  generally,  we  must  adopt 
quite  a  different  classification  from  that  indicated  by  the 
dialects  which  are  represented  in  the  literature.  We  now 
pass  on  to  review  the  latter  and  their  history. 

I.  Icelandic. — ^In  ancient  times  Icelandic  was  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  Scandinavian  languages,  in  form  as  w^  as  in 
literature.  To  avoid  ambiguity,  the  language  before  the  Reforma- 
tion (about  1530)  is  often  called  Old  Icelandic. 

I.  OU  Icdandic  was  spoken  not  only  in  Iceland,  but  also  in 
Greenland,  where,  as  already  mentioned,  Icelandic  colonists  livnl 
for  a  lengthened  period.    Our  knowledge  of  its  character    gm 
is    almost    exclusively    derived    from    the   remarkably     ----- -^ 

voluminous  literature,^  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the 
1 2th  century,  and  written  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  adapted  to  the 
special  recjuirements  of  thu  language.  No  traces  an:  found  of  any 
older  runic  literature.  Indeed,  Old  Icelandic  possesses  only  very 
few  runic  monuments  (about  forty-five),  all  of  them  almost  worthlea 
from  a  philological  point  of  view.  The  oldest,  the  inscriptions  00 
the  church  door  ot  Va]|>j6fsta9ur,  and  that  <^  a  tombstone  at 
Hjarffarholt,  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  they 
are  consequently  later  than  the  oldest  preserved  manuscripts*  in 
the  Latin  alphabet,  some  of  which  are  aa  old  as  the  last  half  of  tlw 
1 2th  centuiy.  A  small  fragment  (Cod.  AM.  237,  fol.)  of  a  Book  «/ 
Homilies  (ot  which  a  short  specimen  is  ^ven  below)  is  considered  the 
oldest  of  all.  About  contemporary  with  this  is  the  oldest  part  of 
an  inventory  entitled  ReykjdkoUs  mdldagi.  From  the  end  of  tne  12th 
century  we  possess  a  fraement  (Cod.  Reg.  old  agn.  181 2)  of  the  onlv 
existing  Olci  Icelandic  Mssary,  and  from  the  first  years  of  the  13th 
century  the  Stockholm  Book  of  Homilies  (Cod.  Holm.  15,  4to).  which 
from  a  philological  point  of  view  u  of  the  greatest  importance, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  very  accurate  orthography,  which  is  »pcri- 
ally  noticeable  in  the  indication  of  quantity;  from  the  cariy  part  of 
the  same  century  comes  the  fragment  (Cod.  AM.  325, 2. 4to}  entitled 
Atrip  ("  abridgment "  of  the  history  of  Norway),  probably  a  copy 
Ota  Norwegian  original,  also  orthographically  important.  Among 
later  manuscripts  we  may  mention,  as  philologically  interesting,  the 
Annates  Regit  (Cod.  Reg.  2087)  from  the  beginnine  <A  the  14th 
century,  orth(maphically  of  great  value;  the  ridn  maouscnpt 
of  miscellanies,  HauksbSk  (Codd.  AM .  371 ,  54k,  675,  ^to),  a  great  pan 
of  which  is  written  with  Hauler  Eriendsson's  (a.  1334)  own  hand ;  aod. 
above  all,  three  short  essays,  in  which  some  Icelanders  have  tried 
to  write  a  grammatical  and  orthographical  treatise  on  their  own 
mother-tongue,  all  three  appearing  as  an  appendix  to  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Prose  Bdda.  The  oldest  and  most  imporunt  of  these  essays 
(preserved  in  the  Cod.  Worm,  from  the  last  half  of  the  lath  century) 
is  by  an  unknown  author  of  about  1 140,  the  second  (the  oldest  known 
manuscript  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Cod.  Ups.,  c.  1300)  is  by  an 
unknown  author  of  about  1250;  the  third  (the  oldest  manuscript 
in  Cod.  AM.  748,  4to,  of  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century)  is  by 
Snorri's  nephew  Olafr  Hvftask&ld  (d.  1259),  and  is  no  doubt  based 
partly  upon  a  lost  work  of  the  first  grammarian  of  Iceland,  P6roddr 
RAnameistari  (who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century), 
partly  and  chiefly  upon  Priscian  and  Donatus.* 

^  A  complete  catalogue  of  the  literature  edited  hitherto  is  given  by 
Th.  MAbius,  Caialogus  Librorum  Islandicorum  et  Norvtgicormm 
Aetatis  Mediae  (1856),  and  Veneichniss  der  .. .  aUisldndischen  umd 
altnorwegischen  .  .  .  von  1855  bis  1879  erschienenen  SckrifUn  (1880). 
Cf.  Iceland. 

'  An  account  of  the  oldest  Icelandic  manuscripts  (to  about  1230) 
is  eiven  by  J.  Hoffonr  in  the  G6U.  Gel,  Ant.  (i8»±),  p.  478  sq. 

*  A  short  review  of  the  most  important  Old  Icelandic  manuscripts 
(and  their  editions),  classed  according  to  subjects,  is  given  by 
O.  Brenner,  AUnordisches  Handbuck,  pp.  13  sq.  The  principal 
collections  of  manuscripts  are — (1)  the  Arnamagnaean  (AM.),  in 
Copenhagen,  founded  by  Ami  Magniisson  (d.  1730) ;  (2)  the  collection 
of  the  Royal  Library  (Reg.)  in  Copenhagen,  founded  by  T.  Toriaeus 
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The  oklest  form  of  the  Icelandic  language  ia,  however,  not  pie- 
■erved  in  the  above-mentioned  earliest  manuacripu  of  the  later 
half  of  the  12th  century,  which  aie  written  in  the  language 
of  their  own  age,  but  in  far  later  ones  of  the  13th  century, 
which  contain  poems  by  the  oldest  Icelandic  poets,  such 
as  the  renowned  Egill  SLallagrfmsson  (about  950)  and  the 
unknown  authors  of  the  80<atled  Edda-songs.  In  spite  of  the 
late  date  of  the  manuscripts,  the  metrical  form  has  been  the  means 
of  preserving  a  good  deal  of  the  ancient  language.  But,  as  already 
remarked,  during  the  loth  and  nth  centuries  this  dialect  differs 
but  little  from  Norwegian,  though  in  the  12th  this  is  no  longer  the 
case. 

We  may  here  contrast  a  specimen  of  the  above-mentioned  oldest 
Icelandic  manuscript  with  an  almost  contemporary  Norwegian  one 
(Cod.  AM.  619;  sec  below): — 


led. — En  |«it  es 
^-itanda,  at  allt  ma 
andlcga  roerkiaac  oc 
fyllasc  i  OSS,  l>at  es 
ttl  kirkio  bunings 
efia  |>tonosto  |>arf  at 
haua,  ef  ver  Ituom 
s^a  hreinlcga  at  v£r 
sem  verfier  at  callasc 
go^  raustcre. 


Engl. — And  that  is 
to  be  known  that  all 
that  u  needed  for  the 
decoration  of  the 
church  or  the  service 
may,  spiritually,  be 
found  and  imitated 
within  us,  if  we  live 
so  cleanly  that  we  are 
worthy  to  be  called 
God's  temple. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  language  is,  generally  speaking,  archaic, 
wc  find  in  the  Iccbndic  text  two  of  the  oldest  and  most  essential 
characteristics  of  Icelandic  as  opposed  to  Norwegian,  vis.  the  more 
complete  vowel  assimilation  {\iionosto,  hionasto;  cf.  also,  e.g. 
lod.  kaUc^am,  Norw.  kaUcSum,  we  calleJ)  and  the  retention  of 
initial  k  Ixforc  r  (hreinlega,  neinUga),  I  and  n.  Other  differcnces,- 
somc  of  which  occur  at  this  period,  others  a  little  Uter,  are — in 


Norw. — En  hat  er 
vitanda,  at  allt  ma 
andlcga  mcrkiasc  oc 
fyllasc  i  os,  f>at  er 
ttl  kirkiu  bunings 
dSa  til  I>ionasto  ban 
at  hafa,  ef  v^r  lilum 
sva  rseinlcga,  at  vir 
scm  verOir  at  kallasc 
gu8s  mysteri. 


Iccl.  lengthening  of  a,  0,  u  before  //,  /f,  /ik,  Im  and  Ip  (as  Icel.  Ad/fr, 
Norw.  and  oldest  Icel.  halfft  half) ;  later  still,  also  of  a,  i,  u  and  y 
before  Mf  and  nk\  Icel.  <£  and  ey  for  older  ft  and  ^y  (as  in  loel. 


ddma,  keyra,  Norw.  and  oldest  IceL  d^mo,  to  deem,  h^yra,  to 
hear);  Icel.  termination  of  2nd  plur.  of  verba  in  -9  (f))  or  -/,  but 
Norw.  often  in  -r  (as  Icel.  lakiSf  -I,  Norw.  lakir,  you  take).  These 
points  nay  be  suradcnt  to  characterize  the  language  of  the  eariier 
**  classical  "  period  of  Icelandic  (about  1150-1350).  At  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century  the  written  language  undergoes  material  changes, 
owing^  in  a  great  measure,  perhaps,  to  the  powerful  influence  of 
Sooni  Sturioson.  Thus  in  unaccented  syllables  i  now  appeare  for 
older  e,  and  u  (at  first  only  when  followed  by  one  or  more  con- 
sonants belonging  to  the  same  syllable)  for  0;  the  passive  ends  in 
-s  for  -sk.  The  other  differences  from  Norwceian,  mentioned  above 
as  occurring  later,  are  now  completely  established.  With  the  be- 
ginning of  the  i^th  century  there  appear  several  new  linguistic 
phenomena:  a  w  is  inserted  between  final  r  and  a  preceding  con- 
sonant (as  in  rlkur,  mighty);  ^  (pronounced  as  an  open  0)  passes 
into  ^  (the  character  d  was  not  mtroduced  till  the  i6th  century),  or 
bcianp  ngt  nk  into  au  (as  l^gfifU,  pronounced  laungfidU);  e  before 
fif,  nk  passes  into  W;  a  little  later  i  passes  into  m,  and  the  passive 
change*  its  termination  from  -s,  oldest  -sk,  into  -tt  (or  -tst)  (as  in 
kalUat,  to  be  called).  The  post-classical  period  of  Old  Icelandic 
^1350-1  Sjo),  which  is,  from  a  literaiy  point  of  view,  of  but  little 
XTODortaoce.  already  shows  marked  differences  that  are  characteristic 
of  Modem  Icelandic;  kn  has,  except  in  the  northern  dialects,  passed 
into  kn,  as  in  knitr,  knot;  as  early  as  the  15th  centuiy  we  find 
4dl  for  U  and  rl  {sa  folia,  pronounced /lufd/a,  to  fall),  ddn  for  nn  and 
m  (as  kom,  pron.  koddn,  horn),  and  a  little  later  the  passive  ends 
in  'St,  e.g.  kauast,  to  be  called. 

Although  dialectical  differences  are  not  altogether  wanting,  they 
do  not  oanir 


part  of  the  island  there  a^pcan  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  a 
tendency  to  change  //,  rf  into  lb,  rb  {folf,  talb.  twelve;  i^,§vb, 
want),  &c.  To  what  extent  the  language  of  Greenland  differed 
from  that  of  Iceland  we  cannot  judge  from  the  few  runic  monuments 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  that  colony. 

Apart  from  the  comparatively  tnconnderable  attempts  at  a  gram- 
matical treatment  of  Old  Icelandic  in  the  middle  ages  which  we  have 
mentioned  above,  grammar  as  a  science  can  only  be  said 
to  have  begun  in  the  17th  century.  The  first  grammar, 
written  by  the  Icelander  Runolphus  Jonas  (d.  1654),  dates 
from  165 1.  His  contemporary  and  compatriot  Cudmund 
Andreae  (d.  1654)  compiled  the  first  dictionary,  which  was  not, 
however,  edited  till  1683  (by  the  Dane  Petrus  Resenius,  d.  1688). 
The  first  scholars  who  stuclicd  Old  Icelandic  systematically  were 
R.  K.  Rask  (i 787-1832),  whose  works  ^  laid  the  foundation  to  our 


(d.  17J9)  and  Brynj6lfr  Sveinsson  (d.  1674):  (1)  the  Delagardian  col- 
lection (Debff.  or  Dps.)  at  Upsala,  founded  in  i6«i  by  Magnus 
Gabriel  de  la  Gardie;  (4)  the  Stockholm  collection  (Holm.),  founded 


Modtrm 


by  J6n  Ru^man  (in  1662)  and  J6n  Eggertson  (in  1682). 

*B.g.  VeiUdning  til  del  Islandske  sprot  (181 1);  in  a  new,  much- 
improved  Swedish  edition,  Amnsning  tU  Istdndskan  (1818). 


knowledge  df  the  language,  and  his  great  contemporary  Jac.  Grimm, 
in  whose  Deutsche  Crammatik  (1819  seq.)  particular  attention  is  paid 
to  Icelandic    Those  who  since  the  time  of  Rask  and  Grimm  have 

Bincipally  deserved  well  of  Icelandic  grammar  are — among  the 
orwegians,  the  ingenious  and  learned  P.  A.  Munch  (d.  1863),  to 
whom  wc  really  owe  the  normalized  orthography  that  has  hitnerto 
been  most  in  use  in  editing  Old  Icelandic  texts,  and  the  solid  worker 
at  the  syntax,  M.  Nygaard;  the  learned  Icelander  K.  Gfslason  (d. 
1 891),  whose  works  are  chiefly  devoted  to  phonetic  researches;'  the 
Danish  scholars,  K.  J.  Lyngby  (d.  1871),  the  author  of  an  essay  which 
is  of  fundamental  importance  in  Icelandic  orthography  and  phonetics, 
and  L.  F.  A.  Wimmer,  who  has  rendered  ffreat  services  to  the  study  of 
the  etymoldsy.  The  latest  and  greatest  Icelandic  grammar  is  by  the 
Swede  A.  Norecn.'  As  lexicographen  the  first  rank  is  held  by  the 
Icelanden  S.  Egilsson  (d.  i8<2),«  G.  Vigf^sson  (d.  1889),*  and 
J.  Porkelsson  (d.  1904).*  the  Norwegian  J.  Fritzner  (d.  1893),'  the 
Smde  L.  Larsson,*  and  the  German  H.  Gering.* 

2.  Modern  Icelandic  is  generally  dated  from  the  introduction  of 
the  Reformation  into  Iceland;  the  book  first  printed,  the  New 
Testament  of  1^0,  may  be  considered  as  the  earliest 
Modem  Icelandic  document.  Although,  on  account  of  the 
exceedingly  conservative  tendency  of  Icelandic  ortho- 
graphy, the  lanBua^  of  Modem  Icelandic  literature  still  seems  tu  be 
almost  identical  with  the  language  of  the  17th  century,  it  has  in 
reality  undergone  a  constant  and  active  development,  and,  phonetic- 
ally regarded,  has  changed  considerably.  Indeed,  energetic  c^orts 
to  bring  about  an  orthography  more  in  accordance  with  phonetics 
were  made  during  the  yeare  1835-1847  by  the  magazine  entitled 

SlUnir,  where  we  find  such  authors  as  lonas  Hallgrlmsson  and  Konr. 
slason ;  but  these  atteinpts  proved  aoortive.  Of  more  remarkable 
etymological  changes  in  Modem  Icelandic  we  may  note  g. 
the  following:  y,  ;f  and  4fy  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  ^JJ" 
century  coincidea  with  «,  i  and  ei;  the  long  vowels  d,  r; „'!,„, 
rf  and  6  have  passed  into  the  diphthongs  au  (at  least  ^^^^ 
about  i6y}),  at  (about  1700),  ou,  e.g.  mdi,  language.  nuOa,  to  speak, 
ff^,  chair;  g  before  i,j  is  changed  into  dj  (alter  a  consonant)  or  j 
(after  a  vowel),  e.g.  liggia,  to  lie,  eigi,  not;  in  certain  other  cases  g 
has  passed  into  po  or  w,  e.g.  Idgur,  low,  Ijuga,  to  lie;  initial  g  before 
n  is  silent,  e.g.  (g)naga,  to  gnaw;  ps.  ^tiave  passed  into/t, /i;  bb, 
dd,  g^  are  pronounced  as  bf,  dt,  gk,  and  U,  rl,  nn,  m  now  in  most 
positions  (not,  however,  before  d,  t  and  s,  and  in  pet  names)  as  dU, 
dtn,  Bsfjatl,  mountain,  bjom,  bear;/  before  n  is  now  pronounced  as 
bp,  as  kra(n,  raven,  &c.  Both  in  vocabulary  and  syntax  we  find 
c^rly,  e.g.  in  the  lawbook  J6nsb6k,  printed  in  Z578(-i58o),  Danish 
exercising  an  important  influence,  as  might  oe  expected  from 
political  circumstances.  In  the  i8th  century,  however,  we  meet  with 
purist  tendencies.  As  one  of  the  leading  men  of  this  century  may  be 
mentioned  the  poet  Eggcrt  Olafsson  (d.  1768),  whose  poems  were  not 
printed  till  1832.  Worthy  of  mention  in  the  history  of  Modem 
Icelandic  language  are  the  leamed  societies  which  appeared  in  the 
same  century,  of  which  the  first,  under  the  name  of  "  HiS  6synilega," 
Ywas  established  in  1760.  At  this  time  archak:  tendencies,  going  biack 
to  the  Old  Icelandic  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  were  continually 
gaining  s^und.  In  the  19th  century  the  following  won  especial 
renown  in  Icelandic  literature:  Biame  p6rarcnscn  (d.  1841), 
Iceland's  greatest,  lyric  poet,  and  J6nas  Hallerimsson  (d.  1845), 
perhaps  its  most  prominent  prose-author  in  modern  times. 

The  dialectical  differences  in  Modern  Icelandic  are  comparatively 
trifling  and  chiefly  phonetic.  The  Wcstland  dialect  has,  for  example, 
preserved  the  Old  Icelandic  long  a,  while  the  other  m-i-rt- 
dialects  have  chang^ed  it  to  the  diphthong  au;  in  the  "'■*■*"• 
Northland  dialect  initial  kn  is  preserved,  in  the  others  changed  into 
kn;  in  the  northern  and  westem  parts  of  the  island  Old  Icelandic  hv 
appcar<<  as  kv,  in  a  part  of  soutn-eastem  Iceland  as  Xi  in  the  other 
dialects  as  yw,  e.g.  nvolpur,  whelp.  As  a  matter  01  curiosity  it 
may  be  noted  that  on  the  western  and  eastern  coasts  traces  are  found 
of  a  French-Icelandic  language,  which  arose  from  the  long  sojourn  of 
French  fishermen  there. 

Owing  to  the  exclusive  interest  taken  in  the  ancient  language, 
but  little  attention  is  given  even  now  to  the  grammatical  treatment 
of  Modern  Icelandic.  Some  notices  of  the  language  of  the  g 
17th  century  may  be  obtained  from  the  above-mentioned  lI]S^| 

grammar  of  Runolphus  Jonas  (1651),  and  for  the  language  T^zTz . 

of  the  x8th  from  Rask's  grammatical  works.  For  the  "*""•"• 
language  of  our  own  time  there  is  hardly  anything  to  refer  to  but 
F.  J6nsson'8  very  short  Islandsk  Sproglare  (1905);  cf.  also  B. 
Magn6sson  Olsen's  valuable  paper  Zur  neuislandischcn  Gram- 
matik  "  {Germania,  xxvii.,  1882).    A  dictionary  of  merit  was  that  of 

'  Especially  Umfrumparta  islentkrar  lungu  iforniUd  (1846). 

*  AUisldndische  und  altnorvegische  Crammattk  unier  Berucksickti- 
gungdes  Umordischen  (1884),  3  Aufi.  (1903). 

*  Lexicon  poeticum  (1854-1860). 

*  An  IcdandiC'Englisk  Dictionary,  based  on  the  MS.  collections  of 
the  late  R.  Qeasby  (1869-1874). 

*  Supplement  til  Islandske  ordb^ger  C1876,  1879-1885  and  1899). 
^Ordbog   over   det   Gamle    Norske   sprog    (1862-1867.    new  «d. 

1883,  scqO. 

*  OrdfSrrddeU  de  dlsta  isldndska  handskriftema  (1891). 

*  VoUstOndiges  WOrterbuch  %u  den  Liedem  ier  Edda  (1903). 
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intervals  also  with  Sweden,  a  treat  many  Danisms  and  a  lew'SueciMiu 
are  imported  into  the  language.  As  Suecisms  we  may  mention  rho 
lermination -ia  of  the  jndpers.  pfur.  instead  of -i>,  .i0(asrr/i«,  >'ou 
will).  The  most  important  Daniiini  are  the  following:  b,  6  aikd  jr 
are  subnitiited  for  «.  I  and  *— as  in  the  local  names  Aa^  {earlier 
Ntpa).  Ufia  »«  (NnU  iMn);  ■«  h  laninaiiens  pusei  into 
■(—as  Ure  (iWyrs)  to  hear.  l*Al  (iMio),  to  srck;  wnclc  Daniih 
words  are  introduced— aa  iii  (nfl.  I. «  {Hi),  to  mupM  li(r™»- 
loatk.&c  Towanis  Ike  end  of  Ihe  middle  acn  Ihc  DaniA  innncncc 
■howa  an  immense  increase,  which  marks  the  padnl  decline  of 
NDntcgian  litenture.  aiuil  at  last  Norwegian  as  a  Htcnry  laiwuagc  ia 
completely  supplanted  by  Daniih.  During  die  I  Ath  century  Norway 
has  hardly  any  literature  except  charter^  and  aa  enrty  as  uie  em]  of 
that  century  by  lar  the  greatest  number  of  these  ate  written  in  almoM 
pure  Danish.  In  the  16th  century,  agBin,  charters  written  ia 
riorvetian  occur  only  as  rare  esceptions,  aitd  from  the  Refbnnatwn 
onward,  when  the  Bible  and  the  old  laws  were  translatrd  uito  Daniih. 
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-ary  language  no  longer  eaiitM.  Thua  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
|..oent  diarecluxl  divison  waa  in  all  ewntiab  accomplidied  about 
■he  year  itooi  lor.  judring  from  the  first  work  on  Norwegian 
di^ectology,'  the  SMIjocd  (Western  Norway)  dialect  at  leaM 
poHCised  at  that  time  most  01  its  present  features.  A  little  c4og> 
calender  of  the  year  1644  seems  to  prove  the  aame  regarding  the 
Vilders  (Souihem  Norway)  dulcet.    How  far  the  Old  Notwegaa 


(Irom  the  bqpnninzoT  the  IJlh  century  onward)  (rsm  the  Futoes. 
Shetland  and  the  Orkneys,  and  a  tew  lunic  iniDriptioni  from  the 
Orkneys  (thirty  In  number),  and  the  Isle  ol  Man  {about  thirtv  ia 
number).'  These  runic  inscriptions,  kowever,  on  account  ol  their 
imperfect  orthography,  throw  but  little  light  on  the  subject.  01  the 
Orknev  dialect  we  know  at  least  that  initial  U,  *■.  kr  still  preserved 
k  in  the  13th  century — that  i^  at  leaac  tiro  huntlred  years  longer 

Old  NorwHian  grammar  has  hitherto  always  been  taken  up  in 
connexion  with  Old  Icelandic  and  confined  to  aotes  and  appendices 

inserted  in  works  on  Icelandic  grammar.    A  systematic 

treatise  on  Okl  Norwolan  grammar  is  still  wanting,  with  ^ZTIi 
the  exceptkin  of  a  short  work  by  the  Danish  scholar  -  .  . 
N.  ,M.  Peteraa  (d.  iSta).  which,  although  brief  and  ■•"■'■ 
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for  judpng  of  the  dialectical  varieties  exists  in  the  Norwegian 
charters,  carefully  and  accurately  edited  by  the  Norwwian  scholarB 
C  Lange  (d.  1861),  C  R.  Uoger  (d.  1897)  and  H.  J.  Huitfeldt-Kaaa> 

IIL  SwEmsB.— The    Pre-Refonnation    language   is   called 

Old  Swedish. 

I .  Old  Swedish, — The  territory  of  the  Old  Swedish  comprehended — 
(i)  Sweden^  except  the  most  northeriy  part,  where  Lappish  (and 
Finnish?)  was  spoken,  the  most  southerly  (SkAne,  Halland 
and  Blekinge)  and  certain  parts  of  western  Sweden;  (2) 
extensive  maritime  tracts  of  Finland,  Esthonia  and 
Livonia,  with  their  surrounding  islands;  and  (3)  certain  places  in 
Russia,  where  Swedish  was  spoken  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
vAicst  but  also  the  most  meagre  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Old 
Swedish  are  those  words,  almost  exclusively  personal  names  (nearly 
one  hundred),  which  were  introduced  into  the  Russian  language 
at  the  foundatmn  of  the  Russian  realm  by  Swedes  (in  862),  and 
which  are  for  the  most  part  somewhat  influenced  by  Rusuan  phonetic 
laws,  preserved  in  two  Russian  documents  of  the  years  qi  x  and  9iU — 
as  /for.  (O.  Sw.  IngmT)^  Rurik  (Urfirikr),  Oleg  (Ilioiget  secondary 
form  of  Hd^).  Olga  {HuUfa,  Haga).  Of  about  the  same  date,  but 
of  an  infinitely  greater  importance,  are  the  runic  inscriptions, 
amounting  in  number  to  about  two  thousand,  which  have  been 
found  cut  on  stones  (carely  wood,  metal  or  other  materials)  almost 
all  over  Sweden,  though  they  occur  most  frequently  (about  half 
of  the  total  number)  in  the  province  of  Uppland,  next  to  which 
come  Sddemianland,  with  nearly  three  hundred  inscriptions,  then 
Ostergdtland,  and  (jotland,  with  more  than  two  hundred  each. 
For  the  most  part  they  occur  on  tombstones  or  monuments  in 
mexooiv  of  deceased  relatives;  rarely  they  are  public  notices. 
Their  rorm  is  often  metrical,  in  part  at  least.  Most  of  them  are 
anonymous,  ia  so  far  that  we  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  engraver, 
though,  as  a  rule,  the  name  of  the  man  who  ordered  them  is  recorded. 
Of  the  engravere  named,  about  seventy  in  number,  the  three  most 
productive  are  Ubir,  Bali  and  Asmundr  Karasun,  all  three  principally 
working  in  Upland;  the  first-mentioned  name  is  signed  on  nearly 
eshty,  the  ocbcis  on  about  thirtjr  and  forty  stones  respectively. 
These  inscriptions  vary  very  much  in  age,  belonging  to  all  centuries 
of  Old  Sweaisb,  but  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  them  date  from 
the  nth  and  12th  centuries.  From  heathen  times — as  well  as  from 
the  last  two  centuries  of  the  middle  ages — ^we  have  comparatively 
few.  The  oldest  -are  perhaps  the  Ingclstad  inscriptbn  in  OsteiigOt- 
bnd,  the  Sporidsa  inscription  in  ViistergOtland,  and  the  Gursten  one 
found  in  the  north  of  bm^land,  all  probablv  from  the  end  of  the 
9tb  century.  The  rune-stone  from  R6k  in  OstergOtland  probably 
dates  from  about  A.D.  900.  Its  inscription  surpasses  all  the  others 
both  in  length  (more  than  750  runes)  and  in  ttie  importance  of  its 
contents,  which  are  equally  interesting  as  regards  philology  and 
the  histonr  of  culture;  it  is  a  fragment  (partly  in  metrical  form) 
of  an  Oki  Swedish  heroic  tale,  rrom  about  the  year  1040  we 
possess  the  inscriptions  of  Asmundr  Karasun,  and  the  so-called 
Ingvar  monuments  (more  than  twenty  in  number),  erected  most  of 
them  in  S6demnanland,  in  honour  of  the  men  who  fell  in  a  great 
war  in  eastern  Europe  under  the  command  of  a  certain  Ingvar; 
the  stones  cut  by  Bali  belone  to  the  time  c.  1060.  Somewhat  later 
are  the  inscriptions  cut  by  Ubir,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
oratury  is  the  remarkable  inscription  on  the  door-ring  of  the  church 
of  Forsa  in  Helsingland,  containing  the  oldest  Scandinavian  statute 
now  preserved,  as  well  as  other  inscriptions  from  the  same  province, 
written  in  a  particular  variety  of  the  common  runic  alphabet,  the 
Kxalled  "suflOsa"  (staffless,  without  the  perpendicular  staff) 
runes,  as  the  long  genealogical  inscrijition  on  the  Malstad-stone. 
The  inscriptions  of  the  following  centuries  are  of  far  less  philological 
interest,  because  after  the  X3th  century  there  exists  another  and 
more  fruitful  source  for  Old  Swedish,  viz.  a  literature  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  Of  runic  literature  nothing  has  been  preserved 
to  our  days.  The  literature  in  the  Latin  letters  is  both  in  quality 
and  extent  incomparably  inferior  to  Old  Icelandic,  though  it,  at 
loast  in  quantity,  considerably  surpasses  Old  Norwegian.  In  age, 
however,  it  is  inferior  to  both  of  tnem,  beginning  only  in  the  13th 
centuiy.  The  oldest  of  the  extant  manuscripts  b  a  fragment  of  the 
Older  VSstgOtalaw,  written  about  the  vear  1250.  A  complete  codex 
((jod.  Holm.  B  59)  of  the  same  law  dates  from  about  1285,  and  is 
pfailologically  of  the  greatest  importance.  Of  other  works  of  value 
inMn  a  philological  point  of  view  we  only  mention  a  codex  of  the 
SodermanwUaw  (Cod.  Holm.  B  53)  of  about  132J;,  a  codex  of  the 
V>piandslaw  (Cod.  Ups.  12),  the  two  manuscripts  containing  a 
collection  of  legends  generally  named  Cod.  Bureonus  (written  a 
little  after  1350)  and  Cod.  BudsUniantu  (between  1420  and  1450). 
and  the  great  Oxenstiernian  manuscript,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
a  collection  of  legends  written  for  the  most  part  in  1385.  The 
very  numerous  (Jid  Swedish  charters,  from  1343  downwards,  are 
also  of  great  importance.' 

*  Diplomatcrium  Norvegicum  (1847,  sqq.),  16  vols,  have  appeared. 

'The  Old  Swedish  monuments  are  toi  the  most  part  puDlished 
in  the  following  collections: — Svtnska  fomskriftsdUsluipets  sam- 
liwgar^  132  parts  (1844-1907);  C.  J.  Schfyter,  SanUing  af  Sveriges 
fsm/a  tagar,  vols,  i.-vii.  and  x.-xii.  (1827-1869);  Svenskl  Diflo- 
mtianwm  (6  vol*.,  I8i9-l6/&i  tutif  snio*  4  VDl*..  r67S-]9Q4}* 


Old  Swedish,  during  its  earliest  pre-literary  period  (800-1225), 
retains  quite  as  original  a  character  as  contemporary    Form 
Old  Icelandic  and  Old  Norwegian.    The  first  part  of  the    0/  an 
inscription  of  the  Rfikstone  running  thus —  biag/utgt, 

AFT  UAllUl>  STANTA  RUNAii  ^kR  .  IN  UARIN  PA})! 
FAptR  AFT  FAIKI^N  SUNU,' 

and  probably  pronounced — 

aft  WamdA  st^da  rQnaR  ^E;  en  Warinn  fSCi  faCift  aft 

faeighi^n  sunu, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  had  the  same  fcrm  in  contemporary  Icelandic, 
except  the  last  word,  which  would  probably  have  had  the  lesis 
original  form  sun.  The  formal  changes  of  the  Swedish  language 
during  this  period  are,  generally  speaking,  such  as  appear  about  tnc 
same  time  in  all  the  memben  of  the  group — as  the  change  of  soft 
R  into  common  r  (the  Rok-stone  rvnaR,  later  runar,  runes;  this 
appeared  earliest  after  dental  consonants,  later  after  an  accented 
vowel),  and  the  change  of  s^  into  st  (in  the  loth  century  rats\ti, 
later  raisli,  raised) ;  or  they  are,  at  least,  common  to  it  with  Nor- 
wegian— as  the  dropping  of  A  before  A  n  and  r  (in  the  loth  century 
krauK,  younger,  r^r,  cairn),  and  the  changing  of  nasal  vowels  (the 
loM  ones  latest)  into  non-nasalized.  But  the  case  is  altogether 
different  during  what  we  may  call  the  classical  period  of  Old  Swedish 
(1225-1375),  the  time  of  the  later  runic  inscriptions  and  the  oldest 
literature.  During  this  period  the  language  is  already  distinctly 
separate  from  the  (literary)  Icelandic-Norwegian  (though  not  yet 
very  much  from  Danish).    The  words  of  the  Older  Vdstgotalaw — 

FALDER  KLOCKA  NIDBR I  HOVO|>  UANNI,  bOtI  SOPCN  MARCHUM  i)RIM, 

EN  HAN  FAR  BANA  AF — * 

would  in  contemporary  Icelandic  be— 

fellr  klukka  niOr  I  hofuO  mauni,  bs(ti  86kn  m^kum  Jirim, 
ef  hann  fab-  bana  af. 
These  few  words  exhibit  instances  of  the  following  innovations  in 
Swedish: — d  is  inserted  between  U  inn)  and  a  following  r  (as  6 
between  m  and  /,  r,  and  p  between  m  and  /,  n — as  kambrar,  Icct. 
kamrar,  hammers,  sampt,  loel.  samt,  together  with);  an  auxiliary 
vowel  is  inserted  between  final  r  and  a  preceding  consonant;  a  in 
terminations  is  often  changed  into  <r;  a  «  in  the  final  syllable 
causes  no  change  of  a  preceding  a;  the  present  tense  takes  the  vowel 
of  the  infinitive  (and  the  preterite  subjunctive  that  of  preterite 
indicative  plural).  Other  important  changes,  appearing  at  the  same 
time,  but  probably,  partly  at  least,  of  a  somewhat  older  date,  are 
the  following: — all  diphthongs  are  contracted  (as  ^gka,  Icel.  auga, 
eye;  /fr^ma,  Icel.  dreyma,  to  dream;  stin,  Icel.  Stettin^  stone— traces 
of  which  we  find  as  early  as  the  12th  century) ;  i  has  passed  into  ee 
(as  knS.  Icel.  kiU^  knee);  ia  into  ice,  as  in  Eastern  Norwegian  (as 
kiartat  Icel.  hiarla^  heartj ;  iu  into  JF  after  r,  and  a  consonant  -{-/ 
(as)f  j^f  Aa,  Icel.  fliuga,  to  fly) ;  the  forms  of  the  three  persons  singular 
of  verbs  have  assimilated  (except  in  the  so-called  strong  preterite) ; 
the  2nd  peraon  plural  ends  in  -tn  for  -tO,  -«0.  The  transition  to  the 
X4th  century  is  marked  by  important  changes: — short  y,  e.g.,  passed 
into  0  in  many  positions  (as  d^r  for  t/yr,  door,  &c.) ;  there  appeared 
a  so-called  law  of  vowel  balance,  according  to  which  the  vowels  i 
and  u  are  always  found  in  terminations  after  a  short  root  syllable, 
and — at  least  when  no  consonant  follows — e  and  0  after  a  long  one 
(as  (jKbi,  to  God,  tU  salu,  for  sale,  butt  gar^,  in  the  court, /or  vissot 
assurealy),  and  the  forms  of  the  dative  and  the  accusative  of  pro- 
nouns gradually  became  the  same.  The  number  of  borrowed  words 
is  as  yet  very  limited,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  ecclesiastical  words 
of  Latin  ana  Greek  origin,  introduced  along  with  Christianity  (as 
kors,  cross,  brif,  epistle,  skdle,  school,  praster,  priest,  almdsa,  alms). 
At  the  middle  of  the  X4th  century  the  literary  language  undergoes 
a  remarkable  reform,  developing  at  the  same  time  to  a  rikssprak," 
a  uniform  language,  common  to  a  certain  degree  to  the  whole 
country.  The  ohief  characteristics  of  this  later  (Jld  Swedish  (1375- 
1526)  are  the  following: — the  long  a  has  passed  into  d  (that  is,  an 
open  0),  and  to  (except  before  g,  k,  rdk,  rt)  into  i^  (as  sifi,  sea,  lake), 

{and  k  {sk)  before  palatal  vowels  are  softened  into  dj  and  tj  {slj) ; 
and  t  in  unaccented  syllables  often  pass  into  gk,  dk  (as  Swirighe 
for  Swirike,  Sweden,  tUedh  for  tUitt  a  little);  the  articles  tkan  (or 
kin),  the,  and  (a  little  later)  en,  a,  come  into  use;  the  dual  pronouns 
vanish;  the  relative  <tr,  that,  is  changed  with  sum;  the  present 
participle  takes  a  secondary  form  in  -s  (as  gangandis,  beside  gangande, 
going).  A  little  later  the  following  changes  appear: — a  short  vowel 
IS  lengthened  before  a  single  consonant,  first  when  the  consonant 
belongs  to  the  same  syllable  (as  kal,  hate),  afterwards  also  when  it 
belongs  to  the  following  one  (as  kata,  to  hate) ;  an  auxiliary  vowel 
is  inserted  between  /  or  n  and  a  preceding  consonant  (as  gavel,  gable. 
^en,  desert);  short  1  often  passes  into  e  (as  leva,  to  live):  <A 
passes  into  i;  a  new  conjugation  is  formed  which  has  no  infinitive 
termination,  but  doubles  the  sign  of  the  preterite  (as  bd,  bidde,  bdtt, 
to  dwell,  dwelt,  dwelt).  Owing  to  the  political  and  commercial 
state  of  the  country  the  language  at  this  period  is  deluged  with 
borrowed  words  of  Low  German  origin,  mostly  social  and  industrial 
terms,  such  as  the  great  number  of  verbs  in  'ira  (e.g.  kantlra,  to 

'In  memory  of  W&m6d  these  runes  stand;  and  Warinn,  his 
father,  wrote  them  in  memory  of  his  son  (by  destiny)  condemned 
to  death. 

*  If  the  bell  fall  down  on  anybody's  head,  the  parish  pays  a  fine 
of  throe  nvks  aliould  he  die  from  tt. 


hudle).  the  aubmntivs  in  -eri  (ritonl.  robbery),  -inix 
pcincaii.'kmjromMti.  piety),  be- {ift^.  to  pay], and  i 
othen  {viKj  wsltp  oiuj^,  to  (ut«.  p6ocr,  big.  pt^nt^ 


296 

handle) 

diiciplu  . 
i'nd'towiri 

f,  thf  hard  f 
perwnplgial  . 
[or  ^CH"j  older  takin)- 
Dialectical  difTerence 
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ihonctici  ind  etyiUDloey,  k>  Ihat,  for  ntamji*, 
voKf  li  are  lupplanttd  by  the  unilorm  Daniih 


idden  flDin  oureya  by  th 


':ir,t; 


:  ol  certain  province!  (uOitertOtland).  Onl' 
dialect  Iku  been  handed  down  10  ui.  ihiat  of 
Cslland.  which  diSen  lo  euenlially  <iDm  tl» 
ainland  tlut  it  has  witb  ga    ' 


century,  countipg  upwards  of  four  huitdred  runes,  cut  on  a  fool 
^luiw  in  Aahiriiet^  on  the  iiland  of  Borohc^mf,  and  nprtKiHini  (be 
hie  tt  Chriit  ja  a  seriee  of  pictures  and  wordi;  aa  the  other  band 
a  liteisturv  hat  been  preterved  coniiitinf  of  ■  runic  calendar  fmn 
1318.  ibi  hnr  o(  the  uland  (the  oUeat  nanoicripc  li  fmia  about 
■ISO).  ■  piece  <i  liwHtioiul  hiMotv  and  a  liM  atatuc.  The  laiwiice 
bdiuintuiihed  IromlbeOldSwediih  of  tbe  mainland  opecially^ 
.k.  <_B — 1 1 ■■-■■■:5:— the  old  diphlhoiin  are  preserved 


(r.^.  diiM.  eye,  ii 


fi'ts^J^i 


The  fine  10  pay  attention  to  Ihe  study  of  Old  Swedish '  was  the 
Swedish  savanl  f.  Buraeus  (d.  Ibsi).  wWby  Rveral  worio  (Iron 
nested   IJM  onwvd<)  called  attention  Co  and  excited  a  lively 

^^L^  !'*M>  of"the'«cSlent"oM'*«d5sJ  mifc  Vm  StyMa 
s»«u.     ji„„„^^  ^  HO/f<n|a.  in  Old, Swedish  literatuie  also. 

(1&36)  faveVut  a  very  ihon  renew  of  Old  Swed^i^Heclioiu.  but 
Is  remarkable  a*  Che  nm  essay  of  its  kind,  and  ia  perhaps  Ihe  oldest 
attempt  in  modern  times  at  a  grammatical  treatment  of  any  old 
Germanic  lanauaee-  The  study  of  runes  was  very  papular  in  tlie 
17th  centuiyiV.  Cetdut  {d.  1679)  deciphered  the '' uaHness  "  runes 
and  J.  Hadorpii  (d.  I6M).  who  aho  did  good  work  in  editing  Old 
Swetnsh  tents,  copied  more  tlian  a  thousand  ninic  inscriptions, 
published  bv  J.  C4ransson  as  Baidil  (17S0).  During  the  ISih 
century,  uain.  Old  Swedish  was  almost  completely  neglected;  but 
In  the  Iqlh  century  Ihe  study  of  runes  was  well  represented  by  the 
cotlection  (ffiriiHriliiiHlir.  iSu)  of  the  Swede  Liljesien  (d.  1S37)  and 
by  the  Norwegian  S.  Bi^^'s  uifenious  inlerpfetat ion  and  grammali- 

Ihat  of  RGIi"    OMstniilh  ul^t^^lt  al»  b«n''ili'°dl'ihi'^Fc'l 

Unaruaae  is  to  be  found  in  ihe  work  of  N.  M.  Peieiscn  (1830),  and 
a  sfheme  of  an  Old  S»e<!ish  grammar  in  P.  A.  Muneh's  esuy,  Fan- 
nrtntttni  eck  FannanlaKi  sprjjl»y;(>iai{  (1944);  but  Old  Sweditb 

until  the  apneailnceol  I.  E.  Rydqvl^t's  S  iSjJl  monunienlal  work 
Srrniia  Ipiikeh  larar  (in  6  vols.,  1850-18831.  which  was  iollowed 
in  Sweden  bv  a  whole  literature  on  Die  same  subject.  Thus  phonetics, 
'.'^■..7'.'I'^?P"^'".""y.  "^"^i^y  bj  ErpV  tiffler  andA! 

J^        "" 

- ,-. ,  _|.),  give,  the 

later  Old  Swedish  languuc.  and—talien  along  with  the  Oidtiot  lUl 
andingpi  afSveritrs  ramSi  tagar  (i877>.  by  C.  J.  Schlyter.  the  well- 
known  editor  bI  Did  Swedish  lots,  which  coniaini  ibe  vocabulary 
of  Ihe  oldest  lilenture-it  worthily  meets  the  demar  '  ■ 
Swedish  dictionary.     An  Old  Swedish  grammar,  9 

'Se*  A.  Norecn,  "  Aperiu  dc  I'biitoire  de  la  scienc 
suHoiw  ■■  (ie  MuWo-..  ii..  1R83I. 
<  AllulmiiKkc  Crammalih  Cie9;-1904J. 


K«k;  whik  Ihe  other 

abo^v  all  by  K.  F   Sodcrwill.    His  principal 

.SfmiiIo  mtitUiiiipraktl  (1884  sq.),  gives  the 


works  prrponderntv  b  (he  Swui 

It  is  not  untU  the  middle  of  the  1 . 
adequately  eiemptihet  the  langu 
lirsl  began  to  be  cultivated  ai  a  bt 
lives  such  as  Stle-'---'-  ---' 
the  hnt  to  study 

mention  in  the  bnt  plue  Dali 

Kcllgim  and  Bellman  are  lb 


Colum 


[  Ihe  Bible. 


Id  Tegnfr,  which,  on 


It  Modem  Swedish 


a  simnle  1^  SDUnd;  ij  (bri| 


Hc  a  palatal  vowdj 

b  apellli^  aa  iiuntr,  gtiOv^ 
kjail,  fun,  inikjiipr  forjift. 


X  aK-inOr^Som]  m  t 
ccuiative  lake  (be  same 
;ntur>:;  in  the  declensim 
ipiHinE  number  and  ca 
.  changed,  so  (hat  the  sub 


1 650:  the  adjecuve  gnduaily  kxes  alt 
bnantivn  the  nominative,  dative  and 
orm  ai  early  at  (he  middle  of  the  17th 
with  iulliicd  anide  the  old  method  of 

:  bolh  in  (he  substantive  and  the  article 


aa  aInuBt  completely  given  up,  although  a  work  of  such  impodanct 
In  the  hiiloi7  of  the  language  aa  Chades  Xll.'i  Bibk  (so-calkMll  of 
1703,  by  a  kind  of  coasciout  aichaism  has  preserved  a  ^ood  many  of 
the  old  (orma.  To  these  archaislic  tenrlenciea  of  certain  authors  at 
(heendof  the  I7(h  cinturvweowethegreatnumber  of  Old  Swedish 
and  Icelandic  borrowed  words  then  introduced  into  the  language — 

pA,  timd,  10  happen,  Sic.  In  addition  (o  this,  owing  to  humanistic 
mAuence,  Learned  eiipressioas  were  borrowed  from  Latin  during  ihe 
whole  iMh  and  I7ih  centuries:  and  from  German,  chiefly  ai  (he 
Reformalion  and  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  numberless  words 
were  introduced — as  tapper,  brave,  prokt,  magnilicenCT.  Aarfig. 
brisk,  &C.1  among  these  may  be  noted  especially  a  great  number  ol 
words  beginning  in  on-,  ir-.  fir-  and  n-.  Owing  lo  the  constantly 
increasing  political  and  literary  predominance  of  France.  Fiench 
words  were  largely  borrowed  in  ihe  171b  century,  and  to  an  equally 

(o^Hg,  (alent,  cilaniunf,  charming.  &c.  In  ihe  i^ih  century,  espe- 
cially about  (he  middle  of  it.  we  again  meet  wiih  conscioui  and  ener- 
getic efforts  after  purism  both  in  the  formalLon  of  new  words  end 

10  speak, /yl»inf.  taiil'-a™y,  1°).  ini'uam  th^  duie^'(Mi(»l 
to  gaie.  Ilii,  .flake.  liraMig,  I^d,  &€.).    Canseouenily  (he  preicnl 

«p"m(«  jU  and  (Tp^"^Mo  d  and  .  (af ier?and']^'inloi)-«  Jag 
for  larh,  Uw,  briC  for  britdll,  bread;  hv  passed  in(D  T  (in  uialecla 
alTcady  about  the  year  1400) — as  valp  for  httiaiper,  whelp;  tj  bite- 


Sw^isb  of  I49j!  lor  <u,  <t,  ^ 


derably  changed  by  (he 
a  (bath  already  in  the  hrit  popt  ia 
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\S^i 


dt  i.  ■■  ■  And  J).  wbHe  tht  tingulAr  of  Ibe  verbi  'a  gradually  hJi^plaiit- 
ing  the  pluraL  A  vibocdui  Tcloim,  ilowly  bui  firmly  cuikd  on 
■Imoct  uniformly  during  all  periodt  of  the  Svtdish  laniiiaBV.  it  Ibe 
thnwiDf  back  oi  the  pnncipal  accent  (a  the  bcvinnins  of  the  word 
in  OK*  wherr  previously  it  Hood  Dearer  the  end,  a  lendtmcy  that  ii 
chwteriitic  of  all  the  ScaDdinavian  lanEuaEnv  but  no  doubt 
ctpedally  of  Swedish.  ]■  the  priioitive  ScaadiuviaD  a^  the  ac«n( 
itas  removed  lo  mott  ihnple  words;  the  originally  acccnlcrd  syllable, 
iKrtvever,  prevrved  a  muslcaily  Upi  pitch  and  sErcu.  Th—  ^'-  — 
aroee  two  esKntially  different  accenluatioiu — ihe  one.  i 
icctnluatcd  final  lynable,  ■■  in  Icel.  ilfp  (Cr.  ttdpa).  ihi 
the  comparative  ban  (c[.  Cr.  titair  from  i>ihj,  better.  Il 
with  KCOndary  Itreu  and  high  jutch  on  ibe  final,  oa  in  It 

Slur.    b%^    (^na.   bubudkis},   we  bade,   part.   pret.   biUfl: 
ktMmdii,  biltra.    The  lame  cban^  alterwatYla  loolt  place 

prevent  day  it  ia  quite  exceptionally  '---■-■-'-"-    ■-  <- 

-""erdateltbalthe—---' 


(loiiout  epoch,  the  U>t  half  o(  tbe  17th  centuiy.  The  fini  regular 
T...^-.  Swedish  eraminar  wat  wntten  in  1M4  (not  edited  till 
wl!T^  '***)  '"  1-"*"°  ^  E-  AutiviUia.i  the  int  in  Swedidi  ii 
T,,,mk  ''"  ^-  Ti^'ln""  "*o«>-  But  little,  bowevw.ot  value  waa 
produced  before  Ihe  Ereat  work  of  Rvdqviat  mentioiKd 
above,  which,  alihoughchicfly  daluig  with  the  old  bnfuaectbrowa 
a  flood  of  lieht  on  Ihe  modem  also.    Amon|  the  works  of  late  yeara 

5w  UonSe  Sy*it  F.  sidnirall,  F.'/L^mm,"  Kock'anyE. 
HellquisI-  The  grammar  of  tbe  modem  language  11,  aa  regards 
certain  parts,  tirated  in  a  praiseworthy  manner  by.  among  others. 
J.  A.  Aui«n,  I.  A.  Lytilteni  and  F.  A.  WutSfin  aeveial  common 
_...,   .   ^  ,-      ,    ^  ^  '  -— IdandF.  A.Tamm{d.i»os).    A 


accent  in  Swedish  i« 


,),  E.  Tein«r,  C.  CcdertchiGld  ar 

rid  though  short  account  of  phonology  and  inflections 
Sweet's  eaaly  on  "  Sounds  and  Forms  of  Spoken  Swedlsl 
PJul.  Sx..  1877-1879).  A  cDmptehenuvE  and  detailed! 
(Vdrtl^rdl}baibeenedited|HncF19a])byA.Noieen.    A 

fofwiK.   In    1538,    and   the  SynonymorMm  libtUui    by   E 
Helsnoius.   in    1587,   both   of    whu:b,   however^   followe 

17S0  J.  Ihre  (d-  13S?),  probably  the  grealot  philological  genius  of 
Sweden,  pubUiheJ  his  Cln>iii7;i>n  SuipiMicum.  whkb  tlitfrcmsing 

iglh  century  the  djligent  IcxicogracAcr  A-  F.  Dalin  published  a 
useful  wDik.  The  Swedish  Academy  hat  been  editing  (since  iBqj)  a 
■jgantic  dictionary  on  about  the  rame  plan  as  Dr  Murray's  /tW 
Englu*  Dvlitnarj.  Another  luch  large  work  is  Skihi  driiunii 
(the  local  names  of  Sweden)  edited  Hnce  I^oe  by  the  Royal  Com- 

IV.  Danish,  like  Swedijfi,  is  divided  Into  ihe  two  great  Pre- 
tud  Pou-Rifomutioa  epochs  of  Old  and  Modem  Daniah. 
I.  OU  Daituih.— The  territory  of  Old  Ehinish  included  not  only 


1  Bleki 


oulhen 


menti  of  the  language  arc  ninic  inscriptions,  attogethet  about »]  in 
number.'  The  oldeit  of  then  go  u  far  back  at  to  the  beginning  of 
theqtbcentury.lhe  Snolddev-KoDe.  for  instance,  on  Scatand.  andthe 
nemUae-itone  on  FaiKD,  From  about  Ihe  year  w»  date  the  very 
long  inicripiions  of  Tryggevaelde  (Zealand)  ai>d  Clavendrup  ( FQ  nen) : 
from  Ibe  loth  centuiy  we  have  the  ttoaci  of  JacUinge  Uulland).  in 
memory  ol  two  of  Ibe  oldeit  historkal  kuias  of  Denmark  (Coim  and 
HataM):  while  fmm  about  iodo  we  have  a  none  at  Danncvlrke 
Gchleiwig}.  raised  by  Ihe  conqueror  of  Enghind.  Sven  Tjuguskaegg. 
Rclicaof  about  Ihe  same  age  are  the  words  that  were  introdLiced  by 


,,,hj, 


about  the  year  1300  we  it 
cf  Zealand,  the  Fleiisbor^  m 


■cen,  **  Apergu,"  Ac. : 


'■?B'?'-i 


.  iSl  Mq, 


.  "  Nordiicbe  LehnwSrter  im  Onnulum  "  (Pau 
_  _  I  Briirdte.  T..  1SB4);  E.  Bj^kman.  Smtiiiianan  toan- 
vtrii  in  Ui^iOe  Eirlitk  (1  volt.,  J900,  1901)  io  "  Studien  lur  ei^U 


Halland  and  Blekinge,  that  of  Zeala 
that  of  Jutland  and  Schleiwig.     The 


6)  and  the  Rkymcd 


ii.'lt  it'lffiiyia 


nam.  io/ner.  ace.  kalf);  the  second  per 
ti/ia,  but  Old  Sw.  iipin.  you  buy];  in 

^J^  SUne  ^i^nenTly  co^^^^a  wi 
the  most  distincliveindividualit/!    The 


rmlyijtl 


jna,  which  olfacrwise  in 

pfoerved  the  dalive,  . . 
Ihe  infinitive:  the  law  ol 


anil  aike  C^  Sw.] 

tense  (undetgsng  an  t/mJnU)  hatby^  means  alwayt  aicepled  tbe 

yow'l°iiilo",'».,'5  lItl^'!nol7'£'.  to  run,  adTlo  ea'l^'l*  pawM 

vtr^,  way);  id,  id  are  pronounced  like  f.  in:  >  is  the  general 
genitive  ending  in  nogular  and  plurali  &c.  Tbe  vocabulary,  which 
mearlier  timea  only  borrowed  a  lew,  and  those  mostly  eccleaiaatlea]. 

words,  ia  now — cbteily  owing  •'  '"■ ' — " — '  --°- '  '*■- 

"-'« townt-^undated  by' 


""NTltf.  Pe 


the  trailed  Chriil 


,  by  C.  Pedtr. 
III.')  Bible  (1 


ing  period  uniil  1750  offers  but  few  wi 

^hriKian  V.'a  Uw  oTDenmark  (iM 
hat  stamped  a  bwhiy  L^tin-French 
striking  even  in  Ibe  worka  of  the  pi 

Holberg.    But  about  the  year  1750  there  begini 

characteriied  by  a  rcnction  against  the  language  of  the  preceding 
period  and  by  puritt  tendencies,  or.  at  least,  etiortt  to  enrich  Ihe 
language  with  new.rormed  words  (not  seldom  after  the  German 
pattern),  as  amkridi.  periphery,  ithslanditlitd,  Independence, 
caliipnf.  devise,  ditur,  poet.    The  leadinenptisenlatiyeB  ol  these 

echlSEer,  have  eiercised  a  considerable  inlluence  on  tbe  poetical  style. 
At  iSe  mott  important  differences  between  the  gram-    ,^^ 
malical  forms  of  tbe  iSthand  191b  centuries  on  one  hand     ^,^ 
and  those  of  tbe  i6lh  and  17  th  cenluriea  on  tbe  other,  may    ,„,,,_ 
be  noted  the  foUowing;  mott  Dcutet  nibstantivea  take  77 

a  pluial  ending:  those  ending  in  a  vowel  form  their  plural  bjr 
adding-r  (at  rinr,  for  older  rife,  pluralofrfge,  kingdom),  and  many 
of  ihoK  ending  in  a  consonant  by  adding  -e  {at  hat  for  toi.  of  ha, 


with  suffixed   articli 


limpllficd  miheeam*  way  alio  Swedish;  the  plural  ol  w 

'     ungularfotm  (as  ifnit  for  dmitr.  w*  drant);and  thi 

unctive  ia  supplanted  by  tbe  infinilivc  (as  vnr  for  wu 


2g8 

SCAN 

TTk  B™  Modcr, 

Dariih  triinnu 

«  by  E,  Ponlopp 

in;ihtfi™.inD 

7'ti'!'i*i,'M'r 

wynl^x.    1  .     .  , 

ivriartoilhf  191 

«!'»flht         i"l 

[j.MiilhMt^ 

Modem  Uanibh  ur- 

"^of  th'V'i'l 

■"h^'^IhTIs™ 

Md  Ifllhttnlir.iL 

■I  VidnukjibHM! 

St;.t.b  (1?.,.-! 

Ofiliof  {ind  ed. 

1§M):  th.not.m 

^'^''j"'!  1'  ,! 

iL.ionrd,  Duir.h 

»e;^';; 

SCANDIUM— SCANTUNG 


^£. 


UidepepdfncP.  that  we  can  clrarly  pcrceivF  thp  io-calTH]  D^aty- 
NorwcBiait  graduALly  dtvdoiHng  u  m  diattnct  oflkbocri  ol  (h?  geiUTikl 
Danith  UnEuagr.  The  firet  repmGntativrft  at  thifl  new  lanBiuEr  lirr 
the  writer  D(pi>)iuUrUfeM.HuiKn<d.iS43),lhepaei>H.\4nseUncI 
Id.  1K45)  >nd  ].  S.  C.  Welhiven  (d.  1873).  but  above  lit  the  ule- 
wnlen  P.  C.  Atbjffnucn  (d.  iSBj}  aiuT  J.  Moc  (d.  18S1).  Mace 
recenlly  it  luu  been  f urthet  devekiped,  eBpecully  hy  the  ereat  poeti 
IbKa  (d.  1906)  and  Bj^rnnn  and  ihe.novelin  Lk;  mnd  it  hit^n 

DaDiifa  particularly  in  it*  vocabulary,  having  adopted  ve^  nuny 
Norwegian  provincial  wonts  (nierc  than  Ton),  leo  in  iti  inOectioni, 
bal  ID  a  very  great  enent  in  ili  pnounciaiion.    Tlie  nw«  Mriking 

,     aniwer  loDMiih  b,  i.  t  in  att%  when  they  an  td  hi'tcr 

2T"'  dale  (lee  above)— •»  «J(,  DaniUi  M*.  to  ran,  Jtlm.D. 
'Z'~  liiai.  litlfe,  la*.  D.  iat.  back;  to  Daiuih  t.  i  beloK 
"■^  palatal  vowtli  aniwer  Norwegian  I},  j;  t  (point-trill,  not 
back'trin  a>  in  Daniih)  It  auiniilaled  la  lanie  way  with  folloving 

ScancUnavian  ayuemi  of  accentuall«i  are  nill  kept  Kparale  tram  a 


TTiere  are  tevtral  giber  charfcteriKica, , , 

of  coTTennndence  with  SwcdiilL'  Dano-Norwesian  is  in  our  dayt 
trammaiKally  and  leikally  treated,  apecially  by  H.  Falk  and  A. 
Torp  (i.f.  Elnub|«lt  Oliict,  1903.  1906). 


arlyailofwl 
IBU-    uano  ""- — —■"- 

ihe  middle  oI  the  igtta 

Tac  Mulef . 

le.Old  Nomfiafl,  the  eflibieat  philolcnii  J. 
„_  ,-.  .-Jb)  waa  led  to  ondenake  the  bold  pinject  i..  —.. 

""'.  •iiuctinE.bytbeitudyoftbaelwoaoiirca.andDnthebaut 

"*^^  oThii  native  dialect  lMulDM<n).a  Nonteiian-Norwegian 
4*'NorBL-NDnk  '*)  language,  theao-called  "  LandtmiL  la  1853  he  ex- 
faibited  a  Hpecimen  of  it,  and.  thanks  to  nich  exceileDt  wrilcn  ai  Aaae  n 
bimielE,  the  pacta  0.  Vinje  and  K.  lannn.  tbe  noveliMa  A.  Garbaig 
and  J.  Tvedl.  aa  well  aa  a  naloui  pnipinndiiiB  ol  the  locietv  DrI 
iVsrib  ^aioJat  (founded  In  t«6») Ibcnliaa aince ariien a  valuaUe 
though  oot  very  urge  literature  in  tbe  "  Laodnn&L"  &i"'  '"" 
alw  legally  authorii«l,to  be,  altcniali    ' 


ll!t'Kii)''it''i.nJ 


I*  tMtvt  tiB9S;  wi 
The  local  name,  of  Norway  are  IfeatefTill  1 
Coardnonu,  by  O.  Rygh  (189; 


Nmk  Onfiij  (18:3)!  iippk" 
B9S;  with  Bipplement,  190J). 


wnied  by  H.  Roa't  Norsk  Oi 
'uonu,  by  I 
diaiccm  are  not  grouped,  10  Ear  ai  their  relationqhip  I 

Noo.ay'betw™tl"ge«indandT'olde.  ™ 

3.  JVarrA5riifH'riMRaii-^thercniainiM  Norwegian  and  the  Swedieh 
dialfctiof  UppUod,  Viilr--'— '  ■^r.—   ■'— '     •  -  ■     ■       ■ 


.  rcmainini  Nt 
iland,  Dabnu 

Id  of  Gotland. 


;.  Smilk  Scandimnian — >i 


^s,hS 


I.  C.  Psmion,  likrback  ttr 


■rhich  Aaien  had  pj 


idand  of  Bomhoim).  of  tike  Daoiih  ialaada  aad  of  IniLud  (aad 

SchlMWig). 

The  itudy  of  the  Modem  Scandinavian  dialecli*  haa  been  v^r 

diatecti.  while  thoee  of  the  Faooe* 

_,    V.  U.  Hammci 

Tbe  Norwegian  dialectt 

Higaiion  ol^eii 

H.  Row  and  A.  B.  Lanen.' 
hai  been  done.    Molbech'i  D  _   . 
The  Sdileawig  dialect  haa  been  adm 
(ISH'-K./   ■—■      ■""■       ■ 

dictionary  ( -,f- -- ,.-.  .     .^..^ 

CKcellent  work.  A  dialect  map  on  a  large  tcale,  and  conlainj 
whole  tenitory.  is  (since  ItoB)  being  eifited  by  V.  Bennikc  a 
Kristeotcn.  FinaUy,  seveial  ffialect  nwDogiapbs  by  P,  K.  Thorxn 
may  be  mentioned  as  being  eapecUlly  valuane.  A  phnpctic  alphabn 
for  the  purpose  of  dialectar  involigations  b  worked  out  by  O, 
Jnoenenaiid  piibUshed  in  the  Journal  I7ni»o,  vol.  i.  ((S90).  There 
19,  however,  no  country  in  which  the  dialects  have  been  and  are 
studied  with  greater  nial  and  more  fruitrul  remits  than  in  Sweden 
during  tbo  last  hundred  and  fttty  years.  Archbishi^  E.  Benaelius 
Ihe  younger  (d.  1743)  made  collectians  of  diaVpct  words,  aod  on 
his  work  I*  baaed  Sit  dialectical  dictionary  of  Ihre  of  i;66.     An 

(ITIJ™  The  OMwy  Mi?BBil*oi  C.  Stn  Id.  'i»i6Teaiyi'ia  the 
dialect* of  Gotlandand  Dalama)  insfnred  these  itudliM  with  olia- 
ordinary  animation  at  the  middle  ol  the  iwh  century;  in  1667 
J.  E.  Ricia  (d.  iSdf)  published  a  voluminous  dialect  dictionary; 


_.  Upsala,  Lund  and  Helaitg- 

ac  Upsala  alone)  for  a  syitematic  and  thorough  in- 
dialects.  We  Sod  remarkable  progrrss  in  scientific 
"  Jly  irith  regard  to  phonetics— in  the  conslanlly 
ture:  special  menlioo  may  be  made  of  the  detaikd 
he  dialects  of  Vlimland,  Gotland  and  D^Iama  by 
seq-).  A.  F.  Freudenthars  and  H,  Vendell's  mono- 


Ps  Jk. 


(riartiilly  based  on  C.  J,  Sundevall's  work,  Om  plamluka  be.  ,  . 
IB55)-  <*■  No.) 

SCANDIUM  liymbol  Sc,  atomic  wdgM  44'  (0-i&)l,  one  of 
the  rare  einh  melals,  II  was  boUted  in  18^9  by  L.  F  NOioD 
and  w»s  ihown  by  Cleve  to  be  ideniical  wiib  the  etatwron 
predicted  by  D.  McndeWefl.  The  sepitaiion  of  acandiuto  from 
wolframile  (which  contains  0'i4-0'i6%  of  rare  eanhi)  it 
given  by  R.  J.  Meyer  (ZeO.  aneri.  Cktm.  1908,  60,  p.  134). 
but  It  aeemi  impossible  to  obtain  a  perfecQy  pure  apecimcD 
of  the  odde.  The  salts  of  scandium  are  all  mlourlcia, 
the  rhlatide  and  bromide  correspoDdIng  in  composition  to 
5ciX|.12H/)i  the  fluoride  is  anhydrous.  The  sulphate  com- 
bines wiLh  the  alkaline  sulphates  to  form  double  sails  tt  the 
type  Sc,(S0J.-3K,S0..  A  lltge  number  of  sails,  both  ol  in- 
organic and  organic  adds,  have  been  described  by  Sir  W, 
Crookea  (Phil.  Tram.  1908,  loq,  A.  p.  15);  those  of  tbe  (ally 
acids  are  in  most  ciuea  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  bot  wali7. 

ECAHTUHD,  measurement  or  prescribed  siie,  dimensions, 
particularly  used  of  timber  and  stone  and  also  of  vcuels.  In 
regard  to  timber  Che  scantling  is  the  thickness  and  breadth,  Ihe 

thickness,  breadth  and  lengEhj  in  shipbuildine  Ihe  collective 
dimensions  of  the  various  parts.  Tbe  word  is  ■  variation  of 
"  scanlillon,"  a  caipenlcr's  or  mason's  measuring  tool,  also 

ol  imall  uze  cut  as  a  sample.  Tlie  O.  Fr.  acaniillim,  mod. 
ickttniiil&».  b  usually  taken  to  be  related  to  I 

(Lat.  laiultri,  lo  dimb;  cf.  nauu,  ine  a 
was  probably  influenced  by  rantd,  cantle,  ■ 
piece,  a  comer  piece.  The  English  form  "scantling"    1 

•Cf   J.  A.  Lundtll.  "  Skandinaviichc  Mundarten 
dfr  ttrmoniicken  Phtiohiitx  3.  AufI-  1901). 

'  The  substance  of  thoc  researches  was  presented  is 
called  Nantpa  [1&B7),  whkh  employed  an  alphabet 
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doalit  partly  doe  to  a  oonfosion  with  "  scant/'  stinted,  of  sliort 
measure;  this  is  for  scamt,  cf.  "skimpy,"  "scamp"  (q.v.), 
and  is  related  to  O.N.  skammTf  short,  brief. 

SCAPHOPODA.  the  third  of  the  five  classes  into  which  the 
Phylum  MoUusca  is  divided.'  The  Scaphopoda  are  marine 
Minuses  with  the  body,  especially  the  foot,  adapted  to  a  burrow- 
ing life  in  sand.  The  structure  is  bilaterally  sjrmmetrical, 
the  body  and  shell  elongated  along  the  antero-postcrior  axis 
and  nearly  cylindrical.  The  right  and  left  margins  of  the 
mantle  are  united  ventrally,  leaving  an  anterior  and  posterior 
aperture  to  the  mantle  cavity.  The  shell  has  therefore  the  form 
of  a  tube  open  at  both  ends.  The  head  is  somewhat  rudimentary 
and  without  eyes,  but  bears  two  dorsal  appendages  produced 
into  numerous  long  fihunents.  Buccal  mass  and  radular 
apparatus  are  present,  but  ctenidia  are  entirely  wanting.  The 
foot  is  cylindricaL  At  first  supposed  to  be  tubicolous  Anndids, 
Dentalium  and  its  allies  were  afterwards  placed  among  the 
Gastropoda,  to  which  recent  authorities  consider  them  to  be 
closely  related.  In  1857  Lacaze-Duthiers  raised  them  to  the 
rank  of  a  division  equd  to  Lamellibranchia.  This  view  is  now 
goierally  adopted.  The  shell  is  narrower  at  the  posterior  end 
and  is  slightly  curved  to  the  donal  side.  Both  the  vernacular 
name,  "  tooth  shell,"  and  the  Latin  name,  Dtntalium,  refer  to 
the  resemblance  of  the  shell  to  a  long  tooth. 

The  animal  grows  at  the  anterior  end,  and  therefore  the  shell 
at  the  posterior  end  is  older  and  thicker.  The  edge  of  the  mantle 
at  the  anterior  aperture  is  very  thick  and  muscular;  at  the 
posterior  aperture  also  there  is  a  circular  muscle,  and  here  the 
edge  is  interrupted  by  a  ventral  sinus  and  is  provided  internally 
with  a  dorsal  and  ventral  valve  which  can  be  applied  to  each  other 
so  as  to  dose  the  aperture.  The  living  animal  buries  itself  in 
the  sand  with  only  the  posterior  extremity  projecting  into  the 


Siphonopodudae.  At  the  base  of  the  bead  dorsaHy  are  a  pair 
of  flat  tentacular  lobes  from  the  edges  of  which  the  cephalic 
filaments  or  captacula  arise;  These  captacula  are  of  unequal 
length,  highly  contractile  and  extensile,  easily  thrown  ofif  and 
regenerated.  They  are  ciliated,  and  their  extremities  are  enlarged 
and  have  a  small  lateral  depression  in  each.  The  captacula 
are  tactile  and  prehensile  and  can  be  protruded  from  the  anterior 
aperture  of  the  mantle.  The  foot  is  dongated  and  cylindrical, 
and  can  be  protruded  from  the  anterior  aperture  to  serve  as  a 
burrowing  organ.  In  Dentaliidae  it  is  pointed  at  the  end  and  has 
an  oblique  projecting  fold  on  dther  side  behind  the  extremity. 
In  Siphonopodiidae  it  ends  in  a  disk  with  papillated  margins, 
and  in  Pulsdium  there  is  a  filament  in  the  centre  of  the  disk. 
Two  retractor  musdes  pass  back  from  the  base  of  the  foot  to 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  shelL 

Inlenud  Anatomy. — The  cavity  within  the  head  leads  into  a  true 
buccal  cavity  situated  within  the  body  at  the  base  of  the  foot.  This 
buccal  sac  u  provided  with  a  dorsal  mandible  and  a  ventral  radula. 
The  latter  is  short  and  carries  five  teeth  in  each  transverse  row. 
The  intestine  u  short  and  forms  several  loops  all  situated  close 
behind  the  foot.  The  stomach  is  small ;  into  it  open  a  small  pyloric 
caecum  and  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  paired  in  Dentaliidae,  one  on  the 
left  only  in  SipkonodefUaliitm,  The  anus  opens  just  behind  the 
base  of  the  foot.  The  liver  is  placed  entirely  behind  the  intestine 
in  the  middle  of  the  body,  ana  behind  it  tiie  rest  <rf  the  body  is 
occupied  by  the  unpaired  gonad.  The  vascular  system  is  very 
rudimentary.  Heart  and  blood-vessels  are  entirely  absent ;  the  blood 
is  contained  in  sinuses  which  have  no  distinct  walls  or  endothelial 
lining,  and  the  principal  of  which  are  the  perianal*  the  pedal,  the 
visceral  and  the  palliaL  It  is  remarkable  tnat  in  Sca(>hopoda  only 
among  Mollusca  the  blood-spaces  are  tn  communication  with  the 
external  medium :  a  pair  of  apertures  near  the  renal  openings  lead 
from  the  perianal  sinus  to  the  exterior  and  allow  the  blood  to  escape 
during  violent  contractions  of  the  body.  There  are  no  special 
respiratory  organs,  their  function  is  carried  on  by  the  internal 
surface  of  the  mantle. 


FfOB  Lsakcstcf'*  TnaHst  m  Z^Uty. 

Fig.  3. — Diagram  of  the  Organization  of  Dentalium,  Left-side  View. 


a. 

/* 

tn. 


Anus. 

Captacula. 

Cerebral  ganglion,  m. 

Foot.  0, 

Gonad. 

Intestine.  oe. 

Left  kidney.  pa. 


lax.  Labial  commissure. 
k.     Liver. 

Mouth. 

Orifice    leading    into 
the  perianal  sinus. 

Oesophagus. 

Mantle. 


Fic.  I.— Dentalium  vultare.  Da  C.  (after  Lacaze  Duthiers). 


A,  Ventral  view  of  the  animal 

.removed  from  its  shell. 

B,  DNsrtal  view  of  the  same. 

C,  Lateral  view  of  the  same. 

D,  The  shell  in  section. 

E,  Surface  view  of  the  shell  with 


b. 


muscle  of 


Anterior    drcular 
the  mantle. 
y  Posterior  do. 
c,  c".  Longitudinal    muscle 
mantle. 


of 


a. 


e.  Liver, 
gill-tentacles  exsertcd  as  in    /,  Gonad. 
Mantle.  [life,    k.  Buccal  mass  (showing  through 


Longitudinal  muscle. 
«',  Fringe  surrounding  the  an- 

terior  opening  of  the 

mantle-chamber, 
a"*,  The  posterior  appendix  of  the 

mantle. 


the  mantle). 
q.  Left  nephridium. 
j',  Club-smiped  extremity  of  the 

foot. 
«,  w',  Longitudinal   blood-sinus 

of  the  mantle. 


water,  so  that  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  mantle  cavity  is 
both  inhalant  and  exhalant. 

The  bead  is  situated  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  body  anteriorly 
within  the  anterior  aperture  of  the  mantle,  from  which  it  cannot 
be  protruded.  It  is  a  small  somewhat  cylindrical  projection 
with  the  mouth  at  its  anterior  end.  In  the  Dent  aliidae  the  mouth 
■  sononnded  by  dght  small  lobes,  but  these  are  absent  in  the 

*  For  a  diacusnon  of  its  relationship  to  the  other  classes  of  the 
Pbyfaim  see  Mollusca, 


p.g,  Pedal  ganglion,  with 

otocyst. 
pl.g.  Pleural  ganglion. 
po.   Posterior    orifice  ot 

the  mantle. 
ra,    Radular  sac. 
st.g,  Stomato-gastric 
ganglion. 

The  renal  organs  are  a  pair  of  short  wide  sacs  with  folded  walls 
lying  on  dther  side  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  liver.  They  open  to 
the  exterior  on  either  side  of  the  anus.  The  pericardium  being 
absent,  there  arc  no  reno-pericardial  apertures. 

The  nervous  system  resembles  that  of  Gastropoda  and  Lamelli- 
branchia. A  pair  of  cerebral  ganglia  lie  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
oesophagus:  tney  innervate  the  probosds  or  head  and  its  tentacular 
lobes  and  captacula.  Close  to  each  cerebral  ganglion  is  a  pleural 
ganglion,  and  each  is  connected  by  a  long  nerve  with  the  pedal 
ganglion  of  the  same  side,  the  two  connectives  of  cither  side  bdng 
united  in  the  distal  part  of  their  course.  The  pedal  ganglia  are 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  foot.  The  pleural  ganglia  are  also 
united  by  a  long  visceral  commissure  as  in  Lamcllibranchs,  and  this 
commissure  bears  two  ganglia  lying  close  beneath  the  epidermis  in 
front  of  the  anus.  There  is  also  a  stomatogastric  system  arising 
from  the  cerebral  ganglia. 

Eyes  are  absent;  attached  to  the  pedal  ganglia  are  a  pair  of 
otocysts.  They  are  innervated  from  the  cerebral  i^nglia.  The 
buccal  cavity  contains  a  sense-organ  on  the  ventral  side  called  the 
sub-radular  oripn.  It  consists  of  ciliated  epithelium,  beneath  which 
are  two  ganglia  connected  with  the  bbial  commissure  by  nerx'es. 
The  only  other  sense-organs  are  the  captacula,  which  are  tactile 
and  olfactory.  Each  contains  a  terminal  ganglion  connected  with 
sensory  cells  in  the  lateral  pit. 

The  sexes  arc  separate.    The  gonad,  whose  position  has  already 

been  mentioned,  is  divided  into  transverse  lobes;  its  duct  is  anterior 

and  single,  and  diverges  to  the  right  to  open  into  the  right  kidney 

as  in  primitive  Gastropods  and  Lamellibranchs. 

DevehpmeiU^—Th^  ova  are  laid  separately  and  develop  in  the  sea- 
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a 
aspect. 

I,  Foot. 

II,  mantle. 

III,  Velum  fonning 

sort  of  test. » 


water.  One  Iarf>e  cell,  or  megamere,  remains  for  some  time  unsee- 
mcntcd  but  is  finally  segmented  and  forms  the  endoderm  cells  which 
arc  invaginatcd.  The  ^astrula  thus  formed  has  a  large  blastopore, 
which  is  at  first  postenor  but  afterwards  gradualljr  moves  towards 
the  anterior  end  of  the  ventral  surface.  The  velum  is  peculiar,  being 
reflected  backwards  over  the  body  and  bearing,  besides  an  apical 

tuft,  throe  or  four  rings  of  cilia.  The 
shell-gland  is  formed  on  the  dorsal  surface, 
and  the  mantle  arises  as  two  lateral  lobes 
which  afterwards  unite  by  their  ventral 
edges  to  form  the  tubular  mantle  of  the 
adult.  The  anus  is  not  formed  till  a  very 
late  period  of  the  development.  The  foot 
arises  as  a  prominence  on  the  ventral  sur- 
face and  grows  forward,  and  at  the  end 
of  five  or  nx  days  the  velum  atrophies 
and  the  foot  becomes  the  organ  of  locomo- 
tion ;  the  animal  then  ceases  to  swim  and 
sinks  to  the  bottom. 

Habits  and  Distribution. — ^Scaphopoda 
feed  oil  the  lowest  marine  organisms  such 
After  Kowalewikv    la  i--  »*  Diatoms,  Protozoa,  &c.   There  are  150 
k^o^ TmtistffmZMlffsy.  ^^  living  and  about  275  known  fossil  species. 

p.Q     - Larva    of  '^^®  former  occur  in  all  seas  from  the  shore 

n^Minlium  aiTfA  nnp  n  nr!  ^^  *  depth  of  250O  fathoms.   Fossil  remains 
Den^ium,BgtA  one  and        ^  found  in  the  Silurian,  but  become 
half    days;     ventral  ^^^    abundant    from    the    CrcUceous 

onwards. 

Classification.  —  Fam.  x.  Dentaliidae. 
Foot  conical  with  a  laterally  expanded  and 
dorsally  interrupted  circular  fold.  Shell 
curved  with  greatest  diameter  at  anterior 
aperture  and  diminishing  gradually  to 
posterior.  DentaJium:  posterior  aperture  of  shell  entire,  without 
incision.  Antalis:  posterior  aperture  with  short  incision.  Fissi- 
dentalium:  posterior  aperture  with  long  fissure  on  ventral  side; 
abyssal.  Fustiaria.  SckizodtTitalium:  ventral  border  of  posterior 
aperture  with  a  scries  of  small  holes  in  a  straight  line.  Heterochisma. 
Fam.  3.  Siphonopodiidae.  Foot  expanded  distally  into  a^  sym- 
metrical disk  with  a  crcnate  edge  or  simple  and  vermiform  without 
well-developed  lateral  processes;  shell  often  contracted  towards  the 
anterior  aperture.  Siphonodentalium :  foot  endine  in  a  median  disk 
without  a  median  appendage.  Cadulus.  Discnides.  Ptdsellum: 
terminal  disk  of  foot  with  a  median  appendage.   Entalina. 

See  F.  J.  H.  Lacazc-Duthicrs,  "  Histoire  de  I'organisation  et  du 
d^vcloppcment  du  Dentalc,"  Ann.  Set.  Nat.  Zool.  (4),  vi.,  vii. 
(1856-1857);  A.  Kowalewsky,  "Etude  sur  rembr>'og^nic  du 
Dentale,'^  Ann.  Muste  d' Histoire  Natur.  (Marseille,  Zool.  I.  1883); 
Boissevain, "  Beitr&gezur  Anatomic  und  Histologic  von  Dentalium," 
Jcnaiscke  Zeitsckr.  xxxviii.  (1904);  Paul  Pclscneer,  Mollusca; 
Lankester's  Treatise  on  Zoology,  pt.  v.  (1906).  U.  T.  C.) 

SCAPOLITE  (Gr.  (rxaxof,  rod,  Xl^of,  stone),  a  group  of 
rock-forming  minerals  composed  of  aluminium,  calcium  and 
sodium  silicate  with  chlorine.  The  variations  in  composition 
of  the  difTerent  members  of  the  group  may  be  expressed  by 
the  isomorphous  mixture  of  the  molecules  Ca4Al«Si«02s  and 
Na4AbSitC)MCl,  which  are  referred  to  as  the  meionite  (Me)  and 
marialitc  (Ma)  molecules  resp>cctivcly,  since  they  predominate 
in  these  two  end-members  of  the  scries.  Wemerite,  or  common 
scapolite  (McsMai  to  MeiMa3)and  mizzonite  (MeiMas  to  MeiMaa) 
are  intermediate  members.  The  tetragonal  crystals  are  hemi- 
hedral  with  parallel  faces  (like  scheelite),  and 
usually  have  the  form  of  square  columns,  some- 
times of  considerable  size.  There  are  distinct 
cleavages  parallel  to  the  prism-faces.  Crystals 
are  usually  white  or  greyish-white  and  opaque, 
though  zneionite  is  found  as  colourless  glassy 
crystals  in  the  ejected  limestone  blocks  of  Monte 
Somma,  Vesuvius.  The  hardness  is  $-6,  and  the 
specific  gravity  varies  with  the  chemical  com- 
position between  2-74.  (meionite)  and  2-56 
(marialite).  The  scapolites  are  especially  liable  to  alteration 
by  weathering  processes,  with  the  development  of  mica,  kaolin, 
&c.,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  usual  opacity  of  the  crystals. 
Owing  to  this  alteration,  and  to  the  variations  in  composition, 
numerous  varieties  have  been  distinguished  by  special  names. 
Scapolite  is  commonly  a  mineral  of  metamorphic  origin,  occur- 
ring usually  in  crystalline  limestones,  but  also  with  pyroxene  in 
schists  and  gneisses.  The  long  slender  prisms  abundant  in  the 
crystalline  limestones  and  schists  in  the  Pyrenees  are  known  as 
"  dipyre  "  or  "  couzeranitc."  Large  crystals  of  common  scapolite 
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(wemerite)  are  found  in  the  apatite  deposits  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bamle  near  Brevik  in  Norway,  and  have  resulted  from  the 
alteration  of  the  plagiodase  felspar  of  a  gabbro.        (L.  J.  S.) 

Scapolite  Rocks, 

According  to  their  genesis  the  scapolite  rocks  fall  naturally 
into  four  groups. 

1.  The  scapolite  limestones  and  contact  rocks.  As  sflicatcs  rich 
in  lime,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  these  minerals  will  be  found  where 
impure  limestones  have  been  crystallized  by  contact  with  an  ^neous 
magma.  Even  meionite  (the  variety  richest  in  soda)  occurs  m  this 
association,  being  principally  obtainoi  in  small  crystals  lining  cavities 
in  ejected  blocks  of  crystalline  limestone  at  Vesuvius  and  the  craters 
of  the  Eifel  in  Germany.  Scapolite  and  wemerite  are  far  more 
common  at  the  contacts  of  limestone  with  intrusive  masses.  The 
minerals  which  accompanyr  them  are  calcite,  epidote,  vesuvianite, 
garnet,  wollastonitc,  aiopside  and  amphibole.  The  scapolites  are 
colourless,  flesh-coloured,  grey  or  greenish:  occasionally  they  are 
nearly^  black  from  the  presence  of  very  small  enclosures  of  graphitic 
material.  They  are  not  in  very  perfect  crystals,  though  sometimes 
incomplete  octagonal  sections  are  visible;  the  tetragonal  cleavage, 
strong  double  refraction  and  uniaxial  intoference  figure  di^ingiush 
them  readily  from  other  minerals.  Commonly  they  weather  to 
micaceous  aggregates,  but  sometimes  an  isotropic  substance  of 
unknown  nature  is  seen  replacing  them.  In  crystalline  limcstOBes 
and  calc-nlicate  rocks  they  occur  in  small  and  usually  inconspicuous 
grains  mingled  with  the  other  components  of  the  rock.  Lar^ge. 
nearly  idiomorphic  crystals  are  sometimes  found  in  argiUaceous 
rocks  faltered  calcareous  shales)  which  have  suffered  thermal  meta- 
morphism.  In  the  Pyrenees  there  are  extensive  outcrops  of  lime- ' 
stone  which  are  penetrated  by  igneous  rocks  described  as  ophites 
(varieties  of  diabase)  and  Iherzohtes  (peridotites).  At  the  contacts 
scapolite  occurs  in  a  great  number  of  places,  both  in  the  liinestoocs 
ana  in  the  calcareous  shales  which  accompany  them.  In  some  of 
these  rocks  large  crystals  of  one  of  the  scapolite  minerals  (an  inch  or 
two  in  length)  occur,  usually  as  octagonal  prisms  with  imperfect 
terminations.  In  others  the  mineral  is  found  in  small  irregular 
grains.  It  is  sometimes  clear,  but  often  crowded  with  minute  en- 
closures of  augite,  tourmaline,  biotite  and  other  minerals,  cuch  as 
constitute  the  surrounding  matrix.  From  these  districts  also  a 
black  variety  is  well  known,  filled  with  minute  graphitic  enclosures, 
often  exceedingly  small  and  rendering  the  mineral  nearly  opaque. 
The  names  couzeranite  and  dipyre  are  often  given  to  this  kind  of 
scapolite.  Apparently  the  presence  of  chlorine  in  small  quantities, 
which  may  often  be  detected  in  limestones,  to  some  extent  deter- 
mines the  formation  of  the  mineral. 

2.  In  many  basic  igneous  rocks,  such  as  gabbro  and  diabase, 
scapolite  replaces  felspar  by  a  secondary  or  mctasomatic  proccssL 
Some  Norwegian  scapolite-gabbros  (or  diorites)  examined  micro- 
scopically furnish  examples  of  every  stage  of  the  process.  The 
chemical  changes  involvra  are  really  small,  one  of  the  most  important 
being  the  assumption  of  a  small  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  new  mole- 
cule. Often  the  scapolite  is  seen  spreading  through  the  fdspar. 
portions  being  completely  replaced,  while  others  are  still  fresh  and 
unaltered.  The  felspar  does  not  weather,  but  remains  fresh,  and  the 
transformation  resembles  metamorphism  rather  than  weathering. 
It  is  not  a  superficial  process,  but  apparently  takes  place  at  some 
depth  under  pressure,  and  probably  throudi  the  operation  ol 
solutions  or  vapours  containing  chlorides.  The  basic  soda-lime 
felspars  (labradorite  to  anorthite)  are  those  which  undergo  this  type 
of  alteration.  Many  instances  of  scapolitization  have  been  de- 
scribed from  the  ophites  (diabases)  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  un- 
altered state  these  are  ophitic  and  consist  01  pyroxene  enclosing 
lath-shaped  plagioclase  felspars;  the  pyroxene  is  often  changed  to 
uralite.  When  the  felspar  is  replaced  by  scapolite  the  new  mineral 
is  fresh  and  clear,  enclosing  often  small  grains  of  hornblende.  Ex- 
tensive recrystallization  often  goes  on,  and  the  ultimate  product  is 
a  spotted  rock  w^ith  white  rounded  patches  of  scapolite  surrounded 
by  granular  aggregates  of  clear  green  hornblende:  in  fact  the  original 
structure  disappears. 

3.  In  Norway  scapolite-hornblende  rocks  have  long  been  known 
at  Oedeg&rden  and  other  localities.  They  have  been  called  spotted 
gabbros,  but  usually  do  not  contain  felspar,  the  white  spots  being 
entirely  scapolite  while  the  dark  matrix  enveloping  them  is  an 
aggregate  of  green  or  brownish  hornblende.  In  many  fcatunrs  they 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  scapolitized  ophites  of  the  Pyrenees. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  conversion  of  their  original  feUpar 
(for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  once  gabbros.  consisting 
of  plagioclase  and  pyroxene)  into  scapolite  is  due  to  the  percolation 
of  chloride  solutions  along  lines  of  weakness,  or  planes  of  solubilitv. 
filling  cavities  etched  in  the  substance  of  the  mineral.  Subsequently 
the  chlorides  were  absorbed,  and  pari  ^ssu  the  felspar  was  trans- 
formed into  scapolite.  But  it  is  louna  that  in  these  gabbros  there 
are  veins  of  a  cnlorine-bearing  apatite,  which  must  have  been  de- 
posited by  gases  or  fluids  ascending  from  below.  This  suggests  that 
a  pneumatolytic  process  has  been  at  work,  similar  to  that  by  which, 
around  intrusions  of  granite,  veins  rich  in  tourmaline  have  been 
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hid  doncn*  and  the  surrounding  focks  at  the  same  time  penneated 
by  that  mineraL  In  the  composition  of  the  active  eases  a  striking 
difference  is  shown,  for  those  which  emanate  from  the  granites  are 
mainly  fluorine  and  boron,  whtk  those  which  come  from  the  gabbro 
are  principally  chlorine  and  phosphorus.  In  one  case  the  felspar  is 
replaced  m  quartz  and  white  mica  (in  greisen)  or  quartz  and  tourma- 
line (in  scnon  rocks) ;  in  the  other  case  acapoiite  is  the  principal  new 
product.  The  analogy  is  a  very  dose  one,  and  this  theory  receives 
much  support  from  the  fact  that  in  Canada  (at  various  places  in 
Ottawa  and  Onfairio)  there  are  numerous  valuabk  apatite  vein- 
deposits.  They  lie  in  basic  rocks  such  as  gabbro  and  pyroxenite,  and 
these  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vems  have  been  extensively 
acapoiitized,  like  the  spotted  gabbros  of  Norway. 

4.  In  many  parts  of  the  worid  metamorphic  rocks  of  gneissose 
character  occur  containing  scapolite  as  an  essential  constituent. 
Their  origin  is  often  obscure,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  of  two 
Idmfa.  One  series  b  essentially  igneous  (orthogneisses):  usually 
they  contain  ^le  green  pyroxene,  a  variable  amount  or  felspar, 

3ifaiene,  iron  oxides.  Quartz,  rutile,  green  hornblende  and  biotite  are 
ten  present,  whik  «imet  occurs  sometimes;  hypersthene  is  rare. 
They  occur  along  with  other  types  of  pyroxene  gneiss,  hornblende 
gneiss,  amphibolttes,  &c.  In  many  of  tnem  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  scapolite  is  a  primary  mineral.  Other  scapolite 
gneisaes  equally  metamorphic  in  aspect  and  structure  appear  to  be 
sedimentary  rocks.  Many  of  them  contain  calcite  or  are  very  rich  in 
calc-silicates  (wolIastonitCi  diopside,  &c.),  which  suggests  that  they 
were  originally  impure  limestones.  The  frequent  association  of 
this  type  with  graphitic-schists  and  andalusite-schists  jnakcs  this 
correlation  in  every  way  probable.  Biotite  is  a  common  mineral 
in  these  rocks,  which  often  contain  also  much  quartz  and  alkali 
felspar.  G-  S.  F.) 

SCARAB  (Lat.  scarabaeuSt  connected  with  Gr.  jc&pa^os), 
literally  a  beetle,  and  derivatively  an  Egyptian  symbol  in  the 

fonn  of  a  beetle.    The  Egyptian  hieroglyph'  ^  pictures  a 

dtiDg  beetle  (scarabaeus  sacer)^  which  lays  its  egg  in  a  ball  of  dung, 
and  may  be  seen  on  sandy  slopes  in  hot  sunshine  compacting 
the  pellet  by  pushing  it  backward  uphill  with. its  hind  legs  and 
allowing  it  to  roll  down  again,  eventually  reaching  a  place  of 
deposit.  Whatever  the  Egyptians  may  have  understood  by  its 
actions,  they  compared  its  pellet  to  the  globe  of  the  sun.  The 
beetle  is  common  on  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  the 
Egyptian  name  was  kheperer,  khepiri,  and  the  sign  spelt  the  verb 
kk9pi{r)  meaning  "become"  and  perhaps  "create,"  also  the 
substantive  "  phenomenon  "  or  "  marvel."  The  insect  was 
sacred  to  the  sun-god  in  his  form  khepiri  at  Heb'opolis,  and  has' 
been  found  mimimified.  A  colossal  scarabaeus  of  granite  in 
the  British  Museum  probably  came  from  the  temple  of  Heliopolis. 
The  8carai>aeu5  was  much  used  in  Egyptian  religions,  appearing 
sometimes  with  outstretched  wings  or  with  a  ram's  head  and 
bf^ns  as  the  vivifying  souL  It  is  often  seen  in  this  guiss  on 
coffins  of  the  New  Kingdom  and  later,  when  it  also  became  the 
ctistom  to  place  in  the  bandages  of  the  mummy  a  large  stone 
scatab  engraved  with  a  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  This 
chapter,  the  64thy  identified  the  object  with  the  heart  of  the 
deceased  and  conjured  it  not  to  betray  him  in  the  judgment  before 
Osir».  A  winged  scarab  might  also  be  laid  on  the  breast;  and 
later  a  number  of  scarabs  were  placed  about  the  body.  These 
are  often  of  hard  stone  and  of  fine  workmanship.  Another  and 
even  more  important  class  of  Egjrptian  antiquities  is  in  the  form 
of  scaial»,  pierced  longitudinally  for  a  swivel  or  for  threading,  and 
having  the  bases  flat  and  engraved  with  designs.  These  were 
intended  principally  for  seals,  but  might  also  be  used  as  beads 
or  <»maments.  They  are  thus  found,  enghived  or  plain,  strung 
on  necklaces,  and  amethyst  scarabs  with  plain  bases  are  common 
articles  of  Middle  Kingdom  jewelry.  But  the  employment  of 
scarabs  as  seals  is  proved  by  the  impressions  found  on  sealed 
documents  of  the  Middle  and  New  Kingdom;  on  several  occasions 
the  impressed  day  seals  alone  have  been  found  hardened  and 
preserved  by  the  fire  which  had  destroyed  the  archives  themsdves. 
The  seal  type  of  scarabaei  is  extremdy  abundant,  and  the 
deagns  engraved  beneath  them  show  endless  variety.  Some 
have  inscriptions  careftilly  executed,  but  frequently  corrupted 
by  illiterate  copying  until  they  became  meaningless.  The 
inscriptions  are  sometimes  "  mottoes  "  having  reference  to  places, 
deities,  frc.,  or  containing  words  of  good  omen  or  friendly  wishes, 
'  Memphis  is  mi^ty  for  ever,"  "  Ammon  protecteth," 
Milt  give  thee  long  life,"  "  Bubastis  grant  a  good  New  Year/' 


e.f. 


"  May  thy  name  endure  and  a  son  be  bom  thee."  Such  are  of 
the  New  Kingdom  or  later.  Names  and  titles  of  offidals  appear, 
most  commonly  in  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

Historically  the  most  valuable  da^  is  of  those  which  bear  royal 
arms,  ranging  from  Cheops  of  the  IVth  dynasty  to  the  end  of  the 
XXVIth  dynasty.  Certain  great  kings  are  commemorated  on 
scarabs  of  periods  long  subsequent  to  them.  Thus  Cheops 
(Kbufu)  may  appear  on  an  example  of  the  latest  Pharaonic  age, 
and  Tethmosis  III.  is  found  at  all  times  after  the  XVIII th 
dynasty.  But  as  a  rule  the  royal  names  are  of  contemporary 
workmanship,  and  the  differences  of  style  and  pattern  make  it 
possible  to  group  unknown  kings  with  those  who  are  known 
historically;  the  names  of  the  Hyksos  kings  have  been  princi- 
pally recovered  from  collections  of  scarab-seals.  Scarab-^aped 
seals  are  traceable  as  far  back  as  about  the  Vlth  dynasty.  They 
became  abundant  under  the  Xllth  and  continued  until  almost 
the  end  of  the  native  rule.  As  seals  they  took  the  place  of  the 
earlier  cylinders.  Considering  the  life-history  of  the  scarabaeus 
and  its  meaning  as  a  hieroglyph,  it  may  well  be  that  the  scarab 
impressing  the  clay  had  a  symbolic  significance;  however  that 
may  be,  the  oval  form  was  well  adapted  for  seal-stones  and  for 
the  bezels  of  finger  rings.  In  this  situation  the  scarabs  were 
often  mounted  with  a  rim  of  gold  or  silver  round  the  edgp. 
Rings  of  stone,  glass  or  metal,  with  engraved  bezds  of  the  same 
material,  and  eventually  Greek  gem  rings,  gradually  displaced 
them. 

A  series  of  exceptionally  lanre  scarabs  was  engraved  in  the  reign  of 
Amcnophis  III.,  c.  1450  B.C.,  an  bdng  inscribed  with  his  name  toget|ier 
with  that  of  Queen  Taia  and  her  parentage.  At  present  five  varieties 
are  known.  The  simplest  commemorates  his  queen  and  the  north 
and  south  limits  of  his  empire;  another  dated  in  the  first  year,  a 
great  battue  of  wild  cattle;  the  third,  the  arrival  of  the  i>rince» 
Uilukhipa  of  Mitanni  in  the  tenth  year;  the  fourth  (many  specimens), 
the  number  of  lions  slain  b^  the  king  down  to  his  tenth  year;  the  last, 
the  cutting  of  the  lake  of  Zanikhe  in  the  eleventh  year.    . 

Egyptian  scarabs  were  carried  by  trade  to  most  of  the  islands 
and  shores  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  to  Mesopotamia.  The 
Greeks,  especially  in  their  Egyptian  colony  of  Naucratis  (q.v.), 
imitated  thcni  in  soft  paste.  The  finest  Etruscan  gems  of  the  6th 
and  sth  centuries  B.C.  arc  in  the  form  of  scarabs,  perhaps  suggested 
by  the  Egyptian.  The  forgers  of  antiquities  have  carried  on  a  brisk 
trade  in  scarabs  for  more  than  a  century. 

See  P.  E.  Newberry,  Scarabs  (London,  1906);  also  art.  Gbm, 
especially  for  later  scarabacoid  gems.  (F.  Ll.  G.) 

SCARAMOUCH,  properly  a  buffoon,  used  Utter  colloquially 
for  a  ne'er-do-well.  The  name  was  that  of  a  stock  character 
in  17th-century  Italian  farce,  Scaramuccia  (i.e.  literally  "  skir- 
mish "),  who,  attired  usually  in  a  black  Spanish  dress,  burlesquing 
a  "  don,"  was  beaten  by  Harlequin  for  his  boasting  and  cowardice. 
The  part  was  played  in  London  in  1673  by  a  well-known  Italian 
actor,  Tiberic  Fiurelli,  an<i  became  popular.  There  are  many 
instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  New  English  Dictionary. 

SCARBORQUOH,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  fashionable  seaside  resort  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  331  m.  N.  of  London,  on  the  North-Eastem  railway. 
Pop.  (1891)  33,776;  (1901)  38,161.  From  the  bold  and  picturesque 
coast  a  hammer-like  peninsula  (285  ft.)  projects,  separating 
North  Bay  from  South  Bay,  and  the  modern  extension  of  the 
town  fringes  both  of  these.  The  peninsula  is  crowned  by  a  12th- 
century  castle,  though  this  naturally  strong  position  was  probably 
occupied  earlier.  There  is  a  moat  (Castle  Dyke)  on  the  landward 
side,  and  a  wall  with  towers  also  protects  the  castle  in  this 
direction.  The  keep,  a  lofty  ruined  tower,  is  of  Norman  date. 
The  pem'nsula  is  much  exposed  to  encroachment  by  the  sea. 
In  X 190  the  plateau  fomung  the  castle  yard  was  stated  by  William 
of  Newburgh  to  be  60  acres  in  extent;  it  is  now  about  17.  The 
list  of  the  governors  of  the  castle  covers  the  period  from  X136 
to  1832.  Near  the  landward  side  of  the  dike  is  the  church  of 
St  Mary,  finely  situated,  occupying  the  site  of  a  Cistercian 
monastery  of  1 198.  It  is  transitional  Norman  and  Early  English, 
with  later  additions.  The  choir  was  occupied  by  the  Roundheads 
during  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  wrecked  by  the  castle  guns. 
The  tower  fell  later,  and  was  in  part  rebuilt  in  the  17th  century. 

The  devdopment  of  Scarborough  as  a  watering-place  dates 
from  the  discovery  in  1620  by  Mrs  Farren,  a  resident,  of  mineral 
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springs.  These  springs,  of  which  there  are  two,  occur  near 
the  shore  of  the  South  Bay,  and  a  handsome  Spa  House  in 
pleasant  gardens  contains  them.  The  south  spring  is  aperient, 
but  contains  some  iron;  while  the  north  or  chalybeate  spring 
b  more  tonic  in  its  properties.  They  are  still  in  use,  though  of 
less  importance  than  formerly  in  comparison  with  the  other 
attractions  of  the  town.  The  sea-bathing  is  very  good,  both 
bays  having  a  sandy  foreshore.  Well-planted  grounds  fringe 
the  steep  slope  down  to  the  North  Bay,  in  which  there  is  a 
promenade  pier;  the  South  Cli£f  is  similarly  adorned.  It  is 
approached  from  the  north  by  a  lofty  bridge  over  a  ravine, 
to  the  west  of  which  lies  a  pleasant  park.  The  southern  part 
of  the  town  is  the  more  fashionable  portion.  The  principal 
buildings  of  entertainment  are  the  aquarium  (also  used  as  a 
concert  hall);  the  museum,  a  rotunda  in  Doric  style,  containing 
excellent  antiquarian  and  natural  history  collections;  two 
theatres,  and  the  assembly  rooms  attaching  to  the  Spa  House. 
The  promenades  and  drives  are  extensive,  and  there  is  an  in- 
clined tramway  leading-  from  summit  to  foot  of  the  South  Cliff. 
A  great  marine  drive,  4200  ft.  long,  was  opened  in  1908.  The 
neighbouring  country  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  with  high- 
lying  moors  intersected  by  narrow,  wdl-wooded  valleys.  The 
hydrography  of  the  district  is  remarkable,  the  Derwent,  which 
flows  S.W.  to  the  Ouse  and  so  to  the  Humber,  having  one  of 
its  sources  near  Scarborough  within  2  m.  of  the  sea.  The  climate 
is  healthy  and  temperate;  average  temperature,  59*2*  F.  in 
July,  and  in  January,  37' 7. 

The  chief  buildings  of  Scarborough  apart  from  those  ah'eady 
considered  are  the  town  hall,  market  hall  and  public  hall, 
several  modem  churches  and  chapels,  and  charitable  and 
benevolent  institutions.  The  harbour,  enclosed  by  piers  and 
divided  into  two  basins,  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle 
peninsula.  It  is  dry  at  low  tide,  but  is  accessible  at  spring 
tides  to  vessds  of  13  ft.  draught.  It  is  largely  used  by  fishing 
boats.  The  parliamentary  borough,  falling  within  the  Whitby 
division  of  the  county,  returned  two  members  until  1885,  one 
since  that  date.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  alder- 
men and  18  councillors.    Area,  2373  acres. 

Although  there  is  no  mention  of  Scarborough  {Seardeburc,  Escarde- 
buc,  Scaraeburg,  Scardeburk,  Scartheburt,  Schardeburg)  in  the  Domes- 
day Survey  the  remains  of  Roman  roaos  leading  to  tnc  town  indicate 
that  it  was  in  early  times  a  place  of  importance.  The  castle  was 
built  during  the  I2tn  century  by  William  le  Gros,  carl  of  Albemarle, 
who  chose  the  site  on  the.  top  of  a  steep  cliff  now  called  the  "  Scaur. 
Henry  II.  added  greatly  to  its  strength.  From  this  time  it  was  in 
the  hiands  of  a  line  of  distinguished  nobles  appointed  by  the  king. 
Scarborough  is  a  borough  by  prescription.  Its  first  charter  of  1181 
grantttl  that  the  burgesses  should  possess  all  liberties  in  the  same 
way  as  the  citizens  of  York.  They  were  also  to  render  to  the  king 
yearly  4d.  for  every  house  whose  gable  was  turned  to  the  way,  and 
6d.  for  those  whose  sides  were  turned  to  the  way.  This  charter  was 
confirmed  with  various  alterations  and  extensions  by  most  of  the 
succeeding  monarchs.  Henry  III.  in  1253  granted  that  a  c»urt  of 
pleas  should  be  held  at  Scarborough  by  the  justices  who  went  to 
nold  common  picas  at  York;  he  also  gave  the  corporation  a  gild 
merchant.  Edward  II.  caused  the  town  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  burgesses  "  for  certain  causes,"  but  it  was  restored  to  them  by 
Edward  III.  in  I327<  The  charter  of  Edward  III.  in  13^6  sets 
forth  and  confirms  the  privileges  of  the  borough.  Richard  III.  by 
his  charter  of  1485  appomted  that  the  town  should  be  governed  by  a 
mayor,  sheriff  and  twelve  aldermen,  and  also  granted  amongst  other 
extensive  privileges  that  this  town  with  the  manor  of  WhaileMrave 
should  be  a  county  of  itself.  However,  on  the  death  of  Richara  III. 
the  charter  took  no  effect,  and  the  corporation  returned  to  its 
ancient  mode  of  government.  In  i68a  a  mayor,  12  aldermen  and 
31  common  counctlmen  were  nominated  as  governors.  Scarborough 
returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  1295  to  1885.  It  b  said 
that  Henry  II.  held  a  market  here  which  he  granted  to  the  burgesses, 
but  of  this  there  is  no  mention  in  subsequent  charters.  In  1253 
Henry  III.  granted  a  yearly  fair  lasting  from  the  Assumption  of 
St  Mary  to  tnc  following  Michaelmas.  Thb  fair  was  originally  held 
on  the  sands.    Jet  was  formerly  an  important  manufacture. 

See  Thomas  Hindcrwell,  History  of  Scarborough  (Scarborough, 
1832);  J.  B.  Baker,  History  of  Scarborough  (London,  1882). 

SCARF,  a  narrow  wrap  for  the  neck  or  shoulders;  the  term 

b  a  wide  one,  ranging  from  a  light  band  of  silk,  muslin  or  other 

material  worn  by  women  as  a  decorative  part  of  their  costume 

to  a  warm  knitted  muffler  of  wool  to  protect  the  throat  from 

cold.    The  0.  Eng.  sctarfe  meant  a  piece  or  fragment  of  any- 


thing, and  b  to  be  referred  ultimately  to  the  root  skar-,  to  cut, 
seen  in  Dutch  scherf,  shred,  Ger.  Schcrbe^  potsherd,  "  scrap,"  a 
piece  or  fragment;  "scrip,"  a  piece  of  leather,  hence  a  pouch 
or  wallet.  The  particular  meanings  in  English  are  to  be  referred 
to  Fr.  esckarpe^  pilgrim's  wallet,  also  scarf.  The  ecclesiastical 
"  scarf  *'  was  originally  a  loose  wrap  or  muffler  (band)  to  be 
worn  round  the  neck  out  of  doors.  In  the  English  Church,  in 
post-Reformation  times,  the  minbler  wore  over  the  surplice 
the  "  scarf,"  which  was  a  broad  band  of  black  silk  with  fringed 
ends  arranged  like  the  stole  round  the  neck,  but  falling  nearly 
to  the  feet.  Its  use  has  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  that 
of  the  stole  (9.9.),  with  which  it  has  sometimes  been  wrongly 
confused. 

Ultimately  from  the  same  root,  but  directly  adapted  from 
the  Scandinavian,  cf.  Swed.  skarf,  joint,  b  the  use  of  the  word 
"  scarf,"  in  carpentry  and  joinery,  for  a  joint  by  which  two 
timbers  are  fastened  together  longitudinally  so  as  to  form  a 
continuous  piece  (see  Joinexy). 

SCARLATTI,  ALBSSANDRO  (1659-1725),  ItaUan  musical 
composer,  was  bom  in  Sicily,  either  at  Tkapani  or  Palermo,  in 
1659.  He  b  generally  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Carissimi  in 
Rome,  and  there  b  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  some  con- 
nexion with  northern  Italy,  since  hb  eariy  works  show  the 
influence  of  Stradella  and  L4^;renzi.  Tlie  production  at  Rome 
of  hb  open  Gli  Equivoci  ndl*  amore  (1679)  gained  him  the 
protection  of  (^een  Chrbtina  of  Sweden,  and  he  became  her 
Maestro  di  Cappella.  In  February  1684  he  became  Maestro 
di  Cappella  to  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  through  the  intrigues  of 
his  sbter,  an  opera  singer,  who  was  the  mbtress  of  an  influential 
noble  in  that  dty.  Here  he  produced  a  long  series  of  operas, 
remarkable  chiefly  for  their  fluency,  as  well  as  other  music  for 
state  occasions.  In  1702  he  left  Naples  and  did  not  return  until 
the  Spanish  domination  had  been  superseded  by  that  of  the 
Austrians.  In  the  interval  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Ferdinand  III.  of  Tuscany,  for  whose  private  theatre  near 
Florence  Jie  composed  operas,  and  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who 
made  him  hb  Maestro  di  Cappella,  and  procured  him  a  simibr 
post  at  the  church  of  S  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  (1703).  After 
visiting  Venice  and  Urbino  in  1707,  he  took  up  his  duties  at 
Naples  again  in  1708,  and  remained  there  until  17x7.  By  this 
time  Naples  seems  to  have  become  tired  of  his  music;  the 
Romans,  however,  appreciated  it  better,  and  it  was  at  the  Teatro 
Capranica  in  Rome  that  he  produced  some  of  his  finest  operas 
{TdemacOf  1718;  Marco  Attilio  Regolo^  1719;  Grisdda^  1721), 
as  well  as  some  noble  specimens  of  church  music,  including 
a  nuMS  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  composed  in  honour  of  St 
Cedlia  for  Cardinal  Acquaviva  in  1721.  His  last  work  on  a 
large  scale  appears  to  have  been  the  unfinbhcd  serenata  for  the 
marriage  of  the  prince  of  Stigliano  (1723);  he  died  at  Naples 
on  the  24th  of  October  1725. 

Scarlatti's  music  forms  the  most  important  link  between  the 
tentative  "  new  muac  "of  the  i^th  century  and  the  classical  school 
of  the  i8th,  which  culminated  in  Moxart.  Hb  early  o(>eras  (Gti 
Equivoci  nd  umbianU  (1679):.  L' HonesA  negli  amori  (16S0); 
Pompeo  (1683),  containing  the  well-known  airs  "  O  cessate  di 
piagarmi-  and  "  Toglietemi  la  vita  ancor,"  and  others  down  to 
about  168^)  retain  the  older  cadences  in  thdr  recitatives,  and  a 
considerable  variety  of  neatly  constructed  forms  in  their  charming 
little  arias,  accompanied  sometimes  by  the  string  quartet,  treated 
with  careful  elaboration,  sometimes  by  the  harpsichord  abne. 
By  1686  he  had  definitely  establbhed  the  "  Italian  overture  "  form 
(second  edition  of  Dal  male  il  beru),  and  had  abandoned  the  ground 
bass  and  the  binary  air  in  two  stanzas  in  favour  of  the  ternary  or 
da  capo  type  of  air.  Hb  b^t  operas  of  this  period  are  La  Rcscmra 
(1690,  printed  by  the  GeseUschafi  f&r  Musikforsckunt),  and  Pirro  e 
Demeirto  (1694),  in  which  occur  the  songs  Rugiadoae,  odorosc," 
"  Ben  ti  sta,  traditor."  From  about  1697  onwards  (Lo  Caduta  dei 
deeemoiri),  influenced  partly  perhaps  by  the  style  of  Bononcini 
and  probably  more  by  the  taste  of  the  viceregal  court,  hb  opera 
songs  become  more  conventional  and  commonplace  in  rhythm, 
whue  hb  scoring  is  hasty  and  crude,  yet  not  without  briluancy 
{EracUa,  1700I,  the  oboes  and  trumpets  being  frequently  used,  and 
the  violins  often  playing  in  unison.  The  operas  composed  for 
Ferdinand  de  Medici  are  lost ;  they  would  probably  have  given  us 
a  more  favourable  idea  of  his  style,  his  correspondence  with  the 
prince  showing  that  they  were  composed  with  a  very  sincere  sense 
of  inspiration.    Mitridate  Eupatore,  composed  for  Venice  ia  1707, 
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cootaiif  mime  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  ScarUitti  had  written 
far  Naples,  both  in  technique  and  m  intellectual  power.  The  later 
Neapoutan  operas  {L'Amor  vciubile  e  Hranno  (1700);  La  Princi- 
pessa  J^dde  (1712);  Tifrom,  171s,  &c.)  are  showy  and  effective 
rather  than  profoundly  emotional;  the  instrumentation  marks  a 
ptsat  advance  on  previous  work,  since  the  main  duty  of  accompany- 
ing the  voice  is  thrown  upon  the  string  quartet,  the  harpsichord 
being  reserved  exclusively  for  the  noisy  instrumental  ritomelli. 
His  last  group  of  operas,  composed  for  Rome,  exhibit  a  deeper 
poet^  feeling,  a  broad  and  dignified  style  of  melody,  a. strong 
dramatic  sense,  especially  in  accompanied  recitatives,  a  device  which 
be  himself  had  been  the  first  to  use  as  early  as  1686  {Oiimpia  vendi- 
cola)  and  a  much  more  modem  style  of  orchestration,  the  horns 
appearing  for  the  first  time,  and  being  treated  with  striking  effect. 


Ckristtmas 

and 

apwaids  of  five  hundred  chamber-cantatas  for  a  solo  voice.  Iliese 
represent  the  most  intellectual  type  of  chamber-music  of  their  period, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  remained  almost  entirely  in 
MS.,  ance  a  carnul  study  of  them  is  indispensable  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  Scarlatti's  development.  His 
few  remaining  masses  (the  story  of  his  having  composed  two  hundred 
is  hardly  credible)  and  church  music  in  eeneral  are  comfiaratively 
unimportant,  except  the  great  St  Cecilia  Mass  (1731),  which  u  one 
of  the  first  attempts  at  the  style  which  reached  its  height  in  the 
great  masses  of  Bach  and  Beethoven.  His  instrumental  music, 
though  not  without  interest,  is  curiously  antiquated  as  compared 
with  his  vocal  works. 

Scarlatti's  greatest  claim  to  remembrance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
practically  created  the  language  of  classical  music.  He  extended 
the  old  forms,  and  filled  them  with  melody  unrivalled  for  purity  and 
serenity,  baaed  on  a  far-reaching  foundation  of  modem  harmony 
ami  tonality,  combined  with  a  remarkable  power  of  thematic  de- 
velopment. That  his  great  qualities  have  been  little  recognized  is 
due  partly  to  the  wonderful  mastery  with  which  he  avoided  all 
appearance  of  difficulty,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  he  carried  out 
in  nis  operas  and  cantatas  the  stmctural  methods  which  the  present 
age  coi^iderB  to  be  suitable  to  instmments  alone,  but  whicn  were 
indeed  admiraU^  suited  to  vocal  music  in  an  age  when  the 
singer  was  technically  and  intellectually  far  in  advance  of  all  other 
musicians. 

His  eldest  son,  Doicenico  Scarlatti  (1685-1757),  also  a 
comp(»er,  was  bom  at  Naples  on  the  26th  of- October  1685. 
Presumably  he  studied  first  under  his  father,  but  he  was  in  all 
probability  also  a  pupil  of  Gaetano  Greco.  In  1704  he  remodelled 
PoUarnli's  Irene  for  performance  ^t  Naples.  Soon  after  this 
his  father  sent  him  to  Venice,  where  he  studied  under  Gasparini, 
and  became  intimate  with  Thomas  Roseingrave.  Domenico 
was  already  a  harpsichord-player  of  eminence,  and.  at  a.  trial 
of  skill  with  Handel  at  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni  in  Kome 
he  was  adjudged  his  equal  on  that  instrument,  although  inferior 
on  the  oi;gan.  In  1709  Domenico  entered  the  service  of  Marie 
Casimire,  queen  of  Poland,  then  living  in  Rome,  and  composed 
several  operas  for  her  private  theatre.  He  was  Maestro  di 
Cappella  at  St  Peter's  from  1715  to  1719,  and  in  the  latter  year 
came  to  London  to  direct  his  opera  Narciso  at  the  King's  Theatre. 
In  1720  or  X721  he  went  to  Lisbon,  where  he  (aught  music  to 
the  princess  Magdalena  Theresia.  He  was  at  Naples  again 
in  1725,  but  in  1729  went  to  Madrid  as  music  master  to  the 
princess,  who  had  married  into  the  Spanish  royal  house.  He 
remained  in  Spain  for  some  twenty-five  years,  holding  various 
honourable  appointments,  and  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the 
harpsichord,  for  which  he  composed  over  four  hundred  pieces. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1757,  either  at  Naples  or  in 
Spain. 

Like  his  father,  Domenico  Scarlatti  was  a  composer  of  ercat 
fertility,  intellectual  rather  than  emotional,  presenting  us  with  an 
example  of  steady  development  of  style  up  to  the  end  of  a  long  life. 
His  operas  and  cantatas  are  of  no  importance,  but  his  harpsichord 
pieces  are  the  roost  original  productions  of  their  time.  Little  known 
antil  the  beginning  of  the  J9th  century,  their  technical  difficulties 
have  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  mere  studies  in  virtuosity,  and 
modem  pianoforte  technique  owes  much  to -their  influence:  but 
considered  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view  they  display  an 
audacity  of  harmony  and  modulation,  a  freshness  and  variety  of 
invention,  a  perfection  of  workmanship  and  a  vigorous  intellectuality 
in  tlKmatic  aevek>pment  thau  places  tnem  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
sonatas  of  Beethoven. 

Modern  Printed  Editions. — Gementi's  Practical  Harmony:  Czerny's 
edition;  Farrenc,  Le  Trisor  des  pivntst^s.  Of  recent  editions  the 
most  accurate  and  complete  is  by  Alessandro  Longo  (Ricordi.  Milan ; 
6  vols.,  pablisbed  1906).  (E.  J.  D.) 


SCARLET*  a  vivid,  bright  red  colour,  somewhat  inclined  to 
orange.  The  word  appears  in  most  European  languages;  cf. 
Ger.  Sckarlachf  Swed.  skarlakant  Ital.  scarlaito,  &c.;  the  English 
form  is  an  adaptation  of  the  O.  Fr.  escarlaUf  mod.  icarlate.  The 
origin  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  Persian  saglan,  meaning 
**  broad-doth."  There  are  various  forms,  sagaldi,  sigaldt,  sugldt; 
this  doth  was  chiefly  used  f<Mr  dresses,  flags,  large  tents  and 
trappings,  and  was  frequently  scarlet  in  colour,  and  hence  its 
name  becsme  applied  to  the  colour. 

SCARLET  FEVER,  or  Scaklatina,  names  applied  indifferently 

to  an  acute  infectious  disease,  characterized  by  high  fever, 

accompanied  with  sore  throat  and  a  diffuse  red  rash  upon  the 

skin  (see  Parasitic  Diseases).    This  fever  appears  to  have 

been  first  accurately  described  by  Sydenham  in  1676,  before 

which  period  it  had  evidently  beoi  confounded  with  smallpox 

and  measles.    Klein  in  1885  isolated  a  streptococcus  which  he 

termed  the  streptococcus  scarlatinae.    The  scarlatinal  throat 

is  the  chid  habitat  of  the  organism,  though  it  has  been  found 

both  by  Klein  and  other  obsonrers  in  the  discharges  from  the 

ears  of  scarlet  fever  patients.    Mervyn  Gordon  also  isolated 

from  cases  the  streptococcus  conglomerulatus.   It  is  possible  that 

septic  cases  of  scarlet  fever  are  the  result  of  a  mixed  infection. 

The  serum  of  patients  has  been  found  to  contain  agglutins  to 

streptococd  from  cases  of  erysipelas,  septicaemia  and  puerperal 

fever,  as  well  as  to  the  streptococd  scarlatinae.    F.  B.  Mdlory 

in  1904  published  his  discovery  of  "  protozoonlike  "  bodies  in 

the  cells  of  the  epidermis.    Other  observers  have  found  them  in 

the  skin  of  fatal  cases,  but  failed  to  find  them  in  the  living.   The 

contagion  of  scarlet  fever  takes  place  from  a  previous  case  dther 

by  the  skin  during  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  or  by  the  basal 

or  aural  discharges  of  a  patient.    It  may  be  conveyed  by  any 

article  of  clothing  or  furniture  or  by  any  person  that  has  been  in 

contact  with  a  scarlet  fever  patient.    Infectivity  may  also  take 

place  through  a  contaminated  milk  supply,  as  in  the  Marylebone 

epidemic,  1885.    Klein  here  found  disorder  in  cows  which  he 

considers  analogous  to  scarlatina  and  communicable  to  man. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  scarict  fever  may  be  as  short  as  one 
or  two  days,  but  in  most  instances  it  is  probably  less  than  a  week. 
The  invasion  of  this  fever  is  generally  sudden  and  sharp,  consisting 
in  rigors,  vomiting;  and  sore  throat,  together  with  a  rapid  rise  m 
temperature  and  increase  in  the  pulse.  Occasionally,  espedallv  in 
young  children,  the  attack  is  ushered  in  by  convulsions.    These 

Eremonitory  symptoms  usually  continue  for  about  twenty-four 
ours,  when  the  characteristic  eruption  makes  its  appearance.  It 
is  first  seen  on  the  neck,  chest,  arms  and  hands,  but  quickly  spreads 
all  over  the  body,  although  it  is  not  distinctly  marked  on  the  face. 
This  rash  consists  of  minute  thickly-set  red  spots,  which  coalesce  to 
form  a  general  diffuse  redness,  in  appearance  not  unlike  that  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  mustard  to  the  skin.  In  some  instances 
the  redness  is  accompanied  with  snudl  vesicles  containing  fluid.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  rash  comes  out  completely  in  about  two  days, 
when  it  begins  to  fade,  and  by  the  end  of  a  week  from  its  first  appear- 
ance it  is  usually  gone.  The  severity  of  a  case  is  in  some  degree 
measured  by  the  copiousness  and  brilliancy  of  the  rash,  except  in 
the  malignant  varieties,  where  there  may  be  little  or  no  eruption. 
The  tongue,  which  at  first  was  furred,  bcxromes  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  denuded  of  its  epithelium  and  acouires  the  peculiar  "  straw- 
berry "  appearance  characteristic  of  this  fever.  The  interior  of  the 
throat  is  red  and  somewhat  swollen,  especially  the  uvula,  soft  palate 
and  tonsils,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  secretion  exudes  from  the 
inflamed  surface.  There  is  also  tenderness  and  slight  swelling  of  the 
glands  under  the  jaw.  In  favourable  cases  the  lever  departs  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  eruption  and  convalescence  sets  in  with  the 
commencement  of  the  process  of  "  desquamation  "  or  peeling  of  the 
cuticle,  which  first  shows  itself  about  the  neck,  and  proceeds  dowly 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  Where  the  skin  is  thin  the 
desquamation  is  in  the  form  of  fine  branny  scales:  but  where  it  is 
thicker,  as  about  the  hands  and  feet,  it  comes  off  in  large  pieces, 
which  sometimes  assume  the  form  of  casts  of  the  fingers  or  toes. 
The  duration  of  this  process  is  variable,  but  it  is  rarely  complete 
before  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  not  unfrequently  goes  on 
for  several  weeks  beyond  that  period.  It  is  during  this  stage  that 
complications  are  apt  to  appear. 

Scarlet  fever  shows  itself  in  certain  well-marked  varieties,  of 

which  the  following  are  the  chief: — 

1  Scarlatina  Simplex  is  the  most  common  form;  in  this  the 
symptoms,  both  local  and  general,  are  moderate,  and  the  case  usually 
runs  a  favourable  course.  In  some  rare  instances  it  would  seem  that 
the  evidences  of  the  disease  are  so  slight,  as  regards  both  fever  and 
rash,  that  they  escape  observation  and  only  become  known  by  the 
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patient  subsequently  suffering  from  some  of  the  complications 
associated  with  it*  In  such  cases  the  name  laUtU  scarlet  fner  {tear- 
latina  latens)  is  applied. 

2.  Septic  Scarlatina  or  Scarlatina  Anginosa  u  a  more  severe  form 
of  the  fever,  particularly  as  regards  the  throat  symptoms.  The  rash 
may  be  well  marked  or  not,  but  it  b  often  slow  m  developing  and  in 
subsiding.  There  is  intense  inflammation  of  the  throat,  the  tonsils, 
uvula  and  soft  palate  being  swollen  and  ulcerated,  or  having  upon 
them  membranous  patches  not  unlike  those  of  diphtheria,  while 
externally  the  gland  tissues  in  the  neck  are  enlargea  and  indurated 
and  not  unfrecjuently  become  the  seat  of  abscesses.  There  is  diffi- 
culty in  opening  the  mouth;  an  acrid  discharge  exudes  from  the 
nostrils  and  excoriates  the  lips;  and  the  countenance  is  pale  and 
waxy-looking.  This  form  of  the  disease  b  marked  by  great  exhaustion 
and  the  gradual  development  o'  the  symptoms  of  acute  septicaemia, 
with  sweating,  albuminuria,  delirium  ana  septic  rash. 

3.  Toxic  or  ataxic  scarlatina  {scartatina  maligna).  In  this  form  the 
gravity  of  the  condition  is  due  to  intense  poisoning,  and  the  patient 
may  even  die  therefrom  before  the  typical  symptoms  of  the  disease 
have  had  time  to  manifest  themselves. 

The  typically  malignant  forms  are  those  in  which  the  attack  sets 
in  with  great  violence  and  the  patient  sinks  from  the  very  first.  In 
such  instances  the  rash  cither  does  not  come  out  at  all  or  b  of  the 
slightest  amount  and  of  livid  rather  than  scarlet  appearance,  while 
the  throat  symptoms  are  often  not  prominent.  A  further  example 
of  a  malignant  form  is  occasionally  observed  in  cases  where  the  tash. 
which  had  previously  been  well  developed,  suddenly  recedes,  and 
convulnons  or  other  nervous  phenomena  and  rapid  death  supervene. 

The  complications  and  effects  of  scarlet  fever  are  among  the  roost 
important  features  in  this  disease,  although  their  occurrence  b 
exceptional.  The  most  common  and  serious  of  these  b  inflammation 
of  the  kidneys,  which  may  arise  during  any  period  in  the  course  of 
the  fever,  but  is  specially  apt  to  appear  in  the  convalescence,  while 
desquamation  b  in  progress.  Its  onset  is  sometimes  announced  by  a 
return  of  feverish  symptoms,  accompanied  with  vomiting  and  pain  in 
the  loins;  but  in  a  large  number  of  mstances  it  occurs  without  these 
and  comes  on  insidiously.  One  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  b 
slight  swelling  of  the  face,  particularly  of  the  eyelids,  which  is  rarely 
absent  in  thb  complication.  If  the  unne  b  examined  it  will  probably 
be  observed  to  be  diminished  in  quantity  and  of  dark  smoky  or  red 
appearance,  due  to  the  presence  of  blood;  while  it  will  also  be  found 
to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  albumen.  This,  together  with  the 
microscopic  examination  which  reveals  the  presence  of  tube  casts 
containing  blood,  epithelium,  fiuu,  tesafies  to  a  condition  of  acute 
inflammation  of  the  kidney  (glomerular  and  tubal  nephritb).  Oc- 
casionally thb  condition  does  not  wholly  pass  off,  and  consequently 
lays  the  foundation  for  Bright 's  disease.  Muco-purulent  minorrhoea 
and  also  rheumatism  are  others  of  the  more  common  complications  or 
results  of  scarict  fever,  while  suppuration  of  the  ears  is  due  to  the 
extension  of  the  inflammatory  process  from  the  throat  along  the 
Eustachian  tube  into  the  middle  ear.  This  not  unfrequently  leads 
to  permanent  car-discharge,  with  deafness  from  the  disease  altecting 
the  inner  car  and  temporal  bone,  a  condition  implying  a  d^ree  <» 
risk  from  its  proximity  to  the  brain.  Other  maladies  affectmg  the 
heart,  lungs,  pleura,  &c.,  occasionally  arise  in  connexion  with  scarict 
fever,  but  they  are  of  less  common  occurrence  than  those  previously 
mentioned. 

In  the  treatment  of  scariet  fever,  one  of  the  first  requirements 
is  the  isolation  of  the  case,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  In  convalescence,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
transmission  of  the  desquamated  cuticle,  the  inunction  of  the  body 
with  carbolized  oil  (i  in  40)  and  the  frequent  use  of  a  bath  containing 
soda,  are  to  be  recommended.  With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the 
infective  period,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  it  is  seldom  that  a 
patient  who  has  suffered  from  scarlet  fever  can  safely  go  about  before 
the  expiry  of  eight  weeks,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  period  may 
be  consicierably  prolonged  beyond  this,  should  any  nasal  or  aural 
discharge  contmue.  As  to  general  management  during  the  progress 
of  the  fever,  in  favourable  cases  little  is  required  beyond  careful 
nursing  and  feeding.  The  diet  all  through  the  fever  and  convalescence 
should  be  of  light  character,  consisting  mainly  of  milk  food.  Soups 
and  solid  animal  food  should  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided  owing  to 
the  frequency  of  nephritb.  During  the  febrile  stage  a  useful  drink 
may  be  made  by  a  weak  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  water  (i 
drachm  to  the  pint),  and  of  this  the  patient  may  partake  freely. 
The  fauces  should  be  irrigated  every  few  hours  with  a  mild  antiseptic 
solution,  and  sucking  ice  often  relieves  local  discomfort.  Should  the 
lymphatic  glands  be  enlarged  and  tender,  they  should  be  fomented. 
If  suppuration  threatens  they  must  be  opened.  In  septic  cases  the 
nasoiauciat  passages  must  be  cleansed  with  a  more  powerful  anti- 
septic Insomnia,  restlessness  and  high  temperature  may  be  re- 
lieved by  tepid  sponging,  and  acute  hyperpyrexia  by  cold  baths. 
The  treatment  of  kidney  complications  is  similar  to  that  of  acute 
Bright 's  disease.  A  hot-air  oath  or  wet  pack  is  often  useful. 
Otitb  may  be  troublesome,  and  when  otorrhoea  is  established  the 
canal  must  be  kept  as  aseptic  as  possible.  The  ears  should  be  care- 
fully svring(^d  every  four  hours  with  an  antiseptic  solution  and  dried, 
and  a  little  iodoform  inserted  into  the  meatus.  Complications  such 
as  mastoid  disease  require  special  treatment.  Recently  a  mcth<xl 
of  treatment  intrx>duced  by  Dr  Robert  Milne,  and  consisting  of  the 


inunction  of  the  entire  body  with  eucalyptus  oil  from  tlx:  first  day 
of  the  disease,  together  with  swabbing  the  tonsils  with  a  solution  of 
I  in  10  of  carbolic  oil,  has  been  advocated  as  rendering  the  patient 
absolutely  non-infectious  as  well  as  limiting  the  severity  of  the 
disease.  The  method  is  scill  on  its  trial,  but  it  b  possible  it  may 
revolutionixe  our  mode  of  treatment. 

SerunUherapy. — Marmorek's  original  antirtreptococci  serum  has 
been  on  the  whole  disappointing  in  its  results,  but  polyvalent  serums 
have  been  much  more  succesoul.  Dr  Besredka  prepared  a  serum 
from  the  blood  of  fatal  cases,  and  in  the  serum  prepared  at  the 
Pasteur  Institute  no  less  than  twenty  separate  strains  01  streptococci 
are  used.  In  using  serums,  eariy  ana  large  dosage  b  necessary. 
Palmirski  and  Zebrowski  have  also  prepared  a  serum  from  the 
streptococcus  conglomerulatus,  which  nas  been  used  with  consider- 
able succns  in  the  children's  hospital  at  Warsaw. 

SCARLETT,  SIR  JAKES  YORKB  (1799-1871),  Britbh  general, 
was  the  second  son  of  the  zst  Baron  Abinger.  Educated  at 
Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  entered  the  anny  as 
a  comet  in  iAx8,  and  in  1830  became  major  in  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guards.  From  1836  until  1841  he  was  Conservative  member 
of  Parliament  for  Guildford.  In  1840  he  obtained  the  command 
of  hb  regiment,  which  he  held  for  nearly  fourteen  years.  In 
the  Crimean  War  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards  formed  part  of  the 
Heavy  Cavalry  Brigade  (of  which  Scarlett  was  iqi^winted 
brigadier);  it  was  sent  to  the  Black  Sea  in  1854,  and  suffered 
vexy  heavily  from  cholera  in  the  camps  of  Varna.  Scarlett 
underwent  hb  baptism  of  fire  before  Scbastopol.  On  the  astfa 
of  October  1854  occurred  the  battle  of  Balaldava,  at  which  the 
Heavy  Brigade  achieved  a  magnificent  success  against  the 
Russian  cavalry,  and  had  the  brigadier  (who  in  the  previous 
charge  had  been  in  the  thickest  of  the  m£l£e)  been  allowed  to 
advance  as  he  wished,  might  have  converted  the  disastrous 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  into  a  substantial  success  (see 
Balaklava  and  Crimean  Wak).  For  hb  services  on  thb  day 
Scarlett  was  promoted  major-general,  and  in  1855  ^^  made 
K.C.B.  After  a  short  absence  in  England  he  returned  to  the 
Crimea  with  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general  to  command 
the  British  cavalry.  After  the  Peace  of  Paris  Sir  James  Scarlett 
commanded  the  cavalry  at  Aldcrshot  untfl  i860,  and  was 
adjutant-general  of  the  army  from  x86o  to  1865.  In  the  latter 
year  he  became  commander  of  the  Aldershot  Camp,  a  post  w^hich 
he  held  until  hb  retirement  in  1870.  He  died  in  1871.  In  1869 
he  had  been  made  G.C.B. 

SCARRON,  PAUL  (x6xo-i66o),  French  poet,  dramatist, 
novelbt  and  husband  of  Madame  de  Maintcnon,  was  baptized 
on  the  4th  of  July  x6io.  Hb  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  a 
member  of  the  parUment  of  Paris.  Paul  the  younger  became  an 
abbi  when  he  was  nineteen,  and  in  1633  entered  the  service  ol 
Charles  de  Beaumanoir,  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  with  whom  be 
travelled  to  Rome  in  X635.  Finding  a  patron  in  Marie  de 
Hautefort,  he  became  a  well-known  figure  in  literary  and  fashion- 
able society.  An  improbable  story  is  told  on  the  authority  of 
La  Beaumelle  (Mimoires  .  ,  .  de  Mme  de  MainUnoK)  that — 
when  in  residence  at  his  canonry  of  Lc  Mans — he  once  tarred 
and  feathered  himself  as  a  carnival  freak  and,  being  obliged  to 
take  refuge  from  popular  wrath  in  a  swamp,  was  crippled  from 
rheumatism.  What  is  certain  b  that  Scarron,  after  having  been 
in  perfect  health  for  nearly  thirty  years,  passed  twenty  more 
in  a  state  of  miserable  deformity  and  pain.  His  head  and  body 
were  twbted,  and  his  legs  became  useless.  He  bore  up  against 
his  sufferings  with  invincible  courage,  though  hb  dicuznstances 
were  further  complicated  by  a  series  of  lawsuits  with  hb  step- 
mother over  his  father's  property,  and  by  the  poverty  and 
misconduct  of  his  sisters,  whom  he  supported.  Scarron  returned 
to  Paris  in  1640,  and  in  1643  appeared  a  Recueil  de  qndques  vers 
burlesques,  and  in  the  next  year  Typkon  ou  la  giganUtmackie. 
At  Le  Mans  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Roman  comique, 
the  first  part  of  which  was  printed  in  X65X.  In  1645  was  performed 
the  comedy  of  Jodelet,  ou  le  matlre  valet,  the  name  of  which  was 
derived  from  the  actor  who  took  the  principal  part.  Jeddet 
was  the  first  of  many  French  plays  in  which  the  humour  depends 
on  the  valet  who  takes  the  part  of  master,  an  idea  that  Scarron 
borrowed  from  the  Spanish.  After  a  short  visit  to  Le  Mans  in 
1646,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  worked  hard  for  the  bookseller 
(^uinet,  calling  hb  works  hb  "  marquisat  de  Quinet"    He  had 
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also  a  pension  from  Fouquet,  and  one  from  the  queen,  which  was 
withdrawn  because  he  was  suspected  of  Fraodcur  sentiments. 
When  Mazarin  received  the  dedication  of  Typhon  coldly,  Scazron 
dianged  it  to  a  burlesque  on  the  minister,  jfn  1651  he  detmiiely 
took  the  side  of  the  Fronde  in  a  Afosortfuid^,  a  violent  pamphlet. 
He  now  had  no  resources  but  his  "  marquisal" 
\  In  his  early  years  he  had  been  something  of  a  libertine.  In 
1649  a  penniless  lady  of  good  family,  Celeste  Palaiseau,  kept  his 
house  in  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  and  tried  to  reform  the  gay  company 
which  assembled  there.  But  in  1652,  sixteen  years  after  he  had 
become  almost  entirely  paralysed,  hie  married  a  girl  of  much 
beauty  and  no  fortune,  Fransoised'Aubign6,  afterwards  famous 
as  BCadame  de  Maintenon  (q.v.).  Scairon  had  long  l^een  able 
to  endure  life  only  by  the  aid  of  constant  doses  of  opium,  and 
be  died  on  the  6th  of  October  1660. 

Scarroo's  work  is  very  abundant  and  very  unequal.  The  piece 
most  famous  in  his  own  day,  his  VireiU  travesti  (1648-1653),  b'now 
thought  a  somewhat  ignoble  waste  of  singular  powers  for  burlesque. 
But  the  Roman  comique  (16^1-1657)  is  a  work  the  merit  of  which  u 
denied  by  no  competent  judge.  Unfinished,  and  a  little  desultory, 
this  history  of  a  troop  of  strolling  actors  is  almost  the  first  French 
novel,  in  point  of  date,  which  shows  real  power  of  painting  numners 
and  character,  and  is  singularly  vivid.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the 
Spanish  picaresque  romance,  and  furnished  TMophile  Gautier  with 
the  idea  and  with  some  of  the  details  of  hisQi^xtoiM  Fracasse. 
Scarron  also  wrote  some  shorter  novels:  La  Pricaution  inuHUt 
which  inspired  Sedaine's  Cagevre  imprhue',  Les  Hypocrites,  to  which 
Tartmffe  owes  something,  and  others.  Of  his  plays  JodeUt  (1645)  and 
Don  lapket  (FAmUiue  (16^)  axe  the  best. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  b  by  La  Martini^, 
1737  (xo  vols.,  Amsterdam).  The  Roman  comique  and  the  EnSide 
Iraoestit  were  edited  by  Victor  Fournel  in  1857  and  1858.  Among 
the  contemporaiy  notices  of  Scarron,  that  contained  in  the 
Hisioriettes  o(  Talfemant  des  Riaux  is  the  most  accurate.  The  most 
important  modem  works  on  the  subject  are  Scarron  et  U  genre 
burlesque  (1888)  by  Paul  MoriUot;  a  biography  by  J.  J.  Jusserand  in 
Eoglisa,  jprefijced  to  his  edition  of  T%e  Comtcal  Rdmance  and  other 
tales  by  Paul  Scarron^  done  into  Endish  try  Tom  Brawn  of  Skifnal, 
John  Savagie  and  others  (2  v#8.,  1892) ;  and  Pavl  Scarron  et  Fran^oise 
d'Aubigni  d^apris  des  documents  nouoeaux  (1894)  by  A.  de  Boislisle. 

SCAUP,  the  wfld-fowler^s  ordinary  abridgment  of  ScAUP-Dt7ck, 
meaning  a  duck  so  called  "  because  she  feeds  upon  Scaup^  i.e, 
broken  shell-fish,"  as  may  be  seen  in  F.  WiUughby's  Ornithology 
(P-  3^S)i  hut  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say  that  the  name 
comes  from  the  "  mussel-scaups,"  or  "  mussel-sadps,"  the  beds  of 
rock  or  sand  on  which  mussds  are  aggregated.  It  is  the  Anas 
marSa  of  Linnaeus  and  Ftdigula  marila  of  modem  systematic 
writexs,  a  very  abundant  bird  around  the  coasts  of  most  parts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  repairing  inland  in  spring  for  the 
purpose  of  reproduction,  though  so  far  as  is  positively  known 
hardly  but  in  northern  districts,  as  Iceland,  Lapland,  Siberia 
and  the  fur-countries  of  America.  The  scaup-duck  has  consider- 
able likeness  to  the  pochard  (q.v.),  both  in  habits  and  appearance; 
but  it  much  more  generally  afifects  salt-water,  and  the  head  of 
the  male  is  black,  glossed  with  green;  hence  the  name  of  "  Black- 
head," by  which  it  is  commonly  known  in  North  America, 
where,  however,  a  second  species  or  race„  smaller  than  the 
ordioazy  one,  is  also  found,  the  Fuligula  qffinis.  The  female 
scaup-duck  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  dunbird  or 
female  pochard  by  her  broad  white  face.  CA.  N.) 

SCAURUS,  MARCUS  AEMIUUS  (c.  J63-8S  B.C.),  Roman 
statesman,  was  a  member  of  a  great  patridan  family  which 
bad  sunk  into  obsairity.  His  father  had  been  a  coal-dealer, 
and  be  himself  had  thought  of  becoming  a  money-changer, 
but  finally  decided  in  favour  of  a  political  career.  Having 
served  in  the  army  in  Spain  and  Sardinia,  he  became  curule 
aedile,  praetor  and  (after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  xx7)  consul 
in  1x5.  During  his  consulship  he  celebrated  a  triumph  for 
his  victory  over  certain  Alpine  tribes.  In  xxa  he  vras  one 
of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Africa  to  arrange  the  dispute 
between  Jugurtha  and  AdherbaL  When  a  special  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  charges  of  venality  in  their 
At^Kn^  with  Jugurtha  brought  against  the  Roman  repre- 
sentatives, Scaurus,  who  was  equally  guilty  with  the  rest, 
was  cspedally  active  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  the 
o>mmittee,  and  even  managed  to  get  himself  put  at  the  head  of 
it.    He  thus  saved  himself,  but  his  intercession  on  behalf  of  the 
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other  offenders  was  of  no  avail.  In  X09  Scaurus  was  censor, 
and  const^cted  the  Via  Aemilia  and  restored  the  Mulviao 
bridge.'  in  104  he  superseded  Satuminus  (jj.v.)  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  com  simply  at  Ostia. 

During  all  his  life  SoKurus  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the  moderate 
aristocratical  party,  which  frequently  involved  him  in  quarrels  with 
the  representatives  of  the  people  and  the  extremists  on  his  own  side. 
Though  not  a  great  orator,  his  speeches  were  weighty  and  im- 
pressive. His  wife  was  Caecilia  Metella,  who  after  his  death  married 
the  dictator  Sulla.  His  (laughter  Aemilia  was  the  wife  of  Manius 
Adiius  Glabrio,  and  subsrauently  of  Pompey,  the  triumvir. 

See  Sallust,  Jugurtha;  Orelli's  Onomasticon  TuUianum;  Asconius, 
In  Scaurum',  Aurelius  Victor,  De  viris  iUustribus.  72;  A.  H.  J. 
Greenidge,  Hist,  of  Rome,  I  396;  and  M.  G.  Bloch,  MUanges 
d'histoire  anciennet  1.  (1909). 

Marcus  Aemiuus  Scaukus,  his  son,  served  during  the  third 

Mithradatic  War  (74-61  B.C.)  as  quaestor  to  Pompey,  by  whom 

he  was  sent  to  Judaea  to  settle  the  quarrel  between  Hyrcanus 

and  Aristobulus.    Scaunis  dedded  in  favour  of  the  latter,  who 

was  able  to  offer  more  money.    On  his  arrival  in  Syria,  Pompey 

reversed  the  decision,  but,  ignoring  the  charge  of  bribery  brought 

against  Scaurus,  left  him  in  command  of  the  district.    An 

inddental  campaign  against  Aretas,  king  of  the  Nabataeans, 

was  ended  by  the  payment  of  300  talents  by  Aretas  to  secure 

his  possessions.    This  agreement  is  represented  on  coins  of 

Scaurus— Aretas  kneeling  by  the  side  of  a  camd,  and  holding 

out  an  olive  branch  in  an  attitude  of  supplication.    As  curule 

aedile  in  58,  Scaurus  celebrated  the  public  games  on  a  scale  of 

magnificence  never  seen  before.    Animals,  hitherto  unknown 

to  the  Romans,  were  exhibited  in  the  drcus,  and  an  artificial 

lake  (euripus)  was  made  for  the  reception  of  crocodiles  and 

hippopotamuses.    One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  was  a  huge 

skeleton  brought  from  JoppSL,  said  to  be  that  of  the  monster 

to  which  Andromeda  had  been  exposed.    A  wooden  theatre  was 

erected  for  the  occasion,  capable  of  holding  80,000  spectators. 

In  56  Scaurus  was  praetor,  and  in  the  following  year  governor 

of  Sardinia.    On  his  return  to  Rome  (54)  he  was  accused  of 

extortion  in  his  province.     Cicero  and  five  others  (amongst 

them  the  famous  Q.  Hortensius)  undertook  his  defence,  and, 

although  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  he  was  acquitted. 

During  the  same  year,  however  (according  to  some,  two  years 

later,  under  Pompey 's  new  law),  Scaurus  was  condemned  on  a 

charge  of  illegal  practices  when  a  candidate  for  the  consulship. 

He  went  into  exile,  and  nothing  further  is  heard  of  him. 

See  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  3-5,  Be/7.  Jud.  !.  7;  Appian,  Syr.  51, 
Bell.  civ.  u.  24;  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  24;  Cicero,  Pro  Sestio, 
54,  fragments  of  Pro  Scauro,  numerous  references  in  the  Letters; 
Asconius,  Artumentum  in  Scaurum.  See  also,  for  both  the  above, 
AauiLius  (Nos.  140,  141)  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Reaiencyclop&die 
der  classisckien  Altertumswissensckaft,  t.  pt.  i.  (1894),  and  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Cruh  and  Roman  Biography,  s.v.  Scaurus. 

SCAURUS,  QUINTUS  TERENTIUS;  Latin  grammarian, 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (Aulus  Gcllius  xi.  15). 
He  was  the  author  of  an  ars  grammatica  and  commentaries  on 
Plautus,,  Virgil's  Aeneid  and  probably  Horace.  Under  his 
name  two  fragments  are  extant — the  longer  from  his  work  on 
orthography  {De  orthographia),  the  shorter  (chiefly  on  the  use 
of  prepositions)  from  another  grammatical  work. 

SCAVENGER,  now  one  who  deans  the  streets,  removes 
refuse,  generally  a  workman  employed  by  the  local  public  health 
authority  (see  Pubuc  Health).  The  niame  is  properly  "  scava- 
ger  "  or  '*  scaveger  "  (the  n  being  intrusive  as  in  "  passenger  " 
and  "messenger"),  an  official  who  was  concemed  with  the 
recdpt  of  custom  duties  and  the  inspection  (scavage)  of  im* 
ported  goods.  The  "  scavagers  "  are  found  with  such  officials 
of  the  City  of  London  as  aleconners,  beadles,  &c.,  in  the  Liber 
Albus  {iiunimenia  Gildhallae  Londoniensis,  ed.  Riley).  These 
officials  seem  to  have  been  charged  also  with  the  cleaning  of 
the  streets,  and  the  name  superseded  the  older  rahyer  for  those 
who  performed  this  duty.  Skeat  takes  "  scavage  "  to  be  a  Low 
French  corruption  of  "  showage,"  spelled  variously  as  schewage, 
scevage,  &c.,  and,  therefore,  to  be  derived  from  ''^show,"  to 
exhibit  for  inspection. 

*  The  view  that  he  was  consul  again  in  108  Is  disproved  by  Bloch 
(see  bibliog.).  ^^ 
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SCAVENGER'S  DAUGHTER— SCEPTICISM 


SCAVENGER'S  DAUGHTER  (comiption  of  Skevington's  or 
Skefiington's  Daughter),  an  instrument  of  torture  in  use  during 
the  1 6th  century  in  England.  It  was  invented  by  Sir  W.  Skeving- 
ton,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  Henxy  VIII.  It 
consisted  of  a  wide  iron  hoop  which  by  means  of  screws  was 
tightened  round  the  victim's  body  until  the  blood  was  forced 
from  the  nose  and  ears,  and  sometimes  even  from  the  hands 
and  feet. 

SCENE  (Fr.  schu,  Lat.  sCaena,  Gr.  oiapHf,  a  tent  or  booth,  a 
stage  or  scene),  a  word  of  which  the  various  applications,  figur- 
ative or  otherwise,  are  derived  from  its  original  meaning  of  the 
stage  or  platform  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  theatre  together  with 
the  structure  that  formed  the  backgroimd.  Thus  "  scene  "  was 
formerly  used,  as  "  stage  "  is  to-day,  of  the  actor's  profession  or 
of  dramatic  art;  and  of  the  actual  performance  or  representation 
on  the  stage,  still  surviving  in  such  phrases  as  "  the  scene  opens  " 
or  "  closes."  It  is  also  applied,  actually  and  figuratively,  to  the 
place  where  the  action  of  a  play  or  any  series  of  events  take  place, 
and  so  of  any  episode  or  situation  in  a  novel  or  other  narrative 
or  description  of  events;  from  this  'the  transition  to  an  excited 
or  violent  exhibition  of  feeling  between  two  or  more  persons  is 
easy. 

Of  the  specific  applications  of  the  word  to  the  drama  the  main 
examples  are  (i)  to  a  division  of  the  play,  marked  by  the  fall  of  the 
curiam,  the  "  scene  "  beins  a  subdivision  of  an  "  act,"  where  the 
play  is  thus  divided,  or  wnere  there  are  no  acts,  of  the  divisions 
themselves;  (3)  to  the  material  which  forms  the  view  of  the  place 
where  the  action  b  supposed  to  occur,  that  is,  the  painted  cloths, 
slides  and  other  apparatus,  known  as  the  "  scenery,  a  word  which 
has  thus  been  transferred  to  a  view  generally,  the  appearance  of  the 
feature  of  a  natural  landscape.  Allied  words  are  "  scena,"  used  only 
in  music,  of  a  composition  consisting  mainly  of  recitative  with 
accompaniment,  forming  part  of  an  opera  or  as  an  individual  com- 
position; and  "  scenario,  a  full  outline  of  a  play  or  opera,  giving 
details  oif  the  acts,  scenes,  actore,  situations,  stage-buuness,  && 

SCENT,  an  odour  or  smell,  particxilarly  a  fragrant  liquid 
distilled  from  flowers,  &c.,  used  as  a  perfume  (see  PERruMEKY). 
The  word  should  be  properiy  spelled  "sent,"  and  is  derived 
from  the  Mid.  £ng.  verb  senUn,  to  scent,  to  perceive  by  the  sense 
of  smell,  Fr.  sentir,  Lat.  seniire,  perceive  by  the  senses.  The 
intrusive  c  appears  in  the  zyth  century,  and  is  paralleled  by  the 
same  in  "  scythe  "  for  sythe.  For  the  physical  causes  of  the 
sensation  caused  by  a  scent  see  Smell,  and  for  the  anatomy  of 
the  organs  concerned  see  Olfactoky  Systeic. 

SCEPTICISM  (axtrrotfiai,  I  consider,  reflect,  hesitate,  doubt), 
a  term  signifying  etymologically  a  state  of  doubt  or  indecision 
in  the  face  of  mutually  conflicting  statements.  It  is  implied, 
moreover,  that  this  doubt  is  not  merely  a  stage  in  the  road  to 
true  knowledge,  but  rather  the  last  result  of  investigation,  the 
conclusion  that  truth  or  real  knowledge  is  unattainable  by  man. 
Therefore,  in  general  terms,  scepticism  may  be  summarily  defined 
as  a  thorough-going  impeachment  of  man's  power  to  know — ^a 
denial  of  the  possibility  of  objective  knowledge. 

Trust,  not  distrust,  is  the  primitive  attitude  of  the  mind. 
I.  What  is  put  before  us,  whether  by  the  senses  or  by  the 
statements  of  others,  is  instinctively  accepted  as  a 
JJJJJ*"  veracious  report,  till  experience  has  proved  the  possi- 
saeu.  bility  of  deception.  In  the  history  of  philosophy 
affirmation  precedes  negation;  dogmatism  goes  before 
scepticism.  And  this  must  be  so,  because  the  dogmatic  systems 
are,  as  it  were,  the  food  of  scepticism.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
sceptical  thought  did  not  male  its  appearance  tUl  a  succession 
of  mutually  inconsistent  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  real 
had  suggested  the  possibility  that  they  might  all  alike  be  false. 
Tlie  Sophistic  epoch  of  Greek  philosophy  was,  in  great 
part,  such  a  negative  reaction  against  the  self-confident 
assertion  of  the  nature-philosophies  of  the  preceding 
age.  Though  scepticism  as  a  definite  school  may  be  said  to  date 
only  from  the  time  of  Pyrrho  (q.v.)  of  Elis,  the  main  currents  of 
Sophistic  thought  were  sceptical  in  the  wider  sense  of  that  term. 
The  Sophists  (q.v.)  were  the  first  in  Greece  to  dissolve  knowledge 
into  individual  and  momentary  opinion  (Protagoras),  or  dia- 
lectically  to  deny  tne  possibility  of  knowledge  (Gorgias).  In 
these  two  examples  we  see  how  the  weapons  forged  by  the 
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dogmatic  philosophers  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  their 
own  theses  are  sceptically  turned  against  philosophy  in  general. 
As  every  attempt  to  rationalize  nature  implies  a  certain  process 
of  criticism  and  interpretation  to  which  the  data  of  sense  axe 
subjected,  and  in  which  they  are,  as  it  were,  transcended,  the 
antithesis  of  reason  and  sense  is  formulated  early  in  the  history 
of  speculation.  The  opposition,  being  taken  as  absolute,  implies 
the  impeachment  of  the  veracity  of  the  senses  in  the  interest  of 
the  rational  truth  proclaimed  by  the  philosophers  in  question. 
Among  the  pre-Socratic  nature-philosophers  of  Greece,  Hera- 
ditus  and  the  Eleatics  are  the  chief  representatives  of  thb 
polemic.  Tlie  diametrical  opposition  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  veracity  of  the  senses  is  impugned  by  the  two  philosophies 
(see  Heraclitus,  Parmenides,  Eleatic  School)  was  in  itself 
suggestive  of  sceptical  reflection.  Moreover,  the  arguments  by 
which  Heraclitus  supported  this  theory  of  the  universal  flux  are 
employed  by  Protagoras  to  undermine  the  possibility  of  objective 
truth,  by  dissolving  all  knowledge  into  the  momentary  sensation 
or  persuasion  of  the  individual.  The  idea  of  an  objective  flux, 
or  law  of  change  constituting  the  reality  of  things,  is  abandoned, 
and  subjective  points  of  sense  alone  remain — ^which  is  tanta- 
mount to  eliminating  the  real  from  human  knowledge. 

Stni  more  unequivocal  was  the  sceptical  nihilism  expressed  by 
Gorgias  (9.v.)^— (i)  nothing  exists;  (2)  if  anything  existed,  it  would 
be  unknowable;  (3)  if  anvthing  existed  and  were  knowable,  the 
knowledge  of  it  could  not  be  communicated.  His  arguments  were 
drawn  from  the  dialectic  which  the  Eleatics  had  directed  against  the 
existence  of  the  phenomenal  world.  But  they  are  no  longer  used  as 
indirect  proofs  of  a  universe  of  pure  and  umtary  Beii^.  The  pro- 
minence ^ven  by  most  of  the  Sophists  to  rhetoric,  their  cultivation 
of  a  subjective  readiness  as  the  essential  equipment  for  life,  their 
substitution  of  persuasion  for  conviction,  all  mark  the  sceptical 
undertone  of  their  teaching.  This  attitude  of  tndtflerence^  to  real 
knowledp  passed  in  the  younger  and  less  reputable  generation  iaio 
a  corrodinff  moral  scepticism  which  recognized  no  good  but  pleasure 
and  no  right  but  might. 

The  scientific  impulse  communicateA  by  Socrates  was  sufficient 
to  drive  scepticism  into  the  background  during  the  great  age  of 
Greek  philosophy  {i^.  the  hundred  years  preceding  g^gg^g^^ 
Aristotle's  death,  323  B.C.).  The  captious  logic  of  the 
Megarian  school  (q.v.)  was  indeed  in  some  cases  dosely  related 
to  sceptical  results.  The  school  has  been  considered  with  some 
truth  to  form  a  connecting  link  with  the  later  scepticism,  just 
as  the  contemporary  Cynicism  and  Cyrenaicism  may  be  held  to 
be  imperfect  preludes  to  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism.  The 
extreme  nominalism  of  some  of  the  Cynics  aiso,  who  denied  the 
possibility  of  any  but  identical  judgments,  must  be  similarly 
regarded  as  a  solvent  of  knowledge.  But  with  these  insignificant 
exceptions  it  holds  true  that,  after  the  sceptical  wave  marked  by 
the  Sophists,  scepticism  does  not  reappear  till  after  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  Socratic  impulse  in  Aristotle. 

Scepticism,  as  a  distinct  school,  begins  with  Pyrrho  of  Elis, 
who  maintained  that  knowledge  of  things  is  impossible  and  that 
we  must  assume  an  attitude  of  reserve  (lirox^).  The  -^^^^^^ 
Pyrrhonists  were  consistent  enough  to  extend  their 
doubt  even  to  their  own  principle  of  doubt.  They  thus  attempted 
to  make  their  scepticism  universal,  and  to  escape  the  reproach 
of  basing"  it  upon  a  fresh  dogmatism.  Mental  imperturbability 
(jltTopa^)  was  the  result  to  be  attained  by  cultivating  such  a 
frame  of  mind.  The  happiness  or  satisfaction  of  the  individual 
was  the  end  which  dominated  this  scepticism  as  well  as  the  con- 
temporary systems  of  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism,  and  all  three 
philosophies  pUce  it  in  tranquillity  or  self-centred  indifference. 
It  is  men's  opinions  or  unwarranted  judgments  about  things,  say 
the  sceptics,  which  betray  them  into  desire,  and  painful  dffort 
and  disappointment.  From  all  this  a  man  is  delivered  who 
abstains  from  judging  one  state  to  be  preferable  to  another. 
But,  as  complete  inactivity  would  have  been  synonymous  with 
death,  it  appears  to  have  been  admitted  that  the  sceptic,  while 
retaining  his  consciousness  of  the  complete  uncertainty  envelop- 
ing every  step,  might  follow  custom  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

The  scepticism  of  the  New  Academy  (more  strictly  of  the 
Middle  Academy,  under  Arcesilaus  and  Cameades)  differed 
very  little  from  that  of  the  Pyrrhonists.     The  differences 
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asserted  by  later  writers  are  not  borne  out  on  investigation. 
But  the  attitude  maintained  by  the  Academics  was  duefly  that 
of  a  negative  criticism  of  the  views  of  others,  in  par- 
ticular of  the  somewhat  crude  and  imperious  dogmatism 
of  the  Stoics.  Tliey  also,  in  the  absence  of  certainty, 
allowed  a  large  scope  to  probability  as  a  motive  to  action,  and 
defended  their  doctrine  on  this  point  with  greater  care  and  skill. 
The  whole  position  was  stated  with  more  urbanity  and  culture, 
and  was  supported,  by  Cameades  in  particular,  by  argumentation 
at  once  more  copious  and  more  acute.  It  seems  also  true  that 
the  Academics  were  less  overborne  than  the  Pyrrhonists  by  the 
practical  issue  of  their  doubts  (imperturbability);  their  interest 
was  noore  purdy  intellectual,  and  they  had  something  of  the  old 
delight  in  mental  exerdtation  for  its  own  sake  (see  AscesiiauSi 
Cakneades,  AENZSiDEin7S,  Agbippa  and  Sextus  Eicpiricus). 

Both  Zeller  and  Hegd  remark  upon  the  difference  between 
the  calm  of  ancient  scepticism  and  the  perturbed  state  of  mind 
evinced  by  many  modem  sceptics.  Universal  doubt 
was  the  instrument  which  the  sceptics  of  antiquity 
recommended  for  the  attainment  of  complete  peace 
of  mind.  By  the  modems,  on  the  other  hand,  doubt 
is  portrayed,  for  the  m(»t  part,  as  a  state  of  unrest 
and  painful  yearning.  Even  Hume,  in  various  passages  of  his 
Trealist,  speaks  of  himself  as  recovering  cheerfulness  and 
mental  tone  only  by  foigetfulness  of  his  own  arguments.  His 
state  of  universal  doubt  he  describes  as  a  "  malady  "  or  as 
*' I^iilosophical  melancholy  and  delirium."  The  difference 
might  easily  be  interpreted  either  as  a  sign  of  sentimental  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  modems  or  as  a  proof  of  the  limitation 
of  the  andent  sceptics  which  rendered  them  more  easily  satisfied 
in  the  absence  of  truth.  It  seems  to  prove,  at  all  events,  that  the 
andent  sceptics  were  more  thoroughly  convinced  than  their 
modem  successors  of  the  reasonableness  of  their  own  attitude. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  thoroughgoing  philosophical 
scepticism  of  antiquity  has  any  exact  parallel  in  modem  times, 
with  the  single  exception  possibly  of  Hume's  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature,  It  is  true  we  find  many  thinkers  who  deny  the  com- 
petency of  reason  when  it  ventures  in  any  way  beyond  the  sphere 
of  experience,  and  such  men  are  not  unf  requently  called  sceptics. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  Kant  often  uses  the  terai,  and  the 
usage  is  adopted  by  others — for  example,  in  the  following 
definition  from  Ueberweg's  History  of  Philosophy:  "The 
prindple  of  scepticism  is  universal  doubt,  or  at  least  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  validity  of  all  judgments  respecting  that 
which  lies  beyond  the  range  of  experience."  The  last  character- 
istic, however,  is  not  enough  to  constitute  scepticism,  in  the 
andent  sense.  Scepticism,  to  be  complete,  must  hold  that  even 
within  experience  we  do  not  rationally  conclude  but  are  irration- 
ally induced  to  believe.  "  In  all  the  inddents  of  life,"  as  Hume 
puts  it, "  we  ought  still  to  preserve  our  scepticism.  If  we  believe 
that  fire  warms,  or  water  refreshes,  'tis  only  because  it  costs  us 
too  much  pains  to  think  otherwise"  {Treatise,  bk.  i.  iv.  7). 
This  tone,  which  fairly  represents  the  attitude  of  ancient  sceptics, 
is  rare  among  the  modems,  at  least  among  those  who  are  professed 
philofiophers.  It  is  more  easily  matched  in  the  unsystematic 
utterances  of  a  man  of  the  world  like  Montaigne. 

3.  One  form  of  scepticism,  however,  may  be  claimed  as  an 
cxcluavdy  modem  growth,  namely,  philosophical  scepticism 
Sura  in  the  interests  of  theological  faith.  These  sceptics 
<*«  !■  tt«  are  primarily  Apologists.  Thdr  scepticism  b  simply 
mttrmof  4  means  to  the  attainment  of  a  further  end.  They 
'"'^  find  that  the  dogmas  of  their  church  have  often  been 
attacked  in  the  name  of  reason,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of 
the  objections  urged  have  proved  hard  to  rebut.  Accordingly, 
in  an  access  of  pious  rage,  as  it  were,  they  turn  upon  reason 
to  rend  her.  They  endeavour  to  show  that  she  is  in  contra- 
diction with  herself,  even  on  matters  non-thoological.  Thus 
the  ''imbecility"  of  reason  becomes  their  warrant  for  the  recep- 
tion by  another  organ — i.e.  faith — of  that  to  which  reason  had 
raised  objections.  The  Greeks  had  no  temptation  to  divide 
man  in  two  in  this  fashion.  Thdr  scepticism  was  an  end  in 
itself.   But  this  line  of  argument  was  latent  in  Christian  thought 


from  the  time  when  St  Paul  spoke  of  the  "  foolishness  "  of  preach- 
ing. So  Tertullian:  "  Crudfixus  est  Dei  filius;  non  pudet,  quia 
pudendum  est.  £t  mortuus  est  Dd  filius;  prorsus  credibile 
est,  quia  ineptum  est.  £t  sepultus  resurrexit;  certum  est, 
quia  impossibile  est."  But,  as  Christianity  became  firmly 
established.  Christian  writers*  became  more  tolerant  of  specula- 
tion, and  laboured  to  reduce  the  doctrines  of  the  churdi  to  a 
rational  system.  This  was  the  long  task  essayed  by  Scholasticism ; 
and,  though  the  great  Schoolmen  of  the  X3th  centuxy  refrained 
from  attempting  to  rationalize  such  doctrines  as  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation,  they  were  far  from  considering  Tbawyoi 
them  as  essentially  opposed  to  reason.  It  was  not  till  tkt  iw 
towards  the  dose  of  the  middle  ages  that  a  sense  ^^^^  i*""* 
of  conflict  between  reason  and  revelation  became  "'^'"'^ 
widdy  prevalent  and  took  shape  in  the  essentially  sceptical 
theory  of  the  twofold  nature  of  troth.  Philosophical  truth, 
as  deduced  from  the  teaching  of  Aristotle,  it  was  said,  directly 
contradicts  the  teaching  of  the  church,  which  determines  truth 
in  theology;  but  the  contradiction  leaves  the  authority  of  the 
latter  unimpaired  in  its  own  sphere.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  doctrine  was  ever  put  forward  sincerdy;  in  the  mosli 
of  those  who  professed  it,  it  was  certainly  no  more  than  a  veil 
by  which  they  sought  to  cover  their  heterodoxy  and  evade  its 
consequences.  Rightly  divining  as  much,  the  church  condemned 
the  doctrine  as  early  as  1276.  Nevertheless,  it  was  openly 
professed  during  the  period  of  the  break  up  of  Scholastic  Aris- 
totelianism  (see  Pomponazzi). 

The  typical  and  by  far  the  greatest  example  bf  the  Christian 
sceptic  is  Pascal  (1633-1662).  The  form  of  the  Pensies  forbids 
the  attempt  to  evolve  from  their  detached  utterances  -.  ^ 
a  completely  coherent  system.  For,  though  he  declares 
at  times  "Le  pyrrhonisme  est  le  vrai,"  "Se  moquer  de  la 
philosophie  c'est  vraiment  philosopher,"  or,  again,  "  Humiliez- 
vous,  raison  impuissante,  taisez-vous,  nature  imb6dle,"  other 
passages  might  be  quoted  in  which  he  assumes  the  validity  of 
reason  within  its  own  sphere.  But  what  he  everywhere  emphatic- 
ally denies  is  the  possibility  of  reaching  by  the  unassisted  reason 
a  satisfactory  theoxy  of  things.  Man  is  a  hopeless  enigma  to 
himself,  till  he  sees  himself  in  the  light  of  revelation  as  a  fallen 
creature.  The  fall  alone  explains  at  once  the  nobleness  and  the 
meanness  of  humanity;  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  solution  in 
which  the  baffled  reason  can  rest.  These  are  the  two  points 
on  which  Pascal's  thought  turns.  Far  from  being  able  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  reason  is  unable 
to  solve  its  own  contradictions  without  aid  from  a  higher  source. 
In  a  somewhat  similar  fashion,  Lamennais  (in  the  first  stage  of 
his  speculations,  represented  by  the  Essai  sur  I'indiffirence  en 
piatiirerdigieuset  x8x  7-182  x)  endeavoured  to  destroy  all  rational 
certitude  in  order  to  establish  the  prindple  of  authority;  and 
the  same  profound  distrust  of  the  power  of  the  natural  reason 
to  arrive  at  troth  is  exemplified  (though  the  allegation  has  been 
denied  by  the  author)  in  Cardinal  Newman.  In  a  different 
direction  and  on  a  larger  scale,  Hamilton's  philosophy  of  the 
conditioned  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  same  religious 
scepticism  (see  Hamiltgn,  Sik  William).  The  theological 
application  and  development  of  Hamilton's  arguments  in  Mansel's 
Bampton  Lectures  On  the  Limits  of  Rdigious  Thought  marked 
a  still  more  determined  attack,  in  the  interests  of  theology, 
upon  the  competency  of  reason. 

Passing  from  this  particular  vein  of  sceptical  or  aemi-aceptical 
thought,  we  find,  as  we  should  expect,  that  tne  downfall  of  Scholasti- 
cism, and  thc^  conflict  of  philosophical  theories  and  re-    setatkm 
ligious  confessions  which  ensued,  gave  a  decided  impetus    j^  j^^ 
to  sceptical  reflection.    One  of  the  earliest  instances  of    ^„^  ift/t 
this  spirit  is  afforded  by  the  book  of  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim    ctahu^a. 
(1487-1535),    De   incertiiudine  et  vanitate   scienUarvm.    •*— — — 

\  This  turn  of  thought  Is  not  confined,  however,  to  Christian 
thinkers;  it  appears  also  in  the  Arabian  philosophy  of  the  East. 
Ghazaii  {q,v.)  in  his  Tah&fot  al-FU&sifa  ("The  Collapse  of  the 
Philosophers  ")  is  the  advocate  of  complete  philosophical  scepticism 
in  the  interests  of  orthodox  Mahommedanism — an  orthodoxy  which 
passed,  however,  in  his  own  case  into  a  spedes  of  mysticism.  He 
did  his  work  of  destruction  so  thoroughly  that  Arabian  philosophy 
died  out  after  his  time  in  the  land  of  its  birth. 
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Sceptical  nfleclKja  nther  Ihtn  vyvleiditlic  Kepticum  li  what  ni«Ii 
III  in  Michel  de  MontaiBnc  (i}33-t593),  ihou^h  Ehe  clabonLE  pre 
ot  IccptLCx]  Hnd  rcLalivi&ILC  Ar^uinfiiti  in  liu  "  Apoloiie  di 


of  tile  aaeleau.  aad  ha  niau  up  with  *  lucid  fUtemcnl  al  the  lira 
«u  UTuocnU  In  which  Ihc  iceplial  Ihoughi  of  every  ife  rsumei 
Itielf— the  linpaHlblllty  af  veritnna  ouc  lacultin.  and  the  relativiiy 
of  «ll  InptBBWQM.  In  Ihi  coodudiug  line*  of  thit  ewy.  Montiigne 
■em*  to  turn  to  "  Dottre  'oy  chcvilieniie  "  m  man't  only  tuccour 
fn?in  hU  native  ttate  of  hel)^e«fneia  and  uncertainty-  But  un- 
doubtedly hii  own  habitual  lome  ol  mind  it  iwtter  leprocntcd  in 
hitcelebnced  tayin^-— "  Hovioft  and  liealllifui  a  pillow  are  ignorance 
ud  incuriouioeu-  -  ,  lor  a  well-ordered  hewl."  More  Inclined 
than  Montaigne  tn  pt t  a  rrfwri™!^  turn  lo  liifc  reHectiuas  wu  hit 
friend  Ficm  Ch^irDn  liMi-iuiJI,  wha  \n  hii  book  Di  Is  atUH 

which  ■«  fold  in  the  Eiieu.  Fiantois  San.  ha  (Ist^-tCj:).  pro- 
feHor  of  medidtie  ar>d  philoenphy  in  TouIguv  ,  combated  the  Aria- 
toteUHim  of  the  ■chootiwith  much  biiiemc^h,  and  ma  the  author 
of  ■  book  with  (he  title  Qi^  ■''i^  "il'^-  Ol  more  nr  leaaiioliled 
thinketi  may  be  meniioned  Franjois  de  la  M  )thc  le  Vayer  (158S- 
1«7»),  wbo«  Cinfl  DnJoriiri  appciircd  aim  liii  death  under  the 
pteudonym  oC  Oronua  Tubero:  Samuel  ScjrLii.-e  (1615- 1670),  who 
tranilated  the  Hypclypaiu  Fyrrlatuai  al  Sl>.i  mi  Empiricui^  Simon 


U  iypho  tnerii  lamami  si 


a  polemic  oT  Daniel  Huet 


S 630-1711},  Onnira  pkUoiepiiiat  CtrKsianar.  and  hit  later  work, 
■aOl  t*ili"tpliis'uialaftuUciK  di  f 'uAriJ  in-ain.  The  tcepticum 
oI  JoKph  aanvlU,(tJ.).  which  ii  act  furth  in  hit  two  wor^  Til 
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atibility  <jl  knou'ledgc.    Bayle 
— -  reann  and  revcblion;  but  the  amitr 
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J.  Hume  ii  the  most  illuttrioui  and  indeed  the  tyjAcal  Keptic 
of  modem  timeL  His  scepticism  is  sometime!  placed,  aa  we 
jj^^^  have  teen  it  ij  by  Kant,  in  his  distmst  of  our  ability 
and  tight  to  p«»  beyond  the  empitical  aphere.  But 
T(  is  esKtitial  to  the  sceptical  povtion  that  reasoD  be  deLhroned 
within  eiperience  as  «ell  la  beyond  it,  and  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  result  at  which  Hume  finally  tnivei-  The  Tnaliii  a  a 
rfduttio  ad  absurdum  of  the  principles  of  Lockianism,  inasmuch 
as  Ibese  principles,  when  consislenlly  »pplied,  leave  the  structure 
of  eipetience  entirely  "loajened"  (10  use  Hume'sownerpreasion), 
or  cemented  together  only  by  the  iitilional  force  of  custom, 
ffume'a  aceptidam  thus  really  arises  from  his  thoroughgoing 
cmpincism-  Starting  with  "  pajticuUr  perceptions  "  01  isolated 
ideas  tet  in  by  the  Bensca^  he  never  advances  beyond  tbese 
"  distinct  eiistences.*'  Each  of  them  eaists  on  its  own  mceounl ; 
it  is  what  it  Is,  but  it  contains  no  reference  to  anything  beyond 
ilicll.  Tfae  very  notion  of  objectivity  and  trulb  IheretDte  dis- 
■ppcan.    Hume's  anilyata  of  tbc  conceptions  of  a  permanent 
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n  direct  and  total  opposi- 
ent  testimony  of  the  sensea  is  afresh  justification 
:eplidsm.  Foi,  indeed,  scepticism  with  regard 
to  the  senses  is  considered  In  the  Inquiry  to  be  sufficiently 
justified  by  the  fact  that  they  kad  us  to  suppose  "  an  eiternal 
universe  which  depends  not  on  oui  perception,"  whereas  "  this 
universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by 
the  slightest  philosophy-"  Scepticism  with  regard  to  reason, 
on  the  other  liand,  depends  on  an  inught  Into  the  iirationai 
chuacter  of  the  relation  which  we  chiefly  employ,  vis.  that  of 
cause  and  eBecl.  It  is  not  a  real  relalioB  in  objects,  but  ratber 
a  mental  habit  of  belief  engendered  by  frequent  repciitlton  or 
custom.  This  point  of  view  is  applied  in  the  TraifiK  universally. 
AUrealconneiion  or  relation,  Ihitelote,  and  with  it  all  potability 
ol  an  objective  system,  disappean;  it  is,  lo  fact,  eiduded  by 


Hume  dl  iHtlld,  Cor  "  tfae  mind  never  percdves  any  ml  conneiloD 
among  distinct  etislences-"  Belief,  however,  just  because 
it  rests,  as  has  been  said,  on  custom  and  the  LnBuence  ol  the 
ImagiDatian,  survives  auch  demonjtrations.  "  Natun,"  aa 
Hume  delights  to  idterate,  "  la  always  too  strong  for  principle." 
"  Nature,  by  an  absolute  and  uncontrollahle  necessity,  haa 
determined  us  to  judge  aa  well  as  to  breathe  and  fccL"  Tbe 
true  philosopher,  therefore,  is  not  the  Pyrrhotiist,  trying  vt 
maintain  an  impossible  equilibrium  or  suspense  of  judgmcDI, 
hut  the  Academic,  yielding  gracefully  to  the  imprcssiotis  oc 
maxims  which  he  £nds,  as  matter  of  fact,  to  have  tnoat  sway 

The  system  of  Kant,  or  rather  that  part  of  his  system  expounded 
In  the  CriUjiu  of  Fiat  Rason,  thougb  eiplenly  diatlnguished 
by  its  author  from  scepticism,  has  been  Included  by  n^n^ 
many  writers  in  their  auivey  of  sceptical  tbeoiies.  ■■*■# 
The  difference  between  Kant,  with  his  system  <i  pure  wnllu 
reason,  andany  of  the  thinkerswe  have  passed  in  review  ^^• 
is  obvious;  and  his  limitation  of  reason  to  the  sphere  of  expeiicnce 
suggests  in  itself  the  title  of  agnostic  or  posiiivist  rather  than 
Yet,  if  we  go  a  little  deeper,  there  is 
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y  limits  OUI  knowledge  ID  a  certain  spliere, 

knowledge  within  that  sphere  is  real;  we 

igs  as  they  actually  are,  but  only  as  tbey  appear 

iwlcdge  (and  of  all  knowledge),  because  it  fails 
to  tetiiie  an  impossible  and  self -contradictory  ideal-  The 
man  who  Impeaches  tfae  knowing  faculties  because  of  the  fact 
of  relation  which  they  involve  is  puisuing  the  phantom  of  an 
apprehension  which,  as  Lotie  expresses  il,  does  not  apprehend 
things,  but  is  itself  things;  he  is  desiring  not  to  Icnow  hut  to  be 
the  things  themselves.  If  this  dream  ur  prejudice  be  explodeil, 
then  the  Keptidsm  originating  in  it — and  a  large  ptoportinn 
of  recent  sceptical  thought  dots  so  originate — loses  its  roiuii 
d'Urt.t  Tfae  prejudice,  however,  which  meets  us  in  Kant  b,  in 
a  somewhat  diSennt  tona,  the  same  prejudice  which  -  ;  - 
is  found  in  the  tropes  of  antiquity — what  Lolic  calls  ••wM» 
the  "  inadmituble  relation  of  the  world  of  ideas  to  «•"•*■ 
a  foreign  world  of  objects.""  For,  as  he  rightly  points  ""•■ 
out,  whether  we  suppose  idealism  or  realism  to  be  true, 
in  neilhei  case  do  the  things  themselves  pus  into  out 
knowledge.  No  standpcnnt  Ii  possible  from  which  oc  csuU 
compare  the  woiU  of  knowledge  wiifa  sucfa  an  indepeodenl  world 
of  things,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  conformity  of  the  one  to  tbc 
other.  But  the  abstract  doubt  "  whether  after  all  things  may 
not  be  quite  other  in  themselvca  than  that  which  by  the  laws 
of  owi  thought  they  necessarily  appear  "  is  a  scepticism  which, 
though  admittedly  irrefutable,  is  aa  certainly  groundless.  No 
arguments  can  be  brought  against  it ,  simply  because  the  scepticism 


This! 


such  a  world  0 

things.    But  the  Independence  nf  things  may 

h  much  great 

■  reason  be  regarded  as  itself  a  fiction  or  pre- 

ice.    The  real 

'  abjective  "  to  which  our  thoughts  must  show 

lormlty  a  not 

1  world  of  things  in  themselves,  but  the  system 

ists  tor  a  perfect  intelligence.    Scepticism  is 

mved  of  its  p 

rsbteni  argument  if  it  is  seen  tbat,  wbile  our 

iividualexpene 

nces  aie  to  be  judged  by  their  coherence  with  the 

general,  eipericnce 
admit  of  being  judged  by  reference  to  anything  beyond  itself. 

To  the  attack  upon  tbc  possibility  of  demonstialtoo.  inas- 
much as  every  proof  requires  itself  a  fresh  proof,  it  may  quite 
fairly  be  rctortM  tbat  the  contradiction  really  lies  In  the  demand 

'Much  the  same  conduiion  a  reached  in  what  is  pnhapi  ilie 
ablest  Engliih  eKPositianof  pure  nhilosophkc  icepticinn  since  nume 
—A.  J.  Balfour'.  Dfletut  rf  HOnitpliit  DinM  (i§79l. 

■  It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  tbe  sceptical  aide  of  Kantianina  h 
mainly  confined  to  the  ChUtut  o/  Pm  Rttm,  but  this  wk  of 
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{or  proof  of  tht  self-evident,  on  which  all  proof  must  ultimately 
dei>en<L  It  is  of  coarse  always  possible  that  in  any  particular 
case  w«  may  be  deceived;  we  may  be  assuming  as  sdf -evidently 
true  what  is  in  reality  not  so.  But  such  incidental  lapses  are 
foand  to  correct  themselves  by  the  consequences  in  which  they 
involve  us,  and  they  have  no  power  to  shake  our  trust  in  the 
general  validity  of  reason.  It  may,  however,  be  granted  that 
the  possibility  of  lapse  throws  us  open  to  the  objections,  in- 
genuous or  disingenuous,  of  the  sceptic;  and  we  must  remain 
exposed  to  them  so  long  as  we  deal  with  our  first  principles  as 
so  many  iscdated  axioms  or  intuitions.  But  the  process  of  self- 
correction  referred  to  points  to  another  proof— the  only  ultimately 
satisfactory  proof  of  which  first  principles  admit.  Their  evidence 
lies  in  their  mutual  interdependence  and  in  the  coherence  of  the 
system  which  they  jointly  constitute. 

Of  a  scepticism  which  professes  to  doubt  the  validity  of  every 
reasoning  process  and  every  operation  of  all  our  faculties  it  is, 
of  course,  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  o£Fer 
any  refutation.  This  absolute  scepticism,  indeed, 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  more  thin  empty  words; 
the  position  which  they  would  indicate  is  not  one  which 
has  ever  existed.  In  any  case,  such  scepticism  is  at  all  times 
sufficiently  refuted  by  the  imperishable  and  justifiable  trust  of 
reason  in  itself.  The  real  function  of  scepticism  in  the  history 
of  philosophy  is  relative  to  the  dogmatism  which  it  criticizes. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  seen  that  many  so<alled 
sceptics  wezcTather  critics  of  the  e£Fete  systems  which  they  found 
cumbering  the  ground  than  actual  doubters  of  the  possibility 
of  knowledge  in  general.  And  even  when  a  thinker  puts  forward 
bis  doubt  as  absolute  it  does  not  follow  that  his  successors  are 
bound  to  regard  it  in  the  same  Ught.  The  progress  of  thought 
may  show  it  to  be,  in  truth,  relative,  as  when  the  nerve  of  Hume's 
scepticism  is  shown  to  be  his  thoroughgoing  empiricism,  or  when 
the  scepticism  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  traced  to  the 
unwarrantable  assumption  of  things-in-themselves.  When  the 
assumptions  on  which  it  rests  are  proved  to  be  baseless,  the  parti- 
cular scepticism  is  also  overcome.  In  like  manner,  the  apparent 
antinomies  on  which  such  a  scepticism  builds  will  be  found  to 
resolve  themselves  for  a  system  based  on  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
nature  of  things,  llie  serious  thinker  will  always  repeat  the 
words  of  Kant  that,  in  itself,  scepticism  is  "  not  a  permanent 
rcsting-pbtcx  for  human  reason."  Its  justification  is  rdative,  and 

its  function  transitional. 

Authorities. — Ancient  scepticism  is  fully  treated  in  the  relative 
parts  <rf  Zeller's  Pkilosophie  dtr  Griechen,  See  also  works  quoted  in 
the  biographical  articles;  Brochard,  Les  Suptiaues  grecs  (1887); 
Ed.  Caird,  Esoluiion  of  Theology  in  Ike  Greek  Philosophers  (1904); 
Norman  MacCoU.  Greek  Sceptics  from  Pyrrho  to  Sextus  (1869); 
Haas,  De  fkOaaopkenimsupHcorum  successundbus  (1875).  Among 
other  worics  may  be  mentioned  St&udlin,  Geschichle  und  Geist  a. 
Scefiicismus,  vonugfick  u^  RScksicht  auf  Moral  u.  Religion  (1794); 
Tatel.  Geschichle  d.  Scepttcismus  (18^):  £•  Saisset,  Le  Scepticisme: 
jEn&ridime,  Pascal.  KarU  (1875).  For  a  modem  view  ice  A.  J. 
Balfour,  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt  (1879).  All  histories  of  philo- 
aofAy  deal  with  fiocpticism,  and  general  accounts  will  be  found  in 
I.  M.  Robertson's  Short  History  of  Free  Thought  and  A  W  Bonn's 
History  of  Modem  Rationalism.  See  also  Aghosticism.  R  ation  alish . 
'^  (AS.  P..P.;X.) 

8CBPTB&   A  rod  or  staff  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  token 

of  authority.   Among  the  early  Greeks  the  sceptre  {aKSjrrpay)  was 

a  long  staff  used  by  aged  men  (//.  xviii.  416,  Herod.  1. 196),  and 

came  to  be  used  by  judges,  military  leaders,  priests  and  others. 

It  is  represented  on  painted  vases  as  a  long  staff  tipped  with  a 

metal  ornament,  and  is  borne  by  some  of  the  gods.    Among  the 

Etruscans  xepires  of  great  magnificence  were  used  by  kings  and 

upper  orders  of  the  priesthood,  and  many  representations  of 

such  sceptres  occur  on  the  walls  of  the  painted  tombs  of  Etruria. 

The  British  Museum,  the  Vatican  and  the  Louvre  possess 

Etruscan  sceptres  of  gold,  most  elaborately  and  minutely 

ornamented.    The  Roman  aceptre  was  probably  derived  from 

the  Etruscan.    Under  the  Republic  an  ivory  sceptre  {sceptrum 

ebimeum)  was  a  mark  of  consular  rank     It  was  also  used  by 

victorious  generals  who  received  the  title  of  imperator^  and  it 

may  be  said  to  survive  in  the  marshal's  baton.   Under  the  empire 

the  supintm  Augusti  was  specially  used  by  the  emperors,  and 


was  often  of  ivory  tipped  with  a  golden  eagle.  It  is  frequently 
shown  on  medallions  of  the  later  empire,  which  have  on  the 
obverse  a  half-length  figure  of  the  emperor,  holding  in  one  lumd 
the  sceptrum  Augusti^  and  in  the  other  the  orb  surmounted 
by  a  small  figure  of  Victor^r. 

With  the  advent  of  Christianity  the  sceptre  was  often  tipped  with 
a  cross  instead  of  the  eagle,  but  during  the  middle  ages  the  fintals 
on  the  top  of  the  sceptre  varied  considerably.  In  England  from  a 
very  early  period  two  sceptres  have  been  concurrently  used,  and 
from  the  time  of  Richard  1.  they  have  been  distinguished  as  being 
tipped  with  a  cross  and  a  dove  respectively.  In  France  the  royau 
sceptre  was  tipped  with  a  fleur  de  lys,  and  the  other,  known  as  the 
matn  de  justice,  had  an  open  hand  of  benediction  on  the  top. 
Sceptres  with  small  shrines  on  the  top  are  sometimes  represented 
on  royal  seals,  as  on  the  great  seal  of  Edward  III.,  where  the  king, 
enthroned,  bears  such  a  sceptre,  but  it  was  an  unusual  form ;  and  it 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  one  of  the  sceptres  of  Scotland,  preserved 
at  Edinburgh,  has  such  a  shrine  at  the  top,  with  little  images  of  Our 
Lady,  St  Andrew  and  St  James  in  it.  This  sceptre  was,  it  is  believed, 
made  in  France  about  1536,  for  Tames  V.  Great  seals  usually 
represent  the  sovereign  enthroned,  holding  a  sceptre  (often  the 
second  in  dignity)  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  orb  and  cross  in  the 
left.  Harold  is  so  depicted  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry. 

The  earliest  coronation  form  of  the  9th  century  mentions  a  sceptre 
{sceptrum),  and  a  staff  {baculum).  In  the  so-called  coronation  form 
of  Ethelred  II.  a  sceptre  {sceptrum),  and  a  lod  (jnrga)  are  named, 
and  this  is  also  the  case  with  a  coronation  order  of  the  12th  century. 
In  a  contemporary  account  of  Richard  I.'s  coronation  the  royal 
sceptre  of  gold  with  a  gold  cross,  and  the  gold  rod  {virga)  with  a 
gold  dove  on  the  top,  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time.  About  1450 
Sporley,  a  monk  of  Westminster,  compiled  a  list  of  the  relics  there. 
These  included  the  articles  used  at  the  coronation  of  St  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  left  by  him  for  the  coronations  of  his  successors. 
A  golden  sceptre,  a  wooden  rod  gilt  and  an  iron  rod  are  named. 
These  survived  till  the  Commonwealth,  and  ere  minutely  described 
in  an  inventory  of  the  whole  of  the  regalia  drawn  up  in  1649,  when 
everything  was  destroyed. 

For  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  new  sceptres  were  made,  and 


Staff.    To  these,  two  sceptres  for  the,  queen,  one  with  a  cross,  and 
the  other  with  a  dove,  have  been  subsequently  add«L 

See  Cyril  Davenport,  The  English  Regalia;  Leopold  \^kham- 
Legg,  &iglish  Coronation  Records;  The  Ancestor,  Nos.  i  and  a 
(190a) ;  Menin,  The  Form^  6rc.,  of  Coronations  (English  translation, 
1727). 

SCfiVE,  MAURICE  (c.  1500-1564),  French  poet,  was  bom  at 
Lyons,  where  his  father  practised  law.  Besides  foUowing  his 
father's  profession  he  was  a  painter,  architect,  musician  and 
poet.  He  was  the  centre  of  the  Lyonnese  coterie  that  elaborated 
the  theory  of  spiritual  love,  doived  partly  from  Phto  and  partly 
from  Petrarch,  which  was  enunciated  in  Antoine  Heroet's 
Parfaicte  Amye, 

Serve's  chief  works  are  D&ie,  objet  de  plus  haulte  vertu  (1544); 
two  eclogues,  Ariim  (1536)  and  La  Saulsaye  (1547);  and  Le  Muto- 
cosme  (I5i62),  an  encyclopaedic  poem  beginning  with  the  fall  of  man. 
DUie  consists  of  450  disaines  and  about  50  other  poems  in  praise  of 
his  mistress.  These  poems,  now  little  read,  were  even  in  Serve's 
own  day  so  obscure  that  his  enthusiastic  admirer  £tienne  Dolet 
confesses  he  could  not  understand  them.  Sc^ve  was  a  musician  as 
well  as  a  poet,  and  cared  very  much  for  the  musical  value  of  the 
words  he  used.  In  this  and  in  his  erudition  he  forms  a  link  between 
the  school  of  Marot  and  the  Pl^iade  Dtiie  (an  anagram  (or  I'idie) 
set  the  fashion  of  a  series  of  poems  addressed  to  a  mistress  real  or 
imaginary,  followed  by  Ronsard  in  Cassandre  and  by  Du  Bcllay  in 
Olive.  The  Lyonnese  school  of  which  Scive  was  the  leader  included 
his  friend  Claude  de  Taillemont  and  many  women  writers  olF  verse, 
Jeanne  Gaillarde — placed  by  Marot  on  an  equality  with  Christine 
de  Pisan — Pcmette  du  Guilfet,  Cl^ence  de  Bourges  and  the  poet's 
risters,  CHaudine  and  SibyUe  Scbve.  Soive  died  in  1564.  See  also 
LAsft,  Louise). 

See  E.  Bourciez,  La  Littirature  Polie  et  les  mcturs  de  cour  sous 
Henri  II  (Paris.  x886);  Pemetti,  Recherches  pour  servir  d.  Vhistoire 
de  Lyon  (2  vols.,  Lyons.  1757);  and  F.  Brunetiftre,  "  Un  Pr£curseur 
de  la  Pl£lade.  Maunce  Scftve.''  in  his  Eludes  critiques,  vol.  vi.  (1899). 

SCHACK,  ADOLF  FRIEDRICH.  Gray  von  (1815-1894), 
German  poet  and  historian  of  literature,  was  bom  at  BrUsewits 
near  Schwerin  on  the  2nd  of  August  18x5.  Having  studied 
jurisprudence  (2834-1838)  at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Heidel- 
berg and  Berlin,  he  entered  the  Mecklenburg  State  service  and 
was  subsequently  attached  to  the  "  Kammergericht "  in  Berlin. 
Tiring  of  official  work,  he  resigned  his  appointment,  and  after 
travelling  in  Italy,  Egypt  and  Spain,  was  attached  to  the  court 


3IO 


of  the  fnnd  duke  of  Oldenburg,  whom  be 
jaumey  to  tbe  Eail,    Od  his  retuin  he  em 

lo  iSs>  be  ntired  iiom  big  diplomatic  pwt, 
OD  bis  eslAta  in  Medclenburg  and  then  ttave 
he  studied  Moorish  history.     In  1855,  he 
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1  be  ■ccompuiieil  dd  ■ 
entered  the  Oldenburg 


while 


and    C::..: 


!itlrd  at  Uunich, 

sdenco,  and  bete 

a  splendid  gallery  of  pictures,  containing  masterpieces 

li,  Feuerbach,  Schwind,  Bficidin,  Lenbach,  Ac.,  and 

lough  bequeathed  by  him  to  tbe  Emperor  William  II., 

it  Mun 


piled  the  utaloguF  and 
OtinaldtmHimlitKi  (7th  I 
Wcrtt.  were  pub^i^ed 


5l ;  HtUmsatint  da  Firdusi 

ad  cd.  Ifi77).    He  aln  com. 

wn  picture  plIeTy',  Utiit 

. p.jiisnni  in  lu  vnunm  ll&gl.   Irr*      '    '      ' 

(IB9&).^H  tiu autobiography,  Ein  iiaSies  Ja/lrKuitdeTl,  EriniieniitHn 
and  AnJiiiiJinitntfn  (}  voU  1U7,  in)  si.  I8u).  CE.  turther  [be 
account!  ol  Schack  by  F.  W.  Rogee  <iS8<)7e.  Zaiiet  (tSgj),  E. 
Brcnning  (iSSs).  W.  f.  MaBiuea  (I^ni  thc^uich,  tMfJ,  and  abo 
L.  BciK,  ZinidM  furl  JakrkundtiMi  [1S96). 

I,      JOHAHK      GiTRnttD      SCBWOW  '(1764-1850),       Kulptor, 

»a9  bom  and  died  In  Berlin,  vbere  bis  lather  was  a  poor  tailor. 
Hb  first  teacher  was  an  inferior  sculptor,  Tassaert,  pattoriized 
by  Frederick  the  Great;  tbe  master  offered  bis  daughter  in 
tnatiiage,  but  the  pupil  prelerted  to  elope  with  a  girl  lo  Vienna, 
and  tbe  father-'    '  '      '  ...      -         ...... 


it  Italy. 


formed  hij  ityle,  and  in  1788  be  re 
Tassaert  as  sculptor  to  tbe  coutt  and  lecretary  la  the  Ai 
Over  half  •  cenluty  he  produced  upmrdi  <d  too  ! 
works,  varied  in  style  as  in  subjects. 

AnwDE  hii  anbitiou  eSorts  are  Fnderkk  the  Great  ia 
BlUcher  in  Roitock  and  Lutber  in  Wittenberg.  Hii  poiuai 
'     '    '   "     '    '  ;k  the  Creai  phying  the  flute,  and  the  crson 


.    HI.  I 


colo«^  bcada  i 


re  modelled  Goethe,  V 

iRiong  Cbri^ian  Kulplon.   Heitclaimei 

it  the  Royal  Mll^ 


antique.    Schadow, 


!^rSJ! 


fut(«ial  physioflnomy,  Ac.;  and  many  volume!  by  himseU  am 
others  desrw  and  illuAirate  hia  method  and  hit  wort 

II.  Hii  eldest  son.  Rudolth  Schaoow  {1786-1811),  sculptor 
was  bom  In  Rome,  and  had  hi>  father  at  Berlin  for  bis  £rtl 
master.  In  iBio  be  vent  to  Rome  and  ncdved  kindly  bel[ 
from  Canova  and  Tborvaldsen.  Hi)  talents  were  versatilei  hii 
first  independent  vork  was  a  Gkur  of  Palis,  and  it  had  for  iti 
companion  1  tpinning  (^d. 

Embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  he  pioiuced  lUliiei  of  lohi 
the  Baptiit  and  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.     In  England  he  bccam. 


in  died  in  Rome. 

WnBELU  ScHaoow  (lyd^-iMi),  pelnlei, 
was  the  second  ion  of  Jobann  Gottfried  Scbadow.  In  l8ofr- 
1807  be  served  as  a  soldier;  in  1810  be  went  with  bis  eUerbtolber 
Rudolph  to  Rome.  He  became  one  of  the  leaders  among  the 
German  pre.R^haelitea.     Following  the  eaamplc  of  Overbeck 


and  otben,  be  fonwd  the  Roman  CatboUe  Omdi,  ind  bdd  tint 

Tbe  sequel  showed  Ibal  Schadow  was  qualified  to  shine  less  aa 
a  painter  than  as  a  teacher  and  director. 
The  PiuiuD  coniul.  General  Banboldi.  beftleededhii  young 

Schadow,  Comeliui.  Overbeck  and  Veil 

Coal'^ilSjHe^l'n  p'ri>an,'tell  10  the^I^  Sd^d^^^V^d^T^ 

director  of  the  Dltueldocf  Academy.     The  high  and  Bcied   an 
matured    in   Rome  Schadow   tiantpltnted   lo    DOiKldocf:   be    re. 

'  "'        '        lit  io  which  pupili  flacked  lioin  all  Hdea.     In 


'^^^ 


i^k'i 


I.    To  1^41  belong  1 


died  at  OUuel 


Eld^^'lt 


en  Uniahc^l  were  accepted  ai  tl 
.,  bui  laclu  power.    Schadow'i 

vt    Ert    ■sni.iA    the  Spizitull    •! 
1§»  the  party  o 


u  tailed  at  the  ju 


"""ul^A.) 


SCHAFARm  (Ciecb,  SafoHk),  PAVEL  JOSEF  (tidS;'^ 
Slavonic  philologist,  was  born  of  Slovak  parents  at  RobeijaiDva, 
a  village  of  nonhem  Hungary,  where  bis  father  was  a  Protestant 
clergyman.  His  first  production  was  a  volume  of  poems  fa 
Ciech  entitled  Tlu  Must  b/  Talra  triA  a  Sfoioau  Zyrc  CLevocia, 
1814).  Id  181s  he  began  a  course  of  study  at  the  univenity  of 
Jena,  and  while  there  translated  into  Czech  the  Ctoudi  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  the  ifona  JIuvf  of  Schiller.  In  1817  be  removed  to 
Prague  and  joirted  the  literary  circle  of  which  Dobrov^^r, 
Jungmann  and  Hanka  were  members.  Fnun  ifli{>  to  18^ 
he  waa  head  master  of  the  high  school  at  NeuiaU  in  the  south 
of  Himgaiy.  There  be  studied  Servian  b'teratuie  and  anticiuitie*, 
acquired  many  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  and  published 
a  collection  of  Slovak  folksongs  in  coUaboralioD  with  KoUai 
and  olhen  (1813--1817).  Io  tSifi  bis  Gackiclm  da  U<nmkt» 
Sfraiki  Hfiif  Liltraiv  tuuli  aliai  ll<t»iarUji  appeared  at  Budapcal 
(ind  ed.,  iSAg).  This  book  waa  tbe  first  attempt  to  give  any- 
thing like  a  systematic  account  of  the  Slavonic  languagd  as 
a  whole.  In  1833  be  relumed  to  Prague,  where  be  ipent  the 
remainder  of  bis  life.  There  he  published  bis  j'rriiicjb  LeiclAnwr 
nfir  kiilnriak-krilitdu  BtUmJUiaii  dtr  SitHkIkh  Um^art, 
and  in  18^7  bis  great  work  Simatukt  SlaniiltKiH  ("Slavonic 
Anliquitiei  ").  The  "  Antiquiliea  "  have  been  Iianslaled  into 
Polish,  Russan  and  German;  a  second  edition  (1863]  waa 
edited  by  J.  Juvfck.  In  1840  he  published  in  conjunction  with 
Falackf  Die  illtslcn  DnkmlOtr  dtr  bIkmiKkm  Stradit.  In 
1837  poverty  compelled  him  (o  accept  the  uncongenial  office 
of  censor  of  Caech  publications,  which  be  abandoned  in  1K47 
on  becoming  custodian  of  the  Prague  pidilic  hliTary,  In  1&4] 
he  published  his  Sletanikf  N^odapit,  in  which  he  sought  to 
give  a  complete  account  of  Slavonic  ellm<Jogy.  He  was  also 
for  some  time  conductor  of  tbe  '*  Joiunal  "  of  the  Bobcmiaa 
Museum,  and  edited  tbe  Sist  volume  of  the  Vjbar,  or  selections 
from  old  Czech  writeis,  which  speared  itnder  the  auspices  of 
the  Prague  hteraiy  udely  in  1845.  To  this  he  prcEied  a 
grammar  of  tbo  Old  Ciech  language,  PtlilluM  ilanUikt 
mlmnia.  In  1S4S  he  was  made  profesor  of  Slavonic  philalogy 
in  tbe  untvenity  of  Prague,  but  resigned  in  1^49.  Ho  was  thcD 
made  keeper  of  tbe  university  library.  In  |SJ7  be  published 
CtatoliHidu  Pratmailt  in  collaboration  with  HJSfler;  but  in 
the  same  year,  as  a  result  of  overwork,  31  health  and  family 
anxieties,  be  became  insane.  He  was  ncvertbelesa  mntinHwl 
in  bis  appdntment  until  bit  tleatb  In  i36i. 

Schafarik'a  collected  works,  SibraiU  Sfiiy.  were  pablisbed  at 
Prague,  1861-iSfis:  his  GtsckiMt  irr  illdilawisckt*  LiUralm 
was  edited  by  Jiieiek  in  j  vols.  (1804-186;}. 
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8CBAF7,  PHIUP  (181^x893),  American  theologiaxi  and 
church  historian,  was  bora  in  Chur,  Switzeriand,  on  the  ist  of 
January  1819.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Stuttgart, 
and  at  the  universities  of  TQbingen,  Halle  and  Berlin,  where 
he  was  successively  influenced  by  Baur  and  Schmid,  by  Tholuck 
and  Julius  Miiller,  by  Strauss  and,  above  all,  Neander.  In  1843 
be  was  Pritaidczent  in  the  university  of  BcrUn,  and  in  1843 
he  was  called  to  become  professor  of  church  history  and  Biblical 
literature  in  the  German  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  of 
Mercersbuig,  Pennsylvania,  then  the  only  senunary  of  that 
church  in  America.  On  his  journey  he  stayed  six  months  in 
England  and  met  Pusey  and  other  Tractarians.  His  inaugural 
address  on  The  Principle  of  Protestantism,  delivered  in  German 
at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  in  1844,  and  published  in  German 
with  an  English  version  by  J.  W.  Nevin  {q.v.),  by  its  Neander-Uke 
view  that  Romanism  and  Protestantism  were  only  stages  in 
the  divinely  appointed  development  of  the  Christian  Church, 
a3t>uscd  fierce  opposition  in  Uie  Reformed  Church  and  Scha£f 
was  character!^  as  "Puseyistic"  and  "semi-papistical"; 
in  1845  he  was  tried  for  heresy  and  found  not  guilty  by  the 
Synod.  Opposition  to  him  soon  died  out  within  his  own 
denomination:  it  was  more  particularly  directed  against  his 
polemic  champion,  Ncvin«  and  it  had  its  source  more  in  the 
Dutch  (than  in  the  German)  Reformed  Church,  and  even  there 
was  confined  more  to  the  New  Brunswick  school  (i.e.  the  church- 
men of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey)  and  its  English  and  Scottish  members, 
—as  late  as  1856  J.  J.  Janeway  of  New  Brunswick  published  his 
Antidde  to  ike  Poison  of  Popery  in  the  Writings  and  Conduct 
of  Professors  Nevin  and  Schaf,  Schaff's  broad  views  strongly 
influenced  the  German  Reformed  Church,  through  his  teaching 
at  Memersburg,  through  his  championship  of  English  in  German 
Reformed  churches  and  schools  in  America,  through  his  hymnal 
(1859),  through  his  labours  as  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
prepared  a  new  L'turgy,  and  by  his  edition  (1863)  ^^  ^^^  Heidelberg 
Catechism.  His  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church  (in  German, 
Z851;  in  Enghsh,  1853)  and  his  History  of  the  Christian  Church 
(7  v<^.,  1858-1890),  opened  a  new  period  in  American  study  of 
^destastlcal  history.  After  1864  his  home  was  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  was  until  1869  secretary  of  the  New  York  Sabbath 
Committee  (which  fought  the  "  continental  Sunday  "),  and  was 
cormponding  secretary  of  the  American  Evangehcal  Alliance, 
of  which  he  was  in  x866  a  founder.  In  1865  he  founded  the 
first  German  Sunday  School  in  Stuttgart.  In  1862-1867  he 
lectured  on  church  history  at  Andover,  and  after  1869  taught 
at  the  Union  Thedc^cal  Seminary — as  instructor  in  church 
history  in  1869-1870,  and  professor  of  theological  cyclopaedia 
and  Christian  symbolism  in  1870-1873,  of  Hebrew  And  cognate 
languages  in  1873-1874,  of  sacred  literature  in  1874-1887,  and 
of  church  history  in  1887-1893.  The  English  Bible  Revision 
Committee  in  1870  requested  him  to  form  a  co-operating 
American  Committee,  of  which  he  became  president  in  1871. 
He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  20th  of  October  1893.  Working 
with  the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  the  Chicago  (1893)  World's 
Paziiament  of  Religions,  and  in  Germany,  through  the  monthly 
Kirckenfreund,  he  strove  earnestly  to  promote  Christian  unity 
aad  union;  and  it  was  lus  hope  that  the  pope  would  abandon 
the  doctrine  of  infallibility  and  undertake  the  reum'on  of 
Christianity.  He  recognized  that  he  was  a  "  mediator  between 
German  and  Anglo-American  theology  and  Christianity"; 
his  theology  was  broad  rather  than  definite,  though  he  sharply 
dissented  from  Nevin's  mystical  doctrine  of  the  union  in  the 
eocharist  of  the  believer  with  Christ's  glorified  body  as  well  as 
Bis  glorified  soul.  He  edited  (i 864-1^80)  the  American  transla- 
tion and  revision  of  Lange's  Bihdverk,  the  great  Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopaedia  of  JUligious  Knowledge  (1884,  3rd  ed.  1891): 
the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Church 
Fathers  in  English  (1886-1894);  and  the  International  Illustrated 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  (4  vols.,  1879-1883)  and  the 
International  Rtvision  Commentary  (5  vols.  X881-X884),  as  far 
as  the  Epistle  to  Romans.  His  Bibliotheca  symbolica  eeclesiae 
fw;  the  Creeds  of  Christendom  (3  vols.  1877, 6th  ed.  1893) 


was  a  pioneer  work  in  English  in  the  field  of  symbolics.  His 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  already  mentioned,  resembled 
Neander's  work,  though  less  biographical,  and  was  pictorial 
rather  than  philosophical.  He  wrote,  besides,  biographies, 
catechisms  and  hymnals  for  children,  manuals  of  reUgious  verse, 
lectures  and  essays  on  Dante,  &c 

His  son,  David  Schley  Schact  (1852^  ),  was  professor 
of  church  history  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary  in  1897-1903, 
and  after  X903  in  Western  TheoIogioU  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa. 
He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Booh  of  Ads  (1882)  and  a  Life 
of  Philip  Schaff  (New  York,  1897). 

SCHAFFHAUSEN  (Fr.  Schafhouse),  the  most  northerly  of 
the  Swiss  cantons,  and  the  only  one  wholly  (excepting  the  small 
hamlet  of  Burg,  a  suburb  of  Stein)  north  of  the  Rhine.  It  is 
divided  into  three  detached  portions  by  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  which  surrounds  it  on  all  sides  save  that  of  the  Rhine, 
which  separates  it  from  the  cantons  of  Thurgau  and  of  Zdrich: 
by  far  the  largest  part  is  the  region  near  the  chief  town,  Schaff- 
hausen,'  while  to  the  south  is  the  small  isolated  district  of 
Rttdlingen  and  Buchbcrg  (purchased  in  1520),  and  to  the  east 
the  more  extensive  tract  around  the  old  town  of  Stdn  on  the 
Rhine  (ceded  by  Zdrich  in  1798).  Within  the  territory  of 
Schaffhausen  are  two  "enclaves,"  belonging  politically  to 
Baden^the  village  of  BOsingen  O'ust  east  of  the  chief  town) 
and  the  farm  of  Verenahof,  near  BUttenhardt.  The  total  area 
of  the  canton  is  xx3-5  sq.  m.,  of  which  108-4  sq.  m.  are  classed 
as  "productive"  (forests  covering  46  sq.  m.,  and  vineyards 
4  sq.  m.).  The  main  portion  of  the  canton  consists  of  the  gently 
inclined  plateau  of  the  Randen  (its  highest  point,  c.  3000  ft., 
is  at  its  north  edge)  that  slopes  towards  the  Rhine,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  several  short  glens,  separated  by  rounded  ridges.  The 
most  important  of  these  glens  is  that  of  the  Klcttgau,  to  the 
west  of  the  chief  town.  There  are  only  intermittent  torrents 
in  the  canton,  apart  from  the  broad  stream  of  the  Rhine,  which, 
about  x|  m.  below  the  town,  forms  the  celebrated  Falls  of  the 
Rhine  (first  mentioned  about  X122),  which  are  rather  rapids 
(only  60  ft.  in  height)  than  a  cascade  proper,  though  the  mass 
of  water  is  very  great. 

The  direct  railway  line  from  Constance  to  Basel,  along  the  right 
and  (generally)  non-Swiss  bank  of  the  Rhine,  passes  through  the 
canton  for  some  16  m.,  while  there  is  a  branch  line  (entirely  within 
the  canton)  from  Schaffhausen  to  Schlcithetm  (io|  m.)>  and  two 
lines  join  the  chief  town  with  the  Swiss  territory  to  the  south, 
ZQricb  being  thus  29  m.  or  35}  m.  disrant.  In  1000  the  population 
was  41,454,  of  whom  40.290  were  German-speaking,  while  34,046 
were  Protestants,  7403  Romanists  and  22  Tews.  The  inhabitants 
are  devoted  chiefly  to  agriculture  (particularly  fodder  stuffs  and 
fruits)  and  to  wine-glowing  (Hallauer  is  the  best-known  red  wine). 
There  are  tile  factories  in  the  Rciath  region  (N.E.  of  the  capital). 
The  canton  is  divided  into  six  administrative  districts,  which  com- 
prise  thirty-six  communes.  The  cantonal  constitution  dates  in  its 
main  features  from  1876.  The  legislature  or  Grossrat  is  composed  of 
members  elected  for  four  years  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  500 
(or  fraction  over  250)  of  the  population,  but  only  communes  with 
more  than  2^0  inhabitants  form  separate  electoral  circles,  the  smaller 
being  united  for  electoral  purposes  with  their  greater  neighbours. 
The  executive  or  Regierungsrat  of  five  members  is  also  elected  for 
four  years  by  a  popular  vote,  as  are  the  two  members  of  the 
Federal  Stdnderat  and  of  the  Federal  Naiionalrat.  One  thousand 
citizens  have  the  right  of  "  initiative  "  as  to  legislative  projects  and 
important  financial  matters  as  well  as  to  the  revision  of  the  cantonal 
constitution.  Since  X895  the  "  obligatory  referendum  "  for  ail 
legislative  projects  has  prevailed,  as  well  as  a  curious  institution 
(formerly  existing  in  several  cantons)  by  which  the  l^islature  can 
consult  the  people  on  certain  questions  involving  principles  and  not 
merely  on  fully  drafted  legislative  projects.  The  taxes  are  very 
small,  while  the  property  of  the  canton  is  the  most  considerable  in 
Switzerland,  so  that  from  a  financial  point  of  view  Schaffhausen  is 
the  most  favoured  in  the  country,  ana  till  recently  it  had  no  public 
debt  at  all.  The  numerous  forests  are  well  managed  and  bnng  in 
much  money. 

The  canton  arose  from  acquisitions  made  at  various  dates 
from  X46X  to  X798  by  the  town,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion obtained  possession  of  the  outlying  estates 'of  the  ecclesi- 
astical foundations  then  suppressed.  The  most  interesting  spot 
in  the  canton  is  the  little  town  of  Stein,  with  its  Benedictine 
monastery  (X005-1526),  now  a  sort  of  medieval  museum,  and 
the  castle  of  HohenkUngen  towering  above  it.       (W.  A.  B.  C.) 
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SCHAFFHAUSEN,  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  that 
name,  situated  entirely  (for  its  suburb,  Feuerthalen,  is  in  the 
canton  of  Ziirich)  on  rising  ground  above  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  Its  streets  are  narrow  (save  in  the  modem  quarters), 
while  it  is  dominated  by  the  fortress  of  Unnoth  (wrongly  called 
Munoth).  It  is  by  rail  31  m.  W.  of  Constance  and  59  m.  W.  of 
Basel.  It  is  a  city  of  contrasts,  medieval  architecture  of  the  true 
Swabian  type  and  modem  manufactiu'es  mingling  curiously 
together.  Three  of  the  sixteen  town  gates  survive,  and  many 
old  houses,  though  few  have  preserved  traces  of  the  frescoes 
which  formerly  adorned  their  external  walls.  The  chief  anaent 
building  in  the  town  is  the  MUnsier  (now  Protestant)  of  All 
Saints,  formerly  a  Benedictine  monastery.  It  was  consecrated 
in  X052,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  *'  sternest  and  plainest 
Romanesque,  finished  with  a  single  side  tower  near  the  east 
end,  that  is  architecturally  connected  both  with  Italian  cam- 
paniles and  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  towers  of  England" 
(E.  A.  Freeman).  Close  to  it  is  deposited  the  famous  X5th- 
centuxy  bell  that  suggested  Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell  and 
the  opening  of  Longfellow's  Golden  Legend,  The  castle  of 
Unnoth,  above  the  town,  dates  in  its  present  form  from  the 
second  half  of  the  i6th  century.  It  has  enormously  thick 
casemates  and  a  tower,  the  platform  of  which  (now  used  as  a 
restaurant)  is  reached  by  a  spiral  ascent.  The  museum  contains 
antiquarian  and  natural  history  collections,  as  well  as  the  town 
library,  which  possesses  the  MSS.  and  books  of  the  Swiss  historian 
J.  von  Miiller  {q.v.),  A  monument  to  his  memory  is  on  the 
promenade  of  the  FSsenstaub,  west  of  the  town.  Opposite  is 
a  building  constracted  in  1864  by  a  citizen  (G.  C.  im  Thum)  who 
had  made  his  fortune  in  London.  It  is  named  after  him  the 
Imthumeum,  and  houses  a  theatre,  a.  picture  gallery,  concert 
rooms  and  the  school  of  music.  There  dre  a  number  of  factories 
in  the  town,  while  at  Neuhausen,  its  suburb,  are  aluminium 
works,  railway  rolling  stock  works  and  a  manufactory  of  playing 
cards  and  railway  tickets.  Industrial  development  has  been 
furthered  by  the  hydraulic  works  for  the  utilization  of  the  forces 
in  the  Rhine;  founded  1863-1866  by  H.  Moiser  (1805-1874), 
a  wealthy  citizen,  these  are  now  the  property  of  the  town  and 
since  1900  are  worked  by  electricity.  In  1900  the  town  had 
15,275  inhabitants  (14,684  German^peaking),  while  there  were 
XI,  144  Protestants,  4085  Roman  Catholics  and  21  Jews. 

He  spot  is  first  mentioned  in  1045,  "  Villa  Scafhusun,"  while 
in  1050  we  hear  of  the  "  ford  "  there  across  the  Rhine.  Hence 
it  is  probable  that  the  name  is  really  derived  from  scapka^  a 
skiff,  as  here  goods  coming  from  Constance  were  disembarked 
in  consequence  of  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  a  little  below.  Some 
writers,  however;  prefer  the  derivation  from  Sckaf  (a  sheep), 
as  a  ram  (now  a  sheep)  formed  the  ancient  arms  of  the  town, 
derived  from  those  of  its  founders,  the  counts  of  Nellenbuig. 
About  X050  those  counts  founded  here  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  All  Saints,  which  henceforth  became  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Perhaps  as  early  as  Z190,  certainly  in  1208,  it  was  an  imperial 
free  city,  while  the  first  seal  dates  from  1253.  The  powers  of  the 
abbot  were  gradually  limited  and  in  1277  the  emperor  Rudolf 
gave  the  town  a  charter  of  liberties.  It  ran  considerable  risk 
of  becoming  a  part  of  the  private  estates  of  the  Habsburgs, 
as  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  pledged  it  in  1330  to  that 
family,  which  held  it  till  Duke  Frederick  with  Empty  Pockets 
was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  in  14x5,  its  freedom 
being  finally  purchased  in  14x8,  while  from  14x1  the  trade  gilds 
ruled  the  town.  But  it  was  much  harassed  by  the  neighbouring 
Austrian  nobles,  so  that  in  1454  it  made  an  alliance  with  six 
of  the  Swiss  confederates  (Uri  and  Unterwalden  coming  in  in 
1479)1  hy  whom  it  was  received  as  an  "  ally,"  being  finally 
admitted  a  full  member  in  X50X.  The  Reformation  was  adopted 
in  1524,  finally  in  1529.  The  town  suffered  much  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  from  the  passage  of  Swedish  and  Bavarian  troops. 
It  was  not  till  the  early  19th  century  that  the  arrested  industrial 
development  of  the  town  took  a  fr^  start. 

AuTROiUTTBS. — ^F.  L.  Baumann,  Das  Kloster  AUerkeUiten  in 
Schaffhausen  (vol.iii.of  the  "  QucUcn  z.  Sch  weizer  Geschichte  ")  (Basel, 
x88i);  Betttage  %.  vaierldndisch.  CeschickU  (5  parts,  1863-1884); 


E.  Im-Thum.  Der  Kanton  Schaffhausen  (St  Gall  and  Bern, 
1840);  A.  Pfaif,  Das  Staatsrechi  d.  alien  Eidgenossensckaft  (Schaff- 
hauaen,  1870)  (pp.  80-97  contain  a  history  of  Schaffhausen).  fa 
1901  there  appearca  at  Schaffhausen  two  elaborate  historical 
"  Festachriften, '  one  (or  the  canton  and  one  for  the  town,  while  in 
1906-1907  there  were  |>ubii8hed  at  Schaffhausen  two  pa^  (from 
987  to  1530)  of  an  official  Urkundenregister  fur  den  Kanton  Sckaff- 
hausen,  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

SCH&PFLE,  ALBERT  EBBRHARD  FRIEDRICH  (183X-T903), 

German  statesman  and  political  economist,  was  bora  at  NOrtingen 

in  WOrttemberg  on  the  24th  of  Febraary  183X,  and  in  X848 

became  a  student  at  the  university  of  Tubingen.    From  1850 

to  x86o  he  was  attached  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  SckwSbisckg 

Merkur  in  Stuttgart,  and  in  the  latter  year  accepted  a  call  to 

the  chair  of  political  economy  at  Tubingen.    From  X862  to 

X864  Schftflie  was  a  member  of  the  WUrttemberg  diet,  and  in 

x868  he  received  a  mandate  to  the  German  ZoUpariamenL    This 

year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  political  science  at  the 

university  of  Vienna,  and  in  187X  he  entered  the  cabinet  of 

Karl  Siegmund  Graf  von  Hohenwart  as  minister  of  commerce  for 

Austria.    But  the  government  fell  in  the  same  year,  and  Sch&ffle 

withdrew  to  Stuttgart,  whero  he  took  up  his  residence,  devoting 

himself  entirely  to  literary  work.    He  died  at  Stuttgart  on  the 

a5th  of  December  1903.    Among  his  numerous  writings  must 

be   mentioned   Das  GesettschafUiche  System  der  tnenscUickesi 

Wirthsckaft  (new  ed.,  X873);  Die  Nationaldkonomische  Theorie 

der  ausschliessenden  AbsatzverkdUnisse  (1867);  Bau  und  Ldben 

des  socialen  Kdrpers  (2nd  ed.   1896);  Ein   Votum  gegen  den 

neuesten  ZolUarif  (Tubingen,  X90X) ;  Die  agrariscke  Cefakr  (Beriizi, 

X902);  GesammeUe  Aufsdtze  (X885-X887).    From  1892  to  1901 

SchJLffle  was  the  sole  editor  of  the  Zeitsckri/t  JUr  die  gesamU 

Staatstrissensckaft. 

See  Bicrmann,  SckdffU  und  der  Agrarismus  (Bonn,  1902)  and  his 
autobiography,  Aus  meinem  Leben  (Beriin,  1905). 

SCHALCKEN,  GODFRIED  (1643-1706),  Dutch  genre  and 
portrait  painter,  was  bom  at  Dort  in  1643,  and  studied  under 
Hoogstraten,  and  afterwards  imder  Gerhard  Douw,  whose 
works  his  earlier  genre-pictures  very  closely  resemble.  He 
visited  England  and  painted  several  portraits,  of  which  the 
half-length  of  William  III.,  now  in  the  Museum,  Amsterdam, 
is  a  good  example.  In  this  work  he  shows  an  effect  of  candle- 
light, which  he  also  introduced — ^frequently  with  fine  effect- 
in  many  of  his  subject-pictures.  These  may  be  studied  in  the 
collections  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Louvre,  Vienna  and 
Dresden.  His  Scriptural  subjects  are  of  very  indifferent  merit. 
He  died  at  The  Hague  in  X706. 

SCHALL,  JOHANN  ADAK  VON  (X591-1666),  Jesuit  missionary 
in  China,  bom  of  noble  parents  in  Cologne.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  joined  the  Sodety  of  Jesus,  and  in  x  6  28  went  out  to  China. 
Apart  from  successful  missionary  work,  he  became  the  trasted 
counsellor  of  the  emperor,  was  created  a  mandarin,  and  held  an 
important  post  in  connexion  with  the  mathematical  schooL 
His  petition  enabled  him  to  procure  from  the  emperor  permission 
for  the  Jesuits  to  build  churches  and  to  preach  throughout  the 
country.  Proselytes  to  the  number  of  xoo,ooo  arte  said  to  have 
been  obtained  within  fourteen  years.  The  emperor,  however, 
died  in  1661,  and  Schall's  circumstances  at  once  changed.  He 
'was  imprisoned  and  condemned  to  death.  The  sentence  was  not 
carried  out,  but  he  died  after  his  release  owing  to  the  privations 
he  had  endured.  A  collection  of  his  MS.  remains  was  deposited 
in  the  Vatican  Library. 

SCHANDAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  valley  of  the  Kimitsch.  It  is  4  m.  from  the  Bohemian 
frontier,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Dresden  on  the  railway  to  Bodenbach, 
and  has  a  branch  to  Niedemcukirch,  which  is  carried  from  the 
railway  station  lying  on  the  right  bank  across  the  Elbe  by  an 
iron  bridge.  Pop.  (1905)  3373.  Schandau  has  an  Evangelical 
parish  church,  a  hydropathic  establishment  and  a  school  of 
river  navigation.  The  position  of  Schandau  in  the  heart  of  the 
romantic  "  Saxon  Switzerland  "  has  made  it  a  place  of  importance, 
and  thousands  of  tourists  make  it  their  headquarters  in  summer. 
For  their  accommodation  numerous  hotels  and  villas  have  bees 
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occted.    The  ch2e£  nuurafiactum  of  the  town  an  aitificul 
flowexs  and  furniture. 

See  Schifer,  PHiknr  dunk  Sdutndau  tmi  mitg  Umgebtmg  (Diesden, 
1907). 

SCHANDORPH     [or     SkamdrupI     80PHUS      CHRISTIAN 

FREDERICK  (1836-1901),  Danish  poet  and  novelist,  was  bom 

at  Ringsted  in  Zealand  on  the  8th  of.  May  1836.    In  1855  he 

entered  the  university  of  Copenhagen.    In  1862  he  published 

his  first  volume  of  poetry,  written  in  the  romantic  style  and 

giving  little  indication  of  the  ultimate  direction  that  his  talent 

was  to  take.    Other  books  followed,  but  his  gifts  first  found 

fttU  ejqpression  in  a  volume  of  rustic  tales  entitled  Fra  Provinsen 

(1876),  in  which  he  described  provincial  character  and  life  with 

much  frankness  of  detail  and  a  great  deal  of  wit.    In  1878 

his  novel,  Uden  Midtpunkt  ("  Without  a  Centre  **),  recast  later  in 

dramatic  form,  attracted  great  attention  by  its  exposure  of 

contempwary  failings.    Among  the  more  famous  of  his  later 

novels  are:  Tkatnas  Pros'  Historic  (a  vols.,  i88x),  Del  gamle 

ApoOuk  C  The  Old  Apothecary  ")  (1855)  and  ndga{vyx>)\  but 

his  most  characteristic  work  is  to  b»found  in  his  various  volumes 

of  short  sketches.  He  published  his  own  RuoUections  (Opievelser) 

in  1889.    He  died  after  a  long  illness  at  Frederiksberg  on  New 

Year's  Day  1901. 

See  an  article  by  V.  M6Uer  in  C.  F.  Bricka's  Dansk  Biogmfisk 
Ltxikem  (vpl.  xv.,  1901). 

"^  SCHARF,  SIR  GEORGE  (i8a(>-i89s),  British  art  critic,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  i6th  of  December  i8ao,  the  son  of  George 
Scfaarf,  a  Bavarian  miniature  painter  who  settled  in  England  in 
1816  and  died  in  x86a  He  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  X840  he  accompanied  Sir  Charles  Fellows  to  Ajia 
Minor,  and  in  1843  acted  as  draughtsman  to  a  government 
eiqiedition  to  the  same  country.  After  his  return  he  devoted 
himself  with  great  industry  and  success  to  the  illustration  of 
'HxMks  rdating  to  art  and  antiquity,  of  which  the  best  known 
are  Macaulay's  Lays  of  AncierU  Rome  (1847);  Milman's  Horace, 
(1849);  Kugler's  Handbook  of  Italian  Painting  (1851);  and  Dr 
SmiUi's  cla^'ral  dictionaries.  He  also  engaged  largely  in  lecturing 
and  teaching,  and  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Greek,  Roman 
and  Pompeian  courts  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  He  act^  as  art 
secretary  to  the  great  Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  of 
1857,  and  in  that  year  was  appointed  secretary  and  director 
to  the  ne^y  founded  National  Portrait  Gallery.  The  remainder 
of  hi»  lif e  was  given  to  the  care  of  that  institution.  Scharf 
acquired  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  all  matters  relating  to 
historic  portraiture,  and  was  the  author  of  many  leamed  essays 
on  the  subject.  In  1885,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
Portrait  GaiXlery,  he  was  made  C.B.,  and  on  his  resignation, 
eariy  in  1895,  K.C.B.  and  a  trustee  of  the  Gallery.  He  died  on 
the  19th  of  April  of  the  same  year. 

SCHARNHORST,  GERHARD  JOHANN  DAVID  VON  (1755- 
1813),  Prussian  general,  was  bom  at  Bordenau  near  Hanover, 
of  a  farmer  stock,  on  the  i  sth  of  November  x  7  55.  He  succeeded 
in  educating  himself  and  in  securing  admission  to  the  military 
academy  of  Wilhelmstein,  and  in  1778  received  a  commission 
in  the  Hanoverian  service.  He  employed  the  intervals  of 
regimental  duty  in  further  self-education  and  literary  work.  In 
1783  he  was  transferred  to  the  artillery  and  appointed  to  the 
new  artillery  schod  in  Hanover.  He  had  abready  founded  a 
militaxy  jotunal  which  under  various  names  endured  till  X805, 
and  in  1788  he  designed,  and  in  part  published,  a  Handhuck 
fUr  Qffners  in  den  anwendbaren  TkeUen  der  Kriegswissensckaften. 
He  also  published  in  1792  his  MilitUriscke  Tasckenbuck  filr  den 
Cdtrauck  im  Pdde.  The  income  he  derived  from  his  writings 
was  his  chief  means  of  support,  for  he  was  still  a  lieutenant,  and 
thoufl^  the  farm  of  Bordenau  produced  a  small  sum  annually 
he  had  a  wife  (Clara  Schmalx,  sister  of  Theodor  Schmalz,  first 
director  of  Berlin  University)  and  family  to  maintain.  His 
first  campaign  was  that  of  1793  in  the  Netherlands,  in  which  he 
served  undo'  the  duke  of  York  with  distinction.  In  1794  he 
took  part  in  the  defence  of  Menin  and  commemorated  the 
esc^>e  of  the  garrison  in  his  Vertkeidigungder  Stadt  Menin 
(^anover,  i8Q3),which,  next  to  his  paper  Die  Ursacken  des  CliUks 


der  Pramosem  im  PetotnUonskfieg,  is  his  best-known  work. 
3hortly  after  this  he  was  promoted  major  and  employed  on 
the  stall  of  the  Hanoverian  contingent. 

In  X795,  after  the  peace  of  Basel,  he  letumed  to  Hanover. 
He  was  by  now  so  well  known  to  the  armies  of  the  various  allied 
states  that  from  several  of  them  he  received  invitations  to 
transfer  his  services.  This  in  the  end  led  to  his  gmgnging  himself 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  gave  him  a  patent  of  nobility,  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  a  pay  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  that  he  had  received  in  Hanover  (1801).  He  was  employed, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  important  instructional  work  at 
the  War  Academy  of  Berlin,  he  had  Chiusewitz  (q.v.)  as  one  of 
his  pupils,  and  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Berlin  Military  Society. 
In  the  mobilizations  and  precautionary  measures  that  marked. 
'  the  years  1804  and  1805,  and  in  the  war  of  1806  that  was  the 
natural  consequence,  Sdbiamhorst  was  chief  of  the  general  8ta£f 
(lieutenant-quartermaster)  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  received 
a  slight  wound  at  Auerstftdt  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
stem  resolution  during  the  retreat  of  the  Prussian  army.  He 
attached  himself  to  BlOcher  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disastrous 
campaign,  was  taken  prisoner  with  him  at  the  capitulation  of 
Ratkau,  and,  being  shortly  exchanged,  bore  a  prominent  and 
almost  decisive  part  in  the  leading  of  L'Estocq's  Prussian  corps 
which  served  with  the  Russians.  For  his  services  at  Eylau, 
he  received  the  ordef  pour  le  mtrite. 

It  was  now  evident  that  Schamhorst  was  more  than  a  brilliant 
sta£F  officer.  Educated  in  the  traditions  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  he  had  by  degrees,  as  his  experience  widened,  divested  his 
mind  of  antiquated  forms  of  war,  and  it  had  been  borne  in  upon 
him  that  a  "  national "  army  and  a  policy  of  fighting  decisive 
battles  alone  reqwnded  to  the  political  and  strategical  situation 
created  by  the  French  Revolution.  Tlie  steps  by  which  he  con- 
verted the  professional  long-service  army  of  Prussia,  wrecked  at 
Jena,  into  the  national  army  as  we  know  it  to-day,  based  on 
universal  service,  were  slow  and  laboured.  Be  was  promoted 
major-general  a  few  days  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  placed  as 
the  head  of  a  reform  commission,  to  whidi  were  appointed  the 
best  of  the  younger  officers  such  as  Gneisenau,  Grolman  and 
Boyen.  Stein  himself  became  a  member  of  the  commission  and 
secured  Schamhorst  free  access  to  the  king  by  causing  him  to 
be  appointed  aide-de-camp-general.  But  Napoleon's  suspicions 
were  quickly  aroused,  and  the  king  had  repeatedly  to  suspend 
or  to  cancel  the  reforms  recommended.  In  1809  the  war  between 
France  and  Austria  roused  premature  hopes  in  the  patriots'  party, 
which  the  conqueror  did  not  fail  to  note.  By  dlKct  application 
to  Napoleon,  Schamhorst  evaded  the  decree  of  the  26th  of 
September  x8io,  whereby  all  foreigners  were  to  leave  the  Prussian 
service  forthwith,  but  when  in  i8ix-i8x2  Prussia  was  forced  into 
an  alliance  with  France  against  Russia  and  despatched  an 
auxiliary  army  to  serve  under  Napoleon's  orders,  Schamhorst 
left  Berlin  on  imlimited  leave  of  absence.  In  retirement  he 
wrote  and  published  a  work  on  firearms,  Vber  die  Wirkung  des 
Peuergewekrs  (18x3).  But  the  retreat  from  Moscow  at  last 
sounded  the  call  to  arms  for  the  new  national  army  of  Prussia. 
Schamhorst  was  recalled  to  the  king's  headquarters,  and  after 
refusing  a  higher  post  was  made  chief  of  sta£f  to  BlUcher,  in 
whose  vigour,  energy  and  influence  with  the  young  soldiers  he 
had  complete  confidence.  The  first  battle  Ltttzen  or  Gross- 
G(}rschen  was  a  defeat,  but  a  very  different  defeat  from  those 
which  Napoleon  had  hitherto  beoi  accustomed  to  inflict.  In 
it  Schamhorst  received  a  wound  in  the  foot,  not  in  itself  grave, 
but  soon  made  mortal  by  the  fatigues  of  the  retreat  to  Dresden, 
and  he  succumbed  to  it  on  the  8th  of  Jime  at  Prague,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  to  n^otiate  with  Schwarzenberg  and  Radetzky 
for  the  armed  intervention  of  Austria.  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Ueutenant-general. 
Frederick  William  III.  erected  a  statue  in  memory  of  him,  by 
Ranch,  in  Berlin. 

See  C.  von  Clausewitz.  Vher  das  Xeften  «md  den  Charakter  des 
General  v.  Schamhorst',  H.  v.  Boyen,  Beitrdge  sur  Kenntnis  des 
General  v.  Scharnkorstx  Uvea  by  Schweder  (Berlin.  1865),  Klippel 
(Leipzig.  1869)-.  M.  Lehmann  (Ldpngi  x886-x888,  an  important 
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work  in  two  volumes);  also  Max  Jihiu.  Cuck.  der  Krietswissm- 
ukafUn,  iii.  21M;  Weiae,  Sekamkofst  tmd  die  DwchfUkrung 
der  aUgemeinen  Wehrpfticht  (1892):  A.  von  HoUeben,  Der  FtQk- 
jahrsfdoMugt  k8ij  (1905);  and  F.  N.  Maude,  7%e  Leipng  Campaign 
(1908). 

SCHAUHBURO-UPPB,  a  principality  forming  part  of  the 
German  Empire,  consisting  of  the  western  half  of  the  old  ooontahip 
of  Schaumburg,  and  surrounded  by  Westphalia,  Hanover  and  the 
Prussian  part  of  Schaumburg.  Area,  131  sq.  m.  Its  northern 
extremity  is  occupied  by  a  lake  named  the  Steinhuder  Meer.  The 
southern  part  is  hilly  (Wesergebirge),  bnt  thie  remainder  consists 
of  a  fertile  plain.  Besides  husbandry,  the  inhabitants  practise 
yam-spinning  and  linen-weaving,  and  the  coal-mines  of  the 
Bttckeberg,  on  the  south-eastern  border,  are  very  productive. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  population  (in  1905, 44f993)»  ^^  Lutherans. 
The  capital  is  BUckeburg,  and  Stldthagen  is  the  only  other  town. 
Under  the  constitution  of  1868  there  is  a  legislative  diet  of  15 
members,  xo  elected  by  the  towns  and  rural  ^tricts  and  i  each 
by  the  nobility,  clergy  and  educated  classes,  the  remaining  2 
nominated  by  the  prince.  Schaumbuxg-Lippe  sends  one  member  to 
the  Bundesrat  (fedo^  council)  and  one  deputy  to  the  rdchstag. 
The  annual  revenue- and  expenditure  amount  each  to  about 
£41,000.  'The  public  debt  is  about  £23|Ooo. 

SCHEDULE,  originally  a  written  strip  or  leaf  of  paper  or 
parchment,  a  label  or  ticket,  especially  when  attached  to  another 
document,  as  explaining  or  adding  to  its  'ontents,  hence  any 
additional  detailed  statement  such  as  cannot  conveniently 
be  embodied  in  the  main  statement.  The  word  occurs  first 
(14th  century)  as  cedvle^  or  seduUf  representing  the  Fr.  cedide 
(mod.  ctdule,  cf.  Ital.  cedcia,  Gcr.  Ze«rf,  &c.),  which  is  derived 
from  Late  Lat.  scedula  or  schedula,  dim.  of  sceda^  a  written  strip 
of  parchment  (late  Gr.  ffx^)>  probably  from  scindere,  to  cleave, 
cf .  scindalaj  a  shin^e.  The  original  pronunciation  in  English  was 
sedule,  the  modem  pronunciation  is  shedvle]  American  usage 
has  gone  back  to  the  original  Latin  or  Greek,  and  adopts 
skedule. 

SCHEELE,  KARL  WILHELM  {iU»-i7^)t  Swedish  chemist, 
was  bora  at  Stralsund,  the  capital  of  Pomcrania,  which  then 
belonged  to  Sweden,  on  the  Z9th  of  December  1742.  He  was 
apprenticed  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  an  apothecary  in  Gothen- 
burg, with  whom  he  stayed  for  eight  years.  His  spare  time  and 
great  part  of  his  nights  were  devoted  to  the  experimental  ex- 
amination of  the  different  bodies  which  he  dealt  with,  and  the 
study  of  the  standard  works  on  chemistry.  He  thus  acquired 
a  large  store  of  knowledge  and  great  practiad  skill  and  manipula- 
tive dexterity.  In  1765  he  removed  to  Malmd,  and  in  1768  to 
Stockholm.  While  there  he  wrote  an  accoimt  of  his  experiments 
with  cream  of  tartar,  from  which  he  had  isolated  tartaric  add,  and 
sent  it  to  T.  O.  Bergman,  the  leading  chemist  in  Sweden.  Berg- 
man somehow  neglected  it,  and  this  caused  for  a  time  a  reluctance 
on  Scheele's  part  to  become  acquainted  with  that  savant,  but 
the  paper,  through  the  instmmentality  of  Anders  Johann 
Retzius  (i 742-1821),  was  ultimately  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockhohn.  He  left  Stockholm  in  1770 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Upsala,  where  through  the  agency 
of  Johann  Gottlieb  Gahn  (1745-1818),  assessor  of  mines  at  Fahlun, 
he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Bergman.  A  friendship, 
of  mutual  advantage,  soon  sprang  up  between  the  two  men,  and 
it  has  been  said  that  Scheele  was  Bergman's  greatest  discovery. 
In  I77S,  the  year  in  which  he  was  elected  into  the  Stockholm 
Academy  of  Sciences,  he  left  Stockholm  for  Kdping,  a  small 
place  on  Lake  Malar,  where  he  becam?  provisor  and  subsequently 
proprietor  of  a  pharmacy.  The  business,  however,  was  not  what 
he  had  been  led  to  expect,  and  it  took  him  several  years  to  put  it 
on  a  soimd  footing.  Yet  in  spite  of  his  business  cares  he  found 
time  for  an  extraordinary  amount  of  original  research,  and  every 
year  he  published  two  or  three  papers,  most  of  which  contained 
some  discovery  or  observation  of  importance.  His  unremitting 
work,  it  is  said,  especially  at  night,  exposing  him  to  cold  and 
draughts,  induced  a  rheumatic  atuck  which  brought  about  his 
death.  He  had  intended,  as  soon  as  his  drcumsunces  permitted 
him,  to  many  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  but  his  illness 


increased  so  rapidly  that  it  was  only  on  his  death-bed,  on  the  X9th 
of  May  1786,  that  he  carried  out  his  design.  Two  days  later  he 
died,  leaving  his  wife  what  property  he  had  acquired. 

Scheele's  power  as  an  experimental  investigator  has  sddom  if 
ever  been  surpassed,  and  his  accuracy  is  most  remarkable  when 
his  primitive  apparatus,  his  want  of  assistance,  his  i^ce  of 
residence,  and  tht  undeveloped  state  of  chemical  and  physical 
sdence  in  his  time,  are  all  taken  into  account.  Research  was 
at  once  his  occupation  and  his  relaxation,  and  his  natural  endow- 
ments were  cultivated  by  unceasing  practice  and  unwearied 
attention.  Study  of  his  original  papers  shows  that  his  dis- 
coveries Were  not  made  at  haphazard,  but  were  the  outcome 
of  experiments  carefully  planned  to  verify  inferences  already 
dnwn,  and  successfully  designed  to  settle  the  point  at  issue  in  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  manner.  He  left  nothing  in  doubt  if 
experiment  would  dedde  it,  and  he  evidently  did  not  consider 
that  he  had  fully  investigated  any  compound  until  he  could  both 
unmake  and  remake  it.  His  record  as  a  discoverer  of  new  sub- 
stances is  probably  unequalled.  The'  analysis  of  manganese' 
dioxide  in  1774  led  him  to  the  disoovoy  of  chlorine  and  baryta; 
to  the  description  of  various  salts  of  manganese  itself,  induding  the 
manganates  and  permanganates,  and  to  the  explanation  of  its 
action  in  colouringand  decolourizing  glass.  In  1775  he  investigated 
arsenic  add  and  its  reactions,  discovering  aiseniuretted  hydrogen 
and  "  Scheele's  green  "  (copper  arsenite),  a  procen  for  preparing 
which  on  a  large  scale  he  published  in  1778.  Papers  published 
in  1776  were  concerned  with  quartz,  alum  and  clay  and  with  the 
analysb  of  cckulus  vesicae  from  which  for  the  first  time  he  obtained 
uric  add.  In  x  778  he  proposed  a  new  method  of  making  calomel 
and  powder  of  algaroth,  and  he  got  molybdic  add  from  mineral 
fiuiyhdaena  nitens  which  he  carefully  distinguished  from  ordinary 
molybdena  (plumbago  or  black  lead  of  commerce).  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  showed  that  plumbago  consists  essentially  of  carbon, 
and  he  published  a  record  of  estimations  of  the  proportions  of 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  which  he  had  carried  on  daily  during 
the  whole  of  1778 — three  years  before  Cavendish.  In  1780  he 
proved  that  the  addity  of  sour  milk  is  due  to  what  was  after- 
wards called  lactic  add;  and  by  boiling  mUk  sugar  with  nitric 
add  he  obtained  mudc  add.  His  next  discovery,  in  X78X,  was 
the  composition  of  the  mineral  tungsten,  since  called  scheelite 
(caldum  tungstate),  from  which  he  obtained  tungstic  add. 
In  1782  he  published  some  experiments  on  the  formation  of  ether, 
and  in  1783  examined  the  properties  of  glyceiine,  which  he  had 
discovered  seven  3rears  before.  About  the  same  time  he  showed 
by  a  wonderful  series  of  experiments  that  the  colouring  matter 
of  Pnmian  blue  could  iK>t  be  produced  without  the  presence 
of  a  substance  of  the  nature  of  an  add,  to  which  the  name  of 
prussic  add  was  ultimatdy  given;  and  he  described  the  com- 
position, properties  and  compounds  of  this  body,  and  even 
ascertained  its  smdl  and  taste,  quite  unaware  of  its  poisonous 
character.  In  the  last  years  of  Us  life  he  returned  to  the  vegetable 
adds,  and  investigated  dtric,  malic,  oxalic  and  gallic  adds.  His 
only  book,  on  Air  and  Fire,  was  published  in  1777,  but  was 
written  some  years  before.  The  manuscript  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  printers  in  1775,  and  most  of  the  experimental  work  for 
it  was  done  before  X773.  Although  it  starts  from  the  erroneous 
basis  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  it  contains  much  matter  of  per- 
manent value.  Chie  of  the  chief  observations  recorded  in  it  is  that 
the  atmosphere  is  composed  of  two  gases — one  which  supports 
combustion  and  the  other  which  prevents  it.  The  former, 
"  fire-air,"  or  oxygen,  he  prepared  from  "  add  of  nitre,"  from 
saltpetre,  from  black  oxide  of  manganese,  from  oxide  of  mercury 
and  other  substances,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he 
obtained  it  independently  a  considerable  time  before  Priestley. 
Inddentally  in  X777  Scheele  prepared  sulphuretted  h3rdrogen, 
and  noted  the  chemical  action  of  light  on  silver  compounds  and 

other  substances. 

A  list  of  Scheele's  papefs  is  given  in  PonendoriTs  Biograpkisch' 
Ifterarisckes  HandwMerbtick  (Leipzig,  1863).  They  were  collected 
and  publuhed  in  French  as  Uhnoires  de  chymie  (Parts,  1785-1 788): 
in  English  as  Chemical  Essays,  by  Thomas  Beddoes  (London,  1786): 
in  Latin  as  Opuuula^  translated  by  Sch&fer,  edited  by  Hebenstreit 
CLeipzag.  1788-1789);  and  in  German  as  Simmtlicke  Werke,  edited 
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by  Hermbstadt  (Berlin,  i793)*  The  tceattae  on  Air  and  Ftf« appeared 
In  German.  Leipag  ami  Upaala  in  1777,  and  again  in  1782;  in 
English,  by  J.  R.  Forster  (London,  1780);  and  in  French,  by 
Dietrich  (Pans,  1781). 

SCHSSUTB,  a  mineral  consisting  of  caldam  tnngstate, 
CaWOf.  It  was  early  known  as  "tungsten"  (meaning  in 
Swedish,  "  heavy  stone  "),  and  is  the  mineral  in  which  K.  W. 
Schede  discovered  tungsUc  add,  hence  the  name  schedite. 
Wdl-developed  crystals  are  not  infrequent;  they  usually  have 
the  form  of  acute  tetragonal  bip3rramids  (P  in  fig.);  sometimes 
other  pyramid-faces  are  present,  And  these  {g  and  n)  being 

devebped  on  only  one  side  of  P  indicate 
the  paraEd-faoed  hemihedrism  of  the 
crystals.  Compact  and  granular  masses 
also  occur.  The  colour  is  usually  yellowish 
white  or  brownish,  the  crystals  sometimes 
transparent  to  translucent;  the  lustre 
vitreous  to  adamantine.  The  hardness  is 
4I,  the  specific  gravity  d'a  Molybdenum 
is  usually  present,  replacing  an  equivalent 
amount  of  tungsten;  and  in  a  green 
variety  known  as  "  cupio-scheelite  "  part 
of  the  caldum  is  replaced  by  copper. 

Scheelite  usually  occurs  with  topaz, 
fluor,  apatite,  wolframite,  &c.,  in  tin- 
bearing  veins;  and  is  sometimes  found  in 
sssodation  with  gold.  Fine  crystals  have  been  obtained  from 
Caldbeck  Fells  in  Cumberland,  Zinnwald  and  Elbogen  in  Bohemia , 
Guttannen  in  Switzeriand,  the  Riesengebirge  in  Silesia,  Dragoon 
Mountains  inArizona  and  elsewhere.  At  Trumbull  in  Connecticut 
and  Kimpu-san  in  Japan  large  crystals  of  scheelite  completdy 
altered  to  wolframite  have  been  found:  those  from  Japan  have 

been  called  "  reinite." 

SCHEBKAKBRS,  PETER  (1691-1770),  Flemish  sculptor,  was' 
bom  m  Antwerp,  and  learnt  his  art  from  his  father  and  from 
Delvamc  After  visiting  Denmark  and  walking  thence  to  Rome 
for  purposes  of  study,  he  returned  on  foot  to  the  port  of  embarca- 
tion  for  England,  but  stayed  in  London  but  a  short  while. 
From  1728  to  1735  he  again  sojourned  in  Rome  and  then  settled  in 
En^and,  where  he  remained  from  1735  to  1770,  returning  in 
the  latter  year  to  his  native  dty  where  he  died  a  few  months 
afterwards.  He  worked  for  a  time  with  Francis  Bird,  the  pupil 
of  Giinling  Gibbons.  Fifteen  of  his  works — monuments,  figures 
and  bustsr— are  in  Westminster  Abbey,  two  executed  in  coUabo- 
ration  with  his  master  Ddvaux:  the  "Huf^  Chambcrlcn" 
(d.  1738,  and  therefore  perhaps  produced  during  his  first  visit  to 
London)  and  "  Catherine,  duchess  of  Buckinghamshire."  He  is 
best,  though  not  most  creditably,  known  to  fame  by  his  monu- 
ment to  Shakespeare  (1740),  but  as  this  work  was  designed  by 
Kent  the  bkme  for  the  errors  of  taste  therein  displayed  must 
not  be  laid  to  Scheemakers'  account.  In  addition  to  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  monuments  to  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Wager,  Vice-Admiral  Watson,  Lieut.-General  Percy  Kirk, 
George  Lord  Viscount  Howe,  (jeneral  Monck,  and  Sir  Henry 
Bdasye^  His  busts  of  John  Dryden  (1720)  and  Dr  Richard 
Mead  (z754)>  dso  in  the  Abbey,  are  among  the  best  of 
his  smaller  works.  The  most  important  of  his  monuments 
elsewhere,  as  mentioned  by  Walpole,  are  those  to  the  ist  and 
and  dukes  of  Ancaster  at  Edenham,  Lincolnshire;  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke  at  Wimpole,  Cambridgeshire;  the  duke 
of  Kent,  his  wives  and  daughters,  at  Fletton,  Bedfordshire; 
the  earl  of  Shelbume,  at  Wycombe,  Bucks;  and  the  figure  on 
the  sarcophagus  to  Montague  Sherrard  Drake,  at  Amersham. 
Althou^  less  esteemed  as  an  artist  than  Rysbrack  and  Roubillac, 
Scheemakers  was  a  very  popular  and  widely-employed  sculptor 
in  his  day,  whose  influence  was  considerable;  he  was  the  master 
of  Ndlekens,  and  left  a  son,  Thomas  Scheemakers,  who  produced 
a  considerable  amount  of  work,  and  exhibit«l  in  the  Royal 
Academy  from  1 782-1804. 

See  Walpole's  AnecdoU$  0/  Pmniing,  vol.  3  (ed.  1876),  and 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

8CHEFER.  LEOPOLD  (1784-1862),  German  poet  and  novelist, 
was  bom  at  Muskau  in  Lower  Lusatia  on  the  joth  of  July  1784, 


and  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Bautzen.  In  18x3,  he  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  estates  of  Prince  Pdckler-Muskau  (q.v.). 
The  prince,  recognizing  the  literary  abilities  of  the  young  man, 
encouraged  his  early  poetical  efforts  and  gave^him  the  means 
to  travel  After  visiting  England,  Italy,  Greece  and  Turkey, 
Schefer  returned  in  1820  to  Muskau,  where  he  lived  in  easy 
circumstances  and  with  abundant  leisure  for  his  literary  pursuits, 
until  his  death  on  the  x6th  of  February  1862.  Schefer  wrote  a 
large  number  of  short  stories  which  appeared  in  several  series. 
NovdUn  (s  vols.,  1825-1829);  Neue  Novdkn  (4  vob.,  1831- 
Z835);  Lavabecher  (2  vols.,  1833);  Kleine  Romano  (6  vols.,  1836- 
1837).  The  historical  novel  Die  Grdfin  Ulfdd  (2  vols.,  1834), 
and  the  piquant  satire.  Die  Sib^  von  Mantua  (1852),  were 
publishedL  separately.  But  Sdiefer  is  less  known  for  his  novels 
which  are  lacking  in  plastic  power  and  creative  ima^nation, 
than  for  a  volume  of  charming  poems,  Laienhrevier  (1834-1835). 
These,  owing  to  their  warmth  of  feeling  and  fascinating  d«crip- 
Uons  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  at  once  established  his  fame  as 
a  poet.  This  vein,  in  close  imitation  of  his  friend  the  poet 
Richard  Georg  Spiller  von  Hauenschild,  known  under  th<? 
pseudonym  Max  Waldau  (1822-1855),  he  followed  in  later  years 
with  the  poems  Vigilien  (1843),  Der  WeUpriester  (1846),  and 
Hausreden  (1869).  His  Hajis  in  Hellas  (Hamburg,  1853)  and 
Koran  der  Liebe  (Hamburg,  1855)  contain  with  their  ^oWing 
descriptions  of  the  East,  orij^nal  poetry  of  a  high  order. 

A  aelection  of  Schefer's  works,  Ausgewdhlte  Werke,  in  I3  vols., 
was  published  in  1845  (2nd  ed.,  1857).  See  J.  Schmidt,  Ceschickte 
4er  aeutschen  LiUratur  im  ig.  Jahrnundert,  vol.  il.;  E.  Brenntng 
Leopold  Schefer  (1Q84) ;  and  L.  <3eiger  in  Dichier  und  Frauen  (1896). 

SCHEFFEL,  JOSEPH  VIKTOR  VON  (1826-1886),  German 
poet  and  novelist,  was  bom  at  Karlsruhe  on  the  x  6th  of  February 
X826.  His  father,  a  retired  major  in  the  Baden  army,  was  a 
dvil  engineer  and  member  of  the  commission  for  regulatixig  the 
course  of  the  Rhine;  his  mother,  nte  Josephine  Krederer,  the 
daughter  of  a  prosperous  tradesman  at  Ob^mdorf  on  the  Neckar, 
was  a  woman  of  great  intellectual  powers  and  of  a  romantic 
disposition.  Young  Scheffd  was  educated  at  the  lyceum  at 
Karlsruhe  and  afterwards  (X843-X847)  at  the  universities  of 
Munich,  Hddelberg  and  Berlin.  After  passing  the  state  examina- 
tion for  admission  to  the  judicial  service,- he  graduated  doclor 
juris  and  for  four  years  (f  84&-X852)  hdd  an  official  position  at 
Sftckingen.  Here  he  wrote  his  poem  Der  Trompeter  von  SUckingen 
{^^Si)t  &  romantic  and  humorous  tale  which  immediatdy 
gained  extraordinary  popularity.  It  has  reached  more  than 
250  editions.  Scheffd  next  undertook  a  journey  to  Italy. 
Returning  home  in  1853  he  found  his  parents  more  than  ever 
anxious  that  he  should  continue  his  legal  career.  But  in  1854, 
defective  eyesight  incapacitated  him;  he  quitted  the  government 
service  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Heidelberg,  with  the  intention 
of  preparing  himself  for  a  post  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
university.  His  studies  were,  however,  interrupted  by  eye- 
disease,  and  in  search  of  health  he  proceeded  to  Switzerland  and 
took  up  his  abode  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  elaborated  the 
plan  of  his  fannous  historical  romance  Ekkehard  (1857); 
(Eng.  trans,  by  S.  Delffs,  Leipzig,  X872).  .The  first  ideas  for 
this  work  he  got  from  the  Monumenta  Cermaniae.  It  gained 
popidarity  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Trompeter  von  SSckingen^ 
In  1 901  it  had  reached  the  X79th  editioiL  Scheffd  next  returned 
to  Hdddberg,  and  published  Gaudeamus,  Lieder  aus  dem  Engeren 
und  Weileren  (1868),  a  collection  of  joyous  and  humorous  songs j 
the  matter  for  which  is  taken  partly  from  German  legends, 
partly  from  historical  subjects.  In  these  songs  the  author 
shows  himsdf  the  light-hearted  student,  a  friend  of  wine  and 
song;  and  their  success  is  unexampled  in  German  Uterature 
and  encouraged  numerous  imitators.  For  two  years  (1857-1859) 
Scheffd  was  custodian  of  the  library  of  Prince  Egon  von  FOrsten- 
bergat  Donaueschingen,  but  giving  up  his  appointment  in  1859, 
visited  Joseph  Freiherr  von  Lassberg,  at  Meersburg  on  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  stayed  for  a  while  with  the  grand  duke 
Charles  Alexander  of  Saxe-Wdmar  at  the  Wartburg  in  Thuringia, 
then,  settling  at  Karlsruhe,  he  married  in  1864  Caroline  von 
Malzen,  and,  in  1872,  retired  to  his  Villa  Seehalde  near  RadolfzeU 
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OB  the  lover  lake  of  CDnstuice.  Od  the  occuion  o[  hii  jubilee 
(1S76),  which  was  celebrated  all  over  Germany,  he  *ai  granted 
a  patent  of  hereditaly  oobiliCy  by  the  graod  duke  of  Badeo. 
Be  died  at  Karlinihe  on  the  olh.  ol  April  iS8«, 

Uiier  va  Btitaidi  <m  QJUr^stna  Znl  (i86t}i  Jamftna,  G€- 
ukiiUi  tina  XrnuAitnri  (iBM) :  Sirtpiahm  (1870) ;  WiUtiiuam- 
Jicil  (i»go) -.DrrllaniimiSuitr  [i8S])i  and  Htmia,  tint  alu  Gt- 
KkicUi  <1S^).  Volumo  of  RtHliidlr  (1S87);  Efi$ltl*  {1891); 
and  Brirfi  (iM)  <n3«  publiihed  pottliiinuHiiIy.  Sduffel'i  Guun- 
mtlU  Ifwt^  have  been  piibluihed  in  ni  voluma  (1907).  CI.  al» 
A.  Ruhemann.  Jeiipk  Viclar  mm  Scluffil  (18S7):  C.  Zemin.  Erin- 
tunnini  an  JdkP*  KiUw  tun  Stkiffd  (1M7);  J.  PioIm.  SchrgOi 
Lehm  imi  DitUtn  I1M7);  L.  von  Robell.  ifa/tl  »J  iii«  ft™ 
{I9(ti>;  E.  Boenchel,  7.  V.  von  Sclujil  loA  Emma  H«m  (I9(i«). 

SCHEFFER,  ABT  (179J-1S5S),  French  painter  of  Dutch 
^traction,  wai  bom  at  D«t  on  the  10th  of  Fehniary  1795.  After 
the  early  death  of  hit  father,  a  poor  painter,  Aiy  wai  taken  to 
Paiia  and  placed  in  the  itudio  of  Gufrin  by  hia  mother,  a  woman 
of  great  energy  and  character.  The  moment  at  which  ScheSer 
left  GuMn  coincided  with  the  commencement  of  the  Romantic 
movement,  fie  had  little  sympathy  with  the  directiona  ^ven 
to  It  by  either  of  its  most  conspicuous  representative!,  Sigalon, 
Delacroix  or  Gcricault,  and  niade  various  tentative  eflorta — 
"Gaston  de  F<bi  "  (iSi*),  "  Suliot  Women"  (18J7)— before  be 
found  his  own  path.  Immediately  after  the  exhibition  of  the 
last-named  nork  be  turned  to.  Byron  and  Goethe,  selecting  from 
Faust  a  long  series  of  subjects  which  had  ux  extraordinary 
vogue.  Of  thtse,  we  may  mention  "  Msrgaret  at  her  Wheel "; 
."  Faust  Doubting  ";  "  Margaret  at  the  Sabbat  ";  *'  Margaret 
Leaving  Cbuieh  ";  the  "  Garden  Walk  ";  and  lastly,  perhaps  the 
niLHt  popular  of  all, "  Margaret  attheWelL"  Thetwo^M  ignous  " 
appeared  in  1836;  and  "  Fiaoeaca  da.  Rimini,"  which  is  on  the 
whole  Scheffcr's  heal  work,  beWngs  10  the  same  period.  He  now 
turned  10  religious  subjects;  "  Christus  Consolaior  "  (iSi6)  was 
followed  by  "  Chtistus  Remunerator,"  •'  The  Shepherds  Led  hy  the 
Star  "  (1837),  "  The  Magi  Laying  Down  (heir  Crowns,"  "  Christ 
in  the  Gaideo  of  Olives,"  "  Christ  bearing  his  Crou,"  "  Christ 
ImerTed"(iS4s),"Sl  Augustine  and  Monica"  (1S46), after  which 
be  ceased  to  eaUbit,  but,  shut  up  in  his  studio,  continued  to 
[soduce  much  which  was  first  seen  by  the  outer  world  after  his 
death,  which  look  place  at  Argenteuil  on  the  15th  of  June  1S5S,' 
At  the  ptsthumous  exhibition  of  his  walks  there  figured  the 
"  Sorrows  of  the  Earth,"  and  the  "  Angel  Announcing  the  Re- 
turrection,"  which  he  had  left  unhnlshed.  Amongst  his  numerous 
portraits  those  of  La  Fayette,  Bfmnger,  Lamartine  anc^  Marie- 

by  this  posthumous  exhibition,  was  further  undermined  hy  the 
sale  of  the  Palurie  Gallery,  which  contained  many  of  his  most 
celebrated  achievements;  Ilie  charm  and  facility  of  their  com- 

by  their  poor  and  earthy  colour  and  vapid  sentiment.  ScheSer, 
who  married  the  widow  of  General  Btudrand,  was  only  made 
commander  of  the  Legion  ol  Honour  in  1848— that  is,  alter 
be  had  whc^y  withdrawn  from  the  Salon.  HIi  bralhei  Henri, 
bom  at  the  Hague  on  the  17th  ot  September  179B,  wai  also  1 
fertile  painter. 

See  Vitefs  notice  (1861)  prrfiied  10  Binghiin'.  publication  ot 
works  ot  A.  Scheffer;  Etei.  Arj  Siirgir;  Sin  Grote.  Lijt  aj  A. 
SihtgCT  (1B60). 

SCRBLANDBB.  JEtM  SB  (e.  Ij85-i6js),  Seigneur  de 
Saumalenes,  French  poet,  was  bom  about  1585  near  Verdun 
ol  a  Calvinlst  family.  He  studied  at  the  univetsily  of  Paris 
and  then  jwned  Turenne's  army  in  Holland,  when  he  gained 
IS  the  author  of  a  tngcHy,  Tyr  el 
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be  represented,  with  a  Geld  between,  where  the  contexts  should 
take  place.  It  is  noteworthy  aa  an  attempt  to  Introduce  the 
liberty  of  the  Spanish  and  English  drama  bto  France,  Ibua 
antidpaling  the  romantic  revolt  of  the  loth  eentuiy.  It  haa 
been  suggested  that  ScheUndie  was  directly  acquainted  with 
Shakespearian  drama,  but  of  this  (here  is  no  direct  proof,  aJthou^ 

James  I.  Tyr  il  Sidon  is  reprinted  m  the  8Ih  volume  ot  Urn 
XncitK  Tklilri  fratitaii,  Schelandre  was  also  the  author  of  » 
Sliariidt  (1611),  mdol  La  SeflEmlleiUiTratatxdt  la  flHiltnc€ 
de  SainI  Pitm  (lAjb).  He  pursued  his  military  career  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  dying  at  Saiuaaiines  in  1^  j  from  wounds  received 
in  the  German  campaign  of  Louis  d'&xmoD,  Cardinal  de  La 
Valette. 
Sn  Ch.  Aaaelioeau,  Jan  it  &lulandrt  (Paris,  tSj4)- 
SCHELDT  (Fr.  EiauU.  Flem.  SduUt),  a  river  rning  oeax 
Calelel  in  France,  entering  Belgium  near  Blehtries  in  Hainaot, 
and  Sowing  past  TouRUJ,  Oudenarde,  Ghent  and  Tennonde 
till  it  reaches  Anlweri).  Stnae  distance  below  Antwerp,  In  front 
of  the  island  Beveland,  where  tberiver  divides  into  two  channda, 
re^wctlvely  north  and  south  of  the  island,  both  banks  beloDS 
to  Hollazid.  Of  the  two  dumnela  named,  the  southern,  which 
reaches  the  sea  at  Flushing,  is  the  more  important  and  is  used 
for  ocean  commerce.  The  Scheldt  has  a  length  of  ijo  m.,  of 
which,  hy  a  skilful  strangement  of  locks,  not  iess  than  107  m.  aro 
navigable.  The  principal  tributaries  are  [he  Lysand  the  Dender. 
By  the  Inatyof  Munstct  is  164S  the  Dutch  obtained  the  right 
ts  dose  the  Scheldt  to  navigation,  and  tb^'  dung  tenaciously 
to  it  for  over  two  centuries.  In  1839  on  the  final  dissolution  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  Holland  gave  definite  form 
to  this  right  by  fixing  the  toll,  and  by  obtaimng  the  assent  of  the 
powers  10  the  mrangement  which  fettered  the  trade  of  Antwerp.. 
In  18S3  after  long  negotiations  Belgium  bought  up  this  right — 
each  of  ihepowen  interested  in  the  trade  contributing  its  quota — 
and  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  was  then  declared  free. 

3CHELEB,  JEAN  AUQUSTB  DLBIC  (1819-1890),  Belgiaii' 
philologist,  was  bora  at  Ebnat,  SwitiaUnd,  m  tSig.  His! 
father,  a  German,  was  chaplain  to  King  Leopold  L  of  Bel^um,: 
and  Jean  Schder,  after  studying  HI  Btmn  and  Monidi,  became 
King's  librarian  and  pridessor  at  the  BruDela  Free  Unhmsiiy. 
His  investigations  in  Romance  philotogy  euned  lum  ■  wide 
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in._;j_..ij;  uncut  ifj  I'^...^^  Jr  Ftoisait  (Bruncli,  iBTO-lgla),  and 
■  monoinaph  Sur  It  lijaiir  dc  I'aptirt  MiW  Pirrrt  i  Romt  (Bcussela, 
1845).  which  wu  translated  into  German  and  English. 

8CHELUN0,  PRIEDRICH  WILHBLM  JOSEPH  TOB  (1775- 
1854).  German  philosopher,  wis  born  on  the  a7th  ot  January 
1775  at  Leonberg,  a  small  town  of  WOrtlemberg.  He  *aa 
educated  at  the  cloister  school  of  Bebenhausen,  near  TIltUDgai. 
where  his  father,  enable  Orienlalist,  was  chaplain  and  professor, 
and  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Tubingen,  which  be  w«> 
apedaJly  allowed  to  enter  when  he  was  three  years  under  the 
prescribed  age.  Among  his  (elder)  contemporaries  were  Hege) 
and  HOlderlln.  In  1793  he  graduated  in  the  philosophical  faculty. 
In  1793  he  contributed  to  Paulus's  UemtrahUim  a  p^ier  "  tJber 
Mythus,  hist'orische  Sagen,  und  Phiiosopheme  do*  lltestea 
Wdt ";  and  in  179J  bis  thesis  for  his  theological  degree  wu 
De  Uarciimt  FanUinarmm  tpiitslarum  tmendalsre.  Meanwhile 
a  much  more  important  influence  had  begun  to  operate  on  him, 
arising  out  ot  his  study  of  Kant  and  Flchte.  The  Saitm 
aj  Aentsidtnua  and  the  tracute  On  ffa  fliiliim  of  Wissn- 
xlia/lsUhe  found  in  hit  mind  most  fruitful  soU  With  character- 
istic aeal  and  impetuosity  Schelllng  had  no  sooner  grasped  the 
leading  ideas  of  Fichte's  amended  form  oi  the  critical  philosophy 
than  hepultogetherhis  Impressions  ofil  in  his  £'^^jV4f<i(i*dl 
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Form  der  PkUosopkU  Uberkaupt  ( x  794) .  There  was  nothing 
otiginal  in  the  treatment,  but  it  showed  such  power  of  appreciat- 
ing the  new  ideas  of  the  Fichtean  method  that  it  was  hailed 
with  cordial  recognition  by  Fichte  himself,  and  gave  the  author 
immediately  a  place  in  popular  estimation  as  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  existing  philosophical  writers.  The  more  elaborate  work, 
VoM  Ick  als  Prindp  der  PkUosopkU,  Oder  Uber  das  Unbedingte 
im  menscklicken  Wissen  (1795),  which,  still  remaining  within 
the  limits  of  the  Fichtean  idealism,  however,  exhibits  unmistak- 
able traces  of  a  tendency  to  give  the  Fichtean  method  a  more 
objective  application,  and  to  amalgamate  with  it  Spinoza's 
more  realistic  view  of  things. 

After  two  years  as  tutor  to  two  youths  of  noble  family,  Schdiing 
was  called  as  extraordinary  professor  of  phQosophy  to  Jena 
in  midsummer  1798.  He  had  already  contributed  articles  and 
reviews  to  the  Journal  of  Fichte  and  Niethammer,  and  had 
thrown  himself  with  aU  his  native  impetuosity  into  the  study 
ai  physical  and  medical  science.  From  1796  date  the  Brief e 
Uber  Dogmaiismtu  und  Kriticismus,  an  admirably  written 
critique  of  the  ultimate  issues  of  the  Kantian  system;  from 
1797  the  essay  entitled  Neue  Deduction  des  NalurrecklSf  which 
to  some  extent  anticipated  Fichte's  treatment  in  the  Crundlage 
des  Naturreckts,  published  in  1796,  but  not  before  Schelling's 
essay  had  been  received  by  the  editors  of  the  Journal.^  His 
studies  of  physical  science  bore  rapid  fruit  in  the  Ideen  su  einer 
Fkilosopkie  der  Nalur  (1797),  and  the  treatise  Yon  der  WeUseeie 

(1798). 

The  philosophical  renown  of  Jena  reached  its  culminating 
point  during  the  years  (1798-1803)  of  Schelling's  residence 
there.  His  intellectual  sympathies  united  him  doady  with 
some  of  the  most  active  literary  tendencies  of  the  time.  With 
Goethe,  who  viewed  with  interest  and  appreciation  the  poetical 
fashioir  of  treating  fact  characteristic  of  the  NaturpkUosopkie, 
he  continued  on  excellent  terms,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  was 
repelled  by  Schiller's  lesA  expansive  disposition,  and  failed  alto- 
gether to  understand  the  lofty  ethical  idealism  that  animated  his 
work.  He  quickly  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Romantic  school  whose  impetuous  litterateurs  had  begun  to 
tire  of  the  cold  abstractions  of  Fichte.  In  Schelling,  essentially 
a  self-conscious  genius,  eager  and  rash,  yet  with  undeniable 
power,  they  hailed  a  personality  of  the  true  Romantic  type. 
With  August  Wilhelm  Schlegd  and  his  gifted  wife  Caroline, 
herself  the  embodiment  of  the  Romantic  spirit,  Schelling's 
idations  were  of  the  most  intimate  kind,  and  a  marriage  between 
Schelling  and  Caroline's  young  daughter,  Auguste  Bohmer, 
was  vaguely  contemplated  by  both.  Auguste's  death  in  x8oo 
(due  partly  to  Schelling's  rash  confidence  in  his  medical  know- 
ledge) drew  Schelling  and  Caroline  together,  and  Schlegd  having 
removed  to  Berlin,  a  divorce  was,  apparently  with  his  consent, 
arranged.  On  the  and  of  June  1803  Schelling  and  Caroline 
were  married,  and  with  the  marriage  Schelling's  life  at  Jena 
came  to  an  end.  It  was  full  time,  for  Schelling's  undoubtedly 
overweening  self-confidence  had  involved  him  in  a  series  of 
disputes  and  quarrds  at  Jena,  the  details  of  which  are  important 
only  as  illustrations  of  the  evil  qualities  in  Schelling's  nature 
idiich  deface  much  of  his  philosophic  work. 

From  September  1803  untfl  April  x8o6  Schelling  was  professor 
at  the  new  univei^ty  of  Warzburg.  This  period  was  marked 
by  considerable  changes  in  his  views  and  by  the  final  breach  on 
the  one  hand  with  Fichte  and  on  the  other  hand  with  Hegel.  In 
WQrzburg  SchdUng  had  had  many  enemies.  He  embroiled  himself 
with  his  colleagues  and  also  with  the  government.  In  Munich, 
to  which  he  removed  in  x8o6,  he  found  a  quiet  residence.  A 
potttion  as  state  official,  at  first  as  associate  of  the  academy 
of  sdences  and  secretary  of  the  academy  of  arts,  afterwards 
as  secretary  of  the  philosophical  section  of  the  academy  of 
sciences,  gave  him  ease  and  leisure.  Without  resigning  his 
ofBdal  position  he  lectured  for  a  short  time  at  Stuttgart,  and 

'  The  reviews  of  current  philosophical  literature  were  afterwards 
collected,  and  edited  under  tne  title  "  Abhandlungen  sur  Erl&uterung 
des  Idealismos  der  Wissenschaftalchre "  in  SchdUng's  Philos. 
Schriften,  voL  1.  (1809). 


during  seven  years  at  Erlangen  (1820-1827).  In  1809  Caroline 
died,  and  three  years  later  Schelling  married  one  of  her  dosest 
friends,  Pauline  Cotter,  in  whom  he  found  a  faithful  companion. 
During  the  long  stay  at  Munich  (1806-184X)  Schelling's 
literary  activity  seemed  gradually  to  come  to  a  standstilL 
The  "Aphorisms  on  Naturphilosophie "  contained  in  the 
Jakrbacker  der  Median  als  Wissensckaft  (i8o6-x8o8)  are  for  the 
most  part  extracts  from  the  WQxzburg  lectures;  and  the  Denkmal 
der  Sckrifi  von  den  gdlUicken  Dingen  des  Herm  Jaeobi  was 
drawn  forth  by  the  special  incident  of  Jacobi's  work.  The  only 
writing  of  significance  is  the  "  Philosophische  Untersuchungen 
iiber  das  Wesen  der  menschlichen  Frciheit,"  which  appeared 
in  the  PkUosopkiscke  Sckriften,  vol.  i.  (1809),  and  which  carries 
out,  with  mcreasing  tendency  to  mysticism,  the  thoughts  of 
the  previous  work,  Pkilosopkie  und  Religion.  In  181 5  appeared 
the  tract  Vber  die  GoUkeiten  tu  Samotkrake,  ostensibly  a  portion 
of  a  great  work,  Die  Weltalter,  frequently  announced  as  ready  for 
publication,  of  which  no  great  part  was  ever  written.  Probably 
it  was  the  overpowering  strength  and  influence  of  the  Hegelian 
system  that  constrained  Schelling  to  so  long  a  silence,  for  it 
was  only  in  1834,  after  the  death  of  Hegel,  that,  in  a  preface  to 
a  translation  by  H.  Beckers  of  a  work  by  Cousin,  he  gave  public 
utterance  to  the  antagonism  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Hegelian 
and  to  his  own  earlier  conceptions  of  philosophy.  The  antagon- 
ism certainly  was  not  then  a  new  fact;  the  Erlangen  lectures  on 
the  history  of  philosophy  {SUmml.  Werke,  x.  X34-X25)  of  1822 
express  the  same  in  a  pointed  fashion,  and  Schelling  had  already 
begun  the  treatment  of  mythology  and  religion  which  in  his  view 
constituted  the  true  positive  complement  to  the  negative  of 
logical  or  speculative  philosophy.  Public  attention  was  power- 
fully attracted  by  these  vague  hints  of  a  new  system  which 
promised  something  more  positive,  as  regards  religion  in  parti- 
cular, than  the  apparent  results  of  Hegel's  teaching.  For  the 
appearance  of  the  critical  writings  of  Strauss,  Feuerbach  and 
Bauer,  and  the  evident  disunion  in  the  Hegelian  school  itself 
had  alienated  the  sympathies  of  many  from  the  then  dominant 
philosophy.  In  Berlin  particularly,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Hegelians,  the  desire  found  expression  to  obtain  officially  from 
Schelling  a  treatment  of  the  new  system  which  he  was  understood 
to  have  in  reserve.  The  realization  of  the  desire  did  not  come 
about  till  X841,  when  the  appointment  of  Schdling  as  Prussian 
privy  coimdllor  and  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  gave  him 
the  right,  a  right  he  was  requested  to  exercise,  to  ddiver  lectures 
in  the  xmiversity.  The  opening  lecture  of  his  course  was  listened, 
to  by  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  The  enmity  of  his  old 
foe,  H.  E.  G.  Paulus,  sharpened  by  ScheOing's  apparent  success, 
led  to  the  surreptitious  publication  of  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  revelation,  and,  as  Schelling  did 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  legal  condemnation  and  suppression  of 
this  piracy,  he  in  1845  ceased  the  delivery  of  any  public  courses. 
No  authentic  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  new  positive 
philosophy  was  obtained  till  after  his  death  (at  Bad  Rogaz,  on  the 
20th  of  August  1854),  when  his  sons  began  the  issue  of  his 
collected  writings  with  the  four  vdumes  of  Berlin  lectures: 
vol.  i.  Introduction  to  the  Pkilosopky  of  Mythology  (1856);  ii. 
Philosophy  of  Mythology  (1857);  iii.  and  iv.  Philosophy  of 
Revelation  C1858). 

Philosophy. — ^Whatever  jud^ent  one  may  form  of  the  total  worth 
of  Schelling  as  a  philosopher,  his  place  in  the  history  of  that  important 
movement  callea  generallv  German  philosophy  u  unmistakable  and 
assured.  It  happened  to  nim,  as  he  nimselt  cUimed,  to  turn  a  page 
in  the  history  of  thought,  and  one  cannot  ignore  the  actual  advance 
upon  his  predecessor  achieved  by  him  or  the  brilliant  fertility  of 
the  genius  by  which  that  achievement  was  accomplished.  On  the 
other  hand  he  nowhere  succeeds  in  attaining  to  a  complete  scientific 
system.  His  philosophical  writings  are  the  successive  manifestations 
of  a  restless  highly  endowed  spirit,  striving  unsuccessfully  after  a 
solution  of  Its  own  problems.  Such  unity  as  they  possess  is  a  unity 
of  tendency  and  endeavour;  in  some  respects  the  final  form  they 
assumed  is  the  least  satisfactory.  Hence  it  has  come  about  that 
Schelling  remains  for  the  philosophic  student  but  a  moment  of 
historical  value  in  the  development  of  thought,  and  that  his  works 
have  for  the  most  part  ceased  now  to  have  more  than  historic 
interest.  , 

It  is  not  unfair  to  connect  the  apparent  failings  oi  Schelling  s 
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™j™rihe  "weionSII'anrtbe  Er« 


ihytlcal  Bpeculatioo.    Yet  it  would  be  nniuK  to  ignore  the  many 
„..  ■>»■  writingi  on  HiuitrfliiL>Ht*ir—tlmift\a  to  wbkh  Schellinf 


_  itedij  within  iti  range  wl _ 

-al  eipbnationt.  The  function  of  Ntturfliikiepki* 
IB  u>  T»iiv,i  iiic  ideal  at  tpringing  from  the  real,  not  to  deduce  the 
real  from  tiie  ideal.  The  incetaant  change  whicb  enerience  brinA* 
before  lit.  taken  in  conjunction  with  Ibe  thought  of  unity  in  pn^ 
ductive  foneof  natuir.leadt  to  the  all-important  conception  ot  the 
duality,  the  polar  oppotition  through  whic' 

Ihe  fomt  in  which  the  idol  ttructuic  o, 
matter,  at  the  eciuilibrium  of  the  fundame 

electricity,  and  chernkal  action:   r 

■  "  !«■■■■ 

pnxxiaei  by  which  ipirit  atrugglea 
BO  the  world  of  intelligence  andprai 

the  Kriea  of  tlagei  thmugh  which  i - 

able  oppoaltfona  and  rcconciiialioiu  de\tlopa  in  it 
The  tbeerelial  aide  of  Inner  nature  bi  in  iucceeiiv^  , 
■euation  to  Ihe  higbeit  form  of  apirit,  the  ahatractinf  re 
empbaiiiea  the  dmerence  of  iubjective  and  objective,  »«.»  «> 
unaolved  probken  whicb  reccivei  tatitfaction  only  in  the  pncticaL 
the  individualiiing  activity.  The  practical,  again,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  theoretical,  forcei  on  the  quetlion  of  Ihe  recon- 
ciliation between  the  free  comciout  organintisn  of  thought  and  Ihe 
apparcntiy  necetaitated  and  uncoucioutiiiechanitm  of  thE  objective 
world.    In  the  notion  of  a  tclcolofical  connexion  and  in  that  which 

jective  and  ol^ective  find  thdr  point  of  union. 
1.  Nature  and  ifsrit,  Italur^Ooitplat  and  TVaiweiidflUglrUIn- 

pant  of  tile  whal(."li  nt  impotHbleXr  Scbclling™  aninattiv 
[ffindple  of  whoae  thought  wat  ever  the  Teconciliation  of  difference^ 
not  to  take  and  to  tike  tpeedily  the  ttep  towirdi  the  conception  of 
the  uniting  baqii  of  which  naiuie  and  apirit  arc  manifetiationa. 
form^  or  connecurrcer.  For  Ihii  common  baaia.  however,  he  did 
not  lucceed  at  lir^t  m  finding  any  other  than  the  merely  necative 
eipreuionof  iTi'liRcreiKc.  The  idrniity,  the abxilule.  which  underlay 
aildiffcrence.alLihcr^ijiiiT.  ismticeliaracterlaed  timplyatncatraet, 
aa  abnlute  unLlirTc-T-i^niLnnl  v1l-(^ulvalence.  It  lay  in  the  very 
nature  of  thit  rl,  ^  jL^ht  ilj.u  Sjim^ea  tbouid  now  offer  hiimelf  to 
Schetling  at  ih    ' ',    '    i  "  ^        i  .rrn  of  pretentatioo  came  neareet  to 

expanded  and  more  carrful  TiritoKnt  contained  In  the  leeturea  en 


»^"  the'  ahJ3«e 


rfm  Ejnn  Tn  Wu<iburg,  iS<>i  (publ^hed'in  the  Sammdiiki  WirU. 
vol,  vi.  pp.  1^1-576),  are  TSorougbiy  Spinocitlic  in  fom.  and  to  ■ 
large  extent  in  lubstance.  They  are  not  arithoot  value,  indeed,  au 
extended  commenury  on  Spinoia.  With  all  bit  eSoru.  Scbcliin^ 
doea  not  iucceed  in  bringing  hii  conceplioni  of  nature  and  tr'-~ 
into  any  vital  connexion  with  the  primal  identity,  t'       '     ' 

abeolote^  Mt  with  no  otheTfunnioii  thaTthit^f 'i^ 
the  diflerencei  on  whkh  thought  tumt.  The  criticiimt  of 
and  more  particulHly  of  Hi«el  (in  the  "  Vorrede  "  to  the 
mtKaUiiii  in  Ctiila).  point  to  the  fatal  defect  In  the  conci 
the  abtolute  at  mere  featurelett  klentity. 
3,  Along  two  diatinct  linei  Schelling  la  to  be  found  !r 

mained  true. 
It  wainecem 


^iSXTi 


1  an  bla 


'The  brWInl  and  be»  account  in  Vhclling  himsel!  of  ^oOr- 
^HT.  Ui.).  A  lull  and  lucid  ittiemeni  of  NtMrpliiliiutlnt  it  that 
given  by  K.FiKbetiobiiC4ic*.d.i>./>U.,VL4u-<9>- 
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in  Pkilei.  u. 
iption  of  ■  difference,  ^  an 


Mood  to  the  ultinwle  nL    ScbeDinf  had  ilradv  Oi>  <be  ^lUm 

SoiK^ic  conoepliMi  of  "bitioM  with  the  n?io-'^'-=—  -'  — 

of  abolutc  nuon.    In  Bnuu,  and  in  ~'  " 
thsufht  Bud!  oumHtoii.    In  the  ceair 
iuctfThai  it!  ow 

IB  ue  myHicai  coninmuana  oi  trie  Mmuldukt  FrtOiat  ana  \a  tt 
Bcbolaiiii;  ipeculaiKKu  o(  the  Berlin  ledum  on  nylliotogy.  / 
the  Hine  timt  il  connecu  itiilf  vlth  the  (ccond  proUcm.liDw  i 

■Uulutc  an  cit^Miion  of  Ktulily.  Thing>_iuiurF  and  ipiril- 
havt  an  actual  brine.  They  eiiu  not  merely  m  logkal  conKqucni 
or  development  of  Toe  abiDliite,  b*it  have  a  ttubbomncta  of  ht\ng  i 

Ihi-m    an  antamniuir  Intiiiw  arliicb  in  aQ  timet  philotOphcTa  U^ 

kb  they  have  deicrihed  In  varle 
i>  ■  dcCection  Iron  the  abmlii' 

,  - onHdcntiofi  of  our  Qwceptioa 

oiled  in  Cod  aa  a  conpleted  actsality 


ng  in  jtieU  the  impulie  to  extemallxatloii, 
I  thii  ground  of  Brini  in  Cod  HinieU  that 
of  that  independenc*  whkh  thli^  alien 
how  from  Ihii  poiitior 


1(1  that  not  in  Ihe  rational 


Bvrr  agaiiuc  Cod.  And  it  li 
Sclicilini  waa  kd  on  to  the  f  unht 
owxiHiaii  of  Cod  la  an  aplani 

■ot  the  rat— Ihat'cc^u  ^bTci 

•una  laid  OB  win  ai  the  leili/^ 
view  tkrowrii  which  Schctlini 
and  Von  Ranmani.  and  « 
recoKoiied  by  the  latter  a«  I ' 
FiBatly,  then,  there  etnergn 
ratioiul  philotophy,  and  ptni 
wo4utioa  of  the  divine  ai  it  I 
and  at  it  ii  recoidcd  in  Ihe  va 


Zntrditiitilickktil  cine  Fan  laufl  (Tllbinien, 

IT94);  lit"*  «  «""  Philo-S-':;r  r.  ■  .  .  ..r  ,l..ipiie,  1797,  ed. 
1*01);  Km  itr  WllUttl4  (Hamburg,  1708,  yi  ed.  tSoo);  Enltr 
EMlwnrf  fina  Sysitmi -Ut  NtiiirplLiloiopiti  Ueai.  iTi<)>- Bi'hiyni 
n  ir»n  Enlwurf  ia  Nalutpliilei<,ciae  (lb.  1799):  SyiUn  <Ui 
IrmmimdHiultit  liaHimai  [TUUngen.  iSoq);  Braaii.  adcriikr  ilai 
MUchi  nW  uMtiifte  Prijaif  ia  Dintf  (Berlin,  iSoi 
YtHamittai  Hit  Jit  UtiMt  in  akadntiititn  Shidiumi 
rioi.  cd.  Bnun,  1907):  0t^  ' 

■  Hr  Ntlmr  <Munidi.  l8m)j _,.  — _ 

—  .---Y     »■■.  ■.._!_■.  i__. pp  publidied  by  A- Drei 


Uiir  (Munidi.'  1807)  1 
i.lllS).    Hit  Munich 


hMltaaii  n-QMngi 
rr  ^iUtndat  Klin 


(StBtlnrt,  lllj}-  Hit  Munich  kclurea  were  pub 
ILeip^.  noi).  For  Ihe  IHe  good  nateriali  are 
3  voCTil »  &MI>n('i  letes  f ■  SrK^J^  vob,.  IB 


., .  Ltttn  in  Brteftn  (3  vob,.  1B69-1870).  la  which 

t^ofraphk  akeuh  of  Ihe  philoK^ihen  early  life  b  fiven  by  ^'- 
«.  and  ia  J.  Walla.  JCarofitu  (1  vola>.  I>7i),    As  inttreaiinal!! 


ioI.W. 
Oaiber.— 

■Hum  PUInmtU*  b 


in(190«] 

C;  A."C. 

"TrkOeKptii    (' 


lla.  Kwettme  u  voil.  laiir.  As  intcreatinBlilrle 
ItUoln.  Una,  m.  StMitt  t»  Am  ulniiiiKlitn 
7).  The  biocnphy  in  Kuno  Fiirher'i  Ctuk.  itr 
e.voLvii.(trded..i9a>)  it  complete  and  admirable. 
Itni  oil  FmMitlihU.  Britfe.  Reda.  Atifidat, 


ct  drm   Jairm   iSoo-itio  (1006);  Roienknnz,  StktUtnt  (i 
L.  Naack.  StidUnt  ai^  dit  n^«i>e*ir  ilir  Kamtnlit  (i  i-oli.,  1  _ 

"    -   ~  Fiantj,Sfailii.t'ifMfftK/>Woj»e*i((jvolj.,i8;9-'a! 


,„ a!: 

188));  Croot.  pit 


SJOtm  (1897)^  Elelboi,  Dt  poiuricre  Siiiiiltniii  eAi/gmpAu  ipuUntl 
HfKfiaitat  JiKlrinu  aiptrialir  (Ii>01);  Koelier,  Dir  GmndBriniiBiin 
in  SituaiMfuIim   NalHrPkiltiiotliu   (1861);  C.   Mehlii.    SclidfintI 

Dtr   Eitifi^   ScklUinil   ua/  iit   Entm'  "  '  "'  ' 


i.;J.  M.  M,) 
of    Ihd    moat 


it  Seplember  tj6j,  the  daughter  of  the  di 


n  Clau 


,  ni*.  a 


medical  officer,  a 


Kkhai: 

B«bnei. 

RiDmed  (0  COItingeo. 

10  Ihe  poet  ColtCried  Augutt  Burger  and  the  critic  of  t] 

RomaDlic  ichool,  Auguil  Wilhelm  Schlegel.     In  1791  the  toi 

ai^bisU  (£hiUuln>,  uid  lulletcd  a  ahoil  period  of  imprito 


Scfalegcl,  waa  divonxd  in  1803,  aod  then  became  ths  wife  of  the 

pbikMOphet  Friediich  WiUielai  Joieph  von  Schelling,  She  died 
at  Mvilbnnn  on  the  7lh  of  Seplember  1S09.  KaroUne  Schelling 
played  a  cgiuldersble  ifile  in  the  inleUectuil  toovement  of  hei 
lime,  and  it  etpecinlly  remarkable  for  the  aublance  ifae  aflorded 
Schlegel  in  hit  trantlalion  ol  Sbaketpeaie'i  woiki.  Sbe  publiihed 
bathing,  bowever,  in  her  own  name. 
See  G.  Wain,  CatMni:  Brirfc  an  ikn  GticlniiUr,  Ac.  (3  voh.,' 

.0..1   ..J  1...  .t 1-   .- — 1-— niiJ  Orf  fmaJi  (188)): 

'.  iin  Fmnit.  Ztii-  lii 


BCIiE]IE(Lal.nAcMa,l 


ile  01  unfavounbh 
1  telhth  pinject  01 1 
n  the  Med.  Lat,  t 


a  plan  or  deaign,  especially 
alien  and  mate  paiticulaily 

eming," 

rplilioua 


id  the  like,  I 


oiptan.&ct 


leiprite.    The  original 
itlalion  fitva,  of  oxSi' 


ihiioiopby, "  Schema  "itiuedol"  the  product 
01  tne  eicrcuc  oi  the  liaiucendental  Imagination  in  giving 
generality  to  lenie  and  particulatily  to  tbcught,"  and  "  acbemal- 
ism  of  the  theory,  in  the  Kantian  analyst  of  knowledge,  ol  the 
BK  of  the  transccndenlal  Imaginalion  as  mediating  between 
lensc  and  undentanding  "  (Baldwin,  Dklitnary  0/  PiUmepky 
and  Psycholegy,  1  goj,  voL  ii-). 

SGHENBCTADT,  a  dly  and  the  counly-Mat  of  Schenectady 
county,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  about  16  m,  N,W,  of  Albany,  on  ihe 
Mohawk  river  and  the  Erie  CanaL  Fop,  (1S90)  19,002;  (i«oo) 
ji,6Si,  of  whom  7i6g  were  foleign-botn;  (igio,  ctnaui) 
71,826.  Schenectady  it  served  by  the  New  York  Central  b, 
Hudion  River,  and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  railways,  and  by 
interutbas  electric  lines  conniciing  wiih  Albany,  Troy,  Saratoga, 
Araslerdara,  Johnstown  and  Glovenville,  The  dty  has  a  fine 
lilualion  about  ijo  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  it  a  plan  of  much 
hitloiic  iatetest,  and  has  many  eiamples  of  qoaint  Dutch  colonial 
and  early  American  aichiieciure.  There  is  an  Indian  tBDOumeot 
on  the  ^le  of  Ihe  "  old  foit."  Schenectady  is  the  seal  of  Unioo 
College  (undcoomlnaiional),  which  grew  out  ot  the  Schenectady 
Academy  (17S4),  was  chartered  ia  ijos-  and  comprises  the 
academic  and  engineering  departments  of  Union  University, 
themedicd  (.BjB),  law  (.851)  and  pharmacy  (.Ba,)  departments 
ot  which  are  at  Albany,  where  also  is  the  Dudley  Observatory 
(185J),  which  isundcnbecontrololtheumversity.  Schenectady 
is  a  manufacluring  centre  of  growing  Importance;  here  are  ihe 
main  works  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  manufacluren  ot 
electrical  imidements.  apparatus,  molonand  supplies,  and  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  Together  they  give  employ. 
ment  to  about  80%  of  the  wage^eameii  ot  the  city.  Among 
other  manufactures  an  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  overalls  and 
suspenders,  hardware,  lumber,  oils  and  varnishes,  gasoline  fire 
engines,  mica  insulaton,  agricultural  implements,  and  wagons 
and  carriages.  The  capital  invested  in  manuiacturing  industries 
'  [^5  was  $11,050,746,  and  the  value  of  the  factory  produa  was 
*JJ,o84jji,  an  increase  of  87-9%  since  1900. 

According  to  tradition  Schenectady  stands  on  the  lite  of  the 
chief  village  of  the  Mohawk  Indians,  and  its  name,  ot  which 
there  arc  many  dilTelent  spellings  in  early  records,  is  probably  ol 
Indian  origin;  on  an  early  map  (1W5)  't  appears  as  Scanaclhade. 
Arendt  Van  CorUcr,  or  Curler  (d.  1667).'  while  manager  o(  the 
estates  ol  his  cousin,  the  patroon.  KiUian  Van  Rensselaer,  visited 
the  site  in  1641,  and  in  1661,  being  dissatisfied  with  conditions 
on  the  Manor,  he  led  a  band  of  lettlets  beie.  Their  alle^ance 
was  directly  10  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  they  enjoyed 

'Van  Corlaer  had  emigiaied  10  America  about  I6j0:  while 
manager  ol  BenuelaerwycTi  he  had  earned  the  lonEdence  ot  ihe 
Indians,  among  whom  ■'Corlaet"  becime  a  generic  lerni  tor  Ihe 
Englikh  goi-emoii,  apd  eipecially  the  governors  of  New  Yort 
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a  greater  degree  of  freedom,  especially  commercial  freedom, 
than  had  been  possible  on  the  Manor.  The  land  was  purchased 
from  the  Mohawks.  To  each  of  the  fifteen  original  proprietors, 
ezcq>t  Van  Corlaer,  who  received  a  double  portion,  was  assigned  a 
village  lot  200  ft.  sq.,  a  tract  of  bottom-land  for  farming  purposes, 
a  strip  of  woodland,  and  conunon  pasture  rights.  Many  of  the 
early  settlers  were  well-to-do  and  brought  their  slaves  with  them, 
and  for  many  years  the  settlement  was  reputed  the  richest  in 
the  colony.  It  received  a  serious  set-back  in  1690,  when  on  the 
9th  of  February  a  force  of  French  and  Indians  surprised  and 
burned  the  village,  massacred  sixty  of  the  inhabitants  and  carried 
thirty  into  captivity.  The  village  was  rebuilt  in  the  following 
year,  and  a  miliUry  post  was  established.  About  1 700  there  was 
a  considerable  influx  of  English  settlers.  In  1 748  the  French  and 
Indians  again  descended  on  the  region  and  killed  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  outlying  settlement  at  Beukendaal,  3  m.  N.W. 
of  Schenectady.  Schenectady  became  a  chartered  borough  in 
1765  and  a  city  in  1798.  The  first  newspaper,  the  CazetUt  was 
established  in  1799.  For  some  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
Eric  Canal,  Schenectady,  which  had  formerly  been  an  important 
depot  of  the  Mohawk  river  boat  trade  to  the  westward,  suffered 
a  decline.  The  first  two  railways  in  the  state  made  Schenectady 
their  terminus,  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  opening  to  Albany  in 
September  1831  and  the  Saratoga  &  Schenectady  in  July  1832; 
the  original  station  of  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  is  still  standing.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  its  new  manufacturing  era  began,  about 
x88o,  that  Schenectady's  modem  growth  and  prosperity  began. 

See  Jonathan  Peanon.  A  History  of  Scheiuctady  Patent  in  the 
Dutch  and  English  Times  (Albany.  1883);  G.  S.  Roberts.  Otd 
Schenectady  (Schenectady,  1904);  and  G.  K.  Howell  and  J.  H. 
Munaell,  History  of  the  County  of  Schenectady  (Albany,  1887}. 

SCHBNKEL,  DANIEL  (1813-1885),  Swiss  Protestant  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Dttgerlen  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  on  the 
3ist  of  December  18x3.  After  studying  at  Basel  and  GOttingen 
he  was  successively  pastor  at  Schaffhausen  (1841),  professor 
of  theology  at  Basel  (1849);  uid  at  Heidelberg  professor  of 
theology  (1851),  director  of  the  seminary  and  imiversity  preacher. 
At  first  inclined  to  conservatism,  he  afterwards  became  an 
exponent  of  the  mediating  theology  (Vermittelungs-theologie), 
and  ultimately  a  liberal  theologian  and  advanced  critic.  Asso- 
ciating himself  with  the  "  German  Protestant  Union  "  {Deutsche 
Protestcnten'Verein)^  he  defended  the  community's  claim  to 
autonomy,  the  cause  of  imiversal  suffrage  in  the  church  and  the 
rights  of  the  laity.  From  1852  to  1859  he  edited  the  Attgemeine 
Kirckefueitung,  SiTid  from  1861  to  1S7  2  \he  AUgemeine  Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift,  which  he  had  founded  in  1859.  In  1867,  with  a  view 
to  p(^ularizing  the  researches  and  results  of  the  Liberal  school, 
he  undertook  the  editorship  of  a  BiM-Lexicon  (5  vols.,  1869- 
1875)1  *  work  which  was  so  much  in  advance  of  its  time  that 
it  is  still  useful.  In  his  Das  Wesen  des  Protestantismus  aus  den 
QueUen  des  Reformationszeitallers  beleuchtet  (3  vols.  1846-1851, 
2nd  ed.  1862),  he  declares  that  Protestantism  is  a  principle 
which  is  always  living  and  active,  and  not  something  which  was 
realized  once  and  for  all  in  the  past.  He  contends  that  the  task 
of  his  age  was  to  struggle  against  the  Catholic  principle  which  had 
infected  Protestant  theology  and  the  church.  In  his  Christliche 
Dogmatih  (2  vols.,  1 858-1 859)  he  argues  that  the  record  of 
revelation  is  human  and  was  historically  conditioned:  it  can 
never  be  absolutely  perfect;  and  that  inspiration,  though 
originating  directly  with  God,  is  continued  through  human 
instrumentality.  His  Charahterbild  Jesu  (1864,  4th  ed.  1873; 
Engl,  trans,  from  3rd  ed.,  1869),  which  appeared  almost  simul- 
taneously with  D.  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu^  met  with  fierce  opposition. 
The  work  is  considered  too  subjective  and  fanciful,  the  great 
fault  of  the  author  being  that  he  lacks  the  impartiality  of  objec- 
tive historical  insight.  Yet,  as  Pileiderer  says,  the  work  "  is 
full  of  a  passionate  enthusiasm  for  the  character  of  Jesus." 
The  author  rejects  all  the  miracles  except  those  of  healing, 
and  these  he  explains  psychologically.  His  main  .purpose  was 
to  modemixe  and  reinterpret  Christianity;  he  says  in  the 
preface  to  the  third  edition  of  the  book :  "  I  have  written  it 
solely  ia  the  service  ol  evangelical  truth,  to  win  to  the  truth 


those  especially  who  have  been  most  unhappily  alienated  from 
the  church  and  its  interests,  in  a  great  measure  through  the  fault 
of  a  reactionary  party,  blinded  by  hierarchical  aims."  Schenkel 
died  on  the  i8th  of  May  188^. 

Other  works: — Friednch  Scmeiermaeher.  Ein  Ld>enS'  umd  Cha- 
raklerbild  (1868):  Christenium  und  Kirche  (2  vols.,  1867-1872); 
Die  Crundlehren  des  Christentums  aus  dem  Bevmsstsein  des  Clauhens 
dargesteilt  (1877);  and  Das  Christusbild  der  Apostd  und  der  nach- 
apostolischen  Zeit  (1879).  See  Herzog-Hauck.  Realencyhlotddie,  Otto 
Pfleiderer,  Development  of  Theology  (1890);  and  F.  Lichtenbcrgcr. 
History  of  German  Theology  (1S89).  (M.  A.  C!) 

SCHERBR,  BDMOND  HENRI  AIMLPHE  (1815-1889),  French 
theologian,  critic  and  politician,  was  bora  in  Paris  on  the  8th 
of  April  Z815.  After  a  course  of  legal  studies  he  spent  several 
years  in  theological  study  at  Strassburg,  where  he  graduated 
doctor  in  theology  in  1843,  uid  was  ordained.  In  1843  be  was 
appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  £oole  fivangflique  at  Geneva, 
but  the  development  of  his  opinions  in  favour  of  the  Liberal  move- 
ment in  Protestant  theology  led  to  his  resigning  the  post  six 
years  later.  He  founded  the  Anti-Jisuitet  afterwards  the 
Riformation  au  XIX*  sikle^  in  which  he  advocated  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Church  from  the  State;  but  he  gradually  abandoned 
Protestant  doctrine.  In  thought  he  became  a  pronounced 
Hegelian.  Eventually  he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  at  once 
attracted  attention  by  brilliant  literary  criticisms,  at  first 
chiefly  on  great  foreign  writers,  contributed  to  the  Revue  des 
deux  mondes.  He  was  elected  municipal  councillor  at  Versailles 
in  X870,  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly  for  the  department 
of  Seine^t-Oise  in  X87X  and  senator  in  1875.  He  supported 
the  Republican  party.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  literary  and  general  criticism,  and  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  ablest  contributors  to  Le  Temps,  He  was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  England,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  English 
politics  and  literature.  He  died  at  Versailles  on  the  x6th  of 
March  1889. 

His  chic^  works  are:  Dogmatique  de  V&gjlise  riformie  (1843).  De 
rHat  acluel  del'E^ise  rifomUe  en  France  (1844),  Esquisse  d'une 
thiorie  de  VEglise  chritienne  (1845).  La  Criiique  el  la  foi  (1850). 
Alexandre  Vinet  (1853),  Lettres  6  mon  curt  (1853).  £iudes  critiques 
sur  la   littirature   contemporaine    (i 863-1 889),   Etudes  critiques  de 


littirature  (1876),  Diderot  (1880),  La  Democratie  et  la  France  (1883), 
Etudes  sur  la  liUSrature  au  XVIII'  siick  (1891). 

A  memoir  of  him,  by  V.  C.  O.  Gr6aid,  appeared  in  189a  See  alto 
an  article  by  Professor  E.  Dowden  in  the  Fortnightly  Renew  (April 
1889). 

SCHERER,  WILHELM  (1841-1886),  German  philologist  and 
historian  of  literature,  was  bom  at  Schdnbom  in  Lower  Austria 
on  the  26th  of  April  X84X.  He  was  educated  at  the  academic 
gynmasium  at  Vienna  and  afterwards  at  the  university,  where  he 
was  the  favourite  pupil  of  the  distinguished  Germanist,  Karl 
Viktor  MUllenhoff  (i8ifr-x884).  Having  taken  the  degree  of 
doctor  philosophiae^  he  became  Privatdotent  for  (German  language 
and  literature  in  1864.  In  x868  he  was  appointed  ordinary 
professor,  and  in  1872  received  a  call  in  a  like  capacity  to  Strass- 
burg, and  in  X877  to  Berlin,  where  m  X884  he  was  made  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  6th  of 
August  1886. 

Scherer's  literary  activity  falls  into  three  categories:  in  Vienna 
he  was^  the  philologist,  at  Strassburg  the  professor  of  literature  and 
in  Berlin  the  author.  His  earliest  work  was  a  biography  of  the  great 
philologist  Jakob  Grimm  (1865,  2nd  ed.  1885):  he  next,  in  con- 
junction with  his  former  teacher  MQIlenhoff,  published  Denhmdier 
deulscher  Poesie  und  Prosa  aus  dem  8.  bis  is.  Jahrhundert  (1864, 
3rd  ed.  1892).  His  first  great  work  was,  however,  Zur  Geschicme 
der  deutschen  Sprache  (Berlin,  1868;  3rd  ed.,  1890),  being  a  history 
of  the  German  language  with  especial  reference  to  phonetic  law& 
He  contributed  the  section  on  Alsatian  literature  to  O.  Lorenz's 
Ceschichie  des  Elsasses  (1871,  3id  ed.  x886^.  Other  important 
works  are  Ceistliche  Poeten  der  deutschen  Kaiserzeit  (Strassbuig. 
1874-1875):  Ceschichte  der  deutschen  Dichtung  im  tt.  und  is. 
Jahrhundert  (187^);  and  Vortrdge  und  Aufsdtse  sur  Ceukiehte  des 
geistigen  Lebens  tn  Deutschland  und  Osterreich  (1874).  Sdierer's 
best-known  work  is  his  history  of  German  literature.  Ceschichte  der 
deutschen  Literaiur  (Bcriin,  1883:  loth  ed..  1905:  English  translation 
by  Mrs  F.  C.  Conybcare,  1883;  new  ed.,  1906).  This  work  is  dis> 
tmguished  by  the  clearness  with  which  detaus  are  co-ordinated  with 
a  general  and  comprehensive  survey  of  German  literature  from  the 
banning  to  the  oeath  of  Goethe.  Besides  many  other  philological 
treatises,  Scherer  wrote  largely  on  Goethe  (^lu  Ceethes  FruhseU 
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to  tht  cUuical  of  scbcno  ind  trio,  lod  Ihc  ityle  ii  dnmilic- 

though  B«Ihoveo  UKs  Ihe  tUle  only  whtre  ihE  hmaoroui 
diaraclcf  of  the  movenwni  lis  on  ihc  (uriict  Ev™  then 
Beclhoven'i  only  muun  imtiDca  oF  ihe  title  (eicqit  in  Ihe 
form  o[  Hitnanila  u  i  mark  o[  eipcniiod]  at  thow  o(  the 
Eroic*  tyinphony,  ibe  B  flat  trio  Op,  q;  and  tbe  B  flat  unata 

ncnt  1  icbtraa  when  it  occupies  the  pouiion  (hereof  in  ■  unata 
icheme.  (D.  F.  T.) 

SCHKTKT,  JOHN  CHRISnAH  (177S-1874),  Scolluh  marine 
painter,  dexended  fmm  an  old  Ttaoiylvanian  family,  was4iotn 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  iiihof  Augiui  1:78.  Heuudiedan  under 
Alcundet  Numyth.  and  iller  having  travelled  on  the  continent 
he  »eltkd  in  Oilord,  and  taught  for  lii  years  u  a  drrning- 


i&>8  h 


id  three 


1  For 


iigj6loi8j5he 


iludy  o 


ibe.  To  the  Royal  Arsdemy  eihibillDiu  he 
contnbuted  at  interval]  from  i9ostoiS7},uidhewasreprtMDted 
al  the  Weslminater  HoU  competition  of  1S47  by  a  tarte  oit- 
paicting  of  Ihe  Battle  of  La  Ho)^e.  He  ma  marine  painter  ta 
George  IV.,  William  IV.  and  Qaeta  Victoria.  Amonj  hii 
published  works  arc  the  illusttaliona  to  Lord  John  Manneti'i 
Crkiu  in  Sct^cM  Waltri,  and  a  volume  of  photographs  from 
hii  pictures  and  drmwingi  issued  in  1S67  under  the  title  of 
Velaamo/lluSca,  One  of  hiihest  works,  the  "  Loaof  the  Royal 
George,"  painted  in  1B40,  is  in  tbe  National  Gallery,  London,  and 
'  e  United  Service  Oub  posseses  another  important  marine 


a  hii  b 


, .   ,.  moirbybiadaugblerwaspubliihcdin  iSrr, 

Hit  younger  brother,  John  AiEXANnea  Schitut  (ijSj-iSj*), 
■tudied  medidne  in  Edinburgh  univenity  and  drawing  is  the 
Traiteei'  Academy.  As  a  military  lurseoa  he  aerved  with 
distinction  under  Lord  BerciEard  in  PortujaL  He  ronlributed 
eicelleBt  works  to  the  ediibitions  of  the  Royat  Academy  and 
of  (he  Water-colour  Society,  and  aeculed  ume  of  the  iUuitra- 
tioni  In  Sir  W.  Scolt'a  PrBUniial  Anliquilia.  He  died  al  Cape 
Coast  Castle  on  the  5th  of  September  1834,  when  preparing 
to  follow  Mungo  Park'i  route  of  etplontlon. 

ICHEUCHZES,  JOHANH  JAKOB  (1679-17^3),  Swio  roniK, 
was  bom  at  ZOrich  on  the  md  of  August  1673.  The  son  of  the 
■enior  town  physidao  (or  Arckiala)  oF  Zurich,  he  received  hii 
education  in  that  place,  and  In  1691  went  to  the  university  of 
Altdori  nearNurcmberg,  being  intended  for  the  medical  proEesiion. 
Early  in  1694  be  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  al  the 
univenity  of  Utrecht,  and  then  returned  to  Alldorf  to  camplele 
his  malhematiol  itudles.     He  went  back  to  ZQrich  in  1696, 

in  1710,  being  promoted  to  the  chair  of  phyaici,  with  the  office 
of  senior  town  physician,  in  Jimuuy  1733,  a  few  months  before 


■  oF  Jun 


ntlant  of  hi>  publlifaed  wntingi  relate  eith 

i^^ot'-'liitl.   1 

.tJDiu  (aU  brancho)  or  to  hiijoumeya.  in  t 
'  oIlecKd  nuceriali  /or  tbnc  •cienii£c  worb 

.".ry  are  his  BailiraboKt  if  NoUuiikWu 
<  >.)  vole..  Zliridi,  1706-1708,  the  Jnl  volun 

xT'Sfa.vs 

<ii.i  in  Carman  of  hit  journey  el  170;;  a  n 
i  ind.  *itb  Important  omiuioiia.  of  hit  i; 

^"Siul^tTl'' 

<  I^arrcl.  and  hii  HclvOiai  Miliaria  tuiliaal 

urer'tof  1760).  the  lecond  with  theSwiHi 
Atht,  and  Ilie  third  with  Swiia  meteorotog 
T'iweria,>altuedinl746andin  i7S>,ri 


Ihe  Pkilampkioii  Tntiuaciim  for 
In  the  tecond  catego<y  are  hit  U 

Royal  Socicly,  while  the  plates  ill 
'  -^ —  frilowt  of  Ihe 

Siiiai^IW  AMnchlHimfriy  Wi _ 

Utin,  at  it  that  of  iIk  dcKnilive  work  detcnhing  hit  mvelt  (wilb 
'*  '   ■    ■  '  -'e  [708  volume)  Ihat  appeared  in  t7»j  at 

volume*,  under  the  title  of  Jfiaira  Mr 
tl7<a-ijil.   Thetejounieytled 
of  Switsriand.  particiiUily  ita 
lopoi  of  hii  viiii  (17DJ)  to  the 
:ounI  of  the  other  Swin  gitciFTa. 
706,  after  nntionbig 
""Te,  he  addt  rmortm 
Swiiierlai 

whKhTi™l«r  «"_  

ind  naturalin,  for  Ihe  bdief  in 

,   .,   .   -      .p  171a  hepubliihcd  a  nup  oC 

ir  ihcru  (nle  i/i«a.aaa),  of  which  die  esKponioa 

the  map  at  a  whole  wii  the  beat  map  of  Swiuectand  till  Ihe  end  of 
the  iSih  eeniury.  Al  the  end  o<  bit  171J  book  be  pvei  a  Full  liii 
[covfjing  37  410  ptgei)  of  hit  writingi  from  i6m  10  I7'i. 

S«  F.  X.  Hoehert,  J.  J.  Stiuitlatr.  itr  Btpitdir  i.  t>>yi.  Ctt- 
pafkU  i.  BxktMitfi  (Munich,  1901),  a  uteful  little  pamphtel. 
conveniently  tummaruing  Scheuchacr't  icienliGc  vievt 

(W.  A.  B.  C.) 

SCHBVBKIHOEH,  a  6sbing  port  and  watering-place  of  Holland, 
on  (be  North  Sea,  la  the  province  b<  South  Holland,  about  1  m. 
N.  of  tbe  Hague,  with  which  it  it  connected  by  tramways.  It  i* 
ailuated  in  the  dunti  at  the  eittemity  of  the  woods  whidi 
separate  it  from  the  Hague.  The  devdopmenl  of  Schevctungeo 
as  a  fashionable  seaside  resort  dates  ftom  modem  lima,  but  (he 
fishing  village  is  of  ancient  origin  and  once  stood  farther  tcawanJ. 

Front  in  1896-1000,  and  below  tbia  lies  the  £ne  landy  beacb 
stretching  for  miles  on  either  side.  Tie  first  bathing  estahliih- 
ment  here  dales  from  1818,  and  was  also  Ihe  first  in. Holland. 
Overlooking  the  sea  From  the  top  of  the  dunes  on  eithei  side 
are  villas,  hotels,  and  the  pavilion  (1836)  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Prince  von  Wied.  The  costumes  of  the  fishing  community 
art  ptclurtsque,  the  men  having  silver  buttons  and  vide  trousen, 
(he  women  wide  skint  and  brita  telmeta.  There  is  a  targe 
harbour  for  the  fishing  fieei  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hague- 
Scheviningen  canal.  Among  the  historical  memorica  associated 
with  Scheveningen  are  the  defeat  of  the  combined  French  and 
English  fleets  by  Admiral  de  Ruytet  in  1673.  and  the  Hight  and 
subsequent  return  of  William  I.,  king  of  the  Netherlands,  in  iSij, 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  French  occupation.  This  is 
commemorated  by  an  obeUtk  (1865).  The  town  has  a  rapidly 
growing  population  of  about  33,000. 

■CHIAPARELU,  QIOVAHHI  VIROINtO  (igjj-tgia),  IlaltaD 
aslronomec  and  senator  of  the  kingdpm  of  Italy,  wat  bom  on 
the  14th  of  March  1835  al  Savigliano  in  Piedmont.  He  mieml 
Turin  university  in  1850,  and  graduated  in  1854.  Two  yeif« 
later  he  went  to  Berlin  to  itudy  astronomy  under  Enckf,  and 
in  1859  was  appointed  assistant  observer  at  Pulkova,  a  pott 
which  he  leaigned  in  i860  For  a  similar  one  at  Brera,  Milan. 
"-■■■■-  "    ■■     (b.  i783lini8Si,SchiapareUi 


publithHTin  1864.  and  in  other  papeti.    Hit  great  contribution  10 

■tan  invenr  space  in  csmetary  orbits,  and.  In  particular,  that  ibe 
orbit!  ol  the  IVieidt  and  Comet  IIU  1861.  and  o(  the  Leonidi  and 
ComFt  I..  i8£6.  were  practically  the  tame.  Theee  ditcoveriei.  tub- 
HliiFnily  amplified  in  hit  L4  SUIU  airVi  (1873)  and  in  hit  Wstik 

E/i  siimoiuit  dcUuliUt  lednli  dri  Midi  (1 896)  t>  i  ned  For  hi  m  I  he 
an<le  priK  of  the  Academy  of  Scirncet.  Pvit.  in  jB68.  and  tbe 
|dd  moUl  and  foreign  attocialethip  o(  the  Royal  Aurnnomkal 

have  only  been  partially  publiibed.    Thit  labour  wu  foUowcd  in 
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1877  by  obterVatioM  of  tbe  mrface  of  Man,  whereon  he  detected, 
among  other  peculiar  characters,  certain  streaky  markinn  or 
tamaltf  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  is  still  controversial  (see  NIars). 
Mercury  and  Venus  were  also  studied,  and  he  concluded  that  these 
planets  rotated  on  their  axes  in  tbe  same  time  as  they  revolved  about 
the  sun ;  but  these  views  are  questioned.  He  also  discussed  many 
other  problems,  such  as  stellar  distribution,  the  extent  of  the  uni- 
verse, &C.,  whilst  at  Brera.  On  his  retirement  he  turned  to  the 
astronomy  of  the  Hebrews  and  Babylonians;  his  earlier  results  are 
given  in  nis  L'  Astranomia  neW  anHco  Testamento  (1903),  a  work 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  and  German,  whilst  later 
ones  are  to  be  found  in  various  journals,  the  last  being  in  ScUntia 
(X908). 

SCHIAVONB,  tbe  Italian  name  of  the  basket-hilted  sword 
of  the  17th  century,  resembling  what  is  erroneously  called  the 
"  claymore  "  of  modem  Highland  regiments.  The  '*  schiavone  " 
was  the  sword  of  the  Slavonic  guards  {Sckiavoni^  of  the  doges 
of  Venice,  whence  the  name  (see  Swoso). 

SCHIAVONFm,  LUIQI  (X76S-18X0),  Italian  engraver,  was 
born  at  Bassano  in  Venetia  on  the  xst  of  April  1765.  After 
having  studied  art  for  several  3rearshe  was  employed  by  Testolini, 
an  engraver  of  very  indifferent  abilities,  to  execute  imitations 
of  Bartoknzi's  works,  which  he  passed  off  as  his  own.  In  1790 
Testdini  was  invited  by  Bartolozzi  to  join  him  in  England,  and, 
it  having  been  discovered  that  Schiavonetti,  who  accompanied 
him,  had  executed  the  plates  in  question,  he  was  employed 
by  Bartolozzi  and  became  an  eminent  engraver  in  both  the 
line  and  the  dot  manner.  Among  his  early  works  are  four  plates 
of  subjects  from  the  French  Revolution,  after  Benazech.  He  also 
produced  a  "  Mater  Dolorosa  "  after  Vandyck,  and  Michelangelo's 
cartoon  of  the  "  Surprise  of  the  Soldiers  on  the  Banks  of  the  A[irno." 
From  1805  to  1808  he  was^  engaged  in  etching  Blake's  designs 
to  Blair's  Grose,  which,  with  a  portrait  of  the  artist  engraved 
by  Schiavonetti  after  T.  Phillips,  R.A.,  were  published  in  1808. 
Ihe  etching  of  Stothud's  "  Canterbury  Pilgrims  "  was  one  of  his 
latest  works,  and  on  his  death  on  the  7th  of  June  z8xo  the  plate 
was  taken  up  by  his  brother  Niccolo,  and  finally  completed  by 
James  Heath. 

SCHICHAU,  FERDINAND '  (X8Z4-X896),  German  engineer 
and  shipbuilder,  was  bom  at  Elbing,  where  his  father  was  a 
smith  and  ironworker,  on  the  30th  of  January  x8x4.  He  studied 
engineering  at  Berlin  and  then  in  England,  and  returning  to 
Elbing  in  1837  started  works  of  his  own,  which  from  small  begin- 
nings eventually  developed  into  an  establishment  employing 
some  8000  men.  He  be^n  by  making  steam  engines,  hydraulic 
presses  and  industrial  machinery,  and,  by  concerning  himself 
with  canal  work  and  river  or  coast  improvement,  came  to  the 
designing  and  construction  of  dredgers,  in  which  he  was  the 
pioneer  (184X),  and  finally  to  the  building  of  ships. 

His  "  Borussia,"  in  i8m,  was  the  first  screw-vessel  constructed 
in  Germany.  Schichau  bc^n  to  specialize  in  building  torpedo- 
boats  and  destroyers  (at  first  for  the-  Russian  government)  at  an 
early  date.  From  1873  he  had  the  co-operation  of  Carl  H.  Ziese, 
who  married  hb  daughter.  Ziese  introduced  compound  engines  into 
the  first  vessels  built  by  Schichau  for  the  German  navy,  the  gun- 
boats **  Habicht  "  and '  Mfiwe,"  launched  in  1879,  and  also  designed 
in  1 88 1  the  first  triple-expansion  machinery  constructed  on  the 
continent,  supplying  these  engines  to  the  torpedo-boats  built  by 
Schichau  for  toe  German  navy  in  i884j  the  first  of  some  160  that 
by  the  year  1000  were  provided  for  Germany  out  of  the  Elbing 

{ards.  Torpedo-boats  were  also  built  for  China,  Austria  and  Italy. 
Icanwhile  tlbing  had  become  insufficient  for  the  increased  output 
demanded.  In  1880  Schichau  established  a  floating  dock  and  re- 
pairing shops  at  Pilfiu,  and  soon  afterwards,  by  arrangement  with 
the  government,  started  a  lam  shipbuilding  yard  at  Danzig,  for 
the  purpose  <A  constructing  the  largest  ships  of  war  and  for  the 
mercantile  marine.  He  died  on  the  33rd  of  January  1896;  but 
Ziese  carried  on  the  work,  and  not  only  made  the  Danzig  yarci  the 
chief  cradle  of  the  new  German  fleet,  rivalling  the  finest  English 
escablishments,  but  also  largelv  developed  the  ec|uipment  at  Elbing. 
The  Schichau  works  have  made  the  name  of  their  originator  to  ranlc 
with  that  of  Krupp. 

fCHIEDAM,  a  town  and  river  port  of  Holland,  in  the  province 
of  South  Holland,  on  the  Schie,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Mass,  and  a  junction  station  3  m.  by  rail  and  steam  tramway 
W.  of  Rotterdam.  Pop.  (1905)  29,227.  The  public  buildings  of 
interest  are  the  Groote  or  Janskerk,  the  old  Roman  Catholic 
chuidi,  the  synagogue,  the  town-hall,  the  exchange,  the  concert- 
baU  aaid  a  ruined  casUe.    Schiedam  is  famous  as  tbe  leat  of  a 


great  gin  xnanufactuxe,  which,  carried  on  in  more  than  three 

hundr«l  distilleries,  gives  employment  besides  to  malt-factories, 

cooperages  and  cork-cutting  establishments,  and  supplies  grain 

refuse  eiK>ugh  to  feed  about  30,000  pigs,  as  well  as  sufladent 

yeast  to  form  an  important  article  of  export.    Other  industries 

include  shipbuilding,  glass-blowing  and  the  manufacture  of 

Stearine  candles. 

SCHIBFNBR,  FRANZ  ANTON  (X8X7-X879),  Russian  linguist, 

was  bora  at  Reval,  in  Russia,  on  the  x8th  of  July  x8x7.    His 

father  was  a  mercluuit  who  had  emigrated  from  Bohemia.    He 

was  educated  first  at  the  Reval  grammar  school,  matriculated 

at  St  Petersburg  as  a  law  student  in  1836,  and  subsequently 

devoted  himself  at  Berlin,  from  1840  to  1842,  exclusively  to 

Eastern  languages.    On  his  return  to  St  Petersbiug  in  1843  he 

was  employed  in  teaching  the  classics  in  the  First  Grammar 

School,  and  soon  afterwards  recdved  a  post  in  the  Imperial 

Academy,  where  in  1852  the  cultivation  of  the  Tibetan  language 

and  literature  was  assigned  to  him  as  his  special  function. 

Simultaneously  he  hdd  from  x86o  to  X873  the  professorship  of 

classical  languages  in  the  Roman  Catholic  theological  seminary. 

From  X854  till  his  death  he  was  an  extraordinary  member  of  the 

Imperial  Academy.   He  visited  England  three  times  for  purposes 

of  research— in  1863,  1867  and  1878.    He  died  on  the  x6th  of 

November  1879. 

Schiefner  made  his  mark  In  literary  research  in  three  directions. 
First,  he  contributed  to  the  Memoirs  and  Bulletin  of  the  St  Petersburg 
Academy,  and  brought  out  independently  a  number  of  valuable 
articles  and  larger  publications  on  the  lan^iage  and  literature  of 
Tibet.  He  poss^sed  also  a  remarkable  ao^uamtance  with  Mongolian, 
and  when  death  overtook  him  had  just  finished  a  revision  of  the  New 
Testament  in  that  language  with  which  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  had  entrusted  nim.  Further,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  on  the  philology  and  ethnolo^  of  the  Finnic  tribes. 
He  edited  and  translated  the  great  Finnic  epic  KaUvala ;  he  arranged, 
completed  and  brought  out  in  twelve  volumes  the  literary  remains 
of  Alexander  Gastrin,  bearing  on  the  languages  of  the  Samovedic 
tribes,  the  Koibal,  Karagasa,  Tungusian,  Buryat,  Ostiak  and  Kottic 
tongues,  and  prepared  several  valuable  papers  on  Finnic  mythology 
for  the  Imperial  Academy*  In  the  third  place,  he  made  himself  the 
exponent  of  investigations  into  the  languages  of  the  Caucasus,  which 
his  lucid  analyses  placed  within  reach  of  European  phUologists. 
Thus  he  gave  a  full  analyds  of  the  Tush  lan|;uage,  and  in  quick 
succession,  from  Baron  P.  Uslar's  investigations,  comprehensive 
papers  on  the  Awar,  Ude,  Abkhastan.  Tchetchenz,  Kasi-KumQk, 
HQrkanian  and  Kflrinian  langiiagea.  He  had  also  mastered  Ossetic, 
and  brought  out  a  number  of^  translations  from  that  language, 
several  of  them  accompanied  by  the  original  text. 

8CHILL,  FERDINAND  BAFTISTA  VON  (1776-1809),  Prussian 
soldier,  was  bom  in  Saxony.  Entering  the  Prussian  cavalry 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  still  a  subaltcm  of  dragoons  when 
he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Auerst&dt.  From  that  field 
he  escaped  to  Kolberg,  where  he  played  a  very  prominent  part 
in  the  celebrated  siege  of  1807,  as  the  commander  of  a  volunteer 
force  of  all  arms.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit  he  was  promoted 
major  and  given  the  command  of  a  hussar  regiment  formed  from 
his  Kolberg-  men.  In  1809  the  political  situation  in  Europe 
appeared  to  Schill  to  favour  an  attempt  to  liberate  his  country 
from  the  French  domination.  Leading  out  his  regiment  from 
Berlin  under  pretext  of  manoeuvres,  he  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,  and,  joined  by  many  oflScers  and  a  company  of  light 
infantry,  marched  for  the  Elbe.  At  the  village  of  Dodcndorf 
(5th  of  lilay  1809)  he  had  a  brush  with  the  Magdeburg  garrison, 
but  was  soon  driven  northwards,  where  he  hoped  to  find  British 
support.  The  king  of  Prussia's  proclamations  prevented  the 
patriots  from  receiving  any  appreciable  assistance,  and  with 
little  more  than  his  original  force  Schill  was  surrounded  by  5000 
Danish  and  Dutch  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wismar. 
He  escaped  by  hard  fighting  (action  of  Damgarten,  24th  of  May) 
to  Stralsund,  and  attempted  to  put  the  crumbling  fortifications 
in  order.  The  Danes  and  Dutch  soon  hemmed  him  in,  and  by 
sheer  numbers  overwhelmed  the  defenders  (May  31).  Schill 
himself  was  killed.  Some  parties  escaped  to  Prussia,  where 
the  ofl^cers  were  tried  by  court-martial,  cashiered  and  imprisoned. 
A  few  escaped  to  Swinemiinde,  but  the  rest  were  either  killed 
or  taken.  Handed  over  to  the  French,  the  soldiers  were  sent 
to  the  galleys,  and  tbe  eleven  officers  shot  at  Wcsel  on  the  i6th 
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ICBILLBR,  JOHAHR  CBRinDPB  FRIKDRICH  VDR  (1759- 
iSoj),  German  poet,  druiuti&t  tnd  philov^her,  nts  born  at 
Mirbich  on  the  N«ku,  on  the  lotb  o!  November  i;jq.  His 
gnndiilher  hid  been  i  bsker  in  the  village  of  Billenfeld,  neu 
Waiblingen;  his  father,  Jobann  Ka^wr  (1713-1796),  wat  an 
army-surgeon,  who  had  settled  [p  Marbach  and  married  the 
daughter  of  an  innlieeper,  Eliiabeth  Dorothea  Kodtieii  (i7jj- 
iSoi).  In  I7S7  Schiller'i  father  again  (oak  lervice  in  the  army 
■nduitimatelyTo)etotherankof  captain.  Tbevidsiitudesof  h^ 
profeiuon  entailed  a  conitant  change  of  residence;  but  at  Lorch 
and  ai  Ludwigjburg,  where  the  family  was  aetlled  for  longer 
periodi,  the  child  waa  able  to  receive  a  regular  education.  Tq 
177]  IhedukeKailEugenoiWUrtlembetg  claimed  ygung  Schiller 
as  a  pupil  ol  hii  military  ichool  at  the"  Solitude  "  near  Ludwigi- 
burg,  where,  instead  of  his  choKn  subject  of  study,  theology, 
be  was  obli^  to  devote  himself  to  law.  On  the  removal  of  the 
•choolin  1775  la  Stuttgart,  he  was,  however,  allowed  lo  exchange 
this  lubiect  lor  Ihe  more  congenial  study  oi  medicine.  The 
Mrict  military  discipline  ol  the  school  by  heavily  on  Schiller, 
and  intensified  1  be  B)nrit  o(  nbcUion ,  which,  nurtured  on  Rousseau 
and  the  wiiten  of  the  Sliirm  uiid  Dtoki,  bunt  out  b  the  young 
poet's  first  tragedy;  but  such  a  Khool-lile  had  for  a  poet  of 
Schiller's  tempetmmcnt  advantages  which  he  might  not  have 
known  had  he  followed  bis  own  inclinations;  and  it  aSorded 
him  glimpaes  ol  court  life  invaluable  tor  his  later  work  as  a 
dramatist.  In  1776  some  spedmens  of  Schiller's  lyric  poetry 
had  appeared  in  a  magazine,  and  in  1777-1778  he  completed 
his  drama,  DU  RSuber,  which  was  read  surreptitiously  (o  an 
admiring  circle  of  schoolmates.  In  1780  he  left  the  academy 
qualified  to  practise  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  at  once  appointed 
by  the  duke  to  an  ill-paid  post  as  doctor  lo  a  reffmeot  garrisoned 
In  Stuttgart,  llis  diKOntenl  found  vent  in  the  passionate, 
unbalanced  lyrics  of  this  period.  Meanwhile  DU  Rnntcr,  which 
Schiller  had  been  obliged  lo  publish  si  his  own  expense,  appeared 
in  i;Si  and  made  an  impression  on  his  contemporaries  hardly 
lessdeeplhanGoelhe'sCalsmwBir/ftjWiiini.eighl years  before. 
The  strength  of  this  remarkable  tragedy  lay,  not  in  ill  inHaled 

of  Schiller's  school-life  had  given  him  little  opportunity  of 

with  which  it  is  constructed  and  the  direclnest  with  which  it 
gives  voice  to  the  most  pregnant  Ideas  of  the  time.  In  this 
reapecl,  Schiller's  lUiii<r  is  one  of  the  most  vital  Cerman  dramas 
of  the  18th  century.  In  January  1782  it  was  performed  in  the 
Court  and  National  Theatre  of  Mannheim,  Schiller  himself 
having  stolen  secretly  away  from  Siuitgart  in  mdec  to  be  presenl. 
The  success  encouraged  him  lo  begin  a  new  tragedy.  Die 
Vtri<kuilru«t  ia  Fient  »  GtKua,  and  he  edited  a  lyric 
Anliolotie  tufJas  Johr  1781,  lo  which  he  was  himself  the  chief 
contributor.    A  second  surreptitious  visit  to  Mannhrim  came, 
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enamed,  KaiaU  lad  Litbe, 
a  refuge  al  Bauerbach  in 
1  Woliogen,  the  motbet  of 
Luiu  UilUrin  was  finished 
and  Dm  Carlos  begun-  In  July  1783  Schiller  received  a  definite 
appointment  for  a  year  a*  "  theatre  poet  "  in  Mannheim,  and 
here  both  Fittct  and  Kalmit  luj  LidK  were  performed  in  1784. 
Neither  play  is  u  spontaneoua  or  inspired  as  Dit  RHiiba  bad 
been;  but  both  mark  1  ileidy  advance  in  cbaractcriiation 
and  in  the  technical  art  of  the  playwright.  KabaU  itnd  Liebe, 
especially,  is  an  admirable  example  of  that  "  tragedy  of  common 
life  "  which  Leasing  bad  introduced  into  Germany  from  England 
and  which  bulked  so  largely  in  the  German  Utenlure  of  Ihe  later 
[8th  century.  In  this  drama  Schiller's  powen  as  a  realistic 
porinyer  of  people  and  conditions  fimiliir  to  him  are  seen 
to  best  advantage.    Although  Schillerfailed  towinaneatablidied 

his  addresa  on  Dit  SdaaUUnt  all  litu  meraliidu  Anslill 
beirackia  (1784),  and  by  the  publication  of  the  beginning  of 
Dm  Carlat  (in  blank  verse)  in  his  Journal,  Di4  rktinisihi  Tkalia 
(178J).  He  had  also  the  opporiunity  of  reading  the  first  ad  of 
the  new  tragedy  before  the  duke  of  Weimar  at  Darmstadt  in 

upon  him  the  title  oi  "  Rat." 

In  April  178s  Schiller,  whose  poiiliaii  in  Mannheim  had,  lone 
before  this,  tienime  hopeless,  accepted  the  inviiation  of  four  uA' 
known  tiSends—CC.  Kamer.  L.  F.  Huber,  and  their  jiaar/ti  Mtniu 
an.'1  n..r>  Stock— with  whom  he  liiil  cormpomled.  to  jay  a  visit  to 

bb  jubilant  moid  beine  relUcied  in  the  CUs  a*  iU  Frtuit:  ai^n 
Sl^itembec  oi  the  same  year  lie  lulloacl  his  new  friend  KOnicr  ta 
Dmden.  As  Ktirner'a  gueal  in  Dresden  and  at  Loschwitl  tm  the 
Elbe,  Schiller  completed  Z)ini  Ctrlos,  wrote  (he  dramatic  tale.  Da 
Vcrbwtcr  nu  Mumii  (later  entitled  DlT  Virbncktl  ■■!  aiflsimr 
E!irr.  1786)  and  the  unfinlihed  novel,  Dtr  Ceilktuktr  (17B9)-  The 
iUciniiclhi  Thalia  was  canlioued  a>  Iho  l^kolia  (1786-1791 ;  in  1791, 
aijln  renamed  Dii  me  Thalia).  an<j  in  this  ioumal  he  publidied 
mubl  of  his  writings  at  this  lime.  Kurner's  interest  in  philoaarliy 
abo  induced  Schiller  to  turn  his  aitcniuA  to  such  studies,  the  nrst 
results  of  which  he  published  in  the  /'MJiu^iute  Bhrft  (IT^)- 
Ojt  Ca'h$,  meanwhile,  appcsrcd  in  bwk  fonn  in  1787.  and  added 
10  SlEiHIli':.  reputation  as  a_poct.     In  adopting  verse  instead  of 
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Car/ffj  at  least  pnivuied  him  with  an  oppon unity  of  espnssing  idcss 
of  pditical  and  intellectiul  freedom  with  which,  as  the  disciple  of 

A  new  chipter  in  Schiller's  liCe  opened  with  his  visit  10  Weimar  in 
July  17B7.  Ccethe  was  then  In  Italy,  and  the  duke  of  Weimar  was 
absenl  fmm  Weimar:  but  Ihe  poet  was  kindly  received  by  Herdsr 
and  Wiebnd.  by  the  duchess  Amalie  and  other  court  nMabililies. 
■^^.  ...■., ^—■"SchBler_was,  however,  Fiau  von  Kalb  with 


.        .  idolsudt  of  ihe 

family  von  f-oigefeld,  Ihe  younger  daughter  of  which  subseouently 
became  his  wife-  Meanwhile  the  preparation  for  Dtn  CarUt  had 
interested  Schiller  In  history,  and  in  17SS  he  published  the  GrsI 

Ut  Nitdetandi  sn  drr  tpa^islit»  Htgitrmi,  a  tiook  which  al  once 
gave  him  a  respected  posilion  among  the  historians  of  Ihe  iSth 
century.  It  obtained  for  him.  on  Ihe  recommendation  of  Coethc.,. 
a  professorship  in  ihe  university  of  Jena,  and  in  November  i7»o  he 
delivered  his  inaugural  leclute.  Wu  ieiiH  nd  u  vUkem  tnii 
a<aitn  ns*  UxiKnaltaikiMtt  In  Febnan  of  Ihe  lolUxrini' 
year  he  married  Chariotte  von  Leiuefeld.  Schiller's  other  historicit 
writings  comprise  a  Sammhat  tmlorinlitv  Uanoins,  which  he 
and  lhe_&lt*iiJUr  ia  dralli^iiiritn 
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.  _  -_-.  public  than  his  first  history,  but  the 
ric  and  vivid,  the  portraiture  b  sym pathetic, 
rents  are  interpreted  by  the  light  of  the  ralional- 
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prince  of  Holstdn-AugustenbuiiK  '^  ^  minister,  Graf 
Schimmefnuinn,  who  conferred  upon  him  a  pension  of  1000  tilers  a 
year  (or  three  yean.  Schiller  reaolved  to  devote  the  Idsure  of  these 
years  tp  the  study  of  philosophy.  In  the  summer  of  1790  he  had 
lectured  in  Jena  on  the  aesthetics  of  tragedy,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  studied  carefully  Kant's  treatise  on  aesthetics,  KrUik  der 
Vrteiiskraft,  which  had  lUst  appeared  and  appealed  powerfully  to 
Schiller's  mind.  The  influence  of  these  studies  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
lys  Obar  dem  Gnmd  unseres  Vertnugens  an  tragischen  GegensidndeH 


and  Ober  tragucke  Kunst  (i7^3),  as  well  as  in  his  correspondence  with 
his  f  tKnd  Kdmer.  Here  Scniller  arrives  at  hu  definition  of  beauty,  as 
Freiheit  in  der  Ersckeinung,  which,  although  it  failed  to  remove 
Kant's  difficulty  that  beauty  was  essentially  a  subjective  conception, 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  stage  in  the  history  of  German 
acsthetifp  theory.  Ober  Anmut  und  WUrde,  published  in  1793,  was 
a  further  contribution  to  the  elucidation  and  widening  01  Kant's 
theories;  and  in  the  eloquent  Brief e  uber  die  dstketiscke  Bniekung 
desMenMcken  (1795). Schiller  proceeded  to  apply  his  new  standpoint 
to  'the  probtema  of  social  and  individual  life.  These  remarkable 
letters  were  published  in  Die  Horett,  a  new  journal,  founded  in  17^, 
whkh  was  the  immediate  occasion  for  that  intimate  friendship  witn 
Goethe  which  dominated  the  remainder  of  Schiller's  life.  The  two 
poets  had  first  met  in  1788,  but  at  that  time  Goethe,  fresh  from 
Italy,  felt  little  inclination  towards  the  author  of  the  turbulent 
dramas  Die  Ravber^  Kibale  und  Liehe  and  Don  Carlos.  By  degrees, 
however,  Schiller's  historical  publications,  and,  in  a  higher  degree, 
the  magnificent  poems.  Die  C6tter  Crieckenlands  (1788)  and  Die 
KunsOer  (178^),  awakened  Goethe's  respect,  and  in  17^,  when  the 
younger  poet  invited  Goethe  to  become  a  collaborator  m  the  Horen, 
the  latter  responded  with  alacrity.  In  a  very  few  weeks  the  two 
men  had  become  friends.  In  the  meantime  a  holiday  in  Schiller's 
Wurttemberg  home  had  brought  renewed  health  and  v^ur.  An 
immediate  outcome  of  the  new  friendship  was  Schiller's  admirable 
essays,  published  in  the  Horen  (1795717^)  and  collected  in  1800 
under  toe  title  Uber  naiee  nnd  sentimmtaliscke  Dicktimg.  Here 
Schiller  applied  his  aesthetic  theories  to.  that  branch  of  art  which 
was  most  peculiarly  his  own,  the  art  of  poetry;  it  is  an  attempt  to 
dassify  literature  in  accordance  with  an  a  priori  phikMOphic  theory 
of  "  andeiit  "  and  "  modem."  "  classic  "  and  "  romantic,"  "  naive  '' 
and  "  sentimental ";  and  it  sprang  from  the  need  SchUler  himself 
felt  of  justifying  his  own  "  sentimental "  and  "  modem  "  genius 
with  the  "  naive  "  and  "  classic  "  tzanquaiity  of  Goethe's.  While 
Schiller's  standpdnt  was  too  essentially  that  of  his  time  to  lay 
daim  to  finality,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  concise  statement  we 
possess  of  the  bteraxy  theory  which  lay  behind  the  dassifal  literature 
of  Germany. 

For  SdUller  himself  this  was  the  bridge  that  led  back  from 
philosophy  to  poetry.  Under  Goethe's  stimulus  he  won  fresh 
burels  in  that  domain  of  philosophical  lyric  whidi  he  had  opened 
with  Die  KUnsUer;  and  in  Das  I<feal  und  das  LeheHf  Die  Macht 
des  CesangeSf  WUrde  der  Frauen,  and  Der  Spaziergangf  he  pro- 
duced masterpieces  of  reflective  poetry  which  have  not  their 
equal  in  German  literature.  These  poems  appeared  in  the 
MuseruUmanackf  a  new  publication  which  Schiller  began  in 
1 796,  the  Horen,  which  had  never  met  with  the  success  it  merited, 
coming  to  an  end  in  1797.  In  the  Musenalmanack  were  also 
published  the  "  Xenien  "  (1797),  acoUection  of  distichs  by  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  in  which  the  two  friends  avenged  themsdves  on  the 
cavilling  critics  who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  them.  The 
Almanack  of  the  following  year,  1798,  was  even  more  noteworthy, 
for  it  contained  a  number  of  Schiller's  most  popular  ballads, 
"Der  Ring  des  Polykratcs,"  "Der  Handschuh,"  "Ritter 
Toggcnburg,"  "  Der  Taucher,"  "  Die  Kraniche  des  Ibykus  " 
and  "  Der  Gang  nach  dem  Eisenhammer;"  "  Der  Kampf  mit 
dem  Drachcn "  following  in  1799,  and  "  Das  Lied  von 
der  Glockc"  ia  x8oo.  As  a  ballad  poet,  Schiller's 
popularity  has  been  hardly  less  great  than  as  a  dramatist;  the 
bold  and  simple  outline,  the  terse  dramatic  characterization 
appealed  directly  to  the  popular  mind,  which  did  not  let  itself  be 
disturbed  by  the  often  artificial  and  rhetorical  tone  into  which 
the  poet  falls.  But  the  supreme  importance  of  the  last  period  of 
SchiUcr's  life  lay  in  the  series  of  master-dramas  which  he  gave 
to  the  worid  between  1 799  and  1804.  Just  as  Don  Carlos  had  led 
him  to  the  study  of  Dutch  history,  so  now  his  occupation  with 
the  history  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  supplied  him  with  the 
theme  of  his  trilogy  of  Wallenstein  (i  798-1 799).  The  phm  of 
WaUensUin  was  of  long  standing,  and  it  was  only  towards  the  end, 
when  Schiller  realized  the  impossibility  of  saying  all  he  had  to 
say  within  five  acts,  that  he  decided  to  divide  it  into  three  parts, 
a  descriptive  prologue,  WaUensteins  Lager,  and  the  two  dramas 
Die  PiccU&mini  and  WaUensteins  Tod.    Without  entirdv  break- 


ing with  the  pseudo-classic  method  he  had  adopted  in  Don  Carlos 
— the  two  lovers.  Max  Piccolomini  and  Thckla,  arc  an  obvious 
concession  to  the  tradition  of  the  French  theatre — Wallenstein 
shows  how  much  Schiller's  art  had  benefited  by  his  study  of 
Greek  tragedy;  the  fatalism  of  his  hero  is  a  masterly  application 
of  an  antique  motive  to  a  modem  theme.  His  whole  conception 
of  life  and  character  had  deepened  since  Don  Carlos^  and  under 
the.infliience  of  Kant's  philosophy  the  drama  became  the 
embodiment  of  ethical  problems  that  are  essentially  modem. 
The  success  of  Wallenstein^  with  which  Schiller  passed  at  once 
into  the  front  rank  of  European  dramatists,  was  so  encouraging 
that  the  poet  resolved  to  devote  himself  with  redoubled  ardour 
to  dramatic  poetry  Towards  the  end  of  1799  he  took  up  his 
residence  permanently  in  Weimar,  not  only  to  be  near  his  friend, 
but  also  that  he  might  have  the  advantage  of  visiting  regulariy 
the  theatre  of  which  Goethe  was  director. 

WaUenslein  was  followed  in  1800  by  Maria  Stuart,  a  tragedy, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  great  popularity  in  and  outside  of  Germany^ 
was  felt  by  the  critics  to  follow  too  dosdy  the  methods  of 
the  lachrymose  "  tragedy  of  common  life  "  to  maintain  a  high 
portion  among  Schiller's  works.  It  is  a  serious  flaw  in  the  play 
that  the  fate  of  the  heroine  is  virtually  dedded  before  the  curtain 
rises,  and  the  poet  is  obliged  to  create  by  theatrical  devices  the 
semblance  of  a  tragic  conflict  which,  in  reality,  does  not  exist. 
A  finer  production  in  every  way  is  Schiller's  "romantic  tragedy," 
Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  (x8oi).  The  resplendent  medieval 
colouring  of  the  subject,  the  essentially  heroic  character  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  gave  Schiller  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  his  rich  imagination  and  rhetorical  gifts;  and  by  an  ingenious 
alteration  of  the  historical  tradition,  he  was  able  to  make  the 
drama  a  vehide  for  his  own  imperturbable  moral  optimism. 
In  unity  of  style  and  in  the  high  levd  of  its  dramatic  diction. 
Die  Jungfrau  von  OrleaM  is  unsurpassed  among  Schiller's  works. 
Between  this  drama  and  its  successor,  Die  Braut  von  Messina, 
Schiller  translated  and  adapted  to  his  classic  ideals  Shakespeare's 
Macbeth  (1801)  and  Gozzi's  Turandot  (1802).  With  Die  Braut 
von  Messina  (1803)  he  experimented  with  a  tragedy  on  purdy 
Greek  lines,  this  drsuna  being  as  close  an  approximation  to  andent 
tragedy  as  its  medieval  and  Christian  milieu  permitted  of. 
If  the  experiment  caimot  be  regarded  as  successful,  the  fault  lies 
in  the  difficulty  of  recondling  the  artificial  conventions  of  the 
Greek  theatre,  the  chorus  and  the  oracle — here  represented  by 
dreams  and  superstitions — with  the  point  of  view  of  the  poet's 
own  time.  As  far  as  the  diction  itsdf  is  concerned,  the  lyric 
outbursts  of  the  chorus  gave  Schiller's  genius  an  opportunity 
of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself.  In  the  poet's  last 
completed  drama,  Wilhelm  Tell  (1804),  he  once  more,  as  in 
WaUenstein,  chose  a  historical  subject  involving  wide  issues. 
Wilhelm  Tell  is  the  drama  of  the  Swiss  people;  its  subject  is  less 
the  personal  fate  of  its  hero  than  the  struggle  of  a  nation  to  free 
itself  from  tyranny.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  epic  breadth 
of  the  work,  its  picturesque  and  panoramic  character.  It  also 
justifies  the  idealization  of  the  hero,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  introduction  of  episodes  which  have  but  little  re- 
lation to  his  personal  fate,  or  even  put  his  character  in  a  directly 
unfavourable  light.  Wilhelm  Tell  was  an  attempt  to  win  for 
the  German  drama  a  new  fidd,  to  widen  the  domain  of  dramatic 
poetry.  Besides  writing  Tell,  Schiller  had  found  time  in  1803 
and  1804  to  translate  two  French  comedies  by  Picard,  and  to  pre- 
pare a  German  version  of  Radne's  Phidre;  and  in  the  last  months 
of  his  b'fc  he  began  a  new  tragedy,  Demetrius,  which  gave  every 
promise  of  being  another  step  forward  in  his  poetic  achievement. 
But  Demetrius  remains  a  fragment  of  hardly  two  acts. 

Schiller  died  at  Weimar  on  the  9th  of  May  1805.  His  last 
years  were  darkened  by  constant  ill-health;  and  indeed  it  is 
marvellous  that  he  was  able  to  achieve  so  much.  A  visit  to 
Ldpzig  in  1801,  and  to  Berlin — where  there  was  some  prospect  of 
his  being  invited  to  settle — in  1804,  were  the  chief  outward  events 
of  his  later  years.  He  was  ennobled  in  i8oa,  and  in  1804  the  duke 
of  Weimar,  unwilling  to  lose  him,  doubled  his  meagre  salary  of 
400  talers.  Schiller's  art,  with  its  broad,  clear  lines,  its  unambigu- 
ous moral  issues. and  its  enthusiastic  optimism,  has  appealed  with 
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peculiar  fotcc  VJ  the  Germui  people,  especially  m  periwU  of 
political  dtjpondency.  But  lince  Ihe  n-nlabUibmenI  of  Ihe 
GcnnAJi  empire  ia  1^71  [bere  haa  beFu^  at  Imt  in  inteUectiul 
cttdrs,  acertud  waning  of  his  popularity ,  Ihe  Germaiuof  (o-day 
Kalixing  that  Goelhe  more  fully  reprcunls  :he  a&pLralioDa  of  the 
nation.  In  point  of  fan,  Schdler'i  geniui  lacki  thai  univcnality 
which  characteritea  Goethe's;  as  a  dnnialist,  a  philosopher,  an 
historian,  and  a  [yric  poet,  he  *as  Ihe  eiponent  oi  ideas  which 
belong  lathei  to  the  Europe  oi  the  period  before  the  French 
Revolution  than  to  our  time;  ve  loolt  to  his  high  principle  of 
PtormJ  conduct,  hi}  nohle  idealism  and  optinusm,  rather  is  the 
ideal  of  an  age  that  has  passed  away  than  as  the  expression  of 
re  material  ambitions  of  the  mc  ' 


The  ficB  edition  of  Schiller*!  Slmlliclii  Wcrlu  apiieared  in  iStl- 
tSiS  in  la  nil.  and  «*  edited  by  Sdiiller'e  nuni  inllmale  friend, 
C.  C.  KUaer.  Of  the  eounlles  lubKiguenl  editions  nKnlion  need 
only  bemadehereof  the  AffMrtfOI'ibiAjfJhe^wMteby  IC  Goedeke 
aadothefa  (11  voh.,  ifWj-ItTfi)!  the  edition  pJblisbed  by  Hempel 
and  edited  by  R.  Boaberger  and  W.  von  Maltiahn  (16  veli.,  ii&- 
ttnii  that  In  KUfKhner's  DmlKlu  KaHinHlliltratur.  voIl  iiS- 

Helkn  and   olhen    (17   voli..    I90i->90S)-     A  critical   edition   ol 


edited  by  F.  Mnnckci,  189J) :  SrhUlen  Brirjwfclurl  mil  K   • 
■ditsd  Iw  U  Geiger,  iBaiJ;  SikiOtr  md  toit  (iSS*,  41:1 
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duction  liy  Goethe,  Ityi);  Caroli 
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— — Fra   LffVi    hf 
and  ed.  1844);  E. 


D.  Bnhni.  SckiiUi  (vols.  I..ii.,  leaB-lSqi):  T.  Minoi,  Schll",  snn 
LOn  und  Hint  Wtfki  (vola.  L-U.,  1S90J:  J.  Wychaiam.  ^h-i^tr 
lieo],  vd  ed.  1898,  popular  ed.  looj)!  O.  Karnicli.  ScUUti 
flM.  3iid  ed.  looj);  L.  &ellennann.  JcKUer  (tool)!  C,  Ttmmaa, 
Liji  oMf  ICiirti  if  Akillir  (1901):  K.  B«^.  SduiUr  (vol.  1.,  i^s): 

E.  KUinemaiin.  SiiOler  [igos).  See  >Ih  E.  Boai.  SchilUri  JbcctA- 
Mm  {1856):  E.  ItlallEr.  SaUkrl  Uulltr  (l9ot);  by  I)ic  •ame, 
SckiOiri  Juienidklihni  md  Juindbbni  (1896):  A.  ^ir'klitr. 
SdaOm  FliM  km  SlaUtaH  (iS}6,  leprini.  190;):  L.  Muller, 
Sit/uUm  H  Sdalltn  LcttK  imd  Wtrkm  (1900):  A.  K<^nii  Ui 
DnmaitlajmuiseitSdulUrUiwUS.  kuhnenunii.  k^::'  r.iul 
Siiilliit  Btz'BKdu-^r  drr  Aniilii   (iSos);  V.   Ba-ili,   i.j    /     -  .'u 
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Woil'fIdH    (i880):    A.    KO«er,    Sil-iUtr    aU    I>fflMIi.fl    (1801I; 
L.  Belling,  Scluilin   MariM  (1SB1):  K.  Fischer.  SckiUtf-Schrdun 
"    '    '    'V.  Braun,  iCWfcr  im  Uruilt  itiitr  Z<iltnai$n 
::.  Robeitson,  .StUUCra/teraCiWiiry  (loo;). 

mH  or  RAKS  (1381-1440^,  German 
traveller  and  writer,  was  bom  ol  a  noble  family  in  ijSi  (May 
«lh  n,  ptobably  at  Hollers  near  Lohof ,  half  way  between  Munich 
and  Freiting,  on  what  was  then  a  property  of  his  family.  In 
Ijg4  he  joined  the  suite  of  Lienhait  Kicbsriinger,  and  went  off 
to  fight  under  Sigismund,  king  of  ETuugary  (afterwards  emperor), 
sgainst  the  Turks  on  the  Hungdrian  frontier.  At  the  battle  ol 
Nicopolis  (Sept.  sSth,  1396)  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner: 
when  he  had  recovered  the  use  of  his  feet.  Sultan  Bayeaid  I. 
(ridirim)  look  him  into  his  service  as  a  runner  (1396-1401}. 
During  this  time  be  seems  to  have  accompanied  Ottoman  troops 
10  cenaio  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  to  Egypt.  On  Bayetid'i 
overthrow  at  Angora  (July  lolh,  1409),  Schiltberger  passed  into 
the  service  o[  Bayerid's  conciueror  Timor:  he  now  appears  to 
have  followed  Tlimiirlin  lo  Samarkand,  and  perhaps  also  to 
Armenia  and  Georgia.  After  'nmur's  death  {Febnlary  17th, 
140;)  his  German  runner  finl  became  a  slave  of  Shah  Rukh,  ' 
ablest  of  Timor's  sons;  then  of  Miian  Shah,  a  brother  of  Shah 
Rukh;  then  of  Abu  Bekr.  a  son  of  Miran  Shah,  whose 
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Siberia,  of  which  name  SchUtberger  ^ves  us  the  fint  deal  tnention 

master  in  his  attack  on  the  Old  Bulgaria  of  the  middle  Volga., 
answering  to  the  modem  Kazan  and  its  neighbourhood.  Wan' 
derings  in  the  steppe  lands  ol  south-east  Russia;  visits  to  Sarai, 
the  old  capital  of  the  Kipchak  Khanate  on  the  lower  Volga  ai  ' 
to  Asov  or  Tana,  still  a  tiading  centre  lot  " 
merchants;  a  fresh  change  of  icr\'ituc: 
travels  in  the  Crimea,  Cinassia,  Abkhasia  and  Mingtelii;  and 
finally  escape  (from  the  neighbourhood  of  Balum)  foUowed. 
Arriving  at  Constantinople,  he  there  lay  hid  lor  a  lime;  he  then 
returned  to  his  Bavarian  home  (1117)  by  wayof  Kilia.  Akken 
Lembetg,  Cracow,  Breslau  and  Meissen      "       ■ 
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ronariaUe  merit  fw  tlwir  lime :  ind  be  may  fairiy  be  recloned 
ng  (he  BBiboia  who  eoiRribuied  10  fii  Pinter  jBha,  at  the  cIom 
he  middle  afes,  In  AbyVBnia.  His  work,  however,  omtaiu  many 
xmadet;  thus  in  reckoning  Ihe  yean  o(  hia  lervice  both  witli 
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Imperial  I/nncriily  s/  New  Rusiia,  vol.  ').  and  V.  Langmanteri 
(Tubingen,  IBS;):  "  Hans  Schihbeniera  ReiKbucb,"  in  the  lyind 
volume  of  the  SiVuIkit  da  liUntiiduit  Vrrriiu  in  Staatail.  See 
alio  the  Eagliih  {Hakluyl  Society)  vernm,  Tlit  Btrndatr  oid  Tracrit 
of  /ii*ii»5ciUII»(r((r . . .,  irana.  by  Buchan  Teller  with  notes  by 
P.  Bcuun  (London,  i8n);  von  Hanuoer,  "  Beiechliguni  d.  orien- 
laliichen  iJamen  SchiltWigm,"  in  Dnluckritun  i.  Ii6iii^.  Aiad. 
d.  Wuanidiafua  (vol.  ia..  Munich.  1813-1814);  R.  Rohricht, 
BiCuUtica  jmiriipticii  PokieHiiui  (Beriin.  1890,  pp.  103-104); 
C.  R.  Beailey.  Dmai  cf  Modtnt  Ctaptpky,  iii.  356-378,  jso,  SM- 

■CHIHIiEI,  HEXmtlX  JAH  (iSij-  },  Dutch  poet  ukd 
novelist,  was  bom  on  the  jolh  (rf  June  iSi;,  at  'S  Giiveland, 
in  the  province  ol  North  Holland,  where  his  father  was  a  notary 
and  the  burgomaster.  From  iS3«  lo  184)  Schlmmc!  servnt 
in  his  father's  office,  and  upon  his  death  he  was  taken  into  the 
ofEce  of  Ihe  agent  ol  the  Dutch  Treasury  in  Amsterdam,  ei- 
changing  in  1849  for  a  post  with  the  Dutch  Trading  Company 
there.  In  1S63  he  became  a  director  ol  the  Amsteidam  Credit 
Assodalion.  Kis  Erst  volume  ol  poems  appeared  in  igji; 
but  it  was  as  a  writer  of  historical  dramas  in  blank  verse  and  one 
of  the  regenerators  of  the  Dutch  stage  that  his  literary  position 
was  made.  His  lincsl  production  was  SUvKia  (1S6S],  which 
was  preceded  by  NapeUn  BmaparU  (iSji)  and  Jufrtint 
Strilaai  ("  Mrs  Serklaaj,"  1857).  Among  his  other  di»matle 
works  may  be  raenlioneil  /««  Wiiiilsa  (a  drama.  1847),  Twa 
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Tudon  ("Two  Tudon/'  1847),  Gtrnddbald  (1848),  Schiid  en 
BoeU  ("  Guilt  and  Retribution/'  a  drama,  1853),  Het  Kind 
tan  Staal  ("  The  State  Child,"  a  dramatic  fragment,  1859);  Zeg€ 
na  Strijd  {**  Struggle  and  Triumph,"  a  drama,  1878).  Schimmd's 
renderings  of  Casimir  de  la  Vigne's  Louis  XI.,  Geibel's 
Sophonisbe^  and  Ponsard's  Lncrlce  are  also  still  acted  in  the 
Netherlands.  His  novels  are  distinguished  by  their  vigorous 
style  and  able  characterization.  The  earlier,  better-known 
ones  betray  the  writer's  English  proclivities.  The  plots  of 
Mary  Mollis  (x8($o,  3  vols.,  En^ish  translation,  London  1873, 
under  the  title  of  "  Mary  HoUis,  a  Romance  of  the  Days  of 
Charles  U.  and  William,  Prince  of  Orange,"  3  vols.)  and  of 
Mylady  Carlisle  (1864, 4  vols.)  are  laid  in  En^and,  whereas 
those  of  his  Sii^eur  Semeyns  (1875,  3  vols.),  a  powerful  picture 
of  the  terrible  year  1673,  and  of  De  Kapitein  van  de  Lijfgarde 
(x888,  3  vols.,  English  adaptation,  1896,.  under  the  title  of 
"  Tl&e  Lifeguardsman,"  x  vol.),  a  continuation  of  "  Master 
Semeyns,"  are  almost  entirely  centred  in  Holland.  He  had  many 
points  of  style  and  manner  in  common  with  Madame  Bosboom- 
Toussaint,  though  both  remained  highly  original  in  their  treat- 
ment. Both  finally  reverted  to  essentially  national  subjects. 
To  the  earlier  romances  of  Schimmel  belong:  Bonaparte  en 
tyn  Tyd  ("  Bonaparte  and  his  Time,"  1853),  De  Eerste  Dag  eens 
Nieuvcn  Lesens  ("  The  First  Day  of  a  New  Life,"  2  vols.,  1855), 
Sproken  en  Vertellingen  ("Legends  and  Tales,"  x8ss),  Een 
Haagscke  Jofet  ('*  A  Hague  Damsel,"  1857),  De  Vooravond 
der  Retolntie  ("  The  Eve  of  the  Revolution,"  x866).  Schimmel 
was  an  early  collaborator  of  Potgieter  on  the  Gids  staff.  His 
dramatic  works  appeared  in  a  collected  edition  in  1885-1886 
at  Amsterdam  (3  vols.),  followed  by  a  complete  and  popular 
issue  of  his  novds  (Schiedam,  1892). 

SCHINKEL.  KARL  FRIEDRIGH  (x78x-x84x),  German 
architect  and  painter,  and  professor  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts 
at  Berlin  from  1820,  was  bom  at  Neuruppin,  in  Brandenburg, 
on  the  X3th  of  March  X781.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Friedrich  Gilly, 
the  continuation  of  whose  work  he  undertook  when  his  master 
died  in  x8oo.  In  1803  Schinkcl  went  to  Italy,  returning  to 
BerHn  in  1805.  The  Napoleonic  wars  interfered  seriously  with 
his  work  as  architect,  so  that  he  took  up  landscape  painting, 
displaying  a  talent  for  the  romantic  delineation  of  natural 
scenery.  In  18 10  he  drew  a  plan  for  the  mausoleum  of  Queen 
Louise  and  in  X819  a  brilliant  sketch  for  the  Berlin  cathedral  in 
Gothic  style.  From  x8o8  to  18x4  he  painted  a  number  of 
dioramas  for  Gropins.  From  x8x5  he  devoted  much  time  to 
scene  painting,  examples  of  his  work  being  still  in  use  in  the 
royal  theatres  of  Germany.  Schinkcl's  principal  buildings  are  in 
Berlin  and  its  neighbourhood.  His  merits  are,  however,  best 
shown  in  his  unexecuted  plans  for  the  transformation  of  the 
Acropolis  into  a  royal  palace,  for  the  erection  of  the  Orianda 
Palace  in  the  Crimea  and  for  a  monument  to  Frederick  the 
Great.  These  and  other  designs  may  be  studied  in  his  Samndung 
arckiuktonischer  EntwUrfe  (X820-X837,  3rd  ed.  i8s7-x8s8)  and 
his  Werke  der  hdkeren  Baukunst  (1845-1846,  new  ed.  1874). 

See  the  biographies  by  Kusler,  Bdttischer,  Quast,  H.  Grimm, 
Waagen.  Woetmann,  Pccnt,  Donme.  and  vol.  }cxvui.  of  the  Kunstler- 
iBffHograpkie,  by  Ziller  (Leipzig,  1897). 

SCHIRMER,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  (i8o»-x866),  German 
landscape  artist,  was  bom  in  Berlin.  As  a  youth  he  painted 
flowers  in  the  royal  porcelain  factory;  afterwards  he  became 
a  pupil  of  F.  W.  Schadow  in  the  Berlin  Academy,  but  his  art 
owed  most  to  Italy.  He  went  to  Italy  in  X827;  his  sojourn 
extended  over  three  years;  he  became  a  disciple  of  his  country- 
man Joseph  Koch,  who  built  historic  landscape  on  the  Poussins, 
and  is  said  to  have  caught  inspiration  from  Turner.  In  183X 
Schirmer  established  himself  in  Berlin  in  a  studio  with  scholars 
from  1839  to  1865  he  was  professor  of  landscape  in  the  academy. 

Schirmcr's  place  in  the  history  of  art  is  distinctive:  his  sketches 
in  Italy  were  more  than  transcripts  of  the  spots:  he  studied  nature 
m-ith  the  purpose  of  composing  historic  and  poetic  landscapes.  On 
the  completion  of  the  Berlin  Museum  of  Antic|uities  came  his  oppor* 
tunity:  upon  the  walls  he  painted  classic  sites  and  temples,  and 
eiucidatec]  the  collections  bv  the  landscape  scenery  with  which  they 
were  historically  associated.  His  supreme  aim  was  to  make  his 
•rt  the  poetic  mterpretation  of  nature  and  he  deemed  technk]ue 


secondary  to  conception.  His  pictures  appeal  to  the  mind  by  the 
ideas  they  embody,  by  beauty  of  form,  harmony  c^  line,  significance 
of  light  and  colour,  in  this  constructional  landscape  German  critics 
discover  "motive,"  "inner  meaning,"  "the  subjective,"  "the 
ideal."   And  Schirmer  thus  formed  a  tchooL 

SCHIRMER,  JOHANN  WILHELM  (X807-X863),  German  lana- 
scape  painter,  was  bom  at  jUlich  in  Rhenish  Priissia.  This 
artist,  a  namesake  of  F.  W.  Schirmer,  had  a  similar  aim  and 
career.  He  first  was  a  student,  and  subsequently  became  a 
professor  in  the  academy  of  Dlisseldorf.  In  1854  he  was  made 
director  of  the  art  school  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he  died.  He  travelled 
and  sketched  in  Italy,  and  aimed  at  historic  landscape  after 
the  maimer  of  the  Poussins.  His  Biblical  landscapes  with 
figures  are  held  in  good  esteem. 

SCHISM,  a  division,  especially  used  of  a  formal  separation 
from  a  church  or  religious  body,  a  sect,  or  church  formed  by 
such  separation.  The  Greek  cxlofui,  a  cleft,  split,  from  <rx^^toff 
to  deave,  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  of  an  actual  rent  in  a 
garment  (Matt.  ix.  x6)  and  also  several  times  of  divisions  or 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  teaching  and  message  of  Christ 
(John  viL  43)  or  of  dissension  in  the  church  (i  Cor.  xi.  x8) 
In  the  early  Christian  Church,  as  defined  by  the  Fathers,  and 
later,  the  offence  of  "  schism  "  b  distinguished  from  that  of 
"  heresy  ";  it  refers  not  to  differences  of  belief  or  doctrine, 
but  to  the  promotion,  or  the  state,  of  divisions  of  organisation, 
and  to  the  formation  of  bodies  separate  from  the  true  church, 
or  to  dissensions  and  separations  due  to  disputes  over  matters 
of  discipline  or  authority  (see  H£S£Sy).  The  dispute  which 
led  to  the  separation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  is  known 
as  the  '•  Great  Schism,"  and  the  division  over  the  election  to 
the  Papacy  of  Urban  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  as  the  "  Great  Schism 
of  the  West "  (X378-X4X7)  (see  Papacy  and  ChukchHistoky). 

SCHISTS  (Gr.  <rx^*»»t  to  split),  in  petrology,  metamorphic 
rocks  which  have  a  fissile  character.  In  all  of  them  there  is  at 
least  one  mineral  which  crystallizes  in  platy  forms  {e.g.  mica, 
talc,  chlorite,  haematite),  or  in  long  blades  or  fibres  (antho- 
phyllite,  tremolite,  actinolite,  tourmaline),  and,  when  these 
have  a  well  marked  parallel  arrangement  in  definite  bands  or 
folia,  the  rock  will  break  far  more  easily  along  the  bands  than 
across  them.  The  platy  minerals  have  also  a  perfect  cleavage 
parallel  to  their  flat  surfaces,  while  the  fibrous  species  often  have 
two  or  more  cleavages  following  their  long  axes;  hence  a  schistose 
rock  may  split  not  only  by  separation  of  the  mineral  plates  from 
one  another  but  also  by  cleavage  of  the  parallel  minerals  through 
their  substance. 

Schists  in  the  common  acceptance  of  that  term  are  really 
highly  crystalline  rocks;  fissile  slates,  shales  or  sandstones,  in 
which  the  original  sedimentary  structures  are  little  modified 
by  recrystaUization,  are  not  included  in  this  group  by  English 
petrologists,  though  the  French  schistes  and  the  German  Sckiefer 
are  used  to  designate  also  rocks  of  these  types.  The  difference 
between  schists  and  gneisses  is  mainly  that  the  latter  have  less 
highly  developed  foliation;  they  also,  as  a  rule,  are  more  coarse 
grained,  and  contain  far  more  quartz  and  felspar,  two  minerals 
which  rarely  assume  platy  or  acicular  forms,  and  hence  do  not 
lead  to  the  production  of  a  fissile  character  in  the  rocks  in  which 
they  are  important  constituents.  Schists,  as  a  rule,  are  found 
in  regions  composed  mainly  of  metamorphic  rocks,  such  as  the 
Central  Alps,  Himalayas,  and  other  mountain  ranges.  Saxony, 
Scandinavia,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  north-west  of  Ireland. 
They  are  typical  products  of  "  regional  "  metamorphism,  and  are 
in  nearly  sdl  cases  older  than  the  fossUiferous  sedimentary  rocks. 
Transitions  between  schists  and  normal  igneous  or  sedimentary 
rocks  are  often  found.  The  Silurian  mica-schists  of  Bergen  in 
Norway  are  fossiliferous;  in  the  Alps  it  is  believed  that  even 
Mesozoic  rocks  pass  laterally  into  mica-schists  and  calc-schists. 
These  changes  are  regarded  as  having  been  produced  by  the 
operation  of  heat,  pressure  and  folding.  It  is  often  taught  that 
gneisses  are  the  further  stages  of  the  crystallization  of  schists 
and  belong  to  a  deeper  zone  where  the  pressures  and  the  tempera- 
tures were  greater.  Igneous  rocks  also  may  be  converted  readily 
into  schists  {e.g.  serpentine  into  talc-schist,  dolerite  into  horn- 
blende-schist)- by  the  same  agencies. 
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Then  are  two  mat  groups  of  schists,  viz.  those  jderived  from 
sedimentary  and  those  derived  from  igneous  rocks,  or,  as  they  have 
been  called,  the  "  paraschisu  "  and  the  "  orthoschists."  The  first 
group  is  the  more  important  and  includes  some  of  the  commonest 
metamorphic  rocks.  In  the  paraschists,  though  fossils  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  sedimentary  structures  such  as  bedding  and  the 
alternation  of  laminae  of  nne  and  coarse  depowt  may  frequently 
be  preserved.  The  foliation  is  often  parallel  to  the  bedding,  but 
mav  cross  it  obliquely  or  at  right  angles;  or  the  bedding  may  be 
folded  and  contorted  while  the  foliation  maintains  a  nearly  uniform 
orientation.  When  the  foliation  is  undulose  or  sinuous  the  rocks  are 
said  to  be  crumpled,  and  have  wavy  splitting  surfaces  instead  of 
nearly  plane  ones.  The  development  of  foliation  in  shaly  rocks  is 
undoubtedly  closely  akin  to  the  production  of  cleavage  in  slates. 

The  sedimentary  schists  or  paraschists  have  three  great  sub- 
divisions, the  mica-schists  and  chlorite-schists  (which  oorreKx>nd  in 
a  general  way  to  shalcd  or  clay  rocks)  the  calc-echlsts  (impure 
limestones)  and  the  quartx-schists  (metamorphosed  sandstones). 
In  the  mica-schists  of  thi»  group  biotite  or  muscovite  may  be  the 
principal  mineral  and  often  both  are  present  in  varying  proportions: 
the  mica  has  developed  from  the  argillaceous  matter  of  the  orisinai 
rock;  in  addition  there  is  always  quartx  and  sometimes  telspar 
(albite  or  oUgoclase).  A  large  number  of  minerals  may  occur  as 
accessories,  «.f .  garnet,  tourmaline,  staurolite,  andalusite,  actinolite, 
chloritoid  or  ottrelite,  epidote,  haematite,  and  if  any  of  these  is 
abundant  its  presence  may  be  indicated  by  the  name  given  the  rock, 
e.g.  staurolite-mica-schist.  The  phyllites  ({.0.)  form  a  middle  term 
between  this  group  and  the  slates;  they  consist  usually  ot  quartz, 
white  mica  and  chlorite,  and  have  much  of  the  foliation  and 
schistosity  of  the  mica-schists.  Those  rocks  which  contain  andalusite 
and  staurolite  are  sometimes  found  in  such  associations  as  show 
that  they  are  due  to  contact  action  by  intrusive  igneous  masses. 
The  chlorite-schists  are  often  of  ignteus  derivation,  such  as  ash-beds 
or  fine  lavas  which  have  been  metamorphosed.  Many  of  them  con- 
tain large  octahedra  of  magnetite.  Others  are  probably  sedimentary 
r^cks,  especially  those  whuch  contain  much  muscovite.  Calc-sdiists 
are  usually  argillaceous  limestones  in  which  a  large  development  of 
biotite  or  phloeopite  has  occasioned  foliation.  Often  they  contain 
quartz  and  felspar,  sometimes  pyroxene,  amphibole,  garnet  or 
ejpidote.  Pure  limestones  do  not  frequently  take  on  schistose  factes. 
The  quartz-schists  consist  of  quartz  and  white  mica,  and  are  inti- 
mately related  to  quartzites.  Manv  of  them  have  been  originally 
micaceous  or  f  elstpathic  sandstones.  We  may  mention  also  graphitic- 
schists  containing  dark  scaly  graphite  (often  altered  forms  of  car- 
bonaceous shales),  and  haematite-schists  which  may  represent  beds 
of  ironstone. 

The  orthoschists  are  white  mica-schists  produced  by  the  shearing 
of  acid  rocks,  such  as  fclsite  and  porphyry.  Some  of  the  "  porphy- 
roids  "  which  have  grains  of  quartz  and  felspar  in  a  finely  schistose 
micaceous  matrix  are  intermediate  between  porphyries  and  mica- 
schists  of  this  group.  Still  more  numerous  are* orthoschists  of  hom- 
blcndic  character  (hornblende-schists)  consisting  of  green  hornblende 
with  often  felspar,  quartz  and  sphene  (also  rutile,  garnet,  epidote 
or  zoisite,  biotite  and  iron  oxides).  These  are  modified  forms  of 
basic  rocks  such  as  basalt,  dolerite  and  diabase.  Every  transition 
can  be  found  between  perfectly  normal  ophitic  dolerites  and  typical 
hornblende-schists,  and  occasionally  the  same  diltt  or  sill  will 
provide  specimens  of  all  the  connecting  stages.  A  few  hornblende- 
schists  are  metamorphosed  gabbros;  others  have  developed  from 
dikes  or  sills  of  lampro^hyre.  Under  extreme  crushing  these  banc 
rocks  may  be  converted  into  dark  biotite-schists,  or  greenish  chlorite- 
schists.  Tremolitc-schist  and  anthophyllite-schist  are  in  nearly 
all  cases  the  representatives  of  the  ultra-basic  igneous  rocks  sucn 
as  pcridotite  in  regions  of  high  mctamorphism.  Talc-schists  are 
of  tne  same  category.  They  are  soft  and  lustrous,  with  a  peculiarly 
smooth  feel,  and  though  often  confounded  with  mica-schists  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  richness  in  magnesia;  many  of  them  contain 
tremoTite  or  actinolite;  others  have  residual  grains  of  olivine  or 
augite;  and  here  also  every  gradation  can  be  found  between  the 
unmodified  igneous  types  and  the  perfectly  metamorphic  schists. 
Occasionally  serpentines  become  sheared  without  yielding  talcose 
minerals;  they  are  then  known  as  serpentine-schist  and  antigorite- 
schist.  the  latter  being  tough  leek-green  rocks,  more  or  less  trans- 
parent. 

SCHLAGINTWEIT,  the  name  of  five  German  scientific  ex- 
plorers or  students  of  foreign  countries.  They  were  brothers, 
and  were  named  Hermann  (1826-1882,  who  became  known  as 
Hermann  von  ScUagintweit  Sakiinliinski),  Adolf  (1829-1857), 
Eduard  (1831-1866),  Robert  (1833-1885),  and  "Eira.  (1835- 
1904).  Hermann  was  bom  at  Munich  on  the  X3th  of  May  1826. 
His  first  scientific  labours  were  studies  in  the  Alps,  carried  on 
between  1846  and  1848  in  association  with  his  brother  Adolf 
(born  at  Munich  on  the  9th  of  January  1829).  The  publication 
of  the  Untersuchungcn  tiber  die  physikalische  Geographie  der 
Alpen  in  1850  (Leipzig)  founded  the  scientific  reputation  of  the 
two  brothers,  and  their  reputation  was  increased  by  subsequent 


investigations  in  the  same  fidd,  in  which  Robert  (bom  at  Municb 
on  the  37th  of  October  1837)  also  took  part.  Soon  after  the 
publication  of  the  Neue  UtUersuchungen  iibet  die  phys,  Geog.  «. 
Geol.  der  Alpen  (Leipzig,  1854),  the  three  brothers  recdved,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  a  commission 
from  the  East  India  Company  to  tiavd  for  sdentific  purposes  in 
their  territory,  and  more  particularly  to  make  observations  on 
terrestrial  magnetism.  During  1854-1857  they  travelled,  some- 
times in  company,  sometimes  aeparatdy,  in  the  Deccan  and 
in  the  region  of  the  Him<Uayas,  prosecuting  their  investigations 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  company's  territory  into  the  region 
of  the  Karakorum  and  Kuen-lun  motmtains.  Hermann  and 
Robert  were  the  first  Europeans  who  crossed  the  Kuen-lun,  and 
in  honour  of  that  achievement  the  former  had  the  title  or  surname 
of  SakQnlOnaki  bestowed  upon  him  (in  1864).  Robert  returned 
to  Europe  early  in  1857;  Hermann,  after  a  visit  to  Nepal,  joined 
him  on  his  homeward  journey;  but  Adolf,  who  remained  to 
prosecute  his  ezplorationk  in  Central  Asia,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
amir  of  Kashgar  on  the  s6th  of  August.  Hermann  and  Robert 
published  in  four  volumes  the  ResuUs  of  a  Scientific  Mission  to 
India  and  High  Asia  (Ldpzig,  x86o-x866).  They  had,  moreover, 
made  extensive  ethnographical  and  natural  history  collections. 
Hermann  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  chiefly  in  literary  and 
sdentific  activity,  partly  at  Munich,  partly  at  the  castle  of 
JSgembuxg  near  Forchheim.  He  died  at  Mum'ch  on  the  zgtli  of 
January  1882.  Robert  was  appointed  professor  of  geography 
at  Giessen  in  1863.  He  paid  several  visits  to  America,  which 
furnished  him  with  material  for  such  worits  as  Die  Pacific- 
Eisenbahn  (1870),  Die  Monnonen  (1874),  Die  Prdrien  (1876),  &c, 
all  publisheid  at  Cologne.  He  died  at  Giessen  on  the  6th  of  June 
1885.  Eduard,  bom  on  the  a3rd  of  March  1831,  killed  in  battle 
at  Kissingen  in  1866,  made  himself  known  by  an  account 
of  the  Spanish  expedition  to  Morocco  in  1859-1860.  Emil, 
bom  on  the  7th  of  July  1835,  wrote  several  learned  works 
relating  to  India  and  Tibet.  He  died  on  the  agth  of  October 
1904. 

8CHLAN  (Czech,  SkuU),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  37  m.  N.W.  of 
Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  9491,  mostly  Czech.  The  most 
notable  diurches  are  St  Gotthard  (14th  centuiy,  remodelled 
in  1782)  St  Mary,  attached  to  the  ^arist  college  (1655-1658), 
the  chapel  of  St  Lawrence  (z3th  century)  and  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  bdonging  to  the  Franciscan  friary  (1655).  There 
are  extensive  coal-fidds  and  important  iron,  metal  and  marhinr 
industries,  together  with  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  mad 
corn-milling. 

Schlan — probably  the  name  of  a  castle — occurs  in  documents  of 
the  loth  century.  The  town  was  probably  founded  in  the  13th 
century  by  Ottakar  II.  In  the  Hussite  wars  it  took  the  utraquist 
side,  was  occupied  in  1420  by  King  Sigismund,  but  retaken  the  next 
year  by  the  troops  of  Prague.  These  were  expelled,  in  1435,  after  a 
desperate  resistance  by  the  Taborites  and  Orphans.  The  town  iu>w 
remained  faithful  to  the  Taboritc  cause  till  its  collapse  in  1434. 
The  place  was  re-fortified  between  1460  and  1472.  After  the  batt£e 
of  the  White  Hill  (1620),  Schlan  was  granted  to  Jaroslaus  BoBta  of 
Martinic,  lord  of  SmeSno,  whose  descendants  still  own  the  lordship. 

SCHLANGENBAD,   a   watering-place   of    Germany,    in   the 

Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  pleasantly  situated  in  a 

deep  and  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Taunus  range,  6  m.  N.W. 

of  Wiesbaden,  4}  m.  S.  of  Langenschwalbach,  and  5  m.  £.  of 

Eltville  on  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  steam 

tramway.   Its  eight  thermal  springs  are  mostly  used  for  bathing, 

and  are  efficadous  in  nervous  complaints  and  feminine. disorders. 

There  is  a  handsome  kuisaal  connected  with  the  prindpal  bathing 

establishment.     Permanent  population  (1905)  400,  while  tbe 

number  of  visitors  numbers  about  2500  annually. 

See  Baumann,  Scklangenbad,  mii  besonderer  BerUcksicJUigiemt 
seiner  Kur-  nnd  Ba^-^nsla/to»  (new  ed.,  Wiesbaden.  1894);  ana 
Bertrand,  Sckiangenbad  und  seine  WamqueUen  (Hddelbeig,  1878). 

8CHLEQEL,  AUGUST  WILHELM  VON  (1767-1845),  German 
poet,  translator  and  critic,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1767,  at  Hanover,  where  his  father,  Johann  Adolf  Schlegd 
(1721-^x793),  was  a  Lutheran  pastor.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Hanover  gymnasium  and  at  the  university  of  GOttingen.  Having 
spent  .some  yeats  as  a  tutor  in  the  house  of  a  banker  st 
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AmteTdun,  be  nni  to  Jena,  •there,  tn  1746,  he  muticd  Kicoline, 
the  widow  of  the  physician  Biihiner  (wt  ScnEiLiNO,  Kaioline) 
■Dd  in  i7»i  wu  ippoinied  ei inordinary  pcofsim.  Here  he 
began  bis  uanilaiion  o[  Shakespare,  which  was  ultimately 
oiaiplcicd,  under  the  iuperinteodenK  of  Ludwig  Tieck,  by 
Tieck'i  daughlei  Dorothea  and  Gnt  W.  K.  Baudiuin.  Thii 
rendering  is  ooe  oC  the  beat  poetical  iramlations  in  Cetman. 
or  indeed  in  any  language.  At  Jena  Schlegd  conlribuied  to 
Schiller's  peiiodicali  the  Hsrot  and  the  Urstnaliminiuli;  and 
iritb  bii  brother  Friedrich  he  conducted  the  AlknuHum,  the 

poems,  and  carried  on  a  rather  bitter  contioneisy  with  Kotiebue, 

and  trohlWBS  o[  their  ideas,  and  comnunded  mptct  as  the 
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stive  discussion  on  the  principles  of  dnmalic  poeliy, 
s  fallancd  by  SfuHacliti  TMalcr  (1  vols.,  igoj-iSog), 
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1  of  five  of  Cald 


Miie  [1804),  hegavetnnslilloni 
ian  lyrics.  In  jSo?  he  aitncEed 
tn  essay  in  the  French  language, 
Ccmfaraism  ntre  la  PlOdre  de  Racine  tl  edit  d'Exrifidt,  in 
which  he  attacked  French  classicism  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Romantic  school.  His  lectures  on  dramatic  an  and  literature 
(Oier  dramaiiiikt  Kami  muf  Lileralur,  1S09-1B11),  which  have 
been  tisnilated  Into  tnost  European  languages,  were  delivered 
at  Vienna  in  1&18.  Meanwhile,  after  a  divorce  from  bts  wife 
KamKne,  in  i3oi,  he  travelled  in  France,  Germany,  Italy  and 
otber  countries  with  Madame  de  SlaEI,  who  owed  to  him  many 
of  Ihe  ideas  which  she  embodied  in  her  work,  De  fABtmapu. 
In  tSi]  he  acted  ai  secretary  of  the  cronn  prince  of  Sweden, 
through  whose  influence  the  right  of  hil  family  to  noble  rank 
was  revived.  Schlegel  was  made  a  professor  of  literature  at  the 
oniversily  of  Bonn  in  1S18,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his 
hi*  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  oriental  studies,  although  he 
continued  10  lecture  on  art  and  literalure,  and  In  iSiB  he  issued 
(WO  volumes  of  critical  writings  {KtHiiche  Sihr^lea).  In  iSaj- 
iSjo  he  published  the  journal  Itidiscia  BMielkek  (s  vols.)  and 
edited  (iSijl  the  Blutaviid-CUa  with  a  Latin  lianslalion,  and 
(iSig)  the  Rimtyaia.  These  works  mark  the  beginning  of 
Sanskrit  scholarship  in  Germany.  After  the  death  of  Madame 
de  Stal^  Schlegel  married  CiSiS)  a  daughter  of  Prafeuor  Paulus 
of  Heiddberg;  but  (his  union  was  dissolved  in  iSii.  He  died 
at  Bonn  on  (he  ijth  of  May  1845.  As  an  original  poet  Schlegel 
b  unimportant,  but  as  a  poetical  translator  he  has  rarely  been 
excelled,  and  in  criticism  he  put  into  practice  (he  Romanlic 
principle  that  a  critic's  first  duty  is  not  to  judge  fiom  the  stand- 
■  "     '  ......  .      ..and  and  to  "  characteriie  " 
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Lalttu   KnfXs    (1848).     SchlegeT.   Shakeveii 

Schkgrf  "w^by  M.  Be^nayi^Se*  M.  ^'™y'.™  '^auhmi- 
ttitkuUr  da  SiUttdidtii  Siaiuspeare  (iSji):  K.  Crntr.  SiUtiil 
undSkaJiijfitart  (1003).  Schlcgel'i  Berlin  lectum  of  1801-1804  were 
reprinted  fion  MS.  notes  by  T.  Minor  (1884).  A  lelection  of  (he 
wriiinra  of  both  A.  W.  and  Friedrich  Schlegel,  edited  hy  O.  F. 
Watier,  will  be  found  in  KOnchner'a  DtuUikt  NBliimtBileralMr,  T41 
(18^).  See  npsially  R.  Harm.  RmanMicki  Sckuli.  and  the 
anicle  in  the  AUt-  iaduit  BiapapkU  by 
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of  August  1749.  Schlegel  vai  a  contributor  to  (he  Bremer 
BtUrdtt  and  for  some  time,  while  he  was  living  in  Denmark, 
edited  a  wedity  periodical,  Der  Frtmdt.  With  his  dtanias  as 
well  u  wiih  hit  critical  writings  he  did  much  [o  prepare  the  way 
lot  Leasing,  by  whom  his  genius  was  warmly  appreciated.  He 
wrote  two  lively  md  well-constructed  comedies,  Der  Triamph 
da  iMr*  Fraaen  and  Die  ilamnu  ScMnktif,  the  former  in  prose, 
the  latter  in  aleundrinet.    Htrmann  and  Canul  [in  aleiandrincs) 


':^x^i 


d   (in  s  V. 


vent.  wi. (he  lather, 
J.  E.  Schlegel'a  Aait 


17^1-1770)  by  hii  brotlier. 
'■•T'hiT.j.  aSSii  &hlt^' 
jnd  Friedrich  von  SchVgd, 


naiamauutraiur.  nji.  aiiv.,  •'VfJ-     ^e,  Deiines  me  Oiograt^y  by 

SiMtfrl  (i8«9):  and  J.  Bentsch,  j'!^hLt' ElUi  Scklitrf  ahTri^- 
tpiilduiUr  (1890). 

SCHLEGEL,  KARL  WILRBLN  FRIEDHICH  VON  (1771-181(11, 
German  poet,  critic  and  scholar,  was  the  younger  brother  of 
AuguK  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel.  He  was  bom  at  Hanover  on 
the  loih  of  March  1771.     He  studied  law  at  GBttingen  and 

studies.  He  published  in  1707  the  important  book  DieCricchm 
tntd  Rsmrr.  which  was  followed  by  the  suggestive  CtichiiUt 
dcT  Pimm  der  Crieiken  and  Rimtr  (1798).  At  Jena,  where  he 
lectured  as  a  Primldnenl  at  the  univeisity,  he  contributed  to 
the  Alliniaiani  the  aphonsois  and  essays  in  which  the  principfes 
of  (he  Romantic  school  are  moi(  definitely  stated.  Here  also 
he  wrote  Liuindt  (1 799),  an  unfinished  romance,  which  is  interest- 
ing u  an  attempt  to  transfer  (0  practical  e(hics  (he  Romantic 
demand  for  complete  individtial  freedom,  and  ^Jnreoi,  a  tragedy 
(1801)  in  which,  without  much  success,  he  combined  romantic 
and  classical  elements.  In  iSoi  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
edited  (he  review  Earopa  (1803),  lec(uted  on  philosophy  and 
carried  on  Orien(aI  s(udiai  some  results  of  which  he  embodied 
in  an  epoch-making  book,  Oher  da  Spradii  and  Wciskeil  der 
laditr  (iBoS).  In  [he  same  year  in  which  (his  work  appeared, 
he  and  hit  wife  Dorothea  (1763-1839)1  a  daughter  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  from 
this  time  he  became  more  and  mijre  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  political  and  religious  freedom.    He  went  (o  Vienna  and  in 

1809  was  appointed  Imperial  court  secretary  a(  (he  headquarters 
of  (be  archduke  Charles.  At  a  later  period  he  was  councillor 
of  legation  in  the  Austrian  embassy  at  Ihe  Frankfort  diet, 
but  in  181S  he  returned  to  Vienna.  Meanwhile  he  had  published 
his  collected  CcditUt  (1809)  and  two  series  of  lectures,  Vttt 
die  neaen  CeschicUe  (1811)  and  GtscMckU  dir  alleti  nod  yuaea 
LUtralur  (1S15).  After  bis  return  lo  Vienna  from  Frankfort 
he  edited  Csnardia  (i8io-i8ijl,  and  began  the  issue  of  hi* 
SUnUiche  Werke.  He  also  delivered  lectures,  which  were  re. 
published  in  his  Pkilossphie  dis  Ltbni  (1818)  and  in  his  Pkila- 
mpkii  der  Cescikkle  (1810).    He  died  on  the  nth  of  January 

1810  at  Dresden.    A  permanent  place  In  the  history  of  German 
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PlStaBhiiiiT  Ramaiaii  (1906).   On  DantRBi  Srhlijc 

J.  M.  Raich.  DoiBOm  vox  ScUiftl  "d  drm  Sihit  <i»BO 
Dwlxl.  DtTtllim  ScMtirl  ail  SiluyfuulUr  iH  ZMiammaUuni  mi 
remaiuuilit*  SikiUt  (1905]. 

UBLBICHBIt.  AUGUST  (tgit-iS«8),  Germui  philologiil,  wai 
rn  u  Mciningen  on  Ihe  iqiIi  of  Fcbruiiy  iKii,  Ihe  ion  of  1 
tlicil  prmclitioner.    He  itlendHl  (1835-1840)  thegymnuiun 
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■  itudeni  ot  ib« 

!  1S4I  lor  Tubingen. 


n  Iht 


Ihe  itudy  ol  theology 

univenily  of  Bonn  in  1M3.  Be  nut  nil  aocior  ■  oegire  in  IB40 
ind  eitibiiihed  himself  u  ^riHfifdiAiI  for  campanlive  philology. 
In  iSjo  he  wu  ippomted  titrsonlinuy  prolour  of  clBssical 
philology  u  Ihe  univenity  o[  Prague,  and  in  i8j]  wu  idvinccd 
u  ordinary  profeuor  to  the  chair  of  Gcnnan  aad  companlive 
philoto^  and  Stnikril.  While  at  Prague  be  commenced  the 
■tudy  o[  Slavonic  languagea,  and  with  the  uiiitance  of  Ihe 
Vienna  uademy  of  iciencet  undeMook  in  i8s>  a  journey  of 
identlBc  roearch  into  Pniuian  Lithuania,  the  fruits  of  which 
were  Ihe  first  ecieTilific  eiiDiinalion  and  description  of  the 
character  of  the  Lithuanian  language.  In  1E57  he  became 
professor  of  philology  Bl  Ji  
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bcndi  be  publlthni  aa  editioo  of  "CbJiiua  DtiMlW 
KiUufni  (iMj). 
See  S.  Lefmani,  Anpul  StUrlehrr  (1B70)  and  ZeiUckriJi  \ir 

ttrtl'"l^''dl  SprachlatltiuKt.  vol.  ivili. 

SCBLBtDEH,  ■ATTHIAS  JAKOB  (1804-1  SSi).  Ceman 
botanist,  was  born  at  Hamburg  on  the  5th  of  April  1804.  He 
studied  law  at  Heidelberg  and  prvetised  as  an  advocate  in 
Hamburg  till  iSji,  but  not  succeeding  he  studied  botany  and 
■nedieine  at  Gailingen  and  Berlin,  and  in  i8]g  graduated  at  Jena, 
where  he  was  appointed  eilraordinary  professor  of  botany, 
becoming  honorary  piofenor  in  1846  and  ordinary  profesaoi 
in  1850.  In  l»j  be  was  called  to  Dorpat,  but  resigned  Iht 
following  year  and  returned  to  Germany,  where  be  lived  as  1 
private  teacher.  He  died  at  Fianldort-on-Maio  on  the  13rd  ol 
June  l»8l.  Hil  title  to  remembrance  la  Iwofold.  Uniliog  thi 
labour*  of  two  centuries  of  worken  in  vegetable  histology,  hi 
proved  that  a  nucleated  cell  i>  the  only  original  constiluenl 
ol  the  plant  embryo,  and  that  Ihe  development  of  all  vegetable 
lisiuu  must  be  referred  to  lucb  cells,  thuj  preparing  the  way  foi 
the  epoch-making  cell  theory  ol  Theodoi  Schwann  ()».);  and 
hi)  Priiuifla  ej  Sciaaift  Bclaiy  (iSti-tS4]),  which  went 
through  teveral  editions,  did  much  to  shake  the  tyranny  of  Ihi 
purely  systematic  Linnean  school,  whose  accumulationa  he  wai 
accustomed  irreverently  to  describe  at  "  hay."  Despite  1 
certain  inability  to  crilictie  and  veiifyhis  own  hypotheses,  begave. 
bolb  by  b!»  speculative  activity  and  by  the  introduction  ol 
Improved  lecbaictl  methods,  so  vivid  an  impulse 
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'jns  by  the  process  of  patiently  uamirung  and  weighing  the 
on>  of  all  thinkers  and  parties.  But  with  the  receptivity 
great  eclealc  he  combined  the  reconstructive  power  of 
[oundly  original  thinker.  While  yet  a  student  he  began  to 
ideas  gathered  from  the  Creek  philoaophen  in  a  recon- 
[lon  ol  Kanl's  system.  At  the  completion  of  his  three  years' 
e  at  Halle  he  was  for  two  yean  private  tutor  ia  the  lamily 
)unt  Dohna-Schlobillen,  devekiping  in  a  cultivated  and 
icratic  household  bis  deep  love  of  family  and  soda]  life. 
«6  he  became  chaplain  to  Ibe  Chariti  Hospital  in  Berlin. 
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LucimU   {Valtaula   Btitfe  llbrr  Sc/Jrfd'i   ~ Latimu,"  moi; 

ed.   i8]5;  by  Jonai  Fifinkel,  1907;  R,  Frank,  1907),  as  well 

as  his  perilous  relation  to  Eleonore  Grunow,  the  wile  ol  a  Berlin 

clergyman,  are  proof  and  illustration.     Though  his  ultimate 

princijiles  weie  unchanged  he  gained  much  from  the  ilniggle. 

It  showed  him  much  of  Ihe  inner  tnilh  of  human  lectin*  and 
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another  valiie  and  import.  The  Ulerary  fruit  of  this  period  ol 
intense  fermentation  and  of  rapid  development  was  his  "epoch- 
making  "  book,  RcJin  liba  dit  Rrli'tiini  (1799;  ed.  Cottingcn. 
i^),  and  his  "  new  year's  gift  "  to  the  new  century,  the  Un«- 
ttten  (1800;  ed.  1901].  In  the  first  booh  he  vindicated  for  re- 
ligion an  eternal  place  amongst  the  divine  mysteries  of  human 
nature,  distinguished  it  from  all  current  caricatures  of  it  and  allied 
phenomena,  and  described  the  perennial  fornu  of  its  mtnif  ealat  ion 
and  life  in  men  and  society,  giving  thereby  the  programme  of  bis 
subsequent  theological  system.  In  the  VefuWdjn  he  threw  out 
his  ethical  manifesto,  in  which  he  proclaimed  his  ideas  as  to  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  spirit,  and  as  10  the  relation  of 
imperfect       '  ' 
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work,  as  well  as  rich  in  personal  and  moral  progress.  He  relieved 
Friec^cfa  Schkgei  entirely  of  bis  nominal  responsibility  for 
the  translation  of  Plato,  which  they  bad  together  undertaken 
{vols.  1-5,  Z804-1810;  3rd  ed.,  1855-1861;  vol.  6,  Repuh, 
1828;  and  ed.,  1855-1862).  >  At  the  same  time  another  work, 
Crundlinien  einer  Kritik  der  bisk^igen  SiUenlekre  (1803;  2nd 
ed.  1834),  the  first  of  his  strictly  critical  and  philosophical 
productions,  occupied  him.  This  work  is  a  severe  criticism  of 
all  previous  moral  systems,  especially  those  of  Kant  and  Fichte, 
Plato's  and  Spinoza's  finding  most  favour;  its  leading  principles 
are  that  the  tests  of  the  soundness  of  a  moral  system  are  the 
completeness  of  its  view  of  the  laws  and  ends  of  human  life 
as  a  whole  and  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  its  subject-matter 
under  one  fimdamental  principle;  and,  though  it  is  almost 
exclusively  critical  and  negative,  the  book  announces  clearly  the 
division  and  scope  of  moral  science  which  Scbleiermacher 
subsequently  adopted,  attaching  prime  importance  to  a 
'*  GUterlehre,"  or  doctrine  of  the  ends  to  be  obtained  by  moral 
action.  But  the  obscurity  of  the  style  of  the  book  as  well  as 
its  almost  purely  negative  results  proved  fatal  to  its  immediate 
success.  In  1804  Scbleiermacher  removed  as  university 
preacher  and  professor  of  theology  to  Halle,  where  he  remained 
until  2807,  and  where  he  quickly  obtained  a  reputation  as 
professor  and  preacher,  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in 
spite  of  the  contradictory  charges  of  his  being  atheist,  Spinozist 
and  pietist.  Ih  this  period  he  wrote  his  dialogue  the  Weih' 
nackisfeier  (x8o6;  4th  ed.  1850),  a  charming  production,  which 
holds  a  place  midway  between  his  Reden  and  his  great  dogmatic 
work,  Der.ckrisiiiche  Glauber  and  presents  in  the  persons  of  its 
speakers  phases  of  his  growing  appreciation  of  Christianity 
as  well  as  the  conflicting  elements  of  the  theology  of  the  period. 
After  the  battle  of  Jena  he  returned  to  Berlin  (1807),  was  soon 
appointed  pastor  of  the  Trinity  Church  there,  and  the  next 
year  married  the  widow  of  his  friend  Willich.  At  the  foundation 
of  the  Berlin  imiversity  (1810),  in  which  he  took  a  prominent 
part,  he  was  called  to  a  theological  chair,  and  soon  became 
secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  thus  placed  in  a 
position  suited  to  his  powers  and  in  domestic  and  social  surround- 
ings adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  his  rich  nature.  At  the 
same  time  he  approved  himself  in  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere 
as  a  large-hearted  and  fearless  patriot  in  that  time  of  national 
calamity  and  humUiation,  acquiring  a  name  and  place  in  his 
countr>''s  annals  with  Amdt,  Fichte,  Stein  and  Schamhorst. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  too  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
Prusuan  church,  and  became  the  most  powerful  advocate  of 
the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  divisions  of  German 
Protestantism.  The  twenty-four  years  of  his  professional 
career  in  Berlin  were  opened  with  his  short  but  important  outh'ne 
of  theological  study  (/Curse  DarsteUungdesthedoiischenStudiums, 
i8zz;  2nd  ed.  1830),  in  which  he  sought  to  do  for  theology 
what  he  had  done  for  religion  in  his  Reden.  While  he  preached 
every  Sunday,  he  also  gradually  took  up  in  his  lectures  in  the 
university  almost  every  branch  of  theology  and  philosophy — 
New  Testament  exegesis,  introduction  to  and  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament,  ethics  (both  philosophic  and  Christian), 
dogmatic  and  practical  theology,  church  history,  history  of  philo- 
sophy, psychology,  dialectics  (logic  and  metaphysics),  politics, 
pedagogy  and  aesthetics.  His  own  materials  for  these  lectures 
and  his  students*  notes  and  reports  of  them  are  the  only  form  in 
which  the  larger  proportion  of  his  works  exist — a  circumstance 
which  has  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  clear 
and  harmonious  view  of  fundamental  portions  of  his  philo- 
sophical and  ethical  system,  while  it  has  eflfectually  deterred 
all  but  the  most  courageous  and  patient  students  from  reading 
these  posthumous  collections.  As  a  preacher  he  produced  a 
powerful  effect,  yet  not  at  all  by  the  force  of  his  oratory  but  by 
his  inteDectual  strength,  his  devotional  spirit  and  the  philo- 
sophical breadth  and  unity  of  his  thought.  In  politics  he  was 
an  earnest  friend  of  liberty  and  progress,  and  in  the  period  of 
reaction  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  he  was 
charged  by  the  Prussian  government  with  "  demagogic  agita- 
tioD  "  in  conjunction  with  the  great  patriot  Amdt.   At  the  same 


time  he  prepared  for  the  press  his  chief  theological  work  Der 
ckristiiche  Claube  nock  den  CrundsdtMen  der  eoangdiscken  Kircke 
(1821-1822;  2nd  ed.,  greatly  altered,  1830-1831;  6th  ed., 
X884).  The  fundamental  principle  of  this  das»cal  work  is,  that 
religious  feeling,  the  sense  of  absolute  dependence  on  God  as 
communicated  by  Jesus  Christ  through  the  church,  and  not 
the  creeds  or  the  letter  of  Scripture  or  the  rationalistic  under-, 
standing,  is  the  source  and  law  of  dogmatic  theology.  The 
work  is  therefore  simply  a  description  of  the  facts  of  religious 
feeling,  or  of  the  ihner  life  of  the  soul  in  its  relations  to  God,  and 
these  inward  facts  are  looked  at  in  the  various  stages  of  their, 
development  and  presented  in  their  systematic  connexion.  The 
aim  of  the  work  was  to  reform  Protestant  theology  by  means 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Reden,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
unreason  and  superficiality  of  both  supematuralism  and  rational- 
ism, and  to  deliver  religion  and  theology  from  a  relation  of 
dependence  on  perpetually  changing  systems  of  philosophy. 
Though  the  work  added  to  the  reputation  of  its  a  uthor,  it  nat  urally 
aroused  the  increased  opposition  of  the  theological  schools 
it  was  intended  t6  overthrow,  and  at  the  same  time  Schleier- 
macher's  defence  of  the  right  of  the  church  to  frame  its  own 
liturgy  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  dictation  of  the  monarch 
or  his  ministers  brought  upon  him  fresh  troubles.  He  felt  himself 
in  Berlin  more  and  more  isolated,  although  his  church  and  his 
lecture-room  continued  to  be  largely  attended.  But  he  prose- 
cuted his  translation  of  Plato  and  prepared  a  new  and  greatly 
altered  edition  of  his  CkrisUicke  dcube,  anticipating  the  latter 
in  two  letters  to  his  friend  LUcke  (in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1829),  in  which  he  defended  with  a  masterly  hand  his  theological 
position  generally  and  his  book  in  particular  against  opponents 
on  the  right  and  the  left.  The  same  year  he  lost  his  only  son — 
a  blow  which,  he  said,  "  drove  the  nails  into  his  own  coffin." 
But  he  continued  to  defend  his  theological  position  against 
Hengstenberg's  party  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rationalists 
von  Cdlln  and  D.  Schulz  on  the  other,  protesting  agaiAst  both 
subscription  to  the  ancient  creeds  and  the  imposition  of  a  new 
rationalistic  formulary.  In  the  midst  of  such  labours,  and 
enjoying  still  full  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  he  was  carried 
off  after  a  few  days'  illness  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  on  the 
Z2th  of  February  1834. 

PhUosophieal  System. — ^A  great  antithesis  lies  at  the  bans  of  all 
thought  and  life — that  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  of  organism,  or 
sense,  and  intellect.  But  the  antithesis  is  not  absolute,  for  in  life 
and  being  both  elements  are  united — though  without  its  presence 
life  and  thought  would  be  impossible.  In  the  actual  world  the 
antithesis  appears  as  reason  ana  nature,  in  each  of  which,  however, 
there  is  a  combination  of  its  two  elements — the  ideal  and  the  real — 
the  reason  having  a  preponderance  of  the  first  and  nature  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  second.  At  the  basis  of  nature  lies  universal 
reason  as  its  organizing  principle,  and  when  reason  becomes  a  con- 
scious power  in  man  it  hnds  itself  in  conflict  as  well  as  in  harmony 
with  external  nature.  The  whole  effort  and  end  of  human  thought 
and  action  is  the  ^dual  reduction  of  the  realm  and  the  power  of  this 
antithesis  in  the  individual,  the  race  and  the  world.  Though  the 
antithesis  is  real  and  deep,  the  human  mind  cannot  admit  its  absolute 
nature;  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  a  transcendental  realit)^  or 
entity  in  which  the  real  and  the  ideal,  being  and  thought,  subject 
and  object,  are  one.  Consciousness  itself  involves  the  union  of  the 
antithetic  elements,  and  prior  to  moral  action  nature  is  found 
organized  and  reason  manifested  or  symbolized  therein.  We  are 
ourselves  proofs  of  the  unity  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  of  thought  and 
being,  for  we  are  both,  our  self-consciousness  supplying  the  ex- 
pression of  the  fact.  As  we  have  in  ourselves  an  mstance  of  the 
identity  of  thought  and  beine,  we  must  suppose  a  universal  identity 
of  the  ideal  and  real  behind  the  antithesis  which  constitutes  the 
world.  This  supposition  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  for  thought 
becomes  knowledge  only  when  it  corresponds  to  being.  The  sup 
position  tnay  be  called  a  belief,  but  it  is  so  onlv  in  the  sense  in  which 
belief  appears  in  the  religious  department,  where  it  is  the  ultimate 
ground  of  alt  action.  The  supposition  is  the  basis  of  all  ethics,  for 
without  the  conviction  of  the  correspondence  of  thought  and  rcalitv 
action  would  be  fruitless  and  in  the  end  impossible.  It  is  above  all 
the  substance  of  religious  feeling,  which  is  the  immediate  conscious-' 
ness  of  the  unity  of  the  world,  of  the  absolute  oneness  behind  the 
infinite  multiplicity  of  contrasts:  indeed,  it  is  the  religious  con- 
viction of  the  unity  which  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  the 
suppositions  of  philosophy.  It  is  "  the  religious  consciousness  of 
the  unity  of  the  intellectual  and  phy»cal  world  in  God  "  which  is 
to  overcome  the  scepticism  of  the  cntical  philosophy.    But.  though 
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this  unity  must  be  laid  down  as  tlielMns  of  knowledse,  it  is  alMolute 
and  transcendental.  In  contrast  with  the  "  world,  as  the  totality 
of  being  in  its  differentiation,  this  absolute  unity,  or  God,  in  whom 
the  real  as  manifold,  and  the  spirit  as.  one,  find  their  unifying  base, 
by  its  very  nature  is  unphenoroenal,  indefinable  and  inconceivable. 
The  idea  is  outside  the  boundary  of  thought,  Uiough  its  necessary 
postulate,  and  it  is  no  less  inaccessible  to  religious  feeling,  though 
It  is  its  life  and  soul.  Neither  member  of  the  antithesis  o!  the  real 
and  the  ideal  must  be  conceived  as  producing  the  other;  they  are 
both  eouaily  existent  and  equally  constituent  elements  of  the  world; 
but  in  God  they  are  one,  and  therefore  the  world  must  not  be  identi* 
fied  with  Him.  The  world  and  God  are  distinct,  but  correlative, 
and  neither  can  be  conceived  without  the  other.  The  world  without 
God  would  be  "  chaos,"  and  God  without  the  woild  an  empty 
"  phantasm."  But  though  God  is  transcendent  and  unknowable 
He  b  immanent  in  the  world.  In  self -consciousness  God  is  present 
as  the  basis  of  the  unity  of  our  nature  in  every  tranution  from  an 
act  of  knowledge  to  an  act  of  will,  and  vice  versa.  As  far  as  mai^ 
is  the  unity  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  God  is  in  him.  He  is  also  in 
all  things,  inasmudi  as  in  everything  the  totality  of  the  world  and 
its  transcendental  basis  b  presupposed  by  virtue  of  their  bang  and 
correlation.  The  unity  of  our  porsonal  ufe  amidst  the  multiplicity 
of  its  functions  is  the  symbol  of  God's  immanence  in  the  world, 
though  we  may  not  conceive  of  the  Absolute  jbs  a  person.  The 
idea  oi  the  world  as  the  totality  of  being  b,  Uke  the  correlative 
idea  of  God,  only  of  regulative  value;  it  b  transcendent,  as  we 
never  do  more  than  make  approached  to  a  knowledge  of  the  sum  of 
being.  The  one  idea  is  the  transcendental  terminus  a  mut  and  the 
other  the  transcendental  terminus  ad  quern  of  all  knowledge.  But 
though  the  world  cannot  be  exhaustively  known  it  can  be  known 
very  extensively,  and  though  the  positive  idea  of  God  must  always 
remain  unattainable  we  are  able  to  reiect  those  ideas  which  involve 
a  contradiction  of  the  postulate  of  the  Absolute.  Thus  the  pan- 
theistic and  the  theistic  conceptions  of  God  as  the  supreme  power, 
as  the  first  cause,  as  a  person,  are  alike  unallowable,  since'tney  ^I 
bring  God  within  the  sphere  of  antithe»s  and  preduae  His  absolute 
unity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  world  can  be  known  as  the  realm 
of  antithesis,  and  it  is  the  correlative  of  God.  Though  .He  may 
aot  be  conceived  as  the  absolute  cause  of  the  world,  the  idea  of- 
absolute  causality  as  symbolized  in  it  may  be  taken  as  the  best 
approximate  expression  of  the  contents  of  the  rdigiops  consdous- 
ness.  The  unbroken  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  throughout  the 
world  becomes  thus  a  manifestation  of  God.  God  is  to  be  sought 
only  in  ourselves  and  in  the  world.  He  b  completely  immanent 
in  the  universe.  It  is  impossible  that  His  causality  should  have  any 
other  sphere  than  the  world,  which  b  the  totality  of  being.  "  No 
God  without  a  world,  and  no  work!  without  God."  The  divine  ortini- 
potence  b  quantitatively  represented  by  the  sum  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  and  qualitatively/distinguished  from  them  only  as  the  unity 
of  infinite  causality  from  the  multiplicity  of  its  finite  phenomena. 
Throughout  the  world — nut  excepting  the  realm  of  mind — absolute 
necessity  prevails.  As  a  whole  the  world  is  as  good  and  perfect  as 
a  world  could  possibly  be.  andjeverythins  in  it,  as  occupying  its 
necessary  place  in  the  whole,  balso  good,  evil  being  only  the  necessary 
limitation  of  individual  being. 

Schleiermacher's  psychology  takes  as  its  basb  the  phenomenal 
dualism  of  the  ego  and  the.  non-^o,  and  regards  the  life  of  man  as 
the  interaction  of  these  elements  with  their  interpenctration  as  its 
infinite  destination.  The  dualbm  is  therefore  not  absolute,  and, 
though  present  in  man's  own  constitution  as  composed  of  body  and 
soul,  is  relative  only  even  there.  The  ego  is  itself  both  body  and 
soul — the  conjunction  of  both  constitutes  it;  our  "organization" 
or  sense  nature  has  its  intellectual  element,  and  our  "  intellect  "  its 
organic  dement.  There  b  no  such  thing  as  "  pure  mind  "  or  "  pure 
body.'*  The  one  general  function  of  the  ego,  thought,  becomes  in 
relation  to  the  non-e^o  dther  receptive  or  spontaneous  action,  and  in 
both  forms  of  action  its  organic,  or  sense,  and  its  intellectual  energies 
co-operate:  and  in  relation  to  man,  nature  and  the  universe  the  ego 
gradually  finds  its  true  individuality  by  becoming  a  part  of  them, 
"  every  extension  of  consciousness  bdng  higher  life."  The  spedfic 
functions  of  the  ego,  as  determined  by  the  relative  predominance 
of  sense  or  intellect,  are  cither  functions  of  the  senses  (or  organism)  or 
functions  of  the  intellect.  The  former  fall  into  the  two  dasscs  of 
feelings  (subjective)  and  perceptions  (objective) ;  the  latter,  accord- 
ing as  the  receptive  or  the  spontaneous  clement  predominates,  into 
cognition  and  volition.  In  cognition  bdng  b  the  object  and  in 
volition  it  is  the  purpose  of  thought:  in  the  first  case  we  receive 
(in  our  fashion)  the  object  of  thought  into  ourselves:  in  tlw  latter 
we  plant  it  out  into  the  world.  Both  cognition  and  volition  are 
functions  of  thought  as  well  as  forms  of  moral  action.  It  is  in  those 
two  functions  that  the  real  life  of  the  ego  is  manifested,  but  behind 
them  is  self-consciousness  permanently  present,  which  b  always 
both  subjective  and  objective— consdousness  of  ourselves  and  of 
the  non-ego.  This  sclf-consdousness  is  the  third  spedal  form  or 
function  of  thought — ^which  is  also  called  feeling  and  immedbte 
knowledge.  In  it  we  cognize  our  own  inner  life  as  affected  by  the 
non-ego.  As  the  non-ego  helps  or  hinders,  enlarges  or  limits,  our 
inner  life,  we  feel  pleasure  or  pain.  Aesthetic,  moral  and  religious 
feelings  are  respectively  produced  by  the  reception  into  conscious- 
ness of  large  ideas — nature,  mankind  and  the  world;  Uiose  fedings 


are  the  sense  of  bdng  on<  with  these  vast  objects.  Rdigious  (eding 
therdore  is  the  hi^est  form  of  thought  and  of  life;  in  it  we  are 
consdous  of  our  unity  with  the  world  and  God ;  it  b  thus  the  sense 
of  absolute  dependence.  Schleiermacher's  doctriiw  of  knowledge 
accepts  the  fundamental  prindple  of  Kant  that  knowledge  is  bounded 
by  experience,  but  it  seeics  to  remove  Kant's  scepticbm  as  to  know- 
ledge of  the  Ding  an  sieh.  or  5e»fi,  as  Schldermacher's  term  is.  The 
idea  of  knowledge  or  sdentific  thought  as  distinguished  from  the 
paMive  form  of  thought— of  aesthetics  and  religion — b  thought 
whidi  b  produced  by  all  thinkers  in  the  same  Torm  and  which 
corresponos  to  bdng.  All  knowledge  takes  the  form  of  the  concept 
{Beptff)  or  the  judgment  {Urtiml),  the  former  concdving  the 
variety  of  bdni;  as  a  definite  unity  and  plurality,  and  the  latter 
simply  connecting  the  concept  with  certain  individual  objects.  In 
the  concept  therefore  the  intdlectual  and  in  the  judgment  the 
organic  or  sense  element  predominates.  The  universal  uniformity 
of  the  production  of  judgments  presuppoaes  the  uniformity  of  our 
relations  to  the  outwa^  world,  and  the  uniformityof  concepts  rests 
similarly  on  the  likeness  of  our  inward  nature.  Thb  uniformity  b 
not  baaed  on  the  sameness  of  dther  the  intdlectual  or  the  organic 
functions  alone,  but  on  the  correspondence  of  the  forms  of  thought 
and  sensation  with  the  forms  of  being.  The  essential  nature  of  the 
concept  b  that  it  combines  the  geiwral  and  the  spedal,  and  the 
same  combination  recurs  in  bdng;  in  bdng  the  system  of  sub- 
stantial or  permanent  forms  answers  to  the  system  ot  cono^Jta  and 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  the  system  of  judgments,  the 
higher  concept  answering  to  "  force  "  ana  the  lower  to  the  pheno- 
mena oC  force,  and  the  judgment  to  the  contingent  intefaction  of 
things.  The  sum  of  bdng  connsts  of  the  two  systems  of  substantial 
forms  and  interactional  rdations,  and  it  reappears  ill  the  form  ol 
concept  and  ju<j^gment,  the  concept  representing  bdng  and  the 
judgment  bdng  m  action.  Knowledge  has  under  both  forms  the 
same  object,  the  relative  difference  ot  the  two  being  that  when  the 
conceptual  form  predominates  we  have  speculative  scienoe  and 
when  the  form  of  judgment  prevaib  we  have  empirical  or  historical 
adence.  Throughout  the  domain  of  knowledge  the  two  forma  are 
found  in  constant  mutual  rdations,  another  proof  of  the  fasda- 
mental  unity  of  thought  and  bdn^  or  of  the  objectivity  of  know- 
ledge. It  b  obvious  that  Plato,  Spmoza  and  Kant  had  contributed 
characteristic  elements  of  thdr  thought  to  thb  system,  and  directly 
or  indirectiy  it  was  lafigdy  indebted  to  Sdielling  for  fundameatal 
conceptions. 

Ethics. — Next  to  rdigion  and  theology  it  was  to  the  moral  world* 
of  which,  indeed,  the  phenomena  of  migion  and  theotogy  were  in 
hb  aystrais  only  constituent  dements,  that  he  specially  devoted 
himself.  In  hb  eafKer  essays  he  endeavoured  to^  point  out  the 
ddects  <^  andent  and  modem  ethical  thinkers,  particulady  of  Kuit 
and  Fichte,  Plato  and  Spinoza  only  finding  tavottr  in  nb  eyes. 
He  failed  to  discover  in  previous  mond  systems  any  necessary  basb 
in  thought,  any  comj^eness  as  regards  the  phenomena  of  moral 
action,  any  systematic  arrangement  of  its  parts  and  any  dear  and 
distinct  treatment  of  spedfic  moral  acts  and  relations.  Hb  own 
moral  system  b  an  attempt  to  supply  these  defidencies.  It  connects 
the  moral  world  by  a  deductive  process  with  the  fundamental  idea 
of  knowledge  and  bdng;  it  offers  a  view  of  the  entire  world  of 
human  action  which  at  all  events  aims  at  bdng  exhaustive;  it 
presents  an  acrangenient  of  the  matter  of  the  sdcnce  which  tabulates 
ita  constituents  after  the  modd  of  the  physical  adences;  and  it 
supplies  a  sharply  defined  treatment  of  specinc  moral  phenomena  ia 
their  rdation  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  human  life  as  a  whole. 
Schldermacher  defines  ethics  as  the  theory  of  the  nature  of  the 
reason,  or  as  the  sdentific  treatment  of  the  effects  produced  by 
human  reason  in  the  world  of  nature  and  man.  As  a  theoretical  or 
speculative  sdence  it  b  purdy  descriptive  and  not  pnurtical.  bdng 
correlated  on  the  one  hand  to  phydcal  sdence  and  on  the  other  to 
hbtory.  Its  method  is  the  same  as  that  of  physical  sdence.  bdne 
distinguished  from  the  Utter  only  by  its  matter.  The  ontologicsd 
basb  of  ethics  is  the  unity  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  and  the  psycho- 
logical and  actual  bads  of  the  ethical  process  b  the  tendency  of 
reason  and  nature  to  unite  in  the  form  of  the  complete  organization 
of  the  latter  by  the  former.  The  end  of  the  ethical  process  b  that 
nature  (».«.  all  that  is  not  mind,  the  human  body  as  well  as  external 
nature)  may  become  the  perfect  symbol  and  organ  of  mind. 
Conscience,  as  the  subjective  expression  of  the  presupposed  identity 
of  reason  and  nature  in  thdr  bases,  guarantees  the  praAicability 
of  our  moral  vocation.  Nature  is.prebrdained  or  constituted  to 
become  the  symbol  and  onan  of  mind,  just  as  mind  is  endowed  with 
the  impulse  to  realize  this  end.  But  the  moral  law  must  not  be 
concdved  under  the  form  of  an  "  imperative  "  or  a  "  SoUen  ";  it 
differs  from  a  law  of  nature  only  as  odng  descriptive  of  the  fact 
that  it  ranks  the  mind  as  conscious  will,  or  vtuukdenkemdt  above 
nature.  Strictly  speaking,  the  antitheses  of  good  and  bad  and  of 
free  and  necessary  have  no  place  in  an  ethical  system,  but  amply 
in  history,  which  is  obliged  to  compare  the  actual  with  the  ideal, 
but  as  far  as  the  terms  "  good  "  and  "  bad  "  are  used  in  morab 
they  express  the  rule  or  the  contrary  of  reason,  or  the  harmony  or 
the  contrary  of  the  panicular  and  the  general.  The  idea  <rf  "  free  '* 
as  opposed  to  necessary  expresses  simply  the  fact  that  the  mind 
can  propose  to  itself  ends,  though  a  man  cannot  alter  hb  own  nature. 
In  contrast  to  Kant  and  Fichte  and  modem  moral  philoaophers 
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Scfalciermacher  reintrodaced  and  aausiied  pre-eminent  importance 
to  tbe  doctrine  of  the  summmm  bonum,  or  nighest  ^;ood.  It  repre- 
sents in  his  svstem  the  ideal  and  aim  ojf  the  entire  life  of  man,  sup- 
plying the  ethical  view  <A  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  rdation  to 
society  and  the  univerBC,  and  therewith  constituting  a  philosophy 
of  history  at  the  same  time.  Starting  with  the  idea  of  the  highest 
good  and  of  its  constituent  dements  (Gd<«f),  or  the  chief  forms  of 
the  union  of  mind  and  nature  Schleiennacher's  system  divides  itself 
into  the  doctrine  of  moral  ends,  the  doctrine  of  virtue  and  the 
doctrine  of  duties;  in  other  woctb,  as  a  development  of  the  idea  of 
the  subjection  of  nature  to  reason  it  becomes  a  description  of  the 
actual  (orma  of  the  triumphs  of  reason,  of  the  moral  power  mani- 
tested  therein  and  of  tbe  specific  methods  emplojred.  tvery  moral 
good  or  product  haa  a  fourfold  character:  it  is  individual  and 
universal;  it  is  an  organ  and  symbol  of  the  reason,  that  is,  it  u  the 
product  of  the  individual  with  relation  to  the  community,  and 
represents  or  manifests  as  well  ts  classifies  and  rulea  nature.  The 
first  two  characteristics  provide  for  the  functions  and  rights  of  the 
individual  as  well  as  those  of  the  community  or  race.  Though  a 
moral  action  may  have  these  four  characteristics  at  various  degrees 
of  strength,  it  oeasea  to  be  moral  if  one  of  them  b  quite  abeent. 
All  moral  ivoducts  mav  be  daanfied  according  to  the  predominance 
of  one  or  the  other  oi  these  characteristics.  Universal  oiganizing 
action  produoet  the  forms  of  intercourse,  and  univeiaal  syniDolizing 
action  produces  the  various  forms  of  science;  individual  oncaniring 
action  yields  tbe  forms  of  property  and  individual  symbolixing 
action  the  various  representations  of  feeling,  all  these  constituting 
the  relations,  the  productive  spheres,  or  the  social  conditions  oi 
monl  action.  Moral  functions  cannot  be  performed  by  the  in« 
dividual  in  iac^tion  but  only  in  his  rdation  to  the  family,  the  state, 
the  school,  the  church,  and  society— all  forms  of  human  life  which 
ethical  science  finds  to  its  hand  and  leaves  to  the  science  of  natural 
history  to  account  for.  The  moral  prooesi  is  accomplished  hy  the 
various  sections  of  humanity  in  their  individual  spheres,  and  tbe 
doctrine  of  virtue  deals  with  the  reason  as  the  moral  power  in  each 
individual  by  which  the  totality  of  moral  products  u  obtained. 
Schleiermacher  dasstfies  the  virtues  under'the  two  forms  of  C^smtmng 
and  Fertigkeiit  the  first  condsting  of  the  pure  ideal  element  in  action 
and  the  second  the  form  it  assumes  in  relation  to  drcumstanceiL 
each  of  the  two  classes  falling  respectively  into  the  two  divisions  of 
wisdom  and  love  and  of  intdugence  and  application.  In  his  system 
the  doctrine  ci  duty  is  the  description  of  the  method  of  the  attain- 
ment of  ethical  ends,  the  conception  of  duty  as  an  imperative,  or 
oMisatiion,  bdng  excluded,  as  we  have  seen.  No  action  fulfils  the 
conditions  of  duty  except  as  it  combines  the  three  following 
antitheses:  reference  to  the  moral  idea  in  Its  whole  extent  and 
Ukewiae  to  a  definite  moral  sphere;  connexion  with  existing  con- 
ditions and  at  the  same  time  absolute  personal  production;  the 
fulfilment  of  the  entire  moral  vocation  everjr  moment  though  it 
can  only  be  done  in  a  definite  sphere.  Duties  are  divided  with 
reference  to  the  prindple  that  every  man  make  his  own  the  entire 
moral  problem  and  act  at  the  same  time  in  an  existing  roord  society. 
This  condition  gives  four  generd  classes  of  duty:  duties  of  generd 
association  or  duties  with  reference  to  the  community  {lUchtspfiickt)^ 
and  duties  of  vocation  {Berufspfiickt)—b(Ah  with  a  univeml  re- 
ference, duties  ci  the  conscience  (in  which  the  individud  b  sole 
judge),  and  duties  of  love  or  of  persond  association.  It  was  only 
the  first  of  tbe  throe  sections  of  the  sdence  of  ethic»-Hhe  doctrine 
of  mord  ends— that  Schleiermacher  handled  with  approximate 
oompfeteness;  the  other  two  sections  were  treated  very  summarily. 
In  hb  Christian  Ethics-  he  dealt  with  the  subject  from  the  basis  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  instead  of  from  that  of  reason  generally : 
the  ethicd  phenomena  dcdt  with  are  the  same  in  both  systems,  and 
tney  throw  ligbt  on  each  other,  while  the  Christbn  system  treats 
more  at  lei^h  and  less  at^oristically  the  principd  ethi(^  realities — 
church,  state,  family,  art,  science  and  society.  Rothe,  amon^ 
other  mord  philosophers,  bases  hb  system  substantblly,  with 
important  departures,  on  Schleiermacher's.  In  Beneke's  mord 
system  his  fundunen^  idea  was  worked  out  in  its  psychological 
relations. 

Rdigious  System. — ^From  Leibnitz,  Leasing,  Fichte,  Jacobi  and 
the  Rojoaantic  school  he  had  imbibed  a  profound  and  mystical  view 
of  the  inner  denths  of  the  human  persondity.  The  ego,  the  person, 
b  an  individualization  of  univered  reason:  and  the  primary  act  of 
^f-ooosdousnesB  b  the  first  conjunction  of  universal  and  individud 
fiife,  the  immedbte  umon  or  marriage  of  tjie  universe  with  incarnated 
son.  Tims  every  person  becomes  a  specific  and  origind  repre- 
tation  of  the  universe  and  a  compendium  of  humanity,  a  roicro- 
mos  in  wluch  the  worid  b  immedbtely  reflected.  While  therefore 
cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  attain  the  idea  of  the  supreme  unity  of 
thought  and  beiiu^  by  dther  cognition  or  volition,  we  can  find  it  in 
oar  own  personaiity,  in  immediate  self-consciousness  or  (which  b 
tbe  same  u  SdUderroacher's  terminology)  feeling.  Feeling  in  this 
higher  sense  (as  distinj^uished  from  "  organic  '*  sensibility.  Emp- 
jhtdMMi),  iHuch  b  the  minimum  of  distinct  antithetic  consciousness, 
the  cessation  of  the  antithens  of  subject  and  object,  constitutes 
Ekewise  the  unity  of  our  being,  in  tthich  the  opposite  functions  of 
cognition  and  lotion  have  their  fundamental  and  permanent 
background  of  personality  and  their  transitional  link.  Having 
its  seat  in  thb  ceotrd  point  of  our  bdng,  or  indeed  consbting  in 


the  essentid  fact  of  self-eonsciousness,  religion  lies  at  the  basb  of 
dl  thought  and  action.  At  various  periods  of  hb  life  Schleier- 
macher used  different  terms  to  represent  the  character  and  relatran 
of  rdigious  feeling.  In  hb  eariier  days  he  cdled  it  a  feeling  or 
intuition  of  the  universe,  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  reason  and 
nature,  of  the  infinite  and  the  eternal  within  the  finite  and  the 
tempord.  In  bter  life  he  described  it  as  the  feeling  of  absolute 
dependence,  or,  as  meaning  the  same  thing,  the  consciousness  of 
being  in  relation  to  God.  In  our  consciousness  of  the  world  the 
feelings  of  relative  dependence  and  reUtive  independence  are  found; 
we  are  acted  upon,  but  we  also  react.  In  our  idigious  conscious- 
ness the  Utter  element  b  exduded,  and  everything  within  ana 
without  us  b  referred  to  its  absolute  cause,  that  b,  God.  But, 
when  we  call  thb  absolute  cause  Ckxl,  the  name  stands  solely  as 
indicating  the  unknown  sonret  of  our  receptive  and  active  exbtence; 
on  the  one  hand  it  means  that  the  woria  upon  which  we  can  react 
b  not  the  source  of  the  feeling,  on  the  other,  that  the  Absolute  b 
not  an  object  of  thought  or  knowledfl^.  Thb  feding  of  absolute 
dependence  can  arise  only  in  combination  with  other  forms  of  con- 
sciousness. We  derive  the  idea  of  a  totality  ^y  means  of  its  parts, 
and  the  transcendentd  bads  of  being  comes  to  us  through  the  agency 
of  individud  phenomena.  As  in  every  affection  of  our  being  by 
individud  phcniomena  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  whole 
universe,  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  God  at  the  same  time 
as  its  transcendentd  cause.  Thb  religious  feeling  is  not  know- 
ledge in  the  strict  sense,  as  it  is  purely  subjective  or  immedbte; 
but  it  lies  at  the  bads  of  all  knowledge.  As  immedbte  knowledge, 
however,  it  b  no  more  than  the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  tne 
worid,  a  unity  which  can  never  be  reached  by  human  inquiry. 
Rdii^ous  trutJis,  such  as  the  determination  of  all  things  by  God, 
are  simply  the  implications  of  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence. 
While  tJiat  feeling  b  the  characteristic  of  religion  generally,  thb 
assumes  various  forms  as  the  religions  of  the  worid.  The  sohcdled 
natural  as  distmgubhed  from  pomtive  religion,  or  the  religion  of 
reason,  b  a  mere  abstraction.  All  rdigions  are  positive,  or  thdr 
characteristics  and  vdue  are  mdnly  determined  by  the  manner  in 
whidi  the  world  b  concdved  and  imagined.  But  these  varying 
conceptions  with  their  rdigious  meaning  become  religiously  pro- 
ductive only  in  the  soub  of  religious  heroes,  who  are  the  authors  of 
new  reli^ons,  medbtors  of  the  religious  life,  founders  of  religious 
communities.  For  religion  b  essentidly  social.  It  everywhere 
forms  churches,  which  are  the  necessary  instruments  and  organs  of 
its  highest  life.  The  spedfic  feature  of  Christbnity  is  its  mediatorial 
element,  its  profound  feeling  of  the  striving  of  the  finite  individud 
to  reach  the  unity  of  the  infinite  whole,  and  its  conception  of  the 
way  in  which  Deity  deab  with  thb  effort  by  mediatond  agencies, 
which  are  both  divine  and  human.  It  is  the  religion  of  meoiatorial 
salvation,  and,  as  Schleiermacher  emphaticaUy  taught  in  his  riper 
works,  of  sdvation  through  the  meobtion  of  Chnst;  that  is,  its 
possessors  are  conscious  of  having  been  delivered  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
from  a  condition  in  which  thdr  religious  consdousness  was  overridden 
by  the  sense-oonsdousness  of  the  world  and  put  into  one  in  which 
it  dominates,  and  everything  is  subordinated  to  it.  The  consdous- 
ness of  bdng  saved  in  tab  sense  b  now  transmitted  and  medbted  by 
the  Christian  church,  but  in  the  case  of  Tesus,  its  oririnator,  it  was 
an  entirdy  new  and  origind  factor  in  the  process  m  religious  de- 
velopment, and  in  so  far,  like  every  new  ana  higher  stage  of  being, 
a  supematurd  revebtion.  It  was  at  the  same  time  a  natural 
attdnment,  in  as  far  as  man's  nature  and  tbe  universe  were  so  con- 
stituted as  to  involve  its  production.  The  app^ranoe  of  the  Saviour 
in  human  history  b  therefore  as  a  divine  revelation  neither  absolutely 
supernaturd  nor  absolutely  beyond  reason,  and  the  controversy  m 
the  i8th  century  between  the  rationalists  and  supernaturalists  rests 
on  false  grounds,  leads  to  wrong  issues,  and  each  party  b  rij^ht  and 
wrong  (see  Rationalism).  As  regards  Christbn  theology,  it  is  not 
its  buuness  to  formubte  and  establish  a  system  of  objective  truth, 
but  simply  to  present  in  a  clear  and  connected  form  a  given  body 
of  Christbn  faith  as  the  contents  of  the  Christbn  consciousness. 
Dogmatic  theology  is  a  connected  and  accurate  account  of  the  doc- 
trine held  at  a  ^uticular  time  in  a  given  section  of  the  Christbn 
church.  But  such  doctrines  as  constitute  no  integral  part  of  the 
Christbn  consdousness — s.g.  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — must  be 
excluded  from  the  theolosiod  system  of  the  evangelicd  theologbn. 
As  reganb  the  relation  of  theology  and  philosophy,  it  b  not  one  of 
dependence  or  of  opposition  on  either  side,  but  of  complete  inde- 
pendence, equd  authority,  distinct  functions  and  perfect  harmony. 
Feeling  b  not  a  mentd  function  subordinate  to  cognition  or  volition, 
but  of  equd  rank  and  authority;  yet  feeling,  cognition  and  volition 
alike  conduct  to  fdth  in  the  unknown  Absolute,  though  by  different 
paths  and  processes. 

The  marked  feature  of  Schleiermadier's  thought  in  every  depart- 
ment b  the  effort  to  combine  and  recondle  in  the  unity  of  a  system 
the  antithetic  conceptions  of  other  thinkers.  He  b  redistic  and 
idedistic,  individudistic  and  universalistic,  monistic  and  dualistic, 
sensationalist  and  intellectualist,  naturdist  and  supernaturalist, 
rationalist  and  mystic,  gnostic  and  agnostic.  He  is  tbe  prince  of  tbe 
VsrmittUr  in  philosophy,  ethics,  religion  and  theology.  But  he 
does  not  seek  to  reoonote  the  antithens  of  thought  and  being  by 
weakening  and  hiding  the  points  of  difference;  on  the  contrary, 
he  brings  them  out  in  ^ir  sharpest  outlines.    Hb  method  b  to 
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Schleii  was  originiJIr  a  Slav  Httlemcnt,  but 
privileges  in  1J59.     There  w 


illitij  and  brewing  are  the  chief  industries. 
Schleswig  (ancient  forms  SiiaUatp,  Slitmic,  U.  the  tows 
'  bay  of  the  Slia  or  Scblei)  is  a  town  of  very  remote  origin, 
idseenu  to  have  been  a  trading  place  of  considerable  Importance 

lercial  intercourse  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and 

The  first  Christian 

here  by   Ansgariua  (d.  865), 

and  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  about  a  century  later.    The 

town,  which  obtained  dvic  rights  in  rioo,  alio  became  the  seat 

of  the  dukes  of  Schlcswig,  but  its  commerce  gradually  dwindled 

owing  to  the  rivalry  of  LUbeck,  the  Dumcrous  wan  in  which  the 

district  was  involved,  and  the  tilting  up  of  the  SchleL    At  the 

partition  of  1J41  the  old  chlieau  of  Goitorp,  origiaally  built 

'a      60  for  the  biOiop,  became  the  residena  of  (he  Goitnrp 

h  he  Schlegwig-H(^1ein  family,  which  remained  bere  till 

spelled  by  the  Danish  king  Frederick  IV.  in  171J.      From  17J1 

846  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Danish  governor  of  the  duchjes. 

the  wan  of  1S4S  and   1S64  Schleawig  was  an  important 

rateflifal  point  on  account  of  its  proaimity  to  the  Dannewerk 

and  was  ortufHcd  by  the  different  contending  parties 

um     It  has  been  the  cl^Htal  oS  Schleswig-Holstein  since  it* 

iporation  by  PruMia  in  1M4. 

See  Sich,  GuctiEilc  ifcr  SoJl  StUnmt  (Schleiwig,  it7S);  and 

enien  SiUciwii  aid  Vmirlnmc  (Scrhlcnil,  I90J). 

BCHLffiWIS-HOLSTEIH,  a  province  in   the   north-west  ol 

Prussia    formed  out  of  the  once  Danish  duchies  of  Schleswig, 

H  Is  El     and  Lauenburg,  and  bounded  W.  by  the  North  Sea, 

N   b     Denmarii  (Jutland],  K  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  Lobeck  and 

Meckl    burg,  and  S.  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Elbe  (separating 

rom  Hanover).    It  Ihua  coniisti  of  the  southern  half  ol  the 

C  mhn     peninsula,  and   fonns  the  cotmecting  link   between 

Germany  and  Denmark.   (For  mqi,  see  Denkaul.)     Inadditim 

he  province  includes  several  islasds,  the  moil  inipanant  being 
Alse  and  Fehmarn  in  the  Baltic,  and  RSm.  Sylt  and  F<Uu  of  the 
North  Frisian  chain  in  the  North  Sea.  The  total  area  of  the 
P  VI  is  7j}3  sq,  m..  450  of  which  belong  to  the  tmall  duchy 
La  nburg  in  the  S.E.  comer,  while  the  rest  an  divided 
almos  qually  between  Holstdn  to  the  south  ol  the  Eider  and 
S  hleswig  to  the  noilb  of  it.  From  north  la  south  the  prDvinci 
bo  140  m,  long,  while  Its  breadth  varies  from  qo  m.  in 
parts  of  Schleawig. 


Order 
capiti 


Frenc 


SUiU  SiUta  (Schleii, 


>iS48lh 


ns  del  Knuunlanigi  wid  i 


lan.  5f<»if),  ■  town  of  Germany,  cal^Ial 
of  the  Prussian  province  ol  Schleswig-Hobtein.  It  is  situate  ' 
■t  the  west  end  of  the  long  narrow  arm  of  tbe  sea  called  tl 
Schlei.  30  m.  to  tbe  N.W,  of  Kiel  on  the  railway  from  Hamburg 
to  Vamdrup,  on  the  Danish  frontier.  Pop.  (190s)  Icj,o]: 
The  town  consists  mainly  of  a  single  street,  i\  m.  lonj 
forming  a  semicircle  round  the  Schlei,  and  is  divided  Into  th 
old  town  (Almadt),  Holm,  LoUfuJl,  and  Friedrichiberg.  Th 
church  of  St  Peter,  erected  about  1100  and  renewed  in  tb 
Gothic  style  in  the  I5lh  century,  ha*  a  lofty  steeple  (365  ft . 
and  contains  a  very  fine  carved  oik  reiedos  by  Hans  BiUgge- 

Schleswig-Holstein.    Between  Friedrichiberg  and  Lolllu 
Island  between  the  Schlei  and  Buis  See  is  the  old 
of  Gottorp,  tiow  used  as  barracks.     The  former  commercial 
town  has  disappeared,  and 


le  SchU  DOW 


I    to  1;  m.  at  the  01 

rsing-Holiteia  beloni 


Tw'hkl 


NaRh.CeTmaa  plain,  ol 

la  a  faithful  nproduction 

ol  the  Baltic  ridge  or  plateau 


:h  it  affords . 


in  miniature,  down  to  the  caalimiaTlDO  ol 

bya  range  oIIdw  wooded  tillUakijtingiue _. 

ioD  in  the  Bungtberg  {uS  ft-),  a  liltle  to  the  north  or  e-uiin.  1  nis 
billy  diktrict  contains  the  moit  productive  land  in  tbe  province,  tbe 
»il  coDHiIina  ol  diluvial  drift  or  boulder  clay.  The  central  part  d 
the  province  Toms  practically  a  continuation  ol  the  ^at  LQneburi 
Heath,  and  its  thin  und^  soil  is  of  little  use  lorcuUivarion-    Alone 

formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  Nonh  Sea,  and  varyiiw  in  tireadih 
from  5  ID  15  m.  It  is  leUfoia  more  than  a  few  feet  above  the  ie4- 
level,  while  at  places  it  is  below  it.  and  it  baa  consequently  to  be 
defended  by  an  ntensive  system  of  dykea  or  embankments  re- 

The  more  ancient  ^eolo^Cfll  formations  are  scarcely  met  with  in 

defined  banks  and  is  irregular,  bein£  ^erced  by  numerous  long  and 
narrow  inlets  {Filirdtn)  which  often  afford  esreltent  harlxnira.    The 

channels.    The  North  Sea  coast  is  low  and  Aal.and  its  smooth  out- 
■  only  l^  the  estuary  of  the  Eiiler  an ' -■ 


ol  Eiderstedl.    Dun 
mainhind.  ociu 

by  dyke*.    The 


Sylt  a  I 


in  the  we) 


it  usual  in  the  same  Latitude.  Rain  and  fog  arc  fn 
climate  is  on  the  whole  healthy.  The  Elbe  font 
boundary  of  Holstain  for  fij  m.,  bvl  the  only  rivei 
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^thin  tKv  Dtmintt  U  the  Elder,  whkh  riia  in  Kolitela.  md  liter 
>  oune  of  ,i»  m.  Iilla  Ino  the  North  Sea,  Jsrmini  u  eAiwiy 
Jt^^iJ^  whieh  ■•  cw'lhe  Ktiv'vJuhelin  (Kiil-EIbe)  caul,  vhich 
IlK  Itrtat  a!  whki  uc  Uk  Plaaer  S«  (» iq.  m.)  lad  the  Scienter 

Of^'lSiUHHlol  the  province  S7%ie   ■  id, 

11%  by  meadowi  uid  putuin.  uid  bird     ,  he 

ocdisuy  cEiEiU  ue  ell  culli™ied  inlh  tuca  IW 

■  coneHBabLe  lurplut  Tor  crpod.   Rape  it  1:^  ..^'.  .  ,  r  ,    i  bdi 

«adfl»ioo_th«™Bco»»t,whileUimqiMnliiii  ~  ni  ,.|.|  i.  - ..:,  I  ■■  ler 

The  oanhUndeiAcKdidiBinbleiiutun. i.ri<l  a  i:Ti.ii.-r  \.i.'\.  ikdo 
at  eUIle  (6s  per  100  inhebilmou)  h  rami  in  sliVsi.it  !•■■'  ■  "n- 
meinlybiiioiillowneri.lhiniinnY'MbfrFnj-.swn  ].r(.\}ii.,'  i  .:.at 
■nnben e( cattle m nnirted  ta England.  I  he  l!..L-tMn  ii..r  '  ire 
(In  in  requal,  but  iheep-firminE  a  ojfr|.-inri.-k  n.,'.;sd. 
Bet-kerpin(  B  •  produclive  induBry.  The  dill-  li-:,n,:'.  I  lyt 
(j(lhe  e»l[fc  com  »ir  jenerally  pkiianlly  ■-■,■. -1. , I.  I.ii  ;',.  i  .r  iii 


SLnSS 


^iLond.  Kiel  ir>d 

.  and  Life  is  nu^  bv  the  praianli  a(  north  Schlnwig- 
a  and  ihippinK  tt  SchlawitHalitdn,  itimulated  by 


Kiel  >i 


n  |gr  which  o 


tinibeT,  coal.  Bit,  wioe  aod  coloniiJ  produce. 

The  popuUtion  of  the  province  £n  190;  ma  1,504,148,  am- 
prinos  i.4H.5ifi  PiDteitaDU,  41,19;  Roman  Catholici  and  317c 
Jeva.  Tbc  utban  and  rural  ajmmunitiei  are  in  the  proportion 
of  4  lo  6.  Tbe  peat  bulk  of  the  Holsteinen  and  a  large  pn>- 
portioD  of  tht  Schleswigen  are  of  genuine  German  ilock,  but 
o(  the  148,000  inhabitant!  in  the  north  pan  of  Schlawig  139,000 
■re  Daciih-apeakiag.  Among  the  GermBOt  Ihc  prevalent  tongue 
B  Lo*  German,  but  Ihe  North  Frisiint  on  the  west  coait  of 
Schknrig  and  the  North  Sea  islands  (about  19,000  In  all)  RiU 
apeak  a  Friiian  dialect,  which,  however,  Is  dying  out.  The 
peninsula  of  An(dn,  between  the  Gulf  of  Flenlburgand  the  Schlei, 
B  sippoaed  to  have  been  the  oiiginal  seat  of  the  Engliih,  and 
obseivtra  profoa  to  see  a  itiiking  rcBerobiaocc  between  this 
diatrict  uui  the  cotintie*  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  The  peaianU  of 
Diihmancbcn  in  the  ^outh-weit  also  retain  many  ol  their 
■ndenl  peculiarities.  The  boundaiy  between  tbe  Daniih  and 
German  languages  b  appioiimately  a  line  running  fnm  Flenihurg 
Kialh-wesI  10  Joldelund  and  thence  north-west  to  Tondtro  and 
Ihe  North  Sea  coast;  not  more  than  15%  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion oI  Ihe  province  speak  Danish  as  their  molhei-longue,  but 
Ihe  proportion  ii  far  lai^n  for  Schiciwig  alone,  where  there  it 
also  a  considerihle  hilinsual  population.  The  chief  educational 
inti  it  uiion  in  Schleswig-Holsldn  is  the  uoive ni  ty  of  Kiel 

Schleiaig  is  the  oRidal  capital  o[  tbe  ptDvince.  but  Allona  a 
Kiel  are  the  laisBI  towna,  the  latter  being  the  chief  naval  atati 
€>IGeiRiany.  Kiel  and  Fiicdrichiort  arr  fotT  iHed,  but  the  old  lit 
ofDuppelhavebtHidisroantled.  Tleprovincesendliomembi 
totheKeichatagand  ig  10  the  Prussian  Abgeordnelenhaui  (hoi 
flldeputk*).   The  ptDVindal  estates  meet  in  Rendsburg. 

F«  Ihe  hitlory  of  the  duchict  of  Schlefwif  and  HoUtrin  1 

ScBLIiWIC-HOLSIBlN  QCESTIOH  beloW. 

SCRLSVIO-HOLSTEIH  QOEBTIOH,  the  name  given  to  I 
whole  complex  ol  diplomatic  and  other  [siuei  ariaing  in  the  19th 
century  out  of  the  reUtiona  of  the  two  "  Dbe  ducblcs,"  Schlawig 
and  Holslda,  lo  the  Danish  crown  on  the  one  band  and  Ihe 
German  Confederation  on  the  otbtt,  which  came  to  a  crisis  1 
the  eitinction  oS  the  male  line  of  Ihe  reigning  bouM  of  Denm 
by  the  death  of  King  Frederick  Vlt.  on  tbe  ijtb  ol  Noven 
iMj.    The  central  question  wai  whether  the  two  duchlta 
or  did  DOl  constitute  kn  mtegral  part  of  the  dooiinionl  of 
Daniih  crown,  with  which  Ihey  had  been  more  or  less  intimalely 
sturiet.    Tbit  involved  the  purely  lefal  quellkra, 


raised  by  tbe  death  of  tbe  laat  co 


the  I 


There 


in  male  heir  lo  both  Deni 


^ ,  characteristic  of  the  19th  cenlury,  (0 
the  consolidation  of  nationalities.  Lastly,  there  was  the  inCeT' 
national  question:  the  rival  ambitions  of  the  German  powen 
involved,  and  beyond  Ibem  the  intereati  of  other  Eunprsn 
atatei,  notably  tlut  of  Great  Briuin  in  preventing  Ibe  riie  of  ■ 
German  tea.power  ia  the  north- 
To  lake  Ihe  radii  question  lint,  from  time  immemorial  tbe 
country  oonh  of  the  Elbe  bad  been  the  baltle-ground  of  Danes 
and  CMmans.  Danish  Kbolan  point  to  the  prevalence  of  Daniih 
plaCT-namei'  fufoulbwacd  inio  tbe  Gennan.speiking  dittiicii 
a*  Evidence  Ibil  4t  lent  tbe  whole  of  Scbletwig  wis  at  one  lime 
Danish:  German  scbolan  dairn  it,  on  the  other  hand,  as  eiscaii- 
ally  German.  That  tbe  dudiy  ol  Schleswig,  or  Souih  Jutlsnd 
(S«aderjyll(nd),  had  beta  from  time  immemorial  a  Danish  £ef 
indeed,  not  in  dispute,  not  was  Ihe  fact  that  Holiteit 


been  from  tb 


.n  Empire 


d  Ihe  11 


The 


IS  became  of  importance 


tbe  inferences  to 
drawn  from  It;  Ihe  "  Eidei  Danes  "<  claimed  Scbleswig  as 
integral  part  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  which,  on  tbe  principli 
the  union.  Involved  tbe  Iclention  of  Holilein  also;  Ibe  Ceim 

relations  of  Scbleswig  and  Uolstnn 
in  the  practical  political  question. 

Tfaoush    the   dnignation  of    Schlefwie-HolsIeiA,    LOlplyinE    the 
fuiion  of  the  duchiei  ol  Schlnwig  ind  Hotslein  in  ■  single  Pruuiaa 

GniiS°t"e^t"i^u'*^n  »''dS^I°'iSu?i^  Owfr'wi- 
that  it  is  inipouible  Co  treat  them  lepantei^;.    Some- 
thing must,  however,  be  said  about  their  origins  and 
their  separate  history  up  to  the  time  of  their  un  umon  under 

When  it  first  appean  In  hlilary  South  Jutland  was  hihabitn! 
minilcd  Cimbrl,  AnElia,  Jntcsaiid  Fr-=—    


Charif 

p™he?in  Si"a>?s"  as  t™Schlei  in  Schi«' 
secuUritnioglebelveen  the  Danish  kings 
aod  in  934  the  German  king  Henry  1.  -. 
Schlnwig^inu  Dtnrum)  between  tbe  Eidi 


j(  Germany  a^nst 


Adolll.'iion,  AdollU.  (luU  --,,. 

quennx  Ihe  Sbvonic  Wagri  and  founded  the  city  and  kc  of  LDbcck 
10  hold  Ihem  in  check.  Adolf  III.  (d.  iilj),  his  swmsac.reciivnl 
Dithmanehen  in  fee  from  Ihe  emperor  Frederick  1..  but  in  i»3  the 
fonunes  of  war  compelled  him  10  sumnder  KoUtein  Co  VaMemii  11. 
of  Denmark,  the  cenion  being  eon  firmed  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 


Albert  ol  OrlamU 


and  the  SchlowiE-Kolstetn 
Killed  but  lor  Valdcnur's 
IllL  During  hli  captivity 
lllnliy  Count  AdollTll..  to 


•ede  on  Ihe  iind  o<  July  1»;,  and  HoUtein  «u  peniuncmly 
Hied  to  Ihe  houte  oi  Schaucburg.    Alter  the  death  ot  Adoll  IV. 


n  houblary  of  Schlcswi| 


tlev  Jot  Hadefslfben) 


336 

juid  KTUidufu:  [be  Lijui  o 

tniiji^kiiiEValdcourl 
Mvk  nans  ofllie  Eider,  t 
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l£el?ntn!' 


Sduuenbuig-  Pin  ubtrg  ind 


EffS 


*"***■      ind  uiKlt,  Ccrhird^  II[.  o(  HolMdo-Rtpdiburi 

thr  Dano  and,  Oiruloptm  having  been  apcUcd,  •uoa 
prorurinE  ihc  i;lecIioa  of  Vildemai  la  Ibc  Dani>h  Ihror 
reward  wu  ihe  duchy  of  SchlnwiE  and  Ihe  fanunji  charier 

i?!?y        iDMmgn  (7  Juncij^).    Tliu>  Schkmij"^_  H^iuio 

****•  ^vrmeudVUdenBV;  to  hit  duchy.  Cirhanl  having  lo  be 

CODlent  iriih  the  reverwHi  in  the  cue  of  Ihe  duke  dyins;  wilhout 
iuui.   Gerhard,  hnvever,  wai  uiaHinated  in  1^  by  a  Dane,  and 
s  the  male  Unea  both  id  the  kiiudom  and 
Kt  by  the  dealhi  of  Kim  Val£inar  IV. 
that  the  couma  of  Hotnein  leiied  on  their 
-.  ,jaiiinin|  at  the  Mine  time  Ihe  Myle  sf  "  lordi  of 
In  ijS6  QuRii  Mariartt  allom]  thru-  claim  in  irlam 
lal  homage  ud  promiie  of  feudal  lenrice.  and  directed  ihat 
onr  of  their  punber  ihould  be  etccted  duke  of  Schle<«f . 
Tbr  cbflce  fcN  on  Gerhard  VI.,  nuKlBil  of  Gerhard  III. 
of  Rendibiin,  win  af  ler  the  eninctioii  of  the  line  of  Kiel 
<i]Da)  obtained  in  1401  the  ohole  of  the  cnuntihip  of 
HolKein,  euept  the  Hnan  Schauenbuii  territorin   With 
Ihe  hiitoni  of  the  uuoa  of  Schteawig  and  Hobtan. 
*"    '''''  '~   T404h  and  uon  aflerwarda  war  broke  out 
:  of  Fomefaaia.  Marflaret't  niccefiof  on  iKe 


and  Duke  Valdem 


fcl 


Gerhard  VI.  died 


of  the  [^niih  dv 

^h"?hle"inl^il 


On  the  death  of  Adolf  I 


ih  Juil 


I  without  iHUe.  King  ChiiDian  I. 
>r  to  the  CmlifWM  yaUcKururu 
hi>  claim  to  Schlenig  in  ri^hl  0 
Bitcr.    ^Inatcad   of  IncDrpDratin 


Ihw  priv'il 


'in  would  have  aeparated  the  countriea; 

ChriMiao  10  aecure  hit  election  both  aa 

and  count  ol  KoUtein  U  March  n/bo), 

r  pncc  ne  paia  Ivas  a  charter  of  privileMt,  laiued  fint 

RiIk  and  a^lerwaidi  at  Kiel,  in  which  Ik  promifcd 

1  becoming  king,  to  confirm  their  privilfeei  By 
«  thr  union  between  South  Jutland  and  Holitein. 
«in  the  SchaucnbuFR  line,  »•>  officially  iKOEniicd. 

Lubcck  and  6vc  " ^ood  men "  elccledby  ihe  eBatra 
Ty  forming  an  advisory  and  executive  council  under 
It.  For  internal  affaira  duchy  and  county  were  10 
[Hmte  ettatei  and  peculiar  cuatoma  and  lawL  Above 
'mainedaCemun.SdikeawigaDanihficf.   Tbcclaimi 

Dithnunclien,  Hobtcin  and  Stnrnani  into  the  duchy  cj 
On  the  death  of  King  Frederick  I.  (ijjj-iuj).  under  whom  the 

S,. ',_  of  Oldrnbure;  the  elder  son.  Chriilian  III.,  tuccceding 
""  ai  kinn  of  Denmark,  ihc  younger.  Adolphui  (Adoir)  I.. 
"^      founding  the  line  of  the  duke!  of  Cmiorp.    In  isS>  a 


Dueht  SchaurnbuTi  iliell  10  the  Daniil 
.  in   UTl  the  emperor  Frederick   III.  c 

ud  StnmaRi  into  the  1 


de.  by  a  com 
1.  and  hii  unci 


lanited  under  a  P*obil  fpcovont' 


>  fouaded  the  lirK  of  Scbieawig.Sonderbi 

I  again  partitioned  thia  appanage,  E 

nding    iW   line   of   Schlnwig^c 

[uitui  Philip  [i6ii-ib;t)  that  of  Schleiwia-I 

own  lince  [SlJ  at  Holnein-SoBdeftnirgrf^likki^i 


irdertleben  to  hit  bcoiher  Johq, 
"  mderburv.  and  John's  grand' 

-..  EroeB  Gllnther  (ite9-i689>. 

iwig^Sopderburi-AuEuiienlHjrx.    and 
that  of  Schle>*i>-Beck<ilaaabaix 


:*,.. 


— — --- — Gottorp  dukea  vere  making  themftd\...  _  k.».. 

postion   in   Euroiie,     Frederick   III..  Auke  Irvm   t6t6  to   16J9. 
eatablithed  the  principle  of  primogeniture  for  hia  line.      -^^ 
and  tbe  full  uvereignty  of  hit  Schliswii  domlnioni  wu      "T 
aecured  lo  him  by  hr.  un-ia.bw  CharieaX  of  Sweden  by     Sl^ 
the  convention  at  Copenhagen  (11  May  i6;8><  and  to      "■""■'• 
hia  •DnOiriMian  Albert  [rt.  ifio))  hy'V  Ir"'y  "f  "liva.  though  it 


BnFiBlerick  IV.  (d.  17. 

rightaby  Ihc  treaty  o(  Ti 
the  battle  of  Kliiaow  in 
acted  aa  regent  for  hit  10 
the  regent  broke  the  ttip 
of  Sweden  and  Frederick 

peace  of  Fiederikaborg  in 
Charlea   Frederick   with 


a  Albert': 


b.hyla  fat-our 
^fhim^^^the 


eter  aa  duke  of  Gollprp,  Adolphm  Frederick,  bilhop  S^^ 

:  LDbeck,  ton  of  Chriatian  Auguatua,  acted  ai  regent  ^^^^ 

niil  I74j:in  I7SI  he  beiaiDC  kiiiioiSwaden.'   Bat  tbe  ahc^M. 

ileraol  KuHiahad  nointereatin  BHnuininctheirpan  an    " 

•  "'<---  ind  their  confuaed  ud  ditputS  ci ^^' 


rightl 
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On  the  abolition  of  the  HtAy  Raman  Empire  in  Ifk6.  Hobiria 
waa  praclicaily.  though  not  Eorrnally.  incorporated  in  Denmark, 
tinder  the  admininration  of  the  Danith  prime  minialer  Count 
BemBoiH.  himaelf  from  Schletwig.  many  relormt  were  carried  out 
in  the  duchin,  e.f.  abolition  of  torture  and  of  aerfdom:  at  the  lame 
Daniah  lawa  and  coinage  were  introduced,  and  Daniih  waa 
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•tereotype  Ihe  old  dividoni  in  tbe  inteiejli  of  Germany.   _ 

The  leiileineni  c^  1S06  wu  revtratd,  and  vhile  Sehleawig   "aj" 

eluded  in  the  new  Gerrnan  Confederation.  Tlie  opening 
up  of  Ihe  Schleawig.HolMcin  qucuion  Ifaui  became  uoner  or  later 
inevitable.  The  Gcrmaniof  Holitein,  influenced  by  Ihe  new  national 
enlhuiiaim  evoked  by  Ihe  War  of  Liberation,  resnttd  more  than 
ver  tbe  attempta  of  the  government  of  Copenhagen  to  treat  them 
a  can  of  the  Daniih  monarchy  and.  encouraged  by  the  lympathy 
f  IheCcmuni  in  Schleswig.  early  tried  to  leaiaen  in  Ihe  interefli 
,  ^_..i ...  ....  ..!_.i_,.  _.  .1,  „o;^  ^  ,^,  duchie*.    The 


■The  king  by  a  convention  of  the  lame  date  leeured  the  fuD 
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When  Christian  VIII.  succeeded  his  father  Frederick  VI. 
in  1 839  the  elder  male  line  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg  was  obviously 

on  the  point  of  extinction,  the  king's  only  son  and  heir 

having  no  children.     Ever  since  1834,  when  joint 
1.  consultative  estates  had  been  re-established  for  the 

duchies,  the  question  of  the  succession  had  been 
debated  in  this  assembly.  To  German  opinion  the  solution 
seemed  clear  enough.  The  crown  of  Denmark  could  be  inherited 
by  female  heirs;  in  the  duchies  the  Salic  law  had  never  been 
repealed  and*  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  male  heirs  to  Christian 
VIII.,  the  succession  would  pass  to  the  dukes  of  Augustenburg.* 
Danish  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  clamoured  for  a  royal  pro- 
nouncement proclaiming  the  principle  of  the  indivisibility  of  the 
monarchy  and  its  transmission  intact  to  a  single  heir,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  zoyal  law.  To  this  Christian  VUl.  yielded  so  far 
as  to  issue  in  1846  letters  patent  declaring  that  the  royal  law 
in  the  matter  of  the  succession  was  in  full  force  so  far  as  Sdileswig 
was  concerned,  in  accordance  with  the  letters  patent  of  August 
22, 1721,  the  oath  of  fidelity  of  September  3, 1721,  the  guarantees 
given  by  France  and  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year  and  the 
treaties  of  1767  and  1773  with  Russia.  As  to  Holstein,  he  stated 
that  certain  circumstances  prevented  him  from  giving,  in  regard 
to  some  parts  of  the  duchy,  so  clear  a  decision  as  in  the  case  of 
ScUleswig.  The  principle  of  the  independence  of  Schleswig  and 
<rf  its  union  with  Holstein  were  expressly  reaffirmed.  An  appeal 
against  this  by  the  estates  of  Holstein  to  the  German  diet 
received  no  attention.  The  revolutionary  year  1848  brought 
matters  to  a  head.  On  the  2Sth  of  January,  Christian  VUI. 
issued  a  rescript  proclaiming  a  new  constitution  which,  while 
preserving  the  autonomy  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country, 
incorporated  them  for  common  purposes  in  a  single  organiza- 
tion. The  estates  of  the  duchies  replied  by  demanding  the 
incorporation  of  Schleswig-Hoktein,  as  a  single  constitutional 
state,  in  the  German  Conf«ieration.  Frederick  VII.,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father  at  the  end  of  January,  declared  (March  4) 
that  he  had  no  right  to  deal  in  this  way  with  Schleswig,  and, 
yielding  to  the  importunity  of  the  Eider-Danish  party,  withdrew 
the  rescript  of  January  (April  4)  and  announces!  to  the  people 
of  Schleswig  (March  27)  the  promulgation  of  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion under  which  the  duchy,  while  preserving  its  local  autonomy, 
would  become  an  integral  part  of  Denmark. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  duchies  had  broken  out  into  open 
insurrection;  a  provisional  government  had  been  established 

mt  Kiel;  and  the  duke  of  Augustcnburg  had  hurried 

to  Berlin  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Prussia  in  asserting 
'»48,  his  rights.  This  was  &t  the  very  crisis  of  the  revolution 

in  Berlin,  and  the  Prussian  government  saw  in  the 
proposed  intervention  in  Denmark  in  a  popular  cause  an  excellent 
o{^)Ortunity  for  restoring  its  danu^^ed  prestige.  Prussian  troops 
were  accordingly  marched  into  Holstein;  and,  the  diet  having 
on  the  1 2th  of  April  recognized  the  provisional  government 
of  Schleswig  and  commissioned  Prussia  to  enforce  its  decrees, 
GeiMTal  Wrangd  was  ordered  to  occupy  Schleswig  also. 

The  principles  which  Prussia  was  commissioned  to  enforce 
as  the  mandatory  of  Germany  were:  (x)  that  they  were  inde- 
^^^  pendent  states,  (2)  that  then:  union  was  indissoluble, 
^Sm  ^  *^**  ^^^  ^^^  hereditary  only  in  the  male  line. 
powmra.      But  the  Germans  had  reckoned  without  the  European 

powers,  which  were  united  in  opposing  any  dismember- 
ment of  Denmark,  even  Austria  refusing  to  assist  in  enforcing 
the  German  view.  Swedish  troops  landed  to  assist  the  Danes; 
Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  speaking  with  authority  as  representing 
the  elder  Gottorp  line,  pomted  out  to  King  Frederick  William 
IV.  the  risks  of  a  collision;  Great  Britain,  though  the  Danes 
rejected  her  mediation,  threatened  to  send  her  fleet  to  assist 
in  preserving  the  status  quo.  Frederick  William  now  ordered 
Wrangd  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  duchies;  but  the 
general  refused  to  obey,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  under  the 
command  not  of  the  king  of  Prussia  but  of  the  regent  of  Germany, 

^  This  was  the  argument  of  Karl  Samwer.  the  German  jurist,  in 
his  Dit  StactserbfMge  dtr  Hertoglkumer  ScMcswig  und  Holstein, 
puUtthed  in  1844  at  the  instigation  of  the  duke  of  Augustenburg. 
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and  proposed  that,  at  least,  any  treaty  oonduded  should  be 
presented  for  ratification  to  the  Frankfort  government.  This 
the  Danes  refused;  and  negotiations  were  broken  off.  Prussia 
was  now  oonfronted  on  the  one  side  by  the  German  nation 
urging  her  clamorously  to  action,  on  the  other  side  by  the 
European  powers  with  one  voice  threatening  the 
worst  consequences  should  she  persist.  After  painful 
hesitation,  Frederick  William  chose  what  seemed 
the  lesser  of  two  evils  and,  on  the  26th  of  August  1848, 
Prussia  signed  at  Malmoe  a  convention  which  yidded  practically 
all  the  Danish  demands.  The  Holstdn  estates  appealed  to  the 
German  patliament,  which  hotly  took  up  their  cause;  but  it 
was  soon  dear  tliat  the  central  government  had  no  means  of 
enforcing  its  views,  and  in  the  end  the  convention  was  ratified 
at  Frankfort. 

The  convention  was  only  hi  the  nature  of  a  truce  estabb'shing 
a  tjunporary  modus  vi9endi,  and  the  main  issues,  left  unsettled, 
continued  to  be  hotly  debated.  At  a  conference  hdd  in  London 
in  October,  Denmark  suggested  an  arrangement  on  the  basis 
of  a  separation  of  Schleswig  from  Holstein,  which  was  about 
to  become  a  member  of  the  new  German  empire,  Schleswig 
to  have  a  separate  constitution  under  the  Danish  crown.  This 
was  supported  by  Great  Britain  and  Russia  and  accepted  by 
Prussia  and  the  German  government  (27th  January  1849).  The 
negotiations  broke  down,  however,  on  the  refusal  of  Denmark 
to  yidd  the  prindple  of  the  indissoluble  union  with  the  Danish 
crown;  on  the  23rd  of  February  the  truce  was  at  an  end,  and  on 
the  3rd  of  April  the  war  was  renewed.  At  this  point  the  tsar 
intervened  in  favour  of  peace;  and  Prussia,  consdous  of  her 
restored  strength  and  weary  of  the  intractable  temper  of  the 
Frankfort  government,  determined  to  take  matters  into  her 
own  hands.  On  the  xoth  of  July  1849  another  truce  was  signed; 
Schleswig,  until  the  peace,  was  to  be  administered  separately, 
under  a  mixed  conmiission,  Holstein  was  to  be  governed  by  a 
vicegerent  of  the  German  empurc — an  arrangement  equdly 
offensive  to  German  and  Danish  sentiment.  A  settlement 
seemed  as  far  off  as  ever;  the  Danes  still  damoured  for  the 
principle  of  succession  iathe  female  line  and  union  with  Denmark, 
the  Germans  for  that  of  succession  in  the  male  line  and  union  with 
Holstdn.  In  utter  weariness  Prussia  proposed,  in  April  1850, 
a  definitive  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  ante  bdlum  and 
the  postponement  of  all  questions  as  to  mutual  rights.  To 
Palmerston  the  basis  seemed  meaningless,  the  proposed  settle- 
ment to  settle  nothing.  The  emperor  Nicholas,  openly  disgusted 
with  Frederick  William's  weak-kneed  truckling  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, again  intervened.  To  him  the  duke  of  Augustenburg 
was  a  rebd;  Russia  had  guaranteed  Schleswig  to  the  Danish 
crown  by  the  treaties  of  1767  and  1773;  as  for  Holstein,  if  the 
king  of  Denmark  was  unable  to  deal  with  the  rebels  there,  he 
himsdf  would  intervene  as  he  had  done  in  Hungary.  The  threat 
was  reinforced  by  the  menace  of  the  European  situation. 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  on  the  verge  of  war,  and  the  sole 
hope  of  preventing  Russia  from  throwing  her  sword  into  the 
scale  of  Austria  lay  in  settling  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question 
in  the  sense  desired  by  her.  The  only  alternative,  an  alliance 
with  "  the  devil's  nephew,"  Louis  Napoleon,  who  already 
dreamed  of  acquiring  the  Rhine  frontier  for  France  at  the 
price  of  his  aid  in  establishing  German  sea-power  by  the  cession 
of  the  duchies,  was  abhorrent  to  Frederick  William. 
On  the  2nd  of  July  1850  was  signed  at  Berlin  a  treaty  of  ^Uto  ^ 
peace  between  Prussia  and  Denmark.  Both  parties  usQ, ' 
reserved  all  their  antecedent  rights;  but  for  Denmark 
it  was  enough,  since  it  empowered  the  king-duke  to  restore 
his  authority  in  Holstdn  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
German  Confederation. 

Danish  troops  now  marched  in  to  coerce  the  refractory  dudiies; 
but  while  the  fighting  went  on  negotiations  among  the  p>owers 
continued,  and  on  the  2nd  of  August  1850  Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia  and  Norway-Sweden  signed  a  protocol,  to  which  Austria 
subsequently  adhered,  approving  the  principle  of  restoring 
the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy.  The  Copenhagen  govern- 
ment, which  in  May  1851  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  come 
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to  an  understanding  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchies  by 
convening  an  assembly  of  notables  at  Flensburg,  issued  on  the 
6th  of  December  1851  a  project  for  the  future  organization 
of  the  monarchy  on  the  basis  of  the  equality  of  its  constituent 
states,  with  a  common  ministry;  and  on  the  28th  of  January 
1853  a  royal  letter  announced  the  institution  of  a  unitary  state 
which,  while  maintaining  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
Denmark,  would  increase  the  parUamentaiy  powers  of  the  estates 
of  the  two  duchies.  This  proclamation  was  approved  by  Prussia 
and  Austria,  and  by  the  German  federal  diet  in  so  far  as  it  affected 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg.    The  question  of  the  succession  was 

next  approached.    Only  the  question  of  the  Augus- 

tenburg  succession  made  an  agreement  between  the 
Pntoeoiot  powers  impossible,  and  on  the  31st  of  March  1852  the 
ff^*^     duke  of  Augustenburg  resigned  his  claim  in  return 

for  a  money  payment.  Further  adjustments  followed. 
After  the  renunciation  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  others 
of  their  eventual  rights,  Charlotte,  landgravine  of  Hesse,  sister 
of  Christian  VIII.,  and  her  son  Prince  Frederick  transferred 
their  rights  to  the  latter's  sister  Ix>uise,  who  in  her  turn  trans- 
ferred them  to  her  husband  Prince  Christian  of  GlUcksburg. 
This  arrangement  received  international  sanction  by  the  protocol 
signed  in  London  on  the  8ch  of  May  1852  by  the  five  great 
powers  and  Norway  and  Sweden.*  On  the  3tst  of  July  1853 
King  Frederick  VII.  gave  his  assent  to  a  law  settling  the  crown 
on  Prince  Christian,  "  prince  of  Denmark,"  and  his  heirs  male. 
The  protocol  of  London,  while  consecrating  the  principle  of 
the  integrity  of  Denmark,  stipulated  that  the  rights  of  the 
German  Confederation  in  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  should 
remain  unaffected.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  compromise,  and  left  the 
fundamental  issues  unsettled.  The  German  federal  diet  had 
been  unrepresented  in  London,  and  the  terms  of  the  protocol 
were  regarded  in  Germany  as  a  humiliation.  As  for  the  Danes, 
they  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  settlement,  which 
they  approved  only  in  so  far  as  it  gave  them  a  basis  for  a  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  their  imionist  schemes.  On  the  xsth 
of  February  and  the  nth  of  June  1854  the  king  of  Denmark, 
after  consulting  the  estates,  promulgated  special  constitutions 
for  Schleswig  and  Holstein  respecUvely,  imder  which  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies  received  certain  very  limited  powers.  On 
the  a6th  of  July  1854  he  published  a  common  constitution 
DMMiaM  ^^^  ^^^  whole  monarchy;  this,  which  was  little  more 
VmHaiy  than  a  veiled  absolutism,  was  superseded  on  the  2nd 
Camtihf  of  October  1855  by  a  parliamentary  constitution  of 
JJ"*'       a  modified  type.    The  legality  of  this  constitution 

was  disputed  by  the  two  German  great  powers,  on  the 
ground  that  the  estates  of  the  duchies  had  not  been' consulted 
as  promised  in  the  royal  letter  of  the  6th  of  December  1851; 
the  diet  of  the  Confederation  refused  to  admit  its  validity  so 
far  as  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  were  concerned  (nth  February 
1858). 

The  question  was  now  once  more  the  subject  of  lively  inter- 
national debate;  but  the  European  situation  was  no  longer  so 
favourable  as  it  had  been  to  the  Danish  view.  The  Crimean 
War  had  crippled  the  power  of  Russia,  and  Nicholas  I.  was  dead. 
France  was  prepared  to  sell  the  interests  of  Denmark  in  the 
duchies  to  Prussia  in  return  for  "  compensations  "  to  herself 
elsewhere.  Great  Britain  alone  sided  with  the  Danes;  but 
the  action  of  Britbji  ministers,  who  realized  the  danger  to  British 
supremacy  at  sea  of  the  growth  of  German  sea-power  in  the  Baltic, 
was  hampered  by  the  natural  sympathy  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  prince  consort  with  the  German  point  of  view.'  The  result 
was  that  the  German  diet,  on  the  motion  of  Bismarck,  having 
threatened  federal  intervention  (July  29),  King  Frederick  VII. 
issued  a  proclamation  abolishing  the  general  constitution  so 
far  as  it  affected  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  while  retaining  it 
for  Denmark  and  Schleswig  (November  6). 

» Hertslet,  Map  ef  Europe,  ii.  1 151. 

•See  Queen  Victoria  to  Lord  Malmcsbury,  ist  of  May  1858.  in 
Letters  (pop.  cd.,  1908),  iii.  280.  Compare  the  letters  to  Palmcrston 
of  2 1  St  of  June  1849,  ii.  222,  and  22nd  of  June  1850,  ii.  279.  with 
Palmerston  to  Russell,  23rd  of  June  1850,  and  Queen  Victoria  to 
Russell,  ii.  3SO* 
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Though  even  this  concession  violated  the  principle  of  the 

indissoluble  union  "  of  the  duchies,  the  German  diet,  fully 
occupied  at  home,  determined  to  refrain  from  further  action 
till  the  Danish  parliament  should  make  another  effort  to  pass  a 
law  or  budget  affecting  the  whole  kingdom  without  consulting  the 
estates  of  the  duchies.  This  contingency  arose  in  July  1860^ 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  the  estates  were  once 
more  at  open  odds  with  the  Dani^  government.  The  German 
diet  now  prepared  for  armed  intervention;  but  it  was  in  no 
condition  to  carry  out  its  threats,  and  Denmark  decided,  on  the 
advice  of  Great  Britain,  to  ignore  it  and  open  negotiations 
directly  with  Prussia  and  Austria  as  independent  powers.  These 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  union  between  the  duchies,  a 
question  beyond  the  competence  of  the  Confederation.  Denmark 
replied  with  a  refusal  to  recognize  the  right  of  any  foreign  power 
to  interfere  in  her  relations  with  Schleswig;  to  which  Austria, 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  smaller  German  princes,  responded 
with  a  vigorous  protest  against  Danish  infringements  of  the 
compact  of  1852.  Lord  John  Russell  now  intervened,  on  behalf 
of  Great  Britain,  with  a  proposal  for  a  settlement  of  the  whole 
question  on  the  basis  of  the  independence  of  the  duchies  under 
the  Danish  crown,  with  a  decennial  budget  for  common  expenses 
to  be  agreed  on  by  the  four  assemblies,  and  a  supreme  council  of 
state  consisting  in  relative  proportion  of  Danes  and  Germans.* 
This  was  accepted  by  Russia  and  by  the  German  great  powers, 
and  Denmark  found  herself  isolated  in  Europe.  The  international 
situation,  however,  favoured  a  bold  attitude,  and  she  met  the 
representations  of  the  powers  with  a  flat  defiance.  The  retention 
of  Schleswig  as  an  integral  part  of  the  monarchy  was  to  her  a 
matter  of  life  and  death;  the  German  Confederation  had  made 
the  terms  of  the  protocol  of  1852,  defim'ng  the  intimate 
relations  between  the  duchies,  the  excuse  for  un- 
warrantable interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Denmark;  and  on  the  30th  of  March  1863  a  royal 
proclamation  was  published  at  Copenhagen  repudia- 
ting the  compacts  of  1852,  and,  by  defining  the 
position  of  Holstein  in  the  Danish  monarchy,  negativing  once 
for  all  the  claims  of  Germany  upon  Schleswig.* 

The  reply  of  the  German  diet  to  this  move  was  to  forward 
a  note  to  Copenhagen  Quly  9)  demanding,  on  pain  of  federal 
execution,  the  withdrawal  of  the  proclamation  and  the    uuMkA 
grant  of  a  fresh  constitution,  based  on  the  compacts    ComMtKm' 
of  1852  or  on  the  British  note  of  the  24th  of  September    ***■  •' 
1862.    Instead,  King  Frederick  VII.  issued  on  the    '***• 
28th  of  September  1863  a  new  constitution  for  "  our  kingdom 
of  Denmark-Slesvig."    The  diet  now  resolved  on  federal  execu- 
tion; but  action  was  delayed,  partly  through  British  efforts 
at  mediation,  partly  because  Bismarck  judged  the  time  for  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  whole  question  had  not  yet  come. 
Encouraged  by  this  hesitating  attitude,  the  Danish  parliament 
passed  the  new  constitution  on  the  X3th  of  November.  Two  days 
later  Frederick  VII.  died. 

The  "  Protocol-King,"  Christian  IX.,  who  now  ascended  the 
throne,  was  in  a  position  of  extraordinary  difficulty.  The 
first  sovereign  act  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  was  to  jMrmtrm 
sign  the  new  constitution.  To  sign  was  to  violate  the  o# 
terms  of  the  very  protocol  which  was  his  title  to  reign;  f^"*?^ 
to  refuse  to  sign  was  to  place  hinuelf  in  antagonism  ' 
to  the  united  sentiment  of  his  Danish  subjects.  He  chose  what 
seemed  the  remoter  evil,  and  on  the  i8th  of  November  signed 
the  constitution.  The  news  was  received  in  Germany  with 
violent  manifestations  of  excitement  and  anger.  Frederick,  duke 
of  Augustenburg,  son  of  the  prince  who  in  1852  had  renounced 
the  succession  to  the  duchies,  now  claimed  his  rights  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  had  no  share  in  the  renunciation.  In  Holstein 
an  agitation  in  his  favour  had  begun  from  the  first,  and  this 
was  extended  to  Schleswig  on  the  terms  of  the  new  Danish 
constitution  becoming  known.    His  claim  was  enthusiastically 

'  Note  of  Sept.  24,  1862.  For  the  diplomatic  correspondence  on 
the  duchies  sec  Pari.  Papers,  Ixxiv.  (1863). 

*  For  this  and  later  correspondence  sec  ParL  Papers,  Ixiv.  (1864). 
p.  40  acq. 
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supported  by  the  German  princes  and  people,  and  in  spite  of  the 
negative  attitude  of  Austria  and  Prussia  the  federal  diet  decided 
to  occupy  Holstein  "  pending  the  settlement  of  the 
**■"••  ^  succession."  On  the  24th  of  December  Saxon  and 
Hanoverian  troops  marched  into  the  duchy  in  the 
name  of  the  German  Confederation,  and  supported  by 
their  presence  and  by  the  loyalty  of  the  Holstdners  the  duke 
of  Augustenburg  assumed  the  government  under  the  style  of 
Duke  Frederick  VUI.  With  this  "  foUy  "-4S  Bismarck  roundly 
termed  it — ^Austria  and  Prussia^  in  the  teeth  of  violent  public 
opinion,  would  have  nothing  to  do,  for  neither  wished  to  risk 
a  European  war.  It  was  clear  to  Bismarck  that  the 
two  powers,  as  parties  to  the  protocol  of  1852,  must 
uphold  the  succession  as  fixed  by  it,  and  that  any 
action  they  might  take  in  consequence  of  the  violation 
of  that  compact  by  Denmark  must  be  so  "  correct "  as  to  deprive 
Europe  of  all  excuse  for  interference.  The  publication  of  the  neW 
constitution  by  Christian  IX.  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  justify  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  two  powers  as  parties  to  the  signature 
of  the  protocol.  As  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  their  effective 
intervention,  that  could  be  left  to  the  future  to  decide.  Austria 
had  no  dear  views.  King  William  wavered  between  his  Prussian 
feeling  and  a  sentimental  sympathy  with  the  duke  of  Augusten- 
burg. Bismarck  alone  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted,  and  how 
to  attain  it.  "  From  the  beginning,"  he  said  later  {ReJUctions, 
n.  10),  "  I  kept  annexation  steadily  before  my  eyes.'' 

The  protests  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  against  the  action 
of  the  German  diet,  together  with  the  proposal  of  Count  Bcust, 
on  behalf  of  Saxony,  that  Bavaria  should  bring  forward  in  that 
assembly  a  formal  motion  for  the  recognition  of  Duke  Frederick's 
claims,  helped  Bismarck  to  persuade  Austria  that  immediate 
action  must  be  taken.  On  the  aSth  of  December  a  motion  was 
introduced  in  the  diet  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  calling  on  the 
Conf edoation  to  occupy  Schleswig  as  a  pledge  for  the  observance 
ky  Denmark  of  the  compacts  of  1852.  This  implied  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  Christian  DC.,  and  was  indignantly  rejected; 
whereupon  the  diet  was  informed  that  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
governments  would  act  in  the  matter*  as  independent  European 
powers.  The  agreement  between  them  was  signed  on  the 
x6tJi  of  January  1864.  An  article  drafted  by  Austria,  intended 
to  safeguard  the  settlement  of  1852,  was  replaced  at  Bismarck's 
instance  by  another  which  stated  that  the  two  powers  would 
decide  only  in  concert  on  the  relations  of  the  duchies,  and  that 
they  would  in  no  case  determine  the  question  of  the  succession 
save  by  mutual  consent. 

At  this  stage,  had  the  Danes  yielded  to  the  necessities  of  the 
situation  and  withdrawn  from  Schleswig  under  protest,  the 
European  powers  would  probably  have  intervened,  a 
congress  would  have  restored  Schleswig  to  the  Danish 
crown,  and  Austria  and  Prussia,  as  European  powers, 
fte  vould  have  had  no  choice  but  to  prevent  any  attempt 
upon  it  by  the  duke  of  Holstein.  To  prevent  this 
possibility  Bismarck  made  the  Copenhagen  government 
believe  that  Great  Britain  had  threatened  Prussia  with  inter- 
vention should  hostilities  be  opened,  "  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  England  did  nothing  of  the  kind."  The  cynical  stratagem 
succeeded;  Denmark  remained  defiant;  and  on  the  ist  of 
February  1864  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  forces  crossed  the 
Eider, 

An  invaaon  of  Denmark  itself  had  not  been  part  of  the  original 
programme  of  the  allies;  but  on  the  i8th  of  February  some 
Prussian  hussars,  in  the  excitement  of  a  cavalry 
skirmish,  crossed  the  frontier  and  occupied  the  village 
of  Kolding.  Bismarck  determined  to  use  this  circum- 
stance to  revise  the  whole  situation.  He  urged  upon 
Austria  the  necessity  for  a  strong  policy,  so  as  to  settle 
once  for  all  not  only  the  question  of  the  duchies  but 
the  wider  question  of  the  German  Confederation; 
and  Austria  reluctantly  consented  to  press  the  war.  On  the  5th 
of  March  a  fresh  agreement  was  signed  between  the  powers, 
under  which  the  compacts  of  1852  were  declared  to  be  no  longer 
valid,  and  the  portion  of  the  duchies  within  the  Danish  monarchy 
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as  a  whole  was  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  friendly  understanding. 
Meanwhile,  however.  Lord  John  Russell  on  behalf  of  Great 
Britain, supported  by  Russia,  France  and  Sweden,  had  intervened 
with  a  propos  i  that  the  whole  question  should  once  more  be 
submitted  to  a  European  conference.^  The  German  powers 
agreed  on  condition  that  the  compacts  of  1852  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  basis,  and  that  the  duchies  should  be  bound  to  Den- 
mark by  a  personal  tie  only.  But  the  proceedings  of  the  conference, 
which  opened  at  London  on  the  a5th  of  April,  only  revealed  the 
inextricable  tangle  of  the  issues  involved.  Beust,  on  behalf 
of  the  Confederation,  demanded  the  recognition  of  the  Augusten- 
burg claimant;  Austria  leaned  to  a  settlement  on  the  h'nes  of 
that  of  1852;  Prussia,  it  was  increasingly  dear,  aimed  at  the 
acquisition  of  the  duchies.  The  first  stepi  towards  the  realization 
of  this  latter  ambition  was  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the 
absolute  independence  of  the  duchies,  and  this  Austria  could 
only  oppose  at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  her  whole  influence  in 
Germany.  The  two  powers,  then,  agreed  to  demand  the  complete 
political  independence  of  the  duchies  bound  together  by  common 
institutions.  The  next  move  was  uncertain.  As  to  the  question 
of  annexation  Prussia  would  leave  that  open,  but  made  it 
clear  that  any  settlement  must  involve  the  complete  military  sub- 
ordination of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  hersdf .  This  alarmed  Austria, 
which  had  no  wish  to  see  a  further  extension  of  Prussia's  j.^^^ 
already  overgrown  power,  and  she  began  to  champion  Powen 
the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Augustenburg.  This  con-  «a' 
tingency,  however,  Bismarck  had  foreseen  and  himself  ^IJJ"'**' 
offered  to  support  the  daims  of  the  duke  at  the  con-  ^^ 
fercnce  if  he  would  undertake  to  subordinate  himself  in  all  naval 
and  military  matters  to  Prussia,  surrender  Kiel  for  the  purposes 
of  a  Prussian  war-harbour,  give  Prussia  the  control  of  the  pro- 
jected North  Sea  Canal,  and  enter  the  Prussian  Customs  Um'on. 
On  this  basis,  with  Austria's  support,  the.  whole  matter  might  . 
have  been  arranged  without — as  Beust  pointed  out  {Mem.  i.  272) 
— ^the  increase  of  Prussia's  power  beyond  the  Elbe  being  any 
serious  menace  to  Austrian  influence  in  Germany.  Fortunatdy, 
however,  for  Bismarck's  plans,  Austria'^  distnist  and  jealousy 
of  Prussia  led  her  to  oppose  this  settlement  and  at  her  instigation 
the  duke  of  Augustenburg  rejected  it. 

On  the  25th  of  June  the  London  conference  broke  up  without 
having  arrived  at  any  conclusion.  On  the  24th,  in  view  of  the 
end  of  the  truce,  Austria  and  Prussia  had  arrived  at  a 
new  agreement,  the  object  of  the  war  being  now  JJj*^*' 
declared  to  be  the  complete  separation  of  the  duchies  js64^ 
from  Denmark.  As  the  result  of  the  short  campaign 
that  followed,  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  signed 
on  the  ist  of  August,  the  king  of  Denmark  renoundng  all  his 
rights  in  the  duchies  in  favour  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
king  of  Prussia.  The  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Vienna  on 
the  30th  of  October  1864.  By  Article  XIX.,  a  period  of  six  years 
was  allowed  during  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchies  might 
"  opt "  for  Danish  nationality  and  transfer  themselves  and 
thdr  goods  to  Denmark;  and  the  right  of  "  indigcnacy  "  was 
guaranteed  to  all,  whether  in  the  kingdom  or  the  duchies,  who 
enjoyed  it  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
treaty.* 

The  Schleswig-JIolstein  Question  from  this  time  onward 
became  merged  in  the  larger  question  of  the  general  relations 
of  Aiistria  and  Prussia,  and  its  later  developments  are  7^^  iatt 
sketched  in  the  article  Gekhany:  ITfjtory.  So  far  as  p*m*o/ 
Europe  was  concerned  it  was  settled  by  the  decisive  '**  .^^ 
result  of  the  war  of  1866.  It  survived,  however,  as  '"*  '" 
between  Danes  and  Germans,  though  narrowed  down  to  the 
question  of  the  fate  of  the  Danish  population  of  the  northern 
duchy.  This  question  is  of  great  interest  to  students  of  inter- 
national law  and  as  illustrating  the  practical  problems  involved 
in.  the  assertion  of  the  modern  prindfje  of  "  nationality." 

^  Pari.  Papers  (1864),  Ixv.  134  seq.    Beust  {Mem.  \.  2^2)  says  that 

gueen  \rictoria  personally  intervened  to  prevent  British  action  in 
ivour  of  Denmark. 

'  The  full  text  of  the  treaty  is  in  La  Question  du  SUait,  p.  I73 
et  seq.  - 
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The  poiitian  at  Itie  Dun  [n  Schlcnic  tfur  the  ecnum  wu  de- 

— Ihc  Tieaty  o[  Vieniu  (OciDber  30,   iS64>'iiul  the  Tmiy  of 
Pr..,..  Kiiniir ->!   IBM).    By  Ankle  XIX.  of  the  loTTiut  IRiIy 
micded  in  Ibe  oded  lerriioriei  hid  the  tight* 
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Impini  their  landed  properlY  in  iKe  duchie*.  The  butt  putttiph 
of  the  Article  no:  ''L«  drut  d'iiidig£m1,  Unt  dui>  le  nvAuiue 
de  Danemirk  que  dau  la  Duch£i,  est  conKrv^  i  tdui  lee  fndividiu 
qui  le  pouMeoc  i  I'tooque  de  I'fahanrt  dn  ratifivticKii  du  pi^ecnt 
tniti.^'  By  Article  V.  of  the  TMty  ot  Pnfue  ScMen^t  wu 
ceded  by  Auttria  10  PrueiiA  with  Ihc  mervation  tlukt  "  the  populS' 
lioni  of  the  North  of  Schleioig  ihall  be  m(ain  united  with  Dennutli 

eurdied'"  TakUif  advantage  of  the  tema  of  thw  tratin.  ainui 
SCwmo  Duet  fnnn  Nonh  Schlenrig  (out  o(  •  loul  population  of 
•ome  ISiMao)  (Wted  for  pmniatk  and  miEiain]  over  the  frontier, 

But  the  fUKKiu  iiei^r  came.     Ill  inclusoii''i™lH  tmiy  W 


October  II,  lija.  the  cliuic  irlatin 

abrogated  with  the  ajsent  ol  Auitri; 

Meaowhile  the  Daniih  "  oi>tanii 


to  the  tUUHiU  wu  lannall] 

_!.  law.  tbrirrigliti  aTSanii! 
if  Pnuiian  bjbiccti;  and  ihi 

childim.    By  Anicle  XIX.  o 

B64,  indeed,  thry  •hauU  have  been  aecuiR]  Ihc  tight 

.. , ,."  which,  while  falUni  ahort  of  corapleie  citiicrttiip 

Innlied,  aantdinE  to  Duiiih  law,  all  Ihe  eawntial  guanintcci  (o 
dnl  libcny.     But  in  Gcnnaii  law  Ihe  right  of  Inditraal  ii  no 

deaily  diHenntiited  ftom  thcilaluof  a  •tiVcn;  ^.irl  t^^  <i ni 

court  It  Kid  dadded  in  levcr.J  casei  tlut  ■ '  lo 

Daniih  naciaiiiUty  bad  lorCri'.ed  theit  rig)  .  u 

paimfnph  o(  tbcTnaty  of  Vimna.    There  hi 

*    uofltier  djitticta  a  iaTEC  ukI  tncreaiing  clasi  ii 

aBrt  of  poll  ticallimbo.  having  loat  their  D;  gl 

ceaiinfl  to  be  domiciled  in  Drnnurlc,  and  ur     '      '  ai 

citlaeiuldp  becauK  they  had  lailed  to  api  ai' 

yan  uipuUled  iu  the  Tmty  of  tS&4.    1  hi 

(he  IntetoC  the  treaty.  The  6jna.ln  tpite  of  every  diKoursgemcnt 
never  ceaaed  to  itrive  for  the  pmcrvaiioii  and  evtention  of  Ihci 
national  Iradiliona  and  language;  the  Gerraau  were  equally  ben 
on  eSeciuatly  abiorbint  Ihne  recalcitrant  ".Teuton  into  Ihi 
general  life  of  the  German  empire;  and  10  thii  eod  Ihe  unccrtaii 

of  Gcrrnan  nationality  could  cot  be  touched  ao  long  ai  they  wen 
careful  to  keep  within  the  limiii  of  tbe  law;  pn^Danlih  newspaper 
owned  and  Btatfed  by  Cermnn  Hibjecti  eaji^w]  immunily  in  accord 

tut 'Germs  n  subitfti 

'^J"™"!!!!'*!'"    umiiion 

Dulic  oKeial  penecution.  On  the  a^th  of  April  1S96  Ihe  ttcond 
Tolume  lor  isbj  of  the  SanJajyiht  Aarbitf  wai  confiicBIed  for 
having  uied  the  hiaoric  lecni  Siniknyllaml  (South  Jutland)  for 

Echlnwig.    To  add  -~  -'■-  -' -•-  ^---'- '■— ' 

la  allow  the  Duithi 
though  thit  rule 


SHukrjylUuul  (South  Jutland)  : 
tbc  mivry.  the  Daniih  government  rcluf 
uiti  eipeUed  by  PniHialo  letlle  in  Deni 
.     . .    nodificd  l»  the  Daniih  Nationality  L 

-., ._  .-.of  Ihe  children  01  optannbom  after  tbe  paiii..^  .. 

the  law.  It  wu  not  till  Ihe  ligaalun  of  the  liraty  between  Pruiiii 
and  Denmark  on  Ibe  11th  oT  January  1907  that  thtit  intolerable 
n„Q.^    condillona  were  eniled.       By  thi*  treaty  Ihe  German 
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By  thia  treaty  Ihe  German 
a  allow  all  ch^dren  bom  of 


was  not  to  aflect  the  ordinary  legal  righti  cif  expulsion  u  exercised 

re'fuie  tri^chlidrcn  ol  SchlAwi;  4nuM"l"o  ihould  n«  hIe  id 
icquire  or  who  could  nm  legally  acquire  Prussian  nationality  pci^ 
miction  to  reside  in  Denmark.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  apply 
not  only  to  the  children  ol  Schkawig  optanti.  but  to  their  dinct 
deactsdanu  in  all  degrees. 


Thii  adiuttmcni.  bmuaht  about  by  Ihe  friendly  ialercourae 
between  Ihe  coiini  of  Berlin  and  Copenhagen,  leemed  to  ckw  Ibe 
lail  phaie  of  the  Schletwig  queation.  Vet.  10  lar  from  allaying,  it 
appareolly  t»ly  lervcd  to  emiMtter  Ihe  inter.racial  leud.  The 
"  aulochthonoua  Germani  Ot  Ihe  Northern  hlarchei  "  regartied  Ibe 
new  treaty  u  a  betrayal,  and  refuted  "  to  give  Ihe  Icita  of  peace  " 
to  their  henditary  enemiei.  For  forty  yean  Germaniim.  ncked 
by  all  the  weight  of  the  enpire  and  irapoied  with  all  Ibe  veapoai 
of  official  nenecutkn.  had  baiely  held  lla  own  In  North  Schteiwigj 
in  apite  of  an  eDormocia  emigration,  in  190s,  tif  the  I^S,ooo  in- 
habuanti  of  North  Schteawig  139/no  ipolte  Danish,  while  of  the 
Cerman^peaklng  immigranli  it  was  found  Ihal  mere  than  a  third 

rke  Danish  in  Ihe  fini  generaiiDa;  and  Ihii  in  spite  of  the  (an 
1,  from  1M4  onward,  iserman  had  gradually  been  t  '     ' 
Y  _  r^.  i.i-.-...   ..  -  ;hes.  ihe  Khoola,  and  even  in  Ihe  p. 
oals  of  Germanlin  could  hardly  v 
struggle  in  a  situation  Ihal  threat* 

. mic  extinction.    Forty  years  of  dominance, 

ired  by  official  favour,  had  filled  them  with  a  double  measure 
gETtttive  pride  of  race,  and  the  question  of  the  rival  nationaliliea 
chleswig,  tike  that  in  Poland,  remained  a  source  of  trouble  and 
knea  within  Ihe  fronliers  of  Ihe  German  empire- 
AUTUoiiiiii.— The  literature  on  the  subject  is  vast.  Froa  the 
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[or  Danish  in  the  1 
~  it  Ibe  scan 
acquiesce 


CJanii 


andK.Samwei 


iwsg-ffiWileiiu  fir/rflaat , . 

lel.Tniiddtiiiii  ojllit  Cftmto  Empin 
i-iSgi):  Bismarck's  Ki^lrclioiu  and 
iinnorcit  Is  vols.,  i87B-i8»0-  .The 

, — . ...  ..^- , moderate^  presented  in  £0  vsiai'sAa 

I  SUmr,  a  collection  of  essays  by  various  writers  edited  t^  F.  de 
nen  (Copenhagen,  1906).  with  maps  and  documents.    (W.A.P.) 
SCHLETTSTADT.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  imperial  province 
:  AlMce-Loiraint,  on  the  Illi  16  m.  S.  of  Sirassburg  by  the 
"      ■      "        (1905)  9 


Romi 


1    church, 


of  the  I  jth  and 

iSlh  centuries.  It  has  a  theilre,  a  municipal  library,  a  gym- 
nasium, and  ether  educational  tslabli^menls.  Tbe  Romas 
Catholic  churches  are  Ihe  cathedral  church  of  St  George,  a  fine 
Gothic  building  founded  in  the  IJIh  century,  and  the  church  of  St 
Fides,  dating  from  the  nth  century.  Its  industries  comprise 
wiinirawing,  tanning  and  saw-milling,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  wine,  fruit  and  other  agricultural  produce. 

Sdilettsudt  is  a  pbce  of  very  early  origin.  It  wai  a  royal 
midence  in  Caroliogian  times  and  became  ■  free  t 
Eminre  in  the  t jth  century.  In  the  isth  century  it  w 
of  t,  celebrated  academy,  founded  by  tbe  humanial  Rodolphus 
Agricola,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  revival  ot  learning 
in  this  part  of  Germany;  Erumus  of  Rotterdam  was  one  of  Ita 
students.  In  1A34  the  tt>wn  came  into  the  poasesuon  of  France, 
and  it  wu  aflcrwaidi  fortified  by  Vauban.     It  offered  Utile 

have  since  been  rued.  Tbe  Hob-Klinigsburg,  a  great  castle 
standing  at  an  dcvalionof  1475  ft-,  wit  presented  to  the  emperor 
WUliam  II.  by  the  town  of  SchlcIUtadt  in  1S99,  and  was  com- 
pletely restored  in  iqoB.    The  ^Ic  is  Gnl  mentioned  u  bearing  a 

See  Nauniann,  Dit  EroSi^iif  nn  ScUtUilail  (Berlin,  t«76):  and 
J.Ciny,i>>(J!nclk!liiifI5i:UelUiii,iIi4ffD-iij0(Frciburgi,B,  19001. 

SCHLEY.  VINFIELD  SCOTT  (iSjQ-ioii),  American  naval 
omcer,  wu  bom  at  Richfields,  near  Frederick,  I1ar>'land,  on  the 
Qlb  of  October  1S39.  He  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  1860,  and  during  Ihe  Civil  War  wu  in  active  ser>'ice 
as  a  lieulenini  until  July  1S6],  In  1867-1869  he  wu  an  in- 
llmctor  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.     He  look  patt  in  Rear- 

Imiral  John  Rodger^'s  expedition  to  Korea  in  1871,  and  wu 
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Naval  Academ. 

in  iS;6-i8;9  commanded  the  "  Eases,"  most  of  the  lime  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  and  then  until  October  188]  was  inspector  of  the 
second  lighlbouM  dislttct.  In  Fcbniaty  1884,  after  tlie  failure  in 
iSBj  of  Ihe  second  eipedition  (under  Lieul.  E.  A.  Gailington) 
focihe  relief  of  the  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Eipedition  commanded 
by  Lieut.  A.  W.  Greely,  Schley  was  appointed  to  command  the 
third  Greely  relief  eipedilioni  and  near  Cape  Sabine  on  the 

[Mnioni,  He  nss  chief  of  the  bureau  of  equipment  and  Rcruitini 
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m  1885-1889;  and  in  April  x888  was  promoted  captain.  He 
commanded  the  "  Baltimore  "  in  Rear-Admiral  George  Brown's 
squadron  off  the  coast  of  Chile  in  1891.  Early  in  189a  he  was 
again  transferred  to  the  lighthouse  bureau,  and  until  Februazy 
1895  was  inspector  of  the  third  lighthouse  district;  and  in 
1897-1898  he  was  a  member  (and  chairman)  of  the  Lighthouse 
Board.  He  was  commissioned  commodore  on  the  6th  of  February 
189^,  and  on  the  34th  of  March,  although  lowest  on  the  list  of 
commodores,  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  "  flying  squadron," 
with  the  "  Brooklyn  "  as  his  flagship,  for  service  in  the  war 
with  Spain.  The  command  of  the  fleet  off  Santiago  de  Cuba 
was  taken  from  Schley  by  Acting  Rear-Admiral  W.  T.  Sampson 
on  the  ist  of  June.  In  the  battle  of  Santiago  on  the  3rd  of  July 
Schley,  in  Siunpson's  absence,  was  the  senior  officer  and  the 
"  Brooklyn  "  did  especial  service,  with  the  "  Oregon,"  in  over- 
hauling and  disabling  the  "  Cristobal  Col6n."  On  the  zoth  of 
August  Schley  was  advanced  six  numbers  and  was  made  rear- 
admiral  for  "eminent  and  conspicuous  a>nduct  in  battle."* 
On  the  19th  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  to  arrange  the  evacuation  of  Porto  Rico.  When  the 
Navy  Department  recommended  that  Sampson  be  promoted 
oght  numbers  and  over  the  head  of  Schley,  who  had  ranked  him 
for  forty-two  years,  there  was.a  bitter  controversy,  and  the  Senate 
did  not  confirm  the  promotion.  On  the  14th  of  April  1899 
Schley  was  commissioned  rear-admiral,  ranking  as  major-general. 
In  November  1899  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Station,  and  in  October  190Z  he  retired  from  active  service  upon 
reaching  the  age  limit.  At  his  request,  because  of  the  charges 
made  against  him  in  £.  S.  Maclay's  History  of  the  Navy,  a  court 
of  inquiry  investigated  Schley's  conduct  before  and  during  the 
battle  of  Santiago;  on  the  xjth  of  December  190X  the  court 
pronounced  Schley  guilty  of  delay  in  locating  Cervera's  squadron, 
of  carelessness  in  endangering  the  "Texas"  by  a  peculiar 
'*  loop  "  movement  or  turn  of  the  "Brookl3na"  which  blanketed 
the  fire  of  other  American  vessels,  and  of  disobedience  to  a 
departmental  order  of  the  25th  of  May,  but  it  recommended 
that  no  action  be  taken.  Admiral  Schley  filed  a  protest  against 
the  court's  findings,  which,  however,  were  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Schley  wrote,  with  James  Russell  Soley,  The  Rescue  of  Creety 
(New  York.  188^).  See  Schley's  Poriy-fioe  Years  under  the  flag 
(New  York,  1904). 

SCHUEMAlfN,  HEINRICH  (1823-1890),  German  archaeo- 
logist, was  born  on  the  6th  of  January  1822  at  Neu  Buckow  in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  the  son  of  a  poor  pastor.  He  has 
stated  in  his  autobiography  that  through  all  his  early  years 
of  strug^e,  when  he  was  successively  grocer's  apprentice  at 
Furstenberg,  cabin-boy  on  the  "  Dorothea  "  bound  for  Venezuela, 
and,  after  her  wreck,  office  attendant  and  then  book-keeper  in 
Amsterdam,  he  nourished  a  passion  for  the  Homeric  story  and 
an  ambition  to  become  a  great  linguist.  In  the  end,  thanks  to  an 
unusuaUy  powerful  memory  and  determined  energy,  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  seven  or  eight  tongues  besides  his  own,  including 
ancient  and  modem  Greek.  The  house  of  B.  H.  Schr6der  of 
Amsterdam  sent  him  in  1846  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  business  of  his  own  and  embarked  in  the  indigo  trade. 
He  made  a  fortune  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  partly  as  a 
military  contractor.  Happening  to  be  in  California  when  made 
a  state  of  the  Union,  in  1850,  he  became  and  remained  an  American 
citizen.  After  travels  in  Greece,  Tunisia,  India,  China  and 
Japan,  and  writing  a  short  sketch  of  the  List  two  countries,  he 
took  his  large  fortune  to  Greece  in  x868,  and  proceeded  to 
visit  Homeric  sites.  In  an  ensuing  book — Ithaka,  der  Pdoponnes, 
und  Troja — he  propounded  two  theories  which  he  was  destined 
eventually  to  test  in  practice,  viz.  that  Hissarlik,  not  Bunarbashi, 
was  the  site  of  Troy,  and  that  the  Atreid  graves,  seen  by  Pausanias 
at  Mycenae,  lay  within  the  dtadel  wall.  Two  years  later  he 
took  up  Calvert's  work  on  the  former  site,  and,  convinced  that 
Troy  must  be  on  the  lowest  level,  hewed  his  way  down,  regard- 
less of  the  upper  strata,  wherein  lay  unseen  the  remains  of  which 
he  was  really  in  search.  By  1873  he  had  laid  bare  considerable 
fortifications  and  other  remains  of  a  burnt  dty  of  very  great 


antiquity,  and  discovered  a  treasure  of  gold  jewelry.  We  now 
know-  this  dty  to  have  belonged  to  the  middle  pre-Mycenaean 
period,  long  prior  to  the  generation  of  Homer's  Ardiaeans; 
but  Schliemann  far  and  wide  proclaimed  it  "  Troy,"  and  was 
backed  by  Gladstone  and  a  large  part  of  the  European  public 
Trying  to  resume  his  work  in  Februar>'  1874,  he  found  himself 
inhibited  by  the  Ottoman  government,  whose  allotted  share 
of  the  gold  treasure  had  not  been  satisfactory,  and  it  was  not 
till  April  1876  that  he  obtained  a  firman.  During  the  clelay 
he  issued  his  Troy  and  its  Remains  (1875),  and  betook  himseU 
to  Mycenae.  There  in  August  1876  he  began  work  in  the  Dome- 
toml»B  and  by  the  Lion  Gate,  and  opened  a  large  pit  just  within 
the  dtadel.  The  famous  double  ring  of  slabs  and  certain  stone 
reliefs  came  to  U^t.  Schliemann,  thinking  it  was  only  a  plat- 
form levelled  as  a  place  of  Achaean  assembly,  paused,  and  did 
not  resume  till  November.  Then,  resolved  to  explore  to  the 
rock,  he  deared  away  some  three  feet  more  of  earth  and  stones, 
and  lighted  on  the  five  shaft  graves  which  have  placed  him 
first  among  fortunate  excavators.  A  sixth  grave  was  found  im- 
mediately after  his  departure.  The  immense  treasure  of  gold, 
silver,  bronze,  fine  stone  and  ivoiy  objects,  which  was  buried 
with  the  sixteen  corpses  in  this  drde,  is  worth  intrinsically 
more  than  any  treasure-trove  known  to  have  been  found  in  any 
land,  and  it  revealed  once  for  all  the  character  of  a  great  civiliza- 
tion preceding  the  Hellenic.  The  find  was  deposited  at  Athens, 
and  gradually  deaned  and  arranged  in  the  Polytechnic;  and 
the  discoverer,  publishing  his  Mycenae  in  English  in  1877,  had 
his  full  share  of  honours  and  fame.  He  had  now  settled  in  Athens, 
where  he  married  a  Greek  lady,  and  built  two  splendid  houses, 
which  became  centres  of  Athenian  sodety.  In  1878  he  dug 
unsuccessfully  in  Ithaca,  and  in  the  same  year  and  the  following 
resumed  work  at  Hissarlik,  and  summed  up  his  results  in  a 
discursive  memoir,  Ilios,  upon  which  a  sequel,  Treja,  issued 
in  1884,  after  Wilhelm  Ddrpfeld,  assodated  in  1882,  had  intro- 
duced some  archaeological  method  into  the  explorations,  was  a 
considerable  improvement. 

In  1880  and  x88i  Schliemann  deared  out  the  ruined  dome- 
tomb  of  Orchomenus,  finding  little  except  remains  of  its  beautiful 
ceiling;  and  in  1885,  with  Ddrpfeld,  he  laid  bare  the  upper 
stratum  on  the  rock  of  Tiryns,  presenting  scholars  with  a  complete 
ground  plan  of  a  Mycenaean  palace.  This  was  his  last  fortunate 
excavation.  While  Tsountas,  for  the  Greek  Arehaeological 
Sodety,  picked  up  his  work  at  Mycenae  in  1886,  and  gradually 
deared  the  Acropolis,  with  notable  results,  Schliemann  tried 
for  traces  of  the  Caesareum  at  Alexandria,  of  the  Palace  of 
Minos  at  Knossos,  in  Crete,  and  of  the  Aphrodite  temple  at 
Cythera  (1888);  but  he  was  not  successful,  meeting  in  the  two 
former  enterprises  with  a  local  opposition  which  his  wealth 
was  tmable  to  bear  down.  In  X889  he  entertained  at  Hissarlik 
a  committee  of  archaeological  experts,  deputed  to  examine 
Botticher's  absurd  contention  that  the  ruins  represented  not 
a  dty,  but  a  cremation  necropolis;  and  he  was  contemplating 
a  new  and  more  extensive  campaign  on  the  same  site  when,  in 
December  1890,  he  was  seized  at  Naples  with  an  illness  which 
ended  fatally  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day.  His  great 
wealth  was  left  mainly  to  the  two  families  that  he  had  in  Russia 
and  Greece;  but  a  sum  was  reserved  for  Hissarlik,  where 
DSrpfdd  in  189X  and  1892,  by  dearing  away  the  debris  of  the 
former  excavations,  exposed  the  great  walls  of  the  sixth  stratum 
which  Schliemann  had  called  Lydian,  and  proved  their  synchron- 
ism with  Mycenae,  and  identity  with  Mycenaean  remains;  that 
is  to  say,  with  Homer's  Troy,  if  Troy  ever  was. 

Schliemann  was  on  several  occasions  in  England,  in  1883 
to  receive  honours  from  the  great  universities,  and  in  1886 
to  confute,  at  a  spedal  gathering  of  the  Hellenic  Society, 
the  assertion  of  Stillman  and  Penrose-  that  the  Tirynthian 
palace  was  posterior  to  the  Christian  era.  Nowhere  was  he 
better  appreciated,  and  most  of  his  books  were  first  issued  in 
English.  (D.  G.  H.) 

SCHLIPPE'S  SALT,  or  sodium  thioantimoniate,  Na4SbS4-9H20, 
named  after  K.  F.  Schlippe  (1799-1867),  is  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing the  calculated  quantities  of  antimony  trisulphide,  sulphur 
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and  sodium  hydroxide  in  water,  or  by  fusing  sodium  sulphate 
(i6  parts), antimony  sulphide  (13  parts)  and  charcoal  (4-5  parts), 
dissolving  the  melt  in  water  and  boiling  the  solution  with  2) 
parts  of  sulphur.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated. 
The  salt  crystallizes  in*  laxge  tetrahedra,  which  are  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  have  a  q>ecific  gravity  i*8o6.  The 
anhydrous  salt  melts  easily  on  heating,  and  in  the  hydrated 
condition,  on  exposure  to  moist  air  becomes  coated  with 
a  red  film.  It  combines  with  sodium  thiosulphate  to  form 
Na«SbS«Na,SA*20HA 

SCHLOSSBR.  FBIEDRICH  CHRISTOPH  (1776-1861),  German 
historian,  was  bom  at  Jever  in  East  Frie^nd  on  the  xyth  of 
November  1776.  He  took  up  the  study  of  theology,  mainly 
at  G5ttingen,  and  began  life  as  a  private  tutor.  Turning  to  the 
study  of  history,  he  carried  with  him  the  tendency  to  construct 
his  syntheses  upon  the  scanty  basis  of  x8th-century  generaliza- 
tions; yet  in  spite  of  the  growing  scientific  school  he  became 
and  remained  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  most  popuhr  German 
historian.  In  1807,  inspired  by  his  study  of  Dante,  he  published 
his  first  work  Ahdlard  und  Dukin^  a  defence  of  scholasticism 
and  medieval  thought.  Two  years  later  biographical  studies 
of  Theodore  Beza  and  Peter  Martyr  Vermili  {Leben  det  Theodor 
de  Beta  und  des  Peter  Martyr  Vermili,  Heidelberg,  1809)  revealed 
more  genuine  scholarship.  In  181 2  appeared  his  History  of 
the  lamodastic  Emperors  of  the  East  (Ceschichte  der  bilderstUr- 
menden  Kaiser  des  ostrdmischen  Reichs),  in  which  he  contro- 
verted some  points  in  Gibbon  and  sought  to  avoid  painting  the 
past  in  present-day  colours.  His  own  strong  predispositions 
prevented  him  from  accomplishing  this,  however,  and  the 
history  remains  open  to  grave  scientific  criticism.  But  it  won 
for  him  the  favour  of  Archbishop  Karl  Theodor  Dalberg,  and 
secured  for  him  a  professorship  in  the  Frankfort  Lyceum.  He 
left  Frankfort  in  18 19  to  become  professor  of  history  at  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  resided  until  his  death  on  the  ajrd  of  September 
i86x. 

In  18x5  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  World  History 
(Wdtgeschichte  in  zusammenhdngender  ErzOhlung).  This  work, 
though  never  completed,  was  extended  through  many  volumes, 
bespeaking  an  inexhaustible  energy  and  a  vast  erudition.  But 
it  lacks  both  accuracy  of  fact  and  charm  of  style,  and  is  to-day 
deservedly  quite  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand  a  translation  of 
the  pedagogical  handbook  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais  and  the 
accompanying  monograph  are  still  of  value.  The  next  note- 
worthy work  was  a  history  of  antiquity  and  its  culture  ( Universal' 
historische  Obersicht  der  Geschichte  der  alien  Welt  und  ihrer 
KuUwj  xst  part,  1826;  and  part,  1834),  which,  while  revealing 
little  knowledge  of  the  new  criticism  of  sources  inaugiuated 
by  F.  A.  Wolf  and  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  won  its  way  by  its  unique 
handling  of  the  subject  and  its  grand  style.  In  1823  he  published 
in  two  volumes  a,  Geschichte  des  iSien  Jahrhunderts;  then,  enlarged 
and  improved,  this  work  appeared  in  six  volumes  as  Geschichte 
des  tSten  Jahrhunderts  und  des  jfftenbiszum  Stun  des  franzdsischen 
Kaiserreichs  (1836-1848).  The  history  had  a  most  extraordinary 
success,  especially  among  the  common  people,  owing,  not  to 
its  scientific  qualities,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  author  boldly 
and  sternly  sat  in  judgment  upon  men  and  events,  and  in  his 
judgments  voiced  the  feelings  of  the  German  nation  in  his  day. 
For  this  very  reason  it  is  no  k>nger  read.  It  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  D.  Davison  (8  vols.,  i843-r8s2).  Finally, 
Schlosser  undertook  a  popular  World  History  for  the  German 
People  iWcllgcschichte  fiir  das  deutsche  Volh,  X844-X857),  which 
also  enjoyed  the  favour  of  those  for  whom  it  was  written. 

Schlosser  stands  apart  from  the  movement  towards  scientific 
history  in  Germany  in  the  cgth  century.  Refusing  to  limit 
himself  to  political  history,  as  did  Ranke,  he  never  learned  to 
handle  his  literary  sources  with  the  care  of  the  scientific  historian. 
History  was  to  him,  as  it  had  been  to  Cicero,  a  school  for  morals; 
but  he  had  perhaps  a  justcr  conception  than  Ranke  of  the  breadth 
and  scope  of  the  historian's  field. 

See  G.  G.  Gervinus  (Schlosser's  pupil),  F.  C.  ScUosser,  tin  Nekrohg 
fi86i);  G.  Weber,  F.  C.  Schlosser,  der  Historiker,  ErinneruugsbldUer 
(Leipzig,  1876) ;  and  O.  Lorcnz,  F.  C.  Schlosser  (Vienna,  1878). 


SCHLOTHEm,  ERNST  FRIEDRICH.  Baron  von  (1764- 
1832),  German  palaeontologist,  was  bom  in  Grafschaft  Schwarz- 
burg  on  the  2nd  of  April  1764.  He  was  Privy  Councillor  and 
President  of  the  Chamber  at  the  court  of  Got  ha.  Becoming 
interested  in  geology  he  gathered  together  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  fossUs.  In  1804  he  published  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  remarkable  remains  of  (Carboniferous)  plants, 
Ein  Beitrag  tur  Flora  der  Vorwelt.  His  more  important  work 
wasentitled  Die  Petrefactenhunde  (1820).  In  this  he  incorporated 
the  plates  used  in  his  previous  memoir  and  supplemented  it  by 
a  folio  atlas  (1822),  in  which  he  illustrated  his  collection  '*  of 
petrified  and  fossil  remains  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom 
of  a  former  world."  For  the  first  time  in  Germany  the  fossils 
were  named  according  to  the  binomial  system.  The  specimens 
are  preserved  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  He  died  at  Gotha  on  the 
28th  of  March  1832. 

SCHLOZER,  AUGUST  LUDWIOVOM  (X735-X809),  German 
historian,  was  bom  at  Gaggstedt,  in  the  county  of  Hobenlobe- 
Kirchberg,  on  the  5th  of  July  1735.  Having  studied  theology 
and  oriental  languages  at  the  universities  of  Wittenberg  and 
G5ttingen,  he  went  in  1755  as  a  tutor  to  Stockholm,  and  after- 
wards to  Upsala;  and  while  in  Sweden  he  wrote  in  .Swedish 
ui  Essay  on  the  General  History  of  Trade  and  of  Seafaring  in  the 
most  Ancient  Times  (1758).  In  1759  he  returned  to  Gdttingen, 
where  he  began  the  study  of  medicine.  In  X761  he  went  to  St 
Petersburg  with  Gerhardt  Friedrich  MtUIer,  the  Russian  historio- 
grapher, as  Mtiller's  literary  assistant  and  as  tutor  in  his  family. 
Here  SchlOzer  learned  Russian  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Russian  history.  In  1762  a  quarrel  with  Mfiller  placed  him 
in  a  position  of  some  difficulty  from  which  he  was  delivered 
by  an  introduction  to  Count  Rasumovski,  who  procured  his 
appointment  as  adjunct  to  the  Academy.  In  X765  he  was 
appointed  by  the  empress  Catherine  an  ordinary  member  of 
the  Academy  and  professor  of  Russian  history.  In  1767  he 
left  Russia  on  leave  and  did  not  return.  He  settled  at  (>dttingen, 
where  in  x  764  he  had  been  made  professor  extraordinarius,  and 
doctor  honoris  causa  in  1766,  and  in  1769  he  was  promoted  to  an 
ordinary  professorship.  In  1804  he  was  eimobled  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia  and  made  a  privy  councillor.  He  retired 
from  active  work  in  1805  and  died  on  the  9th  of  September  1809. 

Schldzer's  activity  was^  enormous,  and  he  exercised  great 
influence  by  his  lectures  as  well  as  by  his  books,  bringing 
historical  study  into  touch  with  political  science  generally,  and 
using  his  vast  erudition  in  an  attempt  to  solve  practical  questions 
in  the  state  and  in  society.  He  was  "  a  journalist  before  the  days 
of  joumalism,  a  traveller  before  that  of  travelling,  a  critic  of 
authorities  before  that  of  political  oppositions."  His  most 
important  works  were  his  AUgemeine  nordische  Geschichte,  2  vols. 
(Halle,  X772)  and  his  translation  of  the  Russian  chronicler  Nestor 
to  the  year  980,  5  vols.  (Gdttingen,  1802-1809).  He  awoke 
much  intelligent  interest  in  imiversal  history  by  his  WdtgeschickU 
im  Auszuge  und  Zusammtnhange,  2  vols.  (2nd  ed.,  Gottingen, 
X  792-1 801);  and  in  several  works  he  helped  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  statistical  science.  He  also  produced  a  strong  impression 
by  his  political  writings,  the  Bricfwechsd,  xo  vols.  (X776-X782) 
and  the  Staatsameigen,  x8  vols,  (i 782-1 793). 

Schlfizer,  who  in  1769  married  Caroline  Roederer,  daughter 
of  Johann  Georg  Roederer  (r726-x763),  professor  of  medicine 
at  Gdttingen  and  body  physician  to  the  king  of  England,  left 
five  children.  His  daughter  Dorothea,  bom  on  the  xoth  of  August 
1770,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  learned  women  of  her 
time,  and  received  in  X787  the  degree  of  doctor.  She  was  rc> 
cognized  as  an  authority  on  several  subjects,  especially  on  Russian 
coinage.  After  her  marriage  with  Rodde,  the  burgomaster 
of  Ltlbeck,  she  devoted  herself  to  domestic  duties.  She  died  00 
the  12th  of  July  1825  (see  Reuter,  Dorothea  Schldur,  Gditingcn, 
X887).  Schldzer's  son  Christian  (X774-183Z)  was  a  profcssoi 
at  Bonn,  and  published  AnfangsgrUnde  der  Staaisvoirlhschafi 
(X804-1806)  and  his  father's  Offentliches  und  ,Pri9at'Leben 
aus  Originalurhunden  (1828).  The  youngest  son,  Karl  von 
SchlOzer,  a  merchant  and  Russian  consul-general  at  LQbcck. 
was  the  father  of  Kurd  von  SchlOiser  (X823-X894),  the  historian 
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and  diplomatist,  who.in  1871  was  appointed  Gennan  ambassador 

to  the  United  States  and  in  1882  to  the  Vatican,  when  he  was 

instnunental  in  healing  the  breach  between  Geimany  and  the 

pajpacy  caused  by  the  "  May  Laws." 

^  Zenndo,  August  Ludmi  ScUSter  (Berlin,  1875) ;  Weaendonck. 
Vie  Begriindung  der  neuern  deutscken  Cesckicktsschreibunt  dutch 
CaUerer  tmd  ScUdur  (Letpaig,  1876)  and  F.  Frensdorff  in  AUgemcint 
dtulseke  Biog.  vol.  xxxL 

SCHLOSSELBURO,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
St  Petersburg,  situated  on  low  ground  surrounded  by  marshes, 
at  the  issue  of  the  river  Neva  from  Lake  Ladoga,  40  m.  by 
steamer  E.  of  the  city  of  St  Petersburg.  Pop.  (1897)  5285. 
It  was  foimded  in  1323  by  the  Novgorodiaqs,  and  though  after- 
wards lost  by  Russia,  was  reconquered  by  Peter  the  Great  in 
1702.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  a  fortress,  built  on  an  island  in 
the  Neva,  which  is  now  used  as  a  political  prison. 

SCHLOTEB,  AUDRBAS  (1664-17x4)1  German  sculptor  and 
architect,  was  bom  in  Hambuig.  Much  of  his  activity  as  a 
sculptor  was  exercised  in  Warsaw,  but  in  1694  he  was  summoned 
to  Berlin.  Two  years  later  he  began  his  designs  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  royal  palace.  The  execution  of  these  occupied  him  from 
1699  to  X706,  and  the  palace  became  a  conspicuous  example  of 
barocco  style  in  Germany.  In  17x3  Schldter  went  to  St  Peters- 
burg, where  he  did  architectural  work  for  Peter  the  Great.  His 
principal  works  in  Berlin  are  the  monument  of  the  great  elector 
Fredetidc  William  and  the  ai  masks  of  dying  warriors  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  arsenal,  t^e  tombs  of  King  Frederick  I.  and  his 
wife,  and  the  marble  pulpit  in  the  Marienkirche. 

See  C.  Guriitt.  Andreas  ScUiUer  (1891);  C  F.  von  Kloeden, 
Andreas  ScUuter  (1855). 

SCHM  ALKALDEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Hesse-Nassau,  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  at  the  south- 
western slope  of  the  Thuringian  forest,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Erfurt, 
cm  the  railway  Wemahausen-St  Blasii.  Pop.  (1905)  9529.  It 
has  a  (jothic  parish  church,  a  palace — Schloss  Wilhelmsburg — 
with  an  interesting  chapel  and  a  collection  of  antiquities,  and 
possesses  a  (k)thic  town  hall  in  which  the  important  Protestant 
League  of  Schmalkalden,  or  Smalkald,  was  concluded  in  1531, 
and  also  the  house  in  which,  the  articles  of  Schmalkalden  were 
drawn  up  in  1537  by  Luther,  Melanchthon  and  other  reformers. 
It  has  three  other  Evangdical  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  several  schools.  Its  industries  are  chiefly  connected 
with  ironwares,  but  leathet,  beer,  soap  and  toys  are  also  manu- 
factured. Karl  Wilhelms  (X815-X873),  the  composer  of  "  Die 
Wacht  am  Rhein,"  was  bom  here,  and  there  is  a  memorial  of  him 
in  the  market-place.  Schmalkalden,  which  was  first  mentioned 
in  874,  came  wholly  into  the  possession  of  Hesse  in  1583,  having 
been  a  town  since  1335. 

Sec  Wagner,  GeschickU  der  Stadt  und  Herrschafi  Schmalkalden 
(Marburg,  1849) ;  and  Wiliscfa.  Schmalkalden  und  seine  Umgebungen 
(Schmalkalden,  1884). 

SCHMERUNO,  ANTON  VON<i8o5-i893),  Austrian  statesman, 
was  bom  on  the  23rd  of  August  X805  at  Vienna,  where  his  father 
held  a  high  position  on  the  judicial  side  of  the  dvil  service. 
After  studying  law  at  ^eima,  in  1829  he  entered  the  public 
service,  and  during  the  next  eighteen  years  was  constantly 
occupied,  chiefly  in  Lower  Austria.  In  1847,  as  a  member  of 
the  lesser  nobility,  he  entered  the  Estates  of  Lower  Austria, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Liberal  movement  for  administra- 
tive and  constitutional  reform  of  which  they  were  the  centre. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  Vienna  in  March  1848, 
when  the  mob  broke  into  the  Assembly,  Schmerling  was  oneof  the 
deputation  which  carried  to  the  palace  the  demands  of  the  people, 
and  during  the  next  few  days  he  was  much  occupied  in  organizing 
the  newly  formed  National  Guard.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he 
sent  by  the  ministry  to  Frankfort  as  one  of  the  men  of 

public  confidence."  He  soon  succeeded  Count  Colleredo  as 
president  of  the  Diet,  and  in  this  capacity  oflicially  transferred  to 
the  archduke  John,  who  had  been  elected  regent  of  Germany, 
Che  powers  of  the  Diet.  For  this  he  was  violently  attacked  in  the 
German  parliament  by  the  extreme  Radicals;  but  on  this  and 
other  occasions  (he  had  himself  been  elected  to  the  parliament) 
he  defended  moderate  and  constitutional  principles,  all  the  more 
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effectively  because  he  depended  not  on  eloquence  but  on  a 
recognition  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  irony  of  facts  " — 
to  which  the  parliament  as  a  whole  was  so  blind.  He  was  the 
first  and  the  most  influential  member  of  the  ministry  whidi 
the  regent  formed;  he  held  the  ministry  of  the  interior  and, 
later,  also  that  of  foreign  affairs,  and  it  was  almost  entirely  due 
to  him  that  at  least  for  a  short  time  this  phantom  government 
maintained  some  appearance  of  power  and  dignity.  A  defeat 
in  the  parliament  when  he  defended  the  armistice  of  Malm6  led 
to  his  resignation;  but  he  was  immediately  called  to  office  again, 
with  practically  dictatorial  power,  in  order  to  quell  the  revolt 
which  broke  out  in  Frankfort  on  the  x8th  of  September.  His 
courage  and  resolution  averted  what  nearly  became  a  terrible 
catastrophe.  It  was  hb  hope  to  establi^  in  Germany  the 
supreinac3ii6t  a  Liberal  and  reformed  Austria.  This  brought  him 
into  opposition  to  the  party  of  Prussiaa  supremacy;  and  when 
they  attained  a  majority,  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gagem.  He  remained  at  Frankfort,  holding  the  post  of  Austrian 
envoy,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  so-called  Great  German  party 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  Austrian  parliament  showed  that  the 
forces  of  reaction  had  conquered  at  Vienna  and  shattered  all 
.  hopes  of  Austria  attaining  the  position  he  had  hoped  for  her. 

After  the  abortive  election  ci  the  king  of  Pmssia  to  be  emperor, 
he,  with  the  other  Austrians,  left  Fnmkfort.  On  his  return  to 
Vienna  he  became  minister  of  justice,  and  the  reforms  which  he 
carried  out  added  to  his  reputation.  His  popularity  among  all 
Liberals  was  increased  by  his  resignation  in  1851,  as  a  protest 
against  the  failure  of  the  government  to  establish  the  constitution 
they  had  promised.  During  the  next  few  years*  he  was  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  app^.  When  his  forecast  was  fulfilled, 
and  the  system  oi  absolutism  broke  down,  he  became  minister 
in  January  1862.  His  first  act  was  the  publication  of  the  con- 
stitution by  which  the  whole  of  the  empire  was  to  be  organized 
as  a  single  state  with  a  parliamentary  government.  The  experi- 
ment failed,  chiefly  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  Croatians 
and  Magyars,  whom  he  bitterly  offended  by  his  celebrated  saying 
that  "  Hungary  could  wait."  Faults  of  manner,  natural  in  a 
man  whose  life  had  been  spent  as  an  official  and  a  judge,  pre- 
vented him  from  keeping  together  the  German  Liberals  as  a 
strong  and  united  party;  he  was  opposed  by  a  powerful  faction 
at  court,  and  by  the  Clerical  leaders.  After  the  first  few  months 
the  emperor  gave  him  oidy  a  very  lukewarm  support;  and  with 
his  retirement  in  1865  the  attempt  to  carry  out  the  ideals  of 
Joseph  n.  to  Germanize  while  he  liberalized  the  whole  of  the 
empire,  and  to  compel  Hungarians,  Poles,  Czechs  and  Croatians 
to  accept  a  system  in  which  the  government  of  the  whole  should 
be  carried  on  by  a  German-speaking  parliament  and  bureaucracy, 
failed.  The  constitution  of  1862,  though  suspended  on  Schmer- 
ling's  fall,  was  still  regarded  as  legally  valid  for  the  cis-Leithan 
territories,  and  is  the  basis  on  which  the  present  constitution  for 
half  the  empire  was  framed.  On  his  retirement  he  returned 
to  his  judicial  duties;  in  1867  he  was  made  life-member  of  the 
Upper  House  in  the  Reichsrath,  of  which  he  became  vice- 
president,  and  in  1 87 1  president.  This  post  he  bid  down  in  1879, 
and  came  forward  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  German  opposition  to 
the  administration  of  Count  Taaffe.  In  1891  he  retired  from 
public  life,  and  died  at  Vieima  on  the  23rd  of  May  !893. 

Schmerling  married,  in  1835,  Pauline,  daughter  of  Field- 
Marshal-Lieutenant  Baron  von  Koudelka.  Frau  von  Schmerling, 
who  was  distinguished  by  literary  and  artistic  abih'ties,  at  that 
time  rare  in  the  Austrian  capital,  died  in  1840,  leaving  two 
daughters. 

See  Ameth,  Anton  v.  Schmerling  (Prague,  1895).  This  contains  a 
full  account  of  Schmerling's  life  during  1848-1840,  but  does  not  deal 
with  his  later  life.  Wurzbach,  Biotrapktsckes  Lexicon  des  Kaiser- 
thums  Oslerreich;  Friedjung,  Der  Kamtf  um  die  Vorkerrsckafl  in 
Deutsckland;  Rogge.  Gesckickie  Osterreicks.  (J.  W.  He.) 

SCHMIDT,  HEINRICH  JUUAN  (i8i»-z886),  German 
journalist  and  historian  of  literature,  was  born  at  Marienwerder 
in  East  Prussia  on  the  7th  of  March  1818,  and  after  studying 
history  and  philosophy  at  the  university  of  R5nigsberg  was 
appointed,  in  1842,  to  a  mastership  in  the  Luisenstadt  Rcalschule 
in  Berlin.    Iq  1847  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Grentbolen 
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in  Leipzig,  and  in  the  following  year  became,  with  Gustav 
Freytag,  joint  owner  of  that  periodical  In  i86x  he  removed 
to  Berlin  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Berliner  aUgetneitu  Zeitung^ 
and  in  1878  was  rewarded  for  the  journalistic  services  rendered 
to  the  government,  by  a  pension  from  the  emperor  William  I. 

He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  37th  of  March  1886. 

Julian  Schmidt's  principal  contributions  to  literarv  history  are 
Ceschichte  der  Romantik  im  ZeiUUUr  der  Revolution  una  Restauration 
(1848);  CeschickU  der  deutschen  NalionaUiieratur  im  iq.  Jahrhundert 
(1853);  CeschickU  des  geistigen  Lebetu  in  DeiUschland  von  Leibni* 
bis  auf  Lessings  Tod  (1861-1863).  These  works  subseauently 
appeared  as  Cesckichte  der  deutschen  Ldteratur  von  Leibnit  ois  auf 
unsere  Zeit  (4  vols.,  1886-1896) ;  Schmidt  also  wrote  a  Ceschichte  der 
fransdsischen  Literatur  sett  der  Revolution  (1857),  and  a  biography 
of  Schiller  (1859). 

SCHMIDT,  KARL  VON  (18x7-1875),  Prussian  cavalry  general, 
was  bom  at  Schwedt  on  the  Oder,  on  the  X2th  of  January  X817, 
and  entered  the  4th  Ulans  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  1834.  His 
long  regimental  service  ^as  varied  by  staff  service  and  instruc- 
tional work,  and  in  the  mobilization  of  1859  he  had  the  command 
of  a  landwchr  cavalry  regiment.  In  18^3  he  was  made  colonel 
of  the  4th  Cuirassiers,  which  he  commanded  in  the,  for  the  cavalry 
arm,  uneventful  campaigns  of  1864  and  1866.  He  then  com- 
manded a  newly  raised  regiment  of  Schleswig-Holstein  troops, 
the  i6th  Hussars,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German 
War  he  was  still  an  obscure  and  perhaps  a  mistrusted  officer, 
though  his  grasp  of  every  detail  of  cavalry  work  was  admitted. 
But  an  opportunity  for  distinction  was  grasped  in  the  cavalry 
fighting  around  M^:»-la-Tour  (Aug.  16),  in  which  he  temporarily 
led  a  brigade  and  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  soon  promoted 
major-general  and  succeeded  to  the  temporary  command  of  his 
division  on  the  disablement  of  its  leader.  In  this  post  he  did 
brilliant  woric  in  the  campaign  on  the  Loire,  and  even  in  the 
winter  operations  towards  Le  Mans,  and  earned  a  reputation 
second  to  none  amongst  the  officeis  and  men  of  his  arm.  After 
the  war  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
Prussian  cavalry,  which  in  ten  years  raised  its  efficiency  to  a 
point  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  cavalry  in  Europe.  In  1875, 
though  his  health  was  failing,  he  refused  to  give  up  the  conduct 
of  certain  important  cavalry  manceuvres  with  which  he  had 
been  entrusted.  But  a  few  days  of  heavy  work  in  the  field 
brought  on  a  fatal  illness,  and  he  died  at  Danzig  on  the  a  5th 
of  August  1875.  In  1889  the  4th  Ulans,  in  which  his  regimental 
service  was  almost  entirely  spent,  were  given  the  name  "  Von 
Schmidt." 

His  drill  and  manoeuvre  instructions  were  codified  and  published 
after  his  death  by  his  staff  officer,  Captain  von  Vollard  Bockelberg, 
who  was  authonxed  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles  to  do  so.  An 
English  translation,  Instructions  for  Cavalry,  has  been  published  by 
the  War  Office.  Von  Schmidt  himself  wrote  a  pamphlet,  Auck  exn 
Wort  uber  die  A  ushildung  der  Cavallerie  (1862).  The  original  German 
edition  of  the  Instructions  for  Cavalry  is  prefaced  by  a  memoir  of 
Von  Schmidt's  life  and  services,  written  by  Major  Kachler. 

SCHMIDT.  WILHELM  ADOLF  (1812-1887),  German  historian, 
was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the  26th  of  September  181 2.  He  became 
in  1 85 1  professor  of  history  at  Zurich,  and  nine  years  later 
professor  at  Jena,  where  he  died  on  the  loth  of  April  1887.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  parliament  in  1848,  and  of  the 
German  Reichstag  from  1874  to  1876.  His  historical  works 
deal  mainly  with  modern  German  history,  and  the  most  important 
of  them  are: — 

Preussens  deutsche  Politik  (Beriin,  1850,  and  other  editions); 
Gescktchie  der  preussisch-deutscken  Unionsbestrebungen  (Berlin,  1851); 
Zeitgendssischi  Ceschickten  (Berlin,  1859);  ELsass  und  Lotkringen 
(Leipzig,  1859  and  1870);  and  Gesckicbte  der  deutscken  Verjassungs- 
frage  wakrend  der  oefreiungskriege  und  des  Wiener  Kongresses 
(Stuttgart,  1890).  which  was  published  after  his  death  by  A.  Stern. 
Schmidt  also  wrote:  Tableaux  de  la  Rholution  Fran^aise  fmJbliis  sur 
les  papiers  inidtts  du  departement  de  la  police  secrhte  de  Parts  (Leipzig, 
1867-1870);  Partser  Zustdnde  wakrend  der  Revoluiionsieil  (Jena, 
1874-1876).  translated  into  French  by  P.  Viollct  (Paris,  1880-188O; 
Das  PerikUiicke  Zeitalter  (Jena,  1877-1879);  Handbuck  der  griecki- 
schen  Ckronologie  (Jena,  1888) ;  and  Abkandiungen  Mur  alien  Ceschickte 
(Leipzig.  1888): 

See  H.  Landwehr.  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Adolf  Schmidt  (Berlin,  1887). 

SCHMOLLER.  GUSTAV  (1838*  ),  German  poUtical 
economist,  was  bom  at  Heilbronn  on  the  24th  of  June  1838.  He 
studied  political  science,  philosophy  and  history  at  the  univeisity 


of  Tubingen  from  1857  to  1861,  when  he  obtained  an  appointment 
at  the  WUrttemberg  Statistical  Department.  In  1864  SchmoUer 
became  extraordinary — and  in  the  following  year,  oxdinar)^ — 
professor  of  political  economy  and  science  at  Halle,  was  trans- 
ferred in  a  like  capacity  to  Strasburg  in  X872  and  finally  in  1882 
to  Berlin.  In  18S4  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Staatsrath,  in  1887  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  in  1899  was  called  to  the  Prussian  Herrenhaus  (Upper 
Chamber)  as  representative  of  the  university  of  Berlin. 
SchmoUer  is  famous  for  his  researches  in  the  field  of  the  history 
of  political  economy  and  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Verein 
fUr  Social  PolUik  (Social  Political  Society). 

Among  his  numerous  scientific  works  must  be  spedally  mentioned : 
Der  franzdsicke  Handel svertrag  und  seine  Ceg;ner  (1862);  Zur 
Ceschichte  des  deutschen  Kleineewerbes  im  if^en  Jahrhundert  (1869) ; 
Ober  einige  Crundfragen  des  Jiechis  und  der  Volkswirtschaft  (1875). 
In  late  years  SchmolTer  concentrated  his  attention  more  upon  the 
history  of  Prussian  administration,  and  besides  edirine  the  Jahrbuck 
fur  treussische  CeschickU  und  Landeshunde,  published  the  result  of 
nis  Labours  in  this  department  in  the  Umrisse  und  Untersuchunren 
tur  VerfassungS;  Verutaltungs-  und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte,  besonders 
despreussischen  Staates,  im  I7ten  und  i8len  Jahrhundert  (1898). 

For  an  estimate  of  Schmoller'swork  cf.  Stampfer,  Custm  SckmoOer 
(1901). 

SCHNEEBERO,  a  town  of  Germany,  m  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
in  the  Erzgebirge,  14  m.  S.E.  from  Zwickau  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1905)  9034.  It  contains  a  handsome-  Gothic  parish  church, 
one  of  the  largest  ecdesiasticxil  buildings  in  Saxony,  dedicated 
to  St  Wolfgang,  with  an  altar-piece  by  Lucas  Cranach  the  elder, 
and  numerous  tombs;  a  gymnasium;  a  schod  of  lace-making 
and  a  hospital.  Hand-made  lace  and  silver  mining,  formerly 
its  two  most  important  industries,  have  greatly  declined.  The 
first  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  machine-made 
goods,  while  the  second  appears  to  have  languished  owing  to 
exhaustion  of  the  mines.  Cobalt,  bismuth  and  nickel  are  worked 
and  yield  satisfactory  results,  and  machine-made  lace,  em- 
broidery, porcelain,  corsets,  shoes  and  colours  are  among  tJhe 
chief  of  its  other  industrial  products.  Schneeberg  is  also  noted 
for  a  snuff  made  of  aromatic  herbs,  which  commands  a  ready 
sale  in  the  district. 

See  Lehmann,  Chronih  von  Schneeberg  (Schneeberg,  1837*1840). 

SCHNEEKOPPB,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  on  the  Silesian 
Bohemian  frontier,  the  highest  peak  (5100  ft.)  of  the  Riescn- 
geblrge,  situated  immediately  above  the  town  of  Schmiedeberg, 
8  m.  S.  from  Hirschberg.  From  the  crest,  which  is  about  50 
yds.  sq.  and  across  which  runs  the  frontier  line  between  Silesia 
and  Bohemia,  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  across  the  Oder 
plain  to  Breslau  on  the  north  and  over  Bohemia  to  the  south- 
west. Just  below  the  ridge,  on  the  Pr\issian  side,  Ucs  the  chapd 
of  St  Lawrence,  which  was  used  as  a  hospice  for  travelleis  from 
1824  to  1850,  when  a  new  hostel  was  erected.  Since  1900  a 
meteorological  station  has  been  established  here. 

See  Zetzmann,  Panorama  von  der  Schneekoppe  (Berlin,  X903). 

SCHNEIDEMOHL  (Polish  Pila),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Posen,  situated  on  the  CUddow,  60  m.  N. 
of  Posen  and  145  m.  N.£.  of  Berlin  on  the  main  line  to  Kdnigsberg, 
and  at  the  junction  of  lines  to  Stargard  and  Thom.  P<^.  (1905), 
21,624.  It  has  five  churches,  a  classical  school  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  teachers'  seminary.  Schneidemtthl  carries  on  a  trade 
in  wood,  grain  and  potatoes,  and  possesses  an  iron  foundry, 
several  glass  works  and  machine-shops,  and  other  industrial 
establishments.  Considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  town 
in  1893  by  a  violent  overflow  of  water  from  a  deep  artesian  wdi. 

SCHNEIDER.  JOHANN  GOTTLDB  (1750-1822),  German 
classical  scholar  and  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Kollmen  in  Saxony 
on  the  x8th  of  January  X750.  In  1774,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Heyne,  he  became  secretary  to  the  famous  Strassburg  scholar, 
R.  F.  Brunck,  and  in  181  x  professor  of  ancient  languages  and 
eloquence  at  Breslau  (chief  librarian,  1816)  where  he  died  on  the 
1 2th  of  January  1822.  Of  his  numerous  works  the  most  im« 
portant  was  his  Ktitisches  grieckisck-deutsches  Handw9r1erbuck 
( 1 797-1 798),  the  first  independent  work  of  the  kind  since 
Stephanus's  Thesaurus,  and  the  basis  of  F.  Passow's  and  all 
succeeding  Greek  lexicons.    A  special  improvement  was  the 
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intvoduction  of  words  and  expressions  connected  with  natural 
history  and  science.  The  scientific  writings  of  ancient  authors 
especially  attracted  him.  He  published  editions  of  Aelian, 
De  natura  ammalium't  Nicander,  Alexipharmaca  and  Tkeriaca; 
the  Scriptores  rei  rusticce;  Aristotle,  Histaria  animalium  and 
PolUicd;  Epicurus,  Pkysica  and  MeUorologiea;  Theophzastus, 
Edogae  pkysicae','  Oppian,  Halieuiica  and  Cynegftica;  the 
complete  woiics  of  Xenophon  and  Vitnivius;  the  Argonauika 
of  the  so-called  Orpheus  (for  which  Ruhnken  nicknamed  him 
*'  Orphtomastiz  ");  an  essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Pindar 
and  a  collection  of  his  fragments.  His  Echgae  physkae  is  a 
■election  of  extracts  of  various  length  from  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  on  scientific  subjects,  containing  the  original  text  and 
commentary,  with  essays  on  natural  history  and  science  in  ancient 
times. 

See  F.  PasK>w,  Opuuida  academica  (1835);  C.  Bunian,  Ctsckichte 
Oer  dassixken  PhiMogiein  Dsutsckland  (1883). 

SCHHEIDER*  LOUIS  (1805-1878),  German  actor  and  author, 
was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  agth  of  April  1805,  the  son  of  George 
Abraham  Schneider  (1770-1839).  At  an  early  age  he  was 
engaged  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  Berlin,  where  1^  soon  rose  to 
{day  leading  comedy  parts.  His  reputation  as  a  cqmedian  grew 
with  his  success  in  such  r61es  as  Zierl  in  the  Einfakrt  vom  Lander 
Peter  in  the  Kapdlmfister  von  Venedig,  Schikaneder  in  the 
Sckauspiddirtkior  and  Basileo  in  Figaro's  Hocfaeitf  and  he 
became  the  favourite  of  Berlin.  In  1845  He  was  appointed 
head  of  the  Royal  opera  in  Berlin.  But  his  bold  patriotic 
couplets  and  impromptus  during  the  revolutionary  year  1848 
necessitated  his  retirement,  and  thereafttf  he  translated  and 
adapted  for  the  stage  Moeart's  Cost  fan  iuUi;  published,  under 
the  pseudonym  "L.  W.  Both,"  Das  BUhnenreperUnre  da 
Auslandts;  and  founded,  as  a  restilt  -of  his  experiences  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Danish  war  of  1849,  the  periodical  Der  ScldaUn- 
frc%md.  He  aJso  wrote  Ctsckkhte  der  Oper  und  des  Opemhauses 
in  Berlin  (1845-1852).  Soon  after  his  retirement  he  was  ap* 
pointed  reader  to  King  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  and 
subsequently  he  received  the  title  of  Geheimen  Hofrat.  He 
continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  court,  and,  as  correspondent 
of  the  Staatsanseiger,  was  attached  to  the  headquarters'  staff 
of  the  Prussian  army  during  the  campaign  of  x866;  and,  by 
special  invitation,  accompanied  the  emperor  William  during 
the  war  of  1870.  Schneider  also  wrote  ^  novel.  Das  bOse  Cliick, 
and  several  volumes  of  reminiscences:  Kdnig  Wilhdm  (1869), 
Kaiser  Wilkdmf  1867-2871  (1875).  He  died  at  Potsdam  on 
the  x6th  of  December  1878. 

See  his  posthumous  memoirs,  A  us  meinem  Lihen  (Beriin,  1879- 
1880),  and  Aus  dem  Leben  Kaiser  Wilhelms  (1888),  which  caused 
some  sensation  on  their  publication. 

SCHNDDEWIN,     FRIEDRICH      WILHBLH       (18x0-1856), 

German  dasslcal  scholar,  was  bom  at  Helmstedt  on  the  6th  of 

June  1810.    In  1833  he  became  a  teacher  at  the  Bnmswick 

gymnasium,  in  1837  extraordinary  and  in  1842  ordinary  professor 

of  classical  languages  and  literature  in  the  university  of  Gdttingen, 

where  he  died  on  the  zith  of  January  1856.   Schneidewin's  work 

on  Sophocles  and  the  Greek  lyric  poets  is  of  permanent  value. 

Bis  most  important  publications  are:  Ibyci  Rhegini  reliquiae 

(x833)»  severely  criticized  by   G.   Hermann;  Simonidis  Cei 

reliquiae  (1835);  Delectus  poisis  Graecorum  degiacae,  tambicae, 

mdicae  (1838-1839),  in  which  therfragments  of  the  lyric  poets 

were  for  the  first  time  published  in  a  convenient  form;  ParoC' 

miographi  graed  (1839,  with  E.  von  Leutsch);  Sopkodes  (1849- 

1854,  revised  after  his  death  by  A.  Nauck).    He  also  edited  the 

fragments  of  the  ^>eeches  of  Hypereides  on  behalf  of  Euxenippus 

and  Lycophron  (already  published  by  Churchill  Babington  from 

a  papyrus  discovered  in  Egyptian  lliebes  in  1847)  and  a  Latin 

poem  on  rhetorical  figures  by  an  unknown  author  {Incerti  audoris 

de  Jiguris  vd  sckematibus  versus  heroicif  1841),  found  by  Jules 

Qulcherat  in  MS.  in  the  Paris  library.   Schneidewin  was  also  the 

founder  of  PkiMogus  (1846),  a  journal  devoted  to  daaaical 

learning,  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  K.  O.  MOlIer. 

See  A.  Baumeister  in  AUgemeine  detUsche  Biographie;  E.  von 
Leutsch  in  Pkildogus,  x.;  and  M.  Lcchner,  Zur  Erinnerung  an 
JC  F.  Hemunm,  P.  W.  Sdmeideiain  (1864). 


8CHN0RR  VON  KAR0L5FELD,  JULIUS  (1794-1872), 
German  painter,  was  bom  in  1794  at  Leipzig,  where  he  received 
his  earliest  instruction  from  hii  father  Johaim  Vdt  Schnorr 
(Z764-X841),  a  draughtsman,  engraver  and  painter.  At  seventeen 
he  entered  the  Academy  of  Vienna,  from  which  Overbeck  and 
others  who  rebelled  against  the  old  conventional  style  had  been 
expelled  about  a  year  before.  In  18x8  he  followed  the  founden 
of  the  new  school  of  C»erman  pre-Raphaelites  in  the  general 
pilgrimage  to  Rome.  This  school  of  rdigious  and  romantic  art 
abjured  modem  styles  and  reverted  to  and  revived  the  principles 
and  practice  of  earlier  periods.  At  the  outset  an  effort  was  made 
to  recover  fresco  painting  and  **  monumental  art,"  and  Schnorr 
fotmd  opporttmity  of  proving  his  powers,  when  commissioned  to 
decorate  with  frescoes,  illustrative  of  Ariosto,  the  entrance  hall 
of  the  Villa  Massimo,  near  the  Lateran.  His  fellow-labourers 
were  Comeliiis,  Overbeck  and  Veit.  His  second  period  dates 
from  1825,  when  he  left  Rome,  settled  in  Munich,  entered  the 
service  of  King  Ludwig,  and  transplanted  to  Germany  the  art 
of  wall-painting  learnt  in  Italy.  He  showed  himself  qualified 
as  a  sort  of  poet-painter  to  the  Bavarian  court;  he  organized 
a  staff  of  trained  executants,  and  set  about  clothing  five  halls  in 
the  new  palace  with  frescoes  illustrative  of  the  Nibdungenlied, 
Other  apartments  his  prolific  pencil  decorated  with  scenes  from 
the  histories  of  Charlemagne,  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Rudolph 
of  Habsbuiig.  These  interminable  compositions  are  creative, 
leamed  in  composition,  masterly  in  drawing,  but  exaggerated  in 
thought  and  extravagant  in  style. 

Schnorr's  third  period  is  marked  by  his  "  Bible  Pictures  " 
or  Scripture  History  in  180  designs.  The  artist  was  a  Lutheran, 
and  took  a  broad  and  unsectarian  view  which  won  for  his 
Pictorial  Bible  ready  currency  throughout  Christendom.  Fre- 
quently the  compositions  are  crowded  and  confused,  wanting  in 
harmony  of  line  and  symmetry  in  the  masses;  thus  they  suffer 
under  comparison  with  Raphael's  Bible.  The  style  is  severed 
from  the  simplicity  and  severity  of  early  times,  and  surrendered 
to  the  florid  redundance  of  the  later  Reiuussance.  Yet  through- 
out are  displayed  fertility  of  invention,  academic  knowledge  with 
facile  execution;  and  modem  art  has  produced  nothing  better 
than  "  Joseph  Interpreting  Pharaoh's  Dream,"  the  "  Meeting  of 
Rebecca  and  Isaac  "  and  the  "  Retum  of  the  Prodigal  Son."  Bib- 
lical drawings  and  cartoons  for  frescoes  formed  a  natural  prelude 
to  designs  for  church  windows.  The  painter's  renown  in  Germany 
secured  commissions  in  Great  Britain.  Schnorr  made  designs, 
carried  out  in  the  royal  factory,  Munich,  for  windows  in  Glasgow 
cathedral  and  in  St  Patil's  cathedral,  London.  This  Mum'ch 
glass  provoked  controversy:  medievalists  objected  to  its  want 
of  lustre,  and  stigmatized  the  windows  as  coloured  blinds  and 
picture  transparencies.  But  the  opposing  party  claimed  for 
these  modem  revivals  "  the  union  of  the  severe  and  excellent 
drawing  of  early  Florentine  oil-paintings  with  the  colouring  and 
arrangement  of  the  gkss-paintings  of  the  latter  half  of  the  x6th 
century."  Schnorr  died  at  Munich  in  X87  2.  His  brother  Ludwig 
Ferdinand  (1789-1853)  was  also  a  painter. 

8CH0F1BLD,  JOHN  M0ALU8TER  (X831-1906),  American 
soldier,  was  bom  at  Gerry,  Chautauqua  county,  New  York,  on 
the  29th  of  September  1831.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1853,  served  for  two  years  in  the  artillery,  was  assiistant  pro- 
fessor of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  at  West  Point 
in  Z855-X860,  and  whUe  on  leave  (x86o-i86z)  was  professor  of 
physics  at  Washington  university,  St  Loxus.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  he  became  a  major  in  a  Missouri  volunteer  regi- 
ment and  served  as  chief  of  staff  to  Major-General  Nathaniel 
Lyon  \mtil  the  death  of  that  officer.  (In  1892  he  received  a 
Congressional  medal  of  honour  for  "  conspicuous  gallantry  at  the 
battle  of  Wilson's  Creek.")  In  186Z-X863  he  performed  various 
military  duties  in  Missouri.  In  April  1863  he  took  command  of  a 
division  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  in  1864,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  he  took  part  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign  under  Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman.  In  October 
1864  Schofield  was  sent  to  Tennessee  to  join  Major-General 
G.  H.  Thomas  in  opposing  General  J.  B.  Hood,  and  on  the  30th  of 
November  he  fought  with  General  Hood  the  dfsprrste  and 
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indecisive  battle  of  Franklin.  Two  weeks  later  he  took  part  in 
Thomas's  crowning  victory  at  Nadiville.  For  his  services  at 
Franklin  he  was  awarded  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  (November 
1864)  and  the  brevet  rank  of  major-general  (March  1865)  in  the 
regular  army.  Being  ordered  to  coH>perate  with  Sherman  in 
North  Carolhia,  Schoj&eld  moved  his  corps  by  rail  and  sea  to  Fort 
Fisher,  North  Carolina,  ih  seventeen  days,  occupied  Wilmington 
on  the  3and  of  February  1865,  fought  the  action  at  Kinston  on 
the  8-ioth  of  March,  and  on  the  33rd  joined  Sherman  at  Golds- 
boro.  After  the  war  he  was  sent  on  a  spedal  diplomatic  mission 
to  France,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  French  troops  in  Mexico; 
and  from  June  1868  to  March  1869  he  served  as  secretary  of  war 
under  President  Andrew  Johnson,  after  the  retirement  of  E.  M. 
Stanton  (q.v.).  From  1876  to  1881  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  from  1888  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1895  he  ^as  commanding  general  of  the  United  States 
army.  He  had  become  major-general  in  March  1869,  and  in 
February  1895  he  was  made  lieutenant-general.  He  died  at 
St  Augustine,  Florida,  on  the  4th  of  March  1906.  General 
Schofield  published  Forty-six  Years  in  the  Army  (New^York, 

1897). 
SCHOLAR,  SCHOLARSHIP.  The  term  "  scholar,"  primarily 

meaning  a  "learner,"  is  secondarily  implied  to  one  Who  has 
thoroughly  learnt  all  that  "  the  school "  can  teach  him,  one  who 
by  early  training  and  constant  self-culture  has  attained  a  certain 
maturity  in  precise  and  accurate  knowledge.  Hence  the  term 
"  scholarship  "  in  the  setise  of  the  knowledge  or  method  of  a 
scholar.  Similarly  "  classical  scholarship  "  may  be  defined  as^ 
the  sum  of  the  mental  attainments  of  a  classical  sdiolar.  Scholar- 
ship is  sometimes  identified  with  classical  learning  or  erudition; 
it  is  more  often  contrasted  with  it.  llie  contrast  is  thus  drawn 
by  Donaldson  in  his  Classical  Sckdarship  and  Classical  Leamiiig 
(1856),  and  by  Mark  Pattison,  in  his  Essay  on  Oxford  Studies 
(185s).  "  I  maintain,"  says  Donaldson,  "  that  not  all  learned 
men  are  accomplished  scholars,  though  any  accomplished 
scholar  may,  if  he  chooses  to  devote  the  time  to  the  necessary 
studies,  become  a  learned  man  "  (p.  149).  "  It  is  not  a  know- 
ledge," writes  Mark  Pattison, "  but  a  discipline,  that  is  required; 
not  science,  but  the  scientific  habit;  not  erudition,  but  scholar- 
ship "  {Essays,  i.  435)- 

The  expression  "  a  scholarship  "  is  also  used  in  England  for 
a  money  payment  made  by  a  school,  college  or  university,  as  a 
prize  (either  for  one  year  or  a  series  of  years)  to  the  successful 
competitors  at  an  examination  at  which  one  or  more  such  scholar- 
ships are  to  be  awarded;  and  the  successful  candidate  is  called 
a  "  scholar,"  as  the  holder  of  a  "  scholarship."  In  this  sense  the 
word  is  almost  synonymous  with  "  an  exhibition,"  but  the  latter 
is  usually  considered  inferior  in  merit  and  dignity,  if  not  in 
amount. 

On  the  ffcneral  history  of  classical  scholarship,  see  Classics: 
Cnek  and  Latin. 

SCHOLASTICISM,  the  name  usually  employed  to  denote 
the  most  typical  products  of  medieval  thought.  After  the 
centuries  of  intellectual  darkness  which  followed  upon  the 
closing  of  the  philosophical  schools  in  Athens  (539),  and  the 
death  of  Boetius,  the  last  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  the  first 
symptoms  of  renews!  intellectual  activity  appear  contempor- 
aneously with  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  of  the  West  in 
the  hands  of  Charlemagne.  He  endeavoured  to  attract  to  his 
court  the  best  scholars  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  by  imperial 
decree  (787)  commanded  the  establishment  of  schools  in  con- 
nexion widi  every  abbey  in  his  realms.  Peter  of  Pisa  and 
Alcuin  of  York  were  his  advisers,  and  under  their  care  the  opposi- 
tion long  supposed  to  exist  between  godliness  and  secular  learning 
speedily  disappeared.  Besides  the  celebrated  school  of  the 
Palace,  where  Alcuin  had  among  his  hearers  the  members  of  the 
imperial  family  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  as  well  as 
talented  youths  of  humbler  origin,  we  hear  of  the  episcopal  schools 
of  Lyons,  Orleans  and  St  Denis,  the  cloister  schools  of  St  Martin 
of  Tours,  of  Fulda,  Corbie,  FonteneUe  and  many  others,  besides 
the  older  monasteries  of  St  Gall  and  Rdcheruu.  These  schools 
became  the  centres  of  medieval  learning  and  speculation, 


and  from  them  the  name  Scholasticism  is  derived  (cf.  Sandys, 
HiH.  oj  Class.  Schol.,  i.  471,  1906).  'They  were  designed  to 
conmiimicate  instruction  in  the  seven  liberal  arts  which  con- 
stituted the  educational  curriculum  of  the  middle  ages  (see 
Tsivxum).  The  name  doctor  scholasticus  was  applied  originally 
to  any  teacher  in  such  an  ecclesiastical  gymnasium,  but  gradually 
the  study  of  dialectic  or  logic  overshadowed  the.  more  elementary 
disciplines,  and  the  general  acceptation  of  "doctor"  came 
to  be  one  who  occupied  himself  with  the  teaching  of  logic  The 
philosophy  of  the  later  Scholastics  is  more  extended  in  its  scope; 
but  to  the  end  of  the  mediev{d  period  philosophy  centres  in  the 
discussion  of  the  same  logical  problems  which  began  to  agitate 
the  teadiers  of  the  9th  and  xoth  centuries. 

Scholasticism  in  the  widest  sense  thus  extends  from  the 
9th  to  the  end  of  the  X4th  or  the  begirming  of  the  xsth  century — 
from  Erigena  to  Occam  and  his  followers.  The  belated 
Scholastics  who  lingered  beyond  the  last  mentioned 
date  served  only  as  marks  for  the  obloquy  heaped 
upon  the  schools  by  the  men  of  the  new  time. 
Erigena  is  really  of  the  spiritual  kindred  of  the  Neoplatonists 
and  Christian  mystics  rather  than  of  the  typical  Scholastic 
doctors,  and,  in  fact,  the  activity  of  Scholasticism  is  mainly 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the  nth  and  the  X4th  centuries. 
it  is- divisible  into  two  well-marked  periods — the  first  extend- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  12th  cxntury  and  embracing  as  its  chief 
names  Roacellinus,  Anselm,  William  of  Champeaux  and  Abelard. 
while  the  second  extended  from  the  begiiming  of  the  xjth 
century  to  the  Renaissance  and  the  general  distraction  of 
men's  thoughts  from  the  problems  and  methods  of  Scholasti- 
cism. In  this  second  period  the  names  of  Albertus  Magnus, 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  represent  (in  the  15th  century 
and  the  first  years  of  the  X4th  century)  the  culmination  of 
Scholastic  thought  and  its  consolidation  into  system. 

Prantl  says  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  philosophy  in  the 
middle  ages;  there  are  only  logic  and  theology.  Ihe  remark 
overlooks  two  facts — firstly  that  the  main  objects  of 
theology  and  philosophy  are  identical,  though  the 
method  of  treatment  is  different,  and  secondly  that 
logical  discussion  commonly  leads  up  to  metaphysical  problems, 
and  that  this  was  pre-eminently  the  case  with  the  logic  of  the 
Schoolmen.  But  the  saying  draws  attention  to  the  two  great  in- 
fluences which  shaped  medieval  thought — the  tradition  of  andent 
logic  and  the  system  of  Christian  theology.  Scholasticism  opens 
with  a  discussion  of  certain  points  in  the  Aristotelian  logic;  it 
speedily  begins  to  apply  its  logical  distinctions  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  church;  and  when  it  attains  its  full  stature  in  St  Thomas 
it  has,  with  the  exception  of  certain  mysteries,  rationalised  or 
Aristotelianized  the  whole  churchly  system.  Or  we  might  say 
with  equal  truth  that  the  philosophy  of  St  Thomas  is  Aristotle 
Christianized.  The  Schoolmen  contemplate  the  universe  of 
nature  and  man  not  with  their  own  eyes  but  in  the  glass  of 
Aristotelian  formulae.  Their  chief  works  are  in  the  shape  of 
commentaries  upon  the  writings  of  "the  philosopher."^  Their 
problems  and  solutions  alike  spring  from  the  master's  dicta — 
from  the  need  of  reconciling  these  with  one  another  and  with 
the  condusions  of  Christian  theology. 

The  fact  that  the  channels  of  thought  during  the  middle 
ages  were  determined  in  this  way  is  usually  expressed  by  saying 
that  reason  in  the  middle  age  is  subject  to  authority. 
It  has  not  the  free  play  which  characterizes  its  activity 
in  Greece  and  in  the  philosophy  of  modem  times.  Its 
condusions  are  predetermined,  and  the  initiative 
of  the  individual  thinker  is  almost  confined,  therefore,  to 
formal  details  in  the  treatment  of  his  thesis.  To  the  church, 
reason  is  the  handmaid  of  faith  {anciUafidei).  But  this  principle 
of  the  subordination  of  the  reason  wears  a  different  aspect  accord- 
ing to  the  century  and  writer  referred  to.  In  Scotus  Erigena, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Scholastic  era,  there  is  no  such  subordina- 
tion a>ntemplated,  because  philosophy  and  theology  in  his  work 
are  in  implidt  unity.  "  Confidtur  inde  veram  esse  philosophiam 
veram  rdigionem,  conversimque  veram  religionem  esse  veram 

*  The  common  designation  of  Aristotle  in  the  middle  ages. 
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philoBc^hiain  "  (De  divina  fraedesHnoHone,  Proem).  Reason 
in  its  own  streagth  and  with  its  own  instruments  evolves  a  system 
of  the  universe  which  coincides,  according  to  Erigena,  with  the 
teaching  of  Scripture.  For  Erigena,  therefore,  the  speculative 
reason  a  the  supreme  arbiter;  and  in  accordance  with  its  results 
the  utterances  of  Scripture  and  of  the  church  have  not  infre- 
quently to  be  subjected  to  an  allegorical  or  mystical  interpreta- 
tion. But  this  is  only  to  say  again  that  Erigena  is  more  of 
a  Necqplatonist  than  a  Scholastic.  Hence  Cousin  suggested  in 
respect  of  this  point  a  threefold  chronological  division — at  the 
outset  the  absolute  subordination  of  philosophy  to  theology, 
then  the.  period  of  their  alliance,  and  finally  the  beginning  of 
their  separation.  In  other  words,  we  note  philosophy  gradually 
extending  its  claims.  Dialectic  is,  to  begin  with,  a  merely 
secular  art,  and  only  by  degrees  are  its  terms  and  distinctions 
&14>lied  to  the  subject-matter  of  theology.  The  early  results 
of  the  application,  in  the  hands  of  Berengarius  and  Roscellinus, 
did  not  seem  favourable  to  Christian  orthodoxy.  Hence  the 
strength  with  which  a  champion  of  the  faith  like  Anselm  insists 
on  the  subordination  of  reason.  To  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and 
many  other  churchmen  the  application  of  dialectic  to  the  things 
of  faith  appears  as  dangerous  as  it  is  impious.  Later,  in  the 
systems  of  the  great  Schoolmen,  the  rights  of  reason  are  fully 
established  and  acknowledged.  The  relation  of  reason  and  faith 
remains  external,  and  certain  doctrines — an  increasing  number 
as  times  goes  on — are  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  reason. 
But  with  these  exceptions  the  two  march  side  by  side;  they 
establish  by  different  means  the  same  results.  For  the  conflicts 
which  accompanied  -the  first  intrusion  of  philosophy  into  the 
theological  domain  more  profound  and  cautious  thinkers  with 
a  far  ampler  apparatus  of  knowledge  had  substituted  a  harmony. 
"  The  constant  effort  of  Scholasticism  to  be  at  once  philosophy 
and  theology"'  seemed  at  last  satisfactorily  realized.  But 
the  further  progress  of  Scholastic  thought  consisted  in  a  yfrith- 
diawal  of  doctrine  after  doctrine  from  the  possibility  of  rational 
proof  and  their  relegation  to  the  sphere  of  faith.  Indeed,  no 
sooner  was  the  harmony  apparently  established  by  Aquinas 
than  Duns  Scotus  began  this  negative  critidsm,  which  is  carried 
much  farther  by  William  of  Occam.  But  this  is  equivalent 
to  a  confession  that  Scholasticism  had  failed  in  Its  task,  which 
was  to  rationalize  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  Aristotelian 
form  refused  to  fit  a  matter  for  which  It  was  never  intended; 
the  matter  of  Christian  theology  refused  to  be  forced  into  an 
alien  form.  The  end  of  the  period  was  thiis  brought  about 
by  the  internal  decay  of  Its  method  and  principles  quite  as  much 
as  by  the  variety  of  external  causes  which  contributed  to  transfer 
oMn's  interests  to  other  subjects. 

But,  although  the  relation  of  reason  to  an  external  authority 
thus  con^tutes  the  badge  of  medieval  thought,  it  would  be 
Trftnfw  lULJust  to  look  tt^n  Scholasticism  as  philosophically 
tfc*0  aoi  barren,  and  to  speak  as  if  reason,  after  an  interregnum 
««ivo-  of  a  thousand  years,  resumed  its  rights  at  the  Renals- 
^****^  sance.  Such  language  was  excusable  in  the  men  of 
the  Renaissance,  fighting  the  battle  of  classic  form  and 
beauty  and  of  the  manysidedness  of  life  against  the  bar- 
barous terminology  and  the  monastic  ideals  of  the  schools,  or 
in  the  protagonists  of  modem  science.  The  new  Is  never  just  to 
the  old.  In  the  schools  and  universities  of  the  middle  age  the 
intellect  of  the  semi-barbarous  European  peoples  had  been 
trained  for  the  work  of  the  modem  world.  But  we  may  go 
further  and  say  that,  in  spite  of  their  initial  acceptance  of 
authority,  the  Scholastics  are  not  the  antagonists  of  reason; 
on  the  contrary  they  fight  its  battles.  The  attempt  to  establish 
by  argument  the  authority  of  faith  is  in  reality  th»  unconscious 
establishment  of  the  authority  of  reason.  Reason,  If  admitted 
at  all,  must  ultimately  claim  the  whole  man.  Anselm's  motto, 
Credo  tU  inteiligam,  marks  well  the  distance  that  has  been 
traversed  since  Tertullian's  Credo  quia  absurdum  est.  The  claim 
of  reason  has  been  recognised  to  manipulate  the  data  of  faith, 
at  first  blindly  and  Immediately  received,  and  to  weld  them  into 
a  system  such  as  will  satisfy  its  own  needs.  Scholasticism  that 
*  Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  ix.  loi. 
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has  outlived  its  day  may  be  justly  identified  with  obscurantism, 
but  not  so  the  systems  of  those  who,  by  their  intellectual  force 
alone,  once  held  all  the  minds  of  Europe  in  subjection.  The 
scholaatic  systems  are  liot  the  free  products  of  speculation; 
in  the  main  they  are  summae  tkeologiae,  or  they  are  modified 
versions  of  Aristotle.  But  each  qrstem  is  a  fresh  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  reason,  and  Scholasticism  as  a  whole  may  be 
regarded  as  the  history  of  the  growth  and  gradual  emancipa- 
tion of  reason  which  was  completed  in  the  movements  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  Schdastidsmr-^name  and  thing- 
it  has  been  already  noted  that  medieval  speculation  takes  its 
rise  in  certain  logiod  pn^lems.  To  be  more  precise, 
it  is  the  nature  of  "universals"  which  fontis  the 
central  theme  of  Scholastic  debate  (see  Noionaiism, 
Realism).  This  is  the  case  almost  exclusively  during  the 
first  period,  and  only  to  a  less  extoit  during  the  second,  where 
it  reappears  in  a  somewhat  different  form  as  the  difficulty 
concerning  the  principle  of  individuation.  The  controverqr 
was  between  Nominalists  and  Realists;  and,  adusively  logical 
as  the  point  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be,  adherence  to  one  side 
or  the  other  is  an  accurate  indication  of  philosophic  tendency. 
The  two  opposing  theories  express  at  bottom,  in  the  phraseology 
of  their  own  time,  the  radical  divergence  of  pantheism  and 
individualism— the  two  extremes  between  which  philosophy 
seems  pendulum-wise  to  oscillate,  and  which  may  be  said  stQl 
to  await  their  perfect  reconciliation.  First,  however,  we  must 
examine  the  form  which  this  question  assumed  to  the  first 
medieval  thinkers,  and  the  source  from  which  tliey  derived  It 
A  single  sentence  in  Porphyry's  Isagoge  or  "  introduc- 
tion"  to  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  furnished  thel^m^^' 
text  of  the  discussion.  The  treatise  of  Porphyry  deab 
with  the  notions  of  genus,  species,  difference,  property  and 
accident  (see  Pkedicables);  and  he  mentions,  but  declines 
to  discuss,  the  various  theories  that  have  been  held  as  to  the 
ontological  import  of  genera  and  spedia.  In  the  Latin  translation 
of  Boetius,  in  which  alone  the  Isagoge  %as  then  known,  the 
sentence  runs  as  foUows^^ 

"  Mox  de  ijeneribus  et  spedebos  illud  quidem  nve  subsistant,  nve 
in  Bolis  nudis  intellectibus  posita  sint,  sive  subsistentia  corporalla 
sint  an  uicorp<»aUa,  et  utrum  separata  a  sensibilibus  an  in  sensi- 
btlibus  posita  et  circa  haec  consistentia,  dicere  recusabq;  altlnimum 
ehim  n^otium  est  hujusmodi  et  majoris  egens  inquisitionis." 

This  passage  indicates  three  possible  positions  with  regard  to 
universab.  It  may  be  held  that  thty  exist  merely  as  conceptions 
in  our  minds;  this  Is  Nominalism  or  Conceptualism  {q.v.).  It 
may  be  held  that  they  have  a  substantial  existence  of  their 
own,  independent  of  their  existence  in  our  thoughts.  This  is 
Realism,  which  may  be  of  two  varieties,  according  as  the  sub- 
stantially existent  universals  are  sui^)06ed  to  exist  apart  from 
the  sensible  phenomena  or  only  in  and  with  the  objects  of  sense 
as  their  essence.  The  first  form  of  Realism  corresponds  to  the 
Platonic  theory  of  the  transcendence  of  the  ideas;  the  second 
reproduces  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  essence  as  inseparable 
from  the  individual  thing.  But,  though  he  implies  an  ample 
previous  treatment  of  the  questions  by  philosophers,  ToTphyry 
gives  no  references  to  the  different  systems  of  which  such  dis- 
tinctions are  the  outcome,  nor  does  he  give  any  hint  of  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject,  definite  enough  though  that  was.  He 
simply  sets  the  discussion  aside  as  too  difficult  for  a  preliminary 
discourse,  and  not  strictly  relevant  tQ  a  purely  logical  inquiry. 
Poiphyry,  the  Neoplatonlst,  the  disciple  of  Plotinus,  was 
an  unknown  personage  to  those  early  students  of  the  Isagoge. 
The  passage  possessed  for  them  a  mysterious  charm,  largely 
due  to  its  Isolation  and  to  their  ignorance  of  the  historic  specula- 
tions which  suggested  it.  And  accordingly  it  gave  rise  to  the 
three  great  doctrines  which  divided  the  medieval  schools: 
Realism  of  the  Platonic  type,  embodied  in  the  formula  universalia 
ante  rem;  Realism  of  the  Aristotelian  type,  universalia  in  re; 
and  Nominalism,  including  Conceptualism,  expressed  by  the 
phrase  universalia  post  rem,  and  also  claiming  to  be  based  upon 
the  Peripatetic  doctrine. 
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more  than  semi-popular  in  character.  The  poial  in  dispute 
has  not  in  his  hands  the  all-absorbing  imponance  it  afterward* 
Attained,  and  the  keetmess  of  later  diatinctiooi  ia  as  yet  unktuwD. 
In  this  way,  however,  though  the  diitinclions  drawn  may  still 
be  comparatively  vague,  there  existed  in  the  schools  a  Peripatetic 
tndition  lo  set  over  against  tbe  Xeoplatonic  influence  of  Johik 
the  Scot,  and  amongst  the  earliest  remains  of  Scholastic 
thought  ve  find  this trvditioD  asserting  itsell  somewhat  vigorously. 
There  were  Nominalists  before  Roscellinus  among  thoe  early 
thinkcn. 

AlcuJn  (r.i.)  doc*  nothing  more  in  hia  Diattctic  Ihan  abiidce 
Boetius  and  the  other  commenUtors.  But  in  the  school  of 
Fulda,  presided  over  by  his  pupil  Hrabanua  Maurus 
(7?fr-8i6),  there  are  lo  be  found  some  fresh  contribu-  i^^ 
tions  to  the  discussion.  The  coUccted  works  of 
Hrabanus  himscll  contain  nothing  new,  but  in  some  glosses  Ob 
Aristotle  and  Porphyry,  £rst  exhumed  by  Cousin,  there  are 
several  noteworthy  expressions  of  c^ininn  in  a  Nomiualistic 
■ease.    The  author  interprets  Boetius's  meaning  to  be  "  Quod 
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would  suffice  for  the  knowing  ot  them,  they  Ire  tU  as  it  were 
comprehended  in  the  species.  Taken  SItictly  his  words  slate 
the  position  of  eitreme  Nominalism;  but  even  i(  we  were  not 
forbidden  to  do  so  by  other  passages,  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  moderate  Realism  is  adopted  (under  cover  of  the  current 
distinction  between  the  singular  as  lelt  and  the  pun  universal 
as  understood),  it  would  slill  be  unfair  to  press  any  passage 
in  the  writings  of  Ibis  period.  As  Cousin  says,  "  Realism  and 
Nominalism  wen  undoubtedly  there  in  grim,  but  theii  tiue 
piiocipleswilh  their  necessary  consequences  remained  profoundly 
unknown ;  their  connexion  with  all  the  great  questions  of  religion 
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obsoirity  of  the  schools.  ...  It  was  the  nth  century  which 
gave  Nominalism  to  the  world.*' ^ 

Remigius  of  Auxerre,  pupil  of  Eric,  became  the  most  celebrated 
professor  of  dialectic  in  the  Parisian  schools  of  the  icth  centtury. 
As  he  reverted  to  Realism,  his  influence,  first  at 
""*  Rheims  and  then  in  Paris,  was  doubtless  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  general  acceptance  of  that  doctrine  till 
the  advent  of  Roscellinus  as  a  powerfiil  disturbing  influence. 
*'  There  is  one  genus  more  general  than  the  rest/'  sa>'s  Remi 
(J.  B.  Haur^au,  Hisloire  de  la  philosophic  scolasiique,  i.  146), 
"  beyond  which  the  intellect  cannot  rise,  called  by  the  Greeks 
cinrla,  by  the  Latins  essentia.  The  essence,  indeed,  comprehends 
ail  natures,  and  everything  that  exists  is  a  portion  of  this  essence, 
by  participation  in  which  everything  that  is  hath  its  existence." 
And  similarly  vfith  the  intermediate  genera.  "Homo  est 
multonim  hominum  substantialis  unitas."  Remigius  is  thus 
a  Realist,  not  so  much  in  the  sense  of  Plato  as  in  the  spirit  of 
Parmenides,  and  Haur&iu  applies  to  tliis  form  of  Realism 
Bayle's  description  of  Realism  in  general  as  "  le  Spinosisme 
non  d£velopp6."  The  loth  century  as  a  whole  is  especially 
marked  out  as  a  dark  age,  being  partly  filled  with  civil  troublei 
and  partly  characteriicd  by  a  reaction  of  faith  against  reason. 
In  the  monastery  of  St  Gall  there  was  considerable  logical 
activity,  but  nothing  of  philosophical  interest  is  recorded.  The 
^^^^  chief  name  of  the  century  is  that  of  Gerbert  (died 
'^^^^  as  Pope  Silvester  II.  in  1003).  His  treatise  Derationali 
et  raiione  uti  is  more  interesting  as  a  display  of  the  logical 
acquirements  df  the  age  than  as  possessing  any  direct  philo- 
sophical bearing.  The  school  of  Chartres,  founded  in  990  by 
Fulbert,  one  of  Gerbert's  pupils,  was  distinguished 
for  nearly  two  centuries  not  so  much  for  its  dialectics 
and  philosophy  as  for  its  humanistic  culture.  The 
account  which  John  of  Salisbury  gives  of  it  in  the  first  half  of 
the  z  2th  century,  under  the  presidency  of  Theodoric  and  Bernard, 
aflTords  a  very  pleasant  glimpse  into  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages.  Since  then,  says  their  regretful  pupil,  "  less  time  and  less 
care  have  been  bestowed  on  grammar,  and  persons  who  profess 
all  arts,  liberal  and  mechanical,  are  ignorant  of  the  primary 
art,  without  which  a  man  proceeds  in  vain  to  the  rest.  For 
albeit  the  other  studies  assist  literature,  yet  this  has  the  sole 
privilege  of  making  one  lettered."' 

Hitherto,  if  dialectical  studies  had  b^en  sometimes  viewed 
askance  by  the  stricter  churchmen,  it  was  not  because  logic 
,j,g,ji ,  had  dared  to  stretch  forth  its  hands  towards  the 
Ham  of  9rk  of  God,  but  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  old  opposi- 
togieto  tion  between  the  church  and  the  world.  But  now 
******^'  bolder  spirits  arose  who  did  not  shrink  from  applying 
the  distinctions  of  their  human  wisdom  to  the  mysteries 
of  theology.  It  was  the  excitement  caused  by  their  attempt, 
and  the  heterodox  conclusions  which  were  its  first  result,  that 
lifted  these  Scholastic  disputations  into  the  central  position 
which  they  henceforth  occupied  in  the  life  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  next  centuries  show  that  peculiar  combination  of  logic 
and  theology  which  is  the  mark  of  Scholastidsm,  especially 
in  the  period  before  the  13th  century. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  attacks  was  made  by  Berengarius 
of  Tours  (999-1088)  upon  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation;- 
hue  denied  the  possibility  of  a  change  of  substance 
in  the  bread  and  wine  without  some  corresponding 
change  in  the  accidents.  M  de  R£musat  characterizes 
his  view  on  the  Eucharist  as  a  specific  application  of  Nominalism. 
More  intimately  connected  with  the  progress  of  philosophical 
thought  was  the  tritheistic  view  of  the  Trinity  propounded 
by  Roscellinus  as  one  of  the  results  of  his  Nominalistic  theory 
of  knowing  and  being.  The  sharpness  and  onesidedness 
with  which  he  formulated  his  position  were  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  contemporaneous  crystalliza- 
tion of  Realism  in  the  theories  of  Anselm  and  William  of 
Champeaux.    Henceforth  discussion  is  carried  on  with  a  full 

*  Victor  Cousin,  Ouvrages  inSdils  iTAbilard,  Introd.  p.  Ixxxv. 

*  Metatogicus,  i.  ay,  quoted  in  Poole's  lUustrations  0/  Mediefol 
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consciousness  of  the  differences  involved  and  the  issues  at 
stake;  and,  thanks  to  the-  heretical  conclusion  disclosed  by 
Roscellinus,  Realism  became  established  for  several  centuries 
as  the  orthodox  philosophical  creed.  Roscellinus  (d.  c.  11 25) 
was  looked  upon  by  later  times  as  the  originator  of  the  seiUenlia 
toatm,  that  is  to  say,  of  Nominalism  proper.  From  the  scanty 
and  ill-natured  notices  of  his  opponents  (Ansehn  and  Abelard), 
we  gather  that  he  refused  to  recognize  the  reality  of  anything 
but  the  individual;  he  treated  "the  universal  substance," 
says  Anselm,  as  no  more  than  "  flatum  vods,"  a  verbal  breathing 
or  sotmd;  and  in  a  similar  strain  he  denied  any  reality  to  the 
parts  of  which  a  whole,  such  as  a  house,  is  commonly  said  to 
be  composed.  The  parts  in  the  one  case,  the  general  name  or 
common  attributes  in  the  other,  are  only,  he  seems  to  have 
argued,  so  many  subjective  points  of  view  from  which  we  choose 
to  regard  that  which  in  its  own  essence  is  one  and  indivisible, 
existing  in  its  own  right  apart  from  any  connexion  with  other 
individuals.  This  pure  individualism,  consistently  interpreted, 
involves  the  denial  of  all  real  relation  whatsoever;  for  things 
are  related  and  classified  by  means  of  their  general  characteristics. 
Accordingly,  if  these  general  characteristics  do  not  possess  reality, 
things  are  reduced  to  a  number  of  characterless  and  mutually 
indifferent  pdnts.  It  is  possible,  as  Haur£au  maintains,  that 
RoscelUnus  meant  no  more  than  to  refute  the  extreme  Realism 
which  asserts  the  substantial  and,  above  all,  the  independent 
existence  of  the  universals.  Some  of  the  expressions  used  by 
Anselm  in  controverting  his  position  favour  this  idea.  He 
upbraids  Roscellinus,  for  example,  because  he  was  unable  to 
conceive  whiteness  apart  from  its  existence  in  something  white. 
But  this  is  precisely  an  instance  of  the  hypostatization  of  abstrac- 
tions in  exposing  which  the  chief  strength  and  value  of  Nominal- 
ism lie.  Cou^  is  correct  in  pointing  out,  from  the  Realistic 
point  of  view,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  deny  the  hypostatization 
of  an  accident  like  colour  or  wisdom,  and  another  thing  to 
deny  the  foundation  in  reality  of  those  "true  and  legitimate 
universals"  which  we  understand  by  the  terms  genera  and 
species.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  full  scope  of  his 
doctrine  was  present  to  the  mind  of  Roscellinus;  but  Nominalism 
wo\ild  hardly  have  made  the  sensation  it  did  had  its  assertions 
been  as  innocent  as  Haur6au  would  make  them.  Like  most 
innovators,  Roscellinus  stated  his  position  in  bold  language, 
which  emphasiised  his  opposition  to  accepted  doctrines;  and 
his  words,  if  not  his  intentions,  involved  the  extreme  Nominalism 
which,  by  making  universality  merely  subjective,  pulverizes 
existence  into  detached  particulars.  And,  thou^  we  may 
acquit  Roscellinus  of  consciously  propounding  a  theory  so 
subversive  of  all  knowledge,  his  criticism  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  proof  at  least  of  the  determination  with  which  he  was 
prepared  to  carry  out  his  individualism.  If  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  three  Persons  are  one  thing — ^in  which  case  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  must  have  been  incarnate  along 
with  the  Son — then,  did  usage  permit,  be  says,  we  ought  to 
speak  of  three  Gods. 

This  theological  deduction  from  hia  doctrine  drew  upon  Roscellinus 
the  polemic  of  hb  most  celebrated  opponent,  Anselm  of  Canterbury 
(1033-1109).  Roscellinus  appears  at  first  to  have  imagined  A„^t 
that  his  tritheistic  theory  had  the  sanction  of  Lanlranc  ^^""'■^* 
and  Anselm,  and  the  latter  was  led  in  conseouence  to  compose  hia 
treatise  De  fide  Trinitatis.  From  this  may  oc  gathered  his  views 
on  the  nature  of  universals.  "  How  shall  he  who  has  not  arrived  at 
understanding  how  several  men  are  in  species  one  man  comprehend 
how  in  that  most  mysterious  nature  several  persons,  each  of  which  is 
perfect  God,  arc  one  God?  "  The  manner  in  which  humanity  exists 
m  the  individual  was  soon  to  be  the  subject  of  keen  discussion,  and 
to  bring  to  light  diverging  views  within  the  Realistic  camp;  but  St 
Anselm  does  not  go  into  detail  on  this  ix>int,  and  seems  to  imply  that 
it  is  not  surrountkxi  by  special  difficulties.  In  truth,  his  Realism  was 
of  a  somewhat  uncritical  type.  It  was  simply  accepted  by  him  in  a 
broad  way  as  the  orthodox  philosophic  doctrine,  and  the  doctrme 
which,  as  a  sagacious  churchman,  he  perceived  to  be  most  in  harmony 
with  Christian  theology.  Anaelm's  natural  clement  was  theology, 
and  the  high  metaphysical  questions  which  are  as  it  were  the  obverse 
of  theology.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  first  to  formulate  the  onto- 
logical  argument  (in  his  Proslogion)  for  the  existence  of  God,  he  joins 
hands  with  some  of  the  profoundest  names  in  modem  philosophy. 
To  Anaelm  speciallv  belongs  the  motto  Credo  ut  inUUigam,  or.  as  it  is 
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Otherwise  expressed  in  the  sub-title  of  his  Proslogion,  Fides  quaerens 
tntelUctum.  He  endeavoured  to  give  a  philosophical  demonstration 
not  only  of  the  existence  of  God  but  also  of  the  Trinitjr  and  the  Incar- 
nation, which  were  placed  by  the  later  Scholastics  among  the 
"  mysteries."  The  Ctiristological  theory  of  satisfaction  expounded 
in  the  Cur  Deus  Homo  falls  bevond  the  scope  of  the  present  article. 
But  the  Platonically  conceived  proof  of  the  being  of  God  contained 
in  the  Monologion  shows  that  Anselm's  doctrine  of  theuniversalsas 
substances  in  things  {unioersalia  in  re)  was  closely  connected  in  his 
mind  with  the  thought  of  the  universalia  ante  rem^  the  exemplars  of 
perfect  goodness  and  truth  and  justice,  by  participation  in  wtiich  all 
earthly  things  are  judged  to  possess  these  qualities.  In  this  way  he 
rises  like  Plato  to  the  absolute  Goodness,  Justice  and  Truth,  and 
then  proceeds  in  Neoplatonic  fashion  to  a  deduction  of  the  Trinity 
as  involved  in  the  idea  of  the  divine  Word  (see  further  Anselii). 

Besides  its  connerion  with  the  speculations  of  Anselm,  the 
doctrine  of  Roscellinus  was  also  of  decisive  influence  within 
the  schools  in  crystallizing  the  opposite  opinion. 
5J??^  WUliam  of  Champeaux  (1070-1121),  who  is  reputed 
the  founder  of  a  definitely  formulated  Realism,  much 
as  Roscellinus  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Nominalism, 
was  instructed  by  Roscellinus  himself  in  dialectic.  Unfortunately 
none  of  William's  philosophical  works  have  survived,  and  we 
depend  upon  the  'statements  of  his  opponent  Abelard,  in  the 
Hisioria  cdamitatum  mearum,  and  in  certain  mannscripts 
discovered  by  Cousin.  From  these  sources  it  appears  that 
he  professed  successively  two  opinions  on  the  nature  of  the 
unlversab,  having  been  dislodged  from  his  first  position  by  the 
criticism  of  Abelard,  his  quondam  pupiL  There  is  no  obscurity 
about  William's  first  position.  It  is  a  Realism  of  the  most 
uncompromising  type,  which  by  its  reduction  of  individuals 
to  accidents  of  one  identical  substance  seems  to  tremble  on  the 
very  verge  of  Spinozism.  He  taught,  says  Abelard,  that  the 
same  thing  or  substance  was  present  in  its  entirety  and  essence 
in  each  individual,  and  that  individuals  differed  no  whit  in 
their  essence  but  only  in  the  variety  of  their  accidents.  Thus 
"  Socratitas  "  is  merely  an  accident  of  the  substance  "  humanitas," 
or,  as  it  is  put  by  the  author  of  the  treatise  Dc  generibus  et 
specicbus,^  "  Man  is  a  species,  a  thing  essentially  one  {res  una 
essentialUer),  which  receives  certain  forms  which  make  it  Socrates. 
This  thing,  remaining  essentially  the  same,  receives  in  the  same 
way  other  forms  which  constitute  Plato  and  the  other  individuals 
of  the  species  man;  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  forms 
which  mould  that  matter  into  the  individual  Socrates,  there  is 
nothing  ift  Socrates  that  is  not  the  same  at  the  same  time  under 
the  forms  of  Plato.  .  .  .  According  to  these  men,  even  though 
rationality  did  not  exist  in  any  individual,  its  existence  in  nature 
would  stiU  remain  intact "  (G>usin,  Introduction,  &c.,  p.  cxx.). 
Criticism  was  spc^edily  at  work  upon  William  of  Champeaux's 
position.  He  had  said  expressly  that  the  universal  essence, 
by  the  addition  of  the  individual  forms,  was  individualized  and 
present  secundurn  totam  suam  quantitaiem  in  each  individual. 
But  if  homo  is  wholly  and  essentially  present  in  Socrates,  then 
it  is,  as  it  were,  absorbed  in  Socrates;  where  Socrates  is  not, 
it  cannot  be,  consequently  not  in  Plato  and  the  other  individua 
kominis.  This  was  called  the  argument  of  the  homo  Socraiicus; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  with  the  view  of  obviating  such 
time  and  space  difficulties,  emphasized  in  the  criticism  of  Abelard, 
that  William  latterly  modifiexi  his  form  of  expression.  But  his 
second  position  is  enveloped  in  considerable  obscurity.  Abelard 
says,  "  Sic  autcm  correxit  scntentiam,  ut  deinceps  rem  eamdem 
non  essentialiter  sed  individualiter  dicerct."  In  other  words, 
he  merely  sought  to  avoid  the  awkward  consequences  of  his 
own  doctrine  by  substituting  "individualiter"  for  "essenti- 
aliter "  in  his  definition.  If  we  are  to  put  a  sense  upon  this 
new  expression,  WilUam  may  probably  have  meant  to  recall 
any  words  of  his  which  seemed,  by  locating  the  universal  in  the 
entirety  of  its  essence  in  each  individual  to  confer  upon  the 
individual  an  independence  which  did  not  belong  to  it— thus 
leading  in  the  end  to  the  demand  for  a  separate  imiversal  for 

*  This  treatise,  first  published  by  Cou^n  in  his  Outrages  inldils 
d'AhUard,  was  attributed  by  him  to  Abelard,  and  he  was  followed  in 
this  opinion  by  Haur^au;  but  Prantl  adduces  reasons  which  seem 
satisfactory  for  believing  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  unknown  writer  of 
somewhat  later  date  (see  Prantl.  GcschichU  d.  Logik,  u.  143). 


each  individual.  In  opposition  to  this  Nominalistic  view, 
which  implied  the  reversal  of  his  whole  position,  William  may 
have  meant  to  say  that,  instead  of  the  universal  being  multiplied, 
it  is  ratho*  the  individuals  which  are  reduced  to  unity  in  the 
universal.  The  species  is  essentially  one,  but  it  takes  on  in- 
dividual varieties  or  accidents.  If,  however,  we  are  more  ill- 
natured,  we  may  regard  the  phrase,  with  Prantl,  as  simply 
a  meaningless  makeshift  in  extremities;  and  if  so.  Abelard 's 
account  of  the  subsequent  decline  of  William's  reputation  would 
be  explained.  But  there  is  in  some  of  the  manuscripts  the 
various  reading,  of  "  indififerenter  "  for  "individualiter,"  and 
this  is  accepted  as  giving  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  by  Cousin 
and  R^musat  (Haurdau  and  Prantl  taking,  on  different  grounds, 
the  opposite  view).  According  to  this  reading,  William  sought 
to  rectify  his  position  by  asserting,  not  the  numerical  identity 
of  the  universal  in  each  individual,  but  rather  its  sameness  in  the 
sense  of  indistinguishable  similarity.  Ueberweg  cites  a  passage 
from  his  theological  works  which  apparently  bears  out  this 
view,  for  William  there  expressly  distinguishes  the  two  senses 
of  the  word  "  same."  Peter  and  Paul,  he  says,  are  the  same 
in  so  far  as  they  are  both  men,  although  the  humanity  of  each  is, 
strictly  speaking,  not  identical  but  similar.  In  the  Persons 
of  the  Trinity,  on  the  other  hand  the  relation  is  one  of  absolute 
identity. 

Whether  this  view  is  to  be  traced  to  William  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  the  theory  of  "  indifference  "  or  "  non-difference  "  {indtfferentiaj 
was  a  favourite  solution  in  the  Realistic  schools  soon  after  _^ 
his  time.  The  inherent  difficulties  of  Realism  led  to  a  ^^^ 
variety  of  attempts  to  reach  a  more  satisfactory  formula.  ^ZL, 
John  of  Salisbury,  in  his  account  of  the  controversies  of  •*'*'• 
these  days  (MekUogicus,  ii.  17)  reckons  up  nine  different  views  which 
were  held  on  the  question  of  the  universals,  and  the  list  is  extended 
by  Prantl  (ii.  118)  to  thirteen.  In  this  list  are  included  of  course  all 
shades  of  opinion,  from  extreme  Nominalism  to  extreme  Realism. 
The  doctrine  of  indifference  as  it  appears  in  later  writers  certainly 
tends,  as  Prantl  points  out,  towards  Nominalism,  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  up  the  substantiality  of  the  universals.  The  universal  consists 
of  the  non-different  elements  or  attributes  in  the  separate  individuals, 
which  alone  exist  substantially.  If  we  restrict  attention  to  these 
non-different  elements,  the  individual  becomes  for  us  the  specie^ 
the  genus,  &c. ;  everything  depends  on  the  point  of  view  from  which 
we  regard  it.  "  Nihil  omnino  est  praeter  individuum,  sed  et  illud 
aliter  et  aliter  attentum  species  et  genus  et  gencralissimum  est." 
Adclard  of  Bath  (whose  treatise  De  eodem  et  dtverso  must  have  been 
written  between  1105  and  11 17)  was  probably  the  author  or  at  all 
events  the  elaborator  of  this  doctrine,  and  he  sought  by  its  means  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  Plato  and  Aristotle: — "Since that 
which  we  see  is  at  once  genus  and  species  and  individual,  Aristotle 
rishtly  insisted  that  the  universals  do  not  exist  except  in  the  things 
ofsense..  But,  since  those  universals.  so  far  as  they  are  called  genera 
and  species,  cannot  be  perceived  by  any  one  in  their  purity  without 
the  admixture  of  imagmation,  Plato  maintained  that  they  existed 
and  could  be  beheld  beyond  the  things  of  sense,  to  wit,  in  tne  divine 
mind.  Thus  these  men.  although  in  words  they  seem  opposed,  yet 
held  in  reality  the  same  opinion."  Prantl  distinguishes  from  the 
system  of  indifference  the  "  status  "  doctrine  attributed  by  John  of 
Salisbury  to  Walter  of  Mortagne  (d.  1174),  according  to  which  the 
universal  is  essentially  united  to  the  individual,  which  may  be  looked 
upon,  e.g.  as  Plato,  man,  animal,  &c.,  according  to  the  "  status  "  or 
point  01  view  which  we  assume.  But  this  seems  only  a  different 
expression  for  the  same  position,  and  the  same  may  doubtless  be 
said  of  the  theory  which  employed  the  outlandish  word  "  maneries  *' 
(Fr.  maniire)  to  Mgnify  that  genera  and  species  represented  the 
different  ways  in  which  individuals  might  be  regarded.  The  con- 
cesuons  to  Nominalism  which  such  views  embody  make  them  repre- 
sentative of  what  Haurdau  calls  "  the  Peripatetic  section  of  the 
Realistic  school." 

Somewhat  apart  from  current  controversies  stood  the  teaching  of 
the  school  of  Chartres,  humanistically  nourished  on  the  study  of  the 
ancients,  and  important  as  a  revix-al  of  Platonism  in  ^_^  _,  _, 
opposition  tp  the  tormalism  of  the  Aristotelians.  Bernard  ^itr 
o!  Chartres,  at  the  beginning  of  the  I2lh  century,  en-  **««/»«. 
deavoured,  according  to  John  of  Salisbury,  to  reconcile  Plato  and 
Aristotle;  but  his  doctrine  is  almost  wholly  derived  from  the  former 
through  St  Augustine  and  the  commentary  of  Chalcidius.  The 
universatia  in  re  have  little  place  in  his  thoughts,  which  are  directed 
by  preference  to  the  eternal  exemplars  as  they  exist  in  the  super- 
sensible world  of  the  divine  thought.  His  Megacosmus  and  Micro- 
cosmus  are  little  more  than  a  poetic  gloss  upon  the  Timaeus. 
William  of  Conches,  a  pupil  of  Bernard's,  devoting  himself  to  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  questions,  was  of  less  importance  for  the 
specific  logico-mctaphysical  problem.  But  Gilbert  de  la  Porrte, 
according  to  Haurdau,  is  the  most  eminent  logician  of  the  Reatbtic 
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•cKool  in  the  i^th  century  and  the  most  profound  metaphysician  of 
cither  school.  The  views  which  he  expruscd  in  his  commentary  on 
the  pseudo-Boetian  treatise.  De  Trinttate,  are  certainly  much  more 
important  than  the  mediatizing  systems  already  refened  to.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  the  distinction  which  Gilbert 
draws  between  the  mannered  existence  of  genera  and  species  and  of 
substances  proper.  He  distinguishes  between  the  ^tea  est  and  the 
ftto  esL  Genera  and  species  certainly  exist,  but  they  do  not  exist  in 
their  own  right  as  substances.  What  exists  as  a  substance  and  the 
basis  ci  qualities  or  forms  {apud  er/)  may  be  said  substartx  the  forms 
on  the  other  hand  by  which  such  an  individual  subsumce  exists 
qualitatxvciv  {quo  est)  subsistutU,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
substtntt.  lae  mtellect  collects  the  umversal,  which  exists  but  not 
as  a  substance  {est  sed  non  substat),  from  the  particular  tilings  which 
not  merely  are  {sunt)  but  also,  as  subjects  of  accidenta,  have  sub- 
stantial existence  {substatUy.  by  considering  only  their  substantial 
nmilarity  or  conformity.  Tne  universals  are  thus  forms  inherent  in 
things — '  native  fOTms,"  according  to  the  expression  by  which 
Gilbert's  doctrine  is  oondsely  known.  The  individual  consists  of 
an  assemblage  of  such  forms:  and  it  is  individual  because  nowhere 
else  is  exactly  such  an  assemblage  to  be  met  with.  The  form  exists 
concretely  in  the  individual  things  {sensibilis  in  re  sensibili)f  for  in 
sensible  things  form  and  matter  are  always  united.  But  they  may 
be  conceived  abstractly  or  non-sensuously  bv  the  mind  {sed  mente 
ctmcifiitur  insensibiiis)t  and  they  then  refer  themselves  as  a>pws  to 
the  Ideas  their  divine  exemplars.  In  God,  who  is  pure  form  without 
matter,  the  archetypes  of  material  things  exist  as  eternal  immaterial 
forms.  In  this  way  Gilbert  was  at  once  Aristotelian  and  Platonist. 
The  distinctions  made  by  him  above  amount  to  a  formal  criticism 
of  categories,  and  in  the  same  spirit  he  teaches  that  no  one  of  the 
categories  can  be  applied  in  its  literal  sense  to  God  (see  further 
Gilbert  db  la  Pokub}. 

But  the  outstanding  figure  in  the  controvezsies  of  the  first 
half  of  the  Z2th  century  is  Abelard.  There  is  considerable 
di^erence  of  opinion  as  to  his  system,  some,  like  Ritter 
and  Erdmann,  regarding  it  as  a  moderate  form  of 
Realism — a  return  indeed  to  the  position  of  Aristotle — ^while 
others,  like  Cousin,  R^musat,  Haur6au  and  Ueberweg,  consider 
it  to  be  caaentlally  Nominalistic,  only  more  prudently  and  perhaps 
Jess  consistently  expressed  than  was  the  case  with  Roscellinus. 
His  position  is  ordinarily  designated  by  the  name  Conceptualism 
(q.v.)f  though  there  is  very  little  talk  of  concepts  in  Abelajrd's  own 
writings.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  all  events,  that  Abelard. 
himself  intended  to  find  a  compromise.  As  against  Realism  he 
lYiaintain*  consistently  Ru  de  re  non  praedicatwr\  genera  and 
spedes,  therefore,  which  are  predicated  of  the  individual  subject, 
cannot  be  treated  as  things  or  substances.  This  is  manifestly 
true,  however  real  the  facts  may  be  which  are  designated  by  the 
generic  and  specific  names;  and  the  position  is  fully  accepted, 
as  has  been  seen,  by  a  Realist  like  Gilbert,  who  perhaps  adopted 
it  first  from  Abelard.  Abelard  also  perceived  that  Realism,  by 
separating  the  universal  substance  from  the  forms  which  in- 
dividualize it,  makes  the  universal  indifferent  to  these  forms, 
and  leads  directly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  all  beings  in 
one  universal  substance  or  matter — ^a  pantheism  which  might 
take  either  an  Avcrroistic  or  a  Spinozistic  form.  Against  the 
system  of  non-difference  Abelard  has  a  number  of  logical  and 
traditional  arguments  to  bring,  but  it  is  sufficiently  condemned 
by  his  fundamental  doctrine  that  only  the  individual  exists  in 
its  own  right.  For  that  system  stOl  seems  to  recognize  a  generic 
substance  as  the  core  of  the  individual,  whereas,  according  to 
Cousin's  rendering  of  Abelard's  doctrine, "  only  individuals  exist, 
and  in  the  individual  nothing  but  the  individiial."  Holding  fast 
then  on  the  one  hand  to  the  individual  as  the  only  true  substance, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  traditional  definition  of  the  genus  as 
that  which  is  predicated  of  a  number  of  individuals  {quod  praedi- 
caiur  de  plurilnis)^  Abelard  declared  that  this  definition  of  itself 
condemns  the  Realistic  theory;  only  a  name,  not  a  thing,  can 
be  so  predicated — not  the  name,  however,  as  a  fiatus  vocis  or  a 
collection  of  letters,  but  the  name.as  used  in  discourse,  the  name 
$ks  a  sign,  as  having  a  meaning — in  a  word,  not  vox  but  sermo. 
Strmo  est  praedicahUis. 

By  th»e  distinctions  Abelard  hoped  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  extreme  Nominalism,  from  which,  as  a  matter  of  history,  his 
doctrine  has  been  distinguished  under  the  name  of  Conceptualism, 
seeing  that  it  lays  stress  not  on  the  word  as  such  but  on  the 
thought  whidi  the  word  is  intended  to  convey.  Moreover,  Abelard 
evidently  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  distinctions  of  genera 


and  spedes  are  of  arbitrary  or  merely  human  imposition.  His 
favourite  expression  for  the  universal  is  "quod  de  pluribus 
natum  est  praedicari"  (a  translation  of  Aristotle,  De  inter- 
pretatione,  7),  which  would  seem  to  point  to  a  real  or  objective 
counterpart  of  the  products  of  our  thought;  and  the  tradHtional 
definitions  of  Boetius,  whom  he  frequently  quotes,  support  the 
same  view  of  the  concept  as  gathered  bom  a  number  of  individuals 
in  virtue  of  a  real  resemblance.  What  Abelard  combats  is 
the  substantiation  of  these  resembling  qualities,  which  leads  to 
tl^eir  being  regarded  as  identical  in  all  the  separate  individuals, 
and  thus  paves  the  way  for  the  gradual  undermining  of  the 
individual,  the  only  true  and  indivisible  substance.  But  he 
modifies  his  Nominalism  so  as  to  approach,  though  somewhat 
vaguely,  to  the  position  of  Aristotle  himself.  At  the  same  time 
he  has  nothing  to  say  against  the  Platonic  theory  of  universalia 
ante  rem  (see  Ideaush).  Abelard's  discussion  of  the  problem 
(which  it  is  right  to  say  is  on  the  whole  incidental  rather  than 
systematic)  is  thus  marked  by  an  edecticism  which  was  perhaps 
the  source  at  once  of  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  But  his 
brilliant  ability  and  restless  activity  made  him  the  central  figure 
in  the  dialectical  as  in  the  other  discussions  of  his  time.  To  him 
was  indirectly  due,  in  the  main,  that  troubling  of  the  Realistic 
waters  which  resulted  in  so  many  modifications  of  the  original 
thesis;  and  his  own  somewhat  eclectic  ruling  on  the  question 
in  debate  came  to  be  tadtly  accepted  in  the  schools,  as  the 
ardour  of  the  disputants  began  to  abate  after  the  middle  of  the 
century. 

Abelard's  application  of  dialectic  to  theology  betrayed  the 
Nominalistic  basis  of  his  doctrine.  He  zealously  combated  the 
Tritheism  of  Roscellinus,  but  his  own  views  on  the 
Trinity  were  condemned  by  two  councils  (at  Soissons 
in  XX 32  and  at  Sens  in  XX40).  Of  the  alternatives — 
Ahree  Gods  or  una  res — ^which  his  Nominalistic  logic  presented 
to'  RosceUinus,  Roscellinus  had  chosen  the  first;  Abelard 
recoiled  to  the  other  extreme,  reducing  the  three  Persons  to 
three  aspects  or  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being  (Power,  Wisdom 
and  Love).  For  this  he  was  called  to  account  by  Bernard  of 
Clairvauz  (X09X-X153),  the  recognized  guardian  of  orthodoxy 
in  France.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  instinct  of  the  saint  was 
altogether  at  fault.  The  germs  of  Rationalism  were  unquestion- 
ably present  in  several  of  Abdard's  opinions,  and  still  more  so, 
the  traditionalists  must  have  thought,  in  his  general  attitude 
towards  theological  questions.  "  A  doctrine  is  beUeved,"  he  said, 
"  not  because  (jod  has  said  it,  but  because  we  are  convinced  by 
reason  that  it  is  so."  "Doubt  is  the  road  to  inqtiiry,  and  by 
inquiry  we  perceive  the  truth."  The  application  of  dialectic  to 
theology  was  not  new.  Anselm  had  made  an  elaborate  employ- 
ment of  reason  in  the  interest  of  faith,  but  the  spirit  of  pious 
subordination  which  had  marked  the  demonstrations  of  Anselm 
seemed  wanting  in  the  argumentations  of  this  bolder  and  more 
restless  ^irit;  and  the  church,  or  at  least  an  influential  section 
of  it,  took  alarm  at  the  encroachments  of  Rationalism.  Abelard's 
remarkable  compilation  Sic  et  Non  was  not  calculated  to  allay 
their  suspidons.  In  bringing  together  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  the  fathers  on  all  the  chief  points  of  Christian  dogmatics,  it 
may  be  admitted  that  Abelard's  aim  was  simply  to  make  these 
contradictions  the  starting  point  of  an  inquiry  which  should 
determine  in  each  case  the  true  position  and  via  rnedia  of  Christian 
theology.  Only  such  a  determination  could  enable  the  doctrines 
to  be  stmmiarily  presented  as  a  system  of  thought.  The  book 
was  imdoubtedly  the  precursor  of  the  famous  Books  of  Sentences 
of  Abelard's  own  pupU  Peter  Lombard  and  others,  and  of  all  the 
Summae  tkeciogiae  with  which  the  church  was  presently  to 
aboimd.  But  the  antinomies,  as  they  appeared  in  Abelard's 
treatise,  without  their  solutions,  could  not  but  seem  to  insinuate 
a  deep-laid  scepticism  with  regard  to  authority.  And  even  the 
prop(»al  to  apply  the  unaided  reason  to  solve  questions  which  had 
divided  the  fathers  must  have  been  resented  by  the  more  rigid 
churchmen  as  the  rash  intrusion  of  an  over-confident  Rationalism. 

Realism  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  i  ath  century  the  dominant 
doctrine  and  the  doctrine  of  the  church;  the  Nominalists  were 
the  innovators  and  the  especial  reprcscnUtives  of  the  RationalisU'' 
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tendency.  In  order  to  see  the  difference  in  this  respect  between 
the  schools  we  have  only  to  compare  the  peaceful  and  fortunate 
life  of  William  of  Champeaux  (who  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
St  Bernard)  with  the  agitated  and  persecuted  existence  of 
Roscellinus  and,  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  of  Abelard.  But  now 
the  greater  boldness  of  the  dialecticians  awakened  a  spirit  of 
general  distrust  in  the  exercise  of  reason  on  sacred  subjects, 
and  we  find  even  a  Realist  like  Gilbert  de  la  Porrte  arraigned  by 
Bernard  and  his  friends  before  a  general  council  on  a  charge  of 
heresy  (at  Rheims,  1148).  Thoi^  Gilbert  was  acquitted,  the 
fact  of  his  being  brought  to  trial  illustrates  the  growing  spirit 
of  suspicion.  Those  heresy-hunts  show  us  the  worst  side  of  St 
Bernard,  yet  they  are  in  a  way  just  the  obverse  of  his  deep 
mystical  piety.  The  same  attitude  is  maintained  by  the  mystical 
Kvot  school  of  St  Victor.  Hugo  of  St  Victor  (1097-1x41) 
Si  vktor  declares  that  "  the  uncomipted  truth  of  things  cannot 
be  discovered  by  reasoning."  The  perils  of  dialectic  are 
manifold,  especially  in  the  overbold  spirit  it  engenders. 
Nevertheless  Hugo,  by  the  composition  of  his  Summa  sententi- 
arum,  endeavoured  to  give  a  methodical  or  rational  presentation 
of  the  content  of  faith,  and  was  thus  the  first  of  the  so-called 
Summists.  Richard  of  St  Victor,  prior  of  the  monastery  from 
ii62toii73,is  still  more  absorbed  in  mystidsm,  and  his  successor 
Walter  loses  his  temper  altogether  in  abuse  of  the  dialecticians 
and  the  Summists  alike.  The  Summists  have  as  much  to  say 
against  the  existence  of  God  as  for  it,  and  the  dialecticians, 
having  gone  to  school  to  the  pagans,  have  forgotten  over  Aristotle 
the  way  of  salvation.  Abelard,  Peter  Lombard,  Gilbert  de  la 
Porr£e  and  Peter  of  Poitiers  he  calls  the  "  four  labyrinths  of 
France." 

This  anger  and  contempt  may  have  been  partly  justified  by 
the  discreditable  state  into  which  the  study  of  logic  had  fallen. 
The  speculative  impulse  was  exhausted  which  marks 
the  end  of  the  i  ith  and  the  first  half  of  the  i  ath  century 
— a  period  more  original  and  more  interesting  in  many 
ways  than  the  great  age  of  Scholasticism  in  the  13th  century. 
By  the  middle  of  the  century,  logical  studies  had  lost  to  a  great 
extent  their  real  interest  and  application,  and  had  degenerated 
into  trivial  displays  of  ingenuity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Summists^  occupied  themselves  merely  in  the  systematizing 
of  authorities.  The  mystics  held  aloof  from  both,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  the  practical  work  of  preaching  and  edification. 
The  intellect  of  the  age  thus  no  longer  exhibited  itself  as  a  unity. 
And  it  is  significant  of  this  that  the  ablest  and  most  cultured 
representative  of  the  second  half  of  the  century  was  rather  an 
a#  historian  of  opinion  than  himself  a  phflosopher  or  a 
SaiiBbmy.  theologian.  John  of  Salisbury  (Johannes  Sarisberiensis) 
was  educated  in  France  in  the  years  1136-1148.  The 
autobiographical  account  of  these  yeara  contained  in  his  Meia- 
logicus  is  of  the  utmost  value  as  a  picture  of  the  schools  of  the 
time;  it  is  also  one  of  the  historian's  chief  sources  as  a  record  of 
the  many-coloured  logical  views  of  the  period.  John  recoiled  from 
the  idle  casuistry  which  occupied  his  own  logical  contemporaries; 
and,  mindful  probably  of  their  aimless  ingenuity,  he  adds  the 
caution  that  dialectic,  valuable  and  necessary  as  it  is,  is  "  like 
the  sword  of  Hercules  in  a  pigmy's  hand  "  unless  there  be  added 
to  it  the  accoutrement  of  the  other  sciences.  Catholic  in  spirit 
rather  than  dogmatic,  John  ranks  himself  at  times  among  the 
Academics,  "  since,  in  those  things  about  which  a  wise  man  may 
doubt,  I  depart  not  from  their  footsteps."  It  is  not  fitting  to 
subtilize  overmuch,  and  in  the  end  John  of  Salisbury's  solution  is 
the  practical  one,  his  charitable  spirit  pointing  him  in  particular 
to  that  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

^  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Robert  Pulleyn  (d.  1150), 
Peter  Lombard  (d.  1 164),  called  the  MagisUr  senteniiarum,  whose 
work  became  the  text-book  of  the  schools,  and  remained  so  for 
centuries.  Hundreds  of  commentaries  were  written  upon  it.  Peter 
of  Poitiers,  the  pupil  of  Peter  the  Lombard,  flourisihca  about  1160- 
1170.  Other  names  are  Robert  of  Melun.  Hugo  of  Amiens,  Stephen 
Langton  and  William  of  Auxcrre.  More  important  is  Alain  de  Lillc 
(Alanus  de  Insulis),  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1203.  His  De 
arte  seu  de  articulis  calholicae  fidei  is  a  SHmma  of  Christian  theology, 
but  with  a  greater  infusion  than  usual  of  philosophical  reasoning. 
Alanue  was  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Liber  de  causis. 
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The  first  period  of  Scholasticism  being  thus  at  an  end,  there  is  an 
interval  of  nearly  half  a  century  without  anv  noteworthy  philosophical 

g reductions.  The  cause  of  the  new  development  of 
cholasticism  in  the  13th  century  was  the  acquisition  for 
the  first  time  of  the  complete  worka  of  Anstotle  (see 
Classics  and  Arabian  Philosophy).  The  doctrines  and 
the  works  of  Aristotle  had  been  transmitted  by  the 
Nestorians  to  the  Arabs,  and  among  those  kept  alive  by  a 
succession  of  philosophers,  first  in  the  East  and  afterwards 
in  the  West.  The  chief  of  these,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  influence 
which  they  exerted  on  medie\'al  philosophy,  were  Avicenna,  Avcnn- 
pace  and  Averroes.  The  unification  by  the  last-mentioned  of 
Aristotle's  active  intellect  in  all  men,  and  his  consequent  denial  of 
individual  immortality  are  well  known.  The  universal  human  in- 
tellect is  made  by  him  to  proceed  from  the  divine  by  a  scries  of  Nco- 
ptatonic  emanations.  In  the  course  of  the  12th  century  the  writings 
of  these  men  were  introduced  into  France  by  the  Jews  of  Andalu«ia,, 
of  Marseilles  and  Montpellier.  "  These  writings  contained,"  says 
Haur£au,  "  the  text  of  the  Ortanon,  the  Physics,  the  Metaphysics, 
the  Ethics,  the  De  anima,  the  Parva  naturalia  and  a  large  number  of 
other  treatises  of  Aristotle,  accompanied  by  continuous  commentaries. 
There  arrived  besides  by  the  same  channel  the  glosses  of  Theophrastus, 
of  Simplicius,  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  of  Philoponus,  annotated 
in  the  same  sense  by  the  same  hands.  This  was  the  rich  but  daneer- 
ous  present  made  by  the  Mussulman  school  to  the  Christian  "  (i.  382). 
To  these  must  tx:  added  the  Neoplatonicallv  inspired  Pons  Vitae  of 
the  Jewish  philosopher  and  poet  Ion  Gabiroi  {q.v.),  or  Aviccbron. 

By  special  command  of  Raimund,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  chief 
of  these  works  were  translated  from  the  Arabic  through  the  Castilian 
into  Latin  by  the  archdeacon  Dominicus  Gonzalvi  with  the  aid  of 
Johannes  Avendeath  (■>ben  David),  a  converted  Jew,  about  1150. 
About  the  same  time,  or  not  long  after,  the  Liber  de  causis  became 
known — a  work  destined  to  have  a  powerful  influence  on  Schobstic 
thought,  espedally  in  the  period  immediately  succeeding.  Ac- 
cepts at  first  as  Aristotle's,  and  actually  printed  in  the  first  Latin 
editions  of  his  works,  the  book  is  in  reality  an  Arabian  compilation  of 
Neoplatonic  theses.  Of  a  similar  character  was  the  pscudo-.\ris- 
totelian  Theologia  which  was  in  circulation  at  least  as  early  as  1200. 

The  first  effects  of  this  inunense  acquisition  of  new  material 
were  markedly  unsettling  on  the  doctrinal  orthodoxy  of  the 
time.  The  apocryphal  Neoplatonic  treatises  and  the  f^^ 
views  of  the  Arabian  commentatora  obscured  for  the  wfhtta  •/ 
first  students  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  the  <*• ' 
X3th  century  opens  with  quite  a  crop  of  mystical' 
heresies.  The  mystical  pantheism  taught  at  Paris  by  Amahich 
of  Bena  (d.  1207;  sec  Amauuc  and  Mysticism),  though  based 
by  him  upon  a  revival  of  Scotus  Erigena,  was  doubtless  connected 
in  its  origin  with  the  Neoplatonic  treatises  which  now  become 
current.  The  immanence  of  God  in  all  things  and  His  incarnation 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  in  themselves  appear  to  have  been  the  chief 
doctrines  of  the  Amalricans.  They  are  reported  to  have  said, 
"  Omnia  unum,  quia  quicquid  est  est  Dcus."  About  the  same 
time  David  of  Dinant,  in  a  book  Dc  tomis  (rendered  by  Albertus 
De  divisionibus),  taught  the  identity  of  God  with  matter  (or  the 
indivisible  principle  of  bodies)  and  nous  (or  the  indivisible 
principle  of  intelligences) — an  extreme  Realism  culminating  in 
a  materialistic  pantheism.  If  tjicy  were  diverse,  he  argued,  there 
must  exist  above  them  some  higher  or  common  element  or  being, 
in  which  case  this  would  be  God,  nous,  or  the  original  matter. 
The  spread  of  the  Amalrican  doctrine  led  to  fierce  persecutions, 
and  the  provincial  council  which  met  at  Paris  in  1209  expressly 
decreed  "  that  neither  the  books  of  Aristotle  on  natural  philo- 
sophy, nor  commentaries  on  the  same,  should  be  read,  whether 
publicly  or  privately,  at  Paris."  In  1215  this  prohibition  is 
renewed  in  the  statutes  of  the  university  of  Paris,  as  sanctioned  by 
the  papal  legate.  Permission  was  given  to  lecture  on  the  logical 
books,  both  those  which  had  been  known  all  along  and  those 
introduced  since  1x28,  but  the  veto  upon  the  Physics  is  extended 
to  the  Metaphysics  and  the  summaries  of  the  Arabian  com- 
mentators. By  1 23 1,  however,  the  fears  of  the  church  were 
beginning  to  be  allayed.  A  bull  of  Gregory  IX.  in  that  year 
makes  no  mention  of  any  Aristotelian  works  except  the  Physics, 
Finally,  in  1254,  we  find  the  university  officially  prescribing  how 
many  hours  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  Mela' 
physics  and  the  princi|xil  physical  treatises  of  Aristotle.  These 
dates  enable  us  to  measure  accurately  the  stages  by  which  the 
church  accommodated  itself  to,  and  as  it  were  took  possession 
of,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Growing  knowledge  of  Aristotle's 
works  and  the  multiplication  of  translations  enabled  students  to 
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distinguish  the  genuine  Aristotle  from  the  questionable  accom- 
paniments with  which  he  had  made  his  first  appearance  in  Western 
Europe.  Fresh  translations  of  Aristotle  and  Avcrroes  had  already 
been  made  from  the  Arabic  (Ilcptrd  fi^loropUu  from  the  Hebrew) 
by  Michael  Scot,  and  Hermannus  Alamannus,  at  the  instance  of 
the  emperor  Frederick  II.;  so  that  the  whole  body  of  Aristotle's 
works  was  at  hand  in  Latin  translations  from  about  laxo  to  xaas. 
Soon  afterwards  efforts  began  to  be  made  to  secure  more  literal 
translations  direct  from  the  Greek.  Robert  Grosseteste  (d. 
1253)  was  one  of  the  first  to  stir  in  this  matter,  and  he  was 
followed  by  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Half  a 
century  thus  sufficed  to  remove  the  ban  of  the  church,  and  soon 
Aristotle  was  recognized  on  all  hands  as  "  the  philosopher  " 
par  excellence^  the  master  of  those  that  know.  It  even  became 
customary  to  draw  a  parallel  between  him  as  the  praecursor 
Ckristi  in  naturalibus  and  John  the  Baptist,  the  praecursor 
Christi  in  gratuitis. 

This  unquestioned  supremacy  was  not  jrielded,  however,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  period.  The  earlier  doctors  who  avail 
themselves  of  Aristotle's  works,  while  bowing  to  his  authority 
implicitly  in  matters  of  logic,  are  generally  found  defending  a 
Christianized  Platonism  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Metaphysics, 

So  it  is  with  Alexander  of  Hales  (d.  1245),  the  first  Scholastic  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  Aristotelian  works  and  the 
Arabian  commentaries  upon  them.  He  was  more  of  a 
theologian  than  a  philosopher;  and  in  his  chief  work, 
Summa  universal  theologiaet  he  simply  employs  his  in- 
creased philosophical  knowledge  in  the  demonstration  of  theological 
doctrines.  So  great,  however,  did  his  achievement  seem  that  he  was 
honoured  with  the  titles  of  Doctor  irrefragabilis  and  Theologorum 
monarcka.  Alexander  of  Hales  belonged  to  the  Franciscan  order, 
and  it  is  worth  remarkinz  that  it  was  the  mendicant  orders 
which  now  came  forward  as  the  protagonists  of  Christian 
learning  and  faith  and,  as  it  were,  reconquered  Aristotle 
for  the  church.  During  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century, 
when  the  university  o^  Paris  was  plunged  in  angry  feuds  with  the 
municipality,  feuds  whrdi  even  led  at  one  time  (1229)  to  the  flight  of 
the  students  in  a  body,  the  friars  established  teachers  in  their  con- 
vents in  Paris.  After  the  university  had  settled  its  quarrels  these 
continued  to  teach,  and  soon  became  formidable  rivals  of  the  secular 
lecturers.  After  a  severe  struggle  for  academical  recognition  they 
were  finallv  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  university  by  a  bull 
of  Alexander  IV.  in  125^.  The  Franciscans  took  the  lead  in  this 
intellectual  movement  with  Alexander  of  Hales  and  Bonaventura, 
but  the  Dominicans  were  soon  able  to  boast  of  two  greater  names  in 
Albot  the  Great  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Still  later  Duns  Scotus  and 
Occam  were  both  Franciscans.  Alexander  of  Hales  was  succeeded 
..  .  in  his  chair  of  instruction  by  his  pupil  John  of  Rochelle, 
y*T  J  who  died  in  1271  but  taught  only  till  1253.  His  treatise 
De  anima,  on  which  Haurcau  lays  particular  stress,  is 
interesting  as  showing  the  greater  scope  now  given  to  psychological 
discussions.  This  was  a  natural  result  of  acquamtance  with 
Aristotle's  De  anima  and  the  numerous  Greek  and  Arabian  com- 
mentaries upon  it,  and  it  is  observable  in  most  of  the  writers  that 
has'e  still  to  be  mentioned.  Even  the  nature  of  the  universals  is  no 
longer  discussed  from  a  purely  logical  or  metaphysical  point  of  view, 
but  becomes  connected  with  psychological  questions.  And,  on  the 
whole,  the  widening  of  intellectual  interests  is  the  chief  feature  by 
which  the  second  period  of  Scholasticism  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  first.  In  some  respects  there  is  more  freshness  and  interest  in 
,  the  speculations  which  burst  forth  so  ardently  in  the  end  of 
'*"*'■'  the  I  ith  and  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century.  Albert  and 
Aquinas  no  doubt  stood  on  a  higher  level  than  Anselm 
and  Abelard,  not  merely  by  their  wider  range  of  knowledge 
but  also  by  the  intellectual  massiveness  of  their  achicve- 
^  ments;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  earlier 
writers  did  not  possess  a  greater  force  of  originality  and  a  keener 
talent.  Originality  was  at  no  time  the  strong  point  of  the  middle 
ages,  but  in  the  later  period  it  was  almost  of  necessity  buried  under 
the  mass  of  material  suddenly  thrust  upon  the  age,  to  be  assimilated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  this  new  material  is  everywhere 
evident  in  the  wider  range  of  questions  which  arc  discussed  by  the 
doctors  of  the  period.  Interest  is  no  longer  to  the  same  extent  con- 
centrated on  the  one  question  of  the  universals.  Other  questions, 
says  Haureau,  are  "  placed  on  the  order  of  the  day-ythe  question 
of  the  elements  of  substance,  that  of  the  principle  of  individuation, 
that  of  the  origin  of  the  ideas,  of  the  manner  of  their  existence  in  the 
human  understanding  and  in  the  divine  thought,  as  well  as  various 
others  of  equal  interest  "  (i.  420).  Some  of  these,  it  may  be  said,  are 
simply  the  old  Scholastic  problem  in  a  different  garb;  but  the  ex- 
tended horizon  of  which  Haurfou  speaks  is  amply  proved  by  mere 
reference  to  the  treatises  of  Albert  and  St  Thomas.  They  there 
seek  to  reproduce  for  their  own  time  all  the  departments  of  the 
Aristotelian  system. 
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John  of  Rochelle  was  succeeded  in  1253  by  John  Fidanza.  better 
known  as  Bonaventura  iq.v.).  who  also  had  been  a  pupil  of  Alexander 
of  Hales.  But  the  fame  of  "  the  Seraphic  Doctor  "  is  ^^^ 
connected  more  closely  with  the  history  of  mysticism  (see  ...i^n. 
MvsTicisii}  than  with  the  main  stream  of  Scholastic  "»*• 
thought.  Like  his  master,  he  defended  Plato-— or  what  h'e  considered 
to  be  the  Platonic  theory — against  the  attacks  of  Aristotle.  Thus 
he  defended  the  UHr9ersalia  ante  rem  as  exemplars  existent  in  the 
divine  intelligence,  and  censured  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  eternity 
of  the  world.   Among  the  eariier  teachers  and  writers  of  this  century 

we  have  also  to  name  William  of  Auvergne  (d.  124^),  „,„„, ^ 

whose  treatises  De  universo  and  De  anima  make  extensive  A^^^g^^^, 
use  of  Aristotle  and  the  Arabians,  but  display  a  similar  ^^^^^ 
Platonic  leaning.    The  existence  of  intellections  in  our  minds  is,  he 
maintains,  a  sumcient  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  an  intelligible 
world,  just  as  the  ideas  of  sense  are  sufficient  evidence  of  a  sensible 
worid.    This  archetypal  worid  is  the  Son  of  God  and  true  God. 
Robert  Grosseteste,  important  in  the  sphere  of  ecdcsi-       atnaa§m 
astical  politics,  has  been  already  mentioned  as  active  in       to^^ 
procuring  translations  of  Aristotle  from  the  Greek.    He 
also  wrote  commentaries  on  logical  and  physical  works  of  Aristotle. 
Michael  Scot,  the  renowned  wizard  of  popular  tradition,       Mktmtl 
earned  his  reputation  by  numerous  works  on  astrology      g^^ 
and    alchemy.      His   connexion    with    philosophy   was 
chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  a  translator.    N^ncent  of  Beauvais  (d. 
1264)  was  the  author  of  an  encyclopaedic  .work  called   ytrnmrt  vt 
.Speculum  majus,  in  which,  without  much  independent  g^g^ygig, 
ability,    he    collected    the    opinions    of    ancient    and  ^ 
medieval   writers  on  the  most  diverse  points,  transcribing  the 
fragments  of  their  works  which  he  deemed  most  interesting. 

Albertus  Magnus  introduces  us  at  once  to  the  great  age  of 
Scholasticism  (1193-1280).  The  limits  of  his  long  life  include 
that  of  his  Still  greater  pupil,  Thomas  Aquinas  (1227-  ^^^^^ 
1274).  For  this  reason  and  because  the  system  of  xqutaae* 
Thomas  is  simply  that  of  Albert  rounded  to  a  greater 
completeness  and  elaborated  in  parts  by  the  subtle  intellect 
of  the  younger  man,  it  will  be  convenient  not  to  separate  the 
views  of  master  and  scholar,  except  where  their  differences 
make  it  necessary.  Albert  was  "  the  first  Scholastic  who  repro- 
duced the  whole  philosophy  of  Aristotle  in  systematic  order  with 
constant  reference  to  the  Arabic  commentators,  and  who  re- 
modelled it  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ecclesiastical  dogma  " 
(Ueberweg,  i.  436).  On  this  account  he  was  called  '*  the  Universal 
Doctor."  But  in  Albert  it  may  be  said  that  the  matter  was  still 
too  new  and  too  multifarious  to  be  thoroughly  mastered.  In 
St  Thomas  this  is  no  longer  so.  The  pupil,  entering  into  his 
master's  labours,  was  able  from  the  first  to  take  a  more  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  whole  field;  and  in  addition  he  was 
doubtless  endowed  with  an  intellect  which  was  finer,  though  it 
might  not  be  more  powerful,  than  his  master's. 

The  monotheistic  influence  of  Aristotle  and  his  Arabian 
commentators  shows  itself  in  Albert  and  Aquinas,  at  the  outset, 
in  the  definitive  fashion  in  which  the  "  mysteries  "  ««yj^ 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  are  henceforth  terf^s" 
detached  from  the  sphere  of  rational  or  phflosophical  oxciadtd 
theology.  So  long  as  the  NcopUtonic  influence  remained  *^^JJ£f'* 
strong,  attempts  were  still  made  to  demonstrate  the  •■^^^' 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  chiefly  in  a  mystical  sense  as  in  Erigena, 
but  also  by  orthodox  churchmen  like  Anselm.  Orthodoxy, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  has  since  generally  adopted 
Thomas's  distinction.  The  existence  of  God  is  maintained  by 
Albert  and  Aquinas  to  be  domonstrable  by  reason ;  but  here  again 
they  reject  the  ontological  argument  of  Anselm,  and  restrict 
themselves  to  the  a  posteriori  proof,  rising  after  the  manner  of 
Aristotle  from  that  which  is  prior  for  us  to  that  which  is  prior 
by  nature  or  in  itself.  God  is  not  fully  comprehensible  by  us, 
says  Albert,  because  the  finite  is  not  able  to  grasp  the  infinite, 
yet  he  is  not  altogether  beyond  our  knowledge;  our  intellects 
are  touched  by  a  ray  of  his  light,  and  through  this  contact  we  are 
brought  into  communion  with  him.  God,  as  the  only  self- 
subsistent  and  necessary  being,  is  the  creator  of  all  things.  Here 
the  Scholastic  philosophy  comes  into  conflict  with  Aristotle's 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world.  Albert  and.  Aqtiinas  alike 
maintain  the  beginning  of  the  world  in  time;  time  itself  only 
exists  since  the  moment  of  this  miraculous  creation.  But 
Aquinas,  though  he  holds  the  fact  of  creation  to  be  rationally 
demonstrable,  regards  the  begmning  of  the  world  in  time  as  oaly 
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The  Frandacan  order,  on  the  other  hand,  early  ahowed 

One  o(  Ihe  first  of  these  was  the  KifreluiiioTiuni  ns  corrccUriiim 
/raltii  Tkomat,  published  in  1185  by  William  Lamnrre,  in  which 
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him,  susceptible  of  philosophical  proof,  including  in  this  class 
the  crestion  of  ihe  world  out  of  nothing,  the  immortality  of  the 
humaa  loul,  »nd  even  the  eiislence  of  an  almighty  divine 
cause  of  the  universe  (though  headmits  the  possibility  of  pn^vins 
an  ultimate  cause  superior  to  sU  else).    His  destructive  crilicism 
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will  Is,  equally  with  the 
ct  to  a  rationa]  determinalion;  Gt^  commands 
because  it  b  good.  Scotus,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  doctrine  of  the  will,  declared  the  good  10  be 
lilrary  imposition.  Il  is  good  because  God  wOled 
10  other  reason;  had  He  commanded  precisely 
llie  oppo^le  course  of  conduct,  that  course  would  have  been 
right  by  the  mere  faci  ol  His  commanding  it.  Far  removed 
from  actuality  as  such  speculations  regarding  the  priority  of 
inteUed  or  wiU  in  (he  Divine  Being  may  seem  to  be,  Ihe  side 
taken  is  yet  a  sure  inder  of  Ihe  general  tendency  of  a  philosophy. 
Aquinas  is  on  the  side  ol  rationalism,  Scotus  on  the  side  of 
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union  with  the  body.  But  the  matter  of  spiritual  beings  is  widely 
diflferent  from  the  matter  of  corporeal  things.  In  his  treatment  of 
the  conception  of  matter.  Duns  shows  that  he  inclined  much  more 
to  the  Realism  which  makes  for  pantheism  than  was  the  case  with 
tbe  Aristotelianism  of  Thomas.  A  perfectly  formless  matter  (materia 
prima)  was  regarded  by  him  as'the  universal  substratum  and  common 
element  of  all  finite  existences.  He  expressly  intimates  in  this 
connexion  his  acceptance  of  Avicebron!s  position. 

In  tbe  end  of  the  13th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  X4th 
the  Thomlsts  and  Scotists  divided  the  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical world  between^them.  Among  the  Thomista 
may  be  named  John  of  Paris,  Aegidius  of  Lessines 
(wrote  in  1278),  Bernard  of  Trilia  (1240-1292)  and 
Peter  of  Auvergne.  More  important  was  Aegidius 
of  Colonna  (1247-1316),  general  of  the  Augustinian  order, 
sumamed  Doctor  Fundalissimus  or  Fundamentarius.  Hervaeus 
Natalis  (d.  1323)  and  Thomas  Bradwardine  (d.  1349)  were 
determined  opponents  of  Scotisro.  Siger  of  Brabant  and 
Gottfried  of  Fontaines,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
taught  Thomism  at  the  Sorbonne;  and  through  Humbert, 
abbot  of  Prulli,  the  doctrine  won  admission  to  the  Cistercian 
order.  Among  the  disciples  of  Duns  Scotus  are  mentioned 
John  of  Bassolis,  Francis  of  Mayrone  (?.«.),  Antonius  Andreae 
(d.  c.  1320),  John  Dumbleton  and  Walter  Burleigh  (Burley) 
(b.  1275)  of  Oxford,  NicoJaus  (q.v.)  of  Lyra,  Peter  of  Aquila 
and  others.  Henry  Goethals  or  Henry  of  Ghent  (Henricus 
Gandavensis,  121 7-1 293),  surnamed  Doctor  solennist  occupied  on 
the  whole  an  independent  and  pre-Thomist  position,  leaning  to  an 
Augustinian  Platonism  (see  Henry  ot  Ghent).  Gerard  of 
Bologna  (d.  13 17)  and  Raoul  of  Brittany  are  rather  to  be 
ranked  with  the  Thomists.  So  also  is  Petrus  Hispanus  (Pope 
John  XXI.),  who  is  chiefly  important,  however,  as  the  author 
of  the  much-used  manual  Summulae  logicalest  in  which  the 
logic  of  the  schools  was  expanded  by  the  incorporation  of  fresh 
matter  of  a  semi-grammatical  character.  Petrus  Hispanus  had 
predecessors,  however,  in  William  o(  Shyreswood  (died  1 249  as 
chancellor  of  Lincoln)  and  Lambert  of  Auxerre,  and  it  has  been 
hotly  disputed  whether  the  whole  of  the  additions  are  not 
originally  due  to  the  Byzantine  Synopsis  of  Psellus.  By  far 
the  greatest  disciple  of  Aquinas  is  Dante  Alighieri,  in  whose 
Divina  Commcdia  the  theology  and  philosophy  of  the  middle 
ages,  as  fixed  by  Saint  Thomas,  have  received  the  immortality 
which  poetry  alone  can  bestow.  Two  names  stand  apart 
from  the  others  of  the  century — Raimon  Lull  (i 234-131 5)  and 
Roger  Bacon  (i  214-1 294).  The  Ars  magna  of  the  former 
professed  by  means  of  a  species  of  logical  machine  to  give  a 
rigid  demonstration  of  all  the  fundamental  Christian  doctrines, 
and  was  intended  by  its  author  as  an  unfailing  instrument 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens  and  heathen.  Roger  Bacon 
was  rather  a  pioneer  of  modern  science  than  a  Scholastic,  and 
persecution  and  imprisonment  were  the  penalty  of  his  opposition 
to  the  spirit  of  his  time. 

The  last  stage  of  Scholasticism  preceding  its  dissolution  is 
marked  by  the  revival  of  Nominalism  in  a  militant  form.  This 
doctrine  is  already  to  be  found  in  Petrus  Aureolus  (q.v.),  a  Fran- 
ciscan trained  in  the  Scotist  doctrine,  and  in  William  Durand 
of  St  Pourgain  (d.  1332),  a  Dominican  who  passed  over  from 
Thomism  to  his  later  position.  But  the  name  with  which  the 
Nominalism  of  the  14th  century  is  historically  associated  is 
that  of  the  "  Invincible  Doctor,"  William  of  Occam 
(q.v.),  who,  as  the  author  of  a  doctrine  which  came 
to  be  almost  universally  accepted,  received  from  his 
foDoweis  the  title  Venerabilis  inceptor.  The  hypostalizing  of 
abstractions  is  the  error  against  which  Occam  is  continually 
fighting.  The  Realists,  he  considers,  have  greatly  sinned  against 
this  maxim  in  their  theory  of  a  real  universal  or  common  element 
in  all  the  individuals  of  a  class.  From  one  abstraction  they  are 
led  to  another,  to  solve  the  difficulties  which  are  created  by  the 
realization  of  the  first.  Thus  the  great  problem  for  the  Raalists 
is  how  to  derive  the  individual  from  the  universal.  But  the 
whole  inquiry  moves  in  a  world  of  unrealities.  Everything 
that  exists,  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence,  is  individual 
{QuaHibet  res,  eo  ipso  quod  est,  est  haec  res).  It  it  absurd,  therefore, 


to  seek  for  a  cause  of  the  mdividuality  of  tbe  thing  other  than 
the  cause  of  the  thing  itself.  The  individual  is  the  only  reality, 
whether  the  quastion  be  of  an  individual  thing  in  the  external 
world  or  an  individual  state  in  the  world  of  mind.  It  is  not  the 
individual  which  needs  explanation  but  the  universal.  Occam 
reproaches  the  "modem  Platonists"  for  pervertmg  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  by  these  speculations,  and  claims  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  for  his  own  Nomlnalistlc  doctrine.  The 
universal  is  not  anything  really  existing;  it  is  a  terminus  or  pre- 
dicable  (whence  the  followers  of  Occam  were  at  first  called 
Terminists).  It  is  no  more  than  a  "  mental  concept  signifying 
univocally  several  singulars."  It  is  a  natural  sign  representing 
these  singtilars,  but  it  has  no  reality  beyond  that  of  the  mentd 
act  by  which  it  is  produced  and  that  of  the  singulars  of  which 
it  is  predicated.  As  regards  the  existence  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
of  the  universal  in  mente,  Occam  indicates  his  preference,  on  the 
ground  of  simplicity,  for  the  view,  which  identifies  the  concept 
with  the  actus  inteUigendif  rather  than  for  that  which  treats 
ideas  as  distinct  entities  within  the  mind.  And  in  a  similar 
spirit  he  explains  the  unioersalia  ante  rem  as  being,  not  substantial 
existences  in  God,  but  simply  God's  knowledge  of  things — a 
knowledge  which  is  not  of  universals  but  of  singulars,  since  these 
alone  exist  realiter.  Such  a  doctrine,  in  the  stress  it  lays  upon 
the  singular,  the  object  of  immediate  perception,  is  evidently 
inspired  by  a  spirit  differing  widely  even  from  the  moderate 
Realism  of  Thomas.  It  is  a  spirit  which  distrusts  abstractions, 
which  makes  for  direct  observation,  for  inductive  research.  Occam, 
who  is  still  a  Scholastic,  gives  us  the  Scholastic  justification  of 
the  spirit  which  had  already  taken  hold  upon  Roger  Bacon, 
and  which  was  to  enter  upon  its  rights  in  the  15th  and  i6th 
centuries.  Moreover,  there  is  no  den3nng  that  the  new  Nominal- 
ism not  only  represents  the  love  of  reality  and  the  spirit  of 
induction,  but  also  contains  in  itself  the  germs  of  that  empiridsm 
and  sensualism  so  frequentlyassociated  with  the  former  tendencies. 
Aquinas  had  regarded  the  knowledge  of  the  universal  as  an 
intellectual  activity  which  might  even  be  advanced  in  proof 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Occam,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  in  the  spirit  of  Hobbes  that  the  act  of  abstraction 
does  not  presuppose  any  activity  of  the  understanding  or  will, 
but  is  a  spontaneous  secondary  process  by  which  the  first  act 
(perception)  or  the  state  it  leaves  behind  {habitus  derelictus  ex 
primo  ac/tt  aHobbes's  "  decaying  sense  ")  is  naturally  followed, 
as  soon  as  two  or  more  similar  representations  are  present. 

In  another  way  also  Occam  heralds  the'dissolution  of  Scholasticism. 
The  union  of  philosophy  and  theology  is  the  mark  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  in  Occam  their  severance  is  complete.  A  pupil  of  _. 
Scotus,  he  carried  hb  master's  criticism  farther,  and  rwLjhM 
denied  that  any  theological  doctrines  were  rationally  iw^ 
demonstrable.  £ven  the  existence  and  unity  of  God  were  ^^ 
to  be  accepted  as  articles  of  faith.  The  CentUogium  theologicum 
has  often  been  cited  as  an  example  of  thoroughgoing  scepticism  under 
a  mask  of  solemn  irony.  But  if  that  were  so,  it  would  still  remain 
doubtful,  as  Erdmann  remarks,  whether  the  irony  is  directed  against 
the  church  or  against  reason.  The  most  interesting  example  oif  this 
method  is  seen  in  the  Tractatus  de  sacramento  altaris  where  Occam 
accepts  the  doctrine  of  Real  Presence  as  a  matter  of  Faith,  and  sets 
forth  a  rational  theory  of  the  Eucharist  (afterwards  adopted  by 
Luther)  known  as  "  Consubstantiation."  On  the  whole,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  Occam's  honest  adhesion  to  each  of  the  two  guides 
whose  contrariety  he  laboured  to  display.  None  the  less  is  the 
position  in  itself  an  untenable  one  and  the  parent  of  scepticism.  The 
principle  of  the  twofold  nature  of  truth  >  thus  embodied  in  Occam's 
system  was  unquestionably  adopted  by  many  merely  to  cloak  their 
theological  unbelief;  and  it  is  significant  of  the  internal  dissolution 
of  Scholasticism.  Occam  denied'  the  title  of  a  science  to  theology, 
emphasizing,  like  Scotus,  its  practical  character.  He  also  followed 
his  master  in  laying  stress  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  God  as  the  founda- 
tion of  morality. 

Nominalism  was  at  first  met  by  the  opposition  of  the  church 
and  the  constituted  authorities.  In  1339  Occam's  treatises 
were  put  under  a-  ban  by  the  university  of  Paris,  and  in  the 
following  year  Nominalism  was  solemnly  condemned.  Never- 
theless the  new  doctrine  spread  on  all  hands.    Dominicans  like 

*  This  principle  appeared  occasionally  at  an  earlier  date,  for  ex- 
ample in  Simon  of  Tournay  about  1 200.  1 1  was  expressly  censured  by 
Pope  John  XXI.  in  1276.  But  only  in  the  period  following  Occam 
did  it  become  a  current  doctrine. 
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Armand  de  Beauvoir  (d.  X334)  and  Gregory  of  Rimini  accq>ted 
it.  It  was  taught  in  Paris  by  Albert  of  Saxony  (about  1350- 
1360)  and  Marsilius of  Inghen  (about  1364-1377,  after> 
%nAurf'  wards  at  Heidelberg) ,  as  well  as  by  Johannes  Buridanus, 
ff„^  '  rector  of  the  university  as  early  as  1327.  We  find,  how- 
ever, as  late  as  1473  the  attempt  made  to  bind  all 
teachers  in  the  university  of  Paris  by  oath  to  teach  the  doctrines 
of  Realism;  but  this  expiring  efifort  was  naturally  ineffectual, 
and  from  1481  onward  even  the  show  of  obedience  was  no  longer 
exacted.  Pierre  d'Ailly  (1350-1425)  and  John  Gerson  (Jean 
Charlier  de  Gerson,  1363-1429),  both  chancellors  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  the  former  a  cardinal  of  the  church,  are  the  chief 
figures  among  the  later  Nominalists.  Both  of  them,  however, 
besides  their  philosophical  writings,  are  the  authors  of  works  of 
religious  edification  and  mystical  piety.  They  thus  combine 
temporarily  in  their  own  persons  what  was  no  longer  combined 
in  the  spirit  of  the  time,  or  rather  they  satisfy  by  turns  the  claims 
of  reason  and  faith.  Both  are  agreed  in  placing  repentance 
and  faith  far  above  philosophical  knowledge.  They  belong  indeed 
(Gerson  in  particular)  to  the  history  of  mysticism  rather  than  of 
Scholasticism,  and  the  same  mSy  be  said  of  another  cardinal, 
Nicolaus  of  Cusa  (1401-1464),  who  is  sometimes  reckoned  among' 
the  last  of  the  SchoUstics,  but  who  has  more  affinity  with 
n9*'lMai  £rigena  than  with  any  intervening  teacher.  The 
uttb9  title  "  last  of  the  Scholastics  "  is  commonly  given  to 
Scboi-  Gabriel  Biel  {q.v.),  the  summarizer  of  Occam's  doctrine. 
•***■•""  The  title  is  not  actually  correct,  and  might  be  more 
fitly  borne  by  Francisco  Suarez  {q.v.)^  who  died  in  16x7.  But 
after  the  beginning  of  the  X5th  century  Scholasticism  was  divorced 
from  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  it  is  useless  to  follow  its  history 
further.  As  has  been  indicated  in  the  introductory  remarks,  the 
end  came  both  from  within  and  from  without.  The  harmony 
of  reason  and  faith  had  given  place  to  the  doctrine  of  the  dual 
nature  of  truth.  While  this  sceptical  thesis  was  embraced  by 
philosophers  who  had  lost  their  interest  in  religion,  the  spiritually 
minded  sought  their  satisfaction  more  and  more  in  a  mysticism 
which  frequently  cast  itself  loose  from  ecclesiastical  trammels. 
The  X4th  and  X5th  centuries  were  the  great  age  of  German 
mysticism,  and  it  was  not  only  in  Germany  that  the  tide  set  this 
way.  Scholasticism  had  been  the  expression  of  a  universal  church 
and  a  common  learned  language.  The  university  of  Paris,  with 
its  scholars  of  all  nations  numbered  by  thousands,  was  a  symbol 
of  the  intellectual  unity  of  Christendom;  and  in  the  university 
of  Paris,  it  may  almost  be  said,  Scholasticism  was  reared  and 
flourished  and  died.  But  the  different  nations  and  tongues  of 
modem  Europe  were  now  beginning  to  assert  their  individuality, 
and  men's  interests  ceased  to  be  predominatingly  ecclesiastical. 
Scholasticism,  therefore,  which  was  in  its  essence  ecclesiastical, 
had  no  longer  a  proper  field  for  its  activity.  It  was  in  a  manner 
deprived  of  its  accustomed  subject-matter  and  died  of  inanition. 
Philosophy,  as  Haur6au  finely  says,  was  the  passion  of  the  13th 
century;  but  in  the  15th  humanism,  art  and  the  beginnings  of 
science  and  of  practical  discovery  were  busy  creating  a  new  world, 
which  was  destined  in  due  time  to  give  birth  to  a  new  philosophy. 

Authorities. — Besides  the  numerous  works  quoted  in  articles  on 
the  individual  philosophers,  see  Haur<bu,  Hisioxre  de  la  philosophie 
scolastique  (2  vols.,  1850;  revised  and  expanded  in  1870  as  Hisloire 
de  la  phU.  seal.),  Kaulich,  Cesckickte  d.  schol.  Philosophie;  St6ckl, 
Cesch.  der  PhU.  des  MiiUJalUrs;  Karl  Werner,  Die  Scholastik  des 
spdteren  Milielalters;  and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  de  Wulf's  Histoire  de 
la  phil.  tnidiivale  (1900).  Supplementary  details  are  given  in 
Haur^au's  Singularil6s  historigues  et  liiUratres  <i86i)  and  m  R.  L. 
Poole's  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Mediaeval  Thought  (1884), 
while  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  minuter  history  of  the  period 
b>  the  Charttaarium  Universitatis  Parisiensis  edited  by  Denifle  and 
Chatelain  in  1804,  by  Haur^au's  Notices  et  extraits  de  quelques  MS. 
latins  de  la  Bihliothique  Nationale  (6  vols.,  1890-1895;  and  by  the 
Beitrdge  tur  Geschichle  d.  Phil.  d.  Mittelalters,  in  course  of  publication 
since  1891  by  Baeumkcr  and  others.  A  critical  survey  of  recent 
literature  on  Scholasticism  is  given  bv  Baeumker  in  the  Archiv  fUr 
Geschichle  der  Philosophie,  vols.  v.  ana  x.  The  accounts  of  medieval 
thought  given  by  Ritter,  Erdmann  and  Ueberweg  in  their  general 
histories  of  philosophy  are  exceedingly  Rood.  That  of  Windelband, 
though  going  less  into  detail,  is  a  remarkably  fresh  treatment  of  the 

Srobfems  involved.    There  arc  also  notices  of  the  leading  systems  in 
lilman's  History  of  Latin  Ckristiofiity\  and  the  same  writers  are 


considered  from  the  theological  side  in  many  works  devoted  to 
theology,  and  the  history  of  dogma.  The  psychology  of  ihc  SchoN 
astic  writers  is  ably  dealt  with  in  Siebeck's  Die  Psychalogie  von 
Aristotdes  bis  xu  Thomas  von  Aquino  (1885).  Jourdain's  Rechtrches 
critiques  sur  I' Age  et  Vorigihe  des  traductions  latines  d'Aristoie 
(Pans,  1819;  and  ed.  1843);  Rousselot's  tAudes  sur  la  philosophie 
dans  lo  moyen  dge  (1840-1842),  Cousin's  Introduction  to  his 
Ouvrages  inidits  d'Ab&ard  (1836),  and  Prantl's  GesckichU  der  Logik 
im  Abendlande  (4  vols.,  1855-1870)  are  invaluable  aids  in  studying 
the  history  of  medieval  thought  (A.  S.  P.-P. ;  A.) 

SCHOLEFIELD,  JAMES  (1789-1853),  English  classical  scholar. 

was  bom  at  Henley-on-Thames  on  the  X5th  of  November  1789. 

He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  and  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge,  and  was  in  1825  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in 

the  university  and  canon  of  Ely  (1849).    He  was  for  some  time 

curate  to  Charles  Simeon,  the  evangelical  churchman,  and  his  low 

church  views  involved  him  in  disputes  with  his  own  parishioners 

at  St  Michael's,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  perpetual  curate 

from  X823  till  his  death  at  Hastings  on  the  4th  of  April  1853. 

Scholefield  was  an  excellent  teacher.    His  most  useful  work  was 

his  edition  of  the  Adversaria  of  P.  P.  Dobree  (9.9.),  his  predecessor 

in  the  chair  of  Greek.    He  also  published  editions  of  Aeschylus 

(1828),  in  which  he  dealt  very  conservatively  with  the  text,  and 

of  Porson's  fotir  plays  of  Euripides.    His  Hints  for  an  improved 

Translation  of  the  New  Testament  met  with  considerable  success. 

He  was  one  of  the  examiners  in  the  first  Classical  Tripos  (1824). 

The  Scholefield  Theological  Prize  at  Cambridge  was  established 

in  commemoration  of  him  in  1856. 

See  Memoirs  of  James  Scholefield  (1855),  by  his  wife,  Harriet 
Scholefield;  Gentleman's  Magazine  (June  1853,  p.  644). 

SCHOLIUM^  {axf>y*o»),  the  name  given  to  grammatical, 
critical  and  explanatory  notes,  extracted  from  existing  com- 
mentaries and  inserted  on  the  margin  of  the  MS.  of  an  ancient 
author.  These  notes  were  altered  by  successive  copyists  aiod 
owners  of  the  MS.  and  in  some  cases  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  was  no  longer  room  for  them  in  the  margin,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  make  them  into  a  separate  work.  At 
first  they  were  taken  from  one  commentary  only,  subsequently 
from  several.  This  is  indicated  by  the  repetition  of  the  lemma 
("  catchword  "),  or  by  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  "  or  thus," 
"  or  otherwise,"  "  according  to  some,"  to  introduce  different 
explanations.  The  name  of  "  the  first  scholiast  "  has  been  given 
to  Didymus  of  Alexandria  {q.v.),  and  the  practice  of  compiling 
scholia  continued  till  the  X5th  or  x6th  century  a.d.  The  word 
ax^XioF  itself  is  first  met  with  in  Cicero  {Ad  Alt.  xvr.  7).  The 
Greek  schoUa  we  possess  are  for  the  most  part  anonymous,  the 
commentaries  of  Eustathius  on  Homer  and  'Tzetzes  on  Lycophron 
being  prominent  exceptions.  Although  frequently  trifling,  they 
contain  much  information  not  found  elsewhere,  and  are  of 
considerable  value  for  the  correction  and  interpretation  of  the 
text.  The  most  important  are  those  on  Homer  (especially  the 
Venetian  scholia  on  the  Uiad,  discovered  by  Villoison  in  1781 
in  the  library  of  St  Mark),  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Aristo- 
phanes and  ApoUonius  Rhodius;  and,  in  Latin,  those  of  Servius 
on  Virgil,  of  Aero  and  Porphyrio  on  Horace,  and  of  Donatus  oa 
Terence. 

See  E.  F.  Grfifenhan,  Geschichle  der  dassischen  PhSologie,  In. 
(1843-1850);  W.  H.  Suringar,  Historia  critica  scholiaslarum  Lali- 
norum  (1835). 

SCHOLU  AUREUEN  (1833-  ),  French  author  and 
journalist,  was  born  at  Bordeaux  on  the  13th  of  July  18J3. 
He  was  successively  editor  of  the  Voltaire  and  of  the  J^dio  de 
Paris.  He  wrote  largely  for  the  theatre,  and  also  a  number  of 
novels  dealing  with  Parisian  life. 

SCHOLTEN,  JAN  HENORIK  (1811-1885),  Dutch  Protestant 
theologian,  was  born  at  Vleuter  near  Utrecht  on  the  17th  of 
August  x8ix.  After  studjring  at  Utrecht  University,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Franeker.  From  Franeker  in 
1843  he  went  to  Leiden  as  professor  extraordinarius,  and  in  1845 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ordinarius.  Through  Scholteu, 
A.  Kuenen  bec^Lme  interested  in  theology;  Scholten  was  not 
then  the  radical  theologian  he  became  later.  The  two  scholars 
in  course  of  time  created  a  movement  resembling  that  of  the 
To  be  distinguished  from  scolium  (vciXiov),  an  after-dinner  song. 
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TObingen  School  in  Germany.  Pimuing  first  the  ttudy  of 
dogmatic  theology  and  the  philosophy  of  religion,  Scholten 
published  a  work  on  the  PrincipUs  of  the  Theology  of  the  Reformed 
Church  (2  vols.,  X&48-1850,  4th  ed.  1861-1862).  He  then  gave 
special  attention  to  the  New  Testament,  and  wrote  A  Critical 
Study  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (1864,  in  German  1867).    He  died 

on  the  loth  of  April  1885. 

Scholteo's  other  works  include:  Historical  and  Critical  IntroduC' 
tioH  to  the  New  Testament  (1853-1856):  The  Oldest  Witnesses  la  the 
Writings  of  the  New  Testament  (1866);  The  Oldest  Gospel  (1868);  and 
Tke  Panltne  Gospel  (1870).  An  account  of  his  theological  develop- 
ment is  given  in  Afschetdsrede  Inj  het  Neerteggen  van  het  Hoogleeraar' 
sawtht  (188 1 ),  and  in  the  biography  writteiiDy  A*  Kuenen,  LeoenS' 
bericht  van  J.  Henricus  Scholten  (1885). 

SCHOMANN.  GEORG  FRIEDRICH  (x  793-1879)*  German 
classical  scholar,  was  born  at  Stralsund  in  Pomerania  on  the 
s8th  of  June  1793.  In  1827  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
ancient  literature  and  eloquence  in  the  university  of  Greifswala, 
where  he  died  on  the  25th  of  March  1879.  Schumann's  attention 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  constitutional  and  religious  antiquities 
of  Greece.  His  first  works  on  the  subject  were  De  comitiis 
Aikeniensium  (1819),  the  &r6l  independent  account  of  the 
forms  of  Athenian  political  life,  and  a  treatise  De  sortUione 
judicuM  apud  Athenien^  (1820).  In  conjunction  with  M.  H.  E. 
Meier,  Schdmann  wrote  Der  attische  Process  (1824,  revised  ed. 
by  J.  H.  Ltpsius,  1883-1887),  which,  although  in  some  respects 

out  of  date,  still  has  considerable  value. 

Among  nis  other  works  are:— editions  of  Isaeus  (x8^i^  and 
Platarch  s  Agis  and  CUomenes  (1839,  important  for  the  Attic  law  of 
inheritance  and  the  history  of  the  Spartan  constitutbn) ;  Anli" 
mitates  juris  ptMici  Craecorum  (1838) ;  a  critical  examination  of 
Crote's  account  of  the  Athenian  constitution  (i8m,  Eng.  trans,  by 
B.  Bosanquct,  1878)  from  a  conservative  point  of  view;  and  lastly, 
Criechische  AlterthUmer  (1855-1859;  4th  ed.  by  I.  H.  Lipaius,  ifito?- 
1902:  Eng.  tians.  of  vol.  i.  bjr  E.  G.  Hardy  and  l.-S.  Mann,  x88o), 
treating  of  the  general  historical  development  of  the  Greek  states, 
followed  by  a  detailed  account  of  the  constitutions  of  Sparta,  Crete 
and  Athens,  the  cults  and  international  relations  of  the  Greek  tribes. 
The  question  of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Greeks,  which  he 
considered  an  essential  part  of  their  public  life,  had  early  engaged 
his  attentwn,  and  he  held  the  opinion  that  everything  really  religious 
was  akin  to  Christianity,  and  that  the  greatest  intellects  of  Greece 
produced  intuitively  Christian,  dogmatic  ideas.  From  this  point  of 
view  he  edited  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod  (1868).  with  a  commentary, 
chiefly  mythological,  and  Ckero's  De  natura  deorum  (1850,  4th 
ed.  1876);  traiulated  with  introduction  and  notes  Aeschylus's 
Prometheus  Bound,  and  wrote  a  Prometheus  Unbound  (1844)1  in  which 
Prometheus  is  brought  to  see  the  greatness  of  his  offence  and  ts 
pardoned  by  Zeus.  Of  his  contributions  on  grammatical  subjects 
smdal  mention  may  be  made  of  Die  Lehre  von  den  Redetheilen  nach 
den  Alien  dargesteUt  (186a),  an  introduction  to  the  elements  of  the 
science  of  grammar.  His  many-sidedness  is  shown  in  his  Opuscula 
academica  {4  vols.,  1856-1871). 

See  F.S(usemihl)  in  C.  Bursian's  Biog.  Jahrbuchfur  Altertumshunde 

iiSTo):  A.  Baumeister  in  AUgemeine  deulsche  Biographic,  xxxii.; 
:.  BursUn,  Gesch.  der  class.  PhUologie  in  Deutuhland  (1883),  and 
J.  E.  Sandys.  Hist,  of  Classical  Scholarship,  iii.  (1908),  p.  165. 

SCHOMBERG  (originally  Schonbekg),  FRIEDRICH  HERMANN 
(or  Fkedeuc  Ajuiand),  Dukk  of  (c.  1615-1690),  marshal  of 
France  and  Engli^  general,  was  descended  from  an  old  family 
of  the  Palatinate,  and  was  born  in  December  1615  or  January 
16 16,  at  Heidelberg,  the  son  of  Hans  Meinard  Von  Schdnber£[ 
(1582-1616)  and  Anne  Sutton,  daughter  of  the  9th  Lord  Dudley. 
An  orphan  within  a  few  months  of  his  birth,  he  was  educated 
by  various  friends,  among  whom  was  the  "  Winter  King," 
Frederick  V.  of  the  Palatinate,  in  whose  service  his  father  had 
been.  He  began  his  military  career  under  Frederick  Henry, 
prince  of  Orange,  and  passed  about  1634  into  the  Swedish 
service,  whence  he  enteral  that  of  France  in  1635.  His  family, 
and  the  allied  house  of  the  Saxon  Schdnbergs  had  already 
attained  eminence  in  France.'  After  a  time  he  retired  to  h^ 
family  estate  at  Geisenheim  on  the  Rhin^,  but  in  1639  he  re- 

*  Of  the  Mbnian  Schfinbergs  in  French  history  may  be  named 
Gaspard  de  Schomberg<  count  of  Nanteuil  (d.  1599)*  French  soldier 
and  statesman,  his  son,  Henri,  count  of  Nanteuil  and  Duretal, 
marquis  d'Espinoy  (i 575-1632)  grandmaster  of  the  artillery,  marshal 
of  France,  and  Henri's  son  Charles  (d.  1656),  who  by  nuirriage  became 
due  d'Halluin,  and  was  marshal  of  France  and  also,  during  the  war 
with  Sirain,  viceroy  of  Caulonia.  Of  the  Palatinate  family.  Theo- 
doric  (d.  XS90)  was  killed  at  Ivry  in  the  service  of  Henry  IV. 


entered  the  Dutch  army,  in  which,  apparently,  with  a  few  intervals 
spent  at  Geisenheim,  he  remained  imtil  about  1650.  He  then 
rejoined  the  French  army  as  a  general  officer  (marichal  de  camp), 
served  under  Turenne  in  the  campaigns  against  Cond6,  and 
became  a  lieutenant-general  in  1665,  receiving  this  rapid 
promotion  perhaps  partly  owing  to  hii  relationdiip  with  the 
due  d'Halluin,  but  mainly  because  he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
eventual  successor  of  the  great  generab  then  at  the  height  of 
their  fame. 

After  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659)  the  independence  of 
Portugal  being  again  menaced  by  Spain,  Schomberg  was  sent  as 
military  adviser  to  Lisbon  with  the  secret  approval  of  Charles  II. 
of  England  (who  knew  him  personally  and  about  this  time 
created  him.lMiron  of  Tetford)  and  Louis  XIV.,  who  in  order  not 
to  infringe  the  treaty  just  made  with  Spain,  deprived  Schomberg 
of  his  French  ofiices.   After  meeting  in  the  three  first  campaigns 
many  difficulties  from  the  insubordination  of  many  ol  the 
Portuguese  officers,  Schomberg  won  the  victory  of  Montes 
Claros  on  the  X7th  of  June  1665  over  the  Spaniards  under  the 
prince  of  Parma.     After  participating  with  his  army  in  the 
revolution  which  deposed  the  reigning  king  in  favour  of  his 
brother  dom  Pedro,  and  ending  the  war  with  Spain,  Schomberg 
returned  to  France,  became  a  naturalized   Frenchman  and 
bought  the  lordship  of  Coubert  near  Paris.  He  had  been  rewarded 
by  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  X663,  with  the  rank  of  Grandee,  the 
title  of  count  of  Mertola  and  a  pension  of  £5000  a  year.    In 
Z673  he  was  invited  by  Charles  to  England,  with  the  view  of 
taking  command  of  the  army,  but  sentiment  was  so  strong 
against  the  appointment,  as  savouring  of  French  influence, 
that  it  was  not  carried  into  effect.    He  therefore  again  entered 
the  service  of  France.    His  first  operations  in  Catalonia  were 
unsuccessful  owing  to  the  disobedience  of  subordinates  and 
the  rawness  of  his  troops,  but  he  retrieved  the  failure  of  1674  by 
retaking  Bellegarde  in  1675.    For  this  he  was  made  a  marshal, 
being  included  in  the  promotion  that  followed  the  death  of 
Turenne.    The  tide  had  now  set  against  the  Huguenots,  and 
Schomberg's  merits  had  been  long  ignored  on  account  of  his 
adherence  to  the  Protestant  religion.    The  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  compelled  him  to  quit  his  adopted  country. 
Ultimately  he  became  general-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  at  Berlin  he  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  thousands  of  Huguenot  refugees  there.     Soon 
afterwards,  with  the  elector's  consent,  he  joined  the  prince  of 
Orange  on  his  expedition  to  England  in  x688,  as  second  in  com- 
mand to  the  prince.    The  following  year  he  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  Garter,  was  created  successively  baron,  marquis  and  duke, 
was  appointed  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  received 
from  the  House  of  Commons  a  vote  of  £100,000  to  compensate 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  French  estates,  of  which  Louis  had  deprived 
him.    In  August  he  was  appomted  commander-in-chief  of  the 
expedition   to   Ireland   against   James    II.     After    capturing 
Carrickfergus  he  marched  unopposed  through  a  country  desolated 
before  him  to  Dundalk,  but,  as  the  bulk  of  his  forces  were  raw 
and  imdisdplined  as  well  as  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy, 
he  deemed  it  imprudent  to  risk  a  battle,  and  entrenching  himself 
at  Dundalk  declined  to  be  drawn  beyond  the  circle  of  his  defences. 
Shortly  afterwards  pestilence  broke  out,  and  when  he  retired 
to  winter  quarters  in  Ulster  his  forces  were  more  shattered 
than  if  they  had  sustained  a  severe  defeat.    His  conduct  was 
criticized  in  Ul-informed  quarters,  but  the  facts  justified  his 
inactivity,  and  he  gave  a  striking  example  of  his  generous 
spirit  in  placing  at  William's  disposal  for  military  purposes  the 
£ioo,ooorecently  voted  him.  In  the  spring  he  began  the  campaign 
with  the  capture  of  Charlemont,  but  no  advance  southward 
was  made  until  the  arrival  of  William.    At  the  Boyne  Quly 
1, 1690)  Schomberg  gave  his  opinion  against  the  determination  of 
William  to  cross  the  river  in  face  of  the  opposing  army.    In  the 
battle  he  commanded  the  centre,  and  while  riding  through 
the  river  without  his  cuirass  to  rally  his  men,  was  surrounded 
by  Irish  horsemen  and  instantly  killed.    He  was  buried  in  St 
Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  him, 
erected  in  1731 » with  a  Latin  inscription  by  Dean  Swift. 
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I£ft  ddest  son  Charles,  the  second  duke  in  the  English 
peerage,  died  in  the  year  1693  ^  wounds  received  at  the  battle 
of  Maruglia. 

The  most  important  work  on  Schomben's  life  and  career  b 
Kazner's  Lebeu  Friedricks  von  Schomberg  oder  Sckdnber^  (Mannheim, 
1789).  The  military  histories  and  memoirs  of  the  time  should  also  be 
consulted. 

SCHOMBURGK,  SIR  ROBERT  HERMANN  (1804-1865), 
British  traveller,  was  bom  at  Freiburg,  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the 
5th  of  June  1804,  the  son  of  a  Protestant  minister.  In  1829 
he  went  to  the  United  States,  but  in  1830  left  for  Anegada,  one 
of  the  Virgin  Isles.  He  surveyed  the  island  at  his  own  expense,  and 
sent  to  tlw  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London,  a  report  which 
created  such  an  impression  that,  in  1835,  he  was  entrusted 
by  that  body  with  the  conduct  of  an  exploring  expedition  to 
British  Guiana.  He  fulfilled  his  mis&ion  with  great  success, 
incidentally  discovering  the  Victoria  Regia  lily.  In  1841  he 
returned  to  Guiana  to  survey  the  colony  and  6x  the  boundary 
for  the  British  Government.  The  result  was  the  provisional 
boundary  between  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela  known  as  the 
"  Schomburgk  Line,"  for  which  see  the  articles  on  those  two 
countries.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  knighted.  In 
1848  he  was  appointed  British  consul  to  St  Domingo,  and,  in 
1857,  British  consul  to  Bangkok.  While  holding  these  posts 
he  continued  his  geographical  surveys.  He  retired  from  the 
public  service  in  1864,  and  died  at  Berlin  on  the  nth  of  March 
X865.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Description  of  BrUish  Guiana 
and  a  History  of  Barhadoes, 

SCHONBEIN,  christian  FRIEDRICH  (1799-1868),  chemist, 
was  bom  at  Metzingen,  Swabia,  on  the  x8th  of  October  1799,  and 
died  at  Sauersberg,  near  Baden  Baden,  on  the  29th  of  August 
x868.  After  studying  at  Tubingen  and  Erlangen,  he  taught 
chemistry  and  physics,  first  at  Keilhau,  Thiuingia,  and  then  at 
Epsom,  England,  but  most  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Basel,  where 
he  undertook  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  physics  in 
1828  and  was  appointed  full  professor  in  1835.  His  name  is 
chiefly  known  in  connexion  with  ozone,  which  he  began  to  in- 
vestigate in  1839,  and  with  guncotton,  which  he  prepared  and 
applied  as  a  propellant  in  fire-arms  early  in  1846.  He  was  a 
most  prob'fic  writer,  364  papers  appearing  under  his  name  in 
the  Royal  Society's  Calalogne,  and  he  carried  on  a  large  corre- 
spondence with  other  men  of  sdence,  such  as  Berzelius,  Faraday, 
Liebig  and  W^hler. 

Many  of  his  letters  together  with  a  life  will  be  found  in  G.  W.  A. 
Kahlbaum's  Monograpktcn  aus  der  CesckichU  der  Ckemie,  vols.  iv.  and 
vi.  (1899  and  1901). 

SCHONBBBCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  9  m.  S.  of  Magdeburg  by 
the  railway  to  Halle  arid  Leipag;  Pop.  (1905)  17,786.  It  contains 
manufactories  of  chemicals,  machinery,  starch,  white  lead  and 
various  other  articles,  but  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  extensive  salt 
springs  and  works,  which  produce  about  75,000  tons  of  salt 
per  annum.  Large  beds  of  rock-salt  also  occur  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in- which  shAfts  have  been  ^unk  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
1200  ft.  There  is  a  harbotir  on  the  Elbe  here,  and  a  brisk  trade 
is  carried  on  in  coal,  grain  and  timber. 

See  Magnus,  GesckickU  der  Stadt  Schdnebeck  (Beriin,  1880). 

SCHONEBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Brandenburg,  forming  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  which  it  adjoins  on  the 
south-wesL  Pop.  (1905)  141, oto.  It  has  four  churches,  a  statue 
of  the  emperor  William  I.  and  several  educational  establishments. 
It  contains  the  railway  station  of  the  military  line  to  Zossen  and  is 
connected  with  the  metropolis  by  electric  trams  and  omnibuses. 
Its  chief  manufactures  are  railway  plant,  cigars,  soap,  paper 
and  chemicals.  The  foundation  of  Alt-Schdneberg  is  ascribed 
to  Albert  the  Bear,  margrave  of  Brandenbtirg,  in  the  1 2th  century, 
while  Neu-Sch6nebcrg  was  founded  by  Frederick  the  Great  in 
1750  to  accommodate  some  Bohemian  weavers  exiled  for  their 
religion.    It  was  made  a  town  in  1898. 

SCHONFELD,  EDUARD  (1828-X891),  German  astronomer, 
was  bom  at  Hildburghausen,  in  the  duchy  of  Meiningen,  on  the 
a2nd  of  December  1828.    He  had  a  distinguished  career  at  the 


gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  and  on  leaving  desired  to  devoCe 
himself  to  astronomy,  but  abandoned  the  idea  in  deference  to  his 
father's  wishes.  He  went  first  to  Hanover,  and  afterwards  to 
Cassel  to  study  architecture,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  had  little 
inclination.  In  1849  we  find  him  studying  chemistry  under 
Bunsen  at  Marburg,  where  his  love  for  astronomy  was  revived 
by  Gerling's  lectures.  In  X85X  he  visited  the  Bonn  Observatory, 
and  studied  astronomy  under  Argelander.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  assistant,  and  in  the  following  year  won  a  doctor's 
degree  with  his  treatise  Nova  elemenia  TUutidis.  At  Bonn  he 
took  an  important  part  in  preparing  the  Durckmuslerung  of  the 
northern  heavens.  He  took  up  the  investigation  of  the  light- 
changes  in  variable  stars,  devoting  to  this  work  nights  which, 
on  account  of  moonh'ght,  were  unsuitable  for  zone  observations. 
The  results  of  these  researches  are  published  in  the  Sitt.  Berick. 
Wien,  Akad.  vol.  xlii.  For  a  short  time  he  was  a  Privatdozent 
at  Bonn,  but  in  1859  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Mannheim 
Observatory.  The  instmmental  equipment  of  that  observatory 
was  somewhat  antiqiiated,  his  largest  telescope  being  a  small 
*  refractor  of  73  lines  aperture,  but  he  selected  a  h'ne  of  work  to 
suit  the  instruments  at  his  disposal,  observing  nebulae  and  vari- 
able stars  and  keeping  a  watch  on  comets  and  new  planets. 
The  results  of  his  observations  of  nebulae  are  contained  in  two 
catalogues  published  in  the  Astronomiscke  Beohacktungen  der 
Grosskenoglicken  Stemwarte  tu  Mannkeim,  xst  and  2nd  parts 
(1864  and  xS7s),  and  those  of  his  variable  star  observations 
appeared  in  the  Jakresberickte  des  Mannkeinter  Vereins  filr 
Nalurkunde,  Nos.  32  and  39  (1866  and  X875).  On  the  death  of 
Argelander,  which  occurred  on  Febmary  X7th  1875,  Schdnfeld 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  director  of  the  Bonn  Observatory, 
and  aoon  after  his  appointment  he  began  his  last  and  greatest 
piece  of  work,  the  extension,  on  Argelander's  plan,  of  the  survey 
of  the  heavens  down  to  3^'^^  of  south  declination.  The  experience 
gained  on  the,  northern  survey  under  Argelander's  direction 
enabled  Schdnfeld  to  introduce  some  improvements  in  the 
methods  employed,  which  increased  the  accuracy  of  this  work, 
which  was  practically  accomplished  in  March  x88i,  sonae  revision 
only  remaining  to  be  done.  These  zone  observations  afforded 
363,932  separate  places  of  stars,  and  form  the  groundwork  of 
the  catalogue  of  133,659  stars  between  2**  and  23**  south  declina- 
tion, which  was  published  in  x886  as  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Bonn  observations. 

Schdnfeld  was  a  member  of  the  Astronomische  Gesdlschaft 
from  its  foundation  in  1863,  being  a  member  of  Council  up  to 
1869,  and  in  X875  becoming  editor  of  its  publications  and  secretary 
in  conjunction  with  Winnecke.  In  X878  be  was  elected  a  Foreign 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  He  died  on  the 
xst  of  May  1891.  (A.  A.  R.*) 

SCHONGAUER  (or  Sh6n),  MARTIN  (c.  x44S-«.  1488),  the 
most  able  engraver  and  painter  of  the  early  German  school. 
His  father  was  a  goldsmith  named  Casptcr,  a  native  of  Augsburgr» 
who  had  settled  at  Colmar,  where  the  chief  part  of  Martin's 
life  was  spent.*  Schongauer  established  at  Colmar  a  very 
important  school  of  engraving,  out  of  which  grew  the  "  little 
masters"  of  the  succeeding  generation,  and  a  large  group  of 
Nuremberg  artists.  As  a  painter,  Schongauer  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Flemish  Roger  van  der  Weyden  the  Elder,  and  his  rare  existing 
pictures  closely  resemble,  both  in  splendour  of  colour  and  ex- 
quisite minuteness  of  execution,  the  best  works  of  contemporary 
art  in  Flanders.  Among  the  very  few  paintings  which  can  with 
certainty  be  attributed  to  him,  the  chief  is  a  magnificent  altar- 
piece  in  the  church  of  St  Martin  at  Colmar.  The  Colmar  Museum 

•*The  date  of  Schongauer's  birth  is  usually  given  wrongly  as  c 
1420;  he  was  leallv  bom  twenty-five  or  thirty  yeara  later,  and  is 
mentioned  by  A.  Dilrer  as  beina  a  young  apprentice  in  1470.  Has 
portrait  in  the  Munich  Pinakotnek  is  now  Known  to  be  a  copy  by 
Burgkmair,  painted  after  1510,  from  an  original  of  1483 — not  1453 
as  has  been  supposed.  The  date  (1499)  for  Schon^uer's  death.written 
on  the  back  01  the  panel  by  Burgkmair,  b  obviously  a  blunder;  see 
Hensler  in  Naumann's  Arcktp  (1867),  p.  199,  and  Wurzbach,  M. 
Sckongauer  (Vienna,  1880).  These  contradict  the  viewof  Goutxwillcr, 
in  his  Martin  Schongauer  et  ion  icole  (Paris,  187s).  Cf.  Schnaaae, 
"  Gesch.  M.  Schongauers,"  in  the  MiUheil,  der  K.  K,  Commissiom 
I  (1863),  No.  7. 
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possesses  eleven  panels  by  him,  and  a  small  panel  of  "  David  with 
Goliath's  Head"  in  the  Munich  Gallery  is  attributed  to  him.  The 
miniature  painting  of  the  "  Death  of  the  Virgin  "  in  the  En^h 
N&tional  Gallery  is  probably  the  work  of  some  pupil.*  In  1488 
Schoogauer  died  at  Colmar,  according  to  the  register  of  St 
Martin's  church.  Other  authorities  state  that  his  death  occurred 
in  1491. 

The  main  work  of  Schon^uer's  life  was  the  production  of  a  \ax^ 
number  of  beautiful  ennavtnga,  which  were  lansely  sold,  not  only  in 
Gerniany,  but  also  in  italjr  and  even  in  England.  Vaaari  aavs  that 
Miclielangck>copiedoneofhisengnvings — the"TrialofStAntnony."' 
Schongauer  was  known  in  Italy  by  the  names  "  Bel  Martino  "  and 
**  Martino  d'Anvem."  His  subjects  are  always  religious;  more 
than  130  prints  from  copper  by  his  hand  are  known,  and  about  100 
more  are  the  production  of  his  boUega.*  Most  of  his  pupils'  plates  as 
well  as  his  own  are  signed  M+S.  Among  the  most  beautiful  of 
Schongauer's  engravings  are  the  series  of  the*n'as5ion"and  the  "  Death 
and  Coronation  of  the  Viigin,"  and  the  scries  of  the  "Wise  and  Foolish 
Virgins."  All  arc  icmancable  for  their  miniature-like  treatment, 
their  brilliant  touch,  and  their  chromatic  force.  Some,  such  as  the 
"  Death  of  the  Virgin  "  and  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Man  "  are  richly- 
filled  compositions  of  many  figures,  treated  with  mucn  largeness  of 
style  in  s{>ite  of  their  minute  scale. 

The  British  Museum  posses^s  a  fine  collectk)n  of  Schongauer's 
prints.  Fine  facsimiles  of  his  engravings  have  been  produced  by 
Armand-Durand  with  text  by  Duplesais  {Paris,  1881}. 

SCHONINGSN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick, 
29  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  (1905)  9298.  It  has 
three  churches,  and  manufactures  of  chemicals,  machinery  and 
sausages.  The  place  is  mentioned  as  early  as  747  and  received 
municipal  rights  in  1370.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  ducal  residence 
and  some  interesting  wooden  houses. 

SCHOOLCRAFT,  HENRY  ROWB  (1793-1864),  American 
traveller,  ethnologist  and  author,  was  bom  on  the  38th  of  March 
1793  at  what  is  now  Guilderland,  New  Yorki  and  died 
at  Washington  on  the  loth  of  December  1864.  After  studying 
chemistry  and  mineralogy  in  Union  College  he  had  several 
years'  experience  of  their  application,  especially  at  a  glass- 
factory  of  which  his  father  was  manager,  and  in  1817  published 
his  VUreology.  In  the  following  year  he  collected  geological  and 
mineralogical  specimens  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  in  1819 
he  published  his  View  of  the  Lead  Mines  of  Missouri,  In  1820 
he  accompanied  General  Lewis  Cass  as  geologist  in  his  expedition 
to  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region, 
and  in  1823  be  was  appointed  Indian  agent  for  the  Lake 
Superior  country.  More  than  sixteen  millions  of  acres  were 
ceded  by  the  Indians  to  the  United  States  in  treaties  which  he 
negotiated.  He  married  the  granddaughter  of  an  Indian  chief; 
and  during  several  years'  official  work  near  Lake  Superior, 
and  later  under  authorisation  of  an  Act  of  Copgrcss  of  1847, 
he  acquired  much  information  as  to  institutions,  &c.,  of  the 
American  natives.  From  1828  to  1831  Schoolcraft  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Michigan  legislature.  In  2832,  when  on 
an  embassy  to  some  Indians,  he  ascertained  the  real  source  of 
the  Mississippi  to  be  Lake  Itasca. 

In  1825  he  published  Travels  in  the  Central  Portions  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  in  1839  appeared  his  Algic  Researches,  con- 
tainine  fndian  legends,  notably,  "  The  Myth  of  Hiawatha  and  other 
Oral  Legends."  He  composed  a  considerable  quantity  of  poetry 
and  several  minor  prose  works,  especially  Notes  on  the  Iroquois 
(1846};  Scenes  and  Adventures  in  the  Osarh' Mountains  (1853).    His 

K'ndpal  book.  Historical  and  Statistical  Information  restectine  the 
iiam  Tribes'  of  the  United  States,  illustrated  with  336  plates  from 
original  drawings,  in  part  a  o>mpilation,  was  issued  under  the 
patronage  of  Congress  m  sia  quarto  volumes,  from  1851  to  1857. 

'Another  painting  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Doria  Palace  in 
Rome  (usually  attributed  to  Durer)  is  given  to  Schongauer  by  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle,  Hemish  Painters  (London,  1872),  p.  359;  but  the 
execution  is  not  equal  to  Schongauer's  wonderful  touch. 

'An  interesting  example  of  Schongauer's  popularity  in  Italy  Is 
given  by  the  lovely  Faenza  plate  in  the  Oriiish  Museum,  on  which  is 
paintecf  a  copy  of  Martin's  beautiful  engraving  of  the  "  Death  of  the 
Virgin.*' 

*  bee  Bartsch,  Peintre  Graveur,  and  Willshire,  Ancient  Prints,  best 
edition  of  1877.  According  to  a  (German  tradition  Schongauer  was 
the  inventor  of  printing  from  metal  plates:  he  certainly  was  one  of 
the  first  who  brought  the  art  to  perfection.  See  an  interesting 
article  by  Sidney  Colvin  in  the  Jahrbuch  der  k.  preussischen  Kunst- 
tts^mlvni,  vi.  p.  69  (Berlin,  1885}. 


SCHOOLS.  As  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  Institutions 
of  modem  civilization,  so  with  schoob;  the  name,  the  thing, 
the  matter,  the  method  have  been  derived  from  Greece  through 
Rome.  A  strange  fortune  has  converted  the  Greek  word  vxo\h, 
which  originally  meant  leisure,  particularly  the  **  retired  leisure 
that  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure  "  of  men,  into  the  proper 
term  for  the  modem  school. 

Gruk  Schools. — ^The  term  and  the  institution  date,  not  from 
the  great  or  what  may  be  called  the  Hellenic  age  of  Greece, 
but  from  the  later  Macedonian  or  Hellenistic*  period.  The 
account  given  by  K.  L  Freenum  in  his  Schools  of  Hellas  (1907) 
nuiy  be  sunmied  up  in  the  statement,  "  There  were  no  schools 
in  Hellas."  That  is,  there  were  no  schools  in  our  sense,  where, 
during  boyhood  and  youths  boys  spent  their  whole  time  in  a 
continuous  course  of  instruction.  There  were  professional 
teachers  of  three  kinds:  (i)  the  prammatistes,  who  taught 
reading,  with  writing  and  perhaps  arithmetic,  in  the  fframmateion; 
(2)  the  citharisteSf  who  taught  music,  i,e.  playing  and  singing  to 
the  dthara— it  is  significant  that  there  was  no  word  for  the 
music  school;  (3)  the  paedotribeSf  who  taught  gymnastic, 
'  wrestling,  boxing,  mnning,  juiAping,  throwing  the  javelin,  &c., 
in  the  palaistra.  To  these  teachers  the  boys  were  taken  by 
slaves,  called  boy-leaders.  (irouSaTbryot,  whence  our  pedagogues), 
as  single  pupils,  and  they  were  taught  not  in  classes  but  singly. 

That  all  boys  did  not  go  through  all  three  schools  is  clear. 
For  we  hear  of  Socrates,  when  he  was  grown  up,  repairing  to 
a  lyre-school  to  learn  music,  because  he  thought  his  education 
was  not  complete  without  it.  Roughl3r.  the  age  for  the  grammar- 
school  and  song-school  was  7  to  14,  for  the  gymnastic  school 
X  2  to  18.  A  certain  amount  of  literature  was  imputed,  as, 
especially  in  the  song-school.  Homer  and  other  early  poets, 
the  very  Bibles  of  HoUas,  were  learnt  by  heart.  In  later  days, 
under  the  SophisU,  and  Socrates, "  the  greatest  of  the  Sophists," 
450-400  B.C.,  something  iq>proaching  to  secondary  education 
was  developed.  But  it  was  wholly  unorganized,  though  a  similar 
division  of  labour  between  separate  private  tutors  took  place 
as  in  primary  education.  The  orators  or  rhetoricians  taught 
oratory,  and  the  learning  that  was  considered  necessary  to  the 
political  orator,  a  smattering  of  Greek  history,  constitutional 
law  and  elementary  logic  The  philosophers,  such  as  Protagoras, 
discoursed  vaguely  on  natural  science,  "  things  in  the  heavens 
above  and  the  earth  beneath,"  and  divinity,  "  whether  there 
are  gods  or  not,"  mathematics  and  ethics,  or  any  subject  which 
attracted  them,  while  the  lawyers,  in  the  same  unsystematic 
way,  taught  what  law  was  necessary  in  a  state  where  the  con- 
stitution was  at  the  mercy  of  chance  majorities  in  a  sovereign 
assembly  of  30,000  people,  and  trials  at  law  were  settled  by 
600  jurymen-judges.  The  orators  and  sophists  were  popular 
lecturers,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  There  was  no  co- 
ordination between  them,  no  regular  curriculum,  and  the  youths 
wandered  from  one  to  another  .as  their  own  or  their  parents' 
prejudices  and  purses  dictated. 

In  the  next  generation,  the  orators  and  the  philosophers, 
by  settling  down  in  fixed  places,  began  to  establish  something 
more  like  schools.  Plato,  though  like  his  master  Socrates  he 
taught  without  asking  fees,  was  the  first  tog^vea  regular  educa- 
tional coiuse  extending  over  three  or  four  years,  and  in  a  fixed 
place,  the  Academy.  The  gymnasium  was  originally  a  parade 
or  practice  groimd  for  the  militia  or  conscript  army  of  the  state,: 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  exercises  being  in  that  climate 
performed  naked  {yvfip^).  At  the  age  of  15  or  x6  the  boys  left 
the  palaestra,  or  private  gymnasium,  for  this  public  training 
school,  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  preparatory  to  their 
admission  as  youths  ({^/^),  to  take  the  oath  of  ritizenship 
and  undergo  two  years'  compulsory  training  in  regiments  on 
the  frontier.  After  those  two  years  were  over,  they  still  required 
continuous  exercise  to  keep  themselves  in  training;  consequently 
men  of  all  ages,  from  x  6  to  60,  were  to  be  found  in  the  gymnasium. 
Though  the  gymnasiuin  was  free,  the  teachers  and  trainers 
in  gymnastics  were  paid)  and  as  the  poorer  citizens  had  to  cam 
their  own  living,  the  Athenian  gymnasium,  like  the  modern 
university,  was  for  educational  purposes  chiefly  frequented 
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^rell-tcMlo.  So  the  Academy  became  a  fashionable 
)d  here  developed  the  walking  and  talking  dubs,  which 
he  Platonic  or  Academic  Schools.  Logic  and  ethics, 
a  foimdation  oi  geometry  and  mathematics,  seem  to 
1  the  staple  subjects.  An  inner  circle  met,  and  dined 
in  Plato's  private  house  and  garden,  dose  to  the 
.  Plato  devised  the  house  and  garden  to  his  successor 
IS,  who  passed  them  on  to  Xenocrates.  They  thus 
be  first  endowment  of  the  first  endowed  college,  which 
'  rich  and  lasted  till  the  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
the  old  learning  by  Justinian  in  aj>.  529.  Aristotle, 
I  Plato  for  twenty  years,  set  up  a  school  of  his  own  in 
im,  another  public  gymnasium,  where  he  lectured  twice 

the  morning  esoterically  to  the  ^ner  cirde  of  regular 
:s,  in  the  afternoon  to  the  public.  From  these  two 
ns  three  nations  of  Europe  have  derived  three  different 

a  school,  the  Germans  their  gymnasium,  the  French 
e,  and  the  Scotch  their  academy.  Yet  ndther  of  the 
was  a  school  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word.  In  the 
heir  founders- they  were  like  discussion  forums;  at  the 
irses  of  lectures.  In  later  years,  the  gilded  youth 
ed  to  Athens  from  the  whole  Greco-Roman  world  were 
among  the  ephebi,  and  the  so-called  "university  of 

was  evolved  (Dumont,  VEphtbie  aUique), 
hile  the  intellectual  hegemony  of  Greece  had  for  a  time 
ith  the  political  hegemony  from  Athens  to  Alexandria, 
the  Alexandrines,  either  to  Antiodorus  or  to  Eratos- 

250  (J.  E.  Sandys,  Hisi.  of  Classical  Scholarskip,  7), 
imar,  as  a  term  Ind  a  sdence,  which  induded  literary 
and  scholarship,  and  the  grammar  school  are  due. 
est  extant  treatise  on  gr&mmar  is  by  Dionysius  of 
x>m  c.  146),  a  pupil  of  the  Homeric  critic,  Aristarchus. 

grammar  as  "  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  usage  of 
f  poetry  and  prose"  and  indudes  exegesis  or  explana- 
te  author  in  the  widest  sense  as  well  as  mere  verbal  or 
il  grammar.  It  was  from  the  term  thus  understood 
grammar  school  (scola  grammaiicalis),  the  term  which 

the  typical  secondary  school  from  that  day  to  1869, 
ts  denotation  and  its  connotation.  For  a  true  con- 
[  the  history  of  secondary  schools  it  cannot  be  repeated 

and  too  emphatically  that  to  this  day^he  true  title 
eatest  English  "pubUc  schools"  is  grammar  school, 
er  and  Eton  are  the  grammar  sdiools  of  the  colleges 
Icssed  Mary  of  Winchester  and  of  Eton  respectively, 
.minster  is  the  grammar  school  of  the  collegiate  church 
ter,  Westminster.  Throughout  the  thirteen  centuries 
tervened  between  Dionysius  Thrax  and  Dr  Kennedy, 
s's  grammar  was  the  standard  work  and  the  foundation, 
r  indirectly,  of  all  other  grammars,  while  the  grammar 
s  always  meant,  and,  in  the  hands  of  the  better  class  of 
has  always  been,  not  a  gerund-grinding  machine,  but 
3r  the  training  and  exerdse  of  the  mind  by  itit  study 
ture..  The  word  "school,"  as  well  as  the  word 
sir,"  seems  to  be  due  to  Alexandria.  Plato  in  the  Laws 
en  of  a  learned  discussion  or  teaching,  the  product  of 
s  a  scholi.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  word  was 
:d  to  the  place  where  such  discussion  took  place  before 
indrian  epoch.    The  first  known  use  of  it  in  that  sense 

be  in  Dionysius  Halicamassus'  Letter  to  Ammaeus, 

But  as  Plautus  (c.  210)  uses  the  corresponding  Latin 

us  literarius^  some  two  centuries  earlier,  we  may  safely 

.  he  used  it,  not  on  the  prindple  of  ludus  a  mm  ludendo, 

ranslation  of  grammar  school. 

Schools, — At  Rome  schools  began  with  intercourse 
eks.  According  to  Suetonius,  the  emperor  Hadrian's 
,  who  wrote  The  School  Masters  (De  grammatkts)  about 

literary  teaching  and  the  science  of  grammar  began 
ius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  from  Magna  Graecia  in  the 
taly,  who,  being  brought  to  Rome  as  a  slave  m  272  B.C., 
freed  man,  translated  the  Odyssey  into  Latin,  and  taught 
!ek  and  Latin.  Ennius,  the  first  Latin  poet,  was  also 
:k,  and  came  to  Rome  in  209  B.C.,  where  he  also  taught 


both  langtuges.  According  to  Plutarch  (Quaest,  Ron.  59) 
the  first  grampoar  school  {grammatodidaskaUion)  was  opened  by 
Spurius  Carvilius,  a  freedman  of  Carvilius,  who  was  the  first 
Roman  to  divorce  his  wife.  Like  master,  like  man.  These  two 
innovations  in  morals  and  manners  took  place  «bout  230  B.C. 
According  to  Suetonius,  Crates  of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  who  about 
169  B.C.  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  from  Attalus,  king  of 
Pexgamum,  a  great  centre  of  learning,  and  was  kept  there  by  a 
broken  leg,  occupied  himself  in  giving  lectures.  His  example 
was  soon  followed  by  Romans.  Schools  of  grammar,  in  which, 
even  as  late  as  Cicero's  time,  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
were  the  chief  text-book  and  were  learnt  by  heart,  were  kept 
by  Greeks  or  f  reedmen.  These  seem  to  -have  been  of  the  nature 
of  elementary  schools.  But  at  Rome,  as  at  Athens,  the  woridng- 
dasses  were  for  the  most  part  slaves;  and  elementary  schools 
were  like  English  preparatory  schools  rather  than  public  elemen- 
tary  schools.  The  teachers  were  called  lUUraiares^  a  translation 
of  the  Greek  ypapiiuenaToL  Schools  of  rhetoric,  which  were 
more  like  secondary  schools,  were  also  opened  after  the  model 
of  that  of  Isocrates  at  Athens.  Their  teachers  were  called 
liUeraiif  corresponding  to  the  Greek  ypatt/uiTucol.  Suetonius  says 
that  "  the  early  litteratores  also  tau^t  rhetoric,  and  we  have 
many  of  their  treatises  which  indude  both  sdences."  In  92  B.C. 
schools  of  Lathi  rhetoric  were  put  down  as  an  innovation.  Yet 
among  the  treatises  written  by  Cato,  the  praiser  of  the  past 
at  the  expense  of  the  present,  was  one  on  public  speaking,  the 
chief  rule  in  which  was  "  take  care  of  the  sense,  and  the  sounds 
will  take  care  of  themselves."  Cicero  learned  to  declaim  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Gracchi  had  studied  rhetoric  under 
Greek  teachers.  Neither  the  gymnasium  or  palaestra,  nor  the 
music  kchool,  flourished  at  Rome.  As  at  Athens,  so  at  Rome 
the  boys  were  sent  to  school  in  charge  of  a  slave,  a  pedagogus, 
comes  or  custos.  But  it  would  seem  that  at  Rome  the  peda* 
gogus,  generally  a  Greek  slave,  often  himself  gave  dementary 
instruction.  In  Varro's  much-debated  phrase,  "  EUiucat  nutriz, 
instituit  pedagogus,  docet  magister,"  "  the  nurse  brings  up, 
the  pedagogue  instils  the  e^ments,  the  master  teaches." 
Magisteff  which  in  English  became  "maister"  and  then 
"  master,"  remained  the  term  for  the  teacher  of  the  public 
school  from  that  day  to  this,  though  attempts  were  made  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  to  introduce  the  Gredc  word  didascalMS 
in  its  place. 

The  Roman  school  was  very  much  lila  the  modem  school.  All  the 
methods  of  torture  which  have  made  the  service  of  the  Muses  fctf* 
most  boys  a  veritable  slavery  were  in  full  vogue.  Instruction  was 
now  in  a  foreign  language,  and  grammar  became  prominent.  Eariy 
rising,  loud  speaking  and  hard  floenng  were  m  the  ascendant. 
Martial  curses  the  master  of  a  neighbouring  school  whose  shouts 
and  blOMTs  woke  him  up  at  cock  crow.  Horace  assures  us  that  he 
admires  the  old  Latin  poets  in  spite  of  their  having  been  flogged 
into  him  by  the  pedagogy,  OrbihuSj  whose  name  has  become  pro- 
verbial. The.  staple  of  instruction  in  the  Roman  schools  was  the 
works  of  the  poets,  Greek  and  Latin,  Homer  and  Virgil,  Hesiod  and 
Aesop,  Menandcr  and  Terence.  Horace  says  {Ep.  x.  lo.  40)  "  that 
he  was  not  thought  worthy  of  going  the  round  of  the  schoolmasters* 
desks  ";  but  it  was  a  fate  not  long  delayed,  and  the  writings  of  the 
poets  of  the  stiver  age,  Lucan  and  Statius,  became  school-books 
m  their  own  lifetimes. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  curricula  is  mainly  due  to  Quintlltan's 
Institutio  oraicrioy  c.  A.D.  91.  Fabius  Quintilianus,  bom  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro,  was  not  only  the  son  ofa  man  who  kept  a  rhetoric 
school,  but  himself  kept  one,  and  is  said  by  St  Jerome  to  have  been 
the  first  who  kept  a  public  school,  in  the  sense  that  he  was  the  first 
who  received  a  stipend  from  the  emperor.  In  endeavouring  to 
create  the  perfect  orator,  Quintilian  discusses  the  whole  of  educa> 
tion  from  the  cradle  upwards.  It  is  clear  from  him  that  the  grammar 
school  had  trenched  on  the  rhetoric  school.  The  latter  was  then 
restricted  to  actual  oratory,  the  rales  and  practice  of  public  speakins, 
while  the  grammar  school  gave  much  the  same  teaching  as  Engli«i 
grammar  schools  did  until  1850. 

The  first  definitely  endowed  school  we  hear  of  is  one  founded  by 
Pliny  the  younger,  a  pupil  of  Quintilian,  at  his  native  place  Cotno. 
In  a  letter  to  the  historian  Tadtus(iv.  12)  he  informs  nim  that  he 
found  a  Como  boy  was  at  school  at  Milan,  because  there  were  no 
teachers  at  Como,  whereupon  he  lectured  the  parents  on  the  **  small 
additional  expense  "  a  day-school  at  Como  would  he,  compared  to 
the  cost  of  boarding  boys  at  Milan.  He  therefore  offered  to  find 
a  third  of  the  cost,  and  would  have  found  the  whole  did  he  not 
"  fear  that  such  an  endowment  might  be  corrapted  ...  to  private 
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interests,  which  he  saw  happen  in  many  places  where  teachers  are 
liired  by  the  public  "  {preuptores  ptMice  conducuntur).  The  choice- 
of  the  master  he  left  to  the  parents.  Later  historians  say  that  the 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161)  assigned  offices  and  salaries 
{htmores  et  solaria)  for  rhetoricians  throughout  the  provinces:  and 
that  Alexander  Severus  did  the  same,  and  also  establisned  exhibitions 
for  poor  boys,  with  the  limitation,  curiously  repeated  a  thousand 
years  later  m  the^  statutes  of  All  Souls  College  and  of  Eton,  modo 
tn^nuos,  ije.  provided  only  that  they  should  be  free-bom. 

There  were  complaints  that  the  masters  were  ill-paid.  The  only 
definite  statement  as  to  tuition  fees  appears  to  be  a  line  of  Horace 
(5al.i.6.  76),  who  says  hb  father  took  him  to  school  at  Rome  as  he 
did  not  care  to  send  him  where  the  sons  of  hb  country  neighbours 
went,  at  8  asses  a  month,  said  to  represent  4d.  a  month,  equivalent 
to  **  about  a  shilling  ";  even  thb  b  founded  on  a  disputed  reading. 
Quintilian  made  a  fortune  by  hb  school,  but  Juvenal  calb  him  in  this 
respect  a  white  crow.  As  m  modem  times  the  winning  jockey,  so 
then  the  victorious  charioteer,  received  more  pay  for  a  single  race 
than  the  master  for  a  whole  year's  labours. 

Grammar  and  rhetoric  -schools  spread  throughout  the  Roman 
world  and  continued  substantial^  unchanged  in  method  and 
subiect  to  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  Augustine  the  apostle 
of  tne  English.  The  Confessions  of  St  Augustine  of  Hippo,  a  school- 
master at  Carthage,  Rome  and  Milan,  before  his  baptism  in  the 
3^ear  387,  and  the  poems  of  his  contemporary  Ausonius,  educated  in 
the  giammar  school  at  Toulouse,  and  himself  a  schoolmaster  at 
Bonfeaux  before  becoming  prefect  of  Ulyria  and  of  Gaul,  show  that 
the  schoob  were  much  the  same  in  the  4th  century  as  in  the  first. 
Ausonius  celebrated  in  verse  all  the  Bordeaux  schoolmasters,  some 
coming  from  schoob  at  Athens,  Constantinople,  Syracuse  and 
Corintn,  one  the  son  of  a  Dmid  at  Bayeux,  others  schoolmasters  from 
Poitou,  Narbonne,  Toulouse,  who  went  to  Lerida  and  other  places 
in  Spain.  Ausonius  had  for  hb  pupil  the  emperor  Gratian,  who  in 
376  establbhed  a  knal  tariff  for  schoolmasters'  salaries.  "  In  every 
town  which  b  cadleda  metropolis,  a  noble  professor  shall  be  elected 
The  rhetoric  master  (rhetor)  was  to  have  at  least  24  annonae  (an 
annona  being  a  year's  wages  of  a  working  man) ;  while  the  grammar 
masters  were  to  receive  half  that.  But  at  Trier,  then  the  capital 
of  the  Western  empire,  the  rhetor  was  to  have  30,  the  Latin  gram- 
marian 30,  and  the  Greek  grammarian,  if  one  can  be  found,  \2 
annonae  {Cod,  Tkeod.  xiii.  3  11).  The  works  of  Ennodius,  bishop 
of  Pavia,  513-521,  preserve  many  school  declamations  delivered  in 
Milan  adiool.  The  same  century^  saw  Priscbn,  a  schoolmaster  at 
Constantinople,  compose  the  Latin  grammar,  which,  itself  for  the 
most  part  a  mere  translation  from  Greek,  reigned  without  a  rival 
till  the  Reformation,  and  b  represented  by  over  1000  MSS.  Venan- 
tius  Fortunatus,  educated  in  the  grammar  school  at  Treviso,  wrote 
in  570  a  life  of  St  Martin  of^  Tours  in  three  books  of  hexameter 
verse,  and  lives  of  s^nts  and  bbho[W.  Hb  era  was  one  of  transition, 
and  marks  the  passing  of  the  schools  from  secular  to  ecclesiastical 
control.  Hb  contemporary  Pope  Gregory  rates  Dcsiderius,  "  bbhop 
of  Gaul,"  at  Vienne  {Ep.  xi.  54),  because  "as  we  cannot  relate 
without  shame,  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  your  brotherhood 
teaches  grammar  to  certain  persons:  which  we  take  all  the  worse 
as  it  converts  what  we  formeriy  said  in  your  favour  to  lamentation 
and  mourning,  since  the  praise  of  Christ  cannot  lie  in  one  mouih 
with  the  praise  of  Jupiter.  Consider  yourself  what  a  crime  it  b  for 
bishops  to  recite  what  would  be  improper  for  religiously  minded 
bymen  " — words  which  are  an  adaptation  of  a  sentiment  of  Jerome 
at  hb  worst. 

Thb  letter  b  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  ends  with  com- 
mending  to  Desiderius  the  monks  whom  Gregory  was  sending  with 
Laarence  the  priest  and  Mellitus  the  abbot  to  Augustine  of  Canter- 
bury, thus  bringing  the  grammar-school-teaching  bishop  into  direct 
connexion  with  the  conversion  of  the  English,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  first  English  school. 

English  Schools. — St  Augustine  of  Canterbury  landed  In  Kent 
in  5q6,  and  the  king  of  Kent,  Ethclbert,  was  christened  two 
years  later.  He  "did  not  defer  giving  his  teachere  a  settled 
midence  in  hb  mctropolb  of  Canterbury,  with  such  possessions 
as  were  necessary  for  their  subsbtence,"  says  Bede.  We  may 
therefore  attribute  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  first  Englbh  school  to  the  year  59S.  For  as  nowadays 
the  first  thing  modern  missionaries  do  b  to  cstablbh  a  school, 
so  did  Augustine.  Indeed  a  school  was  even  more  necessary 
then.  Now  the  Scriptures  are  always  translated  into  the  nAtive 
tongue,  and  services  conducted  in  it.  But  in  those  days  the 
converted  heathen,  to  understand  the  church  service  and  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  had  to  learn  Latin  and  begin  with  Latin 
grammar;  and  indeed  as  the  kyrief  the  creed  and  the  gloria 
were  still  rendered  in  Greek,  if  he  was  thoroughly  to  comprehend 
it  he  had  to  learn  some  Greek. 

The  first  actual  mention  of  Canterbury  school  b  in  631. 
Sigebert  of  Essex,  Bede  teUs  us  iEecl.  Hist.  iii.  18,  ed.  Plummer, 


p.  163),  while  in  exile  in  Gaul,  was  baptized.  "  On  his  return, 
as  soon  as  he  obtained  the  kingdom  (of  the  East  Saxons),  wishing 
to  imitate  what  he  had  seen  well  done  in  Gaul,  he  founded  a 
grammar  school  (scolam  in  qua  pueri  liiteris  erudirenlur) ,  with 
the  assbtance  of  Bishop  Felix,  whom  he  had  received  from  Kent, 
who  provided  them  with  ushers  and  masters  (pcdagogos  et 
magistros)  after  the  manner  of  the  Canterburians  (more  Cantua- 
riorum)."  If  the  last  words  are  translated  Kentish  folk  the  meaning 
b  the  same,  as  naturally  the  first  and  chief  school  of  the  Kentish 
folk  was  at  Canterbury.  Felix  was  a  Burgundian,  who  had 
come  over  to  Honorius,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  original 
band  of  Augustme,  who  became  archbishop  in  627.  The  East 
Saxon  see  was  placed  at  Dunnoc,  now  Dunwich,  and  the  school 
there  has  been  chimed  by  patriotic  Suffolk  historians  as  the 
first  school  in  England.  Though  long  before  the  Conquest 
Dunwich  had  ceased  to  be  an  episcopal  see,  being  deposed 
in  favour  of  Thetford,  while  half  of  it  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
sea,  yet,  when  between  1076  and  1083  the  priory  of  Eye  was 
founded  by  Robert  Malet,  he  appropriated  to  it  all  the  churches 
of  Dunwich  "  the  tithes  of  the  'whole  town  both  of  money  and 
herrings  .  .  .  the  school  also  of  the  same  town."  So  the  school 
of  Sigebert  and  Felix  was  still  existing  400  years  afterwards. 
It  afterwards  perished  at  the  dissolution  of  the  priory,  to  which 
it  had  been  handed  over. 

As  the  model  must  be  older  than  the  copy,  Canterbury  school 
must  be  aUowed  the  primacy  over  Dunwich.  Being  spoken  of 
as  an  exbting  institution,  with  no  suggestion  that  it  was  then 
newly  established,  we  need  not  doubt  that  it  was  founded  by 
St  Augustine  as  part  of  the  cathedral  establishment  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury.  This  church  was  not  then  monastic,  but 
like  all  other  cathedrals,  a  college  of  priests,  the  monks  being 
pUced  apart,  outside  the  city  walls  in  the  abbey,  first  called 
St  Paul's,  afterwards  known  as  St  Augustine's.  Enthusiastic 
"Grecians'*  have  attributed  Canterbury  school  rather  to  the 
Greek  archbbhop,  the  monk  Theodore,  who  reached  Canterbury 
on  the  27th  of  May  669.  "  Soon  after"  he  "traveUed  through 
the  whole  English  parts  of  the  island,"  and  first  established  a 
united  church  of  England,  being  **  the  first  archbishop  whom 
the  whole  English  church  consented  to  obey."  He  travelled 
with  Hadrian,  a  Latin- African  monk,  who  had  beeri  first  offered 
the  archbishopric,  and  was  sent  by  the  pope  to  look  after  Theo- 
dore "lest  after  the  fashion  of  Greeks  he  should  introduce 
something  against  the  true  faith."  "Because  both  were 
abundantly  learned  in  sacred  and  profane  literature,  they 
collected  crowds  of  disciples,  and  streams  of  saving  knowledge 
daily  flowed  from  them,  as  together  with  holy  writ  they  gave 
their  hearers  instruction  both  in  the  arts  of  metre  and  astronomy 
and  ecclesiastical  arithmetic,"  or,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  transla- 
tion has  it,  "  metercraft,  tungolcraft  and  grammaticraft"  (Bede, 
Ecd.  HisL  iv.  2).  "  The  proof  b,"  says  Bede,  "  that  even  to 
this  day,"  c.  735,  "  some  of  their  pupib  survive  who  know 
Latin  and  Greek  as  well  as  their  own  language  in  which  they 
were  bom."  It  is  a  strange  misconception  of  this  passage  which 
has  narrowed  a  triumphant  record  of  the  first  mctropolilical 
visitation  of  England,  the  very  point  of  which  b  that  the  arch- 
bishop left  Canterbury  to  travel  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the 
heptarchy,  into  the  foundation  of  a  school  at  Canterbury. 
Though  it  is  clear  that  Theodore  did  not  found,  there  is  evidence 
that  he  did  actually  teach  in  the  school  at  Canterbury,  since 
Albinus,  who  succeeded  Hadrian  as  abbot  of  St  Paul's,  b  said 
to  have  been  "  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time  in  everything, 
having  been  educated  in  the  church  of  Canterbury"  (not,  it 
may  be  noted,  in  the  monastery  of  St  Paul's)  by  Theodore  and 
Hadrian.  Tobias,  who  died  bbhop  of  Rochester  in  726,  b  also 
described  as  "  a  most  learned  man,  for  he  was  a  pupil  of  Theodore 
and  Hadrian,  and  so,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  literature 
ecclesiastical  and  general,  Greek  and  Latin  were  as  familiar  to 
him  as  hb  native  tongue."  We  may  therefore  credit  Rochester 
with  its  school  at  least  as  early  as  Toby's  epbcopate. 

Of  schools  still  existing,  we  must  give  the  precedence  after  Canter- 
bury and  Rochester  to  St  Peter's  school,  the  cathedral  grammar 
school  at  York.     U  it  was  originally  started  by  Paulinus.  the  Roman 
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missionary,  {n  O30  or  6At,  and  there  was  no  church  or  bishop 
there  till  the  time  of  Wnfrid,  c.  700,  it  cannot  claim  to  be  older 
than  his  day.  Whoever  may  be  the  originator  of  York  school,  it 
is  at  all  events  earlier  than  Archbishop  Egbert  (Ecgberht),  to  whom 
it  has  been  credited  by  manv  writers  (cf.  Diet.  Christtan  Biog.) 
But  their  authority  is  a  life  01  Alcuin  by  a  French  monk,  in  a  MS. 
said  to  have  existed  at  Reims  in  1617,  but  never  seen  since,  a  mere 
piece  of  hagiology,  and  certainly  not  contemporary.  It  makes  a 
mystic  monastic  chain  of  Greek  learning  from  Theodore  to  Bede, 
Bcde  to  Egbert,  Egbert  to  Alcuin,  Alcuin  to  Hrabanus  Maurus,  the 
monks  of  St  Gall  and  so  on.  It  is  flattering  to  insular  pride,  as  it 
makes  England  the  mother  of  all  continental  schools.  But  the  chain 
breaks  at  the  second  link.  Egbert  was  neither  a  pupil  of  Bede's, 
nor  Ak:uin'8  master.  Nor  was  Egbert  ever  a  monk,  and  Alcuin 
only  became  one  late  in  life.  Had  Bede  been  Egbert's  master,  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  mention  it  in  the  well-known  letter  he  wrote 
to  him  on  becoming  archbishop,  in  which  he  addresses  him,  not  as  a 
master  mieht  have  written  to  a  pupil,  but  as  a  rather  humble  but 
lecturing  friend.  Moreover,  Alcuin  himself,  in  the  poem  on  the 
bishops  and  saints  of  the  church  of  York  (HisL  Ch.  York.,  Rolls  ser. 
!•  390),  written  when  schoolmaster  at  York,  onlv  savs  of  Egbert 
that  he  was  of  royal  blood,  an  illustrious  ruler  of  the  ciiurch  and  an 
admirable  teacher  {egretius  doctor)  He  finds  no  space  for  more 
about  him,  because  his  muse  hastens  to  the  end  of  his  song  and 
the  doings  of  his  own  master,  who.  after  Egbert,  received  the  insignia 
of  the  venerable  see,  Albert,  called  the  wise."  On  Albert's  merits, 
Alcuin  descants  in  many  verses.  Nearly  related  to  Egbert,  Albert 
"  was  sent  to  the  Minster  to  school  in  his  boyish  years  and  became 
a  priest  quite  young,  and  by  Egbert  was  made  advocate  of  the  clcrsy 
and  preferred  as  master  in  the  city  of  York."  This  phrase  exactly 
descnbes  the  duties  of  the  later  chancellor  of  the  Minster,  who  was 
the  chief  lawyer  of  the  college  of  canons  and  also  head  of  the  school ; 
while  it  shows  that  the  school  was  the  school,  not  only  of  the  church, 
but  of  the  city,  of  the  laity  as  well  as  of  the  clergy.  Albert  taught 
grammar,  rhetoric,  law,  singing,  playing  on  the  flute  and  lyre, 
natural  history  and  the  church  calencur:  above  all,  theology. 
There  were  boarders.  For  "  whatever  youths  he  saw  of  eminent 
intelligence,  these  he  joined  to  himself,  taught,  fed  and  loved,  and 
so  he  had  many  pupils,  advanced  in  various  arts."  Albert  travelled 
abroad,  went  to  Rome  and  was  received  "  as  the  prince  of  doctors, 
and  lungs  and  princes  invited  him  to  irrigate  their  lands  with  learn- 
ing." But  he  preferred  to  return  home.  Even  when  he  became 
archbishop,  he  still  continued  to  teach.  Two  years  before  his  death 
he  retiree!,  and.  of  his  two  chief  pupils.  Eanbald  succeeded  him  in 
the  archbishopric.  But  "  he  gave  the  dearer  treasures  of  his  books 
to  the  other  son,  who  was  always  close  to  his  father's  side,  thirsting 
to  drink  the  floods  of  learning.  To  the  one  the  rule  of  the  church, 
its  treasures  and  lands;  to  the  other  the  school  {studtum),  the  chair, 
the  books."  This  other  son  was  Alcuin  himself.  A  catalogue  of  the 
books  is  given.  Besides  the  "  Fathers,"  including  Boethius  and 
Cassiodorus.  Popes  Leo  and  Gregory,  there  were  Aldhelm  of  Sher- 
borne and  Bede  the  wise.  There  were  Pliny  and  Pompeius  Trogus. 
Aristotle  and  Cicero  (De  oratore).  Among  poets,  there  were  Virgil. 
Statius  and  LuCan.  But  of  four  lines  full  of  the  names  of  poets, 
these  are  the  only  ones  whom  the  ordinary  classical  scholar  has 
heard  of.  The  rest  were  Christian  poets,  who  versified  various  parts 
of  the  Bible;  Juvencus  {c.  330),  Paulinus  (^53-431).  Prosper  of 
Aquitaine  (375>-43i),  Sedulius  (c.  460).  Venantius  Fortunatus  (535- 
600).  Arator  (c  550).  Among  grammarians  were  Valerius  Probus, 
Donatus,  Priscian,  Servius  (the  great  Virgilian  commentator). 
Phocas  (who  wrote  a  life  of  Virgil  in  verse),  Comminianus  (probably 
Commodianus).  of  the  sth  century.  ^  There  were  "  many  other 
masters  eminent  in  the  schools,  in  art,  in  oratory,  who  have  written 
many  a  volume  of  sound  sense,  but  whose  names  it  seemed  too  long 
to  write  in  verse."  Alcuin  himself  wrote  dialogues  on  grammar, 
rhetoric  and  dialectic.  In  the  first,  the  speakers  were  an  English 
boy  of  1^  and  a  Frank  boy  of  14:  in  the  latter,  Charlemagne  and 
Alcuin  himself.  For  Alcuin  yielded  to  the  temptation  which  his 
master,  Albert,  had  resisted,  and  meeting  Charlemagne,  on  a  visit 
to  Rome,  accepted  the  headship  of  an  itinerant  school  attached  to 
his  court,  the  so-called  Palace  school.  Except  for  a  short  visit  in 
792-793,  Alcuin  deserted  England  for  Frankland.  But  he  continued 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  school  of  York,  and  in  one  of  his  poems 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  youth  of  York  will  handle  Virgil  s  bow 
and  fill  the  Frisian  ships  with  poems.    When  Eanbald  II.  was  ap- 

fpinted  archbishop  of  York  in  796  Alcuin  wrote  to  congratulate 
im.  and  recommended  him  to  divide  the  school  and  have  different 
masters  for  grammar,  for  song  and  for  writing ;  and  also  to  establish 
hospitals,  which  he  calls  by  their  Greek  name  (xenodochia).  one  of 
the  many  proofs  that  he  had  a  tincture  of  Greek  learning.  The 
advice  seems  to  have  been  taken,  as  in  later  times  we  find  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  song  school  under  the  precentor  quite  separate  from 
the  grammar  school  under  the  chancellor,  and  St  Peter's  hospital 
just  outside  the  cathedral  precinct,  which  was  endowed  by  King 
Athelstan.  and  afterwards  known  as  St  Leonard's  hospital  In 
another  letter  Alcuin  sends  one  of  his  pupils  to  King  Offa  of  Mercia 
to  act  as  master  in  the  school  OfTa  was  establishing,  and  expresses  his 
pleasure  at  Offa's  intention  to  study  and  inakc  the  light  of  wisdom, 
which  was  extinct  in  so  many  pl.ircs,  shine  in  his  kingdom.  Whether 
this  refers  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  at  Lichfield,  or  elsewhere. 


docs  not  appear.  It  is  to  be  notk:ed  that  Akniin.  all  the  time  he 
master  at  York  and  master  of  the  so-called  palace  school  of  Charle- 
magne, was  not  a  monk  but  a  secular  clerk.  He  always  describes 
himself  as  Alcuin  the  levite,  or  deacon,  until  in  his  old  age  he  retired 
to  an  abbacy  bv  wav  of  retiring  pension.  So  too  Augustine  himself, 
though  a  monic,  wiien  he  became  a  bishop  and  set  up  a  school, 
had  been  advised  by  Pope  Gregory  to  abandon  the  monastic  seclusion 
and  live  with  his  clergy  like  an  ordinary  bishop. 

The  recognition  of  this  fact  is  vital  to  an  understanding  of  the 
history  of  schools  in  England  and  other  modem  countries.  The 
history  of  medieval  and  modem  schools  has,  thanks  to  the  snperior 
industry  and  research  of  the  French  and  Germans,  started  with 
Charlemagne  and  Alcuin.  Though  the  schools  of  France  came 
straight  from  the  Roman  grammar  and  rhetoric  schools,  and  the 
English  schools,  by  new  importation,  direct  from  Italy,  it  has  always 
been  assumed  that  their  origin  was  monastic  and  that  monks  were 
the  chief  educators.  This  is  because  Charlemagne,  largely  it  would 
seem  under  Alcuin's  influence,  did  make  a  distinct  effort  to  convert 
the  monasteries  practically  into  colleges  and  public  schoc^  How 
far  he  succeeded  in  this  u  very  doubtful,  but  if  the  monasteries  ever 
did  become  the  seats  of  public  schools,  or  if  the  monks  did  anything 
for  general  education,  it  was  only  during  his  reign.  Save  for  that 
short  period,  alike  in  England  and  on  the  continent  general  education 
and  public  schools  were  the  exclusive  duty  and  privilege  of  the 
secular  clergy  from  the  days  of  Augustine  to  the  days  of  Laod. 
The  monks  from  first  to  last  were  never  public  schoolmasters  or 
educators,  they  never  acted  as  teachers,  and  the  monasteries  never 
kept  schools,  except  for  their  own  novices,  and  they  never,  except 
incidentally  as  lords  of  manors  or  trustees,  or  transferees  id  toe 
spiritual  rights  of  secular  colleges,  even  controlled  schools. 

The  early  monasteries  and  monks,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  example 
of  even  Jerome,  not  only  did  not  cultivate  learning  other  than  that 
of  the  scriptures,  but  even  repudiated  it  as  heathenish.  It  was  not 
till  Cassiodorus,  about  ^50,  composed  his  Institutions  for  the  two 
monasteries  he  founded  in  Calabria,  that  the  copying  of  MSS.  and 
reading  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  monkish  duty.  The  original 
Benedictine  rule  a  few  years  earlier  set  apart  only  two  hours  a  day 
for  reading,  except  in  Lent.  Then,  lack  of  food  making  the  monks 
less  able  to  labour  with  their  hands,  they  had  three  hours'  resding 
in  the  morning,  and  had  to  read  one  book  through  in  the  course 
of  the  40  days.  Even  this  rule  was  not  absolute,  special  provision 
being  made  for  work  for  those  who  were  too  lazy  to  read.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  the  rule  to  suggest  that  education  was  one  of  the 
duties  of  monks  or  of  the  objects  of  a  monastenr.  The  only  reference 
to  boys  is  apropos  of  the  reception  of  new  brethren,  boy  novices 
"  offered  "  (oblali)  at  he  altar.  The  Celtic  monasteries,  according 
to  Or  Skene  {Celtte  Scotland,  ii.  75),  became  "  great  educational 
seminaries,  in  which  the  youth  of  the  tribe  were  sent,  not  only  to  be 
trained  to  monastic  life,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  secular 
education."  But  the  Quotations  given  from  the  ancient  laws  of 
Ireland  and  the  life  of  St  Brendan  in  support  of  this  statement  by 
no  means  bear  it  out.  It  may  be  Questioned  whether  even  in  Ireland, 
or  its  daughter  settlement  in  Wales,  at  lona  in  Scotland  and  at 
Lindisfame  in  England,  anyone  other  than  sucking  monks  imbibed 
the  milk  of  learning  in  the  nurseries  of  the  monasteries.  Where. 
however,  as  in  these  communities,  the  church  and  secular  clergy 
were  practically  swallowed  up  in  the  monastery  and  monks,  where 
even  the  bishops  became  kept  officials  under  an  abbot,  it  is  perhaps 
not  possible  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  regular  and  t^ 
secular  clergy.  The  mission  of  St  Columban  in  500  took  the  Celtic 
monastery  to  the  borders  of  Alsace,  while  indirectly  through  Lindis- 
fame it  may  have  been  known  to  Alcuin,  as  it  certainly  was  at  Fulda 
(Skene.  43). 

Charlemagne  was  perhaps  consciously  acting  under  Celtic  influence 
when  in  the  council  of  Aachen  (Aix-la-Cnapcllc).  on  the  23rd  of  March 
789-790,  he  entreated  the  congregations  of  monks  as  well  as  th(»e 
of  the  secular  canons  "  not  onlv  to  get  together  children  of  slaves 
but  also  the  sons  of  freemen,  ana  take  them  into  their  societies."  aiKl 
directed  that  "  schools  of  reading  boys  should  be  establi^ed  in  every 
monastery  and  cathedral,  where  psalms,  music  (notas),  arithmetic 
and  grammar,  and  the  writing  of  good  editions  of  books  i^ould  be 
taught;  not  allowing  the  boys,  however,  to  corrupt  the  gospels, 

f psalters  or  mass  books  by  reading  or  writing,  but  employing  men  of 
ull  age  for  that  purpose."  It  must  have  been  in  pursuance  of  this 
design  of  turning  the  monasteries  to  account  as  schools,  that  the 
'extant  plan  of  the  monastery  of  St  Gall  (see  Abbey)  was  prepared. 
This  plan  shows  an  "  inner  school  of  the  novices,  and  an  "  outer  ** 
school  for  the  young  gentlemen.  The  novices'  school  is  shown  as  a 
replica  on  a  smaller  scale  of  the  monastery,  complete  in  itself  with 
chapel,  dormitory,  refectory  and  infirmary.  On  the  plan  of  it  is 
written,  "  In  this  cloister  the  oblates  are  associated  with  the  postu- 
lants." i.e.  the  boys  offered  to  God.  set  apart  for  the  monastic  life 
from  infancy,  were  brought  up  with  the  ordinary  novices  of  riper 
years  seeking  for  admission.  This  school  was  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  next  to  the  infirmary  of  the  monks.  But  the  other  school, 
the  public  school,  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  monks'  quarters,  which,  at  St  Gall,  as  elsewhere 
when  topography  permitted,  were  on  the  south.  This  school  was 
close  to  the  guest  hall  for  gentlemen,  near  the  public  entrance  to 
the  church  irom  the  street.    It  shows  provision  for  about    ISO 
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boatxlen.  The  plan  is  credited  to  Chftriema^e's  son-in-bw,  Egin- 
hard.  But  it  is  Icnown  not  to  have  been  earned  out  in  its  entirety ; 
and  whether  any  "  outer "  school  was  ever  actually  erected  or 
carried  on  we  do  not  know.  But.  if  in  Charlemagne's  time  the 
OHHiasteries  in  general  admitted  lay  or  clerical  boys  even  in  a  separate 
outer  school,  it  is  certain  that  the  next  generation  saw  them  excluded 
again.  A  council  at  Aachen  on  the  Qth  of  July  817  (Baluze,  Captt. 
■■  581).  attended  by  abbots  and  a  large  number  of  monks,  decreed 
**  No  school  shall  be  ke{>t  in  a  monastery  except  for  oblates."  That 
this  was  considered  as  binding,  or  at  least  was  followed,  in  England, 
IS  clear  from  the  decrees  of  this  council  bcin^  included  with  the 
rules  of  Benedict,  Dunstan  and  Ethelwold  in  the  great  Saixon 
monastic  collection  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Cott.  Tib.  A,  iii.). 
In  England,  at  all  events  from  this  time,  we  always  find  public 
schools  taught  not  by  the  monks,  but  by  the  secular  cleq^. 

The  notion  that  schools  were  monastic  and  monasteries  schools 
is  partly  due  to  a  verbal  confusion,  ecclesiastical  and  monastic 
having  been  ignorantly  treated  as  convertible  terms.  Education 
and  schools  were  the  province  of  the  church,  they  were  subject  to 
the  canon  law,  and  every  one  connected  with  them  was  reckoned  as 
a  clerk  with  the  privilege  of  clergy.  The  secular  courts  could  take 
no  cognizance  of  picas  concerning  the  conduct  of  schools  or  school- 
masters, as  was  emphatically  reaffirmed  in  the  Gloucester  School 
Case  in  1410,  any  more  than  they  could  as  to  churches  or  the  conduct 
of  rectors  and  vicars.  Just  as  they  could  entertain  suits  about  the 
patronage  of  livings,  so  they  could  about  the  appointment  of  school- 
masters, oatronage  being  regarded  as  property,  and  a  temporal  not 
a  spiritual  right,  as  was  settled  in  a  case  against  the  Abbot  of  Battle 
in  1343.  Both  these  cases  have  unfortunately  been  misrepresented 
as  establishing  that  the  common  law  of  England  not  only  allowed 
all  to  be  taught  but  also  controlled  the  administration  of  educational 
foundations  (J.  £.  G.  de  Montmorency,  State  Intervention  in 
English  Education,  1902,  p.  16).  In  truth,  that  was  solely  the 
business  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  of  the  bishops  as  the  ecclesi- 
astical judges  of  first  instance,  with  appeal  to  the  court  of  Canterbury 
and  thence  to  the  supreme  court  of  tiie  pope  at  Rome.  There  is  a 
decree  of  Pope  Eugenius  II.  in  a  synod  held  in  826  (Dec.  prima  pars. 
Dist  xxxvii.  c.  la):  "From  certain  places  complaint  is  made 
to  us  that  neither  are  masters  found  nor  care  taken  for  a  school  of 
letters  («.#.  grammar  school),  wherefore  let  all  care  and  diligence  be 
taken  by  all  bishops  and  their  subjects,  and  in  other  places  where 
necessary,  that  masters  and  teachers  should  be  established  to  teach 
continually  grammar  schools  {studia  Utterarum)  and  the  principles 
of  the  liberal  arts,  as  in  them  chiefly  are  the  divine  commands  set 
forth  and  declared  "  This  canon  only  crystallized  into  statute  what 
had  for  two  centuries  at  least  been  the  customary  law  of  the  church, 
that  schools  should  be  kept  in  every  cathedral  city,  as  we  have  seen 
they  were  at  Canterbury,  Dunwich  and  York. 

After  York  the  next  place  in  England  in  which  we  have  actual 
evidence  of  a  school  is  at  Winchester,  to  which  intellectual  superiority 
seems  to  have  passed  with  the  political  suzerainty.  In  the  history 
of  education  in  the  9th  century  the  name  of  Alfred  takes  the  place 
ol  Alcuin  in  the  8th.  Of  Alfred's  own  education  we  have  no  real 
knowledge,  as  the  talcs  of  the  so<alled  Asser  are  ipere  fairy  stories 
("The  Real  Alfred,"  The  Times,  London,  17  March  1898).  But 
Asser's  account  of  the  education  of  Alfred's  children  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  applying  to  Winchester,  and  as  at  all  events  evidence 
that  there  was  a  public  school  there  in  the  days  when  *'  Asser  " 
wrote,  about  a  hundred  years  after  Alfred's  death.  Edward  the 
eMest  son  and  iClfthryth  the  eldest  daughter  were  bred  in  the 
lung's  court,  "  nor  among  their  other  pursuits  appertaining  to  this 
life  were  they  suffered  to  pass  their  time  idly  and  unprofitably 
srithout  liberal  learning.  For  they  carefully  learn  the  Psalms  and 
Saxon  books,  especially  Saxon  poems,  and  are  continually  in  the 
habit  oJf  making  use  of  books.  But  "  Ethclward  the  youngest, 
by  the  divine  counsels  and  the  admirable  prudence  of  the  king,  was 
sent  to  the  Grammar  School  (ludis  liUerariae  disciplinae),  where  with 
the  children  of  almost  all  the  nobility  of  the  country,  and  many 
also  who  were  not  noble,  he  prospcrra  under  the  diligent  care  of 
his  masters.  Books  in  both  languaees,  namely  Latin  and  Saxon, 
were  diligently  read  in  the  school.  They  also  learned  to  write,  so 
that  before  tney  were  of  an  age  to  practise  manly  arts,  namely 
hunting  and  such  pursuits  as  befit  gentlemen  {nohUibus),  they 
became  studious  and  clever  in  the  liberal  arts."  This  passage  so 
entirely  coincides  with  the  description  of  York  school  given  by 
Alcuin  in  its  evidence  that  the  grammar  school  was  frequented  by 
laymen  as  well  as  clerics,  and  it  is  so  improbable  that  "  Asser  ' 
bMTowed  from  Alcuin,  that  we  may  take  it  to  be  the  normal  thing 
that  young  Englishmen  of  good  birth  were  brought  up  in  the  public 
grammar  schools  then  as  now 

Ans^Sazon  schools  were  not  confined  to  bishops'  sees.  Apart 
from  Malmesbury,  the  story  of  which  has  been  so  obscured  by 
monastic  writers  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
it  bad  a  public  school  or  not,  there  were  public  schools  in  all 
the  principal  centres  of  population,  generally  marked  by  being 
also  the  sites  of  collegiate  churches.  At  least,  wherever  Ethel- 
fleda.  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  and  her  brother,  Edward  the 


Elder,  are  recorded  as  building  "  burhs"  through  the  Midlands 
to  consolidate  their  conquests  from  the  Danes,  there  we  find 
also  collegiate  churches  of  pre-Conquest  origin  and  early  grammar 
schools;  e.g.  at  Stafford  and  Derby,  Huntingdon,  Bedford  and 
Leicester,  at  Bridgenorth,  Tarn  worth  and  Warwick. 

It  is  perhaps  only  at  the  last  place  that  the  direct  evidence  of 
the  continuance  of  the  school  from  pre-Conquest  to  post-Con- 
quest times  is  preserved.  There,  in  X123  (Leach,  Hist.  Warwick 
School,  1908),  the  earlof  Warwick,  having  granted  to  the  canons 
of  St  Mary's  collegiate  church  in  the  town  "  the  school  of  the 
church,  that  the  service  of  God  in  the  same  may  be  improved 
by  the  attendance  of  scholars,"  the  older  church  of  All  Saints 
in  the  castle  appealed  to  the  cro¥m,  and  Henry  I.  issued  a  writ 
to  "  command  that  the  church  of  All  Saints  have  all  its  customs 
and  ordeals  ...  as  fully  as  it  used  to  have  them  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward  and  my  father  and  brother  and  the  school 
(fcoAu)  in  like  manner."  In  the  result  the  two  collegiate  churches 
were  um'ted,  the  canons  of  AD  Saints  being  transferred  to  St 
Mary's  and  "  the  school  of  Warwick"  confirmed  to  the  united 
church,  which  was  to  enjoy  the  same  liberties  as  London,  Lincoln, 
Salisbury  and  York  churches,  i.e.  be  like  a  cathedral  church  of 
secular  canons.  That  this  included  the  maintenance  of  a 
school  is  clear  from  a  reply  to  one  of  a  number  of  questions  as 
to  their  liberties  and  customs  put  by  the  Warwick  chapter  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Salisbury  in  1x55,  viz.  "  the  scholars 
to  their  own  master  stand  and  fall,"  i.e.  the  master  not  the 
chapter  was  to  look  after  the  boys. 

Even  the  Danes  became  founders  of  churches  and  schoob. 
Thus  Herman,  the  historian  of  Bury,  writing  in  1098  {Mem. 
Bury  St  Edmunds^  Rolls  ser.  i.  46),  and  speaking  of  Canute 
little  more  than  a  generation  after  his  death,  recalls  his  charities, 
how  "  when  he  came  to  a  minster  or  fortified  town,  he  handed 
over,  to  be  taught  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  clerical  or  the 
monastic  order,  not  any  chance  boy  of  good  birth,  but  the  more 
select  of  the  poor."  Abbot  Sampson,  writing  about  a  century 
later,  c.  xiSo  {ibid.  126),  credits  Canute  with  "  instituting  public 
schools  {pubiicas  scolas\  the  earb'est  use  probably  of  the  term 
public  school  in  any  English  writer)  in  the  cities  and  towns, 
and,  establishing  masters  at  the  state  expense,  sent  to  them 
boys  of  good  promise  to  be  taught  grammar,  including  even 
freed  sons  of  slaves."  Canute  is  praised  because  he  turned  out 
the  canons  from  Bury  to  put  in  monks.  But  the  school,  though 
it  thus  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  abbot,  continued  in  the  town, 
outside  the  precinct  of  the  abbey,  and  was  served  by  secular 
masters.  So  when  Earl,  afterwards  King,  Harold  founded  the 
college  of  Holy  Cross  at  Waltham,  the  chief  officer  next  the 
dean  was  the  schoolmaster,  Master  Athelard,  imported  from 
Li£ge,  whose  "  lessons  in  grammar  and  verses  and  composition 
did  not  prevent  equal  knowledge  of  singing  and  divine  service 
The  boys  knew  the  psalter  by  heart,  and  entered  the  choir  in 
procession  from  school,  and  on  leaving  choir  returned  to  school 
with  all  the  gravity  of  the  regular  canons"  who  in  1177  sup- 
planted the  seculars.  The  secular  canon,  one  of  the  expelled, 
who  wrote  the  history  about  xxSo,  was  himself  the  pupil  of 
Master  Peter,  son  of  Athelard;  for  secular  canons  married  and 
badchildreiL 

In  the  half  century  which  followed  the  Conquest,  the  cathedral 
and  many  of  the  collegiate  churches  were  reconstituted  and  en- 
larged, the  normal  number  of  seven  canons  bein^  increased,  and 
reaching  in  some  cases  as  many  as  fifty-  In  this  rcconstitution 
schools  were  not  forgotten.  The  statutes  called  "  The  Institution 
of  St  Osmund,"  said  to  have  been  made  at  the  foundation  of  ^lis- 
bury  Cathedral  in  1091,  are  in  almost  identically  the  same  words  as 
the  statutes  of  Lincoln,  York  and  Wells,  and  they  established, 
instead  of  two  principal  persons,  provost  or  dean  and  schoolmaster, 
four,  viz.  dean,  singer  {cantor),  schoolmaster  or  chancellor  {can- 
ceUarius)  and  treasurer.  Of  these,  "  the  cantor  ought  to  rule  the 
choir  as  to  singing;  the  treasurer  in  keeping  the  ornaments,  the 
chancellor  in  teaching  school  {scdis  reiendts),  correcting  the  books: 
the  archiscola  ought  to  hear  the  lessons  and  determine,  carry  the 
church  seal,  and  compose  letters  and  deeds,  note  the  readers  on  the 
table  as  the  cantor  does  the  singers."  The  York  statutes  codified 
in  1307  expressly  state  that  the  chancellor  was  *'  anciently  called  the 
schoolmaster  "  (mafister  scolarum,  a  variant  of  which  was  u<^sticus). 
At  St  Paul's  a  series  of  documents  relating  to  the  chancellor  are 
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free,  or  only  ihe  original  at 
there  could  have  been  no 


FRdaeIr  rimilar  piovinom  pr 
kurcbca  bke  Beverley  and  Ripon 
ottinehaiMhiie  (A.  F.  Leach,  lit, 
K),  all  pre-Conqueil  churchet  and 
loceee  oi  York.  At  the  former,  a 
DlU  Kr.,  i.  iSi)  a  curioui  laleabo 

I  too.  falKiv  in  love  with  a  girl  h, 
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.  a  aeriea  oTreporird 
oa  the  monopoly  of 
le  Eammar  •ehoolmaiin'  be  appoinlnl  againfl  unlicenwd  nvali 
teaching  in  the  chapter  liberty  (A.  F.  Leach.  Bmcrfrj  Cliop.  Ail 
Cm*,  i.  4>.  48,  SSj  'oj.  io9,  114}.  Similarly  the  collegiaie  rhutchei 
in  the  csbIci  of  Fonlcfraci  and  llauingk  (I'm;.  ComUy  ffiil..- 
Smirx,  ii.)  had  their  gnminar  Khoolnuitera  about  lioo.  They 
were  ipread  all  over  the  kingdom. 

The  pamiBar  fdiool  was  a  public  ichool  open  to  every  one. 
Il  bus  been  iadeed  lepcaledly  asuned  that  the  othedtal  tchooli 
were  choristers'  jchools  and  Uught  noihing  bui  the  psaller 
and  >  little  elementary  Latin  grammar.  The  assertion  is  founded 
on  s  complete  miiundcrstanding.  Il  is  »  question  whether  there 
were  any  choiisteis  in  Ihe  iJih  century  or  whelhet  Ihcy  ate 
not  a  later  inlroduction,  the  canons  and  Iheii  vicars  choral  or 
choir  deputies  at  £tst  doing  the  singing  themselves.  Cboiislers 
al  Salisbury  arc  not  mentioned  in  Ihe  Institution  of  St  Osniuod, 
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John  Joichel  (Jekyll],  "clerks  of  tbe  bishop  of  Winchester," 
carrying  an  appeal  from  the  bishop  about  the  right  10  teach 
Ihe  school  at  Winchester  first  to  the  Court  o(  Arehes  and  then 
to  the  pope,  and  as  late  as  1488  Bishop  William  Waynflcte 
appointing  a  master  to  the  grammar  school  "called  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  Ihe  High  School  "  (A.  F.  Lesch,  Hiia.  H'in.  CirfJ). 
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It  Canterbury  the  gram 


scholars 


I  appeal 
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rival  sc 


1311,  13;s  and  1443  are  preserved  (Tht  Times,  Sept.  1897). 
Here  also  the  school  was  outside  Ihe  monastic  precinct,  by  the 
parish  church  of  St  Alphege  in  the  town  (GuaiiiaH,  11  and 
19  Jan,  iSgS).  Similar  evidence  is  fortbcomiag  al  Worcester, 
Norwich,  Carlisle  and  elsewhere. 
At  Ihe  end  of  the  nth  and  beginning  of  Ihe  ulh  a 
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undof 

their  wicked 
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ew  orders,  first  of  Cluniac  monks,  then  of  Auguslinian,  Black 
r  regular  canons,  who  eschewed  matrimony.  Thus  Dunwich 
chool  passed  under  Ihe  rule  of  Eye  Priory  (Cluniacs)  between 
076  and  loSj;  and  Thetford  School  10  Thelford  Priory 
Guniacs)  in  101)4.  though  il  was  released  again  10  the  leculai 
eanol  Thetfoni  in  1114.  Similarly  the  govemmenlof  Glouce- 
ter  Schod  was  handed  over  10  l.tanthony  Abbey  (Augus- 
inians)  in  iij;;  Reading  School  vai  given  to  the  Dewly-louuded 
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Kculing  Abbty  (Oiudaa)  in  i  ijq:  DnnsUblc  School  t< 
stable  rrioty  in  iijo;  Dtrhy  Sthool  lo  Darley  Prioiy  ( 
tiniin}  about  iijo-    Brdford  ca 
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PiEcnt  RoUi  ihow  us  one  Ralph  S 

of  the  dly  ol  Winchaltr,  bringing  an  action  wilb  Dionyua  hi 
vile.  AU  that  was  transferred  to  the  monks  was  the  right  c 
appointing  tbe  schoolmaster  and  the  power  and  duty  ol  pre 
reeling  the  authorized  school  master's  monopoly.  At  Bur 
Si  Edmunds  indeed  tbe  eitnision  of  seculars  had  gone  so  fa 
tbat  even  the  arcbdeaconiy  of  Bury  was  vested  in  the  monastery 
and  eiercised  by  tbe  sacrist  of  it,  subject  to  appeal  10  the  abbo 
{Vitt.  Cnnly  Hill.:  Su^M  Schools,  ii.).  Tbe  substilution  o 
regulars  for  seculars  ceased  in  the  lalter  ]:>jLrt  of  tbe  ijlb  century 
dring  chiefly  to  the  secular  dcrgy  at  length,  under  papal  prcssuii 
ccepting  the  rule  of  celibacy,  and  to  the  growth  of  univci^tici 
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theology  similarly  segregatei 

enjoyed  from  the  jurisdictioi 
•       inLondoi 


I  tbat  of  thee 


rsity  of  Paris,  essentially  a  theological  univeisily,  was 
born.    The  first  univenrily  teaching  in  England  came,  not  from 

Oiford'the  two  colleipate  churches  of  St  Fridcswide  and  St 
GeoTje's  in  the  castle  occupied  much  the  same  relative  position 
asNoIieDaraeandSt  Genevieve  at  Paris.  It  istathetinlbcir 
developnient  and  rivalry,  not  in  a  purely  imasinary  colony 
from  Paris,  tbaltbeoriginof  (Word  Univeisily  must  besought. 
But  tbe  story  of  universities  CjJ.)  is  lold  elKwhcre.  The  im- 
portant thing  for  the  schools  was  that  the  univccsily  movement 
made  Ibe  cathedral  schoolmasters  devote  Ibcmselve)  to  theology 


Lrts,  and  left  the  giammji 
>f  logic,  preparatoiy  for  t 


t  for  u 


rsity  colleges  perhaps  caused  s 


■  for  boys  and  youths 
.otic  and  the  elements 
Moreover,  the  move- 


collegiale  churches  lo  spring  u. ,  _        _ 

formed  an  integral  and  important  part.  In  the  quinquennium 
iibo  to  1165,  Ibe  collegiate  church  of  Howden  was  founded 
on  tbe  Yorkshire  estates  ol  the  bishop  and  priory  of  Durham 
■t  on*  end  of  the  kingdom,  and  tbat  of  Glasney  in  Cornwall 
on  the  estate  of  the  bishop  of  Eietn  at  Ibe  other.  These  were 
ordinary  college*  of  secular  canons  with  grammar  schools  at- 
tached, and  the  schools  outlived  the  colleges  at  the  Reformalion. 
They  were  contemporaiy  with  the  first  university  colleges. 
The  college  of  St  Nicholas,  wiih  10  university  iludenis,  was 
founded  by  Bisbop  Giles  Bridport  of  Salisbury  at  Salisbury 
in  ri6i.  Merlon  College  by  Walter  of  Merlon  at  Maiden  in 
Surrey  in  1165.  and  St  Edmund's  College  at  Salisbury  by  Bishr^ 
Wylyin  ijjo,  and  Mellon  College  was  moved  to  Oiford" 
Tbe  diSerence  between  these  colleges  and  Ihc  ordinary  cc 


dmply  tbat  tbe  fonnet  wen  ai  tntitdiin  ef  iliiJcii- 

dum,  the  latter  od  Uuiendum  ti  orandrnm.  So  closely  did  Merton 
College  follow  the  ordinary  collegiate  church  model,  tbat  its 
cbapel  wa)  to  impropriated  pariah  church  and  it  contained 
tbe  usual  appenda^  of  a  granuuai  school,  tbougb  it  was  limited 
to  13  boys,  who  were  to  be  of  the  founder's  kin.  The  master 
who  laugbt  them  was  called  the  "  master  of  glomery,"  an  odd 
corruption  found  also  at  Salisbury,  Cojnbridge  and  Orleans. 
A  similar  grammar  school  waa  found  at  Queen's  College  in  1340, 
■        '"   '        ■         •      ■  ■  was  never  developed  according 
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another  new  devekipmenC,  when  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  in  founding  New  College  on  a  scale  more  than  twice  ai 
large  as  Merton,  separated  the  grammar  students  from  the 
theological  and  legal  students,  and  placed  the  former  as 
mainnbject  of  a  separate,  though  connected  and  more  or 
subordinate  college,  at  Winchester  in  13S1.  Though  Winchc 
was  the  first  boys'  school.college,  Oxford  itself  had  been  a| 
parently  the  first  place  in  medieval  England  at  which  grammj 
schools  were  maintained  as  separate  entities,  not  attached  1 
cathedrals  or  colleges,  and  practically  as  private  advenlui 
schools.  Tbe  university  ippanntly  placed  no  limit  on  the 
number  and  rivalry,  though  letaining  control  and  supervisic 
over  their  efficiency,  tbiough  two  grammai  scbool  lun-eyo 
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twelve  boyi  in  in  almonry.  At  St  Mary'i  Abbey,  York,  the  almonry 
had  tifly  h^ys  who  attended  St  Peter's,  i^.  tbe  city  and  cathedral 
grammar  Ktiool  (Early  Vorki.  Siheeli,  i.).       
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were  ordered  to  provide  a  grammar  master  who  might  be,  and  in 
fact  nearly  always  was,  to  teach  the  young  monks  and  novices. 
Yet  in  1387  the  Winchester  cathedral  monks  were  found  by  William 
of  Wykcnam  to  be  *  wholly  ignorant  of  grammar  "  and  to  make  the 
lessons  in  church  unintelligible  by  wild  false  quantities.  In  the 
visitations  of  Norwich  monasteries  in  the  late  15th  century  (Dr 
Jessopp,  Carod.  Soc.  189a)  hardly  one  had  its  grammar  master  as 
It  ought  to  have  had.  In  1495  Osney  Abbey jprovided  for  the  monks 
a  grammar  master  who  was  a  secular  (Boase.  Oxford,  Historic  Towns). 
At  Canterbury  itself  Archbishop  Warham  in  151 1  found  the  monks 
totally  ignorant  of  the  meanipg  of  the  mass  and  of  the  lessons  which 
they  read,  and  ordered  them  to  have  a  grammar  master  to  teach  the 
>[oung  monks.  In  1531  Bishop  Longland  of  Lincoln  issued  injunc> 
tions  to  Messenden  Priory  in  English  "  for  that  ye  be  ignorant  and 
have  small  understanding  of  Latin."  At  the  Dissolution  a  grammar 
master  was  teaching  the  monks  at  Winchester  grammar,  but  he  was 
not  a  monk  but  ex-second-master  of  Winchester  College  (Hist. 
Winchester  Cell.  26),  and  other  Wykehamists  were  to  be  found 
teaching  crammar  at  the  London  Charterhouse  and  Netley  Abbey. 
Hants,  ft  is  clear  that  the  monks  ^were  by  no  means  a  learned, 
body. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  London  and  Oxford  schools  that  we  learn  what 
grammar  schools  actually  taught  in  the  12th  to  the  15th  centuries. 
The  heal  cUissicus  u  Fit2stephen's  Description  of  London  (Mat. 
Hist.  Becket,  Rolls  series,  iii.  4),  as  it  was  in  the  youth  of  Thomas 
ii  Becket  when  about  1127  he  attended  St  Paul's  school,  "the 
city  school,"  before  going  to  Paris  university.  Fitzstephen  describes 
the  contests  of  the  scholars  from  it  and  tne  othier  two  schools  on 
saints'  days,  when  the  elders  contended  in  logic  and  rhetoric, 
and  the  boys  "  vie  with  each  other  in  verses,  or  in  the  principles 
of  the  art  of  grammar  or  the  rules  of  preterites  and  supines,  others 
in  epigrams,  rhymes  and  metres  " ;  while  on  ^hrove  Tuesday,  after 
a  cock-fight  in  the  morning,  they  had  a  great  game  of  (foot?)  ball 
in  Smithfield.  About  a  century  later,  1267,  Oxford  University 
statutes  show  us  that  B.A.S  had  to  read  for  their  degree  Priscian  On 
Constructions  twice,  and  Ponatus's  Barbarismus  once;  books  which 
imply   an   advanced   knowledge  of   Latin   syntax.     The   Oxford 

f;rammar  school  statutes,  not  dated  but  of  the  13th  century,  provide 
or  grammar  masters  being  examined  in  verse-making  and  prose 
compoution  and  knowledge  of  Latin  authors  before  bemg  licensed 
to  teach.  The  only  authors  actually  mentioned,  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  being  forbidden  as  improper,  are  Ovid's  Art  of  Love  and 
Pamphilus  who  wrote  De  Amore.  Every  fortnight  the  masters' were 
to  set  a  copy  of  verses  and  letters  to  write,  which  the  boys  were 
to  do  the  next  holiday,  and  show  up  on  the  following  whole  school- 
day.  Special  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  the  smaller  boys  in  hearing 
and  examining  them  on  their  rules  as  to  parts  of  speech  and  accidence. 
It  was  particularly  ordered  that  they  were  to  observe  the  rule  in 
Latin  and  Roman  (I^manis),  i.e.  translations  were  to  be  done  not 
into  English  but  Romance,  i.e.  French.  For  after  the  Conquest 
French  was  the  vernacular  language  of  the  upper  classes,  and  while 
the  pre-Conquest  school  glossary  of  iElfric  translated  Latin  into 
English,  the  post-Conquest  glossaries,  such  as  Neckam  of  St  Albans 
school,  give  the  translation  in  French.  Though  by  the  13th  century 
English  was  supplanting  French,  the  schools  as  usual  lagged  behind, 
and  the  fiction  was  kept  up  that  French  was  still  the  vernacular  of 
England  till  after  the  victories  of  Edward  III.  John  of  Trevisa, 
translating  the  Polychronicon  of  Higden,  who,  writing  in  1327, 
commented  on  the  corruption  of  English  due  to  the  strange  custom 
of  boys  in  school  being  compelled  to  constrye  in  French,  tells  us 
that  this  custom  of  construing  into  French  "  was  changed  after  the 
first  murrain  (the  Black  Death  of  1349)  by  John  Cornwal,  a '  maystcr 
of  gramere,'  followed  by  Richard  Pencrych.  so  that  "  now,  a.d. 
1385.  in  al  the  gramer  scoles  of  Engelond  children  leaveth  Frensch 
and  construeth  and  lumeth  an  Englysch,"  the  advantage  of  which 
was  that  they  learnt  Latin  ouicker,  but  the  disadvantage  was  that 
they  knew  "  no  more  French  than  their  left  heel."  Niastcr  John 
Cornwall  was  an  Oxford  grammar  schoolmaster,  being  paid  lod. 
in  1347  for  "  salary  "  of  his  school  for  the  six  founder's-kin  boys  at 
Merton ;  and  Poncrych  was  not,  as  supposed  by  Mr  dc  Montmorency 
(State  Intervention,  22)  throueh  a  strange  misunderstanding,  a  school- 
master at  Penkridge  in  Stantordshire  (though  he  no  doubt  took  his 
name  from  that  place),  but  was  another  Oxford  man,  living  in  1367 
in  a  hall  by  Merton,  afterwards  called  Pencrych  Hall.  Though  this 
very  rational  innovation  thus  be^n  in  Oxford,  yet  a  new  edition 
of  the  Oxford  Grammar  School  Statutes  in  the  late  14th  or  early 
15th  century  provided  that  the  masters  should  in  construing  teacn 
the  meaning  of  words  by  turns  in  English  and  French,  "  lest  the 
Frentlh  tongue  should  be  utteriy  lost,"  as  it  came  to  be. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what  books  were  actually 
read  in  English  schools  before  the  i6th  century.  Whether  the 
Christian  poets  such  as  Sedulius  and  Juvencus,  the  staple  of  Alcuin 
and  recommended  by  Colet  for  St  Paul's  in  1518,  were  much  read 
in  the  intermediate  times,  is  doubtful.  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  who 
wrote  about  124s  "  on  the  education  of  noblemen  "  for  the  queen  of 
France,  quotes  Horace,  Ovid,  Apuleius  and  Valerius  Maximus,  but 
would  like  to  substitute  the  Christians  for  the  classics.  But  he  was 
a  Dominican  friar.  It  is  certain  that  6la8sical  authors  were  not 
expelled.  In  13^6  Bishop  Crandison  of  Exeter  abused  the  school- 
masters of  his  oioccse  for  taking  the  boys,  "  as  soon  as  they  could 


read  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  creed  or  matins  and  the  hours  of  the 
Virgin,  and  before  they  could  construe  or  parse  them,"  to  "other 
schiool^  books  and  poets  as  if  they  were  heathens  instead  <d 
Christians."  Books  of  manners  in  verse  were  read  in  schools  from 
the.  days  of  John  de  Garlandia,  c.  1220.  to  the  Quos  decel  in  mensa 
of  Sulpicius,  a  Roman  schoolmaster  .of  1498,  which  was  read  in  the 
lower  forms  of  Winchester  and  Eton  in  1535.  The  metrical  erammar 
of  Alexander  oi  De  villa  Dei  (Do!)  was  almost  as  popular  as  Donatus. 
In  rhetoric  Cicero  De  oratore  was  the  staple  work.  In  dialectic  or 
logic  successive  manuals  were  founded  on  Bo^thius  and  Isidore  of 
Seville.  The  15th  century  saw  a  reaction  against  the  logic,  which, 
valuable  as  it  was,  was  begun  much  too  eariy  and  was  strongly 
reprobated  by  Wayneflete,  w-ho  at  Magdalen  School  insisted  that  his 
"  demyes,"  or  scholars,  should  not  go  on  to  logic  till  perfect  in 
grammar.  The  wide  knowledge  of  the  classics  shown  by  Chaucer, 
who  no  doubt,  like  Becket  before  him  and  Milton  after  him,  went  to 
St  Paul's  school,  indicates  what  the  average  laymen  and  cieric 
learnt  in  the  average  grammar  school. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  who  att<;nded  the  grammar 
schools.  The  answer  appears  to  be,  ail  classes.  Theoretically, 
sons  of  slaves  and  villeins  were  excluded.  But  it  seems  certain 
that  picked  specimens  even  of  this  class  were  admitted.  The 
bulk  of  early  schools  were  then,  as  now,  in  cities  and  boroughs, 
where  all  were  free.  iElfric's  Anglo-Saxon  colloquies  represent 
sons  of  smiths,  huntsmen,  cowherds,  shepherds  attending  school 
ancl  learning  Latin.  That  villeins'  sons  did  go  to  school  is 
clear  from  two  instances  alone.  In  131 2  Walter  of  Merton, 
fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  a  villein,  was  manumitted  by 
the  prior  of  Durham.  In  1344  the  manor  rolls  at  Great  Waltham, 
Essex,  show  a  villein  fined  3d.  for  sending  his  son  to  school  without 
licence  from  the  lady  of  the  manor  (Hist.  Rev.,  July  1905). 
In  1 39 1,  after  the  Peasants'  Revolt,  the  Commons  sent  up  a  bill 
to  Richard  II.  ''  that  no  neif  "  (said  to  mean  a  female  villein) 
"  or  viUein  may  henceforth  send  their  children  to  school  (a  escoUs) 
for  their  advancement  by  clergy,  and  that  for  the  maintenance 
and  salvation  of  the  honour  of  all  the  freemen  of  the  realm." 
The  petition  was  rejected.  In  1406  the  statute  of  artisans, 
while  putting  numerotis  restrictions  on  their  freedom,  adds, 
"  provided  always  that  every  man  or  woman  of  whatever  estate 
or  condition  shall  be  free  to  send  their  son  or  daughter  to  learn 
grammar  (liUerature)  at  any  school  in  our  kingdom."  '  Henry  VI., 
in  the  statutes  of  Eton,  b^u^  witness  to  the  admission  of  the  un- 
free  to  schools  by  inserting  a  reactionary  prohibition  against 
villeins  (nativi)  or  illegitimate  children  being  admitted  scholars. 
Illegitimates  were  theoretically  excluded  from  the  priesthood, 
but  the  papal  registers  are  crammed  with  indulgences  to  scholars 
who  were  illegitimate  for  admission  to  holy  orders.  As  to  the 
upper  class,  an  erroneous  inference  that  gentlemen's  sons  were 
not  sent  to  school  has  been  drawn  from  the  passage  of  Higden 
above  quoted,  because,  after  saying  that  children  in  grammar 
schools  learnt.no  French  now,  he  adds  that  neither  did  gentlemen 
teach  their  sons  French.  But  the  two  classes  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  Elder  sons,  who  were  going  to  be  knights  or  squires, 
did  not  as  a  rule  go  to  school,  but  the  younger  sons  did.  The 
vast  majority  of  bishops,  and  the  higher  clergy,  were  the  younger 
sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  had  certainly  been  to  school. 
It  is  made  a  reproach  against  Bishop  Grosseteste  of  Lincoln  in 
his  contest  -mih  his  chapter  that  he  was  not  a  gentleman.  We 
find  Giflfard,  archbishop  of  York,  son  of  a  great  Gloucestershire 
magnate,  sending  three  wards  to  Beverley  grammar  school 
in  1276,  and  another  archbishop  of  York,  William  Mellon, 
ex-privy  seal  and  lord  chancellor,  sending  two  nephews  to 
Newark  school  in  1338.  The  only  known  mention  of  the  school  of 
Taunton  before  the  days  of  its  wrongly-reputed  founder,  Bishop 
Fox,  is  preserved  in  an  inquisition  in  13 10  to  prove  the  age  of 
a  royal  ward,  Hugh,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  dc  la  Tour.  John 
of  Kent,  60  years  old,  knows  Hugh's  age  because  he  had  a  son 
at  the  school  of  Taunton  with  him  seventeen  years  before  (The 
Genealogist,  iii.  2 1 1).  This  cannot  have  been  an  isolated  instance. 
William  of  Wykeham  would  not  have  provided  for  "  10  sons  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  special  friends  of  the  college,"  being 
admitted  as  commcnsales  or  boarders  with  the  scholars,  nor  have 
forbidden  the  scholars  of  Winchester  and  New  College  to  quarrel 
as  to  whether  their  birth  was  noble  or  otherwise,  nor  wotild  the 
earliest  lists  of  scholars  and  commoners  there  contain  the  names 
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of  sons  of  judges  and  masters  in  chancery  and  country  gentlemeA, 
like  the  Pophams  of  Dorset  and  the  ffaringtons  of  Lancashire,  if 
the  gentle  classes  were  not  already  in  the  habit  of  going  to  schooL 
At  Eton  the  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  commoners  was 
doubled.  The  first  or  second  headmaster  and  third  provost  of 
Eton,  William  Westbury,  a  Winchester  and  New  College  scholar, 
was  almost  certainly  the  s<m  of  the  chief  justice  of  that  name. 
In  1464  Mr  Thomas  Bourchier,  son  of  the  earl  of  Essex  and  of  Eu, 
nephew  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  commoner  outside 
coUege  at  Winchester,  and  in  1479  the  son  of  William  Paston, 
the  judge  and  Norfolk  landowner,  was  writing  verses  at  Eton 
in  his  letters  home.  In  z  50a  Sir  John  Percyvale  founded  Maccles- 
field grammar  school  expressly  for  "  gentlemen's  and  other  good 
men's  sons  thereabout." 

Tuition  feet  were  normally  paid  in  grammar  schools.  In  1277 
the  fee  paid  to  the  "  master  of  glomery  at  Oxford  for  five  Merlon 
founders-kin  boys  waa  9od..  or  4d.  a  head  a  term;  in  1^06  the 
"  scolagium  "  01  eight  boys  in  the  winter  term  was  3s.,  01  seven 
boys  in  the  Lent  term  as.  iid.  and  in  the  summer  term  as.  4d.,  a 
variatioa  from  Ad.  to  4id.  and  5d.  a  term,  probably  owing  to  varia- 
tion in  the  length  of  the  term,  and  representing  id.  a  week.  In  that 
year  the  dica  m  the  usher  wasjid.  a  term,  and  m  1310  the  usher  was 
paid  ad.  for  three  terms  for  eight  boys,  or  }d.  a  term.  The  usher 
must  nave  been  paid  something  by  the  master,  as  even  in  that  age, 
when  the  majority  of  living  were  under  £3  a  year,  a  halfpenny 
could  hardly  have  been  a  living  wage  for  eiKht  weeks.  Perhaps  the 
usher  got  a  share  of  the  levy  of  ad.  a  head  for  offerings  to  the  light 
of  St  Nicholas,  the  school  boys'  jMtron  saint.  For  at  Worcester  in 
X391  the  bishop  was  called  in  to  settle  a  quarrel  between  the  school- 
master and  the  rector  of  St  Nicholas  church  as  to  the  right  to  the 
wax  which  guttered  from  St  Nicholas'  light,  which  the  003^  main- 
tained. An  undated  Oxford  statute  of  the  15th  century  fixes  the 
upward  limit  of  grammar  school  fees  at  8d.  a  term  (Reg.  Giffard, 
f.  341).  The  tariff  settled  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  for  Ipswich 
grammar  school  in  1476-1477  was  lod.  for  grammarians,  8d.  for 
psalterians,  or  those  l^uning  to  read  the  psalter  in  Latin,  and  6d. 
lor  primerians,  or  those  learning  the  primer  or  accidence  ( Vid,  Co. 
Hist.,  Suffolk,  u.).  But  the  corporation  rebelled  against  the  fee  of 
lod.  for  grammarians,  and  in  148a  cut  it  down  to  8a.  a  term.  This 
was  certainly  the  normal  fee.  In  the  return  of  chantries  at  their 
dissolution  in  1548*  the  school  at  Newland  is  reported  (Leach,  English 
Schools  at  the  Rtformaiion,  78)  to  have  been  founded  in  1446,  to  be 
"  half-free,  that  is  to  say,  taking  of  scholars  learning  grammar  fid. 
the  quarter,  and  of  others  learning  to  read  4d.  a  quarter." 

At  successive  epochs  there  have  been  attempts  to  make 
education  free  {Joum.  of  Edue.,  June  and  July  1908).  Hitherto 
after  every  attempt  fees  have  crept  back  under  some  guise  or 
other,  as  the  endowments  provided  to  ensure  freedom  were  often 
inadequate  to  start  with,  and  anyhow  became  inadequate  by 
change  in  the  value  of  money,  while  the  inveterate  habit  of  the 
rich  in  giving  "  tips  "  to  secure  special  attention  forced  contribu- 
tions <m  others.  The  movement  began  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  Pliny  founding  a  practically  free  school  at  Como,  while 
successive  emperors  from  Vespasian  onwards  extended  the  area 
and  pay  of  public  schools  at  Uie  state  expense,  both  of  rhetoric 
and  grammar.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cathedral 
schools  were  intended  to  be  free  just  as  much  as  the  church 
services.  Yet  it  had  become  necessary  by  the  Lateran  Council  in 
1 1 79  for  the  canon  law  definitely  to  provide  that, "  to  prevent  the 
poor  who  could  not  be  helped  by  their  parents'  means  from  being 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  learning  and  advancement," 
every  cathedral  church  should  provide  a  competent  benefice  for  a 
master  to  teach  the  clerks  of  the  church  and  poor  scholars  gratis: 
and  that  in  other  churches  if  any  endowment  had  been  assigned 
for  the  purpose  it  should  be  restored,  while  no  fees  were  to  be 
exacted  for  licences  to  teadi.  At  the  next  Lateran  council 
in  12x5  this  canon  was  redted  and  its  non-observance  in  many 
places  lamented.  The  canon  was  confirmed  and  extended  from 
cathedrals  to  all  churches  of  sufficient  means,  while  the  cathedrals 
were  also  directed  to  provide  a  theological  lecturer.  That  the 
first  canon  was  not  everywhere  a  dead  letter  is  proved  by  the 
grant  about  xx8o  of  Archbishop  Roger  to  the  chapter  of  York 
of  is  a  year  "  to  the  fee  of  your  school,"  charged  on  the  synodals 
of  three  archdeaconries,  confirmed  by  Archbishop  Geoffrey 
(iZQX-xaia),  and  arrears  demanded  in  a  violent  letter  by  the 
chancellor  to  Archbishop  Giffard  in  x  271  (A.  F.  Leach,  Early 
Yerkskire  Schools,  c  xa-x6).    So  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  1x80 


Abbot  Sampson,  who  had  himself  when  a  boy  and  a  secular  clerk 
been  admitted  to  the  grammar  school  free  as  a  special  personal 
favour,  first  made  the  grammar  school  free  of  fees  for  "  school-hire  " 
by  giving  it  a  school  house  outside  the  abbey  in  the  town,  and 
a  few  years  later  endowed  it  with  half  of  a  living  worth  £5  a  year, 
for  which  the  master  was  to  teach  40  boys  free,  relations  of  the 
monks  being  preferred.  There  were  also  many  exhibition  endow- 
ments, which  made  schools  free  or  partially  free  for  poor  boys, 
such  as  the  provision  at  St  Cross  Hospital,  Winchester,  founded 
in  X 130,  of  free  meals  daily  for  twelve  boys  from  the  High  School, 
Winchester;  and  an  endowment  given  to  the  Durham  Abbey 
almoner  about  xx8o  for  board  and  lodging  of  three  boys  from 
Durham  grammar  school,  while  at  St  Nicholas'  Ho^ital,  Ponte- 
f  ract,  the  custom  was  ancient  in  x  267  to  provide  40  loaves  a  week 
"  except  in  vacations  "  for  the  scholars  of  Pontefract  school,  which 
is  mentioned  about  xxoo  as  granted  to  the  collegiate  church  in  the 
castle  there.  It  is  significant  that  while  the  inquisition  whidi 
established  this  custom  was  taken  in  French  in  1267  it  was 
confirmed  iti  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  English  in  X464.  In  con- 
nexion with  Stapledon  Hall,  now  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
Bishop  Stapledon  about  X327  provided  for  twelve  scholars  of 
Exeter  Cathedral  grammar  school  being  boarded  and  clothed 
gratis  in  St  John's  Hospital  by  one  of  the  gates  of  the  dty.  In 
144X  St  Anthony's  school  was  established  in  St  Anthony's 
Hospital,  London.  Later,  as  in  the  famous  case  of  Banbury 
Hospital,  under  Stanbridge  in  X50X,  hospitals  were  bodily  con- 
verted into  schools,  a  precedent  frequently  followed  since.  Henry 
VI.,  in  144 1,  under  the  guidance  of  Chichcley  and  Waynefiete, 
copied  Winchester  down  to  the  minutest  particulars,  and  the 
wording  of  its  statutes,  but  with  the  important  difference  that 
its  school  was  declared,  what  Winchester  was  not,  a  free  grammar 
school  open  to  all  from  all  parts  of  England.  Another  class  of 
school,  which  if  hot  free  at  first  generally  became  so,  was  that  of 
the  grammar  schools  established  by  joint  stock  effort  of  the 
numerous  gilds,  or  trades  unions,  which  studded  the  towns. 
As  the  London  City  gilds  still  keep  chaplains,  so  nearly  every 
gild  maintained  one  or  more  priests  to  perform  the  gild  masses, 
say  grace  at  the  gild  feasts,  and  bury  the  gild  brethren  and  sisters 
and  pray  for  their  souls.  Some  of  the  larger  ones  converted 
parish  churches,  as  at  Boston,  into  little  less  than  cathedrals  in 
size  and  splendour,  with  a  staff  of  priests  and  singing  clerks  as 
large  as  that  of  the  greatest  collegiate  churches.  Some  of  these 
priests  or  clerks  kept  schools  of  grammar  and  of  song.  There  are 
unfortunatdy  no  accounts  of  such  gilds  preserved  earlier  than 
the  X5th  or  x6th  centuries.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  kept  schools  much  earlier  than  that.  The  grammar  schools 
at  Louth  and  Boston,  which  appear,  the  former  in  the  xsth 
century  and  the  latter  in  the  14th,  in  gfld  documents,  occur  in 
other  documents  in  1276  and  X329  respectively.  The  school  of  the 
gild  of  Wisbech  in  Cambridgeshire  is  similarly  mentioned  in  X446. 
At  Stratford-on-Avon  the  school  appears  in  the  earliest  extant 
gild  accounts,  in  1402,  but  existed  more  than  a  centuiy  earlier, 
when,  in  X  295,  its  master  or  "  rector  "  was  ordained  a  subdeacon 
side  by  side  with  the  rector  of  the  ptarish  church,  William  Gren- 
field,  a  future  archbishop  of  York.  It  was  converted  into  a  free 
school  by  endowments  given  by  one  of  the  gild  priests  in  X482, 
and  has  continued  without  intermission  to  the  present  day 
{Vict.  Co.  Hiit.,  Warwick,  ii.  329). 

Probably  the  most  ntunerous  schools  were  those  kept  by 
chantry  priests,  endowed  by  sin^e  benefactors  to  pray  for  their 
souls,  who  sometimes  by  express  terms  of  the  fotmdation,  more 
often  perhaps  to  occupy  thdr  time  or  eke  out  not  too  substantial 
endowments,  kept  sdiools.  These  were  sometimes  free,  more 
often  at  first  not.  But  we  know  scarcely  anything  of  these  schools 
before  the  X4th  century,  the  fotmdation  deeds  of  those  isolated 
institutions  not  having  been  preserved  like  those  of  colleges. 
We  find,  however,  Oswestry  endowed  as  a  free  school  by  David 
Holbeach,  a  lawyer,  about  1406;  Middleton,  Lancashire,  by 
Bishop  Langley  of  Durham,  in  X4ia;  Durham  itself  by  the  same 
in  X414;  Sevenoaks  by  William  Sennock  (Sevenock),  a  London 
grocer,  the  schoolmaster  of  which  was  "  by  no  means  to  be  in 
holy  orders,"  in  X43a;  Newport,  Shropshke,  by  Thomas  Draper, 
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1442;  Newland,  Gloucestershire,  by  Robert  Gryndour  esquire, 
X446;  Alnwick,  Northumberland,  by  William  Alnwick,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  1448;  Dcritend,  now  in  Birmingham,  1448; 
Towcester  by  Archdeacon  Sponne  in  1449.  There  was  »>mewhat 
of  a  stoppage  of  such  foundations  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
but  it  was  resumed  with  renewed  vigour  during  the  later  years 
of  Edward  IV.,  .and  under  Henry  VII.,  and  continued  to  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries.  Among  colleges  may  be  noticed 
Acaster  College  for  three  schoob  of  grammar,  song  and  scrivener 
craft,  i.e.  writing  and  accounts,  by  ex-chancellor  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet  about  1472;  Rotherham  College  with  three  similar  schools 
by  ex-chancelior  Archbishop  Rotherham,  1484^  Ipswich  by  the 
chancellor  Cardinal  Wolsey,  1528;  and  among  chantry  schools, 
Hull,  1482;  Long  Melford,  1484;  Chipping  Camden  and  Stow 
on  the  Wold,  1487;  Stockport,  by  ex-Lord  Mayor  Sir  Edmund 
Shaa,  1487;  Macclesfield,  by  ex-Lord  Mayor  Sir  John  Perdval, 
1502;  Cromer,  by  ex-Lord  Mayor  Read,  1505;  Week  St  Mary, 
by  the  ex-Lady  Ma3rores5  Percival,  1508,  and  so  on.  The  re- 
endowment  of  the  old  St  Paul's  school,  London,  by  Dean  Colet 
in  1510-15x2,  with  the  property  he  inherited  from  Lord  Mayor 
Colet,  and  its  transfer  under  papal,  episcopal,  capitular  and  royal 
licence  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St  Paul's  to  the  Mercers' 
Company,  and  its  conversion  into  a  school  free  for  153  boys, 
created  no  small  stir.  Especially  was  this  so,  because  it  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  the  teaching  of  Greek  is  mentioned  in 
school  statutes,  though  only  in  the  tentative  form  of  a  direction 
that  the  high  master  should  be  learned  in  Latin  "  and  also  in 
Greek  yf  suyche  may  be  gotten."  Though  Greek  was  probably 
taught  at  Eton  and  Winchester  under  William  Horman,  head- 
master of  Eton  (1485)  and  Winchester  (1494),  whose  Vulgaria, 
composed  when  headmaster,  contains  frequent  references  to 
Greek,  and  even  to  a  Greek  play  seemingly  prepared  by  the  boys, 
it  did  not  become  a  regular  school  subject  till  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. School  exerdses  in  Greek  at  Winchester  under  Edward  VI. 
are  preserved,  but  Sir  Thomas  Pope  says  it  had  been  dropped  at 
Eton  under  Mary.  There  is  no  evidence  of  it  at  St  Paul's  before 
Elizabeth's  reign.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Reformation 
parliament  in  1535  there  were  between  300  and  400  grammar 
schools  in  England,  the  majority  of  which  were  free  schools, 
charging  no  fees  for  teaching. 

Free  schools  recefved  a  notable  accession,  on  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  in  the  schools  attached  to  all  the  cathedrals  "  of  the 
new  foundation,"  except  Winchester,  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1540, 
including  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Peterborough,  Chester  and  West- 
minster, which  had  not  been  cathedrals  before.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  list  of  free  schools  and  endowed  schools  was  much  re- 
duced by  the  doctrine  which  treated  the  endowments  of  schools 
under  the  control  of  monasteries  not  only  through  the  x:ith 
century  transfers  but  even  by  much  later  and  known  foundations 
as  trustees,  as  included  in  the  confiscation  of  the  monastery  itself. 
Coventry,  St  Albans,  Eye,  Reading,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Abing- 
don, Faversham  are  some  out  of  many  which  suffered  from  this 
doctrine,  and  if  they  did  not  in  fact  cease,  were  for  a  time  deprived 
of  their  endowments  and  only  revived  with  new  ones.  Reading 
school  was  actually  granted  to  its  master,  an  Eton  and  King's 
scholar.  St  Albans  was  restored  by  the  munificence  of  its  last 
and  well-pensioned  abbot;  Bury  St  Edmunds,  like  a  good  many 
more,  by  grant  of  Edward  VI.;  Abingdon  by  a  private  donor^ 
Faversham  by  restoration  of  the  trust -property  on  cause  shown. 
But  many,  like  Dunwich,  perished  irretrievably. 

Spite  of  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  creation  of  chantry 
schools  and  other  grammar  schools  went  on.  Jn  this  very  year, 
1540,  John  Harmon  (who  is  generally  known  by  his  assumed 
name  Vcysey  or  Voysey),  bishop  of  Exeter,  endowed  Sutton 
Coldfield  grammarscbool,and  in  1 544  made  its  gild  the  governors. 
One  of  the  latest  of  great  schools,  that  of  Berkhamsted,  was 
founded  by  John  Incent,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  in  1541;  while 
archbishop  Holgate  of  York  founded  three  free  grammar  schools, 
though  without  any  chantry  provisions,  at  York,  Malton  and 
Hemsworth  in  1 546.  I n  1 548  all  the  endowed  schools  in  England , 
other  than  the  cathedral  schools,  were  threatened  and  the  vast 
majority  destroyed  by  the  act  for  the  dissolution  of  colleges  and 


chantries.  Only  Winchester,  Eton  and  Magdalen  College  School 
were  exempted,  and  they  owed  their  exemption  to  being  regarded 
as  part  of  the  universities  with  which  (throu^  New  College, 
King's  and  Magdalen)  they  were  connected;  and  even  they  had 
been  included  in  the  similar  act  passed  u:uz546,  which  was, 
however,  permissive  and  lasted  for  Henry  VIIL's  life  only. 
The  Chantries  Act,  while  providing  for  the  abolition  of  colleges, 
gilds  and  chantries,  contained  indeed  provision  for  the  continu- 
ance by  special  order  of  all  schools  attached  to  theih,  which  were 
grammar  schools  by  foundation,  and  for  their  increase  and  en- 
largement out  of  the  confiscated  lands.  Unfortunately  there 
was  neither  time  nor  money 'to  spare  for  the  purpose.  A  com- 
mission consisting  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  afterwards  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  Robert  Keylway,  or  Kelway,  afterwards 
serjeant-at-law  and  author  of  Kelvpay*s  Reports,  continued  by 
warrant  of  the  20th  of  June  1548  "  until  further  order  "  such 
schools  as  were  clearly  shown  to  be  grammar  schools  by  founda- 
tion, at  the  net  income  specifically  enjoyed  by  the  schoolmasters 
at  the  time.  The  "  further  order,"  which  was  to  re-endow  them 
with  lands,  never  came.  Only  in  a  comparatively  few  places, 
where  the  inhabitants  or  powerful  persons  bestirred  themselves 
to  beg,  or  more  often  to  buy,  chantry  lands  from  the  Crown, 
were  the  schools  restored  and  re-endowed.  The  few  that  were 
restored,  and  even  by  an  irony  of  fate  some  of  those  which  were 
deprived  of  their  lands  by  Edward  VI.  but  managed  to  struggle 
on,  got  the  name  of  Free  Grammar  Schools  of  King  Edward  VI. 
So  Edward  VI.  has  been  credited  with  being  not  only  the  founder 
of  schools,  estimated  by  various  writers  at  22,  30  and  44  in 
number,  of  which  in  the  most  favourable  cases  he  increased 
the  endowment,  but  also  with  being  the  promoter  instead  of 
the  spoiler  of  a  grammar  school  system.  The  earliest  school 
actually  restored  by  him  was  Berkhamsted,  which  was  refounded 
by  act  of  parliament  in  1549;  St  Albans,  Stamford  and  Pockling- 
ton  being  also  refounded  by  acts  of  the  same  year.  Acts  of 
parliament  were  found  too  cumbrous.  Some,  as  at  Morpeth, 
Northumberland,  and  Saffron  Walden  in  Essex,  were  refounded 
by  grant  to  a  town  corporation  of  gild  property  with  a  grammar 
school  attached.  Most  of  the  later  refoundations  were  by  letters 
patent.  The  first  refoundation  by  patent  for  a  school  per  se 
under  a  governing  body  created  ad  hoc  was  that  of  Sherborne, 
13th  of  May  1550,  Bury  St  Edmunds  often,  but  wrongly, 
claimed  as  the  first,  not  being  till  the  3rd  of  August  1550.  The 
bulk  were  refounded  in  1 551-1553. 

The  notion  that  there  was  any  great  advance  or  change  in 
the  curriculum  of  schools  at  the  Reformation  is  erroneous. 
There  is  hardly  any  difference  between  the  authors  prescribed 
at  Bury  in  1550  and  those  at  Ipswich  in  1528;  Cato's  Moralia, 
Aesop,  Terence,  Ovid,  Erasmus,  Sallust,  Caesar,  Virgil  and 
Horace  appearing  in  the  statutes  of  both.  If  anything  Ipswich 
was  the  more  advanced,  as  Wolsey  directed  his  boys  to  be  taught 
pr6ds  writing  in  English,  and  essays  and  themes,  also  apparently 
in  English,  which  are  not  mentioned  at  Bury.  But  Ipswich 
was  a  school  of  the  first  grade  with  dght  forms,  whereas  at 
Bury  only  five  were  contemplated.  The  reign  of  Mary  did  not 
affect  the  schools  as  such  one  way  or  the  other.  Several,  like 
Basingstoke  grammar  school  and  St  Peter's  school,  York,  were 
re-endowed  in  her  rdgn,  the  former  by  restoration  of  gild  lands, 
the  latter  by  appropriation  of  the  endowment  of  a  hospital  for 
poor  priests.  "  Heretic  "  masters  were  extruded,  and  occasion- 
ally, like  the  master  of  Reading  school,  Jiilian  Palmer,  burnt. 
Similar  extrusions  of  Romanists  followed  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  In  1580  and  subsequent  years  the  bishops  were 
ordered  to  inquire  as  to  schoolmasters  who  did  not  attend 
church  or  had  not  licences  from  the  ordinaries  to  teach.  The 
visitations  of  the  chapter  of  Southwell  as  ordinaries  in  their 
liberty  show  schoolmasters  in  many  small  towns  and  villages, 
some  of  them  "  popish  recusants,"  and  others  inhibited  until 
they  had  been  duly  licensed.  How  far  they  taught  grammar 
schools  and  not  elementary  schools  is  not  very  clear.  But  one 
unfortunate  result  of  the  suppression  of  the  song  schools  was 
that  attempts  were  now  made,  as  at  Wellingborough  in  North- 
amptonshire, to  make  the  grammar  schools  serve  the  two 
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Inomqulihle  puipoic*  at  gnmin 
Ihf  leull  loo  often  Ibil  Ihe  gnr 
the  eJpmentkfy  achoo]  inoflicient. 

The  number  of  icbool  foundalions  cndlteil  to  Queen  EUabeth 
0[  bcr  en  is  vciy  mLch  liign  Iban  the  facts  justEfy.  Tbe 
gteatQC  of  all,  Westmjnslcr,  whicb  during  the  i8:b  century 
iva5  /ociff  princtpi  in  the  oumben^  social  nnk  and  academic 
and  literary  achievement  of  its  scbolars,  had  in  fact  never 
cea5?d  after  its  foundation,  or  refoundation,  as  a  cathedral 
school  under  Henry  Vtll.  Tbou^  Mary  had  rcstond  the  monlu, 
■  he  school  went  on  throughout  her  rdgn^  and  until  Elizabeth 
{oimaliy  refounded  il  oith  the  restored  canons.  It  is  more 
ettraordinary  to  find  St  Albans,  founded  under  acl  of  parUa- 


of  Edff 
Henry  VIII,, 

Mansfield,   H 
Kichmond,    i 


d  VI.,  ' 


entry,  I 


lintcrrupLedly 
century,  credited  to  her  lime.  Similarly  Bristol, 
Hcesier,  Darlinglon,  Leicester,  Eye,  Bromyard, 
odmin.  Penryn.  Folhciingay  and  others  long 
ting  and  deriving  no  benefit  Iiom  her  or  aiigmeata- 
le,  are  erroneously  dubbed  EllzabeLhan. 

he  collep  iS^xl'i  K^w.  now  included  in  Chiisl'i 


id  (he  Comma 
^  b^  ^n'( 


lubt  replacing  old  ones,  and  thai  is 
joinl  effort,  partly  in  annual  ii 


It  froi 


3  and  partly  i 


but  from  many  persons.  This  is  the  case  in  many  which  have 
been  attributed  to  the  queen  hei^l  or  Co  individual  founden. 
WakeSeld  and  Halifax  in  Yorkshire-,  Ashbourne.  Derbylhlre; 
Sandwich.  Kcni;  Heiham,  Northumberland;  and  St  Saviour's 
and  St  Otave's,  Souihwsrk,  tn  c»aa  in  which  tbe  evidence  of 
joint  stock  enterprise  has  been  fortunately  preserved,  as  it  has 
in  that  of  Nottingham,  which,  afier  an  eiistcnce  of  al  least 
joo  years  as  a  fee  school,  was  refounded  as  a  free  school  in  151J. 
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During  the  Civil  War  and  Ibe  Comm< 
ideas  on  every  subject  were  broached,  edi 
impelui.  and  under  ibi 
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rnany  old  schools  obtained  an  incrc 

efficiency.     ADiong  the  great  schools  it  was  during  this  111 

delinittly  placed  itself  in  that  position  of  prentminence 
it  retained  till  the  Gnt  decade  of  the  iqth  century.     It  is 
•  Nicholas  Udal  {g.f.)  wu  master  in  IS;S-ISS6. 
XXIV  / 


cant  tbat  tbe  Iwo  otdeM  eitaat  icbool-tiiu  an  ot  lU*  period, 
that  [or  Winchester,  which  Sourished  under  a  Puritan  warden 
and  headmaster,  for  165],  and  that  for  Westminster  for  1(155. 
The  can  that  paiUanent  showed  lor  schools  was  moat  coo- 
tpicuDiu,  where  il  might  have  least  been  ejipected,  in  regard 
to  Ibe  cathedral  schools.  On  the  uth  of  October  1649  the 
estates  of  deans  and  ch^ien  mere  ordered  to  be  sequestered, 
subject  to  a  direction  that  "aUawances  assigned  for  scholars. 

On  tbe  gth  of  October  ifi^j  parUaueot  extended  to  school* 
masters  the  functions  of  the  Committee  for  Plundered  Ministers, 
to  remove  Ihose  scandalous  In  life  or  doctrineorirbohad  deserted 


.',*«-! 


property  dT  deans  and  chaptt 


gradually  set^uestm 


me  nt.  on  (he  joth  of  April  1649.  deans  aodchapTFn  were  aboEiihed.  but 

ihcir  revenues  which  beioR  ihe  Til  of  DccembEr  1 64 1  had  been  or 
ou^ht  to  have  been  paid  to  Ihe  maintenance  of  any  ^lammar  Khool 
i.i —  .1...1J : j^  pjy     Tin  lempora]  eslau 


irbed  postestlon  where  they 

many  caan  ihcy  rKeived  large  increaaes  of  aiipead.  Thechaplers 
had  kept  ihcKh(mlmA9teraat  the  Exed  amounts  prescribed  by  Henry 
VIEI.'tsiaiutn  or  older  custom,  thou rK  their  own  incomes  they  had 
Lncrcaicd  to  m]ny  timefl  the  atatutable  amounts  by  dividing  fines 
BraonEJl  Ihemselvet.  They  had  not  even  properly  maintained  Ihe 
■chotri  Lmildings.  At  Canterbury,  parliament  had  at  dkc  to  spend 
Ihe  large  sum  of  £50  in  repairing  the  icboal  and  maatera'  houKa^ 


•al.iriesal  Chester,  the  master  from  fail 

£10  to  li^;  at  Salisbury  Ihe  maater  (nnn  £10  to  £10  ana  ine  uanei 
fram  Is  m  £tsi  at  ChicheAer  the  maiters  fiom  £10  to  £30;  at 
Kochciter  they  doubled  the  former  Btipeod  of  £13,  fiL  Id.;  al 
Durham  the  altowancc  of  (10  wai  doubled.  So  at  S(  Anthony's 
school,  London,  which  by  a  grievous  emw  the  local  historians  killed 

pi^  t^v  St  Ceone's,  V^ndsor,  aetiled  in  144a,  al  the  rale  at  ii^ 
was  now  increased  to  £36  a  year.  Other  Khools  paid  from  chapter 
or  ciown  icvenuo  lenved  umilar  iocreaaea.  Cnmstonjjo;  New- 
caitle  under  Lyme  £10;  Bridport,  Doraet,  £15,  los.  Two  of  the 
most  backward  diMnrti  had  each  obtained  a  special  "acl  lor  the 

mSJKri'^''schoolS]IX^nthe.i,--^iS™'^  jind  orFehmary! 
and  Ihe  lour  northern  countin  on  the  i«  lA  March  lejo.  Under 
these  acts,  Che  school  ai  Llaniwsl  was  increased  by  £S  and  ac  Aber> 

f^?"?rr..,'^  nl^rl^'^ciuding  Srnuvoa.'o^il,  Ca^i^n'Monl^ 
.  with  salariea  rannng  From  £10  ■  year  at 
erioE  to  £40  for  the  master  and  £is  lor  the  usher  at  Wreiham. 
:t,  the  act  was  ah  antidpaclon  o£  cbe  Welsh  iDlermediace 
Ltion  Act  lesa.  So  in  the  northern  counties  the  stipendi  of 
uiham  Cathedral  grammar  schoolmasters  were  doubled;  and 
asters  of  Darlington  i^rammar  school  and  of  Bishop  Auckland 
nar  schcxd  eadi  received  an  augmentation  of  ^o  or  more 
double,  and  the  master  of  Heighington  of  £10  a  year:  while 
-.,..  grammar  aehools  were  established  at  Barnard  Castle  and 
Perry  Kill.  New  adiools.  perhaps  elementary,  were  erected  at 
Sianhopc,  Staindnip.  Brancepeth,  Aycliffe  and  Whickham,  while 

Sunderland  and  Nether  Hewonh.     The  gteatesl  effort  wn  the 
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Miltoap  thtfug^  he  was  perhaps  rather  a  private  tutor  than  a 
schoolmaster,  is  the  most  famous  now.  Another  of  them, 
Charles  Hoole,  royalist  and  ex-master  of  Rotherham,  who 
taught  first  dose  to  Milton  in  Aldersgate  Street  and  then  in 
Tokenhouse  Garden  in  Lothbury,  produced  a  most  novel  and 
useful  school  book  in  his  New  Discovery  oftheOld  Art  ej  Teaching 
School,  written  in  1657  and  published  "  after  14  years'  diligent 
trial  in  practice  in  London  "  in  1660.  There  is  no  more  illuminat- 
ing work  for  demonstrating  the  absurdity  of  the  notion  that 
thought  and  theorizing  were  not  brought  to  bear  on  education 
in  those  days.  Milton's  Tractate  on  Education  (1643)  is  but  a 
scries  of  vague  generalities  compared  with  Hoole's  book,  and  is 
chiefly  noticeable  for  its  denunciation,  not  of  education  being 
wholly  classical,  which  b  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
of  the  absurd  method  which  devoted  ten  years  to  not  learning 
a  smattering  of  LatiU'when  Italian  or  French  were  learnt  in  a 
year.  But  Milton's  own  idea  of  cramming  the  unfortunate 
boys  with  Varro  and  Columella,  with  agriculture  and  fishing, 
tactics  and  strategics  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  so  that  the 
pupils  might  learn  things  instead  of  words,  was  as  vidonary'a 
one  as  could  be  conceived. 

The  Restoration  parliament  not  only  cut  off.  the  supply  of 
new  schools  and  new  endowments,  but  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
in  i66a  and  the  Five  Mile  Act  in  1665,  imposing  prohibitory 
penalties  on  all  teaching  in  public  or  private  schools,  .except 
by  rigid  Church  of  Eng^d  men,  did  its  best  to  stop  all  advance. 
The  very  ferocity  of  the  attempt  in  the  long  run  defeated  itself. 
By  a  series  of  decisions  of  the  courts  all  the  schools  but  the 
endowed  grammar  schools  were  (in  defiance,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, of  the  law  and  historical  right)  freed  from  the  control 
of  the  bishops,  and  even  some  grammar  schools,  llius  in  Bates's 
case,  x67o»  it  was  held  that  where  a  master  was  put  in  by  lay 
patrons  he  could  not  be  tum^  out  for  teaching  without  the 
licence  of  the  ordinary,  but  only  ensured,  and  that  the  statutory 
penalty  was  a  bar  to  proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
Next  year  in  Cox's  case  it  was  settled  that  the  bishop's  licence 
was  only  required  in  grammar  schools.  Private  schools  nomin- 
ally to  teach  writing,  arithmetic,  French,  geography  and  naviga- 
tion were  outside  ecdeaiastical  cognizance  and  gradually  monopo- 
lized the  education  of  the  middle  classes.  Singleton,  expeUed 
from  the  headmastership  of  Eton  at  the  Restoration,  is  said  to 
have  had  300  boys  in  a  school  in  St  Mary  Axe.  Foubert,  banished 
from  France  for  Protestantism,  had  an  academy  in  the  Hay- 
market  imder  royal  patronage.  No  dissenter^  however,  could 
be  a  member  of  a  governing  body  or  master  of  an  endowed 
school,  and  if  a  disinter  went  as  a  scholar  he  had  to  go  to 
church  and  learn  the  church  catechism.  The  church  was  there- 
fore left  in  sole  control  of  the  endowed  schools,  with  the  result 
that  at  the  end  of  the  x8th  century  the  schools  were  in  a  more 
decrepit  condition  than  they  were  at  any  time  in  their  long 
history.  Only  those  which  had  great  possessions  and  attracted 
the  aristocracy  flourished. 

The  post-Resioration  period  is  distinguished,  however,  by  qne 
great  innovation,  the  development  of  girls'  schools.  There 
were  girls'  schools  at  Hackney  and  at  Chelsea,  at  Oxford  and  at 
Bicester,  boarding-schools  where  "young  gentlewomen  learnt 
to  play,  dance  and  sing,"  and  where  needlework  was  usually 
taught.  In  1673  Mrs  Makin,  who  had  a  ladies'  school  at  Totten- 
ham High  Cross,  and  had  been  governess  to  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, published  an  "  Essay  to  Revive  the  Antient  Education  of 
Gentlewomen,"  dedicated  to  the  princess,  afterwards  queen, 
Mary<  She  advocates  the  education  of  girls  in  the  same  subjects 
as  men.  Including  Latin,  though  not  by  learning  Lily's  grammar 
by  heart,  but  by  learning  grammar  in  English. 

In  the  z8th  century,  with  the  progress  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication, a  few  great  schools,  of  which  Westminster,  Eton, 
Winchester,  Harrow  were  the  greatest,  throve  at  the  expense 
of  the  country  grammar  schools  to  which  the  local  nobility 
and  gentry  used  to  resort.  They  were  conducted,  however, 
like  private  schools— the  town  boys  at  Westminster,  the  dames' 
houses  at  Eton,  thfe  Commoners'  houses  at  Winchester,  being 
in  fact  private  ventures.   The  process  was  imitated  at  Harrow 


from  X735,  and  Rugby  from  1765,  which  emulated  and 
times  surpassed  the  three  old  schools:  while  Charterhouse 
and  Shrewsbury  (which  in  the  latter  days  of  Elizabeth  had  been 
one  of  the  largest  schools  in  the  country)  also  developed  on  the 
same  lines.  But  there  was  little  change  even  in  their  matter  or 
method.  In  those  schools  in  which  French  was  taught  and 
English  poetry  and  prose  were  cultivated  it  was  in  a  sort  of 
amateur  way  and  as  a  by-study.  The  serious  work  of  scholar- 
ship was  still  confined  to  classics,  though  they  were  made  the 
medium  of  excursions  into  history,  geography  and  political 
science.  The  grammar  schools  in  the  country  towns,  with  on 
the*  whole  inferior  teachers,  clung  more  closely  to  the  ancient 
ways.  As  the  growth  of  commerce  and  manufactures  brought 
into  the  ranks  of  the  local  aristocracy  men  mostly  dissenters, 
the  grammar  schools,  which  refused  to  admit  them  either  as 
governors  or  scholars,  and  which  despised,  if  they  did  not,  as 
they  often  did,  wholly  reject  modem  languages  and  modern 
subjects,  were  relegated  to  the  free  boys,  who  went  there  not 
for  love  of  learning  but  because  learning  was  free. .  Where  some 
enterprising  man  got  together  a  boarding-school  his  **  young 
gentlemen,"  who  paid  relatively  high  fees,  were  carefully  secluded 
even  in  work,  still  more  in  play,  from  the  common  herd  of  free 
boys. 

Never  probably  «nce  the  gth  century  was  the  condition  of 
the  public  schools  of  England  worse  than  in  the  years  1750  to 
1840.  In  the  Victoria  County  Histories,  in  Carlisle's  Endev^ 
Grammar  Schools,  in  the  reports  of  Lord  Brougham's  Commission 
of  Inquiry  concerning  Charities  (1818-1837),  it  may  be  read  in 
the  case  of  county  after  county  and  school  after  school  how 
the  grammar  schools,  where  they  still  struggled  to  preserve  a 
semblance  of  higher  education,  were  often  taught  by  the  nearest 
vicar  or  curate,  and  were  reduced  to  ten  or  even  to  no  boys. 
Thus  at  Stamford  in  1729  there  were  five  boys;  at  Birmingham 
in  1734  none;  at  Moulton  in  1744  none;  at  Wainfleet  in  1753 
none;  at  Oundle  in  1762  one  entry,  in  1779  four  in  the  school, 
in  1785  none.  At  Repton  between  1779  and  1800  fifteen  boys 
were  admitted;  at  Abingdon  from  1792  to  1803  there  were  from 
three  to  ten  boys;  at  Derby  in  1826  four  boys;  at  Chesterfield 
in  1827  four  boys,  and  from  1832  to  1836  one  boy  constituted 
the  whole  school.  Often  for  half  a  century  no  more  than  half 
a  dozen  boys  had  been  known  to  attend  the  school;  sometimes 
this  was  the  case  for  a  century,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the 
schools  had  been  definitely  converted  into  elementary  schools, 
and  bad  ones  at  that.  Great,  if  partial,  improvement  followed 
after  the  publication  of  the  reports  of  Lord  Brougham's  com- 
mission and  the  suits  in  Chancery  and  private  acts  of  pariiament 
for  the  restitution  of  endowments  of  schobls  which  followed 
them.  But  the  Public  Schools  Commission  Report  of  1863  and 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Report  of  x868  revealed  still  a  deplorable 
state  of  things.  This  has  largely  been  remedied  by  the  removal 
of  religious  disabilities,  the  introduction  of  the  principle  ol 
representative  government  in  the  governing  bodies  of  -schools, 
and  the  widening  of  the  curriculum  through  special  commissibns 
with  drastic  powers,  in  the  case  of  the  great  public  schools  under, 
the  Public  Schools  Commission,  and  in  the  case  of  the  lesser  public 
schools  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  and  the  Charity 
Commissioners  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  1869,  and  the 
carving  of  endowed  grammar  or  high. schools  for  girb  out  of 
the  old  schools  for  boys. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  end  this  review  of  the  history  of 
schools  with  the  conclusion  that  however  much  might  sttU 
require  to  be  done,  the  conditions  in  1910  showed  a  complete 
alteration.  English  schools  of  all  grades  had  never  been 
so  full  of  pupils,  so  well  equipped  with  buildings  and  'appli- 
ances, or  staffed  with  such  devoted  and  active  bands  of 
teachers. 

Elementary  Schools. — ^Elementary  teaching  prevailed  in 
medieval  England  to  an  infinitely  wider  extent  than  has  bcea 
commonly  supposed.  It  was  at  first  the  duty  of  every  parish 
priest.  Its  origin  has  been  credited,  even  as  latdy  as  190S 
(Foster  Watson,  English  Grammar  Schools  to  1660),  to  a  decree 
of  Theodulf,  bishop  of  Orleans  in  France,  in  7^7,  and  lo.a  law 
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of  King  Ethelbert  ia  England  in  994  ^De  Montmorency,  Stale 
lutervetUum  t»  English  EducatioHf  1902):  "  mass  priests  ought 
always  to  have  in  their  houses  a  school  of  disciples,  and  if  any 
good  man  desires  to  commit  his  little  ones  to  them  for  instruction 
they  ought  gladly  to  receive  and  kindly  teach  them."    These 
decrees  were,  in  fact,  merely  re-i»ues  of  the  5th  canon  of  the 
6th  council  of  Constantinople:    "Let  priests  throughout  the 
towns  and  villages  have  schools,  and  if  any  of  the  faithful  wish 
to  conunend  their  little  ones  to  them  to  leam  their  letters,  let 
them  not  refuse  to  receive  them,  exacting  howev^  no  price 
nor  taking  anything  from  them,  except  what  the  parents  volun- 
tarily offer,"  a  phrase  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  founda- 
tion documents  of  free  schools,  grammar  or  other,  to  the  middle 
of  the  i8th  centuiy.     The  mass  priests,  however,  neglected 
their  duty.    In  1295,  John  of  Pontissera,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
tried  to  recall  those  of  his  diocese  to  it  by  a  synodal  statute: 
*'  Let  rectors,  vicars  and  parish  priests  see  that  the  sons  of  their 
parishioners  know  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed  and  Salutation 
of  the  Virgin  .  .  .  and  the  parents  should  be  induced  to  let 
their  boys,  when  they  know  how  to  read  the  psalter,  leam 
singing  abo. "    It  may  be  observed  that  now  the  rectors  are 
not  required  to  teach  boys  themselves,  but  to  see  them  taqght. 
The  duty  of  the  parson  had  in  fact  been  devolved  on  the  clerk. 
In  a  decretal  of  Gregory  IX.,  c.  1234,  every  parish  priest  was 
ordered  to  have  a  clerk  to  sing  with  him,  read  the  epistle  and 
lesson,  and  be  able  to  keep  school  and  warn  the  parishioners 
to  send  their  sons  to  the  church  to  leam  the  faith,  whom  he  is 
to  teach  with  all  chastity  (Dccret.  lib^  iii.,  tit.  i.,  c.  iii.).    This 
seems  to  be  only  an  amplification  of  Leo  IV.,  c.  850,  amnis  pres- 
byter dericum  kabeat  'scfularem  qui  epistolatHt  &c.    Many  parish 
clerks  duly  did  their  duty  in  teaching.    So  we  find  in  1481  at 
St  Nicholas,  Bristol,  "  llie  clerks  ought  not  to  take  no  boke 
oute  of  the  quere  for  childeryne  to  lerne  in  with  owte  licence  of 
the  procurators,"  i^.  the  churchwardens.    At  Faversham  in 
1 506,  **  Item  the  said  darkis  or  one  of  theym  as  moche  as  in  theym 
is  shall  endeavour  theymself  to  teche  children  to  rede  and  synge 
...  as  of  olde  tyme  hath  be  accustomed."    But  probably  most 
neglected  their  duty,  as  we  find  in  many  places  other  provision 
for  elementary  instruction;  sometimes  by  reading  and  writing 
schools,  more  often,  as  already  stated,  by  the  song  schools.    At 
Bamack,  Northamptonshire,  the  rector  had  licence  in  1359 
from  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  to  establish  a  master  to  teadi  reading, 
song  and  grammar.    A  reading  school  is  mentioned  at  Howden, 
Yorkshire,  in  1394,  but  it  had  then  become  united  to  the  song 
school,  and  a  chaplain,  Le.  a  priest,  was  appointed  to  it  {sc/udas 
Sam  UauaUs  quam  cantuaUs).    In  1401  William  Coke  "  alias 
derk,"  probably  because  he  was  the  parish  clerk,  not  apparently 
In  orders,  was  appointed  to  this  joint  song  and  reading  school, 
a  reservation,  however,  being  made  to  one  John  Lowyke  of  the 
right  to  teach  a  riding  school  only  (studium  Uctuale)  for  z8 
boys.    Next  year,  1402,  William  Lowyke,  probably  John's  son, 
was  appointed  to  the  reading  and  song  school,  an  appointment 
repeated  in  141 2,  while  another  person  was  appointed  to-  the 
two  schools  in  1426.    But  in  1456  the  reading  school  was  com- 
bined with  the  grammar  school  under  John  Armandson,  B.A. 
At  Northallerton  in  1426  the  reading  and  song  iclipol  are  com- 
bined;    the  grammar  school   separate;  but  in  1440  reading, 
grammar  and  song  schools  were  combined  in  the  hands  of  John 
Leuesham,  chaplain. 

We  owe  our  knowledge  of  these  schools  to  the  casual  preservation 

in  the  British  Museum  <^  a  letter  book  of  the  prior  of  Durham 

cathedral  monastery,  who  was  the  "  Ordinary  "  lor  the  Yorkshire 

posacssions  of  St  Cuthbcrt,  among  which  were  the  two  places  named. 

But  they  can  hardly  have  been  as  exceptional  in  fact  as  they  are 

in  recocda.    Separate  reading  schools  must  have  existed  elsewhere. 

Nor  can  the  two  Yorkshire  colleges  of  Acaster  and  Rotherham, 

founded  about  1472  and  1484,  be  as  unique  as  they  appear  to  be  in 

having,  besides  a  erammar  and  song  school,  a  wnting  school.    At 

Acaster  a  "  third  fmasterl  to  teche  to  write  and  all  such  thing  as 

bekmgcd  to  scrivener  craft,"  and  at  Rotherham  "because  that 

country  produces  many  youths  endowed  with  the  light  and  acuteness 

d  ability,  but  all  do  not  wi^'to  attain  the  dignity  and  height  of  the 

-priesthood,  that  they  may  be  the  better  fitted  for  the  mechanical 

-arts  and  other  worldly  concerns,  a  third  fellow,  knowing  and  skilled 

in  Che  art  of  writing  and  aconints."  was  added  to  the  grammar  and 


song  masters  (A  P.  Leach,  Bariy  Yorkshire  SehoelSt  u.  62, 84-87, 89. 
no,  151).  At  Aldwinkle,  Northants,  the  chantry  priest  was  by 
foundation  ordinance  of  1489  to  teach  six  of  the  poorest  boys  idling 
and  reading  {syUtUrilacions  et  lectmra)^  At  Barking,  in  Essex,  a 
chantry  pnest  was  founded  in  1392  to  "  teache  the  childeme  to 
wrytte  and  read,"  while  the  chantry  priest  at  Bromyard,  Hereford- 
shire, was  founded  in  1394  to  **  brynge  upe  the  childeme  borne  in  the 
parish  in  reading,  wrytynge  and  gramar.  At  Normanton,  Yorkshire, 
the  chantry  of  Our  Laoy  was  "  for  good  educatcion  as  well  in  grammar 
as  wrytinge,"  and  at  Burgh  under  Stainmore,  Westmorland,  the 
stipendiary  priest  was  "  to  kepe  a  Free  Grammar  Schole  and  also 
to  teche  scholers  io  wryte."  At  Kingsley.  Staffordshire,  the  <;hantry 
priest  was  also  **  to  kepe  scoie  and  teche  pore  men's  children  <» 
the  sakl  parishe  grammar  and  to  rede  and  singe."  At  Montgomery, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  made  matter  of  complaint,  in  1548,  that  the 
fraternity  of  Our  Lady  hired  a  '*  prest  or  lemed  man  to  kepe  scole  " 
for  thirty  years  past,  but  he  now  "  taught  but  yonge  ocgynners 
onelye  to  write  and  syng  and  to  reade  soo  far  as  the  accidens  rules 
and  noo  gramraer."  At  Farthinghoe,  Northants,  was  apparently 
a  purely  elementary  school,  the  chantry  priest  being  directed  by 
foundation  in  1443  by  a  London  mercer  to  teach  the  little  ones 
(pamtlos),  later  translated  ^itSt  freely.  At  Ipswich  in  1477  the 
little  ones  called  Apeseyes  (ABC's)  and  Songe  were  not  under  the 
grammar  schoolmaster  but  an  independent  teacher.  The  roost 
elementary  school  was  the  ABC  school.  At  Christ's  College,  Brecon, 
founded,  or  refounded,  by  Henry  VI IL,  besides  a  grammar  master 
at  £13,  6s.  8d.  a  year  and  an  usher  at  half  that,  there  was  a  chaplain 
to  sing  mass  and  "  to  teache  the  yonge  children  resorting  to  the  said 
scoole  there  ABC  "  at  the  same  pay  as  the  usher.  This  seems  to 
have  been  really  a  song  school.  At  the  college  of  Glasn'iy,  Cornwall, 
founded,  or  reiounded,  in  1264,  the  bell-ringer  had  £2  a  year  "  as 
well  for  teachyng  0/  pore  mens  children  their  ABC  as  for  ringing  ": 
while  at  Launceston  the  grammar  master  had  £16  a  year,  and 
13s.  4d.  was  "  yeriy  distributed  to  an  aged  man  chosen  by  the  mayre 
to  teache  younge  chyldeme  the  ABC.  At  Saffron  Walden,  Eswx, 
in  1423,  It  was  settled  after  legal  proceedings,,  that  the  chantry 
priests  at  the  parish  church  might  teach  children  the  alphabet  and 
graces,  but  not  further.  Anythii^  more  was  the  privilege  of  the 
grammar  schoolmaster. 

In  1542  an  injunction  of  Bonner-  aa  bishop  of  London  shows 
an  attempt  on  Henry  Vm.'s  part  to  recall  the  clergy  to  the  duty 
of  teaching  "  every  of  you  that  be  parsons,  vicars,  curates  and 
also  chantry  priests  and  stipendiaries  to  .  .  .  teach  and  bring 
up  in  learning  the  best  ye  can  all  such  children  of  your  parishioners 
as  shall  come  to  you,  or  at  the  least  teach  f  hem  to  read  English." 
The  advisers  of  Edward  VI.  at  first  appear  to  have  contemplated 
a  similar  development  by  an  injunction  in  1547  that "  ^U  chauntry 
priests  shall  exercise  themselves  in  teaching  youth  to  tead  and 
write  and  bring  them  up  in  good  manners  and  other  virtuous 
exercises."  But  the  Chantries  Act  next  year  swept  all  the- 
chantries  away  by  Easter  1548;  and  while  professing  to  apply 
thdr  endowments  to  education,  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  ele- 
mentary education  t>y  omitting  any  saving  clause  for  elementary 
schools,  whether  song,  reading,  writing  or  ABC  schools.  The 
first  duty  of  a  song  or  of  a  reading  school  being  "  to  teach  a  child 
to  help  a  priest  to  ung  mass,"  they  were  regarded  as  superstitious; 
and  the  rest  were  presumably  looked  on  as  tainted  with  the 
same  poison.  So  of  all  the  hundreds  of  song  schools  in  the 
country,  only  two,  outside  the  cathedrals  and  the  university 
colleges  and  those  of  Winchester  and  Eton,  Westminster  ahd 
Windsor  colleges,  survived.  These  were  the  song  school  of  the 
archdeacon  Magnus  foundation  of  a  grammar  school  and  song 
school  at  Newark  in  1532;  and  that  forming  part  of  the  grammar 
school  in  St  John's  Hospital,  Coventry,  established  by  John  Hales 
under  royal  licence  in  1545,  though  not  legally  settled  till  1572. 
The  gap  left  by  these  schools  took  long  to  fill,  and  probably  the 
ignorance  of  the  masses  and  of  the  lower  middle  classes  in  Eliza- 
l^than  and  Jacobean  times  was  greater  than  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  the  big  towns,  like  London ,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth , 
voluntary  rates,  or  application  of  the  rates,  were  made  to  partly 
fill  the  gap.  Christ's  Hospital  in  1553  with  its  280  foundling 
children  had,  besides  its  grammar  schoolmasto*  and  usher, 
''  a  teacher  of  pricksonge,  a  teacher  to  wrighte  and  two  schoole 
masters  for  the  Petties  ABC."  But  in  Mary's  reign,  Grafton 
the  printer  was  *'  clapt  in  the  Flete  for  two  daies  becatise  he 
suffered  the  children  to  leame  the  Englishe  prymcr"  for  "the 
Lattin  abseies."  In  Southwark,  while  St  Saviour's  parish  jet  up 
a  grammar  school  in  1559,  St  Olave's  parish  in  1560  directed  the 
churchwardens  to  ask  the  inhabiUnts  "  watte  they  will  gyve 
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towards  the  settyng  up  of  a  free  skolle,"  which  was  sUrted 
next  year  to  "  teche  the  cheldame  to  write  and  rede  and  cast 
accompthe."  At  St  Lawrence  Jewry  in  1 568  a  school  was  kept  over 
the  vestry.  At  St  Etbelwyn's  in  1 589  Smythe  "  the  schoolmaster  " 
paid  los. "  for  kepinge  scole  in  the  belfry."  At  Stevenage  in  1 561- 
1 562  the  old  Brotherhood  house  and  some  endowment  was  bought 
by  subscription  for  a  school  "  to  teach  scholars  called  pettits  to 
read  English,  write,  cast  accounts  and  learn  the  accidence." 

Some  of  these  and  other  like  schools  were  rather  junior  or 
preparatory  departments  of  the  grammar  school  than  independent 
elementary  schools.  The  foundation  of  purely  elementary  schoob 
was  rare  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  Warwickshire,  Alcester  in  1582, 
Henley-in-Arden  in  1586,  in-Solop,  Onibury  in  1593,  in  Essex, 
Littlebury  in  X595i  appear  to  be  pretty  well  all  those  known. 
Those  mentioned  in  Mr  de  Montmorency's  "  State  Intervention," 
taken  from  the  Digest  of  Schools  of  1842,  are  mostly  of  charities 
afterwards  applied  to  elementary  education,  not  founded  for  the 
purpose.  In  most  counties  the  earliest  elementary  endowed 
schools  are  of  James  I.'s  reign,  such  as  Appleton,  Berkshire,  in 
1604,  Northiam,  Sussex,  in  16x4,  Sir  William  Borlase's  school 
at  Great  Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire  (now  »  secondary  school) 
in  1624.  At  great  impetus  was  given  to  them  by  the  Common- 
wealth, and  many  were  founded  by  state  action,  only  to  be 
destroyed  at  the  Restoration.  Conspicuous  among  Common- 
wealth schools  was  that  of  Polesworth,  Warwickshire,  founded 
by  deed  of  zoth  March  1655,  the  first  endowed  school  which 
provided  for  girls  as  wcU  as  boys,  the  boys  under  a  master 
to  learn  to  wHte  and  read  English,  the  girls  in  a  separate 
schoolroom  under  a  mistress  to  l^m  to  read  and  work  with  the 
needle.  In  Wales  Thomas  Gouge,  an  ejected  minister,  in  1672, 
started  voluntary  schools. 

After  1670  there  was  a  large  increase  in  elementary  school 
foundations.  The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  saw  a  new  development 
take  place  of  the  charity  schools.  The  movement  was  started 
in  1698  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
taken  up  by  the  bishops  with  an  organized  propaganda  for  getting 
subscriptions.  The  schools  founded  were  commonly  called  blue 
or  blue-coat  schools,  though  there  were  red  maids',  green  and 
even  yellow  schoob.  Many  were  boarding-schoob  on  the  model 
of  Christ's  Hospital,  where  slum  children,  girb  and  boys,  in 
separate  schoob  of  course,  were  taken  in  and  prepared  for  service' 
and  work.  But  there  were  many  day  schoob.  AU,  however, 
provided  a  uniform  of  the  Christ's  Hospital  type.  They  were 
chieBy  in  the  large  towns,  and  still  comprise  some  of  the  richest 
endowed  elementary  schools.  Over  xoo  of  them  were  established 
between  1698  and  1715  in  London  and  Westminster,  and  in  1729 
there  were  1658  schoob  with  34,000  cliildren.  In  that  year  the 
curious  development  of  "circulating  schoob"  was  started  in 
Wales,  the  masters  residing  for  a  certain  time  in  one  dbtrict  and 
then  passing  on  to  another.  (Thb  was  adevice  known  in  medieval 
times,  and  notable  examples  of  it  were  Sir  Robert  Hitcham's 
rotatory  school  for  Earl's  Colne  and  two  other  places  in  Essex 
during  the  Commonwealth.)  Griffith  Jones  was  the  principal 
promoter,  and  at  hb  death  in  1761  there  were  zo,ooo  children 
in  the  schools.  In  x8ox  the  Lancasterian  system  of  schoob, 
not  of  a  few. boys  or  girb,  but  of  several  hundreds  taught  in  classes 
of  60  or  80,  chiefly  by  pupil  teachers,  was  inaugurated  in  the 
Borough  Road  by  Joseph  Lancaster.  Out  of  it  grew  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society.  This  was  undenominational. 
In  x8ix  the  National  Society  adopted  the  similar,  but  rival.  Bell 
or  "  Madras  system  "  for  Churdi  of  England  teaching.  The 
effect  of  these  two  organizations  was  to  cover  the  country  with 
elementary  schoob,  partly  endowed,  chiefly  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  and  low  fees.  These  completed  the 
system,  if  system  it  could  be  called,  of  sporadic  elementary 
schools.  After  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  the  state  stepped  in 
with  grants  and  has  graduaUy  made  elementary  education 
universal.  (A.  F.  L.) 

See  further  under  Education. 

8CH0OKBR,  a  vessel  rigged  with  fore  and  aft  saib,  properly 
with  two  masts,  but  now  often  with  threie,  four  and  sometimes 
xnore  masts;  they  are. much  used  in  the  coasting  trade,  and 


require  a  smaller  crew  in  proportion  to  their  size  thari  square- 
rigged  vesscb  (see  Rigging  and  Ship).  According  to  the  story, 
which  b  probably  true,  the  name  arose  from  a  chance  spectator's 
exclamation  "  there  she  scoons,"  i.e.  glides,  slips  free,  at  the 
launch  of  the  first  vessel  of  this  type  at  Gloucester,  Massadiusetts, 
in  1 713,  her  builder  being  one  Andrew  Robinson.  The  spelling 
"  schooner  "  b  due  to  a  supposed  derivation  from  the  Dutch 
schooner,  but  that  and  the  other  Europ>ean  equivalents,  Ger. 
Sckoner,  Dan.  skonnert,  Span,  and  Portuguese  escuna,  &c.,  are 
all  from  Englbh.  "  To  scoon,"  according  to  Skeat,  is  a  Scottish 
(Clydesdale)  dialect  word,  meaning  to  skip  over  water  like  a  flat 
stone,  and  b  ultimately  connected  with  the  root,  implying  quick 
motion,  seen  in  shoot,  scud,  &c.  In  American  colloquial  usage 
"  schooner  "  b  applied  to  the  covered  prairie-wagons  used  by 
the  emigrants  moving  westward  before  the  construction  of 
railways,  and  to  a  tall,  narrow,  bger-beer  glass. 

SCHOPENHAUER,  ARTHUR  (1788-1860),  Gennan  philo- 
sopher, was  bom  in  Danzig  on  the  22nd  of  February  1788.  His 
parents  belonged  to  the  mercantile  aristocracy — the  bankers 
and  traders  of  Danzig.  Hb  father,  Heinrich  Floris  Schopen- 
hauer, the  youngest  of  a  family  to  which  the  mother  Had  brought 
the  germs  of  mental  malady,  was  a  man  of  strong  will  and 
originality,  and  so  proud  of  the  independence  of  hb  native  town 
that  when  Danzig  in  1793  surrendered  to  the  Prussians  he  and 
his  whole  establbhment  withdrew  to  Hamburg.  •  At  the  age 
of  forty  he  married  Johanna  Henrietta  Trosieher,  then  only 
twenty,  but  the  marriage  owing  to  difference  of  temperament 
was  unhappy.  Their  two  children,  Arthur  and  Adele  (bom 
1796),  bore  the  penalty  of  their  parents'  incompatibilities. 
They  were  burdened  by  an  abnormal  urgency  of  desire  and 
capacity  for  suffering,  which  no  doubti  took  different  phases  in 
the  man  and  the  woman,  but  linked  them  together  in  a  common 
susceptibility  to  ideal  pain.^ 

In  the  summer  of  1787,  a  year  after  the  marriage,  the  dder 
Schopenhauer,  whom  commercial  experiences  had  made  a 
cosmopolitan  in  heart,  took  hb  wife  on  a  tour  to  western  Europe. 
It  had  been  hb  plan  that  the  expected  child  should  sce.thc  light 
in  England,  but  the  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  state  of 
his  wife's  health.  The  name  Arthur  was  chosen  because  it 
remains  the  same  in  English,  French  and  German. 

During^  the  twelve  years  which  followed  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  Hamburg  (i  793-1 805)  the  Schopcnhauers  made 
frequent  excursion^  From  1797  to  1799  Arthur  was  a 
boarder  with  M.  Gregoire,  a  merchant  of  Havre,  and  friend  of 
the  Hamburg  house,  with  whose  son  Anthime  he  formed  a  fast 
friendship.  Returning  to  Hamburg,  for  the  next  four  years 
he  had  but  indifferent  training.  When  he  reached  the  age  of 
fifteen  the  scholarly  and  literary  instincts  began  to  awaken. 
But  hb  father,  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  commerce,  was  unwilling 
that  a  son  of  hb  should  worship  knowledge  and  truth.  Accord- 
ingly he  offered  hb  son  the  choice  between  the  classical  scbo<J 
and  an  excursion  to  England.  A  boy  of  fifteen  could  scarcdy 
hesitate.  In  1803  the  Schopenhauers  and  their  son  set  out  on 
a  lengthened  tour,  of  which  Johanna  has  given  an  account, 
to  Holland,  England,  France  and  Austria.  Six  months  were 
spent  in  England.  He  found  tinglish  ways  dull  and  precise 
and  the  reUgious  observances  exacting;  and  hb  mother  had — 
not  for  the  last  time — to  talk  seriously  with  him  on  his  un> 
social  and  wilful  character.  At  Hamburg  in  the  beginning  of 
1805  he  was  placed  in  a  merchant's  office.  He  had  only  been 
there   for   three   months  when   his  father,   who   had    shown 

*  Johanna  Schopenhauer  (i  766-1 838)  was  in  her  dav  an 'author 
of  some  reputation.  Besides  editing  the  memoirs  of  Fcmow,  she 
published  Notes  on  Travels  in  EnglaM,  Scotland  and  Southern  France 
(1813-1817);  Johann  tan  Eyck  and  his  Successors  (1823);  three 
romances,  Cabriele  (181 9-1 820).  Die  Tante  (1823)  and  Sidonia 
(1828),  besides  some  shorter  tales.  These  novels  teach  the  moral  of 
renunciation  (Entsagung).  Her  daughter  Adele  (1796-184^)  seems 
to  have  had  a  brave,  tender  and  unsatisfied  heart,  and  lavished  on 
her  brother  an  affection  he  sorelv  fried.    She  also  was  an  authoress, 

f>ublishing  in  1844  a  volume  ol  Haus-,  WaJd',  und  FeU-Mdrcken^ 
ull  of  quaint  poetical  conceits,  and  in  1845  Anna^  a  novel,  in  two 
vols.  See  Lauxa  Frost.  Johanna  Schopenhauer:  ein  FravemUbeH 
(1905)' 
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lynploms  of  raenlaJ  ilwn&tion,  fdl  or  tlireir  tumKlf  into  the 
cuoL  Afler  his  deaLh  the  young  widow  (sdll  undn  forty), 
ICAviof  Arthur  at  Hunburg,  pFocccded  with  ber  daughter 
Adde  in  the  middle  of  1806  to  Weimar,  when  ihe  imved  only 
a  [ortoight  before  the  tribuUtioo  which  followed  the  victory 
of  Napoleon  at  Jena,  At  Weiinar  her  talent*,  hitherto  held  in 
check,  found  an  almnpfairre  to  sdmulale  and  Foster  them, 
her  usthetic  ajid  literary  tastes  formed  IhcmseLvea  under  the 
influence  of  Goethe  and  his  circle,  and  her  little  salon  gained 


biity. 


randm 
cmployme 


restless,  and  h: 
He  began  bis  education 
the  teAcben  led  to  his  < 
Greek  scbolai  Fiani  P 
Iludiei.    This  time  ben 

be  lEad  Greek  and  Latin  with  fluency  and  interes 
In  iSog  his  mother  handed  over  to  him  (aged 
the  tbird  pan  of  the  paternal  estate,  which  gave  hi 
of  £150,  arid  in  October  1809  he  entered  the  1 
C6tl!ngen,  The  direction  of  his  philosophical  reaomg  was 
Gied  by  the  advice  of  G.  E.  Scbulie  to  study,  especially,  Plato 
and  Kant.  For  the  lormer  be  soon  found  himself  full  of  rever- 
quired  the  standpoint  of  modem 


Kant" 


Then 


nctlyin 


esof  "Plato  the  divii 
Lt  Ihe  1 


ining 


later  writings  began  tc 
ceptibility  to  morbid  fea 
always  at  his  bedside. 


mate  in  a  poodle,  and  its  bearskin  was  an  ii 
lodging.  Yet.  predsely  because  he  met  the  ' 
in  easy  dialogue,  he  wis  unnecessarily  dojnnBtii 
and  many  a  bottle  of  wine  went  to  pay  for  lost  wager*,  Bu' 
ictor  but  an  onlooke: 
n  WieJiind 


be  had  made  up  bb  m 


doubts  u 


jice,  Schopenhauer  replied, 
solved  to  spend  it  in  reflectms  upon  it," 
wo  yean  at  GStlingen  he  took  two  ye 
D  he  dipped  into  divers  stores  of  lor 
ndcr  Wolf.    In  philosophy  he  heard  Fichtt 


xl  Schlcie 


Kquently  published  from  his  notes  in  his  Nai^litclosiau  WoJu) 
dc3lt  Willi  what  be  odled  the  "facu  of  consciousness"  and 
tbe  "  theory  of  science,"  and  struggled  la  present  his  final 
conception  of  philosophy.  These  lecluies  Schopenhauer  al- 
lendeil— at  first,  it  is  allowed,  with  interest,  but  afterwards 
with  a  spirit  of  opposilion  which  is  said  to  have  degenerated 
Into  contempt,  and  whicb  In  after  years  never  permitted  him 
to  refer  10  Ficble  without  coalumdy.  Yet  the  words  Schopen- 
bautr  then  Ustcnrd  to,  often  with  baOed  cutioiity,  cotainty 
infloeficed  bis  speculatioiL 

la  Berlin  Schopenhauer  was  lonely  and  unhappy.  One  of 
his  interests  was  lo  visit  the  hospital  L4  Chiriti  and  study  the 
evidence  it'  afforded  of  the  iotecdependence  of  the  moral  and 
tbe  physical  In  man.  In  the  early  days  of  iSt3  sympathy  with 
tbe  Daiional  enthusiasm  tgainil  the  French  carried  him  so  far 
u  to  buy  a  set  of  arms;  but  he  stopped  short  of  vdunleeting 
tof  active  service,  reflcctiDg  that  Napoleon  gave  after  all  only 
ceiMXBIialed  and  untnunmelled  utterance  to  that  self-aaiertion 
anA  lust  for  more  life  which  weaker  mortals  feel  but  must  per- 
forte  disguise.  Leaving  the  nation  and  its  statesmen  to  fight 
out  tlidr  freedom,  he  burried  away  (0  Weimar,  and  thence  to 
tbe  quiet  Thuringian  town  of  Rudolsta^t,  where  in  the  inn  "  Zum 
Kilter,"  out  of  tight  of  soldier  and  sound  of  drum,  be  wrote, 
helped  by  books  from  tbe  Weimar  library,  his  essay  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy.  On  the  ind  of  October  rSij 
Ik  received  his  diploma  from  Jena;  and  in  the  sune  year 
[mm  tlte  preis  at  Rudotsladt  there  was  publisbed— without 


winning  notice  or  readers— his  first  book,  tfitr  dit  mafackt 
Wuntt  da  Sjtus  vffm  tiueiiiiendtn  Grundc,  trans,  in  Bobn^s 
Philological  Library  (iSSq). 

In  Noi-ember  iSij  Schopenhauer  tclurned  to  Weimar,  and 
for  a  few  months  boarded  with  bis  mother.  But  tbe  Ilniu 
of  daily  association  was  too  much  for  ihcir  antagonistic  natures. 
His  sf^netic  temper  and  her  volatility  culminated  in  an  open 
rupture  in  May  1S14,  From  that  lime  till  her  death  in  1S3S 
Schopenhauer  never  saw  his  mother  again.  During  these  few 
months  at  Weimar,  however,  he  made  some  acquaintances 
destined  to  influence  the  subsequent  course  of  his  thought. 
Conveisalions  with  the  Orientalist  F.  Klayer  directed  his  studies 
lo  tbe  philosophical  speculations  of  ancient  India.  In  1S08 
Friedrich  Schleget  had  in  his  LimiMii  and  Wisden  ej  Ikt  Old 
Hindui  brought  Brahmanical  philosophy  within  the  range  of 
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translation  of  the  Upani^ 
\nqiietil  Duperron  had  published 
Sanskrit  original.  Another  friend- 
1  more  palpable  immediate  effect, 
I  was  with  Coethe,  who  succeeded 


ingoged.  Scbnpenbiiuer  took  up  (he 
the  result  of  bis  refleiions  (and  a  few 
elementary  oDservationi)  soon  after  appeared  (Euter  igiG) 
as  a  monograph,  Obtr  das  Sdien  und  dit  Parixn  (ed.  Leipzig, 
i8s*).  The  essay,  which  must  be  treated  as  an  episode  or 
digression  from  the  diieCT  path  of  Schopenhauer's  development, 

which  be  had  iranafeired  his  abode  after  the  rupture  with  his 
mother.  It  bad  been  sent  in  MS.  10  Goethe  in  tbe  autumn  of 
]3i5,  who,  finding  in  it  a  transformation  rather  than  an  eipan- 
■ion  of  his  own  ideas,  inclined  to  regard  the  author  as  an  opponent 
rather  than  an  adherent. 
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escape  is  possible  from  the  spectre  of  materialism,  theoretical  and 
practical;  and  so,  says  Schopenhauer,  "  the  just  and  good  must 
all  have  this  creed:  I  believe  in  a  metaphysic."  The  mere 
reasonings  of  theoretical  science  leave  no  ropm  for  art,  and 
practical  prudence  usurps  the  place  of  morality.  The  higher  life 
of  aesthetic  and  ethical  activity — the  beautiful  and  the  good — 
can  only  be  based  upon  an  intuition  which  penetrates  the  heart 
of  reality.  Towards  the  spring  of  1818  the  work  was  nearing  its 
end,  and  Brockhaus  of  Leipzig  had  agreed  to  publish  it  and  pay 
the  author  one  ducat  for  every  sheet  of  printed  matter.  But, 
as  the  press  loitered,  Schopenhauer,  suspecting  treachery,  wrote 
so  rudely  and  haughtily  to  the  publisher  that  the  latter  broke  off 
correspondence  with  his  client.  In  the  end  of  1818,  however,  the 
book  appeared  (with  the  date  18x9)  as  Die  Welt  als  WUU  und 
Vorstdlung,  in  four  books,  with  an  Appendix  containing  a  criticism 
of  the  Kantian  philosophy  (Eng.  trans,  by  R.  B.  Haldane  and 
J.  Kemp,  1883).  Long  before  the  work  had  come  to  the  hands  of 
the  public  Schopenhauer  had  rushed  off  to  Italy.  He  stayed  for 
a  time  in  Venice,  where  Byron  was  then  living;  but  the  two  did 
not  meet.  At  Ilome  he  visited  the  art  galleries,  the  opera,  the 
theatre,  and  gladly  seized  every  chance  of  conversing  in  English 
with  Englishmen.  In  March  1819  he  went  as  far  as  N%pl^  and 
Paestum.  About  this  time  the  fortunes  of  his  mother  and  sister 
and  himself  were  threatened  by  the  failure  of  the  firm  in 
Danzig.  His  sister  accepted  a  compromise  of  70%,  but 
Schopenhauer  angrily  refused  \ha,  and  eventually  recovered 
9400  thalers. 

After  some  stay  at  Dresden,  hesitating  between  fixing  himself 
as  university  teacher  at  Gdttingen,  Heidelberg  or  Berlin,  he 
finally  chose  the  last-mentioned.  He  was,  however,  not  a  good 
lecturer,  and  his  work  soon  came  to  an  end.  His  failure  he  attri- 
buted to  Hegelian  intrigues.  Thus,  except  for  some  attention  to 
physiology,  the  first  two  years  at  Berlin  were  wasted.  In  May 
1822  he  set  out  by  way  of  Switzerland  for  Italy.  After  spending 
the  winter  at  Florence  and  Rome,  he  left  in  the  spring  of  1823 
for  Munich,  where  he  stayed  for  nearly  a  year,  the  prey  of  illness 
and  isolation.  When  at  the  end  of  this  wretched  time  he  left  for 
Gastein,  in  May  1834,  he  had  almost  entirely  lost  the  hearing 
of  his  right  ear.  Dresden,  which  he  reached  in  August,  no  longer 
presented  the  same  hospitable  aspect  as  of  old,  and  he  was 
reluctantly  drawn  onwards  to  Berlin  in  May  1825. 

The  ux  years  at  Berlin  were  a  dismal  period  in  the  life  of 
Schopenhauer.  In  vain  did  he  watch  for  any  sign  of  recognition 
of  his  philosophic  genius.  Hegelianism  reigned  in  the  schools  and 
in  literature  and  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  authority.  Thus 
driven  back  upon  himself,  Schopenhauer  fell  into  morbid  medita- 
tions,, and  the  world  which  he  saw,  if  it  was  stripped>  naked  of 
its  disguises,  lost  its  proportions  in  the  distorting  li^t.  The 
sexual  passion  had  a  strong  attraction  for  him  at  sJl  times,  and, 
according  to  his  biographers,  the  notes  he  set  down  in  English, 
when  he  was  turned  thirty,  on  marriage  and  kindred  topics  are 
unfit  for  publication.  Yeft  in  the  loneliness  of  life  at  Berlin  the 
idea  of  a  wife  as  the  comfort  of  gathering  agesometimes  rose  before 
his  mind — only  to  be  driven  away  by  cautious  hesitations  as 
to  the  capacity  6f  his  means,  and  by  the  shrinking  from  the  loss 
of  familiar  liberties.  He  wrote  nothing  material.  In  x8a8  he 
made  inquiries  about  a  chair  at  Heidelberg;  and  in  1830  he  got 
a  shortened  Latin  version  of  his  physiolo^od  theory  of  colours 
inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Scriptures  ophtkalmologici 
minores  (edited  by  Radius). 

Another  pathway  to  reputation  was  suggested  by  some 
remarks  he  saw  in  the  seventh  number  of  the  Foreign  Rtview, 
in  an  article  on  Damiron's  French  Philosophy  in  the  igih  Cenlnry. 
With  referena;  to  some  statements  in  the  article  on  the  import- 
ance of  Kant,  he  sent  in  very  fair  English  a  letter  to  the  writer, 
offering  to  translate  Kant's  principal  works  into  English.  He 
named  his  wages  and  enclosed  a  specimen  of  his  work.  His 
correspondent,  Frands  Haywood,  made  a  counter-proposal 
which  so  disgusted  Schopenhauer  that  he  addressed  his  next 
letter  to  the  publishers  of  the  review.  When  they  again  referred 
him  to  Haywood,  he  applied  to  Thomas  Campbell,  then  chairman 
of  a  company  formed  for  buying  up  the  copyright  of  meritorious 


but  rejected  works.  Nothing  came  of  this  application.*  A 
translation  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Balthazar  Cradan, 
which  was  published  by  Frauenstftdt  in  1862,  seems  to  have  been 
made  about  this  Ume.* 

In  1833  he  settled  finally  at  Frankfort,  gloomily  waiting  for  the 
recognition  of  his  work,  and.terrified  by  fears  of  assassination  and 
robbery.  As  the  years  passed  he  noted  down  every  confirmation 
he  found  of  his  own  opinions  in  the  writings  of  others,  and  every 
instance  in  which  his  views  appeared  to  be  illustrated  by  new 
researches.  Full  of  the  conviction  of  his  idea,  he  saw  everything 
in  the  light  of  it,  and  gave  each  aper^u  a  place  in  his  alphabetically 
arran^  note-book.  Everything  he  published  in  later  life  may 
be  called  a  commentary,  an  excursus  or  a  scholium  to  his  main 
book;  and  many  of  them  are  dcddedly  of  the  nature  of  oommoa- 
place  books  or  .collectanea  of  notes.  But  along  with  the  ac- 
cumulation of  his  illustrative  and  corroborative  materials  grew 
the  bitterness  of  heart  which  found  its  utterances  ncf^ected  and 
other  names  the  oracles  of  the  reading  worid.  The  gathered  iU- 
humour  of  many  years,  aggravated  by  the  confident  assurance  of 
the  Hegelians,  found  vent  at  length  in  the  introduction  to  his  next 
book,  where  Hegel's  works  are  described  as  three-quarters  utter 
absurdity  and  one-quarter  mere  paradox — a  specimen  of  the 
language  in  which  during  his  subsequent  career  he  used  to  advert 
to  his  three  predecessors  Fichte,  Schelling,  but  above  all  Hegel. 
This  work,  with  its  wild  outcry  against  the  philosc^hy  of  the 
pYofessoriate,  was  entitled  Vber  den  Willen  in  ier  Nalnr,  and  was 
published  in  1836  (revised  and  enlarged,  1854;  Eng.  trans.,  1889). 

In  1837  Schopenhauer  sent  to  the  committee  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  proposed  monument  to  Goethe  at  Frank- 
fort a  long  and' deliberate  expression  of  his  views,  in  general  and 
particular,  on  the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  the  design.  But 
his  fellow-citizens  passed  by  the  remarks  of  the  mere  writer  of 
books.  More  weight  was  naturally  attached  to  the  opinibn'he 
had  advocated  in  his  eariy  criticism  of  Kant  as  to  the  importance* 
if  not  the  superiority,  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Kritih;  in  the 
collected  issue  of  Kant's  works  by  Rosenkranz  and  Schubert  in 
1838  that  edition  was  put  as  the  substantive  text,  with  supple- 
mentary exhibition  of  the  differences  of  the  second. 

In  I&4X  he  published  under  the  title  Die  beiden  pmndprobUme 
der  Ethih  two  essays  which  he  had  sent  in  1838-1839  in  com- 
petition for  prizes  offered.  The  first  was  in  answer  to  the  question 
''  Whether  man's  free  will  can  be  proved  from  sdf-consdousness," 
proposed  by  the  Norwegian  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Drontheinu 
His  essay  was  awarded  the  prize,  and  the  author  elected  a 
member  of  the  society.  But  proportionate  to  his  exultation  ia 
this  first  recognition  of  iiis  merit  was  the  depth  of  his  mortification 
and  the  height  of  his  indignation  at  the  result  of  the  second 
competition.  He  had  sent  to  the  Danish  Academy  at  Copenhagen 
in  1839  an  essay  "  On  the  Foundations  of  Morality  "  in  answer 
to  a  vaguely  worded  subject  of  discussion  to  which  they  had 
invited  candidates.  His  essay,  though  it  was  the  only  aae  in 
competitbn,  was  refused  the  prize  on  the  grounds  that  he  had 
failed  to  examine  the  chief  problem  (i^.  whether  the  basis  of 
morality  was  to  be  sought  in  an  intuitive  idea  of  right),  that 
his  explanation  was  inadequate,  and  that  he  had  been  wanting 
in  due  respect  to  the  summi  philosophi  of  the  age  that  was  just 
passing.  This  last  reason,  while  probably  most  effective  wiih 
the  judges,  only  stirred  up  more  furiously  the  fury  in  Schopen- 
hauer's breast,  and  his  preface  is  ohe  long  fulmination  against 
the  ineptitudes  and  the  dxarlatanry  of  his  Mte  noire,  Hegd. 

In  1844  appeared  the  second  edition  of  The  World  as  WiU  and 
Idea,  in  two  volumes.  The  first  volume  was  a  slightly- altered 
reprint  of  the  earlier  issue;  the  second  consisted  of  a  series  of 
chapters  forming  a  Commentary  paralld  to  those  into  which  the 
original  work  was  now  first  divided.  The  longest  of  these  new 
chapters  deal  with  the  primacy  of  the  will,  with  death  and  with 
the  metaphysics  of  sexual  love.  But,  though  only  a  small 
edition  was  struck  off  (500  copies  of  vol.  i.  and  750  of  vol.  il), 

*  It  wa»  not  till  1841  that  a  translation  of  Kant's  KriHh  in  EngliA 
appeared. 

*  He  also  projected  a  translation  of  Hume's  Essays  and  wrote  • 
I  preface  for  it. 


SCHOPENHAUER 


tlK  Rport  of  wki  ofaich  BiocUunt  rendend  in  1S46  vu 
uofavounble,  ud  Lhc  price  hid  dtrnrerds  lo  be  ttduced.  Yil 
then  were  Iiint  isdicationa  of  coming  iKme,  and  the  <igEiDe>s 
with  which  euh  Dew  tribute  from  critic  ud  admim  wu  w«l- 
coDied  ia  bath  touching  uid  amiuing.  From  1S4J  onwuda  a 
juiiit  ium«I  F.  Dorguth  hid  tnuopeied  abroad  Schopenbauei's 
name.  In  1S44  a  lettei  from  a  DarmiUdt  lawyec,  Job.  Aufjuit 
Becker,  aiking  for  ei|du>IioQ  of  aome  diKcuJiiea,  begaa  an 

was  published  by  BeckeT'lian  in  1S8]).  But  the  cbirf  evangdiat 
(so  Schopenhiuei  styled  hii  literary  foltowFia  a«  ditliact  fnca 
ihe  apostles  who  published  not)  wis  Fnuenittdt,  who  made 
his  pcnonil  u^quiintince  in  1846.  It  fas  FmueniUdt  who 
succeeded  b  Gndrng  a  publisher  for  t  he  i'vcrfs  HfiJ  Paraliftmna, 
which  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1851  (i  vols.,  pp.  465,  i3ii>eL  Iiajia. 
by  J.  B.  Saunders.  iS8g;  French  by  A.  Dietrich,  1909).  Yet 
[or  this  buUiy  collection  of  esuyi,  philosivliical  Bnd^olben, 
Schopenhaner  received  is  honorarium  only  ten  free  cnpia  of  the 
work.  Soon  afterwards,  Dr  E.  O.  Lindner,  auiitani  editor  of 
the  yosiiscMi  Ztilung,  began  a  series  ol  Schopenhauecite  irticlo. 
Amongst  them  may  be  reckoned  1  translation  by  Mrs  Linfbcr 
of  in  article  by  John  Oienlord  which  appealed  b  the  Wal- 
MimUr  Sitita  for  April  iSjj,  entitled  "  Iconoclaam  hi  Cerman 
Philosophy,"  being  an  outline  of  Schopenhauer's  lyltem.  In 
|8$4  Frauenitldt's  LiUai  n^  On  Sckopenkamrtait  Pkihiefky 
ihowed  that  the  new  doctrines  werv  become  a  subjeu  of  dis- 
cuuion — a  slate  of  tilings  made  still  more  obvious  by  the 
univer^ty  itf  Leipzig  oSering  a  prize  for  the  best  'exposition  and 
exanolnation  of  the  principles  of  Schopenhauer's  system.  Beaidet 
this,'  the  response  his  ideas,  ^ve  to  popular  needs  and  feelings 
was  evinred  by  the  numerous  correspondents  who  sought  his 
advice  in  their  diSiculLics.  And  for  the  same  reason  neweditioni 
of  bit  works  were  called  for — a  second  edition  of  bli  degree 
dliseiUtioo  in  1847,  of  his  Esiay  m  Celimri  and  of  Tkt  Will  in 
NiUure  io  1S54,  a  third  edition  of  Tkt  Worid  u  WiU  aw(  lica  in 
1S59.  and  in  1860  a  second  edition  of  Tlu  Mam  ProMenu  tj 
Elkia. 

In  iS}4  Richard  WiCgnet  aent  hira  a  ropy  of  the  Knf  ef  lie 
Hibdunt,  with  some  words  of  thanks  for  a  theory  of  music  which 
had  fallen  in  with  bis  own  conceptions.  Tliree  years  later  he 
received  1  visit  from  bis  old  college  friend  Bunscn,  who  was  then 
slaying  in  Heidelberg.  On  his  seventieth  bulhdiy  eongratula- 
tiona  Howed  in  from  many  quirters.  In  April  ig6o  he  begin  to 
be  afiected  by  occasional  dilSculty  in  breathing  and  by  palpita- 
tion of  Ihe  heart.  Another  attack  came  oiv  in  autumn  (gth 
September),  andagiina  week  later.  On  the  evening  of.  the  iSlh 
bis  friend  and  subsequent  biographer,  Di  Cwinoei,  aai  witb  him 

rose  and  sat  down  alone  lo  breakfist;  shortly  afterwards  his 
doctor  called  and  found  him  dead  in  his  chair.  By  his  will, 
made  in  1853,  with  a  codicil  dated  February  1859,  his  property, 
with  the  eiceptioa  of  some  amiU  bequests,  wis  devised  lo  tbe 
above-mentioned  inatitution  at  Berlin.  Gwinner  was  named 
r,  and  Frauenstldt  was  entrusted  with  tbe  can  ol  bia 
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ut,  and  could  nOt 


see  thai  wfiat  was  so  orig^naJ  to  himself  might  sc 
other  judges.  Preoccupied  with  fiia  own  ideas,  he  chafed  under 
tbe  indifference  of  thinkers  who  bad  grown  blatl  in  speculation 
and  finded  himself  persecuted  by  a  conspiracy  of  profrason  of 
philosophy.  It  ia  not  so  easy  to  demonjime  the  conneiion 
between  a  man's  life  and  doctrine.  But  it  isal  least  plain  that  in 
tbe  cue  ol  any  phQo»pfaer,  what  makes  him  such  Is  the  facuhy 
be  hUt  mon  tbu  other  men.  to  get  a  dear  idea  of  what  be  hlmielt 


isioddoes.  Motelbanotheraheleadsaiecondlifeinlhesfnritoi 

intellect  alongside  of  hit  Ufe  in  the  Bcsb— the  life  ol  knowledge 
heiide  the  life  oE'wilL  It  i>  inevitable  that  be  should  be  especially 
struck  by  Ihe  points  in  which  the  sensible  and  temporil  life 
come*  in  oinflici  with  the  intellecluaa  and  eternal.  It  wis  thus 
that  Schopenhtiiet  by  bit  own  eiperieoce  saw  in  tbe  primacy  ol 
tbe  will  the  fundamental  fact  of  bii  philasopby,  and  found  in  the 
engrouing  intercats  of  the  selfish  I^  the  perennial  hindrances 
of  the  higher  life.  For  his  absolute  individualism,  which  recog- 
nliesln  the  slate,  tbe  chuicb,  tbe  family  only  so  many  superGciil 
and  incidental  provisions  of  human  ctall,  the  means  ol  relief 
was  abaorplian  in  the  intellectual  and  purely  Ideal  auns  which 
prepue  tbe  way.  for  tbe  cessation  of  temporal  individuality 
altogether.  But  theory  is  one  thing  and  practice  another;  and 
be  will  often  lay  most  stress  on  the  theory  who  is  most  conscious 
of  defect    ■      ■  -.         -         . 
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UiniiBer  force  than  ever.  But  it  is  darEnt  just  before  the  dawn; 
and  Kant,  Ihe  Copernicus  of  philosophy,  had  really  altered  the 
aqnts  ol  the  doclrineof  Ideas.  It  waihis  purpose  to  show  thai 
thr  Innnxil  thoughi  (whiih  he  loughl  to  isolate  from  Ihe  pecutisritin 
ion-lrnl  11  i>i'  ofRamr  >u>lvl  were  not  merely  customary  means  for 
ikkinx  ini-a  ri'nvtnirEii  .,ltj]}c  ikio  data  of  perception,  but  miered  ai 
uFi.li  ET'-in.^  'I..Ti'.rii-  ini..  iJtv  constitutkqi  of  objects,  making  ex- 


a|{'nl  appenra  aB  tbe  priociplp— thought  or  thinking  ih  III  univer. 
He.  nrilhcr  and  both),  and  by  Hml  when  be  iries  to  lUbiiitulE  the 
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living  principle 
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d  Ruon."  be  syi  agsin.  "  In  (he  liR  iHon,"  tayi  S 
(1800),  ic  hii  /«inrt«  inM  Uu  Nann  «/  Himait  Fmiem, 
it  no  other  being  W  will.     ICoim  ul  [Trina  (will  i> ;   '     ' 

uid  to  thit  alone  apply  the  predkatei  lathomlesa*  ,  

pendent  of  time,  ieU-aSirniin|."  it  ii  unnecetBry  to  muhlplv 
tntaoca  to  prove  that  idealitn  vat  never  Hthout  a  pnteat  that 
there  it  a  heart  ol  eiluence,  Bfe,  will,  action,  vrhich  U  preuppoaed 
by  aN  knowledge  and  ll  not  itiell  amenable  to  acplaflatlaiL    Wc 


It  it  nadfr  the  bannn  of  Ibu  nnle*!  afaiut  jalknialuiiif  ideali 


ksowt  thai  both  »IUia __-_ — 

hiD  UHgiuble  lunlf  of  lime,  srd  that  iheir  w»a  an  Anterior  Age 
en  no  eye  or  eu  gathered  the  life  of  the  gnlveree  into  perception!, 
owlcdgr,  therefore,  vitb  ki  vehicle,  the  intellect,  ii  dependent 

lem;  ani  ita  (unction  U-oriranalljr  only  to  preaent  an  iinafe  of 
intertoDnexiooa  of  the  raajiuettationa  eittenal  to  the  iodividiial 
aninn,  and  n  tojnve  to  the  individual  in  a  partial  and  reflected 
n  dliai  Ereling  rritb  other  thinga,  or  innate  aympathy,  which  it 
__■ — ■ —  1. ^p^  ^^j  chaiacteriHic. 

underiyiag  reality — Ihe 
laolfntationa,  inorfanic 


SCHOPPE 

more;  and  it  \t  hb  contention  that  what  the  idenliit  call)  lom 
it  really  will-  In  10  doiaf  he  it  only  following  the  line  predicted 
hy  Kant'  and  anticipated  oy  Lcibniti,  If  we  wiih,  aid  Kant,  to 
give  a  real  exiitence  to  the  thing  in  iticlE  or  the  noumenon  we  can 
only  do  to  by  inveiting  it  with  the  attribntei  found  in  our  own 
internal  aenie,  vif.  with  thinking  or  aomething  analofoua  thereto. 
It  i>  thua  that  Fechner  in  hia  "  day-view  "  of  thing*  tee*  in  plant* 
and  planeti  the  tame  fundamental  "  aoul "  a*  in  ut— that  it,  "  one 
timplc  being  which  apijeara  to  none  but  itaelfi  in  ua  at  eliewhere 
wherever  it  occurt  teU'lumiooua,  dark  for  every  other  eye,  at  the 
kul  connecting  teniatioot  in  Ittelf,  upon  which,  at  the  grade  of 
toul  mount*  higher  and  higher,  there  it  conitructed  the  canidau*- 
neit  of  higher  and  ttiH  higher  relatlont."'  It  ii  ihui  that  Loin 
declaret*  Uat  "  behind  the  Innqull  aurfaec  of  oitliEr.  behind  ita 
rmd  and  regular  habita  of  behaviour,  we  art  forucd  to  leek  tbc 
glow  of  a  hlddea  q^ritual  ■ctlvlty."  So  Schopenhauer,  but  In  a 
way  all  hit  own.  End*  the  truth  of  thlaga  in  a  will  which  it  indnd 
unaffected  by  cdmcidu*  motivet  and  yet  cannot  be  lepaiated  [roia 
tone  faint  anahicue  of  DDO-intelleclual  conidouineH. 
In  two  way*  Schopenhauer  hai  influeDced  the  wotkL     He  hu 

laneity  of  that  intetleci  which  ii  la  highly  lauded,  and  bow  over- 
poweriBf  the  tway  of  original  will  in  all  our  action.    He  thui  re- 

paHiDfl.  will."  and  hai  diKredited  Ihedocttiniire  beli^  thai  id"- 
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...owlcdge  or  intellect,  therefore,  b  only  the 
intimate  unitv  of  feeling  or  wlU  which'  It  the 

and  organic.    And  the  brrfedion  of  reason 


ledge  u  fini 
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irfl,  when  by  ait  he  ha*  riien  from 
_  ,  , ,     ,  and  by  aufrering  and  lacribcc  hat 

penetrated  to  tlut  innermoat  aanctuary  when  the  eulhaoau  of 
contcioutneifl  it  reached — the  bleHrdnei*  cj  eternal  repote. 
'  In  tubiianiiilt  the  theory  of  Schopenhauer  may  be  compand 
with  a  more  protaic  ttatemcnt  of  Herbert  Spencer  (modemiiing 
^^^^  Hume).  All  piychical  ttatc*  may,  according  to  hiia.  he 
T^T*!r]f  treated  at  incident*  of  the  corretpoodence  between  the 
J'u'jT^  organism  and  it*  environment.  In  thi*  adjuatment  the 
Vl^l^      lowest  ttage  I*  taken  by  reflex  action  and  inAinct,  where 

external  complewtv  increaHi.  thii  autonulic  regularity  fail*;  there 
il  only  an  incipient  eacitation  of  Ihe  nerve*.  Thi.  feeble  (dko 
of  the  full  niponie  10  •timulni  ii  an   ida,  which  i>  thui  only 

gradually  thil  imperfect  conetpondence  [1  improved,  and  the  idea 

Saw*  over  again  into  the  ttate  of  unconarioji  or  oreanic  memory. 
Eellect.  in  ihort,  it  only  the  conaenuence  of  inaufficiml  n — ""-le 
between  itimulut  and  action.    Where  action  it  entire'  Ic, 

[eelini  doea  not  edit.     It  it  when  the  odUtian  la  y. 


he  nfunl  of  the  latter  to  give 
ction'-thenmeorwUI.  ^ViU 
.nother  aspect  of  *^t  n  1 


wkh  Schopetihauer  in  t_..„  .     _     

cliAnge,"  frum  which  couaciousneu  emerge*  and  in  which  il  dii 


will— of  will  wiihou 


owledgc,  the  only  krvowledee 
rdiite  object."     It  it  in  this 


1*  Ear  Schi^uhaucl  only  fun 


tt  meant  a  greal  deal 


perfection.     But  : 

Hciety  la  a  temporal  and  flubordiuate . 

dwaif^lhe  fun  realbation  sf  our  idal  being,    hlan't  duly  it  un- 

doubledly  to  loin  In  the  eommoa  tervice  of  lentienl  beinni  but  hi* 
final  foal  L*  Id  riae  above  the  toil*  and  comfort*  d(  the  riuble  creature 

BtBLiociitrHV. — Complete   work*  edited  by   J.    Ftaoenittdt 

Si  vol*..  L«ipiig.  lily  tViii;  with  notet  and  iqctoductioB.  M. 
nuch  Jljrd  ed.,  Leiprig,  1S91);  £.  Griaebach  (6  volt..  Lcipiig. 
i^}.  'nierearemanyiranilatiDoacif special wtirk*inalllangua«r*; 
among  English  oansblort  are  R.  B.  HaldaiK.  T.  B.  Saundeii. 
W.  M.  Thompaon,  A.  B.  Butlock.  ArO-tr  SiUpniamwt  kiU- 
ukri/Mair  JtorUui  vat  publiabed  by  Griaebach  in  4  vol*.  (1B96). 
from  MSS.  In  the  Royal  Ubliiy  al  Berlin.  On  Schopenham'* 
life  tee  Cwinner.  StlurprilKiias  Uben  (1878):  E.  Criietiach. 
ScktfriUaatr.  CiuJiiiJilt  uUu  Lcfeiu  |i§Q7):  J.  Volkeli,  S^kaprm- 
tiiaar  (1907).  A  UK  of  worka  ii  given  by  Balan,  Schii^ciahaiHr- 
i.>toniJar  (iMo);  are  alao  C  F.  Wagner.  CiunUsBUiilhu  Kmlrr 
III  .SHisfwOauiri  Ifrrtia  i'90a).  and  W,  L.  Hert^,  &hii^eiahaan-- 
fUfaltr  (1890).  Among  euVer  critidama  an:  Fnuennldt  and 
Lindner.  A,  Scitpniufri  m  ilimt  titr  ifai  (tMj);  Helen 
Zimmern,  ^ha^nltaitfr  ani  Mr  Fkilcapty  (1877):  O.  Buacfa. 
A.  SeitpenJuuitr  (1S7S)!  K.  Fnen,  StiafenitMtr  oXr  FUlm** 
(iUjIi  Koeber.  SckMnliaMti  EilttunfMrt  (iSSr).  and  DU 
Pkil«i.  A.  &b>«mkiKTi  (1S88).  More  recent  work*  at-'  T 
Whlttaker,   SikMmliaarr    (tooo);   C.    ^mmel,   Schotntllarti 
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i'JrikusfiUl  lie  5ilk>piiiliiiiKr  (9th  ed..   I^otj; 

r><T    in    iter    PUIaupkU    Sdmpnikaatri    (iSiir.    numi    i-i>.nci. 
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ECHOPPBi  CASPAR  (ij76-i(i49},  CenniD  conlravenialiit 
ad  scholar,  wai  bom  at  Neumarki  in  the  upper  PaUllnalc 
<n  tbc  17th  of  May  i;7li  and  Itudied  at  several  Gennan  univer- 
ilies.  Having  become  a  convert  to  Roman  CZalholidim  about 
S99,  be  obtained  the  favour  ol  Pope  Clement  VtU.,  aod,  even 
'  Kriia  (Tnina.  Anal.),  bk.  ii.  Appendix, 
a  n>_  ji,  S€ilmfnr.  p.  9  (Lelprig  ■"*' 
liamw,  L  408  &nd  ed.l. 


g.  1861). 


SCHORL— SCHOULER 


In  in  igc  of  violenl  pideinici.  diitlnguiibed  himiclf  by  Ihe 
vinilcDce  ol  hu  viitingt  igkLrut  Ibc  PioLcstuli.  He  becuDC 
involved  in  a  controveray  with  Joieph  Justus  ScaUgcr,  fonnerLy 
his  intinute  Intad.  ind  olheiiT  wrcte  EideiiajJkia  avioritaii 
Jaabi  ftps  9fp9siius  (1611),  an  ftttAck  upon  Junes  T  of  En^Und; 
and  in  Ciatticum  beUi  rcari  (1610)  urgcxl  liie  Cillwljc  princes 
la  wa^  wai  upon  the  ProtestanU.  About  i6or  Scboppe  entered 
the  Krvice  of  Ferdinand,  aididuke  of  Styria,  afterwards  the 
CDQperor  Ferdinand  II,,  wbo  found  him  very  useful  in  rebutting 
the  ugumenls  of  the  Protdlants,  and  vho  sent  him  on  leveral 
diplomatic  errands.  According  to  Pierre  Sayle,  he  was  ahnost 
killed  by  »me  Englishmen  at  Madrid  in  1614,  and  again  fearing 
for  his  life  he  left  Germany  for  Italy  !a  1617,  afterwards  talung 
part  In  an  attack  upon  the  Jesuits.  Schoppe.  as  the  long  list 
of  his  wiitingi  shows,  knew  also  something  ol  grammar  and 
phDosophy,  and  had  an  excellent  acquaintance  with  Latin. 
His  chief  work  is,  perhaps,  his  GrammaJica  phiicsofikiea  (Milani 
161B].  Schoppe  died  at  Fadua  on  the  iglh  of  IJovember  1649. 
In  hii  Life  t^  Sir  Henry  If  0tf{Mi  Isaac  Walton,  calling  him  Jasper 
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Di  AtitiiliriiU  (i6i>s):  Frt  luclmlaU  taitniie  <■  ieciimiit  jUei 
canlmtmiii  liMlui;  Stalinr  kjpliiilywam  (1607),  ■  viiulent 
attack  on  Scali^er^  aod  Latterly  (he  utti-je«iitical  worlu,  Flat^um 
Jenitiam  {161a):  Mvltria  filnm  jinuUnm  (1613);  and  Anana 
mUuUi  Jem  (t6JS).  For  a  fuller  liR  of  his  wntinK  m  J.  P. 
Niciron  Jf'mnw.  0711-1745).  See  ■!«  C  Niaiid,  tn  OuiiiiUwi 
de  la  fiptMivu  dti  kura  (Vm.  i»a). 

SCHORU  in  mineralogy,  the  name  given  to  coarte  black 
varieties  of  tournisline  (f.i.).  The  alwrl  ncit  IR  ciyttalline 
aggregates  of  quarts  and  tourmaline.  They  are  gnnuUr  and 
massive,  not  binded  or  foliated  as  a  rule,  grxy  of  various  shades, 
the  darkest  coloured  being  most  rich  in  scborL  Some  are  very 
fine  grained,  but  In  most  cases  the  individual  crystal]  are  easily 
discinuble  with  the  unaided  eye.  They  are  hard,  ^liniFty, 
and  very  resistant  to  weathering.  Veined,  bieicialed.  porous 
and  banded  varieties  occur,  but  are  less  common  than  the 
£r>iiular  massive  rocks. 

Schorl  rocks  occur  prsctically  always  in  auodition  with 
tourmaline-bearing  granites.  Most  of  them  arr  of  igneous 
origia  and,  though  there  may  be  a  few  which  are  direct  pniducti 
of  conulidation  from  a  pklonlc  magma,  In  the  vast  majaiity 
of  cases  they  ori^nate  by  the  action  of  gasei  and  vapours  on 
fiaalles,  porxihyiies  and  other  rocks-  All  magmas  contain 
npmn  ia  solution  and  give  them  off  more  ot  las  readily  as 
they  crysuUiie.  Water,  carbonic  add  and  hydrochloric  add 
(or  chlorides)  are  the  commonest  dissolved  substances,  but 
fluome,  boron,  lithium  and  phosphoric  acid  occur  also,  and  as 
they  pasa  outwardi  these  last  may  act  on  the  surmundlDg 
TDcks,  probably  itlll  at  a  high  tempcraluri  and  produce  minerals 
of  a  ^lecial  kind.  This  action  Is  said  to  be  poeiunttalytic. 
Tourmaline  contains  boron  and  fiourine,  heQce  the  presence 
of  these  dements  in  the  emanations  (rora  the  gianlte  may  be 
aiKuned.  Schori  rocks  often  also  contain  varieties  of  while 
mica  which  are  rich  in  fluorine  and  lithium ;  In  addition  apatite 
is  usnilly  present.  Lastly,  many  of  the  rocks  of  this  group 
contain  tinstone  or  are  associated  with  tin-beating  veins,  and 
itia  ptstiahle  that  the  ores  of  this  metal  were  brought  opinsolu- 
(ioD  as  fluotidei  or  chlorides  and  deposited  b  the  ^tuationi 
iriwn  iww  Ihey  are  found. 
'    Along  the  sides  of  G■Iu^^s.  Ihroufh  which,  no  doubt,  thi 
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rived  from  a  hne-eraincd  ^granite.  In  shales  brov 
often  depovted  ia  the  vicinity  of  buures.and  thewbc-. 
naaa  may  be  converted  into  a  hard  splintery  aggregate  ol  quarts 
nd  schorl  foften  conlaiaiDg  also  mile  and  tinMooe).  But  Ibcie 
ocks  are  alwa»  banded,  Ulv  the  original  slate:  Ibdr  original 
Iruclurcs  (bedding  sod  cleavage)  are  probably  never  complelely 
flaced  and  the  ultimate  p^Jucl  hu  been  called  sdurf^chiit 
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SCHOTTISCHE,  the  Cermsa  fo 
to  a  dance,  der  sclwtlische  Tarn,  Introduced  into  England  about 
i8so.  It  was  a  form  ol  polka,  with  two  figures.  The  "  High- 
land Schottische  "  Is  a  lively  dance  resembling  a  Sing.  What 
is  known  as  the  "bam  dance"  wu  first  known  in  America 

SCHOULER.  JAMES  (183^  ),  Amerfan  lawyer  and 
historian,  was  bom  in  West  Cambridge  (now  Arlington),  Massa. 
chusetts,  on  the  loih  of  March  1830,  the  wo  of  WilliaDi  Schooler 
(1814-1871),  who  from  1847  to  tSjj  edited  the  Boslan  AUai, 
one  of  the  l*^'^i■^£  Whig  journals  of  New  England.  The  son 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1859,  studied  law  la  Boston  and  was 
admitldd  to  the  bar  there  In  i86j.  In  1869  he  removed  to 
Wiahlngion,  where  for  three  yean  be  publiihcd  the  Uniui 
Slalei  Juriil.    After  bis  return  to  Boston,  In  iSji,  he  devoied 
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SCHRADER— SCHRODER,  F.  L. 


University  Law  School,  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1887-1909,  and 
a  lecturer  on  American  history  and  constitutional  law  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1891-1908.  In  1896-1897  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Historical  Association.  His  legal  treatises 
are  The  Law  of  Domestic  Relations  (1870),  The  Law  of  Personal 
Property  (1872-1876;  new  ed.,  1907),  The  Law  of  Bailments 
(1880),  The  Law  of  Executors  and  Adminisirators  (1883),  The 
Law  of  Husband  and  Wife  (1882)  and  The  Law  of  Wiils  (1910). 
He  is  best  known,  however,  as  an  historian;  his  most  important 
work  being  a  History  of  the  United  States  under  the  ConstUutuntt 
1789-1865  (6  vols.,  1880-1899).  Among  his  other  publications 
are  A  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (1893);  Historical  Briefs  (1896), 
containing  a  biography  of  Mr  Schouler;  Constitutional  Studies, 
State  and  Federal  (1897);  a  brief  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
(1901);  Americans  of  1^/6  (1906);  and  Ideals  of  the  Republic 
(1908). 

SCHRADER,  BBBRHARD  (1836-1908),  (jerman  orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Brunswick  on  the  7th  of  January  1836,  and  educated 
at  Gdttingen  under  Ewald.  Li  1858  he  took  a  university  prise 
for  a  treatise  on  the  Ethiopian  languages,  and  in  1863  became 
professor  of  theology  at  ZOrich.  Subsequently'  he  occupied 
chairs  at  Giessen  (1870)  and  Jena  (1873),  &n<i  finally  became 
professor  of  oriental  languages  at  BerUn.  Though  he  turned 
first  to  biblical  research,  hh  chief  achievements  were  in  the 
field  of  Assyriology,  in  which  he  was  a  pioneer  in  (Germany  and 
acquired  an  international  reputation.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
July  1908. 

His  publications  include:  Studien  Mur  Kritih  und  ErUdrung  der 
biblischen  UrgeschichU  (1863);  the  8th  edition  of  De  Wette's  Bin- 
leitung  in  das  Alte  Testament  (i86q);  Die  assyr.-bab^.  Keilinschriften 
(1872);  Die  Keilinsckriflen  ufid  das  Alt.  TesL  (1872;  3rd  ed. 
by  Zimmem  and  Winckler,  1901-1903);  Keilinschriften  und  Ge- 
sehicktsforschunt  (1878);  Die  HdUenfahrt  der  Istar  (text,  trans., 
notes.  1874);  Zur  Frage  nach  dem  Vrsprung  der  alUMbj^onischen 
Kullur  (1884);  in  conjunction  with  other  scholars,  Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliolhek  (1877)* 

SCHREIBER.  LADY  CHARLOTTE  BU^BEIH  (18x2- 
1895),  better  known  as  Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  Welsh  scholar 
and  connoisseur  of  china,  daughter  of  Albemarle  Bertie,  9th 
earl  of  Lindsey,  was  bom  at  Uffington  House,  Lincolnshire, 
on  the  19th  of  May  18x2.  She  married  in  1833  Sir  Josiah  John 
Guest,  manager  and  afterwards  owner  of  the  Dowlais  iron- 
works near  Mcrthyr  TydviL  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  studied 
the  Welsh  language  and  literature,  and  published  (3  vols., 
1838-1849)  The  Mabinogion,  from  the  Uyfr  Coch  0  Hergest,  and 
other  ancient  Welsh  Manuscripts,  with  an  English  translation 
and  notes,  A  second  edition  without  the  Welsh  text  appeared 
in  1877,  and  in  i88x  The  Boy's  Mabinogion;  being  the  earliest 
Welsh  tales  of  King  Arthur  in  the  famous  Red  Booh  of  Hergest, 
edited  with  an  introduction  by  5.  Lanier,  Sir  Josiah  Guest  died 
in  1852,  and  Lady  Charlotte  married  in  1855  Charies  Schreiber, 
M.P.  for  Cheltenham  and  Poole.  She  made  a  valuable  collection 
of  English  porcelain  and  china,  now  m  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  another  of  fans  and  fan  leaves,  presented  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  a  third  of  playing  cards,  part  of  whidi  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  On  all  three  subjects  she  left  elaborate 
treatises.  She  died  on  the  xsth  of  January.  1895  at  Canford 
Manor,  Dorset,  at  the  house  of  her  eldest  son  Ivor  Guest,  Baron 
Wimborae. 

Editions  of  Lady  Chaurlotte  Guest's  translation  of  the  Mabinogbn 
are  in  7^  Temple  Classics  (1902),  The  Welsh  Library  (1902),  Ac 

SCHREIBERHAU,  a  village  and  climatic  health  resort  of 
Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Zacken  in  the  Riesengebirge,  1900  ft.. above  the 
sea,  16  m.  S.W.  from  Hirschberg  by  the  milway  to  Grflnthal. 
Pop.  ( 1 905)  4994.  It  has  two  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Evangeli- 
cal churches,  and  works  for  the  making  and  polishing  of  glass. 
It  is  a  popular  resort,  being  visited  by  about  10,000  visitors 

annually. 
See  lUoidt,  Schreiberhau  im  RiesengjAir^  (Breslau,  1893)! 

SCHRETER,  ADOLF  (1828-1899),  German  painter,  was  bom 
at  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  studied  art  first  at  the  Staedd 
Institute  in  his  native  town,  and  then  at  Stuttgart,  Munich,  and 
Ddssddorf ;  but  he  formed  his  style  in  Paris,  whilst  be  found  his 


favourite  subjects  in  his  travels  in  the  East.  He  first  aooom- 
panied  Prince  Thum  and  Taxis  through  Hungary,  Walladiia, 
Russia  and  Turkey;  then,  in  1854,  he  followed  the  Austrian 
army  across  the  Wallachian  frontier.  In  1856  he  went  to  Egypt 
and  Syria,  and  in  x86x  to  Algiers.  In  1862  he  settled  in  Paris, 
but  returned  to  Germany  in  X870;  and  settled  at  Cronberg  near 
Frankfort,  where  he  died  in  1899.  Schreyer  was,  and  is  still, 
especially  esteemed  as  a  painter  of  horses,  of  peasant  life  in 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  of  battle  incidents.  His  woHc 
is  remarkable  for  its  excellent  equine  draughtsmanship,  and  for 
the  artist's  power  of  observation  and  forceful  statement;  and  has 
found  particular  favour  among  French  and  American  collectors. 
Of  his  battle-pictures  there  are  two  at  the  Schwerin  Gallery, 
and  others  in  the  collection  of  Count  Mensdorff-Pouilly  and  in  the 
Raven^  Gallery,  Berlin.  His  painting  of  a  "  Charge  of  Artilleiy 
of  Imperial  Guard  "  was  formerly  at  the  Luxembourg  Museum. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  Ybric,  owns  three  of  Schreyer's 
oriental  paintings:  "Abandoned,"  "Arabs  on  the  March" 
and  "  Anbs  making  a  detour  ";  and  many  of  his  best  pictures 
are  in  the  Rockefeller,  Vanderbilt,  J.  J.  Astor,  W.  Astor,  A. 
Belmont,  and  W.  Walters  collections.  At  the  Kimsthallc  in 
Hamburg  is  his  "Wallachian  Transport  Train,"  and  at  the 
^taedd  Institute,  Frankfort,  are  two  of  his  WaUachian  scenes. 

8CHRIJVER,  PETER  (1576-1660),  Dutch  author,  better  known 
as  Scuvzsius,  was  bora  at  Haarlem  on  the  X2th  of  January 
1576.  He  was  educated  at  the  tmiversity  of  Leiden,  where  he 
formed  a  dose  intimacy  with  Danid  Heinsius.  He  bdonged  to 
the  party  of  Oldenbameveldt  and  Grotius,  and  brought  down  the 
displeasure  of  the  government  by  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  in 
honour  of  their  friend  Hoogerbeets.  Most  of  his  life  was  passed 
in  Leiden,  but  in  1650  he  became  blind,  and  the  last  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  his  son's  house  at  Oudewater,  where  be  died 
on  the  30th  of  April  x66o. 

He  is  best  known  as  a  scholar  by  his  notes  on  Martial,  Ausonius. 
the  Pervigilium  Veneris;  editions  of  the  poems  of  Scaliger  (Leiden, 
1615).  of  the  De  re  mUitari  of  Vegetius  Renatus,  the  tragedies  d 
Seneca  (P.  Scriiferii  collectanea  veterum  tragicorum,  1621),  &c.  His 
Opera  anecdota,  philologiea,  et  pMtica  (Utrecht,  17^8)  were  edited 
by  A.  H.  Wcstcrhovius,  and  his  Nederduilsche  Cedichten  (1738) 
by  S.  Dockes.  He  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  history 
of  Holland:  Batavia  JUustrata  (4  parts,  I.eiden,  1609);  Corte 
hislertsche  Besckrynngke  der  Nederlandscksr  Oortegen  (1612):  In- 
ferioris  Cermaniae . . .  hisloria  (161 1,  4  parts);  Beschryvinghe  mm 
Out  Bataeien  (Arnheim,  1612);  Het  ouae  gontsche  Chronyexken  wu 
HoUandt,  edited  by  him,  and  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1663; 
Principes  H(dtandiae  Zelandiae  et  rrisiae  (Haariem,  1650),  trandated 
(1678)  into  Dutch  by  Pieter  Brugman. 

See  Peerikamp,  Vitae  Belairum  qui  latino  carmina  scripserunt 
(Brussels,  1822),  and  J.  H.  Hoeufft,  Parnassus  latino-Ulpcus 
(Amsterdam,  1819). 

SCHRODER,  FRIEDRICH  LUDWIO  (1744-1816),  German 
actor,  manager  and  dramatist,  was  bora  in  Schwerin  on  the  3rd 
of  November  1744.  Shortly  after  his  birth,  his  mother,  Sophie 
Charlotte  Schrdder  (x7 14-1792),  separated  from  her  husband, 
and  joining  a  theatrical  company  toured  with  success  in  Poland 
and  Russia.  Subsequently  she  married  Konrad  Ernst  Ackcr- 
mann  and  appeared  with  his  company  in  many  German  cities, 
finally  settling  in  Hamburg.  Young  Schrdder  eariy  showed 
considoable  talent,  but  his  childhood  was  rendered  so  unhappy 
by  his  stepfather  that  he  ran  away  from  home  and  learnt  the 
trade  of  a  shoemaker.  He  rejoined  his  parents,  however,  in  x  7  59, 
and  became  an  actor.  In  x  764  he  app^red  with  the  Ackermann 
company  in  Hamburg,  playing  leading  comedy  parts;  but  these 
he  soon  exchanged  for  the  tragic  r61es  in  which  he  became  famous. 
These  induded  Hamlet,  Lear  and  Philip  in  Schiller's  Don  Carlos. 
After  Ackermann's  death  hi  177 1  Schroder  and  his  mother  took 
over  the  management  of  the  Hamburg  theatre,  and  he  began  to 
write  plays-^gdy  adaptations  from  the  English,  making  his 
first  success  with  the  comedy  Die  Arglistige.  In  X780  he  left 
Hamburg,  and  after  a  tour  with  his  wife,  Anna  Christina  Hart, 
a  former  pupil,  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  Court  theatre  in 
Vienna.  In  1 785  Schroder  again  took  over  his  Hamburg  manage- 
ment and  conducted  the  theatre  with  marked  ability  until  his 
retirement  in  X798.  The  Hamburg  theatre  again  falling  into 
decay,  the  master  .was  once,  more  summoned  to  assist  in  its 
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reliabjlitatkm,  and  In  i8xx  he  returned  to  it  for  one  year.  He 
died  on  the  3rd  of  September  z8i6.  As  an  actor  SchrBder  was 
the  iknt  to  depart  from  the  stilted  style  of  former  tragedians; 
as  a  manager  he  raised  the  standard  of  plajrs  presented  and  first 
brought  Shakespeare  before  the  German  public.  Schroder's 
Drawtaiische  Wtrke^  with  an  introduction  by  Tieck,  were  published 
in  four  volumes  (Berlin.  1831). 

See  B.  Lttxmann,  Priedrick  iMdmgSchrddtr  (Hambuff ,  1890^ 
X894):  R.  Blum  in  the  AUgpimnts  TTuaUr-LuakoH  (184a);  and 
Brunier.  Prisdriek  Ludwig  SekrOder  (Leipng,  1864). 

SCHRODBH,  80PHIB  (x 781-1868),  German  actress,  was  bom 
at  Paderbora  on  the  33rd  of  February  1781,  the  daughter  of  an 
actor,  Gottfried  BUrger.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  opera 
at  St  Petersburg,  in  1793.  On  Kotxebue's  recommendation  she 
was  engaged  for  the  Vienna  Court  theatre  in  1798,  and  here  and 
in  Munldb  and  Hamburg  she  won  great  successes  in  tragic  r61es 
like  Marie  Stuart,  PhMie,  Merope,  Lady  Macbeth,  and  Isabella  in 
The  Bride  of  MessinOt  which  gave  her  the  reputation  of  being 
**  the  German  Siddons.^'  She  retired  in  1840  and  lived  in  Augs- 
burg and  Munich  until  her  death  on  the  asth  of  February  x868. 
She  had  marriftl,  in  1795,  an  actor,  StoUmers  (properly  Smets), 
from  whom  she  separated  in  1799.  In  1804  she  married  the 
tenor  Friedrith  Schroder,  and  on  his  death  in  1825,  an  actor, 
Kunst.  Mme  Schroder's  eldest  daughter  was  the  opera  singer, 
Wilhelmine  Devrient<Schrdder  {q.t^. 

See  Ph.  Schmidt.  SopJbM  Schrdder  (Vienna,  1870};  alto  Das 
Ixxihon  der  dtiUscker  Buhtun-Angehdrigen. 

SCHRODER  -  DEVRIBNT,  WILHBUIIirB  (i8o4-xaj5o), 
German  operatic  singer,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  December  1804, 
in  Hamburg,  being  the  daughter  of  the  actress,  Sophie  Schroder 
( 1 781- 1 868).  Her  first  impenonation  was  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
as  Arida  in  Schiller's  translation  of  Racine's  Pkidre,  and  in 
x8ax  she  was  received  with  so  much  enthusiasm  as  Pamina  in 
Mozart's  ZauberfiHe  that  her  future  career  in  opera  was  assured. 
In  i8a3  she  married  Karl  Devrient,  but  was  separated  from  him 
in  1828,  afterwards  making  two  other  marriages.  Meanwhile 
she  bad  maintained  her  popularity  at  Dresden  and  elsewhere. 
She  made  her  first  Paris  appearance  in  1830,  and  she  sang  in 
London  in  1833  and  1837.  As  a  singer  ^e  combined  a  rare 
quality  of  tone  with  dramatic  intensity  of  expression,  which  was 
as  remarkable  on  the  concert  platform  as  in  opera.  She  died 
in  Coburg  on  the  26th  of  January  x86o. 

See  E.  von  Glilmcr,  Erinnerungm  an  Wilhelmine  Sckrdder'Devrient 
fLetpxig,  1862);  and  A.  von  Wolzogen,  WUkelmtne  Schrdder- 
Dement  (Leip»g.  1863). 

SCHRiVnBR,  JOHANN  HIERONYMUS  (1745-1816),  German 
astrooomer,  was  bora  at  Erfurt  on  the  30tb  of  August  2745. 
Having  studied  law  at  GOttingen,  he  became  chief  magistrate 
at  Lilienthal,  near  Bremen,  in  X788.  Here  he  built  an 
observatory,  and,  equipped  in  1785  by  a  7-ft.  reflector  by 
Herschel,  and  later  by  a  X3-ft.  reflector  by  Johann  Gottlieb 
Friedrich  Schrader  of  Kiel,  he  made  his  famous  observations 
on  the  surface  features  of  the  moon  and  planets.  His  work 
was  ruined  in  1813  by  the  French  under  Vandamme,  who 
destroyed  his  books,  writings  and  observatory;  he  never 
recovered  from  the  catastrophe,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  August 
x8i6. 

SCHUBART,  CHRISnAN  FRIEDRICH  DANIEL  (1739-179O, 
German  poet,  was  born  at  Obersontheim  in  Swabia  (now  the 
kingdom  of  WOrttemberg)  on  the  24th  of  March  1739,  and 
entered  the  university  of  Eriangen  in  1758  as  a  student  of  theo- 
logy. He  led  a  dissolute  life,  and  after  two  years'  stay  was 
summoned  home  by  his  parents.  After  attempting  to  earn  a 
livelihood  as  private  tutor  and  as  assistant  preacher,  his  musical 
talents  gained  him  the  appointment  of  organist  in  Geislingen, 
and  subsequently  in  Ludwigshurg;-  but  in  consequence  of 
his  wild  life  and  blasphemy,  which  found  expression  in  a  parody 
of  the  litany,  he  was  expelled  the  country.  He  then  visited  in 
tum  Heilbronn,  Mannheim,  Munich  and  Augsburg.  In  the  last- 
named  town  he  made  a  considerable  stay,  began  his  Deutsche 
Ckronik  (1774-1778)  and  eked  out  a  subsistence  by  reciting  from 
tbe  latest  works  of  prominent  poets.  Owing  to  a  bitter  attack 
npoo  the  Jesuits,  he  was  expelled  from  Augsburg  and  fled  to  Ulm, 


where  he  was  arrested  in  1777  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of 
Hohenasperg.  Here  he  met  with  lenient  treatment,  and  he 
beguiled  the  time  by  a  study  of  mystical  works  and  in  compos- 
ing poetry.  His  Sdmtlieke  Cedickte  appeared  in  two  volumes  at 
Stuttgart  in  X785-X786  (new  edition  by  G.  Haufif,  Leipzig,  1884, 
in  Redam's  UmMrsal-BUdiotkek);  in  this  collection  most  of  the 
pieces  are  characterized  by  the  bombast  of  the  "  Sturm  und 
Drang  "  period.  He  was  set  at  liberty  in  1787,  at  the  instance  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  and  expressed  his  gratitude 
in  Hymnus  auf  Priedrick  den  Crossen.  Schubart  was  now 
appointed  musical  director  and  manager  of  the  theatre  at  Stutt- 
gart, where  he  continued  his  Deuiscke  Ckronik  and  began  his 
autobiography,  Sckubarts  Leben  und  Cesinnungen  (a  vols., 
X79X-X 793),  but  before  its  completion  he  died  at  Stuttgart  on  the 
xoth  of  (ktober  X79X.  His  GesammeUe  Sckriflen  und  Sckicksale 
appealed  in  8  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1839-1 840). 

See  D.  F.  Strauss,  Sckubarts  Leben  in  seinen  Briefen  (a  vols., 
X849;  and  ed..  1878)';  G.  Hauff,  Christian  Daniel  Schubart  (1885): 
and  E.  Nlgele,  Aus  Sckubarts  Ltben  und  Wirken  (1888). 

SCHUBERT,  FRANZ  PETER  (1797-1828),  German  composer, 
was  bom  on  the  3xst  of  January  1797,  in  the  Himmelpfortgrund, 
a  small  suburb  of  Vienna.  His  father,  Franz,  son  of  a  Moravian 
peasant,  was  a  parish  schoolmaster;  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Fits, 
hkd  before  her  marriage  been  cook  in  a  Viennese  family.  Of  their 
fourteen  children  nine  died  in  infancy;  the  others  were  Ignaz 
(b.  1784),  Ferdinand  (b.  1794),  Kari  (b.  1796),  Franz  and  a 
daughter  Theresia  (b.  1801).  The  father,  a  man  of  worth  and 
integrity,  possessed  some  reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  bis 
school,  hi  the  Lichtenthal,  was  well  attended.  He  was  also  a  fair 
amateur  musician,  and  transmitted  his  own  measure  of  skill 
to  his  two  elder  sons,  Ignaz  and  Ferdinand. 

At  the  age  of  five  Schubert  began  to  receive  regular  instraction 
from  his  father.  At  six  he  entered  the  Lichtenthal  school  where 
he  spent  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life.  About  the  same 
time  his  musical  education  began.  His  father  taught  him  the 
mdiments  of  the  violin,  his  brother  Ignaz  the  radiments  of  the 
pianoforte.  At  seven,  having  outstripped  these  simple  teachers, 
he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Michael  Holzer,  the  Kapell- 
meister of  the  Lichtenthal  Church.  Holzer's  lessons  seem  to 
have  consisted  mainly  in  expressions  of  admiration,  and  the 
boy  gaine4  more  from  a  friendly  joiner's  apprentice,  who  used  to 
take  him  to  a  neighbouring  pianoforte  warehouse  and  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  practising  on  a  better  instmment  than  the  poor 
home  could  afford.  The  unsatisfactory  character  of  his  early  train- 
ing was  the  more  serious  as,  at  that  time,  a  composer  had  little 
chance  of  success  unless  he  could  appeal  to  the  public  as  a  per- 
former, and  for  this  the  meagre  education  was  never  suflicient. 

In  October  1808  he  was  received  as  a  schoLir  at  the  Convict, 
which,  under  Salieri's  direction,  had  become  the  chief  music- 
school  of  Vienna,  and  which  had  the  special  office  of  training  the 
choristers  for  the  Court  Chapel.  Here  he  remained  until  nearly 
seventeen,  profiting  little  by  the  direct  instruction,  which  was 
almost  as  careless  as  that  given  to  Haydn  at  St  Stephen's, 
but  much  by  the  practices  of  the  school  orchestra,  and  by  associ- 
ation with  congenial  comrades.  Many  of  the  most  devotcdf  riends 
of  his  after  life  were  among  his  schoolfellows:  Spaun  and  Stadlcr 
and  Holzapfel,  and  a  score  of  others  who  helped  him  out  of  their 
slender  pocket-money,  bought  him  music-paper  which  he  could 
not  buy  for  himself,  and  gave  him  loyal  support  and  encourage- 
ment. It  was  at  the  Convict ,  too,  that  he  first  made  acquaintance 
with  the  overtures  and  symphonies  of  Mozart— there  is  as  yet  no 
mention  of  Beethoven— and  between  them  and  lighter  pieces, 
and  occasional  visits  to  the  opera,  he  began  to  lay  for  himself 
some  foundation  of  musical  knowledge. 

Meanwhile  his  genius  was  already  showing  itself  in  composition. 
A  pianoforte  fantasia,  thirty-two  dose-written  pages,  is  dated 
April  8-May  i,  1810:  then  followed,  in  181 1,  three  long  vocal 
pieces  written  upon  a  plan  which  Zumsteeg  had  popularized, 
together  with  a  "  quintet-overture,"  a  string  quartet,  a  second 
pianoforte  fantasia  and  a  number  of  songs.  His  essay  in 
chamber-music  is  noticeable,  since  we  leara  that  at  the  time 
a  regular  quartet-party  was  csUblishedat  his  home  "  on  Sundnys 
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and  holidays,"  in*  which  his  two  brothers  played  the  violin,  his 
father  the  'cello  and  Franz  himself  the  viola.  It  was  the  first 
germ  of  that  amateur  orchestra  for  which,  in  later  years,  many  of 
his  compositions  were  written.  During  the  remainder  of  his 
stay  at  the  Convict  he  wrote  a  good  deal  more  chamber-music, 
several  songs,  some  miscellaneous  pieces  for  the  pianoforte 
and,  among  his  more  ambitious  eflforts,  a  Kyrie  and  Salve  Regina, 
an  octet  for  wind  instruments — said  to  commemorate  the  death  of 
his  mother,  which  took  place  in  z8z  2 — a  cantata,  words  and  music, 
for  his  father's  name-day  in  1813,  and  the  dosing  work  of  his 
school-life,  his  first  symphony. 

At  the  end  of  1813  he  left  the  Convict,  and,  to  avoid  military 
service,  entered  his  father's  school  as  teacher  of  the  lowest  class. 
For  over  two  years  he  endured  the  drudgery  of  the  work,  which, 
wejire  told,  he  performed  with  very  indifferent  success.  There 
were,  however,  other  interests  to  compensate.  He  took  private 
lessons  from  Salieri,  who  annoyed  him  with  accusations  of 
plagiarism  from  Haydn  and  Mozart,  but  who  did  more  for  his 
training  than  any^  of  his  other  teachers;  he  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  a  family  named  Grob,  whose  daughter  Therese 
was  a  good  singer  and  a  good  comrade;  he  occupied  every 
moment  of  leisure  with  rapid  and  voluminous  composition.  His 
first  opera — Des  Teufels  Ltistschloss — ^and  his  first  Mass — in 
F  major — were  both  written  in  1814,  and  to  the  same  year  belong 
three  string  quartets,  many  smaller  instrumental  pieces,  the  first 
movement  of  the  symphony  in  Bb  and  seventeen  songs,  which 
include  such  masterpieces  as  Der  Taucktr  and  Gretchen  am  Spinn- 
rode.  But  even  this  activity  is  far  outpaced  by  that  of  the 
annus  mirabUis  ^8x5.  In  this  year,  despite  his  school-work,  his 
lessons  with  Salieri  and  the  many  distractions  of  Viennese  life, 
he  produced  an  amount  of  music  the  record  of  which  is  almost 
incredible.  The  symphony  in  Bi^  was  finished,  and  a  third,  in 
D  major,  added  soon  afterwards.  Of  .churcl)  music  there 
appeared  two  Masses,  in  G  and  Bb,  the  former  written  within 
six  days,  a  new  Dona  nobis  for  the  Mass  in  F,  a  Stabat  Mater  and 
a  Salve  Regina.  Opera  was  represented  by  no  less  than  five 
works,  of  which  three  were  completed — Der  VierjUkrige  Poslenf 
Fernando  and  Claudine  von  YiUabeUa — and  two,  Adrast  and 
Die  beiden  Freunde  von  Salamanca,  apparently  left  unfinished. 
Besides  these  the  list  includes  a  string  quartet  in  G  minor,  four 
sonatas  and  several  smaller  compositions  for  piano,  and,  by  way 
of  climax,  146  songs,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  length, 
and  of  which  eight  are  dated  Oct.  15,  and  seven  Oct.  19. 
"  Here,"  we  may  say  with  Dryden,  "  is  God's  plenty."  Music 
has  always  been  the  most  generous  of  the  arts,  but  it  has  never, 
before  or  since,  poured  out  its  treasure  with  so  lavish  a  hand. 

In  the  winter  of  1814-18x5  Schubert  made  acquaintance  with 
the  poet  Mayrhofer:  an  acquaintance  which,  according  to  his 
usual  habit,  soon  ripened  into  a  warm  and  intimate  friendship. 
They  were  singularly  unlike  in  temperament:  Schubert  frank, 
open  and  sunny,  with  brief  fits  of  depression,  and  sudden  out- 
bursts of  boisterous  high  spirits;  Mayrhofer  grim  and  saturnine, 
a  silent  man  who  regarded  life  chiefly  as  a  test  of  endurance;  but 
there  is  good  authority  for  holding  that  "  the  best  harmony  is  tht 
resolution  of  discord,"  and  of  this  aphorism  the  ill-assorted  pair 
offer  an  illustration.  The  friendship,  as  will  be  seen  later,  was 
of  service  to  Schubert  in  more  than  one  way. 

As  X815  was  the  most  prolific  period  of  Schubert's  life,  so 
1816  saw  the  first  real  change  in  his  fortunes.  Somewhere  about 
the  turn  of  the  year  Spaun  surprised  him  in  the  composition  of 
Erikdnig — Goetlie's  poem  propped  among  a  heap  of  exercise- 
books,  and  the  boy  at  white-heat  of  inspiration  "  hurling  " 
the  notes  on  the  music-paper.  A  few  weeks  later  Von  Schober, 
a  law-student  of  good  family  and  some  means,  who  had  heard 
some  of  Schubert's  songs  at  Spaun's  house,  came  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  composer  and  proposed  to  carry  him  off  from  school-life  and 
give  him  freedom  to  practice  his  art  in  peace.  The  proposal  was 
particularly  opportune,  for  Schubert  had  just  made  an  un- 
successful application  for  the  post  of  Kapellmeister  at  Laibach, 
and  was  feeling  more  acutely  than  ever  the  slavery  of  the  class- 
room. His  father's  consent  was  readily  given,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  spring  he  was  installed  as  a  guest  in  Von  Schober's 


lodgings.  For  a  time  he  attempted  to  increase  the  household 
resources  by  giving  music  lessons,  but  they  were  soon  abandoned, 
and  he  devoted  himself  to  composition.  "  I  write  all  day,"  be 
said  later  to  an  inquiring  visitor,  "  and  when  I  have  finiAi»/< 
one  piece  I  begin  another.  " 

The  works  of  x8x6  include  three  ceremonial  cantatas,  one 
written  for  Salieri's  Jubilee  on  June  16;  one,  eight  days  later, 
for  a  certain  Herr  Watteroth  who  paid  the  composer  an 
honorarium  of  £4  ("  the  first  time,"  said  the  journal, "  that  I  have 
composed  for  -money  "),  and  one,  on  a  foolish  philanthropic 
libretto,  for  Herr  Joseph  Spendou  "  Founder  and  Principal  of  the 
Schoolmasters'  Widows'  Fund."  Of  more  importance  are  two 
new  symphonies.  No.  4  in  C  minor,  called  the  Tragic,  with  a 
striking  andante.  No.  $  in  Bb,  as  bright  and  fresh  as  a  symphony 
of  Mozart:  some  numbers  of  church  music,  fuller  and  more 
mature  than  any  of  their  predecessors,  and  over  a  hundred  songs, 
among  which  are  comprised  some  of  his  finest  settings  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller.  There  is  also  an  opera,  Die  Burgschaft,  spoiled  by 
an  illiterate  book,  but  of  interest  as  allowing  how  continually  his 
mind  was  turned  towards  the  theatre. 

All  this  time  his  circle  of  friends  was  steadily  widening. 
Mayrhofer  introduced  him  to  Vo|^,  the  famous  baritone,  who 
did  him  good  service  by  performing  his  songs  in  the  salons  of 
Vienna;  Anselm  Hdttenbreimer  and  his  brother  Joseph  ranged 
themsdves  among  his  most  devoted  admirers;  Gahy,  an  ex- 
cellent pianist,  played  his  sonatas  and  fantasias;  the  Sonn- 
leithners,  a  rich  burgher  family  whose  eldest  son  had  been  at  the 
Convict,  gave  him  free  access  to  their  home,  and  organized  in  his 
honour  musical  parties  which  soon  assumed  the  name  of  Schuber- 
tiadeiL  The  material  needs  of  life  were  supplied  without  much 
difficulty.  No  doubt  Schubert  was  entirdy  penniless,  for  he 
had  given  up  teaching,  he  could  earn  nothing  by  public  per- 
formance, and,  as  yet,  no  publisher  would  take  his  music  at  a 
gift;  but  his  friends  came  to  his  aid  with  true  Bohemian 
generosity— one  found  him  lodging,  ailother  fotmd  him  appli- 
ances, they  took  their  meals  together  and  the  man  who  had  any 
money  paid  the  score.  Schubert  was  alwa3rs  the  leader  of  the 
party,  and  was  known  by  half-a-dozen  affectionate  nicknames, 
of  which  the  most  characteristic  is  "  kann  er  'was?  "  his  usual 
question  when  a  new  acquaintance  was  proposed. 

18 1 8,  though,  like  its  predecessor,  comparativdy  unfertile 
in  composition,  was  in  two  respects  a  memorable  year.  It  saw  the 
first  public  performance  of  any  work  of  Schubert's — an  overture 
in  the  Italian  style  written  as  an  avowed  burlesque  of  Rossini, 
and  played  in  all  seriousness  at  a  Jail  concert  on  March  i .  It  also 
saw  the  beginning  of  his  only  offidal  appointment,  the  post  of 
music-master  to  the  family  of  Count  Johann  Esterhazy  at 
Zelesz,  where  he  spent  the  summer  amid  pleasant  and  congenial 
surroundings.  The  compositions  of  the  year  indude  a  Mass  and 
a  symphony,  both  in  C  major,  a  certain  amount  of  four-hand 
pianoforte  music  for  his  pupils  at  Zdesz  and  a  few  songs, 
among  which  are  Einsamkeit,  Marienbild  and  the  Liianey. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  in  the  autumn  he  found  that  Von 
Schober  had  no  room  for  him,  and  took  up  his  residence  with 
Mayrhofer.  There  his  life  continued  on  its  accustomed  lines. 
Every  morning  he  began  composing  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  bed, 
wrote  till  two  o'dock,  then  dined  and  took  a  country  walk, 
then  returned  to  composition  or,  if  the  mood  forsook  him,  to 
visits  among  his  friends.  He  made  his  first  public  appearance 
as  a  song-writer  on  February  28, 1819,  when  the  Sck&Jers  Klage- 
lied  was  sung  by  J&gcr  at  a  J&U  concert.  In  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  he  took  a  holiday  and  travelled  with  Vogl  through 
Upper  Austria.  At  Steyr  he  wrote  his  brilliant  piano  quintet  in 
A,  and  astonished  his  friends  by  transcribing  the  parts  without  a 
score.  In  the  autumn  he  sent  three  of  his  songs  to  Goethe,  but, 
so  far  as  we  know,  received  no  acknowledgment. 

The  compositions  of  1820  are  remarkable,  and  show  a  marked 
advanc^  in  development  and  maturity  of  style.  The  unfinished 
oratorio  Lazarus  was  begun  in  February;  later  followed,  anjd  a 
number  of  smaller  works,  the  23rd  Psalm,  the  Cesang  der  Ceister, 
the  Quartettsatz  in  C  minor  and  the  great  pianoforte  fantasia 
on  Der  Wanderer.    But  of  almost  more  biographical  interest  is 
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die  fact  that  in  this  year  two  of  Schubert's  operas  appeared  at 
the  Klmtbnerthor  theatre,  Die  ZwiUingsbriider  on  June  14,  and 
Die  Zauberharfe  on  August  19.  Hitherto  his  larger  compositions 
(apart  from  Masses)  had  been  restricted  to  the  amateur  orchestra 
at  the  Gundelhof,  a  society  which  grew  out  of  the  quartet-parties 
at  his  home.  Now  he  began  to  assume  a  more  prominent  position 
and  address  a  wider  public.  Still,  however,  publishers  held 
obstinately  aloof,  and  it  was  not  until  his  friend  Vo|^  had  sung 
Erlkdnig  at  a  concert  in  the  Kimthnerthor  (Feb.8, 1821)  that 
Diabelli  hesitatingly  agreed  to  print  some  of  his  works  on  Gom« 
mis^on.  The  first  seven  opus«numbers  (all  songs)  appeared 
on  these  terms;  then  the  commission  ceased,  and  he  began  to 
receive  the  meagre  pittances  which  were  all  that  the  great  publish- 
ing houses  ever  accorded  to  him.  Much  has  been  written  about 
the  neglect  from  which  be  suffered  during  his  lifetime.  It  was 
not  the  fault  of  his  friends,  it  was  only  indirectly  the  fault  of  the 
Viennese  public;  the  persons  most  to  blame  were  the  cautious 
intermediaries  who  stinted  and  hindered  him  from  publication. 

The  production  of  his  two  dramatic  pieces  turned  Schubert's 
attention  more  firmly  than  ever  in  the  direction  of  the  stage; 
and  towards  the  end  of  iSax  he  set  himself  on  a 'course  which 
for  nearly  three  years  brought  him  continuous  mortification  and 
disappointment.  Alfonso  und  EslreUa  was  refused,  so  was 
Fierrabras;  Die  Verschworenen  was  prohibited  by  the  censor 
(apparently  on  the  ground  of  its  title) ;  Rosamunde  was  withdrawn 
after  two  nights,  owing  to  the  badness  of  its  libretto.  Of  these 
works  the  two  former  are  written  on  a  scale  which  would 
make  their  performances  exceedingly  difficult  (FierrabraSt  for 
instance,  contains  over  1000  pages  of  manuscript  score),  but  Die 
Verschworenen  is  a  bright  attractive  comedy,  and  Rosamunde 
contains  some  of  the  most  charming  music  that  Schubert  ever  com- 
posed. In  183a  he  made  the  acquaintance  both  of  Weber  and  of 
Beethoven,  but  little  came  of  it  in  either  case,  though  Beethoven 
cordially  acknowledged  his  genius.  Von  Schober  was  away  from 
Vienna;  new  friends  appeared  of  a  less  desirable  character;  on 
the  whole  these  were  the  darkest  years  of  his  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1824  he  wrote  the  magnificent  octet,  "A 
Sketch  for  a  Grand  Symphony  '*;  and  in  the  summer  went  back 
to  Zelesz,  when  he  became  attracted  by  Hungarian  idiom,  and 
wrote  the  Divertissement  d  FHongroise  and  the  string  quartet  in 
A  minor.  Most  of  his  biographers  insert  here  a  story  of  his 
hopeless  passion  for  his  pupfl  (Tountess  (Proline  Esterhazy;  but 
whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  general  likelihood  of  the  romance, 
the  details  by  which  it  is  illustrated  are  apocryphal,  and  the 
song  PAddiOt  placed  at  its  climax,  is  undoubtedly  spurious. 
A  more  debatable  problem  is  raised  by  the  grand  duo  in  C  major 
(op.  140)  which  is  dated  from  Zelesz  in  the  summer  of  this  year. 
It  bears  no  relation  to  the  style  of  Schubert's  pianoforte^  music, 
it  is  wholly  orchestral  in  character,  and  it  may  well  be  a  transcript 
or  sketch  of  the  "  grand  symphony  "  for  which  the  octet  was 
a  preparation.  If  so,  it  setUes  the  question,  raised  by  Sir  George 
Grove,  of  a  "  Symphony  in  C  major  "  which  is  not  to  be  found 
among  Schubert's  orchestral  scores. 

Despite  his  preoccupation  with  the  stage  and  later  with  his 
official  duties  he  found  time  during  these  years  for  a  good  deal 
of  miscellaneous  composition.  The  Mass  in  Ab  was  completed 
and  the  ejcquisite  "  Unfinished  Symphony  "  begun  in  tSaa.  The 
MaUerliedeTf  and  several  other  of  his  best  songs,  were  written  in 
i%tS\  to  1824,  beside  the  works  mentioned  above,  belong  the 
variations  on  Trockne  Blumen  and  the  two  string  quartets  in 
E  and  £b.  There  is  also  a  sonata  for  piano  and  "  Arpeggione," 
an  interesting  attempt  to  encourage  a  cumbersome  and  now 
obsolete  instrument. 

The  mishaps  of  the  recent  years  were  compensated  by  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  1825.  PublicaU'on  had  been  moving 
more  rapidly;  the  stress  of  poverty  was  for  a  time  lightened; 
in  the  summer  there  was  a  pleasant  holiday  in  Upper  Austria, 
where  Schubert  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  during 
this  tour  that  he  produced  his  "  Songs  from  Sir  Walter  Scott," 
and  his  piano  sonata  in  A  minor  (op.  42),  the  former  of  which 
he  sold  to  Artaria  fo^  £20,  the  largest  sum  which  he  had  yet 
ncctved  for  any  composition.    Sir  George  Grove,  on  the  authority 


of  Randhartinger,  attributes  to  this  summer  a  lost  **  Gastein  '* 
symphony  which  is  possibly  the  same  work  as  that  already 
mentioned  under  the  record  of  the  preceding  year. 

From  1826  to  i8a8  Schubert  resided  continuously  in  Vienna, 
except  for  a  brief  visit  to  Graz  in  iSaj.  The  Ustory  of  his 
life  during  these-  three  years  is  little  moro  than  a  record  of  his 
compositions.  The  only  events  worth  notice  are  that  in  1826 
he  dedicated  a  symphony  to  the  C^esellschaft  der  Musikfreunde, 
which  voted  him  in  return  an  honorarium  of  £10,  that  in  the 
same  year  he  applied  for  a  conductorship  at  the  opera,  and  lost 
it  by  refusing  to  alter  one  of  his  songs  at  rehearsal,  and  that  in 
the  spring  of  1828  he  gave,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his 
career,  a  public  concert  of  his  own  works.  But  the  compositions 
themselves  are  a  sufficient  biography.  The  string  quartet  in  D 
minor,  with  the  variations  on  "  Death  and  the  Maiden,"  was 
written  during  the  winter  of  1825-1826,  and  first  phiyed  on 
Jan.  25.  Later  in  the  year  came  the  string  quartet  in  G  major, 
the  "  Rondeau  brilliant,"  for  piano  and  violin,  and  the  fine 
sonata  in  G  which,  by  some  pedantry  of  the  publisher's,  is 
printed  without  its  proper  title.  To  these  should  be  added  the 
three  Shakespearian  songs,  of  which  "  Harkl  HaricI  the  Lark  " 
and  "  Who  is  Sylvia?  "  w^re  written  on  the  same  day,  the  former 
at  a  tavern  where  he  broke  his  afternoon's  walk,  the  latter  on 
his  return  to  his  lodging  in  the  evening.  In  1827  he  wrote  the 
Winterreise,  the  fantasia  for  piano  and  violin,  and  the  two 
piano  trios:  in  1828  the  Song  of  Miriam,  the  C  major  symphony, 
the  Mass  in  £b,  and  the  exceedingly  beautiful  Tantum  Ergo  in 
the  same  key,  the  string  quintet,  the  second  Benedictus  to  the 
Mass  in  C,  the  hist  three  piano  sonatas,  and  the  collection  of 
songs  known  as  Scfnoanengesang.  Six  of  these  are  to  words  by 
Heine,  whose  Buck  der  Licder  appeared  in  the  autumn.  Every- 
thing pointed  to  the  renewal  of  an  activity  which  should  equal 
that  of  his  greatest  abundance,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  typhus  fever,  and  after  a  fortnight's  illne^  died  on  Nov.  19 
at  the  house  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  He  had  not  a>mpleted 
his  thirty-second  year. 

Some  of  his  smaller  pieces  were  printecf  shortly  after  his 
death,  but  the  more  valuable  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  the 
publishers  as  waste  paper.  In  1838  Schumann,  on  a  visit  to 
Vienna,  found  the  dusty  manuscript  of  the  C  major  symphony 
and  took  it  back  to  Leipzig,  where  it  was  performed  by  Mendels- 
sohn and  celebrated  in  the  Nnte  Zeitschrift.  The  most  important 
step  towards  the  recovery  of  the  neglected  works  was  the  journey 
to  Vienna  which  Sir  George  Grove  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  made 
in  the  autumn  of  1867.  The  account  of  it  is  given  in  Grove's 
appendix  to  the  English  translation  of  Kreissle  von  Hellbom; 
the  travellers  rescued  from  oblivion  seven  symphonies,  the 
Rosamunde  music,  some  of  the  Masses  and  operas,  some  of 
the  chamber  works,  and  a-  vast  quantity  of  miscellaneous  pieces 
and  songs.  Their  success  gave  impetus  to  a  widespread  public 
interest  and  finally  result^  in  the  definitive  edition  of  Breit- 
kopf  and  HSlrtel. 

Schubert  is  best  summed  up  in  the  well-known  phrase  of 
Liszt,  that  he  was  "  le  musidcn  le  plus  po^te  qui  fut  jamais." 
In  clarity  of  style  he  was  inferior  to  Mozart,  in  power  of  musical 
construction  he  was  far  inferior  to  Beethoven,  but  in  poetic 
impulse  and  suggestion  he  is  unsurpassed.  He  wrote  alwasrs 
at  headlong  speed,  he  seldom  blotted  a  line,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  work  bears,  in  consequence,  the  essential  mark  of 
improvisation:  it  is  fresh,  vivid,  spontaneous,  impatient  of 
restraint,  full  of  rich  colour  and  of  warm  imaginative  feeling. 
He  was  the  greatest  songwriter  who  ever  lived,  and  almost 
everything  in  his  hand  turned  to  song.  In  his  Masses,  for 
instance,  he  seems  to  chafe  at  the  contrapuntal  numbers  and 
pours  out  his  whole  soul  on  those  which  he  found  suitable  for 
lyrical  treatment.  In  his  ^mphonies  the  lyric  and  elegiac 
passages  are  usually  the  best,  and  the  most  beautiful,  of  them 
all  is,  throughout  its  two  movements,  lyric  in  character.  The 
standpoint  from  which  to  judge  him  is  that  of  a  singer  who 
ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  musical  composition  and 
everywhere  carried  with  him  the  artistic  form  which  he  loved 
best. 
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Like  MoBiit,  whoae  influenci;  over  him  was  alwavt  considerable, 
he  wrote  nearly  all  the  finest  of  his  compoations  in  tne  last  ten  years 
of  his  life.  His  early  symphonies,  his  early  quartets,  even  hb  early 
masses,  are  too  much  affected  by  a  traditional  style  to  establish  an 
enduring  reputation.  It  is  unfair  to  call  them  imitative,  but  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote  them  he  was  saturated  with  Mosart,  and  early 
Beethoven,  and  he  spoke  what  was  in  his  mind  with  a  boy's  frank- 
ness. The  Andante  of  the  Tragic  Symphony  (No.  4)  strilus  a  more 
distinctive  note,  but  the  fifth  u  but  a  charming  adaptation  of  a  past 
idiom,  and  the  sixth,  on  which  Schubert  himself  placed  little  value, 
•hows  hardly  any  appreciable  advance.  It  is  a  very  different 
matter  when  we  come  to  the  later  works.  The  piano  ouintet  in 
A  major  ^1819)  may  here  be  taken  as  the  turning-point;  then  come 
the  ImfinMhed  Symphony,  which  is  pure  Schubert  in  every  bar;  the 
three  quartets  in  A  minor,  D  minor,  and  G  major,  full  ol  romantic 
colour;  the  delightful  piano  trios;  the  great  string  quintet;  and  the 
C  major  symphony  which,  though  diffuse,  contains  many  passages 
of  surpriang  oeauty.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  masterpiece,  and  a 
masterpiece  such  as  Schubert  alone  could  have  written.  The  days 
of  brilliant  promise  were  over  and  were  succeeded  by  the  days  of 
full  and  mature  achievement. 

His  larger  operas  are  marred  both  by  their  inordinate  length  and 
by  their  want  of  dramatic  power.  The  slighter  comedies  are  pretty 
and  tuneful,  but,  except  as  curiosities,  are  not  likely  to  be  revived. 
We  may,  however,  deplore  the  fate  which  has  deprived  the  suge 
of  the  Rosamunde  music.  It  is  in  Schubert's  best  vnn;  the  en- 
tractes,  the  Romance,  and  the  ballets  are  alike  excellent,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  a  poet  will  some  day  arise  and  fit  the  music 
to  a  new  play. 

Of  his  pianoforte  oompontions,  the  sonatas,  as  might  be  expected, 
are  the  least  enduring,  though  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  does 
not  contain  some  first-rate  work.  On  the  other  hand  his  smaller 
pieces,  in  which  the  lyric  character  is  more  apparent,  are  throughout 
interesting  to  play  and  extremely  pleasant  to  hear.  He  developed 
a  special  pianoforte  technique  of  his  own — not  always  "  orthodox,'* 
but  always  characteristic.  A  special  word  should  be  added  on  his 
fondness  for  piano  duets,  a  fonn  which  before  his  time  had  been 
rarely  attempted.  Of  these  he  wrote  a  great  many — fantasias, 
marcnes,  polonaise^  variations — all  bright  and  melodious  with 
sound  texture  and  a  remarkable  command  of  rhythm. 

His  concerted  pieces  for  the  voice  are  often  extremely  difficult, 
but  they  are  of  a  rare  beauty  which  would  well  repay  the  labour  01 
rehearsal.  The  23ird  psalm  (for  female  voices)  is  exquisite;  so  are 
the  Cesang  der  Ctister^  the  NachthalU,  the  Nachlgesanp  «m  WaUe 
(for'male  voices  and  horns),  and  that "  dewdrop  of  celestial  melody  " 
which  Novcllo  has  published  with  English  words  under  the  title  of 
"  Where  Thou  Retgnest."  Among  all  Schubert's  mature  works 
there  are  none  more  undeservedly' neglected  than  these. 

Of  the  songs  it  is  impossible,  within  the  present  limits,  to  ^ve 
even  a  sketoi.  They  number  over  600,  excluding  scenas  and 
operatic  pieces,  and  they  contain  masterfueces  from  the  beginning 
01  hu  career  to  the  end.  CrOtktn  am  Spinnrade  was  written  when 
he  was  seventeen,  Erlkdnig  when  he  was  eighteen;  then  there 
fellows  a  continuous  stream  which  never  checks  or  runs  dry,  and 
which  broadens  as  it  flows  to  the  MUlUrlieder,  the  Scott  songs,  the 
Shakesperian  songs,  the  WinterreiUt  and  the  Sckwatungesang.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  undiscriminating  in  his  choice  of  words.  Schu- 
mann declared  that  "  he  could  let  a  handbill  to  music,"  and  there 
b  no  doubt  that  he  was  inspired  by  any  lyric  which  contained, 
though  even  in  imperfect  expression,  the  germ  of  a  poetic  idea. 
But  his  finest  songs  are  almost  all  to  fine  poems.  He  set  over  70 
of  Goethe's,  over  60  of  Schilfer's;  among  the  others  are  the  names 
of  Shakespeare  and  Scott,  of  Schlcgel  and  ROckert,  of  Novalis  and 
Wilhelm  MQller— a  list  qiore  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
triviality  of  occauonal  pieces  or  the  inferior  workmanship  of  personal 
friends.  It  was  a  tragedy  that  he  only  lived  for  a  few  weeks  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Buck  der  Lieder.  We  may  conjecture  what 
the  world  would  have  gained  if  he  had  found  the  lull  complement  of 
his  art  in  Heine. 

In  his  earlier  songs  he  Is  more  affected  by  the  external  and  pictorial 
aspect  of  the  poem;  in  the  later  ones  he  penetrates  to  the  centre 
and  seizes  the  poetic  conception  /rom  within.  But  in  both  alike  he 
shows  a  gift  of  absolute  melody  which,  even  apart  from  its  meaning, 
would  be  inestimable.    Neither  Handel  nor  Mozart — his  two  great 

{»redecessors  in  lyric  tune — ^have  surpassed  or  even  approached  him 
n  fertility  and  variety  of  resource.  The  songs  vaAcis  are  wonderful ; 
•o  are  those  in  ZauberfldU,  but  they  are  not  so  wonderful  as  Litaney, 
and  "  Who  u  Sylvia?"  and  the  St&ndchai.  To  Schubert  we  owe 
the  introduction  into  music  of  a  particular  quality  of  romance,  a 
particular  "  addition  of  strangeness  to  beauty  " ;  and  so  long  as 
the  art  remains  hb  place  among  its  supreme  masters  is  undoubtedly 
assured.  (W.  H.  Ha.) 

SGHOCKINO,  LEVm  (X814-X883),  German  novelist,  was  bom 
on  the  estate  of  Klemenswerth,  near  Meppen,  in  Westphalia,  on 
the  6th  of  September  1814.  After  studying  law  at  Munich, 
Heidelberg  and  Gdttingen,  be  wished  to  enter  the  government 
judicial  service,  but,  confronted  by  serious  difficulties,  abandoned 
the  legal  career,  and  settling  at  MUnster  in  1837,  devoted  himself 


to  literary  work.  In  1841  he  removed  to  ScfakMS  Meenburg 
on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  joined  in  1S43  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  AUgemeine  Zeilung  in  Augsburg,  and  in  1845  that  of  the 
Kdlniscke  Zeiiung  in  Cologne.  In  1852  he  retired  to  his  estate, 
Sassenberg  near  MUnster,  and  died  at  Pynnont  on  the  31st 
of  August  1883.  Among  hb  numerous  romances,  which  are 
dbtinguished  by  good  taste  and  patriotic  feeling,  largely  reflect- 
ing the  sound,  sturdy  character  of  the  Westphalians,  must 
be  especially  ihentioned:  Ein  ScUoss  am  Meet  (1843);  £**« 
Sokn  des  Volkes  (1849);  Ein  Slaatsgekeimnis  (1854);  Ver» 
schlungene  Wege  (1867);  Die  Herberge  der  GerecMiigkeit  (1879). 
Schtlcking  wrote  a  number  of  short  stories:  Aus  den  Tagen  der 
grossen  Kaiserin  (1858)  and  Neue  Ncvdien  (1877).  In  Anmette 
voH'Droste-HiUshoff  (q.v.)  (1862)  he  gives  a  sketdi  of  thb  poet 
and  acknowledges  hb  indebtedness  to  her  beneficial  influence 
upon  hb  mind.  There  appeared  posthumously,  Lebenserim' 
nenmgen  (1886)  and  Briefe  von  AnneUe  ton  Droste-Hutskcff  und 
Lerin  SckUcking  (1893).  Hb  wife,  Luise  (1815-1855),  daughter 
of  the  General  Freiherr  von  Gall,  in  the  Hessian  service, 
publbhed  some  noveb  and  romances  of  considerable  roeriL 
Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  Gtgen  den  Strom  (1851) 
and  Der  neue  Kreutritler  (1853). 

SchQcking's  Cesammelte  EnSklunun  und  Naodlen  appeared  in 
6  voUl  (1859-1866):  Ausgewdklte  Komane  {12  vols..  1864;  and 
series,  also  12  vols.,  1874-1876). 

SCHULTENS,  the  name  of  three  Dutch  Orientalbts.  The 
first  and  most  important,  Albert  Schultens  (1686-1750), 
was  bom  at  Groningen.  He  studied  for  the  church  at  Groniogoi 
and  Leiden,  applying  himself  specially  to  Hebrew  and  the 
cognate  tongues.  Hb  dissertation  on  The  Use  of  Arabic  in  the 
Interpretation  of  Scripture  appeared  in  1706.  After  a  visit  to 
Reland  in  Utrecht  he  returned  to  Groningen  (1708);  then, 
having  taken  hb  degree  in  theology  (1709),  he  again  went  to 
Leiden,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  MS.  collections 
there  till  in  17  ix  he  became  pastor  at  Wassenaer.  Disliking 
parochial  work,  in  1713  he  took  the  Hebrew  chair  at  Franeker, 
which  he  held  till  1729,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Leiden  as 
rector  of  the  collegium  Ihedogicum,  or  seminary  for  poor  students. 
From  1732  till  hb  death  (at  Leiden  on  the  26th  of  January  1750) 
he  was  professor  of  Oriental  langxuiges  at  Leiden.  Sdiultens 
was  the  chief  Arabic  teacher  of  hb  time,  and  in  some  sense  a 
restorer  of  Arabic  studies,  but  he  differed  from  J.  J.  Reiske  and 
A.  I.  De  Sacy  in  mainly  regarding  Arabic  as  a  handnuiid  to 
Hebrew.  He  vindicated  the  value  of  comparative  study  of  the 
Semitic  tongues  against  those  who,  like  (jousset,  regarded 
Hebrew  as  a  sacred  tongue  with  which  comparative  philology 
has  nothing  to  do.  Hb  prindpal  works  were  Originet  Hehraeae 
(3  vob.,  1734,  1738),  a  second  edition  of  which,  with  the  De 
defectibus  linguae  Hebraeae  (1731),  appeared  in  1761;  Job 
(1737)1  Proserftf  (1748);  Vdus  et  regia  tia  kebraetamdi  {l^l2^)\ 
Monumenta  vetustiora  Arabum  (1740),  &c. 

His  son,  John  James  Schultens  (17 16-1 778),  became  professor 
at  Herbom  in  1742,  and  afterwards  succeeded  to  hb  father*! 
chair.  He  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  hb  son,  Henxy  Albert 
SdiuLTENS  (i749-x793)t  who,  however,  left  comparatively 
k'ttle  behind  him,  having  succumbed  to  exces^ve  work  while 
preparing  an  edition  of  Meidani,  of  which  only  a  part  appeared 
posthumously  (1795). 

SCHULTZ,  HERMANN  (1836-  ),  German  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bora  at  LOchow  in  Hanover  on  the  30th  of 
December  1836.  He  studied  at  Gdttingen  and  Erlangen, 
became  professor  at  Basel  in  1864,  and  eventually  (1876) 
professor  ordinarius  at  Gdttingen.  Here  he  has  abo  held  the 
appointments  of  chief  university  preacher,  councillor  to  the 
consistory  (from  1881)  and  abbo(  of  Bursfelde  (1890).  Professor 
Schultz's  theological  standpoint  was  that  of  a  moderate  liberal. 
"  It  b  thought  by  many  that  he  has  succeeded  In  discover- 
ing the  via  media  between  the  positions  of  Biblical  scholars 
like  Delitzsch  on  the  one  hand  and  Stade  on  the  other  "  (Prof. 
J.  A.  Paterson).  He  is  well  known  to  British  and  American 
students  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  (Hd  Testamemi 
Tkeohgy  (3  vols.,  1869, 5th  ed.,  1896;  Eng.  trans.,  3ad  ed.,  1895). 
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In  his  work  on  tlic  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Clirist  (Die  Lekre 
W9  iUr  CoUkeit  Ckristh  1881)  he  foUows  the  method  of  Ritschl, 
and  contends  that  the  deity  of  Christ  ought  to  be  understood 
aa  the  expression  of  the  experience  of  the  Christian  conununity. 
In  his  own  person  and  worlc  Christ  represents  to  the  community 
a  penonal  revelation  of  God.  Faith  in  the  divinity  of  Christ 
does  not  rest  upon  a  miracle  in  nature,  but  upon  a  miracle  in 
the  moral  world. 

Schultz's  other  works  include:  Die  SUUung  des  ckrisU.  Ctaubens 
Kur  keUiien  Sckrift  (1876;  and  ed.,  1877),  Lelo'e  vam  ktUigen 
Abendmakl  (1886};  Crundriss  der  evang,  DogmaUk  (1890:  and  cd.. 
1892).  Crundriss  der  eeane.  &kik  (and  cd.,  1897),  andurundriuder 
ehristl,  Apelogietik  (and  ea.,  190a). 

SCHULIZ^  MAX  JOHAMN  8I0I8MUND  (i8a5«i874)> 
German  microscopic  anatomist,  was  born  at  Freiburg  in  Breiagau 
(Baden)  on  the  asth  of  March  1835.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Greifswsldand  Berlin,  and  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor 
at  Halle  in  1854  and  five  years  later  ordinary  professor  of  anatomy 
and  histology  and  director  of  the  Anatomical  Institute  at  Bonn. 
He  died  at  Bonn  on  the  i6th  of  January  1874.  He  founded, 
in  1865,  and  edited  the  important  Arckiv  fUr  mikroskopische 
AnatomU^  to  which  he  a>ntributed  many  papers,  and  he  advanced 
the  subject  generally,  by  refining  on  its  technical  methods.  His 
works  included  Beitr&ge  Mttr  Naturgesckickte  der  TwbtMarien 
(1851),  Ober  den  Organismus  der  PiAylkdamien  (1854),  Beitrdge 
tur-  KentUnis  der  Landpianarien  (1857),  Ztur  KentUnis  der  elek- 
triscken  Organe  der  Pische  0858)  and  Zur  Anatomie  und  Pkysio- 
logie  der  Retina  (1866).  His  name  is  especially  known  for  his 
work  on  the  cell  theory.  Uniting  F.  Dujardin's  conception  of 
animal  sarcode  with  H.  von  Mobl's  of  vegetable  protoplasma, 
he  pointed  out  their  identity,  and  included  them  under  ihc 
common  name  of  protoplasm,  defining  the  cell  as  "  a  nucleated 
mass  of  protoplasm  with  or  without  a  cell-wall "  (Das  Proio- 
pUuma  der  Rkizopoden  und  der  PfiafoenxeUen ;  Hn  Beitrag  %w 
Theorie  der  ZeUe,  1863). 

SCHULZR-DEUIZSCH*  FRANZ  HERMANN  (180S-1883), 
German  economist,  was  bom  at  Dclitzsch,  in  Prussian  Saxony i 
On  the  a9th  of  August  1808.  The  place-name  Delitzsch  was  added 
in  1848  to  distinguish  him  from  oihtt  Schulz^  in  the  National 
Assembly.  He  studied  law  at  Leipzig  and  Halle  universities  and, 
when  thirty,  he  became  an  assessor  in  the  court  of  justice  at 
Berlin,  and  three  years  later  was  appointed  patrimanialfichter' 
at  DeUtasch.  Entering  the  parliament  of  1848,  he  joined  the 
Left  Centre,  and,  acting  as  president  of  the  comnussion  of  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  labourers  and  artisans,  becanie  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  co-operation  to  enable  the  smaller  trades- 
people to  hold  their  own  against  the  capitalists.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Second  Chamber  in  1848-1849;  but  as  matters 
ceased  to  run  smoothly  between  himself  and  the  high  legal  officials. 
he  threw  up  his  public  appointments  in  October  1851,  and  with- 
drew to  Delitzsch.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  organization 
and  development  of  co-operation  in  Germany,  and  to  the 
foundation  of  Vorschussvercine  (people's  banks),  of  which  he  had 
established  the  first  at  Dclitzsch  in  1850.  These  developed  so 
rapidly  that  Schulze-Deb'tzsch  in  1858,  in  Die  arheitenden 
Klassetf  und  das  Assoziationswesen  in  Deutschland,  enumerated 
twenty-five  as  already  in  existence.  In  1859  he  promoted 
the  first  Cenossensckajtslagt  01  co-operative  meeting,  in  Weimar, 
and  founded  a  central  bureau  of  co-operative  societies.  In 
z86i  he  again  entered  the  Prussian  Chamber,  and  became  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Progressist  party.  In  1863  he  devoted 
the  chief  portion  of  a  testimonial,  amounting  to  £7500,  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  co-operative  institutions  and  offices.  This, 
bowfver,  was  only  to  meet  an  exceptional  outlay,  for  he  always 
insisted  that  they  must  be  self-supporting.  The  next  three 
or  four  years  were  given  to  the  formation  of  local  centres,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Deutsche  Genossenschafts-Bank,  1865. 

The  spread  of  these  orgam'zations  naturally  led  to  legislation 
on  the  subject,  and  this  too  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Schulze- 
Delitzsch.  As  a  member  of  the  Chamber  in  1867  he  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  passing  the  Prussian  hiw  of  association,  which 
was  extended  to  the  North  German  Confederation  in  1868,  and 
Ittcr  t9  the  empire.    SchuUe-Delitzsch  also  contributed  to 


uniformity  of  legislation  throughout  the  states  of  Germany, 
in  1869;  by  the  publication  of  Die  Gesetsgebung  fiber  die  privat- 
rechUicMe  SleUung  der  Erwerbs-  und  WirthsckafUgenossensckaften, 
&c.  His  life-work  was  now  complete;  he  had  placed  the 
advantages  of  capital  and  co-operation  within  the  reach  of 
struggling  tradesmen  throughout  Germany.  His  remaining 
years  were  spent  in  consolidating  this  work.  Both  as  a  writer 
and  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  his  industry  was  incessant,  and 
he  died  in  harness  on  the  a9th  of  April  1683  at  Potsdam,  leaving 
the  reputation  of  a  benefactor  to  the  smaller  tradesmen  and 
artisans,  in  which  light  he  must  be  regarded  rather  than  as  the 
founder  of  true  co-operative  principles  in  Germany.  (See  also 
Co-operation.) 

SCHUMACHER.  HBINRICH  CHRISTIAN  (1780-1850),  German 
astronomer,  was  bom  at  Bramstedt  in  Holstcin  on  the  3rd  of 
September  1 780.  He  was  director  of  the  Mannheim  observatory 
from  1813  to  1815,  and  then  became  professor  of  astronomy 
in  C6penhagen.  From  1817  he  directed  the  triangulation  of 
Holstein,  to  which  a  few  years  later  was  added  a  complete 
geodetic  survey  of  Denmaric  (finished  after  his  death).  For  the 
sake  of  the  survey  an  observatory  was  estabUshed  at  Altona,  and 
Schumacher  resided  there  permanently,  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  publication  of  Epkemerides  (11  parts,  1823-1833)  and  of 
the  journal  Aslranomiscke  Nackricktent  of  which  he  edited  thirty- 
one  volumes.    He  died  at  Altona  on  the  38th  of  December  1850. 

His  son,  Richard  Schitxacher  (1837-1903),  was  his  assistant 
from  1844  to  1850  at  the  conservatory  at  Altona.  Having 
become  assistant  to  Carlos  Guillelmo  Moesta  (1825-1884), 
director  of  the  observatory  at  Santiago,  in  1859,  he  was  associated 
with  the  Chilean  geodetic  survey  in  1864.  Returning  in  1869, 
he  was  appointed  asastant  astronomer  at  Altona  in  1873,  and 
afterwards  at  Kiel. 

H.  C.  Schumacher's  nephew,  Christian  Andreas  Schu- 
UACHER  (1810-1854),  was  associated  with  the  geodetic  survey 
of  Denmark  from  1833  to  1838,  and  afterwards  (1844-1845) 
improved  the  observatory  at  Pulkowa. 

SCHUMANN,  ROBERT  ALEXANDER  (1810-1856),  German 
musical  composer,  was  bora  on  the  8th  of  June  1810  in  Zwickau 
in  Saxony.  His  father  was  a  publisher,  and  it  was  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  literature  quite  as  much  as  in  that  of  music  that  his 
boyhood  was  spent.  He  himself  tells  us  that  he  began  to  compose 
before  his  seventh  year.  At  fourteen  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
aesthetics  of  music  and  also  contributed  to  a  volume  edited  by 
his  father  and  entitled  Pof traits  of  Pamous  Men.  While  still 
at  school  in  Zwickau  he  read,  besides- Schiller  and  Goethe, 
Byron  (whose  Beppo  and  Ckilde  Harold  had  been  translated  by 
hb  father)  and  the  Greek  tragedians.  But  the  tnost  powerful 
as  well  as  the  most  permanent  of  the  literary  influences  exercised 
upon  him,  however,  was  undoubtedly  that  of  Jean  Paul  Richter. 
This  influence  may  clearly  be  seen  in  his  youthftil  novels  Junius- 
abende  and  Selene,  of  which  the  first  only  was  completed  (i8a6). 
In  1838  he  left  school,  and  after  a  tour,  during  which  he  met 
Heine  at  Munich,  he  went  to  Leipzig  to  study  law.  His  interest 
in  music  had  been  stimulated  when  he  was  a  child  by  hearing 
Moscheles  play  at  Carlsbad,  and  in  1827  his  enthusiasm  had  b€en 
further  excited  by  the  works  of  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn. 
But  his  father,  who  had  encouraged  the  boy's  musical  aspirations, 
had  died  in  1826,  and  neither  his  mother  nor  his  guardian 
approved  of  a  musical  career  for  him.  The  question  seemed 
to  be  set  at  rest  by  Schumann's  expressed  intention  to  study 
law,  but  both  at  Leipzig  and  at  Heidelberg,  whither  he  went  in 
1829,  he  neglected  the  law  for  the  philosophers,  and  though— to 
use  his  own  words — "  but  Nature's  pupil  pure  and  simple  " 
began  composing  songs.  The  restless  spirit  by  which  he  was 
pursued  is  disclosed  in  his  letters  of  the  period.  At  Easter  1 830  he 
heard  Paganini  at  Frankfurt.  In  July  in  this  year  he  wrote  to 
his  mother,  "  My  whole  life  has  been  a  struggle  between  Poetry 
and  Prose,  or  call  it  Music  and  Law,"  and  by  Christmas  he  was 
once  more  in  Leipzig,  taking  piano  lessons  with  his  old  master, 
Friedrich  Wieck.  In  his  anxiety  to  accelerate  the  process  by 
which  he  could  acquire  a  perfect  execution  he  permanently 
injured  his  right  hand.  ^  His  ambitions  as  a  pianist  being  thus 
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suddenly  ruined,  he  determined  to  devote  bimself  entirely  to 
composition,  and  began  a  course  of  theory  under  Heinrich  Dom, 
conductor  of  the  Leipzig  opera.  About  this  time  he  contemplated 
an  opera  on  the  subject  of  Hamlet, 

The  fusion  of  the  literary  idea  with  its  musical  illustration, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  first  taken  shape  in  PapiUons 
(op.  a),  is  foreshadowed  to  some  extent,  in  the  first  criticism  by 
Schumann,  an  essay  on  Chopin's  variations  on  a  theme  from 
Dan  Juan,  which  appeared  in  the  AUgemeine  munkaliscke 
Zeitung  in  iSjx.  Here  the  work  is  discussed  by  the  imaginary 
characters  Florestan  and  Euaebius  (the  cotmterparts  of  Vult 
and  Walt  in  Jean  Paul's  novel  Fkgdjakre)^  and  Meister  Raro 
(representing  either  the  composer  himself  or  Wieck)  is  called 
upon  for  his  opinion.  By  the  time,  however,  that  Schumann  had 
written  PapiUons  (1831)  he  had  gone  a  step  farther.  The 
scenes  and  characters  of  his  favourite  novelist  had  now  passed 
definitely  and  consciously  into  the  written  music,  and  in  a  letter 
from  Ldpzig  (April  1833)  he  bids  his  brothers  "  read  the  last 
scene  in  Jean  Pawl's  Flegdjakre  as  soon  as  possible,  because  the 
PapiUons  are  intended  as  a  musical  representation  of  that 
masquerade."  In  the  winter  of  1832  Schumann  visited  his  rela- 
tions at  Zwickau  and  Schneebcrg,  in  both  of  which  places  was 
performed  the  first  movement  of  his  symphony  in  G  minor, 
which  remains  unpublished.  In  Zwickau  the  music  was  played 
at  a  concert  given  by  Wieck's  daughter  Clara,  who  was  then  only 
thirteen.  The  death  of  his  brother  Julius  as  well  as  that  of  his 
sister-in-law  Rosalie  in  1833  seems  to  have  affected  Schumann 
with  a  profound  melancholy.  By  the  spring  of  1834,  however,  he 
h^d  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  start  Die  neue  Zeitschrift 
fUr  Musikf  the  paper  in  which  appeared  the  greater  part  of  his 
critical  writings.  The  first  number  was  published  on  the  3rd  of 
April  1834.  It  effected  a  revolution  in  the  taste  of  the  time, 
when  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Weber  were  being  neglected  for 
the  shallow  works  of  men  whose  names  are  now  forgotten. 
To  bestow  praise  on  Chopin  and  Berlioz  in  those  days  was  to 
court  the  charge  of  eccentricity  in  taste,  yet  the  genius  of  both 
these  masters  was  {^predated  and  openly  proclaimed  in  the  new 
journal. 

Schumann's  editorial  duties,  which  kept  him  closely  occupied 
during  the  summer  of  1834,  were  interrupted  by  hh  relations 
with  Ernestine  von  Fricken,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  to  whom  he  became 
engaged.  She  was  the  adopted  daughter  of  a  rich  Bohemian, 
from  whose  variations  on  a  theme  in  C^  minor  Schumann 
constructed  his  own  £tudes  sympkanigues.  The  engagement 
was  broken  off  by  Schumann,  for  reasons  which  have  always 
remained  obscure.  In  the  Camaval  (op.  9*"  1834),  one  of 
his  most  genial  and  most  characteristic  pianoforte  works, 
Schumann  commenced  nearly  aU  the  sections  of  which  it  is 
composed  with  the  musical  notes  signified  in  German  by 
the  letters  that  spell  Asch,  the  town  in  which  Ernestine 
was  bom,  which  also  are  the  musical  letters  in  Schumann's  own 
name.  By  the  sub-title ''  Estrella  "  to  one  of  the  sections  in  the 
Carnavalt  Ernestine  is  meant,  and  by  the  sub-title  "  Chiarina  " 
Clara  Wieck.  Eusebius  and  Florestan,  the  imaginary  figures 
appearing  so  often  in  his  critical  writings,  also  occur,  brides 
brilliant  imitations  of  Chopin  and  Paganini,  and  the  work  comes 
to  a  close  with  a  march  of  the  men  of  David  against  the  Philistines 
in  which  may  be  heard  the  dear  accents  of  truth  in  contest 
with  the  dull  clamour  of  falsehood.  In  the  Camaval  Schu- 
mann went  farther  than  in  PapiUons,  for  in  it  he  himself 
conceived  the  story  of  which  it  was  the  musical  illustration.  On 
the  3rd  of  October  1835  Schumann  met  Mendelssohn  at  Wieck's 
house  in  Ldpzig,  and  his  appredation  of  his  great  contemporary 
was  shown  with  the  same  generous  freedom  that  distinguished 
him  in  all  his  relations  to  other  musicians,  and  which  later  enabled 
him  to  recognize  the  genius  of  Brahms  when  he  was  still  obscure. 

In  1836  Schumann's  acquaintance  with  Clara  Wieck,  already 
famous  as  a  pianist,  ripened  into  love,  and  a  year  later  he  asked 
her  father's  consent  to  their  marriage,  but  was  met  with  a 
refusal.  In  the  series  Pkaniasiesiiicke  for  the  piano  (op.  13) 
he  once  more  gives  a  sublime  illustration  of  the  fusion  of  literary 
•-'*  musical  ideas  as  embodied  conceptions  in  such  pieces  as 


"  Warum  "  and  "In  der  Nacht."  After  he  had  written  the 
hitter  of  these  two  he  detected  in  the  music  the  fanciful  suggestion 
of  a  series  of  episodes  from  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander.  The 
Kreiderianaf  which  he  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  successful 
works,  was  written  in  1838,  and  in  this  the  composer's  realism 
is  again  carried  a  step  farther.  Kreisler,  the  romantic  poet 
brought  into  contact  with  the  real  world,  was  a  character  drawn 
from  life  by  the  poet  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  {q.v.),  and  Schumann 
utilized  him  as  an  imaginary  mouthpiece  for  the  recital  in  music 
of  his  own  personal  experiences.  The  Pkantasie  (op.  17),  written 
in  the  summer  of  1836,  is  a  work  of  the  highest  quality  of  passion. 
With  the  Fasdnngsckwank  aus  Wien,  his  most  pictorial  work 
for  the  piano,  written  in  1839,  after  a  visit  to  Vienna,  this 
period  of  his  life  comes  to  an  end.  As  Wieck  still  withheld 
his  consent  to  their  marriage,  Robert  and  Clara  at  last  di^wiiscd 
with  it,  and  were  married  on  the  zath  of  September  at  Schdnefeld 
near  Leipzig. 

The  year  1840  may  be  said  to  have  yidded  the  most  extra- 
ordinary results  in  Schumann's  career.  Until  now  he  had 
written  almost  solely  for  the  pianoforte,  but  in  this  one  year  he 
wrote  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  songs.  Schumann's  biographers 
represent  him  as  caught  in  a  tempest  of  song,  the  sweetness,  the 
doubt  and  the  despair  of  which  are  all  to  be  attributed  to  varying 
emotions  aroused  by  his  love  for  Clara.  Yet  it  would  be  idle 
to  ascribe  to  this  influence  alone  the  lyrical  perfection  of  such 
songs  as  "  Friihlingsnacht,"  "  Im  wunderschOnen  Monat  Mai  " 
and  "  SchOne  Wiege  meiner  Ldden."  His  chief  song-cydes  of  this 
period  were  his  settings  of  the  Liederkreis  of  J.  von  Eichendorff 
(op.  39),  the  Frauetdiebe  und  Leben  of  Chamisso  (op.  42), 
the  DickteHiebe  of  Hdne  (op.  48)  and  Myrtken,  a  collection 
of  songs,  including  poems  by  Goethe,  Riickert,  Hdne,  By;ron,' 
Burns  and  Moore.  The  songs  "  Bdsatzar  "  (op.  57)  and  "  Die 
beiden  Grenadiere"  (op.  49),  each  to  Heine's  words,  show 
Schumann  at  his  best  as  a  ballad  writer,  though  the  dramatic 
ballad  is  less  congenial  to  him  than  the  introspective  lyric  As 
Grillparzer  said, "  He  has  made  himself  a  new  ideal  world  in  which 
he  moves  almost  as  he  willsw"  Yet  it  was  not  until  long  after- 
wards that  he  met  with  adequate  recognition.  In  his  lifetime 
the  sole  tokens  of  honour  bestowed  upon  Schumann  were  the 
degree  of  Doctor  by  the  University  of  Jena  in  1840,  and  in  1843 
a  professorship  in  the  Couservatorium  of  Ldpzig.  Probably  no 
composer  ever  rivalled  Schumann  in  concentrating  his  energies  on 
one  form  of  music  at  a  time.  At  first  all  his  creative  impulses  were 
translated  into  pianoforte  music,  then  followed  the  miraculous 
year  of  the  songs.  In  1841  he  wrote  two  of  his  four  symphonies. 
The  year  1843  was  devoted  to  the  composition  of  chamb^  music, 
and  includes  the  pianoforte  quintet  (op.  44),  now  one  of  his 
best  known  and  most  admired  works.  In  1843  he  wrote  Paradise 
and  Ike  Peri,  his  first  essay  at  concerted  vocal  mudc.  He  had 
now  mastered  the  separate  forms,  and  from  this  time  forward 
his  compositions  are  not  confined  during  any  particular  period 
to  any  one  of  them.  In  Schumann,  above  all  musidans,  the 
acquisition  of  technical  knowledge  was  closdy  bound  up  with  the 
growth  of  his  own  experience  and  the  impulse  to  express  it. 
The  stage  in  his  life  when  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  his  music 
to  Goethe's  Faust  (1844-1853)  was  a  critical  one  for  his  health. 
The  first  half  of  the  year  1844  had  been  spent  with  his  wife  in 
Russia.  On  returning  to  Germany  he  had  abandoned  his 
editorial  work,  and  left  Ldpzig  for  Dresden,  where  he  suffered 
from  persistent  nervous  prostration.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  work 
he  was  seized  with  fits  of  shivering,  and  an  apprehension  of 
death  which  was  exhibited  in  an  abhorrence  for  high  places, 
for  all  metal  instruments  (even  keys)  and  for  drugs.  He 
suffered  perpetually  also  from  imagining  that  he  had  the  note 
A  sounding  in  his  ears.  In  1846  he  had  recovered  and  in  the 
winter  revisited  Vienna,  travelling  to  Prague  and  Berlin  in  the 
spring  of  1847  and  in  the  summer  to  Zwickau,  where  he  was 
recdved  with  enthusia.«m,  gratifying  because  Dresden  and 
Leipzig  were  the  only  large  dties  in  which  his  fame  was  at  this 
time  appredated. 

To  1848  belongs  his  only  opera,  Cenovfva^  a  work  contain* 
ing  much  beautiful  music,  but  Lacking  dramatic  force.    It  is 
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interesting  for  its  attempt  to  abolish  the  redtitive,  which 
Schumann  regarded  as  an  inteniiption  to  the  musical  flow.  The 
subject  of  GenovetOf  based  on  Tieck  and  Hebbel,  was  in  itself 
not  a  particularly  happy  choice;  but  it  is  worth  remembering 
thai  as  early  as  1842  the  possibilities  of  German  opera  had  been 
keenly  realized  by  Schumann,  who  wrote,  "  Do  you  know  my 
prayer  as  an  artist,  night  and  morning  ?  It  is  called  '  German 
Opera.'  Here  is  a  real  field  for  enterprise  .  .  .  something 
simple,  profound,  German."  And  in  his  notebook  of  suggestions 
for  the  text  of  operas  are  found  amongst  others:  NibHungen^ 
Lohengrin  and  Till  EuUnspiegel.  The  music  to  Byron's 
Manfred  is  pre-eminent  in  a  year  (1849)  in  which  he  wrote 
more  than  in  any  other.  The  insurrection  of  Dresden  caused 
Schumann  to  move  to  Kreischa,  a  little  village  a  few  miles 
outside  the  city.  In  the  August  of  this  year,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth,  such  scenes  of 
Schumann's  FauU  as  were  already  completed  were  performed 
in  Dresden,  Leipzig  and  Weimar,  Liszt  as  always  giving  un- 
wearied assistance  and  encouragement.  The  rest  of  the  work 
-WMS  written  in  the  laiter  part  of  the  year,  and  the  overture  in 
1S53.  From  1850  to  ^854  the  text  of  Schumann's  works  is 
extremely  varied.  In  1850  he  succeeded  Ferdinand  HiUer  as 
musical  director  at  Diisseldorf ;  in  1851-1853  he  visited  Switzer- 
land and  Belgium  as  well  as  Leipzig  In  January  2854  Schumann 
-went  to  Hanover,  where  he  heard  a  performance  of  his  Paradise 
and  the  Peri.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Diisseldorf,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  editing  his  complete  works  and  making  an  anthology 
on  the  subject  of  music,  a  renewal  of  the  sjrmptoms  that 
had  threatened  him  before  showed  itself.  Besides  the  single 
note  he  now  imagined  that  voices  sounded  in  his  ear.  One  night 
he  suddenly  left  his  bed,  saying  that  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn 
had  sent  him  a  theme  which  he  must  write  down,  and  on  this 
theme  he  wrote  five  variations  for  the  pianoforte,  his  last  work. 
On  the  37th  of  February  he  threw  hinuelf  into  the  Rhine.  He 
was  rescued  by  some  boatmen,  but  when  brought  to  land  was 
found  to  be  quite  insane.  He  was  taken  to  a  private  asylum 
in  Endenich  near  Bonn,  and  remained  there  until  his  death  on 
the  39th  of  July  1856.  He  was  buried  at  Bonn  and  in  x88o  a 
statue  by  A.  Donndorf  was  erected  on  his  tomb. 

His  wife,  Clara  Schumann  (1819-1896),  trained  from  an  early 
age  by  Wieck,  had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  pianist  from  the  age 
of  thirteen  up  to  her  marriage.  In  the  various  tours  on  which 
she  accompanied  her  husband,  she  extended  her  own  reputation 
beyond  the  borders  of  Germany,  and  it  was  thanks  to  her  efforts 
that  his  compositions  became  generally  known  in  £urope.  From 
the  time  of  her  husband's  death  she  devoted  herself  principally 
to  the  interpretation  of  her  husband's  works,  but  when  in  1856 
she  first  visited  England  the  critics  received  Schumann's  music 
with  a  chorus  of  disapprobation.  She  returned  to  London  in 
1865  and  continued  her  visits  annually,  with  the  exception  of 
four  seasons,  until  1882;  and  from  1885  to  x888  she  appeared 
each  year.  In  1878  she  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  piano  at 
the  Hoch  Conservatorium  at  Frankfurt,  a  post  which  she  held 
until  189a,  and  in  which  she  contributed  greatly  to  the  modem 
improvement  in  technique.  As  an  artist  she  will  be  remembered, 
together  with  Joseph  Joachim,  as  one  of  the  first  executants  who 
reiJly  played  like  composers.  Besides  being  remembered  for 
her  eminence  as  a  performer  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  pianoforte 
music,  at  a  time  when  such  technical  ability  was  considerably 
rarer  than  in  the  present  day,  she  was  herself  the  composer  of  a 
few  songs  and  of  some  charming  music,  mainly  for  the  piano,  and 
the  authoritative  editor  of  her  husband's  works  for  Breitkopf 
and  HirteL 

The  following  are  the  chief  compositions  of  Robert  Schumann. 

Pianoforte  Works. 

Papillons  (op.  2)         1829-1831 

Etudes  tymphoniques  (op.  13) 183d 

Carnavai  (op.  9) 1834-1835 

Sonata  inF  tharp  niin<M' (op.  II)      ....       1835 
Sonata  in  G  minor  (op.  22)        ....        1833-1835 

Kinderaxenen  (op.  15) 1836 

Fantasia  in  C  (op.  17) 1836 

Fanusiesttkke  (op  12)      .....       .       1837 


Krrisleriana  (op.  16) 1838 

Novelletten  (op.  21^  ; 1838 

Faschingichwank  aiis  Wien  (op.  26)  .  .     1839 

Songs  and  Choral  Works. 

Sonai—"  Liederkreia  **  (Hane),  nine  songs  (op.  24)  . 
"  Myrthen,"  twenty-six  longs  (4  books)  (op.  25)  . 
"  Liederkreis"  (Eicnendorff),  twelve  longs  (op.  39). 
"  Frauenliebe  und  Leben  "  (Chamisso),  eight  songs 
(op.  42) 
rHd 


1840 


"  Dichterliebe,"  sutteen  songs  from  Heine's  Buck  der 

Lieder  (op.  48) 

"  Belsatzar,^'  balUd  (Heine)  (op.  57) .       .       . 
Song,  "  TragOdie  "  (Heine)  from  op.  64    .  .1841 

Ballad."  Der  Handtchuh^' (Schiller).      .    probably  185 1 
Songs  from  Wilhclm  Meister  and  Requiem  for  Mignon 

for  chorus  (op.  98)  1849 

Spariiache  Liebesheder  (op.  138) 1849 

Choral   and    Dramatic    Works.—'*  Paradise  and  the 

Peri,"  for  solos,  chorus  and  orchestra  (op.  50)  .     1843 

Faust  music 1844-1853 

"  Gertoveva,"  opera      ....      ^      ..     1848 

Manfred  music 1849 

"  Der  Row  Pilgcrfahrt  "  (Moritz  Horn),  for  solos,! 


chonisana  orchestra  (op.  112) 
*'  Der  KOnigssohn  "  (Uhland),  for  solos,  chorus  and 

orchestra  (op.  103). 
"  Des  S&ngers  Fluch  '^(Uhland)  for  solos,  chorus  and 

orchestra  (op.  IM). 
Mass  for  four  part  cnorus  and  orchestra  (op.  148)  . 
"  Vom  Pagen  und  der  KOnigBtochter,"  four  bailtads 

((jeibel)  for  solos,  chorus  and  orchestra  (op.  135) 
S>a%  GlQck  von  Edenhall,"  ballad  (Uhland).  Tor 


solos,  chorus  and  orchestra  (op 
Festival    overture    on    the    Rkeinweinlied 


(op.  143) 

keinweinlied  for 
orchestra  and  chorus  (op.  123)    . 

Chamber  Music 

minor,  F  and  A' 


1851 


.1853 


1853 


fi 


1843 


Thiee  quartets  for  strings  in  A 

(op.  41)    ......... 

Quintet  for  pianoforte  and  strings  in  E  flat  (op.  44 
Quartet  for  pianoforte  and  string  in  E  flat  (op.  47 
FantaucstUcke  for  pianoforte,  violin  and  violonccll 

(op.  88)    . 

Andante  and  variations  for  two  pianofortes  (op.  46)^   1643 
Trio  for  pianoforte  and  strings  in  D  minor  (op.  63).  )  .«._ 
Trio  for  pianoforte  and  strings  in  F  (op.  80)    .       .  {  ****' 
FantasiestCkke  for  clarinet  and  pianoforte  (op.  73). ' 
Five  "  StOcke  im  Volkston  "  for  piano  and  vioionceUo    .^.^ 

(00.102) '^^ 

Three  Romances  for  oboe  and  piano  (op.  94)   . 
"  Mftrchenbilder  "  for  pianoforte  and  viola  (op.ii3r 
Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  in  A  minor  (op.  105)  .  .0., 
Trio  for  pianoforte  and  strings  in  G  minor  (op.  1 10).      " 
Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  in  D  minor  (op.  121). 
"  M&rchenerz&hlungen,"    four    meces    for  clarinet, 

viola  and  pianoforte,  probably  written  in  .  1853 


Orchestral  Worhs. 


B  flat  Symphony  (op.  38)    . 

Fourth  Symphony  in  D  minor  (op.  lao)' 

Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale 


} 


1841 


Second  Symphony  in  C  (op.  61)  .  1846 

Third  or  ^'  Rhenish  "  Symphony  in  E  flat  (op.  97) .     1850 

Concertos  and  Concert-Stiicke. 

For  Pianoforte  in  A  minor  (op.  54)    .       .       .      1841-1845 
Concert-stOck  for  four  horns  (op.  86) .  .I 

Introduction  and  Allegro-appassionato  for  Piano-  V 1849 

forte  (op.  ]J2)  ....  J 

Concerto  for  Violoncello  (op.  126)      ....     1852 

BiBLiOGRAPHT.— Wasielewski.  Robert  Schumann;  A.  Reismann, 
Robert  Schumanns  Leben  und  Werke;].  A.  Fuller  Maitland.  Schumann 
("  Great  Musicians  "  series):  The  Life  of  Robert  Schumann  told  in 
his  Letters  (with  a  preface  by  J.  G.  Jansen),  translated  from  the 
German  by  May  Herbert;  Letters  of  K.  Schumann,  edited  by  Karl 
Storck  (Eng.  trans,  by  Hannah  Bryant);  V.  Joss,  Der  Mustkpdda- 
goge  Frudrtch  Wiech  und  seine  Familie;  Litzmann,  Clara  Schumann 
(1902) ;  Moser's  Joseph  Joachim  and  the  first  volume  of  Kalbeck's 
Brahms  contain  much  that  is  important  as  to  Schumann's  later 
years.  See  also  W.  H.  Hadow,  Studies  in  Modern  Music,  first  series 
(1894). 

'  Originally  for  two  pianofortes,  two  violoncellos  and  horn.  The 
original  version  (which  contains  four  additional  variations)  was 
published  in  1893. 

*  Revised  1851 ;  original  vernon  published  1891. 
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SCH0RBR,BIIIL(x844-X9io),  German  Protectant  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Augsburg  on  the  2nd  of  May  1844.  After  studying 
at  Erlangen,  Berlin  and  Heidelberg  from  i86i  to  1866,  he  became 
in  1873  professor  extraordinarius  at  Leipzig  and  eventually 
(1895)  professor  ordinarius  at  Gdttingen.  In  1876  he  founded 
and  edited  the  Theologuche  LiUrattmeitung,  and  from  x88i 
to  1910  he  edited  it  with  Adolf  Hamack.  His  elaborate  work 
on  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  (jGeschichte  des 
jUdischen  VUks  im  ZeitaUar  Jau  Ckristi,  2  vols.,  1886-1890; 
nejv  ed.  hi  3  vols.,  1901-1902;  Eng.  trans.,  1890  ff.)  made 
him  in  Great  Britain  and  America  one  of  the  best  known  of 
modem  German  scholars.  He  died  after  a  long  illness  on  the 
30th  of  April  19x0. 

His  other  works  include:  SchUiermacher^s  Rdigionsbegriff  (1868); 
Lehrbuck  der  neutestamentlichen  ZeitteschichU  (1874:  an  eariicr  form 
of  Cesck.  des  jud.  Vdks), znd  Die  Cemeindeverfassunt  derjuden  in 
Rom  (1879).  See  A.  Hamack  in  the  The^giuhe  LiUratuneittMg 
for  May  14,  X910. 

SCHURMAN.  JACOB  GOULD  (x8s4-  ),  American  educa- 
tionist, was  bom  at  Freetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  on  the 
32nd  of  May  X854,  of  Dutch  descent,  his  Loyalist  ancestors 
having  bft  New  York  in  X784.  While  a  student  at  Acadia 
College,  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia,  in  X875,  he  won  the  Canadian 
Gilchrist  scholarship  in  the  University  of  London,  from  which' 
he  received  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  X877  and  that  of  M.A.  in  X878, 
and  in  i877'i88o  studied  in  Paris,  Edinburgh  and  (as  Hibbert 
Fellow)  in  Heidelberg,  Berlin  and  G(ittingen.  He  was  professor 
of  English  literature,  political  economy  and  psychology  at 
Acadia  College  in  x88o-x882,  of  metaphysics  and  English  litera- 
ture at  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  N.S.,  in  x88a-i886,  and  of 
philosophy  (Sage  professor)  at  Cornell  University  in  x886  X892, 
being  Dean  of  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy  in  X89X-X893. 
In  1893  he  became  president  of  Cornell  University.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  First  United  States  Philippine  Commission 
in  1899,  and  wrote  (besides  a  part  of  the  official  report  to  Congress) 
Philippine  Affairs^A  Retrospect  and  an  Outlook  (1902).  With 
J.  E.  Creighton  and  James  Seth  he  founded  in  1893  The  Philo- 
sophical Review.  He  also  wrote  Kantian  Ethics  and  the  Ethics 
of  Evolution  (x88x);  The  Ethical  Import  of  Darwinism  (1888); 
Belief  in  God  (X890),  and  Agnosticism  and  Rdigion  (1896). 

SCHURZ*  CARL  (X839-X906),  German  American  statesman 
and  reformer,  was  bom  in  Liblar,  near  Cologne,  on  the  3nd  of 
March  X839,  the  son  of  a  school-teacher.  He  studied  in  the 
Jesuit  Gymnasium  of  Cobgne  in  X840-X846,  and  then  entered  the 
University  of  Bonn,  where  he  became  a  revolutionary,  partly 
through  his  friendship  with  Gottfried  Kinkd,  professor  of 
literature  and  art-histoiy.  He  assisted  Kinkel  in  editing  the 
Bonner  Zeitungt  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1848 
took  the  field,  but  when  Rastatt  surrendered  he  escaped  to 
Zurich.  In  X850  he  returned  secretly  to  Germany,  rescued 
Kinkel  from  the  prison  at  Spandau  and  helped  him  to  escape  to 
Scotland.  Schurz  went  to  Paris,  but  the  police  forced  him  to 
leave  France  on  the  eve  of  the  coup  d'itat,  and  until  August  1853 
he  lived  in  London,  making  hb  living  by  teaching  German.  He 
married  in  July  X853  and  removed  to  Ainerica,  living  for  a  time 
in  Philadelphia. 

In  1856  after  a  year  in  Europe  he  settled  in  Watertown, 
Wisconsin,  and  immediately  became  prominent  in  the  Republican 
party  of  that  state.  In  X857  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  lieutenant-governor  on  the  Republican  ticket.  In  the  Illinois 
campaign  of  the  next  year  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  he  took  part  as  a  speaker;  and  later  in  X858 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Wisconsin  bar  and  bes^n  to  practise  law 
in  Milwaukee.  In  the  state  campaign  of  X859  he  made  a  speech 
attacking  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  arguing  for  state's  rights 
and  thus  injured  his  political  standing  in  Wisconsin;  and  in 
April  he  delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  an  oration  on  "  Trae 
Americanism,"  which  coming  from  an  alien  was  intended  to  dear 
the  Republican  party  of  the  charge  of "  nativism ."  The  Germans 
of  Wisconsin  unsuccessfully  urged  his  nomination  for  governor 
by  the  Republican  party  in  X859.  In  the  Republican  National 
Convention  of  x86o  Schurz  was  chairman  of  the  ddegation  from 


Wisconsin,  which  voted  for  W.  H.  Seward ;  he  was  on  the  oomnittee 
which  drew  up  the  platform*  and  served  on  the  committee  whidi 
announced  bis  nomination  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  spite  of 
Secretary  Seward's  objection,  grounded  on  Schura's  European 
record  as  a  revolutionary,  Lincoln  sent  him  in  x86x  as  minister 
to  Spain.  He  returned  to  America  in  Januaiy  x86s,  resigned 
his  post,  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in 
AprU,  and  in  June  took  command  of  a  division  under  Fr6mont, 
and  then  in  Sigd's  corps,  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  was  promoted  major-general  of  volunteers 
on  the  X4th  of  March  and  was  a  division  commander  at  Chan- 
cellorsville  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  under  General  O.  O.  Howard, 
with  whom  he  later  had  a  bitter  controversy  over  this  battle. 
He  was  at  Gettysburg  and  at  Chattanooga.  After  the  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  Corps  were  united  as  the  Twentieth  he  was  put  in 
command  of  a  Corps  of  Instruction  at  Nashville,  and  saw  no 
more  active  service  except  in  the  last  months  of  the  war  when  he 
was  with  Sherman's  army  in  North  Carolina.  He  resigned  from 
thearmy  immediately  after  the  doseof  hostilities.  In  thesummer 
of  1865  President  Johnson  sent  him  through  the  South  to  study 
conditions;  the  President  quarrelled  with  Schurz  because  tlM 
latter  approved  General  H.  W.  Slocum's  order  forbidding  the 
organization  of  militia  in  Mississippi,  and  Schun's  valuable 
report  (afterwards  published  as  an  executive  document),  sug- 
gesting the  readmission  of  the  states  with  complete  rights  and 
the  investigation  of  the  need  of  further  legislation  by  a  Con- 
grcssioniU  committee,  was  not  heeded  by  the  President.  In 
X866-X867  he  was  chief  editor  of  the  Detroit  Post  and  then  became 
editor  and  joint  proprietor  with  Emil  Praetorius  (1837-1905) 
of  the  Westliche  Post  of  St  Louis.  In  the  winter  of  1867-1868  he 
travelled  in  Germany — the  account  of  his  interview  with  Bis- 
marck is  oneof  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  his  Reminiscences. 
He  spoke  against  "  repudiation  "  and  for  "  honest  money  *' 
during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  x868. 

In  X 869-1875  he  was  United  States  senator  from  Missouri, 
and  made  a  great  reputati<m  (especially  in  1873-X874)  by  his 
speeches  on  financial  subjects.  During  thb  period  he  broke 
with  the  administration:  he  started  the  Liberal  Republican 
movement  in  Missouri  in  1870  which  elected  B.  Grata  Brown 
govemor;  and  in  X873  he  presided  over  the  Liberal  Republican 
convention  which  nominated  Horace  Greeley  for  the  presidency 
(Schurz's  own  choice  was  CharJes  f  rands  Adams  or  Lyman 
TmmbuU)  and  which  did  not  in  its  platform  represent  Schurs's 
views  on  the  tariff,  or  Gredey's.  He  opposed  Grant's  Santo 
Domingo  policy — after  Fessenden's  death  Schurz  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, — his  Southern  policy,  and 
the  government's  selling  arms  and  making  cartridges  for  the 
French  army  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  But  in  X875  be 
campaigned  for  Hayes,  as  the  representative  of  sound  money, 
in  the  Ohio  gubernatorial  campaign.  In  X876  he  supported 
Hayes  in  the  contest  for  the  presidency,  and  Hayes  made  him  in 
X877  his  secretary  of  the  interior,  and  followed  much  of  his 
advice  in  other  cabinet  appointments  and  in  bis  txiaugural 
address.  In  this  department  Schurz  put  in  force  his  theorica 
in  regard  to  merit  in  the  Civil  Service,  permitting  no  removab 
except  for  cause,  and  requiring  competitive  examinations  for 
candidates  for  derkships;  he  reformed  the  Indian  Bureau  and 
successfully  opposed  a  bill  transferring  it  to  theWar  Department; 
and  he  prosecuted  land  thieves  and  attracted  public  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  forest  preservation.  Upon  his  retirement  ip 
x88x  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  from  the  summer  of  i88t 
to  the  autumn  of  X883  was  editor-in-chief  and  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  In  X884  he  was  a  leader 
in  the  Independent  (or  Mugwump)  movement  against  the 
nomination  of  James  G.  Blaine  for  the  presidency  and  for  the 
election  of  Grover  Clevdand.  From  1888  to  X893  he  was  general 
American  representative  of  the  Hamburg  American  Steamship 
Company.  In  x893  he  succeeded  George  William  Curtis  as 
president  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  and  hckl 
this  office  until  190X.  He  succeeded  Curtb  as  editorial  writer 
for  Harper's  Weekly  in  1892-1898,  in  which  he  did  much  for 
dvil  service  reform  and  for  ClevelaQd's  nonoination  and  dectioai 
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ill  1892.  In  1895  lie  spoke  for  the  Fusion  anti-Tammany  ticket 
in  New  York  City.  He  opposed  W.  J.  Bryan  for  the  presidency 
in  1896,  speaking  for  sound  money  and  not  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Republican  party;  in  1900  on  the  anti-imperialism  issue 
he  supported  Bryan;  and  in  1904  he  supported  A.  B.  Parker, 
the  Democratic  candidate.  He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the 
14th  of  May  1906. 

Schun  published  a  volume  of  Speeches  (1885);  Henry  Clay 
(1887)  in  the  "  American  Statesmen  "  series,  a  standard  biography; 
Abraham  lAticein  (1889),  a  remarkable  essay;  and  RtmifusceHces 
(New  York,  3  vols.,  1907-1908),  in  the  third  volume  of  which  is 
a  sketch  of  his  life  and  public  services  from  1869  to  1906  by 
Frederic  Bancroft  and  William  A.  Dunning.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  Schurx  was  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
Independent  in  American  politics,  and  even  more  notable  than 
his  great  abilities  was  his  devotion  to  his  high  principles.  He 
was  the  first  German-bom  American  to  enter  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  was  an  able  debater;  and  his  command  of  the  English 
language,  written  and  spoken,  was  remarkable.  A  sense  of 
humour  added  much  to  his  campaign  speeches. 

SCHOTZENBERQER,  PAUL  (1829-1897),  French  chemist, 
was  bom  on  the  ajrd  of  December  1829  at  Strassburg,  where 
his  father  Georges  FrM6ric  Schiltsenberger  (i 779-1859)  was 
professor  of  law,  and  his  uncle  Charles  SchOtsenberger  (1809- 
i88t)  professor  of  chemical  medidne.  He  was  intended  for  a 
medical  career  and  graduated  M.D.  at  Strassburg  in  1855,  but 
his  interests  lay  in  physical  and  chemical  science.  In  1853  he 
went  to  Paris  as  priparatewr  to  J  F.  Persoa  (1805-1868),  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  A  year 
later  he  was  entmsted  with  a  course  of  chemical  instruction  at 
Millhausen,  and  he  remained  in  that  town  till  1865  as  professor 
at  the  £cole  Sup6rieure  des  Sdcnces.  He  then  returned  to  Paris 
as  assistant  to  A.  V.  Bahud  at  the  College  de  France,  in  1876  he 
succeeded  that  cRemist  in  the  chair  of  chemistry,  and  in  1882 
he  became  directing  professor  at  the  municipal  £cole  de  Physique 
et  de  Chimie.  The  two  latter  chairs  he  held  together' until  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  26th-of  June  1897  at  M^,  Seine 
et  Oise.  During  the  period  he  spent  at  MOlhausen,  SchHtzenberger 
paid  spedal  attention  to  industrial  chemistry,  particularly  in 
conneidon  with  colouring  nuitters,  but  he  also  worked  at  general 
«nd  biological  chemistry  which  subsequently  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  his  time.  He  is  known  for  a  long  series  of  researches 
on  the  constitution  of  alkaloids  and  of  the  albuminoid  bodies, 
and  for  the  preparation  of  several  new  series  of  platinum  com- 
pounds and  of  hyposulphurous  add,  HiSiOa.  Towards*  the  end 
of  his  life  he  adopted  the  view  that  the  elements  have  been 
formed  by  some  process  of  condensation  from  one  primordial 
substance  of  extremely  small  atomic  weight,  and  he  expressed 
the  conviction  that  atomic  weights  within  narrow  limits  are 
variable  and  modified  according  to  the  physical  conditions  in 
which  a  compound  is  formed. 

His  publications  Indude  Chimie  abfUiquie  d  la  plhytiolope  et  i  la 
pathoUfie  animate  (1863);  Tratli  des  maliires  cUoraiUes  (1867); 
Lts  Fertnentatiens  (1875),  which  was  translated  into  German,  Italian 
and  English;  and  an  excellent  Traiti  de  chimie  ghUrale  in  seven 
volunaes  (1880-1894). 

SCUUVLER,  PHILIP  JOHN  (1733-1804)1  American  soldier, 
was  bora  at  Albany,  New  York,  on  the  nth  of  November  1733. 
The  Schuyler  family  was  established  in  the  New  World  by 
Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler  (d.  1683),  who  migrated  from  Amsterdam 
in  1650,  and  whose  son,  Peter  (1657-1724),  was  the  lirst  mayor 
of  Albany  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Indian  commissioners 
of  the  province.  The  family  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  in  the  colony  and  was  dosely  related  by  marriage  to 
the  Van  Rensselaers,  Van  Cortlandts  and  other  representatives 
of  the  old  Dutch  aristocracy.  Phih'p  Schuyler  served  in  the 
Provindal  Army  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  first  as  captain 
and  later  as  deputy-commissary  with  the  rank  of  major,  taking 
part  in  the  battles  of  Lake  George  (1755),  Oswego  River  (1756), 
Ticonderoga  (1758)  and  Fort  Frontenac  (1758).  From  1768 
to  1775  he  represented  Albany  in  the  New  York  Assembly,  and 
be  was  dosdy  associated  with  the  Livingston  family  in  the 


leadership  of  the  Presb3rterian  or  Whig  party.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  second  Continental  Congress  in  May  1775,  and  on  the  19th 
of  June  was  chosen  one  of  the  four  major-generals  in'  the  Con- 
tinental service.  Placed  in  command  of  the  northern  department 
of  New  YoAf  he  established  headquarters  at  Albany,  and  made 
preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Canada.  Soon  after  the  expedi- 
tu>n  started  he  was  prostrated  by  rheumatic  gout,  and  the 
actual  command  devolved  upon  General  Richard  Montgomery. 
Schuyler  returned  to  Ticonderoga  and  later  to  Albany,  where  he 
vpeoi  the  winter  of  1775-1776  in  collecting  and  forwarding 
supplies  to  Canada  and  in  suppressing  the  Loyalists  and  their 
Indian  allies  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  On  the  death  of  Mont- 
gomery and  the  faUure  to  take  (^ebec  the  army  retreated  to 
Crown  Point,  and  its  commander.  General  John  Sullivan,  was 
superseded  by  General  Horatio  Gates.  Gates  claimed  precedence 
over  Schuyler  and,  on  failing  to  secure  recognition,  intrigued  to 
bring  about  Schuyla''s  dismissal.  The  controversy  was  taken 
into  Congress.  The  necessary  withdrawal  of  the  army  from 
Crown  Point  in  1776  and  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  to  1777 
were  magnified  by  Schuyler's  enemies  into  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, and,  on  the  X9th  of  August  1777,  he  was  superseded. 
A  court  martial  appointed  in  x  778  acquitted  him  on  every  charge. 
He  resigned  from  the  army  in  April  1779.  He  was  a  delegate 
from  New  York  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  X779-Z78X,  and 
state  senator  in  1781-1784,  1 786-1 790  and  179  2-1 797.  In 
1788  he  joined  his  son-in-law  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay  and 
others  in  leading  the  movement  for  the  ratification  by  New 
York  of  the  Federal  constitution.  He  served  in  the  Um'ted 
States  Senate  as  a  Federalist  from  X790  to  179X  and  was  again 
dected  in  1797,  but  resigned  in  January  1798  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  He  was  also  active  for  many  3rears  as  Indian  com- 
missioner and  surveyor-general  and  hdped  to  settle  the  New 
York  boundary  disputes  with  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania. 
He  prepared  plans  for  the  constraction  of  a  canal  between  the 
Hudson  river  and  Lake  Champlain  before  1776,  and,  in  1792- 
1796,  carried  to 'a  successful  condusion  a  more  pretentious 
scheme  for  connecting  the  Hudson  with  Lake  Ontario  by  way 
of  the  Mohawk,  Ondda  Lake  and  the  Onondaga  river.  He  died 
in  Albany  on  the  x8th  of  November  1804. 

^  Bayard  Tuckerman.  Life  of  General  PhUip  Schuyler  (New  York, 
1903). 

Other  prominent  members  of  the  family  were:  Montgomery 
Schuyler  (18x4-1896)  and  his  cousin  Anthony  (1816-1896), 
Protestant  Episcopal  dergymen;  George  Washington  (1810- 
1888),  treasurer  of  New  York  State  in  1863-1865  and  of  Comell 
University  in  x868-x'874  and  author  of  Colonial  New  Yorh: 
Philip  Schuyler  and  his  Family  (2  vols.,  1885);  his  son  Eugene 
( 1 840-1890),  who  was  long  in  the  consular  and  cUplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  translated  some  of  the  novels  of 
Tourgeniev  and  Tolstoi  and  wrote  Peter  the  Great  (1884)  and 
American  Diplomacy  and  the  Furtherance  of  Commerce  (1886); 
and  Montgomery  (b.  1843),  a  son  of  Anthony,  and  a  journalist 
and  writer  on  architecture. 

8CHWABACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
9  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  (1905)  10,343.  It  has  the 
interesting  Evangelical  church  of  St  John,  built  in  the  15th 
century,  with  carvings  by  Veit  Stoss,  paintings  by  Wohlgemut, 
Martin  Sch6n  and  others,  and  a  dborium  by  Adam  Krafft;  a 
fountain,  the  SchOne  Brunnen,  and  several  schools.  Schwa- 
bach  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  needle  manufacture  in  Bavaria; 
its  other  industries  indude*  gold  and  silver  wire  work,  brewing 
and  the  making  of  soap  and  earthenware.  Schwabach  was 
purchased  in  1364  by  the  burgrave  of  Nuremberg. 

See  Petxofdt,  Chrenih  der  Stadt  Schwabach  (Schwabach,  1854). 

8CHWABB,  SAMUEL  HBHTRICH  (1789-1875),  German 
astronomer,  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  October  1789  at  Dessau, 
where  he  died  on  the  x  xth  of  April  1875.  At  first  an  apothecary, 
he  tuiTied  his  attention  to  astronomy,  and  in  1826  commenced 
his  ol»ervations  on  sun-spots.  In  1843  he  made  the  suggestion 
of  a  probable  ten  year  period  (i.e.  that  at  every  tenth  year 
the  number  of  spots  reached  a  maximum),  but  it  met  with 
scant  approval,  and  be  continued  his  observations,  which  we» 
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afterwards  utilized,  in  1851  by  Humboldt  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  KosfHos.  The  periodicity  of  sun-spots  is  now  fully  recog- 
nized (see  Sun);  and  to  Schwabe  is  thus  due  the  credit  of  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  astronomy. 

See  H.  H.  Turner,  Astronomical  Discovery  (1904). 

SCHWALBACH.  or  Lancenschwalbach,  a  favourite  German 
health  resort,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau, 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Schwalbach  with  the  Aar,  xa  m.  N.W.  from  Wiesbaden,  on 
the  railway  Dotzheim-Dietz.  Permanent  population  (1905) 
2836.  Besides  a  large  kursaal,  the  town  has  four  churches, 
two  Evangelical,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  English,  a  syna- 
gogue and  several  schools.  There  are  eight  springs,  which  are 
largely  impregnated  in  varying  proportions  with  iron  and 
carbonic  add,  and  are  used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing. 
They  are  especially  efficacious  in  feminine  disorders,  and  the 
greater  number  of  visitors  (about  6000  annually)  are  ladies. 
The  public  grounds  are  prettily  laid  out  and  there  are  numerous 
fashionable  hotels. 

See  Frickheffer,  Die  EisetuptdUn  nt  Schwalbach  (and  ed.,  Schwal- 
bach, 1B88),  and  A.  Genth,  GeschichU  des  KworUs  Schwalbach 
(3rd  ed.,  Wiesbaden,  1884). 

SCHWANN,  THEODOR  (1810-1882),  German  physiologist, 
v.'as  bom  at  Neuss  in  Rhenish  Prussia  on  the  7th  of  December 
x8io.  His  father  was  a  man  of  great  mechanical  talent;  at 
first  a  goldsmith,  he  afterwards  founded  an  important  printing 
establishment.  Schwann  inherited  his  father's  tastes,  and 
the  leisure  of  his  boyhood  was  largely  spent  in  constructing 
little  machines  of  all  kinds.  He  studied  at  the  Jesuits'  college 
in  Cologne  and  afterwards  at  Bonn,  where  be  met  Johannes 
Mllller,  in  whose  physiological  experiments  be  soon  came  to 
assist.  He  next  went  to  WUrzburg  to  continue  his  medical 
studies,  and  thence  to  Berlin  to  graduate  in  1834.  Here  he 
again  met  MQller,  who  had  been  meanwhile  translated  to  Berlin, 
and  who  finally  persuaded  him  to  enter  on  a  scientific  career 
and  appointed  him  assistant  at  the  anatomical  museum. 
Schwann  in  183S  was  called  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  university  of  Louvain,  where  he  remained  nine  years. 
In  1847  he  went  as  professor  to  Li6ge,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death  on  the  xith  of  January  1882.  He  was  of  a  peculiarly 
gentle  and  amiable  character,  and  remained  a  devout  Catholic 
throughout  his  life.  It  was  during  the  four  ytars  spent  under 
the  influence  of  MUlIer  at  Berlin  that  all  Schwann's  really  valuable 
work  was  done.  MUller  was  at  this  time  preparing  his  great 
book  on  physiology,  and  Schwann  assisted  him  in  the  experi- 
mental work  required.  His  attention  being  thus  directed  to 
the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues,  besides  making  such  histo- 
logical discoveries  as  that  of  the  envelope  of  the  nerve-fibres 
which  now  bears  his  name,  he  initiated  those  researches  in 
muscular  contractility  since  so  elaborately  worked  out  by  Du 
Bois  Reymond  and  others.  He  was  thus  the  first  of  Mailer's 
pupils  who  broke  with  the  traditional  vitalism  and  worked 
towards  a  physico-chemical  explanation  of  life.  MUller  also 
directed  his  attention  to  the  process  of  digestion,  which  Schwann 
showed  to  depend  essentially  on  the  presence  of  a  ferment 
called  by  him  pepsin.  Schwann  also  examined  the  question 
of  spontaneous  generation,  which  he  greatly  aided  to  disprove, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  discovered  the  organic 
nature  of  yeast.  In  fact  the  whole  germ  theory  of  Pasteur,  as 
well  as  its  antiseptic  applications  by  Lister,  is  traceable  to  his 
influence.  Once  when  he  was  dining  with  Schleiden  in  1837, 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  nuclei  of  vegetable  cells. 
Schwann  remembered  having  seen  similar  structures  in  the 
cells  of  the  notochord  (as  had  been  shown  by  MttUer) 
and  instantly  realized  the  importance  of  connecting  the  two 
phenomena.  The  resemblance  was  confirmed  without  delay 
by  both  observers,  and  the  results  soon  appeared  in  his  famous 
Microscopic  Investigations  on  the  Accordance  in  the  Structure 
and  Growth  of  Plants  and  Animals  (Berlin,  1839;  trans.  Syden- 
ham Society,  1847).  "^^  ^^^^  theory  was  thus  definitely  con- 
stituted. In  the  course  of  his  verifications  of  the  cell  theory, 
in  which  he  traversed  the  whole  field  of  histology,  he  proved 


the  cellular  origin  and  development  of  the  most  highly  differ* 

entiated  tissues,  nails,  feathers,  enamels,  &c.    His  generaliza- 

tion  became  the  foundation  of  modem  histology,  and  in  the 

hands  of  Rudolf  Virchow  (whose  cellular  pathology  was  an 

inevitable  deduction  from  Schwann)  afforded  the  means  of 

placing  modern  pathology  on  a  truly  scientific  basis. 

An  excellent  account  of  Schwann's  life  and  work  b  that  by  L6on 
Fr6diricq  (Li^ge,  1884). 

SCHWANTHALBR.  LUDWIQ  MICHAEL  (1802-1848),  German 
sculptpr,  was  bom  in  Munich  on  the  a6th  of  August  1802.  His 
family  had  been  sculptors  in  Tirol  for  three  centuries;  young 
Ludwig  received  his  earliest  lessons  from'  his  father,  and  the 
father  had  been  instructed  by  the  grandfather.  The  last  to 
bear  the  name  was  Xaver,  who  worked  in  his  cousin  Ludwig's 
studio  and  survived  till  1854.  For  successive  generations  the 
family  lived  by  the  carving  of  busts  and  sepulchral  monuments, 
and  from  the  condition  of  mechanics  rose  to  that  of  artists. 
From  the  Munich  gymnasium  Schwanthaler  passed  as  a  student 
to  the  Munich  academy;  at  first  he  purposed  to  be  a  painter, 
but  afterwards  reverted  to  the  plastic  arts  of  bis  ancestors. 
His  talents  received  timely  encouragement  by  a  commission 
for  an  elaborate  silver  service  for  the  king's  table.  Cornelius 
also  befriended  him;  the  great  painter  was  occupied  on  designs 
for  the  decoration  in  fresco  of  the  newly  erected.  Glyptothek, 
and  at  his  suggestion  Schwanthaler  was  employed  on  the  sculp- 
ture within  the  halls.  Thus  arose  between  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  that  union  and  mutual  support  which  charac- 
terized the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Bavaria.  Schwanthaler  in 
1826  went  to  Italy  as  a  pensioner  of  the  king,  and  on  a  second 
visit  in  1832  Thorwaldsen  gave  him  kindly  hcdp.  His  skill  was 
so  developed  that  on  his  return  he  was  able  to  meet  the  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  sculpture  consequent  on  King  Ludwig's 
passion  for  building  new  palaces,  churches,  galleries  and  museums, 
and  he  became  the  fellow-worker  of  the  architects  Klenze, 
GUrtner  and  OhlmUller,  and  of  the  painters  Cornelius,  Schnorr 
and  Hess.  Owing  to  the  magnitude  and  multitude  of  the  plastic 
products  they  turned  out,  over-pressure  and  haste  in  design 
and  workmanship  brought  down  the  quality  of  the  art.  The 
works  of  Schwanthaler  in  Munich  are  so  many  and  miscellaneous 
that  they  can  only  be  briefly  indicated.  The  new  palace  is 
peopled  with  his  statues:  the  throne-room  has  twelve  impo»ng 
gilt  bronze  figures  10  ft.  high;  the  same  palace  is  also  enriched 
with  a  frieze  and  with  sundry  other  decorations  modelled  and 
painted  from  his  drawings.  The  sculptor,  like  his  contemporary 
painters,  received  help  from  trained  pupils.  The  same  prolific 
artist  also  furnished  the  old  Pinakothek  with  twenty-five  marbles, 
commemorative  of  as  many  great  painters;  likewise  he  supplied 
a  composition  for  the  pediment  of  the  exhibition  building  facing 
the  Glyptothek,  and  executed  sundry  figures  for  the  public 
library  and  the  hall  of  the  marshals.  Sacred  art  lay  outside 
his  ordinary  routine,  yet  in  the  churches  of  St  Ludwig  and  St 
Mariahilf  he  gave  proof  of  the  widest  versatility.  The  Ruhmes- 
halle  afTordcd  further  gauge  of  unexampled  power  of  production; 
here  alone  is  work  which,  if  adequately  studied,  might  have 
occupied  a  lifetime;  ninety-two  metopes,  and,  conspicuously, 
the  colossal  but  feeble  figure  of  Bavaria,  60  ft.  high,  rank  among 
the  boldest  experiments.  A  short  life  of  forty-six  years  did  not 
permit  serious  undertakings  beyond  the  Bavarian  capital,  yet 
time  was  found  for  the  groups  within  the  north  pediment  of  the 
Walhalla,  Ratisbon,  and  idso  for  numerous  portrait  statues, 
including  those  of  Mozart,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Goethe  and 
Shakespeare.  Schwanthaler  died  at  Munich  in  1848,  and  left 
by  will  to  the  Munich  academy  all  his  models  and  studies,  which 
now  form  the  Schwanthaler  Museum. 

SCHWARTZE.  TERESA  (1852-  ),  Dutch  portrait  painter, 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  the  daughter  of  Johan  Georg  Scfiwartxe 
(1814-1874),  from  whom  she  received  her  first  training,  before 
studying  for  a  year  under  Gabriel  Max  and  Franz  von  Lenbach 
in  Munich.  In  1879  she  went  to  Paris  to  continue  her  studies 
under  Jean  Jacques  Henner.  Her  portraits  are  remarkable 
for  excellent  character  drawing,  breadth  and  vigour  of  handling 
and  rich  quality  of  pigment.  She  is  one  of  the  few  women  painters 
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who  have  been  honoured  by  an  invitation  to  contribute  their 
own  portraits  to  the  hall  of  the  painten  at  the  V&ii  Gallery 
in  Florence.  Some  of  her  best  pictures,  notably  a  ponrait  of 
Tiet  J.  Joubert,  and  "Three  Inmates  of  the  Orphanage  at 
Amsterdam/*  ace  at  the  Ryks  Museum,  and  one  entitled  **  The 
Orphan  "  at  the  Boyman  Museum  in  Rotterdam. 

SCHWARZ  (or  Schwartz),  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH  (1726- 
279S),  German  Protestant  missionary  to  India,  was  born  on 
the  8lh  of  October  1726  at  Sonnenburg,  in  the  electorate  of 
Brandenburg,  Prussia.  Having  learned  Tamil  to  assist  in  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  that  language,  he  was  led  to  form 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  missionary  to  India.  He  received 
ordination  at  Copenhagen  on  the  8th  of  August  1749,  and, 
after  spending  some  time  in  England  to  acquire  the  EngUsh 
language,  embarked  early  in  1750  for  India,  and  arrived  at 
Trichinopoly  on  the  30th  of  July.  Tranquebar  was  for  some 
time  his  headquarters,  but  he  paid  frequent  visits  to  Tanjore 
and  Trichinopoly,  and  in  1766  removed  to  the  latter  place. 
Here  he  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  garrison,  who  erected  a  church 
for  his  general  use.  In  1769  he  secured  the  friendship  of  the 
raja  of  Tanjore,  who,  although  he  never  embraced  Christianity, 
afforded  him  every  countenance  in  his  missionary  labours. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  committed  to  Schwarz  the  education 
of  his  adopted  son  and  successor.  In  1779  Schwarz  undertook, 
at  the  reqoest  of  the  Madras  government,  a  private  embassy  to 
Hyder  Ali,  (he  ruler' of  Mysore.  When  Hyder  invaded  the 
Camaiic,  Schwarz  was  allowed  to  pass  through  the  enemy's 
camp  without  molestation.  After  twelve  years  in  Trichinopoly 
he  removed  to  Tanjore,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  died  on  the  cjth  of  February  1798.  Schwarz's  direct  success 
in  making  converts  exceeded  that  of  any  other  Protestant 
missionary  in  India,  in  addition  to  which  he  succeeded  in  winning 
the  esteem  of  Mahommedans  and  Hindus.  The  raja  of  Tanjore 
erected  a  monument,  executed  by  Flaxman,  in.  the  mission 
church,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  grasping  the  hand  of  the 
dying  missionary  and  receiving  his  benediction.  A  splendid 
monument  to  Schwarz  by  Bacon  was  placed  by  the  East  India 

Company  in  St  Mary's  church  at  Madras. 

See  Remains  of  Schwarx.  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  (1826) ;  Mtmoirs 
0/  Lift  and  Correspondence,  by  H.  N.  Pearson  (1834,  3rd  ed.  1839); 
Lije,  by  H.  N.  Pearson  (1855). 

SCHWARZ,  KARL  (1812-1885),  German  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Wiek  on  the  Isle  of  Riigen  on  the  19th  of  November 
1812.  His  father,  Theodor  Schwarz,  pastor  at  Wiek,  was  well 
known  as  a  preacher,  and  as  the  writer  of  a  number  of  popular 
works  (parables,  romances,  &c.)  under  the  pseudonym  "  Theodor 
Blelas."  Karl  Schwarz  pursued  the  study  of  theology  and 
philosophy  at  Halle,  and  afterwards  at  Bonn  (1831)  and  Beriin 
(183^1834).  At  Berlin  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Schleier- 
macher  and  Hegel,  whose  influences  are  seen  in  his  work  Das 
Wesen  der  Religion  (1847).  fn  1837  he  was  imprisoned  for  six 
months  on  account  of  his  advanced  political  opinions.  After 
bis  release  he  helped  (from  1838)  with  the  Hallische  JahrbUcher. 
From  1843-1845  he  lectured  at  Halle,  and  was  then  suspended 
by  the  government.  In  1849,  however,  he  was  appointed 
professor  extraordinarius,  and  later  received  a  number  of  dis- 
tinctions (in  1S58  chief  court  preacher,  &c.).  Schwarz  took  an 
important  part  in  the  founding  and  directing  of  the  German 
Protcstan(cnverein,and  became  an  eminent  exponent  of  liberal 
theology.  His  work  Zur  CcschichU  da  neuesten  Tkeologie  (1856, 
4th  ed.  1869)  is  &  valuable  source  for  the  history  of  theology 
is  Germany.  His  other  works  include  Lessing  ah  Thedogt 
(1854)  and  Grundriss  der  chrisU.  Lekre  (1873,  5th  ed.  1876). 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  March  1885.  In  his  memory  a  Karl- 
Sckwarx-stijtung  was  founded  in  connexion  with  the  theological 
faculty  at  Jena. 

See  G.  Rudloff,  Karl  Schoart  (1887);  F.  Hummel.  Die  Bedentung 
der  Sckrifl  von  Karl  Sckwart:  Ober  das  Wesen  der  ReUgiom  (1890); 
and  Herzog'Hauck,  ReaUnc\Uopddie. 

8CHWARZBUR0-RUD0LSTADT.  a  pnndpality  of  Germany, 
an  independent  member  of  the  German  empire,  and  one  of  the 
Thuringian  states  (see  Thurincia).  It  shares  with  Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen  the  possessions  of  the  old  house  of  Schwarzburg, 


consisting  of  the  upper  barony  (Oberherrschaft)  in  Thuringia, 
on  the  Gera,  Ilm  and  Saale,  and  the  lower  barony  (Unterhcrr- 
sckajt),  an  isolated  district  on  the  Wipper  and  Helbe,  about 
25  m.  to  the  north,  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  province  of 
Saxony.  As  the  dignity  of  prince  is  held  in  virtue  of  the  Ober- 
herrschaft alone,  a  share  of  both  baronies  was  given  to  each 
sub-line  of  the  main  house.  The  total  area  of  Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt  is  363  sq.  m.,  of  which  283  are  in  the  upper  and  80 
in  the  bwer  barony;  the  chief  towns  in  the  former  district 
are  Rudobtadt  (pop.  12,500  in  1905),  the  capiul,  and  Blanken- 
burg  (2000),  and  in  the  latter  Frankenhausen  (6374).  Both 
baronies  are  hilly,  the  highest  elevation  being  attained  in  the 
Grossfarmdenkopf,  3900  ft.  The  scenery  of  the  Thuringian 
portion  of  Schwarzburg- Rudolstadt  attracts  many  visitors 
annually,  the  most  beautiful  spots  being  the  gorge  of  the 
Schwarza  and  the  lovely  circular  valley  in  which  the  village  of 
Schwarzburg  nestles  at  the  foot  of  A  curiously  isolated  hill,  crowned 
by  the  ancient  castle  of  the  princely  line.  Cattle-rearing  and 
fruit-growing  flourish  in  the  lower  barony,  while  the  upper  barony 
is  finely  wooded.  Of  the  whole  country  44%  is  under  forest 
(mainly  coniferous  trees),  and  50%  is  devoted  to  agriculture 
and  pasture.  The  chief  grain  crops  are  rye,  oats,  barley  and 
potatoes.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  poultry  farming  and  bee- 
keeping, and  the  exports  from  these  sources  are  considerable. 
About  14%  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
forestry,  3X%  in  mining  and  cognate  industries.  Trade  and 
manufactures  are  insignificant;  iron,  lignite,  cobalt,  alum 
and  vitriol  are  among  the  mineral  productions.  In  1905  the 
population  was  96,835  or  about  365  t6  the  square  mile.  Nearly 
all  these  were  Protestants. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  is  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy, 
its  constitution  resting  on  laws  of  1854  and  1870.  A  diet  has 
met  at  intervals  since  1816,  and  is  now  entitled  to  be  summoned 
every  three  years.  The  present  diet  consists  of  sixteen  members 
elected  for  three  years,  four  chosen  by  the  highest  assessed 
taxpayers,  the  others  by  general  election.  The  troops  of  Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt have  been  incorporated. with  the  Pmssian  army 
since  the  convention  of  1867.  The  principality  has  one  vote 
in  the  Reichstag  and  one  in  the  federal  council. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  is  the  cadet  branch  of  the  house  of 

Schwarzburg,  descended  from  Albrecht  VII.  (1605).     In  1710 

the  count  was  made  a  prince,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 

the  elector  of  Saxony,  although  he  was  prevented  from  taking 

his  seat  in  the  imperial  college  at  Regcnsburg  until  1754.    The 

principality  entered  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  in  1807  and 

the  German  League  in  1815.    In  1819  it  redeemed  the  Prussian 

claims  of  superiority  by  surrendering  portions  of  its  territory. 

See  Sigismund,  Landeskunde  des  FUrstentums  Sckwarsburg- 
RudoUtadl  (a  vols.,  Rudolstadt,  1862-1863). 

8CHWARZBUR0-50NDBR8HAUSBN.  a  principality  of  Ger- 
many,  and  constituent  state  of  the  German  empire.  It  shares 
the  old  Schwarzburg  lands  with  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  while  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 
forms  the  southern,  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  occupies  the 
northern  portion  of  the  lands  once  divided  between  them. 
The  total  area  of  the  principality  is  333  sq.  m.,  of  which  133  are 
in  the  upper  and  300  in  the  lower  baipny.  The  chief  towns  are 
Amstadt  (pop.  16,275  in  1905),  which  at  one  time  gave  name  to 
a  line  of  counts,  in  the  southern,  and  Sondershausen  (7425). 
the  capital,  in  the  northern  (or  upper)  barony.  The  general 
description  of  the  nature  and  resources  of  Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt applies  also  to  this  principality,  except  that  62%  of  the 
whole  ii  devoted  to  agriculture  and  pasture  and  30%  to  forests, 
only  about  two-fifths  of  which  are  coniferous  trees.  The  chief 
crops  are  oats,  bariey,  wheat  and  rye,  but  by  far  the  most  land 
is  planted  with  potatoes.  About  15%  of  the  population  are 
supported  by  agriculture  and  forestry,  and  about  18%  by  mining 
and  cognate  industries.  The  industries  are  varied,  and  in  some 
branches,  notably  gloves  (at  Amstadt),  glass,  sausages  and  sugar- 
refining,  considerable.  In  1905  the  population  was  85,152,  or 
about  245  to  the  sqtiare  mile.  Almost  all  of  these  were 
Protestants. 
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Schwarzburg-Sonderahausen  is  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy, 
its  constitution  resting  on  a  law  of  1857.  The  diet  consists  oC 
6ve  representatives  .elected  by  the  highest  taxpayers,  five  by 
general  election,  and  five  nominated  for  life  by  the  prince.  The 
first  ten  members  are  elected  for  four  yean,  which  is  also  the 
financial  pwriod.  There  is  a  ministry  \irith  five  departments — 
for  the  prince's  household,  domestic  affairs,  finance,  churches 
and  schools,  and  justice.  The  budget  for  the  yean  1908-1911 
estimates  the  income  at  £164,440  and  the  expenditure  at  the 
same.  The  state  debt  in  1909  was  £167,970.  The  troops  of 
Schwarxburg'Sondershausen  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
Prussian  army  by  convention  since  1867.  The  princtpality  has 
one  vote  in  the  Reichstag  and  one  in  the  federal  council. 
'  The  house  of  Schwarzburg  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  in 
Germany;  and  tradition  traces  its  descent  from  Widukind  and 
the  kings  of  the  Franks.  Its  historical  ancestors  were  the  counts 
of  R&femburg,  from  whom  the  counts  of  Schwarzburg  sprang 
about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  The  name  Gtlnther 
became  the  distinctive  name  for  the  members  of  this  house 
(corresponding  to  Heinrich  in  the  Reuss  family),  the  various 
Gtinthers  being  at  first  distinguished  by  numbers  and  afterwards 
by  prefixed  names.  Various  subdivisions  and  collateral  lines 
were  formed,  but  by  1599  all  were  extinct  but  the  |fresent  two. 
Count  Giinther  XL.,  who  died  in  1552,  was  the  last  common 
ancestor  of  both  lines.  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  is  the  senior 
line,  although  its  possessions  are  the  smaller.  In  1697  tbe  count 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  imperial  prince  by  the  emperor 
Leopold  I.  The  prince  had  to  pay  7000  thalers  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony  and  3500  to  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  numerous 
disputes  arose  in  connexion  with  the  superiorities  thus  indicated. 
In  1807  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  entered  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine  and  became  a  sovereign  state.  In  t8i6  it  joined  the 
German  League,  and  redeemed  with  portions  of  its  territory  all 
rights  of  superiority  claimed  by  Prussia.  Its  domestic  govern- 
ment has  gradually,  though  not  very  quickly,  improved  since  that 
time — the  oppressive  game-laws  in  particular  having  been 
abolished.  A  treaty  of  mutual  succession  was  made  between  the 
two  families  in  1713.  Prince  Charles  GUnther  succeeded  on  the 
17th  of  July  1880,  his  father  having  on  account  of  eye  disease 
renounced  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son.  By  a  law,  promulgated 
in  1896,  Sizzo,  prince  of  Leutenberg,  was  recognized  as  the  heir- 
presumptive  to  this  principality  and,  by  treaty  with  Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt,  to  that  principality  also. 

See  Apfelstedt.  Heimatskunde  des  FUrstenlunu  Sehwarxburg- 
Sondershausen  (Sonderah..  1854-18^7);  Irmtsch,  Beitrdge  tur 
uhwonbttrgiuken  Htimatskunde  (Sonoersh.,  1905-1906). 

SCHWARZBNBBRO,  a  princely  family  of  Franconian  origin, 
established  in  Bavaria  and  Austria,  and  carrying  its  present  name 
since  1437.  It  was  raised  to  princely  rank  in  1670.  Besides 
Karl  Philipp  (see  below)  and  Johann  (1463- 15  28),  a  moralist 
and  reformer  who,  as  judge  of  the  episcopal  court  at  Bamberg, 
introduced  a  new  code  of  evidence  which  amended  the  procedure 
then  prevalent  in  Europe  by  securing  for  the  accused  a  more 
impartial  hearing,  its  best -known  representative  is  Felix  (1800- 
1852),  Rarl  Philipp's  nephew,  an  important  Austrian  statesman. 

After  six  years'  service  in  the  Austrian  army  Felix  espoused  a 
diplomatic  career  at  the  insunce  of  Mettemich,  and  underwent 
a  period  of  probation  (1824-1848)  at  various  European  courts, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  confirmed  his  aristocratic  aversion  to 
popular  government,  but  was  led  to  acknowledge  that  absolutism 
needs  to  be  justified  by  efficiency  of  administration.  In  1848 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  against  Piedmont  and  the 
insurgents  in  Vienna.  Gn  Nov.  21st  of  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  head  of  a  reactionary  ministry.  Himself  a  soldier, 
he  aimed  at  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  absolute  monarchy 
by  means  of  the  army.  At  first  he  temporized,  and  on  the 
27th  of  November  a  proclamation  was  issued  stating  the  intention 
of  the  government  to  uphold  constitutional  principles,  but  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  its  intention  to  keep  the  empire  intact  even 
at  the  cost  of  a  separation  from  Germany.  The  removal  of  the 
Austrian  parliament  to  Kremsier  followed  the  abdication  of  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  and  on  March  7tb  1849  the  proclamation 


of  a  centralized  constitution  for  the  whole  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy,  after  the  Austrian  victory  at  Kopolna  had  seemed  to 
Schwarzenberg  to  have  crushed  the  Magyar  power  of  resistance* 
This  wasioUowed  by  the  declaration  of  Hungarian  independence; 
and  Schwarzenberg  did  not  hesitate  ultimately  to  caP  in  the  aid 
of  Russia  to  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection  (November).  This 
done,  he  was  free  to  turn  his  whole  attention  to  (Germany.  His 
refusal  to  incorporate  only  the  German  provinces  of  the  monarchy 
in  the  proposed  new  (German  Empire  had  thrown  the  German 
parliament  into  the  arms  of  Prussia.  His  object  now  was  to 
restore  the  status  quo  ante  of  the  Confederation,  with  the  <^d 
predominance  of  Austria.  His  success  in  this  respect  was  partly 
due  to  exterior  circumstances,  notably  the  mistimed  exaggera- 
tions of  the  (jerman  revolutionists,  but  largely  to  his  diplomatic 
skill,  unscrupulousness  and  Iron  tenacity  of  purpose  with  which 
the  weakness  of  Frederick  William  IV.  and  his  ministers  was 
unable  to  cope.  His  triumph  came  with  the  restoration  of  the 
old  federal  diet  in  May  1850  and  the  signature  of  the  convention 
of  Olmiltz  on  the  29th  of  November  oi  the  same  year  (see 
Gericany:  History). 

See  Berger,  Fdix,  Furst  ul  Sckmanenheri  (Leipzig,  1853):  A. 
Beer.  Fura  Sckwarunber^  Deutsche  Poliitk  his  tu  £n  Drtsdemgr 
iCtfn/irrriis^ii  (Hist orischesTaKhenbuch,  Leipzig.  1891).  Forjobana 
■ee  W.  Scheel,  Jokann,  Freiherr  von  S.  (Berlin,  1905). 

SCHWARZENBERG.  KARL  PHIUPP.  Prince  zu  (1771- 
1820),  Austrian  field  marshal,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  AprU  1771 
at  Vienna.*-  He  entered  the  imperial  cavalry  in  1788,  fought 
in  1 789  under  Lacy  and  Loudon  against  the  Turks,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery,  and  became  major  in  1792.  In  the 
French  campaign  of  1793  he  served  in  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
army  commanded  by  Prince  Josias  of  Coburg,  and  at  Cateau 
Cambresis  in  1794  his  impetuous  charge  at  the  head  of  bis 
regiment,  vigorously  supported  by  twleve  British  squadrons, 
broke  a  whole  corps  of  the  French,  killed  and  wounded  3000  men, 
and  brought  off  32  of  the  enemy's  guns.  He  was  immediately 
decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Maria  Theresa  order.  After 
taking  part  in  the  battles  of  Ambcrg  and  Wiirzburg  in  x  796  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  in  1799  be  was 
promoted  lieutenant  field  marshal.  At  the  defeat  of  Hohenlinden 
in  1800  his  promptitude  and  courage  saved  the  right  wing  of  the 
Austrian  army  from  destruction,  and  he  was  afterwards  entrusted 
by  the  archduke  Charles  with  the  command  of  the  rearguard. 
In  the  war  of  1805  he  held  command  of  a  division  under  Mack, 
and  when  LHm  was  surrounded  by  Napoleon  in  October  be  was 
one  of  the  brave  band  of  cavalry,  under  the  archduke  Ferdinand, 
which  cut  its  way  through  the  hostile  lines.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  made  a  commander  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa  and  in 
1809  he  received  the  Golden  Fleece.  When  in  1808.  in  view  of  a 
new  war  with  France,  Austria  decided  to  send  a  special  envoy  to 
Russia,  Schwarzenberg.  who  was  persona  grata  at  the  court  of 
St  Petersburg,  was  selected.  He  returned,  however,  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Wagram,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
promoted  general  of  cavalry.  After  the  peace  of  Vienna  he  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  negotiate  the  marriage  between  Napoleon  and 
the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa.  The  prince  gave  a  ball  in  honour 
of  the  bride  on  the  tst  of  July  1810,  which  ended  in  the  tragic 
death  of  many  of  the  guests,  including  his  own  sister-in-law,  in 
a  fire.  Napoleon  held  Schwarzenberg  in  great  esteem,  and  it 
was  at  his  request  that  the  prince  took  command  of  the  Austrian 
auxiliary  corps  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  181 2.  The  part  <rf 
the  Austrians  was  well  understood  to  be  politically  rather  tjian 

*The  family  of  Schwarzenberg,  of  which  many  members  are 
known  to  history,  was  derived  from  Erkinger  von  Seinsheim  (b.  1362). 
a  distinguished  soldier  under  the  emperor  Stgismund,  who  bought  the 
lordship  of  Schwarzenberg  in  Franconia  ia  1420.  Count  Adolf  von 
Schwarzenberg  (1547-1600)  was  a  renowned  general  of  the  empire. 
whose  sword,  along  with  that  of  his  descendant  Prince  Kart  Philipp, 
is  preserved  in  the  arsenal  of  Vienna.  He  fought  in  the  wars  of 
religion,  but  was  chiefly  distinguished  in  the  wan  on  the  Eastere 
frontier  against  the  Turks.  He  waa  killed  in  a  mutiny  of  the  soldters 
at  Papa  in  Hungary  in  1600.  Gborg  Ludwic.  Count  von 
Schwarzenberg  (1^86-1646).  waa  an  Austrian  statesman  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Johann.  Frbiherr  von  Schwarzenberg  und 
HoHENL AKDSBERG  O463-1538),  wRS  a  Celebrated  jurist  and  a  friend 
of  Luther. 
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montDy  hostik,  and  Scbwanenberg  gained  some  minor  successes 
by  skilful  manceuvres  without  a  great  battle;  afterwards,  under 
instructions  from  Napoleon,  be  remained  for  some  months 
inactive  at  Puitusk.  In  1813,  when  Austria,  after  many  hesita- 
tions, took  the  side  of  the  allies  against  Napoleon,  Scbwanenberg, 
recently  promoted  to  be  field  marshal,  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  Grand  Army  of  Bohemia.  As  such 
he  was  the  senior  of  the  allied  generals  who  conducted  the 
campaign  of  1813-1814  to  the  final  victory  before  Paris  and  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon.  It  is  the  fashion  to  accuse  Scbwanen- 
berg of  timidity  and  over-caution,  and  his  operations  can  easily 
be  made  to  appear  in  that  colour  when  contrasted  with  those  of 
his  principal  subordinate,  the  fiery  Blttcher,  but  critics  often 
forget  that  Schwarxenberg  was  an  Austrian  general  first  of  all, 
that  his  army  was  practically  the  whole  force  that  Austria  could 
put  into  the  field  in  Central  Europe,  and  was  therefore  not  lightly 
to  be  risked,  and  that  the  motives  of  his  pusillanimity  should  be 
sought  in  the  political  archives  of  Vienna  rather  than  in  the 
text-books  of  strategical  theory  In  any  case  his  victory,  how- 
ever achieved,  was  as  complete  as  Austria  desired,  and  his  rewards 
were  many,  the  grand  crosses  of  the  Maria  Theresa  and  of  many 
foreign  orders,  an  estate,  the  position  of  president  of  the  Hof- 
kriegsrath,  and,  as  a  specially  remarkable  honour,  the  right  to 
bear  the  arms  of  Austria  as  an  escutcheon  of  pretence.  But 
shortly  afterwards,  having  lost  his  sister  Caroline,  to  whom  he 
was  deeply  attached,  he  fell  ill.  A  stroke  of  paralysis  disabled 
faim  in  1817,  and  in  1820,  when  revisiting  Leipcig,  the  scene  of  the 
VMurscUadU  that  he  had  directed  seven  years  before,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  second  stroke.  He  died  there  on  the  15th.  of 
October. 

His  eldest  son,  Fueducr,  Prince  zv  Scrwarienbero  (i8oo* 
1870),  had  an  adventurous  career  as  a  soldier,  and  described  h» 
wanderings  and  campaigns  in  several  interesting  works,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  his  WanderuMgen  tines  Laiukneckies 
( 1844-1845).  He  took  part  as  an  Austrian  officer  in  the  campaigns 
of  Galicia  1846,  Italy  1848  and  Hungary  1848,  and  as  an  amateur 
in  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria,  the  Carlist  wars  in  Spain  and 
the  Swisb  civil  war  of  the  Sonderbund.  He  became  a  major- 
general  in  the  Austrian  army  in  1849,  and  died  after  many  years 
of  well-filled  leisure  in  1870.  The  second  son,  Karl  Phxupp 
(d.  x8s8),  was  a  Feldxeugmeister;  the  third,  Edmund  Leopold 
Frieorich  (1803-1873),  a  field  marshal  in  the  Austrian  army. 
Of  Schwar2enberg*s  nephews,  Felix,  the  sutesman,  is  separately 
noticed,  and  Friedrich  Johann  Josef  Coelestw  (1809-1885) 
was  a  cardinal  and  &  prominent  ^gure  in  papal  and  Austrian 
history. 

See  Proknch-Osten,  DtnkwQrdigkateH  aus  itm  Uhen  des  Fdd- 
marsckaWs  PursUn  Sckwanenberg  (Vienna,  1833);  Btr^r,  Das 
Furstenkaus  Sckwanenberi  (Vienna,  1 866),  and  a  memoir  by  the 
same  hand  in  Streffleur's  Ost.  MUildneiischriJt,  i86j. 

8CHWARZBNBER0,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  situated  on  the  Schwanwasser,  16  m.  W.  from  Annaberg 
by  raiL  Pop.  (1905)  4629.  It  has  a  handsome  parish  church, 
an  oM.  palace  and  some  schools.  It  has  some  small  industries 
and  there  are  large  iron-works  in  the  vicinity. 

8CHWBCHAT,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Lower  Austria, 
5  m.  S.E.  of  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  8341.  Here  is  situated 
the  Dieher  brewery,  the  largest  in  the  monarchy;  and  there  are 
also  important  smelting  and  iron  works,  cotton-spinning,  factories 
of  electrical  plant,  &c.  The  meeting  at  Schwechat  of  the  emperor 
Leopold  I.  with  Sobieski  in  1683,  after  the  liberation  of  Vienna. 
is  commemorated  by  an  obelisk.  The  imperial  troops  defeated 
the  Hungarian  insurgents  in  a  battle  fought  here  in  October 
1848.  

SCHWBDT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Brandenburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  13  m.  N.E.  from 
Angermflode  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  9530.  It  is  a  pleasant,  well- 
built  town,  with  broad  streets  and  shady  avenues.  'There  are 
three  Evangelical  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  palace, 
built  in  1580,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  royal  riding  school  was 
removed  hence  to  Hanover  in  1867.  The  industries  include 
the  manufacture  of  tooacco,  cigars,  machinery,  vinegar,  soap 


and  bricks,  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  by  water  in  agricul- 
tural produce. 

Schwedt  is  mentioned  in  chrom'des  as  early  as  1138,  and 
became  a  town  in  1365.  Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century 
it  passed  to  Brandenburg,  and,  in  1684,  after  a  great  conflagration 
which  laid  it  in  ruins,  was  handsomely  rebuilt  by  the  elect ress 
Dorothea.  The  lordship  of  Schwedt  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
counts  of  Hohenstein  from  148 1  to  1609,  when  it  passed  to 
Brandenburg.  In  1689  it  was  given  to  Philip  William,  a  younger 
son  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frederick  William,  and  he 
and  his  successors  called  themselves  margrave  of  Brandenburg- 
Schwedt.  When  this  line  became  extinct  in  1784  the  lordship 
reverted  to  Prussia,  being  claimed  both  by  the  king  as  personal 
property  and  by  the  state.  The  matter  was  not  settled  until 
1872,  when  it  was  assigned  to  the  slate. 

See  Thomi.'  (ksckickU  der  Stadt  und  Herrukafl  Schwedt  (Berlin, 
1873). 

8CHWBQLBR.  ALBERT  (1819-1857).  German  philosopher 
and  theologian,  was  born  at  Micbelbach  in  Wurttemberg  on  the 
lolh  of  Febniary  1819,  the  son  of  a  country  pastor.  He  entered 
the  um'versity  of  Tubingen  in  1836,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
pupils  of  F.  C.  Baur,  under  whose  influence  he  devoted  himself 
to  church  history.  His  first  work  was  Dcr  MonUmismus  u.  dit 
ckfisUkhe  Kircke  des  2ten  Jakrhunderls  (1841),  in  which  he 
pointed  out  for  the  first  time  that  Montanism  was  much  more 
than  an  isolated  outbreak  of  eccentric  fanaticism  in  the  early 
church,  though  he  himself  introduced  fresh  misconceptions  by 
connecting  it  with  Ebionitism  as  be  conceived  the  latter.  This 
work,  with  other  essays,  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
authorities  of  the  church,  in  consequence  of  which  he  gave  up 
theology  as  his  professional  study  and  chose  that  of  philosophy. 
In  1843  he  founded  the  JahrbiUher  der  Getenwartt  and  became 
Prioaldattnt  of  philosophy  and  classical  philology  in  TQbingen 
university.  In  1848  he  was  made  professor  cxtraordinarius  of 
Roman  literature  and  archaeology,  and  soon  afterwards  professor 

ordinarius  of  history.    He  died  on  the  sth  of  January  1857. 

His  principal  theological  work  was  Das  nackapostoliscke  Zeitalter 
(2  vols..  1846).  It  was  this  book  which  first  put  before  the  world, 
with  Schwegler's  characteristic  boldness  and  cleameas.  the  results 
of  the  critical  labours  of  the  earlier  representatives  of  the  new 
Tubingen  school  in  relation  to  the  first  development  of  Christianity. 
Schwegler  published  also  an  edition  of  the  Clementine  Homdies 
(1847),  and  of  Euaebius's  Ecclesiastical  History  (1852):  in  phibsophy 
Vberulzung  und  Erlduterung  der  arislot.  MetaJ^ysik  (4  vols.,  1847- 
1848),  hb  excellent  Ceschickte  der  Pkiiosofihie  im  Umriss  (1848, 
14th  ed.  1887;  loth  edition  of  Ens.  trans,  by  J.  Hutchison  Stirling, 
1888},  and  a  posthumous  Cesckickie  der  Crteck.  Philasopkie  (1859). 
In  history  he  began  a  Rdmiscke  Cesckiehte  (vols,  i.-iii.,  1851-1858, 
3nd  ed.  1867-1873),  which  he  brought  down  only  to  the  laws  of 
Licinius. 

See  Edward  Zeller.  Vartrdge,  vol.  ii.  (1878),  pp.  339-363;  and  the 
AUgemeine  deutscke  Biog^apkie. 

SCHWEIDNITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Silesia,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weistritz, 
38  m.  S.W.  of  Bredau  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  30,540.  The  town 
has  wide  streets  and  contains  severd  old  churches,  one  of  which, 
a  Roman  Catholic  church,  built  in  the  14th  century,  has  a  tower 
330  ft.  high.  It  has  an  old  town  hall,  a  theatre  and  several 
statues  of  eminent  men.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated,  and  the  large  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp  there 
raised  encourage  an  active  weaving  industry  in  the  town.  Beetroot 
for  sugar,  grain  and  fruit  are  also  grown.  The  manufacture  of 
woollens,  linens,  hosiery,  furniture,  gloves,  paper,  machinery  and 
tools,  carriages,  nuts  and  screws,  needles  and  other  hardware 
goods  is  carried  on.  The  beer  of  Schweidnitx  has  long  been 
famous  under  the  name  of  "  Schwarze  Sch6ps,"  and  in  the  x6ih 
century  it  was  exported  as  far  as  Italy.  SchweidniU  is  the  chief 
grain  market  of  the  district. 

Schweidnltz,  dating  from  about  the  nth  century,  received 
civic  rights  in  1250.  About  1278  it  became  the  capital  of  a 
principality,  with  an  area  of  about  1000  sq.  m.,  which  belonged  to 
Bohemia  from  1353  till  1741,  when  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Prussia.  The  "  POlerei  of  Schweidnitz  "  is  the  name  given  to 
the  riotous  revolt  of  the  town,  in  1520-1522,  against  a  royal 
edict  depriving  it  of  the  right  of  coining  iu  own  money.    One  01 
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ihe  strongest  towns  in  Silesia  it  was  besieged  several  times  during 
the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  In  1807  it  was  captured  by  the 
French,  who  demolished  the  fortifications.  Restored  to  Prussia 
in  1816  it  was  again  fortified,  but  in  1862  the  fortifications  were 
converted  into  a  public  park. 

See  F.  J .  Schmidt,  CesckichU  der  Stadt  Sckweidnitt  (2  vols.,  Schweid* 
nitz.  1846-1848). 

SCHWEIGHAUSER,  JOHANN  (i74>-i83o).  German  classical 
scholar,  was  born.at  Strassburg  on  the  asth  of  June  1 742.  From 
an  eariy  age  his  favourite  subjects  were  philosophy  (especially 
Scottish  moral  philosophy  as  represented  by  Hutchinson  and 
Ferguson)  and  Oriental  languages;  Greek  and  Latin  he  took  up 
later,  and  although  he  owes  his  reputation  to  his  editions  o(  Greek 
authors,  he  was  always  diffident  as  to  his  classical  attainments. 
After  visiting  Paris,  London  and  the  principal  cities  of  Germany, 
he  became  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  (1770)  at  Strassburg. 
When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out»  he  was  .banished ;  in 
1794  he  returned,  and  after  the  reorganization  of  the  Academy 
in  i8og  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek.  He  resigned  his  post 
in  1824,  and  died  on  the  tgth  of  January  1830. 

His  son,  JoHANN  GoTTFRJEO  (1776-1844),  was  also  a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  archaeologist,  joint-author  with  M.Golb^ry 
of  Antiquilis  de  V Alsace  (1828). 

Schwei^h&user's  first  important  work  was  his  edition  of  Appian 
(1785),  with  Latin  translation  and  commentary,  and  an  account  of 
the  MSS.  On  Brunck's  recommendation,  he  had  collated  an  Augs- 
burg MS.  of  Appian  for  Samuel  Musgrave.  who  was  preparing  an 
edition  of  that  author,  and  after  Musgrave's  death  he  felt  it  a  duty 
to  complete  it.  His  Polybius,  with  translation,  notes  and  special 
lexicon,  appeared  in  1789-1795.  But  his  chief  work  is  his  edition  of 
Athenacus  (1801-1807),  in  fourteen  volumes,  one  of  the  Bipont 
editions.  His  Herodotus  (1816;  lexicon,  1824)  is  less  successful: 
he  depends  too  much  on  earlier  editions  and  inferior  MSS.,  and  lacks 
the  finer  scholarship  necessary  in  dealing  with  such  an  author. 
Mention  may  also  oe  made  of  his  Enchetridion  oi  Epictctus  and 
Tabula  of  Cebes  (1798),  which  appeared  at  the  time  when  the 
doctrines  of  the  Stoics  were  fashionable;  the  letters  of  Seneca  to 
Lucilius  (1809);  corrections  and  notes  to  Suldas  (1789);  some 
moral  philosophy  essays.  His  minor  works  are  collected  in  his 
Opusctua  academiea  (1806). 

See  monographs  by  j.  G.  Dahler,  C.  L.  Cuvier.  F.  J.  Sti^venart 
(all  1830).  L.  Spach  (1868).  Ch.  Rabany  (1884).  the  two  last  con- 
taining  an  account  of  both  father  and  son. 

SCHWEINFURT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  which  is  here 
spanned  by  several  bridges,  27  m.  N.E.  of  WQrzburg  by  rail,  and 
at  the  junction  of  lines  to  Kissingen,  Bamberg  and  Gemilnden. 
Pop.  (1905)  18,416.  The  Renaissance  town-hall  in  the  spacious 
market-place  dates  from  1570;  it  contains  a  library  and  a 
collection  of  antiquities.  St  John's  church  is  a  Gothic  edifice 
with  a  lofty  tower;  St  Salvator's  was  built  about  1 7 20.  Schwein- 
f urt  is  well  furnished  with  benevolent  and  educational  instit  utions, 
including  a  gymnasium  originally  founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus 
in  1631,  and  rebuilt  in  1881.  The  chief  manufacture  is  paint 
("  Schweinfurt  green  "  is  a  well-known  brand  in  Germany), 
introduced  in  1809;  but  beer,  sugar,  machinery,  soap  and  other 
drysalteries,  straw-paper  and  vinegar  are  also  produced.  Cotton- 
spinning  and  bell-founding  are  carried  on,  and  the  Main  supplies 
water-power  for  numerous  saw,  flour  and  other  mills.  Schwein- 
furt carries  on  an  active  trade  in  the  grain,  fruit  and  wine  pro- 
duced in  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  an  important 
sheep  and  cattle  market.  A  monument  was  erected  !■  1900  to 
Friedrich  RUckert  the  poet  (1788- 1866). 

Schweinfurt  is  mentioned  in  790,  and  in  the  10th  century 
was  the  seat  of  a  margrave.  It  fell  later  to  the  counts  of  Henne- 
berg;  but,  receiving  civic  rights  in  the  X3th  century,  it  maintained 
Its  independence  as  a  free  imperial  city  with  few  interruptions 
until  1803,  when  it  passed  to  Bavaria.  Assigned  to  the  grand 
duke  of  WQrzburg  in  1810,  it  was  restored  to  Bavaria  in  1814. 
In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  occupied  by  Gustavus  Adolphus^ 
who  erected  fortifications,  remains  of  which  are  still  extent. 

See  Beck.  Chrenik  ider  Stadt  Sckweinfttrt  (7  vols.,  Schweinfurt, 
i8A6-i8di ) :  and  Stein,  CeuhichU  der  Raehstaat  Sckweinfurl  (a  vols., 
Schweinfurt.  1900). 

SCHWEWFURTH,  GEORG  AUGUST  (1836-  J,  German 
cnvcUer  in  East  Central  Africa  and  ethnologist,  was  bom  at 


Riga  on  the  29th  of  December  1836.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Munich  and  Berlin  ([8s6>i86a), 
where  he  particularly  devoted  himself  to  botany  and  palaeon- 
tology. Commissioned  to  arrange  the  collections  brought  from 
the  Sudan  by  FreiHerr  von  Barnim  and  Dr  Hartmann,  his 
attention  was  directed  to  that  region;  and  in  1863  he  travelled 
round  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  repeatedly  traversed  the 
district  between  that  sea  and  the  Nile,  passed  on  to  Khartum, 
and  returned  to  Europe  in  x866.  His  researches  attracted  so 
much  attention  that  in  1868  the  Humboldt-Stiftung  of  Berlin 
entrusted  him  with  an  important  scientific  mission  to  the  interior 
of  East  Africa.  Starting  from  Khartum  in  January  1869,  he 
went  up  the  White  Nile  to  Bahr-el-Gbazal,  and  then,  with  a  party 
of  ivory  dealers,  through  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  Diur 
(Dyoor),  Dinka,  Bongo  and  Niam-Niam;  crossing  the  Nile 
watershed  he  entered  the  country  of  the  Mangbettu  (Monbuttu) 
and  discovered  the  river  WcUe  (T9th  of  March  1870),  which  by 
its  west  ward  flow  he  knew  was  independent  of  the  Nile.  Sch  wein- 
furth  formed  the  conclusion  that  it  belonged  to  the  Chad  system, 
and  it  was  several  years  before  its  connexion  with  the  Congo 
was  demonstrated.  The  discovery  of  the  Welle  was  Schwdn- 
furtli's  greatest  geographical  achievement,  though  he  did  much 
to  elucidate  the  hydrography  of  the  Bahrel-Ghazal  system. 
Of  greater  importance  were  the  very  considerable  additions 
he  made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  Central  Africa.  He  described  in  detail  the  cannibalistic 
practices  of  the  Mangbettu,  and  his  discovery  of  the  pygmy  Akka 
settled  conclusively  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  dwarf 
races  in  tropical  Africa.  Unfortunately  nearly  all  his  collections 
made  up  to  that  date  were  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  his  camp  in 
December  1870.  He  returned  to  Khartum  in  July  1871  and 
published  an  account  of  the  expedition,  under  the  title  of 
Im  Herzen  von  Afrika  (Leipzig,  1874;  Eni^ish  edition,  Tkg 
Heart  of  Africa,  1873,  new  ed.  1878).  In  1873-1874  he  accom- 
panied Gerhard  Rohlfs  in  his  expedition  into  the  Libyan  Desert. 
Settling  at  Cairo  in  1875,  he  founded  a  geographical  society, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  khedive  Ismail,  and  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  African  studies,  historical  and  ethno- 
graphical. In  1876  he  penetrated  into  the  Arabian  Desert  with 
Paul  GUssfeldt,  and  continued  his  explorations  therein  at 
intervals  until  1888,  and  during  the  same  period  made 
geological  and  botanical  investigations  in  the  Fayum,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  &c.  In  1889  he  removed  to  Berlin; 
but  he  visited  the  Italian  colony  of  Eritrea  in  1891,  189a 
and  1894. 

The  accounts  of  all  his  travels  and  mearcfaes  have  appeared 
dthcr  in  book  or  pamphlet  form  or  in  periodicals,  such  as  Peter- 
manns  MttteUuHBtn,  tne  ZeUschrift  filr  Erdkunde,  &c.  Among 
his  works  may  oe  mentioned  Artes  Africanaei  Illustrations  ami 
Descriptions  of  Productions  of  the  Industrial  Arts  of  Central  African 
Tribes  (1875). 

SCHWEITZER,  JEAN  BAPTISTA  VON  (1833-1875).  German 
politician  and  dramatic  poet,  was  bom  at  Frankfort -on-the-Main 
on  the  X2th  of  July  1833,  of  an  old  aristocratic  Catholic  family. 
He  studied  law  at  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  and  afterwards  practised 
in  his  native  city.  He  was,  however,  from  the  first  more  in- 
terested in  politics  and  literature  than  in  law.  He  was  attracted 
by  the  social  democratic  labour  movement,  and  after^the  death 
of  Ferdinand  Lassalle  in  1864,  he  became  president  of  the 
"  Genera]  Working-men *s  Union  of  Germany,*'  and  in  this 
capacity  edited  the  Soiialdemokrat,  which  brought  him  into 
frequent  trouble  with  the  Prussian  government.  In  1867  be 
was  elected  to  the  parliament  of  the  North  German  Federation, 
and  on  his  failure  to  secure  election  to  the  German  Reichstag 
in  187 1,  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Labour  Union,  and 
retired  from  political  life.  Schweitzer  composed  a  number  of 
dramas  and  comedies,  of  which  several  for  a  while  had  con- 
siderable success.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Alcibiades 
(Frankfort,  1858);  Friedrich  Barbarossa  (Frankfort,  1858); 
Canossa  (Berlin,  1872);  Die  Darmnianer  (Frankfort,  1875); 
Die  Eidechse  (Frankfort,  1876);  and  Epidemisch  (Frankfort, 
1876).  He  also  wrote  one  political  novel,  Lndnde  cder  KafUd 
mid  Arbeit  (Frankfort,  1864). 
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flCBWIU,  >  IswD  el  Getminx,  In  the  Pnudu  praviacc  of 
Watphilu.  litiulcd  on  tbc  river  cf  (be  umc  nunc,  4  ra.  E.  of 
BuvKn,  with  which  it  it  toanccltd  by  u  dtcuic  tremway. 
and  OQ  the  DUia  line  of  railway,  Diladdoif-Higei).  Fop.  (iqdj) 
18^69.  It  bu  Ibiet  churchei  and  vuioiu  ichools  and  public 
insiiiuiiou.  Lying  cIok  to  tbeUailuin  iron  ud  lulphur  miDa, 
■nd  within  the  populous  aod  rich  miaeral  district  on  the  lower 
Rhine,  it  cuties  on  inm-founding,  win-drawing  and  tbe  manu- 
facture of  machinery  of  varioiu  Lind%  bdidrft  an  active  trade  in 
iron,  ileel  and  bran  gooda.  Scarcely  leu  important  ue  it* 
muuiactuiea  of  ribbom,  danuak.  cord,  pianoa  and  paper 
In  the  ndghbotirbood  ii  a  hydropathic  eatabliahmenL  Schwelm 
ia  said  to  have  enated  ai  early  aa  1085,  though  it  did  not  receive 


n.  BiUn  au'^  CttcUcUt  pn  Sdim 


SCHWBHKPELD,  KAIPAB.  (1490-IS61},  of  Ouing,  German 
tbccdogian,  was  bom  in  1400,  and  after  undying  at  Cologne 
tnd  other  untveisilies  lerved  in  varioua  minor  courts  of  Stieiia, 
finally  entering  the  service  of  the  duke  oT.liegnita,  over  whom 
be  had  great  induence.    The  writing  of  Tauler  and  Luther  10 
impressed  him,  that  in  tj2s  he  visited  Wittenberg,  where  be 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Andreas  Carlstadl   and  Thomas 
MUnier.    On  his  return  to  Uegnita  he  helped  to  spread  the 
principles  o[  the  Kelormation  in  the  principality  and  in  Silesia, 
while  warning  his  colleagues  against  the  abuse  of  the  doctrine 
of  justihcation  by  faith.    The  Protestant  controveny  on  the 
Eucharist  (1S14)  revealed  his  dissgreement  with  Luther  on  that 
critical  pmnl.    He  soUgbt  to  establish  a  tia  ■asfia  between  the 
doctrines  of  Luther  and  Zwin^,  and  vainly  hoped  to  obtain  for 
it  Luther's  acceptance.    He  as  vainly  sought  to  secure  Lulher't 
adoption  of  a  strict  rule  of  church  discipline,  after  Ibe  mannei  of 
■be  Moravian  Brethren.    Meanwhile  tbe  Anabaptists  obiained  a 
fooling  in  Sikaia.  and  suspidons  of  Scbncokfeld's  lynpalby 
with  them  were  aroused.    Leltcn  and  writings  of  his  own  (1537- 
1518)  proved  him  to  hold  strongly  anti-Luiheian  bereuea,  and 
both  Catholics  and  Lutherans  urged  the  duhe  of  liegnitx  ' 
disnuss  bin.    He  voluntarily  left  Liegniu  in  1519,  and  liv 
ai  Strasburg  for  five  years  amongst  the  Reformed  clergy  tbe 
In  isiSt  in  an  important  synod,  he  defended  against  Mania 
Bucer  the  prindples  of  religious  freedom  aa  well  as  his  own 
doctrine  and  life.    But  the  heads  of  the  church  carried  the  day, 
aiui,  more  atHogent  measures  being  adopted  against  dissenti 
SchwenUeld  left  Strasburg  for  a  time,  residing  in  various  d' 
of  south  Germany  and  corresponding  with  many  nobles. 
1S3J  a  >ort  of  compromise  was  brought  about  between  him 
and  the  Reformers,  he  promising  not  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
cbxirchaqd  they  not  Co  treat  him  as  a  disturber.    Tbecompron 
was  of  only  short  duration.    His  theology  took  a  more  distinc 
beteiodoi  form,  and  the  publication  C15J9I  of  a  book  in  proo 
his  most  characteristic  doctrine — the  deification  of  the  human 
of  Christ — led  to  his  active  persecution  by  the  Lutherans  and 
expulsion  from  the  dly  of  Ulm.    The  neil  year(>54o)  he  pub- 
litlied  a  refutation  of  ^e  attacks  upon  his  doctrine  with  a  mon 
elaborate  eapoaition  of  il,  under  the  title  Crosse  Ctmjtsswn 
Tbe  book  was  very  inconvenient  to  the  Ftotestanls,  as  it  servei 
to  emphasise  the  Eucharlatic  difEerences  between  the  Lutherani 
and  Zwinglians  at  a  moment  when  eQorts  were  bdng  made  tc 
reconcile  them.     An  anathema  was  accordingly  issued  froit 
Scbmalkald    against    Schwcnkleld    (together    with    Sebastlai 
Franck):  his  books  were  placed  on  the  Protestant  "  indei  " 

was  hunted  from  place  to  place,  though  his  wide  conneriou' 

pravided  for  him  secure  hiding-places  and  for  his  books  a  large 
circulation.  An  attempt  in  1 543  to  approach  Luther  only  in 
creased  the  Reformer's  hostility  and  tendered  Schwcnkfdd' 
stuation  still  more  precarious.  He  and  his  [ollawers  witbdrei 
from  the  Lutheran  Church,  declined  its  sacraments,  and  formei 
muU  sodeties  of  kindred  views.  He  and  they  were  frequcnll; 
condemned  by  Protestant  ecdealastical  and  political  lulboriliei, 
especially  by  the  government  of  Wtlrtiemberg.  His  peiional 
safety  was  more  and  more  imperilled,  and  be  wa>  unable 


stay  In  any  place  for  more  than  a  short  lime.    At  last,  in  his 

by  attached  friendaaiui  declaring  undiminished 
faith  ID  his  view*. 

wenkfeld,  wbow  gentle  birth  and  courtly  manoera  won  him 

friends  in  bith  drcki,  lelt  behind  him  a  sect  (who  veie  called 

■ubaequeDIly  by  others  Schwenkfeldians,  bul  whs  called  themKlve* 
"  Conlcssors  of  tbe  Glory  o(  Christ  "}  and  nunetou*  writingi  la 
perpetuate  his  ideas.  His  writings  were  partiaUy  collected  in  four 
folio  volumes,  tbe  first  of  which  was  published  in  the  year  [564, 
cofllainlag  his  principal  theological  works-  Erbium  states  iliai  hu 
udprintea  writlDfls  would  make  mon  than  another  four  folioe.  His 
adhercnta  were  to  he  found  at  his  death  ecattered  thnHighout 
'^rmany.  In  SUesia  they  formed  adisUnct  sect,  which  hu  lasinl 
jntU  the  present  time.  In  the  ITth  eentuiy  Ib^  went  u»ciiinl 
wllhthefoUoweiiol  Jacob  B0hrae,Bitd  were  undiatuTbed  until  170S, 
-fhcn  an  Inquiry  was  made  as  to  their  doctrines.    In  ijxt  a  com. 

ilssliia  oi  Jesulu  wasdenatched  toSOeisa  10  convert  ihem  by  Ion*. 

lost  ol  them  led  (nn  SIcala  lata  Sauay,  and  thenre  to  Holland, 

Jvhad  and  North  America.    FicdetVi  tbe  Cieai  of  Piuida. 

ihen  he  seised  Siesta,  axtended  Us  protection  to  those  who  le. 
malncd  la  that  pnvinca.  Tboae  who  had  (led  to  Philadelphia  in 
Pennsylvanta  (1714)  fofmed  a  small  coomuniiy  under  tbe  name  oC 
Schineoltlelders;  asd  Zlnsendorf  and  Spongenbeitf,  when  they 
vialed  the  United  States,  endeavoured,  bul  with  little  success,  to 
conven  then  to  their  views.  This  community  still  eiists  in  Ftnn- 
sylvaiua    and  their  iwrs  appear  to  be  substanlially  those  of 

SchwenBeld's  mysticism  was  the  cause  of  his  divereeDce  from 
Pioteilanl  orthodoiy  and  the  root  of  his  peculiar  refigioui  and 
Iheoloeical  posilion,  Il  led  him  to  oppose  the  Lutheran  view  of 
the  value  of  Ihe  oulward  «neans  of  grace,  luch  as  the  oiinisify  of 
the  woid  and  the  sscrainenis.  He  regaided  as  essential  a  dirvft 
an('  ■         '    ■-   -   '■■  ■---.n  in  Ihr  cfa.'f  nf  \f:e  gliri^vl  Chn^I 

In  '"I'igy  he  departed  from  the  Lutheran  and  Zwin^iaa 

dc  .  I  Ll.i'iwonaturesbyiiuHtinionwhathecnUedtbe'^ 

S^    '  Fleiutus  Chrisii,  tbe  deiiicalion  or  tbe  rionlicatiDii  of  iha 

'<  I  '  I  iisr.  The  doctrine  was  his  pnneat  agSnst  a  separatloA 
of  'I  ...  I. in  And  the  divine  in  Chriat.  and  waaintiRialely  connected 
will  ^1    I  i\^ii[^]  view  of  ifae  workof  Christ.   He  held  fhal.  IhouBh 

.celestial  Kffj^UlmniDrBlori&calaon 


his  leUowAip  with  lb 


Ihe  glorified  Chiisc 


8CHWEB1X.  KURT  CPHISTOPH.  Count  voh  (1684-1757). 
Prussian  general  Geld  marshal,  was  bom  at-will  in  Pumerania, 
and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  Dutch  army,  with  which  he 
served  at  tbe  SchcUenberg  and  at  Blenheim.  In  1 70;  he  became 
a  Lieutenant.colone!  in  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  aod  va*  present  at  Ramilliea  and  Malplaquet,  and 
with  the  Swedish  commander  Slenbock  at  Gadcbusch.  In 
171]  he  was  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  in  his  captivity  at 
Bender,andbl  17  iBwasmade  major-general.  In  17 10  he  opposed 
the  HanovetUn  army  which  invaded  Mecklenburg  (in  the 
course  of  which  he  fought  a  brilliant  action  at  Walsmtlhlen 
on  theSth  of  March  1719),  and  in  the  following  year  entered  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  At  first  he  was  employed  In 
diplomatic  missions,  but  in  January  1711/3  be  tecrived  Ihe 
command  of  an  infantry  regiment.  In  t73o,  as  a  majot-general, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  court  martial  which  tried  tbe  crown 
prince  of  Prussia  (afterwards  Frederick  the  Great)  for  desertion, 
and  in  17]],  at  the  head  of  a  Prussian  army,  conducted  wilfa 
great  skill  the  delicate  and  dificult  taak  of  settling  the  Mecklen- 
faurgqueition.  In  thefoUowingyear  he  became  licuienant.general 
and  in  ijjo  general  of  infantry.     During  the  Lfe-time  of  King 

tiratlve  work.    Frederick  the  Great,  on  his  accession,  promoted 
Schwerin  to  Ibe  tank  of  general  Geld  marshal  and  made  him  ■ 
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count.  At  the  battle  of  MoIIwits  (April  lotb,  1 741)  he  justified 
his  sovereign's  choice  by  his  brilliant  leading,  which,  when  the 
king  had  disappeared  from  the  field,  converted  a  doubtful  battle 
into  a  victory  which  decided  for  the  time  being  the  fate  of  Silesia. 
After  the  condusioo  of  the  war  he  was  governor  of  the  important 
fortresses  of  Brieg  and  Neisse.  In  the  Second  Silesian  War 
(1744-1745)  Schwerin  commanded  the  army  which,  marching 
from  Glatz,  met  the  king's  army  under  the  walls  of  Prague,  and 
in  the  siege  and  capture  of  that  place  he  played  a  distinguished 
part  (September  xoth,  1644).  Some  time  afterwards,  the  king 
being  compelled  to  retreat  from  Bohemia,  Schwerin  again  dis- 
tinguished himself,  but,  resenting  a  real  or  fancied  slight,  retired 
to  his  estate,  to  which,  and  its  inhabitants,  he  devoted  his 
energies  during  the  years  of  peace.  He  reappeared  on  the  field 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  (1756),  and  during  the 
first  campaign  conducted  the  war  on  the  Silesian  side  of  Bohemia; 
and  in  1757,  following  the  same  route  as  in  1744,  again  joined 
Frederick  at  Prague.  On  the  6th  of  May  followed  the  battle  of 
Prague.  Leading  on  a  regiment  of  the  left  wing  to  the  attack 
with  its  colour  in  his  hand,  the  old  field  marshal  was  shot  dead. 
Frederick  erected  a  statue  on  the  Wilhelmsplatz  to  his  foremost 
soldier,  and  a  monument  on  the  field  of  Prague  conunemorates  the 
place  where  he  fell.  Since  1889  the  X4th  (3rd  Pomeranians) 
Infantry  of  the  German  army  has  borne  his  name. 

See  Vamhagen  von  Enae,  Btografthische  DenkmaU,  vol.  vi.  (3rd  ed., 
Lei|>cig,  1873),  and  Leben  Sckwerins  (Berlin,  1841);  WOllncr,  Ein 
Christ  und  etn  Hdd,  odtt  Naekrickten  von  Sckwerin  (Frankfurt  a.  O., 
1758);  Pauli.  Leben  Grosser  HeUen,  i.  (Halle.  I7S9);  GoUmert, 
Gesch.  des  GeuhUckts  von  Schwerin  (Berlin.  1878);  bchwebel,  Die 
Ilerren  und  Grafen  von  Sekwerin  (Berlin,  1885). 

SCHWERIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Posen,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Obra  and  the  Warthe,  a8  m. 
by  nil  E.^f  Ciistrin.  Pop.  (1905)  6768.  Its  principal  manufac- 
tures are  cigars,  furniture,  bricks  and  starch.  •  By  river  a  brisk 
trade  is  carried  on  in  agricultural  produce. 

SCHWERIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  the  capital  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  prettily  situated  at  the  S.W. 
comer  of  the  lake  of  Schwerin  (14  m.  long  and  3I  m.  broad), 
129  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Berlin,  and  20  m.  S.  of  the  Baltic.  Pop. 
(1905)  41,638.  The  town  is  closely  surrounded  and  hemmed  in 
by  a  number  of  lakelets,  with  high  and  well-wooded  banks,  and 
the  hilly  environs  are  occupied  by  meadows,  woods  and  pretty 
villas.  The  old  and  new  towns  of  Schwerin  were  only  united  as 
one  dty  in  1832;  and  since  that  date  the  suburb  of  St  Paul  and 
another  outer  suburb,  known  as  the  Vorstadt,  have  grown  up. 
Though  Schwerin  is  the  oldest  town  in  Mecklenburg,  its  aspect 
is  comparatively  modem,  a  fact  due  to  destroctive  fires,  which 
have  swept  away  most  of  the  ancient  houses.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  many  fine  buildings  is  the  ducal  palace,  a  huge 
irregularly  pentagonal  stmcture  with  numerous  towers,  buUt 
in  1 844-1 85 7  in  the  French  Renaissance  style.  It  stands  on  a 
small  round  island  between  Castle  Lake  and  the  lake  of  Schwerin, 
formerly  the  site  of  a  Wcndish  fortress  and  of  a  later  medieval 
castle,  portions  of  which  have  been  skilfully  incorporated  with 
the  present  building.  The  older  and  much  simpler  palace; 
the  opera  house,  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1882;  the  government 
buildings,  erected  in  1825-1834  and  restored  in  1865  after  a  fire; 
and  the  museum,  in  the  Greek  style,  finished  in  1882,  comprising 
a  fine  collection  of  paintings  of  the  X7th  century  Dutch  school; 
all  stand  in  the  "  old  garden,"  an  open  space  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  leading  to  the  new  palace.  Among  the  other  secular 
buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  heir-apparent,^  built  in  1779  and 
restored  in  1878,  the  large  arsenal,  the  ducal  mews,  the  ducal 
library  containing  z 80,000  volumes,  the  town  hall,  the  artillery 
barracks  and  the  military  hospital.  The  cathedral  was  originally 
consecrated  in  1248,  though  the  present  building — a  brick 
stmcture  in  the  Baltic  Gothic  style,  with  an  unfinished  tower — 
dates  for  the  most  part  from  the  15th  century.  Among  other 
religious  edifices  are  St  Paul's  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  church 
and  a  synagogue.  Schwerin  is  rich  in  educational  institutions, 
which  include  a  classical  school,  a  veterinary  college  and  a 
technical  school.  Since  1837  Schwerin  has  been  once  more  the 
residence  of  the  grand  duke,  and  the  seat  of  government,  a  fact 


which  has  had  considerable  influence  on  the  character  of  th« 
town  and  the  tone  of  its  society.  The  chief  industry  is  the  making 
of  furniture,  and  there  are  also  some  manufactures  of  dyes 
and  soap. 

Schwerin  is  mentioned  as  a  Wendish  stronghold  in  10x8,  its 
name  (Zwarin  or  Swarin)  being  a  Slavonic  word  equivalent  to 
"  game-preserve."  The  Obotrite  prince  Nidot,  whose  statue  is 
placed  abov^  the  portal  of  the  palace  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  reigning  family,  had  his  residence  here.  The  town,  found 
in  xz6x  by  Henxy  the  Lion  in  opposition  to  this  pagan  fortress, 
received  dvic  rights  in  zi66.  From  x  170  to  X624  it  gave  name 
to  a  bishopric;  and  it  was  also  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Schwerin,  which  forms  the  western  part  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Destractive  fires,  the  hardships  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Ludwigslusi 
in  17  56  seriously  depressed  the  town.  It  owes  its  revival  and 
many  of  its  chief  buildings  to  the  grand-duke  Paul  Frederick, 
to  whom  a  statue  by  Rauch  was  erected  in  18^0. 

See  Fromm,  Ckronik  der  Hauf*-  und  Restdentstadt  Sckmeriu 
(Schwerin,  1863,  revised  and  continued  by  G.  Quade,  1892);  G. 
Quade.  Valerlandskundt  (Wismar,  1894);  and  W6ri,  FdJbrcr  demk 
Sckwerin  (1905). 

SCHWERTB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Westphalia,  9  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Hagen,  at  the  junction  of 
the  lines  Aiz-la-Chapclle-Holzminden  and  Schwerte-CasseL 
Pop.  (1905)  13,015.  It  has  a  Romanesque  church,  with  a  carved 
altar  of  X523,  and  stained  i^ass  of  the  X4th  and  X5th  cienturies; 
and  there  is  a  i6th  century  town  hall.  The  industries  are  practi- 
cally confined  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  sted  goods. 
Schwcrte  received  civic  rights  in  the  X2th  century. 

SCHWETZ.  a  town  of  Gemiany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
West  Prassia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  29  m.  by  rail  N.E. 
of  Bromberg.  Pop.  (1905)  7747.  It  has  an  Evangelical  church, 
two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue  and  an  old  convent, 
now  used  as  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  also  the  remains  of  a  castle 
built  in  the  X4th  century  by  the  Teutonic  Order.  The  chief 
industries  are  the  making  of  sugar  and  shoes,  and  there  are  also 
dectrical  works  and  saw-mills. 

See  KOtz,  CeschichU  der  Stadt  SckweU  seU  1772  (Marienwerder, 
1904)- 

SCHWERINOEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden,  situated  in  a  plain  9  m.  by  rafl  S.E.  of  Mannhdm  at  the 
junction  of  lines  to  Carlsmhe,  Heidelberg  and  Spires.  Pop. 
(1905)  6858.  It  has  a  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
electors  pdatine  of  the  Rhine,  built  in  X656,  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1689,  but  afterwards  rebuilt.  Its  gaidens,  which  occupy 
X17  acres,  were  laid  out  in  the  middle  of  the  x8th  centuxy  in 
imitation  of  those  of  Versailles.  Cigars,  vinegar,  beer,  yeast 
and  jam  are  manufactured,  while  tobacco  and  hops  are  cultivated. 
Schwetsingen  became  a  town  in  1833. 

SCHWIBBUS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Brandenburg,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  47  ro.  E.  of  Frankfort- 
on-Oder  by  the  railway  to  Posen.  Pop.  (1905)  939X.  It  is  still 
in  part  surrounded  by  its  medieval  wall,  and  has  an  old  market- 
place, a  castle  and  many  old  houses.  Vdvet,  doth,  machinery, 
bricks  and  candles  are  manufactured,  an4  there  are  flour-mills, 
breweries,  distilleries  and  lignite  mines.  The  territory  of 
Schwiebus  originally  belonged  to  the  prindpality  of  Glogau, 
and  in  the  x6th  and  Z7th  centuries  was  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and  (he  emperors. 
A  compromise  was  arrived  at  in  1686,  by  which  the  dector 
received  the  lordship  of  Schwiebus  on  reiKnindng  his  claims  to 
the  prindpalities  of  Liegnits,  Brieg  and  Wohlau.  The  electoral 
prince  Frederick,  afterwards  the  dector  Frederick  III.,  had, 
however,  in  a  private  compact  pledged  himself  to  restore 
Schwiebus  to  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  when  he  became  elector, 
and  he  did  so  in  1695,  recdving  £40,000  in  exchange.  By  tlie 
peace  of  X742,  Frederick  the  Great  regained  Schwiebus  with  tlie 
rest  of  SOesia,  and  it  was  incorporated  with  the  department  of 
Glogau. 

SCHWIND,  MORm  VON  (x8o4-x87x),  German  painter,  was 
bom  in  Vienna  in  X804.  He  recdved  mdimentaxy  training  and 
led  a  joyous  careless  life  in  that  gay  capital;  among  his  conpuiioiit 
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thccompoaer  Schubert,  whose  songs  he  Qlustiated.  In  1828 
he  removed  to  Munich,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  friendship 
of  the  painter  Schnorr  and  the  guidance  of  Cornelius,  then 
director  of  the  academy.  In  1834  he  received  the  commission 
to  decorate  King  Ludwig's  new  palace  with  wall  paintings 
illustrative  of  the  poet  Titck,  He  also  found  in  the  same  place 
congenial  sport  for  his  fancy  in  a  "  Kinderfries ";  his  ready 
hand  was  h'kewise  busy  on  almanftfH,  &c.,  and  by  his  ^lustrations 
to  Goethe  and  other  writers  he  gained  applause  and  much 
employment.  In  the  revival  of  art  in  Germany  Schwind  held 
as  his  own  the  sphere  of  poetic  fancy.  To  him  was  entrusted 
in  1839,  in  the  new  Carlsruhe  academy,  the  embodiment  in  fresco 
of  ideas  thrown  out  by  Goethe;  he  decorated  a  villa  at  Leipzig 
with  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  further  justified  his 
title  of  poet'painter  by  designs  from  the  Niebdungenlied  and 
Taaso's  Genualemme  for  the  walb  of.  the  castle  of  Hohen- 
schivangau  in  Bavarian  Tirol.  From  the  year  1844  dates  his 
residence  in  Frankfort;  to  this  period  belong  some  of  the  best 
easel  iMctures,  pre-eminently  the  Smgers'  Contest  in  the  Wartburg 
(1846),  also  designs  for  the  Goethe  cdebration,  likewise  numerous 
book  iUustrations.  The  conceptions  for  the  roost  part  are  better 
than  the  execution.  In  1847  Schwind  returned  to  Munich  on 
being  appointed  professor  in.  the  academy.  Eight  years  later 
his  fame  was  at  its  height  on  the  completion  in  the  castle  of  the 
Wartburg  of  wall  pictures  illustrative  of  the  Singers'  Contest 
and  of  the  history  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  The  compositions 
received  universal  praise,  and  at  a  grand  musical  festival  in 
their  honour  Schwind  himself  pUyed  among  the  violins.  In 
1857  appeared  his  exceptionally  mature  "  cydus  "  of  the  Seven 
Ravens  from  Grimm's  fauy  stories.  In  the  same  year  he  visited 
England  to  report  officially  to  King  Ludwig  on  the  Manchester 
art  treasures.  And  so  diversified  were  his  s^ts  that  he  turned 
his  hand  to  church  windows  and  joined  his  old  friend  Schnorr 
in  designs  for  the  painted  glass  in  Glasgow  cathedraL  Towards 
the  cImc  of  his  career,  with  broken  health  and  powers  on  the 
wane,  he  revisited  Vienna.  To  this  time  belong  the  **  cydva  " 
from  the  legend  of  Mdusine  and  the  designs  commemorative 
of  chief  musicians  whidi  decorate  the  foyer  of  t^e  new  opera 
house.  Cornelius  writes, "  You  have  here  translated  the  joyous- 
nesa  of  music  into  pictorial  art."  Schwind's  genius  was  lyrical; 
he  drew  inspiration  from  chivahry,  folk-lore,  and  the  songs  of 
the  people;  his  art  was  decorative,  but  bcked  scholastic  training 
and  technical  skill.  Schwind  died  at  Munich  in  1871,  and  was 
biiried  in  the  old  Friedhof  of  Ihe  same  town. 

SCHWYZ  (modem  spelling  SckunB),  one  of  the  forest  cantons 
of  central^witzerhmd.  Its  total  area  is  350-5  sq.  m.,  of  which 
293*6  sq.  m.  are  reckoned  as  "  productive  "  (forests  covering 
64-9  sq.  m.  and  vineyards  '17  sq.  m.),  while  of  the  rest  iii  sq.  m. 
are  occupied  by  lakes  (nearly  9  sq.  m.  of  that  of  Ztlrich,  8f  sq. 
m.  of  that  of  Lucerne,  3!  sq.  m.  of  that  of  Zug,  and  the  whole 
of  the  lake  of  Lowers),  and  -5  sq.  m.  is  covered  by  gladers. 
Its  loftiest  point  is  the  BOser  Faulen  (9200  ft.),  while  the  two 
highest  summits  of  the  Rigi  (the  Kulm,  5906  ft.,  and  the 
S^iddegg,  5463  ft.)  rise  within  its  borders.  The  canton  extends 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  of  Zflrich  on  the  north  to  the 
middle  reach  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne  on  the  south;  on  the  west 
it  touches  at.Klissnacht,  the  northern  arm  of  the  same  lake,  and 
in  the  same  direction  the  lake  of  Zug  at  Arth,  moimtain  ridges 
dividing  it  from  Glarus  on  the  east  and  from  Uri  on  the  south. 
It  is  made  up  of  two  main  valleys,  those  of  the  Muota,  flowing 
through  the  older  portion  of  the  canton  to  the  lake  of  Lucerne, 
and  of  the  Sihl  that  passes  near  Einatedeln  on  its  way  to  Zurich. 
Less  important  are  the  Aa,  that  waters  the  WKggi  glen  before 
joining  the  lake  of  Zilrich,  and  the  Biber,  which  receives  the 
Alpbach  that  flows  past  Einsiedeln.  It  is  thus  a  hilly  rather  than 
a  mountainous  region,  and  is  all  but  wholly  devoted  to  pastoral 
pursuits.  It  has  not  many  railways,  the  principal,  being  that 
portion  of  the  main  St  Gotthard  Une  between  Kitssnacht  and 
Siaikon  (about  20  m.),  while  from  Arth-Goldau  a  line  runs  past 
BtberbrUcke  (where  falls  in  the  branch  from  Einsiedeln,  3  m.) 
towards  Wftdenswil.  From  Arth-Goldau  a  mountain  line  runs 
vp  to  the  Rigi  Kulm,  with  a  branch  to  the  Rigi  Scheidegg, 


while  from  Arth-Goldau  the  line  towards  Zug  runs  for  5I  m. 
within  the  canton.  There  is  also  a  mountain  line  from  Brunnen 
to  Axenstein.  In  1900  the  population  was  55,385,  of  whom 
53,834  were  German-speaking,  zio8  Italian-spiking,  and  296 
Frendi-speaking,  while  53,537  were  Romanists,  1836  Protestants 
and  9  Jews.  The  most  populous  town  is  Einnedeln,  with 
its  famous  Benedictine  monastery,  but  Schwyz  (the  port  of 
which  is  Brunnen)  is  the  political  capital. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  industrial  activity  in  the  canton, 
particularly  in  the  portion  bordering  on  the  lake  of  ZOrich,  while 
silk-weaving  at  home  is  wide^read^  There  are  many  fruit 
trees,  particularly  cherry  trees.  But  on  the  whole  the  region 
is  essentially  a  pastoral  one,  and  the  local  brown  race  of  cattle 
is  much  esteemed  and  largdy  exported,  mainly  to  north  Italy. 
There  are  4x7  mountain  pastures  or  "  alps  "  in  the  canton, 
capable  of  supporting  17,493  cows,  and  of  an  estimated  capital 
value  of  x,X38,ooo  frs.  Till  18x4  the  canton  was  included  in 
the  diocese  of  Constance,  but  it  is  now  nominally  part  of  that  of 
Coire.  There  are  six  administrative  districts  in  the  canton, 
which  comprise  thirty  communes.  The  cantonal  constitution 
dates  mainly  from  1876,  but  was  revised  in  1898.  The  legislature 
(Kantonsrai)  is  composed  of  members  elected  in  the  proportion 
of  one  for  every  six  hundred  (or  fraction  over  two  hundred) 
inhabitants  and  holds  office  for  four  years — the  elections  in 
twelve  (the  larger)  of  the  thirty  electoral  drdes  take  place 
according  to  the  principles  of  |xoportional  representation. 
The  executive  {Regierungsrat)  of  seven  members  is  elected  by 
a  popular  vote,  and  holds  office  for  four  years.  The  two  members 
of  the  federal  SUtndfrat  and  the  three  of  the  federal  Nationalrat 
are  also  chosen  by  a  popular  vote.  The  "  obkgatory  referendum  " 
prevails  in  the  case  of  all  laws  approved  by  the  legislature  and 
important  financial  measures,  while  two  thousand  citizens  may 
claim  a  popular  vote  as  to  any  decrees  or  resolutions  of  the 
legislature,  and  have  also  the  right  of  "initiative"  as  to  the 
revision  of  the  cantonal  constitution  or  as  to  legislative  projects. 

The  valley  of  Schwyz  is  first  mentioned  in  973  under  the 
form  of  "  Suittes."  Later,  a  conmiunity  of  freemen  is  found 
settled  at  the  foot  of  the  Mythen,  possessing  common  lands, 
and  subject  only  to  the  count  of  the  ZOrichgau,  as  representing 
the  German  king.  Its  early  history  consists  mainly  of  disputes 
with  the  great  monastery  of  Einsiedeln  about  rights  of  pasture. 
In  1340  the  community  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
the  privilege  of  being  subject  immediately  to  the  empire.  lu 
territory  then  included  only  the  district  round  the  village  of 
Schwyz  and  the  valley,  of  the  Muota.  But  in  1369  it  bought 
from  Count  Eberhard  of  Habsburg-Laufenburg  (who  in  1373 
sold  all  his  other  righu  to  the  head  of  the  elder  line  of  the  Habs- 
burgs),  Steinen  and  Rothenthurm.  Schwyz  took  the  lead  in 
making  the  famous  everlasting  league  of  the  xst  of  .August 
X29X,  with  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Uri  and  of  Unterwaldcn, 
its  position  and  political  independence  specially  fitting  it  for 
this  prominence.  An  attack  by  Schwyz  on  Einsiedeln  was  the 
excuse  for  the  Austrian  invasion  that  was  gloriously  beaten 
back  in  the  battle  of  Morgarten  (November  15th,  13x5).  In 
the  history  of  the  league  Schwyz  was  always  to  Uie  front,  so 
that  its  name  in  a  dialectal  form  (Schweiz)  was  from  the  early 
Z4th  century  onwards  applied  by  foreigners  to  the  league  as  a 
whole,  though  it  formed  part  of  its  formal  style  only  from 
1803  onwards.  Between  X3Z9  and  13^  Schwyz  secured  posses- 
sion of  Arth.  But  it  was  only  after  the  victory  of  Sempach 
(1386)  that  it  greatly  extended  its  borders.  An  "  alliance  " 
with  Einsiedeln  in  X397  ended  in  1434  with  the  assumption 
of  the  position  of  "protector"  of  that  great  house,  between 
X386  and  Z436  the  whole  of  the  "  March  "  (the  region  neac  the 
upper  lake  of  Zurich)  was  acquired,  in  X403  KUssnacht  was 
bought,  and  in  1440  the  "  H5fe,"  the  parishes  of  Wollerau, 
Feusisberg  and  Freienbach,  »tuated  on  the  main  lake  of  Zurich. 
All  these  districts  were  governed  by  Schwyz  as  "  subject  lands," 
the  supreme  power  resting  with  the  Landsgemeinde  (or  assembly 
of  all  male  citizens  of  full  age),  which  is  first  distinctly  mentioned 
in  X294,  though  it  seems  to  have  already  existed  in  zaSi,  when 
mention  is  ako  made  of  a  common  seal.    Schwyz  joined  the 
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Other  forest  cantons  in  opposing  the  Reformation  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Kappd  (1531),  in  which  Zwingli  fell.  In 
1586  it  became  a  member  of  the  Golden  or  Borromean  League, 
formed  to  continue  the  work  of  St  Charles  Borromeo  in  carr>-ing 
out  the  counter  reformation  in  Switzerland.  In  1798  Schwyz, 
including  Gersau  (free  from  1390),  formed  part  of  the  Rfpublique 
TeUiane  (or  Tellgau)  set  up  by  the  French,  which  a  week  later 
gave  way  to  the  Helvetic  republic  The  men  of  Schwyz,  under 
Aloys  Reding,  offered  a  vaUant  re^tance  to  the  French,  but 
they  were  forced  to  yield.  Their  land  formed  part  of  the  vast 
canton  of  the  Waldst^tten,  though  the  March  and  the  Httfe 
were  lost  to  that  of  the  Linth.  In  1799  ^  French  occupation 
was  succe^fully  resbted,  w)iile  later  in  the  same  year  part  of 
the  canton  was  the  scene  of  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Altdorf 
to  Glarus  over  the  Kinzigkulm  and  Pragel  passes  by  the  Russians 
under  Suvarov  in  face  of  the  French  army.  In  1803  the  separate 
canton  of  Schwyz  was  again  set  up,  the  March  and  the  H5fe 
being  recovered,  while  Gersau  now  became  part  of  it.  In'  x8o6 
the  great  landslip  from  the  Rossberg  buried  Goldau,  causing 
great  loss  of  life  and  of  property.  Later,  Schwyz  resisted 
steadily  all  proposals  for  the  revision  of  tiie  pact  of  18x5,  joined 
in  1833  the  league  of  Samen,  and  in  1845  the  Sonderbund, 
which  was  put  down  by  a  short  war  in  1847.  In  1832  the  outer 
districts  (Einsiedeln,  the  March,  Kiissnacht  and  Pf&ffikon) 
formed  themselves  into  a  separate  canton,  an  act  which  brought 
about  a  federal  occupation  of  the  old  canton  in  1833,  thisending 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  new  canton,  the  constituent  parts  of 
which  were  put  on  an  equal  political  footing  with  the  rest.  In 
1838  a  strife  broke  out  in  the  older  portion  of  the  canton  between 
the  richer  peasant  proprietors  (nicknamed  the  "  Horns,"  as 
they  owned  so  many  cows)  and  the  poorer  men  (dubbed  the 
"  Hoofs,"  as  they  possessed  only  goats  and.  sheep)  as  to  the 
use  of  the  common  pastures,  which  the  •"  Horn  "  party  utilized 
far  more  than  the  others.  The  "  Horn  "  party  finally  carried 
the  day  at  the  Landsgemeinde  held  at  Rothenthurm.  The 
cantonal  (institution  of  1848  put  an  end  to  the  ancient  Lands- 
gemeinde; it  was  revised  in  1876  (when  membership  of  one  of 
the  29  communes  became  the  political  qualification),  and  in  1898. 
Authorities.— J.  J.  Blumer,  Slaats-  und  Rechtsuschichte  d. 
(3  vols.,  St  Gall.  1850-1859);  J.  C.  Bcnziger, 
™     '    "  "  "     fi8  '    ' 
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von  Schwyz  (Z&Hch  and  Fraueofeld,  1850);  K.  LQtolf,  Sagen, 
Brducke,  Legenden  aus  denfunf  Orte  (Lucerne,  1S53);  G.  Meyer  von 
Knonau.  Der  KanUm  Sckmyt  (St  Gall,  i^\^)\  MiUeil.  d.  kist.  Vereins 
d.  Kant.  Schwyz  (from  1882);  W.  OechsTi,  Die  Anfdn^e  d.  xkwein. 
EidgenossenschaU  (Zarich,  1891);  R.  von  Redinff-Biberegg,  Dtr 
Zug  SuwoToffs  durch  die  Sckweiz  in  ly^g  (Stans,  1895) ;  H.  Ryffcl, 
Die  uhweis,  Landsgemeinden  (Zurich,  1903);  J.  Sowerby,  The 
Forest  Cantons  of  Switzerland  (London,  1892);  D.  Steinauer,  Ce- 
schichied.  Freistaates  Sckwyt  (I79ar-i86i)  (3  vols.,  Einsiedeln,  1861); 
A.  StrQby  and  H.  Schneebeli,  Die  Alpwirtschafl  im  Kant.  Schwyz 
(Soleure,  1899);  W.  H.  Vormann,  Aus  den  rremdenbuchern  von 
Rtgi-Kulm  (Bern,  1883);  K.  Zay,  Goldau  tmd  seine  Cegend  (Zarich, 
1807).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

SCHWTZ,  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  that  name,  a 
picturesque  little  town,  admirably  situated,  amid  fruit  trees, 
on  a  mountain  terrace  (at  a  height  of  1706  ft.),  commanding 
a  glorious  view,  at  the  north-west  foot  of  the  conical  peak 
of  the  Gross  Mythen  (6240  ft.),  and  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  valley  of  the  Muota«  Besides  a  stately  x8th  century 
parish  church  and  several  convents,  it  contains  a  x6tb  century 
town  hall  (housing  various  precious  MSS.  and  banners  captured 
in  various  wars),  as  well  as  several  curious  old  patrician  houses, 
such  as  that  of  the  Reding  family,  a  member  of  which,  Aloys 
(1765-1818),  headed  the  patriotic  resistance  to  the  French  in 
1798-1799.]  Including  the  neighbouring  hamlets  of  Ibach, 
Rickenbach,  &c.,  the  parish  had  7398  inhabitants  in  1900, 
practically  all  German-speaking  and  Romanists.  The  town  is 
connected  by  an  electric  tramway  with  the  Schwsrz-Seewen 
station  on  the  St  Gotthard  railway,  about  3  m.  from  Brunnen, 
the  port  of  Schwyz  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne. 

SCIACCA,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Sicily,  on  the  S.  coast, 
in  the  province  of  Girgenti,  .45  m.  N.W.  of  Girgenti  by  n>ad, 


and  about  30  m.  direct.  Pop.  (1906)  34,645.  It;  is  surrounded 
by  walls  erected  in  1400,  and  has  two  ruined  castles,  belonging 
to  the  Luna  and  Perollo  families,  whose  hereditary  feuds  lasted 
from  X410  to  1529,  some  fine  medieval  palaces,  and  fievend 
interesting  churches.  The  cathedral,  founded  in  1090^  was 
largely  reconstructed  in  z686.  The  convent  of  Sta.  Maxia  deOe 
Giummare,  with  its  battlemented  walls,  occupies  the  former 
palace  of  the  Saracen  governors,  and  contains  a  painting  of  the 
foundation  of  the  convent  by  Count  Roger.  The  town  has 
only  an  open  roadstead.  It  has  an  important  trade  in  coraL 

Three  miles  £.  of  the  town  is  the  Monte  San  Calogero  (tlie 
ancient  Mons  Cronius)  with  sulphurous  and  saline  springs  and 
vapour  baths,  which  are  still  frequented  and  were  known  in 
Roman  times  as  Aquae  Larodes  or  Thermae  Sdinnntiae  (Sdacca 
is  about  15  m.  direct  S.E.  of  Selinus).  The  name  Sdacca  is 
Arabic,  but  of  uncertain  meaning.  The  town  is  the  birthplace 
of  Tommaso  FazeUo  (X49&-XS70),  the  father  of  Sicilian  history. 

SCIATICA  (from  a  late  Lat.  corruption,  sciaiicta,  of  Gr. 
I(rxui5uu6t,  from  Iffxtof,  the  hip-joint),  a  form  of  neuralgia 
localized  in  the  sciatic  nerve,  or  its  coiids  of  origin;  see  Neur- 
algia. 

SCIENCE  (Lat.  seietUia,  from  scire,  to  leanx,  know),  a  word 
which,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  synonymous  with  learning  and 
knowledge.  Accordingly  it  can  be  u^  in  connexion  with  any 
qualifying  adjective,  whicH  shows  what  branch  of  learning  is 
meant.  But  in  general  usage  a  more  restricted  meaning  has 
been  adopted,  which  differentiates  "science"  from  other 
branches  of  accurate  knowledge.  For  our  purpose,  adence  may 
be  defined  as  ordered  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  and 
of  the  relations  between  them;  thus  it  is  a  short  term  for 
"  natural  sdence,"  and  as  such  is  used  here  technically  in  000- 
formity  with  a  general  modem  convention; 

The  beginnings  of  physical  sdence  are  to  be  sought  in  tlie 
slow  and  unconsdous  observation  by  primitive  races  of  men 
of  natural  occurrences,  such  as  the  apparent  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  in  the  gradually  ^ 
acquired  mastery  over  the  rude  implements  by  the  Jj2te«fc 
aid  of  which  such  men  strove  to  increase  the  security 
and  comfort  of  their  lives.    Biolc^cal  sdence  similarly  must 
have  begim  with  observation  of  the  plants  and  *«iTnaU  useful 
to  man,  and  with  empirical  medicine  and  surgeiy.    It  was  only 
when  a  considerable  progress  had  been  made  with  ordered 
knowledge  that  men  began  to  ask  questions  about  the  meaning 
and  causes  of  the  phenomena,  and  to  discern  the  r»""r"»"^ 
between  them. 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  development  it  seems  that  an  anthropo- 
morphic or  mythological  explanation  is  always  assigned  to  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  With  no  due  to  trace  the  regularity  of 
sequence  and  connexion  between  those  phenomena,  an  untutored 
mind  inevitably  refers  the  apparently  capridous  events  which 
succeed  each  other  to  the  direct  and  immediate  intervention  oC 
some  unseen  being  of  a  nature  essentially  similar  to  his  own. 
The  sun  is  the  flaming  chariot  of  the  sun-god,  driven  day  by  day 
across  the  heavens;  the  douds  are  cows  from  which  milk 
descends  as  nourishing  rain  on  the  fruitful  earth.  We  may  regard 
such  myths  as  childlike,  fandes,  but  they  were  doubtless  an 
advance  on  the  want  of  all  explanation  which  preceded  them; 
they  supplied  hypotheses  which,  besides  giving  rise  to  themes 
of  beauty  and  suggestiveness  for  poetry  and  art,  played  the  first 
and  chief  part  of  a  sdentific  hypothesis  in  pointing  the  way  for 
further  inquiiy.  Much  useful  knowledge  was  acquired  and  much 
skill  gained  in  logical  analysis  before  these  primitive  explana- 
tions were  proved  insuffident.  A  false  theoiy  which  can  be 
compared  with  facts  may  be  more  useful  at  a  given  stage  of 
development  than  a  true  one  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
time,  and  incapable  of  examination  by  observation  or  experiment 
by  any  means  then  known.  The  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation 
might  be  useless  to  a  savage,  to  whose  mind  the  animistic  view 
of  nature  brought  conviction  and  hdpful  ideas,  which  he  could 
test  by  experience. 

The  phenomena  of  the  heavens  are  at  once  the  most  striking; 
the  most  easily  observed  and  the  most  regular  of  those  which 
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are  impressed  inevitably  on  the  minds  of  thinking  men.  Thus 
it  is  to  astronomy  we  must  look  for  the  first  development  of 
^^  scientific  ideas.     The  orientation  of  many  prehistoric 

^^j^  monuments  shows  that  a  certain  amount  of  astro- 
nomical observation  had  been  acquired  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  the  Chaldeans  seem  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
recognize  a  law  of  periodicity  even  in  edipses.  From  the  land 
of  Asia  the  Greeks  took  their  earliest  ideas  of  science,  and  it  is  to 
the  Ionian  philosophers,  of  whom  Thalcs  of  Miletus  (580  B.C.) 
is  regarded  as  the  first,  that  we  must  turn  for  the  earliest  known 
example  of  an  advance  on  the  mythological  view  of  nature. 
Anazimenes  recognized  the  rotation  of  the  heavens  round  the 
pole  star,  and  saw  that  the  dome  overhead  was  but'  the  half 
of  a  complete  sphere.  The  earth  was  thus  deprived  of  the  base 
stretching  to  unfathomed  depths  imagined  by  the  mythologists, 
and  left  free  to  float  as  a  flattened  cylinder  at  the  centre  of  the 
celestial  sphere.  Anaximenes,  too,  seems  to  have  grasped  the 
doctrine  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  teaching  that  all  material 
transformations  must  have  a  true  cause. 

Next  came  the  Pythagoreans,  who  simplified  these  conceptions 
by  the  suggestion  that  instead  of  a  rotation  of  the  vast  sphere  of  the 
heavens  the  earth  itself  might  be  a  sphere  and  revolve  about  a 
central  fixed  point,  like  a  stone  at  the  end  of  a  string.  The  unin- 
habited  side  of  the  earth  always  faced  the  fixed  point,  and  its  in- 
habited side  faced  successively  the  different  par(s  of  the  heavens. 
At  the  central  fixed  point  they  placed  a  "  universal  fire,"  which, 
like  the  fire  on  an  altar,  served  as  a  centre  for  the  circling  of  the 
worshipping  earth.  Mythology  was  losing  its  hold  of  science,  but 
mysti<^  symbolism  still  held  sway.  When,  however,  in  the  4th 
century  B.C.  the  growth  of  geographical  discovery  failed  to 
disclose  any  trace  of  this  central  fire,  the  idea  of  its  existence 
faded  away,  and  was  replaced  by  the  conception  of  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis.  Finally,  Aristarchus  (380  B.C.), 
believing  that  the  sun  was  larger  than  the  earth,  thought  it 
unlikely  that  it  should  revolve  round  the  earth,  and  developed 
a  heliocentric  theory.  But  the  time  was  not  ripe;  no  indisput- 
able evidence  could  be  adduced,  no  general  conviction  followed, 
and  to  mankind  the  earth  remained  the  centre  of  creation  till 
many  centuries  later.  Even  to  Lucretius,  the  visible  universe 
consisted  of  the  central  earth  with  its  attendant  water,  air  and 
aether  founded  by  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  which  formed  the 
flaming  walls  of  the  vipxidt—fiammantia  moenia  mundi. 

Simultaneously  with  the  birth  of  astronomy  the  problem  of 
matter  came  into  being.  The  old  Ionian  nature  philosophers, 
observing  the  sequence  of  changes  from  earth  and 
T^^fg^  ^  water  into  the  structure  of  plants  and  the  bodies  of 
S^SwT  animab,  and  through  them  again  into  the  original 
constituents,  began  to  grasp  the  conception  of  the 
indestructibility  of  matter,  and  to  put  forward  the  idea  that  all 
forms  of  matter  might  ultimately  consist  of  a  single  "  element." 
But  the  conception  of  a  single  ultimate  basis  of  matter  was  far 
in  advance  of  the  age.  It  is  only  now  becoming  a  fertile  working 
hypothesis  in  the  light  of  all  the  gigantic  increase  in  knowledge 
of  the  intervening  two  thousand  years.  At  the  time  when  it 
was  put  forward,  the  conception  was  of  little  use,  and  the  immedi- 
ate path  of  advance  was  found  in  the  idea  of  £mpedocles(450B.c.) 
that  the  primary  dements  were  four:  earth,  water,  air  and  fire — 
a  solid,  a  liquid,  a  gas  and  the  flame  which  seemed  to  the  andents 
a  type  of  matter  of  still  rarer  structure.  This  hypothesis  served 
to  interpret  the  phenomena  of  nature  for  many  centuries,  till, 
in  modem  days,  the  growth  of  chemistry  disdosed  the  seventy 
or  dghty  dements  of  our  text-books.  Signs  are  not  wanting 
that  they  too  have  served  their  turn  as  a  conception  of  the  ulti- 
mate nature  of  matter,  while  still  maintaining  their  place  as  the 
proximate  units  of  chemical  action. 

In  the  four  elements  of  Empedodes  we  trace  the  germ  of  the 
ideas  of  the  Atomists.    Empedodes  saw  that,  by  combining  his 

separate  dements  in  different  proportions,  he  could 

mtmSHu^  explain  all  the  endless  differences  in  matter  as  known 

to  the  senses.    Leudppus  and  Democritus  developed 

the  conception  and  gave  to  the  world  the  theory  of  atoms, 

described  at  a  later  date  by  the  Roman  poet  Lucretius.    As 


matter  is  subdivided  does  it  keep  its  characteristic  properties 
throughout?  Is  iron  always  iron,  however  finely  we  divide  it; 
is  water  always. water?  Are  the  properties  of  any  kind  of  matter 
ultimate  facts  of  which  no  explanation — no  description  in  simpler 
terms — hi  possible?  To  avoid  answering  this  last  question  in  the 
affirmative,  and  resigning  all  hope  of  an  advance  in  knowledge, 
the  atomic  theory  of  the  Greeks  was  framed. 

To  recognize  the  significance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek 
Atomists,  we  must  remove  from  our  minds  all  sense  of  comparison 
with  the  atomic  theory  of  to-day.  The  Greeks  had  none  of  the 
detailed  phjrsical  and  chemicd  knowledge  on  which  that  theory 
is  founded,  and  which  it  was  framed  to  explain.  The  object  of 
Leudppus  and  Democritus  was  quite  different  from  that  of 
Dalton  and  Avogadro.  To  the  latter,  the  conception  of  atoms 
and  molecules  served  as  a  means  of  explaining  certain  definite 
and  detailed  facts  of  chemical  combination  and  gaseous  volume 
in  a  more  definite  and  exact  way  than  any  other  hypothesis 
available  at  the  time.  To  the  Greek  philosophers,  the  atomic 
theory  was  an  attempt  to  make  the  universe  intelligible.  The 
particular  e]q>lanation  offered  was  not  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  idea  that  an  explanation  of  some  kind  was  possible.  When 
we  see  the  beliefs  that  hdd  sway  before  their  day,  we  realize  the 
advance  their  ideas  produceci.  The  qualities  of  substances  were 
thought  to  be  of  their  essence — the  sweetness  of  sugar  was  as 
much  a  reality  as  sugar  itsdf,  the  black  colour  of  water  must 
survive  all  changes  in  its  form,  so  that,  to  one  who  knew  this 
doctrine,  snow  could  never  look  white  again.  It  was  such  con- 
fusion as  this — such  denial  of  facts  if  they  failed  to  support  a 
theory — that  Democritus  assailed: —  "  According  to  convention 
there  is  a  sweet  and  a  bitter,  a  hot  and  a  cold,  and  according  to 
convention  there  is  colour.  In  truth  there  are  atoms  and  a 
void."  Atoms  were  many  in  size  and  shape,  but  identical  in 
substance.  All  qualitative  differences  in  substances  were  to  be 
assigned  to  differences  in  size,  shape,  situation  and  movement  of 
part  ides  of  the  same  ultimate  nature.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  examine  into  the  nature  of  this  ultimate  substance;  but  one 
set  of  phenomena  was  expressed  in  terms  of  something  simpler, 
and  no  "  explanation  "  even  of  the  most  recondite  observation 
by  the  most  modern  physidst  can  do  more. 

Tlie  atomic  theory  of  the  Greeks  as  transmitted  to  us  by 
the  poem  of  Lucretius  presented  a  wonderfully  consistent 
picture  of  nature  within  the  limits  of  the  knowledge  of  their 
day.  It  is  easy  to  show  where  it  fails  in  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  phenomena  we  now  possess;  it  is  easy  to  point  to 
places  where,  as  in  its  application  to  psychological  problems, 
its  authors  passed  in  imagination  over  logical  chasms  without 
even  seeing  that  a  difficulty  existed.  But  the  attempt  to  frame 
an  intelligible  picture  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  a  study 
of  the  flaws  which  we  can  now  detect  may  serve  to  suggest 
the  provisional  nature  of  some  of  the  theories  by  the  aid  of  which 
knowledge  is  advancing  so  fast  in  our  own  day. 

But  the  great  difference  between  the  position  of  the  Greeks 
and  that  of  ourselves  in  regard  to  natural  knowledge  consists 
in  the  small  number  of  phenomena  known  to  them  contrasted 
with  the  enormous  wealth  of  accumulated  observation  which 
is  available  for  us,  as  the  result  of  years  of  experiment  with 
the  aid  of  apparatus  unknown  to  the  andents.  When  a  new 
theory  is  put  forward,  it  is  now  almost  always  possible  to  test 
its  concordance  with  facts  by  the  use  of  material  already 
accumulated,  or  to  suggest,  in  the  light  of  such  material, 
experiments  which  will  serve  to  refute  it,  or  to  lend  it  greater 
probability.  Thus  a  theory  which  survives  the  trials  that  follow 
its  birth  luis  nowadays  a  fairly  long  expectation  of  life — probably 
the  theory  will  serve  to  interpret  phenomena  discovered  either 
by  its  means  or  in  other  ways  for  some  time  to  come.  But  in 
the  andent  world  this  was  not  so.  To  test  a  new  theory,  other 
phenomena  were  very  rarely  available  than  those  which  sug- 
gested it,  or  to  explain  which  it  was  put  forward.  Thus  thought 
was  much  more  speculative,  and,  as  is  still  the  case  with  meta- 
physics, no  general  consensus  of  opinion  was  reached.  Each 
philosopher  had  a  system  of  his  own  in  science,  just  as  he  still 
has  in  metaphysics — ^a  system  which,  beginning  from  first 
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princii^cs  anew,  raises  on  them  a  superstructure,  which,  even 
if  it  logically  follows  from  them,  can  have  no  more  validity  than 
the  premises  on  which  it  is  based.  When  the  premises  are  not 
accepted  by  other  philosophers,  the  whole  scheme  becomes 
merely  the  doctrine  of  one  man,  and,  if  it  lives  at  all,  may 
oppress  by  the  dead  weight  of  authority  the  struggle  of  living 
thought  beneath  it. 

The  history  of  the  atomic  theory  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus 
illustrates  the  difficulties  of  a  position  where  speculation  has 
Artaiom,  ou'*^"PP®<i  observation.  The  theory  was  nearer 
what  is  now  accepted  as  truth  than  any  other  of  the 
ancient  schemes  of  physics.  Yet  the  grounds  on  which  it  was 
based  were  so  insecure  that  Aristotle  (c.  340  B.C.),  who  started 
with  other  preconceptions,  was  able  to  bring  to  bear  such  destruc- 
tive criticism  that  the  theory  ceased  to  occupy  the  foremost 
place  in  Greek  thought.  Although,  with  the  knowledge  then 
available,  we  can  but  admit  that  some  of  Aristotle's  criticism 
was  just,  much  of  it  consists  of  metaphysical  arguments  against 
the  atomists,  whUc  in  parts  he  rejects  true  conclusions  owing 
to  what  he  considers  their  impossibility.  Democritus,  for 
instance,  had  hdd  that  aU  things  would  fall  with  equal  ^>eed 
in  a  vacuum,  and  that  the  fact  that  heavy  bodies  were  observed 
to  fall  faster  than  very  light  ones  was  due  to  the  resistance  of 
the  air.  Democritus's  belief  was  true,  though  he  was  of  course 
quite  unconscious  of  the  grounds  on  whidi  it  can  alone  be 
demonstrated — the  universal  attraction  of  gravity,  and  the 
remarkable  and  curious  experimental  fact  that  the  weights  of 
bodiei  are  proportional  to  their  masses.  Aristotle  agrees  that 
in  a  vacuum  all  bodies  wotild  fall  at  an  equal  rate,  but  the 
condu^on  appears  to  him  so  inconcdvable  that  he  rejects  the 
idea  of  the  existence  of  any  empty  space  at  all,  and  with  the 
"  void  "  rejects  the  rest  of  the  allied  concepts  of  the  atomic 
theory.  If  aU  bodies  were  composed  of  the  same  ultimate 
matter,  he  argues,  they  must  all  be  heavy,  and  nothing  would 
be  light  in  itself  and  disposed  to  rise.  A  large  mass  of  air  or 
fire. would  then  necessarily  be  heavier  than  a  small  mass  of 
earth  or  water.  This  result  he  thinks  imposuble,  for  certain 
bodies  always  tend  upwards  and  rise  faster  as  their  bulk 
increases.  It  will  be  seen  that  Aristotle  has  no  idea  of  the  con- 
ceptions we  now  call  density  and  specific  gravity,  though  dear 
views  about  the  question  why  some  things  rise  through  water 
or  air  might  have  been  obtained  without  the  aid  of  physical 
apparatus.  Aristotle's  doctrine  that  bodies  are  essentially 
heavy  Or  light  in  themselves  persisted  all  through  the  middle 
ages,-  and  did  much  to  delay  the  attainment  of  more  exact 
knowledge^  It  was  not  till  Galileo  Galild  (z564~x643)  dis- 
covered by  actual  experiment  that,  in  cases  where  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  is  negligible,  heavy  things  fall  at  the  same  speed 
as  light  ones,  that  the  Aristotdiaii  dogma  was  overthrown. 

Turning  to  the  biological  sdences,  we  may  trace  a  somewhat 
similar  course  of  development.  Owing  to  its  practicd  im- 
portance, medicine  has  left  many  records  by  which 
its  progress  can  be  traced.  Just  as  primitive  man 
personified  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  wind  and  the 
sea,  so  he  regarded  disttse  as  due  to  the  action  of  some  malignant 
demon  or  to  the  spells  of  some  human  enemy.  Once  more  Greek 
literature  enables  us  to  trace  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  import- 
ance assigned  to  charms  and  magic,  and  the  growth  of  more 
rational  ideas  among  physicians.  .  But  here,  as  in  the  physical 
■dences,  the  philosophic  range  of  the  intellect  of  the  Greeks 
led  them  astray.  Anumptlons  as  to  the  nature  of  man  or  the 
origin  of  organic  life  were  too  often  made  the  starting  point 
of  a  train  of  deductive  reasoning,  the  consequences  of  which 
were  not  always  compared  with  the  results  of  observation  and 
experiment:,  even  where  such  comparison  was  possible.  The 
Greek  philosophers  tried  to  make  "bricks  without  straw,  usually 
in  sublime  imconsdousness  that  straw  was  necessary.  Many 
centuries  of  humble  observation  and  tentative  fitting  together 
of  small  parts  of  the  great  puzzle  were  needed  before  enough 
material  was  collected  to  make  possible  useful  generalizations 
about  the  questions,  answers  to  which  the  Greeks  assumed  as 
the  very  basis  of  their  inquiries. 
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Among  the  multitude  of  thetr  guesses,  a  few  somewhat  re- 
sembled the  views  that  are  now  again  rising  into  prominence 
from  the  basis  of  definite  and  exact  experiment.  A  gcxxl  example 
of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  andent  speculation  is  found 
in  the  cosmogony  of  the  atomists,  both  on  its  physical  and 
on  its  biol(^cal  side.  Lucretius  describes  how  the  worid  was 
formed  by  the  conjunction  of  streams  of  atoms,  which  con- 
densed into  the  earth,  with  its  attendant  water,  air  and  aether, 
to  form  a  self-contained  whole.  Unconsdous  of  the  mighty 
gap  between  inorganic  mat  tec  and  living  bdngs,  he  proceeds 
to  tell  how,  in  the  chances  of  infinite  time,  all  possible  forms  of 
life  appeared,  while  only  those  fittest  to  survive  persisted  and 
reared  offspring.  Here,  surrounded  by  unsupported  statements 
and  false  condusions,  we  see  dimly  the  germs  of  the  ideas  of 
the  nebular  hypothesis  and  the  theory  <tf  natural  sdection, 
though  Lucretius  had  the  profoundest  ignorance  d  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  problem,  and  the  vast  stretches  of  time  necessary 
for  cosmical  and  biological  devdopment. 

In  those  branches  of  biological  science  in  which  less  ambitious 
theorizing  and  more  detailed  observation  were  forced  on  the 
Creeks,  considenible  progress  was  made.  Aristotle  compiled  a 
laborious  account  of  the  animals  known  in  his  day,  with  many 
accurate  details  of  their  anatomic^  structure.  Beginning  from 
an  earlier  date,  steady  advance  was  made  with  geographical 
discovery.  Maps  of  the  known  world,  developed  from  the  VtcaX 
maps  invented  by  the  Egyptians  for  the  purposes  of  land- 
surveying,  gave  definiteness  to  the  knowledge  thus  acquired, 
and  ^owed  its  bearing  on  wider  problems. 
.  One  of  the  most  striking  successes  of  Creek  thought  is  seen 
in  the  devdc^ment  of  geometry.  Geometry  has  a  twofold 
importance,  as  being  itself  the  study  of  the  properties  o,,,,^,, 
of  the  space  known  to  our  senses,  and  as  teaching 
us  methods  and  means  of  studying  nature  by  unfolding  the  full 
logical  consequences  of  any  hypothesis:  geom^ry  is  the  best 
type  of  deductive  reasoning.  Based  on  axioms,  the  result  of 
simple  experience,  it  traces  from  the  ideas  of  solids,  surfaces, 
lines  and  points  the  pn^rties  of  other  figures  defined  in  tenns 
of  those  ideas.  As  an  example  to  other  sdences,  the  deductive 
geometry,  of  Euclid  (c.  300  b.c.)  had,  perhaps,  an  unfortunate 
influence  in  emphasizing  the  deductive  method,  and  teaching 
men  to  neglect  the  need  d  verifying  by  experiment  the  theories 
put  forward  to  exfdain  the  more  comi^  phenomena  of  nature 
at  the  condusion,  and  at  each  possible  step,  of  the  deduction. 
But,  in  itself,  the  sdence  of  Eudidian  geometry  was  brought  to 
such  a  state  of  perfection  that  no  advance  was  made  till  modem 
times:  no  chaxige  even  in  form  attempted  till  quite  recently. 
Unlike  some  other  branches  of  inquiry  we  have  mentioned, 
Euclid's  geometry  carried  universal  conviction,  and  represented 
a  permanent  step  in  advance  which  never  J&ad  to  be  retraced. 

Alongside  the  study  of  individual  sciences,  the  Greeks  paid 
even  more  attention  to  the  laws  of  thought,  and  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  essence  of  the  methods  by  wUch  knowledge 
in  general  is  acquired.  In  opposition  to  Plato's  theory  jj^**** 
that  all  knowledge  is  but  the  unfolding  and  develop-  kmmwh4g», 
ment  of  forgotten  memories  of  a  previous  state  of 
existence,  Aristotle  taught  that  we  learn  to  reach  the  generaliza- 
tions,  which  alone  the  Creeks  regarded  as  knowledge,  by  remem- 
bering, comparing  and  co-ordinating  numerous  particular  acts 
or  judgments  of  sense,  which  are  thus  used  as  a  means  of  gaining 
knowledge  by  the  action  of  the  innate  and  infallible  nous  or 
intellect.  Ndther  Plato  nor  Aristotle  could  be  satisfied  without 
finding  infallibility  somewhere.  Aristotle,  it  is  true,  investigated 
the  logical  processes  by  which  we  pass  from  particular  instances 
to  general  propositions,  and  laid  stress  on  the  importance  oC 
observing  the  facts  before  generalizing  about  them,  but  he  had 
little  appreciation  of  the  conditions  in  which  observation  and  the 
induction  based  on  it  must  be  conducted  in  practice  in  order  to 
obtain  results  where  the  probability  of  error  is  a  minimum. 
Aristotle  regarded  induction  merely  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  true  sdence  of  the  deductive  type  best  seen  in  geometry,  and, 
in  applying  his  prindples,  he  never  reached  the  "  positive  "  stage, 
in  which  metaphysical  problems  are  evaded,  if  not  exduded. 
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and  a  scbeme  of  DAtural  knowledge  built  up  in  a  consistent 
manner,  so  that  metaphysical  ideas,  though  they  may  undeilie 
the  foundation  of  the  ultimate  conceptions,  do  not  intrude 
between  the  parts  of  the  building.  Hence  Aristotle's  explanations 
often  turn  directly  on  metaphysical  ideas  such  as  form,  cause, 
substance,  terms  which  do  not  occur  (in  the  Aristotelian  sense) 
in  modem  scientific  terminology. 

A  century  Uter  than  the  time  of  Aristotle,  Archimedes  of 
Syracuse  (387  to  sia  b.c.)  formulated  the  fundaimental  concep- 
tions of  hydrostatics  and  took  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  step  in  the  exact  sdence  of  mechanics. 
The  use  of  the  lever  must  have  been  discovered  at  a 
very  early  date,  and  Archimedes  set  to  work  to  in- 
vestigate its  quantitative'  laws  by  the  application  of  principles 
learnt  from  the  geometers.  He  begins  by  laying  down  two 
axioms:  (i)  Equal  weights  placed  at  equal  distances  from  the 
point  of  support  of  a  bar  will  balance:  (2)  Equal  weights  placed 
at  unequal  distances  do  not  balance,  but  that  which  hangs  at  the 
greater  distance  descends.  The  ancient  philosophers  based  such 
axioms  as  the  first  of  these  two  on  the  "  principle  of  sufficient 
reason."  No  moti<m  can  take  place,  because,  from  the  symmetry 
of  the  system,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  balance  should  descend 
on  one  side  more  than  the  other.  Even  if  we  grant  the  theoretical 
validity  of  this  priodi^e,  it  is  impossible  to  make  sure  without 
trial  that  the^ystem  in  any  given  case  is  really  symmctricaL 
Electrification  of  the  bar,  for  instance,  though  imperceptible  to 
our  lenses;  would  cause  one  end  to  descend  if  an  oppositely 
ekctrified  body  were  placed  near  that  end;  we  cannot  assume 
without  trU  that  the  position  of  the  sun,  or  the  colour  of  the 
arms,  will  not  affect  the  result.  Archimedes  based  the  second 
axiom  on  the  sounder  nound  of  direct  experience.  On  these 
two  axioms  he  proceeoed  to  construct  an  daborate  deductive 
proof  of  the  numerical  Uw  of  the  lever,  but,  in  the  course  of  it, 
he  aisnimfil  as  known  the  principle  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  In 
reality,  this  principle  is  identical  with  that  of  the  fever,  and 
assuming  one,  imi^dtly  we  assume  the  other.  Nevertheless, 
Archimi^es'  proof  is  of  use  and  interest.  -On  the  assumptions 
made,  it  shows  the  connexion  between  the  general  case  of  the 
lever  with  unequal  arms,  and  the  special  and  more  familiar  case 
when  the  arms  are  equal.  Indeed,  if  we  also  treat  the  principle 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  as  an  axiom  known  by  experience, 
Archimedes'  proof  is  a  true  type  of  all  scientific  "  explanations  "; 
it  reduces  an  unfamiliar  phenomenon  to  others  already  well 
known  to  our  minds,  which,  creatures  of  habit  as  they  are,  regard 
the  familiar  cases  as  in  no  need  of  explanation.  Nowadays  we 
should  treat  the  law  of  the  fever  of  unequal  arms  as  one  that 
is  verified  by  direct  and  familiar  experiment,  and  use  it,  in  its 
turn,  as  the  starting  point  for  further  deduction. 

Thus  before  the  intellectual  activity  of  Greece  was  absorbed 
by  the  utilitarianism  of  Rome,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  lost  in 
the  dark  ages  following  the  barbarian  conquests,  the 
seeds  were  sown  which,  germinating  after  the  lapse  cf 
centuries,  developed  in  the  more  fruitful  soil  of  the  age 
of  experiment.  But  for  a  time  they  were  buried,  and  only 
remembered  by  compendiums  written  just  before  the  ancient 
light  was  wholly  lost.  During  the  dark  ages,  the  contents  of 
secular  learning,  based  on  those  compendiums,  settled  down 
into  the  elementary  "  trivium,"  consisting  of  grammar,  rhetoric 
and  dialectic,  and  the  more  advanced  "quadrivium"  music, 
arithmetic,  geometry  and  astronomy.  Music  included  a  half- 
mystical  doctrine  of  numbers  and  the  rules  of  pbinsong;  geo- 
metry consisted  of  a  selection  of  the  propositions  of  Euclid 
without  the  demonstrations;  while  arithmetic  and  astronomy 
were  cultivated  chiefly  because  they  taught  the  means  of  finding 
Easter.  Meanwhile,  the  early  alchemists  of  Alexandria,  by  the 
aid  of  mystical  analogies  with  the  conceptions  of  astrology,  were 
making  primitive  experiments  on  the  transformations  of  various 
substances.  It  was  probably  from  them  that  the  "  sacred 
sdence"  passed  to  the  Arabs,  among  whom  Gcber  (r.  a.d.  750) 
discovered  many  new  chemical  reactions  and  compounds. 

With  the  intellectual  revival  which  began  in  the  xith  century, 
and  the  gradual  recovery  of  some  of  the  lost  works  of  the  andent 


writers,  we  turn  a  new  page.  Hie  controversy  between  Plato  and 
Aristotle  upon  the  doctrine  of  ideas  fascinated  the  minds  of  the 
middle  ages,  saturated  as  they  were  with  the  logical 
subtleties  of  dialectic.  This  controversy  originated  jJiJlMf 
the  long  debate  on  the  reality  of  universals,  which 
absorbed  the  intellectual  energies  of  many  generations  of  men. 
Did  reality  belong  only-  to  the  idea  or  universal— to  the  class 
rather  than  to  the  individual — ^to  the  common  himianity  of 
mankind,  for  instance,  rather  than  to  each  isolated  being? 
Or  wero  the  individuals  the  reality,  and  the  universab  mere 
names?  In  this  question,  trivial,  almost  meaninglns,  as  it 
seems  at  first  sight,  fegical  analysis  disclosed  to ;  the  medieval 
mind  the  whole  theory  of  the  universe.  Either  answer  contained 
danger  to  theological  orthodoxy  as  then  understood;  hence  the 
fervour  with  which  it  was  debated.  But,  as  communication  with 
the  East  was  reopened  early  in  the  xjth  century,  Latin  transla- 
tions of  Aristotle's  works  gradually  were  recovered;  the  whole 
of  Aristotle's  philosophy  was  reimported  into  the  schools  of 
Europe,  and  reconciled  and  adopted  by  Christian  theology. 
For  three  hundred  years  Aristotle  rdgned  supreme  in  European 
thought,  and  exponents  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  ignoring 
their  master's  teaching  on  the  need  of  experiment,  settled 
questions  of  fact  as  well  as  those  of  opinion  by  an  appeal  to 
his  books.  But  outside  the  academic  schoob  of  the  newly 
founded  universities,  experiment  was  kept  alive  by  the  labours 
of  the  alchemists,  who,  early  in  the  13th  centtuy,  caught  their 
ideas  from  the  Arabs,  and  began  to  search  for  an  dixir  vUae  and 
for  a  means  of  transmuting  baser  metals  into  gold.  But  alchemy 
never  quite  squared  its  actount  with  orthodox  theology,  and  the 
"  sacred  sdence  "  of  the  Alexandrians  became  associated  in  the 
medieval  mind  with  the  "  bkck  art "  of  witchcraft.  Even  a  man 
like  Roger  Bacon,  who,  with  some  astrological  mysticism,  had  a 
more  modem  idea  of  experiment  both  in  chemical  and  physical 
probfems,  did  not  escape  condemnation. 

We  now  reach  the  period  in  the  hbtory  of  the  world  known 
as  the  Renaissance,  when  many  converging  streams  of  thought 
were  given  room  to  join  by  the  increased  material  -^ - 
prosperity  and  improved  political  stability  of  the  nnltttn^ 
15th  and  x6th  centuries.  The  Renaissance  was  not, 
as  it  is  sometimes  represented,  a  sudden  br^  with  medievalism 
and  a  birth  of  the  modem  world.  But  a  nimiber  of  conditions 
favourable  to  rapid  development  happened  to  coindde,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  century,  "men's  outlook  on  themselves  and 
on  nature  became  profoundly  modified.  The  recovery  of  the 
Greek  kmguage,  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  the  decay  of  the 
Western  and  the  passing  of  the  Eastem  empire,  the  temporary 
diminution  in  power  of  the  papacy,  the  invention  of  printing, 
all  tended  to  produce  new  ideas  and  to  prepare  men's  minds 
to  accept  the  more  human  and  naturalistic  view  of  the  universe 
which  had  been  current  among  the  Greeks,  in  place  of  the 
mystical  aspect  which  it  wore  to  the  medieval  schooknen  and 
ecclesiastics.  At  first  the  tendency  was  to  substitute  the 
authority  of  the  andents  for  the  authority  of  the  schoolmen, 
but  gradually  more  independence  of  thought  was  secured; 
men  like  Leonardo  da  Vind  (1452-1519)  began  to  experiment 
and  to  record  their  results;  Nicolaus  Copernicus  (1473-1543) 
revived  the  heliocentric  theory,  and  showed  how  the  accumu- 
bted  mass  of  astronomical  observations  could  be  interpreted 
by  its  means;  and  anatomy  began  again  to  be  studied  in  the 
schools  of  medicine,  gradually  making  its  way  in  face  of  the 
prejudice  against  mutilating  the  human  body. 

The  philosophy  of  the  new  experimental  methods  was  first 
studied  deeply  by  Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626).  Sensible  of  the 
confused  and  disjointed  information  which  then  con- 
stituted the  only  scientific  knowledge.  Bacon  set 
himself  to  describe  a  new  method  by  which  definite 
knowledge  might  be  acquired  with  certainty.  Warned  by 
the  failure  of  the  scholastic  methods.  Bacon  laid  exclusive 
stress  on  experimental  research,  and  it  was  perhaps  natural 
that  he  should  incline  to  the  other  extreme  and  ignore  almost 
entirely  the  use  of  hypothesis  and  the  deductive  method.  To 
arrive  at  the  underlying  causes,  said  Bacon,  we  must  study  the 
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natural  history  of  the  phenomena,  collect  and  tabulate  all 
observations  which  bear  on  them,  notice  which  phenomena  are 
related  in  such  a  way  as  to  vary  together,  and  then,  by  a  merely 
mechanical  process  of  exclusion,  we  discover  the  cause  of  any 
given  phenomenon.  As  a  corrective  of  the  medieval  philosophy 
Bacon's  work  was  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  history  of  thought, 
and,  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  perhaps  but  a  small  drawback 
that  scientific  discovery  is  seldom  or  never  made  by  the  pure 
Baconian  method.  The  multitude  of  phenomena  are  too  great 
for  any  subject  to  be  attacked  with  success  without  the  aid  of 
hypothesis  <framed  by  the  use  of  the  scientific  imagination. 
Facts  are  collected  to  prove  or  disprove  the  consequences  deduced 
from  the  hypothesis,  and  thus  the  nimiber  of  facts  to  be  examined 
becomes  manageable. 

Even  while  Bacon  was  philosophizing,  the  true  method  was 
being  used  by  Galileo  Galilei  (1564-1642)  to  found  the  science 
---^  of  dynamics.  We  have  seen  how  the  Aristotelians 
held  the  beb'ef  that  every  body  sought  its  natural 
place,  the  place  of  heavy  bodies  being  below  and  that  of  light 
ones  above.  Innate  quah'tics  of  heaviness  and  lightness  were 
thus  invoked  to  explain  why  some  things  fell,  and  others,  in 
similar  circumstances,  rose.  Galileo,  rightly  rejecting  the 
whole  airrcnt  point  of  view,  set  himself  to  examine  not  why, 
but  how,  things  felL  This  change  of  attitude  was  in  itself  one 
of  his  great  achievements.  Now  a  falling  body  starts  from  rest 
and  falls  with  a  speed  which  is  increasing  constantly.  Galileo 
sought  to  find  the  law  of  increase.  To  isolate  the  real  law  out 
of  all  possible  laws  he  made  a  guess  at  a  simple  law  which  seemed 
b'kely  to  be  true.  He  assumed  that  the  speed  acquired  is  pro- 
portional to  the  distance  fallen  through.  But,  working  out  the 
consequences  of  this  hypothesis,  he  soon  convinced  himself  that 
it  involved  a  contradiction.  He  abandoned  the  hypothesis  and 
made  another.  He  supposed  that  the  speed  was  proportional 
to  the  time  of  falL  Again  he  deduced  mathematically  the 
consequences  of  this  new  hypothesis,  and,  finding  no  incon- 
sistencies, put  some  of  his  deductions  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
and  verified  their  accuracy.  Thus  GaUleo  proved  mathemati- 
cally that,  if  the  speed  of  fall  is  proportional  to  the  time  from 
the  moment  of  starting,  the  space  traversed  by  a  falling  body 
must  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  time  of  fall.  To 
verify  this  result  experimentally,  Galileo  convinced  himself 
that  a  body  falling  down  an  inclined  plane  acquired  a  speed 
which  is  the  same  as  that  it  would  have  attained  in  falling 
through  the  same  vertical  height.  He  was  able  therefore  to 
use  a  slow  fall  down  a  plane  for  his  experiments  instead  of  the 
unmanageably  rapid  course  of  a  body  falling  freely.  Nor  was 
this  all.  From  this  stage  to  the  investigation  another  con- 
sequence of  his  results  was  found  to  spring.  A  ball  after  running 
down  an  inch'ned  plane  of  a  certain  height  will  run  up  another 
plane  of  the  same  height  irrespective  of  its  inclination — that  is, 
if  friction  be  small.  The  second  plane  may  be  made  very  long, 
but  still,  if  its  final  height  be  the  same,  the  ball  will  reach  its 
end.  Hence  it  is  the  height  that  matters;  none  of  the  speed 
of  the  ball  is  destroyed  unless  it  rises.  If  the  second  plane  be 
made  horizontal,  the  ball  will  thus  run  on  for  ever  unless  stopi)cd 
by  friction  or  some  other  applied  force.  This  fundamental 
result,  put  into  definite  words  by  Newton,  is  known  as  the  first 
law  of  motion,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  science  of 
dynamics.  In  Galileo's  day  it  was  an  entirely  new  conception. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  every  motion  required  some  cause  or 
force  to  maintain  it.  Hence  arose  the  need  of  hypothetical 
vortices  to  maintain  planetary  movements,  and  similar  com- 
plications in  astronomy  and  mechanics.  But  it  now  became 
evident  that  it  was  not  the  continuous  motion  of  the  planets 
which  needed  explanation,  but  the  constant  deflection  of  that 
motion  from  the  straight  path  it  would  hold  if  no  applied  force 
were  in  action.     The  way  was  open  for  Newton. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727)  proved  mathematically  that 
the  observed  motion  of  the  planets  about  the  sun  could  be 
explained,  and  explained  only,  by  the  supposition  that 
the  sun  exerted  a  force  on  each  planet  proportional 
inversely  to  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  planet.    But 
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the  earth,  at  any  rate,  does  attract  bodies  on  or  near  its  surface, 
the  phenomenon  being  the  familiar  but  mysterious  gravity.  Is 
this  force  competent  to  account  for  the  motion  of  the  moon 
round  the  earth?  On  the  assumption  of  the  law  of  inverse 
squares,  Newton  calculated  what  the  known  iorce  of  gravity 
would  become  at  the  distance  of  the  moon.  Owing  to  faulty 
data,  his  first  result  indicated  that  the  force  would  be  too  great, 
and  Newton  put  aside  his  calculations.  Six  years  later  a  new 
determination  of  the  size  of  the  earth  gave  him  a  new  basis  for 
calculation,  and,  in  an  excitement  so  great  that  he  could  hardly 
see  his  figures,  Newton  found  that  the  fall  of  a  stone  to  the 
earth  and  the  sweep  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit  were  due  to  the 
same  cause.  The  mecham'sm  by  means  of  which  the  force  is 
exerted  remained  unrevealed  to  Newton,  and  has  bafl3ed  all 
inquirers  since  his  day,  but  the  discovery  that  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavens  could  be  described  by  one  simple  physical 
law,  represents  the  greatest  achievement  in  the  history  of 
science. 

Newton  brought  the  existing  state  of  the  solar  system  within 
the  cognizance  of  known  dynamical  principles,  and  the  logical 
extension  of  such  principles  to  explain  the  origin  of  .  . 
that  system  was  made  by  the  speculations  of  Pierre  ^^^ 
Simon,  marquis  de  Laplace  (1749-1827),  and  developed  by  those 
who  followed  him.  They  imagined  a  primitive  state  of  nebu- 
losity from  which,  by  the  action  of  known  dynamical  processes, 
the  sun  and  planets  would  be  evolved. 

These  speculations,  isohited  at  first,  coalesced  with  the  more 
detailed  conclusions  of  geology  during  the  xplh  century.  The 
earlier  conceptions  of  the  origin  of  the  rocks  of  the  n^ehtr 
earth  imagined  catastrophes  of  fire  or  water,  processes  **^*^' 
alien  to  those  of  everyday  experience.  But  the  **  uniformi- 
tarian  "  school,  foimded  by  James  Huttbn  (1726-1797)  and 
expounded  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (1797-1875),  produced  evidence 
to  show  that  much,  at  any  rate,  of  the  structure  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe  was  produced  by  the  action  of  causes  and  processes 
still  going  on  under  our  eyes.  The  deposition  of  material  by 
the  action  of  seas  and  rivers  and  other  natural  agencies,  e,g, 
volcanoes,  &c.,  was  seen  to  need  only  time  enough  to  produce 
beds  of  rock  Uke  those  which  make  up  our  mountains.  Com- 
parison of  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  and  animals  found  in 
different  kinds  of  rock  then  enabled  geologists  to  classify  the 
rocks,  and  place  them  in  a  chronological  sequence.  Moreover, 
it  became  evident  that  a  series  of  animal  and  plant  types  was 
associated  with  the  gradual  formation  of  the  rocks,  and  that 
the  age  both  of  the  earth  itself  and  of  the  organic  life  found 
on  it  was  much  greater  than  had  been  suspected.  The  few 
thousand  years  of  received  cosmogonies  stretched  out  into 
untold  millions,  during  which  the  same  familiar  laws  described 
the  phenomena  of  development.  The  remains  and  traces  of 
man,  found,  it  is  true,  only  in  the  later  sedimentary  deposits 
of  the  earth,  still  were  enough  to  prove  his  existence  through 
ages  beside  which  the  dawn  of  history  was  but  as  yesterday. 
As  Newton  had  extended  known  principles  throughout  the 
gigantic  spaces  of  the  heavens,  so  the  later  geologists  pushed 
them  back  over  enormous  epochs  of  time.  The  extent  of  the 
kingdom  of  ordered  knowlcdgie  expanded  both  in  space  and 
time  to  a  degree  truly  marvellous. 

The  discovery  by  Sir  George  G.  Stokes  (1819-1903),  R.  W. 
Bunsen  (181X-1898)  and  G.  R.  Kirchhoff  (1824-1887), 
that  the  spectroscope  gave  a  means  of  investigating  the      '^ 
chemical  composition  of  the  sun  and  the  stars,  brought 
another  set  of  phenomena  under  the  control  of  ter- 
restrial experiment.    Moreover,  the  differences  in  stdlar  q>ectni 
once  more  suggested  the  idea  of  cosmical  development,  familiar 
from  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace. 

Besides  the  direct  extension  of  the  dominion  of  science  pro- 
duced by  geology  and  spectroscopy  the  new  results  empha^zed 
the  idea  of  development,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  biological  work  of  Charles  Darwin  (1809-1882). 
The  origin  of  living  beings  from  a  few  ancestral  types  was  an 
old  conception,  but  Darwin  first  found  an  adequate  inteUigible 
cause  in  the  slow  action  of  sexual  selection,  joined  to  the  pressure 
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o!  die  straggle  for  life,  which  aUowed  only  those  individuals 
most  suited  by  favourable  variation  to  the  environment  to 
survive  and  rear  their  offspring.  Hie  advantage  thus  given 
to  beings  with  useful  variations  may  develop  into  permanent 
modifications  in  the  course  of  ages,  and,  when  the  parent  types 
have  disappeared,  their  common  posterity  may  exhibit  the 
marked  differences  characteristic  of  the  separate  and  distinct 
q;>ec!es  now  existent.  From  the  point  of  view  of  scientific 
thought,  the  significance  of  Darwin's  theory  lies  in  the  new  and 
Vast  extension  it  gives  to  the  field  in  which  causes  intelligible 
to  the  human  mind. can  be  sought  as  explanations  of  phenomena. 
Thus  evolution  is  co-ordinated  in  the  history  of  thought  with 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation,  and  with  the  uniformitarian 
theory  of  geology. 

Both  before  and  after  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  work, 
l^jologists  devoted  their  attention  to  the  study  of  how  the  useful 
variations  arise.  Three  views  have  been  held,  (i) 
Jean  Baptiste,  chevalier  de  Lamarck  (1744-1829), 
regarded  variation  as  due  to  the  accumulated  and  inherited 
effect  of  use.  Thus  the  giraffe  acquires  his  long  neck  by  the 
Stttxessive  efforts  of  counties  generations  to  browse  on  leaves 
just  beyond  their  reach.  (2)  Darwin,  while  accepting  changes 
in  accordance  with  Lamarck's  ideas  as  exceptional  aids  to 
variation,  revolutionized  biology  by  showing  the  primary 
importance  of  the  struggle  for  life,  when  extended  over  long 
periods  of  time,  in  selecting  useful  variations  which  arise  acci- 
dentally or  in  other  ways.  (3)  Darwin  also  recognized  the 
possible  occasional  effect  of  discontinuous  variations  or  "qx>rts," 
when  a  plant  or  an  animal  diverges  from  its  parents  in  a  marked 
manner.  But  of  late  years  the  study  by  Hugo  de  Vries,  William 
Bateson  and  others,  of  discontinuous  variations  which  arise 
q)ontaneously  has  pointol  to  the  conclusion  that  in  nature 
such  sudden  leaps  are  the  normal  cause  of  development.  If 
a  "  sport  "  has  advantages  over  the  parental  type,  it  tends 
to  survive,  while,  if  it  is  not  as  fitted  for  its  life  struggle,  it  is 
destroyed  by  natural  selection  and  never  establishes  itself. 
Such  a  theory  avoids  the  difficulty  of  pure  "  Darwinism,  "  that 
organs  useful,  when  fully  developed,  to  an  animal  or  plant  are 
of  no  advantage  in  incipient  stages.  Statistical  methods,  too, 
suggest  that  a  definite  limit  may  exist  to  the  amount  of  a  given 
variation  which  proceeds  by  small  steps,  each  insignificant 
in  itself. 

Closely  connected  with  such  problems  is  the  question  of 
inheritance.  Lamarck's  theory  required  the  inheritance  of 
characteristics  acquired  during  the  life  of  a  parmt. 
But  difficulties,  such  as  that  of  seeing  how  such  a 
change  could  affect  the  simple  germ  cells,  has  led  some 
more  recent  biologists  to  pass  to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  any  acquired  characteristic  being  transmitted 
to  offspring. 

A  new  Ught  has  been  thrown  on  the  problem  of  inheritance 
by  the  recent  re-disooveiy  of  the  work  of  G.  J.  Mendel,  abbot 
^  _^.  of  Brunn  (1822-1884).  Certain  characters  in  both 
plants  and  animals  have  been  found  to  be  separable, 
and  some  of  these  characters  exist  in  pairs,  so  that  the  presence 
of  one  involves  the  absence  of  the  other.  To  take  a  simple 
example.  Blue  Andalusian  fowls  do  not  breed  "  true.  "  On 
the  average,  half  the  offspring  of  two  blue  parents  are  blue, 
while  the  remaining  half  are  divided  equally  between  black  and 
white  birds.  Both  black  and  white  when  mated  with  a  consort 
of  the  sune  colour  breed  "  true  "  and  yield  only  offspring  similar 
to  the  parents.  A  white  bird  mated  with  a  black,  however, 
produces  invariably  all  blue  chicks.  White  mated  with  blue 
gives  half  blue  and  half  white,  while  black  mated  with  blue 
gives  half  blue  and  half  black.  Such  phenomena  are  explained 
if  we  suppose  that  of  the  germ  cells  of  the  blue  birds  half  bear 
the  blade  character  and  half  the  white.  If,  in  reproduction,  a 
"  Uack  "  ceU  meets  a  "  Uack  "  the  resulUng  chick  is  black; 
if  "  white  "  meets  "  white  "  the  chick  is  white;  whUe  if  "  white  " 
meets  "  black  "  the  chick  possesses  a  mixture  of  the  two  char- 
acters which  in  this  case  yield  blue  colour.  But  the  reproductive 
cdis  of  this  intermediate  form  are  not  intermediate  in  character; 
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they  possess  the  pure  parental  characters  in  equal  numbers. 
Knowing  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  reproduce  any 
of  the  results  at  will,  and  from  the  mixed  blue  type  produce 
a  pure  true  breed  of  either  black  or  white  birds.  £iq)eriments 
of  this  kind  must  lead  to  a  power  of  breeding  new  varieties 
of  plants  and  animals  hitherto  undreamed  of,  and  already  have 
chuiged  altogether  our  views  of  the  problems  of  heredity. 
Instead  of  a  vague  mixture  of  all  our  ancestors,  we  possess 
definite  characteristics  of  some  of  them  only,  though,  like  the 
blue  Andalusian  fowl,  we  may  transmit  to  our  children  ancestral 
characters  we  do.  not  ourselves  exhibit.  The  family  or  race  is 
more  important  in  heredity  than  the  individual  parent.  Thus 
the  aristocratic  theory  of  politics  receives  support  from  the 
experience  of  biology. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growth  6f  geology,  and  the  birth 
of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  a  new  development  took  place  in 
phjrsical  science — the  development  of  the  conception  «. 
of  energy  as  a  quantity  invariable  in  amount  through-  tktoiy  t 
out  a  series  of  physical  changes.  The  genesis  of  the  cmixk* 
idea  in  its  modem  form  may  be  traced  in  the  work 
of  Newton  and  C.  Huygens  (1629-1695),  who  applied  it  to  the 
problems  of  pure  dynamics.  But,  in  the  middle  of  the  Z9th 
century,  by  the  work  of  James  Prescott  Joule  (1818-1889), 
Lord  Kelvin  (1824-1907),  H.  L.  F.von  Helmholtz  (1821-1894), 
J.  Willard  Gibbs  (183^x903),  R.  J.  E.  CUusius  (1822-1888) 
and  others,  it  was  extended  to  physical  processes.  The  amount 
of  heat  produced  by  friction  was  found  to  bear  a  constant 
proportion  to  the  work  expended,  and  this  experimental  result 
led  to  the  conception  of  an  invariable  quantity  of  something, 
to  which  the  name  of  energy  was  given,  manifesting  itself  in 
various  forms  such  as  heat  or  mechanical  work.  Energy  thus 
took  its  place  beside  mass  as  a  real  quantity,  conserved  through- 
out a  series  of  physical  changes.  Of  late  years,  as  we  shall  see 
below,  evidence  has  appeared  to  show  that  mass  is  not  absolutely 
constant,  but  may  depend  on  the  velocity  when  the  velocity 
approaches  that  of  li^t.  Since  the  only  essential  quality  of 
nuitter  is  its  mass,  this  result  seems  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
metaphysical  conception  of  matter  as  a  real,  invariable  quantity. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  conception  of  energy  as  an 
invariable  quantity  will  hold  its  place  or  give  way  to  some 
similar  modification  as  science  develops.  But,  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  we  may  accept  the  principle  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  as  one  of  the  most  firmly  established  of 
physical  laws. 

The  amoimt  of  energy  in  an  isolated  system  remains  invariable, 
but,  if  changes  are  going  on  in  the  system,  the  energy  tends 
continually  to  become  less  and  less  available  for  the  performance 
of  useful  work.  All  heat  engines  require  a  difference  of  tempera- 
ture— a  boiler  and  refrigerator,  or  their  equivalents.  We  cannot 
continue  to  transform  heat  into  mechanioil  work  if  aU  available 
objects  are  at  a  uniform  temperature.  But,  if  temperature 
differences  exist,  they  tend  to  equalize  themselves  by  irreversible 
processes  of  thermal  conduction,  and  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  get  useful  work  out  of  the  supplies  of  heat.  In  an 
isolated  S3rstem,  then,  equilibrium  will  be  reached  when  this 
process  of  "  dissipation  of  energy  "  is  complete,  and,  from  this 
single  principle,  the  whole  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  physical 
and  chemical  systems  was  worked  out  by  Willard  Gibbs.  Such 
a  method  avoids  altogether  the  use  of  atomic  and  molecular 
conceptions.  In  fact,  some  supporters  of  the  theory  of  "  ener- 
getics "  expressly  disclaim  the  conceptions  of  natural  atoms 
and  molecules  as  unnecessary  and  misleading,  and  prefer  to 
found  all  science  on  the  idea  of  energy.  Matter,  they  argue,  is 
known  to  us  only  as  a  vehicle  for  energy,  and  may  itself  be  but 
a  manifestation  of  that  energy. 

But  the  other  great  line  of  advance  in  recent  physics,  although 

it  may  lead  us  in  the  end  to  somewhat  similar  conclusions,  has 

been  traced  by  a  method  which  used  atomic  and    n» 

molecular  conceptions  in  an  extreme  form.     The    tttanrvi 

passage  of  electricity  through  liquids  had  been  ex-    ^^*'*'* 

plained  by  Michael  Faraday  (1791-1867)  and  others    *■*■ 

as  a  transference  of  a  succession  of  electric  charges  carried  by 
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moving  particles  of  matter  or  ions.  At  the  end  of  the  xgth 
century  these  ideas  were  extended,  chiefly  by  the  labours  of  J.  J. 
Thomson,  to  elucidate  also  the  conduction  of  electricity  through 
gases.  In  1897  Thomson  discovered  that,  in  certain  cases,  the 
moving  particles  which  carried  the  electric  current  were  of  much 
smaller  mass  than  the  smallest  chemical  atom,  that  of  hydrogen, 
and  that  these  minute  particles,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
corpuscles,  were  identical  from  whatever  substance  they  were 
obtained.  They  enter  into  the  structure  of  all  matter,  and  form 
a  common  constituent  of  all  chemical  atoms.  The  only  known 
properties  of  these  corpuscles  are  their  mass  and  their  electric 
charge.  Now,  a  charged  body  when  set  in  motion  spreads 
electromagnetic  energy  into  the  surrounding  medium.  Thus, 
more  force  is  needed  to  produce  a  given  acceleration  than  if  the 
body  were  uncharged.  The  body  acts  as  thou^  its  mass  were 
greater  than  when  it  is  uncharged.  Now  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  whole  apparent  maa  of  the  minute  corpuscles  to  which 
we  have  referred  is  an  effect  of  their  electric  charge.  The  idea  of 
a  material  particle  thus  disappears  with  that  of  material  mass, 
and  the  corpuscle  becomes  an  isolated  unit  of  electricity — 
an  electron.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  making  the  speculation 
that  the  whole  of  an  atom  is  made  up  of  dectrons,  and  that 
mass  is  to  be  explained  in  terms  of  electricity,  though  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of 
this  hypothesis. 

Another  train  of  reasoning,  starting  from  a  different  point, 
reinforces  this  result.  The  phenomena  of  the  interference  of 
beams  of  light  in  certain  circumstances,  to  produce  darkness  or 
colour,  indicate  that  light  is  some  form  of  wave  motion,  and,  to 
carry  these  waves,  a  hypothetical  luminiferous  aether  was 
invented.  The  theoretical  work  of  J.  Clerk  Maxwell  (183 1-1879) 
and  the  experiments  of  H.  R.  Hertz  (1857-1894)  showed  that  the 
properties  and  velocity  of  propagation  of  lij^  and  of  electro- 
magnetic waves  were  identical  and  that  their  other  properties 
differed  only  in  degree.  Thus  light  became  an  electromagnetic 
phenomenon.  But  light  is  started  by  some  form  of  atomic  vibra- 
tion, and  to  start  an  electromagnetic  wave  requires  a  moving 
electric  chajge.  Thus  electric  charges  must  exist  within  the 
atom,  and  we  are  led  again  to  the  theory  of  electrons  by  the  road 
opened  up  by  H.  A.  Lorentz  and  Joseph  Larmor.  Such  a  theory 
suggests  the  occasional  instability  of  the  atom,  and  the  phenomena 
of  radioactivity,  shown  in  a  remarkable  form  by  the  substance 
radium,  discovered  by  M.  and  Mme.  Curie,  have  been  explained 
satisfactorily  by  the  theory  of  £.  Rutherford  and  F.  Soddy, 
who  regard  the  energy  liberated  as  due  to  the  disintegration 
of  the  atom.  The  evolutionary  view  of  nature,  established  in  the 
biological  and  sociological  sciences,  is  thus  extended  to  physical 
science,  not  only  in  the  development  of  planets  and  suns,  but 
even  in  the  chemical  atoms,  hitherto  believed  indestructible 
and  eternal. 

As  we  have  seen,  Francis  Bacon  described  a  new  method  of 
discovery  in  which  exclusive  attention  was  paid  to  the  collection 
and  tabulation  of  facts,  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of 
netbodi  relations  between  them,  and  the  consequent  reference 
vftrfran,  of "  effects  "  to  their  proper  "  causes."  Impressed  by 
the  barrenness  of  the  a  priori  methodsof  the  Schoolmen, 
Bacon  in  his  philosophy  went  to  the  other  extreme.  The  use 
of  the  Baconian  method  in  its  purity  would  be  too  laborious  for 
success.  Some  guide  is  necessary  in  the  collection  of  facts  at  an 
early  stage  of  our  investigations.  Here  the  scientific  imagination 
is  brought  into  play,  and  some  hypothesis  is  framed  to  explain 
the  phenomena  under  investigation.  The  hypothesis  may  be 
suggested  by  the  theories  which  are  accepted  at  the  time  in 
cognate  branches  of  knowledge,  or  it  may  be  suggested  by  the 
few  isolated  facts  already  known  or  just  d^covered  in  the  pheno- 
mena to  be  considered.  From  this  new  hypothesis,  consequences 
are  deduced  by  processes  of  logical  reasoning — consequences 
which  may  be  put  to  the  test  by  comparison  with  the  results 
of  observation  or  experiment.  If  agreement  is  found,  the  hypo- 
thesis is,  so  far,  confirmed,  and  gains  in  authority  with  every 
fresh  concordance  discovered.  If  the  deductions  from  the  hypo- 
thesis do  not  agree  with  the  accepted  interpretation  of  facts,  the 
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hypothesis  may  need  modification,  it  may  have  to  be  abandoned 
altogether,  or  the  want  of  concordance  may  point  to  some  error 
or  inconsistency  in  the  fundamental  concepts  on  which  the 
hypothesis  is  based — the  whole  framework  of  that  branch  of 
science  may  need  revision,  as  the  idea  of  heat  as  a  caloric  sub- 
stance had  to  be  abandoned  under  the  pressure  of  the  experiments 
of  Joule  on  the  equivalence  between  work  done  and  heat 
developed.  But  the  ultimate  test  of  the  validity  of  our  know* 
ledge  can  only  be  the  consistency  with  each  other  of  the  parts 
of  the  whole  scheme.  If  the  received  inteipretation  of  one  set 
of  phenomena  is  not  consistent  with  that  of  another,  one  or 
other  or  both  of  the  interpretations  must  be  wrong  if  we  make 
the  assumption  necessary  for  all  knowledge,  namely,  that  the 
universe  is  intelligible  to  a  mind  capable  of  dealing  with  its 
complexity. 

In  early  times,  when  the  knowledge  of  nature  was  small,  little 
attempt  was  made  to  divide  science  into  parts,  and  men  of  science 
did  not  specialize.  Aristotle  was  a  master  of  all  science 
known  in  his  day,  and  wrote  indifferently  treatises 
on  physics  or  animals.  As  increasing  knowledge  made  ''•■a^cAr 
.it  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  grasp  all  scientific  ■■''■■•^ 
subjects,  lines  of  division  were  drawn  for  convenience  of  study 
and  of  teaching.  Besides  the  broad  distinction  into  physical 
and  biological  science,  minute  subdivisions  arose,  and,  at  a 
certain  stage  of  development,  much  attention  was  given  to 
methods  of  classification,  and  much  emphasis  laid  on  the  results, 
which  were  thought  to  have  a  significance  beyond  that  of  the 
mere  convenience  of  mankind. 

But  we  have  reached  the  stage  when  the  different  streams 
of  knowledge,  followed  by  the  different  sciences,  are  coalescing, 
and  the  artificial  barriers  raised  by  calling  those  sciences  by 
different  names  are  breaking  down.  Geology  uses  the  methods 
and  data  of  physics,  chemistry  and  biology;  no  one  can  say 
whether  the  science  of  radioactivity  is  to  be  classed  as  chemistry 
or  physics,  or  whether  sociology  is  properly  grouped  with  biology 
or  economics.  Indeed,  it  is  often  just  where  this  coalescence 
of  two  subjects  occurs,  when  some  connecting  channel  between 
them  is  opened  suddenly,  that  the  most  striking  advances  in 
knowledge  take  place,  llie  accumulated  experience  of  one  de- 
partment oi  sdence,  and  the  special  methods  which  have  been 
developed  to  deal  with  its  problems,  become  suddenly  available 
in  the  domain  of  another  department,  and  many  questions 
insoluble  before  may  find  answers  in  the  new  light  cast  upon 
them.  Such  considerations  show  us  that  science  is  in  reality  one, 
though  we  may  agree  to  look  on  it  now  from  one  ade  and  now 
from  another  as  we  approach  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
physics,  physiology  or  psychology. 

Having  traced  the  development  of  the  most  important  <^  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  science,  and  followed  the  subdivision 
of  natural  knowledge  into  the  various  sections  which 
for  convenience  mankind  has  made,  let  us  now  examine 
the  meaning  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  and  its  **^  ^ 
relation  to  other  branches  of  learning.  «»«ob. 

By  the  slow  and  laborious  methods  of  observation,  hypothesis, 
deduction,  and  experimental  verification,  a  scheme  has  been 
constructed  which  for  the  most  part  is  consistent  with  itself, 
and  bears  the  test  of  the  comparison  of  one  part  with  another. 
As  a  chart  is  drawn  by  the  explorer  of  unknown  seas  to  represent 
his  discoveries  in  a  conventional  manner,  so  the  scientific  in- 
vestigator constructs  a  mental  model  of  the  phenomena  he 
observes,  and  tests  its  consistency  with  itself  and  its  concordance 
with  the  results  of  further  experiment.  The  chart  does  not  give 
a  lifelike  picture  of  the  coast  as  does  a  painting,  but  it  represents 
one  aspect  of  it  conventionally  in  a  manner  best  adapted  for  the 
immediate  purpose.  So  the  conceptions  of  one  branch  of  science — 
mechanics  let  us  say — represent  the  phenomena  of  nature  in  the 
conventional  aspect  best  suited  for  one  particular  line  of  inquiry. 
It  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  "  nature  "  in  reality  resembles 
the  particular  mental  chart  which  mechanical  science  enables  us 
to  construct.  It  does  not  even  follow  that  there  is  any  "  reality  " 
underljnng  phenomena  and  corresponding  with  any  of  our  con« 
ceptions.     The  whole  problem  which  mankind  has  to  face 
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undoabtedly  includes  an  inquiry  into  the  ultimate  nature  of 
reality.    But  tbat  inquiry  lies  in  the  province  of  metaphysics, 
and  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  science. 
Metaphysics  uses  the  results  of  natural  science,  as  of  all  other 
branches  of  learning,  as  evidence  bearing  on  her  own  deeper  and 
more  difficult  questions.    But  it  does  not  follow  that  natural 
science  must  solve  metaphysical  problems  before  being  of  use  to 
man  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge.    We  need  not 
ask  whether  the  reality  is  represented  accurately  by  our  conven- 
tional model,  whether  indeed  there  be  any  reality  at  all,  before 
using  that  inodel  to  introduce  order  into  what  would  otherwise 
be  mental  confusion,  and  to  enable  us  to  make  systematic  and 
progressive  use  of  natural  resources.  It  is  true  that  the  possibility 
of  constructing  consistent  schemes  of  scientific  concepts  is  an 
ai^guonent  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  defim'te  reality  underly- 
ing phenomena  resembling  in  some  respects  the  pictures  of  it  we 
draw.   But  metaphysicians  are  not  agreed  that  it  is  a  conclusive 
argum^t.    The  difficulty  of  making  a  scientific  picture  of  the 
ultimate  nature  of  reality  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example. 
Our  first  conception  of  a  wooden  stick  involves  the  ideas  of  a 
certain  long-shaped  form,  of  smoothness,  of  hardness,  of  weight, 
of  a  certain  brown  colour,  perhaps  of  some  amount  ojf  elasticity. 
A  microscope  reveals  a  structure  much  more  detailed  than  wc 
imagined,  and  our  mental  model  of  the  stick  ceases  to  be  smooth. 
It  becomes  co-ordinated  with  those  of  a  number  of  other  bodies 
which  we  know  to  be  parts  oi  trees,  and  study,  as  regards  growth 
and  structure,  by  the  help  of  botany.    From  the  results  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  physics  teadies  us  that  the  properties  of  the 
stick  can  only  be  represented  satisfactorily  by  imagining  that 
the  substance  of  it  is  not  infinitely  divisible,  that  it  consists  of 
discontinuous  particles  or  molecules.    Again,  chemistry  assures 
us  that  the. molecules  of  the  stick  are  made  up  of  stiU  smaller 
parts  or  atoms,  which  separate  from  each  other  when,  for  instance, 
the  stick  is  burned,  and  afterwards  can  arrange  themselves 
into  new  molecules.    When  we  pursue  our  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  these  atoms,  we  find  that  they  can  be  resolved,  partly 
at  any  rate,  into  much  smaller  particles  or  corpuscles  in  con- 
tinual motion  within  the  atom.    These  corpusdes  themselves 
have  been  identified  with  isolated  units  of  negative  electricity 
or  electrons,  the  vibrations  of  which  within  the  atom  sort  out  the 
electromagnetic  radiation  which  falls  on  them  and  aUow  to  reach 
our  eyes  those  waves  only  which  give  us  the  sensation  of  brown 
colour.    At  present  pioneen  are  attempting  to  explain  electrons 
in  terms  of  centres  of  clastic  strain  in  a  hypo^etical  aether. 
But  we  have  travelled  far  from  our  original  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  stick,  and,  should  the  problem  last  stated  be  solved, 
we  should  only  find  ourselves  faced  by  the  next  one,  the  nature 
of  the  aether.'  But  what  constitutes  reality?    Where,  in  the 
endless  chain  of  explanations  discovered  or  to  be  discovered,  can 
we  stop  and  say: "  Here  is  the  true  picture  of  what  the  stick  is"? 
But  this  impossibility  does  not  prevent  us  from  getting  the  full 
use  of  each  conception  in  turn  when  Used  for  its  particular 
purpose.    To  the  schoolboy,  the  effective  and  deterrent  con- 
ception of  the  stick  is  that  of  a  hard,  elastic,  long-shaped  solid. 
The  botanist  regards  it  as  built  up  by  the  action  of  vegetable 
cells,  which  he  refers  to  a  particular  kind  of  tree.   To  the  diemist 
the  stick  is  made  up  of  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
each  with  definite  properties  and  arranged  in  certain  combina- 
tions.   The  physicist  sees  these  atoms  composed  of  whirliiig 
electrons,  eadi  an  ultimate  electric  unit  not  capable  of  further 
explanation,  or  possibly  a  centre  of  strain  in  an  all-pervading 
aether  of  unknown  nature.    Each  idea  is  useful  in  turn,  and  each 
corresponds  truly  with  certain   properties  of  the  stick,  corre- 
sponds with  the  stick  itself  in  certain  of  its  aspects. 

Such  considerations  show  us  the  meaning  of  the  subdivisions 
into  which  science  has  been  arranged  for  convenience  of  study  and 
research.  They  represent  different  aspects  of  nature,  different 
sections,  as  it  were,  cut  through  the  solid  model  which  stands  for 
the  sum  of  all  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the  universe. 

A  nerve-impulse  may  be  regarded  from  a  psychological  aspect 
when  we  deal  with  the  thought  which  accompanied  it;  from  a 
physiolo^cal  aspect  when  we  "examine  its  relation  to  other 


changes  in  the  body.  But  modem  methods  have  co-ordinated  it 
also  with  definite  chemical  and  electrical  changes,  and  are  said 
sometimes  to  have  "  e]q>lained  "  the  nerve-impulse  in  physical 
terms. 

But,  as  always,  an  "explanation"  proves  to  be  simply  a 
restatement  of  a  phenomenon  in  terms  of  other  phenomena  which 
previously  are  familiar  to  the  mind,  and  therefore  appear  to  be 
better  understood.  Nevertheless,  from  our  present  point  of  view, 
no  one  of  these  possible  aspects  of  the  phenomenon — of  the  nerve- 
impulse — ^is  essentially  more  fundamental  than  any  other. 
To  the  psydiologist  the  nerve-impulse  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
thought,  to  the  physicist  by  physical  changes.  The  fact  that  a 
thought  is  accompanied  by  movement  of  matter  or  electricity 
does  not  make  the  thought  less  a  fundamental  conception. 

But  perhaps  the  best  illustration  is  to  be  sought  in  the  relation 
between  the  physical  concepts  of  matter  and  electricity.  As 
we  have  seen,  J.  J.  Thomson  discovered  corpuscles  which  were 
o>mmon  constituents  of  all  matter,  with  masses  smaller  than 
those  of  any  known  atoms.  One  of  these  corpusdes  represents 
a  unit  of  negative  electridty.  An  atom  with  a  corpusde  in 
excess  is  an  atom  negatively  electrified,  an  atom  with  one 
corpuscle  less  than  the  normal  number  is  an  atom  positively 
electrified.  In  this  sdieme  dectridty  is  described  in  terms  of 
matter.  But  these  corpusdes  have  been  identified  with  the 
hypothetical  electrons  of  Lorentz  and  Laimor,  who  consider 
matter  to  be  composed  of  such  isolated  units  of  electridty. 
Such  electrons,  it  has  been  shown,  would  possess  mass  by  virtue 
of  their  electromagnetic  properties.  In  this  theory  the  idea  of 
mechanical  mass  b  dimlnated  altogether,  and  mass,  and  therefore 
matter,  explained  in  terms  of  electridty.  The  view  has  been  held 
by  some  that  a  mechanical  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  is 
fundamental,  and  that  a  phenomenon  so  explained  in  terms  of 
mechanical  conceptions  is  fully  understood.  This  idea  may  be 
traced  to  the  familiarity  with  mechanical  conceptions  of  our 
everyday  experience.  "Hie  mind  obtains  its  concept  of  matter 
from  the  resistance  which  that  matter  manifests  to  forces 
tending  to  set  it  in  motion  when  at  rest,  or  to  change  its  state 
of  motion  when  travelling.  This  fundamental  property  of  inertia 
is  the  measure  of  mass,  and  we  reach  the  concept  of  mass  by  our 
muscular  sense  of  the  force  needed  to  set  mass  in  motion.  Force 
seems  to  be  a  direct  sense  perception,  though  mathematically 
it  is  better  to  define  force  in  terms  of  acceleration  and  mass — since 
mass  is  found  normally  to  keep  constant  throughout  a  series  of 
physical  changes.  The  familiarity  we  feel,  then,  with  the  con- 
ception of  matter  is  based  on  our  familiarity  with  the  conception 
of  force.  Our  minds  form  this  conception  from  their  experience 
of  a  direct  sense  perception  of  muscular  effort.  This  seems  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  whole  feeling  that  mechanical  conceptions  are 
more  fundamental  than  any  others,  and  that,  for  instance,  it  is 
more  intelligible  to  explain  electricity  in  terms  of  mechanics  than 
vice  versa.  But  the  fact  that  we  have  a  spedal  muscular  sense 
is  aif  acddent  of  our  bodies.  It  is  possible  that  the  dectric  fish, 
or  torpedo,  has  a  spedal  electric  sense,  and  that  to  such  a  fish- 
philosc^her  the  perception  of  dectromotive  force  is  more  real 
than  that  of  medianical  force.  Such  a  being  might  well  argue 
that  it  is  intelligible  and  satisfactory  to  explain  the  mysterious 
concept  of  mass,  which  he  only  reaches  through  the  other  equally 
mysterious  concept  of  mechanical  force,  in  terms  of  the  familiar 
concept  of  electridty,  weU  known  to  every  torpedo  from  his  direct 
sense  perception  of  electromotive  force.  This  instance  may 
serve  to  show  that  it  is  quite  as  correct  philosophically  to  explain 
matter  in  terms  of  electridty,  as  to  explain  electricity  in  terms 
of  mass.  The  object  of  sdence  is  to  find  connexions  between 
phenomena  and  thus  to  correlate  them.  At  present  a  greater 
simplification  may  be  reached  by  reducing  all  possible  phenomena 
to  mechanical  conceptions  than  in  any  other  way,  but  that  only 
shows  that  the  mechanical  aspect  of  nature  gives  us  a  fuller  view 
than  any  other  at  present  known,  not  that  mechanics  is  philo- 
sophically the  most  fundamental  sdence. 
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_     _..      ..   ___   ..  Mircus  Aureliui  in  AJi.  iSot  uid 

whoK  Acta  UE  at  once  lie  earliat  documenu  of  Lhl  Church  oE 
Africji  and  Ihe  njllal  ^>cdinen  of  Chrisliui  Lfttui.  The  martyn 
Ukc  their  uuDe  from  Scilla  (or  Sdllium),  1  lows  in  NumidU. 
Thrii  trinl  •od  eieciilioo  took  place  in  Carthage  under  the 
Pro-coDiu]  Vigelliut  Satumiaui,  vhon  Tenullian  dedaiet  to 
bave  been  the  firat  persecutor  of  the  Chiiiliaiu  in  Africa.  The 
dale  of  Iheii  martynloni  ii  [be  17th  of  July  A^.  i3o.  Il  il  thui 
the  concluding  icene  of  the  persecution  under  Mamu  Aureliua, 
which  i*  beat  known  from  the  luSeringa  of  the  churcfaa  ol  Vienne 
and  Lyoni  in  South  GauL  Marcus  Auieliui  died  on  the  17th 
of  March  of  the  year  in  question,  and  peraetulion  ceued  almost 
immcdiatdy  upon  the  acceiaion  ol  Conunodus.  A  group  of 
BuEercn  called  the  Madaurian  matlyn  seems  to  belong  to  the 
same  period:  for  in  the  correspondence  of  St  Augustine,  Nam- 
phamo,  one  of  their  number,  la  spoken  of  at  "  aichimanyi," 
which  appeara  to  mean  prolomarlyr  of  Africa.  We  have  in  this 
manyidom  an  excellent  example  of  "  Acta  of  Martyrs  "  properly 
so  called.  The  document  is  in  brief  legal  form,  begbning  with 
the  date  and  the  names  of  the  accused,  and  giving  the  actual 
dialogue  between  them  and  their  judge.  It  doMi  wilb  the 
sentence,  based  on  "  obstinate  "  persistency  In  tn  illicit  cult,  and 
with  the  proclamation  by  the  herald  of  the  names  of  the  oBenden 
and  Ihc  penally.  All  Ibis  may  quite  well  be  a  transcript  of  the 
Acta,  or  oflidal  report  of  the  proceedings.  A  Cbiistian  appends 
the  words:  "  And  10  they  all  together  were  crowned  with 
nunyidom;  and  they  leign  with  the  Father  awl  the  Sim  ud 
the  Holy  Ghost,  for  ever  and  evoi.    Amen." 

The  SdUltan  luScren  were  twelve  in  all— aevtn  men  and  five 
women.  Two  of  these  bear  Punic  names  CNartialuf,  Cintinus), 
but  the  rest  Latin  names.  Sii  had  idready  been  tried:  of  the 
remainder,  to  whom  these  Ada  primarily  rdkle,  Spenlua  is  the 
principal  spokesman.  He  claims  for  himself  and  hii  companions 
that  they  have  lived  a  quiet  and  morallife,  paying  their  dues  and 
doing  no  wrong  to  their  neighbouis.  But  when  called  upon  to 
■wear  by  the  genius  of  the  emperor,  he  leplies:  "  I  recognize  not 
the  empire  of  this  world;  but  rather  do  1  serve  that  God  whom 
no  man  hath  seen,  noi  with  these  eyo  can  see."  Here  he  uses 
the  language  of  i  Tim.  vi.  16;  and  it  Is  Interesting  also  to  note 
that  in  reply  to  the  question,  "  What  are  the  thinp  in  your 
satcbd  P  "  he  says,  "  Books  and  letters  of  Paul,  a  just  man." 
The  martyii  are  offered  a  delay  of  thirty  days  to  reconsider  their 
decision,  but  Ibis  they  all  alike  refuse.  These  Acts  have  been 
long  known  in  an  expanded  form,  or  rather  m  *  variety  of  bter 
recensions.  The  fame  of  the  martyrs  led  to  tbe  building  of  a 
baulics  in  their  honour  at  Carthage;  and  their  annual  com- 
memoration itquiied  Ihal  the  brevity  and  obscurity  of  their 
Acts  should  be  supplemented  and  explained,  to  make  them 
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cDnneded  with  these  martyrs  are  treated 
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Smj.T  tSUS,  >  group  of  small  islands,  belonging  to  Cornwall, 
England.  15  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Land's  End.  (For  map,  see  Encund, 
Section  VI.)  They  form  an  outlying  portion  oltbegranile  Ugh. 
lands  of  Comwall:  and  contain  a  few  metallileious  veins  or 
lodes,  which  could  never  have  yielded  much  ore.  An  old  theory 
that  the  SciUy  Isles  could  be  identified  with  the  "  Casaiterides  " 
«r "  Tm  Island*  "  of  Hctoduius  is  «baadoocd,  and  the  origin  ol 
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n  authoritatively  settled.  Tie  islands 
with  sheer  cliSs  and  many  large  caves 
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m  rough  weather,  and  many  disuters  have  occurred.  In  1707 
Sir  Cloudoley  Shovel  perished  in  Ihe  shipwreck  ol  bis  flagship  and 
two  other  men-of-war,  while  two  Greships  ol  his  squadion  were 
driven  aground,  and  the  remainder  only  narrowly  escaped.  The 
graveyard  of  an  old  Puritan  church  on  S(  Mary's  contiins  the 
bodiaof  jri  persons,  drowned  in  the  wreck  of  the  "  Schiller '■ 
in  1875;  and  a  local  proverb  tdls  that  for  every  man  who  dia 
a  naluial  death  on  the  islaoda  the  sea  takes  nine.  Much,  how- 
ever, has  been  done  to  minimise  the  dinger,  e^>ediUy  by 
Lghting  tbe  coast.  On  St  Agnes  there  is  a  lighthouse,  and  on 
an  outlying  lock  to  tbe  south-west  is  the  hinely  Bishop  Light, 
constructed  •nth  Infinite  difficulty  in  iBjS,  and  rebuilt  thirty 
years  later. 

The  islands  are  composed  wboDy  of  granite — outlien  of  the 
granite  highlands  of  Cornwall.  Most  of  the  granite  is  coarse 
and  porphyritic,  but  towards  the  centre  of  the  oii^nal  igneuus 
mass  it  is  finer  and  non-porphyrilic.  The  finer  granite  occurs 
on  the  north-west  side  of  St  Mary'a,  the  southern  part  of  Trcsm, 
Bryher  and  Samson  and  the  norlh-weit  side  ol  Annet.  Elvans 
of  quarti-potpbyry  are  found  in  the  granite.  On  tbe  norIh.*iU 
end  of  White  Island  a  fragment  of  the  altered  killas,  which 
once  covered  the  whole  area,  is  still  visible.  A  gravel  deposit 
with  chalk  flints  and  Greensand  cherts  which  caps  some  of  ibe 
higher  ground  on  St  Mary's  may  possibly  be  of  Eocene  age. 
f^scd  beach,  blown  sand,  f lagmental  granitic  waste  or  *'  head" 
and  an  iron-ctmoilcd  glacial  deposit  are  found  resting  upon 

The  climate  of  the  Idands  is  unusually  mild,  100*  being 

in  winter  to  s8°  in  summer.  Asa  result,  vegeUtioo  Isluiuriant; 
fuchsias, geraniums  and  myrtles  attain  an  immense  siae,  and  aloes, 
cactus  and  prickly  pear  flourish  in  tbe  open.  All  these,  together 
with  palms,  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  tbe  governor  on 
Tresco  Island,  which  are  quite  subtropical  in  character,  and, 
therefore,  unique  In  the  British  Isles.  Great  docka  of  sea-birds 
haunt  the  remoter  parta,  and  on  some  of  the  islands  there  are 

the  rarer  land-hirda  occautmally  visit  the  islands,  such  as  the 
golden  oriole  which  has  been  known  to  breed  here. 

The  islands  sre  saved  by  steamers  from  Fenzance,  and 
telephone  and  telegraph  communication  is  established  with 
the  mainland.  The  raising  of  early  asparagus  and  other  spring 
vegetables,  and  of  flowers,  boa  taken  (he  place  of  potato  culture 
as  the  principal  industry.  In  spring  the  fields  of'narcissus  and 
other  Sowers  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  islands.  Tliere 
is  also  a  small  coasting  trade;  and  fishing  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  its  moat  important  brjtnch  being  the  taking  of  lobslets 
for  the  London  market. 

The  islands  wtuch  may  be  distinguished  from  mere  rocks 
number  about  ,(0,  and  the  group  has  a  total  area  of  4041  acres; 
but  only  five  islands  are  inhabited — St  Mary's,  Tresco,  St 
Martin's,  St  Agnes  and  Bryher.  The  total  population  in  1901 
was  30IJ3.  Hugh  Town  in  St  Mary's  is  the  capital,  occupying  a 
sandy  peninsula  crowned  by  the  height  known  as  the  Garrison, 
with  Star  Castle,  dating  from  the  days  of  Ebiabeth.  The  town 
possesses  a  harbour,  which  is  used  by  the  Peniance  steamers, 
and  1  roadstead  where  Uige  vessels  can  lie  at  anchor.  The 
government  ol  the  islands  b  vested  in  a  county  coiucil  created 
in  iSoo.  consistina  of  a  chairman,  vice-chairman,  4  aldermen, 
parliamentary  purposes  the  isles  are 


On  Tresco  there  ar 


of  ConiwalL 


of  two  lortifiia- 
KingChailei's  Tower; 
and  here  also  is  a  church  built  in  tSJi  and  dedicated  to  Si 
Nicholas.  Numerous  rude  pillars  and  circles  of  stones,  resemb- 
ling those  of  Cornwall,  are  10  be  nolicfd;  and  barrows  are 
common,  tbe  most  remarkable  of  these  prehistoric  remains  bohg 
«  bafrow  on  the  Isle  «f  Samson,  j8  fl.in  girth, agd  coDlsininf 
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amongst  other  relics,  the  only  perfect  "  kistvaen/'  or  sepulchral 
chamber  of  stone,  which  has  been  disinterred  from  any  Cornish 
tomb. 

Although  the  SciUy  Isles  have  been  rejsardid  as  the  remains 
of  Lyonesse,  as  identical  with  the  Cassiterides,and  as  the  object 
of  an  expedition  and  of  conquest  on  the  part  of  Athelstan  in 
pursuance  of  a  vow  made  at  the  shrine  of  St  Burian,it  is  not 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  that  we  have  indisputable  evidence 
concerning  them.  The  king  gave  all  the  churches  of  Sdlly  and 
the  land,  as  the  hermits  held  it  in  the  days  of  the  Confessor, 
to  the  abbot  and  church  of  Tavistock.  .  A  confirmation  of  this 
grant  and  a  further  grant  to  the  monks  of  all  wrecks  except 
whole  ships  and  whales  was  made  by  Reginald,  earl  of  Cornwall. 
In  X180  the  bishop  of  Exeter  confirmed  a  grant  by  Richard  de 
Wicha  of  tithes,  hitherto  withheld,  and  of  rabbits.  Secular 
priests  were  temporally  substituted  for  regulars  by  the  abbot  of 
Tavistock  in  1345.  Sharing  the  dignity  of  lords  of  Sdlly  with 
the  abbot,  holding  apparently  the  better  half  of  St  Maxy's 
Island,  which  was  already  fur^shed  with  a  castle  and  a  prison, 
and  like  the  abbot  practically  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
hundred  courts,  the  family  of  Blanchminster  (de  Albo  Monas- 
tcrio),  at  the  banning  of  the  X4th  century,  heldof  the  earldom 
of  Cornwall  lands  in  SciUy  at  a  yearly  service  of  6s.  8d.  or  600 
pufi&na.  The  Year  Books  tell  us  that  in  cases  of  felony  the 
punishment  under  this  family  was  for  the  convicted  person 
to  be  taken  to  a  certain  rock  in  the  sea  with  two  barley  loaves 
and  one  pitcher  of  water  and  to  be  left  on  the  rock  until  drowned 
by  the  tide.  The  Blanchmtnsters  resfsted  and  imprisoned  the 
coroner  of  Cornwall  and  in  1319  were  granted  a  coroner  of  their 
own.  In  1345  they  are  found  petitioning  the  king  for  a  remedy 
owing  to  an  invasion  by  600  of  the  king's  Welsh  troops,  who, 
being  becalmed  at  Scilly,  had  carried  away  everything,  and  so 
impoverished  the  tenants  that  they  were  unable  to  pay  their 
yearly  rent  of  £40.  In  1547  Silvester  Danvers,  as  representing 
the  Blanchminsters,  being  one  of  the  coheirs,  sold  his  moiety 
of  Scilly  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  by  whose  attainder,  in  1549 
this  and  probably  the  other  moiety  fell  to  the  crown.  The 
suppression  of  the  religioxis  houses  had.  already  placed  the 
church's  land  and  revenues  at  the  king's  disposaL  During 
the  Civil  Wars,  Hugh  Town  stood  for  the  king,  and  in  1645 
afforded  a  temporary  shelter  to  Prince  Charles,  until  his  escape 
to  Jersey.  In  1649  the  islands  were  occupied  by  a  royalist,  Sir 
Ridiard  Grenville,  and  formed  the  base  from  which  he  swept 
the  surrounding  seas  for  two  years,  before  a  fleet  under  Admiral 
Blake  and  Sir  John  Ayscue  forced  him  to  surrender.  In  ancient 
times  a  haunt  of  pirates,  the  islands  were  afterwards  notorious 
for  smuggling.  In  1687  the  whole  of  Sdlly  was  granted  to 
Sidney  Godolphin  for  eighty-nine  years  from  the  expiration  of 
the  lease  for  fijtty  years  granted  to  Francis  Godolphin  in  X636  by 
Charles  I.  In  1831  Augustus  Smith  succeeded  the  Godolphins 
as  lessee  or  lord-proprietor,  and  under  his  and  his  ncphew'i 
wise  autocracy  the  islands  prospered. 

SCIMITAR,  the  term  generally  used  of  all  oriental  single- 
edged  curved  or  crescent-shaped  swords  (see  Swoso).  The 
word  has  appeared  in  a  variety  of  forms  in  English,  due  to 
Fr.  cimdare.  It.  scimitarra  or  Span.  cimiUtrra;  it  has  even 
been  corrupted  into  "  smyter,"  as  if  connected  with  "  smite." 
Most  probably  it  represents  an  early  Western  corruption  of  the 
Persian  word  for  a  sabre,  skamskir  or  skimskir^  which  means 
literally  "  lion's  daw  "  {shetf  lion,  in  Hindustani  "  tiger,"  and 
lAam,  nail,  daw). 

SCIOLIST,  one  who,  with  only  a  superficial  knowledge  or  a 
smattering  of  knowledge  on  any  particular  subject,  claims  or 
pretoids  to  a  complete  or  profound  learning.  The  Lat.  scioltis, 
a  diminutive  of  scius,  learned,  from  scire,  to  know,  is  only  f oimd 
in  post-dassical  times,  e.g.  Hieronymus,  a.d.  420,  EpisL  48;  x8. 
It  first  appears  in  EngjUsh  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

SCIOMANCY  (Gr.  a<a&,  shade,  shadow,  and  noyrda,  sooth- 
saying, divination),  a  form  of  divination  by  means  of  supposed 
communication  with  the  shades  or  spirits  of  the  dead.  The 
calling  up  of  the  spirit  of  Samuel  by  the  Witch  at  Endor  when 
consulted  bj  Saul  is  the  classical  example  (i  Sam.  xxviii.) 


SCION,  a  slip  or  cutting  of  a  tree  or  plant  used  for  grafting, 
hence  a  young  shoot  or  twig.  In  a  transferred  sense  the  word 
is  used  of  the  heir  or  any  young  member  of  a  family,  a  descendant. 
The  word  in  O.  Fr.  was  cion  or  syon,  mod.  scion,  and  the  early 
forms  in  English  are  syon,  cum  or  cyan.  These  forms  seem  to 
disprove  the  usual  etymology,  which  connects  it  with  Fr.  scier, 
to  cut,  Lat.  secare. 

SCIPIO^  ("  sUff  "),  the  name  of  a  patridan  branch  of  the 
Cornelian  gens,  of  which  the  following  arc  the  prindpal  historical 
representatives : — 

X.  PuBUus  CoKNZUUS  SciPio,  father  of  the  elder  Africanus. 
He  was  consul  in  ax8  B.C.,  the  first  year  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  and  sailed  with  an  army  from  Pisa  to  Massilia,  with  the 
view  of  arresting  Hannibal's  advance  on  Italy.  Failing,  however, 
to  meet  his  enemy,  he  hastened  to  return  by  sea  to  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  having  sent  back  his  army  to  Spain  under  the^  command 
of  his  brother  Gnaeus,  with  instructions  to  hold  the  Carthaginian 
forces  there  in  check.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  at  once  ad- 
vanced to  meet  Haimibal.  In  a  sharp  cavalry  engagement  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Po,  on  the  Tidnus,  he  was  defeated  and 
severely  wounded.  Again,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  he 
witnessed  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  on  the  Trebia, 
his  colleague  T.  S^mpronius  Longus  having  insisted  on  fighting 
contraxy  to  his  advice.  But  be  still  retained  the  coxifidence 
of  the  Roman  people;  his  term  of  command  was  extended, 
and  we  find  him  with  his  brother  in  Spain  in  the  following  year, 
winning  victories  over  the  Carthaginians  and  strengthening 
Rome's  hold  on  that  country,  till  21a  (or  aix)i  The  details 
of  these  campaigns  are  not  accurately  known,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  ultimate  defeat  and  death  of  the  Scipios  were  due  to  the 
desertion  of  the  Cdtiberi,bribed  byHasdrubal,Hannibal's  brother. 

See  Pdybius  iiL  /40;  Livy  xxi.-xxv.;  Appian,  Hannih,  5-8, 
Hisp.  14-16. 

a.  PuBiius  CoBiYZUTTS  SoFio  Atbicanus,  the  dder  (a37^ 
X83  B.C.),  son  of  the  above.  He  was  present  at  the  disastrous 
battles  of  the  Tidnus  (where,  according  to  one  tradition,  he 
saved  his  father's  life),  the  Trebia  and  Cannae.  Even  after  the 
last  of  these  he  resolutdy  protested  against  several  Roman 
nobles  who  advocated  giving  up  the  strug^e  and  quitting 
Italy  in  despair  (see  Metkllus,  a).  The  year  after  his  father's 
death,  he  offered  himself  for  the  command  of  the  new  army 
which  the  Romans  resolved  to  send  to  Spain.  In  spite  of  his 
youth,  his  noble  demeanour  and  enthusiastic  language  had 
made  so  great  an  impression  that  he  was  unanimously  dected. 
All  Spain  south  of  the  Ebro  in  the  year  of  his  arrival  (210  or 
209)  was  under  Carthaginian  control,  but  fortunatdy  for  him 
the  three  Carthaginian  generals,  Hasdrubal  afid  Mago  (Hannibal's 
brothers),  and  Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo,  were  not  disposed 
to  act  in  concert  and  were  preoccupied  with  revolts  in  Africa. 
Sdpio,  on  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  was  thus  enabled 
to  surprise  and  capture  New  Car^ge,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Carthaginian  power  in  Spain.  He  thus  obtained  a  rich 
booty  of  war  stores  and  supplies,  and  an  excellent  harbour. 
His  kindly  treatment  of  the  Spanish  hostages  and  prisoners 
brought  many  over  to  his  side.  In  209  he  drove  back  Hasdrubal, 
from  his  position  at  Baecula,  on  the  upper  Guadalquivir,  but 
was  unable  to  hinder  his  march  to  Italy.  After  winning  over  a 
number  of  Spanish  chiefs  he  achieved  in  206  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  full  Carthaginian  levy  at  IlTpa  (near  Corduba),  which 
resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  Spain  by  the  Punic  commanders. 
With  the  idea  of  striking  a  blow  at  Carthage  in  Africa,  he  paid 
a  short  visit  to  the  Numidian  princes,  Syphax  and  Massinissa, 
but  at  the  court  of  Syphax  he  was  foiled  by  the  presence  of 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  whose  daughter  Sophonisba  was 
married  to  the  Numidian  chief.  On  his  return  to  Spain  Scipio 
had  to  quell  a  mutiny  which  had  broken  out  among  his  troops. 
Hannibal's  brother  Mago  had  meanwhile  sailed  for  Italy,  and 
in  206  Sdpio  bimsdf,  having  secured  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Spain  by  the  capture  of  Gades,  gave  up  his  command  and 
returned  to  Rome.    In  the  following  year  he  was  unanimously 

*  The  first  •  is  long — Sdpio. 
*  So  Polybius:  235  according  to  Uvy. 
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dected  to  the  consulship,  the  prQvince  of  Sicily  being  assigned 
to  him.  By  this  time  Hannibal's  movements  were  restricted 
to  the  south-western  extremity  of  Italy,  and  the  war  was  now 
to  be  transferred  to  Africa.  Scipio  was  himself  intent  on  this, 
and  his  great  name  drew  to  him  a  number  of  volunteers  from 
all  parts  of  Italy,  but  the  old-fashioned  aristocracy  of  Rome, 
who  disliked  his  luxurious  tastes  and  his  Greek  culture,  and 
still  entertained  a  wholesome  dread  of  Hannibal,  opposed  the 
idea;  all  Scipio  could  obtain  was  permission  to  cross  over  from 
Sicily  to  Africa,  if  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  interests  of  Rome. 
The  introduction  (205)  of  the  Phrygian  worship  of  Cybele  and 
the  transference  of  the  image  of  the  goddess  herself  from  Pessinus 
to  Rome  (see  Great  Mothlr  of  the  Gods)  to  bless  the  expedi- 
tion no  doubt  had  its  effect  on  public  opinion.  A  commission 
of  inquiry  was  sent  over  to  Sicily,  and  it  found  that  Scipio  was 
at  the  head  of  a  well-equipped  fleet  and  army.  At  the  com- 
missioners' bidding  he  sailed  in  204  and  landed  near  Utica. 
Carthage  meanwhile  had  secured  the  friendship  of  the  Numidian 
Syphax,  whose  advance  compelled  Scipio  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Utica  and  to  entrench  himself  on  the  shore  between  that  place 
and  Carthage.  Next  year  he  destroyed  two  combined  armies 
of  the  Carthaginians  and  Numidians.  After  tfie  failure  of  peace 
negotiations  in  which  Scipio  displayed  great  moderation,  he 
defeated  Hannibal  in  a  decisive  battle  near  Zama  (Oct.  19, 
202;  see  Punic  Wars).  In  the  subsequent  settlement  with 
Carthage  he  upheld  with  success  his  comparatively  lenient 
■terms  against  the  immoderate  demands  of  many  Roman  aristo- 
crats. Scipio  was  welcomed  back  to  Rome  with  the  surname 
of  Af ricanus,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  refuse  the  many  honours 
which  the  people  would  have  thrust  upon  him.  For  some  years 
he  lived  quietly  and  took  no  part  in  politic^.  In  193  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  to  Africa  to  settle  a  dispute  between 
Massinissa  atad  the  Carthaginians.  In  190,  when  the  Romans 
declared  war  against  Antiochus  III.  of  Syria,  Publius  was  at- 
tached as  legate  to  his  brother  Lucius,  to  whom  the  chief  com- 
mand had  been  entrusted.  The  two  brothers  brought  the  war 
to  a  conclusion  by  a  decisive  victory  at  Magnesia  in  the  same 
year.  Meanwhile  Scipio's  political  enemies  had  gained  ground, 
and  on  their  return  to  Rome  a  prosecution  was  started  (187) 
by  two  tribunes  against  Lucius  on  the  ground  of  misappropriation 
of  moneys  received  from  Antiochus.  As  Lucius  was  in  the  act 
of  producing  his  account-books  his  brother  wrested  them  from 
his  hands,  tore  them  in  pieces,  and  flung  them  on  the  floor  of 
the  senate-house.  .  This  created  a  bad  impression;  Lucius  was 
brought  to  trial,  condemned  and  heavily  fined.  Africanus 
himself  was  subsequently  (185)  accused  of  having  been  bribed 
by  Aptiochus,  but  by  remincUng  the  people  that  it  was  the 
anniversary  of  his  victory  at  Zama  he  caused  an  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  in  his  favour.  The  people  crowded  round  him 
and  followed  him  to  the  Capitol  to  offer  thanks  to  the  gods 
and  beg  them  to  give  Rome  more  citizens  like  himself.  He 
then  retired  to  his  native-country  seat  at  Liternum  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  where  he  died.  By  his  wife  Aemilia,  daughter 
of  the  Aemilius  Paullus  who  fell  at  Cannae,  he  had  a  daughter 
Cornelia,  who  became  the  mother  of  the  two  famous  Gracchi. 

Scipio  was  one  of  Rome's  greatest  generab.  Skilful  alike 
in  strategy  and  in  tactics,  he  had  also  the  faculty  of  inspiring 
his  soldiers  with  confidence.  According  to  the  story,  Hannibal, 
who  regarded  Alexander  as  the  first  and  Pyrrhus  as  the  second 
among  military  commanders,  confessed  that  had  he  beaten 
Scipio  he  should  have  put  himself  before  either  of  them.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  culture  and  could  speak  and 
write  Greek  perfectly.  He  wrote  his  own  memoirs  in  Greek. 
He  also  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  graceful  orator.  There 
was  a  belief  that  he  was  a  special  favourite  pf  heaven  and  held 
actual  communication  with  the  gods.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
he  himself  honestly  shared  this  belief;  to  his  political-  op- 
ponents he  was  often  harsh  and  arrogant,  but  towards  others 
singularly  gracious  and  sympathetic.  According  to  Gellius,  his 
life  was  written  by  Oppius  and  Hyginus,  and  also,  it  was  said, 
by  Plutarch. 

See   Livy  xxi.-zxxviii.  and   Polybius;   Aulus  GelUus  iv.   18; 


Val.  Max.  iti.  7:  biography  by  F.  D.  Gcdach  fi868);  E.  Berwick 
(1817),  with  notes  and  illustrations;  also  Punic  Wars. 

3.  Publius  Corneuus  Scipio  Aeuiuanus  Africanus,  the 
younger  (185-129  B.C.),  was  the  younger  son  of  L.  Aemilitis 
Paullus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia.  He  fought  when  a  youth 
of  seventeen  by  his  father's  side  at  the  battle  of  Pydna  (t68), 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Macedonia  and  made  northern  Greece 
subject  to  Rome.  He  was  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Africanus,  the  eldest  son  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  and  from 
him  took  the  name  Scipio  w^ith  the  surname  Africanus.  In  151^ 
a  time  of  defeat  and  disaster  for  the  Romans  in  Spain,  he  volun- 
tarily offered  his  services  in  that  country  and  obtained  an  influence 
over  the  native  tribes  similar  to  that  which  the  elder  Scipio,  his 
grandfather  by  adoption,  had  acquired  nearly  sixty  years 
before.  In  the  next  year  an  appeal  was  made  to  him  by  the 
Carthaginians  to  act  as  arbiter  between  them  and  the  Numidian 
prince  Massinissa,  who,  backed  up  by  a  party  at  Rome,  ^as 
incessantly  encroaching  on  Carthaginian  territory.  In  149  war 
was  declared  by  Rome,  and  a  force  sent  to  besiege  Carthage. 
In  the  early  operations  of  the  war,  which  went  altogether  against 
the  Romans,  Scipio,  though  a  subordinate  officer,  distinguished 
himself  repeatedly,  and  in  147  he  was  elected  consul,  while  yet 
under  the  legal  age,  in  order  that  he  might  hold  the  supreme 
command.  After  a  year  of  desperate  fighting  and  splendid 
heroism  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  he  carried  the  fortress,  and 
at  the  senate's  bidding  levelled  it  to  the  ground.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  he  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph,  having  also  established 
a  personal  claim  to  his  adoptive  surname  of  Africanus.  In  142, 
during  his  censorship,  he  endeavoured  to  check  the  growing 
luxury  and  immorality  of  the  period.  In  139  he  was  unsuccess- 
fully accused  of  high  treason  by  Tiberius  Claudius  Asellus,  whom 
he  had  degraded  when  censor.  The  speeches  delivered  by  him  on 
that  occasion  (now  lost)  were  considered  brilliant.  In  134  he  was 
again  consul,  with  the  province  of  Spain,  where  a  demoralized 
Roman  army  was  vainly  attempting  the  conquest  of  Numantia 
on  the  Durius  (Douro).  After  devoting  several  months  to 
restoring  the  discipline  of  his  troops,  he  reduced  the  city  by 
blockade.  The  fall  of  Nuniantia  in  133  established  the  Roman 
dominion  in  the  province  of  Hither  Spain.  For  his  services 
Scipio  received  the  additional  surname  of  Numanlinus. 

Scipio  himself,  though  not  in  sympathy  with,  the  extreme 
conservative  party,  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  schemes  of  the 
Gracchi  (whose  sister  Sempronia  was  his  wife).  When  he  heard 
of  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  he  is  said  to  have  quoted  the 
line  from  the  Odyssey  (i.  47),  "  So  parish  all  who  do  the  like 
again  ";  after  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  publicly  asked  by  the 
tribune  C.  Papirius  Carbo  what  he  thought  of  the  fate  of  Gracchus, 
and  replied  that  he  was  justly  slain.  This  gave  dire  offence  to  the 
popular  party,  which  was  now  led  by  his  bitterest  foes.  Soon 
afterwards,  in  1 29,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  had 
intended  to  make  a  speech  in  reference  to  the  agrarian  proposals 
of  the  Gracchi,  he  was  found  dead  in  bed.  The  mystery  of  his 
death  was  never  cleared  up,  and  there  were  political  reasons 
for  letting  the  matter  drop,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
was  assassinated  by  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Gracchi, 
probably  Carbo,  whose  guilt  is  expressly  slated  by  Cicero  (see 
Gracchus). 

The  younger  Scipio,  great  general  and  great  man  as  he  was, 
is  for  ever  associated  with  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  The 
horror  he  expressed  at  its  fate  was  a  tardy  repentance.  Yet 
he  was  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement;  he  gathered  round  him 
such  men  as  the  Greek  historian  Polybius,  the  philosopher 
Panaetius,  and  the  poets  Lucilius  and  Terence.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  all  the  virtues  of  an  old-fashioned  Roman,  according 
to  Polybius  and  Cicero,  the  latter  of  whom  gives  an  appreciation 
of  him  in  his  De  repuhlica,  in  which  Scipio  is  the  chief  speaker. 
As  a  speaker  he  seems  to  have  been  no  less  distinguished  than 
as  a  soldier.  He  spoke  remarkably  good  and  pure  Latin,  and 
he  particularly  enjoyed  serious  and  intellectual  conversation. 
After  the  capture  of  Carthage  he  gave  back  to  the  Greek  cities 
of  Sicily  the  works  of  art  of  which  Carthage  had  robbed  them. 
He  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  many  opportunities  he  muai 
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have  had  of  unaasbig  a  fortune.  Though  politically  opposed  to 
the  Gracchi,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  foe  to  the  interests 
of  the  people.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  moderate  man,  in  favour 
of  conciliation,  and  he  was  felt  by  the  best  men  to  be  a  safe 
political  adviser,  whOe  he  unfortunately  contrived  to  offend 
both  parties. 

See  Polybius  xscxv.  4,  xxsdz.;  VelL  Pat.  i.  12;  Florus  u.  i^, 
17,  18;  Appian.  Punica,  7a,  08,  113-131,  Hisf.  48^$,  BeU,  Cto. 
i.  19;  Plutarch,  Aemilius  Paullus,  ia,  Tw.GracatuSt 21,  C.  Gracchus, 
10:  GcUius  iv.  30,  V.  19;  Cicero,  De  oraL  iL  40  j  exhaustive  life 
by  E.  Penon  (Paris,  1877);  monograph  by  Loncke  (Diesden, 
1898). 

4.  PuBLius  Cornelius  Sczno  Nasica  Sesafzo,  consul  138  b.c., 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus. 
To  save  him  from  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  he  was  sent 
by  the  senate  on  a  pretend«l  mission  to  Asia,  where  he  died, 
llie  nickname  Serapio  was  given  him  by  the  tribune  C.  Curiatlxis 
from  his  likeness  to  one  Serapio,  a  d^er  in  sacrificial  victims. 

See  Appian,  Punka,  80  B.C.,  L  16;  VaL  Max.  ix.  14;  Plutarch, 
Tib.  Gracchus,  ai. 

SCIRE  FACIAS,  in  English  law,  a  judicial  writ  founded  upon 
some  record  directing  the  sheriff  to  make  it  known  {scire  facias)  to 
the  parly  i^ainst  whom  it  is  brought,  and  requiring  the  latter 
to  show  cause  why  the  party  bringing  the  writ  should  not  have 
the  advantage  of  such  record,  or  why  (in  the  case  of  letters 
patent  and  grants)  the  reo)rd  should  not  be  annulled  and  vacated. 
Proceedings  in  scire  facias  are  regarded  as  an  action,  and  the 
defendant  may  plead  his  defense  as  in  an  action.  The  writ  is  now 
of  little  practical  importance;  its  principal  uses  are  to  compel 
the  appearance  of  corporations  aggregate  in  revenue  suits,  and 
to  enforce  judgments 'against  shareholders  in'such  companies 
as  are  regulated  by  the  Companies  Clauses  Act  1845,  or  similar 
private  acts,  and  against  garnishees  in  proceedings  in  foreign 
attachment  in  the  lord  mayor's  court.  Proceedings  by  scire  facias 
to  repeal  letters  patent  for  inventions  were  aboli^ed  by  the 
Patents,  Designs  and  Trademarks  Act  1883,  and  a  petition  to 
the  court  substituted.   It  is  not  used  in  Scottish  procedure. 

SCISSORS,  a  cutting  instrument,  consisting  of  two  crossed 
blades  with  the  inner  edges  sharpened,  pivoted  at  the  crossing, 
and  terminating  with  two  looped  handles  for  the  insertion  of 
the  fingers  of  the  person  using  them.  The  term  is  usually  con- 
fined to  small  cutting  implements,  the  larger  being  known  as 
*'  shears  "  (q.v.).  The  modem  form  of  the  word  points  to  a 
derivation  from  Lat.  scindfre,  to  cleave  or  cut,  and  is  no  doubt 
due  to  Lat.  scissor,  a  cutter,  which  was  used  only  of  a  carver, 
a  butcher  and  a  class  of  gladiators,  never  of  a  cutting  instrument; 
but  the  earlier  forms,  cysowres,  sisoures,  cisors,  cissers,  sizars ^  &c., 
show  the  origin  to  be  found  in  O.  Fr.  cisoireSf  shears,  mod. 
ciseaux,  plural  of  ciseau,  earlier  ore/,  a  chisel,  and  therefore 
to  be  referred  to  Lat.  caederCf  to  cut,  cisoriuntf  a  cutting 
instrument. 

SCLOPIS  Dl  SALERANO,  FEDERIOO  (1798-1878),  Italian 
statesman  and  jurist.  While  still  comparatively  young  he  was 
appointed  attorney-general  to  the  Sardinian  senate,  and  took 
part  in  the  compilation  of  the  new  codes.  An  advocate  of  liberal 
ideas  and  reform,  he  proclaimed  the  necessity  for  a  constitution, 
and  was  himself  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Statute,  or  Sardinian 
charter  of  1848,  which  is  to  this  day  the  constitution  of  the 
Italian  kingdom;  the  introduction  is  entirely  his  work.  Sclopis 
also  wrote  the  proclamation  in  which  Charles  Albert  announced 
to  the  people  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  his  war  against  Austria. 
He  was  minister  in  the  first  Sardinian  constitutional  ministry 
under  the  pre^dency  of  Count  Balbo,  and  afterwards  president  of 
the  senate.  In  1 87 1  he  was  sent  to  Geneva  as  Victor  Emmanuel's 
representative  on  the  "  Alabama  "  arbitration,  and  was  chosen 
president  of  that  tribunal;  on  his  return  to  Italy  the  king  con- 
ferred on  him  the  Order  of  the  Annunziata.  The  last  years  of  his 
life  were  mainly  occupied  with  municipal  affairs  and  charitable 
administration  at  Turin.  Between  1819  and  1878  he  published 
over  seventy  works  on  history,  jurisprudence,  politics  and 
literature,  in  Italian,  Latin  and  French.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  Turin  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which 
be  became  life  president  in  1864;  he  was  also  foreign  member 


of  this  Institut  de  France.  His  most  important  work  is  his  Storia 
ddla  Upsladona  Italiana  daile  orig^nifino  al  1847  (Turin,  1840), 
issued  as  a  sequid  to  his  SUtria  ddl*  antica  k^doM^anc  del  Pk- 
mMi/e,.  published  in  1833. 

Among  his  other  writings  we  may  mention  the  following;  J^tMrcAc 
sui  Lonfpbardi  it^flaHa  (1827),  Ddk  reUuioni  politiehe  frala  dinastia 
di  Savota  e  41  tcvemo  Britanmco  dal  1240  al  181$  (1853),  Rif**embrame 
sul  Conte  di  Cavour  (1876),  and  CotuideroMumi  stonche  sulk  anliche 
assemblu  rappresetUaHoe  del  Piemonk  e  ddla  Savoia  (1878). 

See  E.  Ricotti,  NoHaia  biografica  di  P,  Sclopw,  A.  Manno, 
BibUofra/ia  degli  scriUi  d*  P.  Sckpk;  M.  Ricd,  Necrokgia  di  P. 
Sckpu  (m  the  Archmo  slorico  Italiano,  ser.  iv.  torn.  IL  p.  331  seq.). 

SCOLD,  one  who  scolds,  {.e.  chides,  finds  fault  with  or  rebukes 
with  violence  or  persistence  or  vituperation.  It  is  usually  a 
term  applied  to  women,  and  a  "  common  scold  "  (in  Low  Lat. 
eommums  rixairix)  was  indictable  in  England  at  common  law 
as  a  public  nuisance,  special  instruments  of  punishment  being 
devised  in  the  "  branks  "  or  "  scold's  bridle,"  and  the  "  cuckmg 
stooL"  The  word  is  apparently  an  adaptation  of  the  Norse 
shaldf  skald  or  scald,  a  poet,  and  according  to  the  New  English 
Dictionary  the  intermediate  meaning  through  which  the  sense 
develops  is  "  libeller  "  or  "  hunpooner."  Skeat  derives  from 
Du.  schold,  sehdkHf  and  takes  the  word  as  originally  meaning 
a  loud  talker,  cf.  Icel.  skjaUa^  to  clash,  Ger.  schalkn.  The 
Norse  word  is  also  to  be  connected  in  this  case,  the  "  skald  " 
being  one  who  talks  loudly. 

SCXILBCITE,  a  mineral  belonging  to  the  zeolite  group; 
a  6ydrated  calcium  silicate,  CaAliSiaQio+3HsO.  It  is  a 
lime-zeolite,  and  like  the  soda-zeolite  natrohte  and  the  soda-lime- 
zeollte  mesolite,  usually  occurs  as  adcular  and  fibrous  aggrega- 
tions. Althou^  having  neariy  the  same  interfacial  angles  as 
the  orthorhombic  natrolite,  it  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic 
system,  and,  as  shown  by  the  etched  figures  and  the  pyn>- 
electric  character,  in  the  hemihedral  class  of  this  system,  there 
being  a  plane,  but  no  axis,  of  symmetry.  Scolecite  can  therefore 
be  distinguished  from  natrolite  by  an  optical  examination,  since 
the  adcular  crystab  do  not  extinguish  parallel  to  their  length 
between  crossed  nicob.  Twinning  on  the  ortho-pinaooid  is 
usually  evident.  The  mineral  is  colourless  or  white,  tran^>arent, 
and  vitreous  in  lustre:  the  hardness  is  5I,  and  the  specific 
gravity  2*2.  It  is  a  mineral  of  secondary  origin,  and  occurs 
with  other  zeolites  in  the  amygdaloidal  cavities  of  weathered 
volcanic  rocks  of  basic  composition.  Fine  divergent  groups  of 
prismatic  crystals  are  found 'in  the  basalt  of  Berufjord  near 
Djupivogr  in  Iceland  and  in  the  Deccan  traps  near  Poona  in 
India;  hence  the  synonym  poonahlite  for  this  species.  The 
name  scolecite  is  derived  from  Gr.  oxdyXq^,  a  worm,  because 
the  crystals  sometimes  curi  up  like  worms  when  heated  before 
the  blowpipe.  (L.  J.  S.) 

SCONCE  (Lat.  absconsus,  Fr.  esconce),Si  word  of  many  meanings, 
mostly  signifying  a  covering  or  protection,  or,  by  extension, 
that  which  is  covered  or  protected.  Its  most  familiar  significance 
is  that  of  a  wall  h'ght,  consisting  of  a  metal  bracket,  with  two  or 
more  socketed  branches  for  candles.  The  word  is  also  used  for 
the  orifice  of  a  candlestick  into  which  the  candle  is  fixed,  and 
for  the  rim  of  metal,  glass  or  china,  placed  round  a  candle  to 
intercept  grease  droppings.  Among  its  obsolete  meanings  is 
that  of  head  or  skull.  At  the  English  universities  "  to  sconce  " 
is  still  used  as  the  term  for  imposing  a  penalty  at  dinner  in  the 
shape  of  a  quart-pot  of  beer  or  cider. 

SCONE  (pron.  Shoon;  Gaelic,  skene,  "a  cutting")*  &  parish 
of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  containing  Old  Scone,  the  site  of  an 
historic  abbey  and  pdace,  and  New  Scone,  a  modem  village 
(pop.  1585),  a  m.  N.  of  Perth,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay. 
Pop.  of  parish  (1901)  3362.  It  became  the  capital  of  Pictavia, 
the  kingdom  of  northern  Picts,  in  succession  to  Forteviot. 
Parliaments  occaaonaUy  assembled  on  the  Moot  Hill,  where 
the  first  national  council  of  which  we  possess  records  was  held 
(906).  The  Moot  Hill  was  known  also  as  the  Hill  of  Belief  from 
the  fact  that  here  the  Pictish  king  promulgated  the  edict  regulat- 
ing the  Christian  church.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  11 15  by 
Alexander  I.,  but  long  before  this  date  Scone  had  been  a  centre 
of  ecclesiastical  activity  and  the  seat  of  a  monastery.    Kenneth 
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is  alleged  to  have  brought  the  Stone  of  Destiny,  on  which  the 
Celtic  kings  were  crowned,  from  DunstaSnage  Castle  on  Loch 
Etive,  and  to  have  deposited  it  in  Scone,  whence  it  was  con- 
veyed to  Westminster  Abbey  (where  it  lies  beneath  the  Corona- 
tion Chair)  by  Edward  I.  in  1296.  Most  of  the  Scottish  kings 
were  crowned  at  Scone,  the  last  function  being  held  on  the  ist 
of  January  1651,  when  Charles  II.  received  the  crown.  Ap- 
parently there  was  never  any  royal  residence  in  the  town,  owing 
to  the  proiimity  of  Perth.  Probably  the  andent  House  of 
Scone,  which  stood  near  the  abbey,  provided  the  .kings  with 
temporary  accommodation.  Both  the  abbey  and  the  house 
were  burned  down  by  the  Reformers  in  1559,  and  next  year  the 
estates  were  granted  to  the  Ruthvens.  On  the  attainder  of 
the  family  after  the  Cowrie  conspiracy  in  x6oo,  the  land  passed 
to  Sir  David  Murray  of  the  TuUibardine  h'ne,  who  became  xst 
viscount  Stormont  (1621)  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  earl  of 
Mansfield,  to  whom  the  existing  house  belongs.  Sir  David 
completed  in  x6o6  the  palace  which  the  earl  of  Cowrie  had 
begun.  The  5th  viscount — father  of  the  ist  earl  of  Mansfield, 
the  lord  chief  justice  of  England  (b.  at  Scone  1705)— entertained 
the  Old  Pretender  for  three  weeks  in  17x6,  and  his  son  received 
Prince  Charles  Edward  in  1746.  The  present  palace,  which 
dates  from  1803,  stands  in  a  beautiful  park.  It  contains  several 
historic  relics,  the  most  interesting  being  a  bed  adorned  with 
embroidery  worked  by  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  during  her  im- 
prisonment in  Lochleven  Castle.  The  gallery  in  which  Charles  II. 
was  crowned,  a  hall  160  ft.  long,  has  been  included  in  the  palace. 
Two  hundred  yards  east  of  the  mansion  is  an  ancient  gateway, 
supposed  to  have  led  to  the  old  House  of  Scone,  and  near  it 
stands  the  cross  of  Scone,  removed  hither  from  its  original  site 
in  the  town. 

SCONE,  the  Scots  name  of  a  species  of  cake  made  of  wheat 
or  barley  meal  and  baked  on  a  griddle.  The  afkes  are  round 
and  are  usually  cut  into  four  pieces,  thus  giving  the  familiar 
shape  of  a  wedge  with  circular  edge.  The  broad  lowland  bonnet 
was  called  a  "  scone  "  or  "  scone-cap  "  from  its  shape.  The 
word  appears  to  have  been  a  shortened  form  of  a  Low  Ger. 
Scfumbrol,  i.e.  fine  bread,  explained  in  the  Bremen  Glossary 
(1771)1  quoted  in  the  New  En^isk  Diciionaryf  as  a  sort  of  white 
loaf  with  two  acute  and  two  obtuse  angles  The  Hamburg 
dialect  word  scMdnroggeftf  fine  rye,  was  adopted  into  Swedish 
and  Icelandic  in  the  sense  of  biscuit. 

SCOOP  (from  M.  L.  Ger.  or  M.  Du.  sckope,  cf.  Du.  sckoep, 
a  bailing  vessel,  Ger.  schopfen,  and,  from  M.  Du.  schoppe^  Ger. 
Schuppe,  shovel),  properly  a  utensil  or  implement  for  ladling 
or  bailing  out  water  or  liquid  from  a  vessel,  and  so  used  of  the 
bucket  of  a  water-wheel  or  of  a  dredger;  in  its  most  usual  sense 
the  word  is  applied  to  a  small  kind  of  shovel  with  a  short  handle 
and  a  sharply  curved  blade,  often  covered  in  towards  the  handle 
end,  and  used  for  the  moving  and  lifting  of  loose  materials  or 
for  cutting  out  a  rounded  piece  from  any  substance.  In  journal- 
istic slang,  originally  American,  a  "  scoop  "  is  an  exclusive 
piece  of  information  obtained  by  a  newspaper. 

SCOPAS,  probably  of  Parian  origin,  the  son  of  Aristander, 
a  great  Grec^  sculptor  of  the  4th  century  B.C.  Although  classed 
as  an  Athenian,  and  similar  in  tendency  to  Praxiteles,  he  was 
really  a  cosmopolitan  artist,  working  largely  in  Asia  and  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  extant  works  with  which  he  is  associated  are  the 
Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus,  and  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at 
Tegea.  In  the  case  of  the  Mausoleum,  though  no  dpubt  the 
sculpture  generally  belongs  to  his  school,  we  are  unable  to  single 
out  any  special  part  of  it  as  his  own.  But  we  have  good  reason 
to  think  that  the  pcdimental  figures  from  Tegea,  some  of  which 
arc  at  Athens,  while  some  are  kept  in  the  local  museum,  are 
Scopas'  own  work.  The  subjects  of  the  pedimental  compositions 
were  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar  and  the  battle  between 
Achilles  and  Telephus.  Four  heads  remain,  that  of  Hercules, 
that  of  Atalanta  and  two  of  warriors:  also  part  of  the  body  of 
Atalanta  and  the  head  of  the  boar.  Unfortunately  all  these  are 
in  very  poor  preservation;  but  it  is  allowed  that  they  are  our  best 
evidence  for  the  style  of  Scopas.  The  head  of  a  helmeted  warrior 
(see  Greek  Akt,  Plate  III.  fig.  63)  is  espedaUy  valuable  to  us. 


It  is  very  powerful,  with  massive  bony  /ramework;  the  fore- 
head is  projecting,  the  eyes  deep-set  and  heavily  shaded,  the 
mouth  slightly  open  and  full  of  passion.  It  shows  us  that  while 
in  general  style  Scopas  approached  Praxiteles,  he  differed  from 
him  in  preferring  strong  expression  and  vigorous  action  to  repose 
and  sentiment.  The  temple  at  Tegea  was  erected  after  395  b.c; 
and  the  advanced  character  of  the  sculpture  seems  to  indicate 
a  date  at  least  twenty  years  later  than  this. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  through  comparison  of  these  heads, 
to  assign  to  Scopas  many  sculptures  now  in  museums,  heads 
of  Heracles,  Hermes,  Aphrodite,  Meleager  and  others.  It  is, 
however,  very  risky  thus  to  attribute  works  executed  in  Roman 
times,  and  often  thoroughly  eclectic  in  character.  Ancient  writers 
give  us  a  good  deal  of  information  as  to  works  of  Scopas.  He 
made  for  the  people  of  EUs  a  bronze  Aphrodite,  riding  on  a  goat 
(copied  on  the  coins  of  Elis) ;  a  Maenad  at  Athens,  running  with 
head  thrown  baek,  and  a  torn  kid  in  her  hands  was  ascribed  to 
him;  of  this  Dr  Treu  has  published  a  probable  copy  in  the 
Albertinum  at  Dresden  {MAanges  Perroi,  p.  317).  Another  tjrpe 
of  his  was  Apollo  as  leader  of  the  Muses,  singing  to  the  lyre. 
The  most  elaborate  of  his  works  was  a  great  group  representing 
Achilles  being  conveyed  over  the  sea  to  the  island  of  Leuce  by  his 
mother  Thetis,  accompanied  by  Nereids  riding  on  dolphins  and 
sea-horses,  Tritons  and  other  beings  of  the  sea,  "  a  group,"  says 
'  Pliny  (36. 25),  "  which  would  have  been  remarkable  had  it  been 
the  sole  work  of  his  life."  He  made  also  an  Aphrodite  which 
rivalled  the  creation  of  Praxiteles,  a  group  of  winged  love-gods 
whom  he  distinguished  by  naming  them  Love,  Longing  and 
Desire,  and  nuuny  other  works. 

Jointly  with  his  contemporaries  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus, 
Scopas  may  be  considered  as  having  completely  changed  the 
character  of  Greek  sculpture.  It  was  they  who  initiated  the 
lines  of  development  which  culminated  in  the  schools  of 
Pergamum,  Rhodes  and  other  great  cities  of  later  Greece.  In 
most  of  the  modem  museums  of  andent  art  their  influence  may 
be  seen  in  three-fourths  of  the  works  exhibited.  At  the  Re- 
naissance it  was  especially  thdr  influence  which  dominated 
Italian  painting  and  through  it  modem  art.  (P.  G.) 

SCOPE  (through  Ital.  scopo,  aim,  purpose,  intent,  from  Gr. 
<ncoir6s,  mark  to  shoot  at,  aim,  ffKonXv^  to  see,  whence  the 
termination  in  telescope,  microscope,  &c.),  properly  that  which 
is  aimed  at,  purpose,  intention;  hence  outlook,  view,  range  of 
observation  or  action;  more  generally,  the  sphere  or  fidd 
over  which  an  activity  extends,  room  or  opportunity  for  play  or 
action. 

SCORDISCI,  in  andent  geography,  a  Celtic  tribe  inhabiting 
the  southem  part  of  lower  Pannonia  between  the  Savus,  Dravus 
and  Danuvius.  Some  Roman  authorities  consider  them  a 
Thracian  stock,  because  of  thdr  admixture  with  an  older  Thraco 
Illyrian  population.  As  early  as  1 75  B.C.  (hey  came  into  collision 
with  the  Romans  by  assisting  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia;  and 
after  Macedonia  became  a  Roman  province  they  were  for  many 
years  engaged  in  hostilities  with  them.  In  135  they  were 
defeated  by  M.  Cosconius  in  Thrace  (Livy,  epit.  56);  in  118, 
according  to  a  memorial  stone  discovered  near  Thessalonica 
(W.  Dittenberger,  Syiloge  inscripiionutn  Craecarum,  i.  No.  247, 
1883  edition),  Sextus  Pompdus,  probably  the  grandfather  of  the 
triumvir,  was  slain  fighting  against  them  near  Stobi.  In  114 
they  surprised  and  destroyed  the  army  of  Gaius  Porcius  Cato  in 
the  Servian  mountains,  but  were  defeated  by  Q.  Minucius  Rufus 
in  107.  Nevertheless,  th^  still  from  time  to  time  gave  trouble 
to  the  Roman  governors  of  Macedonia,  whose  territory  they 
invaded  in  combination  with  the  Maedi  and  Dardani.  They 
even  advanced  as  far  as  Delphi  and  plundered  the  temple;  but 
Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus  finally  overcame  them  in  88 
and  drove  them  across  the  Danube.  In  Strabo's  time  they  had 
been  cxpdled  from  the  valley  of  the  Danube  by  the  Dadans 
(Strabo  vii.  pp.  293.3x3). 

See  Mommaen.  Hist,  of  Rome  (Eng.  trans.),  bk.  iv.  ch.  5,  who  puts 
the  final  conquest  of  the  Scordisci  by  the  Romans  not  later  than  91. 
Also  H.  Pomtow,  "  Die  drei  Brinde  dcs  Tempels  cu  Delphi  "  in 
Rkeinisckes  Museum,  li.  p.  369  (1896) ;  A.  Holder.  AUcelUsckn  Spndh 
MchatMt  ii.  (1904). 
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SCORE  (O.E.  scoTy  from  icerant  to  cut,  notch,  cf.  "  shear  ")> 
properly  a  notch  or  groove  cut  in  a  piece,  of  wood,  called  a 
"  tally  "  {q.v,),  as  a  method  of  counting  ;  hence  an  account  or 
Teckoning  made  in  this  way.  Either  from  a  custom  of  keeping 
each  series  of  twenty  numbers  or  notches  on  a  separate  tally, 
or  of  marking  the  twentieth  number  by  a  longer  or  deeper 
nark,  the  word  was  early  used  to  denote  the  number  twenty; 
it  b  still  us^  as  a  measure  of  weight,  equivalent  to  so  lb,  com- 
puting the  weight  of  animals  sold  for  sbughtering  for  food. 
In  mu»c,  a  score  is  the  written  or  printed  copy  of  a  composition 
00  two  or  more  staves,  barred  and  biac«d  together.  For  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music  a  "  full  score  "  has  the  parts  for  each 
class  of  voice  and  instrument  on  a  separate  staff. 
^  SCORESBT,  WILLIAM  (1789-1857),  English  ArcU'c  explorer, 
scientist  and  divine,  was  bom  near  Whitby,  Yorkshitc,  on  the 
Sth  of  October  1789.  His  father,  William  Scoresby  (1760- 
1829),  made  a  fortune  in  the  Arctic  whale  fishery.  The  son 
made  his  first  voyage  with  his  father  when  he  was  eleven  years 
of  age,  but  on  his  return  he  was  sent  back  to  school,  where  he 
femaincd  tiU  1803.  After  this  he  was  his  father's  constant  com- 
panion, and  was  with  him  on  the  25th  of  May  x8o6,  as  chief 
officer  of  the  whaler  "  Resolution,"  when  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing 81*  y/  N.  lat.  (19"  E.  long.),  for  tweoty-one  years  the  highest 
northern  latitude  attained  in  Uie  eastern  hemisphere.  During 
the  following  winter,  Scoresby  attended  the  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry  classes  at  Edinburgh  university,  and  again  in 
1809.  In  his  voyage  of  1807  he  began  the  study  of  the  meteor- 
ok^  and  natural  history  of  the  poUr  regions,  among  the  earlier 
results  of  which  are  his  original  observations  on  snow  and 
crystals;  and  in  1809  Robert  Jameson  brought  certain  Arctic 
papers  of  his  before  the  Wemerian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of 
which  he  was  at  once  elected  a  member.  In  x8xx  his  father 
resigned  to  him  the  command  of  the  "  Resolution,"  and  In 
the  same  year  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  Whitby  shipbroker. 
In  his  voyage  of  18x3  be  established  for  the  first  time  the  fact 
that  the  temperature  of  the  polar  ocean  is  warmer  at  considerable 
d^ths  than  it  is  on  the  surface,  and  each  subsequent  voyage 
in  search  of  whales  found  him  no  less  eager  of  fresh  additions 
to  scientific  knowledge.  His  letters  of  this  period  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  a  few  years  earlier, 
no  doubt  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  search  for  the  North-West 
Passage  which  followed.  In  x8x9  he-  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  about  the  same  time 
communicated  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  "  On 
the  Anomaly  in  the  Variation  of  the  Magnetic  Needle."  In 
1820  he  published  An  Account  of  ike  Arctic  Regions  and  Northern 
Whale  Fishery,  in  which  be  gathers  up  the  results  of  his  own 
observations,  as  well  as  those  of  previous  navigators.  In  his 
voyage  of  1833  to  Greenland  he  surveyed  and  charted  with 
remarkable  accuracy  400  m.  of  the  east  coast,  between  69*  30' 
and  73"  30',  thus  contributing  to  the  first  real  and  important 
geographic  knowledge  of  East  Greenland.  This,  however,  was 
the  last  of  his  Arctic  voyages.  On  his  return  he  was  met  by 
the  news  of  his  wife's  death,  and  this  event,  with  other  influences 
acting  upon  his  naturally  pious  spirit,  decided  him  to  enter  the 
church.  After  two  years  of  residence  in  Cambridge  he  took  his 
degree  (1835)  and  was  Appointed  to  the  curacy  of  Bassingby; 
Yorkshire.  Meantime  had  appeared  at  Edinburgh  his  Journal 
of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern  Whale  Fishery,  including  Researches 
and  DiseoHries  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Greenland  (1833).  The 
discharge  of  his  clerical  duties  at  Bassingby,  and  later  at  Liver- 
pool, at  Exeter  and  at  Bradford,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
continuing  his  interest  in  saence.  In  X824  the  Royal  Sodety 
dected  him  a  fellow,  and  in  1827  he  was  dected  an  honorary 
corresponding  member  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  while 
in  1839  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  From  the  first  he  was  an 
active  member  and  oMdal  of  the  British  Association,  and  he 
contributed  especially  to  the  knowledge  of  terrestrial  fbagnctism. 
Of  his  sixty  papers  in  the  Royal  Society  list  many  are  more 
or  less  connected  with  this  department  of  research.  But  his 
observations  extended  into  many  other  departments,  including 
certain  branches  of  optics.   In  order  to  obtain  additional  data 


for  his  theories  on  magnetism  he  made  a  voyage  to  Australia 
in  X856,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  a  posthumous 
wotk— 'Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Australia  for  Magnetical  Re- 
search, edited  by  Archibald  Smith  (1859).  He  made  two  visits 
to  America,  in  1844  and  1848;  on  his  return  home  from  the 
latter  visit  he  made  some  valuable  observations  on  the  height 
of  Atlantic  waves,  the  results  of  winch  were  given  to  the  British 
Association.  He  interested  himself  much  in  social  questions, 
especially  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  factory  opera- 
tives. He  also  published  numerous  works  and  papers  of  a 
religwos  character.  In  x8so  he  published  a  work  urging  the 
prosecution  of  the  search  for  the  Franklin  expedition  and  giving 
the  results  of  his  own  experience  in  Arctic  navigation.  He 
was  twice  married  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  After  his 
third  marriage  (1849)  he  built  a  villa  at  Torquay,  where  he 
died  on  the  21st  of  March  1857. 

See  the  Life  by  bis  nephew,  Dr  R.E.  Scoresby-Jackson  (x86i). 

SCORIA  (Lat.  scoria,  slag),  in  geology,  a  name  applied  to  lava 
when  moderately  vesicular  and  having  a  structure  like  that 
of  a  clinker.  Ejected  masses  of  scoriaceous  lava  are  often 
called  "  cinders,"  a  term  conveniently  used  for  all  lumps  of 
vesicular  lava  (see  Volcano). 

SCORPIO  ("the  ScoapiON"),  in  astronomy,  the  8th  sign  of 
the  zodiac  (q.v.),  denoted  by  Uie  symbol  TR.  It  is  also  a  con- 
stellation, mentioned  by  Eudoxus  (4th  century  B.C.)  and  Aratus 
(3rd  century  b.c  ),  and  catalogued  by  Ptolemy  (24  stars),  Tycho 
Brahe  ( 10) ,  Hevelius  (20) .  The  Greeks  fabled  that  Orion  having 
boasted  to  Diana  and  Latona  that  he  would  kill  every  animal 
on  the  earth,  these  goddesses  sent  a  poisonous  reptile — a  scorpion 
•—which  stung  him  so  that  he  died.  Jupiter  raised  the  scorpion 
to  heaven,  and  afterwards,  at  Diaiia's  request,  did  the  same 
for  Orion.  The  chief  star  in  this  constellation  is  a  Scorpii  or 
Antares,  a  reddish  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  accompanied  by 
a  green  companion  of  the  seventh  magnitude,  /i  Scorpii  is  a 
spectroscopic  binary;  T  Nova  Scorpii  is  a  "  new  "  •  star  dis- 
covered in  x86o  by  G.  F.  Auwers  in  the  cluster  Messier  80. 

SCORPION  (Lat.  scorpio),  the  common  name  for  members 
of  the  class  Arachnida  (q.v.),  distinguishable  at  a  glance  from 
all  the  other  existing  members  by  having  the  last  five  segments 
of  the  body,  modified  to  form  a  highly  flexible  tail,  armed  at  the 
end  with  a  sting  consisting  of  a  vesicle  holding  a  pair  of  poison 
glands,  and  of  a  sharp  spine  behind  the  tip  of  which  the  ducts 
of  the  glands  open.  Like  spiders  they  have  four  pairs  of  walking 
legs;  but  the  limbs  of  the  second  pair  form  a  couple  of  powerful 
pincers,  and  those  of  the  first  pair  two  much  smaller  nippers. 
They  feed  entirely  upon  animid  food,  principally  upon  insects 
such  as  beetles  or  other  ground  species,  although  the  larger 
kinds  have  been  known  to  kill  small  lizards  and  mice.  The 
large  pincers  are  studded  with  highly  sensitive  tactile  hairs, 
and  the  moment  an  insect  touches  these  he  is  promptly  seized 
by  the  pincers  and  stung  to  death,  the  scorpion's  tail  being 
swiftly  brought  over  his  back  and  the  sting  thrust  into  the 
struggling  prey.  Paralysis  rapidly  follows,  an4,  when  dead,  the 
insect  is  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  small  nippers  and  its  soft  tissues 
sucked  into  the  scorpion's  mouth.  Scorpions  vary  in  size  from 
about  x  in.  to  8  in.;  and  the  amount  of  poison  instilled  into 
a  wound  depends  principally  upon  the  size  of  the  animal.  But 
the  poison  is  more  virulent  in  some  of  the  smaller  than  in  the 
larger  spedes.  Upon  mankind  the  effects  of  the  poison  are  seldom 
fatal,  though  death  has  been  known  to  follow  in  the  case  of 
patients  in  a  poor  state  of  health  at  the  time.  In  small  scorpions, 
like  those  belonging  to  the  genus  Euscorpius,  which  occurs 
in  Italy  and  other  countries  of  South  Europe,  the  sting  is  said 
to  be  as  bad  as  that  of  a  wasp;  but  in  many  tropical  species 
acute  pain,  accompanied  by  inflammation  and  throbbing  of  the 
wounded  part,  follows.  But  unless  molested,  scorpions  are 
perfectly  harmless,  and  only  make  use  of  the  sting  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  prey. 

The  belief  that  scorpions  commit  suicide  by  stinging  them- 
selves to  death  when  tortured  by  fire  is  of  considerable  antiquity 
and  is  prevalent  wherever  these  animals  occur.    It  is  neverthe- 
less.quite  without  foundation  in  fact;  lot  it  has  been  proved 


SCORPION-FLY— SCOT 


eipnimniially  of  Ut«  yewi  tli»t  Ihe  venom  hu  no  iSed  upoa 
the  individual  itulT,  dot  ytt  upon  a  member  oE  the  same  specie?. 
Scorpions,  however,  are  enraordinarily  lusceptiUe  10  heat,  snd 
succumb  vety  rapidly  when  exposed  either  to  the  waimih  of  a 

heat  beating  upon  them  they  brandish  their  taila  and  strike 
tight  and  leltiaif  Id  drive  oSor  destroy  the  unseen  enemy ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  ihat  the  belici  above  aUuded  to  is  traceable 


.  to  the  pain  of  the  sting  and  immunity  to  the  ill 
eHecti  can  be  acquired  by  any  one  who  has  the  courage  to 
permit  himself  to  be  repeatedly  stung. 

Like  many  poisonous  animals,  scorpions  are  for  the  most  part 
rendered  conspicuous  by  distinctive  coloration  of  jet-black  or 
black  and  yellow;  and  many  of  Ihem  are  gifted  with  stridulal- 
ing  organs,  developed  in  various  parts  of  tie  body  which  are 
functionally  comparable  to  the  rattles  of  rattlesualcd,  porcupine 
and  other  noidous  animals.  In  habits  scorpions  are  cryptosoic 
and  noclumal,  spending  the  daytime  concealed  under  stones  or 
fallen  tree  trutiks  or  in  burrows,  and  only  venturing  out  after 
sunset  in  search  of  food.  Amongst  the  burrowing  kinds  are  the 
large  African  spedes  belonging  to  the  genera  Pandinui  ajid  Opii- 
Mo^fiMiniu  and  to  Ihe  east  em  genus  J'a/amiuflu.  The  yellow 
scorpions  of  the  genus  BiOAui,  which  are  common  in  £gypt  and 


ir  prey  in 


which  they  ocavate  with  their  lep  in 

Unlike  the  majority  of  Arachnida,  scorpions  afe 
The  young  are  bom  two  at  a  time,  and  the  brood,  w! 
of  a  doieo  or  more  Individuals,  is  carried  about  on 
back  imtil  the  young  are  large  and  strong  enough 
Ibemselvea.  The  young  in  a  genual  way  resemble  t 
and  undergo  no  metamorphosis  with  growth,  whic 
panicd  by  periodical  casting  of  the  entire  inlegumcnl 
il  effected  by  meansof  a  split  in  Ihe  integument  whid 
just  below  the  edge  of  the  carapace  all  round,  exact! 
crab^  tpiders  and  Fedipalpi,  Through  the  split 
scorpion  gradually  makes  its  way,  leaving  the  old 


la  are  tiot  uncomioonly  fo 


u  existed  without  material 
houaands  of  years.  These  Cs 
re  preceded  by  others,  now  < 
.  which  evidently  lived  in 


IS  been  diKOveted  be- 
I  fact  proving  that  the 
It  oral  modificalion  for 


the  : 


a  group 


ct  froi 


:  IbcH 


lescendants  and  attesting  a&nity 
irachnida  referred  to  the  group 
short,  thick,  tapering,  and  ended 
e  well  adapted,  it  seems,  like  the 
ling  a  secure  hold  upon  rocks  or 
Bves.  The  method  of  bra  thing 
certainly  known;  but  probably 


'as  cSecl 
plates  o(  the  body.  I 
has  been  delected  even  in  wdl-pcoeivsl  material.  These 
Silurian  scorpions,  of  which  the  best.known  genus  is  Patomfliinau, 
were  of  small  tiie,  only  i  (n.  or  i  in.  in  length. 

At  the  present  time  scorpions  are  almost  luuveraally  dis- 
tributed south  of  about  the  40th  or  4sth  parallel*  of  north 
latitude;  and  their  geographical  distribution  shows  in  many 
part iculara  a  close  and  interesting  correspondence  with  that  of  the 
mammalia,  their  entire  absence  from  New  Zealand  being  nol  the 
least  interesting  point  of  agreement.  The  facts  of  theit  dis- 
tribution are  in  keeping  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  order 
originated  in  the  northern  heoiispbcre  and  migrated  southwards 
iilto  the  southern  continent  at  vatfous  epochs,  thetr  absence 
from  the  onuniries  to  the  north  of  the  above-mentioned  Utitudea 
being  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  comparatively  recent  gladation  of 
those  areas.  When  they  reached  Africa.  Madagascar  was  put 
of  that  continent;  but  thdr  arrival  in  Australia  was  subsequent 
to  Ihe  separation  of  New  Zealand  from  the  Austro-Malayan  aiea 
irth  of  it.    Moreover,  the  occurrence  of  closely  reUted 


tsveiy  forcibly  that  South  America 

ed  with  Australia  by  a  transpacific 

more  noithem  transatlantic  tract  0 

with  their  wide  diapenal,  scorpii 


!  thriving  in 
plains,  othets  is  sandy  deserts. 


sof  Ihe 

k  Uke  a 


adapted  to  dive: 

with  snow  Ibroughoul  the  winter.  In  the  tropii 
at  times  of  drought ;  and  in  the  Alpa  they  pass  Ih 
the  year  in  a  atale  of  hibernation. 

S«)[|PIOH-n.T,  the  popular  name  given  b 
family  Fanorfidae,  deriving  the  name  from  the 
typical  geniu,  Fanerpa.  the  last  two  or  three 

scorpion's  tail  The  scorpion-flies  art  remarkable  for  the  elonga- 
tion ol  Ihe  oral  region  of  the  head  into  a  prominent  beak.  Tbt 
larva  is  grub-Uke,  beset  with  spina  and  genently  furnished  with 
eight  pairs  of  abdominal  pro-legs  in  addition  to  Ihe  legs  on  the 
thorax,  which  are  afkin.  They  live  In  the  soil  or  ia  rotten  wood 
and  are  carnivorous.  '  The  species  of  Ihe  geana  BiOacta  are 
superficially  strikingly  umOar  to  the  Tipulidae  or  "  daddy-long- 
Icga  ";  while  those  referred  to,  Borau,  sre  anomalous  in  being 
apterous  and  like  small  grasshoppera.  They  have  usually  been 
included  in  the  order  Neuroptera,  but  it  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered Ihat  they  should  form  a  distinct  order,  which  Is  lamed 
FanorpaU  or  Mecaplera. 

SCOBZONEBA  {Sarmmera  hiifania),  a  haidy  pooinls], 
native  to  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  gardens 
as  a  vegetable  for  its  fleshy  cylindrical  roots,  which  resemUe 
those  of  salsafy  except  in  being  black  outside.  Tb^  should  be 
treated  In  every  respect  like  salsafy.  The  genus  is  a  member 
of  the  natural  order  Compositae,  and  nearly  allied  to  Traiopcion, 
to  which  salsafy  belonga. 

SCOT,  MICHAEL  (?  ii;s-ili>),  Scottish  mathematician  and 

Ihe  most  probable  being  Chose  has  given.    The  efldrta  of  Sir 
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Walter  Soott  and  others  to  identify  him  with  the  Sir  Michael 
Scot  of  BalweariCy  who  in  1290  was  sent  on  a  special  embassy 
to  Norway,  must  be  considered  unsuccessful,  though  he  may 
have  been  a  member  of  the  family.   Scot  studied  at  Oxford  and 
Paris,  devoting  himself  to  philosophy  and  mathematics.    It 
spears  that  he  had  also  studied  theology,  and  was  ordained 
a*  priest,  as  Pope  Honorius  III.  wrote  to  Stephen  Langton  on 
the  i6th  of  January  1223/4,  urging  him  to  confer  an  English 
benefice  on  Scot,  and  actually  himself  nominated  him  archbishop 
of  Cashd  in  Ireland.    This  appointment  Scot  refused  to  take 
up,  but  he  seenu  to  have  held  benefices  in  Italy  from  time  to 
time.    From  Paris  he  went  to  Bologna,  and  thence,  after  a  stay 
at  Palermo,  to  Toledo.    There  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
Arabic.   This  opened  up  to  him  the  Arabic  versions  of  Aristotle 
and  the  multitudinous  commentaries  of  the  Arabians  upon 
them,  and  also  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  original  works 
of  Avicenna  and  Averroes.    His  own  fint  work  was  done  as  a 
translator.    He  was  one  of  the  savants  whom   Frederick  n. 
attracted  to  his  brilliant  court,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the 
emperor  he  superintended  (along  with  Hermannus  Alemannus) 
a  fresh  translation  of  Aristotle  and  the  Arabian  comm^taries 
from  Arabic  into  Latin.    There  exist   translations  by  Scot 
himself  of   the  Histcria   animaliumf  the  De  anima  and  De 
codOf  along  with  the  commentaries  of  Averroes  upon  them. 
This  connexion  with  Frederick  and  Averroes — both  of  evil 
reputation  in  the  middle  ages — doubtless  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  the  legend  which  soon  enveloped  Michael  Scot's 
name.    His  own  books,  however,  dealing  as  they  do  almost 
exclusively  with  astrology,  alchemy  and  the  occult  sciences 
generally,  are  mainly  responsible  for  his  popular  reputation. 
Chief  among  these  are  Super  auctorem  spherae,  printed  at 
Bologna  in  1495  and  at  Venice  in  1631;  De  saU  et  luna^  printed 
at  Strassburg  (1622),  in  the  Thealrum  chimicuntf  and  containing 
more  alchemy  than  astronomy,  the  sim  and  moon  being  taken 
as  the  images  of  gold  and  silver;  De  chiromantia,  an  opuscule 
often  published  in  the  zsth  century;  De  physiognomia  et  de 
haminis  procreatiime,  which  saw  no  fewer  than  eighteen  editions 
between  1477  and  1660.    The  Physiognomia  (which  also  exists 
in  an  Itahan  translation)  and  the  Super  auctorem   spherae 
expressly  state  that  they  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
emperor  Frederick.    Michael  is  said  to  have  foretold  (after  the 
double-tongued  manner  of  the  atident  oracles)  the  place  of 
Frederick's  death,  which  took  place  in  1250.    Around  his  own 
death  many  legends  gathered.    He  was  supposed  to  have  fore- 
told that  be  would  end  by  a  blow  from  a  stone  of  not  more  than 
two  ounces  in  weight,  and  that  to  protect  himself  he  wore  an 
iron  helmet,  and  that,  raising  this  in  church  at  the  elevation 
of  the  host,  the  fatal  stone  fell  on  him  from  the  roof.    Italian 
tradition  says  he  died  in  that  country,  while  another  legend  is 
that  he  returned  to  his  native  land  to  die,  and  according  to  one 
account  was  buried  at  Holme  Cultram  in  Cumberland;  accord- 
ing to  another,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  followed  in  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrd,  in  Melrose  Abbey.    In  the  notes  to  that 
poem,  of  which  the  opening  of  the  wizard's  tomb  forms  the  most 
striking  episode,  Scott  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
various  exploits  attributed  by  popular  belief  to  the  great  magi- 
cian.   "In  the  south  of  Scotland  any  work  of  great  labour 
and  antiquity  is  ascribed  either  to  the  agency  of  Auld  Michael, 
of  Sir  William  Wallace  or  the  devil."    He  used  to  feast  his 
friends  with  dishes  brought  by  spirits  from  the  royal  kitchens 
of  France  and  Spain  and  other  lands.    His  embassy  to  France 
alone  on  the  back  of  a  coal-black  demon  steed  is  also  celebrated, 
in  which  he  brought  the  French  monarch  to  his  knees  by  the 
results  of  the  stamping  of  his  horse's  hoof:  the  first  ringing  the 
bells  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  second  causing  the  towers  of  the 
palace  to  faU.   Other  powers  and  exploits  are  narrated  in 
Folengo's  Macaronic  poem  of  Merlin  Coccaius  (1595).     But 
Michael's  reputation  as  a  magician  was  already  fixed  in  the 
age  inunediately  following  his  own.    He  appears  in  the  Inferno 
of  Dante  (canto  xx.  115-117)  among  the  magicians  and  sooth- 
sayers.   He  is  represented  in  the  same  character  by  Boccaccio, 
and  is  severely  arraigned  by  Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola  in 


his  work  against  astrology,  while  Gabriel  Naud6  finds  it  necessary 

to  defend  his  good  name  in  his  Apologie  pour  Us  grands  per- 

sonnages  faussement  accusis  de  magie. 

For  full  details  and  analyrais  of  all  the  leeends  attaching  to  Scot, 
see  Rev.  J.  Wood  Brown,  Life  and  Legend  ofMichad  Stat  (1897). 

SCOT  AND  LOT  (O.  Fr.  escot,  A.S.  sceot,  a  payment;  lot, 
a  portion  or  share),  a  phrase  common  in  the  records  of  English 
medieval  boroughs,  applied  to  those  householders  who  were 
assessed  to  any  payment  (such  as  tallage,  aid,  &c.)  made  by  the 
borough  for  local  or  national  purposes.  They  were  usually 
members  of  a  gild  merchant.  Previous  to  the  Reform  Act 
1832  those  who  paid  scot  and  bore  lot  were  entitled  to  the 
franchise  in  virtue  of  this  payment,  and  the  rights  of  those 
living  in  183a  were  preserved  by  the  apt.  The  phrase  is  pre- 
served in  the  Disorderly  Houses  Act  1751,  which  empowers 
inhabitants  of  a  parish  or  place  paying  scot  and  bearing  lot 
therein  (i.el  ratepayers)  to  require  the  constable  of  the  parish 
to  prosecute  disorderly  houses. 

See  D.  P.  Fry, "  On  the  Phrase  Scot  and  Lot,"  in  Trans.  Philological 
Society  (1867),  pp.  167-197;  C.  Gross,  Gild  Merchant,  L  c  iv.; 
PoUodc  and  Maitland,  Hist,  Eng.  Law,  p.  647. 

SCOTER,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  perhaps  a  variant  of 
"  Scout,"  one  of  the  many  local  names  shared  in  oonmion 
by  the  guillemot  {q.v,)  and  the  razorbill  (q.v.),  or  perhaps 
primarily  connected  with  coot  iq.v.),^  the  English  name  of 
the  Anas  nigra  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  which  with  some  allied 
species  has  been  justifiably  placed  in  a  distinct  genus,  Oedemia 
(often  misspelt  Oidomia) — a  name  coined  in  reference  to  the 
swoU^  appearance  of  the  base  of  the  bill.  The  scoter  is  also 
very  generally  known  around  the  British  coasts  as  the  "  black 
duck  "  from  the  male  being,  with  the  exception  of  a  stripe  of 
orange  that  runs  down  the  ridge  of  the  bill,  wholly  of  that 
c61our.  In  the  representative  American  form,  Oe.  americana, 
the  protuberance  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  black  in  the  European 
bird,  is  orange  as  well.  Of  all  ducks  the  scoter  has  the  most 
marine  habits,  keeping  the  sea  in  all  weathers,  and  rarely  re- 
sorting to  land  except  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  Even  in 
summer  small  flocks  of  scoters  may  generally  be  seen  in  the 
tideway  at  the  mouth  of  any  of  the  larger  British  rivers  or  in 
mid-channel,  ^hile  in  autumn  and  winter  these  flocks  are  so 
increased  as  to  number  thousands  of  individuals,  and  the  water 
often  looks  bliick  with  them.  A  second  species,  the  velvet- 
duck,  Oe.  fusca,  of  much  larger  sixe,  distinguished  by  a  white 
spot  under  each  eye  and  a  white  bar  on  each  wing,  is  far  less 
abundant  than  the  former,  but  examples  of  it  are  occasionally 
to  be  seen  in  company  with  the  commoner  one,  and  it  too  has 
its  American  counterpart,  Oe,  vdvetina;  while  a  third,  only 
known  as  a  straggler  to  Europe,  the  surf-duck,  Oe.  perspicUlata^ 
with  a  white  patch  on  the  crown  and  another  on  the  nape,  and 
a  curiously  particoloured  bill,  is  a  not  uncommon  bird  in  North 
American  waters.  All  the  species  of  Oedemia,  like  most  other 
sea-ducks,  have  their  true  home  in  arctic  or  subarctic  countries, 
but  the  scoter  itself  is  said  to  breed  occasionally  in  Scotland 
{Zoologist,  sj.  p.  1867).  The  females  disf^y  little  of  the  deep 
sable  hue  that  characterizes  their  partners,  but  are  attired  in 
soot-colour,  varied,  especially  beneath,  with  brownish  white. 
The  flesh  of  all  these  birds  has  an  exceedingly  strong  taste,  and, 
after  much  controversy,  was  allowed  by  the  authorities  to 
rank  as  fish  in  the  ecclesiastical  dietary  (cf.  Graindorge,  TraiiS 
de  Vorigine  des  macreuses,  Caen,  1680;  and  Correspondence  of 
John  Ray,  Ray  Soc.  ed.,  p.  148).  (A.  N.) 

SCOTIA  (Gr.  okotUl,  shadow  or  darkness),  in  architecture, 
a  concave  moulding  most  commonly  used  in  bases,  which  pro- 
jects a  deep  shadow  on  itself,  and  is  thereby  a  most  effective 
moulding  under  the  eye,  as  in  a  base.    (See  Moulding.) 

^  In  the  former  case  the  derivation  aeeras  to  be  from  the  O.  Fr. 
Escoute,  and  that  from  the  Latin  auscultare,  but  in  the  latter  from 
the  Dutch  Koet,  which  is  said  to  be  of  Celtic  extraction — cwliar. 
The  Fr.  macreuse,  possibly  from  Lat.  macer,  indicating  a  bird  that 
may  be  eaten  in  Lent  or  on  the  fast  days  of  the  Roman  Church,  is 
of  double  signification,  meaning  in  the  south  of  France  a  coot  and 
in  the  north  a  scoter.  By  the  wild-fowIers  of  parts  of  North  America 
scoters  are  commonly  called  cootSi 
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SCOTLAND,  the  name  given  in  modern  times  to  that  portion 
of  Great  Britain  which  lies  north  of  the  English  boundary; 
it  also  comprises  the  Outer  and  Inner  Hebrides  and  other  islands 
off  the  west  coast,  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands  off  the 
north  coast.  With  England  lying  to  the  south,  it  is  thus  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
North  Sea.  It  is  separated  from  Engkind  by  the  SoLway  Firth, 
the  Sark,  Scotsdyke  (an  old  embankment  in.  55^3'  N.,  connecting 
the  Sark  with  the  Esk),  the  Esk  (for  one  mUe),  the  Liddel,  the 
Kershope,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  the  Tweed  and  a%inall  area  known 
as  the  "  liberties  "  of  Berwick.  The  mainland  lies  between  58^ 
40'  30'  (at  Dunnet  Head  tin  Caithness)  and  54"*  38'  N.  (Mull 
of  Galloway  in  Wigtownshire),  and  z**  45^  32'  (Buchan  Ness  in 
Aberdeenshire)  and  6^  14'  W.  (Ardnamurchan  Point  in  Argyll- 
shire). Including  the  islands,  however,  the  extreme  latitude 
north  is  60**  51'  30'  (Out  Stack  in  the  Shctlands)  and  the  extreme 
longitude  west  8**  35'  30'  (St  Kilda).  The  greatest  length  from 
Cape  Wrath  in  Sutherland  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway  is  374  m., 
and  the  greatest  breadth  from  Buchan  Nesi  to  Applecross  in 
the  shire  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  154  m.,but  from  Bonar  Bridge 
at  the  head  of  Dornoch  Firth  to  the  head  of  Loch  Broom  it  b 
only  a6  m.  wide,  and  30  m.  from  Grangemouth  on  the  Forth 
to  Bowling  on  the  Clyde.  The  coast-line  is  estimated  at  2300  m., 
the  arms  of  the  sea  being  so  numerous  and  in  several  cases 
penetrating  so  far  inland  that  few  places  are  beyond  40  m.  from 
salt  water.  The  total  area  is  19,069,500  acres  or  29,796  sq.  m., 
exclusive  of  inland  waters  (about  60S  sq.  m.),  the  forohore 
(about  498  sq.  m.)  and  tidal  water  (about  60S  sq.  m.). 

The  name  Scotland  for  this  geographical  area  of  northern 
Britain  (the  Caledonia  of  the  ancients — a  name  still  poetically 
used  for  Scotland)  originated  in  the  nth  century,  when  (from 
the  tribe  of  Scots)  part  of.it  was  called  Scotia  (a  name  previously 
applied  to  what  is  now  Ireland);  and  the  name  of  Scotland 
became  established  in  the  X2th  and  X3th  centuries.  The  name 
of  Britain  or  North  Britain  is  still  firmly  associated  with  Scot- 
land; thus  En^sh  letters  are  generally  addressed,  e.g.  **  Edin- 
burgh, N.B.,"  i.e.  North  Britain;  and  Scottish  people  have  long 
objected  to  the  conventional  use  south  of  the  Tweed  of  the  word 
"  English,"  when  it  really  means  (as  they  correctly,  but  some- 
times rather  pedantically,  insist)  "  British." 

I.  Geogsaphy 

Physically,  Scotland  is  divided  into  three  geographical  regions 
—the  "  Highlands  "  (subdivided  by  Glen  More  into  the  North- 
western and  South-Eastem  Highlands);  the  Central  Plain  or 
"  Lowlands  "  (a  tract  of  south-westerly  to  north-easterly  trend, 
between  a  line  drawn  roughly  from  Girvan  to  Dunbar  and  a 
line  drawn  from  Dumbarton  to  Stonehaven);  mid  the  Southern 
Uplands. 

The  HigUands. — Neariy  all  this  region  b  lofty  ground,  deeply 
trenched  with  valleys  and  sea  lochs.  The  only  considerable  low- 
lyins  area  embraces  the  eastern  part  of  Aberdeenshire  and  the 
nortnem  parts  of  Banff,  Elein  and  Nairn — tracts  which,  cthnqlogic- 
ally,  do  not  fall  within  Highland  territory.  Along  both  sides  of  the 
Moray  Firth  a  strip  of  level  land  lies  between  the  foot  of  the  hills 
and  the  seat  while  the  county  of  Caithness,  occupying  a  wide  plain, 
docs  not,  strictly  speaking,  belong  to  the  Highlanos.  Seen  from 
Strathmore  or  the  Firth  of  Clyde  the  Highlands  present  well-defined 
masses  of  hills  abniptly  rising  from  the  Lowland  plains,  and  from 
any  of  the  western  islands  their  sea  front  resembles  a  vast  rampart 
indented  by  lochs  and  rising  to  a  uniform  level,  which  sinking  here 
and  there  allows  glimpses  of  still  higher  summits  in  the  interior. 
The  Highland  hills  differ  from  a  mountain  chain  such  as  the  Alps  not 
merely  in  their  inferior  elevation  but  in  configuration  and  structure. 
Tlicy  are  made^  up  of  a  succesncn  of  more  or  less  parallel  confluent 
ridges,  having  in  the  main  a  trend  from  north-east  to  south-west. 
These  ridges  are  separated  by  longitudinal  and  furrowed  by  trans- 
verse valleys.  The  portions  of  the  ridge  thus  isolated  rise  into  what 
arc  regarded  as  mountains,  though  they  are  really  only  loftier  parts 
of  the  ridge,  along  which  indeed  the  geological  structure  is  continued. 
It  is  remarkable  how  the  average  level  of  the  summits  is  maintained. 
Viewed  from  near  at  hand  a  mountain  ma^r  seem  to  tower  above  the 
surrounding  country,  but  from  a  distance  it  will  be  seen  not  to  rise 
much  above  the  general  uniformity  of  elevation.  There  are  no 
gigantic  dominant  masses  obviously  due  to  special  terrestrial  dis- 
turbance. A  few  apparent  exceptions  occur  along  the  western 
•«*board  of  Sutherland,  in  Skye  and  elsewhere,  but  examination  of 
'  structure  at  once  explains  the  reason  of  their  prominence  and 


confirms  the  rule.  The  surface  of  the  Highlands  is  rugged.  The 
rocks  project  in  innumerable  bosses  and  crags,  which  roughen  the 
sides  and  crests  of  the  ridges.  The  shape  ana  colour  of  these  rough- 
nesses depend  on  the  nature  of  the  underlying  rock.  Where  it  is 
hard  and  jointed,  weathering  into  large  quadrangular  blocks,  the 
hilb  are  more  especially  distinguished  for  the  gnariesd  bossy  character 
of  their  declivities,  as  may  be  seen  in  Ben  Lem  and  the  heights  to  the 
north-east  of  it.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rock  decays  with 
smaller  debris,  the  hills  assume  smoother  contours,  as  in  the  sUte 
hilb  running  from  the  Kyles  of  Bute  to  Loch  Lomond.  But,  regarded 
broadly,  the  H^hland  mountains  are  monuments  of  eiXMion,  the 
relic  ot  an  old  tableland,  the  upper  surfan  and  former  inclinations 
of  which  are  shown  approximately  by  the  summits  of  the  existing 
masses  and  the  direction  of  the  chief  water-flows. 

The  Highlands  are  separated  into  two  completely  cKaconnected 
and  in  some  re^^ects  contrasted  regions  by  the  depresdon  of  the 
Great  Glen,  extending  from  Loch  Linnhe  to  Inverness,  by  which  the 
4inci<nt  pbteau  was  severed.  In  the  north-western  section  the 
highest  ground  is  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  mounting  steeply 
from  the  sea  to  an  average  height  of  2000  to  3000  ft.  The  waterdbed 
consequently  keeps  close  to  the  western  seaboard,  and  indeed  in  some 
places  is  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  From  these 
hills  which  catch  the  first  downpour  of  the  rains  from  the  ocean,  the 
ground  falb  eastward.  Numerous  eminences,  however,  prolong  the 
mountainous  features  to  the  North  Sea  and  south-eastward  to  Glen 
More.  The  difference  of  the  general  level  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
water-parting  b  reflected  in  the  length  of  their  streams.  On  the  west 
the  drainage  empties  itself  into  the  Atbntic  after  flowing  only  a  very 
few  miles,  on  the  east  it  has  to  run  30  or  40  m.  At  the  nead  of  Loch 
Nevb  the  western  stream  b  but  3  m.  long,  while  the  eastern  has 
a  course  of  some  18  m.  to  the  Great  Glen.  Throughout  the  north- 
western region  uniformity  of  features  characterises  the  scenery, 
betokening  even  at  a  distance  the  general  monotony  of  structure. 
But  the  sameness  is  relieved  along  the  western  coast  of  the  shires  of 
SutherUnd  and  Ross  and  Cromarty  by  groups  of  cones  and  stacks, 
and  farther  south  by  the  terraced  pbteaus  and  abrupt  conical  hilb 
of  Skye,  Rnm  and  Mull. 

The  south-eastern  region  of  the  Highbnds,  having  a  more  diversi- 
fied geological  structure,  offen  greater  variety  of  scenery.  Most  of 
the  valleys,  bkes  and  sea  lochs  run  in  a  south-westerly  and  north- 
easterly direction,  a  feature  strikingly  exhibited  in  west  ArgylUiire. 
But  there  are  also  several  important  transverse  valleys*  those  of  the 
Garry  and  Tay  being  the  most  conspicuous  examples.  The  water- 
shed, too,  is  somewhat  different.  It  nrst  strikes  eastwards  round  the 
head  of  Loch  Laggan  and  then  swings  southwards,  pureuing  a  sinuous 
course  till  it  leaves  the  Highlands  on  the  east  side  of  Locn  Lomond. 
The  streams  flowing  westward,  however,  are  still  short,  while  those 
running  to  the  north-east,  east  and  south-east  have  long  courses  and 
drain  wide  areas.  There  b  a  marked  contrast  between  the  configura- 
tion of  the  north-eastern  district  and  the  other  parts  of  thb  region. 
In  that  area  the  Grampians  rise  into  wide  fUt-topped  heights  or 
moon  often  more  than  3000,  and  in  a  few  places  exceeding  4000  ft. 
in  height,  and  bounded  by  steep  declivities  and  sometimes  by 
precipices.  Seen  from  an  eminence  on  their  surface,  the  inference  is 
irresistible  that  these  pbteaus  are  fn^iments  of  the  original  table- 
bnd,  trenched  into  segments  by  the  formation  of  the  longitudinal 
and  transverse  valleys.  Farther  to  the^  south-west,  in  the  shires 
of  Perth,  Inverness  and  Argyll,  they  give  place  to  the  ordinary 
hummocky  crested  ridges  of  Highbnd  scenery,  which,  however,  in 
Ben  Nevis  and  Aonach  Beg  readi  a  height  of  over  4000  ft. 

Besides  the  principal  tracts  of  low-lymg  ground  in  the  Highlands 
already  alluded  to,  there  occur  longnarrow  strips  of  fbt  bna  in  the 
more  important  valleys.  Most  of  the  straths  and  glens  have  a  floor 
of  detritus  which,  spread  out  between  the  bases  of  the  boundary  hills, 
has  been  levelled  into  meadow  bnd  by  the  rivers  and  provides  almost 
the  sole  arable  ground  in  each  district. 

The  Lowlands  of  Mid-Scotland,  or  the  Central  Plain,  constitute  a 
broad  depression  with  south-westerly  to  north-easterly  trend  lying 
between  the  Highland  line  that  runs  from  the  head  ot  the  Firtn  01 
Clyde  to  Stonehaven  and  the  pastoral  upbnds  that  stretch  from 
Girvan  to  Dunbar.  They  may  be  regarded  as  a  long  trough  of 
younger  rocks  let  down  by  parallel  didocations  between  the  older 
masses  to  the  south  and  north.  The  lowest  of  these  younger  rocks 
are  the  various  sedimentary  and  volcanic  memben  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  These  are  covered  by  the  successive  formations  of  the 
Carboniferous  system.  The  total  thickness  of  both  these  groups  of 
rock  cannot  be  less  than  30,000  ft.,  and,  as  most  of  them  bear  evidence 
of  having  been  deposited  in  shallow  water,  they  could  only  have  been 
accumulated  during  a  prolonged  period  of  depresnon.  The  question 
arises  whether  this  depression  affected  only  the  area  of  the  midbnd 
valley,  or  extended  also  to  the  regions  to  the  north  and  south; 
and  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes  there  u  ground  for  the  inference  that, 
while  the  depression  had  its  maximum  along  the  line  of  the  lowlands, 
it  also  involved  some  portion  at  least  of  the  high  grounds  on  either 
side.  In  other  words,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous 
rocks,  though  chiefly  accumulated  in  the  broad  lowland  valley,  crept 
also  over  some  ^rt  of  the  bills  on  cither  side,  where  a  few  outliere 
tell  of  their  former  extension.  The  central  Lowbnds  are  thus  of 
great  geological  antiquity.  During  and  since  the  deposition  of  the 
rocks  that  underUe  them  the  tract  has  been  the  scene  of  repeated 
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valley  than  a  strath,  though  the  names  have  not  always  been  applied 
with  discrimination.  Most  of  the  Highland  valleys  are  true  elcns, 
Glencoe  being  the  best-known  example.  The  hills  rise  rapidly  on 
each  side,  sometimes  in  grassy  slopes,  sometimes  in  rocky  bosses  and 
precipitous  cliffs,  while  the  bottom  is  occupied  by  a  lake.  In  the 
south  of  Scotland  the  larger  streams  flow  in  wide  open  valleys  called 
dales,  as  in  Clydesdale,  Tweeddale,  Teviotdale,  Liddesdale,  Eskdale, 
Nitbsdale.  The  strips  of  alluvial  land  bordering  a  river«are  known 
as  haughSt  and  where  in  estuaries  they  expand  into  wide  plains  they 
are  termed  carses.  The  carses  of  the  r  ortn  extend  seawards  as  far  as 
Bo'ncss  and  consist  chiefl)^  of  raised  beaches.  The  Carse  of  Gowrie 
is  the  strip  of  low  ground  intervening  between  the  Firth  of  Tay  and 
the  Sidlaw  Hills.  Brae  signifies  the  steep  bank  of  a  riveti  and  so 
any  slope  or  hill-side. 

River-gorges  are  characteristic  features  in  many  of  the  valleys. 
In  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  they  are  particularly  prominent  where 
that  formation  has  lain  in  the  pathway  of  the  streams 
sweeping  down  from  the  Highlands.  In  the  basin  of  the 
Moray  Firth  some  fine  examples  may  be  seen  on  the  Nairn 
and  Findhom.  while  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cromarty  Firth  some  of 
the  small  streams  descending  from  the  high  grounds  of  the  cast  of 
the  shire  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  have  cut  out  defiles  in  the  Con- 
glomerates, remarkable  for  their  depth  and  narrowness.  Towards  the 
south  margin  of  the  Highlands  notable  instances  of  true  canyons  in  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  are  to  be  seen  where  the  Isla  and  North  Esk  enter 
that  formation.  The  well-known  goree  in  which  the  Falls  of  Clvde 
are  situated  is  the  best  example  m  the  Lowlands.  (For  the  chief 
rivers  sec  the  separate  articles  on  them,  and  also  the  section  on  the 
physical  features  in  the  article  on  the  different  shires  of  Scotland.) 

The  topography  of  the  country  being  the  result  of  prolonged 
denudation,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  oldest  surfaces  likely  to 
Tyonol  ^  pre^rved  are  portions  of  some  of  the  platforms  of 
mountmia  erosion  successively  established  by  the  wearing  down  of 
mad  bML  ^^^  '^"^  ^°  ^^^  sea-level.  Relics  of  these  platforms  occur 
both  in  the  Highlands  and  among  the  Southern  Uplands. 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  flat-topped  moorlands  which 
in  the  eastern  Grampians  reach  heights  of  3000  to  4000  ft.  above  the 
The  most  familiar  example  perhaps  is  the  top  of  Lochnagar, 


sea 


where,  at  the  level  of  3500  ft.,  the  traveller  finds  himself  on  a  broad 
undulating  moor,  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  sloping  gently 
towards  Glen  Muick  and  terminating  on  the  north  in  a  range  of 
granite  precipices.  The  top  of  Ben  Macdhui^  stands  upon  nearly  a 
square  mile  of^moor  exceeding  4000  ft.  in  elevation.  These  mountains 
lie  within  granite  areas;  but  not  less  striking  examples  may  be  found 
among  the  schists.  The  mountains  at  the  head  of  Glen  Clova  and 
Glen  Isla,  for  instance,  sweep  upwards  into  a  broad  moor  some  3000 
ft.  above  the  sea,  the  more  prominent  parts  of  which  have  received 
special  names — Driesh,  Mayar,  Tom  Buidhe,  Tolmount,  Cairn  na 
Glasha.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is 
more  level  ground  on  the  tops  of  these  mountains  than  in  areas  of 
correspondine  size  in  the  valleys  below.  ^  That  these  high  plateaus 
are  planes  01  erosion  is  shown  by  their  independence  of  geological 
structure,  the  upturned  edges  of  the  vertical  and  contorted  schists 
having  been  abruptly  shorn  off  and  the  granite  having  been  wasted 
and  levelled  along  its  exposed  surface.  Among  the  Southern  Up- 
lands exist  traces  of  a  similar  tableland  of  erosion.  The  top  of  Broad 
Law  on  the  confines  of  Peeblesshire  and  Selkirkshire,  for  example,  is 
a  level  moor  comprising  between  300  and  400  acres  above  the  contour 
line  of  2500  ft.  and  lymg  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  the  greatly 
denuded  Silurian  grits  and  shales.  An  instructive  example  of  the 
similar  destruction  of  a  much  younger  platform  is  to  be  found  in  the 
terraced  plateaus  of  Skye,  Eigg,  Canna,  Muck,  Mull  and  Morven, 
which  arc  portions  of  what  was  probablv  originally  a  continuous 
plain  of  basalt.  Though  dating  back  only  to  older  Tertiary  time, 
this  plain  has  been  so  deeply  trenched  by  the  forces  of  denudation 
that  it  has  been  reduced  to  mere  scattered  fragments.  Thousands 
of  feet  of  baaalt  have  been  worn  away  from  many  parts  of  its  surface; 
deep  and  wide  valleys  have  been  carved  out  of  it ;  and  so  enormously 
has  it  been  wasted,  that  it  has  been  almost  entirely  stripped  from 
wide  tracts  which  it  formerly  covered  and  where  only  scattered 
outliers  remain  to  prove  that  it  once  existed. 

It  is  curious  that  broad  flat-topped  mountains  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country.  Traced  westwards,  these 
forms  gradually  give  place  to  narrow  ridges  and  crests.  No  contrast, 
for  instance,  can  be  greater  than  that  between  the  wide  elevated 
moors  of  the^  eastern  Grampians,  and  the  crested  ridges  of  western 
Inverness-shire  and  Argyllshire — Loch  Hourn,  Glen  Nevis,  Glencoe — 
or  that  between  the  broad  uplands  of  Peeblesshire  and  the  pre- 
cipitous heights  of  Galloway.  Geological  structure  alone  will  not 
account  for  these  contrasts.  Perhaps  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  mainly 
in  difTerences  of  rainfall.  The  western  mountains,  exposed  to  the 
fierce  lash  of  the  Atlantic  rains,  sustain  the  heaviest  and  most  constant 
precipitation.  Their  sides  are  seamed  with  torrents  which  tear  down 
the  solid  rock  and  sweep  its  detritus  into  the  glens  and  sea  lochs.  The 
eastern  heights.on  the  other  hand  .experience  a  smaller  rainfall  and  con- 
sequently a  diminished  rate  of  erosion.  No  doubt,  too,  the  preponder- 
ance of  rainfall  in  the  west  has  persisted  for  an  enormous  period. 

Regarding  the  existing  flat-topped  heights  among  the  eastern 
Grampians  as  remnants  of  what  was  once  the  general  character  of  the 
surface,  wc  can  trace  every  step  in  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the 


tableland  and  in  the  formation  of  the  most  rugged  and  most  indi- 
vidualized forms  of  isolated  mountain.  In  fact,  in  journeying  west- 
wards across  the  tops  of  the  Highland  mountains  we  pass,  as  it  were, 
over  successive  stages  in  the  history  of  the  origin  of  Highland  scenery. 
The  oldest  types  of  form  lie  on  the  east  side  and  the  newest  on  the 
west.  From  the  laijger  fragments  of  the  denuded  tableland  we 
advance  to  ridges  with  narrow  tops,  which  pass  by  degrees  into 
sharp  rugged  crests.  The  ridges,  too.  arc  more  and  more  trenched 
until  they  become  groups  of  detached  hills  or  mountains.  In  the 
progress  of  this  erosion  lull  scope  has  been  afforded  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  form  by  variation  in  geological  structure.  Each  ridge  and 
mountain  has  been  cut  into  its  shape  bv  denudation,  but  its  outlines 
have  been  determined  by  the  nature  01  the  rocks  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  yielded  to  decay.  Every  distinct  variety  of  rock 
has  impressed  its  own  character  upon  the  landscape.  Hence,  amid 
the  monotonous  succession  of  ridge  beyond  ridge  and  valley  after 
valley,  diversity  of  detail  has  resulted  from  the  varying  composition 
and  grouping  of  the  rocks. 

The  process  by  which  the  ancient  tablelands  have  been  trenched 
into  valleys  and  confluent  ridges  is  most  instructively  displayed 
among  the  higher  mountains,  where  erosion  proceeds  at  an  acceler- 
ated pace.  The  long  screes  or  talus-slopes  at  the  foot  of  every  crag 
and  cliff  bear  witness  to  the  continual  waste.  The  headwaters  of  a 
river  cut  into  the  slopes  of  the  parent  hill.    Each  valley  b  conse- 

auently  lengthened  at  the  expense  of  the  mountain  from  which  it 
cacends.  Where  a  number  of  small  torrents  converge  in  a  steep 
mountain  recess,  they  cut  out  a  crescent-shaped  hollow  or  half- 
cauldron,  which  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  is  known  as  a  corrie.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  convergent  action  of  the  streams  has  bees 
the  sole  agency  in  the  erosion  of  these  striking  cavities,  or  whether 
snow  and  glacier-ice  have  had  a  share  in  the  work.  No  feature  ia 
Highland  scenery  is  more  characteristic  than  the  corries,  and  in  none 
can  the  influence  of  geological  structure  be  better  understood. 
Usually  the  upper  part  of  a  corrie  is  formed  by  a  crescent  of  naked 
rock,  from  which  long  trails  of  debris  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hollow.  Every  distinct  variety  of  rock  has  its  own  type  of  corrie, 
the  peculiarities  being  marked  both  in  the  details  of  the  upper  cliffs 
and  crags,  and  in  the  amount,  form  and  colour  of  the  screes.  The 
Scottish  corries  have  been  occupied  by  glaciers.  Hence  their 
bottonnis  are  generally  ice-worn  or  strewn  over  with  moraine  stuff. 
Sometimes  a  small  tarn  fills  up  the  bottom,  ponded  back  by  m 
moraine.  It  is  in  such  localities  that  wc  can  be^  observe  the  last 
relics  of  the  glaciers  that  once  overspread  the  country.  Among  these 
high  grounds  also  the  gradual  narrowing  of  ridges  into  sharp,  narrow, 
knife-edged  crests  and  the  lowering  of  these  into  cols  or  passes  can 
be  admirably  studied.  Where  two  glens  begin  opposite  to  each  other 
on  the  same  ridge,  their  corries  are  gradually  cut  back  until  only  a 
sharp  crest  separates  them.  This  crest,  attacked  on  each  front  and 
along  the  summit,  is  lowered  with  comparative  rapidity,  until  merely 
a  low  cot  or  pbss  may  sepirate  the  heads  of  the  two  glens.  The  various 
stag^  in  this  kind  of  oemolition  are  best  seen  where  the  underlying 
rock  is  of  granite  or  similarly  tough  material,  which  at  the  same  time 
is  apt  to  be  split  and  splintered  by  means  of  its  numerous  transverse 
joints.  The  granite  mountains  of  Arran  furnish  excellent  illustrations. 
^  Where  a  rock  yields  to  weather  with  considerable  uniformity  in  all 
directions  it  is  likely  to  assume  conical /arms  in  the  progress  of  denu- 
dation. Sometimes  this  uniformity  is  attained  by  a  general  dis- 
integration of  the  rock  into  fine  debris,  which  rolls  down  the  slopes  in 
long  screes.  In  other  casc-s  it  is  secured  by  the  intersection  of  joints, 
whereby  a  rock,  in  itself  hard  and  durable,  is  divided  into  small 
angular  blocks,  which  are  separated  by  the  action  of  the  elements 
and  slide  down  the  declivities.  In  many  instances  the  beginning  of 
the  formation  of  a  cone  may  be  detected  on  ridges  which  nave  Men 
deeply  trenched  by  valleys.  The  smaller  isolatra  portions,  attacked 
on  all  sides,  have  broken  up  under  weather.  Layer  after  layer  has 
been  stripped  from  their  sides,  and  the  flat  or  rounded  top  has  been 
narrowed  until  it  has  now  become  the  apex  of  a  cone.  The  mountain 
SchiehalHon  (3547  ft.)  is  an  instance  of  a  cone  not  yet  freed  from  its 
parent  ridge.  Occasionally  a  ridge  has  been  carved  into  a  series  of 
cones  united  at  their  ba*ies.  as  in  the  chain  of  the  Pentland  Hills. 
A  further  stage  in  denudation  brings  us  to  isolated  groups  of  cones 
completely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  rocks  among  which  they 
once  lav  buried.  Such  groups  may  be  carved  out  of  a  continuous 
band  of  rock  extending  into  the  regions  beyond.  The  Paps  of  Jura, 
for  instance,  rise  out  of  a  long  belt  of  quartzite  which  stretches 
through  the  islands  of  Islay,  Jura  and  Scarba.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  groups  point  to  tne  existence  of  some  boss  of  rock  of 
greater  durability  than  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  as  in 
the  Cuchullins  and  Red  Hills  of  Skye  and  the  group  of  granite  cones 
of  Ben  Loyal,  Sutherland.  The  most  impressive  form  of  solitary  cone 
is  that  wherein  after  vast  denudation  a  tnick  overlying  formation  has 
been  reduced  to  a  sinele  outlier,  such  as  Morven  in  Caithness,  the 
two  Bens  Griam  in  Sutherland,  and  still  more  strikingly,  the  pyramids 
of  red  sandstone  on  the  western  margin  of  the  shires  of  Sutherland 
and  Ross  and  Cromarty.  The  horizontal  stratification  of  some  of 
these  masses  gives  them  a  curiously  architectural  aspect,  further 
increased  by  the  effect  of  the  numerous  vertical  joints  Sy  which  the 
rock  is  cleft  into  buttresses  and  recesses  along  the  fronts  of  the 
precipices  and  into  pinnacles  and  finials  along  the  summits.  Solitary 
or  grouped  pyramids  of  red  sandstone  between  3000  and  4000  ft. 
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above  the  sea  are  mere  remnants  of  a  continuous  sheet  of  red  sand- 
stone  that  once  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  western  Highlands. 

Stratified  rocio  when  they,  have  not  been  much  disturbed  from 
their  oneinal  approximate  horizontality  weather  into  escarpments. 
Such  dins  may  run  for  many  miles  across  a  country,  rising  one  above 
another  into  lofty  terraced  hills.  In  Scotland  the  rocks  have  been 
so  dislocated  and  disturbed  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  continuous 
escarpments,  and  this  form  of  rock-scenery  is  consequently  almost 
entirely  absent,  except  locally  and  for  the  most  part  on  a  compara- 
tively small  scale.  The  most  extensive  Scottish  escarpments  are 
found  among  the  igneous  rocks.  Where  lava  has  been  piled  up  in 
successive  nearly  horizontal  sheets,  with  occasional  layers  of  tun  or 
other  softer  rock  between  them,  it  offers  conditions  peculiarly  favour- 
able for  the  formation  of  escarpments,  as  in  the  wide  basalt  plateaus 
of  the  Inner  Hebrides.  The  Carboniferous  lavas  of  the  Camp^ie  and 
Ftntry  Hills  and  of  the  south  of  Dumfriesshirb  and  Roxburghshire 
likewise  rise  in  lines  of  bold  escarpment. 

The  lakes  and  water-basins  may  be  classified  in  four  groups,  each 
1^^^.  with  its  own  peculiar  scenery  and  distinct  mode  of  oriein — 
^^^  (0  glcn  lakes,  (2)  rock-tarns,  (3)  moraine-tarns,  (4)  Takes 
of  the  plains. 

1.  Glen  lakes  are  those  which  occupy  portions  of  glens.  They  are 
depressions  in  the  valleys,  not  due  to  local  heaping  up  of  detritus, 
but  true  rock-basins,  often  of  great  depth.  Mucn  discussion  has 
arisen  as  to  theirmodeof  origin,  out  it  is  probable  they  were  cau&cd 
by  the  erosive  action  of  ice,  since  glaciers  occupied  the  glens  where 
they  occur  and  wore  down  the  rocks  along  the  sides  and  bottom: 
but  it  is  a  point  of  difficulty  in  this  theory  whether  ice  could  have 
eroded  the  deepest  of  the  hollows.  In  any  circumstances  the  lakes 
must  be  of  recent  geological  date.  Any  such  basins  belonging  to  the 
time  of  the  folding  of  tne  crystalline  schists  would  have  oeen  filled 
up  and  effaced  long  ago.  Indeed,  so  rapid  is  the  infilling  by  the 
torrents  which  sweep  down  detritus  from  the  surrounding  heights 
that  even  the  existing  lakes  are  visibly  diminishing.  Glen  lakes  are 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  western  half  of  the  Highlands,  where 
they  form  the  largest  sheets  of  fresh  water.  Hardly  anv  lakes  are  to 
be  seen  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Inverness  to  Perth.  West  of  that 
line,  however,  they  abound  in  both  the  longitudinal  and  the  trans- 
verse vallevs.  The  most  remarkable  line  of  them  is  that  which  fills 
up  much  01  the  Great  Glen,  Loch  Ness  being  the  largest.  Other  im- 

?}rtant  longitudinal  lakes  are  Lochs  Tay,  Awe.  Ericht  and  Shiel. 
he  most  picturesque  glen  lakes,  however,  lie  in  transverse  valleys, 
which  being  cut  across  the  strike  of  the  rocks  present  greater  variety 
and.  usually,  abruptness  of  outline.  Lochs  Lomond,  Katrine  and 
Lubnaig  in  the  soutncm  Highlands,  and  Lochs  Maree  and  More  in  the 
north,  are  conspicuous  examples. 

2.  Rock'tams  are  small  lakes  lying  in  rock-basins  on  the  sides  of 
mountains  or  the  summits  of  ridges,  and  on  rocky  plateaus  or  plains. 
Unlike  glen  lakes,  they  have  no  necessary  dependence  upon  lines  of 
valley,  but  arc  scattered  as  it  were  broadcast,  and  are  by  far  the 
most  abundant  of  the  Scottish  lakes.  Dispersed  over  all  parts  of  the 
western  Highlands,  they  arc  most  numerous  in  the  north-west, 
especially  in  the  Outer  Ffebrides  and  in  the  west  of  the  shires  of  Ross 
and  Cromarty  and  Sutherland,  where  the  surface  of  the  Archean 
gneiss  is  so  thickly  sprinkled  with  them  that  many  tracts  consist 
nearly  as  much  of  water  as  of  land.  They  almost  invariably  lie  on 
strongly  ice-worn  platforms  of  rock,  and  are  obviously  hollows 
produced  by  the  gouging  action  of  the  sheets  of  land-ice  by  which 
the  general  glaciation  of  the  country  was  affected.  In  the  Southern 
Uplands,  owing  to  the  greater  softness  and  uniformity  of  texture  of 
the  rocks,  rock-tarns  are  comparatively'  infrequent,  except  in 
Galloway,  where  the  protrusion  of  granite  and  its  associated  meta- 
morphism  have  reproduced  Highland  conditions  of  rock-structure. 
In  the  rocky  hill-ranges  of  the  Central  Plain  rock-tarns  occasionally 
make  their  appearance. 

3.  Moraine-tarns — small  sheets  of  water  ponded  back  by  some 
of  the  last  moraines  shed  by  the  retreating  glaciers — are  connned  to 
the  more  mountainous  tracts.  Among  the  Southern  Uplands  the 
best -known  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque  is  the  wild  and  lonely 
Loch  Skene,  lying  in  a  recess  of  Whitecoomb  at  the  head  of  Mdffat 
Water.  Others  are  sprinkled  over  the  higher  parts  of  the  valleys  in 
Galloway.  None  occurs  in  the  Central  Plain.  In  the  Highlands  they 
may  be  counted  by  hundreds,  nestling  in  the  bottoms  of  the  conies. 
In  the  north-western  counties,  where  the  glaciers  continued  longest 
to  descend  to  the  sea-level,  lakes  retained  by  moraine-barriers  may 
be  found  very  little  above  the  sea. 

^.  The  Lakes  of  the  Plains  lie  in  hollows  of  the  glacial  detritus 
which  is  strewn  so  thickly  over  the  lower  grounds.  As  these  hollows 
were  caused  by  original  irregular  deposition  rather  than  by  erosion, 
they  have  no  intimate  relation  to  the  present  drainage-lines.  The 
lakes  vary  in  size  from  mere  pools  to  sheets  of  water  several  square 
miles  in  area.  As  a  rule  they  are  shallow  in  proportion  to  their 
extent  and  surface.  They  were  once  more  numerous  than  they  are 
now.  but  some  have  disappeared  through  natural  causes  and  others 
have  been  drained.  The  largest  sheets  of  fresh  water  in  the  Low- 
lands are  lakes  of  the  plains  as  Loch  Lcven  and  the  Lake  of  Menteith. 

The  eastern  and  western  seaboards  present  a  singular  contrast. 
The  eastern  is  indented  by  a  series  of  broad  arms  of  the  sea — the 
firths  of  Fi>rth  and  Tay.  Moray  and  Dornoch  firths — but  is  otherwise 
relatively  unbnsken.    The  land  slopes  gently  to  the  sea  or  to  the 


edge  of  cliffs  that  nave  been  cut  back  by  the  waves.    The  shores  are 
for  the  most  part  low,  with  few  islands  in  front  of  them,  and  culti- 
vation comes  down  almost  to  the  tide-line.    The  western         caamt 
side,  on  the  contrary,  is  from  end  to  end  intersected  with         ho#   ' 
long  narrow  sea  lochs  or  fjords.    The  land  shelves  down 
rapidly  into  the  sea  and  is  fronted  by  chains  and  groups  of  islands. 
The  explanation  of  this  contrast  must  be  sought  m  geological 
structure.    The  west  side,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  more  deeply 
eroded  than  the  eastern.  The  glens  are  more  numerous  there  and  oh 
the  whole  deeper  and  narrower.   Many  of  them  are  prolonged  under 
the  sea ;  in  other  words,  the  narrow  deep  fjords  are  seaward  con- 
tinuations of  the  glens.   The  presence  of  the  sea  in  these  fjords  is  an 
accident.    If  they  could  be  raised  out  of  the  sea  they  would  become 
glens,  with  lakes  filling  their  deeper  portions.     That  this  has  been 
their  history  hardly  admits  of  question.    They  are  submerged  land- 
valleys,  and  as  they  run  down  the  whole  western  coast  they  show 
that  this  side  has  subsided  to  a  considerable  depth  beneath  its  former 
level.    The  Scottish  sea  lochs  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
those  of  western  Ireland  and  Norway.    The  whole  of  this  north- 
western coast-line  of  Europe  bears  witness  to  recent  submergence. 
The  bed  of  the  North  Sea,  which  at  no  distant  date  in  geological 
history  was  a  land  surface  across  which  plants  and  animals  migrated 
freely  into  Great  Britain,  sank  beneath  the  sea-lcvcl,  while  the 
Atlantic  advanced  upon  the  western  margin  of  the  continent  and 
filled  the  seaward  ends  of  what  had  previously  been  valleys  open  to 
the  sun.    In  this  view  the  Outer  and  Inner  Hebrides  were  formerly 
one  with  themselves  and  the  mainland,  and  the  western  isles  therefore 
arc  truly  grouped  with  the  Highland  province  of  Scotland.    Nearly 
the  whole  coast-line  is  rocky.    On  the  east  indeed,  the  shores  of  the 
estuaries  are  generally  low,  out  the  land  between  the  mouths  of  these 
inlets  is  more  or  less  precipitous.    On  the  vest  the  coast  is  mostly 
either  a  steep  rocky  declivity  or  a  sea-wall,  though  strips  of  lower 
ground  are  found  in  the  bays.    The  cliffs  vary  in  character  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  rock.    At  Cape  Wrath,  precipices  300  ft.  high 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  Archean  gneiss.    The  varying  texture  of 
this  rock,  its  irregular  foliation  and  jointing,  and  its  ramifying  veins 
of  pegmatite  give  it  very  unequal  powers  of  resistance.     Here  it 
projects  in  irregular  bastions  and  buttresses,  there  retires  into  deep 
recesses  and  tunnels,  but  shows  everywhere  a  ruggedness  of  aspect 
eminently  characteristic.     In  striking  contrast  to  these  precipices  are 
those  of  the  Cambrian  red  sandstone  a  few  miles  to  the  east.    Vast 
vertical  walls  of  rock  shoot  up  to  a  height  of  600  ft.,  cut  by  their 
perpendicular  joints  into  quadrangular  piers  and  projections,  some 
of  which  stand  out  alone  as  cathedral-like  islets  in  front  of  the  main 
cliff.   The  sombre  colouring  is  relieved  by  vegetation  along  the  edges 
of  the  nearly  flat  beds  which  project  like  great  cornices  and  serve  as 
nesting-places  for  sea-fowl.     On  the  west  the  most  notable  cliffs 
south  of  those  of  Cape  Wrath  and  the  Cambrian  sandstones  of 
Sutherland  are  to  be  found  among  the  basaltic  islands,  particularly  in 
Skye,  where  a  magnificent  range  of  precipices  rising  to  1000  ft. 
bounds  (he  western  coast-line.    However,  the  highest  cliffs  are  found 
among  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands.    The  sea-wall  of  Foula,  in 
Shetland,  and  the  western  front  of  Hoy,  in  Orkney,  rise  like  walls  to 
heights  of  1 100  or  1200  ft.    Caithness  is  one  wide  moor,  terminating 
almost  everywhere  seaward  in  a  range  of  precipices  of  Old   Red 
Sandstone.  Along  the  eastern  coast  most  of  the  cliffs  are  formed  of 
rocks  belonging  to  thii  formation.     Beginning. at  Stonehaven,  an 
almost  unbroken  line  of  precipice  varying  up  to  200  ft.  in  height  runs 
to  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tay.    On  the  east  the  &>uthern 
Uplands  plunge  abruptly  into  the  sea  near  St  Abb's  Head  in  a  noble 
range  of  precipices  300  to  500  ft.  in  height,  and  on  the  west  terminate 
in  a  long  broken  line  of  sea-wall,  which  begins  at  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Ryan,  extends  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  and  reappears  again  in  the 
southern  headlands  of  Wigtown  and  Kirkcudbright.     Among  the 
most  picturesque  features  of  Scottish  sea-cliffs  are  the  numerous 
stacks  or  columns  of  rock  which  during  the  demolition  and  cutting- 
back  of  the  precipices  have  been  isolated  and  left  standing  amidst 
the  waves.   These  remnants  attain  their  most  colossal  size  and  height 
on  the  cliffs  of  Old  Red  Sandstone.    Thus  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy  in 
Orkney  is  a  hu^  column  of  yellow  sandstone  between  aoo  and 
500  ft.  high,  forming  a  conspicuous  landmark  in  the  north.   Tne  coast 
of  Caithness  abounds  in  outstanding  pillars  and  obelisks  of  flagstone. 
The  low  shores  on  the  west  coast  are  frequently  occupied  by  sand- 
duneSt  as  on  the  western  margin  of  North  and  South  Uist,  and  in 
many  bays  from  the  north  of  butherland   to  the  coast  of  Ayrshire. 
They  are  more  abundant  on  the  east  coast,  however,  especially  on  the 
shores  of  Aberdeenshire,  between  the  mouths  of  the  two  Esks  in 
Forfarshire,  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Tay,  and  at 
various  places  on  the  Firth  of  Forth.    Raised  sea-beaches  likewise 
play  apart  in  the  coast  scenery.  These  alluvial  terraces  form  a  strip 
of  low  fertile  land  between  the  edge  of  the  sea  and  the  rising  ground 
of  the  interior,  and  among  the  western  fiords  sometimes  supply  (he 
only  arable  soil  in  their  neighbourhood,  their  flat  green  surfaces 

f>resenting  a  strong  contrast  to  the  brown  and  barren  moors  that  rise 
rom  them.  Most  of  the  seaport  towns  stand  upon  platforms  of 
raised  beach.  Considerable  deposits  of  mud,  silt  and  sand  are  ac- 
cumulating in  many  of  the  estuaries.  In  the  Tay,  Forth  and  Clyde, 
where  important  harbours  are  situated,  great  expense  is  involved  in 
constantly  dredging  to  remove  the  sraiment  continually  brought 
down  from  the  land  and  carried  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  tides. 
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Bcnile  ilorvi  and  tounded  ruJEO,  ai  ia  the  high  land  from 
Ihoieof  Jura  and  Islay.    And  to  the  Boil  ensiled  by  ihc  dcrav 


red  and  cbocolate-coloured  undkone  (Tonidon  aandiione),  i 
form  a  number  of  detached  areai  liwn  Cape  Wnth  ikiwn  th< 
board  of  Ihe  ihiiei  of  Sulheriand  and  Ron  and  Cnmaity,  i 
Skye,  and  a>  far  H  Ihe  Uand  of  Rur      ■"    ^     ^ 


iejghbourinj{  hDighiLCouipoied  oC  highly  plkated  crytlallineichiila. 

t  Ivight  cf  about 4000  it.,  bul  ihn  muH  beat  leas  10,000  ft.  thick. 
They  arc  nol  met  with  anywhere  die  in  Scotland.  Traces  of  annrhdt 
andprobablytMhcrorxaniimi  have  been  Inundin  the  bandiof  tliale 
OKurriniin  the  flouih.wesi  of  the  thire  of  Rott  and  Cromarty,  in  the 
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times  capping  iadated  mountaint  of  red  Torridon  eandstone.  They 
constitute  the  lowest  ^up  of  the  most  interestins  series  o(  strata  in 
the  Highlands,  and  yield  a  lar;^  number  of  fosnis.  In  descending 
order  tney  embrace  the  following  subdivisions,  whose  thickness  in 
the  district  of  Durness  is  estimatra  at  about  2000  ft. :  (<)  limestones, 
dolomites  and  cherts,  with  numerous  orvanic  remains ,  (i)  grit  and 
quartzite.  with  SaUardta  and  OUneUus  (Serpultte  Grit) ;  (c)  calcare- 
ous shales  and  dolomites,  with  many  annelid  casts  and  sometimes 
OUneUus  (Fucoid  Beds);  (6)  Upper  Quartzite,  often  crowded  with 
annelid  pipes  (Pipe  Rock  Quartate);  (o)  Lower  Quartzite— their 
original  upper  limit  can  nownere  be  wen.  for  they  have  been  over- 
ridden by  the  Eastern  Schists  in  those  gigantic  undergrobnd  dis- 
turbances already  referred  to,  by  which  these  rocks,  the  Afchcan 
gneiss  and  Tomdonian  sandstone,  were  crumpled,  inverted,  dis- 
located and  thruft  over  each  other.  The  quartzites  themselves  have 
also  been  subjected  to  extraordinary  horizontal  displacement, 
amounting  in  places  to  not  less  than  10  m.  The  rocks  overlying  them 
to  the  east  of  the  line  of  disturbance  in  the  shires  of  Sutholand  and 
Ross  and  Cromarty  are  6ne  flagsy  schists.  The  Cambrian  system- 
including  the  Upper  (DumesihEriboll  Limestone)  and  the  Lower 
(Serpulite  grit,  Fuooid  Beds,  Quartzite)— forms  a  narrow  band 
which  can  be  traced  for  100  m.  from  the  north  coast  of  Sutherland  to 
Skye.  Rocks  of  Cambrian  age  have  not  been  identified  elsewhere  in 
Scotland,  thousfa  it  may  ultimately  be  shown  that  the  ouartzites  and 
limestones  of  the  Central  Highlaiifds  are  equivalents  ot  those  of  the 
north-west  coast. 

Ordovician  and  SUunan. — In  the  Southern  Uplands  a  great  de- 
velopment of  Ordovidaa  and  Silurian  rocks  is  found.  In  that  belt 
they  consist  mostly  of  greywacke,  grit,  shalerand  other  sedimentary 
rocks,  but  in  the  southwest  of  Ayrshire  they  include  some  thicK 
lenticular  bands  of  limestone.  They  have  been  thrown  into  many 
folds,  the  long  axes  of  which  run  in  a  ^neral  north-easteriy  direction. 
It  is  this  structure  which  has  determined  the  trend  of  the  southern 
Uplands.  The  plications  of  the  Highlands  and  the  chief  dislocations 
of^the  country  nave  followed  the  same  general  direction,  and  hence 
the  parallelism  and  north-easterly  trend  of  the  main  topographical 
features.  Abundant  fossils  (grapnolites  principally)  in  certain  parts 
of  these  rocks  have  shown  that  representatives  of  both  the  Ordovician 
and  Upper  divisions  are  present.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Up- 
lands belongs  to  the  former.  The  Upper  Silurian  shales  and  sand- 
stones appear  only  along  the  northern  and  southern  margins.  The 
coast  on  both  sida  of  the  country  shows  good  sections  of  the  rocks, 
the  Berwickshire  cliffs  being  particularly  fine.  Those  of  Ayrshire  and 
Galloway  are  lower  and  more  accessible,  and  permit  of  study  of  the 
plication  of  the  strata.  Among  the  best  localities  for  fossils  are 
Moffat  Water,  in  Dumfriesshire,  tor  graptolites,  and  the  Pcntlanda,  in 
Midlothian.  Balmae,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Kirkcudbriehtshire, 
the  coast  south  of  Girvan  and  the  limestone  quarries  of  the  atinchar 
and  Girvan  valleys,  in  Ayrshire,  for  shells,  trilobites,  corals,  &c. 

(Xd  Red  Sandstone. — ^Scotland  is  the  typical  European  region  for 
the  deposits  classed  as  Old  Red  Sandstone.  These  rocks  are  grouped 
in  two  divisbns.  Lower  and  Upper,  both  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  deponted  in  lakes.  The  Lower,  with  its  abundant  intercalated 
lavas  and  tuffs,  extends  continuously  as  a  broad  belt  along  the 
northern  margin  of  the  Central  Plain,  reappears  in  detached  tracts 
along  the  southern  border,  u  found  again  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Uplands  in  Berwickshire  and  the  Cheviot  Hills,  occupies  a  tract  of 
Lome  (Oban  and  the  vicinity)  in  Argyllshire,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Highlands  underiies  most  of  tne  low  ground  on  both  sides  of 
the  Moray  Firth,  stretches  serosa  Caithness  and  through  neariy  the 
whole  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  b  prolonged  into  Shetland.  The 
Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  covers  a  more  restricted  space  in  most 
of  the  areas  just  mentioned,  its  chief  development  being  on  the 
flanks  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Southern  Uplands,  where  it 

S reads  out  over  the  Lammermuir  Hills  and  the  valleys  of  Berwick- 
ire  and  Roxburghshire.  The  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  b  rich  in 
remains  of  plants  and  fishes,  notably  in  the  flagstones  of  Caithness, 
Orkney  and  Forfarshire.  The  volcanic  rocks  of  thb  division  form 
ranges  of  hills  in  the  Lowlands,  such  as  the  Pentlands,  Ochils  and 
Sidlaws.  They  have  in  some  places  a  thickness  of  7000  ft:  The  lavas 
are  usually  porphyrites,  which  occur  in  sheets,  with  intercalated 
bandsof  vmcanic  tuff  that  are  sometimes  strongly  felsitic  One  of  the 
vents  by  which  such  materials  were  ejected  occurs  in  the  Braid  Hills 
on  the  south  side  of  Edinburgh.  Fossils  are  less  common  in  the  Upper 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  though  they  are  found— -particularly  fishes — in 
Urge  numbers  in  certain  spots,  as  at  Dura  Den,  near  CuMr-Fife. 
Traces  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  action  exist  in  the  Orcadian 
island  of  Hoy. 

Carbomfenms. — ^Tbe  areas  occupied  by  Caiboniferous  rocks  are 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  Central  Plain  or  Lowlands,  but  they 
are  also  found  skirtins  the  Southern  Uplands  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tweed  to  that  of  the  Nith.  In  the  basins  of  the  Forth  and  Gyde  the 
following  subdivisions  are  well  marked :  (5)  Upper  Red  Sandstone 
series  (red  and  grey  sandstones,  fireclays,  shales,  marls);  (4)  Coal 
Measures  (white  and  srey  sandstones,  dark  shales,  fireclays,  coal 
seams,  ironstones) ;  (3^  Millstone  Grit  (massive  sandstones  and  g^its, 
with  fireclays,  thin  limestones  and  coal);  (a)  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone series — (c)  sandstones  and  shales,  with  thfee  or  more  seams  of 
limestone;  (fr)  sandstones,  shales,  coals  and  ironstones,  but  with  no 
bands;  (a)  sandstones,  shales,  fireclays,  coab  and  iron 


stones,  with  thin  limestones  towards  the  top  and  the  Hurlet  (Renfrew-* 
shire)  limestone  at  the  bottom:  (i)  Calciferous  Sandstone  series — 
(6)  Upper  or  Cement  Stone  group,  consisting  of  white  and  grey 
sandstones  (of  which  the  dty  of  Edinburgh  was  built),  black  shales, 
thin  limestones  (Burdiehouse,  near  Edinburj^h),  and  occasional  coal 
seams;  (a)  Lower  Red  Sandstone  group,  with  reddish  and  greenish 
maris  and  shales,  pawing  down  with  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone 
The  coal-fidds  contain  two  main  groups  01  seams,  the  lower  in  the 
middle  section  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  the  upper  in  the 
Coal  Measures.  The  thin  seams  of  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  are  not 
workable,  but  the  bituminous  shales  in  the  Firth  cA  Forth  basin  are 
largely  worked  for  the  manufacture  of  mineral  oU.  The  plant-life 
of  the  Carboniferous  was  exceedingly  luxuriant  and  varied,  and  the 
system  b  rich  also  in  fossils  of  fishes,  crustaceans,  motlusca.  insects 
and  other  forms  of  animal  life.  There  was  great  volcanic  activity 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Calciferous  Sandstone,  Carboniferous 
Limestone  and  Millstone  Grit  series.  The  two  leading  types  of 
volcanic  areas  are  the  plateaus,  in  which  sheets  of  porphyrites,  basalts 
and  even  trachytes  were  emitted,  sometimes  with  wide  discharge  of 
volcanic  ashes,  and  the  Mtys,  or  isolated  vents,  or  scattered  noups  of 
vents,  which  discluu^ed  comparatively  a  small  amount  of  lava  and 
ashea.    The  Campaw,  Kilpatrick  and  Dumbarton  hills,  the  high 

Gmnd  from  Greenock  to  Ardroann,  and  the  Carleton  Hills  in  East 
thian  are  examples  of  the  plateaus,  while  Arthur's  Seat  in 
Edinburgh  and  the  Binn  of  Burntisland  illustrate  the  puys.  Most 
of  the  hilu  and  crags  in  the  Carboniferous  area  are  volcamc.  and  many 
of  them — such  as  the  castle  rocks  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  Binny 
Craig  in  Linlithgowshire,  North  Berwick  Law  and  the  Baw  Rock — 
mark  the  sites  of  actual  events  of  eruption. 

Permian. — Rocks  assignable  to  the  Permian  system  occupy  only 
a  few  small  areas  in  Scotland.  They  fill  up  the  valley  of  the  Nith  for 
a  few  miles  north  of  Dumfries,  and,  reappearing  again  in  the  same 
valley  a  little  farther  north,  run  up  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Carron  to 
the  Lowther  Hills.  Other  detached  tracts  cover  a  considerable  space 
in  Annandale,  one  of  them  ascending  the  deep  defile,  known  as  the 
Devil's  Beef  Tub,  at  the  head  of  that  valley.  Another  isolated  patch 
occurs  among  the  Lead  Hills;  and  lastly,  a  considerable  space  in  the 
heart  of  the  Ayrshire  coal-field  is  occupied  by  Penman  rocks. 
Throughout  thcw  wparate  basins  the  prevailing  rock  is  a  red  sand- 
stonej  varied  in  the  narrow  valleys  with  intercalated  masses  of 
breccia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  valleys  in  which  thew 
patches  of  red  rocks  lie  already  existed  in  Permian  time.  They  seem 
then  to  have  been  occupied  by  small  lakes  or  inlets,  not  unlike 
fjords.  Numerous  amphibian  tracks  have  been  found  in  the  red 
sandstone  of  Annandale  and  also  near  Dumfries,  but  no  other  traces 
of  the  life  of  the  time.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Scottish  development  of  the  Permian  system  is  the  occurrence  of 
intercalated  bands  of  contemporaneously  erupted  volcanic  rocks  in 
the  Carron,  Nithsdale  and  Ayrshire.  The  actual  vents  which  were 
the  sites  of  the  small  volcanoes  still  remain  distinct,  and  the  erupted 
lavas  form  high  ground  in  the  middle  of  Ayrshire. 

rritunc.— The  Triassic  system  b  only  feebly  represented.  The 
largest  tract  occurs  in  the  south  of  Dumfnesshtre  between  Annan  and 
the  head  of  the  Solway  Firth.  To  this  division  are  assigned  the 
yellow  sandstones  of  Elgin,  which  have  yielded  crocodilbn  and  other 
reptilian  remains,  the  discovery  of  which  led  to  the  rocks  being 
separated  from  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  to  which  they  haa 
previously  been  thought  to  belong.  There  occur  also  below  the  Lias 
on  some  parts  of  the  west  coast  unfossiliferous  red  sandstones,  con- 
glomerates and  breccias,  presenting  lithological  rewmblance  to  the 
Khaetic  group  of  England.  Such  strata  are  well  seen  in  the  isle  of 
Raasay  and  near  Heast  in  Skye.  Red  sandstones  and  conglomerates, 
probably  of  the  same  age,  attain  a  thicknew  of  wveral  hundred  feet 
at  Grumard  Bay  on  the  west  coast  of  the  county  of  Row  and 
Cromarty.  On  the  east  side  of  Scotland,  where  so  many  fragments 
of  the  Secondary  rocks  occur  as  boulders  in  the  glacial  deposits,  a 
laree  mass  of  strata  was  formerly  exposed  at  Linksfield  to  tne  north 
of  Elgin,  containing  fossils  which  appear  to  show  it  to  belong  to  the 
Rhaetic  beds  at  the  top  of  the  Trias.  But  it  was  not  in  place,  and  was 
probably  a  maw  transported  by  ice.  Rhaetic  strata  no  doubt  exbt 
t»  situ  at  no  great  distance  under  the  North  Sea. 

Jurassic. — ^The  Juraflsic  system— comprising,  in  descending  order, 
the  subdivisions  of  Upper  Oolites  (Portlandian  Kimmeridge  Clay), 
Middle  Oolites  (coal  limestones j  Oxford  clay).  Lower  Oolites  (Great 
Oolite  scries;  Inferior  Oolite  senes).  Lias  (upper.  Middle,  Lower) — 
is  well  reprewnted  on  both  sides  of  the  Highlands.  Along  the  east 
coast  of  Sutherland  good  sections  are  exposed  showing  the  succewion 
of  strata.  Amongtbeae  the  Lower  and  Middle  Lias  can  be  identified 
by  their  fossib.  The  Lower  Oolite  is  distinguished  by  the  occurrence 
in  it  of  some  coal-seams,  one  of  which,  3)  ft.  in  thicknew,  has  been 
worked  at  Brora.  The  Middle  Oolite  consists  mostly  of  sandstones 
with  bands  of  shale  and  limestones,  and  includes  fossils  which  indicate 
the  English  horizons  from  the  Kellaways  Rock  up  to  the  Coral  Rag. 
The  lower  part  of  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  is  probably  reprewnted  by 
sandstones  and  conglomerates,  forming  the  nighest  beds  of  the  wries 
in  Suthcriand.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Highlands  Jurawic  rocks  are 
found  in  many  detached  areas  from  the  Shiant  Isles  to  the  southern 
shores  of  Mull.  Over  much  of  this  region  they  owe  their  prewrvation 
largely  to  the  maw  of  lavas  poured  over  them  in  Tertbry  time. 
V    They  have  been  uncovered,  indeed,  only  at  a  comparatively  recent 
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^jteeniana  oi  inp  »led  oi  XLngiana.  inne  rocu  air  louno  on  ire 
nuth  and  weit  caut4  of  Mull  and  an  tht  west  nuat  of  AivyllBhire, 
They  are  cavered  by  while  Hodatann  and  theae  by  white  culJt  and 
marly  bfdi.  which  npr«rnl  the  Upper  Chalk  of  Eniland,     Their 


Hisbland  seaboard  thty  may  have  aprea 
of  the  Crelanoui  depoaiH  of  Antrim  (Ii 

^adal  d^oait*  borderio;  Ibe  Moray  Firth.  ' 
(how  that  Ibe  Chalk  mun  a«  have  been  in  pi 
if  indeed  it  did  not  oftualiy  occupy  pari  of 
DeijEbbouring  couDtiea. 

OU^  Ttrlsary. — Above  (he  hieliMt  Secondary 
coaet  come  (crtaced  plateaua  of  basalt,  which  api 
■leaa  in  Skye.  Eigg.  I>iull  and  Morvcn.  and  form  I 


hiuoiy  of  Great  Brilaln.    Ii  appcsn  to  have  ns 
fealum  thoae  remarkable  outpourinBi  at  baaalt 

Statei.  The  eniptiooi  were  connected  with  inni 
which  the  bualt  mie  and  from  numeroui  polnti 
out  at  the  lurface.  Thcie  fimim  with  Ibe  basi 
then  now  (ofm  the  nit  aaaemblage  of  dykes  wl 
the  Borth  of  Eniland  and  the  north  of  Ireland. 
period  wai  a  ptouiwed  one  b  thown  by  tbe  grra 
nlalaaua  befote  the  Cut  eniptioni  took  place.  In 
le.  the  baialta  had  already  been  deeply  err 
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to  CDuiderlaf  the  dimate  of  Sec 
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year,  Eivea  the  chief  charvteriatica 
annual  temperaturea  of  the  weai  ani 

(on  the  eax  coail  of  Skye)  tlie  meai 
July  are  39"«i>d  568*  F  .  wherea.  at 


[  the  North  Sea  ■> 


hi^lier  than  what  ii  fouod  a  little  inland,  in  Kimmer.  evcrywhepe. 
lalitude  fat  laiiiudc.  lemperatuie  ii  lower  in  the  wch  (him  in  the 

tiruclive.     Thua  the  line  of  M*  paiaea  from  tlw  Solway  directly 

northwarda  it  faUl  three  defreei.    ^he  iiothermal  oi  <6'  mtiks  off  the 

diilribution  of  the  temperature  ahowa  that  the  influence  of  Ibe 
Atlantic  in  moderating  the  heat  of  aummer  ia  very  great  and  ia  felt 
a  long  way  into  tlte  inleriorof  the  country.  On  the  other  band,  the 
highiandiof  western  diitivu  by  robbing  iheweaierly  windi  of  their 
moisture,  and  Ihua  clearing  the  alciea  at  eaatem  distncts,  exercise  an 
equally  striking  eflect  in  the  oppoaite  direction— in  laisini  Ihc 

There  ii  nearly  twice  aa  much  wind  Irom  the  aouth-we^tf  ■<  frnm 
Ibe  northeast,  but  Ihe  pmportiona  vary  greatly  in  difleier 
The  south-snsl  prevail.  Sim  July  to  October,  and  aj 


threat. 


ji  regions  are  mostly  ouued  in 


from  tlie  weat,  being  robbedofnost  of  their  superabundant  moiature 
in  croaaina  the  wstera  hills,  ate  drier  and  precipitate  a  gieaily 
dininisbeJ  rainfall.    It  thus  happeaa  that  the  driest  climates  in  the 

of  mounlaiBDUs  ground,  and  thai  Ibe  wettest  eastern  climates  are 
thoae  which  areleait  protected  by  high  lands  on  (he  west  The 
bnabdomi  of  (he  wuershed  between  the  FIrthi  of  Clyde  and  Forth 
eapoaea  aoulhera  Perthshire,  the  counties  of  Clackmannan  and 
KinrosB.  and  neatly  the  whole  of  Fife  to  the  douda  and 

others  of  the  eastern  ■lopes  of  the  count 
of  the  east  are  in  Tsrceddak  about  Kel* 
grounds  of  East  Lothian, .     '  '' 


;o  Doraocb- 


rensive  breadthein 


than  thoae  of  an 

the  driest  dimali 

ind  Jedburgh,  (he  lo 

ih.ai^i^sSrnSra™^''' 


»Nivi 


n.  EcoNOMc  Coiromojis,  &c. 
FnpuIalieH. — At  tbe  end  of  the  15th  ceniuiy  [<  ii  eonjectond 
St  the  population  of  Scoliand  did  not  eiceed  500,000— 
Libburgh  hnving  about  10,000  inhabitants.  Perch  about  9000, 
d  Aberdeen,  Dundee  and  Si  Andtews  about  4000  each.  By 
c  Union  with  England  O70J)  the  population  ii  luppoaed  to 
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have  grown  to  x,ooo,ooa  In  X7S5»  according  to  the  retiinis 
ftimished  by  the  dergy  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Alexander  Webster 
(1707-1784),  minister  of  the  Tron  Kirk,  Edinburgh — ^who  had 
been  commissioned  by  Lord  President  Dundas  to  prepare  a 
census  for  government, — ^it  was  1,265,380.  At  the  first  govern- 
ment census  (i8ox)  it  had  reached  1,608,420.  The  increase  at 
succeeding  decades  has  been  continuous  though  fluctuating 
in  amount,  and  in  1901  the  population  amounted  to  4,472,103 
(females,  2,298,348).  In  1902  the  Registrar-General  for  Scotland 
calculated  that  if  the  rate  of  increase  (xi*09%)  manifest  during 
1891-1901  were  uniformly  maintained,  the  population  would 
double  itself  in  the  course  of  about  66  years. 
Table  I.— Area  and  PopuUUion  of  Civil  Counlus  t«  tSgt  and  tgox. 


Civil  Counties. 

Area  in 
Acres. 

Population. 

Pop.  per 

■q.  m. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

I  Northern. 

I.  Shetland     *     . 
2  Orkney       .     . 

3.  Caithness   .     . 

4.  Sutherland 

II  North- Western, 

5.  Ross  and 

Cromarty     . 

6.  Inverness    .     . 

III.  North-Eastem, 

7.  Nairn    .     .     . 

8.  Elgin  (or 

Moray)  .     . 

9.  Banff          .     . 

10.  Aberdeen    .     . 

11.  Kincardine 

IV  East  Midland, 

12.  Forfar   .     .      . 

13.  Path     .     .     . 

14.  Fife            .     . 

15.  Kinross       .     . 

V.  West  Midland. 

17.  Stirling        .      . 

18.  Dumbarton 

19-  Argyll    .      .     . 

20.  Bute      .     .     . 

VI.  South-Westem, 

21.  Renfrew 

22.  Ayr     ^      .     . 

23.  Lanark       .     . 

VII.  South-Bastem. 

24.  Linlithgow 

25.  Edinburgh 

26.  Haddington 

27.  Berwick      .     . 

28.  Peebles       .     . 

29.  Selkirk       .     . 

VIH.  Southern. 

30.  Roxburgh   .     . 

31.  Dumfries    .     . 

32.  Kirkcudbright 

33.  Wigtown     .     . 

352,889 

240,476 

438.878 

1,297.849 

28.711 
30453 

a8.i66 

28.699 
33.870 
21,440 

49 
II 

2,330,092 

118,237 

112,175 

31 

1.976.707 
2,695.037 

78,727 
90.121 

76450 
90,104 

25 

21 

4,671,744 

168.848 

166.554 

23 

103429 

305.119 

403.364 

1,261,887 

•    243.97^ 

9.155 

284.036 
35.492 

9^« 

6x488 

304439 
40,923 

57 

U 

154 

107 

2.317.773 

433.838 

460,941 

127 

559.171 

1.595.774 

322,844 

52410 

34.927 

277.735 
122.185 

190,365 

6,673 

33.140 

284,082 

123,283 

218,840 

6,981 

32.029 

325 
49 

587 

2.565.126 

630,098 

665.215 

166 

288.842 

157433 
1. 99047 1 

139.658 

118,021 
98,014 
74.085 
18,404 

142.291 
113.865 

315 
463 

Si 

2,576404 

308,524 

348.585 

87 

153.332 
724.523 
562,821 

230.812 

226,386 

1,105,899 

268,980 

254468 

1.339.327 

1 123 
225 

1523 

1440,676 

1.563.097 

1,862,775 

827 

76.861 

234.339 
171,011 

292,577 
222.599 

170,762 

52,808 
434.276 

37.377 
32.290 
14.750 
27.712 

6§.7o8 

23.356 

547 
1335 

1.168,149 

599.213 

6624x5 

363 

426,060 
686.302 

575.565 
311.609 

53.500 
74;245 

48.804 
72,571 
39.383 
32.685 

Grand  Total 

1.999.536 

203,792 

193443 

62 

Scotland 

19,069.500 

4,025,647 

4472.103 

150 

In  1901  there  were  150  persons  to  each  square  mile,  and  4-3  acres 
(excluding  inland  waters,  tidal  rivers  and  foreshore)  to  each  person. 
The  distribution  of  population  is  illustrated  in  the  preceding  table, 
which  gives  the  names  and  areas  of  the  counties  and  other  particulars. 
^  In  the  northern,  north-western  and  southern  divisions  the  popula- 
tion declined  during  the  decade,  the  fifteen  counties  thus  affected 
being,  in  the  order  of  decrease,  beeinning  with  the  shire  in  which  it 
was  smallest.  Inverness,  Banff,  Argyll,  Kirkcudbright.  Shetland, 
Sutherland,  Dumfries,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Clackmannan,  Berwick, 
Orkney,  Roxburgh,  Caithness,  Wigtown  and  Selkirk.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  far  north  and  far  south  alike  decreased  in  population, 
the  decline  being  largelv  due  to  physical  conditions,  thougn  it  need 
not  be  supposed  that  the  limit  of  population  was  reached  in  either 
area.  The  most  sparsely  inhabited  county  was  Sutherland,  the  most 
densely  Lanark.  The  counties  in  which  there  was  the  largest  increase 
in  the  decennial  period — with  Linlithgow  first,  followed  by  Lanark, 
Stirling,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton  and  thirteen  others — principally 
belonged  to  the  Central  Plain,  or  Lowlands,  in  which,  broadly  stated, 
industries  and  manufactures,  trade,  commerce  and  agriculture  and 
educational  facilities  have  attained  their  highest  development.  In 
every  county  the  population  increased  between  1801  and  1 841,  the 
increase  being  more  than  10%  in  each  county  with  the  exception  of 
Argyll,  Perth  and  Sutherland.  After  X841 ,  however,  thepopulation  in 
several  Highland  8hires-.-in  which  the  clearance  of  crofters  to  make 
way  for  deer  was  one  of  the  most  strongly-felt  grievances  among  the 
Celtic  part  of  the  people — in  the  islands,  and  in  some  of  the  southern 
counties,  diminished.  The  next  table  affords  a  comparison  of  the 
numbers  of  the  population  as  grouped  in  towns,  villages  and  rural 
districts,  and  in  the  mainland  and  islands. 

Table  II. — Po^uUuicn  in  Towns,  Villages  and  Rural  Districts, 
Mainland  and  Islands,  1891  and  tgoi. 


Groups. 

Population. 

Percentage  of  Pop.  in 
each  to  total  Pop. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

I90I. 

Towns* .     .     . 
Villages*      .     . 
Rural  districts  . 

2,631.298 
46S.836 
928.513 

3.120.241 

466.053 
885.809 

6537 
11-57 
23.06 

6977 

10*42 
19*81 

Total 

4,025.647 

4472,103 

lOO'OO 

lOO-OO 

Mainland    .     . 
Islands  .     .     . 

3.865.748 
159.899 

4.316,551 
155.552 

9603 
3-97 

96*52 
348 

Total 

4.025.647 

4.472,103 

lOO'OO 

lOOOO 

*  Villages  have  populations  of  from  300  to  2000;  towns  from  2000 
upwards. 

Table  III:  gives  the  population  of  towns  with  more  than  30,000 
inhabitants. 

Table  IW.—Pofndation  in  chief  Towns  in  j88t,  1891  and  tQOt. 


Town. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Glasgow      .... 

Edinburgh  .... 

Dundee       .... 
Aberdeen     .... 
Paisley  ..... 

Uith 

Govan    

Greenock     .... 
Partick  ..'... 
Coatbridge  .... 
Kilmarnock      *     .     . 
Kirkcaldy    .... 

Perth 

Hamilton     .... 
Motherwell 

551.415 
228.357 

140,239 
105,189 

55.638 
59485 
50.492 
66.704 

27,410 
24.812 
23.901 

18.517 
12,904 

565.839  (of  enlarged 

area.  658.198) 
261.225  (of  enlarged 
area) 

153.330 

121,623 

166.425 

67.700 

63,625 

36!538 
30.034 
28.447 
27.151 
29.899 
24.859 
18.726 

760.468 

316,523 

160,878 
153.503 

76.350 

67.672 

54.281 
36,991 
34.165 

^^ 

32.775 
30418 

The  burghs  in  which  the  largest  proportion  of 


Scottish-bom 
very  100  of  its 

S4-4H>  Md 
Enelish-born 


Irish-bom  were  most  in  evidence  in  Coatbridge  (with  15*  1  s8  in  every 
100),  Partick  (with  12*05)  and  Govan  (with  11*51).  Welsh  nation- 
ality was  most  marked  in  Motherwell  (with  0-250%).  Those  of 
British-Colonial  birth  were  most  numerous  in  Edinburgh  (with 
0-933%),  and  foreigners  in  Glasgow  (with  0*890).  Leith  (with  0741) 
and  Hamilton  (with  0-720).  In  addition  to  the  17.654  resident  for- 
eigners there  were  4973  foreigners  casually  in  Scotland  at  the  uking 
of  the  census  in  1901  (1839  men  and  women  on  board  foreign  ana 
British  vessels),  raising  the  total  of  foreigners  actually  enumerated 
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of    Russian 


to  aa,6a7   (males   14,^^8),   of   whom    10.373   ^V'cre 
nationality,  4051  of  Italian,  and  ^333  of  German. 
Table  I  v.  shows  the  nationalities  of  the  people  in  1891  and  1901. 


Table  IW.—IUustrating  NaHmalilies  1 

ill  t89t  and  tgot. 

Where  Bom. 

Scotland,  1891. 

Scotland.  1901.       | 

Number. 

Percentage 
of  Pop. 

Number. 

Percenuge 
of  Pop. 

Scotland          .     . 
Ireland       .     .     . 
England     .     .     . 
Wales         .     . 
Isle  of  Man  and 
the    Channel  - 
Islands 

British  Colonies 
British   born-l 
abroad,    by 
naturalixation 
and  at  sea            J 
Foreigners       .     . 

3,698,700 

184,807 

J08,736 

3.309 

937 
13.607 

8,051 

8,510 

9163 

484 
2-70 
o*06 

0-oa 

0.39 

0*20 
0-31 

4.085.755 
305.064 

131.350 

3.673 

1.058 
15.907 
13,64a 

17.654 

91-361 
4585 
3-937 
0-060 

OK»4 
0-355 
0*383 

0-395 

Total 

4.025.647 

xoo 

4473.103 

100 

Table  V.  gives  the  number  of  penons,  escclusive  of  children  under 
three  vears  of  age,  who  spoke  Gaelic  only,  and  Gaelic  and  English, 
with  their  percentages  to  the  population  in  1901.  The  counties  in 
which  the  nighcst  percentages  obtained  of  persons  speaking  Gaelic 
only  were  Ross  and  Cromarty  with  15-03%  (13,171  persons)  and 
Inverness  with  13-01%  (11,733  persons).  But  in  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  counties  the  |»x>portion  of  Gaelic-speaking  persons  was 
under  l% 

Tablb  V. — Skounng  Number  of  Persons  aged  three  years  and  upwards  speaking 
Gaelic  only  and  Gaelic  and  English  in  igoi. 


Tablb  VI.— Bvllb,  Deaiks,  Marriages  and  lUegUimaU  Births, 

i86i~tgoo. 


1861-1870 
(inclusive). 

1871-1880 
(inclusive). 

1881-1890 
(inclusive). 

1891-1900 

(inclusive). 

Births      .     . 
Deaths     .     . 
Marriages 

1.130,791 
706,195 

334,333 

1,332.311 
763.948 
353.550 

1.251.930 
743.582 
259.388 

1,280.044 
781.860 
398,664 

IUe|;itimate 
births    .     . 

110,061 

108,260 

I02,ia8 

90,981 

The  counties  in  which  the  highest  percentages  of  illegitimate  births 
were  found  were  Wigtown,  Dumfries.  Kirkcudbright  and  Peebles  in 
the  south;  Elgin,  Banff  and  Aberdeen  in  the  north-east,  and  Caith- 
ness in  the  north;  the  shires  showing  the  lowest  percent^es  were 
Clackmannan,  Dumbarton  and  Shetland. 

Table  WW.— Birth,  Death  and  Marriagjt  Ratio,  tB6t-i900,  amd 
Percentages  of  lUegilimacy  to  total  Births. 


Rate. 

1861-1870 
(inclusive). 

1871-1880 
(inclusive). 

1881-1890 
(inclusive). 

I89I-I9OO 

(inclusive). 

Birth 

Death      .     . 

Marriage 

348 

0-19 

.0-69 

3-47 

3-15 

0-71 

3-22 
1-91 
0-66 

301 
1-84 
0-70 

Percentages  ' 
of  illegiti- 
mate  births  • 
to     total 
births 

9'8i 

8-79 

8-15 

7-II 

Area. 

Population. 

Gaelic  only. 

Percentage. 

Gaelic  and 
English. 

Percentage. 

Scotland 

Northern  portion 
Southeni  portion 

4472.103 

38, 106 

0-63 

3O3-70O 

4-53 

1.753.470 
2.718.633 

27.854 
252 

1-59 

0-01 

160.915 
41.785 

9-i8 
1-54 

Northern  divisior 
North-western    , 
North-eastern    „ 
East-midland     „ 
West-midland    „ 
South-western    . 
South-eastern     , 
Southern            , 

1 

112.175 

166.554 
460,941 

66§.ai5 
348.585 
1, 86a  .775 
663415 
193443 

489 

23.893 
ao 

95 

3.357 

16a 

89 

1 

0-43 
14-34 

O-OI 
O-OI 

0-96 

O-OI 
O-Ol 
O-OO 

17,084 
83.573 

13.818 

42.315 

34.389 

7.002 

494 

15-23 
49-58 
Ml 
a-06 
13-14 
1-84 
too 

0-36 

Vital  Statutus. — In  Table  VI.  is  shown  the  number  of  births, 
deaths,  marriages  and  illegitimate  births  for  the  decades  ending 
1870.  1880,  1890  and  1900. 

Table  VII.  gives  the  percentages  to  the  population  of  the  births, 
deaths  and  marriages  in  the  four  decadM  specified,  along  with  the 
.ratio  of  illegitimacy  to  the  total  number  olbirths  in  the  same  periods. 


.(kcupationsoff.hePeople.—Tsih]ie\/\  1 1,  divides 
the  people  according  to  occupations.  The  roost 
noteworthy  feature  in  this  connexion  is  the 
great  diminution  that  took  place  within  the 
intercensal  period  (1891-1901)  in  the  unpro- 
ductive class,  which  to  some  extent  accounts 
for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  classes. 

Poor  Rdief. — Before  the  Reformation,  relief 
of  the  poor  had  been  the  duty  of  the  Church, 
for  early  lepalation  aimed  at  suppressing 
rather  than  aiding  poverty.  Those,  indeed, 
who  were  absolutely  dependent  on  alma 
might  receive  a  licence  to  beg  within  the 
bounds  of  their  own  parish,  but  the  able- 
bodied  poor  were  severely  dealt  with.  The 
act  of  1579  directed  the  magistrates  in  towns 
and  the  justices  in  rural  parishes  to  propose 
a  register  of  the  aged  and  impotent  poor  anid  to  levy  a  tax  on 
the  inhabitants  of  every  parish  for  their  su]>port.  One  con- 
sequence of  the  denial  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied  was  that  the 
workhouse,  so  familiar  in  the  En^sh  poor-law  system,  was  not 
established  in  Scotland,  though  almshouses  are  found  in  many 


Table  WW.— Occupation  of  the  People  in  i8qi  and  tgot. 


OccupatM>na. 

Number  engaged  in  each  Class  of  Occupation. 

Percentage  engaged  in  each  Class 
ci  Occupation. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Female*. 

Total  occupied  and^ 
unoccupied     (aged 
to  years  and    up- 
wards)                    J 

1446,309 

1.599453 

3,045,66a 

1,656,081 

1.790,343 

3446.333 

100K» 

I00K» 

100-00 

100-00 

Engaged  in  oa:u- 
pations 

Retired  or  unoccu- 
pied     .... 

I,ao3.909 
243,300 

543.838 
1.055.635 

1.747.737 
1,297.925 

I.39«.i88 
364.893 

•  591.634 
1,198.618 

1.983,81a 
1463.511 

83-25 
16-75 

34-00 
66-00 

84-00 
16-00 

33-05 
66-95 

Classes. 
I.  Professional 
3.  Domestk 

3.  Commercial 

4.  Agriculture  and 

Fishing    .     .     . 

5.  Industrial 

6.  Unoccupied  and 

non-productive 

59.053 
39.163 

174.558 

305,837 
735.308 

243,300 

33.051 

190.057 

10,276 

30,018 
290436 

IX>55.635 

82,104 
219,220 
184.834 

335.845 
« .035,734 

1.397.935 

67.827 

36,755 

331.579 

196.581 
878446 

364,893 

33.334 

174475 

34.136 

40,730 
319.049 

1.198,618 

101.061 
301.330 
245.71s 

337.3»i 
1.197495 

1463.5" 

4-08 

2 -03 
13  07 

14-33 
5085 

16-75 

II  88 
064 

1-88 
18  16 

66-00 

410 

l-6i 

1338 

11-87 

5304 

16-00 

1-86 
9-75 
135 

2-37 

i7-8a 
66-95 
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towns,  and  poorhouaes,  where  those  indigent  who  are  alone  in 
the  world  without  any  one  to  care  for  them  find  food  and  shelter, 
began  to  be  general  in  the  zQth  century.  Hence  arises  the 
prevalence  of  out-relie(,  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
Scottish  poor  law.  The  act  of  1579,  however,  proved  largely 
inoperative.  The  provision  of  relief  passed  from  the  justices 
to  the  ministers  and  kirk-sessions,  who  by  an  edict  of  the  Privy 
Council,  in  1692,  were  required  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  poor 
twice  a  year,  and  rates  were  levied  only  when  collections  jn  the 
church  *'  plates  "  were  insufficient.  For  150  years  nothing  was 
done  to  systematize  poor  relief,  and  even  in  1S42  about  half  of 
the  parishes  were  yet  unassessed  to  the  poor.  The  total  in- 
adequacy of  the  voluntary  system  to  cope  with  genuine  distress, 
in  respect  both  of  contributions  and  the  di^>ensing  of  alms, 
led  in  1845  to  the  passing  of  an  act  which  made  the  parish  the 
poor-relid  area,  substituted  the  parochial  board  for  the  kirk- 
session  where  recourse  was  had  to  a  rate,  made  the  appointment 
of  inspectors  of  the  poor  and  medical  officers  compulsory,  and 
set  up  a  S3rstem  of  central  administrative  control  known  as  the 
Board  of  Supervision  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  with  headquarters 
in  Edinburgh.  The  act  did  not  provide  for  compulsory  assess- 
ment, but  this  was  virtually  accomplished  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  Board,  which  demanded  of  local  authorities  increased  care 
and  more  liberal  relief,  with  the  result  that  in  1894  only  46  out 
of  848  parishes  remained  unassessed.  In  this  year  a  change  in 
the  governing  body  was  affected,  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Scotland  being  constituted  and  replacing  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision, while  the  parochial  boards  made  way  for  parish  councils. 
As  the  authorities  cannot  give  relief  to  those  able  to  work,  there 
are  no  casual  wards  in  Scotland,  vagrants  having  to  pay  for  their 
night's  lodging,  or  find  it  in  the  police  station  or  elsewhere. 
Every  parish  has  to  support  its  own  poor,  that  is,  natives  or 
those  who  have  acqtiired  a  settlement  by  living  in  it  for  five  years, 
but  relief  is  given  in  the  parish  in  which  it  is  applied  for,  the 
cost  being  recovered  from  the  parish  of  birth  or  settlement 
afterwards.  For  the  sick  poor  the  larger  towns  provide  hospitals 
and  dbpensaries,  besides  medical  attendance  at  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  while  in  rural  districts  there  are  cottage  hospitals, 
village  sick-rooms,  and  sick  wards  in  the  poorhouses.  The 
mentally  afflicted  are  sent  to  the  asylum  if  they  are  dangerous, 
or  kept  in  the  licensed  wards  of  poorhouses,  or,  if  they  are  harm- 
less or  imbecile,  boarded  out.  The  expense  of  pauper  lunacy 
is  only  partially  borne  by  the  parish.  The  district  lunacy 
board  (practically  a  joint-committee  of  the  county  and  burgh 
councils),  aided  by  a  parliamentary  grant,  is  charged  with  the 
provision  and  upkeep  of  the  asylums,  the  poor-law  authorities 
only  defraying  the  maintenance  of  their  own  patients.  Orphan 
or  deserted  children,  or  the  children  of  paupers,  are  boarded  out 
and  reared  like  ordinary  children,  attending  the  public  schools 
and  growing  up  without  the  "  pauper  taint." 

Police. — ^It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  that  a 
regular  police  force  was  established  in  Scotland.  Till  then 
dweUets  in  rural  districts  had  practically  to  provide  for  their 
own  safety  as  best  they  could,  while  some  towns  maintained 
a  paid  watch  and  others  enrolled  volunteer  constables,  every 
citizen  being  expected  to  take  his  turn  in  patrolling  the  streets 
to  protect  person  and  property.  At  first  an  adoptive  act  was 
introduced,  tmder  which  the  Commissioners  of  Supply,  who  then 
managed  county  business — ^resident  landowners  in  possession 
of  landed  estate  to  the  annual  value  of  £100 — ^were  empowered  to 
raise  a  police  force  in  the  counties;  but  the  want  of  common  policy 
and  initiative  led  in  1857  to  the  compulsory  institution  of  a 
police  force  throughout  the  country.  Burghs  having  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  7000  might  furnish  their  own  police,  and 
smaller  burghs  were  policed  as  part  of  the  county  to  which  they 
belonged  by  the  standing  joint-committee  (composed  equally 
of  Commissioners  of  Supply  and  members  of  the  county  council), 
but  no  new  police  burgh  the  population  of  which  was  under 
30,000  was  to  be  free  to  police  itself.  All  the  constabulary 
forces,  excepting  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  police,  are  annually 
inspected  as  to  efficiency  and  reported  on  to  the  Secretary  of 
Sute  for  Scotland. 


Educaium.  (a)  Elementary  Schools.— -The  system  of  schools 
which  prevailed  till  the  Education  Act  of  1872  dated  from  1696, 
when  the  Act  for  Settling  of  Schools  was  passed— one  of  the 
kst  but  not  the  least  of  the  achievemenU  of  the  Scots  Parlia- 
ment—providing for  the  maintenance  of  a  school  in  every  parish 
by  the  kirk-session  and  heritors,  with  power  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Supply  to  appoint  a  schoohnaster  in  case  the  primary 
authorities  made  default.  The  schoolmaster  held  his  office  for 
Ufe,  co-education  was  the  rule  from  the  first,  and  the  school  was 
undenominationaL  The  various  religious  secessions  in  Scotland 
led  to  the  founding  of  a  large  number  of  sectarian  and  sub- 
scription schools,  and  at  the  Disruption  in  1843  the  Free  Church 
made  provision  for  the  secular  as  weD  as  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  children  of  its  members.  The  Education  Act  of  1872 
abolished  the  old  management  of  the  parish  schools  and  provided 
for  the  creation  of  districts  (buighi  parish  or  group  of  parishes) 
under  the  control  of  school  boards,  of  which  there  are  972  in 
ScoUand,  elected  every  three  years  by  the  ratepayers,  male  and 
female.  Since  that  date  the  most  important  changes  effected 
in  the  elementary  education  system  were  the  abolition,  in  z886, 
of  individual  i|iq)ection  of  the  lower  standards— afterwards 
extended  to  the  whole  of  the  standards,  the  inspectors  applying 
a  collective  test,  the  *'  block-grant "  system,  to  the  efficiency 
of  a  school — ^and  the  abolition  of  school  fees  (1889)  for  the  com- 
pulsory standards,  the  loss  being  made  up  principally  by  a 
parliamentary  grant,  and  partly  by  a  proportion,  earmarked 
for  the  purpose,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs 
and  Excise)  Act  1890,  and  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation 
Account  (Scotland)  Act  1892.  The  capitation  grant  in  relief  of 
fees  is  at  the  rate  of  Z2S.,  of  which  xos.  is  furnished  by  the 
parliamentary  grant  and  2s.  by  the  other  sources.  King's 
Scholans,  trained  at  one  of  the  training  colleges,  and  King's 
Students  who  attend  one  of  the  universities,  form  the  chief  source 
of  supply  of  certificated  teachers. 

ib)  Secondary  Schools. — Records  of  the  existence  of  schools 
in  the  chief  towns  occur  as  eu'ly  as  the  13th  century.  They 
were  under  the  supervision  of  the  chancdlor  of  each  diocese, 
and  were  mainly  devoted  to  studies  preparatory  for  the  Church. 
Before  the  Reformation  schools  for  general  education  were 
attached  to  many  religious  houses,  and  in  1496  the  first  Scottish 
act  was  passed  requiring  substantial  householders  to  send  their 
eldest  sons  to  school  from  the  time  tney  were  eight  or  nine  years 
old  until  the}'  were  "  competentlie  fotmded  and  have  perfite 
Latin."  In  1560  John  Knox  propounded  in  his  First  Book  oj 
Discipline  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  education  from  elementary 
to  imiversity,  but  neither  this  proposal  nor  an  act  passed  by  the 
privy  coundl  in  x6i6  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  every 
parish  was  carried  into  effect.  In  several  burghs  grammar 
schools  have  existed  from  a  very  early  date,  and  some  of  them, 
such  as  the  Royal  High  Schdol  of  Edinburgh  and  the  High  School 
of  Glasgow,  reached  a  high  standard  of  proficiency.  They  were 
largely  supported  by  the  town  coimcils,  who  erected  the.buildings, 
kept  them  in  repair,  and  usually  paid  the  rector's  salary.  By  the 
act  of  1873  their  management  was  transferred  to  the  school 
boards,  and  they  may  be  conveniently  classified  into  higher-clas» 
public  schools,  such  as  the  old  grammar  schools  and  the  liberally 
endowed  schools  of  the  Merchant  Company  in  Edinburgh,  and 
higher  grade  schools,  with  a. few  years'  preparatory  course  for 
the  universities,  while  some  of  the  ordinary  schools  have  earned 
the  grant  for  higher  education.  In  1885  the  Scottish  Education 
Departmoit,  of  which  the  secretary  for  Scotland  is  the  virtual 
head,  was  reorganized.  It  was  separated  from  the  English 
Department,  and  undertook  the  inspection  of  higher  class  schools 
(public,  endowed  and  voluntary),  and  two  years  later  instituted 
a  leaving  certificate  examination,  the  pass  of  which  is  accepted 
for  most  of  the  university  and  professional  authorities  in  lieu  of 
their  preliminary  examinations.  In  1898  the  functions  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  as  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned, 
were  transferred  to  the  Department,  which  makes  substantial 
grants  for  instruction  in  those  subjects  for  which  science  and  art 
grants  were  formerly  paid.  A  Technical  Schools  Act,  passed  in 
I  1887,  was  applied  by  a  few  local  authorities;  but  in  1890  funds 
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were  by  chance  made  available  from  an  unexpected  source,  and 
devoted  to  the  purposes  o£  technical  and  secondary  education. 
Paiiiament  had  introduced  a  measure  of  public-house  reform 
along  with  a  scheme  for  compensating  such  houses  as  lost  their 
licence.  This  feature  was  so  stoutly  opposed  that  the  bill  did 
not  pass,  although  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  provided 
the  necessary  funds.  Government  proposed  to  distribute  this 
money  among  local  authorities  and  expend  the  balance  in  relief 
rates,  but  a  clause  was  inserted  in  this  bill  giving  burgh  and 
county  councils  the  option  of  spending  the  balance  on  technical 
education  as  well  as  in  reliet  of  rates.  Advantage  was  largely 
taken  of  this  power,  and  the  grant  came  to  be  succinctly  described 
as  the  "  Residue  "  grant  (£97,000  a  year).  The  Department 
established  in  each  county  a  body  known  as  the  secondary  edu- 
cation committee,  chosen  by  the  county  council  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  school  boards,  which  is  charged  with  the  expenditure 
of  its  share  of  the  grant.  The  committee  exists  also  in  a  few  of 
the  largest  burghs,  the  members  being  in  this  case  appointed  by 
the  town  council,  school  board,  and  sometimes  the  trustees  of 
educational  endowments.  In  virtue  of  a  Continuation  Class  code, 
technical  and  specialized  education  is  given  in  day  and,  chiefly, 
evening  classes  in  various  centres,  the  principal  being  the 
Hcriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh;  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of 
Scotland  College  of  Agriculture;  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scot- 
land Technical  College;  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art;  the  Glasgow 
Athenaeum  Commercial  College;  the  West  of  Scotland  Agri- 
cultural College;  the  Dundee  Technical  Institute;  Gray's  School 
of  Art,  Aberdeen;  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Institution  School  of 
Art,  and  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Applied  Art;  but  well- 
equipped  classes  are  held  in  most  of  the  large  towns,  and  several 
county  councils  maintain  organizers  of  technical  instruction. 
As  regards  agriaaltural  education,  the  county  is  found  to  be  in 
mo3t  cases  too  small  an  area  for  efficient  organization,  and 
consequently  several  counties  combine  to  support,  for  instance, 
the  East  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College — a  corporation  con- 
sisting of  the  agricultural  department  in  the  University,  the 
Heriot-Watt  College  and  the  Veterinaiy  College  in  Edinburgh, 
—the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow,  and 
the  agricultural  department  in  Aberdeen  University.  The 
leading  public  schools  on  the  English  model  are  Trinity  College, 
Glenalmond,  Perthshire;  Loretto  School,  Musselburgh,  and 
Fettes  College,  Merchiston  Castle  and  the  Academy  in  Edinburgh, 
(c)  Universities  and  CoUeges. — ^There  are  four  universities  in 
Scotland,  namely  (in  the  order  of  foundation) ,  St  Andrews  (141  <)  > 
Glasgow  (1450),  Aberdeen  (1494)  and  Edinburgh  (1582),  in 
which  are  the  customary  faculties  of  arts,  divinity,  Uw,  medicine 
and  science.  In  1901  Mr  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  £2,000,000  to 
the  universities.  The  administration  of  the  fund  was  handed 
over  to  a  body  of  trustees,  who  devote  the  annual  income 
(£z  00,000)  partly  to  the  payment  of  students'  fees  and  partly  to 
buildings,  apparatus,  professorships  and  research.  The  court 
of  each  university  is  the  supreme  authority  in  regard  to  finance, 
discipline,  and  the  regulation  of  the  duties  of  professors,  and 
lecturers.  The  universities  are  empowered  to  affiliate  other 
academical  institutions,  and  women  students  are  admitted  on  an 
equal  footing  with  men.  Under  the  act  of  1899  the  University 
College  of  Dundee  was  incorporated  with  St  Andrews  University, 
and  Queen  Margaret  College  became  a  part  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  the  buildings  and  endowments,  used  for  women 
students  exclusively,  being  handed  over  to  the  University  Court. 
St  Mungo's  College,  Glasgow,  incorporated  in  1889  under  a 
Board  of  Trade  licence,  has  medicinal  and  law  faculties,  and 
Anderson's  College  Medical  School,  Glasgow,  was  instituted  in 
1887.  These  are  on  the  same  basis  as  the  extra-mural  medical 
schools  in  Edinburgh,  their  medical  curricula  qualifying  for 
licence  only  and  not  for  Scottish  university  degrees.  The  United 
Free  Church  maintains  colleges  at  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  college  at  Blairs  near 
Aberdeen,  besides  a  monastery  and  college  at  Fort  Augustus. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church  each  possess 
their  training  colleges  for  teachers,  the  Episcopal  Church  supports 
one  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  one.  The  Edinburgh  Museum 


of  Science  and  Art  has  been  transferred  to  the  Scottish  Education 
Department. 

Agriculture. — Though  Scotland  is  a  country  of  great  estates, 
this  circumstance  possesses  less  significance  from  the  agricultural 
than  from  the  historical  standpoint.  The  excessive  size  of  the 
properties,  may  to  some  extent  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  surface  is  so  mountainous  and  unproductive 
as  to  be  unsuitable  for  division  into  smaller  estates,  but  t^-o 
other  causes  have  also  co-operated,  namely,  first,  the  wide 
territorial  authority  of  such  Lowland  families  as  the  Scotta  and 
Douglases,  and  such  Highland  dans  as  the  Campbells  of  Argyll 
and  Breadalbane,  and  the  Murrays  of  Athol  and  the  duke  of 
Sutherland;  and  secopdly,  the  stricter  law  of  entail  introduced 
in  1685.  Thus  the  largest  estates  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
hereditary  families.  The  almost  absolute  power  formeriy  wielded 
by  the  landlords,  who  within  their  own  territories  were  lords  of 
regality,  hindered  independent  agricultural  enterprise,  and  it 
was  not  Ull  after  the  abolition  of  heroditaUe  jurisdictions  in 
1748  that  agriculture  made  real  progress.  The  Society  of 
Improvers  in  the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture,  founded  in  1733, 
ceased  to  exbt  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  the  introduction 
of  new  and  improved  methods,  where  not  the  result  of  private 
energy  and  sagacity,  was  chiefly  due  to  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society,  established  in  1784.  Further  stimulus  was 
also  supplied  by  the  high  prices  that  obtained  during  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  and,  in  spite  of  periods  of  severe  depression  since 
then,  the  science  of  agriculture  has  continued  to  advance.  The 
system  of  nineteen  years'  leases  had  proved  distinctly  superior 
to  the  system  of  yearly  tenancy  so  general  in  England,  although 
prejudicially  affected  by  customs  and  conditions  which,  for  a 
considerable  time,  seriously  strained  therelationsbetweenlandlord 
and  tenant.  But  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  hypothec  in  1879 — 
under  which  the  landlord  had  a  lien  for  rent  upon  the  produce 
of  the  land,  the  cattle  and  sheep  fed  on  it,  and  the  live  stock  and 
implements  used  in  husbandry — ^the  Ground  Game  Act  of  x88o, 
the  several  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  and  the  construction  of 
light  railways  improved  matters  and  established  a  better  under- 
standing. The  period  of  general  depression  which  set  in  before 
1885  was  surmounted  in  Scotland  with  comparatively  little 
trouble.  A  large  amount  of  capital  was  lost  by  tenants,  and  a 
few  farms  w^re  thrown  here  and  there  upon  the  landlords' 
hands,  but  in  no  district  was  rent  extinguished  or  were  holdings 
abandoned.  The  sub-commissioners  who  reported  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Agriculture  in  1895  found  nearly  everywhere  a 
demand,  sometimes  competition  for  farms,  persisting  throughout 
the  crisis.  In  Banff,  Nairn,  Elgin  and  several  southern  counties 
rent  reductions  varied  from  25  to  30%.  In  Perth,  Fife,  Forfar 
and  Aberdeen  the  average  was  30%;  but  in  nearly  all  the 
counties,  towards  the  end  at  least  of  the  period  of  depression, 
the  coexistent  demand  and  competition  for  farms  were  observ* 
able.  In  some  districts  in  the  west  rents  fell  very  little;  in 
others,  especially  sheep-farming  districts,  the  fall  was  very 
severe.  In  Ayrshire  the  figure  varied  from  5  to  30%;  for 
Dunfriesshire  16%  was  given  as  a  fair  average,  but  here  too  the 
distressed  farmer  was  compelled  to  admit  that  if  he  gave  up  his 
holding  there  were  others  ready  to  take  it.  Afterwards,  owing 
to  the  increased  attention  given  to  stock-fattening  and  dairying, 
and  to  a  rise  in  prices,  farming  reached  a  condition  of  equilibrium, 
and  the  most  noticeable  residuum  of  the  period  of  depression 
was  the  Urge  intrusion  of  the  butcher  and  grazier  class  into  the 
farmer  class  proper.  Caithness-shire  was  declared  to  be  the 
greatest  sufferer  by  the  period  of  depression;  rents  fell  in  that 
county  by  30  to  50%  on  large  farms,  30  to  30%  on  medium, 
and  zo  to  60%  on  small  farms.  Nevertheless,  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  land  was  serious.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Commissioners,  the  gross  income  derived  from  the 
ownership  of  lands  in  Scotland  was  returned  in  1879-1880  at 
£71769,303.  After  that  year  a  continuous  fall  set  in,  ai^  in 
1901-1902  the  amount  returned  was  only  £5,911,836,  a  drop  in 
twenty-five  years  of  £1,857467.  These  figures  refer  to  land, 
whether  ctiltivated  or  not,  including  ornamental  grounds, 
gardens  attached  to  houses  when  exceeding  one  acre  in  extent. 
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teinds  or  tithe-rent  charge  commuted  under  the  Lands  Com- 
mutation Acts,  farm-houses  and  farm-buildings. 

The  crofters  of  the  Highlands  and  islands  had  their  grievances 
also.  During  the  first  half  of  the  X9th  century  wholesale  clear- 
ances had  been  effected  in  many  districts,  and  the  crofters  were 
compelled  either  to  emigrate  or  to  crowd  into  areas  already 
congested,  where,  eking  out  a  precarious  living  by  following  the 
fisheries,  they  led  a  hard  and  miserable  existence.  At  last  after 
agitation  and  discontent  had  become  rife,  government  appointed 
a  royal  comminion  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question  in  1883. 
It  reported  next  year,  and  in  x886  the  Crofters'  Holdings  Act 
was  passed.  Amending  statutes  of  succeeding  years  added  to 
the  commissionors'  powers  of  fixing  fair  rents  and  cancelling 
arrears,  the  power  of  enlarging  crofts  and  common  grazings. 
Since  then  political  agitation  has  practically  died  out,  though  the 
material  condition  of  the  class  has  not  markedly  improved, 
except  where,  with  government  aid,  crofter  fishermen  have  been 
enabled  to  buy  better  boats;  but  in  some  districts,  even  in  the 
island  of  Lewis,  substantial  houses  have  been  buUt.  After  the 
passing  of  the  act  (1886)  the  Crofters'  Commission  in  15  years 
considered  applications  for  rent  and  revaluation  of  holdings 
which  amounted  to  £82,790,  and  fixed  the  fair  rent  at  £61,333, 
or  an  annual  reduction  of  £21,557;  of  arrears  of  rent  amount- 
ing'to  £184,962  they  cancelled  £124,180,  and  also  assigned 
48,949  acres  in  enlargement  of  holdings.  Under  the  Congest^ 
Districts  (Scotland)  Act  of  1897,  £35,000  a  year  was  devoted 
within  certain  districts  of  Argyll,  Inverness,  Ross  and  Cromarty, 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  to  assisting  migra- 
tion, improving  the  breeds  of  live  stock,  building  piers  and  boat- 
slips,  making  roads  and  bridges,  developing  home  industries,  &c 

Table  {^.—Classification  of  Holdings  above  J  Acre. 


Tablb  X. — Acreatfi  under  CtiUivaiu>»—continned. 


Total  Area,  including  Inland  Water,  but  excluding  Foreshore 
and  Tidal  Water,  19458,728  Acres. 

Crops. 

Average 
1871-1875. 

1905. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

PoUtoes 

Mangold 

Cabbage,  Kohl-Rabi  and  Rape 

Vetches  or  Tares) 

Other  Crops        $ 

Total          .... 

Cover,  Sainfoin  and   Grasses  un^fer 
Rotation — 

For  Hay 

Not  for  Hay 

Total                 .      .      . 

Flax                      

Small  Fruit 

Bare  Fallow 

167,880 

503.709 

1.748 

4.656 

15.828 

144.265 

445.306 

2.389 

14.725 

J       8.557 

(       a.699 

693.821 

617,941 

•  • 

•  • 

427.686 
1.130.59* 

1^8,106 

1.558.277 

21,669 

6493 
6.943 

t  Not  separately  distinguished. 


Years. 

1  to  5  Acres. 

5  to  50  Acres. 

50  to  300  Acres. 

Above  300  Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

Na 

Acres. 

1895 
1903 
1905 

20,150 

••• 

33.921 
34.018 

34.673 

608.390 
610,669 

••• 

23.802 
23.075 
23.055 

2.935.184 
2,970.325 

••• 

2766 
2730 
2718 

1,284461 
1,268,843 

••• 

In  Table  IX.  will  be  found  a  classification  of  the  holdings  in  1895. 
1903  and  190s.  The  figures  show  that  the  holdings  under  50  acres 
constituted  fully  two-thirds  of  the  total  holdings  and  that,  though  no 
very  decided  alteration  in  the  use  of  farms  was  in  proeress,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  cultivated  land  was  held  in  farms  of  between 
50  and  300  acres.    The  average  holding  in  1905  was  61*7  acres. 

Table  X.  shows  the  total  area,  the  cultivated  area  and  the  area 
under  grain  crops,  green  crops,  grasses  and  miscellaneous  crops. 
Comparison  between  1905  and  the  average  for  1871-1875  dearly 
demonstrates  the  change  which  Scottish  agriculture  had  undergone. 
Though  practically  the  same  amount  of  land  was  brought  under  the 

Table  X. — Acreage  under  Cnltivatum. 


Total  Area,  including  Inland  Water,  but  excluding  Foreshore 
and  Tidal  Water,  19458,728  Acres. 


Crops. 


Total  area  under  Crops  and  Grasses.* 
Permanent  Pasture — 

For  Hay 

Not  for  Hay        .       .       .       .       , 


Toul 


Arable  Land 


Grain  Cropi^— 

Wheat 

Barley  or  Bere 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans 

Peas 


Total 


Average 
1871-1875. 


Acres. 


4,560,825 


1,084.983 


3475,842 


122,513 
252,105 

1.007,339 
10480 
26,746 

a.33a 


1421.515 


1905. 


Acres. 


4,880,985 

148.343 
1.302.304 


1450,726 


3430.259 


48.641 

212,134 

962.972 

5.598 

10,346 

910 


1,240.601 


*  Not  including  mountain  and  heath  land. 


plough,  there  was  a  considerable  fall  in  the  acreage  under  ^in  and 
green  crops,  but  this  was  rather  more  than  balanced  by  the  mcreased 
area  under  grass,  showing  that  the  tendency  towards  the  raising 
of  live  stock  has  become  more  widespread  and  more  pronounced. 
Only  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  Scotland  is  cultivated, 

while  in  Eneland  only  one-fourth  is  left  un- 
cultivated; but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  "  permanent  pasture  "  does  not  include 
the  mountainous  districts,  which  not  only 
form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  surface  but 
also,  in  their  heaths  and  natural  grasses, 
supply  a  scanty  herbage  for  sheep  and  cattle, 
9,104,388  acres  being  used  for  graxing  in 
1905.  Oats  remain  tne  staple  grain  crop, 
and  barley,  though  fluctuatme  from  year  to 
year,  is  steadied  by  the  demands  of  the  distillers.  Wheat  showed  a 
marked  decline  in  most  yean  from  1893  to  1004.  Table  XL,  how- 
ever, shows  that  in  most  cases,  even  when  tne  acreage  occupied  by 
crops  is  smaller,  the  estimated  yield  to  the  acre  shows  a  distinct 
improvement,  the  result  of  enhanced  skill  and  industry,  and  the 

Table  Xl.—Skowing  Yield  of  Chief  Crops  to  the  Acre. 


Crops. 

Estimate  Total  Produce. 

Average 
Yield  to 
the  Acre. 

Average 

Yield  to 

the  Acre. 

1885. 

1905. 

1885. 

1905. 

Wheat— Bushels 
Barley       „ 
Oats 

Beans        „ 
Peas          „ 
PoUtoes— Tons 
Turnips  and 

1.893.501 
8,245.820 

33407,127 

709.577 

37464 

803,523 

6496,189 

2,065.381 

8.004446 

35,277.807 

364.818 

17.108 

979.541 
7.162,794 

34-33 

3472 

3193 
3067 

21*41 
5-39 

«5-39 

4246 

27*16 
6*97 

i6*o8 

adoption  of  more  scientific  methods.  In  1905  the  yield  of  hay  from 
clover,  sainfoin  and  rotation  grasses  amounted  to  666.985  tons, 
or  31*19  cwts.  to  the  acre,  and  from  permanent  pasture  209.908 
tons,  or  28*46  cwts.  to  the  acre,  or  876,893  tons  of  all  kinds  of  hay 
from  575.220  acres. 

Table  XII.  shows  the  number  of  hve  stock  m  1905.  with  the 
average  for  the  period  1871-1875.  and  illustrates  the  extent  to  which 
farmers  have  turned  their  attention  to  stock  in  preference  to  crops. 
The  cattle  stock  has  risen  steadilv,  and  a  regular  increase  in  the 
number  under  2  yean  points  to  the  healthy  state  of  the  breeding 
industry.  The  breeds  include  the  Avrshire,  noted  milkers  and 
specially  adapted  for  dairy  farms  (whicn  prevail  in  the  south-west), 
which  in  this  respect  have  largely  supplanted  the  Galloway  in  their 
native  district:  the  polled  Angus  or  Aberdeen,  fair  milkera,  but 
valuable  for  their  beef-makins  qualities,  and  on  this  account,  as  well 
as  their  hardihood,  in  great  favour  in  the  north-east,  where  cattle- 
feeding  has  been  carried  to  perfection:  and  the  West  Highland  or 
Kyloe  breed,  a  picturesque  breed  with  long  horns,  shaggy  coats  and 
decided  colours— black,  red,  dun,  cream  and  brindle— that  thrives 
well  on  wild  and  healthy  pasture.    The  special  breeds  of  sheep  are 
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the  fine-wgolled  of  Shetland,  the  blackfaccd  of  the  Highlands,  the 
Cheviots,  natives  of  the  hills  from  which  they  are  namedl  a  favourite 
breed  in  the  south,  though  Border  Leicesters  and  other  English 

Table  XlL—IUustratiug  Increase  of  Live  Stock. 


Stock. 

Average 
I 871-1875. 

1905. 

Horses — 
Used  for  agricultural  purposes,  in- 
cluding mares  kept  for  breeding  . 
Unbroken 

Total 

Cattle-- 
Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf  . 
Other  cattle,  2  years  and  above 
Other  cattle,  under  2  years 

Total 

> 

Sheep- 
Ewes  kept  for  breeding 
Other  sheep,  z  year  and  above 
Other  sheep,  under  i  year. 

Total 

Pigs 

•  • 

•  • 

« 

178,652 

206,188 

393.353 
267.920 
467.165 

437.138 
376,330 
513.837 

M37.337 

1,337,295 

4.735,008 
2,426,114 

2.918,544 
1,383.300 
2,722,467 

7,161,122 

7,024.211 

166,148 

130,314 

breeds,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  crosses,  are  kept  for  winter  feeding  on 
lowland  farms.  The  principal  breeds  of  horses  are  the  Shetland  and 
Hidiland  ponies,  and  the  Clydesdale  draught. 

Orchards  and  Forests. — ^The  acreage  devoted  to  orchards  rose  from 
1562  in  1880  to  2482  in  1905.  The  chief  areas  for  tree  and  small  fruit 
are  Clydesdale  and  the  Carse  of  Cowrie,  buC  there  are  also  productive 
orchards  in  the  shires  of  Haddington,  Stirling,  Ayr  and  Roxburgh, 
while  market-gardening  has  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
larger  towns.  In  z8ia  woods  and  plantations  occupied  907,695 
acres,  of  which  501.469  acres  were  natural  woods  and  406,226  planted. 
Within  sixty  ynrs  this  area  had  declined  to  734490  acres,  but  with 
renewed  attention  to  forestry  and  encouragement  of  planting  the 
area  had  grown  in  1895  to  878,675  acres;  by  IQ05,  however,  the 
acreage  was  practically  unchanged.  Inverness.  Aoeraeen  and  Perth 
are  naturally  the  best  wooded  shirca.  The  modem  plantations  consist 
mostly  of  Scots  fir  with  a  sprinkling  of  larch. 

Deer  Forests  and  Game,  Cfc. — Deer  forests  in  1900  covered  2,287,297 
acres,  an  increase  of  575^05  acres  since  1 883.  The  red  deer  is  peculiar 
to  the  Highlands,  but  the  fallow  deer  is  not  uncommon  in  the  hill 
country  of  the  south-westehi  Lowlands.  The  grouse  moors  occupy 
aa  extensive  area  and  are  widely  distributed.  Ptarmigan  and  black- 
cock are  found  in  many  districts,  partridges  and  pheasants  are  care- 
fully preserved,  and  the  capercailrie,  once  extirpated,  has  been 
restored  to  some  of  the  Highland  forests.  Hares  and  rabbits,  the 
latter  especially,  are  abundant  Fox-hunting  is  fashionable  in  most 
of  the  southern  shires,  but  otter-hunting  is  practically  extinct. 
The  bear,  wolf  and  beaver,  once  common,  have  long  ceased  to  be,  the 
last  wolf  having  been  killed,  it  is  said,  in  1680  by  Str  Ewen  Cameron 
of  LochieL  The  wild  cat  may  yet  be  found  in  the  Highlands,  and  the 
polecat,  ermine  and  pine  marten  still  exist,  the  golden  eagle  and  the 
white>tailed  eagle  haunt  the  wilder  and  more  remote  mountainous 
districts,  while  the  other  large  birds  of  prey,  like  the  o^rey  and  kite, 
are  becoming  scarce.  The  islands,  roclcs  and  cliffs  and  some  inland 
lochs  are  frequented  in  multitudes  by  a  gnat  variety  of  water-fowl. 

Fisheries. — The  Scottish  seaboard  is  divided  for  administrative 
purposes  into  twentjr-seven  fishery  districts,  namely,  on  the  cast 
coast,  Eyemouth,  Lcith,  Anstnither,  Montrose.  Stonehaven,  Aber- 
deen, Peterhead,  Fraserburgh,  Banff,  Buckie,  Findhom,  Cromarty, 
Helmsdale.  Lybstcr.  Wick  (15);  on  the  north,  Orkney,  Shetland 
(2);  on  the  west.  Stomowav,  Barra,  Loch  Broom,  Loch  Carron  and 
Skye,  Fort  William.  Campbeltown,  Inverary,  Rothesay,  Greenock, 
BaJlantrae  (10).  The  whole  of  the  fisheries  are  controlled  by  the 
Fishery  Board  for  Scotland,  which  was  established  in  1882  in  suc- 
cession to  the  former  Board  of  White  Herring  Fishery.  In  1903  the 
number  of  fishermen  directly  employed  in  fishing  was  36,162,  there 
were  17^496  engaged  in  curing  and  preserving  the  fish  landed,  while 
32,201  were  employed  in  subsidiary  industries  on  shore,  making  a 
total  of  85,859  persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  dependent 
industries.  In  1905  the  hemng  fishery  yielded  5,342,777  cwts. 
(£1.343,080):  in  1909,  4.541.297  cwts.  The  most  prolific  districts 
are  Shetland  in  the  north,  Fraserbui^gh,  Peterhead,  Wick,  Aberdeen 
and  Anstruther  in  the  east,  and  Stomowav  in  the  west.  The  principal 
herring  market  is  continental  Europe,  Oermany  and  Russia  being 
the  largest  consumers,  and  there  has  been  a  Krowine  exportation  to 
the  United  States.  In  1905  the  total  catch  of  fish  of  all  kinds 
(excepting  shell-fish)  amounted  to  7,856,310  cwts.,  and  in  1907  (the 
highest  recorded  to  lOio),  0,018,154  cwts.  (£3.149.137).  The  annual 
value  of  the  shcll-nsh  (lobsters,  crabs,  oysters,  mussels,  dams. 


periwinkles,  cockles,  shrimps)  is  about  £73.000.  The  weight  of  salrocm 
carried  by  Scottish  railways  and  steamers  in  1894  was  2437  tons,  and 
in  1903  it  was  2047  tons.  In  1894  the  number  of  boxes  of  Scottish 
salmon  delivered  at  Billing^ate  market  in  London  was  15489.  and 
in  1903  it  was  15,103.  being  more  than  half  of  the  salmon  received 
then  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  including  Irish  and  English  consign- 
ments. In  Z003  the  Tay  rentals  came  to  £22.902,  the  highest  then 
recorded.  The  other  considerable  rentals  were  the  Dee  £18.392, 
Tweed  £15,389  and  Spey  £8146. 

Roads. — In  the  12th  century  an  act  was  passed  providing 
that  the  highways  between  market-towns  should  be  at  least 
20  ft.  broad.  Over  the  principal  rivers  at  this  early  period  there 
were  bridges  near  the  most  populous  places,  as  over  the  Dee  near 
Aberdeen,  the  Esk  at  Brechin,  the  Tay  at  Perth  and  the  Forth 
near  Stirling.  Until  the  i6th  century,  however,  traffic  between 
distant  places  was  carried  on  chiefly  t^r  pack-horses.  The  first 
stage-coach  in  Scotland  was  that  which  ran  between  Edinburgh 
and  Leith  in  x6zo.  In  1658  there  was  a  fortnightly  stage-coach 
between  Edinburgh  and  London,  but  afterwards  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  discontinued  for  many  years.  Separate  acts  en- 
joining the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  afterwards  along  with 
them  the  commissioners  of  supply,  to  take  measures  for  the 
maintenance  of  roads  were  passed  in  161 7,  1669,  1676  and 
16S6.  These  provisions  had  reference  chiefly  to  what  afterwards 
came  to  be  known  as  "  statute  Isbour  roads,"  intended  primarily 
to  supply  a  means  of  communication  within  the  several  parishes^ 
They  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  tenants  and  cotters,  and,  when 
their  labour  was  not  sufficient,  by  the  landlords,  who  were  re- 
quired to  "  stent "  (assess)  themselves,  customs  also  being 
sometimes  levied  at  bridges,  ferries  and  causewajrs.  By  separate 
local  acts  the  "  statute  labour  "  was  in  many  cases  replaced  by 
a  payment  called  "  conversion  money,"  and  the  General  Roads 
Act  of  1845  made  the  alteration  universal.  The  Roads  and 
Bridges  (Scotland)  Act  of  1878  entrusted  the  control  of  the  roads 
to  royal  and  police  burghs  and  in  the  counties  to  road  trustees, 
from  whom  it  was  transferred  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1889  to  county  councils,  the  management,  however,  being  in  the 
hands  of  district  committees.  The  Highlands  had  good  military 
roads  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  project,  begun  in 
1725  under  the  direction  of  General  George  Wade,  took  ten  years 
to  complete,  and  the  roads  were  afterwards  kept  in  repair  by  an 
annual  parliamentary  grant.  In  the  Lowlands  the  main  roads 
were  constructed  under  the  Turnpike  Acts,  the  earliest  of  which 
was  obtained  in  1750.  Originally  they  were  maintained  by 
tolls,  but  this  method,  after  several  counties  had  obtained 
separate  acts  for  its  aboUtion,  was  superseded  in  1883  by  the  act 
of  1878. 

Canals. — ^There  are  four  canals  in  Scotland,  the  Caledonian, 
the  Crinan,  the  Forth  and  Clyde  and  the  Union,  of  which  the 
Caledonian  and  Crinan  are  national  property  (see  Caledonian 
Canal).  The  Forth  and  Clyde  Navigation  runs  from  Bowling 
on  the  Clyde,  through  the  north-western  part  of  Glasgow  and 
through  Kirkintilloch  and  Falkirk  to  Grangemouth  oil  the  Forth, 
a  distance  of  35  m.  There  is  also  a  branch,  2I  m.  long,  from 
Stockingfield  to  Port  Dundas  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  which -is 
continued  for  the  distance  of  x  m.  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
Monkland  canal.  This  last  has  a  length  of  1 2}  m.,  and  runs  from 
the  north-east  of  Glasgow  through  Coatbridge  to  Woodhall 
in  the  parish  of  Old  Monkland.  It  was  begun  in  1 761  and  opened 
for  traiffic  in  1792.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  was  authorized 
in  1767  and  opened  from  sea  to  sea  in  1790.  In  1846  its  pro- 
prietors bought  the  Monkland  canal,  and  in  1867  the  combined 
undertaking  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Caledonian  Railway 
Company.  The  Union  canal,  31}  m.  long,  starts  from  Port 
Downie,  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  near  Falkirk,  and  runs 
to  Port  Hopetoun  in  Edinburgh.  Begun  in  1818  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1822,  and  in  1849  was  vested  in  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway  Company,  which  in  turn  was  absorbed  by  the 
North  British  Railway  Company  in  1865.  The  Forth  and  Clyde 
canal  has  a  revenue  of  about  £120,000  a  year,  including  receipts 
from  the  docks  at  Grangemouth,  and  the  expenditure  on  manage* 
ment  and  maintenance  is  about  £40,000.  The  Union  canal 
earns  between  £3000  and  £3000,  and  its  expenditure  is  but  little 
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less  tb&n  its  revenue.  .Three  other  ouuJs  formerly  existed  in 
Scotland.  The  Aberdeen  canal,  18}  m.  long,  running  up  the 
Don  valley  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverurie  was  opened  in  1807, 
but  did  not  prove  profitable  and  was  ultimately  sold  to  the  Great 
North  of  Scotland  Railway  Company,  by  which  it  was  abandoned. 
The  Glasgow,  Paisley  and  Johnstone  canal,  xi  m.  long,  was 
opened  in  z8xi  and  was  bought  in  1869  by  the  Glasgow  and 
South- Western  railway,  which  in  x  881  obtained  statutory  powers 
to  abandon  it  as  a  canal  and  use  its  sitd,  so  far  as  necessary, 
for  a  railway  line.  The  Forth  and  Cart  Junction  canal  was  only 
half  a  mile  long.  It  ran  from  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  to 
the  Qyde,' opposite  the  river  Cart,  and  was  intended  to  allow 
vessels  to  pass  dinect  from  the  east  coast  up  that  river  to  Paisley. 
The  Caledonian  railway,  which  acquired  it  together  with  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  canal  in  1867,  obtained  powers  to  abandon 
it  in  1893. 

Railways. — ^The  first  railway  in  Scotland  for  which  an  act  of 
parliament  was  obtained  was  Chat  between  Kilmarnock  and 
Troon  (9}  m.),  opened  in  z8i2,  and  woriced  by  horses.  A 
similar  railway,  of  which  the  chief  source  of  profit  was  the 
passenger  traffic,  was  opened  between  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith 
in  1831,  branches  being  afterwards  extended  to  Leith  and  Mussel- 
burgh. By  1840  the  length  of  the  railway  lines  for  which  bills 
were  passed  was  191  ^  m.,  the  capital  being  £31X22,133.  The 
chief  companies  are  the  Caledonian,  formed  in  1845;  the  North 
B/itish,  of  the  same  date;  the  Glasgow  and  South-Westem, 
formed  l?y  amalgamation  in  1850;  the  Highland,  formed  by 
amalgamation  in  x86s;  and  the  Great  North  of  Scotland, 
X846. 

Table  XIII.  shows  the  advance  in  mileage,  goods  and  passenger 
traffic  and  receipts,  from  both  sources,  since  1857. 

Table  Xlll. —lUustraHng  Growth  of  Raihoay  Business. 


Year. 

Mileage. 

Passengers. 

Passenger 

Traflic 

Receipts. 

?"• 

Total. 

1857 
1874 
1884 
1888 
1900 

1905 

1243 
2700 

2999 
3097 
3485 
3804 

.  14.733.503 
38,220,892 

54.305.074 

68413,349 

122,201,102 

115.580,000 

£916,697 

2,350.593 
2.931.737 
3.163.195 
4.715.592 
5.014452  . 

£i,§84,78i 
3.88A424 
4,426,023 
A.564.627 

6431.693 
6.803,286 

£2,501478 

6,235,017 

7.357.760 

7,727,822 

11,147,285 

11,817.738 

The  total  capital  of  all  the  Scots  companies  in  1888  was  £1 14,120,1  lo ; 
by  1910  it  exceeded  £185,000,000.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Light 
kail  ways  Act  1896,  t^e  Board  of  Trade  has  sanction^  several-  light 
railways.    By  1910  the  total  railway  mileage  was  3844. 

Mining  Industry. — Coal  and  iron,  generally  found  in  con- 
venient proximity  to  each  other,  are  the  chief  sources  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Scotland.  The  principal  coalfields  are  Lanark- 
shire, which  yields  nearly  half  of  the  total  output,  Fifeshire, 
Ayrshire,  Stirlingshire  and  Midlothian,  but  coal  is  also  mined 
In  the  cotmties  (usually  reckoned  as  forming  part  of  one  or  other 
of  the  main  fields)  of  Linlithgow,  Haddington,  Dumbarton, 
Clackmannan,  Kinross,  Dumfries,  Renfrew,  Argyll  and  Peebles, 
while  a  small  quantity  is  obtained  from  the  Oolite  at  Brora 
in  Sutherlandshire.  The.  earliest  records  concerning  coalpits 
appear  to  be  the  charters  granted,  towards  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  to  William  Oldbridge  of  Carriden  in  Linlithgowshire, 
and  in  X29X  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Dunfermline  conferring 
the  privilege  of  digging  coal  in  the  lands  of  Pittencrieff.  The 
monks  of  Newbattle  Abbey  also  dug  coal  at  an  early  date  from 
surface  pits  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk.  Aeneas  Sylvius  (Pope 
Pius  n.),  who  visited  Scotland  in  the  xsth  century,  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  poor  received  at  church  doors  a  species  of  stone 
which  they  burned  instead  of  wood;  and  although  the  value  of 
coal  for  smith's  and  artificer's  work  was  early  recognized  it  was 
ix>t  used  for  domestic  purposes  till  about  the  dose  of  the  x6th 
century.  In  x6o6  an  act  was  passed  binding  colliers  to  perpetual 
service  at  the  works  where  they  were  employed,  and  they  were  not 
fully  emancipated  till  x  799.  An  act  was  passed  in  X843  forbidding 
the  employment  of  children  of  tcndet  years  and  women  in  under- 
ground mines.  In  1905  there  were  492  coal  and  iron  mines  in 
operation,  employing  109,939  hands  (89,516  below  ground  and 


S0423  above).  The  total  output  in  that  year  amounted  to 
35.839,297  tons,  valued  at  £10,369433.  The  total  quantity 
worked  up  to  the  end  of  1898  was. 1,5x4,062  tons,  the  quantity 
then  remaining  to  work  being  estimated  at  4,634,785,000  tons. 
The  quantity  of  coal  exported  in  1905  from  the  principal 
Scottish  ports  was  7,863.^x  x  tons,  and  the  quantity  shipped  coast^ 
wise  to  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  annually  to  about 
2I  million  tons  in  addition. 

The  rise  of  the  iron  industry  dates  from  the  establishment 
of  th^  Canon  ironworks  near  Falkiric  in  1760,  but  it  was  the 
introduction  of  railways  that  gave  the  production  of  pig-iron 
its  greatest  impetus.  In  X796  the  quantity  produced  was  18,640 
tons,  which  haid  only  doubled  in  thirty-four  years  (37,500  tons 
in  X830).  In  X840  this  had  grown  to  241,000  tons,  in  1845  to 
475,000  tons  and  in  X865  to  x,x64,ooo  tons,  almost  the  height 
of  its  prosperity,  for  in  1905  the  product  of  xoi  blast  furnaces 
only  amotmted  to  x,375,x35  tons,  and  in  the  interval  there  were 
years  when  the  output  was  below  one  million  tons.  More  than 
one-third  of  the  iron  ore  (that  chiefly  worked  being  Black  Band 
Ironstone)  comes  from  mines  which  also  yield  coal.  The  iron- 
producing  counties  in  the  order  of  their  output  are  Ayr, 
Lanark,  Renfrew,  Linlithgow,  Dumbarton,  Fife,  Midlothian  and 
Stirling,  the  first  three  being  the  most  productive.  In  1905 
the  quantity  of  ore  raised  was  832,388  tons,  valued  at  £320,875 
and  yielding  249,7x6  tons  of  metal.  The  imports  of  ore  in  that 
year  amounted  to  x, 862444  tons  of  the  value  of  £1420,379. 

The  oil  shale  industry  is  wholly  modem  and  has  attained  to 
considerable  magnitude  since  it  was  established  (in  X851  and 
following  years).  Linlithgowshire  yields  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  total  output,  Midlothian  produces  nearly  one-fourth, 
a  small  quantity  is  obtained  from  Lanarkshire,  and  there  is  an 
infinitesimal  supply  from  Sutherland.  The  mineral  is  chiefly 
obtained  from  seams  in  the  Caldferous  Sandstone  at  the  base  of 
the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Fire<Uiy  is  produced  in  Lanarkshire,  which  yields  nearly  half  of 
the  total  output,  and  Ayrshire  and,  less  exten^vcly,  in  Stirlingshire, 
Fifeshire,  Renfrewshire,  Midlothian  and  a  few  other  shires.  With 
the  exception  of  the  counties  of  Orkney,  Shetland,  Caithness,  Suther- 
land and  Inverness,  granite  is  quamed  in  every  shire  in  Scotland, 
but  the  industry  fjredcmiin^ctes  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  is  of  consider- 
able importance  in  Kirkcudbrightshire;  limestone  is  ouarried  in 
half  of  the  counties,  but  especially  in  Midlothian  and  Fife;  large 
Quantities  of  paving-stones  are  exported  from  Caithness  and  Forfar- 
snire,  and  there  are  extensive  slate  (quarries  at  Baliachuiish  and  other 
places  in  Argyllshire,  which  furnishes  three-fourths  of  the  total 
supply.  Sandstone,  of  which  the  total  production  in  1905  was 
1,142,135  tons  valued  at  £320,761,  is  quarried  in  nearly  every  county, 
but  the  industry  flourishes  particulariy  in  the  shires  of  Lai^ark, 
Dumfries,  Ayr  and  Foriar.    Lead  ore  occurs  at  Wanlockhcad  in 


Dumfriesshire  and  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire.    In  IQ05  there  were 

iluc  of  £25,823, 
yielding  2167  tons  of  lead  in  smelting  and  1 1,409  oz.  of  silver.    Gold 


produced  2774  tons  of  draned  lead  ore,  of  the  val 


has  been  found  in  the  county  of  Ross  and  Cromarty.  A  small 
quantity  of  zinc  is  mined  in  Dumfriesshire  and  of  barytes  at  Loch- 
winnoch  in  Renfrewshire.  The  precious  metals  were  once  worked  at 
Abington  in  Lanarkshire  and  in  the  Ochils,  and  lead  was  mined  at 
Tyndrum  in  Perthshire.  In  1905  there  were  66  mines  apart  from 
coal  and  iron,  employing;  altogether  5329  hands,  and  1127  quarries 
employing  7390  persons  inside  the  quarries  and  4797  persons  outside, 
or  12,187  in  all.  Alumina  is  treated  at  works  near  Foyers  in  the 
shire  of  Inverness-,  where  abundant  water  power  enables  electricity 
to  be  generated  cheaply.  The  Foyers  installation  is  the  largest 
water-power  plant  in  tne  United  Kingdom. 

Iron  and  Steel. — In  1901  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  working 
of  the  raw  material  was  23,263,  of  whom  8258  were  employed  in  steel 
smelting  and  founding,  7781  at  blast  furnaces  in  the  manufacture  of 
pig-iron,  and  7224  at  puddling  furnaces  and  rolling  mills.  All  the 
great  iron  fdundries  and  engineering  works  are  situated  in  the 
Central  Plain  or  Lowlands,  in  close  proximity  to  the  shipbuilding 
yards  and  coalfields,  especially  in  the  lower  and  part  of  the  middle 
wards  of  Lanarkshire,  in  certain  districts  of  Ayrshire  and  Renfrew- 
shire, at  and  near  Dumbarton,  in  south  StirUngshire  and  in  some 
parts  of  East  and  Mid  Lothian  and  Fife.  In  1901  the  numl)cr  of 
persons  employed  in  engineering  and  machine-making — including 
24,122  irontounders,  24,944  bUcksmiths,  26,567  fitters,  turners  and 
erectors,  9767  boiler-makers  and  18.618  undefined — ^amounted  to 
118,736.  In  miscellaneous  metal  trades,  embracing  tinplate  goods, 
wire  workers,  makers  of  stoves,  grates,  ranges  and  nre-arms,  makers 
<^  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  screws  and  staples,  and  those  occupied  in  several 
subsidiary  trades,  the  number  of  operatives  in  1901  amounted  to 
13,309.    In  the  same  .year  there  were  7379  penons  cmploynl  in  the 
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making  of  cycles,  motor  can,  lanway  coaches  and  waggons  and 
carriages  and  other  vehicles.  In  the  whole  group  of  industries  con- 
nected with  the  working  in  metals  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery, 
implements  and  conveyances  the  total  number  of  persons  employed 
amounted  in  1901  to  205,830. 

Manujaclwes.  (a)  Wool  and  Worstedr—Ki\.\iOM^  a  company 
of  wool  weavers  was  incorporated  by  the  town  council  of 
Edinburgh  in  1475,  the  cloth  worn  by  the  wealthier  classes  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  zyth  century  was  of  Engb'sh  or  French 
manufacture,  the  lower  classes  wearing  "  coarse  cloth  made  at 
home,"  a  custom  still  prevalent  in  the  remoter  districts  of  the 
Highlands.  In  i6ox  seven  Flemings  were  brought  to  Edinburgh 
to  teach  the  manufacture  of  serges  and  broadcloth,  and  dght 
years  later  a  company  of  Flemings  was  established  in  the 
Canongate  (Edinburgh)  fori  the  manuffu:ture  of  doth  under  the 
protection  of  the  king;  but,  notwithstanding  also  the  establish- 
ment in  168 1  of  an  English  company  for  the.  manufacture  of 
woollen  fabrics  near  Haddington,  the  industry  for  long  made 
little  progress.  In  fact  its  importance  dates  from  the  introduction 
of  machinery  in  the  19th  century.  The  most  important  branch 
of  the  trade,  that  of  tweeds,  first  began  to  attract  attei^tion 
shortly  after  1830;  though  still  having  its  principal  seat  in  the 
district  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  including  Galashiels, 
Hawick,  Innerleithen  and  Selkirk,  it  has  extended  to  other 
towns,  especially  Aberdeen,  Elgin,  Inverness,  Stirling,  Bannock- 
bum,  Dumfries  and  Paisley.  Carpet  manufacture  has  had  its 
principal  seat  in  Kilmarnock  since  1817,  but  is  also  carried  on 
in  Aberdeen,  Ayr,  Bannockbum,  Glasgow,  Paisley  and  else- 
where. Tartans  are  largely  manufactured  in  Tillicoultry, 
Bannockbum  and  Kilmarnock,  and  shawls  and  plaids  in  several 
towns.  Fingering  and  many  other  kinds  of  woollen  yams  are 
manufactured  at  Alloa,  the  headquarters  of  the  industry.  In 
X901  the  number  of  operatives  in  the  woollen  industry  (including 
combers  and  sorters,  spinners,  weavers  and  workers  in  other 
processes)  amounted  to  24,906.  In  1850  the  employed  numbered 
10,210. 

(6)  FlaXf  Hemp  and  Jute. — ^The  manufacture  of  doth  from 
flax  is  of  very  andent  date,  and  towards  the  dose  of  the  i6th 
century  Scottish  linen  doths  were  largely  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  to  England.  Regulations  in  regard  to  the 
manufacture  were  passed  in  1641  and  z66z.  In  a  petition 
presented  to  the  privy  council  in  1684,  complaining  of  the  severe 
treatment  of  Scotsmen  selling  linen  in  England,  it  was  stated 
that  X 2,000  persons  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture.  Through 
the  intercession  of  the  secretary  of  state  with  the  king  these 
restrictions  were  removed.  Further  to  encourage  the  trade  it 
was  enacted  in  1686  that  the  bodies  of  all  persons,  excepting 
poor  tenants  and  cotters,  should  be  buried  in  plain  linen  only, 
spun  and  made  within  the  kingdom.  The  act  was  renewed 
in  1693  and  1695,  and  in  the  former  year  another  act  was  passed 
prohibiting  the  export  of  lint  and  permitting  its  import  free  of 
duty.  At  the  time  of  the  Union  the  annual  amount  of  linen 
doth  manufactured  in  Scotland  is  supposed  to  have  l)een  about 
1,500,000  yards.  The  Um'on  gave  a  considerable  impetus  to 
the  manufacture,  as  did  also  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of 
Manufactures  in  1727,  which  applied  an  annual  sum  of  £2650 
to  its  encouragement,  and  in  1729  established  a  colony  of  French 
Protestants  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Picardy 
Place,  to  teach  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cambric  From 
the  ist  of  November  X727  to  the  xst  of  November  X728  the 
amount  of  linen  doth  stamped  was  2,183,978  yds.,  valued  at 
£103,3x2,  but  for  the  year  ending  the  xst  of  November  X822, 
when  the  regulations  as  to  the  inspection  and  stamping  of  linen 
ceased,  it  had  increased  to  36,268,530  yds.,  valued  at  £1,396,296. 
The  counties  in  which  the  manufacture  is  now  most  largely 
carried  on  are  Forfar,  Perth,  Fife  and  Aberdeen,  but  Renfrew, 
Lanark,  Edinburgh  and  Ayr  are  also  extcnsivdy  associated 
with  it.  Dundee  is  the  prindpal  seat  of  the  coarser  fabrics, 
Dunfermline  of  the  table  and  other  finer  linens,  while  Paisley 
is  widely  known  for  its  sewing  threads.  The  allied  industry 
of  jute  is  the  staple  industry  of  Dundee.  In  1890  the  number 
employed  in  the  linen  industry  was  34,222,  which  had  declined 


in  190Z  to  23,570.  In  1890  the  operatives  in  the  jute  and  hemp 
industry  numbered  39,885,  and  in  1901  they  were  (induding 
workers  in  canvas,  sackixig,  saildoth,  rope,  twine,  mats,  cocoa 
fibre)  46.550* 

(c)  CoUdn. — ^The  first  cotton  mill  was  built  at  Rothesay  by 
an  Engb'sh  company  in  1779,  though  Penicuik  also  lays  daim 
to  priority.  The  Rothesay  mill  was  soon  afterwards  acquired 
by  David  Dale,  who  was  the  agent  for  Sir  Richard  Arkwright, 
and  had  the  invaluable  aid  of  his  counsel  and  advice.  Dale 
also  established  cotton  factories  in  1785  at  New  Lanark,  after- 
wards so  dosely  assodated  with  the  sodalistic  schemes  of  his 
son-in-law,  Robert  Owen.  The  coimties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew 
are  now  the  principal  seats  of  the  industry.  The  great  majority 
of  the  cotton  factories  are  concentrated  in  Qlasgow,  Paisley 
and  the  neighbouring  towns,  but  the  industry  extends  in  other 
districts  of  the  west  and  is  also  represented  in  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Perth  and  Stirling.  As -compared  with >  England, 
however,  the  manufacture  has  stagnated.  The-  number  of 
hands  employed  in  1850  was  34,325,  in  1875  it  was  35,652  and 
in  X90X  (including  bleachers,  dyers,  printers,  calenderers,  Sic) 
it  was  34iOS7* 

(d)  Silk  and  other  Textiles.— Tht  prindpal  seats  of  the  silk 
manufacture  are  Paisley  and  Glasgow.  In  X885  the  number 
employed  amounted  to  600  and  in  X90X  to  2424.  The  weaving 
of  lace  curtains  has  made  considerable  progress,  in  1878  only 
45  hands  being  employed  against  2875  in  190X.  Hosiery  manu- 
factures,  a  characteristic  Border  industry,  with  its  chief  seat 
at  Hawick,  employed  x  1,957  hands  in  X90X.  The  total  nuiirf>er 
of  persons  W9rking  in  textile  fabrics  in  X90X,  exdusive  of  21,849 
drapers,  mercers  and  other  dealers,  but  induding  43,040  employed- 
in  mixed  or  unspedfied  materials  (hosiery,  lace,  carpets,  rugs, 
fancy  goods,  &c.,  besides  a  large  number  of  "  undefiiied  "  factory 
hands  and  weavers),  amounted  to  x 74,547  persons. 

(e)  Whisky  and  Beer. — ^Scotland  claims  a  distinctive  manu* 
facture  in  whisky.  Though  distillation  was  originally  introduced 
from  England,  by  X77X  large  quantities  of  spirits  were^Uready 
being  consigned  to  the  English  market.  The  legal  manufacture 
of  whisky  was  greatly  checked  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  19th 
century  by  occasional  advahces  in  the  duty,  but  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  2S.  4|d.  per  proof  gallon  in  1823 — the  duty  amounted 
in  1904  to  X  xs.  per  proof  gallon — the  number  of  licensed  distiUos 
rapidly  increased,  to  the  discouragement  of  smuggling  and 
illicit  disdllation.  In  X824  the  number  of  gallons  made  amounted 
to  5,xo8,373;  by  X855  this  had  more  than  doubled;  in  1884 
it  was  20,164,962;  in  1900  it  reached  31,798,465;  and  in  1904 
it  had  receded  to  27, x  10,977.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the 
di&tilleries  at  work  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  situated  in 
Scotland.  The  leading  distilling  counties  are  Argyll,  Banff, 
Elgin,  Inverness  and  Aberdeen,  Perth  and  Ross  and  Cromarty, 
whUe  the  industry  is  found  in  seventeen  other  shires.  In  x893r 
X894  the  total  net  duty  recdved  for  home-made  spirits  amounted 
to  £5,461,198  and  in  X903-X904  to  £7>276,Z25.  The  production 
has  attained  to  colossal  dimensions.  In  X893-1894  the  quantity 
of  proof  gallons  in  bond  was  61,275,754,  and  in  1903-X904  it 
amounted  to  X2x,397,95x,  the  production  having  practically 
doubled  itself  within  ten  years.  Ale  was  a  common  beverage 
as  early  as  the  X2th  century,  one  or  more  breweries  bdng  attached 
to  every  religious  house  and  barony.  So  general  was  its  use  even 
in  the  beginning  of  the  x8th  century  that  the  threatened  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  on  malt  in  1725  provoked  serious  riots  in  Glasgow 
and  clamour  for  repeal  of  the  Union;  and  sixty  years  afterwards 
Robert  Bums  in  certain  poems  voiced  the  popular  sentiment 
concerning  the  "curst  restrictions"  proposed  by  the  Excise 
on  beer  and  whisky.  Though  ale  has  been  superseded  by  whisky 
as  the  national  beverage,  brewing  is  extensivdy  carried  on  in 
Edinburgh,  whose  ales  are  in  high  repute,  Leith,  AUoa  and  dse- 
where.  In  X885  the  number  of  barrels  of  beer,  duty-paid, 
amounted  to  1,237,323;  in  X893-X894  to  x,733,407;  and  in 
1903-X904  to  1,877,978.  In  1893-1894  the  duty  (6s.  3d.  the 
barrel)  yidded  £473,3x1  and  in  X903-X904  (7s.  9d.  the  band) 
£649,080.  After  X893-X894,  when  the  numberof  brewers  licensed 
to  brew  for  sale  numberol  149,  there  was  a  steady  fall  to  117 
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in  1903-1904,  alleged  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners 
to  be  due  to  the  disappearance  of  t  he  small  brewer.  The  practice 
of  private  brewing  exhibits  a  still  greater  decline— from  272  to 
84  in  the  years  named.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  turnover 
and  output  and  the  large  capital  invested^  neither  distilling  nor 
brewing  gives  employment  to  many  hands,  the  figures  for  1901 
being  1330  maltsters,  9052  brewers  and  1970  distillers. 

(/)  Miscellaneous. — Paper,  stationery  and  printing  are  in- 
dustries,in  which  .Scotland  has  always  occupied  a  foremost 
position.  A  paper  mill  was  erected  in  1675  at  Dairy  on  the 
Water  of  Leith  in  which  French  operatives  were  employed  to  give 
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regarding  the  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping  are,  however, 
lacking  till  the  i8th  century.  From  two  reports  printed  by  the 
Scottish  Burgh  Record  Society  in  x88i,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  principal  ports — Leith, 
Dundee,  Glasgow,  Kirkcaldy  and  Montrose — in  1656  was  58, 
the  tonnage  being  3x40,  and  that  by  1692  they  had  increased  to 
97  of  S9Q5  tons.  These  figures  only  represent  a  portion  of  the 
total  shipping  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  time  of  the  Union  in 
X707  the  number  of  vessels  was  2x5  of  14,485  tons. 

Table  XIV.  gives  the  figures  of  the  re^atered  tonnan  in  port  in 
1850  and  later  specified  yeaxB,  which  are  mteresting  as  snowing  how. 

Tonnage  in  Port  in  Specified  Years. 


Sailing  vessels 
Steam  vessels  . 

Total   .     . 

1850. 

i860. 

1870. 

1884. 

1900. 

1905.           1 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

% 

491.395 
30,827 

3172 
314 

552.212 
71.579 

2715 
582 

727,942 
209.142 

2065 
1403 

827,205 
866.780 

1 104 
1980 

709.430 
1.528,032 

918 
2330 

578,340 
3.139,558 

3601 

522,222 

3486 

623.791 

3297 

937.084 

3468 

1.694.075 

toSj, 

2,237462 

^48 

3.717,898 

instruction,  with  the  result,  in  the  words  of  the  proprietors,  that 
"  grey  and  blue  paper  was  produced  much  finer  than  ever  was 
done  before  in  the  kingdom."  ■  Midlothian  has  never  lost  the 
lead  then  secured.  The  paper  mills  at  Penicuik  and  elsewhere  in 
the  vale  of  the  Esk  and  around  Edinburgh  are  flourishing 
concerns,  and  the  industiy  is  also  vigorously  conducted  near 
Aberdeen.  Stationery  is  largely  manufactured  at  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  In  1901  the  number  of  persons 
em[doyed  in  the  paper  and  stationery  industries  amounted  to 


while  sailing  vessels  declined  during  the  half  century  to  one-third 
of  their  number  in  X850,  steam  vessels  increased  thirteenfold.  It  is 
true  that  the  tonnage  of  the  918  sailing  vessels  of  1905  was  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  that  of  the  31^2  sailing  vesaels.of  1850.  but  even 
so  it  was  a  declining  figure  from  a  higher  tonnage  of  the  middle  of  the 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  during  fift)r-five  years  the  tonnage  of 
steamers  had  grown  to  be  a  hundred  times  as  large  as  it  was  in 
18^.  Table  aV.  illustrates  the  development  that  took  place  in  the 
shipping  trade  with  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions,  as 
well  as  the  expansion  of  the  coasting  trade,  in  1855-1905,  certain 
years  being  taken  as  types. 


x9,6o2.  Ever  since  it  was  established,  by 
Andrew  Myllar  and  Walter  Chepman,  early  in 
the  x6th  century,  the  Edinburgh  press  has  been 
renowned  for  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  its 
typography,  a  large  proportion  of  the  books 
issued  by  London  publishers  emanating  from 
the  printing  works  of  the  Scottish  capital. 
Ppnting  is  also  extensively  carried  on  in  Glasgow 
and  Aberdeen,  and  Cupar  once  enjoyed  consider- 
able repute  for  its  press.  The  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  production  of  books  and  other 
printed  matter  (including  lithographers,  copper,  steel  plate  and 
"process"  printers,  bookbinders,  publishers,  booksellers  and 
distributors)  amounted  in  1 90 1  to  24, 139.  The  first  sugar  refinery 
was  erected  in  1765  at  Greenock,  which,  despite  periodiod 
vicissitudes,  has  remained  the  principal  seat  of  the  industry, 
which  is  also  carried  on  at  Leith,  Glasgow  and  Dundee.  The 
making  of  preserves  and  confectionery  flourishes  in  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  Paisley  and  Edinburgh.  Kirkcaldy  is  the  seat  of  the 
oil  floor-cloth  And  linoleum  industries,  the  latter  introduced  in 
1877.  The  headquarters  of  the  chemicals  manufacture  are 
situated  in  Glasgow  and  the  vicinity,  while  explosives  are  chiefly 
manufactured  at  Stevenston  and  elsewhere  in  Ayrshire,  and  at 
certain  places  on  the  Argyll  coast.  Among  occupations  providing 
empIo3rroent  for  large  numbers  were  trades  in  connexion  with 
building  and  works  of  construction  (136,639  persons  m  1901), 
and  furniture  and  timber  (39,000))  whUe  the  conveyance  of 
passengers,  parcels  and  messages  employed  163,102  (railway, 
43,037;  roads,  53,813;  sea,  rivers  and  canals,  20,451;  docks, 
harbours  and  lighthouses,  10,659;  and  storage,  porterage  and 
messages,  35,142). 

Commerce  and  Skipping. — ^That  Scotland  had  a  considerable 
trade  with  foreign  cotmtries  at  a  very  early  period  may  be 
inferred  from  the  importation  of  rich  dresses  by  Malcolm  III. 
(d.  1093),  and  the  enjoyment  of  Oriental  luxuries  by  Alexander  I. 
(d.  1 K24).  His  successor,  David  I.,  receives  the  special  praise  of 
Fordun  for  enriching  "  the  ports  of  his  kingdom  with  foreign 
merchandise."  In  the  X3th  century  the  Scots  had  acquired  a 
considerable  celebrity  in  shipbuilding;  and  a  powerful  French 
baron  had  a  ship  specially  built  at  Inverness  in  1249  to  convey 
him  and  his  vassals  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  principal  shipowners 
at  this  period  were  the  clergy,  who  embarked  the  wealth  of  their 
religious  houses  in  commerce  enterprises.     Definite  statements 


Table  XV. — Foreign  and  Colonial  and  Coashriu  Trade:  Tonnage  pf  Vessds. 


Year. 

Coastwise. 

Colonial  and  Foreign. 

Total- 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Geared. 

18« 
1880 
1889 
1898 
1900 

1905 

6',628.'8|3 
7,188,763 

9.256.233 
7.213,574 
9,928,674 

2,057.936 
S.691,136 

6,998,516 
8.937.481 

6.791.959 
9.500.X60 

668.078 

2.700.915 
3.93 1,0  to 
5.510.927 
5.657,200 
6,268,745 

840,150 

3,001,897 
A412.607 

6,296,555 
6,602.545 

7478,579 

2,631,630 
9,329.768 

11.119.773 
14,767,160 

12,870,774 
16,197,419 

2,898,086 

8,693,033 
11411,123 

15,234,036 

13.394.504 

16,978,739 

Table  XVI.  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade 
at  specified  dates  since  1755.  showing  how  it  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century.  Though  the  value 
of  imports  into  Scotland  is  less  than  one-eievcnth  of  that  into  England, 
this  does  not  represent  the  due  proportion  of  foreign  wares  usra  and 

Tablb  XWl.^Showing  Growth  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Trade 

since  1755^ 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1755 
1790 

1795 
1800 
1815 
1825 
1851 

^6a.4ii 
1,688.337 
1,268.520  ■ 
2,212,790 

3.447.853 
4.994.304 
8.921.108 

£    , 

535.576 
I.a35.4d^ 

976,791 
2,340.069 

6,997.709 
5,842.296 

5.016.116 

£ 
31.012,750 

34.997.652 
30.600.a58 
36.771,016 
36.224.982 
38.691.245 
40.396,280 

£ 
17,9x2,932 

18,243,078 
20,322,355 
22.310,006 

23.643.143 
32,166.561 

32,301.198 

consumed  in  .Scotland,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  large  quantities 
of  goods  are  brought  into  the  country  by  rail,  nearly  all  the  tea,  for 
example,  consumed  in  Great  Britain  b«ing  imported  into  London, 
while  acverad  ports  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  certain  other  im- 
ports. Foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  transhipped  was  valued  at 
£989,289  in  1889  and  at  £746.246  in  1903  The  customs  revenue  rose 
from  £1.065.080  in  1894  to  £3,399,141  in  1903.  Judged  by  the 
combined  value  of  their  imports  ana  exports  the  chief  ports  arc 
as  shown  in  the  first  section  of  Table  XVII.  Their  status  is  modi- 
fied by  the  movements  of  shipping,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison 
the  entrance  and  clearance  tonnage  of  the  trade  with  British  colonics 
and  foreign  countries  and  of  the  cdastwise  traflic  are  exhibited  in  the 
second  and  third  sections  of  the  same  table.  The  favourable 
position  occupied  by  Greenock  in  the  third  section  is  due  to  its 
preponderating  share  of  the  traffic  .with  the  west  coast  and  the 
islands.  Its  snare  of  the  Irish  and  coasting  trade  likewise  accounts 
for  the  position  of  Ardrossan  in  the  same  section.  It  should  be 
added  that  on  the  figures  of  import  and  export  value  in  1909, 
Aberdeen  had  changed  places  with  Methil,  and  Burntisland  with 
Grenton,    The  figure  for  Glasgow  in  that  year  was  £41,238,867. 
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Siiplmildiiii. — Many  of  tbe  most  importut  improvemcnU 
LQ  the  coiutiuctLon  ol  ships,  tipccialJy  stam  vessels,  are  due  lo  the 
enterprise  and  skill  ol  the  Clyde  shipbuildeiiT  who^  Irom  the  liine 
ol  Robert  Nipiei  of  ShsndoD  (1791-1876),  who  built  and  engincd 
the  £rst  steamen  toi  the  Cunard  Compaoy,  lonned  in  1S40, 
have  enjoyed  an  unrividled  reputation  for  the  conslniction  of 
leviathan  linen,  iHth  aa  regards  mechanical  appliances  and  the 
beauty  and  convenience  of  the  internal  anangementa.  The 
principal  Clyde  yards  are  situated  in  the  Claigov  district  (Govan, 
Paitick,  Fairfield,  Clydebank,  Renfnw),  Dumbarton,  Fort 
Gbsgon  and  Greenock.  At  several. of  the  porta  on  the  lower 
firth,  aa  at  Aidrossau  and  Fairhe,  famous  for  Its  yachts,  the 
industry  is  alao  carried  on.  On  the  eaat  coast  the  leading  yards 
are  at  Leiih,  Kirkcaldy,  Gran^emoutli,  Dundee,  Peterhead  and 
Aberdeen,  wbich,  in  the  days  of  uilint  ships,  «ai  lemnnied  for 
its  clippers  built  for  the  tea  trade.    Tbete  are  yaida  also  at 

Postal  Sernce.— Towaids  the  end  cf  the  i6th  century  the 
practice  arose  of  regular  communication  by  Letter  between  the 
magistrates  of  the  larger  towns  and  the  seat  of  goverrmient  in 
Edinburgh.  After  the  accession  of  Jamn  VI.  to  the  throne  of 
England  the  necessity  for  an  ordered  method  of  intercourse 
between  the  Scottish  capital  and  London  became  urgent,  but 
the  plans  adopted  involved  extraordinary  delay,  for  it  not 

between  the  despatch  of  a  letter  and  the  receipt  of  a  reply. 
Such  a  leisurely  fashion  of  transacting  business  soon  grew 
inlolerable,  and  in  1635  a  system  of  relays  was  instituted  which 
enabled  the  Journey  between  the  two  cities  to  be  accomplished 
in  thr«  days,  the  charge  for  a  letter  beinx  8d.  The  service  was 
reOTEanized  in  1661,  and  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  hitherli 

country,  treit  conulidated  mto  one.  wnen  uiis  relorm  was 
ellected  the  coet  ol  a  letter  to  London  was  reduced  to  6d.  Three 
years  before  this  date  a'locaJ  pemiy  post  had  been  provided  in 
Edinburgh  by  private  enterprise,  carried  on  by  a  staff  of  seven 
petlons,  and  alter  the  succeaa  ol  this  effort  had  been  demon- 
strated the  concern  was  lakcn  over  by  the  post  office.  Subse- 
quently postal  business  stagnated,  mainly  owing  10  the  greatly 
increased  charges  (the  postage  of  a  letter  from  London  lo  Edin- 
burgh is  stated  to  have  colt  Is.  ^jd.),  until  the  system  of  uniform 
penny  postage  came  into  operation.  The  telephones  are  mainly 
conducted  by  the  post  office  and  the  National  Triephone  Com- 
pany, but  the  corporation  of  Glasgow  has  a  municipal  service. 

fic/ifion.— The  bulk  of  the  population  is  Presbyterian,  this 
lorm  of  Church  government  having  generally  obtained,  ia  ftpite 
ol  persecution  and  other  vicissitudes,  since  the  Reformation.  It 
i>  accepted  equally  by  the  Established  Church,  the  United  Free, 
the  Free  and  other  smaller  Presbyterian  bodies,  the  principal 
point  distinguishing  the  first-named  from  the  rest  being  that  it 
accepts  the  headship  of  the  sovereign.  Tlie  Episcopal  Church  ol 
Scotland,  which  is  in  commuiuon  with  the  Church  ol  England, 
claims  10  represent  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  of  the  country. 

See  ScOTiANB.  duuKcn  or:  alio  Freb  Chu«ch  of  Scoti*nd; 
United  PHSBviEaiAH  Chusch;  PaiSBftBUANiSH:  and  Scoi- 

LAHD,  EnscorM.  CuuacH  of. 


>[  England.  In  the  parliament  0 
epresentation  was  fiied  at  siiteen  peers  elected  m 
HolyiDod  Palace  by  the  peeia  of  Scotland  at  each 
parliament  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at 
forty- five  members  in  the  House  ot  Commons,  the 
telurning  thirty  and  the  burgha  fifteen, 
er  of  the  sovereign  to  create  new  Scottish 
lapsed  at  the  Uruon,  and  consequently 
their  ntunber  ia  a  diminishing  quantity.  By  the 
Reform  Act  of  1831  the  ruimber  of  Scottish  lepR- 
ivo  in  the  Commons  wds  raised  to  fifty-three, 
unties  under  a  slightly  altered  arrangemeiit 
retunung  thirty  memben  as  before,  and  the  bur^B. 
reinforced  by  the  erection  of  various  towns  into  parUamentary 
burghs,  twenty-three;  the  second  Reform  Act  (1867)  increased 
thenumber  to  uaty,  the  universities  obtaining  lepresentation  by 
two  members,  while  two  additional  members  were  assigned  10 
the  counties  and  three  to  the  burghs;  by  the  Redistribution  of 
Seau  Act  in  1S8;  an  addition  oi  seven  members  was  made  to  the 
representation  of  the  counties  and  five  to  that  ol  the  butghi, 
ihe  total  representatiffli  being  raised  to  seventy-two.  The 
management  of  Scottish  buuness  m  parliament  haa  since  tSSj 
been  under  the  charge  of  the  secretary  for  Scotland.' 

Scotland  reuTned  its  old  lyitem  of  bw  and 
'  "  !d  on  that  of  France:  but  since 
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initiative  in  regard  to  sutpectcd  caaea  of  sudden  death.*  althoush  in 
this  respect  the  law  of  Scotland  is  less  strict  than  that  of  England. 
Justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  unpaid  and  require  no  9|>ecial  qualihca- 
tion,  but  as  they  are  recommended  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  are 
generally  persons  of  position  in  the  county,  once  exercised  a  wider 
subordinate  jurisdiction  than  now  devolves  upon  them,  their  chief 
administrative  function  being  to  act  along  with  certain  members  of 
the  county  councils,  as  the  licensing  authority  for  public-houses  in 
the  county  and  in  police  burghs,  ami  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  the  bailies  in  royal  and  parliamentary  bur]^hs. 

Local  Gcvernment. — ^The  largest  aaminbtrative  unit  is  that  of  the 
countyt  but  the  areas  of  counties  ntay  be  adapted  to  meet  various 
public  or  political  requirements.  They  may  be  altered  for  the 
purposes  01  the  registrar-general,  and  for  police  purposes  part  of  the 
area  of  one  county  may  be  brought  into  the  area  of  another.  For 
parliamentary  purposes  some. counties  have  been  united,  as  Clack- 
mannan and  Kinross,  Elgin  and  Nairn,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and 
Peebles  and  Selkirk,  and  otherl  divided,  as  Aberdeen,  Ayr.  Lanark, 
Perth  and  Renfrew,  while  others  retain  in  certain  respects  their 
old  subdivision,  Lanarkshire  for  assessment  purposes  being  still 
partitioned  Into  the  upper,  middle  and  lower  wards.  Originally  the 
counties  were  synonymous  either  with  sheriffdoms  or  stewartrics. 
Stewartries  cea»ed  with  the  abolition  of  hereditaiv  jurisdictions  in 
1748,  though  Kirkcudbrightshire  still  bears  the  designation.  The 
counties  are  thirty-three  in  number,  Ross  and  Cromarty  constituting 
one,  while  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and  Dundee  are  each  a 
county  of  a  cit^.  The  high^  county  dignitary  is  the  lord-lieutenant, 
tbt  omce  dating  from  178a.  Nominated  by  the  crown,  he  holds 
office  aul  vUam  aut  culftam^  represents  the  crowp  in  military  matters, 
recommends  for  commissions  of  the  peace,  holds  the  position  of  high 
sheriff,  and  b  a  member  of  the  standing  joint  committee.  The  office, 
however,  is  little  more  than  honorary.  In  olden  times  there  were 
three  cUsses  of  burgh.  Those  cheated  by  charter  directly  from  the 
crown  were  styled  royal  burghs:  they  number  seventy  in  all,  of 
which  no  fewer  than  seventeen  belong  to  Fifcshire.  Those  holding 
thcif  charters  from  a  feudal  superior  and  not  from  the  crown  wcce 
called  burghs  of  regalitv,  their  magistrates  and  council  being  usually 
appointed  by  the  overlord  or  hb  representative.  Being  small  and 
unimportant,  these  burghs  were  not  affected  by  the  act  of  1833.  but 
in  1893  were  rec^uired  to  adopt  the  constitution  of  police  burghs. 
Towns  that  received  their  charters  from  bishops  were  burghs  of 
barony,  their  magistrates  and  council  being  appointed  by  the 
superior.  When  the  bishop's  jurisdiction  w^s  abolished,  the  burghs 
as  a  rule  assumed  the  position  of  royal  burghs.  Police  burghs  are 
wholly  modern,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  They 
were  called  into  exbtence  by  the  rapid  growth  of  certain  districts 
caused  by  the  development  01  the  coal  and  iron  fields.  The  principle 
on  which  they  are  established  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  towns 
with  a  minimum  population  of  800  can,  on  a  poll  demanded  by  the 
ratepayers  showing  a  majority  in  favour  of  it,  acquire  the  status  of  a 
police  Durgh  subject  to  representations  from  neighbouring  burghs, 
a  proviso  devised  to  check  the  growth  of  "  parasitic  "  burghs  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  great  centre  of  population  and  industry, 
enjoving  all  the  public  improvements  initiated  by  their  powerful 
neighbour  and  yet  contributing  nothing  towards  the  cost  ana  upkeep 
of  them.  It  should  be  noted  that,  according  to  Scottish  usage, 
"  police  "  includes  drainage,  the  suppression  of  nuisances,  paving, 
lighting  and  cleansin|(,  in  addition  to  the  provision  of  a  constabulary 
force,  and  that  in  point  of  fact,  paradoxical  as  it  appears,  the  bulk 
of  the  police  burghs  do  not  manage  their  police.  Royal  burghs 
derive  part  of  their  income  from  ancient  corporate  property  known 
as  "  the  Common  Good  "  and  consisting  mostly  of  land  ana  houses. 
It  is  devoted  to  objects  for  which  the  rates  are  not  applicable. 
Gla«^ow,  for  example,  might  found  a  chair  in  the  University  from 
the  Common  Good  but  not  from  the  rates,  and  Edinburgh  maintains 
from  the  same  source  the  city  observatory  and  defrays  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  time-gun.  Only  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Greenock, 
Aberdeen  and  Paisley  have  private  and  local  acts,  conferring  powers 
exceeding  the  general  law,  to  deal  with,  e.g.  overcrowding,  the  ob- 
noxious display  of  advertisements,  the  compulsory  acquisition  of 
land  for  gas,  water  or  electric-power  enterprises,  all  the  other  burghs 
being  governed  by  Public  General  Acts.  This  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  tne  practice  in  England,  where  almost  every  large  borough 
has  its  own  private  act.  The  corporation  of  the  burghs  consists 
of  the  provost  (or  lord  provost,  in  tne  cases  of  Edinburgh.  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen  and  Dundee),  bailies  and  councillors,  with  certain  per- 
manent officials,  of  whom  the  town  clerk  is  the  most  important. 
The  course  of  reform  may  now  be  concisely  summarized.  In  1833 
Scottbh  burghs  were  for  the  first  time  entitled  to  be  governed  by 
directly-elected  bodies,  and  at  various  times  since  that  date  fuller 
powers  of  legal  self-government  were  granted  in  different  directions. 
In  1845  parochial  boards  were  created  for  relief  of  the  poor,  their 
powers  being  afterwards  extended  to  deal  with  the  statutes  concern- 
ing burial-grounds,  the  registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages, 
vaccination,  public  health,  public  libraries  and  other  matters.  In 
1871  school  Doards  were  set  up  throughout  the  country:  county 
councils  followed  in  1889  and  parish  councils  in  1894.  These  reforms 
profoundly  modified  and  in  some  cases  abolished  older  organtZAtions 
which  haa  grown  inadequate  to  modern  wants.  The  Commissioners 
gf  Supply,  ori^inaUy  appointed  to  apportion  »n4  collect  the  national 


revenue  and  afterwards  entrusted  with  the  regulation  of  the  land 
tax,  the  control  of  the  county  police,  the  raiung  of  the  militia,  and 
the  levying  of  rates  for  county  expenditure,  were  practically  super- 
seded by  the  county  councils,  which  are  also  the  local  authority 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (AnimaAs)  and  the  Public  Health 
Acts  in  all  parishes  (burghs  and  police  burghs  excepted),  perform  the 
adminbtrative  duties  formerly  entrusted  to  th«*  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  may  also  enforce  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act  each  within  its  own 
j urisdiction.  The  county  councils  are  strengthened  by  certain  special 
committees,  such  as  the  secondary  education  committee,  whose  outics 
have  already  been  defined,  and  the  standing  joint  committee— one 
half  appointed  by  the  county  council,  the  other  half  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Supply — which  manages  the  county  police  and  whose 
consent  in  writing  must  be  obtained  before  the  county  council  can 
undertake  any  work  involving  capital  outlay.  All  but  the  smallest 
counties  are  subdivided  into  mstricts,  and  the  Road  Acts  and  Public 
Health  Acts  are  administered  in  these  areas  by  district  committees, 
composed  of  members  of  the  county  council  for  the  district  and  one 
representative  of  each  parish  council  within  the  area.  The  act  of 
1894,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only  established  the  Local  Government 
Boand,  consisting  of  the  secretary  lor  Scotland,  the  solicitor-general, 
the  under-secretary  and  three  appointed  niemberft-— a  vice-president, 
a  lawyer  and  a  medical  officer  01  public  health — but  also  replaced  the 
parochial  boards  by  parish  councils,  empowered  to-deal  among  other 
things  with  poor  relief,  lunacy,  vaccination.  libraries,  baths,  recrea- 
tion grounds,  disused  churchyards,  rights  of  way,  parochial  endow- 
ments, and  the  formation  of  special  lighting  and  scavenging  districts. 

(J.  A.  M.) 

m.  Political  Histosy. 

Scotland,  to  political  observers  of  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  seemed  destined  by  nature  to  form  one  homogeneous 
kingdom  with  England.  The  outwatd  frontiers  of  both  were 
the  sea;  no  difficult  physical  barriers  divided  the  two  terrhorics; 
the  majority  of  Scots  spoke  an  intelligible  ioan  of  English, 
differing  from  northern  English  more  in  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion than  in  idiom  and  vocabulary;  and  after  the  Reformation 
the  State  religion  in  both  countries  was  Protestant.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  these  causes  making  for  imion,  and  in  spite  of  the  mani- 
fest advantages  of  union,  it  was  by  a  mere  dynastic  accident 
that,  in  the  defect  of  nearer  heirs  to  the  English  throne,  the 
crowns  of  both  kingdoms  were  worn  by  James  VI.  (1603),  while 
more  than  a  century  of  unrest  and  war  had  to  elapse  before  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland  into  one  kingdom  in  1 707.  Even 
later  there  broke  forth  civil  wars  that,  apart  from  dynastic 
sentiment,  had  no  political  aim  except  "  to  break  the  Union." 
Thus  for  seven,  hundred  years  the  division  of  the  isle  of  Britain 
was  a  constant  cause  of  weakness  and  public  distress.  Nothing 
did  more  to  bring  the  two  peoples  together  than  religion,  after 
the  Reformation,  yet,  by  an  unhappy  turn  of  affairs,  and 
mainly  thanks  to  one  man,  John  Knox,  few  causes  were  more 
potent  than  religious  differences  in  delaying  that  complete  union 
which  nature  herself  seemed  to  desire. 

The  historical  causes  which  kept  the  nations  separate  were 
mainly  racial,  though,  from  a  very  early  period,  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Scotland  were,  if  not  purely  English  by 
blood,  anglicized  in  language  and,  to  a  great  extent,  coadhhaM. 
in  institutions.  All  questions  of  race  are  dim,  for 
such  a  thing  as  a  European  people  of  pure  unmixed  blood  is 
probably  unknown  in  experience.  In  a.d.  7S-82  Agricoia, 
carrying  the  Eagles  of  Rome  beyond  the  line  of  the  historical 
border,  encountered  tribes  and  confederations  of  tribes  which, 
probably,  spoke,  some  in  Gaelic,  some  in  Brythonic  varieties  of 
the  Celtic  language.  That  the  language  had  been  imposed,  in 
a  remote  age,  by  Celtic-speaking  invaders,  on  a  prior  noii-Celtic- 
spcaking  population,  is  probable  enough,  but  is  not  demonstrated. 
There  exist  in  Scotland  a  few  inscriptions  on  stones,  in  Ogam, 
which  yield  no  sense  in  any  known  Indo-European  language. 
There  are  also  traces  of  the  persistence  of  descent  in  the  female 
line,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Pictish  royal  family,  but  such 
survivals  of  savage  institutions,  or  such  a  modification  of  male 
descent  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  purity  of  the  royal  blood, 
yield  no  firm  ground  for  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  Picts  were 
"  Aryans  "  or  "  non-Aryans." 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  the  Pictish  problem  (sec 
Celt).  That  their  rivals,  the  Scots,  were  a  Gaelic-speaking 
people  is  certain.  That  the  Picts  were  Teutons  (Pinkerton)  is 
OQ  longer  bdicved.    That  they  were  non-Aryan,  the  thcoiy  of 
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Sir  John  Rhys,  seems  improbable;  for  the  non-English  place- 
names  of  Scotland  are  either  Gaelic  or  Brythonic  (more  or  less 
Welsh),  and  the  names  of  Pictish  kings  are  either  common  to 
Gaelic  and  Welsh  (or  Cymric,  or  Brythonic),  or  are  Welsh  in 
their  phonetics.  Mr  Skene  held  that  the  Picts  were  a  Gaelic- 
speaking  people,  but  the  weight  of  philological  authority  is 
with  Mr  Whitley  Stokes,  who  says  Xhat  Pictish  phonetics,  "  so 
far  as  we  can  ascertain  them,  resemble  those  of  Welsh  rather 
than  of  Irish  "  (see  Zimmer,  Das  MuUerrecht  der  Piklen;  Rhys, 
Royal  Commission's  Report  on  Land  in  Wales,  Celtic  Britain, 
Rkind  Lectures;  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland;  J.  G.  Frazcr,  Lectures 
on  the  Early  History  of  the  Kingship,  p.  247;  Macbain's  edition, 
Z903,  of  Skene's  Highlanders  of  Scotland). 

The  Roman  occupation  has  left  not  many  material  reUcs  in 
Scotland,  and  save  for  letting  a  glimmer  of  Christianity  into  the 
south-west,  did  nothing  which  permanently  affected  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  partially  subjugated  peoples.  In  a.d.  81-82 
Agricola  garrisoned  the  Roman  frontier  between  Forth  and 
Clyde,  and  in  84  he  fought  and  won  a  great  battle  farther  north, 
probably  on  the  line  of  the  Tay.  His  enemies  were  men  of  ihe 
early  iron  age,  and  used  the  chariot  in  war.  They  fought  with 
courage,  but  were  no  match  for  Roman  discipline;  it  was, 
however,  impossible  to  follow  them  into  their  mountain  fort- 
resses, nor  were  the  difficulties  of  pursuit  thoroughly  overcome 
till  after  the  battle  of  Culloden  in  1746.  The  most  important 
Roman  stations  which  have  hitherto  been  excavated  are  those 
of  Birrcnswark,  on  the  north  side  of  Solway  Firth;  Ardoch, 
near  the  historical  battlefield  of  Sheriff muir  (17 15);  and  New- 
stead,  a  site  first  occupied  by  Agricola,  under  the  Eildon  hills. 
Roman  roads  extended,  with  camps,  as  far  as  the  Moray  Firth. 
It  is  not  till  A.D.  300  that  we  read  of "  the  Caledonians  and  other 
Picts  ";  in  the  4th  century  they  frequently  harried  the  Romans 
up  to  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  between  Tyne  and  Solway.  About 
the  end  of  the  century  the  southern  Picts  of  Galloway,  and  tribes 
farther  north,  were  partially  converted  by  St  Ninian,  from  the 
Candida  casa  of  Whithem.  The  Scots,  from  Ireland,  also  now 
come  into  view,  the  name  of  Scotland  being  derived  from  that  of 
a  people  really  Irish  in  origin,  who  spoke  a  Gaelic  (see  Celtic) 
akin  to  that  of  the  Caledonians,  and  were  in  a  similar  stage 
of  higher  barbarism.  The  Scots  made  raids,  but,  as  yet,  no 
national  settlement. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  from  Britain  (410)  left  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  as  a  prey  to  be  fought  for  by  warlike 
tribes,  of  whom  the  most  notable  were  the  Picts  in  the  north, 
the  Scots  or  Dalriads  from  Ireland  in  the  west  (Argyll),  the 
Cymric  or  Welsh  peoples  in  the  south-west  and  between  Forth 
and  Tay,  and  the  Teutonic  invaders,  Angles  or  English,  in  the 
south-east. 

If  the  Picts  had  been  able  to  win  and  hold  Scotland  as  far 
south  as  the  historic  border,  the  fortunes  of  the  country  would 
probably  have  been  more  or  less  like  those  of  Ireland.  After 
the  Norman  Conquest,  England  would  have  subjugated  the 
Celts  and  held  Scotland  by  a  tenure  less  precarious  and  disputed 
than  they  possessed  in  the  western  island.  Scotland  would  have 
been,  at  most,  a  larger  Wales.  But  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
it  chanced  that  the  early  English  invaders  secured  a  kingdom, 
Bernicia,  which  stretched  from  the  Humber  into  Lothian,  or 
farther  north,  as  the  fortune  of  battle  might  at  various  times 
determine;  and  thus,  from  the  centre  to  the  south-east  of 
what  is  now  Scotland,  the  people  had  come  to  be  anglicized  in 
speech  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  though  Gaelic  survived 
much  later  in  Galloway.  The  English  domain  comprised, 
roughly  speaking,  the  modern  counties  of  Selkirkshire,  Peebles- 
shire, Berwickshire,  Roxburghshire  and  most  of  the  Lothians, 
while  south  of  Tweed  it  contained  Northumberland,  Durham 
and  Yorkshire  to  the  Humber.  In  later  days  the  Celtic  kings 
of  northern  and  western  Scotland  succeeded  in  holding,  on  vague 
conditions  of  homage  to  the  English  crown,  the  English-speaking 
region  of  historic  Scotland.  That  region  was  the  most  fertile, 
had  the  best  husbandry,  and  possessed  the  most  civilized  popu- 
btion,  a  people  essentially  English  in  language  and  institutions, 
but  indomitably  attached  to  the  Celtic  dynasties  of  the  western 
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and  northern  part  of  the  island.  It  was  the  English  speaking 
south-east  part  of  Scotland,  gradually  extended  so  as  to  comprise 
Fife  and  the  south-west  (Lanarkshire,  Dumfriesshire,  Stirling- 
shire, Dumbartohshire,  Ayrshire  and  Renfrewshire),  which 
learned  to  adopt  the  ideas  of  western  Europe  in  matters  political, 
municipal  and  ecclesiastical,  while  it  never  would  submit  to  the 
domination  of  the  English  crown.  This  English  element,  in  a 
nation  ruled  by  a  Celtic  dynasty,  prevented  Scotland  from 
becoming,  like  Wales,  a  province  of  England. 

On  the  west  of  the  northern  part  of  the  English  kingdom  of 
Bernicia,  severed  from  that  by  the  Forest  of  Et trick,  and  perhaps 
by  the  mysterious  work  of  which  traces  remain  in  the  *'  Catrail," 
was  the  Brython  or  Welsh  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  which  then 
included  the  territory  and  population,  later  anglicized,  of  Renfrew- 
shire, Ayrshire,  Lanarkshire,  Dumfriesshire,  and,  south  of  the 
historic  border,  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  to  the  Dcrwcnt. 
Strathclyde wa»cssentially  Welsh,  and  it  maybe  noted  that  this 
region,  centuries  Later,  was  the  centre  of  the  recalcitrant  Cove- 
nanters, a  people  enthusiastically  religious  in  their  own  way. 
Later,  this  region  was'the  hotbed  or  "  revivals  "  and  the  cradle 
of  Irvingism.  Whether  the  influence  of  Cymric  blood  may  be 
traced  in  these  characteristics  is  a  dubious  question. 

While  southern  Scotland  was  thus  English  and  Cymric,  the 
north,  from  Cape  Wrath  to  Lochaber,  in  the  west,  and  to  the 
Firth  of  Tay,  on  the  east,  was  Pictland;  and  the  vernacular 
spoken  there  was  the  Gaelic.  The  west,  south  of  Lochaber  to 
the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  with  the  isles  of  Bute,  Islay,  Arran  and  Jura, 
was  the  realm  of  the  Dalriadvc  kings,  Scots  from  Ireland  (303): 
Ijere,  too,  Gaelic  was  spoken,  as  among  the  "  Southern  Picts  " 
of  the  kingdom  of  Galloway,  Such,  roughlylspeaking,  were  the 
divisions  of  the  country  which  arose  as  results  of  the  obscure 
wars  of  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  centuries. 

As  regards  Christianity  in  these  regions,  Protestantism, 
Presbyterianism  and  patriotism  find  here  a  battle-ground.  The 
mission  of  St  Ninian  (397)  was  that  of  a  native  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Britain,  and  the  church  which 
he  founded  would  bear  the  same  relation  to  Rome 
as  did  the  church  in  Britain.  There  are  material  relics  of  nis 
church,  bearing  the  Christian  monogram,  and  there  are  stones 
with  Latin  epitaphs}  these  objects  are  wholly  unlike  the  Irish 
crosses  and  inscriptions  of  the  Gaelic  church.  If  Bede  is  right 
in  saying  that  Ninian  was  trained  in  Rome,  thon  the  early 
Christianity  of  Scotland  was  Roman. 

In  431  the  contemporary  Chronica  of  Prosper  of  Aquitaine 
record  that  Palladius  was  ordained|by  Pope  Celestin<;  as  the  first 
bishop  "  to  the  believing  Scots,"  that  is,  to  the  Irish.  If  there 
were  "  believing  Scots  "  in  Ireland  before  the  first  bishop  was 
ordained,  their  ecclesiastical  constitution  cannot  have  been 
episcopal  Fordun,  in  the  14th  century,  supposed  that  the 
clergy,  before  Palladius,  were  presbyters  or  monks.  As  Hector 
Boece,  "  that  pillar  of  falsehood,"  dubbed  these  presbyters 
"  Culdees,"  "  the  pure  Culdee,"  a  blameless  presb>-terian, 
almost  prehistoric,  has  been  claimed  as  the  ancestor  of  Scottish 
presbyterianism;  and  episcopacy  has  been  regarded  as  a  deplor- 
able innovation.  The  Irish  church  has  paid  more  reverence  to 
St  Patricius  than  to  Palladius  (373-463),  and  the  church  of  St 
Patricius,  himself  a  figure  as  important  as  obscure,  certainly 
abounded  in  bishops;  according  to  Angus  the  Culdee  there  were 
1 07 1,  but  these  cannot  have  been  bishops  with  territorial  sees, 
and  the  heads  of  monasteries  were  more  potent  personages. 

The  Dalriadic  settlers  in  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  the  (Irish) 
Scots,  were  Christians  in  the  Irish  manner.  Their  defeat  by  the 
Picts,  in  560,  induced  the  Irish  St  Columba  to  endeavour  to 
convert  the  conquering  Picts.  In  563-565  he  founded  his  mission 
and  monastery  in  the  isle,  of  lona,  and  journeying  to  Inverness 
he  converted  the  king  of  the  Picts.  About  the  same  date  (573), 
the  king  of  Cymric  Strathclyde  summoned,  from  exile  in  Wsiles, 
St  Kentigem,  the  patron  saini  of  Glasgow,  who  restored  a  Chris- 
tianity almost  or  quite  submerged  in  paganism,  Celtic  and  English. 
The  pagan  English  of  Deira  (603)  routed  under  ^thelfrith  the 
Christian  Scots  of  Argyll  between  Liddesdale  and  North  Tyne; 
and  pagan  English  for  more  than  a  century  held  unopposed  the 
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Fegion  from  Forth  to  Humber.  In  617  ^thelfrith  fell  in  b&ttle 
with  the  English  of  East  AngUa,  and  his  sons,  Eanf  rid  and  Oswald, 
fled  to  the  North.  Eanfrid,  by  his  marriage  with  a  Pictish 
princess,  became  the  father  of  the  Pictish  king  Talorcan,  while 
Oswald  was  baptized  into  the  Columban  church  at  lona.  In  a 
season  of  war  and  turm6il  Oswald  won  the  crown  of  the  north- 
east English  kingdom,  stretching  to  the  Forth,  with  its. capital 
at  Eadwinsburgh  (?  Edinburgh,  a  dubious  etymology),  and  in 
that  kingdom  St  Aidan,  from  lona,  erected  the  Columban 
churches  under  the  auspices  of  Oswald,  whose  brother  Oswin 
dominated  Strathdyde  and  Pictland  up  to  the  Grampians; 
the  English  element,  for  the  time,  extending  itself  and  anglicizing 
more  and  more  of  the  Scotland  that  was  to  be. 

Thus  the  Dalriadic  Scots  had  handed  on  the  gift  of  Irish 
Christianity,  with  such  literature  as  accompanied  it  in  the  shape 
of  Latin,  and  reading  and  writing,  to  the  northern  English  from 
Forth  to  Humber.  The  ecclesiastical  constitution  thus  intro- 
duced was  one  of  missionary  monastic  stations,  settled  in  fortified 
villages.  The  Celtic  church,  unluckily,  differed  from  the  Roman 
on  the  question  of  the  method  of  calculating  the  date  of  Easter, 
the  fojm  of  the  tonsure,  and  other  usages,  one  of  them  apparently 
relating  to  a  detail  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
From  a  letter  to  Pope  Boniface  IV.  of  an  Irish  saint  Columbanus, 
who  led  twelve  Irish  monks  into  Gaul  and  Burgundy,  the  Celtic 
church  appears  to  have  denied  that  the  papal  jurisdiction 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  Consequently 
Rome  would  have  no  jurisdiction  in  the  affairs  of  the  Irish  church 
established  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  The  results 
would  be  the  severance  of  these  regions  from  the  main  current 
of  western  ecclesiastical  ideas.  Conceivably  these  sentiments  of 
Columbanus  never  wholly  died  out  in  the  Scottish  kingdom 
of  later  history,  whose  kings  were  always  apt  to  treat  Rome 
in  a  cavalier  manner,  laughing  at  interdicts  and  excommunica- 
tions. A  papal  legate,  in  Bruce's  time,  was  no  more  saJPe,  if 
his  errand  was  undesirable,  than  under  John  Knox,  when  Mary 
Stuart  wore  the  crown.  *'  All  the  world  errs,  Rome  and  Jerusalem 
err,  only  the  Scoti  and  the  Britones  are  in  the  right  "  is  quoted 
as  the  opinion  of  the  Scoti  and  Britoijes  in  634.  It  appears  that 
Scotland  was  naturally  Protestant  against  Rome  as  soon  as 
she  was  Christian. 

Meanwhile  Rome  was  too  strong,  and  in  664i  in  a  synod  held 
at  Whitby,  St  Wilfrid  procured  the  acceptance  of  Roman  as 
against  Celtic  doctrine  in  the  questions  then  at  Issue.  The 
English  Christians  overcame  the  Celtic  divines  of  lona,  and  in 
710  even  in  Pictland  they  came  into  the  customs  of  western 
Christianity.  The  church  of  the  Celtic  tribe  thus  yielded  to  the 
church  of  the  Roman  empire. 

There  followed  an  age  of  war  in  which  the  northern  English 
were  routed  at  Nectan's  mere,  in  Forfarshire,  and  driven  south 
of  Forth.  In  the  quarreb  of  Picts  and  of  Scots  of 
a27«^  Argyll,  the  Pictish  king,  Angus  MacFergus  (ob.  761), 
Scots.  was  victorious  while  in  his  prime,  and  t  hen  consolidated 
Pictland;  but  (802-839)  the  Scandinavian  sea-rovers 
began  to  hold  large  territories  in  Scotland, weakened  the  Picts,  and 
made  easy  their  conquest  by  Kenneth  Mac  Alpine  of  Kintyre,  the 
king  of  the  Dalriad  Scots  of  Argyll.  In  860  this  Scot  became  king 
of  the  Picts.  Old  legends  represent  him  as  having  exterminated 
the  Picts  to  the  last  man;  and  the  Picts  become,  in  popular 
tradition,  a  mythical  folk,  hardly  human,  to  whom  great  feats, 
including  the  building  of  Glasgow  cathedral,  are  attributed, 
as  the  walls  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae  in  Greece  were  traditionally 
assigned  to  the  energy  of  the  Cyclopes.  In  1814  Sir  Walter 
Scott  met  a  dwarfish  traveller  in  the  Orkneys,  whom  the  natives 
regarded  as  a  "  Pecht "  or  Pict. 

There  was,  of  course,  in  fact,  no  extermination  of  the  Picts, 
there  was  merely  a  change  of  dynasty,  and  alliance  between  Picts 
&nd  Scots,  and  that  change  was  probably  made  in  accordance 
with  Pictish  cxxstoms  of  succession.  Kenneth  MacAlpine.  though 
son  of  a  Scottish  father,  was  probably,  though  not  certainly, 
a  Pict  on  the  mother's  side,  and  in  Pictland  the  crown  was  in- 
herited in  the  female  Une.  The  consequence  was  that  what 
had  been  Pictland  came  to  be  styled  Scotland.    The  king  of 


Alban  was  a  Scot  in  the  paternal  line.  His  conquest  was  not 
achieved  at  a  blow,  but  his  language,  Gaelic,  prevailed.  Hence-^ 
forth,  despite  the  inctirsions  of  the  Scandinavians,  and  partly 
because  of  them,  the  ecclesiastical  and  royal  centres  of  life  are 
moved  to  the  south  and  the  east,  though  the  king  of  Alban. 
(Ardrigh)  is  not  always  master  of  his  Ri,  or  subordinate  princes 
of  the  seven  provinces  (Mortuatk).  His  position  is  rather  that 
of  an  overlord,  or  Bretwalda,  like  Agamemnon's  among  the 
Achaean  anaktes.  He  allies  himself  with  C}rmric  Strathdyde, 
and  by  constant  raids,  and  thanks  to  English  weakness  caused 
by  Danish  invasions,  he  extends  his  power  over  English  Lothian. 
A  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Kenneth  MacAlpine  with  the 
Welsh  prince  of  Strathdyde  gives  Scotland  a  footing  in  that 
region;  in  short,  Scotland  slowly  advances  towards  and  even 
across  the  historic  border. 

Through  this  contact  with  and  actual  tenure  of  English  lands 
arose  the  various  so-called  "  submissions  "  of  kings  of  Scotland 
to  the  English  crown.  Thus  (924)  the  English  Chronicle  coa* 
asserts  that  Constantine,  king  of  Scotland,  "chose  atxhaa 
Edward  King  to  father  and  lord."  It  is  impossible  ^* 
here  to  analyse  the  disputes  as  to  whether,  in  Freeman's 
words,  "from  tliis  time  to  the  14th  century"  (he  means,  to 
Bannockbum)  "  the  vassalage  of  Scotland  was  an  essential  part 
of  the  public  law  of  the  Isle  of  Britain."  In  fact  this  vassalage 
was  claimed  at  intervals  by  the  English  kings,  and  was  admitted 
by  Scottish  kings  for  their  lands  in  England;  but  as  regards 
Scotland,  was  resisted  in  arms  whenever  opportunity  arose. 
Each  submission  "  held  not  long,"  and  the  practical  result  was 
that  (945)  Malcolm  acquired  northern  Strathdyde, "  Cumberland, 
Galloway  (?)  and  other  districts,"  while  another  Malcolm  (1018) 
took  Lothian,  the  northern  part  of  Northiunbria,  after  winning  a 
great  battle  at  Carham  on  the  Tweed. 

The  Celts,  Scoto-Picts,  of  Alban,  had  thus  annexed  a  great 
English-speaking  region,  which  remained  loyal  to  their  dynasty, 
the  more  loyal  from  abhorrence  of  the  Norman  conquerors. 
The  English  or  anglicized  element  in  Scotland  was  never  sub- 
jugated by  England,  save  during  the  few  years  of  the  Crom wellian 
Commonwealth,  and  was  supported  (with  occasional  defections, 
and  troubles  caused  by  dynastic  Celtic  risings)  by  the  Celtic 
element  in  the  kingdom  during  the  long  struggle  for  national 
indepiendence.  Scotland,  in  short,  was  too  English  to  be  con- 
quered by  England.  Poor,  distracted,  threatened  on  occasion 
by  the  Celts  on  her  flank  and  rear,  anglicized  Scotland  preferred 
her  poverty  with  independence,  to  the  prosperity  and  peace 
which  England  would  have  given,  if  unresisted,  but  never  could 
impose  by  Whr.  Her  independence,  her  resistance,  curbed  the 
conquering  ambitions  of  England  abroad;  and  it  went  for 
something  in  securing  the  independence  of  France,  and  the 
success  of  Protestantism,  where  it  succeeded. 

A  sturdy  and  stoical  temper  was  developed  in  the  nation, 
which  later  helped  parliamentary  England  in  the  struggle  against 
the  crown  (1643-1648).  Habits  of  foreign  adventure  and  of 
thrift  were  evolved,  which  were  of  advantage  to  the  empire  when, 
too  long  after  the  union  of  1707,  Scottish  men  were  admitted  to 
participate  in  its  privileges  and  in  its  administration.  Such 
were  the  consequences,  in  the  sequel,  of  what  seemed  a  disastrous 
event,  the  absorption,  by  a  Celtic  kingdom,  of  a  large  and  fertile 
region  of  northern  England. 

The  English  element  in  the  realm  of  Malcolm  II.  (1005-1034) 
was  the  conducting  medium  of  western  ideas  which  naturally 
appealed  to  the  interests  and  the  ambitions  of  that 
prince.    On  looking  at  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  ^S^m 
dynasty  of  Kenneth  MacAlpine,  we  see  that  from  the  il 
date  of  his  death  (859)  to  the  accession  of  Duncan  on 
the  death  of  Malcolm  II.  (1034)  no  monarch  Is  succeeded  by  his 
own  son  or  grandson.    The  same  peculiarity  appears  in  the  list 
of  the  andent  kings  of  Rome,  but  these  are  entangled  in  mytho- 
logy.   In  the  dynasty  of  Kenneth  the  succession  to  the  crown 
alternated  thus:  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Donald,  who 
was  followed   by   his  nephew,   Kenneth's  son,   Constantine; 
Constantine's  brother,  Aodh,  followed;  and  henceforth  till  95 7 1 
the  kings  were  alternately  chosen  from  the  houses  of  Constantine 
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and  Aodh.  It  was  the  custom  to  appoint  the  successor  to  the 
king,  his  "Tanist,"  at  the  same  time  as  the  king  himself. 
Malcolm  II.  succeeded  his  own  cousin,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  native  system  of  royal  inheritance,  should  have  been  followed 
by  the  unnamed  grandson  of  his  own  predecessor,  Kenneth  III. 
But  Malcolm  is  accused  of  putting  his  legitimate  successor  out 
of  the  way,  and  thus  securing  the  succession  of  his  own  grandson, 
Duncan,  a  son  of  his  daughter,  Bethoc,  and  her  husband  Crinan, 
protector  of  the  abbey  (or  lay  abbot)  of  Dunkeld.  Malcolm  thus 
set  the  example  of  advance  to  the  western  system  of  royal 
successions,  while  in  Crinan's  lay  tenure  of  the  abbacy  of 
Dunkeld  we  see  the  habit  of  appropriating  ecclesiastical  revenues 
which  again  became  so  common  about  a  century  before  the 
Reformation. 

The  innovation  of  Malcolm  11.  brought  no  peace  but  a  sword. 
Boedhe,  son  of  Kenneth  III.,  left  a  daughter,  Gruach,  who 
inherited  the  claims  of  the  unnamed  son  of  Boedhe  slain  by  order 
of  Malcolm.  Gruach  married  Gilcomgain,  and  had  issue  male, 
Lulach.  After  the  death  of  Gilcomgain,  Gruach  wedded 
Macbeth,  Mormaor  (or  earl  in  later  style)  of  the  province  or  sub- 
kingdom  of  Moray;  Macbeth  slew  Duncan,  and  ruled  as  pro- 
tector of  the  legitimate  claims  of  Lulach.  From  Lulach  descended 
a  line  of  Celtic  pritendants,  and  for  a  centiury  the  dynasty  violently 
founded  by  Malcolm  II.  was  opposed  by  claimants  of  the  blood 
of  Lulach,  representing  the  Celtic  customs  adverse  to  the  English 
and  Norman  ideas  of  the  family  in  possession  of  the  throne. 
Thus  Celtic  principles,  as  opposed  to  the  western  principles  of 
chartered  feudalism,  did  not  perish  in  Scotland  without  a  long 
and  severe  struggle. 

Meanwhile  the  dynasty  of  Malcolm  II.  was  brought  into  dose 
connexion  with  the  English  crown,  and  relied  on  English  support, 
j^^^  both  before  and  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
Caatnln.  S^i^us  of  Shakespeare,  in  his  Macbeth,  based  on 
legendary  materials  borrowed  by  Hollinshed  from 
Hector  Boece,  and  on  the  dynastfc  myth  of  the  descent  of  the 
Stuart  kings  from  Banquo,  has  clouded  the  actual  facts  of  history. 
To  the  Celts  of  Scotland,  or  at  least  to  those  of  the  great  sub- 
kingship  or  province  of  Moray,  Duncan,  not  Macbeth,  was  the 
usurper.  Duncan  left  sons,  Malcolm,  called  Canmore  (great 
head),  and  Donald  Ban;  and  in  1054  Si  ward,  earl  of  North- 
umbria,  defeated  Macbeth,  whether  acting  under  the  order  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  favour  of  the' claims  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  or  merely  to  punish  Macbeth  for  sheltering  Norman 
fugitives  from  the  Confessor's  court.  The  latter  casus  belli  is 
the  more  probable,  though  the  chronicler,  Florence  of  Worcester, 
assert?  the  protection  of  the  sons  of  Duncan  by  England.  Si  ward 
did  not  dethrone  Macbeth,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
Malcolm  in  1057;  Lulach  fell  obscurely  in  1058,  leaving  claimants 
to  his  rights,  though  these  did  not  trouble  much  the  crowned  king, 
Malcolm  Canmore.  His  long  reign  (105&-1093),  and  his  second 
marriage  (1068)  with  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  i^theling,  of  the 
ancient  English  royal  blood — dispossessed  by  the  Norman 
Conqueror — intensified  the  sway  of  English  ideas  in  Scotland, 
and  increased  the  prepotency  of  the  English  element  in  political, 
social  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  anarchic  state  of  North- 
umberland and  Cumberland  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  which 
did  not  soon  assimilate  them,  was  Malcolm's  opportunity.  He 
held  Cumberland  (1070),  and  supported  the  claims  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  iElheUng,  while  his  relationship  with  Gospatric,  earl 
of  Northumbria,  who  retired  into  Scotland,  gave  him  pre- 
texts for  invading  the  north-east  of  England.  William  the 
Conqueror's  earl  of  Northumberland,  Robert  de  Comines,  was 
slain  at  Durham  in  1069,  and  the  houses  of  Gospatric  (carls  of 
Dunbar  and  March)  and  of  de  Comines  (the  Comynsof  Badenoch) 
were  long  puissant  in  Scottish  history. 

In  Z072  William  marched  north  and  took  a  disputed  homage 
of  Malcolm  at  Abernethy,  receiving  as  hostage  the  king's  eldest 
son  (by  his  first  wife,  Ingebiorge),  named  Duncan.  As  to  the 
nature  of  Malcolm's  homage,  whether  for  Scotland  (Freeman), 
or  for  manors  and  a  subsidy  in  England  (Robertson),  historians 
disagree.  Malcolm  subdued  "  the  King  of  Moray,"  son  of  Lulach, 
who  died  in  far  Lochaber,  though  his  family's  claims  to  the 


crown  of  Scotland  did  not  lapse.  In  109 1  William  Rufus  renewed 
the  treaty  of  Abernethy  with  Malcolm  and  fortified  Carlisle, 
thereby  cutting  Malcolm  off  from  Cumberland;  Malcolm  was 
summoned  to  meet  Rufus  at  Gloucester;  he  went,  but  declined 
to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Anglo-Norman  peers,  or  to  **  do 
right"  to  Rufus,  except  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  realms, 
wherever  he  may  have  supposed  that  frontier  to  be.  He  was 
an  independent  king,  no  vassal  of  England;  as  such  (1093)  he 
invaded  Northumberland,  and  was  slain  at  Alnwick.  His  wife, 
St  Margaret,  did  not  survive  her  sorrow;  she  died  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh.  Her  reforms  in  church  matters  had  apparently 
made  her  unpopular  with  the  Celts,  but  under  cover  of  a  mist  her 
body  was  conveyed  to  and  buried  at  Dunfermline. 

Margaret,  in  fact,  completed  the  reduction  of  the  Cdtic  church 
ifk  Scotland  to  conformity  with  western  Christendom,  and  some 
recent  presbyterian  writers  have  not  forgiven  her.  Beautiful^, 
charitable  and  pious,  she  mollified  the  fierce  manners  of  her 
husband,  who,  according  to  her  director  and  biographer,  Turgot, 
acted  as  interpreter  between  her  and  the  Gaelic-speaking  ecdesi- 
astics  at  their  conferences.  Certain  obscure  religious  usages, 
as  regards  Lent,  the  Communion,  the  non-observance  of  Sunday, 
non-communicating  at  Easter,  and  the  Forbidden  Degrees  in 
marriage,  were  brought  into  conformity  with  western  Christen- 
dom. The  last  Celtic  "  bishop  of  Alban  "  died  at  this  time; 
and  when  the  dynasty  of  Malcolm  Canmore  was  established 
after  an  interval  of  turmoil,  English  ecclesiastics  began  to  oust 
the  Celtic  Culdees  from  St  Andrews. 

Malcolm  would  have  been  succeeded  by  his  ddest  son  by 
Margaret,  Edward,  but  he  fell  beside  his  father  at  Alnwick, 
and  the  succession  was  disputed  between  Duncan,  son  of  Malcolm 
by  his  first  wife;  Edmund,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Malcolm  and 
Margaret;  and  Donald  Ban,  brother  of  Malcolm.  The  Celts 
(apart  from  the  daimant  of  the  blood  of  Lulach  and  the  house 
of  Moray)  placed  Donald  Ban  on  the  throne;  England  supported 
Duncan  (by  primogeniture  Malcolm's  heir,  and  a  hostage  in 
England);  there  was  division  of  the  kingdom  till  Duncan  was 
slain,  and  Edgar,  son  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  was  restored 
by  Edgar  i£lheling.  He  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  uncle,  Donald 
Ban,  and  in  Onsaintly  ways  established  the  dynasty  of  the 
English  St  Margaret  and  of  the  Celtic  Malcolm.  In  1 103  Edgar's 
sister,  Eadgyth  (Matilda),  married  Henry  I.;  the  dynasty  of 
Scotland  now  shows,  by  the  names  of  its  members,  that  the 
English  element  in  it  was  predominant.  After  Donald  Ban  no 
Scottish  sovereign  bears  a  Gaelic  Christian  name  save  Malcolm 
the  Maiden;  and  perhaps  no  later  king  knew  Gaelic. 

Edgar,  before  his  death,  established  his  brother,  Alexander  I., 
as  king  of  Scotland,  north  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  with  Edinburgh, 
which  looks  as  if  he  considered  Forth  and  Clyde  the 
frontier  of  what  was  legally  Scotland;  while  his 
younger  brother,  David,  as  earl,  ruled  Lothian  and 
Cumbria.  The  reign  of  Alexander  I.  is  marked  by  war  with 
the  northern  Celts,  and  by  the  introduction  of  English  bishops  of 
St  Andrews,  while  the  claims  of  the  see  of  York  to  superiority 
over  the  Scottish  church  were  cleverly  evaded  at  Glasgow 
(David's  bishopric),  as  well  as  at  St  Andrews,  where  English 
Augustinian  canons  were  now  estabUshed,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Celtic  Culdees.  We  observe  that  the  chief  peers  of  Alex- 
ander, who  signed  the  charter  of  his  monastery  at  Scone,  are 
Celts— Hcth, carl  of  Moray  (husband  of  the  daughter  of  Lulach), 
Malisc  of  Stratheam,  Dufagan  of  Fife,  and  Rory.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  I.  (1124)  his  successor,  David  I.,  is  attended  by 
men  of  Norman  names,  Moreville,  Umfraville,  Somervillc, 
Bruce,  FitzAlan  (the  ancestor  of  the  Stewards  of  Scotland,  and 
himself  of  an  ancient  Breton  house),  and  so  on. 

David,  educated  in  England  by  Normans,  was  the  maker  of  a 
Scotland  whereof  the  anglicized  part  at  least  was  now  ruled  by 
Anglo-Norman  feudalism  and  Anglo-Norman  m  u  nicipal 
laws  in  the  burghs.  Marrying  Matilda,  widow  of 
Simon  de  St  Liz  and  heiress  of  Waltheof,  David  received  the 
earldom  of  Huntingdon  and  supposed  himself  to  have  daims 
over  Northumberland,  a  cause  of  war  for  three  generations. 
With  Anglo-Norman  aid  he  repelled  a  Cdtic  rising—the  right  ot 
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the  claimants  to  represent  the  blood  of  Lulach  {s  exquisitely  com- 
plex and  obscure  in  this  case — but  in  the  end  David  annexed  to 
the  crown  the  great  old  sub-kingdom  or  province  of  Moray,  and 
made  grants  therein  to  English,  Norman  and  Scottish  followers. 

Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  southern  allies  could  not 
stand  by  David  when,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  and  in  fidelity  to 
the  cause  of  his  niece,  the  empress  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I., 
he  invaded  England.  The  towns  of  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland  opened  their  gates,  but  he  and  Stephen  met  in 
conference  at  Durham,  and  David's  son  Henry,  prince  of  Scot- 
land, received  the  Honour  of  Huntingdon,  Carlisle,  Doncaster 
"  and  all  that  pertains  to  them  "  (1135).  Stephen's  relations 
with  Henry  became  unfriendly,  and  in  January  x  138,  in  pursuance 
of  Henry's  claim  to  Northumberland,  David  again  invaded.  A 
holy  war  against  him  was  proclaimed  by  .the  archbishop  of 
York,  and  on  the  sand  of  August  11 38' Bruce,  Baliol,  and  others 
of  David's  southern  allies  renounced  fealty  to  him,  and  he  was 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  near  Northallerton. 
David  regained  the  shelter  of  Carlisle,  a  legate  from  Rome  made 
peace,  and  Prince  Henry  received  the  investiture  of  Northumber- 
land, without  the  strong  fortresses  of  Bamborough  and  Newcastle. 

The  anarchic  weakness  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  enabled  David 
to  secure  his  hold  of  northern  England  to  the  Till,  but  the  death 
of  his  gallant  and  gentle  son  Henry,  in  June  X152,  left  the  suc- 
cession to  his  son,  Malcolm  the  Maiden,  then  a  child  of  ten,  and 
David's  death  (34th  of  May  X153)  exposed  Scotland  to  the 
dangers  of  a  royal  minority. 

David  was,  if  any  man  was,  the  maker  of  Scotland.  The 
bishoprics  erected  by  him,  and  his  many  Lowland  abbeys, 
Holyrood,  Melrose,  Dryburgh,  Kelso,  Jedburgh  and 
others,  confirmed  the  freedom  of  the  Scottish  church 

^^  from  the  claims  of  the  see  of  York,  encouraged  the 
'^  improvement  of  agriculture  and  endowed  the  country 

with  beautiful  examples  of  architecture.  His  charters  to  land- 
owners and  burghs  (charters  not  being  novel  in  Scotland,  but 
now  more  lavishly  conferred)  substituted  written  documents  for 
the  unwritten  customs  of  Celtic  tenure,  and  converted  the 
under  kings  of  provinces  into  earls  of  the  king,  while  tice'ComiteSt 
or  sheriffs,  administered  local  justice  in  the  king's  name,  though 
Celtic  custom  still  prevailed,  under  a  thin  veneer  of  law,  in  the 
Celtic  regions,  as  in  Galloway.  Where  Anglo-Normans  obtained 
lands  in  Moray  and  Renfrewshire,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
displacement  of  the  population:  though  a  FitzAlan  was  dominant 
in  Renfrewshire,  the  "  good  men,''  or  gentry,  still  bore  Gaelic 
names,  ffil  territorial  names — "  of  "  this  or  that  place — came 
into  use.  In  Lothian  the  place-names  recorded  in  charters  were 
already,  for  the  most  part,  English.  Beneath  the  freeholders 
and  noblesse  were  free  tenants,  farmers  paying  rents,  mainly  in 
kind,  and  in  services  of  labour  and  of  war.  Below  these  were 
the  nativi,  attached  to  the  land,  and  changing  masters  when 
the  land  changed  hands.  These  nalivi  were  gradually  emanci- 
pated, partly  through  the  influence  of  the  diurch,  partly  for 
ea>nomic  reasons,  partly  through  the  rule  that  any  vUein 
became  tree  after  a  year's  residence  in  a  burgh. 

Thus  Scotland  never  saw  a  jacquerie  or  servile  rising.  The 
burghs  were  not  actually  the  creations  of  David  and  William  the 
Lion,  but  the  rights,  duties  and  privileges  which  had  gradually 
developed  in  the  towns  were  in  the  time  of  these  kings  codified 
and  confirmed  by  charters;  the  towns  had  magistrates  of  their 
own  election,  courts,  and  legalised  open  markets.  The  greater 
burghers  had  a  union,  and  made  laws  and  regulations  for  muni- 
cipal afiairs.  In  addition  to  royal  burghs,  there  were  burghs 
of  nobles  and  of  bishc^,  and  the  provostship  was  apt  to  become, 
by  custom,  almost  hereditary  in  a  local  noble  family,  which 
protected  the  burgesses. 

The  germ  of  a  parliament  existed  in  the  crown  vassals  and  the 
royal  officials— chancellor,  steward,  constable,  marischal  and  the 
rest — with  bishops,  priors,  earls,  barons  and  other  ^obi  homines. 
The  term  Ma  communiias,  "  the  whole  community,"  appears  to 
denote  all  freeholders  of  gentle  birth,  who  might  be  present  at 
any  important  assembly  for  the  discussion  of  national  affairs. 
Burgesses  do  not  yet  receive  mention  as  present  on  such  occasions. 
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Scotland  was  as  yet,  and  In  fact  remained,  destitute  of  con- 
stitutional history  as  it  appears  in  England.  There  was,  technic- 
ally speaking,  no  taxation.  The  king  "  lived  on  his  own,"  on 
rent  of  crown  lands,  feudal  fines  and  aids,  wardsliips,  marriages, 
and  the  revenues  of  vacant  bishoprics.  Opposition  used  the 
mechanism  of  conspiracies;  and  changes  of  administration  were 
effected  by  the  seizure  of  the  king's  person,  especially  during  the 
many  royal  minorities. 

In  the  matter  of  justice,  royal  succeeded  to  tribal  authority. 
Offences  were  no  longer  against  the  individual  and  his  kin,  but 
against  the  king's  peace,  or  against  the  peace  of  subordinate 
holders  of  courts — earb,  thanes,  barons,  bishops  and  abbots. 
Compurgation,  the  ordeal,  and  trial  by  battle  began  to  yield  to 
Visnetf  Jugemeni  del  Pais^  the  "  good  men  of  the  country," 
giving  their  verdict,  while  sentence  was  passed  by  the  judge, 
sheriff,  alderman  or  bailiff.  "  The  Four  Pleas  of  the  Crown," 
murder,  arson,  rape  and  robbery,  were  relegated  to  the  king's 
court,  imder  Alexander  II.  ruled  by  four  grand  justiciaries. 
While  Roman  law  became  the  foimdation  of  justice,  a  learned 
clerk  was  needed  as  assessor  and  developed  into  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk.  The  vice-comes,  or  sheriff,  as  the  king's  direct  representa- 
tive, was  the  centre  of  justice  for  shires,  and  his  judicature 
tended  to  encroach  on  that  of  noble  holders  of  courts.  Royal 
authority,  sheriffs,  juries  and  witnesses  gradually  superseded 
ordeal,  compurgation,  and  trial  by  battle,  though  even  barons 
long  retained  the  right  of  "  pit  and  gallows." 

In  the  matter  of  education,  the  monasteries  had  their  schools, 
as  had  the  parish  churches,  and  there  were  high  schools  in 
the  burghs,  and  "  song-schools."  From  the  time  of  David  to 
the  death  of  Alexander  III.  Scotland  was  relatively  peaceful, 
prosperous,  and,  in  the  south,  anglicized,  and  was  now  in  the 
general  movement  of  western  civilization. 

Malcolm  the  Maiden,  before  his  early  death  in  Z165,  had  put 
down  the  menacing  power  of  Somerlcd,  lord  of  the  Isles,  a  chief 
apparently  of  mixed  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  blood,  the  founder 
of  the  great  clan  of  Macdonald,  whose  chiefs,  the  lords  of  the  Isles, 
were  almost  royal;  Malcolm  also  subdued  the  Celts  of  Galloway, 
sometimes  called  Picts,  but  at  this  time  Gaelic  in  speech. 

Malcolm's  brother,  William  the  Lion  (1165-1214),  initiated 
the  French  alliance,  fondly  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
William's  desire  was  to  seize  Northumberland;  in  „.^ 
II 73  he  was  allied  with  Henry,  the  rebellious  son  of  onuom, 
Henry  II.,  himself  in  alliance  with  France.  The  capture 
of  William  at  Alnwick,  in  July  X174,  permitted  a  Celtic  revolt 
in  Galloway,  and  necessitated  the  IVeaty  of  Falaise,  by  which  for 
fifteen  years  Scotland  was  absolutely  a  fief  of  England,  though 
the  clergy  maintained  their  independence  of  the  see  of  York, 
which  was  recognized  by  Pope  Clement  III.  in  x  188.  In  a  quarrel 
of  church  and  state  the  legate  had  been  authorized  to  lay  an 
interdict  on  Scotland;  William  and  the  country  merely  disre- 
garded it;  and  in  X191  a  new  pope  absolved  the  Scottish  king. 
The  Celtic  risings  now  were  made  in  defence  of  the  royal  claims 
of  a  descendant  of  Duncan,  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore;  there  were 
also  MacHeth  claimants  to  the  old  rights  of  Lxilach;  Galloway 
and  the  Celtic  north  were  ceaselessly  agitated. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  II.  in  X189,  Richard  I.  sold  back  to 
Scotland  all  that  his  father  had  gained  by  the  Treaty  of  Falaise, 
and  William  only  became  Richard's  man — for  all  the  lands  for 
which  his  predecessors  had  been  liegemen  to  the  English  kings, 
a  vague  phrase  but  implying  that  the  king  of  Scotland  was  not 
liegeman  for  Scotland.  To  John,  William  did  homage  (x2oo) 
salvo  jure  suo.  In  1209  he  promised  to  purchase  John's  goodwill 
with  15,000  merks,  and  gave  hostages.  Peace  was  preserved 
till  William  died  in  X214. 

In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Alexander  11.,  the  risings  of  Celtic 
claimants  died  out;  he  converted  Argyll  into  a  sheriffdom, 
and  (1237)  resigned  the  claims  to  Northumberland,  ^ 

in  exchange  for  lands  in  the  northern  English  counties    a^rBU 
with  a  rental  of  £200  yearly.    His  death  in  x  249  left 
the  crown  to  his  son,  Alexander  III.,  a  child  of  eight,  in  whose 
minority  began  the  practice  by  which  parties  among  the  nobility 
seized  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  At  the  age  of  ten,  Alexander, 
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at  York,  wedded  a  child  bride,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  III. 
His  boyhood  was  distracted  by  vague  party  strifes,  but  Henry 
did  not  attempt  to  administer  his  country.  In  1261  his  queen 
bore,  at  Windsor,  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  later,  marrying 
Eric,  king  of  Norway,  became  the  mother  of  "  The  Maid  of 
Norway,"  heiress  of  Alexander  III.;  the  girl  whose  early  death 
left  the  succession  disputed,  and  opened  the  flood-gates  of  strife. 
Alexander  (1260)  won  the  western  isles  and  the  Isle  of  Man  from 
Norway,  paying  4000  merks,  and  promising  a  yearly  rent  of 
100  merks.  In  1279  Alexander  did  homage  to  Edward  I.  at 
Westminster,  salvo  jure  suOf  and  through  the  lips  of  Bruce,  earl 
of  Carrick.  The  homage  was  vague,  "  for  the  lands  which  he 
holds  of  the  king  of  England,"  or  according  to  the  Scottish 
version,  "saving  my  own  kingdom."  On  the  death  of 
Alexander's  daughter,  Margaret  of  Norway  (1283),  and  of  his 
son,  the  prince  of  Scotland,  without  issue,  the  estates,  at  Scone, 
recognized  Margaret's  infant  daughter  as  rightful  successor. 
At  this  assembly  were  Bruce,  earl  of  Annandale;  Robert  de 
Brus,  earl  of  Carrick  (later  king),  his  son;  Comyn,  earl  of  Buchan; 
John  Baliol;  and  James  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  of  the  house 
of  FitzAlan.  On  the  xgth  of  March  1286  Alexander  died, 
in  consequence  of  a  slip  made  by  his  horse  on  a  cliff  near 
Kinghom  during  a  night  ride.  His  death  was  the  great  calamity 
of  Scotland,  and  is  lamented  in  a  famous  fragment  of  early 
Scottish  verse.  The  golden  age  of  "  The  Kings  of  Peace  "  was 
ended. 

The  first  step  of  the  Scottish  noblesse  (mainly  men  of  Norman 
names),  after  Alexander's  death,  was  to  send  a  secret  verbal 
message  to  Edward  of  England.  Six  custodians  of 
*  the  realm  were  then  appointed,  including  the  bishop 
of  Glasgow  (Wishart)  and  the  bishop  of  St  Andrews 
(Frazer).  Presently  the  nobles  formed  two  hostile 
parties,  that  of  the  Bruces  and  that  of  Baliol.  The  Bruce  party 
took  up  arms,  and  from  the  terms  of  their  "  band,"  or  agreement, 
obviously  contemplated  resistance  to  the  rights  of  the  Maid  of 
Norway,  while  declaring  their  fealty  to  Edward.  In  1286-1289 
Scotland  was  on  the  verge  of  civil  war.  Edward  procured  a  papal 
dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  to  his  son 
Edward;  the  Scots  were  glad  to  consent,  and  preliminaries 
were  adjusted  by  the  Treaty  of  Birgham  (z8th  of  July  1290). 
All  possible  care  was  taken  by  the  Scots  to  guard  their  national 
independence,  but  Edward  succeeded  in  inserting  his  favourite 
clause, "  saving  always  the  rights  of  the  King  of  England,  which 
belonged,  or  ought  to  belong,  to  him."  As  the  Bruce  faction 
had  asserted  their  fealty  to  Edward,  the  carefully  patriotic 
attitude  of  the  Scots  may  be  ascribed  to  the  two  bishops,  who 
did  not  consistently  live  on  this  level.  In  August  Edward 
ventured  a  daim  to  the  castles  of  Scotland,  which  was  not 
admitted.  By  the  19th  of  August  it  was  known  that  the  child 
queen  had  arrived  in  the  Orkneys.  An  assembly  was  being  held 
at  Scone;  the  Bruces  did  not  appear,  but,  by  the  7th  of  October, 
they  arrived  in  arms,  on  a  rumour  of  the  queen's  death.  The 
bishop  of  St  Andrews  tells  Edward  of  these  events,  and  urges 
him  to  come  to  the  border,  to  preserve  peace.  The  bishop  of 
St  Andrews  was  for  Baliol,  he  of  Glasgow  was  for  Bruce;  and 
the  Baliol  party,  the  seven  earls  complain,  was  ravaging  Moray. 
These  seven  earls  appear  to  represent  the  old  rulers  of  the  seven 
provinces  of  Pictland,  and  asserted  ancient  claims  to  elect  a 
king.  The  Bruces  placed  themselves  under  Edward's  protection. 
In  March  1291  he  ordered  search  to  be  made  for  documents 
bearing  on  his  claims  in  the  English  clerical  libraries,  and 
summoned  his  northern  feudal  levies  to  meet  him. at  Norham 
on  Tweed,  fully  armed,  in  June.  Hither  he  called  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Scotland  for  the  loth  of  May;  on  the  2nd  of  June 
the  eight  claimants  of  the  crown  acknowledged  him  as  Lord 
Paramount,  despite  a  written  protest  of  the  communitas  of 
Scotland;  obscurely  mentioned,  and  not  easily  to  be  under- 
stood. Edward  took  homage  from  all,  including  burgesses  even, 
at  Perth;  his  decision  on  the  claims  was  deferred  to  the  and  of 
June  1292  at  Berwick. 

The  choice  lay  between  descendants  in  the  female  line  of 
David  of  Huntingdon,  younger  brother  of  William  the  Lion. 


John  Baliol  was  great-grandson  of  this  David,  through  his  eldest 
daughter;  Bruce  the  old  was  grandson  of  David  through  his 
second  daughter,  and  pleaded  that»  by  Scottish 
custom,  he  was  David's  heir.  He  aJso  pleaded  a 
selection  of  himself  as  successor  by  Alexander  II., 
before  the  birth  of  Alexander  III.,  but  of  this  he  had  no 
documentary  evidence.  On  the  X7th  of  November  1292  Edward 
decided,  against  Scottish  custom  (if  such  custom  really  existed), 
in  favour  of  Baliol,  who  did  fealty,  and,  amidst  cries  of  dissent, 
was  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  26th  of  December. 

Edward  instantly  began  to  summon  John  to  his  courts,  even 
on  such  pimy  matters  as  a  wine-merchant's  disputed  bQl.  He 
appeared  to  aim  at  driving  Baliol  into  rebellion  and 
annexing  his  kingdom.  In  1293  Edward  refused  to  2i»7** 
obey  a  similar  summons  from  the  king  of  France,  and  rmfiif 
in  Z294  was  fighting  in  Gascony.  Baliol  declined  to 
follow  his  standard  and  negotiated  for  a  French  alliance.  Edward 
ordered  Baliol's  English  property  to  be  confiscated;  Baliol 
renounced  his  fealty,  and  English  merchants  were  massacred 
at  Berwick.  The  Comyns  failed  in  an  attack  on  Carlisle,  and 
(30th  of  March  1296)  Edward  took  Berwick,  seized  William 
Douglas  (father  of  the  Good  Lord  James),  and  massacred  the 
male  populace.  A  disorderly  levy  of  Scots,  appearing  on  the 
hills  above  Dunbar,  left  their  strong  position  (like  Leslie  later) 
and  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss.  Robert  Bruce  was  now  of 
Edward's  party;  the  nobles  in  a  mass  surrendered  and  Edward 
was  unopposed.  He  seized  the  Black  Rood,  the  coronation  stone 
of  Scone,  St  Margaret's  fragment  of  the  True  Cross,  and  many 
documents;  then  he  marched  north  as  far  as  Elgin.  The 
Ragman's  Roll  contains  sworn  submissions  of  all  ^061  kcmiKcs 
outside  of  the  western  thoroughly  Celtic  region;  and,  in  October 
1296,  Edward  returned  to  England,  with  Baliol  his  prisoner, 
leaving  Scotland  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Surrey  as  guardian, 
Cressingham  as  treasurer,  and  Ormsby  as  justiciary. 

Agitation  at  once  broke  out,  and,  when  Edward  went  abroad 
in  June  1297,  he  left  orders  for  suppression  of  assemblies  (cois- 
venticulae).  Now  Sir  William  Wallace  came  to  the  wtOaem, 
front,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace  of  Elderslie, 
near  Paisley.  The  family  probably  came  from  Engjland  with 
the  FilzAlans,  the  hereditary  Stewards  of  Scotland.  The  English 
chroniclers  call  Wallace  latro,  "  a  brigand,"  and  he  probably 
was  a  leader  of  broken  men,  discontented  with  English  rule. 
Sir  Thomas  Gray,  son  of  an  English  gentleman  wounded  in  a 
rising  at  Lanark  in  May  1297,  says  that  Wallace  was  chosen 
leader  "  by  the  commune  of  Scotland,"  and  began  operations  by 
slaying  Heselrig,  sheriff  of  Clydesdale,  at  Lanark.  The  Lancrcost 
contemporary  chronicler  writes  that  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  and 
the  Steward  began  the  broil,  and  called  in  Wallace  as  the  leading 
brigand  in  the  country-side.  Wallace,  in  fact,  was  a  gentleman 
of  good  education.  Percy  and  Clifford  led  the  En^ish  forces  to 
suppress  him,  and  (7th  July)  made  terms  with  the  bishop,  the 
Steward  and  Robert  Bruce,  who  submitted;  but  Wallace  held 
out  in  Ettrick  Forest.  Sir  William  Douglas  was  kept  a  prisoner 
for  life,  but  Andrew  Murray  was  out  in  Moray,  with  a  large 
following.  The  nobles  who  had  submitted  made  delays  in  pro- 
viding hostages,  and  Warenne  marched  from  Berwick  against 
Wallace,  who,  by  September  1297,  was  north  of  Tay. 

On  hearing  of  Warenne's  advance,  Wallace  occupied  the  Abbey 
Craig  at  Stirling,  commanding  the  narrow  bridge  over  the  Forth; 
the  Steward  and  Lennox  attempted  pacific  negotiations;  a 
brawl  occurred;  and  next  day  (izth  of  September)  the  En^ish 
crossed  Stirling  bridge,  marched  back  again,  recrossed,  and  were 
attacked  in  deploying  from  the  bridge.  The  ^neral,  Warenne» 
was  old  and  feeble,  Cressingham  was  hasty  and  confident; 
counsels  were  confused,  the  manner  of  attack  was  rash,  and 
the  rout  was  sanguinary.  Cressingham  was  slain,  and  Warenne 
fled  to  Berwick.  Pursuing  his  victory,  Wallace  ravaged  Cum- 
berland,  most  English  writers  say  with  savage  ferodty;  but 
Hemingburgh  represents  Wallace  as  courteous  on  one  occasioii, 
and  as  confessing  that  his  men  were  out  of  hand. 

By  the  29th  of  March  1298  Wallace  appears,  in  a  charter 
granted  by  himself,  as  guardian  of  the  kingdom^  and.  with 
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Andrew  Murray,  as  army  leader  in  the  name  of  Ring  Johnr— that 
is,  the  captive  Baliol.  By  June  1298  Robert  Bruce  ia  active  in 
the  service  of  Edward,  in  Galloway.  Edward  was  moving  on 
Scotland,  and  on  the  22nd  of  July  he  found  Wallace  in  force,  and 
in  a  strong  position,  guarded  by  a  morass,  at  Falkirk.  The 
Scottish  horsemen  fled  from  the  English  cavalry,  but  the  archers 
of  Ettrick  fought  and  died  ft>und  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonhill, 
brother  of  the  Steward.  The  schiltronst  or  squares  of  Scottish 
spearmen,  were  unbroken  by  Edward's  cavalry,  till  their  ranks 
were  thinned  by  the  English  bowmen  and  could  no  longer  keep 
out  the  charging  hone.  Wallace  had  made  the  error  of  risking 
a  genera]  engagement  in  place  of  retiring  into  the  hills;  to  do 
this  had,  it  is  said,  been  his  purpose,  but  Edward  surprised.him, 
and  WaUace  disappears  from  the  leadership,  while  the  wavering 
Robert  Bruce  appears  in  command,  with  the  new  bishop  of  St 
Andrews,  Lamberton;  Lord  Soulis;  and  the  younger  Comyn, 
"  the  Red  Comyn  **  of  Badenoch.  For  want  of  supplies,  Edward 
returned  to  England  through  Annandale,  burning  Bruce's  castle 
of  Lochmaben.  Stirling  still  held  out  for  England.  There  is 
certain  evidence  of  fierce  dissensions  in  some  way  connected  with 
Wallace,  among  the  Scottish  leaders  (August  1299).  Wallace 
was  going  to  France;  the  Scottish  leaders  were  reconciled  to  each 
other,  and  took  the  castle  of  Stirling,  which  they  entrusted  to  Sir 
William  Oliphant.  The  JScottish  cause  seemed  stronger  than 
ever,  under  Bruce,  the  Steward,  the  Red  Comyn  and  Lamberton, 
but  in  June  1300  Edward  mustered  a  splendid  array,  and  took 
Carlaverock  castle,  but,  on  the  arrival  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  with  a  letter  from  the  pope  approving  of  the  Scottish 
cause,  he  granted  a  truce  till  Whitsimtide  1301.  The  barons  of 
England  angrily  refused  to  submit  to  the  papal  interference, 
but  nothing  decisive  was  attempted  by  Edward,  though  Bruce 
had  agaip  entered  his  service.  By  1303  France  (which  doubtless 
bad  moved  the  pope  to  his  action)  deserted  the  Scots  in  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens,  and  Edward,  with  little  opposition,  overran  Scotland 
in  1303. 

On  the  9th  of  Febrtiary  1304  Comyn  with  his  companions 
submitted;  they  hunted  Wallace,  who  had  returned  from  the 
continent,  and  on  the  24th  of  July  the  brave  Oliphant  surrendered 
Stirling  on  terms  of  a  degrading  nature.  Among  his  officers  we 
see  the  names  of  Napier,  Ramsay,  Haliburton  and  Polwarth. 

The  noblest  names  of  Scotland  now  took  part  in  the  pursuit 
of  Wallace,  who,  as  great  in  diplomacy  as  in  war,  had  visited 
Rome  (he  had  a  safe-conduct  of  Philip  of  France  to  that  end), 
and  had  at  least  secured  a  respite  for  his  country.  It  seems 
probable  that  Wallace  remained  consistently  loyal  to  Baliol, 
and  hostile  to  the  party  of  the  wavering  Bruce.  He  was  taken 
near  Glasgow,  in  his  own  country,  and  handed  over  to  England 
by  Sir  John  Menteith,  sheriff  of  Dumbartonshire.  Menteith 
certainly  received  the  blood-money,  £100  yearly  in  land,  and 
Wallace,  like  Montrose,  was  hanged,  disembowelled  and  quartered 
(at  London,  August  1305).  Tradition  attributes  to  Wallace 
strength  equal  to  his  courage.  His  diplomacy  in  France  proves 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  education,  and  his  honour  is  un- 
impeached;  he  never  wavered,  he  never  was  liegeman  of  Edward, 
while  bishops,  nobles,  and,  above  all,  Bruce,  perjured  themselves 
and  turned  their  coats  again  and  again.  The  martyr  of  an 
impossible  loyalty,  Wallace  shares  the  illustrious  immortality  of 
the  great  Montrose,  and  is  by  far  the  most  popular  hero  of  his 
country's  history.  His  victory  at  Stirling  lit  a  fire  which  was 
never  quenched,  and  began  the  long  and  cruel  wars  of  inde- 
pendence on  which  Scotland  now  entered. 

For  an  hour  there  seemed  as  if  there  might  be  no  raising  of  the 
fallen  standard  of  St  Andrew.  Edward  had  not  yet  alienated 
-^  the  country  by  cruelty,  save  in  the  case  of  Wallace 
and  the  massacre  of  Berwick.  He  aimed  at  a  union 
of  the  two  countries,  and  Scottish  representatives  were  chosen 
to  sit  in  the  English  parliament.  The  laws  of  David  I.  were  to 
be  revised.  Eight  justices  were  appointed,  the  sheriffs  were 
mainly  Scots  of  the  kingdom;  the  bishop  of  St  Andrews  was  one 
of  the  Scottish  representatives.  The  country  was  being  re- 
organized, ruined  churches  and  bridges  were  being  rebuilt. 
The  "  commons,"  the  populace,  were  eager  for  peace;  nobles 


like  Bmce  were  Edward's  men.  Bruce  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Stirling,  and  had  succeeded  his  father  as 
earl  of  Annandale.  Yet,  during  the  sie^  of  Stirling  (nth  of 
June  1304)',  Bruce  had  entered  into  a  secret  band  with  Lamberton, 
bishop  of  St  Andrews,  for  mutual  aid.  Early  in  February  1306 
he  stabbed  the  Red  Comyn  before  the  high  altar,  in  the  church 
of  the  Franciscans  at  Dumfries:  Comyn's  unde  was  also  slain, 
and  Bruce,  from  his  castle  of  Lochmaben,  summoned  his  party 
to  arms;  he  was  supported  by  the  bishops  of  St  Andrews  and 
Glasgow,  and  by  Sir  James  of  Douglas,  and  was  promptly 
crowned  by  the  cotmtess  of  Buchan,  representing  the  clan 
MacDuff,  at  Scone. 

The  cause  of  the  slaying  of  Comyn  is  unknown;  the  two  men 
had  long  been  at  odds,  but  the  evidence  does  not  confirm  the 
story  that  Comyn  had  betrayed  Bruce  to  Edward.  It  is  more 
probable  that  Comyn  merely  refused  to  be  drawn  by  Bruce  into 
a  rising,  and  that  the  deed  was  unpremeditated.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Bruce  had  now  no  place  of  repentance  for  a  sacrilegious 
homicide;  he  could  not  turn  his  tabard  again;  he  was  outlawed, 
forieited  and  excommunicated.  He  had  against  him,  not  merely 
England,  but  the  kith  and  kin  of  Comyn,  including  the  potent 
clan  of  MacDowail  or  MacDougall  in  Galloway  and  Lome; 
on  his  own  side  he  had  his  kinship,  broken  men,  and  the 
deigy  of  Scotland.  Heedless  of  the  excommunication  they 
backed  him,  and  the  preaching  friars  proclaimed  his  to  be  a 
holy  war. 

Bruce  was  warring  in  Galloway  when,  in  May  1306,  Aymer  de 
Valence  led  an  English  force  to  Perth.  Bruce  followed,  and 
was  defeated  in  Methven  wood;  the  prisoners  of  rank,  his 
brother  Nigel,  and  AthoU,  with  others,  were  hanged,  and  his 
two  bishops  were  presently  secured.  "  All  the  Commons  went 
him  fra,"  says  Barbour,  the  poet  chronicler.  His  queen,  with 
Lady  Buchan  and  his  sister,  were  imprisoned;  and  his  castles 
were  held  against  him.  He  took  to  the  heather,  making  for  the 
western  seas,  hewing  his  way  through  the  MacDougals  at  Tyn- 
drum  and  marching  over  the  mountains  to  Loch  Lomond, 
which  he  crossed  in  a  canoe.  Sir  Nial  Campbell  of  Lochow, 
founder  of  the  house  of  Argyll,  secured  shipping  for  him,  and 
he  reached  a  castle  of  Macdonald  of  Islay  (Angus  Og),  his  ally,  at 
Dunaverty  in  Kintyre.  He  was  driven  to  an  isle  off  the  Irish 
coast;  he  thence  joined  Douglas  in  Arran,.and  by  a  sudden 
camisade  he  butchered  the  En^h  cantoned  under  his  own  castle 
of  Tumberry  in  Carrick.  Two  of  his  brothers  were  taken  in 
Galloway  and  hanged  at  Carlisle,  while  King  Edward,  a  dying 
man,  lay  with  a  great  army  at  Carlisle,  or  at  the  neighbouring 
abbey  of  Lanercost.  Aymer  de  Valence,  Butetourtc,  Clifford, 
and  Mowbray  were  sent  to  net  and  "  drive  "  the  inner  wilds  of 
Galloway,  where  Bruce  lurked  in  the  forests  and  caves  of  Loch 
Trool  and  Loch  Dungeon.  Now  he  evaded  them,  now  he  and 
his  valiant  brother  Edward  surprised  and  cut  them  up  in  detail, 
doing  miracula,  says  a  contemporary  English  chronicler. 
Douglas,  an  excellent  guerilla  leader,  captured  his  own  castle 
and  butchered  the  English  garrison.  By  the  15th  of  May  1307 
a  writer  of  a  letter  from  Forfar  says  that  if  Edward  dies  his 
cause  in  Scotland  is  lost.  Bruce  slipped  into  Ayrshire  and 
defeated  de  Valence  at  Loudon  Hill ;  so  Edward,  a  dying  man, 
began  to  move  against  him  with  his  whole  force.  He  died  (7th 
of  July  1307)  at  Burgh-on-Sands,  leaving  his  incompetent  son 
to  ruin  himself  by  his  own  follies,  while  ferocious  hangings  and 
dragging  of  men  to  death  at  horses'  heels  roused  the  Scottish 
Commons,  and  the  men  of  Ettrick  and  Tweeddalc,  renouncing 
their  new  lord,  de  Valence,  came  over  to  the  wandering  knight 
who  stood  for  Scotland. 

In  the  winter  of  1307  and  in  1308  Bruce  ruined  Buchan,  a 
Comyn  territory,  and  won  the  castles  of  Aberdeen  and  Forfar, 
while  Edward  Bruce  cleared  the  English  out  of  Galloway.  In 
the  summer  of  1309  Bruce  fell  on  the  MacDougals,  on  the  right 
ude  of  the  Awe,  where  it  rushes  from  Loch  Awe  at  the  pass  of 
Brander,  and,  aided  by  a  rear  attack  led  by  Douglas,  seized  the 
bridge  and  massacred  the  enemy.  He  then  took  the  old  royal 
castle  of  Dunstaffnage  and  drove  the  chief,  John  of  Lome,  into 
England;  Menteith,  the  captor  of  Wallace,  changed  sides,  and 
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Edward,  after  a  feeble  invasion  in  13x0,  retreated  from  a  land 
laid  desolate  by  the  Scots. 

In  13 IX  Bruce  carried  the  war  into  England,  seconded  by  the 
most  audacious  if  the  least  skilled  of  hh  captains,  his  daring 
brother  Edward.  For  two  years  the  north  of  England,  as  far 
south  as  Durham  and  Chester,  was  the  prey  of  the  Scots,  and 
some  English  counties  secured  themselves  by  paying  an  in- 
demnity. The  castles  of  Carlisle  and  Berwick,  however,  repelled 
the  assailants,  but  Perth  was  surprised,  in  January  13x3,  Bruce 
himself  leading  the  advance.  Randolph,  earl  of  Murray,  took 
the  chief  hold  in  the  country,  Edinburgh  castle,  by  scaling  the 
precipitous  rock  to  the  north,  while  a  feigned  attack  was  being 
made  on  the  accessible  southern  front.  In  short  almost  every 
castle  held  by  the  English  was  captured,  and  the  fortifications 
were  destroyed. 

In  the  spring  of  13x3  Edward  Bruce  invested  Stirling  castle, 
the  key  of  Scotland;  on  nudsummer  day  he  accepted  a  pact 
for  the  surrender  of  the  place  if  not  relieved  within  a  year. 
This  was  a  heedless  piece  of  chivahy  on  Edward's  part.  It 
gave  the  English  kiiig,  less  opposed  by  his  nobles  since  his 
favourite,  Gaveston,  was  slain,  time  to  muster  a  large  army, 
which  Bruce  must  meet,  if  at  all,  in  the  open  field.  Edward  II. 
not  only  summoned  English  but  Irish  levies,  and  knights  of 
Hainault,  Bretagne,  Gascony  and  Aquitaine  crowded  to  his 
standard.  The  estimates  of  numbers  by  the  old  writers  are 
usually  much  exaggerated;  modem  authorities  reckon  King 
Edward's  army  at  50,000  of  whom  xo,ooo  were  cavalry.  Old 
accounts  put  the  infantry  at  xoo,ooo,  the  horsemen  at  40,000. 
Bruce  had  but  five  hundred  horse,  under  Keith  the  Marischal; 
Douglas  led  the  levies  of  his  own  district  and  Ettrick  Forest; 
Randolph  commanded  the  men  of  Moray;  Walter  Steward, 
those  of  the  south-western  shires;  and  Angus  Og  brought  to 
the  Scottish  standard  the  light-footed  men  of  the  Isles,  and, 
probably,  of  Lochaber,Moidart,  and  the  western  coast  in  general. 
Bruce  commanded  the  people  of  Carrick  and  probably  of  his 
old  earldom,  Annandale. 

Moving  out  from  the  Torwood  forest,  Bruce  arrayed  his  force 
so  as  to  guard  either  the  Roman  road  through  St  Ninians,  or 
the  way  through  the  Carse,  which  was  then  studded 
with  marshes  and  small  lakes.  The  former  route 
appeared  to  be  chosen  by  the  English,  and  Bruce 
stationed  his  army  in  a  position  where  it  was  defended  by  a 
cleugh,  or  ravine  of  the  Bannockbum,  and  by  two  morasses 
between  which  was  a  practicable  but  narrow  neck  of  firm  land. 
Randolph,  on  Bruce's  left,  was  to  guard  against  a  rush  of  English 
cavalry  to  relieve  Stirling  castle.  The  Macdonald  tradition  is 
that  their  dan  was  on  the  right  wing,  under  Angus  Og;  the  old 
accounts  place  them  with  Bruce's  reserves.  Three  hundred 
English  horsemen  appear  to  have  stolen  round  Randolph's 
flank  unseen  by  him,  and  Bruce  is  said  to  have  warned  him  that 
"  a  rose  had  fallen  from  his  chaplet."  Randolph  advanced  with 
his  footmen  against  the  English  horse,  who  unwarily  accepted 
his  challenge  and  were  defeated  by  his  spearmen.  While 
Edward's  army  paused,  Bruce,  mounted  on  a  palfrey,  was 
attacked  by  Sir  Henry  Bohun.  Bruce  evaded  his  spear  and 
slew  him  with  an  axe  stroke;  the  axe  shaft  broke  in  his  hand. 
The  omens  were  evil  for  England;  and  her  forces  bivouacked, 
reserving  the  general  attack  for  the  following  day.  Bruce  is 
said  to  have  proposed  retreat  and  a  guerilla  war,  but  his  council 
were  for  fighting. 

In  the  general  engagement,  next  day,  the  English  cavalry 
could  not  break  the  "  impenetrable  wood  "  of  the  Scottish 
spearmen,  who,  however,  were  galled  by  the  arrows  of  the 
English  bowmen,  which  had  broken  their  formation  at  Falkirk. 
Bruce  bade  Keith,  with  his  five  hundred  horse,  charge  the  archers 
in  flank:  apparently  they  were  improtected  by  pikes;  they 
were  broken,  and  the  great  peril  passed  away,  llie  Scottish 
archers  charged  with  axe  in  hand,  and  the  Scottish  right  front 
was  protected  by  a  mass  of  fallen  English  horses  and  fighting 
men;  the  rear  ranks  of  the  Englbh,  clogged  and  crowded, 
could  not  reach  the  foe,  and  the  line  of  Scottish  spears  pressed 
steadily  and  slowly  forward.    Now  a  panic  was  caused  by  a 


rush  of  camp  followers  from  the  "  gillie's  hill ":  the  English 
wavered;  Bruce  commanded  an  advance  of  his  whole  line: 
the  English  rout  was  general,  and,  had  Bruce  possessed  cavalry, 
few  would  have  escaped.  The  Baxmockbum  was  choked  with 
the  fallen,  and  it  was  oxdy  by  hard  spurring  that  Edward  and 
his  guards  reached  Dunbar,  whence  be  sailed  to  Berwick.  An 
immense  booty  and  many  ransoms  rewarded  the  Scots,  whose 
victory  was  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  It  was 
won  by  the  generalship  of  Bruce  and  his  captains;  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  position,  by  the  steadiness  of  his  men,  and,  obviously, 
by  the  reckless  fury  of  the  English  cavalry,  and  by  the  folly  which 
left  their  archers  open  to  defeat  by  the  Marisdial's  handfid  of 
horse  (a4th  of  June  13x4) 

Bruce  now  swept  the  country,  but  Carlisle  he  could  not  take. 
He  married  his  daughter,  Marjory,  to  the  Steward,  and  from  this 
union  came  the  Stewart  (Stuart)  dynasty.  The  invasion  of 
Ireland  by  Edward  Bruce  failed  (X3X5-X3X8),  and  Edward  fell 
in  battle:  after  which  (13x8)  parliament  settled  the  crown  in 
the  Steward's  h'ne,  failing  male  descendants  of  Robert  Bruce. 
He  disdained  the  pope's  efforts  to  make  peace  with  England, 
except  on  terms  of  absolute  independence  for  his  country.  He 
took  and  held  Berwick,  and  (x4th  of  October  X323)  defeated 
Edward  with  heavy  loss  near  Byland  Abbey  in  Yorkshire, 
where  the  highlanders  scaled  a  cliff  aj^d  drove  the  English  from 
a  formidable  position.  A  thirteen  years'  truce  was  arranged 
in  1323:  the  pope  removed  his  excommunication  from  Bruce, 
and  acknowledged  him  as  king:  a  son,  David,  was  bom  to  him 
in  1324. 

The  murder  of  Edward  II.  (X337)  was  followed  by  successful 
Scottish  raids  in  the  north,  and  in  May  X328  the  Treaty  of 
Northampton  sealed  the  triiunph  of  Scotland.    David 
Bruce  was  to  marry  Joanna  of  England:  Bruce  was  JJ«!j*lwrf 
recognized  as  king:  former  owners  of  forfeited  lands,  ^^ 
with  three  exceptions,  were  xiot  to  be  restored.  This 
led,  after  Bmcc's  death,  to  an  invasion  by  the  disinherited 
English  ci-devant  lords  of  lands  in  Scotland,  and  to  a  long  war 
from  which  Scotland  was  only  "  saved  as  by  fire."    Bruce  died, 
outworn  by  war  and  hardships,  on  the  7th  of  June  X329:  his 
body  was  buried  in  Dunfermline  abbey;  his  heart,  which 
Douglas  was  bearing  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  brought  home  again, 
after  Douglas's  chivalrous  death  in  battle  with  the  Moors  in 
Spain. 

Bruce,  previously  so  shifty,  had  never  wavered  or  turned 
back  since  he  smote  the  Red  Comyn  at  Dumfries.  In  face  of 
obstacles  apparently  insurmountable  he  had  made  a  nation, 
consolidating  all  the  forces  which  Wallace  had  stirred  into  life. 
There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  the  history  of  medieval  Europe 
which  so  closely  resembles  a  voice  from  ancient  Greece  as  the 
reply  of  the  nobles  and  the  whole  communitas  of  Scotland  to  the 
pope  (parliament  of  Aberbrothock,  6th  of  April  1320).  They 
will  be  liegemen  of  Bruce  only  so  long  as  he  resists  England. 
As  long  as  a  hundred  Scots  are  left  alive,  they  will  continue  the 
war  for  freedom,  "  which  no  good  roan  loses  save  with  hb  life." 
They  show  that  the  barbarities  of  Edward  I.  (which  he  regarded 
as  reprisals)  have  made  it  eternally  impossible  for  Scotland 
to  yield  to  an  English  king.  Their  excommunication  by  Rome 
does  not  trouble  them  at  all.  They  are  free  from  Rome,  from 
England,  from  all  alien  powers.  Henceforth,  through  good  and 
evil  fortune,  this  was  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 

The  most  important  point  in  constitutional  history  was  the 
action  of  a  parliament  at  Cambuskenneth,  near  Stirling,  in  1326. 
The  representatives  of  the  burghs  were  present:  they  made  a 
grant  of  all  tenths  to  the  king  during  his  life;  while  they  coven- 
anted with  him  that  he  should  collect  no  other  taxes  and  should 
exercise  the  privileges  of  prisiae  et  cariagia  with  moderation. 
The  long  wars  had  been  adverse  to  commerce,  for  which  ransoms 
and  the  booty  of  Bannockbum  made  inadequate  compensation. 
But  the  great  abbey  church  of  St  Andrews  was,  none  the  less, 
completed,  to  stand  for  some  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  and 
was  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  Bruce. 

The  brilliant  and  sustained  effort  which  made  Scotland  in- 
dependent was  almost  paralysed  by  the  deaths  of  Bruce  and 
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tlie  Good  Sir  James  of  Douglas,  during  the  Bunority  of  David  n. 
(crowned*  34tli  of  November  1331).  The  disinherited  lords, 
deprived  of  their  lands  by  Bruce,  were  headed  by 
Edward  Baliol,  claiming  the  crown  of  Scotland  as  heir 
wUh  of  John  Bailed,  and  secretly  backed  by  En^and.   Ran- 

dolph died  in  July  1333,  and  in  August  Edward  Baliol, 
with  the  disinherited  lord  of  Liddesdale,  and  Beaumont, 
the  disinherited  e^  of  Buchan,  and  the  English  claimant  of 
the  earidom  of  Athdl,  landed  a  fi^bustering  force  in  Forfaxshire. 
They  were  opposed  by  the  new  regent  of  Scotland,  the  earl  of 
liar,  who  was  routed  with  heavy  k»s  and  was  slain,  at  Dupplin, 
on  the  Z2th  of  August  1332.  The  English  owed  the  victoiy  to 
Iheir  archers,  whose  shafts  rolled  up  a  courageous  chaige  by  the 
Scots.  Edward  Baliol  was  enabled  to  seize  and  fordfy  Perth 
and  was  crowned  at  Scone,  as  Edward  I.  of  Scotland  (a4th  of 
September).  On  the  33rd  of  November,  at  Roxburgh,  Baliol 
acknowledged  Edward  III.  ks  his  liege  lord  and  promised  to 
surrender  Berwick  and  large  lands  in  southern  Scotland.  The 
hands  on  the  clock  were  then  put  back  to  the  time  of  the  reign 
of  John  Baliol.  But  the  eari  of  Iriurray,  son  of  Randolph,  and 
Archibald,  youngest  brother  of  the  Good  Lord  James  of  Douglas, 
surprised  Baliol  at  Annan  and  drov6  him,  half  dad,  into  E^igUnd. 
The  struggle  was  now  (1333)  for  Berwick,  whidi  was  besieged 
by  Edward  III.  Archibald  Dougilas  tried  to  relieve  it,  just  as 
Edward  II.  strove  to  relieve  Stirling,  and  found  his 
Bannockbum  on  Halidon  hill  (xpth  of  July  1333), 
where  he  was  routed  and  slain,  withinany  of  the 
leaden  of  the  Scots.  Scotland  was  never  again  to 
hold  Berwick  for  any  length  of  time:  meanwhile  a  few  castles 
stood  out,  but  the  child  king  was  sent  over  to  France  for  safe 
keeping  A  parliament  held  by  Baliol  at  Edinbur;^  (February 
1354)  ratified  the  promises  made  by  him  to  En|^d  at  Rox- 
burgh: the  disinherited  lords  were  in  pown:  and  many  patriots 
lurnied  their  coats.  At  Newcastle  on  the  12th  of  July  Balicd 
surrendered  to  Edward  in.  the  southern  shires  of  Scotland 
with  their  castles:  he  had  already  done  homage  for  the  whole 
of  Scotland;  and  Edward  III.  would  have  succeeded  where 
Edward  I.  failed,  had  not  the  partisans  of  Baliol  come  to  deadly 
feud  over  matters  of  their  private  interests  and  ambitions. 
Some  took  part  with  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  son  of  a  companion 
of  Wallace,  and  with  the  Steward,  who  contrived  to  occupy 
the  castle  of  Dunbarton,  the- key  of  western  Scotland.  These 
two  men,  with  Campbell  of  Loch  Awe,  and  Randolph's  son, 
the  eari  of  Moray,  held  up  the  -national  standard  and  were 
joined  by  the  English  claimant  of  the  earidom  of  AthoIL 

Randolph's  daughter,  too,  the  famous  Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar, 
brought  over  her  wavering  husband,  the  earl  of  March,  to  the 
side  of  the  patriots,  and  there  was  a  war  of  partisans,  while 
Edward  III.  again  and  again  invaded  an^,  desolated  southern 
Scotland.  In  1335-1336  the  English  party  prevailed,  and 
patriots  began  to  come  into  the  English  peace:  Atholl  again 
changed  his  side,  but  the  sister  of  Bruce  held  out  in  Kildrununie 
castle.  Andrew  Murray,  March  and  a  Dou|^,  the  Black 
Kni^t  of  Liddesdale,  went  to  her  relief  and  slew  Atholl:  Edward 
m.  (1336)1  again  waged  a  victorious  summer  campaign,  from 
Perth  as  Ids  base,  and  again  found  Scottish  resistance  revive  in 
winter.  His  rupture  with  France  in  October  1337,  cauted  by  his 
daims  to  the  French  crown,  tended  to  withdraw  his  attention 
from  Scotland,  where,  though  the  staunch  Sir  Andrew  Murray 
died.  Black  Agnes  drove  the  English  besiegers  from  Dunbar 
(1338)*  while  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  recovered  Perth.  By 
1343  Roxburgh,  Stirling  and  Edinburgh  castles  were  again  in 
Scottish  hand^,  though  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  captured  and 
starved  to  death,  in  Hermitage  castle,  his  gallant  companion  in 
arms.  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  who  had  relieved  the  garrison  of 
Dunbar.  With  this  Douglas,  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  a  ruffian 
and  a  traitor,  may  be  said  to  begin  the  long  struggle  between 
his  too  powerful  house  and  the  crown. 

King  David,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  had  returned  from  France  and 
had  removed  this  Douglas  from  the  sheriffdom  of  Teviotdale, 
superseding  him  by  Alexander  Ramsay.  Douglas  revenged 
himself  on  Ramsay,  as  we  have  seen,  and  though  David  was 


obliged  to  overidok  the  crime,  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  hence- 
forth was  not  to  be  trusted  as  loyal  against  England.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  intriguing  for  Baliol's  restoration, 
and  he  certainly  was  securing  the  favour  of  Edward  III.  ^^Srir, 
An  Hi-kept  truce  of  three  yean  ended  in  October 
Z346,  when  David  attempted  to  lead  the  whole  force  of  his 
realm,  including  the  levies  of  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  of  the 
western  Celts  in  general,  against  England.  As  the  Celts  marched 
south  the  eari  of  Ross  slew  Ronald  Macdonald,  whose  inheritance 
was  claimed  by  John  of  the  Isles.  As  a  result,  the  Islesmcn 
went  home:  David,  however,  crossed  the  border,  plundering 
and  burning  the  marches.  Near  Durham  he  came  into  touch 
with  English  levies  under  Henry  Percy  and  the  archbishop  of 
York.  David  was  a  knight  of  the  French  school  of  late  chivalry: 
he  was  not  a  general  like  Bruce  or  Randolph.  In  this  afiair  of 
NeviUe's  Cross  (17th  of  October  1346)  he  copied  the  mistakes 
of  Edward  II.  at  Bannockbum;  his  crowded  division  was  broken 
by.  the  English  archen,  and  the  king  himself  was  wounded  and 
captured.  Moray,  the  last  male  representative  of  Randolph, 
with  the  Constable  and  Eari  Marischal  of  Scotland,  was  slain; 
the  Steward  made  his  escape:  and,  henceforth,  the  childless 
David  regarded  his  heir,  the  Steward,  with  jealousy  and  suspicion. 
The  Steward,  during  the  king's  captivity,  was  regent,  and  the 
Douglas  of  Liddesdale  (the  son  of  Archibald  and  nephew  of  the 
Good  Lord  James)  drove  the  Eng^  out  of  Douglasdale, 
Teviotdale  and  the  forest  of  Ettridk.  A  truce  till  1354  was 
arranged  between  England,  France  and  Scotland,  while  the 
country  strove  to  raise  the  royal  ransom,  and  David,  who 
preferxed  Engluh  ways  to  those  of  his  own  kingdom,  acknow- 
ledged Edward  m.  as  his  paramount.  It  became  David's 
policy  to  secure  his  own  life  interest  on  Scotland,  while  the 
crown,  on  his  decease,  should  go  to  one  of  the  En^ish  royal 
family.  The  more  loyal  William  Dou^as,  in  1353,  slew  his 
kinsman,  the  shifty  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  on  the  braes  of 
Yarrow,  and  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  oldest  Scottish  baUads 
deplores  his  f alL 

In  July  X354  an  arrangement  as  to  David's  ransom  was  made: 
his  price  was  90,000  merks  sieving  (for  the  coinage  of  Scotland 
was  already  beginning  to  be  debued).  Negotiations  ogrWt 
were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  French  reinforce- 
ments in  men  and  gold:  Berwick  was  recaptured,  only  ]^^^ 
to  be  recovered  by  England  in  1356.  In  the  same  year 
Edward  Baliol,  after  handing  over  his  crown  and  the  royalty  of 
Scotland  to  Edward  III.,  retired  from  active  life,  and  Edward 
wasted  the  south  in  the  raid  of  **  The  Burned  Candlemas."  In 
'October  1357  David  was  permitted  to  return  to  Scotland,  giving 
hostages  and  promising  xoo,ooo  merks  in  ten  yearly  payments. 
The  a>untry,  crushed  by  inevitable  taxation,  was  discontented, 
and  not  reconciled  by  Edward's  grant  of  commercial  privileges. 
In  May  1363  David  put  down  a  rising  headed  by  the  Steward, 
and  then,  in  October,  went  to  London,  where  he  and  the  earl  of 
Douglas  made  arrangements  by  which  the  countries  were  to  be 
united  under  Edward  HI.  if  David  died  childless.  Scotland 
was  to  be  forgiven  the  ransom,  receive  the  Stone  of  Scone  and 
retain  its  independent  title  as  a  kingdom:  her  parliaments 
were  to  be  held  within  her  own  borden;  her  govemon  and 
magbtrates  were  to  be  Scots,  freedom  of  trade  was  guaranteed, 
and  the  earl  of  Dougilas  was  to  be  restored  to  his  English  estates, 
or  to  an  equivalent. 

This  scheme  would  have  saved  Scotland  from  centuries  of  war 
and  from  a  Stewart  dynasty:  there  would  have  been  a  union  of 
the  crowns,  as  under  James  VI.;  or  (by  an  alternative 
plan  of  November,  December  1363)  a  son  of  the  king  L^sJ^Jf^ 
of  England,  not  Edward  IH.  hinuelf,  would  succeed  seoOaad,  . 
to  David.  In  March  1364  David  laid  the  projects 
before  a  parliament  at  Scone,  which  firmly  refused  its  assent. 
Possibly  David  had,  as  one  motive  for  his  scheme,  the  very 
dubious  legitimacy  of  the  chQdren  of  the  Steward,  a  ^probable 
cause  of  civil  war  and  a  disputed  succession.  He  had  also 
private  reasons  for  disliking  the  Steward,  who  was  on  bad  terms 
with  the  widow,  Margaret  Logie  (by  birth  a  Drummond),  whom 
David  had  married  on  the  death  of  his  fint  wife.    The  country. 
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resolved  to  stand  by  the  Steward  and  the  blood  of  Brace,  pre- 
ferred the  heavy  taxation  and  the  turbulence  inevitable  under 
such  a  king  as  David  to  union  under  an  English  prince.  On 
the  2oth  of  June  1365  Edward  granted  a  four  years'  trace,  with 
the  ransom  to  be  paid  in  yearly  instalments  of  £4000.  But 
the  necessary  taxation  was  resisted  by  various  nobles,  including 
John  of  the  Isles  (1368),  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Steward.  John  was  in  arms,  divisions  and  distress  were  every- 
where, a  famine  prevailed,  and  Scotland  had  to  face  the  prospect 
of  yidding  to  Edward,  when,  in  1369,  that  prince  proclaimed 
himself  king  of  France,  and,  having  his  hands  full  of  war,  made 
a  fourteen  years'  trace  with  his  northern  neighbour. 

David  was  now  free  to  subdue  John  of  the  Isles,  to  repudiate 
all  his  own  debts  contracted  before  1368,  and  to  make  prq>ara- 
tions  for  a  crusade.  From  this  crowning  folly  death  delivered 
him  on  the  32nd  of  February  1371.  The  whole  of  his  ransom 
was  never  paid,  and  his  absurdities  and  misfortunes  gave  the 
Estates  opportunity  to  strengthen  their  constitutional  positioiL 
They  established  the  rule  that  no  official  should  put  in  execution 
any  royal  warrant  "  a^^inst  the  statutes  and  conmion  form  of 
law."  The  reign  also  saw  the  introduction  of  the  committees, 
"  elected  by  the  Conunons  and  the  other  Estates,"  which  did 
the  actual  business  of  parliament,  thus  saving  time  and  expense 
to  the  members.  But  these  committees,  later  known  as  the  Lords 
of  the  Articles,  were  to  exerdse  almost  the  full  powers  of  parlia- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  crown,  or  of  the 
dominant  faction,  and  they  were  among  the  grievances  abolished 
after  the  revolution  of  1688-1689.  The  whole  rdgn  was  a 
period  of  wasteful  turmoil,  of  party  strife,  of  tre^ery,  of 
reaction.  But  the  promise  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  exchange 
for  absolute  independence  was  rejected  with  all  the  old  resolution; 
and  the  freedom  which  a  Brace  desired  to  sell  was  retained  by 
the  first  of  the  Stewart  line,  Robert  II.;  for  Mr  Froude  erred 
in  alibiing  that  James  I.  was  the  first  Stewart  king  of  Scotland. 
-  Robert  II.,  the  grandson  of  Robert  Brace,  had  lived  hard,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  was  weary  of  fij^ting  and  of  politics. 
Nothing  proves  more  clearly  the  firm  adherence  of  the 
nation  to  the  blood  of  Brace,  and  the  parliamentary 
settlement  of  the  crown  in. Ids  female  Une,  than  the 
undiluted  acceptance  of  the  Steward's  children  as 
hdrs  to  the  throne.  Several  of  them  had  been  bom  to  Robert's 
mistress,  Elizabeth  Mure  of  Rowallan,  before  a  pa^al  diqiensa- 
tion  permitted,  in  1349,  a  marriage  which  the  canon  law  seemed 
to  render  impossible.  The  pope  might  have  said,  like  a  later 
pontiff  on  another  day, "  remittimus  irremissibile."  By  a  second 
marriage,  undeniably  legal,  Robert  had  a  family  whose  claims 
were  not  permitted  to  give  trouble  at  his  accession,  though  the 
earl  of  Douglas,  the  fellow  conspirator  of  David  II.,  would  have 
caused  difficulties  if  he  had  possessed  the  power.  His  eldest  son, 
the  earl  who  fell  at  Otterbura,  was  married  to  Robert's  daughter, 
Isabella,  but  by  her  had  no  issue.  The  new  prince  of  Scotland, 
John  (an  unlucky  name,  later  changed  to  Robert),  was  AfainiatU: 
the  king's  second  son,  Robert,  earl  of  Fife  (later  first  duke  of 
Albany),  was  a  man  of  energy  and  ambition,  while  the  character 
of  the  third,  Alexander,  is  expressed  in  his  sobriquet,  "  The  Wolf 
of  Badenoch." 

When  the  new  reign  opened,  Edward  m.  made  no  secret  of 
his  claims  to  be  king  of  Scotland,  and  the  southon  regions  were 
still  in  English  hands.  From  1373  to  1383  Scotland  was  in  trace 
with  England;  and  Robert  II.  had  no  desire  to  aid  France  and 
accept  from  Rome  a  dispensation  from  the  oaths  of  trace.  Tlie 
southern  nobles,  under  the  Douglases  and  March,  kept  up  a  semi- 
public  feud  with  the  Percy  on  the  border,  after  the  accession  of 
Richard  II.,  still  a  child,  and  piece  by  piece  Scottish  territory 
was  recovered,  mainly  in  Teviotdale  and  Liddesdale.  In  1380 
and  X381,  Lancaster,  uncle  of  Richard  11.,  arranged  traces,  but 
difficulties  were  caused  by  the  late  proclamation,  in  Scotland,  of 
a  trace  made  with  her  ally,  France,  on  the  36th  of  January  138^. 
With  the  tidings  of  this  trace  arrived,  in  Aprils  a  body  of  Frencn 
knights  who  desired  to  enjoy  fighting,  and  though  dates  are 
obscure  they  seem  to  have  caused,  by  a  raid  in  April,  a  retaliatory 
foray  by  the  Perdes  in  May  or  June.  The  king  smoothed  matters 
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over,  but  in  138s  *  great  band  of  French  knights  landed  in 
Scotland,  forced  the  king's  hand,  and  penetrated  England  as  far 
as  Moii>eth.  Here  they  might  have  had  fighting  enough,  as 
Lancaster  led  a  force  against  them,  while  Richard  II.  followed 
with  a  large  army.  But  Dou^Uo,  to  the  disgust  61  the  French, 
refused  battle,  and  allowed  the  ^ni^ish  to  do  what  mischief 
could  be  done  in  a  thrice  stripped  country.  The  French  deemed 
the  Scots  shabby,  poor  and  avaridoua:  their  grooms  were  killed 
by  the  peasantry  when  they  went  foraging: .  the  nobles  wcte 
churiish  and  inhospitable. 

In  August  X388  Douc^  led  the  famous  raid  as  far  as  Alnwick 
castle,  which  culmiiuited  in  the  battle  of  Otterbura,  fou^t  by 
moonUgfat.  Here  Pouglas  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the  mdte,  but 
his  death  was  concealed  and  Henry  Percy,  with  many  other 
English  knights,  were  captured  and  held  to  heavy  ransom 
(x  5th  of  August  1388).  These  battles  were  fought  in  the  spirit 
of  diivalry,  and  were  followed,  in  1389,  by  a  three  years'  trace. 

The  second  son  of  King  Rob^,  Albany,  was  appointed 
governor,  his  father  bdng  in  ill-health  and  dying  in  13901  He 
was  succeeded  (14th  of  August  1390)  by  ha  son  ',_._^_ 
Robert  HI.,  whose  own  health  was  so  bad  that,  in  ****"'^ 
the  previous  year,  his  brother  Albany  had  been  preferred 
before  him  as  gbvemor.  The  reign  of  a  weakling  was  full  of 
anarchy,  romphcated  by  the  feud  between  his  ddest  son,  the 
wayward  duke  of  Rothesay,  and  his  ambitious  brother,  now 
duke  of  Albany.  These  two  are  the  first  dukes  in  Scotland. 
There  was  peace  with  Eng^d  till  the  death  of  Richard  H.  in 
X399,  and  till  the  parliament  of  January  1399  Albany  still 
undertook  the  duties  of  the  king. 

Here  commenced  the  tragedy  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  Scotland. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  eaxh.  reign  began  with  a  long  royal 
minority,  increasing  the  power  and  multiplying  the  ^^ 
feuds  of  the  nobles.  The  remainder  of  each  reign  was,  |^jg^ 
therefore,  a  struggle  to  re-establish  the  central  power,  a 
struggle  in  which  crad  deeds  were  done  on  all  aides.  Meanwhile, 
now  Eng^d,  now  France,  secured  the  alliance  of  the  m«i  in 
power,  or  out  of  power,  and  threatened  the  independence  of  the 
kingdom.  The  cause  of  the  miseries  of  these  two  unhai^y 
centuries  was  beyond  human  control:  no  Stuart  sovereign,  after 
Robert  II.,  escaped  from  the  inevitable  evils  of  a  king  minority, 
while  Robert  H.  himself  was  as  weak  as  any  chikL  Under  his 
nomiiud  rule,  the  Cdts  of  the  north  and  west,  in  1385,  became 
troublesome,  while  Robert's  son,  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  who  was 
justiciary,  with  his  own  wild  sons,  rather  fanned  than  extin> 
guished  the  flames.  They  slew  the  sheriff  of  Angus  (X39X-X393) 
in  a  battle,  and  then  two  dan-confederacies,  quarrelling  among 
themsdves,  put  thdr  cause  to  the  ordeal  of  fi|^t,  in  the  famous 
combat  of  thirty  against  thirty,  on  the  Inch  of  Perth  (see  Scott's 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth),  Thou|^  We  know  the  cost  of  fencing  the 
lists,  from  entries  in  the  treasury  accounts,  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  the  quarrd,  and  even  of  the  dans  engaged.  The 
names  are  diversdy  given,  but  probably  the  combat  was  only  one 
inddent  in  the  long  wars  oi  the  Camerons  with  the  great  Qaa 
Chattan  confederacy.  In  1397,  at  Stirling,  the  Estates  denounced 
the  anarchy  "  through  all  the  kingdom,"  and,  in  X398-X399,  were 
fuU  of  grievances  arising  from  univmal  misgovmiment.  By 
this  parliament,  David,  prince  of  Scotland  and  duke  of  Rothesay, 
was  made  regent  for  three  years;  with  his  unde,  duke  of  Albany » 
as  his  coadjutor.  Peace  between  Albany  and  the  wayward 
Rothesay  was  impossible,  and  Rothesay,  by  breaking  troth  with 
the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  March,  and  marrying  a  daughter  of 
the  third  eaxl  of  Douglas,  added  a  fresh  feud  to  the  general 
confusion. 

Meanwhile  Scotland,  to  vex  Henry  IV.,  adopted  the  cause 
of  the  "Mammet,"  the  pretender  to  be  Richard  U.  This 
enigmatic  personage  appeared  in  Islay,  and  rather  bad  his 
pretences  thrust  on  him  than  assumed  them;  he  was  half-witted. 
Meanwhile  the  insult  to  March  caused  him  to  seek  alliance  with 
Henry  IV.,  who  crossed  the  border — the  Ust  Engli^kingtodo 
so — and  appeared  before  Edinburgh  castle.  Rothesay  hdd  it  in 
his  contempt,  and,  as  Albany  declined  a  battle  in  the  cqpen, 
Henry  returned  with  nothing  gained. 
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In  X400  Albany,  and  the  4tli  earl  of  Dou^^  (brother-in-law 
of  the  duke  of  Rothesay),  confessed  before  the  Estates  that  they 
bad  arrested  the  prince,  and  were  cleared  of  the  guilt  of  his  sub- 
sequent death.  They  kept  him,  first  in  the  castle  of  St  Andrews, 
and  then  at  Falkland,  where  he  perished;  some  said  of  dysentexy, 
others,  of  starvation. 

Restored  to  the  regency,  Albany  permitted  his  son,  Murdoch, 
with  Douglas,  to  retort  on  a  succesoftd  raid  by  Percy  and  the 
traitor  March.  They  were  defeated  by  English  acphery,  as  usual, 
at  Homildon  hill:  Murdoch  and  DougjUts  were  capturcKl.  Perqr, 
dissatisfied  with  Henry's  treatment  of  him  in  the  matter  of 
ransoms,  led  an  army  into  Scotland  which  was  to  have  trysted  at 
Cocklaw  with  Albany  and  the  whole  forces  of  the  realm,  ^and 
invaded  England.  But  Douglas  and  Percy  left  Cocklaw  before 
Albany  came  up,  and  hurried  to  join  hands  with  the  Welsh  rebel, 
Glendower.  llie  hostile  forces  met  at  Shrewsbury,  and  Shake- 
speare has  miide  the  result  immortal.  Perqr  was  slain;  Douglas 
was  the  prisoner  of  England. 

The  young  prince  of  Scotland,  the  first  James,  was  on  his  way 
to  seek  safety  in  France,  during  an  interval  of  truce,  but  was 
j-—„m  captured  on  the  high  seas  by  English  cruisers.  (The 
dates  are  obscure,  but  James  was  in  the  Tower  by 
February-March  1405-1406.)  His  father's  death  followed 
(4th  of  April  X406).  Albany  sent,  within  a  year,  envoys  to 
plead  for  his  release;  and  again,  in  1409,  but  vainly.  An 
interval  of  peace  occunred,  among  a  series  of  border  battles,  and 
the  heresy  of  Lollardy  was  attacked  by  the  clergy;  Resby,  who 
had  been  a  priest  in  England,  was  burned  in  1407  at  Perth. 
The  embers  of  Lollardy,  not  extinguished  by  the  new  central 
foimtain  of  learning,  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  smouldered 
in  the  west  till  the  Reformation. 

"  The  wicked  blood  of  the  Isles,"  the  Macdonalds,  descendants 
of  island  kings,  now  made  alliance  with  England;  Donald, 
ddest  son  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  having  an  unsatisfied  claim  on 
the  earldom  of  Ross,  which  Albany  strove  to  keep  in  his  own 
family.  The  greatest  of  highland  hosts  met  at  Ardtomish  castle, 
now  a  ruin  on  the  sound  of  Mull:  they  marched  inland  and  north, 
defeated  the  Mackays  of  Sutherland  and  were  promised  the 
plunder  of  Aberdeen.  The  earl  of  Mar,  with  a  small  force  of 
heavily-armoured  lowland  cavaliers,  stopped  and  scattered  the 
plaided  Gad  at  Harhtw  (14x1).  The  knights  lost  heavily,  but 
Donald  did  not  plunder  Aberdeen  (see  Elspeth's  ballad  of 
Harhtw,  in  The  Antiquary),  Next  year  Allkny  recdved  the 
submission  of  Donald  at  Lochgilp  in  Knapdale,  and  the  Celts 
were,  for  the  moment,  useless  to  their  allies  of  England. 

Time  went  on:  Albany's  son,  Murdoch,  wafi  set  free,  but  in 
14x0  the  captive  King  James  much  resented  Albany's  neglect 
of  himself.  His  letter  is  written  in  Scots.  Albany  died  in  1420; 
his  regency,  with  that  of  his  son  Murdoch,  produced  the  anarchy 
which  James,  when  free,  combated  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  Mean- 
while France  demanded  and  recdved  auxiliaries  from  Scotland, 
who  fought  gloriously  for  French  freedom.  Thdr  great  victory, 
where  the  duke  of  Clarence  fell,  was  at  6aug6  Bridge  (1421)1 
where  the  Stewarts  and  Kennedys,  under  Sir  Hugh,  were  ^)ecially 
distinguished.  In  X424  the  Scots,  with  the  earl  of  Buchan  and 
the  earl  of  Douglas,  were  almost  exterminated  at  Vemeuil, 
some  five  months  after  King  James,  already  afiianced  to  the 
Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  was  released.  He  never  paid  his  ransom, 
and  his  noble  h(»tages  lived  and  died  south  of  Tweed:  one  cause 
of  his  unpopularity. 

Tradition  tells  that  James  vowed  "  to  make  the  key  keep  the 
castle,  and  the  bush  keep  the  cow,"  even  though  he  "  lived  a 
dog's  life  "  in  the  endeavour.  His  reign  was  a  struggle  against 
anarchy  and  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  weak.  He  instantly 
arrested  Murdoch,  son  of  Albany,  and  Fleming  of  Cumbernauld, 
met  parliament,  dismissed  it,  retaining  a  committee  ("  the  Lords 
of  the  Articles  "),  and  took  measures  with  landlords,  who  must 
di^lay  their  charters;  appointed  an  inquest  into  lay  and  derical 
property;  and  imposed  taxes  to  defray  his  ransom.  The  money 
could  not  be  collected,  and  the  edicts  against  private  wars  and 
the  maintenance  of  armed  retainers  were  hard  to  enforce.  James 
next  arrested  Lennox  and  that  Sir  Robert  Graham  whose  fejid 


proved  fatal  to  the  king.  In  March  1435  he  met  his  second 
parliament,  rdying  on  a  council  of  barons  with  no  great  earl 
but  Mar.  He  next  arrested  Albany's  secretary  and  the  Lord 
Montgomery:  the  story,  accepted  by  our  historians,  that  he 
also  seized  twenty-six  notables,  has  been  finally  disproved  by 
Sir  James  Ramsay.  No  Scottiiii  king  ever  embarked  on  such  a 
coup  d'itat  as  the  arrest  of  "  the  whole  Scottish  House  of  Lords,", 
and  Knox,  wfio  attributes  a  much  larger  design  to  James  V.,' 
must  have  been  decdved  by  rumour.  Albany  (Murdoch),  his 
son,  and  Lennox,  were  tried  and  executed:  Albany's  son, 
James,  in  revenge  burned  Dumbarton.  The  king  appears  to 
have  been  avenging  his  private  wrongs,  or  destroying  the  three 
nobles  pcur  eneourager  Us  autres.  Parliament  now  insisted  on 
inquisition  for  heretics:  an  act  was  passed  (which  never  took 
eflSct)  agamst  "  bands  "  or  private  leagues  among  the  nobles: 
the  Covenant  was  called  "  the  great  band,"  by  cavaliers  in  days 
to  come.  More  important  was  the  establishment  of  a  new  court 
of  justice,  the  court  of  Session,  to  sit  thrice  in  the  year.  Yeomen 
were  bidden  to  practise  archery,  to  which  they  much  preferred 
football  and  golf. 

The  highlanders  were  next  handled  as  the  lowlanders  had 
been;  a  parliament  was  hdd  at  Inverness  and  a  number  of 
chiefs  who  attended  were  seized,  imprisoned  or  executed.  The 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  when  rdeased,  burned  Inverness  (X439),  but, 
being  pursued,  he  was  deserted  by  Clan  Chattan  and  Clan 
Cameron  (probably  the  dans  represented  on  the  ordeal  of  battle 
on  the  In(^  of  Perth).  The  Lord  of  the  Isles  made  submission, 
but  Donald  Balloch,  his  cousin,  defeated  Mar  near  Inverlochy, 
later  fled  to  Ireland,  and  was  reported  dead,  though  he  lived  to 
give  trouble.  James  was  unjustly  repressing  highland  anarchy: 
from  the  highlands  came  his  bane. 

James  now  granted  his  daughter,  a  child,  to  the  Dauphin, 
later  Louis  Xl.;  but,  as  Jeaime  d'Arc  said,  "  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Scotland  could  not  save  Orleans,"  then  (X428-X429) 
besieged  in  a  desultory  manner  by  the  English.  In  February 
X429  the  Scots  under  the  oriflamme  were  cut  to  pieces  in  "  The 
Battle  of  the  Herrings  "  at  Rouvray.  Thesurviving  Scots  fought 
under  Jeanne  d'Arc  till  her  last  success,  at  Lagny,  under  Sir 
Hugh  Kennedy  of  Ardstinchar  in  Ayrshire,  but  James  (May, 
June  X429)  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Cardinal  Beaufort,  which 
enabled  Beaiifort  to  send  large  reinforcements  into  Paris,  where 
the  Maid,  deserted  by  Charies  VII.,  failed  a  few  months  later. 

In  October  X430  was  bom  the  prince  destined  to  be  James  II. 
The  king  and  the  Estates  were  curtailing  the  judicial  privileges 
and  jurisdiction  of  tjie  clergy;  and  the  anti-pope,  Peter  de  Luna, 
quarrelled  with  the  a>untry  on  this  groimd.  Scotland  then 
deserted  his  cause  for  that  of  Martin  V.,  but  quarrels  between 
church  and  state  did  not  cease,  and  a  legate  arrived  to  settle 
the  dispute  a  few  days  bdore  the  king's  murder.  James  had 
already  threatened  the  Benedictines  and  Augustines  for  "  im- 
pudently abandoning  religious  conduct,"  and  had  foimded  the 
Carthusian  monastery  in  Perth,  that  the  Carthusians  might  o£Fer 
a  better  example.  A  rdormation  by  the  state  seemed  at  huid, 
but  the  religious  orders  fell  deeper  in  odium  and  contempt  during 
the  next  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Doctrine,  too,  was  en- 
dangered by  heretics,  one  of  whom,  a  Hussite  named  Paul 
Crawar,  was  burned  at  Perth  in  X433. 

In  X427  James  seized,  as  a  male  fee,  the  earldom  of  Stratheam, 
gave  the  earl  by  female  descent  the  title  of  Menteith,  and -sent 
him  to  England  as  a  hostage  for  his  ransom.  He  was  nephew  of 
the  Sir  Robert  Graham  whom  James  had  arrested  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign:  Graham's  anger  was  thus  rekindled.  The 
earls  of  Mar  and  March  also  lost  their  lands,  on  one  pretext  or 
another:  James's  policy  was  plainly  to  break  the  power  of  the 
nobles. 

The  English  translation  (1440)  of  a  lost  contemporary  Latin 
history  of  the  events  avers  that  Sir  Robert  Graham  rose  in 
parliament,  denounced  James  as  a  tyrant  and  called 
on  the  barons  to  seize  thdr  king:  Graham  was  taken, 
was  banished  from  court,  was  confiscated  and  fled  to 
the  Atholl  hills.  He  thence  intrigued  with  the  old  eari  of  Atholl 
(heir  to  the  crown  if  the  ancestors  of  James  by  Robert  II« 
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and  Elizabeth  Muir  were  illegitiinate),  and  he  drew  into  the 
conspiracy  the  king's  chamberlain,  AthoU's  grandson.  By  his 
aid  300  highlanders  were  brought  into  the  monastery  of  the 
Black  Friars  in  Perth,  where  the  king  was  keeping  the  Christmas 
of- 1436,  and  there  they  slew  James,  who  had  fled  into  a  vault. 
The  conspirators  were  seized  and  tortured  to  death  with  imheard- 
of  cruelties,  but  lawlessness  had  won  the  battle.  James  had 
failed,  practically,  even  in  his  effort  (1427-1438)  to  anglicize 
parliament,  by  introducing  the  representative  system;  two 
*'  wise  men  "  were  to  be  chosen  by  each  sheriffdom,  and  two 
Houses  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  House  in  which  all 
Estates  were  wont  to  meet.  But  constituents  were  averse  to  paying 
their  members,  no  S(>eaker  was  elected,  the  reform  never  came 
into  being.  Till  the  Union,  all  estates  sat  in  one  room  during 
parliament.  The  court  of  session  was  the  most  valuable  and 
permanent  of  James's  innovations,  and  his  poem  "  The  King's 
Quhair  "  attests  his  real  genius.  He  had  attempted  to  reform 
the  country  too  hurriedly;  and  treachery,  by  all  accounts,  was 
one  of  his  methods.  He  left  a  child  as  king,  and  the  old  rbund 
of  anarchy  began  again;  oppression,  murder,  feud,  faction  and 
private  war.  History  repeats  itself,  and  the  evil  practices  were 
checked,  not  by  the  Reformation,  but  by  the  incrnsed  resources 
and  entire  safety  enjoyed  by  James  VI.  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  England. 

Space  forbids  a  record  of  the  faction  fights  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.  Coming  to  the  crown  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  was 
/tfTfffli  ^'^  ^^  ^^^  Great  Seal,  aa  a  sanction  of  authority 
and  passed  from  one  paity  to  another  of  the  nobles, 
as  each  chanced  to  be  the  more  dexterous  or  powerful  (crowned, 
a  5th  of  March  1437).  The  Crichtons  and  Livingstones  held  the 
king  till  the  earl  of  Douglas  died,  being  succeeded  by  his  son, 
a  boy.  The  queen-mother  married  Sir  James  Stewart  of  Lome, 
and  their  sons,  Buchan  and  AthoU,  mixed  in  the  confused 
intrigues  6f  the  reign  of  James  IH.,  but  the  queen  was  treated 
with  scant  courtesy  by  the  rival  parties.  From  them  the  young 
earl  Douglas  and  due  de  Touraine,  the  most  powerful  man  in 
Scotland,  stood  apart,  sullenly  watching  an  unprecedented  state 
of  anarchy.  Livingstone  and  Crichton,  previously  foes,  invited 
him  and  his  brother  to  dine  with  the  child  king  in  Edinburgh 
castle,  and  there  served  to  him  "  the  black  dinner  "  bewailed 
in  a  fragment  of  an  early  ballad.  The  two  young  nobles,  after 
a  mock  trial,  were  decapitated  (November  1440). 

Douglas  was  succeeded  in  his  earldom  by  his  grandfather. 
Sir  James  the  Gross,  an  unwieldy  veteran.  On  his  death  in 
X443,  lus  son,  William,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  became  earl,  and  waged 
private  war  on  Crichton,  while  he  allied  himself  with  Livingstone. 
Crichton  lost  the  chancellorship:  and  the  keys  were  given  to 
Kennedy,  bishop  of  St  Andrews  and  founder  of  St  Salvator's 
college  in  that  university.  Involved  in  secular  feuds  with 
Douglas,  Livingstone  and  the  earl  of  Crawford,  Kennedy 
destroyed  Crawford  with  a  spiritual  weapon,  his  Curse  (23rd  of 
January  1445-1446). 

On  the  3rd  of  July  1449  James  married  Marie  of  Guddres, 
seized  and  imprisoned  the  Livingstones,  and  generally  asserted 
royal  power.  He  relied  on  Douglas,  who  (1450)  was  his  constant 
companion,  till  the  earl  visited  Rome  (November  x45o-April 
1451).  In  June  1451  he  resigned  his  lands,  in  which  he  was  at 
once  reinstated.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  was,  or  was 
suspected  of  being,  in  treasonable  alliance  with  the  new  earl 
of  Crawford  and  the  ever-turbulent  Celtic  lord  of  the  Isles.  It 
is  certain,  from  documents,  that  Douglas  was  alwajrs  in  the 
royal  entourage  from  June  145 1  to  January  1453,  so  that  stories 
of  insults  and  crimes  committed  by  him  at  this  period  seem 
legendary.  Nevertheless,  on  the  22nd  of  February  1452,  James, 
who  had  invited  Douglas,  under  safe-conduct,  to  visit  him  at 
Stirling,  there  dirked  his  guest  with  his  own  hand.  The  king 
was  exonerated  by  parliament,  on  the  score  of  Douglas's  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  his  safe-conduct,  and  because  of  his 
oppressions,  conspiracies  and  refusal  to  aid  the  king  against 
rebels,  such  as  the  new  "  Tiger  Earl  "  of  Crawford. 

The  brother  of  the  slain  Douglas  defied  his  king,  then  made 
^mission^  and  visited  London,  where  he  probably  intrigued 


with  the  English  government  against  his  sovereign  and  country. 
In  1455  James  made  serious  war  against  the  "  Black  Douglases  " 
of  the  south;  his  army  being  led  by  the  "  Red  Douglas,"  the 
earl  of  Angus.  The  royal  cause  was  successful,  and  the  Black 
Douc^  was  attainted  (loth  of  June  1455).  He  fled  south  and 
became  the  pensioner  and  ally  ol  Edward  IV.,  who  reasserted 
the  traditional  claim  to  sovereignty  over  Scothmd — "  his  rebels 
of  Scotland  1" 

From  1457  to  1459  &  truce  was  made  between  Scotland  and 
the  Lancastrian  party,  then  in  power,  but  in  July  1460,  Henry 
VI.  was  defeated  and  taken,  and  his  ixdfe  and  son  sought  James's 
hospitality.  Roxburgh  castle  was  in  English  hands;  James 
besieged  it,  and  on  Uie  3rd  of  August  2460  was  slain  by  the 
bursting  of  one  of  his  own  huge  siege  guns.  The  castle  was  taken, 
but  the  second  James  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  leaving  a  child 
to  succeed  him  in  his  heritage  of  woe.  James  H.  had  overcome 
his  nobles,  but  left  a  legacy  of  feuds  to  the  coming  reign. 

The  period  of  James  HI.  is  filled  with  the  recurrent  strife  of 
the  nobles  among  themsdves  and  against  law  and  order.  Slowly 
and  obscurely  the  Renaissance  comes  to  Scotland;  tmm.mmm 
its  presence  is  indicated  by  the  artistic  tastes  of  the 
king,  and,  later,  by  the  sweet  and  mournful  poetry  of 
Henryson.  But  the  Renaissance,  like  the  religious  revivals 
initiated  in  Italy,  arrived  in  Scotland  weak  and  weary;  hence 
the  church  did  not  share  in  the  new  enthusiasms  of  the  faith 
of  St  Francis,  and  art  was  trampled  on  by  the  magnates  who 
hated  poetry  and  painting. 

In  politics,  the  queen-mother,  who  had  the  private  guardian- 
ship of  her  bojrs,  the  king  and  the  dukes  of  Albany  and  Ross, 
turned  from  the  Lancastrian  to  the  Yorkist  side,  while  Kennedy 
and  his  party  (Lancastrians)  were  accused  of  endangering 
Scotland  to  please  France.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that 
movement  away  from  the  Ancient  League  to  partisanship 
with  England,  which  culminated  in  the  success  of  the  Protestant 
allies  of  EngUnd  at  the  Reformation.  This,  then,  is  an  important 
moment  in  the  long  and  weary  march  to  union  with  England. 

In  1461  Henry  VI.  was  driven  to  take  sad  shelter  with  Kennedy 
at  St  Andrews.  In  June  1461  Edward  IV.  was  crowned,  and 
at  once  made  pact  and  alliance  with  the  banished  Douglas  and 
the  Celts  of  the  west  Highlands  and  the  isles.  From  Ardtomish 
castle,  John,  lord  of  the  Isles,  sent  ambassadors  to  Westminster, 
where  (1462)  a  treaty  was  made  for  an  English  alliance  and  the 
partition  of  Scotland  between  Douglas  and  the  Celts.  A  marriage 
between  the  mother  of  James  IH.  and  Edward  IV.  was  spoken 
of,  but  Kennedy  would  not  meet  the  English,  and  in  March 
X463  the  English  treaty  with  Douglas  and  the  Celts  was  ratified. 
Douglas  invaded  Scotland,  in  advance  of  an  English  army,  but 
was  defeated  by  an  army  under  Bishop  Kennedy.  When  France 
went  over  to  the  Yorkists,  Kennedy,  accepting  an  English 
pension,  made  a  long  truce  between  Scothind  and  England 
(Octobo*.  X464).  Peace  might  have  been  assured,  but  Kennedy 
died  in  1466.  His  tomb  in  his  college  chapel  of  St  Salvator's 
at  St  Andrews,  his  college  and  his  bridge  over  the  river 
Eden,  have  survived  as  monuments  of  a  good  and  great  man; 
they  passed  unscathed  through  the  ruin  wrought  by  'the 
reformers. 

On  his  death  the  nobles,  notably  Fleming,  Livingstone, 
Crawford,  Hamilton  and  Boyd,  made  a  band  for  securing  power 
and  place.  Boyd,  with  some  borderers,  Hepburn  and  Ker  of 
Cessford,  seized  the  boy  king,  and  Boyd  had  himself  mw^ 
governor,  his  son  marrying  the  princess  Mary,  sister  of  James. 

In  July  1469  James,  then  about  eighteen,  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  King  Christian  of  Norway,  who  pledged  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Isles  for  her  dowry,  which  remains  unpaid.  The 
enemies  of  the  Boyds  instantly  overthrew  them,  and  the  Hamil- 
tons,  a  race  of  En^ish  origin,  arose  on  their  ruins  to  their  perilous 
place  of  possible  heirs  to  the  crown.  The  princess  Maiy  was 
divorced  from  her  Boyd  husband  and  married  Lord  Hamilton. 
Their  descendants  were  again  and  again  kept  from  the  royal 
succession  only  by  the  existence  of  a  Stuart  child,  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  or  James  VI.  This  fact,  with  the  consequent  feud  of 
the  Stewarts  of  Lennozi  themselves  claimants,  governs  the 
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dynastic  intrigues  during  more  than  two  centuries  and  gave 
impetus  to  the  Reformation.    Never  was  maxriage  so  fruitful  in ' 
tragedies  as  the  wedding  of  Lord  Hankilton  and  the  princess 
Mary. 

There  followed  ecclesiastical  feuds,  centring  round  Patrick 
Graham,  the  new  bishop  of  St  Andrews.  These,  to  the  present 
day,  have  been  misunderstood  (see  The  Archbishops  of  St  Andrews^ 
by  Herklcss  and  Hannay,  for  details).  It  is  not  possible  here  lo 
unravel  the  problem,  but  documents  at  St  Andrews,  now  printed, 
demonstrate  the  error  of  the  historians  who  r^ard  Gniham  as 
a  holy  man,  persecuted  because  he  was  half  a  premature  Protest- 
ant. At  Rome  he  procured,  without  royal  or  national  assent, 
the  archbishopric  for  St  Andrews;  he  became  insane  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  learned  Schevez.  Glasgow  also  became  an 
archbishopric. 

James  now  followed  a  policy  in  which  Louis  XI.  succeeded, 
but  he  himself  failed  utterly.  He  surrounded  himself  with  men 
of  low  birth,  such  as  Ireland,  a  scholar  and  diplomatist;  Rogers, 
a  great  musician;  and  Gxhrane,  apparently  an  architect  or 
sculptor — ^he  is  styled  a  mason  or  stone-cutter.  This  aroused 
the  wrath  of  the  nobles  and  the  two  princes  of  the  blood,  Albany 
and  Mar.  Mar  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  magic,  and  died, 
whether  murdered  or  from  natural  causes  is  uncertain,  while  his 
accomplices  are  said  to  have  been  the  protomartyrs  of  witch- 
craft, scarcely  heard  of  in  Scotland  till  the  reformers  began  to 
bum  old  women.  Albany  was  arrested  for  treason,  escaped  to 
France,  and  was  under  sentence  of  forfeiture. 

Rektions  with  England  were  now  unfriendly,  and  parliament, 
in  March  148a,  denounced  Edward  IV.  as  "  the  reiver,  Edward." 
By  May  the  Douglases  brought  Albany  from  France  to  England, 
where  he  swore  f^ty  to  Edward,  and  was  to  be  given  the  Scottish 
crown.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  (later  Richard  III.)  marched 
north  and  took  Berwick,  while  the  earl  of  Angus,  with  other 
nobles,  hanged  Cochrane  and  other  favourites  of  James  over 
Lauder  bridge.  The  domestic  mutiny  and  the  English  war  ended 
in  a  compromise,  Albany  being  restored  to  office  and  estates. 
He  took  Edinburgh  castle,  in  which  James  was  interned,  and 
he  was  made  lieutenant-general.  Yet,  aided  by  Angus,  he 
continued  to  intrigue  with  Edward  for  the  gift  of  the  Scottish 
crown.  By  March  1483  he  was  reduced,  we  know  not  how;  he 
laid  down  his  office,  and  was  forbidden  to  approach  the  court. 
On  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  he  lost  his  chief  supporter  (9th  of 
April  X483),  and  was  forfeited  while  absent  in  England.  He 
and  Douglas  entered  Scotland  with  a  small  force  (aand  of  Jidy 
Z484),  and  were  defeated  at  Lochmaben:  Albany  escaped,  went 
to  France,  and  was  slain  in  a  tournament,  leaving  issue,  but 
Douglas  was  captured  and  interned  till  his  death  in  the  monastery 
of  Lindores. 

Our  information  for  this  period  is  so  scanty  that  we  do  not 
know  how  James  reached  his  new  position,  how  he  overcame 
Albany  and  his  other  rebels,  At  peace  with  England,  and 
allied  with  France,  he  quarrelled  with  the  church,  and  it  was 
decreed  that  the  clergy  who  obtained  benefices  from  Rome  were 
guilty  of  treason.  He  planned  a  set  of  royal  marriages  with 
England,  and  this  was  the  ground  of  his  subjects'  charge  against 
him  of  servility  to  England.  "  James  IV.  and  James  V.  are 
constantly  upbraided  for  not  doing  the  very  things  which 
James  HI.  is  execrated  for  having  done,"  namely,  securing  peace 
and  amity  with  their  powerful  ndgbbour.  James  III.  "  died  in 
h»  enemies'  day,"  and  such  accounts  as  we  have  of  him  are 
written  by  the  partisans  of  his  unruly  nobles^  Argyll,  Lennox 
and  Angus. 

They  secured  the  crown  prince,  James,  now  aged  fifteen,  their 
motive  being  that  under  James  III.  the  guilt  of  their  murders 
and  rebdlion  still  hung  over  their  heads.  The  Estates  refused  to 
give  them  an  amnesty  for  seven  years;  and  the  arch  rebel, 
Angus  Bdl  the  Cat,  with  Argyll,  the  young  prince,  Lennox  and 
other  malcontents,  declared  that  he  was  deposed,  and  proclaimed 
his  son  as  his  successor  and  Argyll  as  chanceUor.  Doing  what 
they  falsely  accused  James  of  having  done,  they  sent,  or  obtained 
from  England  leave  to  send,  members  of  their  party  to  intrigue 
with  Henry  VIL  (xst  of  May  X438).    After  a  half  reoondliatioii. 
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James  marched  in  force  to  StirUng,  the  key  of  the  north,  but 
the  treacherous  tommander  of  the  castle,  Shaw  of  Sauchie,  held 
the  castle  against  him.  James  and  his  leaders,  Atholl  and 
Huntly,  with  their  Stewarts  and  Gordons,  and  the  levies  of 
bttfgessea,  and  the  moimted  gentry  of  Fife,  encountered  the  wild 
border  spearmen  of  Hepburn  and  Home  and  the  Galloway  men, 
the  whole  being  led  by  Angus  and  the  rebel  prince  at  Sauchie 
bum,  near  Bannockbum.  How  it  chanced  we  know  not; 
James's  horse  seems  to  have  mn  away  and  thrown  him  (he  was 
a  bad  horseman),  and  the  story  goes  that  he  was  taken  into  a 
cottage  and  stabbed  by  a  priest.  In  fact,  as  his  rebels  put  it, 
"  he  happinit  to  be  slain  "  at  Beaton's  mill.  He  was  accused  of 
having  accumulated  great  treasures.  They  were  never  found,  or, 
if  found,  never  accounted  for  by  the  finders. 

His  real  histoiy  remains  unknown;  we  have  only  Ferrcrius, 
who  is  vague,  and  the  late  and  slanderous  gossip  of  the  writers 
of  the  Reformation,  We  know  that  James  was  clement;  that 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  stood  by  him;  that  he  was  a  great 
amateur  in  the  arts;  that  he  was  betrayed  again  and  again  by 
those  of  his  own  house,  finally  by  his  own  son.  A  hideous  tale 
is  told  by  Buchanan  against  his  private  morals,' but  it  is  certainly 
inaccurate  in  detail,  and  is  uncorroborated,  while  it  appears  to 
tum  on  a  confusion  between  an  alleged  royal  mistress,  "  the 
Daisy,"  and  Margaret  (Daisy),  the  king's  own  sister.  It  is  clear 
to  any  reader  of  Ferrerius,  Lesley  and  Buchanan  that  they  all 
drew  from  a  a>mmon  source,  jiow  unknown,  and  this  source  may 
well  have  been  a  chronicle  inspired  by  James's  enemies.  James 
UI.  of  Scotland  has  been  almost  as  much  the  butt  of  slanderous 
charges  as  the  Jacobite  James  IIL  of  England  and  VUI.  of 
Scotland,  "  The  Old  Pretender." 

With  James  IV.  we  enter  on  the  modem  history  of  Scotland. 
The  king  escaped  the  evils  of  a  long  minority,  was  a  "  free  king 
and  managed  his  own  policy.  He  was  tall,  handsome,  j^ 
strong  and  recklessly  brave.  He  inherited  his  father's 
love  of  art  and  of  nascent  science';  but  this  fault  was  forgiven 
him,  as  his  manners  were  popular,  his  horsemanship  good,  and 
his  bearing  frank  and  free,  liie  early  Tudor  policy  of  Henry  VII. 
was  not  to  make  open  war  on  Scotland,  but  to  intrigue  secretly, 
especially  with  the  treacherous  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  and  with 
Ramsay,  earl  of  Bothwell  under  James  UI.,  but  soon  dispossessed. 
They  schemed  to  kidnap  the  king  as  vainly  as  Henry  VUI.  later 
planned  to  kidnap  many  of  his  foreign  opponents.  Under  James 
IV.  the  houses  of  Hepburn  of  Hailes,  ancestor  of  Queen  Mary's 
Bothwell;  of  the  Huntly  (}ordons;  and  of  the  Kers  of  Femie- 
hirst  and  Cessford,  rose  into  new  importance;  while  the  Huntlys 
and  Argylls  were  entrusted  with  the  maintenance  of  order  among 
the  fighting  clans  of.  the  west  and  north.  They  aggrandized 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  Macleans,  Macdonalds,  Camerons 
and  Clan  Chattan,  but  their  sway  was  far  from  being  peaceful 
and  orderly. 

The  king,  reckless  as  he  was,  had  more  than  his  share  of  the 
Stuart  meLnchoIy.  His  parricidal  rebellion  lay  heavy  on  his 
conscience;  he  practised  ascetidsm  at  intervals,  and  dreamed 
of  eastern  pilgrimages.  But  he  also  fostered  a  navy,  under  Sir 
Andrew  Wood,  who  swept  the  seas  of  the  English  pirates. 
James  threw  Scotland  into  the  whirlpool  of  European  politics, 
dealing  with  Spanish  envoys  and  with  the  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
the  patroness  of  the  mysterious  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  claimed 
to  be  Richard,  duke  of  York,  son  of  Edward  IV.  Meanwhile, 
to  balance  the  power  of  the  primate,  James  purchased  from 
Innocent  VIU.  an  ardibishopic  for  the  bishop  of  Glasgow 
(1492),  ^o  laid  information  against  the  heretics  of  Kyle  in 
Ayrshire.  They  had  evolved  or  inherited  anti-papal  heresies 
much  like  those  <rf  the  reformers  of  1559,  but  James  turned  their 
trial  into  a  jest.  He  made  a  secret  treaty  to  defend  France  if 
she  were  attacked  by  England,  but  meanwhile  a  five  years' 
truco  was  concluded  (1491).  In  the  following  year  James  was 
in  correspondence  with  Perkin,  then  in  Ireland;  in  1495  he 
received  that  priUndant,  married  him  to  a  daughter  of  Huntly, 
and  in  1496  raided  northern  England  in  his  company, — all  this 
in  contempt  of  the  offered  hand  of  a  Tudor  princess.  In  the 
autumn  of  1497  an  attempted  raid  by  James  ended  in  a  seven 
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years'  truce  fostered  by  the  Spanish  envoy,  Ayala,  who  has 
left  a  flourishing  description  of  the  king  and  his  country.  Mean- 
while Pcrkin  had  failed  in  Cornwall  and  been  captured.  Henry 
VII.  kept  offering  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Margaret,  who  was 
married  to  James  at  Holyrood  in  August  1503.  From  this 
wedding,  disturbed  by  quarrels  over  the  queen's  jewels  and 
dowry,  was  to  result  the  imion  of  the  crowns  on  the  head  of 
Margaret's  grcat-grandsdn,  James  VI.,  after  a  century  of  tragedies 
and  turmoiL  * 

In  1507  the  pope  failed  to  draw  James  into  the  league  formed 
to  check  French  aggression  in  Italy.  A  murder  on  the  borders 
poisoned  Scottish  relations  with  En^nd,  and  the  death  of 
Henry  VII.  (1509)  left  James  face  to  face  with  his  blustering 
brother-in-law,  Henry  VIII.  The  Holy  League  of  15x1,  against 
France,  found  James  committed  to  the  cause  of  the  old  French 
alliance.  He  strengthened  his  fleet,  but  his  admiral.  Sir  Andrew 
Barton,  fell  in  a  fight  with  English  privateers  equipped  by  the 
earl  of  Surrey  and  commanded  by  his  sons  (151 1).  Border 
homicides  added  their  element  of  international  irritation,  and 
James  renewed  the-  ancient  league  with  France.  In  15x3  Dr 
West,  an  envoy  of  Henry  VIII.,  fouiid  James  in  the  state  of 
"a  fey  man,"  doomed,  distracted,  agitated  and  boastful.  In 
May  came  the  letter  and  ring  of  the  French  queen  ordering 
James,  as  her  knight,  to  strike  a  blow  on  English  ground.  He 
wrote  to  Henry  none  the  less  (24th  May)  with  peaceful  proposals, 
but  on  the  30th  of  June  Henry  invaded  France. 

•Strange  portents  and  warning  phantasms  did  not  check 
James:  he  sent  forth  a  fleet  of  thirteen  ships  and  3000  men, 
Bmtttaai  ^^^^  faded  into  nothingness:  he  declared  war  on 
FtoMea,  Henry;  and  on  the  2 and  of  August  he  crossed  the 
border  with  all  his  force,  including  the  highlanders 
and  islesmen.  After  securing  his  flank  and  rear  by  taking 
Norham,  Wark  and  Eitel  castles,  he  awaited  the  approach  of 
Surrey's  army  at  Ford  castl^e,  behind  which  lies  Flodden  Edge, 
a  strong  position,  which  he  presently  occupied.  Surrey,  who 
was  ill-provisioned,  challenged  him  to  fight  on  the  open  field 
of  Wooler  Haugh.  James  declined  to  commit  this  chivalrous 
folly;  but,  for  lack  Of  scouts,  permitted  Surrey  to  out-manoeuvre 
him  and  pass,  concealed  by  a  range  of  hills,  across  his  front, 
to  a  position  north  of  Flodden,  on  his  lines  of  communication. 
. .  Next  day,  9th  of  September,  Surrey  crossed  the  Till,  unobserved, 
by  Twizcl  bridge  and  Millford,  and  moved  south  against  Branxton 
hill,  the  middle  of  three  ridges  on  the  Flodden  slope.  The  ground 
was  difficult  from  heavy  rains,  the  English  troops  were  weary  and 
hungry,  but  James  had  lost  touch  of  Surrey  and  knew  nothing 
of  his  movements  till  his  troops  appeared  on  his  rear  towards 
evening.  In  place  of  remaining  in  his  position,  James  burned 
his  camp  and  hurried  his  men  down  hill  to  the  plateau  of  Branxton 
ridge.  Home  and  Huntly,  on  the  Scottish  left,  charged  Edmund 
Howard's  force;  the  T}memouth  men,  under  Dacre,  did  not 
support  Howard,  at  first,  but  Dacre  checked  Home  (whose 
later  conduct  is  obscure)  and  drove  off  the  Gordons.  The  Percys 
broke  Errol's  force;  Rothes  and  Crawford  fell,  and  the  king 
led  the  centre,  through  heavy  artillery  fire,  against  Surrey. 
With  Herries  and  Maxwell  he  shook  the  English  centre,  but 
while  Stanley  and  the  men  of  Cheshire  drove  the  highlanders 
of  Lennox  and  Argyll  in  flight  (their  leaders  had  already  fallen), 
the  admiral  and  Dacre  fell  on  the  flank  of  James's  conunand, 
which  Surrey,  too  wise  to  pursue  the  fleet  highlanders,  surrounded 
with  his  whole  force.  The  Scottish  centre  fought  jike  Paladins, 
and  James,  breaking  out  in  their  front,  hewed  his  way  to  within 
a  lance's  length  of  Surrey,  as  that  leader  himself  avers.  There 
fell  the  king,  riddled  with  arrows,  his  left  hand  hanging  helpless, 
his  neck  deeply  gashed  by  a  bill-stroke.  His  peers  surrounded 
his  body,  and  night  fell  on  "  the  dark  impenetrable  wood  "  of 
the  Scottish  spears.  At  dawn  the  survivors  had  retreated,  only 
the  light  Border  horse  of  Home  hung  about  the  fiekl.  The  bishop 
of  Durham  accuses  them  of  plundering  both  sides.  (That  Home's 
Borderers  had  but  slight  loss  is  argued  by  Cobnel  the  Hon. 
FitzWiUiara  Elliot,  in  The  Trustworthiness  of  Border  Ballads, 
pp.  136-138.)  Among  the  dead  were  thirteen  earls,  and  James's 
son,  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews.    The  king's  death  assured 


the  victory,  which  Surrey  had  not  the  strength  to  pursue,  thougli 
the  townsmen  of  Edinburgh  built  their  famous  Flodden  Wall  to 
resist  him  if  he  approached. 

England  never  won  a  victory  more  creditable  to  the  fighting 
and  marching  powers  of  her  sons  than  at  the  battle  of  Flodden. 
The  headlong  recklessness  of  James,  remarked  on  by  Ayala, 
gave  the  opportunity,  but  he  nobly  expiated  his  fault.  The 
Scots  had  so  handled  their  enemies  that  they  could  not  or  dared 
not  pursue  their  advantage;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  long 
indeed  before  the  memory  of  Flodden  ceased  to  haunt  the  Scots 
and  deter  them  from  invading  England  in  force. 

Though  Ayala's  well-known  letter  certainly  flatters  the  material 
progress  of  Scotland,  the  country  had  assuredly  made  great 
advances.  While  England  was  tuneless,  with  Dunbar 
and  the  other  "  Makers  "  Scotland  was  "  a  nest  of 
singing  birds."  The  good  Bishop  Elphinstone  founded 
the  university  of  Aberdeen  in  1495;  ^^^  ui  1496  parliament 
decreed  compulsory  education,  and  Latin,  for  sons  of  barons 
and  freeholders.  Prior  Hepburn  founded  a  new  college,  that  of 
St  Leonard's,  in  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  and  Scotland 
owes  only  one  imiversity,  that  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  learned 
enthusiasm  of  her  reformed  sons.  Printing  was  introduced 
in  1507,  and  the  march  of  education  among  the  laity  increased 
the  general  contempt  for  the  too  common  ignorance  that  pre- 
vailed  among  the  clergy.  The  greater  benefices  were  being 
conferred  on  young  men  of  high  birth  but  of  little  learning. 
The  college  of  Surgeons  was  founded  by  the  municipality  of 
Edinburgh  (1505),  and  in  1506  obtained  the  title  of  "  RoyaL" 
The  stimulus  given  to  shipbuilding  encouraged  commerce, 
and  freedom  from  war  fostered  the  middle  class,  which  was  soon 
to  make  its  influence  felt  in  the  Reformation.  The  burgesses, 
of  course,  had  long  been  a  relatively  rich  and  powerful  body: 
it  is  a  fond  delusion  to  suppose  that  they  sprang  into  being 
under  John  Knox,  though  their  attachment  to  Us  prindpln 
made  them  prominent  among  his  disdples,  while  Flodden 
probably  began  to  deter  them  from  the  andent  attachment 
to  France.  Protestantism,  and  the  disasters  of  James  V.,  with 
the  regency  of  his  widow,  were  to  convert  the  majority  of  Scots 
to  the  English  party. 

The  long  minority  of  James  V.  was  fatal  to  the  Stuart  dynasty. 
The  intrigues  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  ambitbn  of  Angus,  who 
married  the  king's  mother  (Margaret,  sister  of  Henry  ^^ 
VIII.);  the  counter  intrigues  of  Albany,  a  resident  in 
France,  and  son  of  the  rebellious  Albany,  brother  of  James  m.; 
the  constantly  veering  policy  and  affections  of  the  queen-mother; 
and  the  gold  of  England,  filled  fourteen  years  with  distractions, 
murders,  treasons  and  conspiracies.  Already  Henry  VIII.  was 
trying  to  kidnap  the  child  king,  who  found,  as  he  grew  up,  that 
his  stepfather,  Angus,  was  his  master  and  was  the  paid  servant 
of  Henry,  llie  nobles  were  now  of  the  English,  now  of  the 
French  party;  none  could  be  trusted  to  be  loyal  except  the 
clergy,  and  they  were  factious  and  warlike.  The  result  was  that 
James  threw  off  the  yoke  of  his  stepfather,  Angus;  drove  him 
and  his  astute  and  treacherous  brother,  Sir  George  Douglas,  into 
England  (thereby  raising  up,  like  Bruce,  a  fatal  party  of  lords 
disinherited),  and  while  he  was  alienated  from  Henry  and  his 
Reformation,  threw  himself  hito  the  arms  of  France,  of  the 
clergy  and  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile  the  many  noble  and  dissatisfied  pennoners  of 
England  adopted  Protestantism,  which  also  made  its  way  among 
the  barons,  burgesses  and  clergy,  so  that,  for  political  reasons, 
James  at  last  could  not  but  be  hostile  to  the  new  creed;  he 
bequeathed  this  anti-protestantism,  with  the  French  alliance, 
through  his  wife,  Mary  of  Guise,  and  the  influence  of  the  house  of 
Lorraincf,  to  hb  unhappy  daughter,  Mary  Stuart.  The  country, 
ever  jeabus  of  its  independence,  found  at  last  that  France 
threatened  her  freedom  even  more  than  did  England,  the  ap- 
{Mtrent  enemy;  and  thus,  partly  from  Protestantism,  partly 
from  patriotism,  the  English  party  in  Scotland  proved  victorious, 
and  the  Reformation  was  accomplished.  Had  Henry  been 
honourable  and  gentle,  had  his  sister  not  shared  his  vehement 
passions,  James  and  Henry,  nephew  and  unde,  might  have  been 
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united  in  peace;  and  the  Scottish  Reformation  might  have 
hannoniously  blended  with  that  of  England. 

It  is  impossible  here  fully  to  unfold  the  tortuous  intrigues 
which  darkened  the  minority  of  James.  Who  was  to  govern  the 
young  prince  and  the  country?  His  wavering,  intriguing  mother, 
Margaret  Tudor,  or  her  sometimes  friend,  sometimes  foe,  Albany, 
arrived  from  France;  or  her  discarded  husband,  Angus,  the  paid 
tool  of  Henry  VUL?  By  June  2528  the  young  king  settled  the 
question.  He  had  complained  to  Henry  of  the  captivity  in 
which  he  was  held  by  hb  hated  stepfather,  Angus.  In  June 
Angus  had  prq;)ared  forces  to  punish,  the  Border  raiders,  and 
James,  rightly  or  wrongly,  seems  to  have  suspected  that  he  was 
to  be  handed  over  bodily  to  his  royal  unde.  On  the  97th  of  May 
he  was  with  Angus  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh;  on  the  30th  of 
May,  by  a  bold  and  dexterous  ride,  he  was  with  his  mother  in  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  with  A^bishop  Beaton,  Argyll  and  Maxwell. 
In  July  he  mastered  Edinburgh,  and  bade  Angus  and  his  brother. 
Sir  George  Douglas,  place  themselves  in  ward  north  of  Tay. 
This  he  announced  to  Henry,  the  paymaster  of  the  Douglases, 
and  the  breach  between  the  two  kings  was  never  healed.  A  war 
broke  out  between  the  Douglases  and  James,  but  a  five  years' 
peace,  not  including  the  restoration  of  Angus,  was  concluded  in 
December  .1538.  Angus  prolonged  his  outrages  on  the  Scottish 
border  till.  1599,  when  he  entered  England  as  a  subsidized 
mischief-maker  against  Scotland.  Not  till  James's  death  did 
the  Douglases  return  to  their  own  country.  Meanwhile  Jamta 
visited  the  Border,  hanged  some  brigand  lairds,  and  reduced  such 
English  partisans  as  the  Kers,  Rutherfords,  Stewarts  of  Traquair, 
Veitches  and  Turnbulls.  Johnny  Armstrong  of  Gilnockie,  famed 
in  ballad  and  legend,  was  hanged,  with  forty  of  his  clan,  at 
Carlanrigg,  in  Teviotdale.  The  tale  of  royal  treachery  in  his 
capture  is  popular;  the  best  authorities  for  it  seem  to  be  the 
synoptic  versions  of  a  ballad  and  of  the  fabulous  chronicler, 
Piiscottie. 

When  James  V.  became  "  a  free  King  "  the  main  problems 
before  him  were  his  relations  with  Henry  VIII.  and  with  the 
nascent  Reformation.  From  1535  Henry  was  anxious  that 
James  should  meet  him  in  England.  Henry  was  notoriously 
treacherous;  to  kidnap  was  his  ideal  in  diplomacy.  His  pen- 
sioner Angus  (1531)  was  to  have  aided  Bothwell  in  crowning 
Henry  in  Edinburgh.  In  1 53  5  Henry  sent  Dr  Barlowe  to  convert 
James  to  his  own  religious  ideas,  Erastian,  anti-papal,  the 
seizure  of  the  wealth  of  the  church.  James  (1536)  was  willing 
enough  to  meet  Heiiry  in  England,  but  his  council,  especially 
the  clerical  members,  were  opposed  to  the  tryst.  James  desired 
to  wed  none  but  his  mistress,  Margaret  Erskine,  the  mother  of 
the  Regent  Moray.  As  Henry  had  once  declared  that  he  could 
only  meet  a  Scottish  king,  in  England,  as  a  vassal,  James's  council 
had  good  reason  for  their  attitude.  Had  they  consented,  had 
James  married  Henry's  daughter,  Mary  (called  "  The  Bloody  "), 
it  is  not  plain  that  advantage  would  have  come  of  the  alliance. 

In  1536  James  sailed  to  France,  and  (ist  of  Jan.  1537) 
married  Madeleine,  daughter  of  Francis  I.  The  die  was  cast; 
he  was  committed  to  France  and  to  the  ancient  faith.  This  was 
the  cardinal  misfortune  of  the  Stuarts,  but  who  could  trust 
Henry,  and  who  could  join  in  the  fiery  persecutions  of  the 
new  pope-king?  In  James's  absence,  Scottish  heretics  fied  to 
England,  while  Henry's  heretics  fled  to  Scotland.  Madeleine 
died  on  the  7th  of  July  x  537.  "  Lady  Glamis,"  as  she  was  called, 
a  Douglas  lady,  widow  of  Lord  Glamis,  was  burned  for  abetting 
her  brother  Angus  and  devising  the  king's  death  by  poison.  The 
truth  of  this  matter  is  obsciire;  our  early  historians  of  this  age, 
Protestants  like  Knox  and  Pitscottie,  with  Buchanan  and  the 
Catholic  Lesley,  are  seldom  to  be  trusted  without  documentary 
corroboration. 

In  1538  James  married  t  lady  whom  Henry  desired  to  add  to 
bis  list  of  wives,  Mary  of  Guise,  at  this  moment  a  young  widow, 
Madame  de  Longueville.  Mary  shines  like  a  good  deed  in  a 
naughty  world;  but  she  was  a  Catholic,  was  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine,  and  in  diplomacy  was  almost  as  other  diplomatists. 

In  1539  David  Beaton,  the  Cardinal,  now  aged  forty-five, 
ffucceeded  his  uncle,  James  Beaton,  as  primate  of  Scotland. 


He  had  been  educated  in  Scbtland  and  Paris,  held  the  rich  abbey 
of  Arbroath,  and  for  some  twenty  years  at  least  lived  openly 
with  Mariotte  Ogilvy,  of  the  house  of  Airh'e.  He  was  a  practised 
diplomatist,  and  necessarily  of  the  French  and  Catholic  party. 
His  wealth,  astuteness,  experience  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  were 
to  ba£Be  Henry's  attacks  on  Scottish  independence,  till  the 
daggers  of  pietistic  cut-throats  closed  the  long  debate.  Beaton 
was  cruel:  he  had  no  more  scruples  than  Henry  about  burning 
men  for  their  beliefs.  But  the  martyrs  were  few,  compared  with 
the  numbers  of  people  whom  the  reformed  kirk  burned  for 
witchcraft.  Some  twielve  martyrs  at  least  perished  in  x  539- 1  $40, 
and  George  Buchanan,  whose  satires  on  the  Franciscans  delighted 
the  king,  escaped  to  France,  in  drcumstanees  which  he  described 
diversely  on  different  occasions,  as  was  his  habit. 

In  May  1540  James  visited  the  highlands,  and  later  reduced 
the  Macdonalds  and  annexed  the  lordship  of  the  Isles  to  the 
crown.  In  X54X  he  lost  two  infant  sons,  and  the  mysterious 
affair  of  the  death  of  that  aesthetic  ruffian,  Sir  James  Hamilton 
of  Finnart,  was  supposed  to  lie  heavy  on  his  mind.  There  were 
disputes  with  Henry,  who  demanded  the  extradition  of  fugitive 
friars,  which  James  refused.  In  1541  he  disappointed  Henry, 
XK>t  meeting  him  at  York,  and  this  course,  advised  by  his  council 
and  Francis  I.,  rankled  deeply,  while  Angus  was  making  a  large 
English  raid  on  the  Border  in  time  of  peace.  The  English  fared 
ill,  and  Henry  horrified  his  council  by  his  usual  proposal  to 
kidnap  the  king  of  Scotland.  Henry's  men  marauded  on  the 
Border,  but  a  force  which  James  summoned  to  Fala  Moor 
(31st  of  October  1542)  contained  but  one  lord  who  would  march 
with  him — ^Napier  of  Merchistoun.  About  this  date  occurs  the 
legend  of  a  list  of  hundreds  of  heretics,  whom  the  clergy  asked 
James  to  proscribe.  No  king  of  Scotland  could  dream  of  execut- 
ing such  a  coup  d^itat;  the  authority  for  it  is  that  mythopodc; 
earl  of  Arran  who  later  became  regent,  and  told  the  fable  to 
Henry's  agent.  Sir  Ralph  Sadleyr. 

Presently  ensued  the  Scottish  raid  of  Solway  Moss  and  the 
capture  of  many  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  The  facts  may  be  found 
in  contemporary  English  despatches  printed  in  the  Hamilton, 
papers.  The  fables  are  to  be  read  in  Knox's  History  of  the 
RefonmUioH  in  Scotland^  and  in  Froude.  The  secret  of  the  raid 
was  sold  by  the  brother  of  Angus,  Sir  George  Douglas,  and  by 
other  traitors.  England  was  prepared,  and  on  the  33rd  of 
November  routed  and  drove  into  Solway  Moss  a  demoralized 
multitude  of  farm-burning  Scots.  The  guns  and  some  x  200  men 
were  taken;  many  men  were  drowned.  James  retired  heart- 
broken from  the  Border  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  executed  busi- 
ness. He  then  dwelt  for  a  week  at  Linlithgow  with  the  qiicen, 
who  was  about  to  give  birth  to  a  child.  Next  he  bore  "  the 
pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart "  to  Falkland,  where  he  beard  of 
the  birth  (8th  of  December)  of  his  daughter,  Mary  Stuart. 
Uncomforted,  he  died  on  the  X4th  (i  5th?)  of  December.  Accounts 
differ  as  to  the  date.  Sheer  grief  and  shame,  and,  it  is  said, 
sorrow  for  the  failure  in  war  of  his  favourite,  Oliver  Sinclair, 
were  the  apparent  causes  of  his  death.  Knox  appears  to  in- 
sinuate that  a  rumour  declared  Mary  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal 
guilty  of  poisoning  James,  but  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
put  another  sense  on  the  words  of  this  historian,  who  frequently 
hints  that  Mary  was  the  mistress  of  the  cardinal  (Knox,  vol.  L 
p.  92). 

Again  Scotland  had  to  endure  a  long  royal  minority.    The 
distraction  of  Scotland  promised  to  Henry  VIII.  a  good  chance 
of  annexing  the  kingdom,  whether  by  themarriage  of 
Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  to  the  infant  queen,  Mary,      *"''» 
or  by  acquiring,  through  treachery,  her  person  and     5^^^ 
the  castles  of  the  country.    Sir  George  Douglas  at 
once  crossed  the  border.    Angus  soon  followed,  with  the  lordi 
captured  at  Solway  Moss,  all  bound  more  or  less  to  work  Henry's 
will.    In  Scotland  the  cardinal;  Arran,  who  was  next  heir  to 
the  throne,  Huntly  and  Murray  were  proclaimed  regents.  Knox 
and  others  speak  of  a  will  of  James  V.,  forged  by  the  cardinal, 
but  the  stories  are  inconsistent,  and  rest  mainly  on  the  untrust- 
worthy evidence  of  Arran.    His  legitimacy  was  rather  worse 
than  dubious,  and  henceforth  he  sided  with  the  party  most 
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powerful  at  each  crisis.  Now  the  restored  Douglases  were  most 
powerful;  by  the  28th  of  January  1543  they  imprisoned  the 
•cardinal,  but  their  party  was  already  breaking  up.  In  March 
a  full  parliament  was  held,  the  Bible  in  English  was  allowed 
to  circulate,  and  envoys  were  sent  to  treat  with  Henry.  But 
by  the  a  2nd  of  March  Beaton  was  a  free  man,  liberated  by 
Sir  George  Douglas.  Arran's  brother,  later  archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  arrived  from  France  and  worked  on  the  wavering 
regent,  while  his  rival,  Lennox,  came  also  from  France,  and* 
failing  to  oust  Arran,  became  Henry's  pensioner  in  England. 
If  Arran  were  illegitimate,  Leimoz  was  next  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  the  consequent  Stewart-Hamilton  feud  was  to  ruin  Mary 
Stuart.  Sir  George 'Douglas  went  to  London  and  negotiated 
with  Henry  for  the  marriage  of  Mary  and  Prince  Edward. 
But  the  people  were  still  so  averse  to  England  that  Beaton's 
was  the  more  popular  parly:  they  carried  Mary  to  Stirling: 
the  treaty  with  Henry  was  ratified,  indeed,  but  a  quarrel  was 
picked  over  the  arrest  by  England  of  six  Scottish  ships;  and 
Arran,  who  had  just  given  orders  for  the  sack  of  monasteries  in 
Edinburgh,  suddenly  (3rd  of  September)  fled  to  Beaton  and  was 
reconciled  to  the  church,  just  after  he  had  '(28th  of  August) 
proclaimed  Beaton  an  outlaw. 

At  once  the  sacking  of  religious  houses  in  Dundee,  Lindores 
and  Arbroath  had  begun;  the  hour  of  religious  revolution  had 
struck;  but  the  godly  were  put  down  when  the  regent  and  the 
cardinal  were  so  suddenly  reconciled.  Arran  must  have  per- 
ceived that  Henry  had  infuriated  the  Scots  and  that  the  cardinal 
might  adopt  the  claims  of  Lennox  and  proclaim  Arran  ille- 
gitimate. But  Beaton  could  not  keep  both  Arran,  whom  he 
had  now  secured,  and  Lenno3k,  who  betrayed  him,  and  made  for 
England.  The  cardinal,  however,  pimishM  the  church-sackers 
and  imprisoned  George  Douglas,  while  Hertford  in  1544  moved 
with  a  large  army  against  Scotland,  and  Henry  negotiated  with 
a  crew  of  discontented  lairds  and  a  man  named  Wishart  for  the 
murder  or  capture  of  Beaton.  Hertford  struck  at  Edinburgh  in 
May,  and  in  the  leader's  own  words  "  made  a  jolly  fire  "and 
did  much  mischief.  The  suffering  Commons  now  began  to 
blame  Beaton.  Lennox  presently  married  Margaret,  Henry's 
niece,  daughter  of  his  sister,  Margaret  Tudor,  by  her  husband, 
Angus.  Their  eldest  son  was  the  miserable  Henry  Darnley, 
second  husband  of  Mary  Stuart.  In  Scotland  arose  party 
divisions  and  reunions,  the  queen  mother  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  Douglas  faction,  while  Beaton's  future  murderers  backed 
him  and  Arran.  Then  the  Douglases  allied  themselves  with 
the  cardinal,  and  Henry  VIII.  tried  to  kidnap  Angus  and  his 
brother,  Sir  George.  For  once  true  to  their  country,  they  helped 
Buccleuch  to  defeat  a  large  English  force  at  Ancram  Moor  in 
February  1545,  and  Henry,  seeking  help  from  Cassilis,  revived 
the  plot  to  murder  Beaton.  Cassilis  was  a  Protestant  and  the 
patron  of  Knox's  friend  and  teacher,  George  Wishart;  Cassilis 
would  not  commit  himself  formally,  and  the  threads  of  the  plot 
are  lost,  owing  to  a  great  gap  in  the  records. 

The  Douglases  continued  to  play  the  part  of  double  traitors; 
Hertford,  in  autumn,  again  devastated  the  border  and  burned 
religious  houses  (whether  he  always  burned  the  abbey  dturches 
is  disputed),  but  Beaton  never  lost  heart  and  had  some  successes. 
We  lose  trace  of  the  plot  to  slay  him  from  the  20th  of  October 
1545  till  the  end  of  May  1546,  the  documents  being  missing; 
but  on  the  29th  of  May  1546  Beaton  was  cruelly  murdered  in 
his  castle  of  St  Andrews.  On  tlie  ist  of  March  he  had  caused 
George  Wishart,  a  man  of  austere  life  and  a  Protestant  propa- 
gandist, to  be  strangled  and  then  burned.  To  what  extent  re- 
venge for  Wishart  was  the  motive  of  the  Klrkcaldys  and  Leslies 
and  Melvilles  who  led  the  assassins,  and  how  far  they  were  paid 
agents  of  England,  is  unknown.  These  men  had  been  alternately 
bitter  enemies  and  allies  of  Beaton;  in  1543  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange 
and  the  master  of  Rothes  were  offering  their  ventd  daggers  to 
England,  through  a  Scot  named  Wishart.  The  details  of  the 
final  and  successful  plot  were  uncertain — ^the  martyr  Wishart 
cannot  be  identified  with  Wishart  the  would-be  murderer^but 
with  Beaton  practically  expired  the  chances  of  the  French  and 
Catholic  party  in  Scotland. 


The  death  af  Beaton  brought  the  Dougilases  into  resistance 
to  Henry  VIII.,  who  aided  the  murderers,  now  besieged  in 
Beaton's  castle  of  St  Andrews.  An  armistice  was  arranged  & 
the  besieged  begging  for  a  remission  from  the  pope,  and  also 
asking  Henry  to  request  the  emperor  to  move  the  pope  to  refuse. 
The  remission,  however,  arrived  before  the  and  of  April  1547, 
and  was  refused  by  the  murderers. 

Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  II.  were  now  dead.  In  mid  July 
French  armed  galleons  approached  St  Andrews,  and  the  castle 
surrendered  as  soon  as  artillery  was  brought  to  bear  on  it. 
With  other  captives,  John  Knox  was  put  aboard  a  French  galley. 
In  September  the  Protector  Somerset  (Hertford)  invaded  and 
utterly  routed  the  Scots  at  Pinkie  near  Musselburgh.  No  result 
ensued,  except  Scottish  demands  for  French  aid,  and  a  Tesol\w 
to  send  Mary  to  France.  Ferocious  fighting,  aided  by  French 
auxiliaries,  followed:  in  1550  the  English  alMndoned  all  castles 
occupied  by  them  in  Scotland.  Mary  was  now  in  France,  the 
destined  bride  of  the  Dauphin;  while  Knox,  released  from  the 
galleys,  preached  his  doctrines  in  Berwick  and  Newcastle,  and 
was  a  chaplain  of  Edward  VI.,  till  the  crowning  of  Biary  Tudor 
drove  him  to  France  and  Switzerland.  Here  he  adopted,  with 
political  modifications  of  his  own,  the  extremest  form  of  Calvinism. 

A  visit  of  Mary  of  Guise  to  France  (i  550)  ended  in  her  acquiring 
the  regency,  which  she  administered  mainly  under  French 
advicb.  The  result  was  irritation,  the  nobles  looking 
towards  England  as  soon  as  Mary  Tudor  was  succeeded 
by  Elizabeth,  while  Protestantism  daily  gained  ground, 
inflamed  by  a  visit  from  Knox  (1555-1556).  Invited 
again,  in  1557,  he  shrank  from  the  scene  of  turmoil,  but 
a  "  band  "  of  a  Protestant  tendency  was  made  by  nobles,  among 
them  Mary's  natural  brother  James  Stewart,  later  the  Regent 
Murray  (3rd  of  Dec.  1557).  On  the  24th  of  April,  Mary  wedded 
the  Dauphin,  and  about  the  same  date  Walter  Bffilne,  an  aged  ex- 
priest,  was  burned  as  a  heretic,  the  last  Protestant  martyr 
in  Scotland.  There  was  image-burning  by  godly  mobs  in  autumn; 
a  threat  of  the  social  revolution,  to  b^n  at  Whitsimtide,  was 
issued  on  the  xst  of  January  1559, — "  the  Beggars'  Warning." 
Mary  of  Guise  issued  proclamations  against  preachers  and  church- 
wreckers,  backed  by  a  statute  of  March  1559.  The  preachers, 
mainly  ex-friaxs  and  tradesmen,  persevered,  and  they  were 
sununoned  to  stand  their  trial  in  April,  but  Knox  arrived  in 
Perth,  where  an  armed  midtitude  supported  their  cause.  On 
the  loth  of  May  they  were  outlawed  for  non-appearance  at 
Stirling.  Knox  accuses  Maiy  of  Guise  of  treachery:  the  charge 
rests  mainly  on  his  word. 

On  the  xoth  of  May  the  brethren  wrecked  the  monasteries 
of  Perth,  after  a  sermon  by  Knox,and  the  revolution  was  launched, 
the  six  or  seven  preachers  already  threatening  the  backward 
members  of  their  party  with  excommunication.  The  movement 
spread  to  St  Andrews,  to  Stirling,  to  Edinburgh,  which  the 
brethren  entered,  while  Mary  of  Guise  withdrew.  She  was  still 
too  strong  for  them,  and  on  the  24th  of  July  they  signed  a  com« 
pact.  They  misrepresented  its  terms,  broke  them,  and  accused 
the  regent  of  breaking  them.  Knox  and  William  Kirkcaldy 
of  Grange  had  been  intriguing  with  Eng^d  for  aid,  and  for  the 
marriage  of  the  earl  of  Arran  (son  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  now  also 
due  de  Chatelherault,  ex-regent)  with  C^een  Elizabeth.  Me 
escaped  from  threatened  prison  in  France,  by  way  of  Switzerland, 
and  though  Elisabeth  never  intended  to  marry  him,  the  Hamiltons 
now  deserted  Mary  of  Guise  for  the  Anglo-Protesiant  party. 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  the  Achit<^hel  of  his  day,  also  deserted 
the  regent;  but  in  November  the  reformers  were  driven  by  the 
regent  and  her  small  band  of  French  soldiers  from  Edinburgh 
to  Stirling.  They  were  almost  in  despair,  but,  heartened  by 
Knox  and  Lethington,  they  resumed  n^otiations  with  Elizabeth, 
who  had  already  supplied  them  with  money.  An  EngUsh  fleet 
suddenly  appeared,  and  drove  the  French  to  retreat  into  Ldtb 
from  an  expedition  to  the  west.  In  February  1 560  a  league  was 
made  at  Berwick  between  Elizabeth  and  "  the  Congregation." 
France  was  helpless,  the  tumult  of  Ambroise  alarmed  the  Guises 
for  their  own  lives  and  power,  and  the  regent,  long  in  bad 
health,  was  dying  in  Edinburgh  castle.    On  the  xoth  oi  Jine 
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the  expired,  and  hunger  forced  her  French  garriion  in  Ldth, 
after  a  gallant  and  sanguinary  defence,  to  surrender. 

After  an  armistice,  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded  cm  the 
6th  of  July:  the  treaty,  as  far  as  it  touched  the  lights  of  Mary 
Stuart,  was  not  accepted  by  her,  nor  did  she  give  her  assent 
to  the  ensuing  parliament  or  convention  of  Estates.  Knox  and 
the  other  preachers  began  to  organize  the  new  Liric»  under 
"superintendents"  (not  bishops), whose  rule  was  very  brief. 
The  Convention  began  business  in  August,  crowded  by  persons 
not  used  to  be  present,  and  accepted  a  Knoxian  "  Confession  of 
Faith."  On  the  24th  of  August  three  statutes  abolished  papal 
and  prelatical  authority  and  jurisdiction;  repealed  the  old 
laws  in  favour  of  the  church,  and  punished  celebrants  and 
attendants  of  the  Mass — ^for  the  first  offence  by  confiscation, 
for  the  second  by  exile,  for  the  third  by  death.  The  preachers 
could  get  the  statute  passed,  but  the  sense  of  the  laity  prevented 
the  death  penalty  from  being  inflicted,  except,  as  far  as  we 
know,  itt  one  or  two  instances.  The  Book  of  Discipline  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Order  express  Knox's  ideals,  which,  as  far  as 
they  were  noble,  as  in  the  matter  of  education  and  of  provision 
for  the  poor,  remained,  in  part  or  in  whole,  "  devout  imagina^ 
tions."  Not  so  the  Knoxian  claims  for  the  power  of  ministers 
to  excommunicate,  with  civil  penalties,  and  generally  to  "  rule 
the  roast"  in  secidar  matters.  The  nobles  and  gentry  dimg  to 
the  wealth  of  the  old  church;  the  preachers,  but  for  congre- 
gational offerings,  must  have  starved. 

Neglect  as  well  as  mob  violence  left  the  ecclesiastical  buildings 
in  a  ruinous  condition,  but  the  authority  of  the  preachers,  with 
their  power  of  boycotting  (exa>mmunication),  became  a  theo- 
cracy. The  supernatural  claims  of  these  pulpiteers  to  dominance 
in  matters  public  or  private  were  the  main  cause  of  a  century  of 
war  and  tumult.  Tlie  preachers  became,  what  the  nobles  had 
been,  the  opponents  of  authority;  the  Stuarts  were  to  break 
them  and  be  broken  on  them  till  x688.  In  the  hands  of  the 
ministers  a  Calvinism  more  Calvinistic  than  Calvin's  was  the 
bitter  foe  of  freedom  of  life,  of  conscience,  and  of  reli^otu 
tolerance.  On  the  other  hand,  unlike  the  corrupt  clergy  whom 
they  dispossessed,  they  were  almost  invariably  men  of  pure  and 
holy  life;  stainless  in  honour;  incorruptible  by  money;  poor 
and  self-sacrifidng;  and  were  not  infrequently  learned  in  the 
original  languages  of  the  scriptures.  Many  were  thought  to  be 
possessed  of  powers  of  healing  and  of  prediction;  in  fact  a 
belief  in  their  supernormal  gifts,  like  those  of  Catholic  saints, 
was  part  of  the  basis  of  their  prestige.  The  lower  classes,  bullied 
by  Sabbatarianism  and  deprived  of  the  old  revels,  were  restive 
and  hostile;  but  the  educated  middle  class  was  with  the 
preachers;  so  were  many  lesser  a>untry  gentry;  and  the  nobles, 
securing  the  spoils  of  the  church,  were  acquiescent. 

The  religious  revolution  in  Scotland,  after  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion had  been  done,  was  the  most  peaceful  that  occurred  in  any 
European  country.  On  the  Catholic  side  there  was  as 
yet  no  power  of  resistance.  Huntly,  the  Catholic 
y.^fp^.^^  "  Cock  of  the  North,"  had  himself  been  compromised 
in  the  actions  of  the  Congregation.  How  the  Catholics 
of  the  west  highlands  took  the  change  of  creed  we  do  not  know, 
but  they  were  not  fanatically  devout  and  attempted  no  Pilgrim- 
age of  Grace.  Life  went  on  much  as  usual,  and  the  country, 
with  a  merely  provisional  government,  was  peaceful  enough 
under  the  guidance  of  Moray,  Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  the 
other  lay  Protestant  leaden.  They  wished,  as  we  saw,  to  secure 
the  hand  of  Elizabeth  for  the  earl  of  Arran,  a  match  which  would 
practically  have  taken  away  the  Scottish  crown  from  Mary 
Stuart,  unless  she  were  backed  by  the  whole  force  of  France. 
But  Elizabeth  had  seen  Arran  in  London  and  had  probably 
detected  his  hysterical  foUy.  He  actually  became  a  suitor  for 
Mary's  hand,  when  the  death  of  her  husband  the  French  king 
(5th  of  December  1560)  left  her  a  friendless  exile.  Her  kinsmen, 
the  Guises,  fell  from  power,  and  were  no  longer  to  be  feared  by 
England,  so  that  Elizabeth  need  not  abandon  her  favourite, 
Lord  Robert  Dudley,  in  the  hope  of  securing  Scotland  by  her 
marriage  with  Arran.  In  the  spring  of  1561,  Mary's  brother. 
Lord  James  Stewart,  lay  prior  of  St  Andrews,  visited  her  in  the 


interest  of  the  Scottish  Protestant  party,  while  Lesley,  later 
bishop  of  Ross,  brought  the  promises  of  Huntly.  He  would 
restore  the  Mass  in  the  North  and  welcome  the  queen  at  Aberdeen 
if  she  would  land  there,  but  Mary  knew  the  worth  of  Huntly's 
word,  and  preferred  such  trust  as  might  be  ventured  on  the  good 
faith  of  ha  brother.  She  foiled  the  attempts  of  the  English 
ambassador  to  make  her  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh*  and, 
while  Lethington,  no  worse  a  prophet  than  Knox,  predicted 
**  strange  tragedies,"  Mary  came  home. 

Young  as  she  was,  she  came  as  no  innocent  novice  to  a  country 
seething  with  all  the  perfidious  ambitions  that  a  religious  levolu* 
tion  brings  to  the  surface.  She  was  wise  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
Guises,  but  sincere  friends  she  had  none,  and  with  all  her  trained 
f asdnationa  she  made  few,  except  in  the  circle  of  the  Flemings, 
Beatons,  Livingstones  and  Seatons.  Lethington,  who  had 
deserted  her  mother,  dreaded  her  arrival;  she  forgave  him, 
and  for  a  time,  relying  on  him  and  her  brother, -contrived  to 
secure  a  measure  of  tranquillity. 

Scotland  was,  doubtless,  in  Mary's  mind,  a  mere  stepping- 
stone  to  England.  There  the  Catholic  party  was  strong  but  for 
its  lack  of  a  leader,  and  to  the  English  Catholics  Mary  seemed 
their  rightful  queen.  By  one  way  or  other— by  a  Spanish 
marriage,  by  the  consent  of  Elizabeth  to  recognize  Mary  as  her 
heir,  by  the  ambitions  of  her  own  nobles  and  the  wit  of  Lething- 
ton, ever  anxious  to  unite  the  island  under  one  sovereign— Mary 
hoped  to  wear  the  three  crowns.  CathoUdsm  she  would  restore 
if  she  a>uld,  but  that  was  not  her  first  object.  It  was  commonly 
thought  that,  though  she  would  never  turn  Calvinist,  she  might 
adopt  the  Anglican  doctrine  as  understood  by  Elizabeth,  if  only 
she  could  be  recognized  as  Elizabeth's  successor.  Till  she 
became  Elizabeth's  captive  there  was  always  the  possible  hope 
of  her  otnversion,  and  despite  her  professions  to  the  pope  there 
was  at  least  one  moment  when  the  pope  perceived  this  possibility. 
Meanwhile  she  only  asked  freedom  of  a>nsdence  for  herself,  and 
her  mass  in  her  own  chapeL  The  bitter  fanatidsm  of  Knox  on 
this  point  encountered  the  wiser  policy  of  Lord  James  and  of 
Lethington. 

Mary  had  her  mass,  but  the  constant  and  cowardly  attacks 
on  her  faith  and  on  her  priests  embittered  her  early  years  of 
queenhood  in  her  own  country.  The  politicians  hoped  that 
Elizabeth  might  convert  Mary  to  her  own  invisible  shade  of 
Protestantism  if  the  sister  sovereigns  could  but  meet,  and  for 
two  years  the  promise  of  a  meeting  was  held  up  before  Mary. 

Meanwhile  the  needy  and  reckless  Bothwell,  a  partisan  of 
Mary  of  Guise,  a  Protestant  and  the  foe  of  England,  was  accused 
by  Arran  of  proposing  to  him  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  queen, 
but  the  ensuing  madness  of  Arran  left  this  plot  a  mystery, 
though  Bothwell  was  imprisoned  till  he  escaped  in  August  1562. 
Mary  then  undertook  a  journey  to  the  north,  which  ended  in  a 
battle  with  the  Gordons,  the  death  of  Huntly  and  the  execution 
of  one  of  his  sons.  This  attack  by  a  Catholic  queen  on  the  leader 
of  the  Catholic  party  has  been  explained  in  various  ways.  But 
Mary's  heart  was  in  the  expedition  and  in  the  overthrow  of 
Huntly;  she  was  in  the  hands  of  her  brother,  to  whom  she  had 
secretly  given  the  earldom  of  Murray,  coveted  by  Huntly,  whose 
good  faith  she  had  never  believed  in,  and  whose  power  was  apt 
to  trouble  the  state  and  disturb  her  friendly  relations  with  Eng- 
land. She  was  deliberately  "  running  the  English  course,"  and 
she  crushed  a  probable  alliance  between  the  great  dans  of  the 
Gordons  and  Hamiltons. 

The  question  of  her  marriage  was  all  important,  and  her 
chances  were  not  imi»oved  by  the  scandal  of  Chastelard,  whether 
he  acted  as  an  emissary  of  the  Huguenots,  sent  to  smirch  her 
character,  or  merely  played  the  fatuous  fool  in  his  own  conceit. 
He  was  executed  on  the  32nd  of  February  1563  at  St  Andrews. 
Lethington  then  went  to  London  to  watch  over  Mary's  interests, 
and  dther  to  arrange  her  marriage  with  Don  Carlos,  or  to  put 
pressure  on  Elizabeth  by  the  fear  of  that  alliance.  Now,  in 
March  1563,  Elizabeth  fi^t  drew  before  the  Scottish  queen  the 
lure  of  a  marriage  with  her  favourite,  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  Mary 
to  be  acknowledged  as  her  successor  if  Elizabeth  died  without 
issue.    lAter  in  the  year,  and  after  Lethington's  diplomatic 
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mission  to  France,  Elizabeth  announced  that  a  manias  of  Mary 
with  a  Spanish,  Imperial  or  French  prince  would  mean  war, 
while  she  stiU  hinted  at  the  Leicester  marriai^,  or  perhaps  at  a 
union  with  young  Henry  Damley,  son  of  Lennox.  Elizabeth's 
leal  intention  was  merely  "  to  drive  time,"  to  distract  Scotland 
and  to  leave  her  rival  isolated.  The  idea  of  a  Spanish  marriage 
exdted  the  wrath  of  Knox,  whose  interviews  with  Maxy  did 
nothing  but  irritate  both  parties  and  alienate  the  politicians 
from  the  more  enthusiastic  Protestants.  The  negotiations  for 
the  Leicester  marriage  were  prolonged  till  March  X565,  when 
Elizabeth  had  let  slip  on  Mary  Henry  Damley  (the  young  son 
of  Lennox,  who  himself  had  been  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland), 
and  at  the  same  time  made  it  dear  that  she  had  never  been 
honest  in  offering  Ldcester. 

Till  the  spring  of  1565,  Maxy,  despite  the  insults  to  her  religion 
and  the  provocatioiu  to  hersdf ,  had  remained  attached  to  "  the 
English  course  "  and  to  the  counsels  of  Moray  and 
Lethington.  Her-  tuiturally  high  temper,  wearied  of 
treacheries  and  brow-beatings,  now  at  Ust  overcame 
her.  Damley  was  esteemed  handsome,  though  his 
portraits  pve  an  opposite  impression;  his  native  qualities  of 
cowardice,  perfidy,  profligacy  and  Overweening  arrogance  were 
at  first  concealed,  and  in  mid  April  1565  Lethington  was  sent  to 
London,  not  to  renew  the  negotiations  with  Leicester  (as  had 
been  desii^ied  till  the  3xst  of  March),  but  to  announce  Mary's 
intended  wedding  with  her  cousin.  Thus  the  cunning  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Cedl  had  its  reward.  Damley  being  a  Catholic,  as 
far  as  he  was  anything,  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Brethren  under 
Knox  reached  a  passionate  height.  The  Hamiltons  saw  their 
Stuart  enemies  in  power  and  favour.  Murray  knew  that  his 
day  of  influence  was  over,  and  encouraged  by  the  promises  of 
Elizabeth,  who  was  remonstrating  violently  against  the  match 
into  which  she  had  partly  beguiled  and  partly  forced  Mary,  he 
assumed  a  hostile  attitude  and  was  outlawed  (6th  of  August 
X565).  A  week  earlier  Mary,  without  waiting  for  the  necessary 
papal  dispensation  (Pollen,  Papal  Negoliadons  with  Mary  Stuart), 
had  pubUdy  married  Darnley,  who  bore  the  title  of  king,  but 
never  received  the  crown  matrimonial. 

Mary  now  promised  restoration  to  Huntly's  son.  Lord  George; 
she  recalled  Bothwell,  who  had  a  considerable  military  reputa- 
tion, from  exile  in  France;  and  she  pursued  Murray  with  his 
allies  through  the  south  of  Scotland  to  Dumfries,  whence  she 
drove  him  over  the  English  border  in  October.  Here  Elizabeth 
rebuked  and  disavowed  him,  and  Mary's  triumph  seemed 
complete.  Her  valour,  energy  and  victory  over  Elizabeth  were 
undeniable,  but  she  was  now  in  the  worst  of  hands,  and  her  career 
took  its  fatal  ply.  Lethington  had  not  left  her,  but  he  was  over- 
looked; Lennox  and  the  impracticable  Darnley  were  neglected; 
and  the  dangerous  earl  of  Morton,  a  Douglas,  had  to  tremble  for 
his  lands  and  office  as  chancellor,  while  Mary  rested  on  her 
foreign  secretary,  the  upstart  David  Ricdo;  on  Sir  James 
Balfour,  noted  for  falseness  even  in  that  age;  and  on  Bothwell. 

As  early  as  September  1565  gossips  were  busy  over  the 
indiscretion  of  Ricdo's  favour:  Damley  had  forfdted  the  good 
opinion  of  his  wife;  was  angry  because  the  Hamiltons  were  not 
wholly  sacrificed  to  the  andent  feud  of  Lennox  and  his  dan; 
and  Knox's  party  looked  forward  with  horror  to  the  parliament 
of  March  1566,  when  Mary  certainly  meant  "  to  do  something 
tending  to  some  good  anent  restoring  the  ancient  religion." 
She  was  also  suppMed  to  have  signed  a  Catholic  league,  which 
only  existed  in  devout  imaginations,  but  in  February  1560  she 
sent  the  bishop  of  Dunblane  to  crave  a  large  subsidy  from  the 
pope.  Qvdte  ignorant  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs,  he  raised 
the  money  and  sent  a  nundo,  who  never  risked  himself  in  Scot- 
land, but  made  the  extraordinary  proposal  later,  that  Mary 
should  execute  or  at  least "  discourt  "  her  chief  advisers. 

Meanwhile  the  douds  of  hatred  gathered  over  the  queen. 
Lethington  (5th  of  February  1566),  wrote  to  Cedl  saying  that 
'*  we  must  chop  at  the  very  root,"  and  Randolph,  Elizabeth's 
ambassador,  heard  that  measures  against  Mary's  own  person 
were  being  taken.  Randolph  was  dismissed  for  supplying 
Muniy  with  English  gold;  from  Berwick  he  and  Bedford 
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reported  to  Cedl  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy.  While  Mary 
was  arranging  a  marriage  between  Bothwell  and  the  late  Huntly's 
daughter,  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  Darnley  intrigued  with  Lord 
Ruthven  and  George  Douglas,  a  bastard  kinsman  of  Morton, 
for  the  murder  of  Ricdo,  and  for  his  own  acquisition  of  the 
crown  matrimonial,  Morton  and  Lindsay  were  brought  into  the 
plot,  while  Murray,  in  England,  also  signed.  He  was  to  return 
to  Edinburgh  as  soon  as  the  deed  of  slaughter  was  done,  and 
before  parliament  could  proceed  to  his  forfdture. 

Mary,  according  to  Ruthven's  published  account,  had  herself 
unconstitutionally  named  the  executive  committee  of  parlia- 
ment, the  Lords  of  the  Artides,  who  were  usually 
dected  in  various  ways  by  the  Estates  themsdves. 
While  Mary  was  at  supper,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
Darnley,  with  Ruthven,  George  Douglas  and  others,  entered  the 
boudoir  in  Holyrood,  by  his  private  stair,  while  Morton  and  his 
accomplices,  mainly  Douglases,  burst  in  by  way  of  the  great 
staircase.  There  had  been  an  intention  of  holding  some  mock 
trial  of  Ricdo,  but  the  fury  of  the  crowd  overcame  them: 
Ricdo  was  dragged  from  Mary's  table  and  fell  under  more  than 
fifty  dagger  wounds.  While  Mary,  Damley  and  Ruthven 
exchanged  threats  and  taunts,  Bothwell  and  Huntly  escaped 
from  the  palace,  but  next  day,  Maxy  otntrived  to  send  letters  to 
them  and  AthoU.  On  the  following  evening  Murray  arrived, 
and  iK>w  even  Murray  was  welcome  to  his  sister.  Damley  had 
taken  on  him  (his  one  act  of  kingly  power)  to  dismiss  the  parlia- 
ment, but  he  now  found  himself  the  mere  tool  of  his  accomplices. 
He  denied — ^he  never  ceased  to  deny — his  share  in  the  guilt, 
and  Mary  worked  on  his  vanity  and  his  fears,  and  moulded  his 
"  heart  of  wax  "  to  her  will.  On  his  assurances  the  lords, 
expecting  an  amnesty,  withdrew  thdr  guards  from  the  palace 
and  next  day  found  that  the  bird  had  flown  to  the  strong  castle 
of  Dunbar.  Hence  Mary  summoned  the  forces  of  the  country, 
under  Bothwell  and  Huntly;  she  forgave  Murray;  the  murderers 
had  no  aid  from  the  Protestants  of  Edinburgh,  who  as  before 
failed  them  in  their  need.  Knox  himself  fled  to  Kyle,  though 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  privy  to  a  deed  which  he  calls 
"  worthy  of  all  praise,"  and  Morton  and  Ruthven  spurred  to 
Berwick,  while  Lethington  skulked  in  Atholl^  His  possessions 
were  handed  over  to  Bothwell.  Darnley  betrayed  some  obscure 
accomplices.  He  was  now  equally  detested  by  Murray,  by  the 
new  exiles  and  by  the  queen,  while  she  reconciled  Murray  and 
Bothwell.  She  tried  to  assuage  all  feuds;  in  an  inventory  of 
her  jewels  she  left  many  of  them  to  Darnley,  in  case  she  and  her 
child  did  not  survive  its  birth.  The  infant,  James,  was  born  in 
the  castle  on  the  19th  of  June. 

On  Mary's  recovery,  her  aversion  to  Darnley,  and  her  con- 
fidence in  Bothwell,  were, unconcealed;  and,  early  in  September, 
she  admitted  Lethington  to  her  presence.  She  had  learned  that 
Darnley  meant  to  leave  the  country:  she  met  him  before  her 
Privy  Council,  who  sided  with  her;  he  withdrew,  and  the  lords, 
induding  Murray,  early  in  October  signed  a  "  band  "  disclaiming 
all  obedience  to  him.  On  the  7th  or  9lh  of  October,  Mary  went 
to  Jedburgh  on  the  affairs  of  Border  justice,  and  a  week  later 
she  rode  with  Murray  to  Hermitage  castle,  where  for  several, 
days  Bothwell  had  lain,  wounded  nearly  to  death  by  EUot,  a 
border  reiver.  On  her  return  she  fell  into  an  almost  fata)  illness 
and  prepared  for  her  end  with  great  courage  and  piety;  Darnley 
now  visited  her,  but  was  ill-recdved,  while  Bothwell  was  borne 
to  Jedburgh  from  Hermitage  in  a  litter.  While  Buchanan 
represents  the  pair  as  indulging  in  a  guilty  passion,  the  French 
ambassador,  du  Croc,  avers  that  Mary  was  never  in  better  repute 
with  her  subjects.  On  the  24th  of  November  Mary  was  at 
Craigmillar  castle,  near  Edinburgh,  where  undoubtedly  she  held 
a  conference  with  her  chief  advisers  that  boded  no  good  to 
Damley;  and  there  were  nunours  of  Darnley's  design  to  sdze 
the  infant  prince  and  rule  in  his  name.  The  evidence  on 
these  points  is  disputable,  but  now,  or  not  long  after,  Huntly, 
Bothwell,  Lethington  and  Argyll  signed  a  "  band  "  for  Darnley's 
murder. 

Meanwhile,  in  December,  Mary  held  the  feasts  for  the  baptism 
of  her  son  by  Catholic  rites  at  Stirling  (17th  of  December),  while 
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Darnley  stood  aloof,  in  fear  and  anger.  A  week  later,  moved 
by  Bedford,  representing  Elizabeth,  and  by  Bothwell  and  her 
other  advisers,  Mary  pardoned  Morton  and  his 
accomplices.  She  also  restored  Archbishop  Hamilton 
to  his  consistorial  jurisdiction,  but  withdrew  her  act, 
in  face  of  presbyterian  opposition.  Damley  had  retired  to  his 
father's  house  at  Glasgow,  where  he  fell  ill  of  small-pox,  and,  on 
the  14th  of  January  2567  Mary,  from  Holyrood,  offered  to  visit 
him,  though  he  had  replied  by  a  verbal  insult  to  a  former  offer 
of  a  visit  from  Stirling.  About  this  week  must  have  occurred 
the  interview  in  the  garden  at  the  Douglas's  house  of  Whittinge- 
hame,  between  Morton,  Bothwell  and  Lethington,  when  Morton 
refused  to  be  active  in  Damley's  murder,  unlos  he  had  a  written 
warrant  from  the  queen.  This  he  did  not  obtain.  On  the  aoth 
of  Januaiy  1567  Mary  left  Edinburgh  for  Glasgow,  her  purpose 
being  to  bring  Damley  back  to  CraigmiUar.  At  this  time  (the 
a7nd-2Sth  of  Januaiy),  she  must  have  written  the  two  first 
Casket  Letters  to  BothwelL  tetter  II.  (really  Letter  L)  leaves 
no  doubt,  if  we  accept  it,  as  to  her  murderous  design  (see  Casket 
Lettess).  What  followed  must  be  read  in  Mary's  biography: 
the  end  was  the  murder  of  Damley  in  the  house  at  Kirk  o'  Field, 
after  the  rbidnight  of  Sunday,  the  9th  of  February. 

Public  and  conspicuous  as  was  the  crime,  the  house  being 
blown  up  with  gunpowder,  no  secret  has  been  better  kept  than 
the  details.  The  facts  of  Mary's  lawless  marriage 
^2j[***  with  Bothwell,  her  capture  at  Carberry  Hill,  her 
Btrttwra  confinement  in  Loch  Leven  Castle,  her  escape,  her 
defeat  at  Langside,  and  her  fatal  flight  to  an  English 
prison,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  English  Commissions,  which 
uttered  no  verdict,  must  be  read  in  her  biography  (see  Mary 
Stuart). 

Scotland  was  now  ruled  by  her  brother,  the  Regent  Murray, 
in  the  name  of  her  infant  son,  James  VI.  Murray  arrested 
jmmMVLt  Lethington,  as  accused  of  Damley's  murder,  and 
tainwMl  Lethington  was  now  lodged  under  ward  in  Edinburgh, 
C0«cr«-  but  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  released  him  and  gave  him 
"****  abdter  in  Edinburgh  castle,  which  he  commanded 
(23rd  of  October)^  Lethington  was  to  be  tried,  but  his  armed 
friends  mustered  in  great  numbers,  and,  secure  in  the  castle, 
he  and  Kirkcaldy  upheld  the  cause  of  Mary.  Lethington's 
motive  is  obvious;  in  Mary's  success  lay  his  chance  of  safety: 
how  he  won  over  Kirkcaldy  is  unknown.  The  rebellion  in  the 
north  of  England  failed,  Northumberland  was  driven  across  the 
border,  and  it  was  Murray's  idea  to  barter  him  for  Mary,  in  the 
beginning  of  January  x  570.  But  on  the  aard  of  January,  Murray 
was  ^ot  dead,  in  the  street  of  Linlithgow,  by  a  Hamilton,  with 
the  approval  and  aid  of  Archbishop  Hamilton  and  other  heads  of 
the  house. 

The  contending  parties,  queen's  men  and  king's  men,  now 
made  approaches  to  each  other;  neither  had  a  share  in  the 
HamQtons'  crime.  But  Randolph,  sent  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
purpose,  kept  them  apart;  Elizabeth  despatched  Sussex  to 
ravage  the  Scottish  border,  in  revenge  for  a  raid  by  Bucdeuch, 
and  in  May  Lennox  entered  Scotland  with  an  English  forCe  and 
soon  was  appointed  regent  (17th  of  July).  This  meant  a  war 
of  Stuarts  against  Hamiltons,  and,  generally,  of  **  Queen's 
men"  against  "  King's  men."  Traces  and  empty  negotiations 
merely  protracted  disorder.  On  the  2nd  of  April  1572  Mary's 
party  lost  Dumbarton  castle,  which  Crawford  of  Jordanhill  took 
by  a  daring  night  surprise;  and  Archbishop  Hamilton,  a  prisoner, 
was  hanged  without  trial.  In  May  the  Hamiltons  entered 
Edinburgh,  and  later  Lennox,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Leith, 
secured  the  forfeiture  of  Lethington.  As  the  year  passed  by, 
Argyll,  Cassilis,  Eglintoun  and  Boyd  went  over  to  Lennox's 
party,  and  in  an  otherwise  futile  raid  of  Kirkcaldy's  men  on 
Stirling,  Lennox  was  captured  and  was  shot  by  a  man  named 
Calder.  In  England  the  Ridolphi-Norfolk  plot  was  discovered, 
and  at  the  end  of  157 1  Buchanan's  "  Detection"  of  Mary,  with 
translations  of  the  Casket  Letters,  was  published.  Though 
Mar  was  now  regent,  Morton  was  the  man  of  action.  In 
February  1572  he  forced  on  the  kirk  an  order  of  bishops, 
"Tulchan   bishops/'    filters   through    which    the    remaining 


wealth  of  the  church  trickled. into  the  coffers  of  the  state,  or 
of  the  regent. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  sorrows  of  more  than  a  century. 
The  kirk  Presbyterian  was  founded  on  the  Genevan  model,  and 
was  intended  to  be  a  theocracy.  She  had  claimed, 
since  the  riots  at  Perth  in  x  559,  the  Power  of  the  Keys,  ^HrlKLi. 
with  the  power  of  excommunicating  even  the  king,  a 
sentence  practically  equivalent  to  outlawry.  These  pretensions 
were  incompatible  with  the  freedom  of  thestateandof  individuals. 
It  became  the  policy  of  the  crown  to  check  the  preachers  by 
means  of  the  order  of  bishops,  first  reintroduced  by  Morton,  and 
worthy  of  their  origin.  The  kirk  was  robbed  afresh,  benefices 
were  given  to  such  villainous  cadets  of  great  families  as  Archibald 
Douglas,  an  agent  in  Damley's  murder;  and  though,  under 
the  scholarly  but  fierce  Andrew  Melville,  the  kirk  purified  herself 
afresh  and  successfully  opposed  the  bishops,  James  VI. 
dominated  her  again,  when  he  came  to  the  English  crown,  and 
the  result  was  the  long  war  between  daims  equally  exorbitant 
and  mtolerable,  those  of  the  crown  and  the  kirk. 

The  death  of  Mar  (38th  of  October  2572)  left  power  in  the 
stronger  hands  of  Morton,  and  the  death  of  Knox  (24th  of 
November)  put  the  kirk  for  a  while  at  the  mercy  of  the  new 
regent.  Meanwhile  Mary's  party  dwindled  away;  at  a  meeting 
in  Perth  (23rd  of  February  2573)  her  thanes  fled  from  her,  and 
Elizabeth  at  last  reinforced  Mary's  enemi^  with  men  and  artiUery. 
On  the  28th  of  May  Edinbur;^  castle  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Lethington,  the  heart  of  the  long  resistance,  died,  a  paralytic, 
in  prison,  and  Morton  resisted  the  generous  efforts  made  to  save 
the  gallant  Kirkcaldy.  Knox  had  prophesied  that  he  would  be 
hanged,  and  hanged  he  was. 

Despite  the  ferodty  of  partisans  in  "  the  Douglas  wars,"  an 
English  envoy  reported  that  the  power  of  the  country  gentry 
and  the  boroughs  had  increased,  while  that  of  the  great  wavering 
nobles,  Hamilton,  Huntly  and  others,  was  diminishing.  The 
"  navy  was  so  augment^  as  it  is  a  thing  almost  incredible," 
but  none  the  less  £100  steriing  was  worth  as  mudi,  Drury  wrote 
from  Berwick,  as  £1000  Scots. 

In  X  S75,  at  the  General  AsseMbly,  Andrew  Melville,  now  a  man 
of  thirty,  and,  with  Buchanan,  the  foremost  scholar  of  Scotland, 
especially  In  Greek,  caused  the  lawfulness  of  bishops  to  be  mooted. 
Thenceforward  Scotland  was  engaged  in  a  kind  of  "bishops' 
war."  Meanwhile  Morton  found  the  old  Marian  party-feud 
reviving,  and  in  2577,  knowing  his  own  guilt  in  Damley's  murder, 
he  attempted  to  win  the  alliance  of  Mary  for  his  own  security. 
In  March  2578,  a  coalition  of  his  public  and  private  foes  caused 
Morton  to  resign  the  regency,  while  the  young  eari  of  Mar 
became  custodian  of  the  boy  kLig.  On  the  28th  of  May,  Morton 
allied  himself  with  Mar,  who  commanded  Stirling  castle,  and 
after  negotiations  reo>vered  power.  Atholl  was  his  chief 
opponent,  but  in  April  X579  he  died  suddenly,  after  dining  with 
Morton;  poison  was  suq>ected.  Morton,  with  Angus,  attacked 
the  Hamiltons,  whose  chiefs  fled  the  country,  accompanied  by  the 
worst  of  traitors.  Sir  James  Balfour.  Knowing  all  the  secrets  of 
Damley's  murder,  Balfour  revenged  himself  by  raking  up 
Morton's  foreknowledge  of  the  deed;  and  here  he  was  helped 
by  the  influence  exercised  over  the  young  king  by  his  cousin 
Esm6  Stuart  d'Aubigny  (a  son  of  Damley's  paternal  unde, 
John),  who  came  to  Scotland  from  France  in  September  X579. 
D'Aubigny  allied  himself  with  Knox's  brother-in-law,  James 
Stewart  of  the  house  of  Ochiltree,  captain  of  the  King's  Guards, 
an  able,  handsome,  learned,  but  rapadous  maou  The  Hamiltons, 
now  in  English  odle,  were  forfeited;  d'Aubigny  received  the 
earidom  of  Lennox;  and,  as  after  Damley's  death,  placards, 
were  posted  urging  the  trial  of  Morton  for  that  crime.  As  against 
the  new  Lennox,  Morton  was  deemed  a  friend  by  the  preachers, 
though  Lennox  professed  to  be  reconciled  to  the  kirk.  Through- 
out X580  Elizabeth  encouraged  Morton,  with  her  wonted  fickle 
treachery.  In  October  she  recalled  her  ambassador,  and  left 
Morton  to  his  fate.  Sir  James  Balfour  secretly  returned  from 
France  with  his  information,  and  Morton  was  accused  and 
arrested  on  the  last  day  of  xs8a  Elizabeth  sent  old  Randolph 
to  threaten  and  plead,  but  Leimox  and  James  Stewart  were  too 
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powerfuL  Morton  was  tried  on  tbe  ist  of  June  1581,  was  found 
guilty,  and,  with  one  Binning,  who  had  accompanied  Archibald 
Douglas  to  the  scene  of  Damley's  murder,  was  executed.  His  title 
went  to  the  Douglases  of  Lochleven.  James  Stewart  received 
the  Hamilton  earldom  of  Arran,  and  under  him  and  Lennox 
the  young  king  began  his  long  strife  with  the  kirk  and  his  half- 
hearted dealings  with  the  Catholics  and  his  mother. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  the  course  of  the  strife,  in  which 
the  godly  were  led  by  the  earls  of  Gowrie  and  Angus.  Gowrie 
seiz^  James,  and  power,  at  Ruthven  (August  1582),  a  step 
approved  of  by  the  preachers.  In  June  1583,  James  escaped  to 
St  Andrews  and  was  surrounded  by  his  party.  In  November 
he  made  the  son  of  Lennox,  who  had  died  in  France,  a  duke; 
Arranwas  again  in  power,  and  Melville  with  other  preadiers  fled 
to  EngUmd  in  1584,  after  the  execution  of  Gowrie  for  high 
treason.  The  king  and  council  were  proclaimed  judges  in  all 
cases;  preachers  were  to  submit  to  their  judicature  when  accused 
of  poUtical  offences,  a  standing  cause  of  strife. 

No  longer  needing  Catholic  assistance,  James  threw  over  his 
mother,  with  whom  he  had  hctn  intriguing,  and  sent  the  beautiful 
Master  of  Gray  to  betray  Mary's  secrets  to  Elizabeth.  At  the 
end  of  1585,  all  James's  exiled  foes,  Douglases,  Hamiltons  and 
others,  returned  across  the  border  in  force,  caught  the  king  at 
Stirling,  drove  Arran  into  hiding,  restored  the  Gowrie  family, 
and  became  the  new  administration.  In  1586,  the  Babington 
pbt  was  arranged,  and  discovered  by  those  who  had  allowed 
it  to  be  arranged.  James  practically  did  nothing  to  rescue  his 
mother:  one  of  his  representatives  in  England  was  that  Archi- 
bald Douglas  who  hdped  to  slay  his  father. 

The  execution  of  Mary  on  the  8th  of  February  left  James  "a 
free  king  "  as  far  as  his  mother's  daim  to  the  throne  was  con- 
^^^  cemed,  and  he  had  his  pension  of  £3000  or  £4000  from 
J2^  Elizabeth.  Thus  war  between  the  two  coimtries  was 
avoided.  Thenceforth,  till  James  came  to  the  throne 
of  England,  the  history  of  Scotland  was  but  a  series  of  inchoate 
revolutions,  intrigues  that  led  to  nothing  definite  and  skirmishes 
in  the  war  of  kirk  and  state.  The  king  had  to  do  with  preachers 
who  practically  held  the  doctrines  of  Becket  as  to  priestly 
pretensions.  James  was  "Christ's  silly  vassal,"  so  Andrew 
Melville  told  him,  and  "  Christ"  in  practice  meant  the  preachers 
who  possessed  the  power  of  the  kejrs,  the  power  to  bind  and  loose 
on  earth  and  in  heaven.  The  strange  thing  is  that  while  Eliza- 
beth warned  James  against  the  pretensions  of  men  who  "  would 
have  no  king  but  a  presbytery,"  whenever  he  was  at  odds  with 
the  ministers  and  with  the  nobles  who  kept  trying  to  seize  his 
person  with  the  approval  of  the  ministers,  Elizabeth  secretly  or 
openly  backed  the  kirk. 

The  kirk  was  strong  enough  to  compel  James  to  march,  taore 
than  once,  against  the  Catholic  earls,  Huntly,  Errol,  Angus  and 
others.  They,  again,  constantly  intrigued  with  Spain,  and  there 
were  moments  when  James,  driven  desperate  by  the  preachers, 
listened  to  their  projects.  He  was  anti-papal  by  conviction, 
yet  hoped  for  help  from  Rome,  and  was  so  far  implicated  in 
the  adventures  of  his  Catholic  subjects  that,  in  the  interest  of 
his  own  character,  he  had  to  advance  against  them  and  drive 
them  into  exile.  In  1590  he  married  Anne  of  Denmark:  in 
1593  his  character  suffered  through  the  murder,  by  Huntly,  of 
**  the  bonny  earl  o'  Murray,"  suspected  of  favouring  the  mad- 
cap Francis  Stewart,  earl  of  Bothwell  (nephew  of  Queen  Mary's 
Bothwell),  a  man  who  made  it  his  business  to  kidnap  the  king, 
and  who  presently,  by  the  help  of  Cowrie's  widow,  seized  him  in 
Holyrood.  In  1592  parliament  "  ratified  the  liberty  of  the  true 
kirk,"  leaving  little  liberty  for  king  and  state,  unce,  in  the  phrase 
of  one  preacher,  "  the  king  might  be  excommunicated  in  case  of 
contumacy  and  disobedience  to  the  will  of  God,"  as  interpreted 
by  the  ministers.  In  the  following  year  (23ni  of  July  1593) 
Bothwell,  much  favoured  by  the  preachers,  made  his  capture  of 
James,  but  had  not  the  power  to  hold  him  long,  and  a  later 
revolutionary  attempt  in  the  same  year,  by  Atholl  and  the  young 
earl  of  Gowrie,  was  a  failure. 

Gowrie  went  abroad  and  passed  some  time  at  the  university  of 
Padua;  to  him  the  eyes  of  the  preachers  were  hopefully  turned 


after  1596.  As  Bothwell  had  become  a  Catholic,  they  excom- 
municated him  in  1595:  in  1596  James  resolved  to  recall  the 
exiled  Catholic  peers;  the  a>mmissioners  of  the  General  Assembly, 
alanned  and  infuriated,  met  in  Edinbur^,  ordered  a  day  of 
humiliation,  decided  to  excommunicate  the  Catholic  earls  and 
established  a  kind  of  revolutionary  committee  of  public  safety. 
James  insisted  on  his  own  authority;  insisted  that  a  secular 
court  had  a  right  to  try  a  virulent  preacher  who  declined  the 
secular  jurisdiction  when  accused  of  having  denounced  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  an  atheist.  The  quarrel  waxed:  the  gatherings 
summoned  by  the  preachers  were  declared  to  be  seditious;  a 
meeting  in  a  diurch  ended  in  a  threatening  riot  that  raged  round 
the  Tolbooth,  where  James  was  sitting,  and  on  the  following  day 
he  with  his  Court  withdrew  to  Linlithgow  (i8th  of  December 
X596).  The  Court  of  Session  was  also  to  be  removed,  and  the 
bxugesses,  fearing  loss  of  trade,  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
leader  of  the  clerical  agitation,  Mr  Bruce,  with  a  wild  preacher 
named  Balcanquhal,  fled  to  EngUmd,  and  James  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  capitid  on  the  xst  of  January  X597.  He  followed 
up  his  victory;  a  General  Assembly  at  Perth  was  obedient  to  his 
will:  the  preachers  were  forbidden  to  criticize,  from  the  pulpit, 
acts  of  parliamoit  or  of  the  privy  council;  they  were  forbidden 
to  call  conventions  without  the  royal  person  or  authority  and 
to  attack  individuals  in  their  sermons.- 

In  the  great  towns,  moreover,  ministers  might  not  be  appointed 
to  charges  without  the  king's  consent,  and  in  this  course  James 
advanced,  with  but  slight  opposition,  till  he  put  the  preachers 
under  his  feet.  In  a  long  series  of  crafty  movements  James 
managed  to  reintroduce  episcopacy  (x 598-1600)  by  the  aid  of 
packed  General  Assemblies,  later  declared  void  by  the  Covenanters 
(1638}.  He  increased  Presbyterian  emotion  by  the  suspicion 
that  he  was  intriguing  with  Catholic  powers,  and  by  his  book 
on  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  king  {BasUicon  Doron),  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Andrew  Melville.  Some  cryptic  correspondence 
with  the  pope,  whether  actxially  by  James  or  by  Elphinstone, 
one  of  his  ministers,  came  apparently  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  court;  his  secret  relations  with  the  earl  of  Essex  were, 
if  not  known,  suspected;  the  young  earl  of  Gowrie,  returned 
from  a  residence  on  the  continent,  was  too  effusively  welcomed 
by  Elizabeth  in  May  x6oo;  and  James  made  a  tactless  speech 
when  asking  parliament  for  money  towards  his  "honourable 
entering  to  the  crown  of  En^and  after  the  death  of  the  queen." 
He  was  in  deep  poverty,  the  Estates  were  chary  of  supplies, 
plotters  in  Scotland  had  been  offering  to  Cecil  to  kidnap  the  king 
(X598),  and  his  relations  both  with  the  English  government  and 
with  his  own  subdued  but  struggling  preachers  were  bitterly 
unfriendly. 

It  is  not  kiiown  whether  the  mysterious  events  that  culminated 
in  the  slaying  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie  and  his  brother,  by  John 
Ramsay,  in  their  own  house  in  Perth,  on  the  5th  of 
August  x6oo,had  any  coxmexion  with  James's  attitude 
to  England  and  the  kirk.    The  most  probable  ex- 
planation is  that  Gowrie  laid,  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
a  plot  to  lure  James  to  Perth,  kidnap  him  there,  transport  him 
to  Fastcastle,  a  fortress  of  the  profligate  and  intriguing  Logan  of 
Restalrig,  on  the  Berwickshire  coast,  and  then  raise  the  Presby- 
terian party.   U  we  could  accept  the  evidence  of  a  letter  attri- 
buted to  Logan  and  produced  in  1608,  this  theory  would  be  valid. 
But  the  letter  has  been  proved  b^ond  question  to  be  a  forgery, 
though  it  may  very  well  be  a  forged  copy  of  a  genuine  original 
(see  The  Gowrie  Cons^acy  Confessions  of  George  Sprott  by 
A.  Lang,  Roxburghe  Club,  London,  1902).    Certainly  no  plot 
was  laid  by  James  to  entrap  the  Ruthvens,  and  the  only  Question 
is,  was  the  brawl  in  which  they  fell  accidental,  or  haa  a  plot 
hatched  in  deep  secrecy  been  frustrated  by  unexpected  drcuin- 
stances?  (In  James  VI.  and  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy  the  writer 
argues  in  favour  of  the  latter  solution.)   In  any  case  the  sceptic- 
ism of  the  Edinburgh  ministers,  espcdaUy  of  Bruce,  encouraged 
the  tendency  of  the  people  to  think  the  worst,  and  led  to  the 
banishment,  followed  by  other  restrictions  and  sufferings,  of 
Bruce  himself.    The  house  of  Gowrie,  so  long  hostile  to  Mary 
Stuart  and  Jattes,  was  forfeited  and  ruined.    Charles  I.  was 
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bom  just  after  the  trial  of  the  dead  Ruthvens  (xQthof  November 
x6oo),  and  his  mother  was,  as  ususal,  opposed  to  the  king's  recent 
proceedings. 

In  x6oa  Cecil  was  engaged  in  dark  plots  against  James;  the 
rising  of  Essex  (of  which  James  probably  was  escpectant)  had 
failed;  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  Cecil  had  entered 
into  a  secret  understanding  with  James  to  favour  his 
claims  to  the  En^^h  succession.  Elizabeth's  Ust 
letter  to  the  king  was  of  the  5th  of  January  1603; 
she  died  in  the  earliest  hour  of  the  ist  of  April,  and  James,  late 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  had  the  news  from  Carey.  He  entered 
London  on  the  6th  of  May,  whence  he  henceforth,  as  he  said, 
governed  Scotland  "  by  the  pen."  Entirely  safe  from  the  usual 
turbulent  movements  of  Scottish  opposition,  and  but  ill  ac- 
quainted with  Scottish  opinion,  he  coxUd  dictate  measures  which 
were  oppressive  to  the  preachers  and  unwelcome  to  the  majority 
of  the  Idty.  He  kept  the  kirk  for  two  or  three  years  without  a 
General  Assembly,  to  which  they  had  a  legal  right,  and  (with  at 
least  a  shadow  of  legal  right)  he  proclaimed  unlawful  the  assembly 
of  Aberdeen  (1605).  Though  the  recalcitrants  who  held  it  were 
punished,  James's  own  offidals  saw  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 
His  bishops  were  already  becoming  odious  to  his  nobles;  his 
prorogation  of  (kneral  Assemblies  continued,  and  the  brothers 
Melville,  called  to  England,  were  treated  with  unconstitutional 
harshness.  Andrew,  who  behaved  with  injudicious  violence, 
was  banished  to  France,  James  to  Newcastle;  other  preachers 
were  confined  to  their  parishes;  and  by  a  mixture  of  chicanery 
(as  at  the  pseudo  assembly  of  Linlithgow)  and  of  violence,  the 
king  established  his  tottering  episcopacy,  and  sowed  the  dragon's 
teeth  of  dvil  war.  Catholics  were  equally  or  more  severely 
persecuted;  and  though  the  Borderers  were  brought  into 
tranquillity,  it  was  by  measures  of  indiscriminate  severity. 

A  scheme  for  complete  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  pro- 
moted by  James  and  by  Francis  Bacon,  was  unwelcome  to  and 
rejected  by  the  two  jealous  countries  (1604-X606).  But  Post- 
natif  subjects  bora  in  Scotland  after  James's  accession  to  the 
Enc^h  throne,  were  allowed  to  purchase  and  hold  real  property, 
and  "  to  bring  real  actions  for  the  same,  "  in  England  (x6o8). 

In  x6xo  James  had  three  Scottish  bishops  consecrated  by  three 
English  bishops,  ensuring  for  the  northern  country  apostolic 
succession;  and  justices  of  the  peace  were  created  in  Scotland. 
The  "  plantation "  of  Ulster  by  Scottish  colonists  was  begun 
and  flourished.  Catholics  were  more  and  more  persecuted, 
and  in  x6x5  Father  Ogilvie  was  executed,  after  abominably 
crud  treatment  in  which  Spotiswoode,  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
took  an  unworthy  share.  In  the  same  year  the  king's ''  Courts 
of  High  Commission "  were  consolidated,  and  an  organ  was 
actually  placed  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Holyrood. 

In  x6x7  James  visited  his  native  land:  ecclesisstical  brawls 
at  once  broke  out,  and  James  vigorously  pushed,  in  face  of  the 
disfavour  even  of  his  bi^ops,  the  acceptance  of  his  famous  Five 
Articles.  They  were  accepted  at  Perth,  in  161 8,  but  were  evaded 
wherever  evasion  was  pMsible.  Commimicants  were  to  kneel, 
not  to  at,  a  thing  that  had,  of  aU  others,  been  odious  to  John 
Knox;  Easter  was  to  be  observed,  also  Christmas,  contrary  to 
earnest  consciences;  confirmation  was  introduced;  the  Com- 
munion might  be  administered  to  the  dying  in  their  houses; 
and  baptism  must  be  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  child's  birth. 
These  articles,  harmless  as  they  may  seem  to  us,  were  the  last 
straw  that  Scottish  loyalty  could  bear.  In  x63x,  they  were 
'  carried  in  parliament  by  a  fair  majority;  to  the  horror  and 
bitter  indignation  of  all  men  and  women  of  the  old  leaven. 
Worse,  the  English  liturgy  was  used  in  a  coUege  chapel  of  St 
Andrews  on  the  xsth  of  January  1623.  James  tried  to  suppress 
the  general  irritation  by  a  proclamation  against  conventicles, 
and  a  thn^at  to  take  away  the  courts  of  law  from  Edinburgh, 
if  people  did  not  go  to  church  on  Christmas  day.  He  postponed 
the  threat  till  Easter  x6a5,  but,  says  Calderwood,  "  The  Lord 
removed  him  out  of  the  way  fourteen  days  before  the  Easter 
Communion."  He  died  on  the  37th  of  March.  Encouraged  by 
safety  and  adulation  in  England;  grasping  at  the  Tudor  ideal 
of  kingship,  determined  to  r^iuce  to  order  the  kirk  from  which 


he  had  suffered  so  many  in  juries  and  insults,  he  sowed  the  wind 
and  his  son  reaped  the  whirlwind. 

Only  the  chief  moments  in  the  struggle  between  (diaries  I. 
and  the  Scots  can  be  touched  on  in  this  summary.  James  VL 
had  succeeded  in  his  struggle  with  the  preachers  nmHmmL 
partly  by  satisfying  the  nobles  with  gifts  out  of  old  ^^''*'*^ 
churdh  lands.  Charles  I.  reunited  the  kirk  and  the  nobles  by 
threatening,  or  seeming  to  threaten,  to  resume  or  impair  these 
gifts,  and  also  by  his  favour  towards  the  universally  detested 
bishops  (1635-1639).  Mr  S.  R.  Gardiner  speaks  of  the  final 
shape  of  Charles's  measure  as  "  a  wise  and  beneficent  reform  "  ; 
and  he  did  aim  at  recovering  the  "  teinds  "  or  tithes,  and  securing 
something  like  a  satisfactory  sustenance  for  ministers.  But  he 
had  caus^  alarm,  and  he  refused  all  demands  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  loathed  articles  of  Perth.  The  younger  bishops  too  were 
not "  sound  "  in  Calvinism;  many  were  looked  on  as  Armim'ans. 
Protests  were  uttered  in  1633,  when  Charles  entered  Edinburgh 
and  held  a  parliament.  Above  all,  and  most  legitimately,  the 
revival  of  General  Assemblies,  now  long  discussed,  was  demanded 
vainly. 

By  X636,  Charles  and  Laud  had  decided  to  introduce  a  liturgy, 
a  slightly,  but  in  Scottish  apprehensions  "  idolatrously,"  modified 
version  of  the  Anglican  prayer-book.  Anglicanism  was  a  limb 
of  Antichrist;  extempore  prayers  woe  regarded  as  inspired: 
a  liturgy  was  "  a*  Mass-book."  The  procedure  was  purely 
despotic,  and  at  the  first  attempt  to  use  the  liturgy  in  St  Giles's 
there  broke  out  the  famous  "  Jenny  Geddes  "  riot  in  the  church 
(a3rd  of  July  1637).  The  nobles  of  the  country,  the  ministers 
and  hurds,  met  in  Edinburgh  and  sent  a  petition  against  the 
liturgy  to  Charles.  In  November  were  formed  "  The  Tables," 
a  standing  revolutionary  committee  of  all  Estates^ 

Constant  meetings  huried  protesutions  against  the  bishops; 
no  man  was  more  active  than  the  young  Montrose.  In  February 
X638  the  Covenant,  pracUcally  a  "band"  of  the 
whole  country,  enforced  on  reluctant  signers,  was  aMmSHT 
launched.  It  made  Scotland,  like  Israel,"  a  covenanted 
people"  for  the  defence  and  propagation  of  the  old  Presbyterian- 
ism  of  Andrew  Melville,  and  many  devotees  held  that  it  was  for 
ever  binding  on  the  xution.  Legists  differ  as  to  whether  the 
band  was  legal  or  not,  but  revolutions  make  their  own  laws, 
and  the  Covenant  cotild  not  be  more  illegal  than  the  imposure 
of  the  liturgy.  Charles  drove  on  the  bishops,  who  better  under- 
stood the  situation,  and  he  sent  the  half-hearted  Hamilton  to 
negotiate  and  threaten  tn  Edinburgh,  where  the  Covenanters 
were  blockading  the  castle.  But  Charles  did  grant  a  General 
Assembly  in  Glasgow  (sxst  of  November),  where,  among  unseemly 
uproar,  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  James  I.  was  rescinded, 
the  law  and  custom  of  forty  years  were  abolished,  conformist 
clerics  were  expelled,  and  the  earl  of  Argyll  appeared  as  leader 
of  the  extreme  party,  while  Montrose  was  the  general  of  the 
armed  Covenanters.  In  1639  he  was  as  active  in  arms  in  the  north 
as  Hamilton,  on  the  king's  side,  was  dilatory  and  helpless  in  the 
south.  By  May  the  chief  clerical  leader,  Henderson  of  Leuchars, 
wss  denouncing  Royalists  as  "  Amalekites,"  and  by  biblical 
precedent  Amalekites  receive  no  quarter.  Prelacy  was  "  Baal 
worship,"  and  the  kirk  thus  turned  the  strife  in  the  direction  of 
religious  ferodty. 

While  Charles  hung  irresolute  on  the  eastern  border,  the 
Coveiumters,  under  Alexander  Leslie,  took  heart,  occupied 
Duns  Law,  and  terrified  Charles  into  negotiations  (iith-i8th 
June).  A  hollow  pacification  was  made:  the  assembly  of  August 
X639  imposed  the  signing  of  the  Covenant  on  all  Scotsmen.  A 
parliament  (3xst  of  August)  demanded  the  loss  of  votes  (fourteen) 
by  bishops,  and  freedom  of  debate  on  bills  formed  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Articles,  who  had  practically  held  all  power;  while  Argyll 
carried  a  bill  demanding  for  each  estate  the  right  to  select  its 
own  representatives  among  these  lords.  Traquhair,  as  royal 
commissioner,  prorogued  parliament;  negotiations  with  the  king 
in  London  had  no  result;  and  in  X640  the  prorogation  was 
contemned,  and  though  opposed  by  Montrose,  the  parliament 
constituted  itself,  with  no  royal  warrant.  War  was  at  hand, 
I  but  Montrose  formed  a  party  by  "  the  band  of  Cumbernauld," 
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to  suppress  the  practical  dictatorship  of  his  rival  and  enemy, 
Argyll,  who,  he  understood,  was  to  be  one  of  a  triumvirate, 
and  absolute  north  of  Forth.  Argyll  allowed  the  .committee 
of  Estates  to  rule,  as  before,  and  bided  his  time.  On  the  20th  of 
August  Montrose  was  the  first  of  the  Covenanting  army  to  cross 
the  Tweed;  Newcastle  was  seized,  and  CharUs,  imsupported 
by  En^nd,  entered  on  the  course  of  the  Long  Parliament  and 
the  slaying  of  Strafford.  In  Scotland  the  secret  of  the  Cumber- 
nauld band  came  out;  Montrose,  Napier  and  other  friends  were 
imprisoned  on  the  strength  of  certain  ambiguous  messages  to 
Charles,  and  on  the  a7th  of  July,  being  called  before  parliament, 
Montrose  said — "  My  resolution  is  to  carry  with  me  honour 
and  fidelity  to  the  grave."  Montrose  kept  his  vrord,  while 
Hamilton  stooped  to  sign  the  Covenant.  Montrose  lay  in  prison 
while  Charles  I.  visited  Scotland  and  met  the  parliament,  per- 

turbed  by  the  dim  and  unintelligible  plot  called 
lu^'^    "  The  Incident ''  (October  1641),  which  seems  to  have 

aimed  at  seizing  the  persons  of  Argyll,  Hamilton 
and  his  brother  Lanark.  All  that  is  known  of  Montrose,  in  this 
matter,  is  that  from  prison  he  had  written  thrice  to  Charles, 
and  that  Charles  had  intended  to  show  his  third  letter  to  Argyll, 
Hamilton  and  Lanark,  on  the  Very  day  when  they,  suq>ecting 
a  plot,  retired  into  the  country  (lath  of  October).  An  agitated 
inquiry  which  only  found  contradictory  evidence  was  disturbed 
by  the  news  of  the  Irish  rebellion  (aSth  of  October).  Charles 
heaped  honours  on  his  opponents  (Argyll  was  the  one  marquis  of 
his  name),  and  hastened  to  England.  The  country  was  governed 
by  fifty-six  members  of  the  Estate  and  by  the  dreaded  commission 
of  the  General  Assembly,  for  now  the  kirk  dominated  Scotland, 
denying  even  the  right  of  petition  to  the  lieges. 

The  English  parliament,  at  war  with  the  king,  demanded  aid 
from  Scotland;  it  was  granted  under  the  conditions  of  the 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant  (1643),  by  which  the 
RtbtBioa.  Covenanters  expected  to  secure  the  establishment  of 

Presbyterianism  in  England,  though  the  terms  of 
agreement  ar^  dubious.  Scotland,  however,  regarded  herself  as 
bound  to  war  against  "  Sectaries,"  and  so  came  into  collision 
with  Cromwdl,  to  her  undoing.  In  January  1644,  a  Scottish 
army  crossed  Tweed,  to  aid  the  parliament,  with  preachers  to 
attend  the  synod  of  Westminster.  Already  some  2000  men  from 
Ireland,  mainly  of  Macdonalds  and  other  clans  driven  into  Irekind 
by  the  Argylls,  were  being  despatched  to  the  west  Highland 
coast.  Lanark,  from  Oxford,  fled  to  join  the  Covenanters; 
Charles  imprisoned  Hamilton  in  Cornwall;  Montrose  was  made 
a  marquis;  Leslie,  with  a  large  Scotti^  force  and  4000  horse, 
besieged  Newcastle.  Montrose  arrived  a  day  too  late  for  Marston 
Moor  (2nd  of  July  1644);  Rupert  took  his  contingent;  he  entered 
Scotland  in  disguise,  met  the  ill-armed  Irish  levies  under  Colkitto, 
raised  the  Gordons  and  Ogilvies,  who  supplied  his  cavalry, 
raised  the  fighting  Macdonalds,  Camerons  and  Macleans;  in 
six  pitched  battles  he  routed  Argyll  and  all  the  Covenanting 
warriors  of  Scotland,  and  then,  deserted  by  Colkitto  and  the 
Gordons,  and  surprised  by  Leslie's  cavalry  withdrawn  from 
England,  was  defeated  at  Philiphaugh  near  Selkirk,. while  men 
and  women  of  his  Irish  contingent  were  shot  or  hanged  months 
after  the  battle. 

The  clamour  of  the  preachers  was  now  for  blood,  and  gentlemen 
taken  under  promise  of  quarter  were  executed  by  command  of 
the  Estates  at  St  Andrews,  for  to  give  quarter  was  "  to  violate 
the  oath  of  the  Covenant " — as  interpreted  by  the  clergy.  It 
would  have  been  wiser  to  put  the  revenges  as  reprisals  for  the 
undeniable  horrors  committed  by  Montrose's  Irish  levies.  The 
surrender  of  Charles  to  the  Scots,  the  surrender  by  the  Scots  of 
Charles  to  the  English,  for  £200,000  of  arrears  of  pay,  with  hopes 
of  another  £200,000  (February  1647),  were  among  the  conse- 
quences of  Montrose's  defeat.  But  the  surrender  of  the  king 
festered  in  Scottish  consciences;  for  the  country  was  far  from 
acquiescing  in  the  transaction. 

Leslie,  by  the  advice  of  one  Nevoy,  a  preacher,  massacred,  on 
his  return  to  Scotland,  the  Macdonalds  in  Dunaverty  castle. 
A  strife  arose  between  Hamilton,  who  wished  to  disband  the 
Covenanting  army,  and  Argyll,  and  gradually  the  struggle  was 
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between  HamlltoR  and  the  sympathizers  with  the  imprisoned  king 
and  Argyll  at  the  head  of  (or  under  the  heels  oO  the  more  fanatical 
preachers  and  Presbyterians.  The  Scottish  commissioners  in 
England,  with  Lauderdale,  and  with  the  approval  of  Hamilton's 
faction,  signed,  at  the  end  of  1647,  '*  The  Engagement  "  with 
Charles,  and  broke  away  from  the  tyranny  of  the  preachers. 
The  Engagers  had  the  majority  in  parliament,  but  were  frantically 
cursed  from  the  pu^its;  they  and  their  army  mustered  for  the 
deliverance  of  their  king.  In  August  X64S,  they  crossed  the 
border,  leaving  the  fanatics  to  arm  in  their  rear,  but  Cromwell^ 
by  a  rapid  march  across  the  feUs,  caught  and  utterly  routed  them 
at  Preston  and  on  the  line  of  the  Ribble,  taking  captive  the 
infantry  and  Hamilton,  who  was  sent  to  the  block. 

This  was  the  kirk's  proudest  triumph;  the  countrymen  of  the 
preachers  had  been  ruined  on  ''St  Covenant's  Day."  The 
preachers,  with  Lords  Loudoun  and  Eglintoun,  Argyll 
and  Cassilis,  armed  and  raised  the  godly,  and  occupied 
Edinburgh.  The  parliamentary  committee  capitulated 
with  the  extremists,  who  sent  friendly  messages  to 
Cromwell,  and  ArgyU  met  him  on  the  TVeed.  Thence  Cromwell 
sent  Lambert  with  seven  regiments  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
himself  stayed  for  some  time.  A  parliament  in  Argyll's  and  the 
preachers'  interest  met  there  in  January  1649;  only  sixteen 
nobles  were  present,  as  against  fifty-six  in  the  previous  year. 
The  execution  of  Charles  I.  (30th  iA  January  1649)  1^^  ^he 
extreme  party  in  a  quandary.  How  could  they  keep  terms  with 
"  bloody  Sectaries  "  that  had  slain  their  king,  in  face  of  the 
protests  of  their  envoys?  They  did  pass  tte  Act  of  the  Classes, 
disabling  all  "  Engagers  "  from  all  manner  of  oflfices,  military 
and  dvil,  and  dividing  the  distracted  country  into  two  hostile 
camps.  On  the  5th  of  February  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  king 
in  Edinburgh,  if  he  took  the  two  Covenants.  This  meant  war 
against  Enf^d,  and  war  in  which  the  Engagers  and  Royalists 
could  not  take  part.  The  situation  developed  into  ruin  under 
the  strife  of  the  wilder  and  the  gentler  preachers. 

Communications  with  Charles  II.  at  the  Hague  were  opened, 
and  the  Scots  accused  the  English  of  breach  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  Huntly,  as  a  Royalist,  was  decapitated  g^^^^ 
at  Edinburgh;  and  the  envoys  of  Charles,  thanks  to  jt„j,f,H„ 
the  advice  of  Montrose,  failed  to  induce  him  to  stamp 
himself  a  recreant  and  a  hypocrite  by  signing  any  covenants. 
But  Montrose  (January  1650)  was  sent  by  Charles  to  "  search  his 
death,"  as  he  said,  in  an  expedition  to  the  north  of  Scotland, 
while,  in  the  absence  of  his  stainless  servant,  Charles  actually 
signed  the  treaty  of  Breda  (ist  of  May).  In  April  Montrose 
was  abandoned  by  his  royal  master,  and  was  defeated  at 
Carbiesdale,  on  the  south  side  of  the  kyle,  or  estuary,  of 
Shin  and  Oykel;  he  was  betrayed,  insulted,  bullied  by  the 
preachers,  and,  going  to  his  death  like  a  bridegroom  to  the  altar, 
was  hanged  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  aoth  of  May.  "  Great  in  life, 
Montrose  was  yet  greater  in  his  death."  He  bad  kept  his  word, 
he  had  "  carried  fidelity  and  honour  to  the  grave  "  (Gardiner). 
His  head  was  set  on  a  spike  and  his  quartered  limbs  were  exposed 
in  various  places. 

Charles  came  to  Scotland;  he  signed  the  Covenants,  while  his 
tormentors  well  and  duly  knew  that  the  action  was  a  base 
hypocrisy,  that  they  had  tempted  him  to  perjury. 
Cromwell,  who  now  crossed  the  border,  imprened  this 
truth,  as  far  as  he  might,  on  the  preachers,  who  made 
Charles  sign  declarations  yet  more  degrading,  to  the  dis- 
credit of  hb  father  and  mother.  Meanwhile  David  Leslie,  with 
singularly  excellent  strategy,  foiled  and  evaded  Cromwdl  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  till  the  great  cavalry  leader 
was  forced  to  retreat  towards  England.  At  Dunbar  Leslie  held 
Cromwell  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  but  his  army  had  been 
repeatedly  "  puiiged  "  of  all  Royalist  men  of  the  sword  by  the 
preachers;  they  are  said,  and  Cromwell  believed  it,  to  have 
constrained  Leslie  to  leave  his  impregiuible  position  and  attack 
on  the  lower  levels.  Leslie  appears  to  have  intended  a  surprise, 
as  at  Philiphaugh,  but  "  through  our  own  laziness,"  he  confesses, 
the  surprise  came  from  Cromwell's  side,  and  few  of  the  Scots 
except  the  mounted  gentry  escaped  from  the  crushing  defeat  at 
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Dunbar  (3rd  of  September).  Of  the  prisoners  an  unknown 
number  died  of  hunger  in  Durham  cathedral,  others  were  sold 
to  slavery  in  the  colonies. 

Cromwell  had  occupied  the  country  south  of  the  Forth,  while 
Argyll  was  Charles's  master,  extorting  hard  terms  from  the 
prisoner,  who  once  ran  away.  The  committee  of  Estates,  on 
hard  terms,  gave  an  indemnity  to  Royalists  whose  swords  they 
needed;  many  ministers  acquiesced  ("The  Resolutioners "), 
the  more  fanatical  dissidents  were  called  "  Remonstrants," 
and  now  the  kirk  was  rent  in  twain  by  the  disputes  of  these  two 
factions.  The  Remonstrants,  clerical  and  military  (Guthrie  and 
Strachan),  would  not  support  Charles  while  he  was  not "  under 
conviction,"  and  Strachan  was  excommunicated  by  the  Resolu- 
tioners.  On  the  soth  of  July  1651  Lambert  defeated  the  Royal- 
ists at  Inverkdthing;  Forth  no  longer  bridled  Cromwell;  Leslie 
was  sure  to  be  outflanked,  and,  with  Charles,  he  evaded  Cromwell, 
marched  into  the  heart  of  England  (unaccompanied  by  Argyll), 
and  was  defeated  and  taken,  while  Charles  made  a  marvellous 
escape  at  Worcester  (3rd  of  September  1651). 

The  conquest  of  Scotland  was  soon  completed;  at  last  she 
by  at  an  F.nglish  victor's  feet;  the  General  Assembly  was 
^^  turned  out  into  the  street  by  "  some  rats  of  Musketeers 

gtwrmUm  *°^  *  troup  of  horse,"  and  the  risings  of  Glencairn, 
Lorne  (eldest  son  of  Argyll)  and  others  in  the  high- 
lands were  easily  crushed.  Argyll,  deserted  and  detested, 
compromised  himself  by  letters  to  Monk,  containing  intelligence 
as  to  the  movements  of  the  Royalists.  While  the  rival  bands 
of  preachers  squabbled,  Cromwell,  like  Edward  I.,  arranged 
that  Scottish  members  should  sit  in  Westminster,  and,  com- 
mercially, as  in  the  administration  of  fair  justice,  and  the  peace 
of  the  country,  Scotland  prospered  under  English  rule.  But 
Monk  withdrew  his  force  to  London  in  January  x66o,  and 
hurrying  events  brought  the  joyous  Restoration  of  the  apth 
of  May. 

The  festivities  in  Scotland  were  exuberant,  but  it  was  im- 
possible that  tranquillity  should  be  restored.  The  Remonstrants, 
that  is,  the  clerical  fanatics  to  whom  toleration  was  more  especi- 
ally abominable,  are  reckoned  (Hume  Brown)  as  the  majority 
of  the  preachers,  but  exact  statistics  cannot  be  obtained.  In 
their  eyes,  as  Charles  had  taken  both  Covenants,  he  was  bound 
to  remain  a  Presbyterian  and  to  establish  Presbyterianism  in 
England,  a  thing  impossible  and  entailing  civil  war  in  the 
attempt.  Even  the  representatives  of  the  Resolutioners  urged 
Charles  not  to  use  the  Anglican  service,  though  they  confided 
to  Sharp,  their  agent  in  London,  their  opinion  that,  if  the  Re- 
monstrants (or  Protesters)  had  any  hand  in  affairs,  "  it  cannot 
but  breed  continual  distemper  and  disorders."  Suppose  that 
the  kirk  was  restored  by  Charles  to  her  position  in  1593,  with 
General  Assemblies.  With  the  violent  party  in  a  majority, 
refusing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  insisting  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Presbyterianism  in  En^nd,  excommunicating  and 
scolding,  Scotland  would  be  as  much  disturbed  as  m  the  days 
of  Andrew  Melville.  "  Neither  fair  nor  other  means  are  likdy 
to  do  with  them"  (the  fanatics),  says  Baillie,  principal  of 
Glasgow  University,  himself  a  Covenanter  from  the  begiiming. 
He  wished  to  banish  the  Remonstrants  to  Orkney. 

Historians  do  not  usually  seem  to  perceive  that  Charles  was 
faced  by  the  old  quarrel  of  church  and  state,  in  which  "  fair 
means"  were  seen  to  be  unavailing,  while  "unfair  means" 
only  succeeded,  after  some  thirty  years,  in  breaking  down  the 
old  Presbyterian  spirit  so  much  that,  after  1688,  the  state  could 
bold  her  own.  Charles,  without  first  summoning  the  Estates, 
named  his  own  privy  council  and  ministers,  of  whom  Lauderdale, 
long  a  Covenanter,  came  presently  to  be  governor  of  Scotland. 
As  Argyll,  In  face  of  all  warnings,  went  to  court,  he  was  arrested, 
and  during  the  session  of  parliament  of  January  x66x  was  tried 
for  treason,  and,  on  the  ground  of  his  letters  to  Monk,  was 
a>nvicted  and  executed,  as  was  the  leading  Remonstrant  preacher, 
James  Guthrie,  accused  of  holding  an  Illegal  conventicle,  "  tend- 
ing to  disturbance,  .  .  .  and,  if  possible,  rekindling  a  civil  war." 

The  history  of  the  country  during  the  Restoration  falls  natur- 
•Dy  into  four  periods. 


I.  In  the  first  (1660-1663)  the  royal  commissioner  to 
parliament  was  the  earl  of  Middleton,  a  soldier  of  fortune  who 
had  been  in  arms  for  the  Crown  as  late  as  1655,  who  f^^ 
had  been  excommunicated  by  the  kirk,  and  was  ftioda 
determined  to  keep  down  the  preachers.  With  him  dmHagtht 
were  the  Cavalier  party,  anxious  to  recover  their  ^j^"*" 
losses  during  the  civil  war.  All  were  impoverished, 
and  greed  was  the  dominant  motive  of  the  members  of  the 
privy  council,  the  rulers  of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  in  London, 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  once  a  fervent  Covenanter,  was  secretary 
for  Scotland,  had  the  king's  ear,  and  would  have  restored  presby- 
tery, at  least  by  way  of  experiment.  The  "  creature  "  of  Charles, 
as  he  called  himself,  this  buriy,  violent  scholar,  buffoon  and 
bully,  was  reckoned  a  patriot.  As  an  "  Engager  "  he  had  seen 
his  country  conquered  by  English  arms.  His  policy  was  to 
keep  Scotland  in  good  humour  by  restoring  presbytery;  to 
raise  in  the  country  a  militia  strong  enough  to  support  Charles 
against  the  English  parliament,  and  thus,  in  both  countries, 
to  make  the  royal  prerogative  absolute.  The  first  parliament 
(1661-1663),  under  Middleton,  was  obsequious  enough  to  grant 
the  king  £40,000  annually,  to  abolish  the  coveiumts  and  to 
rescind  all  but  the  private  legisbtion  of  the  revolutionary 
years  (1638-1660).  The  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  restored, 
mere  nominees  of  government.  Middleton,  Tarbat  and  Claren- 
don overcame  Charles's  reluctance  to  restore  episcopacy; 
Lauderdale  fell  into  the  background;  The  Rev.  James  Sharp, 
hitherto  the  agent  of  the  Resolutioners,  or  milder  party  among 
the  pr^chers,  turned  his  coat,  and  took  the  archbishopric  of 
St  Andrews.  Episcopacy  being  restored,  some  three  or  four 
hundred  preachers  were  driven  from  their  parishes  (1663). 
"  We  made  a  waste,"  said  Archbishop  Leighton,  "  and  stocked 
it  with  owls  and  satyrs,"  the  detested  "  curates."  The  Shorter 
Catechism  was  taught;  the  liturgy  was  not  brought  in;  the 
sole  change  was  in  kirk  government. 

Meanwhile  the  Cavalier  party  invented  a  system  of  heavily 
fining  men  who  had  been  their  opponents  in  the  troubles.  Middle- 
ton  coveted  the  estates  of  the  earl  of  Argyll,  son  of  the  late 
marquis,  and  on  a  trumped-up  charge  of  "leasing  making" 
(he  had  spoken  in  a  private  letter  of  "  the  tricks  of  parliament  ") 
had  him  condemned  to  death.  He  was  saved  by  the  exertions 
of  Lauderdale,  and  Tarbat  suggested,  while  Middleton  adopted, 
a  scheme  for  ostracizing,  and  making  incapable  of  office,  twelve 
of  their  opponents,  including  Lauderdale.  But  Lauderdale  had 
the  skill  to  turn  the  cards  on  Middleton,  accusing  him  of  tricking 
both  parliament  and  king,  and  of  usurping  royal  prerogative. 
Middleton  and  Tarbat  were  cashiered,  and  the  able  but  profligate 
earl  of  Rothes  united  four  or  five  of  the  highest  offices  in  his 
own  person,  Lauderdale  remaining  at  court  as  secretary  for 
Scotland. 

n.  We  come  now  to  the  years  from  1664  to  1667.  Middleton, 
with  Archbishop  Sharp,  misgoverned  the  country,  established 
a  high  court  of  commission,  exiled  the  fiercest  preachers  to 
Holland,  whence  they  workeo  endless  mischief  by  agitation  and 
a  war  of  pamphlets;  irritated  the  Coveiumting  shires,  Fife  and 
the  south-west,  by  quartering  troops  on  them  to  exact  fines 
for  Nonconformity,  and  so  caused,  during  a  war  with  Holland, 
the  Pentland  Rising  (November  x666).  This  unconcertcd  move- 
ment arose  out  of  an  act  of  cruelty  by  soldiers  in  the  remote 
Glenkens,  and  was  unsupported  by  Holland,  with  which  the 
Covenanters  had  been  intriguing.  Crushed  at  Rullion  Green 
In  the  Pentlands,  by  General  Dalziel,  this  movement  left  the 
Presbyterians  the  more  angry,  by  reason  of  the  cruelty  of  its 
suppression,  and  the  use  of  torture  to  extract  information  from 
Mackail,  a  preacher,  and  NeUson  of  Corsack,  a  laird. 

III.  Lauderdale  again  saw  his  chance;  Rothes  was  deprived 
of  all  offices  save  the  chancellorship;  Sharp  was  "  snibbed  " 
and  disgraced,  attempts  at  concession  were  begun,  and  the 
indulgence  of  1669  licensed  a  number  of  Presbyterian  ministers, 
under  restrictions.  The  indulgence  accentuated  the  division 
between  those  who  accepted  and  those  who  rejected  it.  Out- 
rages on  conformist  ministers  were  frequent,  and  conventicles 
were  accompanied  by  armed  men.    A  popular  book,  Jus  P»puli 
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VindiaUum  (1669),  demanded  the  restontion  of  the  covenants, 
which  meant  civil  war,  the  hanging  of  the  bishops,  and  even 
applauded  assassination  by  men  who  had  "  a  call,"  like  Phinehas. 
In  a  parliament  with  Lauderdale  as  commissioner  (1669-1673) 
"  dai^ng  acts  "  were  passed  against  nonconformity,  but  the 
laws  were  too  severe  to  be  executed,  save  spasmodically,  and 
were  followed  by  a  second  indulgence  (1672).  Lauderdale 
having  married  Uie  rapacious  countess  of  Dyaut,  corruption 
was  rife;  his  brother,  Haltoun,  was  an  example  of  reckless 
greed;  opposition  arose  to  a  scheme  of  union,  presently  dropped, 
and  by  1673  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
led  an  organized  political  opposition.  Lauderdale's  Militia 
Act  gave  Charles  a  force  of  22,000  men,  who  would  "  go  any- 
where" (that  is,  would  invade  England),  at  the  king's  com- 
mand, and  in  1673-1675  Lauderdale  was  attacked  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  Charles  stood  by  him,  but  his  best  allies, 
Kincardine  and  Sir  Robert  Murray,  deserted  him,  while  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh  came  over  to  his  party,  became 
king's  advocate  (1677),  and  till  1686  was  the  Achitophel  and 
public  prosecutor  of  the  government.  After  an  alleged  attempt 
to  negotiate  throu^^  Ari^U  (1678)  with  the  preachers,  in  view 
of  the  threatening  increase  of  armed  conventicles,  Lauderdale 
resolved  on  suppression.  Without  money,  and  without  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  regular  force,  he  called  out  the  clansmen 
of  Atholl,  Perth  and  other  nobles,  and  quartered  "  the  Highland 
host "  on  the  disturbed  districts.  He  would  either  put  them 
down,  or,  what  he  prderred,  bring  rebellion  to  a  h«uL  The 
gentry,  who  had  proclaimed  their  inability  to  suppress  con- 
venticles, were  ordered  to  sign  a  bond  making  them  re^wnsible 
for  their  toumts,  and  were  bound  over  to  keep  the  king's  peace 
by  "  law  burrows,"  a  method  common  in  private  life  but  un- 
heard of  between  monarch  and  people.  After  six  weeks  the 
plundering  clansmen  were  withdrawn,  and  in  the  q>ring  of 
1678,  also  of  1679,  Hamilton  with  his  allies  carried  their  com- 
plaints to  Charles.  Mackenzie,  in  a  controvert  at  Windsor 
(1679),  proved  to  Charles  that  in  ScoUand  he  was  as  absolute 
as  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  over  church,  state  and  all 
his  subjects,  and  indeed,  by  various  acts  of  James  VI.  and  of 
his  own  reign,  Charles  really  was  a  deqwt  (British  Museum, 
Additional  MSS.  231 244*  PP>  20-28). 

Meanwhile,  armed  conventicles  abounded,  and  the  extreme 
faction  openly  denounced  and  separated  themselves  from  the 
rapidly  growing  mass  of  the  Indulged.  Early  in  May  1679 
Sharp  was  hacked  to  death  on  Magus  Moor  near  St  Andrews. 
The  murderers  rode  to  the  west,  joined  the  company  of  Robert 
Hamilton,  defeated  Graham  of  Oaverhouse  with  a  small  force 
of  horse  at  Drumdog,  occupied  Glasgow,  and  proved  the  total 
inability  of  the  reguUr  forces  to  cope  with  a  psing.  Charles 
might  have  been  unable,  in  the  frenzy  of  the  popish  plot  of 
Titus  Gates,  to  send  forces  from  England,  but  as  he  chose  the 
popular  Protestant,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  to  command  them, 
he  was  allowed  to  despatch  some  regiments.  The  rebels,  who 
were  in  two  hostile  parties,  Indulged  and  Separatists,  failed  to 
hold  Bothwdl  Bridge,  and  were  easily  routed.  The  duke  of 
York  was  sent,  in  honourable  banishment,  to  Scotland,  and 
in  the  parliament  of  x  681  was  royal  commissioner. 

IV.  Here  begins  the  fourth  period  (x68o-i688),  the  domina- 
tion of  the  duke,  Queensbeny,  Perth,  and  his  brother,  Drum- 
mond  of  Lundin  (earl  of  Mdfort).  Lauderdale  was  out  of  favour, 
and  died.  Now  "  by  concession  "  (a  third  indulgence)  "  and 
repression,  the  once  mighty  force  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism 
had  at  length  been  broken  "  (Hume  Brown).  By  "  Presby- 
terianism "  we  are  here  to  understand,  not  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government — ^the  kirk  whose  motto  is  Nu 
tamen  consumebatur — but  the  pretensions  of  preachers  to  domi- 
nate the  state  by  the  mythical  "  power  of  the  keys,"  by  excom- 
munication with  dvO  penalties  and  by  the  fiercest  religious 
intolerance.  Presbyterianism  can  exist  and  flourish  without 
these  survivals  of  the  proudest  pretensions  of  Romanism.  To 
quote  Dr  Hume  Brown  again,  "  When  the  absolutism  of  the 
Stuarts  was*  succeeded  by  a  more  rational  government  (1689), 
the  example  of  the  Indulged  ministers,  who  composed  the  great 


mass  of  the  Presbyterian  deigy,  was  of  the  most  potent  effect 
in  substituting  the  idea  of  toleration  for  that  of  the  rdigious 
absolutism  of  Knox  and  Mdville."  Save  for  the  fact  that  (he 
ministers  were  as  intolerant  as  ever  of  Nonconformists, 
Catholics  and  heretics,  this  is  a  just  view,  but  Charles  II.  had 
to  deal  with  a  kirk  in  which  the  Remonstrants,  the  more  fanatical 
ministers,  were  potent,  whether  the  majority  or  not,  while,  after 
1689,  government  found  "the  once  mighty  force  of  Presby- 
terianism broken."  It  was  broken  by  the  two  last  Stuart  kings, 
who  employed  methods  the  most  brutal  and  repulsive  for  the 
crushing  of  copsdences  trained  in  the  theocratic  ideas  of  Knox 
and  Mdville.  The  memory  of  the  courage  and  devotion  with 
which  men,  women  and  even  children  faced  torture,  death  and 
ruin  for  an  ideal  impossible  and  undesirable  is  dear  to  the 
Scottish  people. 

On  the  side  of  the  extremists,  Cameron  was  happy  enough 
to  die  in  fair  fight  at  Airs  Moss  (22nd  of  July  x68o),  after  publidy 
disowning  the  king  for  his  breach  of  the  Covenant.  Caigill 
next  excommunicated  the  king,  Dalzid  and  Mackenzie,  and  his 
followers  separated  themsdves  from  "  the  ordinances  dispensed 
by  any  Presbyterian  minister."  The  followers  of  these  two 
men,  and  of  thdr  successor,  Renwick,  who  later  was  hanged, 
became  the  armed  and  organized  "Societies,"  a  large  force 
of  yeomen  and  fanners  in  south-western  Scotland,  usually  styled 
Cameronians.  After  the  Revolution,  the  government  left  them 
alone,  and  could  afford  to  do  so. 

In  1 681,  parliament,  under  the  duke  of  York  as  commissioner, 
passed  a  test  act  so  drafted  that  no  human  bdng  could  honestly 
and  logically  uke  the  test.  The  earl  of  Argyll,  son  of  the  marquis, 
added  a  qualifying  clause;  he  would  take  the  test,  "  as  far  as 
it  was  consistent  with  itself."  By  the  influence  of  his  countless 
creditors,  who  desuned  to  be  paid  out  of  his  estates,  and  in 
revenge  for  his  seizure,  on  claims  for  debts,  of  the  whole  estates 
of  dan  Madean  (X674-X680),  he  was  tried  and  was  actually 
found  guilty  of  treason.  He  escaped,  but  was  condenmed  on 
theold  charge  after  his  later  invasion  of  Scotland  (1685). 

In  1684,  while  Perth,  and  his  brother,  Mdfort,  who  went 
over  to  Rome,  were  in  power,  Renwick  emitted  an  "  Apolo- 
getical  Declaration,"  in  which  the  active  enemies  of  his  sect 
were  threatened  with  aecxet  trials  and  with  assassination 
(October),  and  a  **  curate,"  with  some  soldiers,  was  murdered. 
This,  coming  on  the  head  of  the  Rye  House  murder  plot  (of  which 
the  Rev.  Mr  Carstairs,  the  agent  of  Argyll,  and  probably  Argyll 
himself,  then  in  Holland,  were  not  ignorant),  caused  the  govern- 
ment to  demand,  at  the  hands  of  the  military,  from  all  and 
sundry,  an  "Abjuration"  of  Renwick's  anarchist  utterances. 
Recusants  were  ^ot.  The  test  was  carefully  framed  so  as  to 
indude  no  disavowal  of  religious  prindples,  and  was  "  univer- 
sally unscrupled,  even  by  the  generality  of  great  professors  and 
ministers  too,"  says  Sheilds,  an  advanced  extremist.  However, 
the  peasantry  found,  in  the  abjuration,  matter  contrary  to  their 
consciences,  and  while  some  recusants  were  shot  out  of  hand, 
a  girl  named  Margaret  Wilson,  with  an  old  woman,  Margaret 
MacLauchlan,  were  tied  to  stakes  and  drowned  by  the  in- 
coming tide,  near  Wigtown  (x3th  of  May  1685).  How  the 
penalty  came  to  be  inflicted,  as  the  pair  had  what  Wodrow  calls 
"  a  material  pardon,"  while  there  Is  no  record  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  reprieve,  remains  a  mystery.  Tlie  guilt  appears  to  attach 
to  the  local  authorities  at  Wigto?nL 

In  this  crud  affair,  Claverhouse,  who  caused  to  be  shot  the 
cdebrated  John  Brown,  "  the  Christian  carrier,"  had  no  hand. 
To  quote  Dr  Hume  Brown,  Claverhouse  "  kept  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  his  commission,  and  he  carried  out  his  orders  with 
the  distinct  aim  of  saving  blood  in  the  end.  To  those  who  he 
thought  had  been  led  astray,  it  was  his  policy  not  to  be  un- 
mert^ul;  for,  in  his  own  wwds,  'it  renders  three  dtsptnXe 
where  it  gains  one.'  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the 
obdurate,  he  showed  a  rdentless  precision,  which  gained  for 
him  his  evil  name,  'The  Bloody  Clavers,'  the  commissioned 
servant  of  the  powers  of  darkness."  As  constable  of  Dundee 
he  secured  the  commutation  of  the  death  penalty  on  miiKir 
offenders  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  his  expressed  maxim  was 
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"  in  the  greatest  crimes  it  is  thought  wisest  to  pardon  the 
multitude  and  punish  the  ringleaders."  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that,  of  the  governors  of  Scotland  under  the  Restoration, 
Ckverhouse  was  the  ablest,  the  most  honourable,  the  least 
rapacious  and  even  the  most  dement.  But  "  Bluidy  Claver- 
house"  will  continue  to  enjoy  his  traditional  reputation  in 
popular  tracts  and  popular  histories. 

Charles  II.  had  died  on  the  and  of  February  1685,  and  there 
were  in  Scotland  some  who  wept  for  him.  The  year  of  his 
death  was,  par  exceHence,  "  The  Killing  Time,"  thanks  to  Ren- 
wick  and  his  associates  and  the  Rye  House  plotters.  Now,  too, 
came  the  attempts  of  Monmouth  and  of  Argyll,  who,  owing  to 
divided  counsels  in  his  camp,  and  want  of  support  either  from 
his  clan  or  from  the  southern  malcontents,  failed  in  his  invasion 
of  Scotland,  was  taken,  and  was  executed,  suffering  like  his 
father  with  great  courage  and  dignity.  Many  recusants  were 
penned  up,  starved  and  cruelly  treated,  even  tortured  when 
they  attempted  escape,  in  the  vaults  of  Dtmottar  Castle. 

In  x686  James  claimed  and  used  the  dispensing  power  as  to 
penal  laws  against  Catholics,  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  two  of  the 
gf^^^^  Scottish  bishops  (who  were  ejected  from  their  sees) 
^^[SS^  ^^^  ^^  parliament.  Mackenzie,  for  his  opposition,  lost 
office.  The  privy  council  was  opened  to  Catholics,  but 
on  the  landing  of  William  III.  the  populace,  in  x688,  wrecked  the 
chapel  of  Holyrood  and  began  to  "  rabble  "  conformist  ministers, 
or  "  curates."  Of  the  guaM  that  defended  Holyrood  "  the  gentle- 
men and  the  rabble,  when  they  saw  all  danger  over,  killed  some 
and  put  the  rest  in  prison,  where  many  of  them  died  of  their 
wounds  and  hunger,"  a  parallel  to  the  Dunottar  cruelties  iM>t 
usually  mentioned  by  historians  ("Balcarres  Memoirs").  A 
Convention  of  Estates,  without  a  royal  commissioner,  met  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  Z4th  of  March  1689,  and  it  is  curious  that 
WiUiamites  and  Jacobites  were  not  unequally  represented.  For 
president,  Hamilton,  who  had  been  in  opposition  from  1673  to 
1682,  was  preferred  to  Atholl  by  a  small  majority,  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  William's  friends  were  in  the  ascendant. 

Claverhouse,  now  Viscount  Dundee,  despairing  of  his  party, 
and  under  apprehension  of  an  attack  in  arms,  rode  northward 
with  a  handful  of  horse,  and  began  to  play  the  part  of 
Montrose,  while  the  Convention  offered  the  crown 
to  William  and  Mary,  adding  the  claim  of  right  to  de> 
throne  a  king. who  had  infringed  the  laws.  In  May,  WUliam, 
in  London,  took  the  coronation  oath,  but  firmly  refused  to  acc^t, 
except  in  some  sense  of  his  own  not  easily  understood,  the  clause, 
"  to  be  careful  to  root  out  all  heretics."  The  castle  o£  Edinburgh 
was  surrendered  by  Gordon,  and  Balcarrcs  was  put  in  that  prison 
where,  according  to  legend,  he  was  visited  by  the  wraith  of 
Dundee,  on  the  night  of  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie.  While 
Dundee  was  raising  the  clans  and  outmanceuvring  Mackay, 
a  party  in  parliament  was  agitating  for  constitutioxud  reforms, 
and  e^)ecially  for  freedom  from  the  Lords  of  the  Articles. 
William  oppc»ed,  and  party  war  was  furious,  when  news  came  of 
Dundee's  complete  victory  at  Killiecrankie.  The  terror  of  the 
Whigs  turned  to  joy  when  they  heard  that  Dundee  himself  had 
fallen  in  the  arms  of  victory..  Two  murderers  had  been  sent 
by  the  earl  of  Nottingham  to  ''seize,"  that  b  to  despatch, 
Dundee.  They  left  London  for  Mackay's  camp  on  the  xQth  of 
July.  On  the  27th  of  July  Dimdee  was  shot,  and  on  the  2xst  of 
October  Nottingham  wrote  that  his  emissaries  "  had  done  very 
good  service  to  the  King  "  (SkiU  Papers, "  Domestic,"  July  17th, 
x8th,  XQth,  October  21st,  1689).  Henceforth,  for  lack  of  a 
commander  of  Dundee's  genius,  there  was  no  real  danger  from 
the  clans,  and  absolutely  no  chance  of  a  rising  of  the  lowland 
Jacobites  in  their  support.  At  Dunkeld  the  newly  raised 
Cameronian  regiment  successfully  repulsed  the  highlanders,  ill  led 
by  General  Cannon  as  they  were.  They  were  never  again 
dangerous  at  this  period,  were  scattered  by  Livingstone  in  a 
surprise  at  Cromdale  haughs,  and  government  began  to  attempt 
to  buy  from  chiefs  the  peace  of  the  dans. 

Meanwhile  complex  intrigues  occurred,  and  were  betrayed, 
between  "  the  Club  "  (the  advanced  constitutionalists)  and  the 
Jacobites.   In  1690  an  act  restored  the  kirk  to  the  legal  position 
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of  1592,  under  sixty  of  the  surviving  ministen  deprived  in  x66i. 
An  act  abolished  dvil  penalties  upon  sentences  of  excommunica- 
tion, and  thus  broke  the  terrible  weapon  wliich  the  preachers  had 
wielded  so  long.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  eternally  binding 
Covenant,  which  continued  to  be  the  fetish  of  the  Cameronians 
and  of  later  secedcrs.  The  General  Assemblies,  henceforth,  under 
the  influence  of  the  diplomatic  Carstaiis  (who  had  been  cruelly 
tortured  in  X684,  to  extract  information  about  the  Rye  House 
Plot),  did  little  to  thwart  government,  though  many  "  placed 
ministers  "  were,  at  heart,  attached  to  the  andent  claims  of 
Knox  and  Mdville.  Laws  as  to  patronage,  an  inflammatory 
question,  were  made,  abolished  and  remade,  causing,  from  about 
X730  onwards,  passions  which  exploded  in  the  great  Disruption 
of  1842.  The  dealings  with  the  dans  culmiiuited  in  the  massacre 
of  the  Maclans  of  Glencoe  (xjth  February  X692). 
Through  military  ineffidency  the  hill  passes  were  not  *** 
stopped,  and  the  murders  of  a  peaceful  and  hospitable  ^fe^ 
population  were  relativdy  few.  That  Dalrymple 
arranged  for  actual  extermination  of  the  males  of  the  dan  is 
certain,  but  there  is  no  proof  that,  he  knew  of  the  modus  operandi, 
the  betrayal  of  hospitality,  "  murder  under  trust."  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  William  signed  the  orders  under  the  impression  that 
a  "  punitive  expedition  "  of  the  ordinary  sort  was  alone  intended, 
but  remonstrance  from  the  Estates  brought  no  punishment  on 
any  man  except  the  dismiiwal,  later,  of  Dalrymple  (Viscount 
Stair)  from  office. 

In  X693-X694  the  kirk  was  much  irritated  by  William's  de- 
mands for  oaths  of  allegiance  to  himself,  without  the  consent 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  William  gave  way,  but  -similar 
Hanoverian  demands  later  caused  great  searchings  of  heart  and 
divisions  among  the  preachers.  The  Episcopal  party  among  the 
mim'sters  was  excluded  from  a  share  in  church  government  and 
tended  to  dwindle;  the  bishops  had  no  territorial  sees;  and 
gradually  Episcopalians  came  to  be  Jacobites,  professing  a 
strange  loyalty  to  James,  who  had  treated  them  so  unjustly, 
and  later  to  his  son» "  Jaines  VIII.,"  the  Chevalier  de  St  George 
(b.  June  xo,  x688). 

Since  the  Cromwellian  occupation  the  interest  of  Scottish 
men  had  slowly  shifted  from  religion  to  commerce;  ]}ut  a  tariff 
war  between  England  and  Scotland  had  checked 
manufacturing  and  other  enterprises.  One  William 
Paterson,  instrumental  in  foimding  the  Bank  of 
England,  concdved  the  plan  of  a  Scottish  East  India  Company, 
which,  in  1695,  obtained  a  patent  by  act  of  parliament.  William 
comptainod,  later,  that  he  had  no  notice  of  the  terms  of  that 
patent  till  after  it  was  passed  (he  was  fighting  imder  Namur  at 
the  time),  and  the  act  not  uxmaturally  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
the  rival  English  companies.  It  committed  William  to  conditions 
which  might  readily  produce  a  great  naval  war  with  Spain,  for 
Paterson's  real  design  was  to  establish  an  entrepdt  in  Panama, 
at  Darien,  within  the  undeniable  sphere  of  Spanish  influence. 
The  Scots  invested  very  largdy,  for  them,  but  their  expeditions 
were  ill-found  and  worse  managed;  the  Spaniards  seized  one  of 
their  vessels  with  its  crew;  the  colonists  deserted  the  colony;  a 
fresh  expedition  was  expelled  by  Spain,  and  William  refused  to 
take  up  the  Scottish  quarrel  (X695-X700).  The  losses  and  the 
apparent  injustice  caused  a  frenzy  of  exdtement  in  Scotland, 
and  William  could  only  express  his  regret  and  his  desire  for  an 
incorporating  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  He  died  on  the  7  th 
of  March,  when  the  project  of  Union  was  to  be  debated  by  the 
English  parliament.  Under  William,  Scotland  was  a  constitu- 
tional country;  the  absolute  despotism  enjoyed  by  Charles  II. 
ceased  to  be;  a  free  debating  parliament  existed,  and  torture 
was  inflicted  only  by  decree  of  king  and  parliament.  It  was 
abolished  two  years  after  the  Union  of  X707. 

Anne,  from  the  beginning  of  her  rdgn,  advocated  union, 
which,  with  the  question  of  the  succession,  was  the  subject  of 
constant  and  furious  debates  in  the  Scots  parliament, 
till,  on  the  4th  of  March  1707,  the  act  received  the       uai^a, 
royal  assent.   Scotland  was  to  have  forty-five  members 
and  sixteen  elected  peers  at  Westminster;  the  holders  of  Daricxr 
s.tock  were  compensated;  as  a  balance  to  equality  of  taxation  a 
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pecuniary  equivalent  was  to  be  paid,  the  kirk  and  Scottish  courts 
of  justice  were  safeguarded  (final  appeal  being  to  the  British 
House  of  Lords),  and  Scots  shared  EngUsb  facilities  and  privileges 
of  trade,  in  name,  for  many  years  passed  before  Scotland  really 
began  to  enjoy  the  benefits.  Mar,  Queensberry,  Stair  (of  Glencoe) 
and  Argyll  (Red  John  of  the  Battles)  were  the  leading  statesmen 
of  the  Unionist  party;  being  opposed  by  Hamilton,  Atholl  and 
Lockhart  of  Camwath  as  Jacobites;  by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  as 
an  independent  patriot;  by  popular  sentiment,  by  mob  violence, 
and  by  many  of  the  preachers,  though  not  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Every  sentimental  consideration  was  against  a 
union  with  a  prelatic  kingdom,  **  an  auld  enemy,"  which  drove 
a  hard  bargain  by  threats  of  excluding  Scottish  conunodities. 
The  negptiations  were  constantly  disturbed  by  Jacobite  intrigues 
with  France  in  favour  of  James  VIII.;  by  Scottish  adherence 
to  the  Act  of  Security,  which  might  give  Scotland  a  king  other 
than  a  Hanoverian  in  succession  to  Anne;  and  by  the  hanging 
of  an  En^hman,  Captain  Green,  for  piracy  on  a  lost  Scottish 
vessel  (1705).  The  final  debates  of  1706  were  conducted  under 
apprehensions  of  an  invasion  of  Edinburgh  by  highlandera  and 
wild  western  fanatics  of  the  Covenant;  but  the  astuteness  of 
Harley's  agent  in  Edinburgh,  de  Foe,  the  resolution  of  Ar^ll 
and  the  tact  of  Queensberry,  who  easily  terrified  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  carried  the  measure  into  haven.  The  Union  was  at 
first  rich  in  causes  of  friction,  and  in  nothing  else;  even  as  late 
as  1745  it  was  most  unpopular,  but  Scotland  had  no  choice. 
The  nation  would  never  accept  a  Catholic  king,  a  Stuart,  nor 
revert,  as  against  England,  to  the  ancient  French  alliance. 
The  religious  objection  was  insuperable;  opportunities  of  com- 
mercial development  were  indispensable;  war  with  England 
was  not  to  be  contemplated  by  the  common  sense  of  the  country; 
and  thus,  as  de  Foe  wrote,  "  The  Union  was  merely  formed  by 
the  nature  of  things."  In  Lockhart's  words,  the  30th  of  April 
1707  "  was  the  last  day  that  Scotland  was  Scotland.  I  may 
lament  and  weep,"  he  adds.  "  but  truly  I  have  had  admirable 
sport,"  with  his  greyhounds. 

Friction  about  matters  of  trade  was  the  instant  sequel  of  the 
Union:  so  much  ill-feeling  was  provoked  that,  in  the  general 
opinion,  had  King  James  \^II.  landed  alone  when 
brought  to  the  Scottish  coast  by  Forbin's  fleet  in 
Mardi  1708,  he  would  have  carried  Scotland  with  him. 
But  Forbin  was  chased  away  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  by  a  fleet 
under  Sir  George  Byng;  he  refused  to  allow  the  young  ad- 
venturer to  land  farther  north,  and  the  Jacobites  doubted  that 
France  was  never  smous  in  the  enterprise.  The  Jacobites  also, 
through  mistrust  of  each  other — none  could  trust  Hamilton — 
and  finally  through  the  intoxication  of  a  pilot  who  failed  to 
reach  Forbin,  led  to  the  imbecile  fiasco.  In  the  English  parlia- 
ment the  Jacobites  managed  to  secure  a  measure  of  toleration 
for  the  Episcopal  clergy,  after  one  of  them,  Mr  Greenshields, 
bad  long  lain  in  prison  for  his  use  of  the  liturgy  (17x1).  The 
kirk  was  incensed  by  the  growth  of  Episcopalianism  and  of 
Popery,  the  restoration  of  patronage,  and  the  pressure  to  accept 
an  oath  abjuring  James,  which  divided  a  chunih  that  was  abso- 
lutely aoti- Jacobite.  Repeal  of  the  Union  was  actually  mooted 
in  X  71 3,,  and  even  Argyll  was  restive.  The  fatal  duel  in  which 
Hamilton  was  slain  by  Mohun,  when  on  the  eve  of  going  as 
ambassador  to  France,  with  the  interests  of  James  in  his  eye, 
was  a  blow  to  the  Jacobites;  as  were  the  death  of  Anne,  the  faU 
of  Bolingbroke  and  the  unopposed  succession  of  George  I. 
(August  1714).  Their  king  over  the  water  had,  in  a  manly  and 
magnanimous  letter  to  his  adherents,  refused  to  change  his  creed, 
and  when  Bolingbroke  fled  from  England  his  evangdical  efforts 
at  proselytizing  James  were  fruitless.  Berwick  and  Bolingbroke 
were  his  ministers,  but  Berwick  would  not  accompany  him  to 
Scotland,  and  Bolingbroke  did  not  provide  the  necessary  muni- 
tions of  war.  Through  a  series  of  confusions  and  blunders.  Mar 
prematurely  raised  on  the  x6th  of  September  17x5  the  standard 
of  King  James,  and  though- in  <x}mmand  of  a  mudi  larger  army 
than  ever  followed  Montrose,  was  baffled  by  Argyll,  who  held 
Stirling  with  a  very  small  force.  Mar  never  crossed  the  Forth, 
and  the  command  of  Mackintosh,  who  did,  was  captured,  with 


his  Northumbrian  cavaliers,  at  Preston,  on  the  very  day  (x2th 
of  November)  when  Argyll  foiled  Mar  in  the  confused  battle  of 
Sheriff muir.  Mar's  highlanders  began  to  desert;  his  council  was 
a  confusion  of  opinions  and  discontents,  and  when,  after  many 
dangers  and  in  the  worst  of  health,  James  joined  the  Jacobites 
at  Perth,  it  was  only  to  discourage  Us  friends  by  his  gloom,  and 
to  share  their  wintry  flight  before  Argyll  to  Montrose.  Thence 
he  furtively  sailed  with  Mar  to  France,  a  broken  man,  leaving 
his  army  to  shift  for  themselves.  Many  of  his  noble  supporters 
escaped,  he  did  his  best  to  provide  them  with  ships,  others  were 
executed,  while  the  great  Whig,  Forbes  of  Culloden,  protested 
against  the  bad  policy  of  the  repressive  measures.  Argyll,  who 
had  saved  the  country,  was  regarded  as  lukewarm,  and  lost  the 
royal  favour,  while  James,  at  Avignon,  intrigued  with  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden  and  with  Argyll  and  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Islay, 
till  he  was  driven  from  France  to  take  refuge  in  Italy.  Spain 
backed  him  in  17x9,  but  the  death  of  Charles  XU.,  and  the  utter 
.  failure  of  a  SpaJiish  expedition  to  Scotland  in  17x9,  when  the 
Jacobites  were  scattered,  and  the  Spaniards  taken,  in  a  fight  at 
Glensheil,  ruined  what  had  seemed  a  fair  chance  of  success. 
Returning  from  Spain,  James  married  Maria  Clementina 
Sobieska,  daughter  of  Prince  James  Sobieski,  a  pretty  bride 
whom  Charles  Wogan  rescued  from  durance  in  Iimsbruck,  an 
adventure  of  romantic  gallantry.  The  marriage  was  unhappy; 
James  was  eternally  occupied  with  the  business  of  his  cause 
and  the  feuds  of  his  adherents;  Qementina  lost  her  gaiety  and 
became  causelessly  jealous;  and  her  retreat  to  a  convent  in 
1725  was  a  greater  blow  to  the  cause  than  the  failure  of  Alter- 
bury's  plot  (X720),  the  alleged  treason  of  Mar  and  the  splits 
in  the  Jacobite  party.  Clementina,  however,  was  the  mother  of 
two  sons,  Charles  Edward,  the  hope  of  his  party,  and  Henry. 
The  cause  slumbered,  till  in  x 743-1743  the  outbresJcof  wars  with 
France  and  Spain  gave  Prince  Charles  a  chance  of  showing  his 
mettle.  The  Jacobites  surrounding  James  in  Rome  never 
ceased  to  weave  at  the  endless  tissue  of  their  plot,  but  in  Scotland 
nothing  more  substantial  than  the  drinking  of  loyal  healths  was 
done,  between  (he  flight  of  Lockhart  of  Carnwath,  the  manager 
of  the  party,  and  the  years  of  X737-X744.  The  old  Jacobites 
were  dying  out;  James  never  had  a  minister  who  was  not  baited 
by  three-fourths  of  the  party,  and  denounced  as  a  favourite  at 
best,  at  worst  a  traitor;  and  the  Cause  would  have  sunk  into 
ashes  but  for  the  promise  of  his  eldest  son,  Prince  Charles. 

In  Scotland  the  kirk,  as  ever,  was  mUitant,  but  it  could  no 
longer  wage  war  on  kings  and  their  ministers,  nor  attempt  to 
direct  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  The  preachers  thus 
fell  into  parties,  which  attacked  each  other  in  a  JJ^'J" 
brotherly  way.  The  grounds  of  strife  were  the  spread  j^^ 
of  "  liberal "  religious  ideas;  on  one  side  heretioU  and 
anti-Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  on  the  other  a  tendency  to  stretdi 
Calvinistic  principles  till  they  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  Antinomianism.  A  Glasgow  professor,  the  Rev.  Mr  Simson, 
was  attacked  for  Arminianism  and  Socinianism  as  early  as  X717; 
and  the  battle  raged  between  the  more  severe  Presbyterians — 
who  still  hankered  after  the  Covenant,  approved  of  an  old  work 
The  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity  (1646),  and  were  especially  con- 
vinced .that  preachers  must'  be  elected  by  the  people — and  the 
Moderates,  who  saw  that  the  Covenant  was  an  anachronism, 
thought  conduct  more  important  than  Calvinistic  convictions, 
and  supported  in  the  General  Assembly  the  candidates  selected 
by  patrons,  as  against  those  chosen  by  the  popular  voice.  The 
Marrow  was  discouraged  as  verging  on  Antinomianism  (1730); 
and  in  X  733  its  protesting  admirers  were  rebuked  by  the  Assembly. 
The  Marrow  men  put  in  protests,  and  were  clearly  on  the  way 
to  secession  from  the  kirk.  The  oath  of  abjuration  of  James  was 
another  cause  of  division,  at  least  till  it  was  watered  down  in 
X7X9;  and  by  J736  a  revival  of  the  charges  of  heresy  against 
Simson,  with  the  increase  of  agitation  against  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  who  supported  patrons,  lighted  a  flame  which  burned 
the  slight  bonds  that  kept  the  extremists  in  union  with  the 
kirk. 

'  In  X733  their  leaders  were  the  brothers  Erskine,  one  of  whom, 
Ebenczer,  preached  a  sennon  accusing  professed  Presbyterians 
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as  gunty  of  "  an  attempt  to  jostle  Christ  out  of  his  church. 
For  this  and  other  severe  censures  of  his  brethren,  Mr  Erskine 
would  not  apologize:  he  had  "  delivered  the  utterance  given  to 
him  by  the  Lord  ":  his  was  the  very  attitude  of  the  preachers 
who  thundered  against  James  VI.  Mr  Erskine  was  rebuked  in 
the  Assembly  of  1733;  he  protested,  with  three  friends:  they 
were  deprived  of  their  charges;  they  vowed  that  they  were 
"  the  True  Presbyterian  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,"  and 
had  the  power  of  the  keys.  They  constituted  themselves  a 
presbytery,  and  maintained  that  the  covenants  were  perpetually 
binding.  The  Assembly  went  as  far  as  was  possible  in  offers  of 
reconciliation,  but  the  seceders  were  irreconcilable,  and  were 
deposed  in  1740.  In  1744  they  made  the  "  Taking  of  the  Cove- 
nants "  a  term  of  ministerial  and  Christian  communion.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  follow  the  schisms  which  split  the  seceding 
body  within  itself:  the  Ersklnes  themselves  were  handed  over 
to  Satan;  their  very  families  adopted  opposite  factions:  there 
were  "  Burghers  "  and  "  Anti-Burghers,"  "  New  Lights  "  and 
"  Old  LighU  ";  besides  the  sects  which  hi  the  19th  century 
merged  in  United  Presbyterians,  and  merged  theniselves  later 
with  the  Free  Church  of  the  Disruption,  itself  the  parent  of  a 
small  protesting  body,  popularly  styled  "  The  Wee  Frees  "  (see 
Scotland,  Chvkch  or).  The  whole  movement,  intended  as 
a  return  to  the  kirk  of  Knox  and  Melville  and  the  Covenanters, 
was  a  not  uimeeded  protest  against  the  sleepy  "  moderation," 
and  want  of  spiritual  enthusiasm,  which  invaded  the  established 
kirk  in  the  latter  part  of  the  x8th  century,  a  period  in  which 
she  possessed  such  distinguished  writers  as  John  Home,  author 
bf  the  drama  of  Douglas,^  Robertson,  the  historian,  and  Dr 
Carlyle,  whose  amusing  autobiography  draws  a  perfect  portrait 
pf  an  amiable  and  highly  educated  "  Moderate  "  and  man  of 
the  world.  Naturally  the  oi^xnite  party,  whether  seceders,  or 
"  High  Flyers,"  as  they  were  called,  within  the  church,  had  most 
Influence  with  the  populace,  so  that "  the  Trew  Universal  Kirk  " 
of  Scotland  was  broken  into  several  communions,  differing  but 
slightly  in  accepted  doctrines,  and  not  At  all  in  mode  of  worship. 
Their  tendency  has  been  centripetal,  and  all  the  "  Free  Churches  " 
are  agreed  in  their  views  concerning  the  prolonged  existence  of 
"  the  Auld  Kirk."  •  The  Episcopalians,  in  this  period,  were 
nearly  as  much  perturbed  as  the  Presbyterians,  by  questions 
as  to  the  election  of  bishops  in  relation  to  their  exil«i  king,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  ritualism  in  the  shape  of  "-the  usages." 
They  passed  through  much  persecution,  in  consequence  of  the 
rising  of  1745,  but,  after  the  death  of  their  King  Charles,  they 
became  as  loyal  as  any  other  religious  body,  managing  their 
own  affairs  with  no  more  turmoil  than  is  caused  by  the  co- 
existence of  the  Anglican  and  the  Laudian  prayer-books,  with 
their  different  forms  of  the  communion  service. 

As  to  dvn  matters,  the  country  was'  troubled  by  riots  against 
the  Malt  Tax,  but  the  clans  submitted  to  a  very  superficial 

disarmament;  companies  of  highlanders  were  em- 
ZI^cSm.  ployed  to  preserve  order  and  check  cattle^ralding; 

and  one  of  these,  "  The  Black  Watch  "  (the  Forty- 
Second),  greatly  distinguished  itself  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 
Wade  drove  his  military  roads  through  the  highlands,  and, 
poor  as  the  cotmtry  still  was,  the  city  of  Glasgow  throve  on  the 
tobacco  and  sugar  trade  with  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
Yet  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  president  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
after  the  outbr^  of  the  war  with  Spain,  reported  amazing 
scarcity  of  money  in  the  cotmtry,  and  strenuously  advised 
legislative  checks  on  the  taste  for  tea,  which  naturally  diminished 
the  profits  of  the  exQse  on  more  generous  beverages.  The  fact 
is  that  as  English  companies  for  foreign  trade  had  long  been  in 
chartered  existence,  Scotsmen  and  Scottish  capital  had  no 
profitable  outlets,  while  agriculture  was  conducted  on  slovenly 
medieval  or  prehistoric  methods;  and  only  the  linen  trade  of 
the  country  was  really  flourishing.  Thus,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  west  coast  trade  with  the  colonies,  Scotland  had  reaped  little 
commercial  benefit  from  the  Union,  and  the  loss  of  business 
caused  by  the  abolition  of  the  parliament,  and  the  rush  of  noble 
families  to  London,  was  severely  felt  in  Edinburgh.  Yet  there 
existed  DO  dangerous  political  dissatisfaction.   Though  the  chief 


religions  of  the  highlanders,  the  Episcopslian  and  Catholic 
forms,  were  depressed  by  persecution,  and  priests  were  few, 
the  dans  had  long  been  accustomed  to  lack  of  religious  functions 
and  did  not  feel  the  want.  But  the  hereditable  jurisdictions  and 
feudal  powers,  as  of  calling  out  tenants  by  the  fiery  cross  and 
punishing  the  peaceful  by  burning  their  cottages,  had  never  been 
abolished;  the  chiefs  will  was  law,  and  if  the  chiefs  headed  a 
rising,  their  clansmen  would  follow  them,  willingly  or  "  forced 
out."  They  formed  a  remarkable  militia,  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms;  wonderfully  mobile  Kod  rapid  on  the  march  and  daunt- 
lessly  courageous. 

The  years  1737^x739  >&w  thie  germs  of  dvil  war  beginning  to 
take  active  life.  Simon  Eraser,  Lord  Lovat,  an  aged  intriguer, 
conceived  discontent  against  the  government  for  the 
loss  of  his  independent  company,  and  began  to  intrigue 
witly  France  and  with  James  in  Rome.  In  the  same  CbsrUt. 
year  a  young  Tweedside  laird,  Murray  of  Broughton, 
visited  Rome,  fell  in  love  with  Prince  Charles,  then  a  handsome, 
wayward,  staJwart  and  ambitious  lad,  with  "  a  body  made  for 
war,"  and,  returning  horne,  Murray  practically  succeeded  to  the 
duties  once  performed  by  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  as  Jacobite 
agent  and  organizer. 

In  Z738  the  waidng  power  of  Walpole  and  the  approaching 
war  with  Spain  catised  Forbes  of  CuUodeh  to  propose  the  raising 
of  four  or  five  highland  regiments  for  foreign  service.  Walpole, 
urged  by  Lord  Islay,  brother  of  Argyll,  is  said  to  have  approved, 
but  nothing  was  done.  The  declaration  of  war  with  Spain  and 
the  certainty  of  war  with  France  promised  to  the  Jacobites 
good  fishing  in  turbid  waters;  and  they  entertained  futile  hopes 
of  enlistmg  Argyll  with  his  potent  clan.  Walpde  entered  into 
communication  with  James,  who  saw  through  the  manoeuvre, 
and  in  1741  a  Jacobite  assodation  was  formed,  which  included 
Lovat  and  Lochid.  Their  agent  was  Drummond  (Macgregor 
really)  of  Balhaldie,  who  in  174Z-Z743  dealt  with  the  English 
Jacobites,  and  persuaded  France  that  they  were  powerful  and 
eager.  In  fact  the  Scots  were  feebly  organized,  and  the  English 
Jacobitdi  were  not  organized  at  all.  Says  Murray,  "  there  was 
not  the  least  ground  for  encouragement,"  but,  thanks  to  Balhaldie, 
Louis  XV.  began  to  mobilize  an  invading  force  in  November 
X743.  Balhaldie  carried  to  James  in  Rome  an  invitation  for 
Prince  Charles  to  go  to  France,  a  verbal  invitation,  which  James 
reluctantly  accepted.  Cardinal  Tendn  was  not  in  the  secret, 
and  by  the  time  Charles  made  his  way  to  Paris  in  January  1744, 
James  dearly  percdved  the  duph'dty  of  France.  The  Scottish 
Jacobites  were  left  in  ignorance  of  the  French  attempt  to  land 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  (February-March  1744),  an  effort 
frustrated  by  A  disastrous  tempest,  and  by  the  slackness  of  the 
English  conspirators. 

Prince  Charles  was  left  In  neglect  and  obscurity;  till,  un- 
checked by  Murray,  relying  on  hasty  Jacobite  promises  brought 
by  him,  and  encouraged  by  the  French  victory  of  Fontenoy,  he 
started  with  seven  companions  for  the  west  highland  coast  on  the 
aist  of  July  1745.  His  landing  at  Borradale  on  the  5th  of  August 
brought  a  few  enthusiastic  Macdonalds  about  him;  from  a  sense 
of  honour  Lochiel  Joined  with  the  Camerons.  Keppoch  and 
Clanranald  would  not  desert  a  prince  with  a  reward  of  £30,000 
on  his  head,  but  Madeod  and  Sleat  hdd  aloof;  and  Lovat 
wrecked  the  adventure  by  his  doubts  and  delays.  None  the  less 
a  small  ill-armed  force  of  some  3000  men  marched  south;  Cope 
did  not  oppose  them,  but  evaded  them  and  went  to  Inverness, 
leaving  open  the  road  to  Edinburgh.  At  Perth  Charles  was 
joined  by  a  skilled  soldier.  Lord  George  Murray,  brother  of  the 
Whig  duke  of  AthoU,  a  pardoned  veteran  who  had  been  out  in 
1715  and  1719. 

But  Lord  George's  previous  dealings  with  Cope  inspired  in 
Charles  a  distrust  which  was  to  prove  fatal.  Charles  entered 
Edinburgh  unopposed  on  the  i6th  of  September,  made  his 
quarters  in  Holyrood,  and  on  the  azst  of  September  routed 
Cope  at  Frestonpans.  But  he  had  not  the  force  to  invade 
England,  or  to  take  the  castle,  and  waited,  collecting  recruits 
and  money,  and  encouraged  by  empty  promises  from  France,  till, 
as  he  wrote  to  James  (36th  of  October), "  I  shall  have  one  decisive 
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stroke  for  %  but  unless  the  French  land,  perhaps  none.  As 
matters  stand,  I  must  either  conquer  or  perish  in  a  little." 
His  English  adherents  did  not  come  in,  and,  after  marching  to 
Derby,  his  council  insisted  that  enough  had  been  done  for  honour, 
that  Wade  was  on  their  flank  and  rear,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
in  their  front,  and  an  army  was  gathered  to  defend  London. 
A  broken-hearted  num,  Charles  was  compelled  to  acquiesce  in 
retreat  (5th  of  December).  If  the  chiefs  had  possessed  informa- 
tion  now  accessible  to  us,  they  might  not  have  made  "  the  great 
refusal,"  but  with  only  the  intelligence  which  they  possosed 
they  could  not  have  followed  their  audacious  prince  to  the  south. 
Their  force  was  not  more  than  5000  men;  and  they  were  wholly 
unskilled  in  the  use  of  the  guns  which  they  had  captured  at 
Frestonpans.  The  retreat  was  admirably  conducted;  Lord 
George  and  Quny  fought  a  gallant  and  successful  rear  guard  at 
Clifton;  they  escaped  from  Cumberland  across  the  border,  but 
Charles,  against  advice,  left  a  doomed  garrison  in  Carlisle. 
After  a  stay  to  re-fit  at  Glasgow,  Charles  moved  to  besiege 
Stirling  castle,  and  to  join  a  force  from  the  north,  almost  as 
numerous  as  that  with  which  he  had  Invaded  the  heart  of 
England. 

Cumberland  had  returned  to  London,  but  Hawley  marched 
from  Edinburgh  with  an  army  which  Charles  drove  to  the  winds 
niflbifciL  01^  Falkirk  Moor.  HawIey'sgunS  were  never  in  action, 
the  Macdonalds  charged  and  scattered  his  cavalry 
on  the  right  wing,  but  pursued  too  far,  and  as  the  pipers 
had  gone  in  sword  in  hand,  they  could  not  be  recalled.  On  the 
left  the  prince's  men  could  not  load  their  pieces,  their  powder 
being  ruined  by  the  tempestuous  rain.  They  were  checked  by 
two  steady  regiments;  many  fled,  all  was  darkness  and  confusion, 
but,  on  returning  into  Falkirk,  Charles  found  that  Hawley  had 
decamped  in  a  disgraceful  rout.  He  could  not  pursue;  the 
whereabouts  of  his  right  was  unknown,  and  after  the  battle  his 
best  officers  felt  rather  dismayed  than  encouraged  by  the  con- 
spicuous lack  of  discipline.  In  place  of  advancing  on  Edinburgh, 
they  dallied  round  Stirling  castle  in  futile  siege,  and,  on  the  news 
of  Cumberland's  advance,  alarmed  by  desertions  which  they 
appear  to  have  greatly  exaggerated,  the  chiefs  compelled  Charles 
to  a  fresh  retreat.  His  expostulations  perhaps  prove  him  to  have 
been  "  the  best  general  in  his  army,"  but  he  was  dragged  north- 
wards to  Inverness,  and  with  depleted  ranks  of  starring  men, 
outworn  by  the  fatigue  of  a  long  night's  march  to  surprise 
Cumberland  at  Nairn,  he  stood  on  Culloden  Moor  in  defence 
of  Inverness^  Us  base  and  only  source  of  supplies  (x6th  of  April 
1746).  Charles  had  some  5000  men,  Cumberland  had  nearly 
9000  and  eighteen  well-served  guns.  Here  for  the  first  time 
the  highlanders  were  under  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  roundshot,  to 
which  they  coiUd  not  reply,  and  though  the  right  wing  and  centre, 
Camerons,  Atholl  men,  Macleans,  Clan  Chattan,  Appin  Stewarts, 
under  Lord  George  and  Lochid,  fought  with  even  more  than  their 
usual  gallantry  and  resolution,  the  Macdonalds  on  the  left, 
discouraged  by  the  death  of  Keppoch,  Scotus  and  other  officers 
in  the  advance,  never  came  to  the  shock.  Though  outflanked, 
enfiladed  and /met  by  heavy  musketry  fire  in  front,  the  right 
wing  broke  Barrel's  regiment  and  passed  the  guns,  but  the  attack 
was  checked  by  the  bayonets  of  the  second  line  and  a  rapid  retreat 
became  general  Charles  did  not  leave  the  field  till  all  was 
lost;  so  much  seems  dear  from  Yorke's  evidence;  but  the 
price  on  his  head,  and  probably  suspidons  urged  by  tome  of  his 
Irish  officers,  induced  him  to  desert  his  army  and  hurry  secretly 
to  the  west  coast  and  the  western  isles.  He  was  rewarded  by  five 
or  six  months  of  dangerous  and  distressful  wanderings,  and 
would  certainly  have  been  taken  at  one  juncture  but  for  the 
courageous  and  wise  assistance  of  Flora  Macdonald,  while  on  all 
hands  the  highlanders  displayed  the  most  devoted  loyalty. 

Into  the  ferodous  conduct  displayed  by  Cumberland  after 
the  victory,  and  in  the  suppression  of  the  dans,  we  need  not 
enter;  nor  is  the  list  of  executions  of  rebels  alluring.  The  spirit 
of  the  clans  remained  true  indeed,  but  their  prince  became 
"  a  broken  man  ":  his  clemency,  and  courage,  and  all  that  bad 
endeared  him  to  his  people,  perished  under  the  disgusts  and  vices 
engendered  by  many  years  of  a  secret  fugitive  ciiafffrff,  after  be 


was  driven  from  France  in  1749  (see  A.  Lang's  FkkU,  Ike 
Spy,  and  Life  of  Prinu  Charles). 

As  far  as  the  rising  had  a  political  aim  and  reason  for  existence, 
apart  from  mere  dynastic  sentiment,  that  aim  was  "  to  break  the 
Union  ";  in  the  prince's  words,  "  to  make  Scotland  „ 
once  more  a  free  and  happy  people."  But  the  vast  smuam^ 
majority  of  Scots,  though  not  in  love  with  the  Union, 
preferred  it  to  the  rule  of  a  Catholic  king — Charles  probabIy» 
for  James  had  every  desire  to  abdicate.  The  failure  of  Charles 
had,  in  fact,  the  result  of  sssimilating  Scotland  much  more 
dosdy  to  England.  A  disarming  act,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
highland  dress,  did  not  indeed  break,  but  it  transferred  to  other 
fidds  the  military  ^>irit  of  the  dans.  The  chids  first  raised  the 
highland  regiments  which  have  covered  themsdves  with  ^oty 
from  Ticonderoga  to  Dargai  and  Elandslaagte.  The  reward 
which  many  of  the  clansmen  of  the  Peninsula  and  Waterloo  re- 
cdved  may  be  appredated  by  those  who  read  the  introduction 
to  Scott's  Legend  of  Montrose,  They  returned  to  ^ens  desolate  of 
men,  deserted,  first,  by  the  voluntary  emigrations  of  the  dans, 
and  later  by  forced  emigrations  in  the  interests  of  sheep  farms 
and  deer  forests.  The  abolition  of  hereditable  jurisdictions  and 
of  the  claims  of  feudal  superiors  to  military  service,  after  Culloden, 
broke  the  bond  between  chiefs  and  dans,  and  introduced 
new  social  and  economical  conditions,  bequeathing  the  Land 
Question  to  the  20th  century.  The  "  planting  "  of  ministers 
in  the  highlands,  which  had  since  the  Reformation  been  almost 
destitute  of  religious  instruction,  bred  a  populace  singularly 
sirict  in  the  matter  of  "  Sabbath  observance,"  and,  except  in 
districts  still  Catholic  or  Episcopalian,  eager  supporters  of  the 
Free  churches.  In  outlying  places  the  old  popular  beliefs  linger; 
second  ught  is  common  in  some  glens;  and  the  interesting  poetical 
traditions,  like  Jacobite  sentiment,  survive  in  the  memories  of  the 
people,  despite  cheap  newspapers  and  modem  education. 

With  the  failure  of  the  last  armed  attempt  to  "  break  the 
Union,"  Scottish  history  is  merged  in  that  of  Great  Britain; 
it  was  a  British  force  that  routed  the  Jacobites  at  Culloden. 
After  Z745  the  men  of  letters  of  the  country  continued  with 
intense  eagerness  the  movement  initiated  by  John  Knox,  when  he 
wrote  in  English,  not  in  the  old  Scots  that  he  learned  at  his 
mother's  knee.  Hutchinson,  David  Hume,  Home  and  Robertson 
were  assiduous  in  avoiding  Scotticisms  as  far  as  they  might; 
even  Bums,  who  summed  up  the  popular  past  of  Scotland  in  his 
vernacular  poetry,  as  a  rule  wrote  English  in  his  letters,  and  when 
he  wrote  English  verse  he  often  followed  the  artificial  style  of  the 
i8th  century.  Tlie  later  famous  men  of  letters,  Scott,  Carlyle 
and  R.  L.  Stevenson,  appealed  as  much  to  English  readers  as  to 
thdr  countrymen,  patriotic  as  each  of  them  was  in  his  own  way. 
As  early  as  1730-1740,  the  great  English  public  schools  and 
universities  began  to  attract  the  Scottish  youths  of  the  wealthier 
classes,  and  now  good  Scots  is  sddom  heard  in  conversation  and 
is  not  always  written  in  popular  Scottish  novels.  Scotland 
and  England,  however,  will  idways  remain  pleasantly  distinct 
by  virtue  of  their  historiqd  past  and  inherited  traditions. 

BiBLXOGKATOT.— The  bcst  general  History  of  Scotland  is  that 
by  Patrick  FrSMr-Tytler  (ift4i-i843)*  It  ends,  however,  with  the 
Union  of  the  crowns  in  1603,  and  though  it  is  based  on  thoroudi 
research  in  MSS.,  many  documents  now  available,  such  as  the 
despatche*  of  Spanish  ambassadors  to  England,  were  not  accessible 
to  tne  learned  author.  The  History  by  John  Hill  Burton  (Edinburgh, 
186^-1870)  ends  with  the  Jacobite  BLtsang  of  1746.  It  is  of  unequal 
mentj  beinji  best  in  places  where  the  author  was  most  imterested. 
especially  in  points  of  the  development  of  law.  Here  the  works 
of  Cosmo  Innes  are  valuable,  Lectures  on  Scotch  iegal  anttquities 
(Edinburgh,  .1873);  and  Scotland  in  the  middle  ages  (Edinburgh. 
i860).  Burton's  anti-Cdtidsm,  and  scepticism  as  to  archacolocy, 
make  his  work  inadequate  in  the  earlier  parts.  On  the  CcitK 
beginnings  the  best  books  are  E.  W.  Robertaon's  Scodand  under  her 
Early  Kings  (Edtnbuigh.  i86a)  and  W.  F.  Skene's  Cdtic  Scodand 
(Edinburgh,  1876-1880),  with  his  Highlanders  of  Scodand  in  the 
edition  raited  by  A.  Macbain  (Stirhng,  190a):  other  views  are 
maintained  in  Rhys's  Celiie  Britain  (1884).  David  Stewart  of 
Garth's  SkeUhes  of  the  Highlanders  (Edinbun^h.  1822)  is  intercstir>f. 
though  the  author  leans  too  much  on  tradition;  and  Dr  Grecofys 
History  of  the  Highlands  (1881)  is  excellent,  but  ck>ses  with  the  Union 
of  the  crowns.  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  is,  of  course.  fuU  of 
I  interest,  but  is  ineviubly  somewhat  liehind  the  mark  of  later  years 
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of  retearch.  The  Fordcn  Calendara  of  State  Fipera,  Cfpecially 
J.  Bain't  CaUniars  (Edinburah.  1 881-1888).  are  lueful  indkca.  but 
not  infrequently  need  to  be  checked  by  the  manutcripta. 

There  is  much  new  information  among  the  documents  published 
by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  by  the  Scottish  History 
Society,  and  the  Register  of  the  Privy  Council,  edited  by  Professors 
Masaon  and  Hume  brown.  The  volumes  of  the  book  clubs,  Banna> 
tvne.  Maitland.  Abbotsford  and  Spalding,  are  full  of  matter;  also 
those  of  the  Early  Scottish  Texts  Society  and  the  Wodrow  Society, 
with  the  woria  01  Knox,  CaJderwood  and  the  History  of  the  Sufferints 
bv  Wodrow  ^ited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Burns,  1837-1838).  Knox, 
like  Bishop  Burnet,  needs  to  be  read  critically  and  in  the  light  of 
contemporary  documents:  especially  those  in  the  Hamilton  Papers, 
The  Border  Paoers  and  English  State  Papers  (Foreign).  The  roost 
recent  general  Histories  of  Scotland  are  those  of  P.  Hume  Brown 
(Cambridge.  1890).  and  on  a  larger  scale,  but  ending  at  1746.  of  A. 
Lang  (Edinburgh.  1900-1907).  Mathieson's  works  deal  with  the 
period  of  the  Covenant  and  Civil  War,  and,  like  Mackinnon's.  with 
the  Union;  while  Sir  H.  Cratk's  A  Century  of  Scottish  History 
(Edinburgh,  1901)  gives  a  full  account  of  the  disruption  of  the  Kirk. 
Many  important  nanuscripts  in  muniment  rooms  are  still  un- 
calendarra;  those  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  are  imperfect  in 
places,  and  have  been  little  consulted;  and  a  complete  calendar  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Advocate's  Library  was  only  recently  begun. 

Among  monographs,  5ijr  Saints  of  the  Covenant  and  The  Life  of 
iiary  Stuart  (up  to  1568),  by  D.  I^iay  Fleming:  the  Lite  of  Knox, 
bv  P.  Hume  Brown,  and  John  Knox  aid  the  Reformation,  by  A.  Lang ; 
Miss  Shield's  Kint  over  the  Water  and  Martin  Hailc's  James  Francis 
Stuart  (the  old  Chevalier);  Omond's  Lord  Advocates  of  Scotland; 
Wtllcock's  The  Great  Marquess  (of  Areyll):  Napier's  Lives  of 
Montrose  and  Dundee:  Clarke  and  FoxcroK  s  Life  of  Bishop  Burnet; 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  Robert  Bruce  and  Booh  of  Douglas,  with  all 
Sir  W.  Fraser's  family  histories,  and  Patrick's  Statutes  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  may  on  various  points  prove  serviceable.  For  Scottish 
constitutional  history,  what  there  is  of  it,  Sanford  Terry's  Scottish 
Parliaments  may  be  recommended.  (A.  L.) 

IV.  ScoTTXSB  Literature 

"  Scottish  Litenture  '*  is  taken  here  in  the  familiar  sense  of 
the  Teutonic  vernacular  of  Scotland,  not  in  the  more  compre- 
hensive sense  of  the  literature  of  Scotland  or  of  writings  by  men 
of  Scottish  birth,  whether  in  Gaelic  (see  Celt)  or  Latin  or 
Northern  English.  The  difTerencc  between  the  two  definitions, 
however,  is  of  small  practical  concern.  Use  Scottish-Gaelic 
literature,  which  is  separately  dealt  with  (see  Celt:  LiUrature) 
is,  by  comparison,  of  minor  importance;  and  the  Latin,  though 
it  has  a  range  and  influence  in  Scotland  to  which  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  literatures  of  Europe,  is 
(perhaps  for  the  very  reason  of  its  persistency  and  extent)  so 
bound  up  with  the  vernacular  that  it  may  be  conveniently  treated 
with  that  literature.  It  is  true  that  down  to  the  xsth  century 
there  were  many  Teutonic  Scots  who  had  difficulty  in  expressing 
themselves  in  "  Ynglis,"  and  that,  at  a  later  date,  the  literary 
vocabulary  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  Latin  habit  of  Scottish 
culture;  but  the  difficulty  was  generally  academic,  arising  from 
a  scholarly  sensitiveness  to  style  in  the  use  of  a  medium  which 
had  no  literary  traditions;  perhaps  also  from  medieval  and 
humanistic  contempt  of  the  vulgar  tongue;  in  some  cases  from 
the' cosmopolitan  circumstance  of  the  Scot  and  the  ^>eclal 
nature  of  his  appeal  to  the  learned  world.  The  widespread 
use  of  Latin  was,  however,  seldom  or  never  antagonistic  to 
the  preservation  of  national  sentiment.  That  it  was  used  for 
other  than  literary  purposes  strengthened  that  sentiment  in  a 
way  which  mere  scholarly  or  literary  interest  could  not  have 
done.  The  Scottbh  timbre  is  rarely  wanting,  even  in  places  where 
scholastic  or  classical  custom  might  have  claimed,  as  in  other 
literatures,  an  exclusive  privilege.  And  to  say  this  impUes  no 
disrespect  to  the  quality  of  early  Scottish  Latinity. 

In  a  survey  of  the  vernacular  k'terature  of  Scotland  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  two  main  streams  or 
threads  running  throughout,  the  one  lUerary  in  the  higher  sense, 
expressing  itself  in  "  schools  "  of  a  more  artificial  or  academic 
type;  the  other  popular,  also  in  the  better  sense  of  that  term, 
more  native^,  more  rooted  in  national  tradition,  more  persistent 
and  conversely  less  bookish  in  fashion.  The  former  is  represented 
by  the  group  known  as  the  Scottish  Chaucerians,  by  the  17th- 
century  Court  poets,  by  the  **  English  "  writings  of  literary 
Edinburgh  of  the  i8th  century:  the  latter  by  the  domestic  and 
**  rustic  "  muse  from  Christie  Kirk  on  Ike  Grent  to  the  work  of 


the  i8th  oentttty  revival  begun  in  Ramsay.  There  is,  of  course, 
frequent  interaction  between  these  two  movements,  but  recog- 
nition of  their  separate  devebpment  is  necessary  to  the  tmder- 
standing  of  such  contemporary  contrasts  as  the  Tkrissil  and  the 
Rots  and  PeA/u  lo  the  Play,  Drummond  and  Montgomerie, 
Ramsay  and  Hume.  In  our  own  day,  when  the  literary  medium 
of  Scotland  »  identical  with  that  of  England,  the  term  Scottish 
literature  has  been  reserved  for  certain  dialectal  revivals,  more 
or  less  bookish  in  origin,  and  often  as  artificial  and  as  unrdated 
to  existing  conditions  as  the  most  "  aureate  "  and  Chaucerian 
"  YngUs  "  of  the  isth  centuiy  was  to  the  popular  speech  of  that 
time. 

This  sketch  b  concerned  only  with  the  general  process  of 
Scottish  literature.  An  estimate  of  the  writings  of  Individual 
authon  will  be  found  in  separate  articles,  to  which  the  reader  is, 
in  each  case,  referred. 

I.  Early  Period  (from  the  beginnings  to  the  earh'er  decades 
of  the  xsth  century).  The  literary  remains  of  this  period 
written  in  the  vernacular,  which  is  in  its  main  characteristics 
**  Northern  English,"  are  in  the  familiar  medieval  kinds  of 
romance  and  rhymed  chronicle.  After  the  Wars  of  Independence 
a  national  or  Scottish  sentiment  is  discernible,  but  it  docs  not 
colour  the  literature  of  this  age  as  it  does  that  of  later  periods 
when  political  and  social  conditions  had  suffered  serious  change. 

The  earliest  extant  verse  has  been  associated  with  Thomas  of 
Ercildoune  (9.V.),  called  The  Rhymer,  but  the  problem  of  the 
Scot's  share  in  reworking  the  Tristrem  saga  is  in  some  important 
points  undetermined.  Uncertainty  also  hangs  round  the  later 
Huchown  iq.v.)f  who  continues  in  the  14th  century  the  traditions 
of  medieval  romance.  Contemporary  with  the  work  of  the  latter 
are  a  few  anonymous  fragments  such  as  the  verses  on  the  death 
of  Alexander  II.,  first  quoted  by  Wyntoun  in  the  15th  century, 
and  the  snatches  on  the  "  Maydens  of  Englelonde  "  and  "  Long 
beerdys,"  quoted  by  Fabyan.  The  type  of  alliterative  romance 
shown  in  the  work  ascribed  to  Huchown  continued  to  be  popular 
throughout  the  period  (e.g.  Tke  Knightly  Tale  of  Cdagros  and 
Cawaru),  and  lingered  on  in  the  next  in  Tke  Buke  of  the  Hotdat 
by  Holland  (9.V.),  the  anonymous  Rauf  CoU^ear  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  1 5th  century,  and  in  occasional  pieces  of  burlesque 
by  the  "  Chaucerian  "  makars. 

Independent  of  this  group  of  alliterative  romances  is  the  not 
less  important  body  of  historical  verse  associated' with  the  names 
of  John  BarbdUr  (9.V.),  Andrew  of  Wyntoun  iq.v.),  and,  in  the 
middle  period,  Harry  the  Minstrel  {q.v.).  Barbour  has  been 
called  the  Father  of  Scottish  Poetry,  apparently  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  is  the  oldest  writer  who  has  held  place  in 
popular  esteem.  Though  his  work  shows  some  of  the  qualities 
of  a  poet,  which  are  entirely  lacking  in  the  annalistic  verse  of 
Wyntoun,  he  is  without  Uteraiy  influence.  Later  political  fervour 
has  grouped  him  with  the  author  of  the  Wallace,  and  treated 
the  unequal  pair  as  the  singera  of  a  militant  patriotism.  That 
association  is  not  only  unjust  to  Barbour's  literary  claims,  but 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  general  terms  of  his  political  appeal. 
The  "  Scottish  prejudice  "  which  Bums  tells  us  was  "  poured  " 
into  his  veins  from  the  Wallace  is  not  obvious  to  the  dispassionate 
reader  of  the  Brus. 

IL  Middle  Period  (extending,  roughly,  throughout  the  xsth 
and  x6th  centuries).  "To  this  period  belongs  the  important  group 
of  Middle  Scots  "  makan  "  or  poets  who,  in  the  traditional 
phrase  of  the  literary  historians,  made  their  age  "  the  (jolden 
Age  of  Scottish  Poetry";  it  is  in  the  writings  of  this  time 
that  we  find  the  practice  of  the  artificial  literary  dialect  known 
as  Middle  Scots;  but  there  is  also  in  this  period  the  first  clear 
indications  of  other  literary  types  of  great  prospective  interest 
in  the  historical  development  of  the  literature  of  Scotland. 

The  prevailing  influence  in  the  writers  of  greater  account  is 
Chaucerian.  These  writers,  to  whom  the  name  of "  The  Scottish 
Chaucerians  "  has  been  given,  broke  with  the  manner  of  14th- 
century  verse,  and  carried  over  from  the  south  much  of  the 
verbal  habit  and  not  a  little  of  the  literary  sentiment  of  the 
master-poet.  In  both  respects  they  are  always  superior  to 
Lydgate,  Ocdcve  and  other  southern  contemporaries;  and  not 
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rarely  they  approach  Chaucer  in  sheer  accomplishment.  The 
first  example  of  this  new  style  is  the  Kingis  Quair  of  James  I. 
(q.v.),  a  dream-poem  written  in  Troilus  verse,  and  reminiscent 
of  Chaucer's  translation  of  the  Ramanu  of  the  Rose.  The 
indebtedness  to  Chaucer,  even  when  full  allowance  is  made  for 
the  young  poet's  individuality,  is  direct  and  clear.  The  language, 
like  that  of  the  hter  Lancelot  of  the  Laik  and  the  Quare  of  Jdausy, 
represents  no  spoken  dialect.  Whether  it  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  deliberate  adoption  of  southern  literary  forms  by  the  author, 
which  his  enthusiasm  for  Chaucer  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
sojourn  in  England  made  inevitable,  or  whether  the  single  text 
which  is  extant  is  a  Scottish  scribe's  rendering  of  a  text  purely 
southern  in  character,  is  a  nice  academic  question.  The  balance 
of  evidence,  and  the  presumption  is'  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
former,  which  is  the  traditional  view.  When  the.  linguistic 
forms  of  the  other  pieces  in  the  Selden  MS.,  presumably  by  the 
same  scribe,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  compared,  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  reach  a  final  settlement. 

The  later  Scots  Chaucerian  type  is  less  directly  derivative 
in  its  treatment  of  allegory  and  in  its  tricks  of  style,  and  less 
southern  in  its  linguistic  forms;  but,  though  it  is  more  original 
and  natural,  it  nevertheless  retains  much  of  the  Chaucerian  habit. 
The  greater  poets  who  represent  this  type  arc  Robert  Henryson, 
William  Dunbar,  Gavin  Douglas,  and,  to  a  large  extent.  Sir  David 
Lyndsay — whose  united  genius  has  given  high  literary  reputation 
to  the  so-called  Golden  Age.  General  opinion  has  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  the  minor  writers  who  shared  in  this  poetical 
outburst.  There  is,  of  course,  some  historical  significance  in 
the  drawing  up  of  such  lists  as  we  have  in  Dunbar's  Lament  for 
the  Makaris,  or  in  Douglas's  Police  of  Honour^  or  in  Lyndsay's 
Testament  of  the  Papyngo,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  clear  that 
their  critical  importance  has  been  exaggerated.  Several  of  the 
writers  named  belong  to  an  earlier  period;  of  many  of  the  others 
we  know  little  or  nothing;  and  of  the  best  known,  such  as  Walter 
Kennedy  (q.v.)  and  Quintyn  Schaw,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that 
they  are  not  as  uniformly  dull  as  any  of  Ocdeve's  southern 
contemporaries. 

The  greater  portion  of  thl&  Middle  Scots  "Chaucerian" 
literature  is  courtly  in  character,  in  the  literary  sense,  that  it 
continues  and  echoes  the  sentiment  and  method  of  the  verse 
of  the  coitrs  d'amour  type;  and  in  the  personal  sense,  that  it  was 
directly  associated  with  the  Scottish  court  and  conditioned  by  it. 
All  the  greater  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Robert  Henryson, 
were  well  born  and  connected  with  the  Household,  or  in  high 
office.  Hence  what  is  not  strictly  allegorical  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Romauttt  of  the  Ros^  or  Chaucer's  exercises  in  that  kind,  is 
for  the  most  part  occasional,  dealing  with  courtiers'  sorrow  and 
fun,  with  the  conventional  plaints  on  the  vanity  of  the  world  and 
with  pious  ejaculation.  Even  Henryson,  perhaps  the  most 
original  of  these  poets,  is  in  his  most  original  pieces  strongly 
"  Chauccriail "  in  method,  notably  in  his  remarkable  series  of 
Fables ^  and  his  Testament  of  Cresseid,  a  continuation  of  the  story 
left  untold  by  Chaucer.'  In  his  Robene  and  Makyne^  on  the 
other  haiid,  he  breaks  away,  and  follows,  if  he  follows  anything,, 
the  tradition  of  the  pasloureUcs.  Dunbar  often,  and  at  times 
deliberately,  recalls  the  older  verse-habit,  even  in  his  vigorous 
shorter  poems;  and  Douglas,  in  his  Police  of  Honour  and  King 
Hart,  and  even  in  his  translation  of  Virgil,  is  unequivocally 
medieval.  Still  later,  amid  the  satire  and  Reformation  heat  of 
Lyndsay  we  have  the  old  manner  persisting  in  the  Testaments 
and  in  the  tale  of  Squyer  Mddrum. 

There  are,  as  might  be  expected,  points  of  contact  between  the 
work  of  the  greater  makars  and  the  more  native  and  "  popular  " 
material.  It  is  remarkable  that  each  of  these  poets  has  lelt 
one  example  of  the  old  manner,  shown  in  the  alliterative  romance- 
poem;  but  the  fact  that  in  each  case  their  purpose  is  strongly 
burlesque  is  significant  of  the  change  in  literary  outlook. 

The  non-Chaucerian  verse  of  this  period  is  represented  by  {a) 
alliterative  romance-poems  and  (6)  verse  of  a  rustic,  domestic 
and  "popular"  character  Of  the  historical  romance-poem 
there  is  little  or  nothing  beyond  Henry  the  Minstrel's  Wallace 
{supra).    The  outstanding  type,  is  shown  in  such  pieces  as 


Holland's  {q.v.)  Buke  of  the  Howlat,  and  in  the  anonymous  poems 
Colagros  and  CaUHine,  The  Avmtyrs  of  Arthur  at  the  Terne  Wathe- 
lyne,  Rauf  CoUlear  and  The  PistiU  of  Susan.  These,  however, 
were  already  outworn  forms,  lingering  on  in  a  period  which  had 
chosen  other  ideals. 

Strong  as  the  Chaucerian  influence  was,  it  was  too  artificial  to 
change  the  native  habit  of  Scots  verse;  and  though  it  hdps 
to  explain  much  in  the  later  hbtory  of  Scots  literature,  it  offers 
no  key  to  the  main  process  of  that  literature  in  succeeding 
centuries.  Our  knowledge  of  this  non-Chaucerian  material, 
as  of  the  Chaucerian,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  MS.  coUec- 
tipns  of  Asloan,  Bannatyne  {q.v.)  and  Maitland  (f.v.),  supple- 
mented by  the  references  to  "  fugitive "  and  "  popular " 
literature  in  Dunbar,  Doug^,  Lyndsay  and,  in  eq)edal,  the 
prose  Compiaynt  ofScotlande.  Classification  of  this  literature  by 
traditional  subdivision  into  genres  ii  difficult,  and,  at  the  best, 
unprofitable.  The  historical  student  will  be  mainly  interested 
in  discovering  anticipations  of  the  later  style  and  purpose  oi 
Ramsay,  Fergusson  and  Bums,  and  in  finding  therein  early 
evidence  of  what  has  been  too  often  treated  as  the  characteristics 
of  later  Scotticism.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
reaction  in  the  z8th  century  against  literary  and  class  affectation 
— ^however  editorial  and  bookish  it  was  in  the  choice  of  subjects 
and  forms — ^was  in  reality  a  re-expression  of  the  old  themes 
in  the  old  ways,  which  had  never  been  forgotten,  even  when 
Middle  Scots,  Jacobean  and  early  18th-century  verse-fashions 
were  strongest.  It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  to  point 
out  the  leading  elements  and  to  name  the  leading  examples. 
These  elements  are,  briefly  stated,  (i)  a  strong  partiality  for 
subjects  dealing  with  humble  life,  in  country  and  town,  with  the 
.fun  of  taverns  and  village  greens,  with  that  domestic  life  in  the 
rough  which  goes  to  the  making  of  the  earlier  farces  in  English  and 
French;  (a)  a  whimsical,  elfin  kind  of  wit,  delighting  in  extra- 
vagance and  topsy-turviness;  (3)  a  frank  interest  in  the  pleasures 
of  good  company  and  good  drink.  The  reading  of  x  5th-  and  16th- 
century  verse  in  the  light  of  these  will  bring  home  the  critical 
error  of  treating  such  poems  as  Bums's  Cottar's  Saturday  Night, 
the  Address  to  the  Detl,  and  Scotch  Drink  as  entirely  expressions 
of  the  later  poet's  personal  predilection.  Of  the  more  serious,  or 
"  ethical "  or  "  theological "  mood  which  counts  for  so  much 
in  the  modem  estimate  of  Scottish  literature,  there  is  but  little 
evidence  in  the  popular  verse  of  the  middle  period.  Even  in  the 
deliberately  religious  and  moral  work  of  the  more  academic  poets 
this  seriousness  is  never  more  exclusive  or  oppressive  than  it  is 
in  any  other  literature  of  the  time.  If  it  becomes  an  obsession  of 
many  of  the  post-Reformation  writers,  it  becomes  so  by  the 
force  majeure  of  special  circumstances  rather  than  in  the  exercise 
of  an  old-established  habit. 

Outstanding  examples  of  this  rustic  style  are  Pddis  to  the 
Play  and  Christis  Kirk  on  the  Crene,  ascribed  by  some  to  James 
V.  Iq.v.),  Sym  and  his  Brudir,  a  satirical  tale  of  two  palmers, 
The  Wyf  of  Auchtirmuchty,  and  the  Wowing  of  J  ok  and  Jynny. 
The  more  imaginative,  dfin  quality,  familiar  in  Dunbar's 
Ballad  of  Kynd  Kittok  and  his  Interlude  of  the  Droichis' Part 
appears  in  such  pieces  as  Gyre  Carting  (the  mother-witch),  King 
Berdokf  and  Lichtounis  Dreme.  The  convivial  verse,  at.  its  best 
in  Dunbar's  Testament  of  Mr  Andrew  Kennedy,  may  be  studied  in 
Quhy  sould  nocht  AUane  honorit  be,  one  of  the  many  eulogies  of 
John  Barleycom  anticipatory  of  Bums's  well-known  piece. 

In  the  collections  there  are  few  examples  of  the  simple  fabliau, 
the  best  being  the  Thrie  Priestis  of  Peblis  and  The  Dumb  Wyf, 
or  of  the  social  variety  of  the  same  as  shown  in  Rauf  Coil^ear 
and  John  the  Reeve.  For  the  latter  Sir  David  Lyndsay  remains 
the  chief  exponent.  Of  historicxU  and  patriotic  verse  there  are 
few  spedmcns,  but  some  of  the  lyrics  and  love-songs,  more  or  less 
medieval  in  timbre  and  form,  are  of  importance.  Of  these,  Tayis 
Bank  and  The  Murning  Maiden  are  perhaps  the  best. 

Vernacular  prose  was,  as  might  be  expected,  and  especially  in 
Scotland,  late  in  its  appearance.  The  main  work  continued  to 
be  done  in  Latin,  and  to  better  purpose  by  Hector  Boece  (^.v.), 
John  Major  {q.v.)  and  George  Buchanan  {q.v.)  than  by  the  earlier 
annalists  Fordun  {q.v.)  and  Bower  {q.v.).  It  is  not  till  the  middle 
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of  the  islh  century  that  we  encounter  any  works  seriously 
undertaken  in  the  vulgar:  before  that  time-  there  is  nothing 
but  an  occasional  letter  {e.g.  that  of  the  earl  of  Mardi  to  Henry 
IV.)f  a  few  laws,  and  one  or  two  Kraps  in  the  Asloan  and  other 
MSB.,  all  of  the  plainest  and  without  any  effort  towards  style. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  first  works  of  a  more  extensive  and 
deliberate  character  show  any  consciousness  of  pure  art  as  we 
find  it  in  contemporary  writings  in  England,  though  the  fact  that 
they  are  translations  has  some  prospective  significance.  The 
earliest  books  are  Sir  Gilbert  Haye's  Buke  of  the  Law  of 
ArmSf  Buke  of  the  Order  of  Knighthood^  and  Cotemment  of 
Princes,  preserved  in  a  single  MS.  at  Abbotsford.  The  duU 
treatise  of  John  of  Ireland  (q.v.)  lays  claim  to  originality  of  a 
kind.  The  author's  confession  that,  being  "  thretty  jeris  n'urist 
in  Fraunce,  and  an  the  noble  study  of  Paris  in  Latin  toung," 
he  "  knew  nocht  the  gret  eloquens  of  Chauceir,"  and  again  that 
he  had  written  another  work  in  Latin,  "  the  tounge  that  I  knaw 
better,"  is  valuable  testimony  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a  struggling  Scots  prose.  Other  preliminary  efforts  are  the 
Portuut  of  Nobitnes  in  the  Asloan  MS.;  the  Speciakle  of  Luf, 
translated  by  G.  Mill  (1492);  and  the  Schorl  Memoriale  of  the 
ScoUis  Corniklis,  an  account  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  In  the 
early  i6th  century  the  use  of  the  vernacular  is  extended,  chiefly 
jn  the  treatment  of  historical  and  polemical  subjects,  as  in 
Murdoch  Nisbet's  version  of  Purvey  (in  MS.  till  1901),  a  com- 
promise between  northern  and  southern  usage;  Gau's  (^.v.) 
Richt  Kay,  translated  from  Christ iern  Pedersen;  Bellendcn's 
{q.v )  translation  of  Livy  and  Scottish  History;  the  Complaynt  of 
Scotiandtt  largely  a  mosaic  of  transUition  from  the  French; 
Ninian  Winxet's  {q.v.)  Tractates;  Lesley's  {q.v.)  History  of 
Scotland;  Knox's  {q.v.)  History;  Buchanan's*  (9.V.)  Chamacleon; 
Lindesay  of  Pitscottie's  (^.v.)  History;  and  the  tracts  of  Nicol 
Bume  and  other  exiled  Catholics.  In  these  works,  and  especially 
in  Knox,  the  language  is  strongly  southern.  The  Scriptures, 
which  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  literary  style,  as  on  other 
matters,  were,  with  the  exception  of  Nisbet's  version,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  widely  circulated,  accepted  in  the  southern 
text.  It  was  not  till  the  publication  of  Bassandyne's  Bible 
in  1576-1579  that  a  Scottish  version  was  used  officially.  Lynd- 
say  in  the  midst  of  passages  in  Scots  quotes  directly  from  the 
Genevan  version.  The  literary  influence  of  the  Bassandyne 
was  unimportant.  Of  the  prose  books  named  the  Complaynt  of 
Scotlande  is  the  most  remarkable  example  of  aureate  Middle 
Scots,  the  prose  analogue  of  the  verse  of  th?e  **  Chaucerians." 
lliis  characteristic  is  by  no  means  strong  in  Scots  prose,  even  at 
this  time:  the  last,  and  most  extravagant,  example  is  the 
Rblment  of  Courtis  by  Abacuck  Bysset,  as  late  as  1622. 

So  far  in  our  treatment  of  the  Middle  Period  we  have  taken 
account  of  the  "  Chaucerian  "  and  more  popular  verse  and  of 
the  prose.  There  appear  towards  the  close  of  the  period  certain 
verse-writers,  who,  despite  points  of  difference  with  their  Middle 
Scots  predecessors,  belong  as  much  to  this  period  as  to  the  next. 
In  language  they  are  stiU  Scottish;  if  they  show  any  southern 
affectations,  it  is  (all  echoes  of  the  older  aureate  style  notwith- 
standing) the  affectation  of  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  English. 
This  poetry,  like  that  of  the  early  half  of  the  period,  is  courtly; 
its  differences  are  the  differences  between  the  atmosphere  of  the 
reigns  of  the  first  and  fourth  Jameses  and  that  of  the  sixth. 
When  the  sixth  James  becomes  the  first  of  England,  a  more 
thorough  transformation  is  discernible.  In  the  centre  of  this 
group  is  King  James  {q.v.)  himself,  poet  and  writer  of  prose; 
but  he  yields  in  literary  competence  to  Alexander  Scott  {q.v.) 
and  Alexander  Montgomerie  {q.v.).  Their  interest  on  the  formal 
side  b  retrospective,  but  it  is  possible  to  find  even  in  the  persistent 
reiteration  of  medieval  sentiment  and  methods,  a  fresh  feeling  for 
nature,  and  a  lyrical  quality  of  later  timbre.  With  these  may  be 
named  the  minors,  William  Fowler  (f.v.),  Alexander  Arbuthnot 
C^.v.)  and  John  Roliand  {q.v.),  the  last  most  strongly  influenced 
by  Douglas  and  the  earlier  "  makars." 

III.  The  third  period  begins  with  the  17th  century,  with  the 
union  of  the  English  and  Scottish  crowns,  if  we  seek  the  aid  of 
political  history  for  our  literary  finger-posts.    Strict  accuracy 


would  place  the  date  of  change  earlier  than  x6oo  or  t  603,  for  there 
is  evidence  in  the  i6th  century,  even  outside  the  region  of 
« diplomatic  and  official  correspondence,  of  the  intermingling  of 
the  north  and  south.  It  is,  however,  when  James  is  established 
on  his  new  throne  that  we  have  the  clearest  signs  of  the  changes 
which  had  been  at  work  and  were  ultimately  to  transform  the 
entire  literary  habit  of  his  andent  kingdom.  The  recital  of  the 
names  of  the  Anglo-Scots  poets  will  make  this  clear:  Robert  Ker, 
earl  of  Ancram,  best  known  for  his  Sonnet  in  Praise  of  a  S<^itary 
Life;  Sir  David  Murray  of  Gorthy,  who  wrote  The  tragicall 
Death  of  Sophonisba;  Sir  William  Alexander  (9. v.),  afterwards 
earl  of  Stiriing;  William  Drummond,  laird  of  Hawthornden 
{q.v.)\  Sir  Robert  Aytoun  {q.v.);  James  Grahame,  marquess  of 
Montrose;  Patrick  Hannay;  and  the  covenanting  Sir  William 
Mure  of  Rowallan  {q.v.);  a  group  whose  "  a>urtly  "  style  might 
be  assumed,  had  the  literary  evidence  been  less  ample  than  it  is. 
So,  too,  in  prose.  There  we  have  Drummond  again,  and  that 
strange  genius  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  {q.v.) ;  a  crowd  of  polemical 
writers,  mostly  ecclesiastics;  all-  the  historians,  including 
Spotswood  and  Calderwood.  There  is  small  room  for  the  old 
vernacular  here;  and  less  when  we  take  into  account  the  still 
active  Latinity,  shown  in  the  publication  by  the  poet  Arthur 
Johnston  {q.v.)  iA  the  two  volumes  of  Delitiae  poilarum  Scotorum 
hufus  aevi  illustrium  (1637),  and  in  the  writings  of  John  Barclay 
{q.v.)  author  of  the  Argenis,  Sir  Robert  Aytoun  {v.s.),  Thomas 
Dempster  {q.v.),  the  historian,  David  Hume  of  Godscroft,  Sir 
John  Scot  of  Scotstarvet,'  best  known  for  his  prose  Staggering 
Slate,  Sir  Thomas  Craig,  author  of  the  Jus  Peudale,  Andrew 
Melville  and  others  represented  in  Johnston's  volumes. 

There  is  jiothing  in  Scots  to  balance  this  English  and  Latin 
list.  The  play  Philotus,  a  poor  example  in  a  genre  rarely 
attempted  in  the  north,  is  indebted  to  the  south  for  more  than 
its  subject.  The  interesting  philological  tractate  Of  the  Ortko- 
graphie  and  Con^uiiie  of  the  Britan  Tongue  by  Alexander  Hume 
(not  the  verse  writer,  u.s.)  is  in  its  language  a  medley;  and 
William  Lithgow  had  travelled  too  widely  to  retain  his  native 
speech  in  purity,  even  in  his  indifferent  verse.  Scraps  may  be 
unearthed  as  mediocre  as  the  Answer  to  Curat  CaddeVs  Satyre 
upon  the  Whigs,  which  attempts  to  revive  the  mere  vtilgarity  of  the 
Scots  "  flyting."  The  only  contributions  which  redeem  these 
hundred  years  and  more  from  the  charge  of  disrespect  to  the  native 
muse  come  from  the  pen  of  the  Scmpiils  (^.v.).  And  even  here 
individual  merit  must  yield  to  historical  interest.  We  are 
attracted  to  Beltrces  and  his  kinsmen  less  by  their  craftsmanship 
than  by  the  fact  that  they  supplied  the  leaders  of  the  vernacular 
revival  of  the  z8th  century  with  many  subjects  and  vejrsc- 
models,  and  that  by  their  treatment  of  these  subjects  and  models, 
based  on  the  practice  of  an  earlier  day,  they  complete  the  evidence 
of  the  continuity  of  the  domestic  popular  type  of  Scots  verse. 

In  the  1 8th  century  the  literary  union  of  the  North  and.South 
is  complete.  The  Scot,  whatever  dialectal  habits  marked  his 
speech,  wrote  the  English  of  Englishmen.  The  story  of  his 
triumphs  belongs  to  the  story  of  English  literature:  to  it  .we 
leave  James  Thomson,  Adam  Smith,  David  Hume,  James  Boswell 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  If  the  work  begun  by  Allan  Ramsay, 
continued  by  Fergusson  and  completed  by  Bums,  were  matter 
for  separate  treatment,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  not  only 
that  the  editorial  zeal  which  turned  these  writers  to  the  for- 
gotten vernacular  and  to  "  popular  "  themes  was  inspired  by  the 
general  conditions  of  reaction  against  the  artificiality  of  the 
century;  but  that  it  was  because  these  poets  were  Scots,  and 
in  Scotland,  that  they  chose  this  line  of  return  to  nature  and 
naturalness,  and  did  honour,  partly  by  protest,  to  the  slighted 
efforts  of  the  "  vulgar  "  muse.  Yet  even  they  did  not  abjure 
the  "  southern  manner,"  and  their  work  in  it  is  matter  of  some 
critical  significance,  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  inferiority  in 
spirit  and  craftsmanship. 

Bibliography. — ^Authorities  dealing  with  individual  authors  and 
their  generation  are  named  in  the  bibliographies  appended  to  the 
articles  on  Scottish  writers.  Reference  may  be  made  here  to  the 
following  general  works  (given  in  chronological  order):  Warton, 
History  of  Enalisk  Foe/ry  (1774-1781);  D.  Irvine.  Scotish  Writers 
(1839),  arid  Hiiiory  of  Scotish  Poetry  (1861);  H.  Ward,  The  English 
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Poets  (1880-1881),  passim;  H.  Crailc.  En^ish  Prose  Selections 
(1893-1896),  passim;  W.  J.  Courthope,  History  of  English  Poetry, 
i.  and  ii.  (1895-1897);  J.  J.  JuQscrand,  Literary  History  of  the 
English  People,  i.  and  ii.  (1895,  1906);  T.  F.  Henderson,  Scottish 


Literary  History  of  Scotland   (1903):   The 
English  Literature,  li.  (1908). 
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SCOTLAND,  CHURCH  OF.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
trace  the  growth  of  the  Scottish  "  Kirk  "  as  a  whole,  defining  the 
views  on  which  it  was  based  and  the  organization  in  which  they 
took  form.  The  controversies  within  the  Church  of  Scotland 
have  not  arisen  out  of  matters  of  faith  but  out  of  practical 
questions  of  church  government  and  of  the  relation  of  church 
and  state.  Holding  a  church  theory  to  which  the  rulers  of  the 
qountry  were  for  a  century  strongly  opposed^  Scotland  became 
the  leading  exponent  of  Presbyterianism  (^.v.);  and  this  note  has 
been  the  dominant  one  in  her  religious  history  even  in  recent 
times. 

The  Scottbh  Reformation  came  out  of  a  covenant  in  which 
the  barons,  inspired  by  John  Knox,  then  abroad,  bound  them- 
selves in  1557  to  oppose  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
ScouiBh      jinci  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.    When 
^Jj"**    parliament,  on  the  a4th  of  August  1560,  passed  the 
acts  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction  and  the  mass  in 
Scotland,  it  was  able,  as  Knox  had  been  preparing  for  this 
crisis,  to  sanction  a  new  confession  of  faith  for  the  Reformed 
church.    Other  documents  of  the  new  system  were 
2J1^      quickly  forthcoming.    The  First  Book  of  Discipline 
oisdlpffa*.  set  forth  the  whole  of  the  proposed  religious  and 
educational  constitution,  and  this  book  speaks  of "  the 
order  of  Geneva  which  is  now  in  use  in  some  of  our  churches." 
This  order,  afterwards  with  some  modifications  known  .as  John 
Knox's  Liturgy,  and  used  in  the  church  down  to  the  reign  of 
Charies  I.,  is  a  complete  directory  of  worship,  with  forms  of  all 
the  services  to  be  held  in  the  church. 

The  type  of  religion  found  in  these  documents  is  that  of 
Geneva,  the  unit  being  the  self-governing '  congregation,  and 
the  great  aim  of  the  system  the  pure  preaching  of  the  Word. 
The  congregation  elect  the  minister;  in  no  other  way  can  he 
enter  on  his  functions;  but  once  elected  and  admitted  he  is 
recognized  as  a  free  organ  of  the  divine  spirit,  not  subject  in 
spiritual  things  to  any  earthly  authority  but  that  of  his  fellow- 
ministers;  the  word  of  God  is  the  supreme  authority,  and  the 
spoken  word  of  God  the  vital  element  of  eyery  religious  act. 
The  word  of  God  is  to  prevail  in  all  matters,  {n  conduct  as  well 
as  doctrine,  and  in  the  affairs  of  government  as  well  as  in  the 
church.  The  terrible  power  of  excommunication  is  claimed 
for  the  church;  but  the  council  of  the  realm  also  is  called  to 
use  the  power  given  them  by  Cod  to  put  down  all  religion  but 
the  reformed,  and  to  further  the  aims  and  carry  out  the  sentences 
of  the  church.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  saints'  days  and 
church  festivals  were  abolished  as  having  no  warrant  in  Scrip- 
ture; Sunday  alone  remained,  as  the  principal  day  of  preaching. 
In  towns  a  week-day  was  to  be  set  apart  for  the  "  exercise  " 
or  public  interpretation  of  Scripture,  in  which  all  qualified 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  were  to  take  part,  as  if  the  whole 
country  were  a  school  of  the  Bible. 

The  First  Book  of  Discipb'ne  does  not  set  forth  any  complete 
scheme  of  church  government.  Its  arrangements  are  in  part 
provisional.  In  addition  to  the  minister,  who  is  its  most  definite 
figure  and  proved  to  be  the  most  permanent,  it  reco^izes  the 
superintendent,  the  lay  elder  and  the  reader.  Ten  or  twelve 
superintendents  were  to  be  appointed,  "  a  thing  most  expedient 
at  this  time."  They  were  parish  ministers  and  subject  like 
their  brethren  to  church  courts;  their  added  function  was  to 
plant  churches,  and  place  ministers,  elders  and  deacons  where 
required.  This  was  also  the  duty  of  "  commis»oners  "  who 
were  superintendents  over  smaller  territories  and  for  a  shorter 
term.  Whether  the  superintendents  were  meant  to  be  per- 
manent in  the  church  is  not  clear.  1*^^  Ifty  elder  was  very  much 
what  he  is  still.    The  mder  ^^s  to  conduct  service  when  no 


minister  was  available,  reading  the  Scriptures  and  the  Commoa 
Prayer.  When  there  was  preaching,  it  was  accompanied  by 
free  prayer;  the  liturgy  was  not  then  called  for.  Of  church 
courts  the  assembly  is  taken  for  granted,  having  existed  from 
the  first;  the  minor  church  courts  are  not  yet  defined,  thou(^ 
the  elements  of  each  of  them  are  present.  A  noble  scheme  of 
education  was  sketched  for  the  whole  country,  but  neither 
this  nor  the  provision  made  for  ministers'  stipends  was  carried 
out,  the  revenues  of  the  old  church,  from  which  the  expenses 
of  both  were  to  be  paid,  being  in  the.hands  of  the  barons. 

The  system  naturally  took  time  to  get  into  working  order. 
The  old  clergy,  bishops,  abbots  and  priests  were  still  on  the 
ground,  and  were  slow  to  take  service  in  the  new  church.  In 
1574  there  were  289  ministers  and  715  readers;  in  the  district 
of  the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder,  which  now  has  fifteen  parishes, 
there  were  then  four  ministers  and  sixteen  readers.  As  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy  slowly  filled,  questions  arose  which  the 
Reformation  had  not  settled,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  old 
system  with  which  the  country  was  familiar  should  creep  in 
again.  Presbytery  was  never  much  in  favour  with  the  crown — 
this  was  the  case  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  Scotland — 
and  when  the  crown,  so  weak  at  the  Reformation,  gained 
strength,  encroachments  ,were  made  on  the  popular  character 
of  the  kirk;  while  the  barons  also  had  obvious  reasons  for 
not  wishing  the  kirk  to  be  too  strong.  The  fitst  parliament 
of  the  Regent  Murray  (1*567),  while  confirming  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformed  church  as  the  only  true  church  of  Christ, 
settling  the  Protestant  succession,  and  doing  something  to  secure 
the  right  of  stipend  to  ministers,  reintroduced  lay  patronage, 
the  superintendent  being  charged  to  induct  the  patron's  nominee 
— an  infringement  of  the  reformed  system  against  which  the 
church  never  ceased  to  protest.  In  1572  a  kind  of  Episcopacy 
was  set  up  in  the  interest  of  the  nobles,  who  in  order  to  draw 
the  income  of  the  episcopal  sees  had  to  arrange  with  men  possess- 
ing a  legal  title  to  them.  These  "  tulchan  "^  bishops  did  not 
make  the  episcopal  ofiice  respected  in  the  country;  but  thdr 
appointment  was  not  opposed  by  the  church  leaders.  They 
had  no  episcopal  ordination,  nor  did  they  exercise  any  authority 
over  their  brother  ministers.  Knox  was  called  to  preach  the 
sermon  at  the  admission  of  one  of  them,  John  Douglas,  to  the 
archbishopric  of  St  Andrews,  and  while  he  denounced  both 
patron  and  presentee  for  the  corrupt  bargain  they  had  made, 
he  did  not  protest  against  the  office  of  bishop  as  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  the  chtuxh. 

To  this  declaration,  however,  the  church  soon  came.   Andrew 
Melville  {q.v.)  came  to  Scotland  at  this  time,  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  church  in  place  of  Knox,  who  died  in  1572.    He 
brought  with  him  from  Geneva,  where  he  had  been  the  colleague 
of  Beza,  a  fervent  hatred  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  a  clear 
grasp  of  the  Presbyterian  church  system.   The  Scottish  church, 
hitherto  without  a  definite  constitution,  soon  espoused  under 
his  able  leadership  a  logical  and  thorough  Presbyterianism, 
which  was  expressed  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  adopted 
by  the  assembly  in  1577,  and  was  never  afterwards 
set  aside  by  the  church  when  acting  freely.    The  Jjjjj^ 
assembly  of  1575  decided  that  all  ministers  were  madpumo^ 
bishops;  that  of  1578  abolished  the  name  of  bishop 
as  denoting  an  office  in  the  church,  and  that  of  1580  in  spite 
of  a  royal  remonstrance  abolished  Episcopacy,  a  decree  to  which 
all  the  bishops  except  five  submitted.    The  Second  Book  of 
Discipline  recognizes  four  kinds  of  office  in  the  church,  and 
no  one  can  lawfully  be  placed  in  any  of  them  except  by  being 
called  to  it  by  the  members.    Pastor,  bishop  and  minister  are 
all  titles  of  the  same  office,  that  of  those  who  preach  the  word 
and  administer  the  sacraments,  each  to  a  particular  congregation. 
The  doctor  is  a  teacher  in  school  or  university;  he  is  an  elder 
and  assists  in  the  work  of  government.     Elders  are  rulers; 
their  function  also  is  spiritual,  though  practical  and  disciplinary. 
The  fourth  office  is  that  of  the  deacons,  who  have  to  do  with 

^  "  Tulchan,**  a  calf-skin  filled  with  straw,  supposed  to  induce  the 
cow  to  give  milk  freely:  hence  a  term  of  contempt  for  one  who  ia 
used  as  a  dummy  for  the  advantage  of  another. 
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mKttecB  of  property  apd'  in  not  jaemben  of  church  courts. 
Neither  superintendent  nor  reader  now  appears;  all  the  functions 
of-  bishops  and  superintendents  are  vested  in  the  elderships, 
or  chuich  courts,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  parts  which  still  remain 
in  Scotland  of  the  old  system  should  be  cleared  away  and  the 
sole  jurisdiction  of  the  kirk,  as  then  constituted,  recognized. 
The  assembly  is  to  have  the  right  to  fix  its  own  time  of  meeting, 
and'  its  decisi<»  in  matters  ecclesiastical  is  not  to  be  subject 
to  any  review.  Kirk-sessions  and  presbyteries  are  not  named, 
but  the  principles  are  clearly  laid  down  on  which  these  institu- 
tions  were  to  rest. 

By  committing  herMlf  to  this  ^tem  the  Church  of  Scotland 
fstsMishH  between  herself  and  the  Church  of  England  a  division 
which  became  more  and  more  apparent  and  was  the 
cause  of  much  of  her  subsequent  sufferings.  It  is  no 
doubt  strange  that  she  should  have  endured  so  much 
not  for  any  great  Christian  principle,  but  for  a  question 
of  church  government.  On  the  other  hand,  Presbyterianism  stood 
in  Scottish  history  for  freedom,  and  lor  the  rights  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  against  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy;  and 
it  might  not  have  been  held  with  such  tenacity  or  proved  so 
incapable  of  compromise  but  for  the  opposition  and  persecution 
of  the  three  Stuart  kings.  The  history  of  the  Scottish  church 
for  a  century  after  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  is  that  of 
a  religious  struggle  between  the  people  and  the  crown. 

For  some  years  after  its  inception  Presbyterianism  carried  all 
before  it.  The  presbyteries  came  quickly  into  existence;  that 
of  Edinburgh  dates  from  1580.  In  that  year  it  was  found  thai 
there  were  924  pari^es  in  Scotland,  but  not  nearly  all  supplied 
with  ministers;  it  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  50  presby- 
teries (in  1910  there  are  84)  and  400  ministers.  A  great  part  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  north  and  west,  h&6  not  yet  been 
reached  by  the  Reformation.  At  this  time  began  the  long  scries 
of  attempts  made  by  James  VI.  in  the  direction  of  curbing 
Presbyterian  liberty  and  of  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy.  In 
1584  were  passed  the  acts  called  the  Black  Acts,  which  made  it 
treason  to  speak  ill  of  the  bishops,  declared  the  king  to  be  supreme 
in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons,  thus  subverting  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  church,  and  made  all  conventions  illegal  except  those 
sanctioned  by  the  king.  The  bishops  were  to  do  what  had 
hitherto  been  done  by  the  assembly  and  presbyteries,  and  no 
attacks  were  to  be  made  at  religious  meetings  on  the  king  or 
council.  Other  acts  followed  by  which  the  episcopate  was 
strengthened,  though  the  act  of  1587  annexing  the  temporalities 
of  the  bishops  to  the  crown,  while  fatal  to  the  old  episcopate, 
made  the  prospects  of  the  new  more  doubtful.  In  1588  a  change 
took  place.  A  Roman  Catholic  rising  threw  James  into  the 
arms  of  the  kirk;  in  1592  the  acts  of  1584  were  abrogated,  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline  legalized  and  Presbytery  established. 
The  church  was  at  the  time  very  powerful,  the  people  generally 
sympathizing  with  her  system,  and  her  assemblies  bdng  attended 
by  many  of  the  nobles  and  the  foremost  men.  Discipline  was 
strict;  the  temper  of  the  church  was  in  accordance  with  the  Old 
rather  than  the  New  Testament. 

Another  sudden  change  took  place  a  few  years  later,  James 
falling  out  of  humour  with  the  church  on  the  question  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  lords  and  angered  by  tbe  free 
criticism  of  some  of  the  ministeis.  His  Basilicon  Dtrron,  pub- 
lished in  1599,  shows  a  determination  to  make  the  church 
episcopaL  With  this  end  assemblies,  from  which  Melville  was 
excluded,  and  which  were  otherwise  tampered  with  and  terror- 
ized, were  got  to  agree  that  a  number  of  ministers  should  sit  in 
parliament,  and  to  surrender  the  assembly's  right  of  meeting. 
On  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1603  James  entered 
on  a  new  set  of  attempts  to  assimilate  the  Scottish  church  to 
that  of  Et^^uid.  MdviUe  was  brought  to  London,  imprisoned 
and  sent  abroad;  other  ministers  who  had  acted  or  spoken  too 
freely  were  banished.  The  powers  of  the  bishops  were  increased, 
and  their  brethren  brought  in  various  ways  under  subjection  to 
them,  and  in  1609  two  courts  of  high  commission  were  set  up  by 
the  royal  authority  with  plenary  powers  to  enforce  conformity 
ta  the  new  arrangements.    In  16x0  three  ministers  were  called 


to  Londpil  to  be  consecrated  as  bishops,  as  if  there  had  till  now 
been  no  bishops  in  Scotland;  these  on  their  return  consecrated 
ten  others.  In  x6i  a  the  act  of  x  593  which  established  Presbytery 
was  rescinded,  and  Episcopacy  became  the  legal  churdi  system 
of  Scotland. 

In  all  this  it  was  the  position  and  rights  of  the  clergy  that 
were  assailed;  and  James  showed  kinckiess  to  the  diurch  in 
seeking  to  secure  that  stipends  should  be  paid  and  that 
new  churches  should  be  provided  where  required.  ^JJJ^ 
The  people  had  been  less  interfered  with;  the  change 
of  church  government  involved  no  change  in  the  conduct  of 
wonhip.  But  the  articles  passed  by  the  packed  assembly  of 
Perth  in  x6i8  touched  on  the  religious  habits  and  postures  of 
the  people,  and  in  this  it  soon  appeared  that  a  crisis  had  been 
reached.  These  famous  articles  were:  (x)  That  the  communion 
should  be  received  kneeling;  (a)  Tliat  it  might  be  admixiistered 
in  private;  (3)  That  baptism  might  be  in  the  home;  (4)  That 
children  of  eight  should  be  taken  to  the  bishop  for  examination 
and  his  blessing;  (5)  That  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter  and 
Whitsunday  should  be  observed.  These  articles  were  opposed  in 
pxiriiament  and  were  strongly  resented  throughout  the  country. 
When  Charles  became  king  in  x6a5  he  at  once  let  it  be  known 
that  the  Articles  of  Perth  were  not  to  be  abrogated,  and  that  no 
meeting  of  the  assembly  was  to  be  allowed.  During  the  fiist 
ye* rs  of  his  reign  he  was  occupied  in  other  directions;  but  when 
he  came  to  Scotland  in  1633  to  be  crowned,  Laud  came  with  him, 
and  though  like  his  father  he  showed  himself  kind  to  the  clergy 
in  matters  of  stipend,  and  adopted  measures  which  caused  many 
schools  to  be  built,  he  also  showed  that  in  the  matter  of  worship 
the  policy  of  forcing  Scotland  into  uniformity  with  England  was 
to  be  carried  through  with  a  high  hand.  A  book  of  canons  and 
constitutions  of  the  church  which  appeared  in  1636,  instead  of 
being  a  digest  of  acts  of  assembly,  was  English  in  its  ideas, 
dealt  with  matters  of  church  furniture,  exalted  the  bishops  and 
ignored  the  kirk-session  and  elders.  The  liturgy  was  ordered  to 
be  used,  which  had  not  yet  appeared,  but  which  proved  to  be  a 
version,  with  somewhat  higher  doctrine,  of  the  Anglican  Common 
Prayer.  The  introduction  of  this  service  book  in  St  Giles's 
Church,  Edinburgh,  on  the  i6th  of  July  X637,  occasioned  the 
tumult  of  which  Jenny  Gcddes  will  always  figure  as  the  heroine. 
The  sentiment  was  echoed  throughout  Scotland. 
Petitions  against  the  service  book  and  the  book  of  ^'mII^ 
canons  poured  in  from  every  quarter;  the  tables  or 
committee  fonned  to  forward  the  petition  rapidly  became  a 
powerful  government  at  the  head  of  a  national  movement,  the 
action  of  the  crown  was  temporizing,  and  on  the  28th  of  February 
the  National  Covenant  was  signed  in  the  famous  scene  in  Grey>- 
friars  church  and  churchyard.  This  document  consisted  of  three 
parts:  (i)  A  covenant  signed  by  King  James  and  his  household 
in  1 580,  to  uphold  Presbyterianism  and  to  defend  the  state  against 
Romanism;  (a)  A  recital  of  all  the  acts  of  parliament  passed  in 
the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  in  pursuance  of  the  same  objects; 
and  (3)  The  covenant  of  nobles,  barons,  gentlemen,  burgesses, 
ministeis  and  commons  to  continue  in  the  reformed  reUgion,  to 
defend  it  and  resbt  all  contraxy  errors  and  coiruptions.  The 
Covenant  was  no  doubt  an  act  of  revolt  against  le^  authority, 
and  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  crown  had  for 
many  years  act^  oppressively  and  illegally  in  its  attempt  to 
coerce  Scotland  into  a  religious  system  alien  to  the  country, 
and  that  the  subjects  were  entitled  to  free  thexnselves  from 
tyranny.  The  crown  was  unable  either  to  check  the  popular 
movement  or  to  come  to  any  compromise  with  it,  and  the  Glasgow 
assembly  of  X638,  the  first  free  assembly  that  had  met  for  thirty 
years,  proceeded  to  make  the  church  what  the  Covenant  required. 
A  clean  sweep  was  made  of  the  legislation  of  the  preceding 
period;  the  five  articles  of  Perth,  the  service  book  and  book  of 
canons  and  the  court  of  high  commission  were  all  condemned. 
The  bishops  were  tried  not  for  being  bbhops  but  on  exaggerated 
charges  of  false  doctrine  and  loose  living;  and  all  were  deposed 
from  the  ministry.  Many  ministers  were  also  deposed  on  the 
charge  of  Arminianism.  It  was  by  an  assembly  that  the  second 
reformation  was  effected;  but  the  assembly  contained  the  mo6t 
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influential  of  tlie  nobility  and  gentry,  and  was  carried  on  the 
crest  of  a  great  national  movement.  The  Covenant  was  accepted 
by  parliament  in  1639. 

The  succeeding  decennlum  is  the  culminating  period  of 
Scottish  Presbyterianism,  when,  having  successfully  resisted  the 
crown,  it  not  only  was  supreme  in  Scotland  but  exercised  a 
decisive  influence  over  England.  The  causes  which  brought 
about  this  state  of  affairs  are  to  be  sought  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  civU  history  of  England.  Presbytery  was  rapidly  growing 
in  that  country,  and  the  English  parliament  sought  the  alliance 
of  the  assembly,  while  the  Independents,  though  in  the  event 
Presbytery  was  as  little  to  their  liking  as  Episcopacy,  joined 
in  the  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  episcopal  system.  In  its  period  of 
triumph  the  Fresbyterianism  of  Scotland  displayed  its  character. 
After  the  injustice  and  persecution  it  had  suffered  it  could 
scarcely  prove  moderate  or  tolerant;  it  showed  a  vehement 
determination  to  carry  out  the  truth  it  had  vindicated  with 
such  enthusiasm,  to  the  full  extent  and  wherever  possible. 
The  Covenant,  at  first  a  standard  of  freedom,  was  immediately 
converted  into  a  test  and  made  the  instrument  of  oppression 
and  persecution.  All  policy  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
Covenant;  the  king  and  every  official  was  to  be  obliged  to  take 
it.  The  mind  of  the  nation  being  so  preoccupied  with  the 
Covenant,  it  naturally  followed  that  those  who  carried  their 
fanaticism  farthest  were  ready  to  denounce  and  to  unchurch 
those  who  showed  any  inclination  to  moderation  and  political 
sanity,  and  that  the  beginnings  of  schism  soon  appeared  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Covenanters. 

In  1643,  when  the  full  legal. establishment  of  Preisbyteiy  had 
just  been  consummated,  the  assembly,  asked  by  the  English 
parliament  to  arrange  a  league  to  be  signed  in  both 
countries  for  the  furtherance  of  reformed  religion, 
agreed,  but  asked  that  the  league  shotild  be  a  religious 
one.  Tlie  result  was  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
The  league  did  not  mention  Fresbyterianism;  but  the  assembly 
had  refused  to  hear  of  any  recognition  of  independency;  if 
religion  were  thoroughly  reformed,  they  considered  the  result 
must  be  Fresbyterianism  in  England  as  in  Scotland.  In  the 
Westminster  Standards  also,  which  were  the  fruit  of  the  Scottish 
desire  for  a  religious  uniformity,  Scotland  did  not  obtain  by  any 
means  all  it  desired  in  its  church  documents.  The  Scottish 
divines  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  were  only  five  in  number, 
while  the  assembly  contained  effective  parties  of  Erastians  and 
Independents,  liie  Confession  of  Faith  contains  no  approval 
of  any  system  of  church  government,  and  when  she  adopted  it  in 
1647  the  kirk  gave  up  her  old  confession  in  which  the  principles 
at  least  Of  true  church  order  are  laid  down.  In  accepting  in 
1645  the  Westminster  Directory  of  Public  Worship  she  tadtly 
gave  up  her  own  liturgy  which  had  been  in  use  till  recently,  and 
committed  herself  to  a  bald  and  uninviting  order  of  worship,  in 
which  no  forms  of  prayer  were  allowed  to  be  us6d.  So  much 
did  Scotland  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  accept  from  England. 
The  metrical  psalms  also,  which  are  still  sung  in  Scottish  churches, 
were  adopted  at  this  time;  they  are  based  mainly  on  the  version, 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  of 
Francis  Rouse  (1579-1659),  a  member  of  the  English  House'  of 
Commons. 

The  engagement  made  with  Charies,  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  in  1647,  which  promised  him  support  on  condition 
of  his  sanctioning  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  and  pledging 
himself  to  set  up  after  three  years  a  church  according  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  was  protested  against  by  the  assembly; 
and  from  this  came  the  famous  "  Act  of  Classes  "  by  which  the 
Covenanters  disqualified  for  public  office  and  even  for  military 
service  all  who  had  been  parties  to  the  engagement.  The 
rescinding  of  this  act  in  1651  led  to  a  serious  breach  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Scottish  clergy.  The  Resolutioners,  or  supporters  of  the 
resolution  to  rescind  that  act,  were  opposed  by  the  Protesters, 
the  rigid  adherents  to  the  strictest  interpretation  of  the  Covenant* 
The  period  of  the  Commonwealth  was  filled  with  the  strife  between 
these  two  parties,  its  bitterness  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
the  assembly  dissolved  in  16^  by  Cromwell's  soldiers  was  not 


allowed  to  meet  again  in  his  protectorate.  The  Protesters, 
who  were  in  favour  with  the  common  people,  are  chargeable  with 
having  brought  into  Scottish  church  life  the  observance  of  fast- 
days,  and  of  the  long  and  excited  Conununion  services  which  were 
kept  up  for  two  and  a  half  centuries  and  may  still  be  witnessec^ 
in  the  Highlands. 

If  the  mismanagement  d  Scottish  rdigious  affairs  under  James 
and  Charles  I.  is  a  melancholy  story,  what  took  place  under 
Charles  II.  is  infinitely  sadder.  A  series  of  blunders 
was  conunitted  in  the  attempt  to  compel  Scotland  to 
submit  to  the  religion  the  government  prescribed,  and 
the  failure  of  each  measure  was  followed  by  more  in- 
human severities.  Detail  is  impossible  here.  From  the  first 
Charies  showed  himself  determined  to  force  Episcopalianism 
on  Scotland,  and  not  too  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  methods  for 
securing  his  ends.  The  attempt  was  nearly  successful.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  Uttle  change  took  place  in  the  religious 
services.  The  service  book  was  not  read  nor  kneeling  at  com- 
munion required,  and  it  made  no  immediate  difference  to  the 
people  that  the  dergy  should  be  under  bishops.  The  inferior 
church  courts  still  sat,  though  not  the  assembly.  At  the  Restora- 
tion it  was  a  question  whether  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  in 
favour  of  Presbytery  or  of  Episcopacy.  But  the  matter  was 
handled  in  such  a  way  in  the  west  of  Scotland  that  an  extreme 
Covenanting  spirit  arose,  nourished  on  intolerable  grievances, 
and  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  decided  against  the  system  which 
had  been  promoted  by  such  means. 

The  Rescissory  Act  of  x66x  swept  away  the  legislation  of  the 
preceding  twenty  years,  and  so  disposed  of  the  Presbyterian 
polity  of  the  chuicL  Episcopacy  was  restored  by  a  letter  from 
the  king  on  the  5th  of  September  x66i.  James  Sharp  (q.v.), 
Fairfoul,  James  Hamilton  (1610-1674)  and  Robert  Leighton 
iq.v.)  were  the  new  bbhops;  Sharp  and  Leighton  having  to  be 
ordained  as  deacons,  then  as  priests,  before  the  consecration, 
and  the  party  travelling  to  Scotland  in  state,  though  Leighton 
left  them  before  crossing  the  border.  An  act  requiring  all 
ministers  appointed  during  the  period  when  patronage  was 
abolished  to  get  presentation  from  their  patrons  and  institution 
from  their  bishops  was  appUed  in  the  west  of  Scotland  in  such  a 
way  that  300  ministers  left  their  manses.  Their  places  were 
filled  with  less  competent  men  whom  the  people  did  not  wish  to 
hear,  and  so  conventicles  began  to  be  held.  The  attempts  to 
suppress  these,  the  harsh  measures  taken  against  those  who 
attended  them  or  connived  at  them,  or  refused  to  give  infor- 
mation against  them,  the  military  violence  and  the  judicial 
severities,  the  confiscations,  imprisonments,  tortures,  expatria- 
tions, all  make  up  a  dreadful  narrative.  Indulgences  were  tried, 
and  were  successful  in  bringing  back  about  100  ministers  to 
their  parishes  and  introducing  a  new  cause  of  division  among 
the  clergy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Covenanting  spirit  rose 
higher  and  higher  among  the  persecuted  till  the  armed  risings 
took  place  and  the  formal  rebellion  of  a  handful  of  desperate 
men  against  the  ruler  of  three  kingdoms.  The  story  of  Richard 
Cameron  (^.v.)  is  one  of  the  highest  romantic  heroism;  his  name 
was  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  Cameronian  body  ('*  first-bom 
of  the  Scottish  sects  ")f  which,  as  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  kept  up  a  separate  existence  till  1876,  when  it  united 
with  the  Free  Church,  and  in  that  of  the  Cameronian  regiment; 
originally  formed  from  his  followers  after  his  death  and  distin- 
guished since  in  every  part  of  the  worid.  The  proclamation  of 
toleration  in  1685  was  intended  mainly  for  Roman  Catholics  and 
excluded  field  preachers. 

When  William  landed  in  England  in  1688,  the  scene  changed 
in  Scotland.     The  soldiery  was  withdrawn  from  the  west, 
and  the  people  at  once  showed  their  feelings  by  the 
"  rabbling  "  or  ejection  of  the  curates  who  occupied  ^  f^ff 
the  manses  of  the  ousted  ministers,  in  «rhich,  howeveri 
no  lives  were  lost.    William  would  have  decided  for  Episco- 
pacy in  Scotland,  as  the  great  body  of  the  nobles  and  gentry 
adhered  to  it,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  Episcopalians 
agreed  to  support  him  and  that  they  had  the  peof^  with  than. 
Neither  of  these  conditions  was  fulfilled.    On  the  ssnd  of  July 
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z68o  die  CoDVcntioii  which  dedared  the  throne  vaamt  and 
called  William  and  Mary  to  fill  it,  dedazed  in  iu  Claim  of  Right 
that  pnhcy  and  the  superiority  of  any  office  in  the  church 
above  numsten  had  been  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance 
to  Scotland.  Effect  ?ras  given  to  this;  .and  in  April  1690  the 
act  was  passed  on  which  the  establislunent  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  rests,  the  Westminster  Confession  being  recognized, 
the  laws  in  favour  of  Episcopacy  repealed,  though  the  Rescissory 
Act  remained  on  the  statute  book,  and  the  assembly  appointed 
to  meet.  The  Covenants  were  not  mentioned;  at  his  coronation 
William  had  refused  to  be  a  persecutor,  and  he  desired  that 
the  church  should  embrace  all  who  were  willing  to  be  in  it.  The 
Revolution  church  contained  from  the  first  men  of  different 
views.  Its  first  assembly  in  1690  received  into  the  church  the 
three  remaining  ministers  of  Uie  Cameronians,  though  their 
followers  refused  to  come  with  them.  With  regard  to  Episco- 
paljan  ministers,  by  whom  the  majority  of  parishes  were  served, 
there  was  more  difficulty.  The  Presbyteriana  were  not  ready 
for  union  with  them,  and  many  of  them  were  put  out  of  their 
livings,  ostensibly  by  way  of  discipline.  The  king  and  his 
representatives  at  the  assembly  pressed  hard  for  their  reception, 
and  in  1693  the  "  Act  for  settling  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the 
Church  "  was  passed,  which  provided  for  their  admission  on 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  assurance,  subscribing  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  acknowledging  Presbsrteriail.  govern- 
ment. This  act  filed  the  formula  of  subscription  to  be  signed 
by  all  ministers. 

From  this  time  forward  the  church,  while  jealously  asserting 
her  spiritual  independence,  was  on  the  side  of  the  crown  against 
the  Jacobites,  and  became  more  and  more  an  orderly  and  useful 
ally  of  the  state.  In  1697  the  Barrier  Act  was  passed,  which 
provides  that  any  act  which  is  to  be  binding  on  the  church  is 
to  come  before  the  assembly  as  an  overture  and  to  be  trans- 
mitted- to  presbyteries  for  their  approvaL  The  difficulties 
which  threatened  to  arise  about  the  union  were  skilfully  avoided; 
the  Act  of  Security  provided  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
the  Presbyterian  government  should  "continue  without  any 
alteration  to  the  people  of  this  land  in  all  succeeding  ages,'' 
and  the  first  oath  taken  by  Queen  Anne  at  her  accession  was 
to  preserve  it.  The  Act  of  Toleration  of  17x3  allowed  Episco- 
palian dissenters  to  use  the  English  liturgy.  This  had  not 
hitherto  been  done,  and  the  daim  of  the  Episcopalians  for  this 
liberty  had  been  the  occasion  of  a  bitter  controversy;  The  same 
parliament  restored  lay  patronage  in  Scotland,  an  act  against 
which  the  church  always  protested  and  which  was  the  origin  of 
great  troubles. 

Presbytery,  being  loyal  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  while  Episco- 
pacy .was  Jacobite,  was  now  in  enjoyment  of  the  royal  favour 
and  was  treated  as  a  fiirm  ally  of  the  government. 
But  while  the  church  as  a  whole  was  more  peaceful, 
more  courtly,  more  inclined  to  the  friendship  of  the 
world  than  at  any  former  time,  it  contained  two  well- 
marked  parties.  The  Moderate  party,  which  maintained  its 
ascendancy  till  the  beginning  of  the  Z9th  century,  sought  to 
make  the  working  of  the  church  in  its  different  parts  as  syste- 
matic and  regular  as  possible,  to  make  the  assembly  supreme, 
to  enforce  on  presbyteries  respect  for  its  decisions,  and  to  render 
the  judidal  i»t)cedure  of  the  church  as  exact  and  formal  as  that 
of  the  dvO  courts.  The  Popular  party,  regarding  the  church 
less  from  the  side  of  the  government,  had  less  sympathy  with 
the  progressive  movements  of  the  age,  and  desired  greater 
strictness  in  disdpline.  The  main  subject  of  dispute  arose 
at  first  from  the  exercise  of  patronage.  Presbyteries  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  were  still  disposed  to  disregard  the  presenta- 
tions of  lay  patrons,  and  to  settle  the  men  desired  by  the  people; 
but  legal  decisions  had  shown  that  if  they  acted  in  this  way 
their  nominee,  while  legally  minister  of  the  parish,  could  not 
daim  the  stipend.  To  the  risk  of  such  sacrifices  the  church,  led 
by  the  Moderate  party,  refused  to  expose  herself.  By  the  new 
policy  inaugurated  by  Dr  William  Robertson  (1721-1793). 
which  led  to  the  second  secession,  the  assembly  compelled 
presbyteries  to  give  effect  to  presentations,  and  in  a  long  series 
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of  disputed  settlements  the  "  call,"  though  still  hdd  essential 
to  a  settlement,  was  less  and  less  regarded,  until  it  was  dedared 
that  it  was  not  necessaiy,  and  that  the  chun:h  courts  were  bound 
to  induct  any  qualified  presentee.  The  substitution  of  the  word 
"  concurrence  "  for  "  call "  about  1764  indicates  the  subsidiary 
and  ornamental  light,  in  which  the  assent  of  the  parishioners 
was  now  to  be  regarded.  The  church  could  have  given  more 
weight  to  the  wishes  of  the  people;  she  professed  to  regard 
patronage  as  a  grievance,  and  the  annual  instructions  of  the 
assembly  to  the  commission  (the  committee  representing  the 
assembly  till  its  next  meeting)  enjoined  that  body  to  take 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  which  might  arise  for  getting 
rid  of  the  grievaiice  of  patronage,  an  injunction  which  was 
not  discontinued  till  1784.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  change 
in  the  law  could  have  been  obtained  at  this  period,  and  dis- 
regard of  the  law  might  have  led  to  an  exhausting  struggle  with 
the  state,  as  was  actually  the  case  at  a  later  period.  Still  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  church  to  give  more  weight  than  she 
did  to  the  feelings  of  the  pec^le;  and  her  working  of  the  patron- 
age system  drove  large  numbm  from  the  Establishment.  A 
melancholy  catalogue  of  forced  settlements  marks  the  annals 
of  the  church  from  1749  to  1780,  and  wherever  an  unpopular 
presentee  was  settled  the  people  quietly  left  the  Establishment 
and  erected  a  meeting-house.  In  1763  there  was  a  (j^^,,^^ 
great  debate  in  the  assembly  on  the  progress  of  schism,  4hw«i. 
in  which  the  Popular  party  laid  the  whole  blame  at 
the  door  of  the  Moderates,  while  the  Moderates  rejoined  that 
patronage  and  Moderatism  had  made  the  church  the  dignified 
and  powerful  institution  she  had  come  to  be.  In  1764  the 
number  of  meeting-houses  was  120,  and  in  1773  it  had  risen  to 
190.  Nor  was  a  conciliatory  attitude  taken  up  towards  the 
seceders.  The  ministera  of  the  Relief  desired  to  remain  con- 
nected with  the  Establishment,  but  were  not  suffered  to  do  so. 
Those  ministers  who  resigned  their  parishes  to  accept  calls  to 
Relief  congregations,  in  places  where  forced  settlements  had 
taken  place,  and  who  might  have  been  and  daimed  to  be  recog- 
nized as  still  ministers  of  the  church,  were  deposed  and  forbidden 
to  k>ok  for  any  ministerial  communion  with  the  dergy  of  the 
Establishment.  Such  was  the  policy  of  the  Moderate  ascendancy, 
or  of  Prindpal  Robertson's  administration,  on  this  vital  subject. 
It  had  the  merit  of  success  in  so  far  as  it  completdy  established 
itself  in  the  church.  The  presbyteries  ceased  to  disregard 
presentations,  and  lay  patronage  came  to  be  regarded  as  part 
of  the  order  of  things.  But  the  growth  of  dissent  steadily 
continued  and  exdted  alarm  from  time  to  time;  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  peace  of  the  church  was  not  purchased 
^t  too  high  a  price.  The  Moderate  period  is  justly  regarded  as 
in  some  respects  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
Her  dergy  induded  many  distinguished  Scotsmen,  among  them 
Thomas  Reid,  George  Campbell,  Adam  Ferguson,  John  Home, 
Hugh  Blair,  William  Robertson  and  John  Erskine.  The  labours 
of  these  men  were  not  mainly  in  theology;  in  reli^on  the  age 
was  one  not  of  advance  but. of  rest;  they  gained  for  the  church 
a  great  and  widespread  respect  and  iilfluence. 

Another  salient  feature  of  the  Moderate  policy  was  the  con- 
solidation of  disdpline.  It  is  frequently  asserted  that  disdpline 
was  lax  at  this  period  and  that  ministers  of  scandalous  lives 
were  allowed  to  continue  in  their  charges.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  shown  that  the  leaders  of  the  church  at  this  time  sought 
to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  justice  in  dealing  with  such  cases. 
That  some  offenders  were  acquitted  on  technical  grounds  is 
true;  it  was  insisted  that  in  dealing  with  the  character  and 
status  of  their  members  the  church  courts  should  proceed  in 
as  formal  and  punctilious  a  manner  as  dvil  tribunals,  and  should 
recognize  the  same  laws  of  evidence;  in  fact,  that  the  same 
securities  should  exist  in  the  chqrch  as  in  the  state  for  individual 
rights  and  liberties. 

The  religious  state  of  the  ICghlands,  to  wbkik  at  the  period 
of  the  Union  the  Reformation  had  only  very  partially  pene- 
trated, occupied  the  attention  of  the  church  during  the  whole 
of  the  i8th  century.  In  1725  the  gift  called  the  "  royal  bounty  " 
was  first   granted— a  subsidy  amounting  at  first  to  i&^ooo 
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per  annum,  increased  In  Geozge  IV. 'a  reign  to  £aooo,  and 
continued  to  the  present  day;  its  original  object  was  to 
JTaffatoOT  <^^^^  ^®  reclamation  of  the  Higlilands  from  Roman 
comdh  Catholicism  by  means  of  catechists  and  teachers. 
ttom^t  The  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge, 
m^imaia,  incorporated  in  1709,  with  a  view  partly  to  the 
wants  of  the  Highlands,  worked  in  concert  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  setting  up  schools  in  remote  and  destitute  localities, 
while  the  church  promoted  various  schemes  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  in  Gaelic  and  the  encouragement  of  Gaelic 
students.  In  these  labours  as  well  as  in  other  directions  the 
church  was  sadly  hampered  by  poverty.  The  need  of  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  parishes  was  urgently  felt,  and,  thouc^  chapels 
began  to  be  built  about  1796,  they  were  provided  only  in  wealthy 
places  by  local  voluntary  liberality;  for  the  supply  of  the 
necessities  of  poor  outlying  districts  no  One  as  yet  looked  to  any 
agency  but  the  state.  In  every  part  of  the  country  many  of 
the  ministers  were  miserably  poor;  there  were  many  stipends, 
even  of  important  parishes,  not  exceeding  £40  a  year;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  many  debates  in  the  assembly  and  a|^>eals 
to  the  government  that  an  act  was  obtained  in  x8xo  which  made 
up  the  poorer  livings  to  £150  «  year  by  a  grant  from  the  public 
exchequer.  The  churches  and  manses  were,  frequently  of  the 
most  miserable  description,  if  not  falling  to  decay. 

With  the  dose  of  the  x8th  century  a  great  change  passed 
over  the  spirit  of  the  church.  The  new  activity  which  sprang 
up  everywhere  after  the  French  Revolution  produced 
in  Scotland  a  revival  of  Evangelicalism  which  has 
not  yet  spent  its  force.  Moderatism  had  cultivated 
the  ministers  too  fast  for  the  people,  and  the  church  had  become 
to  a  large  extent  more  of  a  dignified  ruler  than  a  spiritual  mother. 
About  thb  time  the  brothers  Robert  and  James  Haldane  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work  of  promoting  Evangelical  Christianity, 
James  making  missionary  journeys  throughout  Scotland  and 
founding  Sunday  schools;  and  in  1798  the  eccentric  preacher 
Rowland  Hill  visited  Scotland  at  their  request.  In  the  journals 
of  these  evangelists  dark  pictures  are  drawn  of  the  religious  state 
of  the  country,  though  their  censorious  tone  detracts  greatly 
from  their  value;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Haldanes  brought  about  or  coincided  with  a  quickening  of  the 
religious  spirit  of  Scotland.  The  assembly  of  1799  passed  an 
act  forbidding  the  admission  to  the  pulpits  of  laymen  or  of 
ministers  of  other  churches,  and  issued  a  manifesto  on  Sunday 
schools.  These  acts  helped  greatly  to  discredit  the  Moderate 
party,  of  whose  spirit  they  were  the  outcome;  and  that  party 
further  injured  their  standing  in  the  country  by  attacking  Leslie, 
afterwards  Sir  John  Leslie,  on  frivolous  grounds — ^a  phrase  he 
had  used  about  Hume's  view  of  causation — when  he  applied  for 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Edinburgh.  In  this  dispute,  which 
made  a  great  sensation  in  the  country,  the  popular  party  success- 
fully defended  Leslie,  and  thus  obtained  the  sympathy  of  the 
enlightened  portion  of  the  community.  In  x8io  the  Christian 
Instructor  hegsin  to  appear  under  the  editorship  of  Dr  Andrew 
Thomson,  a  churchman  of  vigorous  intellect  and  noble  character. 
It  was  an  ably  written  review,  in  which  the  theology  of  the 
Haldanes  asserted  itself  in  a  somewhat  dogmatic  and  confident 
tone  against  aU  unsoundness  and  Moderatism,  dearly  proclaiming 
that  the  former  things  had  passed  away.  The  question  of 
pluralities  began  to  be  agitated  in  18x3,  and  gave  rise  to  a  long 
struggle,  in  which  Dr  Thomas  Chalmers  (q.v.)  took  a  notable 
part,  and  which  terminated  in  the  regulation  that  a  university 
chair  or  principalship  should  not  be  hdd  along  with  a  parish 
which  was  not  dose  to  the  university  seat. 

The  growth  of  Evangelical  sentiment  in  the  church,,  along 

with  the  example  of  the  great  missionary  sodeties  founded 

—  ^^       in  the  end  of  the  i8th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th 

rxtrnrtm.  century,  led  to  the  institution  of  the  various  missionary 

schemes  still  carried  on,  and  their  history  forms  the 

chief  part  of  the  history  of  the  church  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  education  scheme,  having  for  its  object  the  planting  of  schools 

in  destitute  Highland  districts,   came  into  existence  in  1824. 

The  foreign  mission  committee  was  foTmed  in  1825,  at  the  instance 


of  Dr  John  Inglis  (1765-1854),  a  leader  of  the  Modente  puty; 
and  Dr  Alexander  Duff  (9.V.)  went  to  India  in  1829  td  thie  first 
missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  church  extension 
committee  was  first  appointed  in  1838,  and  in  1854  it  wis  made 
permanent.  The  colonial  scheme  was  inaugurated  in  1856  and 
the  Jewish  mission  in  1858,  Robert  Murray  M'Cheyne  (1815- 
X845)  and  Andrew  Alexander  Bonar  (X8XO-X892)  setting  out  in 
the  following  year  as  a  deputation  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and  Turicey  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Of  these  schemes  that  of  church  extension  has  most 
historical  importance.  It  was  originally  formed  to  collect  in- 
formation regarding  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  country,  and  to 
apply  to  the  government  to  build  the  churches  found  to  be 
necessary.  As  the  population  of  Scotland  had  doubled  since 
the  Reformation,  and  its  distribution  had  been  completely  altered 
in  many  counties,  while  the  number  of  parish  churches  remained 
unchanged,  and  meeting-houses  had  only  been  erected  where 
seceding  congregations  required  them,  the  need  for  new  churches 
was  very  great.  The  application  to  government  for  aid,  how- 
ever, proved  the  occasion  of  a  "  Voluntary  controveny,"  which 
raged  with  great  fierceness  for  many  yean  and  has  never  com- 
pletdy  subsided.  The  union  of  the  Buri^er  and  the  Anti- 
burgher  bodies  in  i8ao  in  the  United  SecMsion— both  having 
previously  come  to  hold  Voluntary  prindplesr— added  to  the 
influence  of  these  prindples  in  the  country,  whfle  the  political 
exdtement  of  the  period  disposed  men's  minds  to  such  dis- 
cussions. The  government  built  forty-two  churches  in  the 
Highlands,  providing  them  with  a  slender  endowment;  and 
these  are  still  known  as  parliamentary  churches.  Under  Thomas 
Chalmers,  however,  the  church  extension  committee  struck  out 
a  new  line  of  action.  That  great  philanthropist  had  come  to 
see  that  the  church  could  only  readi  the  masses  of  the  people 
effectivdy  by  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  her  places  of 
worship  and  abolishing  or  minimizing  seat-rents  in  the  poorer 
districts.  In  his  powerful  defence  of  establishments  against  the 
voluntaries  in  both  Scotland  and  England,  in  which  his  ablest 
assistants  were  those  who  afterwards  became,  along  with  him, 
the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church,  he  pleaded  that  an  established 
church  to  be  effective  must  divide  the  country  territorially  into 
a  large  number  of  small  parishes,  so  that  every  comer  of  the  land 
and  every  person,  of  whatever  dass,  shall  actually  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  parochial  machinery.  This  "  territorid  prindple  " 
the  church  has  steadily  kept  in  view  ever  since.  With  the  view 
of  realizing  this  idea  he  appealed  to  the  church  to  provide  funds 
to  build  a  large  number  of  new  churches,  and  personally  carried 
his  appeal  throughout  the  country.  By  1855  he  had  collected 
£65,636  and  reported  the  building  of  sixty-two  churches  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Establishment.  The  keenness  of  the  conflict 
as  it  approached  the  crisis  of  X845  checked  the  Uberality  of  the 
people  for  this  object,  but  by  1841  £505,747  had  been  collected 
and  332  churches  built. 

The  zealous  orthodoxy  of  the  church  found  at  this  period 
several  occasions  to  assert  itself.  John  M'Leod  Campbell  (9.*.), 
minister  of  Row,  was  deposed  by  the  assembly  of  x350  for 
teaching  that  assurance  is  of  the  essence  of  faith  and  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men.  He  has  since  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
profoundcst  Scottish  theologians  of  the  X9th  century,  although 
his  deposition  was  never  removed.  The  same  assembly  con- 
demn^ the  doarine  put  forth  by  Edward  Irving,  that  Christ 
took  upon  Him  the  sinful  nature  of  man  and  was  not  impeccable, 
and  Irving  was  deposed  five  years  later  by  the  presbytery  of 
Annan,  when  the  outburst  of  supposed  miraculous  gifts  in  his 
churdi  in  London  had  rendered  him  still  more  obnoxious  to  the 
strict  censures  of  the  period.  In  1841  Thomas  Wright  of  Borth- 
wick  (1785-1855)  was  deposed  for  a  series  of  heretical  opinions, 
which  he  denied  that  he  hdd,  but  which  were  said  to  be  contained 
in  a  series  of  devotional  works  of  a  somewhat  mystical  order 
which  he  had  published. 

The  influence  of  dissent  also  acted  along  with  the  rapidly 
rising  religious  fervour  of  the  age  in  quickening  in  the  church 
that  sense  of  a  divine  mission,  and  of  the  right  and  power  to 
carry  out  that  mission  without  obstruction  from  any  woddly 
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authority,  which  belongs  to  the  essential  consciousness  of 
the  Christian  church.     An  agitation  against  patronage,  the 

andent  root  of  evil,  and  the  formation  of  an  anti- 
yjl^ff**  patronage  society,   helped  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Ten  Years'  Conflict,  which  began  in  1833  with 
the  passing  by  the  assembly  of  the  Veto  and  the  Chapel  Acts, 
b  treated  in  the  articles  Fres  Chusch  or  Scotland,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  further  in  this  place  on  the  consequences 
of  those  acts.  The  assembly  of  1843,  from  which  the  exodus 
.took  place,  proceeded  to  undo  the  acts  of  the  church  during  the 
preceding  nine  years.  The  Veto  was  not  repealed  but  ignored, 
as  having  never  had  the  force  of  law;  the  Strathbogie  ministers 
were  recognized  as  if  no  sentence  of  deposition  had  gone  forth 
against  them.  The  protest  which  the  moderator  had  road  before 
leaving  the  assembly  had  been  left  on  the  table;  and  an  act  of 
separation  and  deed  of  demission  were  received  from  the  ministers 
of  the  newly  formed  Free  Church,  who  were  now  declared  to 
have  severed  their  connexion  with  Uie  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
assembly  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
in  which,  while  declining  to  "  admit  that  the  course  taken  by 
the  seceders  was  justified  by  irresistible  necessity,"  they  coun- 
selled peace  and  goodwill  towards  them,  and  called  for  the  ioytl 
support  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  church. 

Two  acts  at  once  paued  through  the  legislature  in  answer  .to 
the  claims  put  forward  by  the  church.  The  Scottish  Benefices 
Act  of  Loixi  Aberdeen,  1843,  gave  the  people  power  to  state 
objections  personal  to  a  presentee,  and  bearing  on  his  fitness 
for  the  particuUr  charge  to  which  he  was  presented,  and  also 
authorized  the  presbytery  in  dealing  with  the  objections  to  look 
to  the  number  and  character  of  the  objectors.  Sir  James 
Graham's  Act,  1844,  provided  for  the  erection  of  new  parishes, 
and  thus  created  the  legal  basis  for  a  scheme  under  whidi  chapel 
ministers  might  become  members  of  church  courts. 

The  Disruption  left  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  a  sadly  maimed 
condition.  Of  1203  ministers  451  left  her,  and  among  these 
j^^^y  were  many  of  her  foremost  men.  A  third  of  het 
■M«tfo/  membership  is  computed  to  have  gone  with  them. 
thmekanh  In  Edinburgh  many  of  her  churches  were  nearly 

empty.'     The    Gaelic-speaking    population    of    the 

northern  counties  completely  deserted  her.  All  her 
missbnaries  left  her  but  one.  She  had  no  gale  of  popular 
enthusiasm  to  carry  her  forward,  representing,  as  she  did  not 
a  newly  arisen  principle  but  the  opposition  to  a  principle 
which  ^e  maintained  to  be  dangerous  and  exaggerated.  For 
many  years  she  had  much  obloquy  to  endure.  But  she  at  once 
set  herself  to  the  task  of  filling  up  vacancies  and  recruiting 
the  missionary  staff.  A  lay  association  was  formed,  which  raised 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  missionary  schemes,  so  that  their 
income  was  not  allowed  seriously  to  decline.  Hie  good  works 
of  the  church,  indeed,  were  in  a  few  years  not  only  continued  but 
extended.  All  hope  being  lost  that  parliament  would  endow  the 
new  churches  bxiilt  by  the  church  extension  scheme  of  J)r 
Chalmers,  it  was  felt  that  this  also  must  be  the  work  of  voluntary 
liberality.  Under  Dr  James  Robertson,  professor  of  church 
history  in  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  leading  champions  of  the 
Moderate  policy  in  the  Ten  Years'  Conflict,  the  extension  scheme 
was  transformed  into  the  endowment  scheme,  and  the  church 
accepted  it  as  her  duty  and  her  task  to  provide  the  machinery 
of  new  parishes  where  they  were  required.^  By  1854,  30  new 
parishes  had  been  added  at  a  cost  of  £130,000,  and  from  this 
time  forward  the  worit  of  endowment  proceeded  sdll  more  rapidly. 
In  1843  the  number  of  parishes  had  been  934;  in  1909  it  was 
X437.  By  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  parishes  were  enabled  to 
remove  Uie  care  of  the  poor  from  the  minister  and  the  kirk- 
session,  in  whom  it  was  formerly  vested,  and  to  appoint  a 
parochial  board  with  power  to  assess  the  ratepayers.    The 

■*  Those  branches  of  the  church  extension  scheme  which  dealt  with 
church  buildingj  and  with  the  opening  of  new  missions  to  meet  the 
wants  of  increaiinff  populations,  were  uken  up  by  a  new  department, 
called  the  Home  Mission  scheme.  The  home  mission  as  the  pioneer 
in  opening  up  new  fields  of  labour,  and  the  endowment  scheme  which 
renoers  permanent  the  religious  centres  that  the  mission  has  founded, 
are  both  traceable  to  Dr  Obalmers. 
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Education  Act  of  1872  severed  the  andent  tie  connecting  church 
and  school  together,  and  created  a  school  board  having  charge 
of  the  education  of  each  parish.  At  that  date  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  300  schools,^  mostly  in  the  Highlands.  The  church 
continued  till  lately  to  cany  on  normal  schools  for  the  training 
of  teachers  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen;  but  these, 
along  with  the  normal  schools  of  the  United  Free  Church,  were 
recently  made  over  to  the  state. 

In  1874  patronage  was  abolished.  The  working  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Act  had  given  rise  to  many  unedifying  scenes  and 
to  lengthy  struggles  over  disputed  settlements,  and  it 
was  early  felt  that  some  change  at  least  was  necessary  in  jj^**^ 
the  law.  The  agitation  on  the  subject  went  on  in  the  j^,^,,,,^,! 
assembly  from  1857  to  1869,  when  the  assembly  by  a 
large  majority  condenmed  patronage  as  restored  by  the  Act  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  resolved  to  petition  parliament  for  its  removal. 
The  request  was  granted,  and  the  right  of  electing  parish  ministers 
was  conferred  by  the  Patronage  Act  1874  on  the  congregation; 
thus  a  grievance  of  old  standing,  from  which  all  the  ecclesiastical 
troubles  of  a  century  and  a  half  had  sprung,  was  removed  and' 
the  church  placed  on  a  thoroughly  democratic  basis.  This  act, 
combined  with  various  efforts  made  within  the.  church  for  her 
imiMovement,  secured  for  the  Scottish  Establishmeot  a  large 
measure  of  popular  favour,  and  in  the  last  half  of  the  X9th 
century  die  grew  n^ndly  both  in  numbers  and  in  ^--^-p^^ 
influence.  This  revival  was  largely  due  on  the  one  «•■<■  kt 
hand  to  the  improvement  of  her  worship  which  began  ^l^^.. 
with  the  efforts  of  Dr  Robert  Lee  (1804-1868) ,  minister  ■'•■M^ 
of  Old  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh,  and  professor  of  Biblical  criticism 
in  Edinburgh  university.  By  introducing  into  his  church  a 
printed  book  of  prayers  and  also  an  organ,  Dr  Lee  stirred  up 
vehement  controversies  in  the  church  courts,  which  resulted  in 
the  recognition  of  the  liberty  of  congregations  to  improve  their 
worship.  The  Church  Service  Society,  having  for  its  object  the 
study  of  andent  and  modem  liturgies,  with  a  view  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  forms  of  prayer  for  public  worship,  was  founded  in  1865; 
it  has  published  eight  editions  of  its  "  Book  of  Common  Order," 
which,  though  at  first  regarded  with  suspidon,  has  been  largely 
used  by  the  clergy.  Church  music  has  been  cultivated  and 
improved  in  a  marked  degree;  and  hymns  have  been  introduced 
to  supplement  the  psalms  and  paraphrases;  in  1898  a  comitiittee 
appointed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free  Church,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland  issued  The  Ckurck  Hymnary^  which  is  authorized  for  use 
in  all 'these  churches  alike.  Architecture  has  restored  many  of 
the  larger  churches  from  tiidr  disfigurement  by  partition  walls 
and  galleries — though  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
way— and  has  erected  new  churches  of  a  style  favourable  to 
devotionl  The  cathedral  churches  of  St  Giles,  Edinburgh,  and 
of  Brechin  and  Dunblane,  the  abbey  church  of  Paisley  and  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  St  Andrews,  have  been  restored; 
and  the  abbey  of  lona,  handed  over  to  the  Church  of  Scotland 
by  the  duke  of  Argyll,  is  now  onte  more  fitted  up  for  worship. 

The  fervour  of  the  church  found  a  channel  in  the  operations 
of  a  "  Committee  on  Christian  Life  and  Work,"  appointed  in 
1869  with  the  aim  of  exercising  some  supervision  of    f^^gf„i^, 
the  work  of  the  church  throughout  the  country,    gMea 
stimulating  evangelistic  efforts  and  organizing  the    CbrttHam 
labours  of  lay  agents.    This  committee  publishes  a   ^^|i£^ 
magazine  of  "  Life  and  Work,"  which  has  a  circulation 
of  over  xoOfOoo,  and  has  organized  young  men's  gilds  in  connexion 
with  congregations  and  revived  the  andent  order  of  deaconesses. 
It  was  to  reinforce  this  element  of  the  church's  activity,  as  well 
as  to  strengthen  her  generally,  that  James  Baird  (X802-X876) 
in  1873  nutde  the  munificent  gift  <rf  £500,000.    Tliis  fund  is 
administered  by  a  trust  which  is  not  under  the  control  of  the 
church,  and  the  revenue  is  used  mainly  in  aid  of  church  building 
and  endowment  throughout  the  country. 

The  church  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years  in  width  of  view 
atid  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  shelters  various  tendendes  of 
thought.  A  volume  of  Scotch  Semums^  published  in  x88o  by 
ministers  holding  liberal  views,  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
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chttrch  would  not  wiUingly  be  led  into  prosecutions  for  heresy. 
After  this,  however,  there  was  a  revival  on  the  part  of  some  of 

the  clergy  of  High  Church  and  orthodox  sentiment. 
Stu^.  "^^  Scottish  Church  Society  was  founded  in  1892  with 

Dr  John  Madeod  of  Govan  as  president,  "  to  defend 
and  advance  catholic  doctrine  as  set  forth  in  the  andent  creeds 
and  embodied  in  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  In 
1897,  however,  Alexander  Robinson  of  Kilmun  was  deposed  by 
the  presbytery  of  Dunoon.acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Assembly 

Xn  account  of  the  views  contained  in  his  book  The  Saoiow  in  the 
Jewer  Light,  in  which  the  results  of  modem  criticism  of  the 
Gospels  were  set  forth  with  some  ability.  The  National  Church 
Union,  of  which  Professor  A.  Menzies  was  president,  was  formed 
after  this  event  by  ministers  and  elders  who  feared  that  the  cause 
of  free  theological  inquiry  was  in  peril  in  the  church.  This  body 
at  once  raised  the  question  of  the  relaxation  of  subscription, 
which  was  in  a  few  years  seriously  taken  up  by  the  church,  and 
the  National  Church  Union,  feeling  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
the  growth  of  liberal  opinion  in  the  church  its  object  had  been 
attained,  discontinued  its  operations.  The  Scottish  Church 
Society  still  carries  on  its  work. 

The  question  of  subscription  has  been  more  or  less  before  the 
church  for  many  years,  llie  formula  adopted  by  the  assembly  of 
171X  had  still  to  be  signed  by  ministers,  and  was  felt  to  be  much 
too  strict.  After  debates  extending  over  many  years,  the 
assembly  of  1889  fell  back  on  the  words  of  the  act  of  parliament 
1693,  passed  to  enable  the  Episcopalian  clergy  to  join  the  estab- 
lishment, in  which  the  candidate  declared  the  Confession  of 
Faith  to  be  the  confession  of  his  faith,  owned  the  doctrine  therein 
contained  to  be  the  true  doctrine  and  promised  faithfully  to 
adhere  to  it.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  Declaratory  Act  in 
which  the  church  expressed  its  desire  to  .enlarge  rather  than 
curtail  the  liberty  hitherto  enjoyed.  Ten  years  later  the  assembly 
was  again  debating  the  question  of  subscription.  A  committee 
appointed  in  1899  to  inquire  into  the  powers  of  the  church  in 
the  matter  reported  that  the  power  of  the  church  was  merely 
administrative — it  was  in  her  power  as  cases  arose  to  prosecute 
or  to  refrain  from  prosecuting,  but  that  she  had  no  power  to 
modify  the  confession  in  any  way.  Here  the  matter  might  have 
remained,  but  that  the  approadi  to  parliament  of  the  United 
and  the  Free  Churches  after  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1904  (see  Free  CnxntCH  and  United  Free  Church)  offered 
an  opportunity  for  asking  parliament  to  remove  a  grievance* 
the  church  herself  had  no  power  to  deal  with.  Tlie  Scottish 
Churches  Bill  of  1905  afforded  relief  to  all  the  Presbyterian 
churches.  It  did  not  do  what  the  Church  of  Scotland  asked, 
viz.  allow  the  words  of  the  act  of  1690  to  be  used  as  the  formula; 
but  it  removed  that  of  1693  and  Idt  it  to  the  church  to  frame 
a  new  formula  for  her  ministers  and  professors,  an  undertaking 
to  which  she  is  seriously  addressing  herself. 

The  agitation  for  disestablishment  sprang  up  afresh  after 
the  passing  of  the  Church  Patronage  Act  (Scotland);  each 
assembly  of  the  Free  Churdb  passed  a  resolution  in 
AMMteM  favour  of  it,  and  the  United  Free  Church  continued 
ikkm9aL  ^^^  testimony.  In  1890  Mr  Gladstone  declared  for 
disestablishment,  and  under  his  government  of  1892  a 
Disestablishment  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  CommoiDs 
by  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  in  two  successive  sessions,  1893-1894. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  government  in  1895,  the  church 
was  for  ten  years  relieved  from  this  anxiety,  nor  had  the  attack 
been  renewed  up  to  191  x.  A  counter-movement  was  represented 
by  a  bill  introduced  into  parliament  in  x886  in  order  to  dedare 
the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  hope 
that  the  way  might  be  opened  to  a  reunion  of  the  Presbyterian 
bodies.  The  act  of  1905  has  altered  the  circumstances  of  the 
churches  in  this  regard.  During  the  agitation  the  church  was 
inuch  occupied  with  the  question  of  her  own  defence,  and  after  it 
died  down,  various  schemes  were  entertained  for  tiie  improve- 
ment of  her  position  without  and  within.  She  more  than  once 
expressed  her  wilh'ngness  to  confer  with  the  daughter  Presby- 
terian churches,  with  a  yiew  to  their  sharing  with  her  th**  benefits 
of  her  position. 


Since  1908  the  subject  of  the  union  of  the  churches  has  been 
much  spoken  of.  The  quarter-centenary  of  the  birth  of  Calvin 
occurring  at  the  time  of  the  Church  assemblies  of  1909  brought 
the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church  assembly 
together  for  a  memorial  service  in  St  Giles's;  and  a  committee 
on  union,  consisting  of  X05  representatives  from  eac;^  assembly, 
was  appointed. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  has  made  few  contributions  of  importance 
to  the  movement  of  Biblical  Criticism  which  has  entered  so  deeply 
into  the  rel^ous  life  of  Scotland,  but  she  has  had  dis- 
tinguished writers  on  theology.  Robert  Lee  (i 804-1868),  gygfc* 
minister  of  Old  Greyfrian  and  professor  of  Biblical  jKfa.^_ 
criticbm  in  Edinburgh  University,  fought  a  Ions  battle  for 
the  liberty  and  the  improvement  of  worship,  m  which  the  churches 
generally  now  reap  the  advantage.  He  held  clear  views  as  to  the 
necessity  of  reform  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  as  well ;  but  these 
he  died  without  publishing.  Norman  Macleod  (9-v.).  minister  of  the 
Barony  Parish,  Clasp;ow,  a  man  of  gteat  natural  eloquence  and  an 
ardent  philanthropist,  enjoyed  the  warm  friendship  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  was  beloved  by  his  nation.  John  Caird  (^.*.),  professor 
of  divinity  and  then  prindpal  of  Glasgow  University,  wrote  Am 
Inlroductum  to  the  Philosophy  of  Rdigion,  exercised  a  deep  influence 
as  a  teacher  on  Scottish  thought,  and  was  the  most  distinguished 
British  preacher,  of  the  intellectual  order,  of  his  day.  John  TuUoch 
(ff.*.),  prindpal  of  St  Marv's  College,  St  Andrews,  wrote  Theiswit 
Leaaers  of  the  Reformation^  Rational  Theology  and  Christian  Philosophy 
in  England  in  the  17 th  century,  and  many  other  works,  and  was  an 
effective  champion  of  doctrinal  liberty.  He  was  soccecded  at  St 
Andrews  and  as  Liberal  leader  in  the  assembly  by  John  Cunningham 
(1815^-1893),  who  wrote  a  very  successful  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Robert  Herbert  Story  (18^5-1906),  principal  after  Caird 
of  Glasgow  University,  stood  by  the  side  of  Lee  and  TuUoch  in  their 
assembly  contendings  and  was  an  outspoken  defender  of  the  National 
Church  against  her  spoliators  from  without.  Of  his  works  may  be 
mentioned  lives  of  his  father  Dr  Story,  of  Caistairs,  and  of  Rcrtiert 
Lee.  His  life  was  written  by  his  daughters.  Andrew  K.  H.  Boyd 
(1825-1899),  minister  of  St  Andrews,  was  wideljr  known  by  tne 
numerous  voJumes  of  essays,  especially  the  "  Recreations  of  a  Country 
Parson."  His  "  Twenty-five  Years  of  St  Andrews  "  contains  a  good 
deal  of  information.  Robert  Flint  (9.9.)  published  The  PhUosopky 
of  History  in  Europe,  Historical  Philosophy  in  Franu;  his  votumea 
on  Theism  and  Antitheistic  Theories  have  passed  through  many 
editions. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  in  19^  had  14^7  parishes  and  251  chapels 
and  preaching  stations.  The  General  Assembly  consisted  of  741 
members.  The  professors  of  divinity  at  the  four  Scottish  c^-LjiLrt  j. 
univeraities  must  be  ministers  of  the  church,  but  a  pro-  ^  ^  ^'*' 
posal  has  been  made  to  throw  the  chairs  open  to  ministerv  of  any 
of  the  Presbyterian  bodies.  The  foreign  mission  employs  nfty-two 
ordained  and  about  as  many  unordained,  medical,  inaustrial  and 
other  missionaries,  with  a  large  number  of  native  agents,  in  India, 
East  Africa  and  China.  Jewish  missions  are  kept  up  at  five  stations 
in  the  East,  and  the  colonial  committee  supplies  ordinances  to 
emigrants  from  Scotland  in  many  of  the  dependencies  of  the  empire. 
The  small-livings  fund  aims  at  brining  up  to  £200  a  year  all  stipends 
which  fall  short  of  that  sum,  of  which  there  are  neariy  400.  About 
£4000  a  year  was  still  required  in  19x0  to  carry  Out  the  object  of  this 
scheme. 

The  pariiamentary  return  of  1888  showed  the  value  of  the  tcinds 
of  876  parishes  to  be  £37^,678  and  the  stipends  paid  to  amount  (ex- 
dusive  of  manses  anoglebes)  to  £242,330.  The  value  of  augmenta- 
tions obtained  since  tluit  date  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  decline 
of  fiars  prices,  so  that  the  total  revenue  of  the  church  from  this  source 
is  about  £220,000.  The  unexhausted  teinds,  according  to  the.  ret  urn 
in  1907,  amounted  to  about  £133,000.  The  exchequer  pays  to  190 
poor  parishes  and  42  Highland  churehes,  from  church  property  in 
the  hands  of  the  crown,  £17,040.  From  burdi  and  other  local  funds 
the  church  derives  a  revenue  of  £23,501.  The  church  has  herself 
added  to  her  endowments,  for  the  equipment  of  453  new  parishes. 
£1 ,68 1 ,330,  yielding  over  £54,000  a  vear.  The  entire  endowments  of 
tne  church,  including  manses  and  glebes  but  not  church  buildings,  is 
about  £^00,000. 

For  oetailed  accounts  of  the  separate  bodies — the  United 
Prbsbytbrian  Church,  the  Freb  Church  and  the  United  Free 
Church — see  the  artides  on  each  of  these.  The  uble  on  the  f  ollom  ing 
page  shows  the  matarial  progress  of  the  respective  organizations  in 
recent  years. 

In  the  absence  of  a  religious  census  it  is  not  possible  to  deduce  from 
statistics  supplied  by  the  churches  themselves  any  trustworthy  con> 
elusion  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  population  adhering  to  each 
church.  The  Communion  rolls  df  the  parish  churches  require  to 
be  kept  with  care,  as  in  vacancies  they  form  the  register  of  those 
entitled  to  vote  for  the  new  minister.  I  n  the  able  statistical  discussions 
in  the  reports  of  the  United  Free  Church  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  the 
figures  furnished  by  the  churches  the  numbers  of  membcra  and  the 
numbers  of  deaths  are  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  population 
of  the  country  and  the  general  death-rate,  and  the  conclusion 
is  drawn  that  the  number  of  members  is  in  each  case  too  great. 
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1879. 

1899. 

1909. 

Coneregatknu : — 
Church  of  Scotland     . 

1*337 

1.447 

1,687 

Free  Church 

1*033 

X.IOI 

United  Presbyterian    . 
United  Free  Church    . 

533 

577 

1,630 

Membenhip: — 

Church  of  Scotland     . 

518.146 

648.476 

706.653 

Free  Church     .     .     . 

346.250 

293.684 
19549^ 

United  Presbyterian    . 
United  Free  Church    . 

I7a.iy> 

506,573 

Income: — 

Church  of  Scotland 

iE3ii^78 

£492.816 

£554.145 

Free  Church     .     .     . 

594.050 

706,546 

United  Presbyterian    . 
United  Free  Church    . 

367.915 

392.116 

1.069.101 
(for  1908) 

The  Free  Church  in  1909  bad  150  congregations  and  77  ministers;  its 
members  and  adherents  are  stated  to  nuniber  60.000,  and  its  income, 
apart  from  investments,  is  j^2.542.  The  membership  of  the  lareer 
cnurches  is  that  of  communicants  only;  in  the  Highlands  especially 
the  adherents  of  these  churches  who  do  not  communicate  form  a  laige 
proportion  of  those  connected  with  the  church. 

According  to  the  figures  given  above  the  communicants  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  represent  14-7  of  the  population  and  those  of  the  United 
Free  io«6.  A  study  of  tne  figures  for  nmny  years  past  shows  that 
the  proportion  of  the  people  attached  to  Uiese  churches  is  not 
decreasing. 

The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  in  1909  numbered  388  charges  with 
53,029  communicants.  Its  charges  are  numerous  in  proportion  to  its 
membership,  having  an  average  of  13^  members,  while  the  Church  of 
Scotland  averages  497  and  the  Unitra  Free  Church  313  members  for 
each  congre|sation.  The  adherents  of  each  of  these  churches  out- 
number their  communicants  in  a  ratio  which  is  variously  estimated. 
The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy^  was  restored  in' Scotland  in  1878. 
There  are  six  dioceses  (two  archbishops,  one  of  Edinburgh  and  St 
Andrews  and  the  other  of  Glasgow;  and  four  suffragans,  Aberdeen, 
Ai^U  and  the  Isles,  Dunkeld  and  Galloway),  with,  in  1909.  550 
pnests:  398  churches^  chapels  and  stations;  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
population  estimated  at  about  519,000. 

The  original  Secession  Church  has  5  presbyteries  and  36  congrega- 
tions; and  the  remnant  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  which 
did  not  join  the  Free  Church  in  i8j6,  2  presbyteries  and  1 1  congre- 
gations. The  Congregational  and  Evangelical  Union  (formed  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Congregational  and  Evangelical  Churches  in 
1896;,  has  183  churches:  and  the  remnant  of  the  Evan^lical  Union, 
7  churches.  The  Baptist  Union  has  X38  congregations  and  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  40  churches. 

.Literature. — For  the  earlier  history  of  the  kirk  the  outstanding 
authorities  are  the  histories  of  Knox,  Calderwood,  Baillie's  Letters, 
and  Wodrow's  History:  Knox's  liturey  has  been  edited  by  Dr 
Sprott,  and  on  the  Westminster  Standards  the  reader  may  consult 
UT  Mitchell's  Minutes  of  the  Westminster  AssemUy,  and  Baird 
lectures  on  the  same  subject.  Modern  histories  of  the  church  have 
been  written  by  Cook.  Hetherington  and  Principal  Cunningham; 
Dr  Story's  Church  of  Scotland  in  5  vols,  contains  information  on  every 
side  of  tne  subject.  Among  books  professedly  dealing  with  the  Free 
Church  question,  the  most  valuable  are  Sydow's  Die  Schottische 
Kirchenfrage  (Potsdam.  18^5),  and  The  Scottish  Church  Question 
(London.  1845):  Buchanans  Ten  Years'  Conflict  (1849);  Hanna's 
Life  of  Chalmers  (1852);  and  Taylor  Innes  on  The  Law  of  Creeds  in 
Scotland  (1867).  See  also  Cockburn.  Memorials  of  His  Time  (Con- 
tinuation. 1874);  Walker.  Dr  Robert  Buchanan:  an  Ecclesiastical 
Biography  (1877);  Annals  of  the  Disruption  (published  by  authority 
of  a  committee  of  the  Free  Church  (1876-1877}.  On  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  see  McKcrrow,  History  of  the  United  Secession 
Church  (1841):  Struthers.  History  of  the  Relief  Church  (1843); 
McKelvie.  Annals  and  Statistics  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
(1873).  For  a  concise  account  of  all  the  Secesstons  and  Unions, 
Logan,  The  UniUd  Free  Church  (1681-1906).  (A.  M.*) 

SCOTLAND.  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF.  a  Scottish  church 
(see  above)  in  communion  with,  but  historically  distinct  from, 
the  Church  of  England,  and  composed  of  seven  dioceses:  Aber- 
deen and  Orkney;  Argyll  and  the  Isles;  Brechin;  Edinburgh; 
Glasgow  and  G&IIoway;  Moray,  Ross  and  Caithness;  and 
St  Andrews,  Dunkeld  and  Dunblane.  All,  except  Edinburgh, 
founded  by  Charles  I.,  are  pre-Rcformation  sees.  The  bishops 
constitute  the  episcopal  synod,  the  supreme  court  of  appeal, 

*  During  the  long  period  of  proscription,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Scotland  survived  in  scattered  groups;  after  the  Refor- 
mation it  was  at  first  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  arch-priest, 
but  from  1653  to  1694  it  was  governed  by  prefects  apostolic  ano  from 
1694  to  1878  by  vicars  apostolk:  appointed  by  the  pope. 


.whose  president,  elected  by  the  memben  from  among  them- 
selves, has  the  style,  not  the  functions,  of  a  metropolitan,  being 
called  primus.    The  legislature  is  the  provincial  synod,  con- 
sisting of  the  bishops,  at  whose  discretion  it  is  summoned,  and 
a  lower  chamber  of  presbyters.    The  canons  have  the  authority 
of  this  synod.    The  representative  church  council,  including 
laymen,  administers  finance.   Each  diocese  has  its  synod  of  the 
clergy.  Its  dean  is  appointed  by  the  bishop,  and,  on  the  voidance 
of  the  see,  summons  the  clerical  and  lay  dectors,  at  the  instance 
of  the  primus,  to  choose  a  bishop,  who  is  presented  to  the 
episcopal  synod  for  confirmation  and  to  the  primus  for  consecra- 
tion.   There  are  cathedrals  at  Perth,  Inverness,  Edinburgh  and 
Cumbtae;  the  sees  of  Aberdeen,  Brechin  and  Glasgow  have  no 
cathedrals.   The  Theological  College  was  founded  in  x8io,  incor- 
porated with  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  in  1848,  and  re- 
established at  Edinburgh  in  1876.  There  were  356  congregations, 
with  a  total  membership  of  124,335,  and  324  working  clergy  in 
X900.   No  existing  ministry  can  claim  regular  historic  continuity 
with  the  ancient  hierarchy  of  Scotland,  but  the  bishops  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  are  direct  successors  of  the  prelates  consecrated 
to  Scottish  sees  at  the  Restoration.  On  the  refusal  of  the  bishops 
to  recognize  William  III.  (1689),  the  presbyterian  polity  was  estab- 
lished in  the  kirk,  the  effect  of  which  on  its  ecclesiastical  status 
is  a  matter  of  theological  opinion,  but  the  Comprehension  Act 
of  1690  allowed  episcopalian  incumbents,  on  taking  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  to  retain  their  benefices,  though  excluding  them  from 
any  share  in  the  government  without  a  further  declaration  of 
presbyterian  principles.    Many  non-jurors  also  succeeded  for 
a  time  In  retaining  the  use  of  the  parish  churches.   The  extruded 
bishops  were  slow  to  organize  the  episcopalian  remnant  under  a 
jurisdiction  independent  of  the  state,  regarding  the  then  arrange- 
ments as  provisional,  and  looking  forward  to  a  reconstituted 
national  kirk  under  a  "  legitimate  "  sovereign.    A  few  prelates, 
known  as  college  bishops,  were  consecrated  without  sees,  to  pre- 
serve the  succession  rather  than  to  exercise  a  defined  authority. 
But  at  length  the  hopelessness  of  the  Stewart  cause  and  the 
growth  of  congregations  outside  the  establishment  forced  the 
bishops  to  dissociate  canonical  jurisdiction  from  royal  prerogative 
and  to  reconstitute  for  themselves  a  territorial  episcopate.   The 
act  of  (^een  Anne  (17x2),  which  protects  the  "Episcopal 
Communion,"  marks  its  virtual  Incorporation  as  a  distinct 
society.    But  matters  were  still  complicated  by  a  considerable, 
though  declining,  number  of  episcopaUan  Incumbents  holding  the 
parish  churches.    Moreover,  the  Jacobitism  of  the  non-jurors 
provoked  a  state  policy  of  repression  in  1715  and  1745,  and 
fostered  the  growth  of  new  Hanoverian  congregations,  served 
by  clergy  cpiscopally  ordained  but  amenable  to  no  bishop,  who 
qualified  themselves  under  the  act  of  17x2.   This  act  was  further 
modified  in  X746  and  1748  to  exclude  clergymen  ordained  in 
Scotland.  These  causes  reduced  the  Episcopalians,  who  included 
at  the  Revolution  a  large  section  of  the  people,  to  what  is  now, 
save  in  a  few  corners  of  the  west  and  north-east  of  Scotland,  a 
small  minority.    The  official  recognition  of  George  III.  on  the 
death  of  Charles  Edward  in  1788,  removed  the  chief  bar  to  pro- 
gress.   The  "  qualified  "  congregations  were  gradually  absorbed, 
though  traces  of  this  ecclesiastical  solecism  still  linger.    In  1792 
the  penal  laws  were  repealed,  but  clerical  disabilities  were  only 
finally  removed  in  X864.    In  X784  Seabury,  the  first  American 
bishop,  was  consecrated  at  Aberdeen.    The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  which  came  Into  general  use  at  the  Revolution,  is  now 
the  authorized  service  book.    The  Scottish  Communion  Office, 
compiled  by  the  non-jurors  in  accordance  with  primitive  models, 
has  had  a  varying  co-ordinate  authority,  and  the  modifications  of 
the  English  liturgy  adopted  by  the  American  Church  were 
mainly  determined  by  its  influence.    Among  the  clergy  of  post- 
Revolution  days  the  most  eminent  are  Bishop  Sage,  a  well-known 
patristic  scholar;  Bishop  Rattray,  liturgiologist ;  John  Skinner, 
of  Longside,  author  of  Tullochgorum;  Bishop  Gleig,  editor  of  the 
3rd  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  Dean  Ramsay, 
author  of  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character;  Bishop 
A.  P.  Forbes;  G.  H,  Forbes,  liturgiologist;  and  Bishop  Charle* 
Worc&worth, 
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8C0IT,  ALBXANDBR  (fl.  1550),  Scottish  poet,  was  probably 

a  Lothian  man,  but  particulars  of  his  origin  and  of  his  life  are 

entirely  wanting.    It  is  only  by  gathering  together  a  few  scraps 

of  internal  evidence  that  we  learn  that  his  poems  were  written 

between  1545  and  1568  (the  date  of  the  Bannatyne  MS.,  the  only 

MS.  authority  for  the  text).  Allan  Ramsay  was  the  first  to  bring 

Scott's  work  to  the  notice  of  modem  readers,  by  printing  some  of 

the  poems  in  his  Ever  Green.   In  a  copy  of  verses  ("Some  Few 

of  the  Contents  ")  on  the  Bannatyne  MS.,  he  thus  refers  to 

Scott: 

"  Licfat  skirtit  lasses,  and  the  gtmand  myfe, 
Fleming  and  Scot  haif  painted  to  the  lyfe. 
Scot,  sweit  tunged  Scot,  quha  ungs  the  wdcum  hame 
To  Maiy,  our  niaist  bony  soverane  dame; 
How  lynie  he  and  amorous  Stuart  nnEl 
Quhen  lufe  and  bewtie  bid  them  sprea  the  wii^." 

The  sketch  is  just,  for  Scott's  poems  deal  chiefly  with  female 

character  and  with  passion  of  a  strongly  erotic  type.    He  is' 

"  sweit  tunged,"  for  his  technique  is  always  good,  and  his  lyrical 

measures  show  remarkable  accomplishment.    In  this  respect  he 

holds  his  own  with  the  best  of  the  "  makars"  represented  in  the 

Bannatyne  MS.    In  what  may  appear  excessive  coarseness  to 

present-day  taste,  he  makes  good  claim  to  rival  Dunbar  and  his 

contemporaries.    The  poems  referred  to  by  Ramsay  are  "  Ane 

Ballat  maid  to  the  Derisioun  and  Scome  of  Wantotm  Wemen," 

"  Ane  New  Yeir  Gift  to  the  Queen  Mary  quhen  scho  come  first 

Hame,  1562,"  and  some  or  all  of  his  amorous  songs  (about  30 

in  number).    Of  these  "  To  luve  unluvit,"  "  Ladeis,  be  war," 

and  "  Lo,  'quhat  it  is  to  lufe  "  are  favourable  examples  of  his 

style.    No  early  Scots  poet  comes  nearer  the  quality  of  the 

Caroline  love-lyric   His  Justing  and  DehaU  vp  at  the  Drum  behvix 

Wlilliam]  Adamsone  and  Jokine  Sym  follows  the  literary  tradition 

of  Peblis  to  the  Play  and  Ckristis  Kirk  on  the  Crene,   He  has  left 

verse-renderings  of  the  ist  and  50th  Psalms. 

The  first  collected  edition  was  printed  by  D.  Laing  in  1831J  a 
second  was  issued  privately  at  Glaoeow  in  ibB2.  The  latest  edition 
u  that  by  James  Ccanstoun  (Scottish  Text  Society,  i  vol^  1896). 

(G.  G.  S.) 

SCOTT,  DAVID  (1806-1849),  Scottish  historical  pabter, 
brother  of  William  Bell  Scott,  was  bom  at  Edinbuzgh  in  October 
x8o6,  and  studied  art  under  his  father,  Robert  Scott,  the  en- 
graver. In  1828  he  exhibited  his  first  oil  picture,  the  "  Hopes 
of  Early  Genius  dispelled  by  Death,"  which  was  followed  by 
Cain,  Nimrod,  Adam  and  Eve  singing  their  Morning  H3rmn," 
Sarpedon  carried  by  Sleep  and  Death,"  and  other  subjects 
of  a  poetic  and  imaginative  character.  In  1829  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  and  in  1832  visited  Italy, 
where  he  spent  more  than  a  year  in  study.  At  Rome  he  executed 
a  large  symbolical  painting,  entitled  the  "Agony  of  Discord, 
or  the  Household  Gods  Destroyed."  The  works  of  his  later 
years  include  "  Vasco  da  Gama  encountering  the  Spirit  of  the 
Storm,"  a  picture — immense  in  size  and  most  powerful  in 
conception — ^finished  in  1842,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Trinity 
House,  Leith;  the  "  Duke  of  Gloucester  entering  the  Water 
Gate  of  Calais"  (1841);  the  "Alchemist"  (1838),  "Queen 
Elizabeth  at  the  Globe  Theatre "  (1840)  and  "  Peter  the 
Hermit "  (1845),  remarkable  for  varied  and  elaborate  character- 
painting;  and  "  Ariel  and  Caliban  "  (1837)  and  the  "  Triumph 
of  Love  "  (1846),  distinguished  by  beauty  of  colouring  and  depth 
of  poetic  feeling.  The  most  important  of  his  religious  subjects 
are  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross  "  (1835)  and  the  "  Crucifixion 
— the  Dead  Rising"  (1844).  Scott  also  executed  several  re- 
markable series  of  designs.  Two  of  these — the  Monograms 
of  Man  and  the  illustrations  to  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner — 
were  etched  by  his  own  hand,  and  published  in  1831  and  1837 
respectively,  while  his  subjects  from  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
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and  Nichol's  Architecture  of  the  Heavens  were  issued  after  his 

death.    He  died  in  Edinbuxgh  on  the  5th  of  March  1849. 

See  W.  Bell  Soott,  Memoir  <ff  David  ScoU,  R.S.A.  (1850),  and 
J,  M.  Gray,  David  Scott,  R.S.A.,  and  his  Worhs  (1884). 

SCOTT,  SIR  OBOROB  GILBERT  (x8x  1-1878),  English  archi- 
tect,  was  bom  in  x8xx  at  Gawcott  near  Buckingham,  where 
his  father  was  rector;  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Scott  (1747- 
i82x),  was  a  well-known  commentator  on  the  Bible.  In  1827 
young  Scott  was  iq>prenticed  for  four  years  to  an  architect  in 
London  named  Edmeston,  and  at  the  end  of  his  pupildom 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  works  at  the  new  Fishmongers'  Hall  and 
other  buildings.  In  Edmeston's  office  he  became  acquainted 
with  W.  B.  Moffat,  a  fellow-pupU,  who  possessed  considerable 
talents  for  the  purely  business  part  of  an  architect's  work,  and 
the  two  entered  into  partnership.  In  1834  they  were  appointed 
architects  to  the  union  workhouses  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  for 
four  years  were  busily  occupied  in  building  a  number  of  cheap 
and  ugly  unions,  both  there  and  in  Northamptonshire  and 
Lincolnshire.  In  X838  Scott  built  at  Lincoln  his  first  church, 
the  design  for  which  won  the  prize  in  an  open  competition,  and 
this  was  quickly  followed  by  six  others,  all  very  poor  buildings 
without  chancels;  church  building  in  England  had  then  reached 
its  very  lowest  point  both  in  style  and  in  poverty  of  construc- 
tion. About  1839  his  enthusiasm  was  aroused  by  some  of  the 
eloquent  writings  of  Pugin  on  medieval  architecture,  and  by 
the  various  papers  on  ^desiastical  subjects  published  by  the 
Camden  Sodety.  These  opened  a  new  world  to  Scott,  and  he 
thenceforth  studied  and  imitated  the  architectural  styles  and 
principles  of  the  middle  ages  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  patient 
care.  The  first  result  of  this  new  study  was  his  design  for  the 
Martyrs'  Memorial  at  Oxford,  erected  in  1840,  a  clever  adapta- 
tion of  the  late  X3th-centuxy  crosses  in  honour  of  (^een  Eleanor. 
From  that  time  Scott  became  the  chief  ecclesiastical  architect 
in  England,  and  in  the  next  twenty-eight  years  completed  a 
laige  number  of  new  churches  and  "  restorations,"  the  fever 
for  which  was  fomented  by  the  Ecclesiological  Society  and  the 
growth  of  ecclesiastical  feeling  in  England. 

In  1844  Scott  won  the  first  premium  in  the  competition  for 
the  new  Lutheran  church  at  Hamburg,  a  noble  buQding  with 
a  very  lofty  spire,  designed  strictly  in  the  style  of  the  X3th 
century.  In  the  following  year  his  partnership  with  Moffat 
was  dhsolved,  and  in  X847  he  was  employed  to  renovate  and 
refit  Ely  cathedral,  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  English  cathedral 
and  abbey  churches  which  passed  through  his  hands.  In  1S51 
he  visited  and  studied  the  architecture  of  the  chief  towns  in 
northem  Italy,  and  in  X855  won  the  competition  for  the  town- 
house  at  Hamburg,  designed  after  the  model  of  similar  buildings 
in  north  Germany.  In  spite  of  his  having  won  the  first  prize, 
another  architect  was  selected  to  construct  the  building,  after 
a  very  inferior  design.  In  1856  a  competition  was  held  for 
designs  of  the  new  government  offices  in  London;  Scott  ob- 
tained the  third  place  in  this,  but  the  work  was  afterwards 
given  to  him  on  the  condition  (insisted  on  by  Lord  Palmerslon) 
that  he  should  make  a  new  design,  not  Gothic,  but  Classic  or 
Renaissance  in  style.  To  this  Scott  very  reluctantly  consented, 
as  he  had  little  sympathy  with  any  styles  but  those  of  England 
or  France  from  the  X3th  to  the  xsth  century.  In  x 86 2- 1863 
he  was  employed  to  design  and  construct  the  Albert  Memorial, 
a  costly  and  elaborate  work,  in  the  style  of  a  magnified  X3th- 
century  reliquary  or  dborium,  adorned  with  many  statues  and 
reliefs  in  bronze  and  marble.  On  the  partial  completion  of  this 
he  was  knighted.  In  x866  he  competed  for  the  new  London 
law-courts,  but  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  his  old  pupil,  G.  E. 
Street.  In  X873,  owing  to  illness  caused  by  overwork,  Scott 
spent  some  .time  in  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  mosaic 
pavement  which  he  designed  for  Durham  cathedral  soon  after- 
wards was  the  result  of  his  study  of  the  13th-century  mosaics 
in  the  old  basilicas  of  Rome.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
resumed  his  professional  labours,  and  continued  to  work  almost 
without  intermission  till  his  short  illness  and  death  on  the 
27th  of  March  X878.  He  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  an  engraved  brass,  designed  by  G.  £.  Street,  was 
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SCOTT,  UtCBUSL  (1789-1835),  British  imbor,  wu  bom  at 
Cowiairs,  near  Glaigaw,  oa  the  joth  of  October  17S9,  the  nn  ol 
a  Glaigow  merchant.   la  iSoA  he  went  to  Jamaica,  linl  managing 

■ome  eataiea,  and  afteraanli  joining  a  biuinesa  firm  In  Xingi- 
ton.  The  latter  pod  necmitated  bii  making  frequent  joumeyi, 
on  Ihe  inddeatl  of  which  he  based  bis  best  known  book,  Tom 
Cri»iU'i  Lai.  In  tSii  he  Ml  Jamaica  and  lettled  in  Glasgow, 
where  he  engaged  in  buaineta.  Tim  Critic's  Let  began  to  appear 
serially  in  Blailnood'i  Uagiaiw  in  1819.  Scott's  second 
story,  Tkt  Cniu  0/  Uu  Uidgc,  was  also  l^tst  published  seriaUy 
in  Biadntead'i  in  iS]4-iSj5.  The  fini  appearance  in  book.form 
of  each  stoiy  was  in  Paria  in  1834.  Both  stories  were  ori^nally 
published  anonymously,  and  Ibeir  auiborahip  was  not  known  till 
after  Scotl's  death  at  Glasgow,  on  the  7th  of  November  1S35. 

SCOTT.  ROBERT  (iSi<-i83;),  EngUsh  divine  and  leiico- 
giapher,  was  bom  on  the  >6th  of  January  iBii,  at  Bondldgh 
in  Devonshire,  where  his  father  was  rector.  Educated  at 
Siirewsbury  School  and  Christ  Church,  Oiford,  after  a  brilliant 
university  career  he  was  elected  fellow  of  fialliol,  where  he  was 
tutor  from  iSjj  to  1840.  After  holding  successively  the  college 
livings  of  DuUw  and  South  LuSenham,  In  1S54  he  was  elects] 
master  of  Batliol.  This  oKcc  he  held,  together  (from  1861) 
with  that  of  the  professoiship  of  the  exegesis  of  Holy  Scriptures, 
down  to  iStc  when  he  accepted  the  deanery  of  Rochester. 
As  master  of  Balliol  he  kept  the  college  up  to  the  high  level  it 
had  attained  under  his  predecessor  Dr  Jenkyns.  As  a  Greek 
icholar,  be  had  few  equals  among  his  contemporariea.  His 
great  literary  achievement,  vdiich  may  be  said  lo  constitute 
his  life's  wort,  was  his  collaboration  with  Dean  Liddell  in  the 
Creek  lexicon  which  bears  their  aima.    He  died  at  Rochester 
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ICOTT,  SIR  WALTER.  BaiiT.  (1771-183"),  Scottish  poet  and 
novelist,  was  bom  at  Edinhuigh  on  the  ijlh  of  August  1771, 
His  pedigree,  in  which  he  took  a  pride  that  strongly  inRtienced 
the  course  of  his  life,  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  his  own 
fragment  ol  autobiography.  "  My  birth  was  neither  distin- 
guished nor  sordid.  According  W  the  prejudices  of  my  country 
it  was  esteemed  ttnUt,  as  I  was  connected,  though  remotely, 
with  ancient  families  both  by  my  father's  and  mother's  side. 
My  father's  grandlatber  was  Waller  Scott,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Beantii.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Waller  Siott.  first 
laird  of  Raebum,  who  was  third  ton  of  Sir  William  Scott,  and 
the  grandson  of  Walter  Scott,  commonly  called  in  tradition 
AuU  Wau  of  Harden.  I  am  therefore  lineally  descended  from 
that  ancient  chieftain,  whose  name  I  have  made  to  ring  in  many 
a  ditty,  and  (mm  his  {air  dame,  the  Flower  of  yarrow— no 
bad  genealogy  lor  a  Border  minstrel." 

In  a  notice  of  John  Home,  Scott  speaks  of  pride  of  family 
*s  "  nslural  to  a  man  of  Imagination,"  lemarkuig  that,  "  in 
this  motley  world,  the  family  pride  of  the  north  country  has 
its  effecu  of  good  and  of  eviL"  Whether  the  good  or  Ihe  evil 
preponderated  in  Scott's  own  case  would  not  be  easy  to  deter- 
mine. It  tempted  him  into  courses  thai  ended  in  commercial 
ruin;  but  througboul  his  life  it  was  a  constant  spur  to  exertion, 
and  in  hfs  last  years  it  proved  itself  as  a  working  principle 
capable  ol  inspiring  and  maintaining  a  most  chivalrous  con- 
ception of  duty,  ir  the  ancient  chieftain  Auld  Watt  was, 
ftccording  to  the  anecdote  told  by  his  illustrious  descertdanl. 


reduced  in  the  mailer  of  live  stock  to  i 
ered  bis  dignity  by  stealing  the  cows  of  1 
IS,  Scott's  Border  ancestry  were  sheep-far 
by  "  lifting  "  sheep  and  call 

were  really  a  race  of  shepherds  in  so  far  as  the. 

an  hereditary  bias  towards  th«  observation  0 
enjoyment  of  open-air  life.  tCe  certainly  inhi 
the  robust  strength  of  constitui  ion  that  carried 
through  so  many  exhausting  laboura.  And  it 
■'   '        '       supposed  feud&l  digtlit>       '   '    ' 
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at  Khool,  never  beoune  eiact  in  his  knowledge  of  Latin  synUa, 
and  was  so  belated  in  beginning  Greeli  that  out  of  bravado  he 
resolved  not  to  learn  it  at  alL 

Left  very  much  to  himself  throughout  his  boyhood  in  the 
matter  of  reading,  so  quick,  lively,  excitable  and  uncertain  in 
health  that  it  was  considered  dangerous  to  press  him  and  prudent 
rather  to  keep  him  back,  Soott  began  at  a  very  early  age  to 
accumulate  the  romantic  lore  of  which  he  afterwards  made  such 
splendid  use.  As  a  child  he  seems  to  have  been  an  eager  and 
interested  listener  and  a  great  favourite  with  his  elders,  ap- 
parently  having  even  then  the  same  engaging  charm  that  made 
him  so  much  beloved  as.a  man.  Chance  threw  him  in  the  way 
of  many  who  were  willing  to  indulge  his  delight  in  stories  and 
ballads.  Not  only  his  own  relatives — the  old  women  at  his 
grandfather's  farm  at  Sandyknowe,  his  aunt,  under  whose 
charge  be  was  sent  to  Bath  for  a  year,  his  mother—took  an 
interest  in  the  precocious  boy's  questions,  told  him  tales  of 
Jacobites  and  Border  worthies  of  his  own  and  other  clans,  but 
casual  friends  of  the  family — such  as  the  military  veteran  at 
Prestonpans,  old  Dr  Blacklock  the  blind  poet.  Home  the  author 
of  Douglas,  Adam  Ferguson  the  martial  historian  of  the  Roman 
republic— helped  forward  bis  education  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  bent  of  his  genius  lay.  At  the  age  of  six  he  was  able 
to  define  himself  as  "a  virtuoso,"  "one  who  wishes  to  and  will 
know  everything."  At  ten  his  collection  of  chap-books  and 
ballads  had  reached  several  volumes,  and  he  was  a  connoisseur 
in  various  readings.  Thus  he  took  to  the  High  School,  Edin- 
burgh, when  he  was  strong  enough  to  be  put  in  regular  attend- 
ance, an  unusual  store  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  and  an 
unusually  quickened  intelligence,  so  that  his  master  "  pro- 
nounced that,  though  many  of  his  schoolfellows  understood  the 
Latin  better,  Cualterus  ScoU  was  behind  few  in  following  and 
enjoying  the  author's  meaning." 

Throughout  his  school  days  and  afterwards  when  he  was 
apprenticed  to  his  father,  attended  university  classes,  read  for 
the  bar,  took  part  in  academical  and  professional  debating 
societies,  Scott  steadily  and  ardently  pursued  his  own  favourite 
studies.  His  reading  in  romance  and  history  was  really  study, 
and  not  merely  the  indulgence  of  an  ordinary  Khoolboy's 
promiscuous  appetite  for  exciting  literature.  In  fact,  even  as  a 
schoolboy  he  specialized.  He  followed  the  line  of  overpowering 
Inclination;  and  even  then,  as  he  frankly  tells  us,  ".fame  was 
the  spur."  He  acquired  a  reputation  among  his  schoolfellows 
for  out-of-the-way  knowledge,  and  also  for  story-telling,  and 
he  worked  hard  to  maintain  this  character,  which  compensated 
to  his  ambitious  spirit  his  indifferent  distinction  in  ordinary 
school-work.  The  youthful  "  virtuoso,"  though  he  read  ten 
times  the  usual  allowance  of  novels  from  the  circulating  library, 
was  carried  by  his  enthusiasm  into  fields  much  less  generally 
attractive.  He  was  still  a  schoolboy  when  he  mastered  French 
sufTicicntly  well  to  read  through  collections  of  old  French 
romances,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  when,  attracted  by  trans- 
lations to  Italian  romantic  literature,  he  learnt  the  language 
in  order  to  read  Dante  and  Ariosto  in  the  original.  This  willing- 
ness to  face  dry  work  in  the  pursuit  of  romantic  reading  affords 
a  measure  of  the  strength  of  Scott's  passion.  In  one  of  the 
literary  parties  brought  together  to  lionixe  Bums,  when  the 
peasant  poet  visited  Edinburgh,  the  boy  of  fifteen  was  the  only 
member  of  the  company  who  could  tell  the  source  of  some  lines 
affixed  to  a  picture  that  had  attracted  the  poet's  attention— 
a  slight  but  significant  evidence  both  of  the  width  of  his  reading 
and  of  the  tenacity  of  his  memory.  The  same  thoroughness 
appears  in  another  little  circumstance.  He  took  an  interest  in 
Scottish  family  history  and  genealogy,  but,  not  content  with 
the  ordinary  sources,  he  ransacked  the  MSS.  preserved  in  the 
Advocates'  Library.  By  the  time  he  was  one  and  twenty  he  had 
acquired  such  a  reputation  for  his  skill  in  deciphering  old  manu- 
scripts that  his  assistance  was  sought  by  professional  antiquaries. 

This  early,  assiduous,  unintcrmittent  study  was  the  main 
secret,  over  and  above  his  natural  gifts,  of  Scott's  extempore 
•oeed  and  fertility  when  tl  Ian    fie  found  forms  into  which  to 

^r  his  vast  accumulation  of  /li^torical  and  romantic  lore.   He 


was,  as  he  said  himself,  "  like  an  ignorant  gamester  who  keeps 
up  a  good  hand  till  he  knows  how  to  play  it."  That  he  had 
vague  thoughts  from  a  much  earlier  period  than  is  commonly 
supposed  of  playing  the  hand  some  day  is  extremely  probable, 
if,  as  he  tells  us,  the  idea  of  writing  ronunces  first  occurred 
to  him  when  he  read  Cervantes  in  the  original.  This  was  long 
before  he  was  out  of  his  teens;  and,  if  we  add  that  his  leading 
idea  in  his  first  novel  was  to  depict  a  Jacobitic  Don  Quixote, 
we  can  see  that  there  was  probably  a  long  interval  between  the 
first  conception  of  Wavtriey  and  the  ultimate  completion. 

Scott's  preparation  for  painting  the  life'  of  past  times  was 
probably  much  less  unconsciously  such  than  his  equally  thorough 
preparation  for  acting  as  the  painter  of  Scottish  manners  and 
character  in  all  grades  of  society.  With  all  the  extent  of  his 
reading  as  a  schoolboy  and  a  young  man  he  was  far  from  being 
a  cloistered  student,  absorbed  in  his  books.  In  ^ite  of  his  lame- 
ness  and  his  serious  illnesses  in  youth,  his  constitution  was  natur- 
ally robust,  his  disposition  genial,  his  spirits  high:  he  was  always 
well  to  the  front  in  the  fights  and  frolics  of  the  High  School, 
and  a  boon  companion  in  the  "  high  jinks  "  of  the  junior  bar. 
The  future  novelist's  experience  of  life  was  singulariy  rich  and 
varied.  While  he  liked  the  life  of  imagination  and  scholarship 
in  sympathy  with  a  few  choice  friends,  he  was  brought  into 
intimate  daily  contact  with  many  varieties  of  real  life.  At  home 
he  had  to  behave  as  became  a  member  of  a  Puritanic,  somewhat 
ascetic,  well-ordered  Scottish  household,  subduing  his  own 
inclinations  towards  a  more  graceful  and  comfortable  scheme 
of  living  into  outward  conformity  with  his  father's  strict  r\ile. 
Through  his  mother's  family  he  obtained  access  to  the  literary 
society  of  Edinburgh,  at  that  time  electrified  by  the  advent  of 
Bums,  full  of  vigour  and  ambition,  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of 
not  a  few  widely  known  men  of  letters,  philosophers,  historians, 
novelists  and  critics,  from  racy  and  eccentric  Monboddo  to  refined 
and  scholarly  Mackenzie.  In  that  society  also  he  may  have  found 
the  materials  for  the  manners  and  characters  of  Si  RonatCs  Wdl. 
From  any  tendency  to  the  pedantry  of  over-culture  he  was 
eflfcctually  saved  by  the  rougher  and  manlier  spirit  of  his  pro- 
fessional comrades,  who,  though  they  respected  hdles  lettrcs, 
would  not  tolerate  anything  in  the  shape  of  affectation  or  scnti- 
mentalism.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Parliament  House  (the  law- 
courts  of  Edinburgh)  had  considerable  influence  on  the  tone  of 
Scott's  novels.  His  peculiar  humour  as  a  story-teller  and  painter 
of  character  was  first  developed  among  the  young  men  of  his  own 
standing  at  the  bar.  They  were  the  first  mature  audience  on 
which  he  experimented,  and  seem  often  to  have  been  in  his  mind's 
eye  when  he  enlarged  his  public  From  their  mirthful  com- 
panionship by  the  stove,  where  the  briefless  congregated  to 
discuss  knotty  points  in  law  and  help  one  another  to  enjoy  the 
humours  of  judges  and  litigants,  "  Duns  Scot  us  "  often  stole 
away  to  pore  over  old  books  and  mai)uscripts  in  the  library 
beneath;  but  as  long  as  he  was  with  them  he  was  first  among  his 
peers  in  the  art  of  providing  entertainment.  It  was  to  thismarket 
that  Scott  brought  the  harvest  of  the  vacation  rambles  which  it 
was  his  custom  to  make  every  autumn  for  seven  years  after  his 
call  to  the  bar  and  before  his  marriage.  He  scoured  the  country 
in  search  of  ballads  and  other  relics  of  antiquity;  but  he  found 
also  and  treasured  many  traits  of  living  manners,  many  a  lively 
sketch  and  story  with  which  to  amuse  the  brothers  of  "  the 
mountain  "  on  his  retum.  His  staid  father  did  not  much  like 
these  escapades,  and  told  him  bitterly  that  he  seemed  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  be  a  "  gangrel  scrape-gut."  But,  as  the  companion 
of  "  his  Liddcsdale  raids  "  happily  put  It,  "  he  was  makin" 
kimsdl  a'  the  time,  but  he  didna  ken  maybe  what  he  was  about 
till  years  had  passed:  at  first  he  thought  o'  little,  I  dare  say,  but 
the  queerncss  and  the  fun." 

His  father  intended  him  originally  to  follow  his  own  business, 
and  he  was  apprenticed  in  his  sixteenth  year;  but  he  preferred 
the  upper  walk  of  the  legal  profession,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  1792.  He  seems  to  have 
read  hard  at  law  for  four  years  at  least,  but  almost  from  the  first 
to  have  limited  his  ambition  to  obtatoing  some  comfortable 
appointment  such  as  would  leave  him  a  good  de^l  of  leisure  for 
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Ulcraiy  puisuits.  In  this  he  was  not  disappointed.  In  1790  he 
obtained  the  office  of  sheriff-depute  of  Selkirkshire,  with  a  salary 
of  £300  and  very  Ught  duties.  In  1806  he  obtained  the  reversion 
of  the  office  of  clerk  of  session.  It  is  sometimes  supposed,  from 
the  immense  amount  of  other  work  that  Scott  accomplished, 
that  this  office  was  a  sinecure.  But  the  duties,  which  are  fully 
described  by  Lockhart,  were  really  serious,  and  kept  him  hard  at 
fatiguing  work,  his  biographer  estimates,  for  at  least  three  or  four 
hours  daily  during  six  months  out  of  the  twelve,  while  the  court 
w^  in  session.  He  discharged  these  duties  faithfully  for  twenty- 
five  years,  during  the  height  of  his  activity  as  an  author.  He  did 
not  enter  on  the  emoluments  of  the  office  till  181 2,  but  from  that 
time  he  received  from  the  clerkship  and  the  sheriffdom  com- 
bined an  income  of  £1600  a  year,  being  thus  enabled  to  act  in  his 
literary  undertakings  on  his  often-quoted  maxim  that  "literature 
should  be  a  staff  and  not  a  crutch.*'  Scott's  profession,  in 
addition  to  supplying  him  with  a  competent  livelihood,  supplied 
him  also  with  abundance  of  opportuntics  for  the  study  of  men 
and  manners. 

It  was  as  a  poet  that  he  was  first  to  make  a  literary  reputation. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  medium 
of  verse  by  a  series  of  accidents.  The  story  is  told  by  himself  at 
length  and  with  his  customary  frankness  and  modesty  in  the 
Essay  on  Imitations  0/  the  Ancienl  Ballad,  prefixed  to  the  1830 
edition  of  his  Border  Minstrdsy,  and  in  the  1830  introduction  to 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  The  first  link  in  the  chain  was  a 
lecture  by  Henry  Mackenzie  on  German  literature,  delivered  in 
1 7 88.  This  apprized  Scott,  who  was  then  a  legal  apprentice  and 
an  enthusiastic  student  of  French  and  Italian  romance,  that 
there  was  a  fresh  development  of  romantic  literature  in  German. 
As  soon  as  he  had  the  burden  of  preparation  for  the  bar  off  his 
mind  he  learnt  German,  and  was  profoundly  excited  to  find  a 
new  school  founded  on  the  serious  study  of  a  kind  of  literature  his 
own  devotion  to  which  was  regarded  by  most  of  his  companions 
with  wonder  and  ridicule.  We  must  remember  always  that  Scott 
quite  as  much  as  Wordsworth  created  the  taste  by  which  he  was 
enjoyed,  and  that  in  his  early  days  he  was  half-ashamed  of  his 
romantic  studies,  and  pursued  them  more  or  less  in  secret  with 
a  few  intimates.  While  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  German  romance,  Mrs  Barbauld  visited  Edinburgh, 
and  recited  an  English  translation  of  Btirger's  Lenore.  Scott 
beard  of  it  from  a  friend,  who  was  able  to  repeat  two  lines — 

**  Tramp,  tramp,  across  the  land  they  speed ; 
Splash,  splash,  across  the  sea  1 " 

The  two  lines  were  enough  to  give  Scott  a  new  ambition.  He 
could  write  such  poetry  himself!  The  impulse  was  strengthened 
by  his  reading  Lewis's  Monk  and  the  ballads  in  the  German 
manner  interspersed  through  the  work.  He  hastened  to  procure 
a  copy  of  Biirgcr,  at  once  executed  translations  of  several  of 
his  ballads,  published  The  Chase,  and  William  and  Helen,  in  a 
thin  quarto  in  1796  (his  ambition  being  perhaps  quickened 
by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  a  love  affair),  and  was  much  en- 
couraged by  the  applause  of  his  friends.  Soon  after  he  met 
Lewis  personally,  and  his  ambition  was  confirmed.  "  Finding 
Lewis,"  he  says,  "in  possession  of  so  much  reputation,  and 
conceiving  that  if  I  fell  behind  him  in  poetical  powers,  I 
considerably  exceeded  him  m  general  information,  I  suddenly 
took  it  into  my  head  to  attempt  the  style  of  poetry  by  which 
be  had  raised  himself  to  fame."  Accordingly,  he  composed 
Glenfinlas,  The  Eve  of  St  John,  and  the  Cray  Brother,  which 
were  published  in  Lewis's  collection  of  Tales  of  Wonder  (2  vols., 
x8oi).  But  he  soon  became  convinced  that  "the  practice  of 
ballad-writing  was  out  of  fashion,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
revive  it  or  to  found  a  poetical  character  on  it  would  certainly 
fail  of  success."  His  study  of  Goethe's  Cdfz  von  Berlichiiigen, 
of  which  he  published  a  translation  in  1790,  gave  him  wider 
ideas.  Why  should  he  not  do  for  ancient  Border  manners  what 
Goethe  had  done  for  the  ancient  feudalism  of  the  Rhine?  He 
had  been  busy  since  his  boyhood  collecting  Scottish  Border 
ballads  and  studying  the  minutest  details  of  Border  history. 
He  began  to  cast  about  for  a  form  which  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  novelty,  and  a  subject  which  should  secure  unity 
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of  composition.  He  was  engaged  at  the  time  preparing  a  collec- 
tion of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.  The  first  instalment 
was  published  in  two  volumes  in  1802;  it  was  followed  by  a 
third  next  year,  and  by  an  edition  and  continuation  of  the  old 
romance  of  Sir  Tristram;  and  Scott  was  still  hesitating  about 
subject  and  form  for  a  large  original  work.  Chance  at  last 
threw  in  his  way  both  a  suitable  subject  and  a  suitable  metrical 
vehicle.  He  had  engaged  all  his  friends  in  the  hunt  for  Border 
ballads  and  legends.  Among  others,  the  countess  of  Dalkeith, 
wife  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  dukedom  of  Bucdeuch,  interested 
herself  in  the  work.  Happening  to  hear  the  legend  of  a  tricksy 
hobgobUn  named  Gilpin  Homer,  she  asked  Scott  to  write  a  ballad 
about  it.  He  agreed  with  delight,  and,  out  of  compliment  to  the 
lady  who  had  given  this  command  to  the  bard,  resolved  to  connect 
it  with  the  house  of  Bucdeuch.  The  subject  grew  in  his  fertile 
imagination,  till  incidents  enough  had  gathered  round  the 
goblin  to  furnish  a  framework  for  his  long-designed  picture  of 
Border  manners.  Chance  also  furnished  him  with  a  hint  for 
a  novel  scheme  of  verse.  Coleridge's  fragment  of  Christabel, 
though  begun  in  1797 — when  he  and  Wordsworth  were  discussing 
on  the  Quantock  Hills  the  principles  of  such  ballads  as  Scott 
at  the  same  time  was  reciting  to  himself  in  his  gallops  on  Mussel- 
burgh sands—was  not  published  till  1816.  But  a  friend  of 
Scott's,  Sir  John  Stoddart,had  met  Coleridge  in  Malta,  and  had 
carried  home  in  his  memory  enough  of  the  unfinished  poem  to 
convey  to  Scott  that  its  metre  was  the  very  metre  of  which 
he  had  been  in  search.  Scott  introduced  still  greater  variety 
into  the  four-beat  couplet;  but  it  was  to  Christabel  that  he  owed 
the  suggestion,  as  one  line  borrowed  whole  and  many  imitated 
rhythms  testify. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  appeared  in  January  1805,  and 
at  once  became  widely  popular.  It  sold  more  rapidly  than  poem 
had  ever  sold  before.  Scott  was  astonished  at  his  own  success, 
although  he  expected  that  "  the  attempt  to  return  to  a  more 
simple  and  natural  style  of  poetry  was  likely  to  be  welcomed." 
Many  things  contributed  to  the  extraordinary  demand  for  the 
Lay.  First  and  foremost,  no  doubt,  we  must  reckon  its  simplicity. 
After  the  abstract  themes  and  abstruse,  elaborately  allusive 
style  of  the  i8th  century,  the  public  were  glad  of  verse  that 
could  be  read  with  ease  and  even  with  exhilaration,  verse  in  which 
a  simple  interesting  story  was  told  with  brilliant  energy,  and 
sifAple  feelings  were  treated  not  as  isolated  themes  but  as  in- 
cidents in  the  lives  of  individual  men  and  women.  The  thought 
was  not  so  profound,  the  lines  were  not  so  [Mlished,  as  in  The 
Pleasures  of  Memory  or  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  but  the  "  light- 
horseman  sort  of  stanza  "  carried  the  reader  briskly  over  a  much 
more  diversified  country,  through  boldly  outlined  and  strongly 
coloured  scenes.  No  stanza  required  a  second  reading;  you  had 
not  to  keep  attention  on  the  stretch  or  pause  and  construe 
laboriously  before  you  could  grasp  the  writer's  meaning  or  enter 
into  his  artfully  condensed  sentiment.  To  remember  the  pedi- 
grees of  all  the  Scotts,  or  the  names  of  all  the  famous  chiefs 
and  hardy  retainers  "  whose  gathering  word  was  Bellenden," 
might  have  required  some  effort,  but  only  the  conscientious 
reader  need  care  to  make  it.  The  only  puzzle  in  the  Lay  was  the 
goblin  page,  and  the  general  reader  was  absolved  from  all  trouble 
about  him  by  the  unanimous  declaration  of  the  critics,  led  by 
Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  he  was  a  grotesque 
excrescence,  in  no  way  essential  to  the  story.  It  is  commonly 
taken  for  granted  that  Scott  acquiesced  in  this  judgment,  his 
politely  ironic  letter  to  Miss  Seward  being  quoted  as  conclusive. 
This  is  hardly  fair  to  the  poor  goblin,  seeing  that  his  story  was 
the  germ  of  the  poem  and  determines  its  whole  structure;  but 
it  is  a  tribute  to  the  lively  simplicity  of  the  Lay  that  few  people 
should  be  willing  to  take  the  very  moderate  amount  of  pains 
necessary  to  see  the  goblin's  true  position  in  the  action.  The 
supernatural  element  was  Scott's  most  risky  innovation.  For 
the  rest,  he  was  a  cautious  and  conservative  reformer,  careful 
not  to  offend  established  traditions.  He  was  far  from  raising 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  as  Wordsworth  had  done,  against 
the  great  artistic  canon  of  the  classical  school — 

"  True  art  is  nature  to  advantage  dressed." 
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To  "  engraft  modem  refinement  on  ancient  simplicity/'  to 
preserve  the  energy  of  the  old  ballad  without  its  rudeness  and 
bareness  of  poetic  ornament,  wais  Scott's  avowed  aim.  He 
adhered  to  the  poetic  diction  against  which  Wordsworth  pro- 
tested. His  rough  Borderers  are  "  dressed  to  advantage  "  in 
the  costume  of  romantic  chivalry.  The  baronial  magnificence 
of  Branksome,  Deloraine's  "  shield  and  jack  and  acton,  "  the 
elaborate  ceremony  of  the  combat  between  the  pseudo-Deloraine 
and  Musgrave,  are  concessions  to  the  taste  of  the  i8th  century. 
Further,  he  disarmed  criticism  by  putti]ig  his  poem  into  the 
mouth  of  an  ancient  minstrel,  thus  pictorially  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  it  was  an  imitation  of  antiquity,  and  providing  a 
scapegoat  on  whose  back  might  be  laid  any  remaining  sins  of 
rudeness  or  excessive  simplicity.  And,  while  imitating  the 
antique  romance,  he  was  careful  not  to  imitate  its  faidts  of 
rambling,  discursive,  disconnected  structure.  He  was  scrupu- 
lously attentive  to  the  classical  unities  of  time,  place  and  action. 
The  scene  never  changes  from  Branksome  and  its  neighbourhood; 
the  time  occupied  by  the  action  (as  he  pointed  out  in  his  preface) 
is  three  nights  and  three  days;  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  critics 
have  said  about  the  superfluity  of  the  goblin  page,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  unity  of  intention  and  regular  progressive 
development  in  the  incidents. 

The  success  of  the  Liy  decided  finally,  if  it  was  not  decided 
already,  that  literature  was  to  be  the  main  business  of  Scott's 
life,  and  he  proceeded  to  arrange  bis  affairs  accordingly.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  his  comfort,  if  not  for  his  fame,  had  he 
adltered  to  his  first  plan,  which  was  to  buy  a  small  mountain- 
farm  near  Bowhill,  with  the  proceeds  of  some  property  left  to 
him  by  an  uncle,  and  divide  his  year  between  this  and  Edinburgh, 
where  he  had  good  hopes,  soon  afterwards  realized,  of  a  salaried 
appointment  in  the  Court  of  Session.  This  would  have  given 
him  ample  leisure  and  seclusion  for  literature,  while  his  private 
means  and  official  emoluments  secured  him  against  dependence 
on  his  pen.  He  would  have  been  laird  as  well  as  sheriff  of  the 
cairn  and  the  scaur,  and  as  a  man  of  letters  his  own  roaster. 
Since  his  maniagein  1797  with  Charlotte  Charpentier,  daughter 
of  a  French  refugee,  his  chief  residence  had  been  at  Lasswade, 
about  six  miles  from  Edinburgh.  But  on  a  hint  from  the  lord- 
lieutenant  that  the  sheriff  must  live  at  least  four  months  in  the 
year  within  his  county,  and  that  he  was  attending  more  closely 
to  his  duties  as  quartermaster  of  a  mounted  company  of 
volunteers  than  was  consistent  with  the  proper  dischaige  of  his 
duties  as  sheriff,  he  had  moved  his  household  in  1804  to  Ashestiel. 
When  his  uncle's  bequest  fell  in,  he  determined  to  buy  a  small 
property  on  the  banks  of  the  "Tweed  within  the  limits  of  his 
sheriffdom.  There,  within  sight  of  Newark  Castle  and  Bowhill, 
he  proposed  to  live  like  his  ancient  minstrel,  as  became  the 
bard  of  the  cbn,  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  ducal  head  of  the 
Scotts.  But  this  plan  was  deranged  by  an  accident.  It  so 
happened  that  an  old  schoolfellow,  James  Ballantyne  (i  77»-'833), 
a  printer  in  Kelso,  whom  he  had  already  befriended,  transplanted 
to  Edinburgh,  and  furnished  with  both  work  and  money,  applied 
to  him  for  a  further  loan.  Scott  declined  to  lend,  but  offered 
to  join  him  as  sleeping  partner.  Thus  the  intended  purchase 
money  of  Broadmeadows  became  the  capital  of  a  printing  concern, 
of  which  by  degrees  the  man  of  letters  became  the  overwrought 
slave,  milch-cow  and  victim. 

When  the  Lay  was  off  his  hands,  Scott's  next  literary  enterprise 
was  a  prose  romance — a  confirmation  of  the  argument  that  he 
did  not  take  to  prose  after  Byron  had  "  bet  him,"  as  he  put  it, 
in  verse,  but  that  romance  writing  was  a  long-cherished  purpose. 
He  began  Wavcrley,  but  a  friend  to  whom  he  showed  the  first 
chapters— which  do  not  take  Waverley  out  of  England,  and 
describe  an  education  in  romantic  literature  very  much  like 
Scott's  own— not  unnaturally  decided  that  the  work  was  deficient 
in  interest  and  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  Lay.  Scott 
accordingly  laid  WaverUy  aside.  We  may  fairly  conjecture  that 
he  would  not  have  been  so  easily  diverted  had  he  not  been 
occupied  at  the  time  with  other  heavy  publishing  enterprises 
calculated  to  bring  grist  to  th^  printing  establishment.  His 
active  brain  was  full  o(  projects  for  big  editions,  which  he 


undertook  to  carry  through  on  condition  that  the  printing  was 
done  by  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  the  "  Co.  "  being  kept  a  profound 
secret,  because  it  might  have  injured  the  lawyer  and  poet 
professionally  and  socially  to  be  known  as  partner  in  a  commercial 
concern. 

In  x8o6  he  collected  from  different  publications  his  BaUads 
and  Lyrical  Pieces.  Between  x8o6  and  1812,  mainly  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  firm,  though  of  course  the  work  was  not  in 
itself  unattractive  to  him,  Scott  produced  his  elaborate  editions 
of  Dryden  (18  vols.,  1808),  Swift  (19  vols.,  x8i8),  the  Somen 
Tracts  (13  vols.,  1809-1815),  and  the  State  Papers  and  Letters 
of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  (2  vols.,  1809).  Incidentally  these  laborious 
tasks  contributed  to  his  preparation  for  the  main  work  of  his 
life  by  extending  his  knowledge  of  English  and  Scottish  history. 
Marmion,  begim  in  November  1806  and  published  in  Febniary 
1808,  was  written  as  a  relief  to  "  graver  cares,"  though  in  this 
also  he  aimed  at  combining  with  a  romantic  stonry  a  solid  picture 
of  an  historical  period.  It  was  even  more  popular  than  the 
Lay.  Scott's  resuscitation  of  the  four-beat  measure  of  the  old 
*'  gestours  "  afforded  a  signal  proof  of  the  justness  of  their 
instinct  in  choosing  this  vehicle  for  their  recitations.  The 
four-beat  lines  of  Marmion  took  possession  of  the  public  like 
a  kind  of  madness:  they  not  only  dung  to  the  memory  but  they 
would  not  keep  off  the  tongue:  people  could  not  help  spouting 
them  in  solitary  places  and  muttering  them  as  they  walked 
about  the  streets.  The  critics,  except  Jeffrey,  who  may  have 
been  offended  by  the  pronoimced  politics  of  the  poet,  were  on 
the  whole  better  pleased  than  with  the  Lay,  Their  chief  com- 
plaint was  with  the  "  introductions  "  to  the  various  cantos,  which 
were  objected  to  as  vexatiously  breaking  the  current  of  the 
story. 

The  triumphant  success  of  Marmion^  establishing  Mm  as 
facile  princeps  among  living  poets,  gave  Scott  such  a  heeze, 
to  xise  his  own  words,  "  as  idmost  lifted  him  off  his  feet."    He 
touched  then  the  highest  point  of  prosperity  and  happiness. 
Presently  after,  he  was  irritated  and  tempted  by  a  combination 
of  little  circumstances  into  the  great  blunder  of  his  life,  the 
establishment  of  the  publishing  house  of  John  Ballantyne  &  Co. 
A  coolness  arose  between  him  and  Jeffrey,  chiefly  on  political 
but  partly  also  on  personal  grounds.    They  were  old  friends, 
and  Scott  had  written  many  articles  for  the  Review^  but  its 
political  attitude  at  this  time  was  intensely  unsatisfactory 
to  Scott.    To  complete  the  breach,  Jeffrey  reviewed  Marwtion 
in  a  hostile  spirit.    A  quarrel  occurred  also  between  Scott *s 
printing  firm  and  Constable,  the  publisher,  who  had  been  the 
principal  feeder  of  its  press.    Then  the  tempter  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  Murray,  the  London  publisher,  anxious  to  secure 
the  services  of  the  most  popular  littiraUur  of  the  day.    The 
result  of  negotiations  was  that  Scott  set  up,  in  opposition  to 
Constable,  "  the  crafty,  "  "  the  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms 
of  print,  "  the  publishing  house  of  John  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  to 
be  managed  by  John  Ballantyne  (d.  1821),  James's  younger 
brother,  whom  Scott  nicknamed  "  Rigdumfunnidos,  "  for  his 
talents  as  a  mimic  and  low  comedian.    Scott  interested  himself 
warmly  in  starting  the  Quarterly  Review^  and  in  return  Murray 
constituted  Ballantyne  &  Co.  his  Edinburgh  agents.    Scott's 
trust  in  Rigdumfunnidos  and  his  brother,  "  Aldiborontiphos- 
cophomio,  "  and  in  his  own  power  to  supply  all  their  deficiencies, 
is  as  strange  a  piece  of  infatuation  as  any  that  ever  formed 
a  theme  for  romance  or  tragedy.    Their  devoted  attachment 
to  the  architect  of  their  fortunes  and  proud  confidence  in  his 
powers  helped  forward  to  the  catastrophe,  for  whatever  Scott 
recommended .  they  agreed  to,  and  he  was  too  immersed  in 
multifarious  literary  work  and  professional  and  social  engage- 
ments to  have  time  for  cool  examination  of  the  numerous  rash 
speculative  ventures  into  which  he  launched  the  firm. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (May  1810)  was  the  first  great  publication 
by  the  new  house,  and  next  year  the  Vision  of  Den  Roderick 
followed.  The  Lady  of  tke  Lake  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
even  Jeffrey  joining  in  the  chorus  of  applause.  It  made  the 
Perthshire  Highlands  fashionable  for  tourists,  and  raised  the 
post-hone  duty  in  Scotland.    But  it  did  not  nuke  tip  to 
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BalluityDeft  Co.  fortheirlieftvybvestnieatsmiiittoaiul  ventures. 
The  Edittbvrgh  A  nnual  Register,  meant  as  a  rival  to  the  EdMntrgk 
Renew,  though  Scott  engaged  Southey  to  write  for  it  and  wrote 
for  it  largely  himself,  proved  a  failure.  In  a  very  short  time 
thi  warehouses  of  the  firm  were  fillecl  with  unsaleable  stock. 
By  the  end  of  three  years  Soott  began  to  write  to  his  partners 
about  the  propriety  of  "reefing  sails."  But  apparently  he 
was  too  much  occupied  to  look  into  the  accounts  of  the  firm, 
and,  so  far  from  understanding  the  teal  state  of  their  aflfairs, 
he  considered  himself  rich  enou|^  to  make  his  first  purchase 
of  land  at  Abbotsford.  But  he  had  hardly  settled  there  in  the 
spring  of  x8x2,  and  begun  his  schemes  for  building  and  planting 
and  converting  a  bare  moor  jnto  a  richly  wooded  fUasaunu, 
than  his  business  troubles  began,  and  he  foudd  himself  harassed 
by  fears  of  bankruptcy.  Rigdumf unnidbs  concealed  the  situation 
as  long  as  he  could,  but  as  bill  after  biJIcame  due  he  was  obliged 
to  make  urgent  application  to  Scott,  and  the  truth  was  thus 
forced  from  him  item  by  item.  He  had  by  no  means  revealed 
all  when  Scott,  who  behaved  with  admirable  good-nature,  was 
provoked  into  remonstrating,  "  For  heaven's  sake,  treat  me  as 
a  man  and  not  as  a  mUdi-cow."  The  proceeds  of  Rokeby 
(January  1813)  and  of  other  labours  of  Scott's  pen  were  swallowed 
up,  and  bankruptcy  was  inevitable,  when  Constable,  still  eager 
at  any  price  to  secure  Scott's  services,  came  to  the  rescue. 
With  his  help  three  crises  were  tided  over  in  18x3. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  embarrassments  that  Scott 
opened  up  the  rich  new  vein  of  the  Waverley  novels.  He  chanced 
upon  the  manuscript  of  the  opening  chapters  of  Waverley  which 
he  had  written  in  1805,  and  resolved  to  complete  the  story. 
Four  weeks  in  the  summer  of  18x4  sufficed  for  the  work,  and 
Waverley  was  published  by  Constable  without  the  author's 
name  in  July.  The  notes  and  introductions  first  appeared  in 
the  edition  of  1829.  Many  plausible  reasons  might  be  ^ven  and 
have  been  given  for  Scott's  resolution  to  publidi  anonymously. 
The  reason  given  by  Lockhart  is  that  he  considered  the  writing 
of  novels  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  grave  clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  Why  he  kept  up  the  mystification,  thou^  the  secret, 
which  was  formally  divulged  in  1897,  was  an  open  one  to  all  his 
Edinburgh  acquaintances,  is  easily  understood.  He  enjoyed  it, 
and  his  formally  initiated  coadjutors  enjoyed  it;  it  relieved  him 
from  the  axmoyances  of  foolish  compliment;  and  it  was  not 
unprofitable — curiosity  about  "the  Great  Unknown"  keeping 
alive  the  interest  in  hb  works.  The  secret  was  so  well  kept  by 
all  to  whom  it  was  definitely  entrusted,  and  so  many  devices 
were  used  to  throw  conjecture  off  the  scent,  that  even  Scott's 
friends,  who  were  certain  of  the  authorship  from  internal  evidence, 
were  occasionally  punkd.  He  kept  on  producing  in  his  own 
name  as  much  work  as  seemed  huooanly  possible  for  an  official 
who  was  to  be  seen  every  day  at  his  post  and  as  often  in  society 
as  the  most  fashionable  of  his  professional  brethren.  Hh 
treatises  on  chivalry,  ronumce  and  the  drama,  besides  an  elaborate 
work  in  two  volimies  on  Border  antiquities,  appeared  in  the 
same  year  with  Waverley,  and  his  edition  of  Swift  in  nineteen 
volumes  in  the  same  week.  In  x8x3  he  published  the  romantic 
Ule  of  The  Bridal  ef  Triermoin  in  throe  cantos,  enlwged  from 
an  earlier  poem,  printed  in  the  EdMmrgfi  Armwd  Regisler  of 
1809.  The  Lard  of  Ike  Isles  was  published  in  January  x8x5; 
Cuy  Maimering,  written  in  "  six  weeks  about  Christmas,"  in 
February;  and  The  Field  of  Waterloo  in  the  same  year.  PauPs 
Letters  to  kis  Kinsfolk  and  The  AtUiquary  appeared  in  x8x6; 
the  first  series  of  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  edited  by  "  Jedediah 
Cleishbotham  "—The  Black  Dwarf  and  Old  MortalUy4n  the 
same  year;  Harold  the  Dauntless^  in  18x7;  the  two  volumes 
of  The  Border  Antiquities  of  England  and  Scotland  in  x8x4  and 
x8 1 7.  No  wonder  that  the  most  positive  interpreters  of  internal 
evidence  were  mystified.  It  was  not  as  if  he  had  buried  himself 
in  the  country  for  the  sununer  half  of  the  year.  On  the  contrary, 
he  kept  open  house  at  Abbotsford  in  the  fine  old  feudal  fashion 
and  was  sddom  without  visitors.    His  own  friends  and  many 

''This  poem,  like  the  Bridal  of  Triermain,  did  not  bear  his  name 
on  the  title-page,  but  the  authorship  was  an  open  secret,  although  he 
tried  to  encourage  the  idea  that  the  author  .was  his  friend  Erakine. 


strangers  from  a  distance,  with  or  without  introductions,  sought 
him  there,  and  found  a  hearty  hospitable  country  laird,  entirely 
occupied  to  all  outward  appearance  with  local  and  domestic 
business  and  sport,  building  and  planting,  adding  wing  to  wing, 
acre  to  acre,  plantation  to  plantatbn,  with  just  leisure  enough 
for  the  free-hearted  entertaiimient  of  his  guests  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  friendly  relations  with  his  humble  neighbours.  How 
could  such  a  man  find  time  to  write  two  or  three  novels  a  year, 
besides  what  was  published  In  his  own  name?  Even  the  few 
intimates  who  knew  how  eariy  he  got  up  to  prepare  his  packet 
for  the  printer,  and  had  some  idea  of  die  extraordinary  power 
that  he  had  acquired  of  commanding  his  faculties  for  the  utilixa- 
tion  of  odd  moments,  *must  have  wondered  at  times  whether  he 
had  not  inherited  the  arts  of  his  ancestral  relation  Michael  Scot, 
and  kept  a  goblin  in  some  retired  attic  or  vault. 

Scott's  fertility  is  not  absolutely  unparalleled;  Anthony 
TroUope  claimed  to  have  surpassed  him  in  rate  as  well  as  tot^ 
amount  of  production,  having  also  business  duties  to  attend 
to.    But  in  q)eed  of  production  combined  with  variety  and 
depth  of  interest  and  wdght  and  accuracy  of  historical  substance 
Scott  is  unrivalled.    On  his  claims  as  a  serious  historian,  which 
Carlyle  ignored  in  his  curiously  narrow  and  splenetic  criticism, 
he  was  always,  with  all  his  magnanimity,  peculiarly  sensitive. 
A  certain  feeling  that  his  antiquarian  studies  were  undervalued 
seems  to  have  haunted  him  froxh  his  youth.    It  was  probably 
this  that  gave  the  sting  to  Jeffrey's  criticism  of  Marmion,  and 
that  tempted  him  to  the  somewhat  questionable  proceeding 
of  reviewing  his  own  novels  in  the  Quarterly  upon  the  appearance 
of  OU  Mortality.    He  was  nettled  besides  at  the  accusation  of 
having  treated  the  Covenanters  unfairly^  and  wa^ited  to  justify 
himself  by  the  production  of  historical  documents.  In  this  criticism 
of  himself  Scott  replied  lightly  to  some  of  the  familiar  objections 
to  his  work,  such  as  the  feebleness  of  his  heroes,  Waverley, 
Bertram,  Lovel,  and  the  melodramatic  character  of  some  of 
his  scenes  and  characters.    But  he  argued  more  seriously  against 
the  idea  that  historical  romances  are  the  enemies  of  history, 
and  he  rebutted  byanticipationCarlyle's  objection  that  he  wrote 
only  to  amuse  idle  persons  who  like  to  lie  on  their  backs  and  read 
novels.     His  apologia  is  worth  quoting.    Historical  romances, 
he  admits,  have  always  been  failures,  but  the  failure  has  been 
due  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  writers  and  not  to  the 
species  of  composition.    If,  he  says,  anachronisms  in  manners 
can  be  avoided,  and  "  the  features  of  an  age  gone  by  can  be 
recalled  in  a  spirit  of  delineation  at  once  faithful  and  striking, . . . 
the  composition  itself  is  in  every  point  of  view  dignified  and 
improved;  and  the  author,  leaving  the  light  and  frivolous 
associates  with  whom  a  cardess  observer  would  be  disposed 
to  ally  him,  takes  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  historians  of  his 
thne  and  country.  In  this  proud  assembly,  and  in  no  mean  place 
of  it,  we  are  disposed  to  rank  the  author  of  these  works.    At 
once  a  master  of  the  great  events  and  minute  incidents  of  history, 
and  of  the  manners  of  the  times  he  celebrates,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  now  prevail,  the  intimate  thus  of  the  living 
and  of  the  dead,  his  judgment  enables  him  to  separate  those 
traits  which  are  chanicteristic  from  those  that  are  generic; 
and  his  imagination,  not  less  accurate  and  discriminating  than 
vigorous  and  vivid,  presents  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
manners  of  the  times,  and  introduces  to  his  familiar  acquaintance 
the  individuals  of  the  drama  as  they  thought  and  spoke  and 
acted."    This  defence  of  himself  shows  us  the  ideal  at  which 
Scott  aimed,  and  which  he  realized.    He  was  not  hi  the  least 
unconscious  of  his  own  excellence.    He  did  not  hesitate  in  this 
review  to  compare  himself  with  Shakespeare  in  respect  of  truth 
to  nature.    "The  volume  which  this  author  has  studied  is  the 
great  book  of  nature.    He  has  gone  abroad  into  the  world  in 
quest  of  what  the  world  will  certainly  and  abundantly  supply, 
but  what  a  man  of  great  discrimination  alone  will  find,  and  a 
man  of  the  very  highest  genius  will  alone  depict  after  he  has 
discovered  it.    The  characters  of  Shakespeare  are  not  more 
exclusively  human,  not  more  perfectly  men  and  women  as  they 
live  and  move,  than  those  of  this  mysterious  author." 

The  immense  strain  of  Scott's  double  or  quadruple  life  as 
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sheriff  and  clerk,  hospitable  laird,  poet,  novelist,  and  miscella- 
neous man  of  letters,  publisher  and  printer,  though  the  prosperous 
excitement  sustain^  him  for  a  time,  soon  told  upon  his  health. 
Early  In  1817  began  a  series  of  attacks  of  agonizing  cramp  of  the 
stomach,  which  recurred  at  short  intervals  during  more  than 
two  years.  But  his  appetite  and  capacity  for  work  remained 
unbroken,  He  made  his  first  attempt  at  play-writing  ^  as  he 
was  recovering  from  the  first  attack;  before  the  year  was  out 
he  had  completed  Rob  Rify,  and  within  six  months  it  was  followed 
by  The  Heart  of  Midlotkianf  which  filled  the  four  volumes  of  the 
second  series  of  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  and  has  remained  one  of 
the  most  popular  among  his  novels.  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
The  Legend  of  Montrose,  forming  the  third  series  by  "  Jedediah 
Cleishbotham,"  and  Ivankoe  (1820)  were  dictated  to  amanuenses, 
through  fits  of  suffering  so  acute  that  he  could  not  suppress 
cries  of  agony.  Still  he  would  not  give  up.  When  Laidlaw 
begged  him  to  stop  dictating  he  only  answered,  "  Nay,  Willie, 
only  see  that  the  doors  are  fast.  I  would  fain  keep  aU  the  cry 
as  well  as  the  wool  to  ourselves;  but  as  to  giving  over  work, 
that  can  only  be  when  I  am  in  woollen." 

Throughout  those  two  years  of  intermittent  ill-health,  which 
was  at  one  time  so  serious  that  his  Ufe  was  despaured  of  and  he 
took  formal  leave  of  his  family,  Scott's  semi-public  Ufe  at  Abbots- 
ford  continued  as  usual — swarms  of  visitors  coming  and  going, 
and  the  rate  of  production,  on  the  whole,  suffering  no  outward 
and  visible  check,  all  the  world  wondering  at  Uie  novelist's 
prodigious  fertility.  The  first  of  the  series  conc^ning  which 
there  were  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  was  The  Monastery  (1820), 
which  was  the  first  completed  after  the  re-establishment  of  the 
author's  bodily  vigour.  The  failure,  such  as  it  was,  was  possibly 
due  to  the  introduction  of  the  supernatural  in  the  person  of  the 
White  Lady  of  Avenel;  and  its  sequel,  The  Abbot  (1820),  in  which 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  introduced,  was  generally  hailed  as 
fully  sustaining  the  reputation  of  "the  Great  Unknown." 
Kenilworth  (1821),  The  Pirate  (1822),  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel 
(1822),  Peveril  of  the  Peak  (1822),  Quentin  Durward  (1823), 
St  Rortan's  Well  (1824),  Redgauntiei  (1824)  followed  in  quick 
succession  in  the  course  of  three  years,  and  it  was  not  till  the  last 
two  were  reached  that  the  cry  that  the  author  was  writing  too 
fast  began  to  gather  volume.  St  Ronan*s  WeU  was  very  severely 
criticized  and  condemned.  And  yet  Leslie  Stephen  tells  a  story 
of  a  dozen  modem  connoisseurs  in  the  Waverley  novels  who 
agreed  that  each  should  write  down  separately  the  name  of  his 
favourite  novel,  when  it  appeared  that  each  had  without  concert 
named  St  Ronan's  WeU.  There  is  this  certainly  to  be  said  for 
St  Ronan'Sf  that,  in  spite  of  the  heaviness  of  some  of  the  scenes 
at  the  "  hottle  "  and  the  artificial  melodramatic  character  of 
some  of  the  personages,  none  of  Scott's  stories  is  of  more  absorbing 
or  more  brilliantly  diversified  interest.  Contradictions  between 
contemporary  popular  opinion  and  mature  critical  judgment, 
as  well  as  diversities  of  view  among  critics  themselves,  rather 
shake  confidence  in  individual  judgment  on  the  vexed  but  not 
particularly  wise  question  which  is  the  best  of  Scott's  novels. 
There  must,  of  course,  always  be  inequalities  in  a  series  so 
prolonged.  The  author  cannot  always  be  equally  happy  in  his 
choice  of  subject,  situation  and  character.  Naturally  also  he 
dealt  first  with  the  subjects  of  which  his  mind  was  fullest.  But 
any  theory  of  falling  off  or  exhaustion  based  upon  plausible 
general  considerations  has  to  be  qualified  so  much  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  facts  that  very  little  confidence  can  be 
reposed  in  its  accuracy.  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  comes  com- 
paratively late  in  the  series  and  has  often  been  blamed  for  its 
looseness  of  construction.  Scott  himself  always  spoke  slightingly 
of  his  plots,  and  humorously  said  that  he  proceeded  on  Bayes's 
maxim,  "  What  the  deuce  is  a  plot  good  for  but  to  bring  in  good 
things?"  Yet  some  competent  critics  prefer  The  Fortunes 
of  Nigd  to  any  other  of  Scott's  novels.    An  attempt  might  be 

*  TV  Doom  of  DevorgoU.  This  and  his  other  dramatic  sketches, 
Macdufs  Cross,  Haltdon  Hill  (1822)  and  Auchindrane,  or  The 
Ayrshire  Tragedy,  printed  with  DevorgoU  in  X830,  were  slight  com- 
positions, darned  on  in  a  few  days,  and  afford  no  measure  of  what 
Scott  might  have  done  as  a  dramatist  if  be  had  studied  the  conditions 
of  stage  representation. 


made  to  value  the  novels  according  to  the  sources  of  their 
materials,  according  as  they  are  based  on  personal  observation, 
dociunentary  history  or  previous  imaginative  literature.  On 
this  principle  Ivanhoe  and  The  Tales  of  the  Crusaders  (1825, 
containing  The  Betrothed  and  The  Talisman)  might  be  adjudged 
inferior  as  being  based  necessarily  on  previous  romance.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  Scott's  romantic  characters  are  vitalized, 
dothed  with  a  verisimilitude  of  life,  out  of  the  author's  deep, 
wide  and  discriminating  knowledge  of  realities,  and  his  observa- 
tion of  actual  life  was  coloured  by  ideals  derived  from  romance. 
He  wrote  all  his  novels  out  of  a  mind  richly  stored  with  learning 
of  all  kinds,  and  in  the  heat  of  composition  seems  to  have  drawn 
from  whatever  hi^  tenacious  memory  supplied  to  feed  the 
fire  of  imagination,  without  pausing  to  reflect  upon  the  source. 
He  did  not  exhaust  his  accumulations  from  one  source  first 
and  then  turn  to  another,  but  from  first  to  last  drew  from  all 
as  the  needs  of  the  occasion  happened  to  suggest. 

During  the  years  x82X'-i825  he  edited  Richard  Franck's 
Northern  Memoirs  (1821),  ChrontUogical  Notes  of  Scottish  Affairs 
from  the  Diary  of  Lord  Founlainhall  (1822),  Military  Memoirs 
of  the  Great  Civil  War  (1822),  and  The  Novdists*  Library  (10  vols., 
London,  182 1-1824),  the  prefatory  memoirs  to  which  were 
separately  published  in  1828. 

Towards  the  close  of  1825,  after  eleven  years  of  brilliant  and 
prosperous  labour,  encouraged  by  constant  tributes  of  admiration, 
homage  and  affection  such  as  no  other  literary  potentate  has 
ever  enjoyed,  realizing  his  dreams  of  baronial  splendour  and 
hospitality  on  a  scale  suited  to  his  large  literary  revenues,  Scott 
suddenly  discovered  that  the  foundations  of  his  fortune  were 
unsubstantial.  He  had  imagined  himself  clear  of  all  embarrass- 
ments in  x8i8,  when  all  the  tmsaleable  stock  of  John  Ballantyne 
&  Co.  was  bargained  off  by  Rigdum  to  Constable  for  Waverley 
copyrights,  and  the  publishing  concern  was  wound  up.  Appar- 
ently he  never  informed  himself  accurately  of  the  new  relations 
of  mutual  accommodation  on  which  the  printing  firm  then 
entered  with  the  great  but  rashly  speculative  publisher,  and 
drew  liberally  for  his  own  expenditure  against  the  undeniable 
profits  of  his  novels  without  asking  any  questions,  trusting 
blindly  in  the  solvency  of  his  commercial  henchmen.  Un- 
fortunately, "  lifted  off  their  feet "  by  the  wonderful  triumphs 
of  their  chief,  they  thought  themselves  exempted  like  himself 
from  the  troublesome  duty  of  inspecting  ledgers  and  balancing 
accotmts,  till  the  crash  came.  From  a  diary  which  Scott  began 
a  few  days  before  the  first  nmiouxs  of  finanrial  difficiilty  reached 
him  we  know  how  he  bore  from  day  to  day  the  rapidly  tmfoldcd 
prospect  of  unsuspected  liabilities.  "Thank  God,"  was  his 
first  reflection,  "  I  have  enough  to  pay  more  than  3os.  in  the 
pound,  taking  matters  at  the  worst."  But  a  few  weeks  revealed 
the  unpleasant  truth  that,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  Ballantyne 
&  Co.  wore  mixed  up  with  Constable  &  Co.,  and  Constable  with 
Hurst  &  Robinson,  the  failure  of  the  London  house  threw 
upon  him  personal  responsibility  for  £130,000. 

How  Scott's  pride  rebelled  against  the  dishonour  of  bankruptcy, 
how  he  toiled  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  clear  off  this  enormous 
debt,  declining  all  offers  of  assistance  and  asking  no  consideration 
from  his  creditors  except  time,  and  how  nearly  he  succeeded, 
is  one  of  the  most  familiar  chapters  in  literary  history,  and  would 
be  one  of  the  saddest  were  it  not  for  the  heroism  of  the  enterprise. 
His  wife  died  soon  alter  the  struggle  began,  and  he  suffered 
other  painful  bereavements;  but,  though  sick  at  heart,  he 
toiled  on  ind6mitably,  and,  writing  for  honour,  exceeded  even 
his  happiest  days  in  industrious  speed.  If  he  could  have  main- 
tained the  rate  of  the  first  three  years,  during  which  he  completed 
Woodstock  (1826);  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate  (1827),  which 
included  three  tales— "The  Highland  Widow,"  "The  Two 
Drovers"  and  "The  Surgeon's  Dau^ter";  The  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth  (1828,  in  the  second  series  of  Chronides  of  the  Canongate) ; 
Anne  of  Geierstein  (1829);  the  Life  of  Napoleon  (9  vols.,  1827); 
part  of  his  History  ofSctOland  (2  vols.,  X829-X830,  for  Lard»er*s 
Cabinet  Cyclopaedia) ;  the  Scottish  series  of  Tales  of  a  Grandfather 
(four  series,  X828-X829-X830-X83X;  inscribed  to  "Hugh  Little- 
John,"  ix,  John  Hugh  Lockhart),  besides  aevenl  magasine articles. 
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that  Lhe  end  HU 


tome  o(  tfacm  imong  the  mosi  brilliiiDt  oC  hii  misccLUncom 
wtitiop,  and  prefaces  Rnd  Doles  10  a  collected  edition  of  hi: 
Dovcli — il  be  could  have  continued  at  thii  rate  he  loight  too: 
have  [reed  himself  From  all  bii  eocucnbraocts.  The  r«ult  of  hi: 
cieilioni  from  January  igi6  to  January  igig  ira$  tiearly  £4a,iiai 
lot  hii  creditor).  But  the  itrriBc  bboui  proved  too  muct 
even  (ot  his  enduiancc.  U^y  aynptotns  began  to  alarra  hia 
family  in  iSiq,  and  in  February  of  1S30  he  had  bia  fint  airoke 
of  paralysi.  Still  he  was  imdiuniKl,  aad  not  all  the  per«u 
of  (riends  and  physifiaas  could  induce  him  to  take  rat.  "E 
i8jo,"  Lockhart  aaya,  "  be  covered  almost  as  many  1 
with  hia  MS-  as  in  iSig/'  the  new  Introductions  to  a  collected 
t^lioatdbtipoftTyijidtht  LiUirs  on  DemMuiefyatidWitflKraf I 
being  amongst  the  labours  of  the  year.  He  had  a  alight  tou< ' 
of  apoplexy  in  November  arid  a  distinct  stroke  of  paralysis 
the  foUowing  April;  but,  in  ifute  ol  these  warnings  and  of 
other  bodily  ailments,  be  had  two  more  novels,  CimtU  Robert  ol 
Piuit  and  Casiit  flanjowufmnstituting  the  fourth  scries  of  rofaj 
tf  Uy  Laxdlard),  ready  for  the  press  by  the  autumn  of  iBji 
He  would  not  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  and  conBen 
10  try  rest  and  a  change  of  scene,  till  fortunately,  aa  hii  menti 
powers  failed,  be  became  poescssed  of  the  idea  that  all  hia  debt 


yiiciani  recommended  a  sea  voyage  for  bi)  health, 
rot  vessel  was  put  at  bis  disposal,  and  he  cruised 
le  Mediterranean  and  visited  places  of  interest  for 
purt  of  a  year  before  his  death.  Bui,  when  he  felt 
be  insisted  on  being  carried  across  Europe 

that  he  might  die  oil  his  beloved  Tweedsideat  Abbalsford,  where 

be  expired  on  Ibe  iiit  of  September  1831.     He  wu  buried 

at  Dryburgh  Abbey. 

Scott's wilehaddied in  1S16.  Hiseldest son, Waller, succeeded 

10  the  baronetcy  whicb  bad  been  conferred  on  hia  father  In  iSio, 

ion,  Charics,  died  at  Teheran  in  1841,  and  the  second  daughter, 
Anne,  died  unminied  in  rgjj,  Scott's  cider  daughter  Chariolte 
Sophia  (d.  tin)  waa  the  wife  of  his  biographer,  J.  G.  Lockhart 
(f.t.);  and  their  daughter  Charlotte  (d.  1S5B]  married  J.  R. 
Hope-Scott  (f.t.),  and  was  tbe  mother  of  Maiy  Monica,  wife  of 
tile  Han.  J.  C.  MaiweU,  who  in  1874  took  the  additional  name 
of  Scott  on  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Abboltford.  Mrs 
Maiwell  Scott  inherited  some  of  the  family  titerury  taleot,  and 
among  other  books  wrote  two  volumes  about  Abbotsford  (1893 
and  1897). 

Two  ijusts  of  Scott  were  executed  by  Sir  Frauds  Chantrey: 
'one  In  iSio,  which  was  presented  to  Scott  by  the  sculptor  in 
iSiS;  a  second  in  iSig,  which  was  sent  by  Chantrey  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  about  1837,  and  is  now  in  tbe  National  Portrait 
CoUery,  London.  The  l8»0  bust  was  duplicated  by  Chantrey 
for  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  i8i7,and  there  is  acopy  in  West- 
minsler  Abbey,  erected  in  1897.  Henry  Raebum  painted 
5coIfs  portrait  for  Archibald  Constable  In  igo8;  Scott  aat  to 
the  same  artist  In  1S09  for  the  portrait  now  at  Abbotsford,  and 
two  or  three  limes  subsequently.  Other  notable  portraits  were 
cxeculed  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  in  1810  for  George  IV.; 
by  Jobn  Graham  Gilbert  in  iSig  tor  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh;  by  Francis  Grant  for  Lady  Ruthven  in  1831 ;  and 
«  posthumous  portrait  of  Scott  with  his  dogs  in  tbe  Rhymer's 
Clcn  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  The  Scott  monument  in  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh,  erected  in  1846,  was  designed  by  George 
Kemp,  the  statue  being  the  work  of  John  StcelL 

BiBuocBArRV.— rb  Uiiaaanaui  Prtic  Wjrti  tf  Sir  WalUr 
&11U  (6  vots.,  Edinburgh.  1B27)  were  lubicquenily  primed  in  30  vols. 
(Lflcidon,  TS31-1871)  and  in  3  voti.  (1811-1847).    The  csllecled 

that  known  aa  the  "author'tfavDurileediiion  "  I48  vols.,  Eoinbuigh. 
)S3a-(8u},  for  which  Scoit  wmu  new  prefaces  and  notes;  an 
UilKHi  de  luxe  of  the  Waverley  njvdt,  illuttrated  by  A.  Lslauie, 
E.  Rioa  and  others  (z3  vols.,  London.  1881-1898);  tfie  "  Border  " 
edition  (48  vols..  1891-1894),  iriih  introductory  eisiys  and  nolM  by 
A-  Lang;  and  many  modem  cheap  repHnti.  His  PstHtal  Werit 
were  printed  in  11  vols.  (Edinbufgh.  iBjo);  they  were  edited  by 
J.  G.  Lockhan  [la  vola.  Ediaburgh,  i8jj-|8j4).  with  14  Hiel 
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.p./.!-.;,,^.  l,om  HiiinrjiivedrawiQgibyTunieTjbyF.T.  Palgrave 
fo.  :  l„.  l,l„be  "  edilion  (iSM.);  by  W.  Minlo  (l  vcji.,  Edinbuiih. 
1!    -    .    !y   j-    i-ogie   Robertson    (CSjord   complete  edition.    1904). 

£t..  ..:.-,.;.„.,  and  the  /KubK  of  Kr  Arthur  Sullivan  and  ].  R. 
Siiir.  |[ia  Uinurcliy  Bf  tin  SccUiili  Birdtr  (3  vols.,  1801-1803) 
w,  -.l.-.l  U  volt,  rgoj)  by  T.  F.  Hendenon.  " 

^  II..  ■.r>'bHlifebvh£.»n.in-law.J.G.Lockhart,«™io,>lof(*. 
I^'.  -I  ■:'  itWorJioU  ^7  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1837-1838),  left  fillle 
nt..  I. i .'.  n.il  for  later  biographer*,  ft  was  •upplemented  by  the 
PL  :  ''I  .n  (2  vols.,  ie9D)ii[Scott's7«nfaJ.covenngt)ieyeanfrom 
!«.-,  I  .  FHi:,  andofhisRimflkif  i.(U(rj(j  vols.,  1894],  both  ediied 
tq  I  >...  J  Douglas.  Some  unpublished  Inien  tcom  Scott  to  the 
mir  1.1.  ri,<.s  ol  Abeitora  were  lold  at  Sotheby's  in  1909.    Shorter 

b;   ■.  I  lased on  Lockhart,  are  by  R,  rf.  Hutlon  ("English 

M.  II  .1  1-.  ir.  rs."  London,  1B98);  by  CD.  YongeC  Great  Wriieri," 
U.I  :  ,r.,  rHnS),  with  bibliography  by  J.  P.  Anderson;  by  Robert 
Cl.i:,  .7.  iRUinbuigh.  iStDiVK.  ^  (l  vols.,  Drealen.  1B64); 
bi  (.  I.  [i  Sjinisbury  r  FarooinScott"  Series  1897);  by  Andrew 
Lii  .'  I'  1. 1 r<'r4>ry  Uvea,'' London,  r9ri6),  and  by  G.  le  I3iys  Noriate 

fli,. ..  .  .(■  I'rmtsdHi  fmialiri  {1909).  which  should  be  taken  into 
ac  ..11:11  in  I'on^deriim  Lockhan 's  altitude  on  the  subject. 

In  :li,  I.Tin  lilt  of  oitical  essays  on  Scott  aad  bli  works  may  be 
m. r.i  .i...!:— W.  Bagehoi,  "The  Waverley  Novels,"  in  Liltnaj 
SIj,j.  ii"-9,  voLiQ:W.HaiUtl,inhisi«'n/»nieit™(i9a5)i 
Is:.:.,  \l.,^i.  Tkt  DnKiJit  Ma^atri  ami  PmUt  Lifl  e/ ^  WafUr 
Si  '.'  ii  .I.L^nu,  1834):  A.  l.anE,  In  IsOert  la  i1(iii{.1iifAsii(i8g6); 


.  theS^itEJdiibirioabeldat'Edinbunh  iniS7i,pi^an 
b)  ~  r  ^1. .  biirlinE-Mairwel!  (Edinburgh,  1871}:  Sc  Ledie  Stephen. 
H.  .■;  :■:  „  Lihrm  (London.  IST4);  j.  Vatch,  TU  BiOcrj  ii>9 
Pi:.    I  :  lie  .Scalliik  Bm^ir  lC\um,w,  I87S):  L.  Maignin.  jU  Jieiinill 


SCOTT,  VILLIAM  BELL  (1811-1890I,  British  pact  and 
artist,  son  of  Robert  Scott  (1777-1841).  the  engraver,  and 
brother  of  David  Scott,  the  painter,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  iitbof  September  1811.  While  ayoung  man  he  studied 
art  and  assisted  hit  father,  and  he  published  verses  in  the  Scottish 
magazines.  In  1837  he  went  to  London,  where  be  became 
sufficiently  well  known  as  an  artist  to  be  appointed  in  1S44 
master  of  the  government  school  of  design  at  Newcaslleon-Tyne. 
He  held  the  post  for  twenty  years,  and  did  good  work  in  orginii- 
ing  art-leaching  and  eiamining  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  He  did  much  &ne  decorative  wnrk,  too,  on  bis 
own  account,  notably  at  Wallington  Hall,  in  the  shape  of  eight 
large  pictures  illustrating  Border  history,  with  life-sise  figures, 
supplemented  by  eighteen  picture  illustrating  the  ballad  of 
Ckety  Chase  in  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  of  the  hall.  For 
Penhm  Castle,  Perthshire,  heexecuted  a  similar  series,  illmlrating 
Tkt  KlHi's  Qahair.  After  1S70  he  was  much  in  London,  where 
he  bought  a  house  in  Cbelsea,  and  he  was  an  intimate  (liend  ot 
Rosietti  and  in  high  repute  as  an  artist  and  an  author.  Hii 
poetry,  which  he  published  at  intervals  (notably  Potnu,  iSjs, 
iltusirated  by  etchings  by  lumscit  and  Alma-Tadema),  recalled 
Blake  and  Shelley,  and  was  con«iderab1y  influenced  by  Bossetli: 
he  also  wrote  several  volumes  of  artislic  and  literary  criticism , 
and  edited  Keats,  "  L.E.L.,"  Byron,  Coleridge.  Shelley,  Sbake- 
speare  and  Scott.  He  resigned  his  apptHntment  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  in  1885,  and  from  then  till  bis 
death  (iind  November  1890)  he  was  mainly  occupied  in  writing 
bis  reminiscences,  which  were  published  posthumously  in'  iSga, 
with  s  memoir  by  Professor  Minlo.  It  is  for  his  connexion  with 
Rosselti's  circle  that  Bell  Scott  will  be  chiefiy  remembered. 

SCOTT.  WINPIBLD  (1786-1866),  American  general,  was 
bom  neat  Petersburg,  Virginia,  on  the  13th  of  June  1786.  In 
180S  he  entered  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  where  he 
studied  law,  and  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  law  office  of 
David  Robertson  in  Petersburg.  In  1807  he  removed  to  Charles- 
ton. South  CacoUna,  but  as  war  with  England  seemed  imminent 
he  soon  left  for  Washington  and  offered  his  services.  In  1808 
he  was  commissioned  si  a  captain  of  artillery,  recruited  * 
company  in  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and  was  ordered  to 
New  Orleans.  His  criticism  of  his  superior  officer.  General 
James  WilkiuoD,  led'to  bis  being  suspended  for  a  year,  but  Ibe 
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term  was  eventually  reduced  to  three  months.  In  July  x8i2, 
as  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery,  he  was  sent  to  the  Niagara 
frontier  and  fought  at  Qucenston,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  ezchan^d  in  January  18x3,  became  colonel  in  the 
following  March,  in  March  18x4  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  in  Jiily  received  the  brevet  of  major'* 
general  In  the  battles  of  Chippewa  (5th  July  18x4)  and  Lundy's 
Lane  (25th  July)  he  took  a  conspicuous  part,  bemg  twice  woimded 
in  the  latter  engagement.  For  his  services  he  was  presented 
with  a  gold  medal  by  Congress  and  with  a  sword  by  the  state 
of  Virginia.  Among  the  difficult  tasks  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  perform  between  x8x5  and  x86x,  for  the  last  twenty  years  of 
which  period  he  was  the  conunandhig  general  of  the  U.S.  army, 
were:  an  expedition  to  the  Middle  West  in  1832,  where,  after 
the  end  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  he  n^otiated  treaties  of  peace 
with  the  Sauk,  Fox,  Wixmebago,  Sioux,  and  Menominee  Indians; 
a  journey  to  Charleston  in  the  same  year  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  nullification  movement,  and  to  strengthen  the  garrisons 
of  the  forts  in  the  harbour;  an  expedition  in  1836  against  the 
Seminole  Indians  in  Florida;  the  supervision  of  the  removal 
in  X838  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  from  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
Alabaxna  and  Tennessee  to  the  reservation  set  apart  for  them 
by  treaty  W.  of  the  Mississippi  river;  a.  visit  to  the  Niagara 
river  m  the  autimm  and  winter  of  X838  to  put  an  end  to  the  acts 
by  Canadian  insurgents  in  violation  of  American  neutrality; 
a  similar  mission  to  Maine  in  1839  to  restore  tranquillity  between 
the  citizens  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  who  were  diluting 
the  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  along  the  Aroostook  river;  and 
a  journey  to  the  north-west  in  1859  to  adjust  a  dispute  between 
American  and  British  officers  concerning  the  joint  occupation  of 
San  Juan  Island  in  Pugct  Sotmd.  His  greatest  achievement 
was  the  brilliant  Mexican  campaign  of  1847.  As  the  senior 
officer  of  the  army,  he  was  placed  in  fommand  of  the  invading 
expedition,  and  i^ter  capturing  Vera  Cms  (March  39th,  1847), 
and  winning  victories  at  Ceno  Gordo  (Apiil  x8th),  Contxeras- 
Churubusco  (August  i9th-25th),  Molino  del  Rey  (September  8th), 
and  Chapultepec  (September  X3th),  he  crowned  his  .campaign 
by  the  capture,  on  the  X4th  of  Si^tember,  of  the  Mexican  capital. 
In  March  1848  he  received  a  vote  of  tlumks  from  Congress, 
which  ordered  a  gold  medal  to  be  struck  in  commemoration  of 
his  services.  Scott  appeared  to  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  political  career;  his  nomination  for  the  presidency  by  the 
Whigs  had  been  suggested  in  1839  and  in  1848,  and  in  1852 
he  received  it;  but  his  candidaqr.was  doomed  to  failure.  The 
Whigs,  divided  on  the  slavery  question,  gave  only  half-hearted 
support  to  their  compromise  platform;  and  Scott  made  several 
extemporaneous  addresses  which  did  him  harm.  He  received 
the  electoral  votes  of  only  four  states — Kentucky,  Vixginia, 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont*  This  defeat,  however,  detracted 
nothing  from  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  and  in  1852  the 
brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-general  was  created  spedaHy  for  him. 
Among  the  other  honours  conferred  upon  him  were  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  by  Princeton  in  18x4,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  by  Columbia  in  1850  and  by  Harvard  in  x86x.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  though  a  Virginian,  he  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  United  States  armies  and  directed  operations 
from  Washington  until  Novtaiber  x86x.  He  then  visited 
Europe  for  a  short  time,  and  after  returning  wrote  his  Memoirs, 
published  in  X864.  He  died  at  West  Point,  New  York,  on  the 
39th  of  May  x866. 

Sec  Memoirs  of  Lieutenani-CeHeral  ScM,  LLJ>.  (a  vols.,  New  York, 
186^);  Raphael  Scmmes,  The  CampaigH  ef  General  ScoU  in  ike 
Valley  of  Mexico  (Cincinnati.  3rd  ed.,  1853) ;  Edward  D.  Mansfield, 
Life  and  Military  Services  e^  General  Scott  (New  York,  X862):  and 
Marcus  J.  Wright.  General  Scott  (New  York,  1894),  in  the  "  Great 
Commanders  "  series. 

SCOUNDREL,  a  rogiie,  .a  rascal  Etymologists  have  referred 
the  word  to  various  sources;  but  Skeat  {Etym.  Diet.)  refers 
it  to  the  provincial  or  Scottish  scumier  (0.  Exig.  samian,  to  shun), 
to  shrink  back  in  fear  or  loathing. 

800UROB  (Ital.  scoriada,  from  Lat.  escoriare,  to  flay,  cerium, 
ikin),  a  whip  or  lash,  espedally  one  used  for  the  infliction  of 
puniibmenL    Hie  typical  acouxge  (Lat  fiageUum)  bat  tevexal 


thongs  or  lashes  attached  to  a  single  handle,  as  in  the 
modem  "  cat-o'-nine-tails."  The  scourge  or  flail,  and  the  crook, 
are  the  two  symbols  of  power  and  domination  depicted  in  the 
hands  of  Osiris  in  ancient  Egyptian  monuments;  these  show  the 
unchanging  form  of  the  instrument  throughout  the  ages. 

800UT  (from  O.  F^.  escouUr,  mod.  icouter,  Lat.  ausctdtare, 
to  listen),  a  soldier  sent  out  to  watch  the  enemy  and  bring 
information  of  his  numbers,  movements,  whereabouts,  &c. 
The  name  has  also  been  apjdied  to  a  particular  class  of  light 
q>eedy  cniiscn  in  the  BritiiUi  navy.  After  the  South  African 
War  of  X899-X903,  the  importance  of  militaxy  scoutixig  received 
much  attention  in  England  in  consequence  of  the  prominence 
given  to  it  by  Major-General  Baden-Powell,  of  Mafekixxg  fame. 
Under  the  ktter's  auspices  an  uiMffidal  attempt  to  foster  the 
qualities  required  was  made  by  the  institution  of  the  Boy  Scouts, 
a  voluntary  organizatkm  which,  starting  in  1908,  had  by  19x0 
enxoUed  many  hundxeds  of  thousands  of  boys  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  branches  overseas. 

Various  birds  of  the  auk  family,  such  as  the  guillemot  and  the 
puflin,  are  kxx>wn  as  "  scouts.''  The  name  is  also  given  colloqui- 
ally to  college  servants  at  Oxford  and  Harvard  Universities. 
It  then  answers  to  the  "  gyp  "  of  Cambridge,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  Durham,  which  has  been  variously  e]q>lained  as 
short  for  "  gipsy,"  as  taken  from  yi4't  vulture,  fxom  a  supposed 
reference  to  a  grasping  character,  or  as  representing  an  old 
word  "  gippo  "  (Fr.  jupeau,  tunic),  used  of  a  scullion  or  kitchen 
servant. 

In  the  above  senses,  "  scout"   must  be  distinguished  from 

the  word  meaning  to  flout,  or  reject  with  ridicule  and  scom, 

which  is  derived  from  the  IceL  skiUa,  taunt,  jeer. 

In  the  military  sense,  see  Sir  R.  S.  Baden-Powell,  ScouUng,  and 
Scenting  for  Boys.  The  Boy  Scouts*  movement  in  England  has 
official  papers  in  the  weekly  Seoul  and  monthly  Headqnarters  GaaeUe. 

SCRANTOlf,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  LackawannA  county, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lackawaima 
river  and  Roaring  Brook,  about  X62  m.  by  rail  N.  by  W.  of 
Philadelphia  and  about  146  m.  W.N.W.  of  New  York.  Pop. 
(X890)  75,3x5;  (X900)  xo3,o26,  of  whom  28,973  ^^^  foreign-bom 
(including  7x93  Ixish,  4704  Germans,  4631  Welsh  and  3693 
English)  and  53  x  were  negroes;  (19x0^  census)  139,867. 
Scnmlon  ift  ser^d  by  the  Erie,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  New  York,  Ontario 
&  Western,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  the  Lackawaxma  & 
Wyoming  Valley  railwavs.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about  30  sq.  m. 
Among  the  principal  public  buildings  are  the  United  States 
Government  building,  the  County  Court  House,  the  City  Hall, 
the  Albright  Memorial  buQding,  housing  the  public  library 
(55,800  vds.  in  X908),  the  armouxy  of  the  13th  Regiment,  State 
National  Guard,  the  Board  of  Tirade  building,  some  fine 
churches  and  school-houses,  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building  and  a  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  building. 
Scranton  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  has  a  good  public 
school  system,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  International  COrreqxmdence 
Schools  (x89x),  which  give  instmction  by  mail  in  the  trades 
and  professions  to  large  nimibers  of  students;  Mt.  St  Mary's 
Seminaxy  (X903)  for  girls,  and  the  W.  T.  Smith  (Memorial) 
Manual  Training  School  (X905),  a  part  of  the  public  schod 
system.  The  dty  has  an  Institute  of  History  and  Sdence, 
and  the  Everhart  Musetmi  of  natural  history,  sdence  and  art 
(dedicated  X908),  founded  and  endowed  by  Dr  I.  F.  Everhart 
(b..  X840)  of  Scranton,  a  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument,  and 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  Columbus  and  Washington. 
Scranton  is  the  krgest  dty  in  the  great  anthradte-coal  region 
of  the  United  States;  and  17,535,995  long  tons  of  coal  were 
produced  within  the  county  in  X905.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  silk  goods  (3X«6%  of  all  in  value)  and  other  textiles, 
but  large  quantities  of  foundry  and  machine-sh(^  products, 
malt  liquors,  flour,  and  planing  mill  products  are  also  manu- 
factured. Tlie  total  ^ue  of  the  dty's  factory  products  in  1905 
was  $30^453,385.  The  Delaware,  Lackawaniui  &  Western  rail* 
way  has  ^ce  built  large  machine  and  car  shops. 

A  pernanent  tettlement  was  established  within  the,  present 
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Cmits  of  Scranton  in  1788,  and  a  primitive  grist-mill,  a  saw-mill 
and  a  charcoal  iron-fttfnace  were  erected  during  Che  next  tew 
years;  but  there  was  little  further  development  until  1840,  when 
the  Lackawanna  Iron  Company  was  formed  for  the  manufacture 
of  iron  here.  The  limestone  and  iron  ore  of  the  vidnity  |»oved 
to  be  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  was 
prevented  only  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  George  Whitefleld 
Scranton  (x8iz-x86i),  aided  by  his  brother  Selden  T.  Scranton 
and  his  cousin  Joseph  Hand  Scranton.  Under  the  leadership 
of  George  W.  Scranton  better  grades  of  iron  ore  and  of  limestone 
were  procured,  and  within  a  decade  a  rolling  niill,  a  nail  factory 
and  a  manufactory  of  steel  rails  were  established,  and  adequate 
facilities  for  railway  transportation  wore  provided.  Scranton  was 
inoorponted  as  a  borough  in  1854,  was  durtered  as  a  city  of  the 
third  class  in  1866,  and  became  a  dty  of  the  second  dass  in  igox. 

See  B.  H.  Throop,  A  Balf-Century  in  Scranton  (Saanton,  1895). 

SCREAMER,  a  bird  inhabiting  Guiana  and  the  Amazon  valley, 
so  -called  in  1781  by  T.  Pennant  (Cm.  Birds^  p.  37)  "  from  the 
violent  noise  it  m^es  " — the  Pdamedea  cornuta  of  Linnaeus. 
First  made  known  in  1648  by  G.  de  L.  Marcgrav  under  the  name 
of  "  Anhima,"  it  was  more  fully  described  and  better  figured 
by  Buffon  under  that  of  Kamicki,  still  applied  to  it  by  French 
writers.  Of  about  the  size  of  a  turkey,  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
curious  "  horn  "  or  slender  canmde,  more  than  three  inches 
long,  it  bean  on  its  crown,  the  two  sharp  spurs  with  which  each 
wing  is  armed,  and  its  dongated  toes.  Its  plumage  is  plain 
in  colour,  being  of  an  almost  uniform  greyish  black  above,, the 
apace  round  the  eyes  and  a  ring  round  the  neck  being  variegated 
with  white,  and  a  patch  of  pale  rufous  appearing  above  the 
carpal  joint,  while  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  white.  Closdy 
related  to  this  bird  is  another  first  described  by  Linnaeus  as  a 
qjedes  of  Pana  (see  JacanA),  to  which  group  it  certainly  does 
not  belong,  but  separated  therefrom  by  Illiger  to  form  the  genus 
CkaunCf  and  now  known  as  C.  chavariaf  very  generally  in  English 
as  the  "  Crested  Screamer,"  a  name  which  was  first  bestowed 
on  the  Seriema  (q.v.).  This  bird  inhabits  the  lagoons  and  swamps 
of  Paraguay  and  Southern  Brazil,  where  it  is  called  "  Chaj&  " 
or  "  Chaka,"  and  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  wanting  its 
"  horn,"  but  having  its  head  furnished  with  a  dependent  crest 
of  feathers;  while  the  plumage  is  grey.  Its  nest  is  a  light  con- 
struction of  dry  rushes,  having  its  foundation  in  the  water,  and 
contains  as  many  as  six  eggs,  which  are  white  tinged  with  buff. 
The  young  are  covered  with  down  of  a  yeUowish-biown  colour. 
A  most  singular  habit  possessed  by  this  bird  is  that  of  rising 
in  the  air  and  soaring  Uiere  in  drdes  at  an  immense  altitude, 
uttering  at  intervals  the  very  loud  cry  of  which  its  local  name 
b  an  imitation.  From  a  dozen  to  a  score  may  be  seen  at  once 
so  occupying  themsdves.  The  young  are  often  taken  from  the 
nest  and  reared  by  the  people  to  attend  upon  and  defend  their 
poultry,  a  duty  which  is  faithfully'  and,  owing  to  the  spurs 
with  which  the  chaka's  wings  are  armed,  successfully  discharged. 
Another  very  curious  property  of  this  bird,  which  was  observed 
by  Jacquin,  who  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  Linnaeus,*  is  its 
emphysematous  condition — there  being  a  layer  of  air-cells 
between  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  so  that  on  any  part  of  the 
body  bdng  pressed  a  crackling  sound  is  heard.  In  Central 
America  occurs  another  species,  C.  tUrbianCf  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  darker  colour  of  its  plumage.  For  this  a  distinct  genus, 
Ischyromis,  was  proposed,  but  apparently  without  necessity, 
by  A.  B .  Rdchenbach  (SyU.  A  vium.  p.  xxi.) .  , 

The  taxonomic  position  of  the  Palamedddae,  for  all  will  allow 
to  the  screamers  the  rank  of  a  family  at  least,  has  been  much 
debated.  Their  anserine  relations  were  pointed  out  by  W.  K. 
Parker  in  the  Zoological  Proceedings  for  1863  (pp.  511-51 8, 
and  in  the  same  work  for  1867  T.  H.  Huxley  placed  the  family 
among  his  Ckenomorphae;  but  this  view  was  contravened  in 
1876  by  A.  H.  Garrod,  who  said,  "  The  screamers  must  have 
q)rung  from  the  primary  avian  stock  as  an  independent  offshoot 

<  Hence  J.  Latham's  name  for  this  species  is  "  Faithful  Jacana  "— 
be  Bupponng  it  to  belong  to  the  genus  in  which  Linnaeus  placed  it. 

' "  Tacta  manu  cutis,  sub  pennia  etiam  lanosa,  crepat  ubique 
Ibctster  "  VSjst.  NoL  ed.  I3.  L  p.  360). 


at  much  the  same  time  aa  did  most  of  the  other  important 
families."  P.  L.  Sdater  iii.  x88o  placed  them  in  a  distinct 
order,  Paiawudeae,  which  he,  however,  placed  next  to  the  true 
Anstres,  and  they  are  now  generally  regarded  as  forming  a  sub- 
order of  anserif orm  birds. 

SCREEN  (usually,  but  very  doubtfully,'  connected  with  Lat. 
scriniuMt  a  box  for  holding  books,  from  scriberct  to  write;  a 
connexion  with  Ger.  Sckranke,  barrier,  has  been  suggested),  in 
ardiitecture,  any  construction  subdividing  one  part  ol  a  builcUng 
from  another— as  a  choir,  chantry,  chapel,  &c.  The  earliest 
screens  are  the  low  marble  podia^  shutthig  off  the  chorus  can- 
^tantium  in  the  Roman  basilicas,  and  the  perforated  canceUi 
endoshig  the  bema,  altar,  and  seats  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters. 
The  chief  screens  in  a  church  are  those  which  endose  the  choir 
or  the  place  where  the  breviary  services  are  redted. '  This  is  done 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  only  by  doors  and  screen-work, 
but  also,  when  these  are  of  open  work,  by  curtains,  the  laity 
having  no  part  in  these  services.  In  England  screens  were  of 
two  kinds:  one  of  open  woodwork;  the  other,  massive  enclosures 
of  stonework  enriched  with  niches,  tabernacles,  canopies, 
piimades,  statues,  c^^Jngs,  &c.,  as  at  Canterbury,  York, 
Gloucester,  and  many  other  pla(»  both  in  England  and  abroad 
(see  Rood  and  Jub£). 

As  an  article  of  furniture,  the  screen  Is  an  ornamental  frame, 
usually  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  metal,  for  protection  from 
observation,  draught,  or  the  heat  of  a  fire.  Screens  are  made  of 
all  shapes  and  sixes,  and  may  consist  of  leather,  paper  or  textile 
materials  fastened  to  the  framework;  they  may  have  several 
leaves  or  only  one — ^thus  a  fourfold  screen  has  four  leaves.  Fire- 
screens are  usually  small,  with  a  single  leaf — indeed  in  the 
Georgian  period  of  English  furniture  they  often  took  the  form 
of  a  drcular,  oval,  heart-shaped  or  oblong  piece  of  framed 
embroidery  fixed  to  a  wooden  pole  or  upright,  upon  which  thry 
could  be  raised  oc  lowered.  This  variety,  which  was  called 
a  pole-screen,  was  more  effective  as  an  ornament  than  as  a 
protection.  The  hand-screen  was  light  and  portable,  as  the 
name  implies.  At  the  present  time  fire-screens  are  often  of 
glass  set  in  metal  frames.  The  larger  type  of  screen,  with 
several  leaves,  is  of  uncertain  origin,  but  probably  first  came 
into  use  towards  the  end  of  the  x6th  century.  The  earUer  examples 
were  of  stamped  or  painted  Spanish  leather  or  of  some  rich  stuff 
such  as  tapestry;  at  a  later  date  lacquer  was  extensivdy  used. 
They  were  tall  enough  to  conceal  the  person  sitting  behind  them, 
and  were  frequently  exceedingly  handsome  and  stately. 

SCREW  (O.E.  scrue,  from  0.  Fr.  escroue^  mod.  icTou\  ultimate 
origin  uncertain;  the  word,  or  a  similar  one,  appears  in  Teutonic 
languages,  d.  Ger.  Sckraube,  Dan.  skrue,  but  Skeat,  following 
Diaz,  finds  the  origin  in  Lat.  scrohs,  a  ditch,  hole,  particularly 
used  in  Low  Latin  for  the  holes  made  by  pigs  boring  in  the 
ground  with  thdr  snouts),  a  cylindrical  or  conical  piece  of  wood 
or  metal  having  a  groove  running  spirally  round  it.  The  surface 
thus  formed  constitutes  an  exteqial  or  male  screw,  while  a  similar 
groove  cut  round  the  interior  of  a  cylindrical  hole,  as  in  a  nut, 
constitutes  an  internal  or  female  screw.  The  ridge  between 
successive  turns  of  the  groove  is  the  "  thread,"  and  the  distance 
between  successive  turns  of  the  thread  is  the  "  pitch."  Tlie  present 
article  will  deal  with  the  standard  pitches  in  common  use  and 
with  modem  methods  of  manufacture,  the  earlier  history  of  which, 
down  to  the  time  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  may  be  read  Ih 
Holtzapffel*s  Turning  and  Mechanical  ManipuiaHon.  For  the 
screw  as  a  mechanical  power  see  Mechanics;  for  the  screw 
used  to  propd  steamships  see  Shipbuxloxng.* 

Standardization  oj  Screws. — All  screws  made  to-day  are  copies 
of  pre-existing  or  master  screws,  which  are  familiarly  known 
as  "  guide  screws,"  "  hobs  "  or  "  leaders,"  "  chasers  "  or  "  comb 
tools,"  "  taps,"  and  "  dies  "  in  numerous  forms.  These  are  so 
standardized  that  a  thread  cut  to  a  given  standard  in  England 
fits  its  felk>w  thread  cut  to  the  same  standard  in  America, 
Germany  or  elsewhere.  At  one  time  screws  cut  by  one  firm 
would  not  match  those  cut  by  another.  Formerly  there  was  no 
"  tackle,"  but  large  screws  were  cut  with  chisel  and  file,  and  a 
nut  was  cast  around  them  and  used  for  correction,  until  gradually 
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the  coarser  errors  were  elimlxuited."" Another  method  was  that 
of  the  mathemalical  instrument  makers,  who  used  a  screw  and 
tangent  wheel  by  which  a  cutter  was  moved  along  synchronously 
with  the  revolution  of  the  screw  blank,  a  method  only  suitable 
for  short  screws.  The  first  attempt  at  securing  uniformity  in 
screw  threads  waft  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  who  com- 
municated a  paper  on  the  subject  to  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  1841.  In  the  course  of  about  twenty  years  the 
Whitworth  system  generally  displaced  the  previous  heterogeneous 
designs  of  threads,  by  the  existence  of  which  engineers'  repairs 
had  been  rendered  most  inconvenient  and  costly,  almost  every 
establishment  having  its  own  "  standard  "  set  of  screwing  tackle. 
In  fact  it  was  suspected  that  firms  thought  their  interest  lay 
in  this  separation  of  practice  in  order  to  capture  repairs,  each  of 
its  own  work. 

When  Whitworth  began  his  work  he  made  an  extensive 
collection  of  screw  bolts  from  the  principal  English  workshops, 
and  an  average  observed  for  diameters  of  i  in.,  |  in.,  x  in.,  and 
x)  in.  chiefly  was  taken  and  tabulated  in  exact  numbers  and 
equal  fractional  parts  of  threads  per  inch,  the  scale  being  after- 
wards extended  to  6-in.  diameter.  In  cases^above  an  inch  the 
same  pitch  is  maintained  for  two  sizes,  the  object  being  to  avoid 
small  fractions,  and  to  simplify  the  construction  of  screwing 
apparatus.  The  system  is  therefore  a  practical  compromise 
based  on  previous  practice.  The  proportion  between  pitch  and 
diameter  varies  throughout  the  series,  and  at  the  extremes 
the  amount  of  power  required  to  turn  a  nut  is  either  in  excess 
or  insufficient. 

When  the  Whitworth  threads  were  accepted  in  England, 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  it  appeared  as  though  they 
were  established  for  ever  in  an  impregnable  position,  as  a  unifica- 
tion evolved  from  chaos.  Moreover,  Great  Britain  at  that  time 
occupied  a  position  of  pre-eminence  in  manufacturing  engineering, 
which  was  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  an  English  system. 
But  two  things  were  wanting  to  permanence — the  facts  that 
the  Whitworth  threads  were  not  based  on  the  metric  system, 
and  that  the  United  States  was  destined  to  come  into  rivalry 
with  Great  Britain.  Metric  systems  became  standardized  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  Sellers  thread  in  America 
overshadowed  the  Whitworth,  though  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  Sellers  like  the  Whitworth  must  in  time  be  swallowed 
up  by  some  one  metric  system. 

It  is  easier  to  devise  new  standards  than  to  induce  manu- 
facturers to  accept  them.  Change  means  the  purchase  of  a  very 
costly  new  equipment  of  screwing  tackle,  both  hand  and  machine, 
besides  the  retention  of  the  old  for  effecting  repairs.  There 
is  no  question  of  accommodating  or  bringing  in  the  threads  of 
one  system  to  others  nearly  like  them.  They  either  fit  or  do  not 
fit,  they  are  right  or  wrong,  so  that  a  clean  sweep  has  to  be  made 
of  the  entire  screwing  tackle  in  favour  of  the  new.  The  two 
great  attacks  that  have  been  made  on  the  Whitworth  thread 
came,  one  from  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1864,  when  the  Sellers 
thread  was  adopted  and  recommended  to  American  engineers, 
and  the  other  in  1873,  when  Delislc  of  Carlsruhe  initiated  a  metric 
system.  As  a  result,  after,  several  years  of  effort,  the  Society 
of  German  Engineers  took  the  matter  up,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  gave  birth  to  the  International  Screw  Thread 
Congress,  which  has  met  from  time  to  time  for  the  discussion 
of  the  matter.  We  have  thus  two  broad  lines  of  departure  from 
the  Whitworth  standard. 

The  history  of  the  battle  of  the  screw  threads  in  England, 
America,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  France  would  occupy  a 
volume.  The  subject  is  highly  technical,  involving  practical 
points  concerned  with  manufacture  as  well  as  with  questions 
of  strength  and  durability.  We  can  merely  state  the  fact  that 
the  threads  now  recognized  as  standard  are  included  in  about 
eight  great  systems,  out  of  about  sixty  that  have  been  advocated 
and  systematized.  Their  elements  are  shown  by  the  diagram, 
fig.  i;  but  tables  of  dimensions  are  omitted,  since  they  would 
demand  too  much  space. 

Methods  of  CuUini  Screws. — ^There  are  four  methods  employed 
for  the  cutting  of  screw  threads:. one  by  means  of  a  single-edged  tqol 


held  in  the  saddle  of  the  screw-cutting  lathe,  and  travmed  boriaoiH 
tally  only,  the  cvlinder  which  is  to  receive  the  thread  revolviiig  the 
while;  another  by  means  of  short  master  icrews,  hobs  or  leaden, 
oontrolling  chasers  or  comb  toob;  the  third  by  means  of  icrew  tapa 
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Fxc.  X. — Sections  of  principal  Screw  Threads. 

Formulae:  ^> pitch,  or  distance  between  centres  of  contq^ioua 
threads;  <f*-aeptn  of  thread;  A > total  height  of  thread  construe* 
tion;  r ■-radius: /■-flat. 

A.  Whitworth  thread,  ik -0-9605  p;  tf -0-6403  p;  leaving  ith  k 
to  be  rounded  at  top  and  bottom. 

B.  Sellers,  or  Franklin  Institute,  or  U.S.  standard  thread. 
A -0-866  p;  <f -0-6495  p; /- |th  6. 

C.  Sharp  Vee  thread.    d^o-S66op. 

D.  British  Association  standard  thread.    J -0*6  p;  r — >\th  p. 

E.  C.E.I,  or  Cycle  Engineers'  Institute  standard  thread. 
A -0-866  p;  rf -0-5327  i>:  r- Jth  p. 

F.  Lfiwcnherc  or  Delisle  thread   (metric,  used  largely  on  the 


continent  of  Europe).    A-p;  <frO-75  A;/— 1th  ik, 
G.   International    standard    thread    (metric). 
/-JthJ:  r-iV«h  *. 


d -0-6495    Pl 


Imt^ 


Thury  thread  (metric),   d  -  |th  ^ ;  r  -  |th  p;  r'  -  1th  ^ 
J.  Square  thread.    d^\  p. 
K.  Acme  thread,    d-1  p-l-o-oio;/-o-3707  p. 

and  dies,  either  the  work  or  the  tool  being  absolutely  still.  The 
fourth  is  by  means  of  a  milling  cutter  presented  to  the  work  io  a 
special  screw-milling  machine,,  both  the  work  and  the  cutter  r»> 
volving. 

The  problem  of  screw-cutting  in  the  lathe  in  the  nmplest  form 
resolves  itself  into  the  relative  number  of  revolutions  of  the  lathe 
spindle  and  of  the  lead  screw  (fig.  2).  If  the  two  rotate  at 
the  same  speed,  the  thread  cut  on  the  spindle  axis  will  be 
equal  in  pitch  to  that  of  the  lead  screw.  If  the  spindle 
revolves  more  slowly  than  the  lead  screw,  a  thread  coarser  than  that 
in  the  latter  will  result ;  if  it  revolves  more  rapidly,  one  of  finer  pitch 
will  be  produced.  The  spindle  is  the  first  factor,  being  the  driver, 
and  the  lead  screw  is  driven  therefrom  through  the  change  wheels — 
the  variables — ^which  determine  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
latter  whether  the  same,  or  slower,  or  faster  than  the  spindle.  Screw- 
cutting  in  all  its  detaib  is  an  extensive  subject,  induoing  the  cutting 
of  what  are  termed  odd  or  unequal  pitches,  that  is,  those  which 
involve  fractions,  the  catching  of  threads  for  successive  traverses  of 
the  tool,  the  cutting  of  multiple  threads  and  of  right-  and  left-hand 
threads,  which  involve  much  practical  detail.  The  principle  of  screw- 
cutting  may  be  stated  briefly  thus:  the  pitch  of  the  guioe  screw  is  to 
that  of  the  screw  to  be  cut  as  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  mandrel 
or  (headstock)  wheel  is  to  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  lead  screw 
wheel.  It  is  therefore  simply  a  question  of  ratio.  Hence  for  cutting 
threads  finer  than  that  of  the  lead  screw,  the  guide  screw  must  rotate 
more  slowly  than  the  lathe  mandrel ;  and  for  cutting  threads  coaner 
than  those  of  the  guide  screw,  the  lead  screw  must  rotate  faster  than 
the  lathe  mandrel  (fig.  2,  C  and  D).  When  the  ratios  are  ascertained, 
these  facts  indicate  when  the  larger  or  the  smaller  wheels  must  be 
placed  as  drivers,  or  be  driven.  ^'  Simple  trains  "  are  those  which 
contain  only  one  pair  of  change  wheels;  "  compound  trains  "  haii-e 
two,  three,  four  or  more  pairs  (fig.  2),  and  are  necessary  when  the 
ratio  between  the  guide  screw  andthe  screw  to  be  cut  exceeds  about 
six  to  one. 

A  device  which  has  become  very  popular  under  the  name  of 
Hcndcy- Norton  gears  comprises  a  nest  of  twelve  change  whcds* 
mounted  and  keyed  on  the  end  of  the  lead  screw.  A  stud  wheel  is 
made  to  engage  through  an  intermediate  wheel  with  any  one  of  the 
twelve  change  gears,  on  the  simfde  movement  of  a  lever,  giving  twdve 
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dtfferent  ratios  for  Krew-cuttin;.    These  again  arc  doubled 
trebled  by  altering  the  ratios  of  other  gears  connected  therewith, 
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Fig.  9. 


feed  towards  the  headstock. 
Intermediate  on  "  stud  " 
does  not  alter  ratio. 


A,  Simple  train  which  rotates  lead 

screw  in  opposite  direction  to 
mandrel,  and  makes  slide- 
rest    feed   away   from   the  C,  Typical  compound  train  ar- 
headstock.  ranged   for  cutting  a  screw 

B,  Simple  train  with  intermediate  finer  than  that  of  the  lead 

wheel  on  stud,  which  rotates  screw. 

lead  screw  in  same  direction  D,  Ditto  for  screw  coarser  than 

as  mandrel,  making  slide-rest  that  of  the  lead  screw. 

that  for  each  position  of  engagement  of  the  stud  wheel,  two,  or  in 
aoroe  cases  three,  pitches  can  be  cut..  This  avoids  the  waste  of  time 
involved  in  setting  up  fresh  wheels  on  the  swing-plate  as  often  as  a 
screw  of  different  pitch  has  to  be  cut. 

Another  step  in  the  direction  of  economy  depends  on  the  removal 
of  all  screw-cutting,  except  those  screws  which  are  of  several  feet  in 
length,  from  the  ordinary  lathe  to  the  special  chasing  and  screwinj; 
machines.  The  screw>cutting  arrangement  of  an  engineer's  lathe  is 
a  cumbrous  apparatus  to  fit  up  and  set  in  motion  for  the  cuttins  of 
•crews  of  small  dimensions.  When  there  was  no  other  metnod 
available  except  that  of  common  dies  operated  by  hand  or  carried  in 
a  screwing  machine,  there  was  good  reason  why  a  true  cutting  tool 
•hould  be  operated  in  the  lathe  through  change  wheels.    But  the 


reason  no  k>ncer  exists,  nnce  for  the  single  cutting  tool  of  the  lathe 
the  two  or  three  cutters  of  the  chasing  and  screwing  machines 
(figs.  3  and  4)  are  substituted,  and  the  hollow  mandrel  embodied  in 
the  latter  permits  of  screws  being  cut  and  parted  from  the  solid  bars 
of  several  feet  in  length.  Except  for  the  cutting  of  long  screws  and 
screws  of  odd  pitches,  the  ordinary  lathe  is  now  a  wastaul  machine. 


Fkc.  1.— Bolt-Screwing  Machine  CJohn  Stirk  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Halifax). 


J,  Handle  for  opening  the 
dies. 

K,  Lever  for  automatically  open- 
ing the  dies,  operating 
through  J. 

L,  Rod  having  adjustable  dog  (, 
struck  by  carriage  at  a 
definite  position  of  its  travel, 
thus  throwing  the  dies  off 
the  work. 

M,  Pump  drawing  lubricant  from 
reservoir  in  bed. 


The  second  method  of  cutting  screws  is  that  by  means  of  hobs  or 
leaders,  and  either  comb  or  single-edged  tools.    That  is,  a  short 


A,  Bed.   B,  Spindle. 

C,  Four-step  belt  pulley,  driving 

through  triple  spur  gears  D, 

to  B. 

E,  Opening  die  head. 

F,  Bolt  carriage  racked  to  or  fro 

alonff  the  bed  by  rotation  of 
hand-wheel  G. 
H ,  Handle  for  opening  and  closing 
vee-jaws  at  a  u>r  gripping 
and  releasing  bolts  by  means 
of    a    right-  and  left-hand 
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Fig.  4.— Opening  Die-head  for  Screwing  Machine. 


A.  Spindle  end. 

0,  Sliding  collar. 

C,  Ring  bolted   to   B,  and  enclosing  ring  having  three  coned 

grooves  a,  a,  a,  set  eccentrically  to  dose  in  or  1^  out  the 

chasers  D. 


E,  Curled  spring  keeping  chasers  outwards  in  contact  with  a. 

F,  Piece  screwed  to  end  of  A,  and  provided  with  three  grooves  to 

carry  the  chasers.  

G,  G>ver  plate  confining  the  chasers,  and  unscrewed  from  F  when 

changing  chasers  for  other  sixes. 
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V  incoH  in  len^h,  of  which  larse  m. 
ir  example  beina  the  icrewed  luyi  ft 
■In,  hundredi  ol  wbich  «n  ued  ui  a 
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They  {round,  and  •crapHl.  and  KiuecEcd,  but  nevir  cut.  T 

fll»^cddownuf«i"hcni.  ThF ^7^ ihJ^lon •Iwh a" 
wo.lt  mn  al«ay>  ubluic.  and  ai  iirapcr  backing  off  « 
n(glKl«d,  or  iniuflWimlty  done. 
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rw.  of  which  the  ufle 
be  uppol  ihreadi  when  HiuiIirL    But 

IF  middle  pan  of  their  action  (Bg.6.  B). 


backing  off  ii  gencralty  tuperior,  f^rtlv  b«auK  taper  tapi  are 

utod  in  aome  kiodf  ol  turret  work  with  the  laine  DbJccI,  namely,  to 
facilitate  the  work  d  an  iahenntly  badly  fonncd  tool  VTah  a 
tapered  lap,  or  a  tapered  iolid  die»  the  f  uU  thread*  do  not  come  iota 
opention  uniiL  after  the  tapered  threvis  have  itarted  the  cut-  A 
properly  made  throushfare  tap,  or  a  tapered  die,  will  cut  an  averaBB> 
aiaed  icnw  at  one  Iravene,  pnmdcd  liibrkktion  El  ample-  Tapa  are 
now    tnodc    with    very  narrow  edgn  and  wider  clearancea    than 

Din  aiE  held  in  noclca.    In  the  common  die  itocki  one  adiMable 

the  handing  or  the  llAltEnui*  Krew  ii  act  diainmallr  in  relation  to 
the  handle  (fif.«,  DJ.  StrJoKoh  Whitwonh'oill  known  "  giiide  " 
Bcrew  itock  tfig.  7)  it  an  cumple  of  the  cmbodjinent  of  the  priaciple 
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FlC- T.—Whitw«lh  Guide-Sere*  Stock,    s,  Ouide;  »A  cutten-, 

ju>tacated,1hedi»bcingcuEirverahob(irodepih*Qf  thread  larger 
than  (be  icrew;  one,  a  broad  die.  ii  uicd  for  cuidaDce  oniy,  and  two 
runow  dies  do  all  the  cuttinf ,    The  |uide<icrew  aiock  derive*  ita 

cutcerat.b,  thefoidedcane  very  little  actual  ctitttpp;  it  ia  one  of  ibc 
beat  toolt  for  actew-cuttlni  oulude  the  bihe,  but  unic  of  ibc 
American  tyfva  of  dica,  luch  aa  in  fig,  S,  A  and  D.  five  very  acruraie 
retuiti,  npecially  when  they  are  combined  with  a  ruide  in  advance 
of  the  diet,  to  keep  them  truly  paiaUel  on  the  wnk.    The  common 

NevertheWi.  the  common  ilie  uoclu  are  uied  moil  cjiionixly. 
The  Toaton  il  that,  ahbouffh  Ehey  are  of  faulty  conifruction  regaidcd 
itricdyfnrnithcmechanician'ipoinlDf  view,  yet  they  do  their  work 
in  a  very  aalrifaclory  manner  ll  modBate  tare  be  eacrdsed  in  their 

Maikiiu  Work. — Hand  tapjHng  and  icming  ha«  long  been  con- 
£ned  to  nrraiional  piecei  of  work  done  by  tbe  Siict  at  the  bench,  the 
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A.  Comnton  ipKt  iprinf  die.  ad-  acirw,  c.  and  ilackenint  ihe 

B.  SpUt  die  held  in  cp1iet,\and    C,  Springdie  for  lathee,  adjuiteil 


erecter  ar^d  repairer.    Screwi  and  tapped  holei  required  in  quanlitie* 

been  lupcmled  by  the  varknii  icrcwinf  maclunca  Tbe  srlier 
formi  were  provided  with  clutch  mechaniaiB  lor  ninninr  tbe  HHd 
diei  back  off  the  thMd,  ia  bnttalian  of  the  action  of  the  handa,  and 

iraveneibeinnneceMary  inlhepredoctionofafullihread.  In  tbe 
modem  acremiB  nuchinei  (««.  1)  the  eattera  an  doaed  and  releaied 
by  can  Rwchaniun.  and  all  Oireadi  envpt  IhoK  of  large  diameter 
•re  cut  at  a  aingle  tmme.    ComnnD  bolta  and  mitt  are  cut  in 
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maciuoea  of  Ahis^kifld,  machine  taps,  which  are  longer  than  hand 
operated  taps,  hang  employed  in  the  same  machinea. 

But  the  smaller  screws  made  in  large  quantities,  and  screws  which 
have  to  be  cut  on  pieces  of  work  on  which  other  operations,  as 
turning,  boring,  facing,  knurling,  have  tabe  performed,  are  made  in 
the  numerous  capstan  or  turret  lathes,  the  dies  or  taps  bein^  held  in 
the  turrets.  Often  a  cam-operated  screwing  plate  is  pulkd  wto  line 
with  the  work,  operating  independently  of  the  turret  head.  But  in 
most  cases  the  dies  (fig.  8)  are  held  in  a  chuck  which  is  inserted  in  one 
oi  the  holes  in  the  turret  and  which  is  better  for  the  cutting  of  the 
finer  screws.^  More  valuable  than  any  other  single  improvement  is 
the  automatic  opening  of  many  dies  used  in  turret  lathes,  by  which 
the  running  bacK  of  the  die  over  the  work  is  avoided.  These  opening 
die  heads  are  of  several  designs.  They  are  so  beautifully  contrived 
that  contact  with  a  stop,  the  portion  of  which  can  be  regulated, 
arrests  the  cutting  action  and  causes  the  dies  to  fly  open  awav  from 
the  screw,  so  that  the  turret  can  be  slid  away  instantly,  while  the  dies 
close  in  readiness  for  the  next  screw. 

Siting  Taps  are  used  for  the  finishinf^  of  threads  which  are  reotiired 
to  be  finished  so  uniformly  as  to  be  mterchangeable  one  with  the 
other.  These  are  ordinary  plug  or  second  tape,  generally  short  in 
length,  and  as  they  remove  out  a  mere  trifle  01  material  they  retain 
their  size  for  a  very  long  time.  The  case  of  sizing  taps  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  of  dies,  oecause  a  die  can  be  readily  compressed  to 
compensate  for  wear  (fig.  8),  but  a  tap  has  to  be  expanded.  The 
resblt  is  that  while  plenty  ot  adjustable  dies  are  made,  there  are  few 
expanding  taps.  Niany  nave  been  designed,  but  they  are  u^d  to  a 
much  less  extent  than  the  dies.  A  sizing  tap  is  kept  true  as  long  as 
possible  by  careful  use.  and  when  it  falls  below  the  limit  dimensions 
It  is  replaced  by  a  new  one. 

Screw  milling,  the  latest  development  in  screw-cutting,  involves  the 
use  of  a  special  machine,  something  like  the  lathe  in  outline,  the  piece 
of  work  to  be  threaded  being  rotated  in  the  axis  01  the 
machine.  The  cutter  is  carried  in  a  head,  with  swivelling 
arrangements,  to  provide  for  variations  in  screw  angles, 
and  is  rotated  at  speeds  suitable  for  the  metal  or  alloy  being  cut. 
The  necessary  traverse  is  imparted  either  to  the  work  or  to  the 
cutter,  according  to  the  design  o(  machine,  by  lead  screw  and 
change  eears.  This  method  is  employed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
chief^  for  cutting  coarsely  threaded  screws  kad  worms.  The  great 
advantage  which  the  revolving  cutter  possesses  over  the  single-edged 
tool  b  Its  rapidity^  of  action,  by  which  threads  may  be  produced, 
more  quickly  than  in  the  lathe. 

Testing  Screws. — ^The  screws  cut  in  engineers*  shops  are  sufficiently 
true  for  all  practical  purposes.  But  the  fact  remains  that  no  guide 
screw  yet  made  is  true,  and  no  true  screw  can  be  made  apart  from  the 
use  of  devices  which  are  unknown  in  the  machine  shop.  Actually  no 
screw  ever  has  been,  or  probably  ever  will  be,  made  perfect,  but  the 
variation  from  truth  has  been  in  some  cases  only  YS^9tS  ^  IhhiiZ 
part  of  an  inch.  The  microscope  is  brought  into  requisition  for 
testing  standard  screws,  but  commercial  screws  simply  have  to  pass 
the  test  of  ^ugcs.  A  screw  ai  ft.  long  was  made  by  the  nratt 
&  Whitney  Co.,  and  tested  by  Professor  W.  A.  Rogers.  A  scale, 
the  corrections  of  which  were  known  to  within  n}^n  in.,  was 
mounted  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  screw.  A  microscope  contain- 
ing a  cross  bar  was  mounted  on  the  carriage  actuated  by  the  strew. 
The  cross  bar  was  furnished  with  a  micrometer  by  which  the  devia- 
tions for  anv  revolution  of  the  screw  could  be  measqred.  A  reading 
was  taken  tor  each  half  inch  in  length  of  the  screw.  Special  tesu 
were  made  at  various  points  by  turning  the  screw  through  45*  at  a 
time.  The  maximum  error  in  the  entire  length  of  the  screw  was 
found  to  be  less  than  riv  in* 

The  problem  of  producing  a  true  screw  has  occupied  invest^tors 
since  the  days  of  Henry  Maudslay  (1771-1831).  The  great  difficulty 
IS  that  of  attaining  accurate  pitch,  so  that  the  distances  between  all 
the  threads  shall  be  uniform,  and  consequently  that  a  nut  on  the 
screw  shall  move  equably  during  the  rotation.  The  importance  of 
this  point  n  felt  in  the  dividing  en^nes  of  various  classes  employed 
for  ruling,  and  in  measuring  machines  used  for  testing  standards  of 
length.  The  ordinary  screw,  cut  by  dies  or  in  the  screw-cutting  lathe, 
is  found,  on  applyine  comparatively  Coaxte  tests,  to  he  far  from 
accurate  in  pitcn,  while  the  thread  may  be  wavy  or  "  drunken  "  and 
the  diameter  may  not  be  uniform  at  all  points.  There  are  several 
methods  of  correcting  the  errors  in  screws;  the  principal  one  is  that 
of  retarding  or  accelerating  the  traverse  motion  of  the  screw-cutting 
tool  by  means  of  a  compensating  lever  bearing  on  a  compensating 
bar,  which  is  formed  after  observations  have  been  made  on  t lie  degree 
of  accuracy  of  the  leading  screw  used  to  propel  the  tool  carriage. 
The  original  errors  in  the  leading  screw  are  therefore  eliminated  as 
far  as  posable.  The  inspection  of  the  screw  is  done  by  means  of  the 
microscope  working  in  conjunction  with  a  line  measure  fastened 
down  parallel  with  the  axis  qf  the  screw,  so  that  the  coincidence  or 
otherwise  of  the  screw  pitdies  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  measure 
may  be  compared.  (J.  G.  H  ) 

Errors  of  Screws. — ^For  scientific  purposes  the  sciew  must  be  so 
regular  that  it  moves  forward  in  its  nut  exactly  the  same  distance 
for  e^ch.  given  angular  rotation  around  its  axis.  As  the  mountings 
of  a  screw  introduce  many  errors,  the  final  and  exact  test  of  its 
accuracy  can  only  be  made  when  it  is  finished  and^  set  up  for  use. 
A  large  screw  can.  however,  be  roughly  examined  in  the  following 


manner^— (i)  See  whether  the  sufface  of  the  threads  has  a  perfect 
polish.  The  more  it  departs  from  this,  and  approaches  the  rough 
torn  surface  as  cut  by  the  lathe  tool,  the  worse  it  is.  A  perfect 
screw  has  a  perfect  polish.  (2)  Mount  it  between  the  centres  of  a 
lathe  and  then  slip  upon  it  a  short  nut  which  fits  perfectly.  If  the  nut 
moves  from  end  to  end  with  equal  friction,  the  screw  is  uniform  in 
diameter.  If  the  nut  is  long,  unequal  remstance  may  be  due  to 
either  an  error  of  run  or  a  bend  in  the  screw.  (3)  Fix  a  microscope 
on  the  lathe  carriage  and  focus  its  single  cross-hair  on  the  edge  of 
the  screw  and  parallel  to  its  axis.  If  the  screw  runs  true  at  every 
point  its  axis  is  straight.  (4)  Obsoife  whether  the  short  nut  runs 
from  end  to  end  of  the  screw  without  a  wabbling  motion  when  the 
screw  is  turned  and  the  nut  kept  from  revolving.  If  It  wabbles 
the  screw  is  said  to  be  drunk.  One  can  see  this  error  better  by  fixing 
a  long  pointer  to  the  nut, -or  by  attaching  it  to  a  mirror  and  observ- 
ing an  image  in  it  with  a  telescope.  The  following  experiment  will 
also  detect  thb  error,  fs)  Put  upon  the  screw  two  well-fitting  and 
rather  than  nuts,  which  are  kept  from  revolving  by  arms  baring 
against  a  straight-edge  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  screw.  Let  one 
nut  carry  an  arm  wnicn  supports  a  microscope  focused  on  a  line 
ruled  on  the  other  nut.  Screw  this  combination  to  different  parts 
of  the  screw.  If  during  one  revolution  the  microscope  remains  in 
focus,  the  screw  is  not  drunk;  and,  if  the  cross-hairs  oisect  the  line 
in  every  position,  there  is  no  error  of  run.  Where  the  highest  accu- 
racy is  needed,  we  must  resort  in  the  case  of  screws,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  to  grinding.  A  long  solid  nutt  tightly  fitting  the  screw  in  one 
position,  cannot  be  movedfreeiy  to  another  position  unless  the  screw 
IS  very  accurate.  If  grinding  material  is  applied  and  the  nut  is 
constantly  tightened,  it  will  grind  out  all  errors  of  nln,  drunkenness, 
crookedness  and  irregularity  of  size.  The  condition  is  that  the  nut 
must  be  long,  rigid  and  capable  oS  being  tightened  as  the^erinding 

Eroceeds;  also  the  screw  must  be  ground  longer  than  it  WiU  finally 
e  needed,  so  that  the  impc^ect  ends  may  be  removed. 
The  following  process  will  produce  a  screw  suitable  for  ruling 
gratings  for  optical  purposes.  Suppose  it  is  our  purpose  to  produce 
a  screw  which  is  finally  to  be  9  in.  long,  not  including  bearin|;8, 
and  1}  in.  in  diameter.  Select  a  bar  of  soft  Bessemer  steel,  which 
has  not  the  hard  spots  usually  found  in  case  steel,  about  i|  in.  in 
diameter  and  30  in.  long.  Put  it  between  lathe  centres  and  turn  it 
down  to  I  in.  diameter  everywhere,  except  about  12  in.  in  the  centre, 
where  it  is  left  a  little  over  li  in.  in  diameter  for  cutting  the  screw. 
Now  cut  the  screw  with  a  triangular  thread  a  little  sharper  than  60*. 
Above  all,  avoid  a  fine  screw,  using  about  20  threads  to  the  inch. 

The  grinding  nut,  about  II  in.  long,  has  now  to  be  made.    Fig.  9 
represents  a  section  of  the  nut,  whkh  is  made  of  brass,  or  better, 

d      d 


Fic.  9. — ^Section  of  Grin(Ung  Nut. 


of  Bessemer  steel.  It  consists  of  four  segments,  a^t  which  can 
be  drawn  about  the  screw  by  two  collars,  b,b,  and  the  screw  c. 
Wedges  between  the  segments  prevent  too  great  pressure  on  the 
screw.  The  final  clamping  is  effected  by  the  rings  and  screws,  d,d, 
which  enclose  the  flanges,  e,  of  the  segments.    The  screw  is  now 

E laced  in  a  lathe  and  surrounded  by  water  whose  temperature  can 
e  kept  constant  to  1'  C,  and  the  nut  placed  on  it.  In  order  that 
the  weight  oi  the  nut  may  not  make  the  ends  too  small,  it  must 
either  be  counterbalanced  by  weights  hung  from  a  rope  passing 
over  pulleys  in  the  ceiling,  or  the  screw  must  be  vertical  during 
the  whole  process.  Emeiy  and  oil  seem  to  be  the  only  available 
grinding  materials,  though  a  softer  silica  powder  might  be  used 
towards  the  end  of  the  operation  to  clean  oft  the  emery  and  prevent 
future  wear.  Now  grind  the  screw  in  the  nut.  making  the  nut 
pass  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  screw,  its  whole  range  being 
nearly  20  in.  at  first.  Turn  the  nut  end  for  end  every  ten  minutes 
and  continue  for  two  weeks,  finally  making  the  range  of  the  nut  only 
about  10  in.,  using  finer  washed  emery  and  moving  the  lathe  slower 
to  avoid  heating.  Finish  with  a  fine  silica  powder  or  rouge.  During 
the  process,  if  the  thread  becomes  too  blunt,  recut  the  nut  by  a 
short  tap,  so  as  not  to  change  the  pitch  at  any  point.  This  must  of 
course  not  be  done  less  than  five  days  before  the  finish.  Now  cut  to 
the  proper  length ;  centre  again  in  the  lathe  under  a  microscope ;  and 
turn  the  bearings.  A  screw  Mground  has  fewer  errors  than  from  any 
other  system  of  mounting.  The  periodic  error  especially  will  be  too 
small  to  be  discovered,  though  tne  mountings  and  graduation  and 
centering  of  the  head  will  introduce  it;  it  must  therefore  finally  be 
corrected. 

Mounting  of  Screm»'~'Tht  mounting  must  be  devised  most  care- 
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.  iiid  !•  Indsd  mere  diflkull  to  make  oithixil  error  Ihin  llie 
>  itattf.  The  pniKiple  whicb  ihauld  be  adopied  ii  Ibat  u 
.nuvl^  11  nrleci,  the  (kvcn  mute  malce  tip  lor  iti  unpep< 
H».    ThiH  uie  icrew  an  nei'er  be  nude  to  run  fnie  on  it« 

he  nuF  iduM  be  njecled,  AJw  mi\  rigSd  connexion  between 
f  purpoK*.  Hjcb  u  niLnf  optioL  gralmg*.  the  carrU^  muit 


irtening  the  aroke,  Ibey  will  fiiully  beeom 
erticil  euivituR  cu  be  nSdeatly  leattd  b) 
ag  a  delicue  ipirit^eveL  Another  ind  ve 
ri  i>  V^baped  with  »  '-' ' ' 


»St!"3Si  y   ^  il'      >^  TinuKiS^th^^^^i^  The 

K.ido     ariinit  nhch  1    Melpiemol  tbeniHreitMn 

pudeiJ^h  I    ma^locomictnnyam^emifoinir 

due  ID  >eu  o(  Ihf  SLre.     «»,  to  eaiuuig  «  to  move 

bukwirdl   and  U               f  rwarls  jsnodieaUy,  Ihe  periodic  error 

*^  Ehe  head  jnd  f^             c*            »,  (=^B  "^  comcted- 

?!■    n  "  M                     f    optksl  purooKi  tbe  periodic 


^    ouicsl  punnen  tbe  periodic 

.    ictif   eliminiied,    lim    the 

•tfielinemonlyone-inilliDnll- 


[iiW  of  an  bieh.  When,  however,  •eoi^ng 
pHd  at  Ihe  laH  «l  14^00  lime  to  il«  inch,  fouf 

_, ^ quired  and  Ihe  remit  i>  tddom  perftcl,  pombly 

on  aetounl  d  the  wear  of  the  nachine  or  chingei  o(  teinperiUire. 

Giatlogt,  however,  Ita  (hin  J  in.  longaree^iy  "  make,    (H.  A.  H.) 

aCREW-PIHB,  the  popabi  name  lor  planti  ol  the  geniu 

fuJuM,  uliicli  alt  ihiub*  01  ticc)  o(  peculiar  habil,  having 


o[  loDg,  MiiTi  DATTOW  leavcB 
Iwiited  line*.  The  ttem  fain 
dnemwardi  to  the  loil,  and 

strong  prop-like  nxtli.  The 
large  ^hericU  or  cylindnoi 

a  imall  order  of  Moi 


chei  It  the  ends  of  which  b  a  Htfl 
closeEy  arranged  in  three  ftlrongly 
LA  ttoul  rmti,  which  grow  obliquetjr 


■upported  merely  by  tl 


ipaloj, 


rougn  ine  iropia  01  ine  Old  Worl 
Ihe  Malay  Archipelago  and  of  ibc  I 
SCHIBB.  ADGUSTIN  BDDfiHE  ti7< 
u  boin  in  Puis  on  the  uth  of  D( 
IS  1  Hlk  merchant,  and  he  m  well  edi 
tbe  bar.    Di, 


i[  the  family  P*ni 
bich  is  witiely  d 


unfortunately  va>  nc 
be  very  toon  began 
Pttlmdu  lani  It  loi. 


e«i),  French  dramatiu, 

iber  i;gi.     Hii  father 

Ltedf  being  d^tincd 

gift  which 


vaudeville*,  comediei 


lUiedwitbacortBpond  „ 
I  write  for  the  itage.  Hi)  hnl  piece.  Li 
,  waa  produced  without  his  name  at  the 
wai  a  failure.  Numetoui  other  pliyt, 
}B  wilh  various  aulhon,  followed^  but 
:inct  aucceu  till  iSr  j,  when  Un  Nuit  it 
to  in  collaboration  with  DelestTc-Poirson, 

ous.  He  wrote  every  kind  ol  drama— 
Kgcdies,  open-libretti.  To  Ihe  Gymnaae 
1  to  have  fuiai&hed  a  hundred  and  fifty 
sordinary  Iccundity  is  eiplained  1^ 


I  of  o 


another  tbe  dialogue,  a  third  the  jok 

from  tbeir  work.  Among  his  coUiboralor 
Dupin  (i78;-i(IS7).  Germain  Dclivigne,  Dele 
ville  (A.  H.  J.  Duvtyiier),  Marc-Anloine 
Saintbe  and  Gabriel  Legouvl     His  d^but 


im  guppbed  the  sloiy, 
cy  for  "  copyright  io 


Dwiedge  both  of  the  mechanism  of  the  stage 
is  unrivalled,  and  his  pbys  are  still  regarded 


be  vulgar  and  hii  chancEers  co 

pieces  after  his  first  luccculul  o 
VoTt  d'eaa  U&*i):  AdrinKU  Laemr 
with  Lcgouv£^  Balrand  tt  Ralan,  u 


The  best-known  ol  Scribe's 

c  are  Uiu  CkalM  (i&(i).  U 

(1840),  in  conjunction 


ol  the  century.  especiiUy  those  ol  Aubei  and  Meyerbeer.  The 
books  of  It  UntUe  it  Purlut,  P,a  Diatdt,  Rabat  h  DiabU, 
'  Lu  Hiiineimd  are  wholly  or  in  part  by  him     Scribe 


died  in  Pari 


1  of  Fcbi 


IttiUs  eppeared  in  ■cventy-sa  vnlume*  in  ]$?«- 

iSaj.    SceI.etouvt,£a(i«5mi.(lS74). 

ICRIBES.  The  word  "Kiibe"  (from  Lat.  ioibtrt,  to 
write)  mean*  generally  a  writer,  but  It  bai  a  more  ipedal 
application  as  the  Tpgli*b  term  for  the  Jewish  class  called 
in  Hebrew  Sefhtrim  (Gr.  ypetivim'i).  Both  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  word  arc  used  to  denote  something  equivalent 
to  secictaiy  of  state  or  town-clerk  in  gcnenl;  ai|d  ihrou^  the 
influence  ol  the  law,  revealed  through  Moses,  upon  the  Jewish 
nation  conceived  as  a  theocracy,  both  words  denote  in  particular 
Scripture.  Jeremiah  (for  example)  knew  of  Scribes 


'ho  made  th 
f  false  piDphcU  and  profane  pi 
rritjng  belonp  rather  to  the  • 
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Scribes,  is  referred  to  as  "  the  scribe  of  the  comnuindine&ts  of 
the  Lord  and  of  his  statutes  to  Israel "  (Ezra  vii.  11),  and  again 
as  "  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses  which  the  Lwd,  the  God 
of  Israel,  had^ven."  As  a  Scribe  he  read  the  Law  to  the  con- 
gregation of  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  Levites  redted  a 
paraphrase  to  enable  them  to  tinderstand  it  (Nehemiah  viii.). 
But  even  Jewish  scribes  were  not  only  readers  (as  the  old  Greek 
version  of  x  Esdras  calls  Ezra)  but  writers.  Jeremiah  (viii.  8) 
had  a  feud  with  the  Scribes  of  his  day,  who  wrote  what  they 
thought  necessary  as  a  compendium  or  supplement  of  the  Law; 
but  ben  Sira,  a  Scribe  himself,  left  such  a  book  (Ecdcsiasticus), 
which  is  reckoned  Apocryphal,  indeed,  but  is  on  its  merits 
worthy  to  be  "  read  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners  " 
(Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  Religion,  vi.;  following  Jerome).  The 
book  contains  the  Scribes'  ideal  (xxzviii.  24-xzzix.  xi)  as  well  as 
a  t3rpical  performance.  To  be  a  Scribe  requires  a  man's  whole 
life;  a  ploughman  (for  example)  has  not  leisure  enough  to  acquire 
such  wisdom — and  here  it  is  well  to  notice  that  experience 
taught  the  Jews  the  necessity  of  teaching  all  their  children 
some  handicraft,  even  if  they  were  to  be  Scribes.  But  a  Scribe 
must  devote  hiinself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  the  wisdom  of  the 
fathers  and  the  prophets,  i.e.  the  written  law,  and  he  must  receive 
the  oral  tradition  which  will  teach  him  to  unlock  its  secrets. 
He  must  wancter  through  the  lands  of  the  nations  and  explore 
things  good  and  evil  among  men.  So  trained  he  will  stand 
beside  the  rulers  of  his  people  because  the  law  covers  all  the 
departments  of  their  life.  And  he  may  be  inspired  to  speak  or 
write  the  wisdom  he  has  gained.  Ben  Sira's  grandson  (natural 
or  spiritual)  in  the  prologue  to  the  Greek  version  of  this  collection 
of  such  wisdom  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  led  forward  td 
write  it  as  an  aid  to  the  progressive  fulfilment  of  God's  law. 

Such  were  the  Scribes  of  the  Jews,  an  order  of  learned  theologians 
who  practised  applied  theology,  a  succession  of  religious  teachers 
and  thinkers  controlled  in  their  speculations  by  thdr  oral 
tradition  to  some  extent  and  always  by  the  principles  of  the 
law  and  the  other  scriptures  so  far  as  they  accepted  them  and 
regarded  them  as  consistent  with  the  teaching  of  Moses.  Their 
general  aim  was  progress  in  knowledge  of  God's  will,  but  apart 
from  fundamentid  prindples  there  were  no  tests  or  formularies 
to  which  thdr  teaching  must  conform.  Necessarily  they  differed 
from  one  another  even  in  the  same  generation  according  to  their 
diffexenttemperaments  and  thdr  different  experiences,  espedally 
of  foreign  lands.  And  different  generations  had  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  different  needs.  In  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(for  example)  they  had  to  face  the  problem,  Was  the  kw  of  the 
Sabbath  to  be  broken,  or  was  the  whole  nation  to  perish  and  leave 
none  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  law  and  that  part  in  happier  days? 
A  company  of  them  dedded  with  a  unanimity  rare  in  the  history 
of  the  order  that  the  Sabbath  must  be  broken  (x  Mace.  ii. 
40-42).  Later  these  Hasidaeans  deserted  the  Maccabean  rebds, 
when  some  relid  had  been  effected  on  the  coming  of  a  priest  of 
the  seed  of  Aaron  (i  Mace.  vii.  12-16).  Their  massacre,  like  the 
massacres  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  the  Sabbath  law, 
was  another  fact  to  be  assimilated  for  the  guidance  of  posterity, 
and,  as  Scribes  always  did,  they  found  and  dted  the  prophecy 
which  was  thus  fulfilled  (Ps.  Lodz,  a,  3;  x  Mace.  vii.  17). 

Later  they  are  represented  as  falling  generally  into  two  classes, 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the 
^dducecs  needed  doctors  of  the  law  to  answer  the  Scribes  of  the 
Pharisees  as  iong  as  they  could,  and  as  long  as  they  dared  to  hold 
out  against  the  Pharisaic  tradition,  backed  as  it  was  by  the 
popularity  of  the  Pharisees.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  Pharisees  all  hdd  identical  views  or  insisted  upon  all  points 
in  the  tradition  which  accumulated  and  tended  to  crystallize 
as  of  equal  importance.  The  Sadducean  position  was  probably 
more  definite  and  more  commonly  held  by  individual  Sadducecs 
because  it  was  mainly  based  on  negations.  The  rivals  may 
be  compared  roughly  to  thdsts  and  atheists  of  the  present  day 
so  far  as  their  relative  solidarity  is  concerned.  As  an  example 
of  the  broad  and  conspicuous  divergences  among  the  Pharisees 
it  is  enough  to  point  to  the  Zealots; they  had  isolated  precursors 
before  the  final  coalition  of  Pharisees,  who  thought  that  the  time 


had  come  for  the  sword  of  Gideon  as  wdl  as  the  tword  of  the 
Lord,  with  others  who  seemed  to  Josephus  to  love  the  bloodshed  for 
its  own  sake.  And  the  Talmud  speaks  of  the  Pairs  of  Scribe»— 
e.g.  Hilld  and  Shammai — as  contending  with  one  another. 

In  the  Gospd  according  to  St  John,  which  is  wholly,  and  the 
(}ospd  of  St  Luke,  which  is  partially  in  touch  with  the  life  of 
the  timp  of  our  Lord,  the  different  receptions  which  different 
Scribes  accorded  to  the  new  teachers  is  clearly  recognized. 
St  Paul  was  of  course  a  Scribe,  and  helped  St  Luke,  it  may  fairly 
be  supposed,  to  resist  Christian  prejudice  against  the  whole  order 
— the  mere  name  of  Scribe — without  any  discrimination  in  favour 
of  such  men  as  Nathaniel,  Nicodemus  and  GamalieL  The 
Gosptl  associated  with  the  name  of  St  Matthew  has  at  any  rate 
something  of  the  intolerance  with  which  a  tax-gatherer  might 
well  regard  those  of  the  Pharisees  (t.«.  the  Zealots,  to  use  the  term 
handed  down)  who  condemned  them  as  breakers  of  God's  law. 
But  in  re^ct  of  its  wholesale  denunciations  of  "  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites,"  it  must  be  said  that*  there  were  many 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  were  not  hypocrites,  and  were  there- 
fore entitled  to  say,  "  Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are 
unwrung."  It  appears  that  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican  ended  originally  with  a  question,  "  Which  went  home 
justified  " — the  Pharisee  who  thanked  God  because  he  had  been 
saved  from  the  grosser  sins,  or  the  Publican  who  xecognized 
that  his  calling  was  in  itself  sinful,  and  without  venturing  to  pass 
beyond  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  whom  he  served — ^without  even 
promising  to  abandon  thdr  service — sprayed  for  mercy  to  the 
God  whom  he  feared?  The  official  text  of  St  Luke  has  answered 
the  question  in  one  way:  Christian  practice  is,  on  the  whole,  in 
favour  of  the  Pharisee. 

Other  views  of  the  andent  Scribes  are  too  notorious  to  need 
statement  here.  Broadly  speaking  they  have  no  connexion  with 
the  real  evidence,  because  they  rest  upon  the  denundations  of 
the  First  GospeL  If  it  is  necessary  to  begin  historical  investiga- 
tion at  the  wrong  end,  it  is  advisable  to  take  into  account  the  whole 
evidence  available.  The  Scribes  of  the  xst  century  a.o.  preserved 
Judaism  in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  this  fact 
is  enough  to  refute  the  view  too  commonly  taken  of  them  by 
Christians  in  spite  of  St  Luke  and  St  John.  The  common  view 
b  as  reasonable  and  just  as  an  account  of  the  Prophets  based 
on  Jwemiah's  denundations  would  be — or  an  estimate  of  the 
Church  of  England  which  consisted  of  sumxnary  accounts  of 
its  criminous  derks. 

See  SchQrer's  History  fff  the  Jewish  Pecpte^vdth  full  authorities. 

0.  H.  A.  H.) 

SCRIM,  a  light  open  texture,  usually  made  of  cotton  or  flax. 
It  is  used  in  bookbinding,  upholstery  and  other  industries. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  backing  to  strengthen  paper,  as  in  maps  and 
packing  paper.  Sometimes  jute  scrims  are  made  for  the  latter 
purpose,  and  the  whole  made  impervious  to  moisture  by  the 
addiition  of  some  waterproof  solution.  '  Certain  varieties  of  jute 
scrims  or  nets  are  us«l  for  supporting  the  branches  of  fruit 
trees,  and  for  preventing  birds  from  damaging  the  fruit. 

SCRIP,  properly  any  written  document;  the  word  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  "  script "  (Lfit.  scribere^  to  write),  possibly  from  an 
assimilation  with  "  scrip,"  a  pilgrim's  bag  or  wallet,  which  is 
borrowed  from  the  Scandinavian  (of.  Nor.  skreppa^  knapsack), 
and  is  ultimately  cognate  with  "  scrap,"  shred.  In  commerdal 
usage,  "  scrip  "  is  a  document  or  certificate  issued  by  a  public 
company  when  instalments  upon  its  shares  are  payable  at 
different  dates,  or  the  whole  amount  to  be  paid  has  not  been 
called  up.  Such  a  document  entitles  the  person  named  to  be 
treated  as  the  allottee  of  the  shares  mentioned;  it  is  transferable, 
and  entitles  the  allottee  on  payment  t>f  all  the  calls  to  a  share 
certificate.  Scrip  requires  a  penny  stamp  impressed  upon  it. 
The  Word  is  frequently  loosdy  used  for  the  share  certificates  or 
shares  collectively. 

SCROFULA  (Lat.  for  "  little  sow"),  or  Struma,  the. general 
names  formeriy  given  to  the  disease  now  termed  tuberculosis 
iq.v.) — "scrofulous,"  "strumous"  and  "tuberculous"  being 
nearly  interchangeable.  The  particular  characters  associated 
with  *'  scrofula  "  have,  therefore,  varied  at  different  periods. 
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when  the  leal  nature  of  the  disease  was  misundentood;  but 
essentially  what  was  meant  was  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and 
lymphatic  glands,  with  its  attendant  symj^toms,  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  word  survives.  The  old  EngU^  popular  name 
was  "  king's  evil|"  so  called  from  the  belief  that  tlie  sovereign's 
touch  could  effect  a  cure.  This  superstition  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  England,  and  to  a  much 
earlier  period  in  France.  Samuel  Johnson  was  touched  by 
Queen  Anne  in  17x2,  and  the  same  prerogative  of  royalty  was 
exercised  by  Prince  Charles  Edward  in  1745. 

SCROGGS,  SIR  WILUAM  {c,  1625-1683),  lord  chief  jusUce 
of  England,  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  of  sufficient  means  to  give 
his  son  a  university  education.  Scroggs  went  to  Oriel  College, 
and  later  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in 
1640,  having  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  danics.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  he  fought  on  the  royalist  side  during  the 
Civil  War.  In  1653  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  soon  gained 
a  good  practice  in  the  courts.  He  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
common  pleas  in  1676,  and  two  years  later  was  promoted  to  be 
lord  chief  justice,  his  advancement  being  due  to  his  unfailing 
readiness  to  degrade  the  administration  of  justice  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  courts  He  was  a  man  of  debauched  life  and 
coarse  and  violent  manners;  and  these  qualities  were  con- 
spicuous in  his  demeanour  on  the  bench..  As  lord,  chief  justice 
Scroggs  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  persons  denounced  by  Titus 
Oatcs  for  complicity  in  the  "  popish  plot,"  and  he  treated  these 
prisoners  with  characteristic  violence  and  brutality,  overwhelm- 
ing them  with  indecent  sarcasm  and  abuse  while  on  their  trial, 
and  taimting  them  with  savage  mockery  when  sentencing 
them  to  death.  He  may  at  first  have  becm  a  sincere  believer 
in  the  existence  of  a  plot;  if  so  he  ahowed  himself  not  less 
guUible  than  the  ignorant  multitude  out  of  doors;  at  all  events 
he  did  nothing  to  test  the  credibility  of  such  perjured  witnesses 
as  Oates,  Bedloe  and.  Dangcrfield.  At  the  trial  in  February 
1679  of  the  prisoners  accused  of  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmund 
Godfrey  he  gave  a  characteristic  exhibition  of  his  methods, 
indulging  in  a  vituperative  tirade  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  loudly  proclaiming  his  satisfaction  in  the  guilt  of  the 
accused.  It  was  only  when,  in  Jidy  of  the  same  year,  Oates's 
accusation  against,  the  queen's  physician,.  Sir  George  Wakeman, 
appeared  likdy  to  involve  the  queen  herself  in  the  ramifications 
of  the  plot,  that  Scroggs  began  to  think  mattets  were  going  too 
far;  he  was  probably  also  influenced  by  the  discovery  that  the 
court  regarded  the  plot  with  discredit  and  disfavour,  and  that 
the  country  party  led  by  Shaftesbury  had  less  influence  than 
he  had  supposed  with  the  king.  The  chief  justice  on  this  occasion 
threw  doubt  on  the  trustworthiness  of  Bedloe  and  Oates,  and 
warned  the  jury  to  be  careful  in  accepting  their  evidence.  This, 
change  of  front  inflamed  public  opinion  against  Scroggs,  for  the 
popular  belief  in  the  plot  wa^  still  undiminished.  Scroggs, 
however,  was  no  less  violent  than  before  against  Catholic  priests 
who  came  befcMre  him  for  trial,  as  he  showed  when  he  sentenced 
Andrew  Bromwich  to  death  at  Stafford  in  the  sununer  of  1679; 
but  his  proposing  the  duke  of  York's  health  at  the  lord  mayiv's 
dinner  a  few  months  later  in  the  presence  of  Shaftesbury  indicated 
his  determination  not  to  support  the  Exdudonists  against  the 
known  wishes  of  the  king.  Acting  in  the  assurance  of  popUlar 
sympathy,  Oates  and  Bedloe  now  arraigned  the  chief  justice 
before  the  privy  council  for  having  discredited  their  evidence  and 
misdirected  the  jury  in  the  Wakeman  case,  attusing  him  at  the 
same  time  of  several  other  misdemeanours  on  the  bench,  including 
a  habit  of  excessive  drinking  and  bad  language.  In  January 
x68o  the  case  was  argued  before  the  coundl  and  Scroggs  was 
acquitted.  At  the  trials  of  Elizabeth  Cellier  and  of  Lord  Castle- 
maine  in  June  of  the  same  year,  both  of  whom  were  acquitted, 
he  discredited  Dangerfield's  evidence,  and  on  the  former  occasion 
committed  the  witness  to  prison.  In  the  same  month  he  dis- 
charged the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  before  the  end  of  term  in 
order  to  save  the  duke  of  Yoric  from  indictment  as  a  popish 
recusant,  a  proceeding  which  the  House  of  Commons  declared 
to  be  illegal,  and  which  was  made  an  article  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  Scroggs  in  January  x68xk    The  disaolutioa  of  parlia- 


ment put  an  end  to  the  impeachment,  but  in  April  Scroggs 
was  removed  from  the  bench  with  a  pension;  he  died  in 
London  on  the  25th  of  October  1683. 

Scroggs  was  perhaps  the  worst  of  the  judges  who  disgraced 
the  English  bench  at  a  period  when  it  had  stmk  to  the  lowest 
degradation;  and  although  his  infamy  is  less  notorious  than 
that  of  Jeffreys,  his  character  exhibited  fewer  redeeming 
features.  Scroggs  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Practice 
of  CourtS'Leet  and  Courts-Baron  (London,  1701),  and  he  edited 
reports  of  ihe  state  trials  over  which  he  presided.  He  was  the 
subject  of  many  contemporary  satires. 

See  W.  Cobbett,  CompleU  CUUaiw  of  Stale  Trials  (vols.  i.-x.  of 
Stato  Trials,  33  vols.,  London,  1809);  Koffer  North,  X.ife  of  Lord 
Cuilfordt  6^c.,  edited  by  A-  Jesaopp  (3  vols.,  London,  1890),  and 
Examen  (London,  X740);  ^at^cia8U8  Luttrell,  A  Brief  Raation  of 
Statt  Affairs,  1678^x714  (6  vols.,  Oxford,  1857};  Anthonv  k  V/ood, 
Alkenae  Oxomenses,  edited  by  P.  Bliss  (4  vols..  Liottdon^  1813-1820); 
Corrtspondenu  of  Ike  Family  of  HaUon,  edited  by  £.  M.  Thompson 
(2  vols.,  Camden  Soc.  as,  23,  London,  1878);  Lord  Campbell, 
Liees  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England  (a  vols.,  London,  1840-1857); 
Edward  Fom,  The  Judges  of  England  (9  vols.,  London,  i84»-i864): 
Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England  (3  vols., 
London,  X883);  Henry  B.  Irving,  Life  of  Judge  Jeffreys  (London, 
X898).  CR-  J*  M.) 

SCROLL,  a  atrip  or  roll  of  paper,  parthment,  &c.  The  word 
in  Mid.  Eng.  was  serow,  and  came  from  Fr.  escrou,  modern 
tcrou't  the  French  form  is  preserved  in  the  legal  term  "  escrow  " 
(see  Deed);  the  French  diminutive  escrqud  gave  the  Englbh 
form  "scroll."  The  Fr.  escrou  is  of  Teutonic  origin  and  is 
connected  with  "shred,"  '* shard"  and  "sherd";  and  meant 
a  "  shred  "  of  paper.  The  term  is  sometimes  given  in  archit  eclure 
to  the  volute  of  the  Ionic  capital,  to  the  termination  of  the  hand- 
rail of  a  staircase,  and  also  to  the  wave-lilfe  decorations  of 
Roman  red  gUsed  pottery,  and  more  particularly  in  Samian 
ware. 

8CR0PB,  the  name  of  an  old  English  family  of  Norman  origin. 
Sir  William  le  Scrope,  of  Bolton,  in  Wensleydale,  Yorkshire^ 
had  two  sons,  Henry  (d.  1336)  and  Geoftrey  (d.  1340),  both 
of  whom  were  in  succession  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench 
and  prominent  supporters  of  the  court  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
Henxy  was  father  of  Ric&asd  xx  Scrope,  ist  Baton  Scrope  of 
Bolton  {e,  X327-X403),  chancellor  of  England*,  an  active  adherent 
of  John  of  Gaunt.  Having  been  knight  of  the  shire  of  Yorkshire 
in  the  parliament  of  X364,  he  was  summoned  to  the  upper  house 
as  a  baron  by  writ  in  1371,  when  he  was  made  treastucr  and 
keeper  of  the  great  seaL  In  1378  Lord  Scrope  became  chancellor, 
in  which  office  he  attempted  to  dirbthe  extravagance  of  Richard 
II.,  an  offence  for  which  he  wias  deprived  of  office  in  1382. 
Scrope  engaged  in  several  dilutes  with  regard  to  his  armorial 
bearings,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  with  Sir  Richard 
Grosvenor  as  to  his  right  to  the  shield  blaxoned  "  Azure,  a  bend 
or,"  which  a  court  of  chivalry  decided  in  his  favour  after  a 
controversy  extending  over  four  years.  Both  as  a  soldier  and  a 
statesman  Lord  Scrope  was  a  man  of  high  attainments,  bis 
integrity  and  prudence  being  conspicuous.  His  eldest  son 
WxLUAic  (c.  X350-X399)  was  created  earl  of  Wiltshire  in  1397 
by  Richard  n.,  of  whose  evil  government  he  was  an  active 
supi^er.  Wiltshire  bougjht  the  sovoreignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
from  the  earl  of  Salisbu^.  In  1398  he  became  treasurer  of 
England.  His  execution  at  Bristol  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
Henry  iV.,  and  the  irregular  sentence  of  an  improvised  court  ^as 
confirmed  by  that  monarch's  first  parliament.  Wiltshire's 
father,  Lord  Scrope,  and  his  other  sons  were  not  included  in  the 
attainder,  but  received  full  pardon  from  Henry.  Scrope,  who 
was  the  builder  of  Bolton  Castle,  his  principid  residence,  died 
in  1403.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  barony  by  his  second  son, 
Roger,  whose  descendanta  held  it  till  X630.  Henry,  9th  Baron 
Scrope  of  Bolton  (iS34-i592)»  was  governor  of  Carlisle  in  the 
time  of  Elisabeth,  and  as  such  took  charge  of  Maiy  Queen  of 
Scots  when  she  crossed  the  border  in  1568;  and  he  took  her  to 
Bolton  Castle,  where  she  remained  till  January  1569.  He  was 
grandfather  of  Emmanuel  Scrope,  xxth  baron  (1584^x630), 
who  was  created  eari  of  Sunderland  in  1627;  on  hb  death 
without  legitimate  issue  in  X630  the  earidom  .became  extinct,  and 
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the  immtnw  ttlila  of  the  Scropci  of  Bolton  wire  divided 
among  bit  illFgilimate  children,  the  chief  portion  pouing  by 

o\  Ballon  in  16&D,  la  the  Eari  Riven,' and  to  Jdbn  Ciubbam 
Howe,  inieslar  o[  the  earls  ol  Howe.  The  barany  ol  Scrope 
o<  Botton  Menu  then  to  have  become  dormanl,  but  the  title 
might,  it  would  appear,  be  daimed  through  the  female  line  by  the 
leprescnlative  of  Chailei  Jonea  {d.  184a]  of  Caton.  fjincuhire 
From  Stephen,  ihicdun  of  the  lit  Baton  Scn^Kof  Bollon,  were 
descended  the  Scropei  of  Cutle  Combe,  Wiltshire,  (he  lul 
ot  whom  was  William  Scrope  (l]7>-l8ji).anarlisl  and  author, 
who  was  an  iniimate  friend  ot  Sir  Walter  Scolt.  Hii  daughter 
niarried  George  PoiJeil  Thonp»n  (1797-1876),  an  eminent 
geologist  and  prolific  political  writer,  who  took  the  name  of 
Scrope,  and  who  after  hii  wiie'i  death  told  Caslle  Combe,  of 
which  he  wrote  a  biiiory  Probably  from  the  same  branch  of 
the  family  was  descended  Adiian  Scrope.  or  Scroope  (1601-1660), 
who  was  prominent  on  the  parlismenlarian  side  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  one  cl  the  signatories  of  Charles  1  's  death  warrant. 

Sia  CeorFKCV  u  Scbofe  (d.  1340),  chief  jiuiiceolthe 
king's  bench  as  mentioned  above,  uncle  of  the  Brsl  Baron 
Scrope  of  Bolton,  had  a  con  Henry  (ij  15-1301),  who  in  ij^o 
was  summoned  to  parliament  by  writ  as  Baion  Scrope,  the 
designation  "  of  Masham  "  being  added  in  the  time  of  his  grandson 
to  distinguish  the  title  from  that  held  by  the  elder  branch  ol  the 
family.  Henry's  fourth  son  was  Rickaid  le  Sciofe  (c.  1350- 
1405),  archbishop  of  York,  who  look  part  with  (he  Perdes  In 
opposition  (o  Henry  IV.,  and  was  beheaded  lor  treason  in 
June  1405.  Hehky  le  Scbope,  yd  Baton  Scrope  ol  Mashaiii 
(t.  1376-1415),  was  a  lavourile  of  Henry  V.,  by  whom  he  was 
made  treasurer  in  1410  and  employed  on  diplomaiic  missions 
abroad.  But  in  1415  he  was  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  to  dc- 
throne  Henry  and  was  executed  at  Southampton,  when  his  litle 
was  forfeited.  It  was,  however,  restored  to  hi;  brother  John 
in  14JS;  snd  il  fell  inlo  abeyance  on  the  death,  in  1517.  of 
CeoSiey,  ii(h  Baron  Scrope  oi  Masham,  without  male  heirs 

See  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas.  TkiSr  rape  aid  CfomHor  Cnuncnyd  voli.. 

various' branchM™  lhe"i;.'SF*  famS:  I.'H°'wylkl!  %u"'J  ol 
Ew^nl  Mnirr  Hairy  IV  U  vola..  London.  i8S4-iSq9)^  Edward 
Fob.  Tkt  Judici  af  En/land  (q  volt.  London.  liijS-ietuI;  G.  R 
Scrape.  Hiaoy  rf  ihr  tfmr  and  A-fC'l  Baien,  -1  Coutr  C<mbr. 
WiiKj  (fjindon,  i6sj);G,  E.  C,  CoM^flt/'m-Btt.  vol.  vii  (London. 
1B96).  (R,).  M.) 

SCKOPE,  GEOROB  JULIUS  POULETT  (1747-1876).  English 
geologist  and  political  economisl,  was  born  on  the  toth  of  March 
1707.  the  second  ion  of  J  Poulelt  Thompson  of  Waveiley  Abbey. 
Surrey.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  for  a  short  time  at 
Pembroke  College,  Oiford,  but  in  iSt6  he  entered  St  John's 
CiJlegc,  Cambridge,  graduated  B.A.  in  iSii,  and  through  the 
L-iDuence  of  E.  D.  Clarke  and  Sedgwick  became  interested  in 
tnineratogy  and  geology.  During  the  winter  of  1816-1817  he 
was  at  Naples,  and  was  so  keenly  interested  in  Vesuvius  that 


Combe.  Wiltshire,  and  assumed  her  name^  and  h 
parliament  in  1833  aa  M.P.  lor  Stroud,  retaining  his  scat  until 
1S6S.  Meanwhile  he  began  10  study  the  volcanic  regions  of 
Centfsl  France  in  iS>i,  and  visited  the  Eifcl  district  in  1813. 
In  j8>5  he  published  Coniidcraliom  on  Vetcanot,  trading  to  Iht 
ctUaiiikmeM  of  a  •urn  Ikiary  of  Iht  Baiili,  and  in  the  iollowing 
year  was  elected  F.R.S.  This  earlier  work  was  subsequently 
amplified  and  issued  under  the  title  of  Voicanot  (1862):  an 
authoritative  teit-book  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published 

Gaiety  •/  CinltaS  Ftaiut,  mluJint  thi  Volcanii  foraalioni  of 
AiaetcHt,Uu  Vdayandlkt  Finmu,  a  quarto  volume  illustrated 
by  maps  and  i^aies.  The  subilince  of  tliis  was  reproduced 
in  a  revised  and  somewhat  mote  popular  form  in  Tkt  Ciology 
and  eiliiuJ  VotciM  0/  CfBlmf  Frantt  (1858)  Scrope  was 
awarded  the  Wollasion  Itfedal  by  the  Geological  Society  in  1867. 
Among  Ms  other  works  was  the  Hiilory  sj  Ike  Uaiwr  and  AHciinl 
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Boreny  of  CaiUi  Combi  (printed  for  private  circulation,  1S5J). 

He  died  at  Faitlawn  near  Cobham  in  Suirey  on  the  10th  of 

January  1876. 
Biography  (*irh  portrait]  in  Cat.  Hat-  for  May  187D, 
ICROPHULARIACEAR,  In  botany,  a  natural  order  of  ued- 

planis  belonging  to  the  sympetalous  section  of  Dicotyledons, 

and  a  member  of  the  series  Tubifloiae,    It  is  a  cosmopolitan 


more  than  60%  ate  bimnial  or  generally  perennial  herbs  a 
LindcTshrubs.  such  as  species  of  Voonica,  midlein  {Vtrbaicui 
lojglove  (Diiiuilii;  fig.  i).  lie,  while  shrubs  and  trees  are  ta 

.arge  leaves  and  handsome  panicles  of  violet  flowers,  is  gro 
n  European  gardens. 

'llaa    iLinarit    C^baSna)   and   tomt   of   the   native    Brit 


ID  roots  of  Eran,  &c..  from  which  they  derive  pail  of  their  DOUiilh- 
menl;  luch  are  £iipknuia,  RXi<uaH<u.  PeJSimlaru,  (tc.     A  few 
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:i«i).   Cymoie 

In  Vtrhauum,  conutling  of  dichua  km 

inii  hdvillE  five  icpilt  jointd  bdow  And  pcruitii^  b  (hp  [rukting 
«u^  five  pelaU  unilinE  to  form  a  conilU  of  very  variaus  ■hapr, 
gvwntly  four  eUmeDL  the  (iflh  (poAcrior)  bring  ■uppmanj  ar 
repfesenled  by  ■  mdineni,  while  the  ■nierior  pair  are  longer  than  the 
poKeriof,  and  Iwosenermlly  equal  carp^B  IK  (^o^niiAo  plane  forming 

ihkk 


Fic-  a.— Floral  Diaerams  of  ScrophulariaHae.  a,  Unaiia, 
b,  Vmnica.  i,  VcrbaKuci. 
When  a  terminal  Aowcr  ia  present  ii  becomea  regular  ai  in  toad 
flaji,  vhere  radial  aymmetry  ia  produced  by  developmeat  of  a  ipur  to 
each  petal— Mich  floven  are  Icroicd  pcdinci  all  Ihe  Aowcn  in  a 
•pike  are  aometimea  pekwic.  In  EufiiFoiu  and  many  apeciei  of 
Vo9%Ka  the  poateiioT  icpal  u  auppnaied,  and  in  Cuceolaru  ihe 
anletkir  petal!  ire  conptctely  united.  The  fonn  of  Ihe  corolla  ihowa 
[Rat  variety,  dcpendinf  on  the  length  and  bnadlh  of  Lhc  lube — 
which  ia  VWhiu  ii  alnwit  obulete.  while  in  loiglove  it  ii  large  and 
almoa  bell-aliaped — and  the  development  of  the  limlu.  which  are 
ipreadina  in  Veroniia,  imall  and  almoM  erect  in  figwon.  or  form  a 
pair  of  doicd  lipi  aa  in  Uwria  and  Antinkinom.  In  Z,»iur>a  the 
^^,._? *: ed ;  in  Ca/f«fti™  a  v«y  aiiort  tube  i»  aucceedcd 


by 


n°tEeforni<^ 


the  Ihree  anterior  petala.  In  Vrrbascum  the  five  legmcr 
equal,  lorming  a  nearly  regular  corolla:  in  VrrsaiM  the  two  pottcriot 
pctab  have  united  and  thr  conlla  la  fout-lotied.  The  approach  lo 
rnalarily  In  tbe  corolla  in  Vtrbticmi  ii  anociated  with  the  pmencC 
olnve  lenile  •timena.bulthelbree  poiteriar  are  (enerally  larger  than 
(he  two  anterior.  In  Krranu,  CotcAiJaria  and  other  geneia  only  two 
preaent.  Tbe  aothera  nnerally  open  mtronely  by  a 
_a»t;  their  formiluwiKnaE  variety.  The«  difffrericu 
11  of  the  corolla,  the  pDiitkiA  and  length  of  the  Btamcni  and 

ol  the  anihen,  are  aaaocialed  with  Ihcir  pollinaiionby 

iniecti  which  probe  the  flower  for  honw,  which  ia  aecretcd  by  a  diak 
•urrounding  the  baie  of  the  ovary  or  by  ipecial  ncctarie*  below  ii. 
Vtrbtieum  and  Vtrtnka  <nth  a  ahort-tubed  corolla  repnscnt  an  open 
type  of  flower  with  more  exposed  nectar :  in  foxglove  tbe  honey  ia  at 
tlie  baae  of  the  bng  tube,  and  a  b«  crawling  to  reach  it  will  rub  with 
ki  laelr  the  aotheri  or  ttigmaa  which  arc  placed  on  the  upper  udc 
cl  the  beU.  The  cloaed  flowera  of  Lnuiria  and  Aiihrrkinum  can  be 
viidted  only  by  tniecta  which  an  ttn^  enough  loacparalelhe  lipi. 
In  Eupkruia  and  othen  the  pi^len  ia  looae  and  powdery..and  the 
anthen  have  appendage!  which  when  touched  by  the  head  of  the 
inect.viutor  came  the  pollen  to  be  acattercd. 

The  fruit  ia  generally  a  canule  lurrounded  at  Ihe  baae,  or  »mc- 
timea  aa  in  yenoir.rallle  (IUtiwii(t>i()  enveloped  In  the  pertinent 
calyx;  k  opena  by  two  or  four  valvet.  or.  aa  in  ^irfirrbiiranrn  by 
potei.  Occatianally  It  la  a  berry.  The  leedi  are  generally  tmall  and 
numeroua.  rarely  few  and  large  at  in  VmniKd.    In  Linorin  Cymtal. 


The  order  ii 


in  of  the  corolla.    It  i> 

Linaria  (toad-Oai).  Anlirrlnnum  (mapdraton).  ScnplmUriii  (Iie' 
wottl,  LimnuOa—t  imall  creepioc  annual  found  on  etTgea  nf  pon<r>. 
Siblliiirpia,  ■  Miall  herb  with  ciMping  tbiead-Iike  atems.  Diiilalii 
(fonlDve).  Vtrfinka  (ipeedwell).  Barttia,  Eupknuia  Cevehricrht), 
AMhoUh  (ycl1ow.ntlle);  l>«fuidiir{]  ^Ooute-woit)  and  Vil-^tr 

derfii)  baa  becoine  naturaliad  by  river^jdet  in  many  places. 
Several  genera  arc  well  Itnown  in  nrdeni;  luch  are  Caktelaria.  an 
important  eesui  in  temperate  South  America.  CoUinsia,  Fialiumim 
and  KimJii  (muk).  aUo  American  genen. 


dombed  by  J  Gould 

damaia,  the  great  peculiarity  obaerved  by  that  naturalisT  b&ng 
briallea  around  the  gape,  in  which  retpc^ 
ffer  from  Ihe  already  known  genus  ^fitcHiira. 

and. 

by  A 


ig  the  lyil-bird  (7.P), 
h  the  known  Bpecies 
Jl  lbnish-.1    cJonoi 


tail-covQU  nifoiii.    A    rufi 

much  ai  is  the  upper  plumage 
"  Ktub  "  or  brushwood  ' 

of  the  note)  of  olhn  bi 
The  not  and  eggi  teen 

been  procuitd,  whenct 
obMivaiion    hj     * 


A  P«n  of  the  ■ 
grains  (l'J96  g 


lOT  placed  In  the  family  Menuti 
f  KTub-bitd  ate  about  the  >I«  at  a 
bdng  the  larger  at  the  two.  This 
h  feather  barred  with  a  datka  shades 
Idish  white,  and  there  is  a  laige  black 
!  brown  and  the  lower 
'  South  WalB  haa  the 
re-parts  replaced  by  brown,  barred 
Both  species  inhabit  the  thickest 
;  but  lilllc  haa  been  ascertained 

id  given  to  violent  gesticulations. 


immo).  Tbe  word  i 
cntulm,  scrafKlum. 
in  both  Ihe  English  m 


two  semes  of  (1)  petpleiity, 

especially  the  moral    doubt 
cience;  (i)  a  unit  of  weight, 

an  adaptation  of  Ft. 
-imaiily  a  amaS  sharp 
uungs,  din.  of  Kn^l, 
of  mind,  probably  lo 
I.  cf.  Gr.  mfipat,  mme- 
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SCRUTOf  DB  USTE  (Fr.  sctutin,  voting  by  ballot,  and  liste^ 
A  list),  a  system  of  election  of  nati<»ial  representatives  by  idiich 
the  dectors  of  a  department  vote  for  all  the  deputies  to  be 
elected  in  that  department  (compare  the  "general  ticket" 
in  the  United  States).  It  is  distinguished  from  the  scniHn 
d*arrondissementf  under  which  the  electors  in  each  axrondisse- 
ment  vote  only  for  the  deputy  to  be  elected  in  it.    See  R£PM&- 

SENTATION. 

SCRUTUfT  (Fr.  scntHfit  Late  Lat.  scntUnium,  from  scnUarif 
to  search  or  examine  thoroughly),  careful  examination  or  inquiry. 
The  word  is  specifically  applied  in  the  early  church  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  catechumens  or  those  under  instruction  in  the 
faith.  They  were  taught  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
examined  therein,  and  exorcized  prior  to  baptism.  The  days 
of  .scrutiny  varied  at  different  periods  from  three  to  seven. 
From  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  when  it  became 
usual  to  baptize  infants  soon  after  their  birth  instead  of  at 
stated  times  (Easter  and  Pentecost),  the  ceremony  of  scrutiny 
was  incorporated  with  that  of  the  actual  baptism.  Scrutiny 
is  also  a  term  applied  to  a  method  of  electing  a  pope  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  in  contradistinction  to  two  other 
methods,  acclamation  and  accession.  (See  Concxave.)  In 
the  law  of  elections,  scrutiny  is  the  careful  examination  of 
votes  cast  after  the  unsuccessful  candidate  has  lodged  a  petition 
claiming  the  seat,  and  alleging  that  he  has  the  majority  of  legal 
votes.  Each  vote  is  dealt  with  separately,  notice  being  given 
beforehand  by  one  party  to  the  other  of  the  votes  objected  to 
and  the  grounds  of  objection. 

SCUDBRT,  the  name  of  a  family  said  to  have  been  of  noble 
Italian  origin  and  to  have  transferred  itself  to  Provence,  but 
only  known  by  the  singular  brother  and  sister  who  represented 
it  during  the  zyth  century. 

Georges  de  Scud£ry  (1601-1667),  the  elder  of  the  pair, 
was  bom  at  Havre,  whither  his  father  had  moved  from  Provence, 
on  the  22nd  of  August  1601.  He  served  in  the  army  for  some 
time,  and,  though  in  the  vein  of  gasconading  which  was  almost 
peculiar  to  him  he  no  doubt  exaggerated  his  services,  there  seems 
Uttle  doubt  that  he  was  a  stout  soldier.  But  he  conceived  a 
fancy  for  literature  before  he  was  thirty,  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  middle  of  the  century  he  was  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
figures  of  Paris.  He  gained  the  favour  of  Richelieu  by  his 
opposition  to  Comeille.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Academy 
criticizing  the  Cid,  and  his  play,  V Amour  tyrannique  (1640), 
was  patronized  by  the  cardinal  in  opposition  to  Comeille. 
Possibly  these  circumstances  had  something  to  do  with  his 
appointment  as  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Notre-Dame  de  la 
tjarde,  near  Marseilles  in  1643,  and  in  1650  he  was  elected  to 
the  Academy.  During  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  he  was  exiled 
to  Normandy,  where  he  made  his  fortune  by  a  rich  marriage. 
He  was  an  industrious  dramatist,  but  VA/nour  tyrannique  is 
practically  the  only  piece  among  his  numerous  tragi-comedies 
and  pastorals  that  has  escaped  oblivion.  His  other  most  famous 
work  was  the  epic  of  Alaric  (1655).  He  lent  his  name  to  his 
sister's  first  romances,  but  did  little  beyond  correcting  the  proofs. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  14th  of  May  1667.  Scudlry's  swash- 
buckler affectations  have  been  rather  exaggerated  by  literary 
gossip  and  tradition.  Although  possibly  not  quite  sane,  he 
had  some  poetical  power,  a  fervent  love  <^  literature,  a  high 
sense  of  honour  and  of  friendship. 

His  sister  Madeleine  (1607-1701),  bom  also  at  Havre  on 
the  15th  of  November  1607,  was  a  writer  of  much  more  abib'ty 
and  of  a  much  better  regiUated  character.  She  was  very  plain 
and  had  no  fortune,  but  her  abilities  were  great  and  she  was  very 
wen  educated.  Establishing  herself  at  Paris  with  her  brother, 
she  was  at  once  admitted  to  the  Rarobouillet  coterie,  afterwards 
established  a  salon  of  her  own  under  the  title  of  the  Sociiti  du 
sanudif  and  for  the  last  half  of  the  17th  century,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  '*  Sapho  "  or  her  own  name,  was  acknowledged 
as  the  first  blue-stocking  of  France  and  of  the  world.  She 
formed  with  Pellisson  a  dose  friendship  only  terminated  by  his 
death  in  1693.  Her  lengthy  novels,  such  as  ArUtmhu^  ou  le 
Gnmd  Cyrus  (10  vols.  1648-1653),  Cl^k  (xo  vols.  1654-1661). 


Jhrakim,  ou  Vittustre  Bassa  (4  vols.  1641),  Almakidet  ou  resclave 
reine  (8  vols.  1661-1663)  were  the  delight  of  all  Europe,  induding 
persons  of  the  wit  and  sense  of  Madame  de  S^ign6.  But 
neither  in  conception  nor  in  execution  wiU  they  bear  criticism 
as  whdies.  With  classical  or  Oriental  personages  for  nominal 
heroes  and  heroines,  the  whole  language  and  action  are  taken 
from  the  fashionable  ideas  of  the  time,  and  the  personages  can 
be  identified  dther  really  or  colourably  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Scud6ry's  contemporaries.  In  CUlUt  Herminius  represents  Paul 
Pellisson;  Scaurus  and  Lyriane  were  Paul  Scarron  and  his  wife 
(afterwards  Mme  de  Maintenon);  and  in  the  description  of 
Sapho  in  vol.  x.  <A  Le  Grand  Cyrus  the  author  paints  herself. 
It  is  in  ClUie  that  the  famous  Carte  de  Tendre  appeared,  a 
description  of  an  Arcadia,  where  the  river  of  Inclination  waters 
the  villages  of  Billet  Doux,  Petits  Soins  and  so  forth.  The 
interminable  length  of  the  stories  is  made  out  by  endless  conveisa- 
tions  and,  as  far  as  inddents  go,  chiefly  by  successive  abductions 
of  the  heroines,  concdved  and  related  in  the  most  decorous 
spirit,  for  Mademoiselle  de  Scudiry  is  nothing  if  not  decorous. 
Neverthdess,  although  the  books  can  hardly  now  be  read  through, 
it  is  still  possible  to  percdve  their  attraction  for  a  period  which 
certainly  did  not  lack  wit.  In  that  early  day  of  the  novd 
prolixity  did  not  repel  "  Sapho  "  had  really  studied  mankind 
in  her  contemporaries  and  knew  how  to  analyse  and  describe 
their  characters  with  fiddity  and  point.  Moreover  her  novels 
had  the  interest  always  attadiing  to  the  ronum  H  ckf.  She  was  a 
real  mistress  of  conversation,  a  thing  quite  new  to  the  age  as  far 
as  Uterature  was  ooncemed,  and  proportionately  welcome. 
She  had  a  distinct  vocation  as  a  pedagogue,  and  is  compared 
by  Sainte-Beuve  to  Mme  de  Genlis.  She  could  moralize — a 
favourite  employment  of  the  time — ^with  sense  and  propriety. 
Though  she  was  incapable  of  the  exquisite  prose  of  Mme  de 
S^vign6  and  some  other  of  her  contemporaries,  her  purely 
literary  merits  were  considerable.  Maddeine  survived  her 
brother  more  than  thirty  years,  and  in  her  later  days  published 
ntmieroiis  volumes  of  conversations,  to  a  great  extent  extracted 
from  her  novels,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  anthology  of  her  work. 
She  outlived  her  vogue  to  some  extent,  but  retained  a  cirde 
of  friends  to  whom  she  was  always  the  "  incomparable  Sapho." 
She  died  in  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  June  1701. 

Her  Life  and  Correspondence  were  published  at  Paris  by  MM. 
Rathcry  and  Boutron  tn  i873.  An  amusing  sketch  of  her  is  to  be 
found  m  vol.  tv.  of  Sainte-Beuvc's  Causeries  du  lundi.  Georges  de 
Scud^ry  is  sketched  by  Th^ophile  Gauticr  in  his  Croics^s.  See  also 
V.  Cousin,  La  SociM  franfatse  au  XVII*  siide,  vol.  it. 

SCULL  (the  same  word  as  "skull,"  d.  Swed.  skil,  basin,' 
kufvud-skdlf  skull  of  the  head),  a  li^t  oar  with  bkdc  more 
concave  than  the  ordinary  racing  oar  and  with  shorter  hehn, 
thus  aUowing  the  user  to  hold  one  in  each  hand.  "  Sculling" 
is  therefore  the  propulsion  of  a  boat  by  one  person  with  a  pair 
of  sculls.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  a  boat 
by  one  scull  worked  over  the  stem,  the  blade  being  swept 
through  the  water  from  side  to  side,  tuming  diagonally  at 
each  stroke;  the  sculler  usually  stands.  The  prindples  of 
sculling  with  a  pair  of  sculls  are  the  same  as  those  of  rowing  (g.v.). 
For  the  typecl  boat  used  in  ndng  see  Boat.  The  Win^eld 
ScuUs,  a  raoB  which  forms  the  English  Amateur  championship, 
was  instituted  in  1830.  It  is  rowed  from  Putney  to  Mortlake. 
The  Diamond  Challenge  Sculls,  instituted  in  1844,  are  rowed  for 
at  Henley  Regatta.  The  earliest  professional  championship 
sculling  race  was  rowed  on  the  Thames  in  1831.  Since  1876, 
when  an  Australian  (£.  Itickett,  of  Sydney)  beat  J.  H.  Sadler, 
the  professional  championship  of  the  world  has  been  hdd  by 
Australians  or  Canadians;  the  prindpal  champions  have  been 
E.  Hanlan  (Toronto),  1880-1884,  W.  Beach  (New  South  Wales), 
1884-1887;  other  names  are  H.  £.  Searlc,  J.  Stanbury,  G.  Towns 
and  R.  Amst  (New  Zealand) .  Most  of  the  races  have  been  rowed 
on  the  Paramatta  river.  In  August  jqzo  the  race  was  rowed 
on  the  Zambezi  between  ]£.  Barry  of  England  and  Amst,  the 
latter  winning. 

SCULLERY,  a  badc-kitchen,  the  place  where  dishes,  plates, 
kettles,  &c.,  are  washed  and  deaned.  and  the  rough  ^fork  connected 
with  the  domestic  service  of  a  house  is  performed.    The  Med 
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Lat.  scutdlarinSf  keeper  of  dishes  and  plates  isctUdla)^  became 
in  O.  Fr.  escueiUier  or  sculier,  whence  in  English  sculler,-  squUer, 
&c.  A  "  sergeaunt-squylloure  "  is  found  amongst  the  officials 
of  the  royal  household;  and  the  Promptorium  panulorum^ 
dating  about  1400,  glosses  lixa,  a  sutler  or  camp-cook,  by 
"  squyllare,  dysche-wescheare."  "  Saillion,"  a  kitchen-wench, 
has  been  naturally  connected  with  scullery,  but  is  derived  from 
O.  Fr.  esccuiUon,  dish-doth,  cf.  Span,  escobillonf  spring  for  a  gun, 
ultimately  from  Lat.  scopa,  birch  tree,  tcopae,  broom  of  birch 
twigs.   

SCULPTURE  (Lat.  sculptura,  from  sculpere,  to  carve,  cognate 
with  Gr.  y\u^fiy)f  a  general  term  for  the  plastic  art  of  carving, 
especially  in  stone  and  marble,  but  also  in  such  materials  as 
wood  (see  Wooo-carving),  ivory  (see  Ivoky),  metal  (see  Metal- 
work)  and  gems  (see  Gem). 

The  production  of  bronze  statues  by  the  cire  perdue  {angUce, 
"  lost  wax  ")  process  is  described  in  the  article  Metax^work; 
T*ebmkat  ^"^  (since  its  revival)  recent  times  but  little  practised 
mthoda  in  Europe  outside  of  Paris,  it  has  now  invaded  most 
o/<A»  countries  where  fine  casting  is  appreciated,  and  where 
*■<?'•»'•  naturalistic  rendering  is  desired.  There  are  signs, 
however,  of  its  being  ousted  for  a  certain  dass  of  handling  by 
the  "  galvanoplastic  "  method — a  system  of  copper  deposit 
by  an  electrical  process — whereby  "going  over"  the  work 
after  it  has  been  reproduced'in  metal  is  avoided. 

For  the  execution  of  a  marble  statue  the  sculptor  first  models 
a  finished  preliminary  sketch  on  a  small  scale  in  day  or  wax. 
He  then,  in  the  case  of  a  h'fc-size  or  colossal  statue, 
has  a  sort  of  iron  skdeton  set  up,  with  stout  bars  for 
the  arms  and  legs,  fixed  in  the  pose  of  the  future  figure. 
This  is  called  the  "  armature."  It  is  placed  on  a  stand,  called 
a  ckassiSf  with  a  revolving  top,  so  that  the  sculptor  can  easily 
turn  the  whole  model  round  and  thus  work  with  the  lijght  on  any 
side  of  it.  Over  this  iron  skeleton  well-tempered  modelling-day 
is  laid  and  is  modelled  into  shape  by  the  help  of  wood  and  bone 
tools;  without  the  sustaining  assistance  of  the  ironworic  a  soft 
day  figure,  if  more  than  a  few  inches  high,  would  collapse  with 
its  own  weight  and  squeeze  the  lower  part  out  of  shape.  While 
the  modelling  is  in  progress  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  clay  moist 
and  plastic  by  squirting  water  on  to  it  with  a  sort  of  garden 
syringe  capped  with  a  finely  perforated  rose.  When  the  sculptor 
is  not  at  work  the  whole  figure  is  kept  wrapped  up  in  damp 
doths.  A  modern  improvement  is  to  mix  the  modelling-day, 
not  with  water,  but  with  stearin  and  glycerin;  this,  while 
keeping  the  clay  soft  and  plastic,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
not  being  wet,  and  so  the  sculptor  avoids  the  chill  and  consequent 
risk  of  rheumatism  which  follow  from  a  constant  manipulation 
of  wet  clay.  This  method,  however,  has  not  been  very  exten- 
sively adopted.  When  the  day  model  is  finished  it  is  cast  in 
plaster.  A  "  piece-mould  "  *  is  formed  by  applying  patches 
of  wet  plaster  of  Paris  all  over  the  clay  statue  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  be  removed  piecemeal  from  the  model,  and  then 
be  fitted  together  again,  forming  a  complete  hollow  mould. 
The  inside  is  then  rinsed  out  with  plaster  and  water  mixed  to 
the  consistency  of  cream  till  a  skin  of  plaster  is  formed  all  over 
the  inner  surface  of  the  motdd,  and  thus  a  hollow  cast  is  made 
of  the  whole  figure.  The  "  piece-mould  "  is  then  taken  to  pieces 
and  the  casting  set  free.  If  skilfully  done  by  a  good  formalore 
or  moulder  the  plaster  cast  is  a  perfect  facsimile  of  the  original 
day,  very  slightly  disfigured  by  a  series  of  lines  showing  the 
joints  in  the  piece-mould,  the  sections  of  which  cannot  jbe  made 
to  fit  together  with  absolute  precision.  Many  sculptors  have 
their  clay  modd  cast  in  plaster  before  the  modelling  is  quite 
finished,  as  they  prefer  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the 
plaster  cast — good  plaster  being  a  very  easy  and  pleasant 
substance  to  work  on. 

The  next  stage  is  to  copy  the  plaster  model  in  marble.  The 
modd  is  set  on  a  large  block  called  a  "  scale  stone,"  while  the 

*  Moulds  made  in  one  or  few  pieces,  from  which  the  cast  can  only 
be  extracted  by  destroying  the  mould,  are  called  "  spoil-moulds.  ' 
A  large  number  of  casts  can  be  made  from  a  "  piece-mould,"  but  only 
one  from  a  "  spoil-mould." 
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marble  for  the  future  statue  is  set  upon  another  similar  block. 
The  plaster  modd  is  then  covered  with  a  series  of  marks,  placed 
on  all  the  most  salient  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  front 
of  each  "  scale  stone  "  is  covered  with  another  series  of 
points,  exactly  the  same  on  both  stones.  An  ingenious 
instrument  called  a  pointing  machine,  which  has 
arms  ending  in  metal  points  or  ^'  needles  "  that  move  in  ball-socket 
joints,  is  placed  between  the  model  and  the  marble  block.  Two 
of  its  arms  are  then  applied  to  the  modd,  one  touching  a  point 
on  the  scale  stone  while  the  other  touches  a  mark  on  the  figure. 
The  arms  are  fixed  by  screws  in  this  position,  and  the  machine 
is  then  revolved  to  the  marble  block,  and  set  with  its  lower  needle 
touching  the  corresponding  point  on  the  scale  stone.  The  upper 
needle,  which  is  arranged  to  slide  back  on  its  own  axis,  cannot 
reach  the  corresponding  point  on  the  statue  because  the  marble 
block  is  in  the  way;  a  hole  is  then  drilled  into  the  block  at  the 
place  and  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  needle,  till  the  latter 
can  slide  forward  so  as  to  reach  a  point  sunk  in  the  marble  block 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  point  it  touched  on  the  plaster 
mould.  This  process  is  repeated  both  on  the  modd -and  on 
the  marble  block  till  the  hitter  is  drilled  with  a  number  of  holes, 
the  bottoms  of  which  correspond  in  position  to  the  nimiber  of 
marks  made  on  the  surface  of  the  modd.  A  comparatively 
unskilled  scarpdlino  or  "  chisd-man  "  then  sets  to  work  and  cuts 
away  the  marble  till  he  has  reached  the  bottoms  of  all  the  boles, 
beyond  which  he  must  not  cut.  The  statue  is  thus  roughly 
blocked  out,  and  a  more  skilled  scarpdlino  begins 
to  work.  Partly  by  eye  and  partly  with  the  constant 
help  of  the  pointing  machine,  which  is  used  to  give 
any  required  measurements,  the  workman  almost  completes 
the  marble  statue,  leaving  only  the  finishing  touches  to  be 
done  by  the  sculptor.  In  the  opinion  of  many  artists  the  use 
of  the  mechanical  pointing-machine  is  responsible  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  loss  of  life  and  fire  in  much  of  modem 
sctilpture. 

Among  the  andent  Greeks  and  Romans  and  in  the  medieval 
period  it  was  the  custom  to  give  the  nude  parts  of  a  marble  statue 
a  considerable  degree  of  polish,  which  really  suggests 
the  somewhat  glossy  surface  of  the  human  skin  very 
much  better  than  the  full  loaf-sugar-like  surface  which 
is  -left  on  the  marble  by  most  modem  sculptors.  This  high 
polish  still  remains  in  parts  of  the  pedimental  figures  from  the 
Parthenon,  where,  at  the  back,  they  have  been  spedally  protected 
from  the  weather.  The  Hermes  of  the  Vatican  Bdvidere  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  preservation  of  this  polish.  Michd- 
angelo  carried  the  practice  further  still,  and  gave  certain  parts 
of  some  of  his  statues,  such  as  the  Moses,  the  highest  possible 
polish  in  order  to  produce  high  lights  just  where  he  wanted  them; 
the  artistic  legitimacy  of  this  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  and  in 
weak  hands  it  might  degenerate  into  meie  trickery.  It  is, 
however,  much  to  be  desired  that  modem  sculptors  should 
to  some  extent  at  least  adopt  the  classical  practice,  and  by  a 
slight  but  uniform  polish  remove  the  disagreeable  crystalline 
grain  from  all  the  nude  parts  of  the  marble. 

A  rougher  method  of  obtaining  fixed  points  to  measure  f  ronf 
was  occasionally  employed  by  Michdangdo  and  earlier  sculptors. 
They  immersed  the  modd  in  a  tank  of  water,  the  water  being 
gradually  allowed-  to  run  out,  and  thus  by  its  sinking  levd  it 
gave  a  series  of  contour  lines  on  any  required  number  of  planes. 
In  some  cases  Michelangelo  appears  to  have  cut  his  statue  out 
of  the  marble  without  previously  making  a  modd — a  marvellous 
feat  of  skilL 

In  modelling  bas-reliefs  the  modem  sculptor  usually  applies 
the  day  to  a  slab  of  slate  on  which  the  design  is  sketched;  the 
slate  forms  the  background  of  the  figures,  and  thus 
keeps  the  relief  absolutely  tme  to  one  plane.  This 
method  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  dulneas  and  want 
of  spirit  so  conspicuous  in  most  mbdem  sculptured 
reliefs.  In  the  best  Greek  examples  there  is  no  absolutdy  fixed 
plane  surface  for  the  backgrounds.  In  one  place,  to  gain  an 
efTcctive  shadow,  the  Greek  sculptor  woidd  cut  below  the  average 
surface;  in  another  he  would  leave  the  ground  at  a  higher  ploiK, 
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exactly  as  happened  to  suit  each  portion  of  his  design.  Other 
differences  from  the  modern  mechanical  rules  can  easily  be 
seen  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  Parthenon  frieze  and  other 
Greek  reliefs.  Though  the  word  "  bas-relief "  is  now  often 
applied  to  reliefs  of  all  degrees  of  projection  from  the  ground,  it 
should,  of  course,  only  be  used  for  those  in  which  the  projection 
is  slight;  "  basso,"  **  mezzo  "  and  "  alto  rilievo  "  express  three 
different  degrees  of  salience.  Very  low  relief  is  but  little  used 
by  modern  sculptors,  mainly  because  it  is  much  easier  to  obtain 
striking  effects  with  the  help  of  more  projection.  Donatdio 
and  other  i  sth-century  Italian  artists  showed  the  most  wonderfid 
skill  in  their  treatment  of  very  low  relief.  One  not  altogether 
legitimate  method  of  gaining  effect  was  practised  by  some 
medieval  sculptors:  iht  rcKef  itself-  was  kept  very  low,  but  was 
**  stilted  "  or  projected  from  the  ground,  and  then  undercut 
all  round  the  oullinc.  A  i  sth-century  tabernacle  for  the  host 
in  the  Brrra  at  Milan  is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  this  method, 
which  as  a  rule  is  not  pleasing  in  effect,  since  it  looks  rather 
as  if  the  figures  were  cut  out  in  cardboard  and  then  stuck  on  (see 
Relief). 

The  practice  of  most  modem  sculptors  is  to  do  very  little  to 
the  marble  with  their  own  hands;  some,  in  fact,  have  never 
really  learnt  how  to  carve,  and  thus  the  finished 
statue  is  often  very  dull  and  lifeless  in  comparison 
with  the  clay  model.  Most  of  the  great  sculptors 
of  the  middle  ages  left  h'ttle  or  nothing  to  be  done  by 
an  assistant;  Michelangelo  cq>ecially  did  the  whole  of  the 
carving  with  his  own  hands,  and  when  beginning  on  a  block  ot 
marble  attacked  it  with  such  vigorous  strokes  of  the  hammer 
that  large  pieces  of  marble  flew  about  in  every  direction.  But 
skill  as  a  carver,  though  very  de»rable,  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  sculptor.  If  .he  casts  in  bronze  by  the  cire  perdue  process 
he  may  produce  the  most  perfect  plastic  works  without  touching 
anything  harder  than  the  modelling-wax.  The  sculptor  in 
marble,  however,  must  be  able  to  carve  a  hard  substance  if  he 
is  to  be  master  of  his  art.  Unhappily  some  modern  sculptors 
not  only  leave  all  manipulation  of  the  marble  to  their  workmen, 
but  they  also  em(^y  men  to  do  their  modelling,  colloquially 
termed  "ghosts,"  the  supposed  sculptor  supplying  little  or 
nothing  but  his  sketch  and  his  name  to  the  work.  The  practice, 
however,  is  less  common  nowadays  than  formerly ,owing  mainly  to 
one  or  two  exposures  which  brought  the  matter  sharply  before  the 
public.  In  some  cases  sculptors  of  ability  who  suffer  under  an 
excess  of  popularity  are  induced  to  employ  aid  of  this  kind  on 
account  of  their  undertaking  more  work  than  any  one  man  could 
possibly  accomplish — a  state  of  things  which  is  necessarily 
very  hostile  to  the  interests  of  true  art.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  sculptor's  scarpeUiHO,  though  he  may  and  often  does  attain 
the  highest  skill  as  a  carver  and  can  copy  almost  anything  with 
wonderful  fidelity,  seldom  develops  into  an  original  artist.  The 
popular  admiration  for  pieces  of  clever  trickery  in  sculpture, 
such  as  the  carving  of  the  open  meshes  of  a  fisherman's  net, 
or  a  chain  with  each  link  free  and  movable,  or  a  veil  over 
and  half  revealing  the  features  of  the  face,  would  perhaps  be 
diminished  if  it  were  known  that  such  work  as  this  is  invariably 
done,  not  by  the  sculptor,  but  by  the  scarpellino.  Unhappily 
at  the  present  day  there  is,  especially  in  England,  little  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  valuable  in  plastic  art;  there  is  probably  no  other 
civilized  country  where  the  State  does  so  little  to  give  practical 
support  to  the  advancement  of  monumental  and  decorative 
sculpture  on  a  large  scale — the  most  important  branch  of 
the  art — which  it  is  hardly  in  the  power  of  private  persons  to 

further. 

It  may  here  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  technical  methods 
employed  in  the  execution  of  medieval  sculpture,  which  in  the 
main  were  very  similar  in  England,  France  and  Germany. 
When  bronze  was  used — in  England  as  a  rule  only  for 
the  effigies  of  royal  persons  or  the  richer  nobles— the  metal 
was  cast  by  the  dehcate  cire  perdue  pmcesB,  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  figure  was  then  thickly  gilded.  At  Limoges 
in  France  a  large  number  of  sepulchral  effigies  were  produced,  speci- 
alty between  ipoo  and  1400,  and  exported  to  distant  places.  These 
were  not  cast,  but  were  made  of  hammered  {repoussl—^.v.)  plates  of 
copper,  nailed  on  a  wooden  core  and  richly  decorated  with  diamplev6 


enamels  in  various  bright  colours.  Westminster  Abbey  possesses  a 
fine  example,  executed  about  1300,  in  the  effigy  of  William  of  Valence 
(d.  1 296).^  The  ground  on  which  the  figure  lies,  the  shield,  the  border 
of  the  tunic,  the  pillow,  and  other  parts  are  decorated  with  these 
enamels  very  minutely  treated.  The  rest  of  the  copper  was  gilt,  and 
the  helmet  was  surrounded  with  a  coronet  set  with  jewels,  which  are 
now  missinff.  One  royal  effigy  of  later  date  at  Westminster,  that  of 
Henry  V.  (a.  1432),  was  formed  of  beaten  silver  fixed  to  an  oak  core, 
with  the  exception  of  the  head,  which  appears  to  have  been  cast. 
The  whole  of  the  silver  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
nothing  now  remains  but  the  rough  wooden  core;  hence  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  ulver  was  decorated  with  enamel  or  not;  it 
was  probably  of  English  workmanship. 

In  most  cases'  stone  was  used  for  all  sorts  of  sculpture,  being 
decorated  in  a  very  minute  and  elaborate  way  with  gold,  silver  and 
colours  applied  over  the  whole  surface.  In  order  to  give  additional 
richness  to  this  colouring  the  surface  of  the  stone,  often  even  in  the 
case  of  external  sculpture,  was  covered  with  a  thin  skin  of  gesso  or 
fine  plaster  mixed  with  size;  on  this,  while  still  soft,  and  over  the 
drapery  and  other  accesMries,  very  delicate  and  minute  patterns 
were  stamped  with  wooden  dies,  and  upon  this  the  gold  ana  colours 
were  applied;  thus  the  zaudincss  and  monotony  of  flat  smooth 
surfaces  covered  with  gilding  or  bright  colours  were  avoided.'  In 
addition  to  this  the  borders  of  drapery  and  other  parts  of  stone 
statues  were  frecjuently  ornamented  with  crystals  and  false  jewels,  or, 
in  a  more  laborious  way,  with  holes  and  sinkings  filled  witn  polished 
metallic  foil,  on  which  very  minute  patterns  were  painted  in  trans- 
parent varnish  colours;  the  whole  was  then  protected  from  the  air  b)* 
small  pieces  of  transparent  glass,  carefully  shaped  to  the  right  sizt 
and  fixed  over  the  foil  in  the  cavity  cut  in  the  stone.  It  u  difficult 
now  to  realize  the  extreme  splendour  of  this  gilt,  painted  and  jewelled 
sculpture,  as  no  perfect  example  exists,  though  in  many  cases  traces 
remain  of  all  these  processes,  and  show  that  they  were  once  very 
widely  applied.*  The  architectural  surroundings  of  the  figures  were 
treated  in  the  same  elaborate  way.  In  the  14th  century  in  England 
alabaster  came  into  frequent  use  for  monumental  sculpture;  it  too 
was  decorated  with  gold  and  colour,  though  in  some  cases  the  whole 
surface  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  treated.  In  his  wide  use  of 
coloured  decoration,  as  in  ether  respects,  the  medieval  sculptor  came 
far  nearer  to  the  ancient  Greek  than  do  any  modern  artists.  Even 
the  use  of  inlay  of  coloured  glass  was  common  at  Athens  during  the 
5th  century  b.c. — as,  for  example,  in  the  plait-band  of  some  o?  the 
marble  bases  of  the  Erechtheum — and  five  or  tax  centuries  earlier 
at  Tiryns  and  Mjrcenae. 

Another  material  much  used  by  medieval  sculptors  was  wood, 
though,  from  its  perishable  nature,  comparativefy  few  eariy  ex- 
amples survive;*  the  best  specimen  u  the  figure  of  George  de 
Cantelupe  (d.  1273)  in  Abergavenn)r  church.  This  was  decorated 
with  gesso  reliefs,  gilt  and  coloured  in  the  same  way  as  the  stone. 
The  tomb  of  Prince  lohn  of  Eltham  (d.  1334)  at  Westminster  is  a 
very  fine  example  of  the  eariy  use  of  alabaster,  both  for  the  re- 
cumbent effigy  and  also  for  a  number  of  small  figures  of  mourners 
all  round  the  arcading  of  the  tomb.  These  little  figures,  well  pre- 
served on  the  side  which  is  protected  by  the  screen,  are  of  very  great 
beauty  and  are  executed  with  the  most  delicate  minuteness:  some 
of  the  heads  are  equal  to  the  best  contemporary  work-of  the  son  and 
pupils  of  Niocola  Fisano.  The  tomb  once  had  a  high  stone  canopy  of 
open  work — arches,  canopies  and  pinnacles — a  class  of  architectural 
sculpture  of  which  many  extremely  rich  examples  exist,  as,  for 
instance,  the  tomb  of  Edwrard  II.  at  Gloucester,  the  de  Spencer  tomb 
at  Tewkesbury,  and,  of  rather  later  style,  the  tomb  of  Lady  Eleanor 
Fitzalan  de  Percy  at  Beveriey.  This  la&t  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
richness  and  beauty  of  its  sculptured  foliage,  which  is  of  the  finest 
Decorated  period  and  stands  unrivalled  by  any  Continental  example. 
The  condition  of  this  shrine  (erected  about  1335  to  1340)  is  almost 
perfect. 

On  technical  methods,  see  (specially  for  the  explanation  of  model- 
ling, Ac.)  Edward  Lantdri,  ModeUing  (London,  vol.  i,  looi,  vol.  a, 
vol.  3,   1910),  and  Albert  Toft,   Modelling  and  Sculpiure 
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idon,  1910).  Thew  volumes  give  in  detail  every  process  and 
method  of  the  sculptor's  craft  with  a  fulness  to  be  found  in  no  other 
works  of  their  class  in  the  English  language. 

^  Other  effigies  from  Limoges  were  imported  into  England,  but  no 
other  example  now  exists  in  the  country. 

*  In  the  modem  attempts  to  reproduce  the  medieval  polychromy 
these  delicate  surface  reliefs  have  been  omitted*;  hence  the  painful 
results  of  such  colouring  as  that  in  Notre-Dame  and  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  in  Paris  and  many  other  "  restored  "  churches,  especially 
in  France  and  Germany. 

*  On  the  tomb  of  Aymer  de  Valence  (d.  1326)  at  Westminster  a 
good  deal  of  the  stamped  gesso  and  coloured  decoration  is  visible  on 
close  inspection.  One  of  the  cavities  of  the  base  retains  a  fragment  of 
glass  covering  the  painted  foil,  still  brilliant  and  jewel-like  in  effect. 

<  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  possesses  a  magnificent  colossal 
wood  figure  of  an  angel,  not  English,  but  Italian  work  of  the  X4th 
century.  A  large  stone  statue  ojf  about  the  same  date,  of  French 
workmanship,  in  the  same  museum  is  a  most  valuable  example  of  the 
use  of  stamped  gjuso  and  inlay  of  painted  and  glazed  foil. 
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The  following  general  sketch  of  the  history  of  sculpture  is 
confined  mainly  to  that  of  the  middle  ages  and  modem  times. 
The  philosophy  and  aesthetics  of  the  subject — the  relation  of 
sculpture  to  the  other  arts  and  the  nature  of  its  appeal  to  the 
emotions — ^are  treated  in  the  article  Fine  Arts.  What  is  known 
as  "  classical "  sculpture  is  dealt  with  under  Greek  Art  and 
Roman  Art;  see  also,  for  other  allied  aspects,  China,  Art; 
Japan.  Art^  Egypt,  Art;  Byzantine  Art;  and  articles  on 
Metal- WORK,  Ivory,  Wooo-carving,  &c.;  the  article  Archi- 
tecture and  allied  articles  (e,g.  Capital);  and  the  articles 
on  the  several  individual  artists. 

In  the  4th  century  a.d.,  under  the  ruk  of  Constantine's 
successors,  the  plastic  arts  in  the  Roman  world  reached  the 
^^  lowest  point  of  degradation  to  which  they  ever  fell. 

aXoaa,  Coarse  in  workmanship,  intensely  feeble  in  design, 
and  utterly  without  expression  or  life,  the  pagan 
sculpture  of  that  time  b  merely  a  dull  and  ignorant 
imitation  of  the  work  of  previous  centuries.  The  old  faith 
was  dead,  and  the  art  which  had  sprung  frony  it  died  with  it. 
In  the  same  century  a  large  amount  of  sculpture  was  produced 
by  Christian  workmen,  which,  though  it  reached  no  very  high 
standard  of  merit,  was  at  least  far  superior  to  the  pagan  work. 
Although  it  shows  no  increase  of  technical  skiU  or  knowledge 
of  the  human  form,  yet  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  inspired  and 
its  subjects  supplied  by  a  real  living  faith  was  quite  sufficient 
to  give  it  a  vigour  and  a  dramatic  force,  which  raise  it  aesthetic- 
ally  far  above  the  expiring  efforts  of  paganism.  Apart  from 
ivories  (see  Ivory),  a  number  of  large  marble  sarcophagi  are  the 
chief  existing  specimens  of  this  early  Christian  sculpture.  In 
general  design  they  are  dose  copies  of  pagan  tombs,  and  are 
richly  decorated  outside  with  reliefs.  *  The  subjects  of  these 
are  usually  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  From  the 
former  those  subjects  were  selected  which  were  supposed  to 
have  some  typical  reference  to  the  life  of  Christ:  the  Meeting 
of  Abraham  and  Melchisedec,  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Daniel 
among  the  Lions,  Jonah  and  the  Whale,  are  those  which  most 
frequently  occur.  Among  the  New  Testament  scenes  no  repre- 
sentations occur  of  Christ's  sufferings;^  the  subjects  chosen 
illustrate  his  power  and  beneficence:  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  many  of  his  miracles 
are  frequently  repeated.  The  Vatican  and  Lateran  museums 
are  rich  in  examples  of  this  sort.  One  of  the  finest  in  the  former 
collection  was  taken  from  the  crypt  of  the  old  basilica  of  St 
Peter;  it  contained  the  body  of  a  certain  Junius  Bassus,  and 
dates  from  the  year  359.*  Many  other  similar  sarcophagi  were 
made  in  the  provinces  of  Rome,  especially  Gaul;  and  fine 
specimens  exist  in  the  museums  of  Aries,  Marseilles  and  Aiz; 
those  found  in  Britain  are  of  very  inferior  workmanship. 

Sculpture  in  the  round,  with  its  suggestion  of  idol  worship 
which  was  offensive  to  the  Christian  spirit,  was  practically 
non-existent  during  this  and  the  succeeding  centuries,  although 
there  are  a  few  notable  exceptions,  like  the  large  bronze  statue  of 
St  Peter*  in  the  nave  of  St  Peter's  in  Rome,  which  is  probably 
of  5th-<!entury  workmanship  and  has  much  of  the  repose,  dignity 
and  force  of  antique  sculpture. 

Italian  plastic  art  in  the  5th  century  continued  to  create  in 
the  spirit  of  the  4th  century,  especially  reliefs  in  ivory  (to  a 
certain  extent  imitations  of  the  later  consular  diptychs),  which 
were  used  to  decorate  episcopal  thrones  or  the  bindings  of  MSS. 
of  the  Gospels.  The  so-called  chair  of  St  Peter,  still  preserved 
(though  hidden  from  sight)  in,  his  great  basilica,  is  the  finest 
example  of  the  former  class;  of  less  purely  classical  style,  dating 
from  about  550,  is  the  ivory  throne  of  Bishop  Maximianus  in 
Ravenna  cathedraL    Another  very  remarkable  work  of  the 

/A  partial  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  scene  of  Christ  before 
Pilate,  which  sometimes  occurs. 

'  Sec  Dionysius,  Sac.  Vol.  Bas.  Cryp.,  and  Bunaen,  Besck.  d.  Stadi 
Rom  (1840}. 

*  There  is  no  fijound  for  the  popular  impression  that  this  is  an 
antique  statue  of  Jupiter  transfonned  into  that  of  Sc  Peter  by  the 
addition  of  the  keys. 


5th  century  b  the  series  of  small  panel  reliefs  on  the  doors  of 
S.  Sabina  on  the  Aventine  Hill  at  Rome.  There  are  scenes  from 
Bible  history  carved  in  wood,  and  in  them  much  of  the  old 
classic  style  survives.* 

In  the  6th  century,  under  the  Bysantinc  influence  of  Justiman, 
a  new  class  of  decorative  sculpture  was  produced,  especially 
at  Ravenna.  Subject  reliefs  do  not  often  occur,  but  large  slabs 
of  marble,  forming  screens,  altars,  pulpits  and  the  like,  were 
ornamented  in  a  very  skilful  and  original  way  with  low  reliefs 
of  graceful  vine-plants,  with  peacocks  and  other  birds  drinking 
out  of  chalices,  all  treated  in  a  very  able  and  highly  decorative 
manner.  Byzantium,  however,  in  the  main,  became  the  birth- 
place and  seat  of  all  the  medieval  arts  soon  after  the  transference 
thither  of  the  headquarters  of  the  empire  (see  Byzantine  Art). 
It  was  natural  that  love  of  splendour  and  sumptuousncss  in  the 
Eastern  capital  found  expression  in  colour  and  richness  U 
material  rather  than  in  monumental  impressiveness.  The 
school  of  sculpture  which  arose  at  Byzantium  in  the  5th  or  6th' 
century  was  therefore  essentially  decorative,  and  not  monu- 
mental; and  the  skill  of  the  sculptors  was  most  successfully 
applied  to  work  in  metals  and  ivory,  and  the  carving  of  foliage 
on  capitals  and  bands  of  ornament,  possessed  of  the  very  highest 
decorative  power  and  executed  with  unrivalled  spirit  and 
vigour.  The  early  Byzantine  treatment  -  of  the  acanthus  or 
thistle,  as  seen  in  the  capitals  of  S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
the  Golden  Gate  at  Jerusalem,  and  many  other  buildings  in  the 
East,  has  never  since  been  surpassed  in  any  purely  decorative 
sculpture;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  it  grew  out  of  the 
dull  and  lifeless  ornamentation  which  covers  the  degraded 
Corinthian  capital  used  so  largely  in  Roman  buildings  of  the 
time  of  Constantine  and  his  sons. 

Till  about  the  X2th  century,  and  in  some  places  much  later, 
the  art  of  Byzantium  dominated  that  of  the  whole  Christian 
world  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  The  spread  of  this  jr^jj 
art  was  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  iconoclast  riots  or 
which  not  only  led  to  the  destruction  of  images  and  4r« 
works  of  art,  but  threatened  the  very  life  of  the  artists  "*■ 
and  craftsmen,  who  thereupon  sought  refuge  in  foreign  countries, 
espedally  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  for  several  centuries 
determined  the  course  of  European  art.  From  Russia  to  Ireland 
and  from  Norway  to  Spain  any  given  work  of  art  in  one  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  mi^t  almost  equally  well  have  been  designed 
in  any  other.  Few  or  no  local  characteristics  or  peculiarities 
can  be  detected,  except  of  course  in  the  methods  of  execution, 
and  even  these  were  wonderfully  similar  everywhere.  The 
dogmatic  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  great  monastic 
system,  with  constant  interchange  of  monkbh  craftsmen  between 
one  country  and  another,  were  the  chief  causes  of  this  widespread 
monotony  of  style.  An  additional  reason  was  the  unrivalled 
technical  skill  of  the  early  Byzantines,  which  made  their  city 
widely  resorted  to  by  the  artist-craftsmen  of  all  Europe — the 
great  school  for  learning  any  branch  of  the  arts. 

The  extensive  use  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  chief  works 
of  plastic  art  in  this  early  period  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so 
few  examples  still  remain — their  great  intrinsic  value  naturally 
causing  their  destruction.  One  of  the  most  important  existing 
examples,  dating  from  the  8th  century,  is  a  series  of  colossal 
wall  reliefs  executed  in  hard  stucco  in  the  church  of  Cividale 
(Friuli)  not  far  from  Trieste.  These  represent  rows  of  female 
saints  bearing  jewelled  crosses,  crowns  and  wreaths,  and  closely 
resembling  ui  costume,  attitude  and  arrangement  the  giit-bearing 
mosaic  figures  of  Theodora  and  her  ladies  in  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna. 
It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  almost  petrified  state  of  Byzantine 
art  that  so  dose  a  similarity  should  be  possible  between  works 
executed  at  an  interval  of  fully  two  hundred  years.  Some 
very  interesting  small  pUques  of  ivory  in  the  library  of  St  Gall 
show  a  still  later  survival  of  early  forms.  The  central  relief 
is  a  figure  of  Christ  in  Majesty,  closely  resembling  those  in  the 
colossal  apse  mosaic  of  S.  ApoUinare  in  Classc  and  other  churches 

*  Various  dates  have  been  assigned  to  these  interesting  reliefs  by 
different  archaeologists,  but  the  costumes  of  the  figures  are  strong 
I  evidence  that  they  are  not  kitcr  than  the  5th  century. 
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of  Ravenna;  while  the  figures  below  the  Christ  are  survivals 
of  a  still  older  time,  dating  back  from  the  best  eras  of  classic  art. 
A  river-god  is  represented  as  an  old  man  holding  an  urn,  from 
which  a  stream  issues,  and  a  reclining  female  figure  with  an 
infant  and  a  cornucopia  is  the  old  Roman  Tellus  or  Earth- 
goddess  with  her  ancient  attributes.^ 

While  the  countries  of  the  north  could  not  altogether  resist 
the  rising  tide  of  Byzantinism,  in  Scandinavia,  and  to  a  great 
Norwmad  »tent  in  England,  the  autochthonous  art  was  not 
CtUk  la'  altogether  obliterated  during  the  early  middle  ages.  In 
tkitaeM  im  England,  during  the  Saxon  period,  when  stone  buildings 
Bmsfam4,  ^^^  j.^.^  m,^  ^y^^  ]ax^  cathedrals  were  built  of 
wood,  the  plastic  arts  were  mostly  confined  to  the  use  of 
gold,  silver,  and  gilt  copper.  The  earliest  existing  specimens 
of  sculpture  in  stone  are  a  number  of  tall  churchyard  crosses, 
mostly  in  the  northern  provinces  and  apparently  the  work  of 
Scandinavian  sculptors.  One  very  remarkable  example  is  a 
tall  monolithic  cross,  cut  in  sandstone,  in  the  churchyard  of 
Gosforth  in  Cumberland.  It  is  covered  with  rudely  carved 
reliefs,  small  in  scale,  which  are  of  special  interest  as  showing 
a  transitional  state  from  the  worship  of  Odin  to  that  of  Christ. 
Some  of  the  old  Norse  symbols  and  myths  sculptured  on  it 
occur  modified  and  altered  into  a  semi-Christian  form.  Though 
rich  in  decorative  effect  and  with  a  graceful  outline,  this  sculp- 
tured cross  shows  a  very  primitive  state  of  artistic  development, 
as  do  the  other  crosses  of  this  class  in  Cornwall,  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  which  are  mainly  ornamented  with  those  ingeniously 
intricate  patterns  of  interlacing  knotwork  designed  so  skilfully 
by  both  the  eariy  Norse  and  the  Celtic  races.'  They  belong 
to  a  class  of  art  which  is  not  Christian  in  its  origin,  though  it 
was  afterwards  largely  used  for  Christian  purposes,  and  so  is 
thoroughly  national  in  style,  quite  free  from  the  usual  widespread 
Byzantine  influence.  Of  special  interest  from  their  early  date — 
probably  the  nth  century — are  two  large  stone  reliefs  now  in 
Chichester  cathedral,  which  are  traditionally  said  to  have  come 
from  the  pre-Norman  church  at  Selsey.  They  are  thoroughly 
Byzantine  in  style,  but  evidently  the  work  of  some  very  ignorant 
sculptor;  they  represent  two  scenes  in  the  Raising  of  Lazarus; 
the  figures  are  stiff,  attenuated  and  u^y,  the  pose  very  awkward, 
and  the  drapery  of  exaggerated  Byzantine  character,  with  long 
thin  folds.  To  represent  the  eyes  pieces  of  glass  or  coloured 
enamel  were  inserted;  the  treatment  of  the  hair  in  long  ropelike 
twists  suggests  a  metal  rather  than  a  stone  design. 

The  Romanesque  period  in  art  was  essentially  one  of  archi- 
tectural activity.  The  spirit  of  the  time  did  not  encourage 
that  individual   thought  which  alone  can  produce 

"**■  a  great  development  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Thus 
the  plastic  art  of  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  which 
was  still  entirely  at  the  service  and  imdcr  the  rule  of 
the  Church,  was  strictly  confined  to  conventional  symbols,  ideas 
and  forms.  It  is  based,  not  on  the  study  of  nature,  but  on 
the  late  Roman  reliefs.  The  treatment  of  the  figures,  though 
often  rude  and  clumsy,  and  sometimes  influenced  by  Byzantine 
stiffness,  is  on  the  whole  dignified,  solemn  and  serious,  and  bent 
upon  the  expression  of  the  typical,  and  not  of  the  individual. 
The  tympana  of  the  porches,  the  capitals  of  columns  and  the 
pulpits  and  choir-screens  of  the  Romanesque  churches,  and,  on 
a  smaller  scale,  the  ivory  carvings  for  book-covers  and  portable 
miniature  altars,  provided  the  field  for  the  Romanesque  sculptors' 
activity. 

In  Italy  the  strong  current  of  hierarchal  Byzantinism  had 
never  altogether  supplanted  the  antique  tradition,  though  the 
works  based  upon  the  latter,  before  Niccola  Pisano  revived 

'  On  early  and  medieval  sculpture  in  ivory  consult  Gori,  Thesaurus 
veterum  diptychorum  (Florence,  1759);  Westwood,  Diptytks  of 
CoHSids  (London.  1862):  Didron,  Images  ouvranUs  du  Louvre  (Paris, 
1871);  William '  Maskell,  Ivories  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
(London,  1872  &  187O;  Wieselcr.  Diptychon  Qutrtnianum  tu 
Breuta  (Gdttingen,  1868);  Wyatt  and  Oidheld.  Sculpture  in  Ivory 
{London,  1856};  Alfred  Maskell,  Ivorirs  (London,  1905),  one  of  the 
best  treatises  in  the  English  language;  E.  Molmier,  Les  Ivoires; 
Pie  Elfenbeinbilder  (Berlin  Museum,  1903). 

"See  ONeiil.  Sculptured  Crosses  of  Ireland  (London,  1857). 
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for  a  short  while  the  true  spirit  of  the  antique,  are  of  almost 
barbaric  rudeness,  like  the  bronze  gates  of  S.  Zeno  at  Verona,  and 
the  stone-carving  of  The  Last  Supper  on  the  pulpit  of 
S.  Ambrogio,  in  Milan.  The  real  home  of  Romanesque 
sculpture  was  beyond  the  Alps,  in  Germany  and  France,  and 
much  of  the  work  done  in  Italy  during  the  12th  century  was 
actually  due  to  northern  sculptors — as,  for  example,  the  very 
rude  sculpture  on  the  fa^e  of  S.  Andrea  at  Pistoia,  executed 
about  XI 86  by  Gruamons  and  his  brother  Adeodatus,'  or  the 
relief  by  Benedetto  Antelami  for  the  pulpit  of  Panpa  cathedral 
of  the  year  1x78.  Unlike  the  sculpture  of  the  Pisani  and  later 
artists,  these  early  figures  are  thoroughly  secondary  to  the 
architecture  they  are  designed  to  decorate;  they  are  evidently 
the  woik  of  men  who  were  architect*  first  and  sculptors  in  a 
secondary  degree.  After  the  xjth  century  the  reverse  was 
usually  the  case,  and,  as  at  the  west  end  of  Orvieto  cathedral,  the 
sculptured  decorations  are  treated  as  being  of  primary  importance 
— not  that  the  Italian  sculptor-architect  ever,  allowed  his  statues 
or  reliefs  to  weaken  or  damage  their  architectural  surroundings, 
as  is  unfortunately  the  case  with  much  modem  sctilpture.  In 
southern  Italy,  during  the  13th  century,  there  existed  a  school 
of  sculpture  resembling  that  of  France,  owing  probably  to  the 
Norman  occupation.  The  pulpit  in  the  cathedral  of  Ra»^ello, 
executed  by  Nicolo  di  Bartolommeo  di  Foggia  in  1272,  is  an 
important  work  of  this  class;  it  is  enriched  with  very  noble 
sculpture,  especially  a  large  female. head  crowned  with  a  richly 
foliated  coronet,  and  combining  lifelike  vigour  with  largeness 
of  style  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  The  bronze  doors  at  Monrcale 
(by  Barisanus  of  Trani),  Pisa  and  elsewhere  are  among  the 
chief  works  of  plastic  art  in  Italy  during  the  12th  century. 
The  history  of  Italian  sculpture  of  the  best  period  is  given  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  separate  articles  on  the  Pisani  and  other 
Italian  artists.  Here  it  suffices  to  say  that  sculpture  never 
became  as  completely  subservient  to  architecture,  as  it  did  in 
the  north,  and  that  with  Giovanni  Pisano  the  aJmost  classic 
repose  arid  digm'ty  of  his  father  Niccola's  style  gave  way — 
probably  owing  to  northern  influences — to  an  increased 
sense  of  life  and  freedom  and  dramatic  expression.  Niccola 
stands  at  the  close  of  the  Romanesque,  and  Giovanni  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Gothic  period.  During  the  13th  century  Rome 
and  the  central  provinces  of  Italy  produced  very  few  sculptors 
of  ability,  almost  the  only  men  of  note  being  the  Cosmati. 

The  power  acqtiired  by  Germany  under  the  Saxon  emperors, 
upon  whom  had  descended  the  mantle  of  the  Roman  Caesars, 
was  the  chief  reason  that  led  to  the  great  development  ^^ 
of  Romanesque  art  in  Germany.  It  is  true  that,  tnan 
in  the  nth  century,  Byzantine  influences  stifled  the  work. 
spontaneous  nafveti  of  the  earlier  work ;  but  about  the 
end  of  the  12th  century  a  new  free  and  vital  art  arose,  based  upon 
a  better  understanding  of  the  antique,  and  fostered  by  the  rise 
offeudalism  and  the  prosperity  of  the  cities.  Next  in  importance 
to  the  numerous  examples  of  German  Romanesque  ivory  carvings 
are  the  works  in  bronze,  in  the  technique  of  which  the  German 
craftsmen  of  the  pre-Gothic  period  stand  unrivalled.  This  is 
seen  in  the  bronze  pillar  reliefs  and  other  works,  notably  the 
bronze  gates  of  Hildesheim  Cathedral,  produced  by  Bishop 
Bemward  (d.  1022)  after  his  visit  to  Rome.  Hildesheim, 
Cologne  and  the  whole  of  the  Rhine  provinces  were  the  most 
active  seats  of  German  sculpture,  especially  in  metal,  till  the 
1 2th  century.  Many  remarkable  pieces  of  brofize  sculpture 
were  produced  at  the  end  of  that  period,  of  which  several  speci- 
mens exist.  The  bronze  font  at  Li6ge,  with  figure-subjects 
in  relief  of  various  baptismal  scenes  from  the  New  Testament, 
by  Lambert  Patras  of  Dinant,  cast  about  in 2,  is  a  work  of  most 
wonderiul  beauty  and  perfection  for  its  time;  other  fonts  in 
OsnabrUck,  by  Master  Gerhard,  and  Hildesheim  cathedrals  are 
surrounded  by  spirited  reliefs,  fine  in  conception,  but  inferior 
in  beauty  to  those  on  the  Li^ge  font.  Fine  bronze  candelabra 
exist  in  the  abbey  church  of  Combourg  and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 

>  The  other  finest  examples  of  this  early  class  of  sculpture  exist  at 
Pisa.  Parma,  Modena  and  Verona;  in  most  of  them  the  old  Byzantine 
influence  is  very  strong. 
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the  latter  of  about  xi6s.  Merseburg  cathedral  has  a  strange 
realistic  sepulchral  figure  o£  Rudolf  of  Swabia,  executed  about 
I  loo;  and  at  Magdeburg  is  a  fine  effigy,  also  in  bronze,  of  Bishop 
Frederick  (d.  1152),  treated  in  a  more  graceful  Way.  The  last 
figure  has  a  peculiarity  which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  older 
bronze  reliefs  of  Germany:  the  body  is  treated  as  a  relief,  while 
the  head  sticks  out  and  is  quite  detached  from  the  ground  in  a 
very  awkward  way.  One  of  the  finest  plastic  worics  of  this 
century  is  the  choir  screen  of  Hildesheim  cathedral,  executed 
in  hard  stucco,  one  rich  with  gold  and  colours;  on  its  lower 
part  is  a  series  of  large  reliefs  of  saints  modelled  with  almost 
classical  breadth  and  nobility,  with  drapery  of  especial  excellence. 
In  the  13th  century  German  sculpture  had  made  considerable 
artistic  progress,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  high  standard  of 
France.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  transition  period  from 
German  Romanesque  to  Gothic  is  the  "  golden  gate  "  of  Freiburg 
cathedral,  with  sculptured  figures  on  the  jambs  after  the  French 
fashion.  The  statues  of  the  apostles  on  the  nave  pillars,  and 
especially  one  of  the  Madonna  at  the  east  end  (lado-xayo), 
possess  great  beauty  and  sculpturesque  breadth.  Of  the  same 
period,  and  kindred  in  style  and  foiling,  are  the  reliefs  on  the 
eastern  choir-screen  in  Bamberg  cathedraL 

France  is  comparatively  poor  in  characteristic  examples 
of  Romanesque  sculpture,  as  the  time  of  the  greatest  activity 
coincides  with  the  beginnings  of  the  Gothic  style,  so 
that  in  many  cases,  as  for  instance  on  the  porches 
of  Bourges  and  Chartres  cathedrals,  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
features  occur  side  by  side  and  make  it  impossible  to  establish  a 
clear  demarcation  between  the  two.  Among  the  most  important 
Romanesque  monuments  of  the  early  xath  century  are  the 
sculptures  on  the  porch  of  the  abbey  church  of  Conques,  repre- 
senting the  Last  Judgment;  the  somewhat  barbaric  tympanum 
of  Autun  cathedral  {c.  1x30);  and  that  of  the  church  of 
Moissac. 

During  the  X2th  and  X3th  centuries  the  prodigious  activity 
of  the  cathedral  builders  of  France  and  their  rivalry  to  outshine 
each  other  in  the  richness  of  the  sculptured  decorations,  led  to 
the  glorious  development  that  culminated  in  the  full  flower 
of  Gothic  art.  The  facades  of  large  ^thedrals  were  completely 
covered  with  sculptured  reliefs  and  thick-set  rows  of  statues 
in  niches.  The  whole  of  the  front  was' frequently  one  huge 
composition  of  statuary,  with  only  sufficient  purely  architectural 
work  to  form  a  background  and  frame  for  the  sculptured  figures. 
A  west  end  treated  like  that  of  Wells  cathedral,  which  is  almost 
.unique  in  England,  is  not  uncommon  in  France.  Even  the  shafts 
of  the  doorways  and  other  architectural  accessories  were  covered 
with  minute  sculptured  decoration, — the  motives  of  which 
were  often,  especially  during  the  X2th  century,  obviously  derived 
from  the  metal-work  of  shrines  and  reliquaries  studded  with 
rows  of  jewels.  The  west  fagade  of  Poitiers  cathedral  is  one  of 
the  richest  examples;  it  has  large  surfaces  covered  with  foliated 
carving  and  rows  of  colossal  statues,  both  seated  and  standing, 
reaching  high  up  the  front  of  the  church.  Of  the  same  century 
(the  1 2th),  but  rather  later  in  date,  is  the  very  noble  sculpture 
on  the  three  western  doors  of  Chartres  cathedral,  with  fine 
tympanum  reliefs  and  colossal  statues  (all  once  covered  with 
painting  and  gold)  attached  to  the  jamb-shafts  of  the  openings. 
These  latter  figures,  with  their  exaggerated  height  and  the 
long  straight  folds  of  their  drapery,  are  designed  with  great 
skill  to  assist  and  not  to  break  the  main  upward  lines  of  the 
doorways.  The  sculptors  have  willingly  sacrificed  the  beauty  and 
proportion  of  each  separate  statue  for  the  sake  of  the  architectonic 
effect  of  the  whole  facade.  The  heads,  however,  are  full  of 
nobility,  beauty,  and  even  grace,  especially  those  that  are 
softened  by  the  addition  of  long  wavy  curls,  which  give  relief 
to  the  general  stiffness  of  the  form.  The  sculptured  doors  of 
the  north  and  south  aisles  of  Bourges  cathedral  are  fine  examples 
of  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  and  so  were  the  west  doors  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris  tiU  th^  were  hopelessly  injured  by 
"restoration."  The  early  sculpture  at  Bourges  is  specially 
interesting  from  the  existence  in  many  parts  of  its  original 
coloured  decoration. 


Romanesque  sculpture  in  England,  during  the  Norman 
period,  was  of  a  very  rude  sort  and  generally  used  for  the 
tympanum  reliefs  over  the  doors  of  churches.  Christ 
in  Majesty,  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  and  St  George 
and  the  Dragon  occur  very  frequently.  Reliefs  o'  the 
xodiacal  signs  were  a  common  decoration  of  the 
richly  sculptured  arches  of  the  X3th  century,  and  are  frequently 
carved  with  much  power.  The  later  Norman  sculptured  orna- 
ments are  very  rich  and  spirited,  though  the  treatment  of  the 
human  figure  is  still  very  weak.^ 

The  best-preserved  examples  of  monumental  sculpture  of 
the  1 2th  century  are  a  number  of  effigies  of  knights-templars 
in  the  round  Temple  church  in  London.'  They  are  laboriously 
cut  in  hard  Purbeck  marble,  and  much  resemble  bronze  in  their 
treatment;  the  faces  are  dumsy,  and  the  whole  figures  stiff 
and  heavy  in  modelling;  but  they  are  valuable  examples  of 
the  military  costume  of  the  time,  the  armour  being  purdy 
chain-mail.  Another  effigy  in  the  same  church  cut  in  stone, 
once  decorated  with  painting,  is  a  much  finer  piece  of  sculpture 
of  about  a  century  later.  The  head,  treated  in  an  ideal  way 
with  wavy  curls,  has  much  simple  beauty,  showing  a  great 
artistic  advance.  Another  of  the  most  remarkable  effigies  of 
this  period  is  that  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy  (d.  X134), 
in  Gloucester  cathedral,  carved  with  much  spirit  in  oak,  and 
decorated  with  painting.  The  realistic  trait  of  the  crossed 
legs,  which  occurs  in  many  of  these  effigies,  heralds  the  near 
advent  of  Gothic  art.  Most  rapid  progress  in  all  the  arts, 
especially  that  of  sculpture,  was  made  in  England  in  the  second 
half  of  the  X3th  and  the  beginning  of  the  X4th  century,  largely 
under  the  patronage  of  Henry  III.,  who  employed  and  handsomely 
rewarded  a  large  number  of  English  artists,  and  also  imported 
others  from  Italy  and  Spain,  though  these  foreigners  took  only 
a  secondary  position  among  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  England. 
The  end  of  the  13th  century  was  in  fact  the  culminating  period 
of  English  art,  and  at  this  time  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence 
was  reached  by  purely  national  means,  quite  equalling  and  even 
surpassing  the  general  average  of  art  on  the  Continent,  except 
perhaps  in  France.  Even  Niccola  Pisano  could  not  have  sur- 
passed the  beauty  and  technical  excellence  of  the  two  bronxe 
effigies  in  Westminster  Abbey  modelled  and  cast  by  William 
Torell,  a  goldsmith  and  dtizen  of  London,  shortly  before 
the  year  1300.  These  are  on  the  tombs  of  Henry  III.  and  Queen 
Eleanor  (wife  of  Edward  I.),  and,  though  the  tomb  itself  of  the 
former  is  an  Italian  work  of  the  Coamati  school,  there  is  no  trace 
of  foreign  influence  in  the  figures.  At  this  time  portrait  effigies 
had  not  come  into  general  use,  and  both  figures  are  treated 
in  an  ideal  way.*  The  crowned  head  of  Henry  III.,  with  noble 
well-modelled  features  and  crisp  wavy  curls,  resembles  the 
conventional  royal  head  on  English  coins  of  this  and  the  following 
century,  while  the  head  of  Eleanor  is  of  remarkable,  almost 
classic,  beauty,  and  of  great  interest  as  showing  the  ideal  type 
of  the  13th  century.  In  both  cases  the  drapery  is  wdl  concdved 
in  broad  sculpturesque  folds,  graceful  and  yet 'simple  in  treat- 
ment. The  casting  of  these  figures,  which  was  effected  by  the 
cire  perdue  process,  is  technically  very  perfect.  The  gold  em- 
ployed for  the  gilding  was  got  from  Lucca  in  the  shape  of  the 
current  florins  of  that  time,  which  were  famed  for  their  purity. 
Torell  was  highly  paid  for  this,  as  wdl  as  for  two  other  bronze 
statues  of  Queen  Eleanor,  probably  of  the  same  design. 

Although  the  difference  between  fully  developed  Gothic 
sculpture  and  Romanesque  sculpture  is  almost  as  clearly  marked 
as  the  difference  between  Gothic  and  Romanesque  architecture — 

^In  Norway  and  Denmark  during  the  ilth  and  lath  centuries 
carved  ornament  of  the  very  highest  merit  was  produced,  especially 
the  framework  round  the  doors  of  the  wooden  churches;  these  are 
formed  of  large  pine  planks,  sculptured  in  slight  relief  with  dragons 
and  interlacing  toliage  in  Brand  sweeping  curves, — perfect  master- 
pieces of  decorative  art,  fuU  of  the  keenest  inventive  spirit  and 
originality. 

*  See  Richardson,  Monumental  Effigies  of  the  Temple  Church  (Lon- 
don, 184.3). 

'  The  effigy  of  King  John  in  Worcester  cathedral  of  about  i a  16  is 
an  exception  to  this  rule;  though  ruddy  executed,  the  head  appears 
to  be  a  portrait. 
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indeed,  the  evolution  of  the  two  arts  proceeded  in  parallel  stages — 
the  change  from  the  carh'er  to  the  later  style  is  so  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible,  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  follow  it 
step  by  step,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  examples.  What  distinguishes 
the  Gothic  from  the  Romanesque  in  sculpture  is  the  striving  to 
achieve  individual  in  the  place  of  typical  expression.  This 
striving  is  as  apparent  in  the  more  flexible  and  emotional  treat- 
ment of  the  human  figure,as  it  is  in  the  substitution  of  naturalistic 
plant  and  animal  forms  for  the  more  conventional  ornamentation 
of  the  earlier  centuries.  Statuesque  architectonic  dignity  and 
calmness  are  replaced  by  slender  grace  and  soulful  expression. 
The  drapery,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  heavy  folds,  clings 
to  the  body  and  accentuates  rather  than  conceals  the  form. 
At  the  same  time,  the  subjects  treated  by  the  Gothic  sculptor 
do  not  depart  to  any  marked  degree  from  those  which  fell  to 
the  task  of  the  Romanesque  workers,  though  they  are  brought 
more  within  the  range  of  human  emotions. 

It  is  only  natural  that  in  France,  which  was  the  birthplace  of 
Gothic  architecture,  the  sister  art  of  sculpture  should  have 
attained  its  earliest  and  most  striking  development. 
y*}^  During  the  13th  century,  the  imagUrSt  or  stone 
im  Frrrrr,  sculptors,  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  great  cathedral 
builders.  This  century  may  indeed  be  called  the 
golden  age  of  Gothic  sculpture. 

While  still  keeping  its  early  dignity  and  subordination  to 
its  architectural  setting,  the  sculpture  reached  a  very  high 
degree  of  graceful  finish  and  even  sensuous  beauty.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  loveliness  of  the  angel  statues  round  the 
Sainte  Chapcllc  in  Paris,  and  even  the  earlier  work  on  the  facade 
of  Laon  cathedral  is  full  of  grace  and  delicacy.  Amiens  cathedral 
is  especially  rich  in  sculpture  of  this  date, — as,  for  example, 
the  noble  and  majestic  statues  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  at 
the  west  end;  the  sculpture  on  the  south  transept  of  about 
X  260- 1 2  70,  of  more  developed  style,  is  remarkable  for  dignity 
combined  with  soft  beauty.*  The  noble  row  of  kings  on  the 
west  end  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  has,  like  the  earlier  sculpture, 
been  mined  by  "  restoration,"  which  has  robbed  the  statues 
of  both  their  spirit  and  their  vigour.  To  the  latter  years  of  the 
13th  century  belong  the  magnificent  series  of  statues  and  reliefs 
round  the  three  great  western  doorways  of  the  same  church, 
among  which  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  life-sized  figures. 
On  the  whole,  the  single  statues  throughout  this  period  are  finer 
than  the  reliefs  with  many  figures.  Some  of  the  statues  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  are  of  extraordinary  beauty,  in  spite  of  their 
being  often  treated  with  a  certain  mannerism — a  curved  pose 
of  the  body,  which  appears  to  have  been  copied  from  ivory 
statuettes,  in  which  the  figure  followed  the  curve  of  the  elephant's 
tusk.  The  north  transept  at  Rheims  is  no  less  rich:  the  central 
statue  of  Christ  is  a  work  of  much  grace  and  nobility  of  form; 
and  some  nude  figures— for  example,  that  of  St  Sebastian — 
show  a  knowledge  of  the  human  body  which  was  very  unusual 
at  that  early  date.  Many  of  these  Reims  statues,  like  those 
by  Torell  at  Westminster,  are  quite  equal  to  the  best  work 
of  Niccola  Pisano.  The  abbey  church  of  St  Denis  possesses 
the  largest  collection  of  French  13th-century  monumental 
effigies,  a  large  number  of  which,  with  supposed  portraits  of  the 
early  kings,  were  made  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  in 
1264;  some  of  them  appear  to  be  "  archaistic  "  copies  of  older 
contemporary  statues.' 

In  the  14th  century  French  sculpture  began  to  decline,  though 
much  beautiful  plastic  work  was  still  produced.  Some  of  the 
reliefs  on  the  choir  screen  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  belong  to  this 
period,  as  does  also  much  fine  sculpture  on  the  transepts  of 
Rouen  cathedral  and  the  west  end  of  Lyons.  At  the  end  of  this 
century  an  able  sculptor  from  the  Netherlands,  Claus  Sluter 
(who  followed  the  tradition  of  the  i4th*century  school  of  Toumai, 
which  is  markjsd  by  the  exquisite  study  of  the  details  of  nature 
and  led  to  the  brilliant  development  of  Flemish  realism),  executed 
much  fine  work,  especially  at  Dijon,  under  the  patronage  of 
Philip  the  Bold,  for  whose  newly  founded  Carthusian  monastery 

>  See  Ruskin,  The  Bible  of  Amiens  (1878). 

■  See  F^libien,  HiiUnrt  de  VAbbaye  de  Saint-Denys  (Pkris,  1706). 


in  1399  he  sculptured  the  great "  Moses  fountain  "  in  the  cloister, 
with  six  life-sized  statues  of  prophets  in  stone,  painted  and  gilt 
in  the  usual  medieval  fashion.  Not  long  before  his  death  in  141 1 
Sluter  completed  a  very  magnificent  altar  tomb  for  Philip 
the  Bold,  now  in  the  museum  at  Dijon.  It  is  of  white  marble, 
surrounded  with  arcading,  which  contains  about  forty  small  ala- 
baster figures  representing  mourners  of  all  classes,  executed 
with  much  dramatic  power.  The  recumbent  portrait  effigy  of 
Philip  in  his  ducal  mantle  with  folded  hands  is  a  work  of  great 
power  and  delicacy  of  treatment.* 

Whilst  in  France  there  was  a  distinct  slackening  in  building 
activity  in  the  14th  century,  which  led  to  a  corresponding 
decline  in  sculpture,  Germany  experienced  a  reawaken-  oenaam 
ing  of  artistic  creative  energy  and  power.  That  the  iJiif 
Gothic  style  had  taken  root  on  German  soil  in  the  ^^"^ 
preceding  century,  is  proved  by  the  fresh,  mobile  ''"'*^ 
treatment  of  the  statues  on  the  south  porch  of  the  east  facade 
of  Bamberg  cathedral,  and  even  more  by  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Conrad  III.  in  the  market-place  at  Bamberg,  which  supported 
by  a  foliated  corbel,  exhibits  startling  vigour  and  originality, 
and  is  designed  with  wonderful  largeness  of  effect,  though  small 
in  scale.  The  statues  of  Henry  the  Lion  and  Queen  Matilda 
at  Brunswick,  of  about  the  same  period,  are  of  the  highest  beauty 
and  dignity  of  expression.  Slrassburg  cathedral,  though  sadly 
damaged  by  restoration,  still  possesses  a  large  quantity  of  the 
finest  sculpture  of  the  13th  century.  One  tympanum  relief  of 
the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  surrounded  by  the  sorrowing  Apostles, 
is  a  work  of  the  very  highest  beauty,  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
best  Italian  sculpture  of  even  a  later  period.  Of  its  class  nothing 
can  surpass  the  purely  decorative  carving  at  Slrassburg,  With 
varied  realistic  foliage  studied  from  nature,  evidently  with  the 
keenest  interest  and  enjoyment. 

But  such  works  were  only  isolated  manifestations  of  German 
artistic  genius,  until,  in  the  next  century,  sculpture  rose  to  new 
and  splendid  life,  though  it  found  expression  not  so  much  in 
the  composition  of  extensive  groups,  as  in  the  neighbouring 
France,  but  in  the  carving  of  isolated  figures  of  rare  and  subtle 
beauty. 

Nuremberg  is  rich  in  good  sculpture  of  the  14th  century. 
The  church  of  St  Scbald,  the  Frauenkirche,  and  the  west  facade 
of  St  Lawrence  are  lavishly  decorated  with  reliefs  and  statues, 
very  rich  in  effect,  but  showing  the  germs  of  that  mannerism 
which  grew  so  strong  in  Germany  during  the  isth  century. 
Of  special  beauty  are  the  statuettes  which  adorn  the  "  beautiful 
fountain,"  which  was  formerly  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
probably  mythical  sculptor  Scbald  Schonhofer,  and  is  decorated 
with  gold  and  colour  by  the  painter  Rudolf.*  Of  considerable 
importancearetheslatuesof  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles 
on  the  piers  in  the  choir  of  Cologne  cathedral,  which  were 
completed  after  1350.  They  are  particularly  ;iotable  for  their 
admirable  polychromatic  treatment.  The  reliefs  on  the  high 
altar,  which  are  of  later  date,  are  wrought  in  white  marble  on 
a  background  of  black  marble.  Augsburg  produced  several 
sculptors  of  ability  about  this  time;  the  museum  possesses 
some  very  noble  wooden  statues  of  this  school,  large  in  scale 
and  dignified  in  treatment.  On  the  exterior  of  the  choir  of  the 
church  of  Marienburg  castle  is  a  very  remarkable  colossal  figure 
of  the  Virgin  of  about  1340-1350.  Like  the  Hildesheim  choir 
screen,  it  is  made  of  hard  stucco  and  is  decorated  with  glass 
mosaics.  The  equestrian  bronze  group  of  St  George  and  the 
Dragon  in  the  market-place  at  Prague  is  excellent  in  workman- 
ship and  full  of  vigour,  though  much  wanting  dignity  of  style. 
Another  fine  work  in  bronze  of  about  the  same  date  is  the  effigy 
of  Archbishop  Conrad  (d.  1261)  in  Cologne  cathedral,  executed 
many  years  after  his  death.  The  portrait  appeais  truthful  and 
the  whole  figure  is  noble  in  style.  The  military  effigies  of  this 
time  in  Germany  as  elsewhere  were  almost  unavoidably  stiff 
and  lifeless  from  the  necessity  of  representing  them  in  plate 

•See  A-  Kleindausz,  Claus  Sluter  (Paris,  1908). 

•Sec  Baader,  Beitrdje  sur  Kunstgesck.  Numberps-,  Rettberg. 
'Numberger  KnnUteben  (Stuttgart,  1854).  and  P.  J.  Ree,  Nuremberg 
\  and  Us  Art  to  the  end  of  the  tSth  Century  (London,  1905). 
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armour.  The  ecclesiastical  chasuble,  in  which  priestly  efiigies^ 
nearly  always  appear,  is  also  a  thoroughly  unsculpturesque 
form  of  drapery,  both  from  its  awkward  shap>e  and  its  absence 
of  folds.  The  Gunther  of  Schwarzburg  (d.  1349)  in  Frankfort 
cathedral  is  a  characteristic  example  of  these  sepulchral  effigies 
in  slight  relief. 

In  England,  much  of  the  fine  13th-century  sculpture  was 
used  to  decorate  the  fa^des  of  churches,  though,  on  the  whole, 
/ifcftMo-  English  cathedral  architecture  did  not  offer  such  great 
tuni  opportunities  to  the  imagier  as  did  that  of  France. 
acuiptan  A  notable  exception  is  Wells  cathedral,  the  west  end  of 
j^fgi„^  which,  dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 
is  covered  with  more  than  600  figures  in  the  round 
or  in  relief,  arranged  in  tiers,  and  of  varying  sizes.  The  tympana 
of  the  doorways  are  filled  with  reliefs,  and  above  them  stand 
rows  of  colossal  statues  of  kings  and  queens,  bishops  and  knights, 
and  saints  both  male  and  female,  all  treated  very  skilfully  with 
nobly  arranged  drapery,  and  graceful  heads  designed  in  a 
thoroughly  architectonic  way,  with  due  regard  to  the  main  lines 
of  the  building  they  are  meant  to  decorate.  In  this  respect 
the  early  medieval  sculptor  inherited  one  of  the  great  merits 
of  the  Greeks  of  the  best  period:  his  figures  or  reliefs  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  design  of  the  building  to  which  they  are 
affixed,  and  are  treated  in  a  subordinate  manner  to  their  archi- 
tectural surroundings — very  different  from  most  of  the  sculpture 
on  modern  buildings,  which  frequently  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
stuck  up  as  an  afterthought,  and  frequently  by  its  violent  and 
incongruous  lines  is  rather  an  impertinent  excrescence  than 
an  ornament.^  Peterborough,  Lichfield  and  Salisbury  cathedrals 
have  fine  examples  of  the  sculpture  of  the  13th  century:  in  the 
chapter-house  of  the  last  the  spandrels  of  the  wall-arcade  are 
filled  with  sixty  reliefs  of  subjects  frqm  Bible  history,  all  treated 
with  much  grace  and  refinement.  To  the  end  of  the  same 
century  belong  the  celebrated  reliefs  of  angels  in  the  spandrels 
of  the  choir  arches  at  Lincoln,  carved  in  a  large  massive  way  with 
great  strength  of  decorative  effect.  Other  fine  reliefs  of  angels, 
executed  about  1260,  exist  in  the  transepts  of  Westminster 
Abbey;  being  high  from  the  ground,  they  are  broadly  treated 
without  any  high  finish  in  the  details.' 

Purely  decorative  carving  in  stone  reached  its  highest  point 
of  excellence  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century — rather  later, 
that  is,  than  the  best  period  of  figure  sculpture.  Wood-carving 
(g.v.),  on  the  other  hand,  reached  its  artistic  climax  a  full  century 
later  under  the  influence  of  the  fully  developed  Perpendicular 
style. 

The  most  important  effigies  of  the  14th  century  are  those 
in  gilt  bronze  of  Edward  III.  (d.  1377)  and  of  Richard  II.  and 
his  queen  (made  in  1395),  all  at  Westminster.  They  are  all 
portraits,  but  arc  decidedly  inferior  to  the  earlier  work  of  William 
Torcll.  The  efligies  of  Richard  H.  and  Anne  of  Bohemia  were 
the  work  of  Nicolas  Broker  and  Godfred  Prest,  goldsmith  citizens 
of  London.  Another  fine  bronze  ef!igy  is.  at  Canterbury  on  the 
tomb  of  the  Black  Prince  (d.  1376);  though  well  cast  and  with 
carefully  modelled  armour,  it  is  treated  in  a  somewhat  dull 
and  conventional  way.  The  recumbent  stone  figure  of  Lady 
Arundel,  with  two  angels  at  her  head,  in  Chichester  cathedral  is 
remarkable  for  its  calm  peaceful  pose  and  the  beauty  of  the 
drapery.  Among  the  most  perfect  works  of  this  description 
is  the  alabaster  tomb  of  Ralph  Nevill,  first  earl  of  Westmorland, 
with  figures  of  himself  and  his  two  wives,  in  Staindrop  church, 
county  Durham  (1436),  removed,  1908,  from  a  dark  corner  of 
the  church  into  full  light,  a  few  feet  away,  where  its  beauty 
may  now  be  examined.  A  very  fine  but  more  realistic  work  is 
the  tomb  figure  of  William  of  Wykeham  (d.  1404)  in  the  cathedral 

*  The  sculpture  on  the  Paris  opera  houM  is  a  striking  instance  of 
this;  and  so,  in  a  small  way.  are  the  statues  in  the  rcrcdos  at  West- 
minster Abbey  and  that  at  Ulouccster  cathedral.  Another  is  afforded 
by  the  figures  of  modern  soldiers  inserted  in  the  beautifully-designed 
uothic  Boer  War  Memorial  (by  G.  F.  Bodley,  K.A.)  set  up  in  the 
cathedral  close  in  York. 

'  On  the  whole,  Westminster  possesses  the  most  completely 
representative  collection  of  English  medieval  sculpture  in  an  un- 
broken succession  from  the  13th  to  the  i6th  century. 


at  Winchester.  The  cathedrals  at  Rochester,  Lichfield,  York, 
Lincoln,  Exeter  and  manv  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  in 
England  are  rich  in  examples  of  14th-century  sculpture, 
used  occasionally  with  great  profusion  and  richness  of  effect, 
but  treated  in  strict  subordination  to  the  architectural 
background. 

The  finest  piece  of  bronze  sculpture  of  the  isth-century  is 
the  effigy  of  Richard  Beauchamp  (d.  1439)  in  his  family  chapd 
at  Warwick — a  noble  portrait  figure,  richly  decorated  with 
engraved  ornaments.  The  modelling  and  casting  were  done 
by  William  Austen  of  London,  and  the  gilding  and  engraving 
by  a  Netherlands  goldsmith  who  had  settled  in  London,  named 
Bartholomew  Lambespring,  assisted  by  several  other  skilful 
artists. 

The  first  Spanish  sculptor  of  real  eminence  who  need  be 
considered  is  Aparido,  who  lived  and  worked  in  the  nth  century. 
His  shrine  of  St  Millan,  executed  to  the  order  of  Don 
Sancho  the  Great  is  in  the  monastery  of  Yuso,  and  is 
a  composition  excellent,  in  its  way.  in  design,  grace  and  propor- 
tion. In  the  early  meidieval  period  the  sculpture  of  northern 
Spain  was  much  influenced  by  contemporary  art  in  France. 
From  the  12th  to  the  14th  century  many  French  architects 
and  sculptors  visited  and  worked  in  Spain.  The  cathedral  of 
Santiago  de  Compostella  possesses  one  of  the  grandest  existing 
specimens  in  the  world  of  late  12th-century  architectonic 
sculpture;  this,  though  the  work  of  a  native  artist,  Mastei 
Mateo,'  ^s  thoroughly  French  in  style;  as  recorded  by  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  front,  it  was  completed  in  1188.  The  whole  of  the 
western  portal  with  its  three  doorways  is  covered  with  statues 
and  reliefs,  all  richly  decorated  with  colour,  part  of  which  still 
remains.  Round  the  central  arch  are  fi;;ures  of  the  twenty-four 
elders,  and  in  the  tympanum  a  very  noble  relief  of  Christ  in 
Majesty  between  Saints  and  Angels.  As  at  Chartres,  the  jamb- 
shafts  of  the  doorways  are  decorated  with  standing  statues  of 
saints — St  James  the  elder,  the  patron  of  the  church,  being 
attached  to  the  central  pillar.  These  noble  figures,  though 
treated  in  a  somewhat  rigid  manner,  are  thoroughly  subordinate 
to  the  main  lines  of  the  building.  Their  heads,  with  pointed 
beards  and  a  fixed  mechanical  smile,  together  with  the  stiff 
drapery  arranged  in  long  narrow  folds,  recall  the  Aeginetan 
pediment  sculpture  of  about  500  B.C.  This  appears  strange  at 
first  sight,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  works  of  the  early  Greek  and 
the  medieval  Spaniard  were  both  produced  at  a  somewhat 
similar  stage  in  two  far  distant  periods  of  artistic  development. 
In  both  rases  plastic  art  was  freeing  itself  from  the  bonds  of  a 
hieratic  archaism,  and  had  reached  one  of  the  last  steps  in  a 
development  which  in  the  one  case  culminated  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Phidian  age,  and  in  the  other  led  to  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  yet  simple  and  reserved  art  of  the  end  of  the  13th 
and  early  part  of  the  14th  century — the  golden  age  of  sculpture 
in  France  and  England.  In  the  cathedral  of  Tarragona 
are  nine  statues,  in  stone,  executed  by  Bartolom6  in  1278  for 
the  gate. 

In  the  14th  century  the  silversmiths  of  Spain  produced  many 
works  of  sculpture  of  great  size  and  technical  power.  One  of 
the  finest,  by  a  Valcncian  called  Peter  Bernec,  is  the  great  silver 
retable  at  Gerona  cathedral.  It  is  divided  into  three  tiers  of 
statuettes  and  reliefs,  richly  framed  in  canopied  niches,  all  of 
silver,  partly  cast  and  partly  hammered. 

In  the  15th  century  an  infusion  of  German  influence  was 
mixed  with  that  of  France,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  very  rich 
sculptural  decorations  which  adorn  the  main  door  of  Salamanca 
cathedral,  the  fa^de  of  S.  Juan  at  Valladolid,  and  the  church 
and  cloisters  of  S.  Juan  de  los  Reyes  at  Toledo,  perhaps  the  most 
gorgeous  examples  of  architectural  sculpture  in  the  world. 
These  were  executed  between  1418  and  1425  by  a  group  of 
clever  sculptors,  among  whom  A.  and  F.  Diaz,  A.  r .  de  Sahagun, 
A.  Rodriguez  and  A.  Gonzales  were  perhaps  the  chief.  The 
marble  altar-piece  of  the  grand  altar  at  Tarragona  was  begun 

*  A  kneeling  portrait-statue  of  Mateo  is  introduced  at  the  back  of 
the  central  pier.  This  figure  is  now  much  revered,  by  the  Spanish 
peasants,  and  the  head  is  partly  worn  away  with  )cis8es< 
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by  P.  Juan  in  1426  and  completed  by  G.  De  La  Mota.  The 
carved  foliage  of  this  period  is  of  especial  beauty  and  spirited 
execution;  realistic  forms  of  plant-growth  are  mingled  with 
other  more  conventional  foliage  in  the  most  masterly  manner. 
The  very  noble  bronze  monument  of  Archdeacon  Pelayo  (d.  1490) 
in  Burgos  cathedral  was  probably  the  work  of  Simon  of  Cologne, 
who  was  also  architect  of  the  Certosa  at  Miraflores,  2  m.  from 
Burgos.  The  church  of  this  monastery  contains  two  of  the  most 
magnificently  rich  monuments  in  the  world,  especially  the 
altar-tomb  of  King  John  II.  and  his  queen  by  Gil  de  Siloe — 
a  perfect  marvel  .of  rich  alabaster  canopy-work  and  intricate 
under-cutting.  The  cfiigies  have  little  merit.  From  the  x6th 
century  onwards  wood  was  a  favourite  material  with  Spanish 
sculptors,  who  employed  it  for  devotional  and  historical  groups 
realistically  treated,  such  as  the"  Scene  from  Taking  of  Granada" 
by  El  Maestre  Rodrigo,  and  even  for  portraiture,  as  in  the  Bust 
of  Turiano  by  Alonzo  Berruguete  (1480-1561). 

During  the  14th  century  Florence  and  the  neighbouring 
cities  were  the  chief  centres  of  Italian  sculpture,  and  there 

numerous  sculptors  of  successively  increasing  artistic 
**".**  power  lived  and  worked,  till  in  the  isth  century  the 
JJ'J^jJ^    city  had  become  the  aesthetic  capital  of  the  world. 

But  the  Gothic  sculptor's  activity  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  Tuscany,  for  in  northern  Italy  various  schools 
of  sculpture  existed  in  the  14th  century,  especially  at  Verona 
and  Venice,  whose  art  differed  widely  from  the  contemporary 
art  of  Tuscany;  but  Milan  and  Pavia,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed 
sculptors  who  followed  closely  the  style  of  the  Pisani.  The  chief 
examples  of  the  latter  class  are  the  magnificent  shrine  of  St 
Augustine  in  the  cathedral  of  Pavia,  dated  1362,  and  the  some- 
what similar  shrine  of  Peter  the  Martyr  (1339),  by  Balduccio 
of  Pisa,  in  the  church  of  S.  Eustorgio  at  Milan,  both  of  white 
marble,  decorated  in  the  most  lavish  way  with  statuettes  and 
subject  reliefs.  Many  other  fine  pieces  of  the  Pisan  school  exist 
in  Milan.  The  well-known  tombs  of  the  Scaliger  family  at 
Verona  show  a.  more  native  style  of  design,  and  in  general  form, 
though  not  in  detail,  suggest  the  influence  of  transalpine  Gothic. 
In  Venice  the  northern  and  almost  French  character  of  much 
of  the  early  15th-century  sculpture  is  more  strongly  marked, 
especially  in  the  noble  figures  in  high  relief  which  decorate 
the  lower  story  and  angles  of  the  doge's  palace;^  these  are 
mostly  the  work  of  a  Venetian  named  Bartolomeo  Bon.  A 
magnificent  marble  tympanum  relief  by  Bon  can  be  seen  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum;  it  has  a  noble  colossal  figure 
of  the  Madonna,  who  shelters  under  her  mantle  a  number  of 
kneeling  worshippers;  the  background  is  enriched  with  foliage 
and  heads,  forming  a  "  Jesse  tree,"  designed  with  great  decorative 
skill.  The  cathedral  of  Como,  built  at  the  very  end  of  the  15th 
century,  is  decorated  with  good  sculpture  of  almost  Gothic 
style,  but  on  the  whgle  rather  dull  and  mechanical  in  detail, 
like  much  of  the  sculpture  in  the  extreme  north  of  Italy.  A 
large  quantity  of  rich  sculpture  was  produced  in  Naples  during 
the  14th  century,  but  of  no  great  merit  either  in  design  or  in 
execution.  Ttie  lofty  monument  of  King  Robert  (1350),  behind 
the  high  altar  of  S.  Chiara,  and  other  tombs  in  the  same  church 
are  t  he  most  conspicuous  works  of  this  period.  The  extraordinary 
pwverty  in  the  production  of  sculpture  in  Rome  during  the  14th 
century  was  remarkable.  The  clumsy  effigies  at  the  north-east 
of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  are  striking  examples  of  the  degradation 
of  the'  plastic  art  there  about  the  year  1400;  and  it  was  not 
till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  century  that  the  arrival  of  able 
Florentine  sculptors,  such  as  Filarcte,  Mino  da  Ficsole,  and  the 
PoUaiuoli,  initiated  a  brilliant  era  of  artistic  activity,  which, 
however,  for  about  a  century  continued  to  depend  on  the  presence 
of  sculptors  from  Tuscany  and  other  northern  provinces.  It 
was  not,  in  fact,  till  the  period  of  full  decadence  had  begun  that 
Rome  itself  produced  any  notable  artists. 

In  Florence,  the  centre  of  artistic  activity  during  the  15th 
as  well  as  the  X4th  century,  Giotto  not  only  inaugurated  the 

*  See  Ruskin,  Stones  of  Venice:  and  Mothcs.  Cesch.  der  Bauk.  u. 
Bildh  Vetiedigs  (Leipzig,  1859) ;  also  H.  v.  d.  Gabelentz,  MiUelaltert, 
PlaUtk  in  Venedii  (Leipzig.  1902). 


modem  era  of  painting,  but  in  his  relief  sculpture,  and  more 
particularly  by  the  influence  he  exercised  upon  Andrea  Pisano, 
carried  the  art  of  sculpture  beyond  the  point  where  it  had  been 
left  by  Giovanni  Pisano.  In  Andrea  we  find  something  of 
Niccola's  classic  dignity  grafted  on  to  Giovanni's  close  observation 
of  nature.  His  greatest  works  are  the  bronze  south  gate  of  the 
Baptistery,  and  some  of  the  reliefs  on  Giotto's  Campanile.  The 
last  great  master  of  the  Gothic  period  is  Andrea  di  Clone,  better 
known  as  Orcagna  (1308?  to  1368),  who,  hke  Giotto,  achieved 
fame  in  the  three  sister  arts  of  painting,  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture. His  wonderful  tabernacle  at  Or  San  Michele  is  a  noble 
testimony  to  his  efficiency  in  the  three  arts  and  to  his  eariy 
training  as  a  goldsmith.  Very  beautiful  sepulchral  effigies  in 
low  relief  were  produced  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  especially  at 
Florence.  The  tomb  of  Lorenzo  Acciaioli,  in  the  Certosa  near 
Florence,  is  a  fine  example  of  about  the  year  1400,  which  has 
absurdly  been  attributed  to  Donatello.  The  similarity  between 
the  plastic  arts  of  Athens  in  the  sth  or  4th  century  B.C.  and  of 
Florence  in  the  1 5th  century  is  not  one  of  analogy  only.  Though 
free  from  any  touch  of  copyism,  there  are  many  points  in  the 
works  of  such  men  as  Donatello,  Luca  della  Robbia,  and  Antonio 
Pisano  which  strongly  recall  the  sculpture  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  suggest  that,  if  a  sculptor  of  the  later  Phidian  school  had  been 
surrounded  by  the  same  types  of  face  and  costume  as  those 
among  which  the  Italians  lived,  he  would  have  produced  plastic 
works  closely  resembling  those  of  the  great  Florentine  masters. 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti  may  be  called  the  first  6f  the  great  sculptors 
of  the  Renaissance.  But  between  him  and  Orcagna  stands 
another  master,  the  Sienese,  Jacopo  della  Querela'  (1371- 
143S)  who,  although  in  some  minor  traits  connected  with  the 
Gothic  school,  heralds  at  this  early  date  the  boldest  and  most 
vigorous  and  original  achievements  of  two  generations  hence. 
Indeed,  Jacopo,  whose  chief  works  are  the  Fonte  Gaja  at  Siena 
(now  reconstructed)  and  the  reliefs  on  the  gate  of  S.  Petronio 
at  Bologna,  stands  in  his  strong  muscular  treatment  of  the 
human  figure  nearer  to  Michelangelo  than  to  his  Gothic  pre- 
cursors and  contemporaries.  Contemporaneously  with  Ghiberti, 
the  sculptor  of  the  world-famed  baptistery  gates,  and  with 
Donatello,  and  to  a  certain  extent  influenced  by  them,  worked 
some  men  who,  like  Ciuffagni,  were  still  essentially  Gothic  in 
their  style,  or,  like  Nanni  di  Banco,  retained  unmistakable 
traces  of  the  earlier  manner.  Luca  della  Robbia,  the  founder 
of  a  whole  dynasty  of  sculptors  in  glazed  terra-col ta,  with  his 
classic  purity  of  style  and  sweetness  of  expression,  came  next 
in  order.  Unsensual  beauty  elevated  by  religious  spirit  was 
attained  in  the  highest  degree  by  Mino  da  Ficsole,  the  two 
RosscUini,  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  Desidcrio  da  Settignano  and 
other  sculptors  more  or  less  directly  influenced  by  Donatello. 
Through  them  the  tomb  monument  received  the  definite  form 
which  it  retained  throughout  the  Renaissance  period.  Two 
of  tlve  noblest  equestrian  statues  the  world  has  probably  ever 
seen  are  the  Gattamelata  statue  at  Padua  by  Donatello  and  the 
statue  of  Colleoni  at  Venice  by  Vcrrocchio  and  Leopardi.  A 
third,  which  was  probably  of  equal  beauty,  was  modelled  in  clay 
by  Leonardo  da  Vind,  but  it  no  longer  exists.  Among  other 
sculptors  who  flourished  in  Italy  about  the  middle  Of  the  15th 
century,  are  the  Lucchese  Matteo  Civitali;  Agostino  di  Duccio 
(1418-C.  1481),  whose  principal  works  are  to  be  found  at  Rimini 
and  Perugia;  the  bronze-worker  Bertoldo  di  Giovanni  (1420- 
1491);  Antonio  del  Pollaiuolo,  the  author  of  the  tombs  of  ]x>pcs 
Sixtus  IV.  and  Innocent  VIII.  at  St  Peter's  in  Rome;  and 
Francesco  Laurana  (1424-1 501?),  a  Dalmatian  who  worked 
under  Brunellcschi  and  left  many  traces  of  his  activity  in  Naples 
(Triumphal  Arch),  Sicily  and  southern  France.  Finally  came 
Michelangelo,  who  raised  the  sculpture  of  the  modern  world 
to  its  highest  pitch  of  magnificence,  and  at  the  same  time  sowed 
the  seeds  of  its  rapidly  approaching  decline;  the  head  of  his 
David  at  Florence  is  a  work  of  unrivalled  force  and  dignity. 
His  rivals  and  imitators,  Baccio  Bandinclli,  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  Montelupo,  Ammanati  and  Vincenzo  de'  Rossi  (pupils 
of  Bandinelli)  and  others,  copied  and  exaggerated  his  faults 
'  See  Cari  Cornelius,  Jacopo  della  Quercia  (Halle  a.  S..  1896). 
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without  possessing  a  touch  of  his  gigantic  genius.  In  other 
ports  of  Italy,  such  as  Pavia,  the  traditions  of  the  X5th  century 
lasted  longer,  though  gradually  fading.  The  statuary  and  relief 
which  nudie  the  Certosa  near  Pavia  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
buildings  in  the  world  are  free  from  the  influence  of  Mirhelaiigelo, 
which  at  Florence  and  Rome  was  overwhelming.  Though  much 
of  the  sculpture  was  begun  m  the  second  half  of  the  xsth  century, 
the  greater  part  was  not  executed  till  much  later.  "Hie  magnifi- 
cent tomb  ol  the  founder,  Giovanni  Galeazto  Visoontl,  was  not 
completed  till  about  1560,  and  is  a  gorgeous  example  of  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance  grown  weak  from  excess  of  richness 
and  from  loss  of  the  simple  purity  of  the  art  of  the  15th  century. 
Everywhere  in  this  wonderful  building  the  fault  is  the  same; 
and  the  growing  love  <rf  luxuxy  and  display,  which  was  the 
curse  of  the  time,  is  reflected  in  the  plastic  decorations  of  the  whole 
church.  The  old  religious  spirit  had  died  out  and  was  succeeded 
by  unbelief  or  by  an  affected  revival  of  paganism.  Monuments 
to  ancient  Romans,  such  as  those  to  the  two  Flinys  on  the  facade 
of  Como  cathedral,  or  "  heroa  "  to  unsaintly  mortals,  sudi  as 
that  erected  at  Rimini  by  Sigismondo  Pandolfo  in  honour  of 
Isotta,*  grew  up  side  by  side  with  shrines  and  churches  dedicated 
to  the  saints.  We  have  seen  how  the  youthful  vigour  of  the 
Christian  faith  vivified  for  a  time  the  dry  bones  of  expiring 
classic  art,  and  now  the  decay  of  this  same  belief  brought 
with  it  the  destruction  of  all  that  was  most  valuable  in  medieval 
sculpture.  Sculpture,  like  the  other  arts,  became  the  bond-slave 
of  the  rich,  and  ceased  to  be  the  natural  ezpresaon  of  a  whole 
people.  Though  for  a  long  time  in  Italy  great  tedmical  skill 
continued  to  exist,  the  vivifying  spirit  was  dead,  and  at  last  a 
dull  scholasticism  or  a  riotous  extravagance  of  design  became 
the  leading  characteristics. 

The  x6th  century  was  one  of  transition  to  this  state  of  degrada^ 
lion,  but  nevertheless  produced  many  sculptors  of  great  ability 
who  were  not  wholly  crushed  by  the  declining  taste  of  their 
time.  John  of  Douai  (1524-1608),  usually  known  as  Giovanni 
da  Bologna,  one  of  the  ablest,  lived  and  worked  almost  entirely 
in  Italy.  His  bronze  statue  of  Mercury  flying  upwards,  in  the 
U£Eizi,  one  of  his  finest  works,  is  full  of  life  and  movement.  By 
him  also  is  the  "  Carrying  off  of  a  Sabine  Woman  "  in  the  Loggia 
de'  Land.  His  great  fountain  at  Bologna,  with  two  tiers  of  boys 
and  mermaids,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Neptune,  a 
very  noble  work,  is  composed  of  architectural  features  combined 
with  sculpture,  and  is  remarkable  for  beauty  of  proportion. 
He  also  cast  the  fine  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Co^o  de' 
Medici  at  Florence  and  the  very  richly  decorated  west  door  of 
Pisa  cathedral,  the  latter  notable  for  the  overcrowding  of  its 
ornaments  and  the  want  of  sculpturesque  dignity  in  the  figures; 
it  is  a  feeble  imitation  of  Ghiberti's  noble  production.  One  of 
Giovanni's  best  works,  a  group  of  two  nude  figures  fighting, 
is  now  lost.  A  fine  copy  in  lead  existed  till  recently  in  the  front 
quadrangle  of  Brasenoae  College,  Oxford,  of  which  it  was  the 
chief  ornament.  In  i88x  it  was  sold  for  old  lead  by  the  principal 
and  fellows  of  the  college,  and  was  immediately  melted  down  by 
the  plumber  who  bou^t  it — an  irreparable  loss,  as  the  only 
other  existing  copy  is  very  inferior;  the  destruction  was  an 
utterly  inexcusable  act  of  vandalism.  The  sculpture  on  the 
western  facade  of  the  church  at  Loreto  and  the  elaborate  bronze 
gates  of  the  Santa  Casa  are  works  of  great  technical  merit  by 
Girolamo  Lombardo  and  his  sons,  about  the  middle  of  the  x6th 
century.  Benvenuto  Cellini  (i  500-1 569),  thougjb  in  the  main 
greater  as  goldsmith  than  as  sculptor,  produced  one  work  of 
great  beauty  and  dignity — ^the  bronze  Perseus  in  the  Loggia 
de'  Lanzi  at  Florence.  His  large  bust  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici  in  the 
Bargello  is  mean  and  petty  in  style.  A  number  of  very  clever 
statues  and  groups  in  terra-cotta  were  modelled  by  Antonio 
Begarelli  of  Modena  (d.  1565),  and  were  enthusiastically  admired 
by  Michelangelo;  the  finest  are  a  "  Fieti  "  in  S.  Maria  Pomposa 
and  a  large  "  Descent  from  the  Cross  "  ui  S.  Francesco,  both  at 
Modena.  The  colossal  bronze  seated  statue  of  Julius  m.  at 
Perugia,  cast  in  1555  by  Vincenzio  Danti,  is  <Ae  of  the  best 
portrait-figures  of  the  time. 

>  See  Yriarte,  Rimni  on  XV^nicU  (Paris.  1880). 


The  latter  part  of  the  15th  century  in  France  was  a  time  of 
transition  from  the  medieval  style,  which  had  gradually  been 
deteriorating,  to  the  more  florid  and  realistic  taste  of 
the  Renaissance.  To  this  period  belong  a  number 
of  rich  reliefs  and  statues  on  the  choir-screen 
of  Chartres  cathedraL  Those  on  the  screen  at 
Amiens  are  later  still,  and  exhibit  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
new  style. 

The  transition  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Renaissance  is  to  be 
noted  in  many  tomb  monuments  of  the  second  half  of  the  X5th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  centuries,  notably  in  Rouland 
de  Roux's  magnificent  tomb  of  the  cardinals  of  Amboise  at 
Rouen  cathedral.  Italian  moti&  are  paramount  in  the  great 
tomb  of  Louis  XU.  and  his  wife  Anne  of  Bretagne,  at  St  Denis, 
by  Jean  Juste  of  Tours. 

The  influx  of  Italian  artists  into  Fhmce  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I., 
who,  with  Leoiuurdo  da  Vind,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Rosso,  and 
Primaticdo,  had  summoned  Benvenuto  CeUJni  and 
other  Italian  sculptors  to  his  court,  naturally  led  to 
the  practical  extinction  of  the  Gothic  style,  though 
isolated  examples  of  medievalism  stUl  occur  about  the 
middle  of  the  x6th  century.  Such  are  the  "  Entombment "  in  the 
crypt  of  Bouxges  cathe(hral,  and  the  tomb  of  Ren€  of  Chalons 
in  the  church  of  St  Etienne  at  Bar-le-Duc.  But  the  main  current 
of  artistic  thought  followed  the  direction  indicated  by  the  found- 
ing of  the  Italianizing  school  of  Fontainebleau.  Jean  Goujon, 
(d.  X572)  was  the  ablest  French  sculptor  of  the  time;  he  combined 
great  technical  skUl  and  refinement  of  modelling  with  the  florid 
and  affected  style  of  the  age.  His  nude  figure  of  "  Diana  reclining 
by  a  Stag,"  now  in  the  Louvre,  is  a  graceful  and  vigorous  luece 
of  work,  superior  in  sculpturesque  breadth  to  the  somewhat 
similar  bronze  relief  of  a  nymph  by  Cellini.  Between  1540  and 
1553  Goujon  executed  the  finp  monument  at  Rouen  to  Duke 
Louis  de  Br6z£,  and  from  X555  to  1562  was  mainly  occupied  in 
decorating  the  Louvre  with  sculpture.  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  graceful  works  of  this  period,  thoroughly  Italian  in  style, 
is  the  marble  group  of  the  "  Three  Graces  "  bearing  on  their  heads 
an  urn  containing  the  heart  of  Henry  II.,  executed  in  X560  by 
Germain  Pilon  for  Catherine  de  M£dicis.  The  monument  of 
Catherine  and  Henry  n.  at  St  Denis,  by  the  same  sculptor, 
is  an  inferior  and  coarser  work.  Maltre  Ponce,  probab|y  the 
same  as  the  Italian  Ponzio  Jacquio,  chiselled  the  noble  monument 
of  Albert  of  Carpi  (1535),  now  in  the  Louvre.  Another  very 
fine  portrait  effigy  of  about  X570,  a  recumbent  figure  in  fuU 
armour  of  the  duke  of  Montmorency,  preserved  in  the  Louvre, 
is  the  work  of  Barthdemy  Prieur.  Francois  Duquesnoy  of 
Brussds  (X594-X644),  usually  known  as  II  Fiammingo,  was  a 
clever  sculptor,  thoroughly  French  in  style,  though  he  mostly 
worked  in  Italy.  Ifis  large  statuM  are  very  poor,  but  his  reliefs 
in  ivory  of  boys  and  cupids  are  modelled  with  wonderfully  soft 
realistic  power  and  graceful  fancy. 

To  these  sculptors  should  be  added  Jacques  Sarrarin,  well 
known  for  the  colossal  yet  elegant  caryatides  for  the  grand 
pavilion  of  the  Louvre;  and  Francois  Augier,  the  sculptor  of 
the  splendid  mausoleum  of  the  due  de  Montmorency. 

In  the  Netheriands  the  great  development  of  painting  was 
not  accompanied  by  a  paraJlel  movement  in  plastic 
art.  Of  the  few  monuments  that  daim  attention, 
we  must  mention  the  bronze  tomb  of  Mary  of  Burgundy 
at  Notre-Dame,  Bruges,  executed  about  X495  by  Jan 
de  Baker,  and  the  less  remarkable  though  technically  more 
complete  companion  tomb  of  Charles  the  Bold  (1558). 

The  course  of  the  Renaissance  movement  in  German  sculpture 
differs  from  that  of  most  other  countries  in  so  far  as  it  appears 
to  grow  gradually  out  of  the  Gothic  style  in  the 
direction  of  individual,  realistic  treatment  of  the 
figure  which  in  late  Gothic  days  had  become  somewhat 
conventional  and  schematic  and  idealized.  Marked 
physiognomic  expression,  careful  rendering  of  move- 
ment, costume  and  details,  and  the  suggestion  of  different 
textures,  together  with  almost  tragic  emotional  intensity,  are 
the  chief  aims  of  the  15th-century  sculptors  who,  on  the  whole^ 
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Jacofu  Ddk  Qutrcia.— Ttrob,  naria  dd  Cimtto,  Lum.  DsnaUllo.—  Equatriui  Slalue,  General  GutameUu, 


iPlKit.  Alii 
1  FiuDo, —  Tbe  Cnt  bronie  door  o 
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Verrscchia   &  Lmpinli.— Bronu   Colaiul   Statue  of  LucaDclln  RobbU.— CitlsDndtxnrsplaying 
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tPkola.  ZjurfoN  Sllrtixopk  Co.) 
Alfred      Stevens  —  The 

Wellington  Monument . 

St     Paul's    Cathedral, 

London. 


(FliMe.  Maauil  &■  Co.) 

LordLrighton.  P.R.A.  — 
The  Sluggard. 


J.  F.  Watts,  R..\.  —Hugh  Lupus. 
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E.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A.— SheUey  Memorial. 


F,  W,  Pomeroy,  A.R.A.  W.  Hamo  Thoniycrolt 

—The  Spearman,  R.A.— Teucer. 


AKred  Drury,  A.R,A.—         F,   Derwent    Wood,      Bertram  Mackennal,  A.  Albert  Toft— Antigone. 

Innocence.  A.R.A.— Psyche.         R.A.— Diana  Wounded, 
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J.  Q.  A.  Ward— George  Washington.  D.  C.  French— Indian  Corn;  Bull  by  E.  C,  Potter. 


Augustus  St  Gaudcns — Jlcmorial  to  Robert  Gould  Shaw. 
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adhoe  to  medieval  thoo^t  and  arrangement.  The  Italian 
influence,  which  did  not  make  itself  felt  until  the  early  days 
of  the  i6th  century,  led  to  brilliant  results,  whilst  the  woricers 
xetained  their  fresh  northern  individuality  and  keen  observation 
of  nature.  But  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century  it  began  to 
choke  these  national  characteristics,  and  led  to  somewhat 
theatrical  and  conventional  classicism  and  mannerism. 

One  H>eciality  of  the  x  5th  century  was  the  production  of  an 
immense  number  of  wooden  altars  and  reredoses,  painted  and 
gflt  in  the  most  gorgeous  way  and  covered  with  subject-reliefs 
and  statues,  the  former  often  treated  in  a  very  pictorial  style.^ 
Wooden  screens,  staUs,  tabernacles  and  other  church-fittings 
of  the  greatest  elaboration  and  clever  workmanship  were  largely 
produced  in  Germany  at  the  same  time,  and  on  into  the  x6th 
century.'  J6rg  Syxlin,  one  of  the  most  able  of  these  sculptors 
in  wood,  executed  the  gorgeous  choir-stalls  in  Ulm  cathedral, 
richly  decorated  with  statuettes  and  canopied  work,  between 
1460  and  1474;  his  son  and  namesake  sculptured  the  elaborate 
stalls  in  Blaubeuren  church  of  1496  and  the  great  pulpit  in  Ulm 
cathedral.  Another  exceptionally  important  work  of  this  type 
is  the  magnificent  altar  at  St  Wolfgang  in  Upper  Austria, 
carved  by  the  Tirolese,  Michael  Pacher,  in  1481.  Veit  Stoss 
of  Cracow,  who  later  settled  in  Nuremberg,  a  man  of  bad  char- 
acter, was  a  most  skilfid  sculptor  in  wood;  he  carved  the  high 
altar,  the  tabernacle  and  the  stalls  of  the  Frauenkirche  at 
Cracow,  between  1473  and  1494.  One  of  his  finest  ^orks^is  a 
large  piece  of  wooden  panelling,  nearly  6  ft.  square,  carved  in 
1405,  with  central  reliefs  of  the  Doom  and  the  Heavenly  Host, 
framed  by  minute  reliefs  of  scenes  from  Bible  history.  It  is 
now  in  the  Nuremberg  town-hall.  Wohlgemuth  (1434-15x0), 
the  master  of  A.  Ddrer,  was  not  only  a  painter  but  also  a  clever 
wood-carver,  as  was  also  DUrer  himself  (X47X-X528),  who 
executed  a  tabernacle  for  the  Host  with  an  exquisitely  carved 
relief  of  Christ  in  Majesty  between  the  Virgin  and  St  John, 
which  still  exists  in  the  chapd  of  the  monastery  of  Landau. 
DCirer  also  produced  miniature  reliefs  cut  in  boxwood  and 
hone-stone,  of  which  the  British  Museum  (print-room)  possesses 
one  of  the  finest  examples.  Adam  Krafft  (e,  x4SS-'i507)  ^as 
another  of  this  dass  of  sculptors,  but  he  worked  also  in  stone; 
he  produced  the  great  Schreyer  monument  (1492)  for  St  Sebald's 
at  Nuremberg, — a  very  skilful  though  mannered  piece  of 
sculpture,  with  very  realistic  figures  in  the  costume  of  the  time, 
carved  in  a  way  more  suited  to  wood  than  stone,  and  too  pictorial 
in  effect.  He  also  made  the  great  tabemade  for  the  Host, 
80  ft.  high,  covered  with  statuettes,  in  Ulm  cathedral,  and  the 
very  spirited  "  Stations  of  the  Cross  "  on  the  road  to  the  Nurem- 
berg cemetery. 

The  Vischer  family  of  Nuremberg  for  three  generations  were 
among  the  ablest  sculptors  in  bronze  during  the  xsth  and  i6th 
centuries.  Hermann  Vischer  the  ddcr  worked  mostly  between 
1450  and  150S,  following  the  earlier  medieval  traditions,  but 
without  the  originality  of  his  son,  Peter  Vischer. 

Next  to  Nuremberg,  the  chief  centres  of  bronze  sculpture 
were  Augsburg  and  Ltibeck.  Innsbruck  possesses  one  of  the 
finest  series  of  bronae  statues  of  the  first  half  of  the  x6th  century, 
namely  twenty-eight  colossal  figures  round  the  tomb  oi  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  luve, 
representing  a  succession  of  heroes  and  ancestors  of  the  emperor. 
The  first  of  the  statues  which  was  completed  cost  3000  florins, 
and  so  Maximilian  invited  the  help  of  Peter  Vischer,  whose  skill 
was  greater  and  whose  work  less  expensive  than  that  of  the 
local  craftsmen.  Most  of  them,  however,  were  executed  by 
sculptors  of  whom  little  is  now  known  They  differ  much  in 
style,  though  all  are  of  great  technical  merit.  The  finest  is  an 
ideal  statue  of  King  Arthur  of  Britain,  in  plate  armour  of  the 
14th  or  early  X5th  century,  very  remarkable  for  the  nobility 
of  the  face  and  pose.    That  of  Tbeodoric  is  also  a  very  fine 

>  Thb  dass  of  lane  wooden  retable  was  much  imitated  in  Spain 
and  Scandinavia.  The  metropolitan  cathedral  of  Rdskilde  in  Den- 
mark possesses  a  very  large  and  maenificent  example  covered  with 
subject  reliefs  enriched  with  gold  and  colours. 

*  See  Waagen,  Kunsl  und  KunsUer  til  DetUscJU.  (Leipzig,  1843- 
1845)- 
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conception.  Both  are  wrongly  said  to  be  the  work  of  Peter 
Vischer  himself.  Of  the  others,  the  best,  nine  in  number,  are 
by  Master  Gilg.  The  others,  which  range  from  stiffness  to 
exaggerated  realism,  are  executed  by  inferior  workers. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  x6th  century  the  influence  of  the 
later  Italian  Renaissance  becomes  very  apparent,  and  many 
elaborate  works  in  bronze  were  produced,  especially  at  Augsburg, 
where  Hubert  Gerhard  cast  the  fine  "  Augustus  fountain  "  in 
1593,  and  Adrian  de  Vries  made  the  "  Hercules  fountain  "  in 
1599;  both  were  influenced  by  the  style  of  Giovaimi  di  Bologna, 
as  shown  in  his  magnificent  fountain  at  Bologna. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  century  sculpture  in  Ei^land 
was  entering  upon  a  period  of  rapid  decadence,  and  to  some 
extent  had  lost  its  native  individuality^  The  finest  j^ 
series  of  statues  of  this  period  are  those  of  life-size  tftaak-' 
high  up  on  the  walls  of  Henry  VII.'s  chapd  at  West-  aaactim 
minster  and  others  over  the  various  minor  altars.  BmgfMad, 
These  ninety-five  figures,  which  represent  saints  and  doctors 
of.  the  church,  vary  very  much  in  merit:  some  show  German 
influence,  others  that  oi  Italy,  while  a  third  dass  are,  as  it 
were,  "  archaistic  "  imitations  of  older  English  sculpture.*  In 
some  cases  the  heads  and  general  pose  are  graceful,  and 
the  Papery  dignified,  but  in  the  main  they  are  coarse  both 
in  design  and  in  workmanship  compared  with  the  better 
plastic  art  of  the  13th  and  X4th  centuries.  This  decadence  of 
English  sculpture  caused  Henry  VII.  to  invite  the  Florentine 
Torrigiano  (x472?-x522)  to  visit  England  to  modd  and  cast 
the  bronze  figures  for  his  own  magnificent  tomb,  which  still 
exist  in  almost  perfect  preservation.  The  recimibent  effigies  of 
Henry  VII.  and  his  queen  are  fine  specimens  of  Florentine  art, 
well  modelled  with  lifelike  portrait  heads  and  of  /very  fine 
technique  in  the  casting.  The  altar-tomb  on  which  the  effigies 
lie  is  of  black  marble,  decorated  with  large  medallion  reliefs 
in  gilt  bronze,  each  with  a  pair  of  saints — the  patrons  of  Henry 
and  Elizabeth  of  York — of  very  graceful  de^gn.  The  altar  and 
its  large  baldacchino  and  reredos  were  the  work  of  Torrigiano, 
but  were  destroyed  during  the  X7th  century.  The  reredos  had 
a  large  relief  of  the  Resxirrection  of  Christ  executed  in  painted 
terra-cotta,  as  were  also  a  life-size  figure  of  the  dead  Christ 
under  the  altar-slab  and  four  angels  on  the  top  angles  of  the 
baldacchino;  a  number  of  fragments  of  these  figures  have 
recently  been  found  in  the  "pockets"  of  the  nave  vaulting, 
where  they  had  been  thrown  after  the  destruction  of  the  reredos. 
Torrigiano's  bronze  effigy  of  Margaret  of  Richmond  in  the 
south  aisle  of  the  same  chapel  is  a  very  skilful  but  too  realistic 
portrait,  apparently  taken  from  a  cast  of  the  dead  face  and 
hands.  Another  terra-cotta  effigy  in  the  Rolls  chapd  is  also, 
from  internal  evidence,  attributed  to  the  same  able  Florentine. 
Another  talented  Florentine  sculptor,  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  was 
invited  to  England  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  make  his  tomb;  of 
this  only  the  marble  sarcophagus  now  exists  and  has  been  used 
to  hold  the  body  of  Admiral  Ndson  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Another  member  of  the  same  family,  named  Giovanni,  was 
the  sculptor  of  the  colossal  terra-cotta  heads  of  the  Caesars 
affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  older  part  of  Hampton  0>urt  Palace. 

In  Spain,  in  the  early  part  of  the  x6th  century,  a  strong  Italian 
influence  superseded  that  of  France  and  Germany,  partly  owing 
to  the  presence  there  of  the  Florentine  Torrigiano   spmtOth 
and  other  Italian  artists.    The  magnificent  tomb  of    Rtaai^ 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  Granada  cathedral  is  a  fine   "•c* 
spcdmen  of  Italian  Renaissance  sculpture,  somewhat   ^"^f*"** 
similar  in  general  form  to  the  tomb  of  Sixtus  IV.   by  Ant. 
Pollaiuolo  in  St  Peter's,  but  half  a  century  later  in  the  style 
of  its  detail.    It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  executed  by  Torrigiano, 
but  the  design  which  he  made  for.it  is  said  to  have  been  rejected. 
The  statue  of  St  Jerome,  which  he  executed  for  the  convent 
of  Buenavista,  near  Seville,  was  dedared  by  Goya  to  be  superior 
to  Michelangelo's  ''  Moses."    Some  of  the  work  of  this  period, 
though  purdy  Italian  in  style,  was  produced  by  Spanish  sculptors, 

*  There  were  once  no  fewer  than  107  statues  in  the  interior  of  this 
chapel,  besides  a  large  number  on  the  exterior;  see  J.  T.  Micklc* 
thwaite  in  ArchaeUogMt  vol.  xlvii.  pi.  x.-xii. 
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— for  eainp]e»  the  choir  reUefs  at  Toledo  cathedfil,  and  those 
in  the  Cd^io  Mayor  at  Salamanca  by  Alonao  Berruguete, 
sculptor,  painter  and  architect,  trained  in  Rome  and  Florence, 
and  the  greatest  designer  of  Spain  up  to  that  time.  He  woiiced 
under  Michelangelo  and  Vasari,  and  on  his  return  to  Spain  in 
1520  was  appointed  court  painter  and  sculptor  to  Chaiies  V. 
The  same  position  was  occupied  under  Philip  U.  by  Caspar 
Becerra  (1520-1570),  whose  masterpiece  is  a  figure  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Solitude,  in  Madrid.  Esteban  Jordan,  Gregorio  Hernandez 
and  other  Spanish  sculptors  produced  a  large  number  of  elaborate 
retables,  carved  in  wood  with  subjects  in  relief  and  richly 
decorated  in  gcdd  and  odours.  These  sumptuous  masses  of 
polychromatic  sculpture  resemble  the  X5th-century  retablea  of 
Germany  more  than  any  Italian  examples,  and  were  a  sort 
of  survival  of  an  older  medieval  style.  J.  Morianes  was  the 
first  of  Spanish  sculptors  to  adopt  the  style  of  Albert  Dfirer, 
which  afterwards  became  general.  Philip  de  Vigami,  Christopher 
of  Salamanca,  and  Paul  de  Cespedes,  who  was  native  of  Cordova, 
are  names  of  great  prominence  up  to  the  end  of  the  century. 
Alonzo  Cano  (1600-1667),  the  painter,  was  remarkable  for  clever 
realistic  sculpture,  very  highly  coloured  and  religious  in  style. 
Montafiea,  who  died  in  16x4,  was  one  of  the  ablest  Spanish 
sculptors  of  his  time.  His  finest  works  axe  the  reliefs  of  the 
Madonna  and  Saints  on  an  altar  in  the  university  church  of 
Seville,  and  in  the  cathedral,  in  the  chapel  of  St  Augustine,  a 
very  nobly  designed  Conception,  modelled  with  great  skiU. 

In  the  17th  century  sculpture  in  wood  still  prevailed.  The 
statue  of  St  Bruno  of  Montafiea  seems  to  have  inspired 
others  to  repeat  the  subject  in  the  same  material:  Juan  de 
Juin  (d.  x6x4)  is  a  case  in  point.  Pedro  de  Mena  and  Zardllo 
achiev«l  great  success  in  this  dass  of  sculpture.  A.  Pujol  of 
Catalonia  and  Peter  Roldan  carried  on  the  Spanish  tradition. 
The  chief  names  in  the  x8th  century  are  those  of  Don  P.  Duque 
Comesso  of  Seville,  Don  J.  de  Hinestrosa,  A.  Salvador  (known 
as  "  the  Roman,"  d.  X766),  Philip  de  Castro  of  Galida,  one  of 
the  iqost  eminent  sculptoia  of  his  time  (d.  1775),  and  F. 
Gutierrez  (d.  1782).^ 

If  the  immediate  followers  of  Michdangdo  showed  a  tendency 
to  turn  the  characteristics  of  the  master's  style  into  exaggerated 
'  .      mannerism,  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  finds 

l^jj^^  Italian  sculpture  in  a  state  of  complete  decadence, 
ktUmfr,  Statuesque  dignity  haying  given  way  to  violent 
fluttering  movement  and  florid  excesses,  such  as  was 
revived  hi  a  later  century.  From  Italy  this  "  baroque  "  style 
spread  over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  and  retained  its  hold 
for  neariy  two  centuries.  The  chief  sculptor  and  architect  of 
this  period  was  the  Neapolitan,  J.  L.  Bemlnl  (1598-X680),  who, 
with  the  aid  of  a  large  school  of  assistants,  produced  an  almost 
incredible  quantity  of  sculpture  of  the  most  varying  degrees 
of  merit  and  hideousness.  His  chief  early  group,  the  Apollo  and 
Daphne  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  is  a  work  of  wonderful  technical 
skill  and  delicate  high  finish,  combined  with  soft  beauty  and 
grace,  though  too  pictorial  in  style.  In  later  life  Bernini  turned 
out  woric  of  brutal  coarseness,'  designed  in  a  thorou^y  un- 
sculpturesque  spirit.  The  churches  of  Rome,  the  cobnnade 
of  St  Peter's,  and  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo  are  crowded  with  his 
clumsy  colossal  figures,  half  draped  in  wildly  fluttering  garments, 
— perfect  models  of  what  is  ii^rst  in  the  plastic  art.  And  yet 
his  works  received  perhaps  more  praise  than  those  of  any  other 
sculptor  of  any  age,  and  after  his  death  a  scaifolding  was  erected 
outside  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo  in  order  that  people  might  walk 
round  and  admire  his  rows  of  feeble  half-naked  angds.  For  all 
that,  Bernini  was  a  man  of  undoubted  talent,  and  in  a  better 
period  of  art  would  have  been  a  sculptor  of  the  first  rank;  many 

^For  the  eariier  history  of  Spanidi  sculpture,  see  Don  Juan 
Aurustin  Cean  Bermudex,  Diuumario  kisiorico  de  los  mas  iUustres 
pr^essores  de  las  beUas  arUs  «n  Espapta  (Madrid,  1800.  6  vols.)* 
For  the  later  sculptors,  see  B.  Hftndke,  Studien  Mur  CesckkkU  der 
spatUscktn  Plastik  (Strasburg,  1900). 

'  The  Ludovisi  grou])  of  Pluto  carrying  off  Proterpine,  now  in 
the  Borghese  Gallery^  is  a  striking  example,  and  shows  Bernini's 
deterioration  of  style  in  later  life.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Cain  and  Abel  or  the  Apollo  and  Daphne  c^  his  earlier  years. 


of  his  portrait-busts  are  woriu  of  great  vigour  and  dignity,  quite 
free  from  the  mannered  extravagance  of  his  larger  scuj^ure. 
Stefano  Madema  (X57X-X636)  was  the  ablest  of  his  omtempo- 
raries;  his  clever  and  much-admired  statue,  the  figure  of  the 
dead  S.  Cecilia  under  the  high  altar  of  her  basilica,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  deathlike  pose  and  the  realistic  treatment 
of  the  drapery.  Another  clever  sculptor  was  Alessandro  Algardi 
of  Bok)gna  (iS9S?-i654),  who  formed  a  school,  which  included 
G.  Brunelli,  D.  Guidi  and  C.  Mazza  of  Bologna. 

In  the  next  century  at  Naples  (^eirolo,  Corradini  and  Sam- 
martino  produced  a  number  of  statues,  now  in  the  chapd  of 
S.  Maria  de'  Sangri,  which  are  extraordinary  examples    n» 
of  wasted  labour  and  neglect  of  the  simplest  canons    ciaaakhi 
of  plastic  art.    These  are  marble  statues  enmeshed  in    «««^a'*i 
nets  or  covered  with  thin  veils,  executed  with  almost    ''*^* 
deceptive  realism,  perhaps  the  k>west  stage  of  tricky  degradati(» 
into  which  the  sculptor's  art  could  possibly  falL*    In  the  iSth 
century  Italy  was  naturally  the  hc^quarters  of  the  dassicai 
revival,  which  spread  thence  throughout  most  of   Europe. 
Canova  (X757-X822),  a  Venetian  by  birth,  who  spent  xnost  of  his 
life  in  Rome,  was  perhapa  the  leading  spirit  of  this  movement, 
and  became  the  most  popular  sculptor  of  his  time.    His  work 
is  very  unequal  in  merit,  mostly  dull  and  uninteresting  in  style, 
and  is  occasionally  marred  by  a  meretricious  ^irit  very  contrary 
to  the  true  classic  feeling.    His  group  of  the  *'  Three  Graces," 
the  "  Hebe,"  and  the  very  popular  "  Dandng-Giris,"  copies  of 
which  in  plaster  disfigure  the  stairs  of  countless  modem  hotels  and 
other  buildings  oil  the  Continent,  are  typical  examples  of  Canova's 
worst  work.    Some  of  his  sculpture  is  designed  with  for  more 
of  the  purity  that  distinguished  antique  art;  his  finest  wm-k 
is  the  cokxsal  group  of  Theseus  slaying  a  Centaur,  at  Vienna. 
Canova's  attempts  at  Christian  sculpture  are  singulariy  unsuccess- 
ful, as,  for  example,  his  pretentious  monument  to  Pope  Clement 
XIII.  in  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  that  of  Titian  at  Venice,  and 
Alfieri's  tomb  in  the  Florentine  church  of  S.  Croce.    Fiesde  in 
the  xgth  century  produced  one  sculptor  of  great  talent,  named 
Bastianini.    He  worked  in  the  style  of  the  great  xsth-ccntuxy 
Florentine  sculptors,  and  followed  espedally  the  methods  of 
his  distinguishdl  fellow-townsman  Mino  da  Fiesole.    Many  of 
Bastianini's  works  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  genuine 
sculpture  of  the  X5th  century,  and  in  some  cases  great  prices 
have  been  paid  for  them  under  the  supposition  that  th^  were 
medieval  productions.    These  frauds  were,  however,  perpetrated 
without  Bastianini's  consent,  or  at  least  without  his  power  to 
prevent  them.    Several  of  bis  best  terra-cotta  woiks  may  be 
seen  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Whilst  monumental  sculpture  in  France  during  the  17th 
century  continued  to  be  influenced  by  Italy,  the  natioaal 
tradition  was  carried  on  to  a  certain  extent  by  such  f,  nam 
portraitists  as  the  two  Coustous  and  thdr  master 
Coysevox  (X640-X720),  whose  works  are  mari^ed  by  a  great 
sense  of  life  and  considerable  technical  skill.  The  exaggerated 
degance  in  the  treatment  of  the  female  figure,  which 
became  so  marked  a  characteiistic  of  French  sculpture  duxing 
this  period,  is  the  chief  trait  of  Francois  Girardon  (x63o-x7X5)» 
who  was  chiefly  empk>yed  on  the  sculptural  decoratkws  at 
Versailles,  and  on  the  famous  equestrian  sutue  of  Louis  XIV^ 
which  was  destroyed  during  the  Revolution  and  for  which 
hundreds  of  exquisite  drawings  and  studies  were  made,  now  in 
the  French  national  collection.  Far  more  strength  and  graadcttr 
mark  the  work  of  Pierre  Puget  (X622-X694),  who  is  best  kxiowa 
by  his  "  Milo  of  Crotona "  for  Vexsailles.  His  training  was 
entirdy  Italian,  and  in  style  considerably  influeiKed  by  Bonini. 
He  worked  for  some  considerable  time  in  Italy,  partictilariy  in 
Genoa.  The  same  opposed  movements  which  run  side  by  side 
in.  French  x8th-century  painting,  academic  allegory  and  fxivoloas 
sensuality,  can  be  traced  in  the  sculpture  of  this  period.    Of 

'  In  the  19th  century  an  Italian  aculf^or  named  Monti  won  mndb 
popular  repute  by  nmilar  unworthy  tricks;  some  vdled  statues  fay 
him  in  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851  were  greatly  admtied;  since 
then  copies  or  imitations  of  them  have  enraptured  the  visitors  who 
have  crowded  round  the  Italian  sculpture  stalls  at  every  aubeequent 
international  exhibition. 
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the  first,  the  chief  repreicntBtives.  9xt  Lemoyne  «nd  bis  pupil 
Falconet,  who  eiecuted  the  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great 
at  St  Petersburg;  of  the  other,  Qodion,  whose  real  name  was 
Claude  Michel  (c.  1745-18x4).  The  hitter  worked  largely  in 
terra-cotta,  and  modelled  with  great  q>irit  and  invention,  but 
in  the  sensual  unsculpturesque  manner  prevalent  in  his  time. 

In  the  later  part  of  the  xSth  century  France  produced  two 
sculptors  of  great  eminence  in  Jean-Baptiste  Pigalk  (17x4-1785) 
and  Jean  Antoine  Houdon  (X740-1828).  Houdon 
may  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  the  modem  school 
of  French  sculpture  of  the  better  sort.  Towaxxis  the 
end  of  the  x8th  century-  a  revolution  was  brought  about  in  the 
style  of  sculpture  by  the  suddenly  revived  taste  for  antique 
art.  A  period  of  dull  pseudixlawtmm  succeeded,  which 
in  most  cases  stifled  all  original  talent  and  reduced  the 
plastic  aits  to  a  lifeless  form  of  archaeology.  Regarded  even  as 
imitations  the  works  of  this  period  axe  veiy  unsuccessful':  t^e 
sculptors  got  hold  merely  of  the  diy  bones,  not  of  the  qurit  of 
classic  art;  and  their  study  of  the  subject  was  so  shallow  and 
unintelligent  that  they  mostly  picked  out  what  was  third-rate 
for  special  admiration  and  ignored  the  ^ru>us  beauty  of  the 
best  works  of  true  Hellenic  art.  Thus  in  sculpture,  as  in  painting 
and  architecture,  a  study  which  might  have  been  stimulating 
and  useful  in  the  highest  degree  became  a  serious  hindrsnce 
to  the  development  of  modem  art;  this  misconception  and 
misdirection  occurred  ix>t  only  in  France  but  in  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  In  France,  however,  the  victories 
of  Napoleon  L  and  his  arrogant  pretension  to  create  a  Gaulish 
empire  on  the  model  of  that  of  ancient  Rome  caused  the  taste 
for  pseudo-Roman  art  to  be  more  pronounced  than  elsewhere. 
Among  the  first  sculptors  of  this  school  were  Antoine 
Chaudet  (X763-X810)  and  Joseph  Bosao  (X769-X845). 
The  latter  was  much  employed  by  Napoleon  I.;  he 
executed  with  some  ability  the  bronze  spiral  reliefs 
round  the  column  of  the  Place  Vend6me  and  the  statue  of 
Napoleon  on  the  top,  and  also  modelled  the  classical  quadriga  on 
the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  Jacques  Pndier 
of  Geneva  (x79»-x862),  produced  the  "  Chained  Promethetis  " 
of  the  Louvre  and  the  Niobe  group  (182a).  He  possessed  great 
technical  ability,  but  aimed  in  most  of  his  works  at  a  soft  sensuous 
beauty  which  is  usually  considered  to  be  q>ecially  unsuited  to 
sculpture.  Francob  Rude  (X784-X855),  worked  in  a  style 
modelled  on  Graeco-Roman  sculpture  treated  with  some  freedom. 
His  bronae  Mercury  in  the  Louvre,  is  a  clever  work  and  the 
enormous  high-rdief  on  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile  in  Paris,  representing. 
"  The  Song  of  Departure  to  Battle,"  is  full  of  vigour  and  move- 
ment, but  his  statues  of  Marshal  Ney  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens 
and  of  General  Cavaignac  (X847)  in  the  cemetery  of  Montn\artre 
are  conq>icuously  poor.  The  reliefs  on  the  pediment  of  the 
Panthfon  are  by  Pierre  Jean  David  of  Angers  (X789-X856); 
his  eariy  works  are  of  dull  classic  style,  but  later  in  life  he 
became  a  realist  and  produced  very  unsculpturesque  results. 
A  bronxe  statue  of  a  Dancing  Fisher-lad  modelled  by  Francois 
Joseph  Duvet,  now  in  the  Luxembourg  collection,  is  an  able 
work  of  the  genre  class.  Other  French  sculptors  who  were 
highly  esteemed  in  their  time  were  Ottin,  Courtet,  Simart, 
Etex  and  Carpeauz.  The  last  was  an  artist  of  great  ability, 
and  produced  an  inunense  number  of  clever  but  often,  sculptur- 
csquely  considered,  offensive  statues.  He  obtained  the  highest 
renown  in  France,  and,  hailed  as  a  great  innovator  by  those 
who  welcomed  a  greater  measure  of  naturalism,  he  was  denounced 
by  the  '*  pure  "  and  classic  school  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
sad  degradation  of  taste  which  prevailed  under  tne  rule  of 
Napoleon  III. 

The  modem  schools  of  French  sculpture  are  the  most  important 
in  the  world;  they  are  dealt  with  in  a  separate  section  later. 
Technical  skill  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  form  are 
possessed  by  French  artists  to  a  degree  which  has  probably 
never  been  surpassed.  Many  of  their  works  have  a  similar 
fault  to  that  of  one  class  of  French  painters:  they  are  much 
injured  by  an  excess  of  sensual  realism;  in  many  cases  nude 
Statues  are  simply  life-studies  with  all  the  faults  and  individual 


peculiarities  of  one  modeL  Veiy  unsculptiireique  results  are 
produced  by  treating  a  statue  as  a  representation  of  a  naked 
person, — one,  that  is,  who  is  obviously  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
clothes, — a  very  different  thing  from  the  purity  of  the  andent 
Greek  treatment  of  the  nude.  Thus  the  great  ability  of  maiqr 
French  sculptors  has  been  degraded  to  suit,  or  rather  to  illustrate 
the  taste  of  the  voluptuary.  An  extravagance  of  attitude  axkl 
an  undignified  arrangement  of  the  figures  do  much  to  injure  some 
of  the  large  groups  which  are  full  of  twhniral  merit,  and  executed 
with  marvellous  anatomical  knowledge.  This  is  specially  the 
case  with  much  of  the  sculpture  that  decorates  the  buildings 
of  Paris.  The  group  of  nudie  dancers  by  Carpeauz  outside  the 
opera-house  is  a  work  of  astoiushing  skfll  and  sensual  imagina* 
tion,  unsculpturesque  m  style  and  etpedahy  unfitted  to  decorate 
the  comparatively  rigid  lines  of  a  building.  The  egotism  of 
modem  French  sculptors,  with  rare  exceptions,  has  not  allowed 
them,  when  professedly  aimhag  at  providing  plastic  decoration 
for  buildings,  to  accept  the  necosarily  subordinate  reserve 
which  is  so  necenary  for  architectonic  sculpture.  Other  French 
works,  on  the  other  hand,  have  frequently  erred  In  the  direction 
of  a  sickly  sentimentalism,  or  a  petty  realism,  which  is  fatal  to 
sculpturesque  beauty;  or  they  seek  to  raider  nsodem  life, 
sometimes  on  the  scale  of  life-size,  even  to  the  point  of  securing 
atmoq>heric  effect.  This  exaggerated  misconception  <rf  the 
function  of  sculpture  can  only  be  a  pasnng  phase;  yet  as  any 
movement  issuing  from  Paris  finds  adherents  throu^^ut  othor 
countries,  the  effect  upon  sculptors  and  upon  public  taste  can 
hardly  be  otherwise  than  mischievous.  The  real  power  and 
merits  of  the  modem  French  school  ipake  these  faults  all  the 
more  oonq>icuous. 

Whatever  work  of  importance  was  prodticed  by  Netherlandish 
sculptors  in  the  X7th  and  x8th  centuries,  was  due  entirely  to 
Italian  training  and  influence.  Francois  Duquesnpy 
(usually  called  "The  Fleming")  (1594-1644)  has 
already  been  mentioned;  he  worked  principally  in 
Rome,  in  rivalry  with  Bernini,  and  most  of  his  works 
have  remained  in  Italy,  but,  inasnrach  as  his  style  is  conspicu- 
ously French,  he  is  here  included  in  the  French  schooL  His  pupil 
Arthur  Quellinus  is  best  known  by  his  allegorical  groups  on  the 
pediments  of  Amsterdam  town-hall,  and  has  also  left  some 
traces-  of  his  activity  in  Berlin.  P.  Buystet,  luttive  of  Brusads 
(b.  X595),  passed  into  France  and  is  also  often  classed  as  a 
French  sculptor. 

By  far  the  greatest  sculptor  of  the  clas^cal  revival  was  Bertd 
Thorwaldsen  (x 770-1844),  an  Icelander  by  race,  whose  boyhood 
was  q>ent  at  Copenhagen,  and  who  settled  in  Rome 
ui  1797,  when  Canova's  fame  was  at  its  highest.  The 
Swedish  sculptors  Tobias  Sergdl  and  Johann  BystrOm 
belonged  to  the  classic  school;  the  latter  followed  m 
Thorwaldsen's  footsteps.  Another  Swede  named  Fogdberg  was 
famed  chiefly  for  his  sculptured  subjects  taken  from  Norse 
mythology.  H.  W.  Bissen  and  Jerichau  of  Dexmiark  produced 
some  able  works, — the  former  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick 
VII.  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  latter  a  very  spirited  and  widely 
known  group  of  a  Man  attacked  by  a  Panther. 

During  the  troublous  times  of  the  Reformation,  Sculpture, 
like  the  other  arts,  continued  to  decline.  Of  X7th<entury 
monumental  efi^gies  that  of  Sir  Francis  Vere  (d.  1607) 
in  the  north  transept  at  Westminster  is  one  of  the  best, 
though  its  design — a  recumbent  effigy  overshadowed  mteria 
by  a  slab  covered  with  armour,  upborne  by  four  *^i*""* 
kneeh'ng  figures  of  men-at-arms — is  almost  an  exact  copy  of 
the  tomb  of  Engclbert  II.  of  Vianden-Nassau.^  The  finest 
bronze  statues  of  this  century  are  those  of  George  Villiers. 
duke  of  Buckingham  (d.  1628),  and  his  wife  at  the  ix>rth-east 
of  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  The  effigy  of  the  duke,  in  rich  armour 
of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  lies  with  folded  hands  in  the  usual 
medieval  pose.  The  face  is  fine  and  well  modelled  and  the  casting 
very  good.  The  allegorical  figures  at  the  foot  are  caricatures 
of  the  style  of  Michelangelo,  and  are  quite  devoid  of  merit,  but 
the  kneeling  sUtues  of  the  duke's  children  are  designed  with 
*  See  Areadt.  ChaUau  de  Vianden  (Pkris,  1884). 
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grace  and  pathos.  A  large  number  of  very  handsome  marble 
and  alabaster  tombs  were  erected  throughout  England  during 
the  17th  century.  The  effigies  are  poor  and  coarse,  but  the  rich 
architectural  ornaments  are  effective  and  often  of  beautiful 
materials,  alabaster  being  mixed  with  various  richly  coloured 
marbles  in  a  very  skilful  way.  Nicholas  Stone  (1586-1647), 
who  worked  under  the  supervision  of  Inigo  Jones  and  was  master- 
mason  to  King  Charles  I.,  was  the  chief  English  sculptor  of  his 
time.  The  De  Vere  and  Villiers  monuments  are  usually  attributed 
to  him.^  One  of  the  best  public  monuments  of  London  is  the 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  L  at  Charing  Cross,  which 
was  overthrown  and  hidden  during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell, 
but  replaced  at  the  Restoration  in  1660;  it  is  very  nobly  modelled 
and  was  produced  under  Itxdian  influence  by  the  French  sculptor 
Hubert  Le  Soeur  (d.  1670).  The  standing  bronze  statue  of 
James  II.,  formerly  behind  the  Whitehall  banqueting  room, 
very  poorly  designed  but  well  executed,  was  the  work  of  Grinling 
Gibbons  (1648-1721),  a  native  of  Holland,  who  was  chiefly 
famed  for  his  extraordinary  sldll  in  carving  realistic  fruit  and 
flowers  in  pear  and  other  white  woods.  Many  rich  and  daborate 
works  of  his  exist  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  at  Cambridge, 
Chatsworth,  and  several  other  places  in  England.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  i8th  century  he  worked  for  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  carved  the  elaborate  friezes  of  the  stalls  and  screens  in 
St  Paul's  Cathedral  and  in  other  London  churches. 

During  the  x8th  rentury  English  sculpture  was  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  Flemish  and  other  foreign  artists,  of  whom  Roubiliac 

(1695-1762),  Peter  Scheemakexs  (I691-1773),  and 
^2^"?  J-  ^-  Ryshrack  (1694-17  70)  were  the  chief.  The 
E^^^  ridiculous  custom  of  representing  Englishmen  of  the 

i8th  and  X9th  centuries  in  the  toga  or  in  the  armour 
of  an  ancient  Roman  was  fatal  alike  to  artistic  merit  and  eikonic 
truth;  and  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  periwig  of  the 
Georgian  period  was  added  to  the  costume  of  a  Roman  general 
the  effect  is  supremely  ludicrous.  NoUekens  (1737-1823),  a 
pupil  of  Scheemakers,  though  one  of  the  most  popular  sculptors 
of  the  1 8th  century,  was  a  man  of  very  little  real  ability.  John 
Bacon  (1740-1799)  was  in  some  respects  an  abler  sculptor. 
John  Flaxman  (1755-1826)  was  in  England  the  chief  initiator 
of  the  classical  revival.  For  many  years  he  worked  for  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  the  potter,  and  designed  for  him  an  immense  number 
of  vases  covert  with  delicate  cameo-like  reliefs.  Many  of 
these,  taken  from  antique  gems  and  sculpture,  are  of  great 
beauty,  though  hardly  suited  to  the  special  necessities  of  fictile 
ware.  Flaxman's  large  pieces  of  sculpture  are  of  less  merit, 
but  some  of  his  marble  reliefs  are  designed  with  much  spirit  and 
classic  purity.  He  modelled  busts  as  well  as  small  portrait 
medallions  for  production  in  Wedgwood's  pottery.  His  illustra- 
tions in  outline  to  the  poems  of  Homer,  Aeschylus  and  Dante, 
based  on  drawings  on  Greek  vases,  have  been  greatly  admired, 
but  they  are  unfortunately  much  injured  by  the  use  of  a  thicker 
outline  on  one  side  of  the  figures — an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
give  a  suggestion  of  shadow.  Flaxman's  best  pupil  was  Baily 
(i 788-1867),  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  nude  marble  figure  of  Eve. 
On  the  whole  the  X7th  and  i8th  centuries  in  Germany,  -as  in 
England,  were  periods  of  great  decadence  in  the  plastic  art; 

little  of  merit  was  produced,  except  some  portrait 

figures.  Among  the  rare  exceptions  mention  must 
^^^^^    be  made  of  Andreas  SchlUter,  of  Hamburg  (c.  1662- 

17x4),  who  produced  many  decorative  bronze  reliefs 
for  the  royal  castle  in  Berlin,  and  the  famous  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Great  Elector  on  the  bridge  in  Berlin.  Another 
artist  who  approached  greatness  in  a  period  of  utter  degradation 
was  Rafael  Donner,  whose  principal  work  is  the  large  fountain 
with  lead  figures  of  Providence  and  the  four  rivers  of  Austria 
(the  Enns,  Ybbs,  Traun  and  March),  in  Vienna,  a  very  remarkable 

^  The  Villiers  monument  is  evidently-  the  work  of  two  sculptors 
working  in  very  opposite  styles.  These  monuments,  however,  are 
not  included  in  the  list  of  his  works  drawn  up  by  Stone  himself 
and  printed  in  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  t.  230-243.  This 
sculptor's  receipts,  recorded  by  his  kinsman,  Charles  btoakes, 
amounted  to  £10,889— an  enormous  sum  for  an  English*  sculptor 
and  "  tomb*makcr  "  of  those  days. 
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example  of  baroque  sculpture  which  to  this  day  is  known  as  the 
Donner  foimtain.  In  the  second  half  of  the  x8th  century  there 
was  a  strong  revival  in  sculpture,  eq)ecially  in  the  classic  style; 
and  since  then  Germany  has  produced  an  immense  quantity 
of  large  and  pretentious  sculpture,  mostly  dull  in  design  and 
second-rate  in  execution.  Gottfried  Schadow  of  Beriin  (X764- 
1850)  finished  a  number  of  portrait  figures,  not  in  the  customary 
antique  guise,  but  in  the  costume  of  the  period.  Some  of  his 
works  are  ably  modelled.  He  was  followed  by  Christian  Rauch 
(1777-1857),  whose  works  are,  however,  mostly  weak  and  senti- 
mental in  style,  as,  for  example,  his  recumbent  statue  of  (^ueen 
Louisa  at  Charlottenburg  (1813),  and  his  statues  of  generals 
Billow  and  Schamhorst  at  Berlin.  Rauch  became  the  leader 
of  an  important  school  in  Berlin,  but  will  be  most  honourably 
remembered  by  his  splendid  monument  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
in  Berlin — an  elaborate  work,  modem  in  feeling  and  of  great 
technical  accomplishment.  Friedrich  Drake  was  the  ablest 
of  Ranch's  pupils,  but  he  lived  at  a  very  unhappy  period  for  the 
sculptor's  art.  His  chief  worii  is  perhaps  the  colossal  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  King  William  of  Prussia  at  Cologne.  Albert 
Wolff  was  a  sculptor  of  more  ability;  he  executed  the  equestrian 
portrait  of  King  Ernest  Augustus  at  Hanover,  and  a  "  Horseman 
attacked  by  a  Lion  "  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  Augustus  Kiss 
(X802-X865)  produced  the  companion  group  to  this,  the  celebrated 
Amazon  and  Panther  in  bronze,  as  well  as  the  fine  group  of  St 
George  and  the  Dragon  in  a  courtyard  of  the  royd  paJace  at 
Berlin.  The  St  George  and  his  horse  are  of  bronze;  the  dragon 
is  formed  of  gilt  plates  of  hanmiercd  iron.  Kiss  worked  only 
in  metals  The  bad  taste  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century 
is  strongly  shown  by  many  of  the  works  of  Theodore  Kalidi, 
whose  "  Bacchanal  sprawling  on  a  Panther's  Back  "  is  a  marvel 
of  awkwardness  of  pose  and  absence  of  any  feeling  for  beauty. 
Ernst  Rietschel  (x  804-1861)  was  perhaps  the  best  Genxian 
sculptor  of  this  period,  and  produced  work  superior  to  that  o/L 
his  contemporaries,  such  as  Haagen,  Wichmaim,  Fischer  and 
Hiedd.  Rietschel's  career  was  marked  by  steady  progress  from 
a  meaningless  classicism  to  serious  realism.  It  was  his  task  to 
erect  monuments  in  memory  of  some  of  the  greatest  intellectual 
heroes  of  Germany,  such  as  his  Lessing  monument  in  Braun- 
schweig, the  monument  to  Goethe  and  Schiller  in  Weimar, 
and  that  to  Martin  Luther  at  Worms.  Some  revival  of  a  better 
style  is  shown  in  certain  sculpture,  especially  reliofi»,  by  HShnel, 
whose  chief  works  are  at  Dresden.  Schwanthalcr  (x8o2-i84£), 
who  was  largely  patronized  by  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  studied 
at  Rome  and  was  at  first  a  feeble  imitator  of  antique  classic 
art,  but  later  in  life  he  developed  a  more  romantic  and  pseudo- 
medieval  style.  By  him  are  a  large  number  of  reliefs  and  statues 
in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich  and  in  the  Walhalla,  also  the 
colossal  but  feeble  bronze  statue  of  Bavaria,  in  point  of  size  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  works  of  modem  times.*  Johannes 
Schilling  (b.  1826)  is  the  author  of  the  cobual  national  monument 
on  the  Niederwald  near  Rflde^eim,  and  Ernst  Bandd  of  the 
imposing  monument  of  Hermaim  Arminius  in  the  Teutoburg 
Forest  near  Detmold. 

It  was  Reinhold  Begas  (b.  1831)  who  definitely  broke  away 
from  the  all-pervading  classicist  tradition.  His  art  has  more 
in  common  with  that  of  the  Rococo  period  than  with  that  of 
Canova  and  his  followers.  Not  only  did  he  excel  in  the  rendering 
of  textures,  and  in  giving  life  and  animation  to  his  figures,  but 
his  earlier  work  was  marked  by  tmconventionality  and  great 
boldness  of  disposition.  Unfortunately  his  rapid  success,  and 
the  official  favour  that  was  shown  to  him,  led  him  subsequently 
to  hasty  and  what  might  almost  be  described  as  factory-like 
pixKluction.  His  work  became  pretentious,  and  though  some 
of  the  reliefs  and  single  figures  on  his  monuments  are  remarkable 
for  his  keen  gift  of  observation,  the  whole  effect  is  frequently 
spoilt  by  the  unnecessary  introduction  of  disturbing  decorative 
features,  ill-disposed  and  singxilarly  lacking  in  sculptural  dignity. 
The  monument  of  the  emperor  William  I.  with  the  two  beautiful 

*  In  sitt,  but  not  in  merit,  this  enormous  statue  was  snrpaised 
by  the  figure  of  Liberty  made  in  Paris  by  Bartholdi  and  erected 
as  a  beacon  in  the  harbour  of  New  York  city. 
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reliefs  of  Peace  and  War,  and  the  Neptune  fountain,  both  in 
front  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  th&  Schiller  monument  before 
the  royal  theatre,  all  in  Berlin,  are  perhaps  his  most  successful 
works.  The  Bismarck  in  front  of  the  Reichstag  building  suffers 
from  the  excessive  use  of  allegorical  motifs  and  from  other 
errors  of  taste. 

Of  Begas's  many  pupils,  who  participated  in  the  execution 
of  the  numerous  statues  that  flank  the  Siegesallec  in  the  Berlin 
Tbieigarten,  the  most  distinguished  is  Joseph  Uphues  (b.  1850), 
who  is  the  creator  of  the  Moltke  monument  in  Berlin,  and  of 
the  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  Siegesallee,  a  replica  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Washington.  Adolf  Briitt  (b.  1855)  and  Gustav 
Eberlein  should  be  mentioned  among  the  most  successful  Berlin 
sculptors;  Robert  Dietz,  as  the  founder  of  an  important  school 
in  Dresden;  and  Wilhelm  Ruemann  (d.  1906)  and  Rudolf 
Maison  among  the  modem  sculptors  of  Munich. 

The  closing  years  of  the  19th  century  were  marked  by  an 
enormous  advance,  not  only  in  public  appreciation  of  sculpture 
but  in  productive  activity.  The  younger  generation  of  Berlin 
sculptors  includes  such  cUstinguished  artists  as  Fritz  Kiimsch, 
who  is  best  known  by  "  The  Triumph  of  Woman  "  and  "  The 
Kiss  ";  Hugo  Lederer,  the  designer  of  the  Bismarck  monument 
in  Hamburg;  August  Gaul,  who  excelled  in  statuettes  of  animals; 
Max  Kruse,  a  woodcarver  of  great  ability;  and  Louis  Touaillon, 
who  spent  hb  early  years  in  Rome,  and  became  famous  for  the 
excellent  anatomy  and  action  of  his  equine  studies.  Karl 
Seffner,  of  Leipzig;  August  Hudler,  of  Dresden;  Georg  Weba, 
Fritz  Christ,  Erwin  Kurz,  Hermann  Hahn,  Theodor  von  Gosen 
and  Hugo  Kkuf  mann,  all  of  Munich,  should  also  here  be  men- 
tioned. Adolf  Hildebrand  (b.  1847)  is  best  known  by  his  Wittels- 
bach  fountain  in  Munich  and  his  Reinhard  fountain  in  Strassburg. 
He  has  also  executed  some  excellent  medals  and  plaquettes. 
Franz  Stuck,  who  has  ranked  among  the  leading  painters  of 
modem  Germany,  has  also  produced  some  powerful  pieces  of 
sculpture,  such  as  the  Beetlkoven,  and  the  "Athlete  holding 
a  heavy  Ball."  Max  Klinger  (b.  1857),  famous  as  painter 
and  etcher*  revived  polychromatic  sculpture  in  Germany.  His 
Beethoven  monument,  at  the  Leipzig  Museum,  is  the  best  known 
example  of  his  work  in  this  direction.  The  great  composer  is 
conceived  as  Jupiter  enthroned,  with  the  eagle  at  his  feet.  The 
work  caused  an  enormous  sensation  on  its  first  appearance  before 
the  public  and  became  a  veritable  apple  of  discord  around  which 
a  wordy  war  was  waged  by  the  different  factions.  The  Leipzig 
Museum  also  owns  his  Cassandra  and  a  rough-hewn  portrait 
bust  of  Liszt.  One  of  his  mpst  striking  works  is  the  Nietzsche 
bust  at  Weimar.  At  the  Albcrtinum,  in  Dresden,  is  an  important 
late  work  of  his,  a  marble  group  of  three  beautifully  modelled 
life-size  figures,  " The  Drama."       OH.M.;  M.H.S.;  P.G.K.) 

During  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  the  prevalence  of  a 
cold,  lifeless  pseudo-classic  style  was  fatal  to  individual  talent, 
and  robbed  the  scxilpture  of  England  of  all  real  vigour 
and  spirit.  FVands  Chantrey  (i  782-1841)  produced 
a  great  quantity  of  sculpture,  especially  sepulchral 
monuments,  which  were  mUch  admired  in  spile  of 
their  limited  merits.  Allan  Cunningham  and  Henry  Weekes, 
who  excelled  in  busts  of  men,  worked  in  some  cases  in  conjunction 
with  Chantrey,  who  was  distinguished  by  considerable  technical 
skilL  John  Gibson  (1790-1866)  was  perhaps  after  Flaxman 
the  most  successful  of  the  English  classic  school,  and  produced 
some  works  of  real  merit.  He  strove  eagerly  to  revive  the 
polychromatic  decoration  of  sculpture  in  imitation  of  the 
circumlilio  of  classical  times.  His  "  Venus  Victrix,"  down  at 
the  exhibition  in  London  of  286a  (a  work  of  about  six  years 
earlier),  was  the  first  of  his  coloured  statues  which  attracted 
much  attention.  The  prejudice,  however,  in  favour  of  white 
marble  was  too  strong,  and  both  the  popular  verdict  and  that 
of  other  sculptors  were  strongly  adverse  to  the  "  tinted  Venus." 
The  fact  is  that  Gibson's  colouring  was  timidly  applied: 
it  was  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  two  systems,  and  thus 
his  sculpture  lost  the  special  qualities  of  a  pure  marble  surface, 
without  gaining  the  richly  decorative  effect  of  the  polychromy 
cither  of  the  Greeks  or  of  the  medieval  period.  _  The  other  chief 


sculptois  of  the  same  inartistic  period  were  Banks,  the 
elder  Westmacott  (who  modelled  the  AchUles  in  Hyde  Park), 
R.  Wyatt  (who  cast  the  equestrian  statue  of  Wellington,  removed 
from  London  to  Aldershot),  Macdowell,  Campbell,  Calder 
Marshall,  and  BelL  Samud  Joseph  (d.  1850),  working  in  a 
naturalistic  spirit,  produced  some  exceUent  work,  notably 
(in  1840)  the  remarkable  statue  of  Samuel  Wilberforce  now  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  brilliant  exception  of  its  period  is  the 
Wellington  monument  in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  probably  the 
finest  plastic  work  of  modem  times.  It  was  the  work  of  Alfred 
Stevens  (1817-1875),  a  sculptor  of  the  highest  talent,  who  lived 
and  died  almost  unrecognized  by  the  British  public.  The  v«lue 
of  Stevens's  work  is  all  the  more  conspicuous  from  the  feebleness 
of  most  of  the  sculpture  of  his  contemporaries. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  a  great  change  came 
over  British  sculpture — a  change  so  revolutionary  that  it  gave 
a  new  direction  to  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  the  artist,  and 
raised  the  British  school  to  a  level  wholly  unexpected.  It  cannot 
be  pretended  that  the  school  yet  equals  either  in  technical 
accomplishment,  in  richness  or  elasticity  of  imagination,  or  in 
creative  freedom,  the  schools  of  France  and  Belgium,  for  these 
have  been  built  up  upon  the  example  of  national  works  of  many 
generations  of  sculptors  during  several  centuries.  British 
sculptors,  whose  training  was  far  less  thorough  and  intelligent 
than  that  which  is  given  abroad,  found  themselves  practically 
without  a  past  of  their  own  to  inspire  them,  for  there  existed 
no  truly  national  tradition;  with  them  it  was  a  case  of  beginning 
at  the  beginning. 

The  awakening  came  from  without,  brought  to  England 
mainly  by  a  Frenchman — ^Jules  Dalou — as  well  as  by  Lord 
Leigbton,  Alfred  Gilbert  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  by  Onslow 
Ford.  To  Carpeaux,  no  doubt — despised  of  the  classicists — 
the  new  inspiration  was  in  a  great  measure  due;  for  Carpeaux, 
who  infused  life  and  flesh  and  blood  into  his  marble  (too  much 
of  them,  as  has  been  here  shown,  to  please  the  lovers  of  purism), 
was  to  his  classic  predecessors  and  contemporaries  much  what 
in  painting  Delacroix  was  to  David  and  the  cold  professors  of 
his  formal  school.  But  it  was  to  Jules  Dalou  that  was  chiefly 
due  the  remarkable  development  in  Great  Britain.  A  politick 
refugee  at  the  time  of  the  Commune,  he  received  a  cordial 
welcome  from  the  artists  of  England,  and  was  invited  to  assume 
the  mastership  of  the  modelling  classes  at  South  Kensington. 
This  post  he  retained  for  some  years,  until  the  amnesty  for 
political  offenders  enabled  him  to  retum  to  his  native  land; 
but  before  he  left  he  had  succeeded  in  making  it  clear  that 
severe  training  is  an  essential  foundation  of  good  sculpture. 
This  had  been  but  partly  understood — ^is  not  even  now  wholly 
realized;  yet  by  the  impression  he  made,  Dalou  improved  the 
work  in  the  schools  beyond  all  recognition.  The  whole  conception 
of  sculpture  seemed  to  be  modified,  and  intelligent  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  in  the  students.  When  he  departed,  he  left  in  his 
stead  Professor  Lant6ri,  who  became  a  naturalized  Englishman, 
and  who  exercised  a  beneficent  influence  over  the  students  equal 
to  that  of  his  predecessor.  Meanwhile,  the  Lambeth  Art  Schools 
— ^where  Mr  W.  S.  Frith,  a  pupil  of  M.  Dalou,  was  conducting 
his  modelling  class  under  the  diroctorship  of  John  Sparkes 
(d.  X907) — were  being  maintained  with  great  success.  At  the 
Royal  Academy,  where  in  1901  the  professorship  of  sculpture 
was  revived  after  many  years,  the  inspiring  genius  of  Alfred 
Gilbert  aroused  the  students  to  an  enthusiasm  curiously  contrast- 
ing with  the  comparative  apathy,  which  passed  as  dignified 
restraint,  of  earlier  days.  British  sculpture,  therefore,  when 
it  is  not  coloured  directly  from  the  Italian  Renaissance,  is 
certainly  influenc«i  from  France,  But  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
spite  of  this  turning  of  British  sculptors  to  romantic  realism 
as  taught  by  Frenchmen  and  Italians,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  spirit  of  colour  and  decoration  and  greater- realism  in 
modelling  had  been  brou^^t  from  abroad,  the  actual  character 
of  British  sculpture,  even  in  its  most  decorative  forms,  is  not 
in  the  main  other  than  British. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  shown  a  tendency  towards 
reviving  the  application  of  colour  in  sculpture  which  has  not 
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met  with  universal  tpptoval.  Although  the  polychromatic 
work  of  the  Renaiawtnce,  for  example,  may  keep  its  place,  it  is 
held  to  dash  with  the  idea  of  sculptural  art;  for  though  there 
is  no  absolute  approach  to  imitation,  there  is  a  very  strong 
suggestion  of  it.  The  use  of  a  variety  of  marbles  and  metals, 
or  other  materials,  such  as  has  been  increasingly  adopted,  docs 
not  offend  in  the  same  measure,  as  the  result  is  purely  formaL 
Yet,  in  the  final  result,  the  work  becomes  not  so  much  sculpture 
broadly  seen,  as  an  "object  of  art/'  amiably  imagined  and 
delicately  wrought. 

Indeed,  the  sculptor  has  been  greatly  zdnforoed  by  the 
artificer  in  metal,  enamel,  and  the  like.  But  the  revival  of 
metal-work,  cut,  beaten,  and  twisted,  however  £ne  in  itself, 
does  not  help  sculpture  forward  very  much.  It  may  even 
keep  it  back;  for,  popular  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  really  tends 
to  divert  the  attention  from  form  to  design,  and  from  light  and 
shade,  with  planes,  to  ingenuity,  in  pleasing  lines — ^a  very 
beautiful  and  devated  art,  but  not  sculpture.  As  an  adjunct, 
it  may  be  extremely  valuable  in  the  hands  of  a  fine  artist  who 
does  not  mistake  the  mere  wrig^es  and  doublings  which  are 
the  mark  of  the  more  extravagant  phase  of  the  so-called  "  New 
Art "  for  harmonious  "  line."  But  it  must  always  suggest  the 
man  with  the  anvil,  shears,  and  pincers,  rather  than  the  man 
with  the  day  and  the  chiseL  It  is  mainly  to  Alfred  Gilbert  that 
b  due  the  delightful  revival  of  metal-work  in  its  finest  form 
wedded  to  sculpture,  with  the  introduction  of  marbles,  gems, 
and  so  forth,  fdidtous  and  degant  in  invention  and  ornament, 
and  so  excellent  in  design  and  taste  that  in  his  hands,  at  least, 
it  is  subservient  to  the  monumental  character  of  his  sculpture. 

IThe  fixvt  effectual  rebellion  against  the  Classic,  and  the  btrth  of 
IndiWdualism,  dates  back  to  Alfred  Stevens.  The  picturesque 
fancy  of  the  Frenchman  Roubillac  (who  practised  for  many  years 
in  England),  with  his  theatrical  arrangement  and  skilful  technique, 
inherited  from  his  master  Coustou,  nad  left  little  mark  on  the 
Englidimen  of  his  day.  They  went  on,  for  the  most  part,  with  their 
pseudo-dasdc  tradition,  which  Flaxman  carried  to  the  highest 
point.  But  until  Stevens,  few  in  England  thought  of  instilling  real 
life  and  blood  and  English  thought  and  feeling  into  the  clay  and 
marble.  It  was  not  only  life  that  Stevens  realized,  but  dignity, 
nobility  of  form,  and  movement,  pteviously  Unknown  in  EngUui 
woric  Follower  though  he  was  oi  Michelangdo  and  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  he  was  entirely  personaL  He  was  no  copyist,  although 
he  had  the  Italian  traditions  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  nis  feeling  tor 
architecture  helped  him  to  treat  sculpture  with  fine  decorative  effect. 
Yet  even  Stevens  and  his  brilliant  example  were  powerless  to  weaken 
the  passion  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  tradition  that  had  engrossed 
Engui^  sculptors — with  their  cold  imitations  and  lifeless  art, 
pursued  in  the  name  of  their  fetish,  "  the  Antique." 

Until  towards  the  dose  of  the  igth  century  this  pseudo^lasac 
art  was  blindly  pursued  by  a  non-Latin  race,  and  a  public  favourite 
like  W.  CaUer  Marshall  (1813-X894;  A.R.A.,  1844;  R.A..  1853) 
never  attempted,  except  perhaps  in  the  '*  Prodigal  Son,"  now  at  the 
Tate  Gallery,  to  break  away  towards  originality  of  thought. 

Thomas  woolner  O835-1893:  A.R.A.,  1871;  R.A.,  1874),  who 
had  represented  a  modem  heroine  as  a  Roman  matron,  and  had 
shown  m  his  monument  to  Bishop  Jackson  in  St  Paul's  cathedral 
an  ardiaic  severity  and  dryness  altogether  excessive,  sought  elevation 
of  conception  mien  as  brought  him  applause  for  his  "  Tennyson  "  in 
portraiture  and  for  his  clamcally«inq;>ired  relief  **  Viigilia  lamenting 
the  Banishment  of  Coriolanus  '^-i>robably  his  most  admirable  and 
roost  exquisitely  touching  work. 

Meanwhile,  Baron  Carlo  Marochettl  (1809-1867;  A.R.A.,  1861; 
R.A.,  1866),  an  Italian  of  French  parentage,  had  tried  to  introduce 
a  more  modem  feeling,  and  his  "  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  "  at  West- 
minster evoked  great  enthusasm.  It  is  difficult,  now,  to  admire 
without  reserve  the  incongruity  of  the  l2th-oentury  king,  mounted 
on  a  modem  thoroughbred,  and  raising  arm  and  weapon  with  an 
action  lacking  in  vigour.  The  intention  was  excellent  and  fruitful, 
notwithstanding,  and  the  statue  is  not  without  merit.  It  was  he 
who  cast  for  Landseer  the  Uona  of  the  Nelson  monument  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  London. 

Later  on  Charles  Bell  Birch  (1832-18^3;  A.R.A.,  1880).  with  his 
German  tmining,.  introduced  a  new  picturesque  element  in  his 
*•  Wood  Nymph"'  "  ReUliation,"  "  The  Last  Call,"  and  the  "  Me- 
morial to  Lieut.  Hamilton^  V.C.,  dying  before  Kabul " ;  but  ndther 
the  vigour  nor  the  individuality  of  his  work  influenced  his  con- 
temporaries to  any  extent,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  strong 
Teutonic  feeling  it  displayed. 

Sir  Joseph  Edgar  Boehm,  R.A.  (1834-1890).  an  Austrian  by 
birth,  was  more  successful,  and  his  influence,  helped  by  the  talent 
of  able  studio-assistants  (Professor  Lant^ri,  Alfred  Gilbert,  and 
others),  contributed  somewhat  to  thaw  the  chill  which  the  cold 
marble  still  seemed  to  shed  around.  There  was  not  much  inspiration 


in  his  monument  of  "  General  Gordon  "  in  St  Paul's  cathedial.  assd 
his  "  Wellington  Memorial "  is  cold  and  empty,  though  cwiccl 
enough ;  but  the  *'  Herdsman  and  Bull,"  among  ms  ideal  subjectai. 
the  *  Carlyle  "  on  Chelsea  Embankment,  among  nis  portrait-statueay 
liad  the  right  feeling  in  them.    His  busu  were  usually  excellent. 

J.  H.  Foley  (1818-187^;  A.R.A.,  1849;  R.A..  1858).  who  at  Brat 
was  all  for  the  unities  and  a  "  pure  style,"  seemed  in  his  later 
years  to  throw  his  previous  convictions  to  the  winds,  when  be  pro- 
duced the  finely  spirited  eauestrian  statue  of  "  General  Sir  James 
Outram,"  now  erected  in  Inou,  and  the  statue  of  Sir  JoiAma  Reynolds 
in  the  Tate  Gallery.  This  statue  was  welcomed  with  enthusiaam 
in  the  art  world,  and  hdped  to  remind  the  public  that  monuments 
need  not  be  staid  to  dulness,  nor  stiff  and  dead  in  their  impertui1>- 
ability. 

Meanwhile  Henry  Hugh  Armstead  (1828-1905;  A.ILA.,  1875; 
R.A.,  1880),  who  had  begun  by  devoting  himself  to  the  art  of  t£e 
silversmith,  fashioning  the  "  St  George's  Vase,"  "  The  Packington 
Shield."  and  "  The  Outram  Shield,"  was  working  in  the  spirit  oTthe 
younger  school;  he  made  his  first  appeahance  in  the  exhibitions  ia 
18^1.  He  was  carrying  out  commissions  of  considerable  magnitude 
— m  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  and  in  the  Abbey  itself,  for  iriiich 
he  executed  the  marble  reredos  with  its  many  figures,  the  whole  oi- 
the  external  sculptural  decomtions  for  the  Coloiual  Ofiioe  in  White- 
hallj  as  well  as  the  eighty-four  life-sixed  figures  on  two  adea  of  the 
podium  of  the  Albert  Memorial,  with  the  four  bronse  statues, 
'•Chemistry,"  "Astronomy,"  "Medicine."  and  "Rhetoric" 
Portrait-figures  of  all  ages  are  here  classed  together,  and  the  work 
is  a  better-sustained  piece  of  designing  and  carving  than  is  commonly 
understood.  The  statue  set  up  at  Chatham  of  Lwutenant  Wag- 
horn  "  b  a  good  example  of  Armstead's  sculpture,  impressive  by  its 
breezy  strength  and  pictureaqueness;  but  a  more  remarkable  work, 
tcchmcally[[speaking,  is  the  memorial  to  a  son  of  the  earl  of  Wemyss. 
"  David  and  the  Lion,"  now  fixed  in  the  Guards'  ChapeL  It  is  Ui 
very  flat  relief;  Ninevite  in  character  of  treatment,  and  carved 
wholly  by  the  artist  directly  from  the  living  modd,  it  is,  in  point  of 
techmque,  one  of  his  beat  productions.  His  marble  statuette  of 
"  Remorse,"  bought  for  the  Chanti^  Collection,  u  a  remarkable 
txample  of  combined  intensity  of  expression  and  elevated  purity 
of  style.  The  work  of  Armstead  is  monumental  in  character— «fa!e 
quality  which  has  been  so  rare  among  British  sculptors,  yet  the  f 
quality  of  all;  and  in  almost  everything  he  did  there  m  a  "  *^~ 
of  style  which  assures  him  his  place  in  the  British  schooL 

Folbwing  the  chronological  order  of  the  artists'  first  i^blic 
appearance,  as  bdng  the  most  convenient  and  the  only  conautent 
method  that  will  prevent  overlapping,  we  come  to  F.- J.  Will* 


&'•  i8ji3)*  who  executed  many  works  for  Queen  Victoria;  Jobn 
utchison,  R.S.A.  (b.  1856),  a  Scottish  sculptor  of  the  Cbasac 
school;  and  George  A.  Lawson,  H.R.S.A.  (1833-1901).  Lawaoo 
was  a  pupil  of  Alexander  Ritchie,  of  the  Royal  Scotdsn  Academy, 


and  in  a  measure  of  Rome.  He  went  to  London  in  1867,  and 
proved  himself  one  of  the  best  sculptors  Scotland  has  pnxluoed. 
*'  In  the  Arena  "  was  his  first  striking  group;  "  Daphnu  "  is  an 
excdlent  example  of  his  Classic  life-aze  work;  and  "  Motherless  ** 
one  of  his  greater  successes  in  a  more  modem  and  pictorial  spirit* 
a  group  full  of  pathetic  pathos  and  free  and  sympathetic  h^nHlSng. 
"  Callicles,"  "  The  Weary  Danald."  "  Okl  Mat3orie~"  and  the  statue 
of  "  Robert  Bums."  erected  at  Ayr,  are  aU  in  their  iniy  noticeable. 
Lawson's  work,  which  only  requires  a  little  more  animation  to  be 
fine,  has  the  quality  of  "  style,  and  is 'strong,  manly,  and  fuU  of 
distinction. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (1802-187;})  had  exhibited  in  1866  a  **  Scec 
at  Bay,"  but  his  four  cdoasal  lions  for  the  Nelson  monument  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  London,  constitute;  his  prindpal  i^lastic  works. 
They  engaged  him  from  1859  to  1867,  the  yfear  in  which  they  were 
set  up.  The  casting  of  them,  as  alrcsdy  stated,  was  carried  out  by 
Baron  Marochettl.  Each  is  so  ft.  in  length  and  weighs  7  tons. 
They  have  great  nobility  and  dignity  of  pose,  and  although  tney  are 
not  altogether  sculptural  in  treatment,  they  are  findy  impressive 
with  a  good  sense  of  style. 

George  Simonds  (b.  1844)  is  a  product  of  theforejgn.sdiools. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  monumental  woiics  and  not  a  little  deoorm- 
tive  sculpture,  but  he  is  best  reoogniced  by  ideal  subjects,  such  as 
"  Dionysus  astride  his  Leopard  "  (hn  finest  work),  "  The  Goddi — 


Gerd  ••  "  The  Fafconer  "  (in  the  Central  Park.  New  York),  "  Cupid 
and  Campaspe  ".  and  '*  Anemone,  the  Wind  Flower."  His  treatment 
of  the  undraped  female  figure  is  refined  and  delicate,  and  tbcae 
is  an  intellectual  reality  about  his  best  work,  as  well  as  imaginatiosK 
in  conception.  A.  Bruce-Joy  (b.  Dublin,  1843)  has  produced  ideal 
work  ana  statues  of  public  men  for  public  spaces,  and  many  busts. 

Thomas  Brock  (b.  1847;  A.R.A.,  1883;  K.A.,  1891),  whose  work 
is  prodigious  in  amount  as  well  as  solid  and  scholariy,  came  to  Londoa 
from  Worcester  in  1866  and  fell  eariy  under  the  influence  of  the 
sculptor  Foley,  who  was  soon  to  rebel  against  the  formalism  thax 
prevailed,  when  his  chief  (Ued,  in  1874,  Brock  was  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  great  unfinished  works  in  the  studio— the  "  OXoaaell 
Monument"  m  Dublin,  the  "Lord  Canning"  in  Calcutta,  and 
several  others.  But  he  fdt  the  fordgn  current;  and  even  when  his 
style  was  formed,  his  career  being  already  assured,  he  was  perceptive 
enough  to  modify  it,  and,  so  developed,  he  Idt  bu  master  very  far 
bdiind. .  The  ideal  work  that  marked  this  transitioa  -^  •<^'*-v^ 
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archMology,  mutt  in  such  matten  be  the  guide.  There  are.  besides, 
the  *'  Marlowe  Memorial,"  let  up  in  CanterSury— -graoeful  and  refined, 
but  rather  trifling  in  mannerr-and  the  "  Jowett  Memorial,"  a  wall 
decoration,  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  work  of 
Onidow  Ford  always  charms,  for  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  pictur- 
esque and  a  true  feeling  for  beauty^  but  with  insuflicient  power. 
But  for  his  delight  in  decorative  detail,  he  would  have  been  greater 
than  he  was;  for  over-enrichment  is  in  inevitable  opposition  to  the 
greater  qualities  of  the  monumental  and  the  dignified  in  glyptic  art. 
and  abundance  of  small  details  involves  poorness  of  eatct.  But 
SLgainst  Ford's  taste,  especiallv  against  nis  admirable  dexterity, 
little  can  be  said.  The  high  degree  of  refinement,  the  charm  of 
modelling,  grace  of  line  and  composition,  sweetness  ojf  feeling,  which 
are  the  note  of  his  work,  are  in  a  great  measure  a  set-on  against 
occasional  weakness  of  derign  and  character,  and  lack  of  monu- 
mental effect. 

H/  R.  Hope  IHnker  is  primarily  a  portrah-aculptor.  Of  all  his 
works  the  seated  statue  of  "  Dr  Martineau  *'  is  pohaps  the  best,  for 
interest,  refinement,  and  for  technical  qualities.  His  reliefs  are  as 
numerous  as  hb  statues,  of  which  the  most  popular  is  the  "  Henry 
Fawoett "  in  the  Market  Place  of  Salisbury,  out  his  most  important 
work  ia  the  colossal  statue  of  Queen  yttitona.  executed  lor  the 
government  of  British  Guiana. 

The  most  remarkable  work  executed  by  any* British  amateur- 
aculotor  b  the  "  Shakespeare  Memorial,"  presented  to  the  nation  by 
Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,  and  set  up  by  him  outside  tlie 
Shakespeare  Theatre  at  Stratford-on-Avon  (1888).  Thb  monument, 
carried  out  in  Paris,  represents  the  poet  on  the  summit,  attaided 
below  by  the  four  great  characters— "  Hamlet."  "Henry  V.," 
"  Lady  Macbeth  "  and  "  Fabtaff."  designed  with  singubr  abUity 
and  a  happy  display  of  symbolic  inventiveness.  Lord  Ronald  also 
modelled  statues  of  Mane  Antoinette,"  '*  The  Dying  Guardsman," 
and  other  works  which  have  secured  wide  atl;^tion. 

In  1877  there  burst  upon  the  world  a  new  sculptor,  in  the  person 
of  Sir  Frederick  (afterwards  Lord)  Leightoo  (1830-1806;  A.R.A., 
i86a  ;  R.A.,  1868),  who,  in  the  following  year,  was  to  be  tne  prendent 
of  the  Royal. Academv.  Hb  first  work  was  "  An  Athlete  Mruggling 
with  the  rython."  No  piece  of  sculpture  of  modem  times  made  a 
greater  stir  on  its  appearance;  for  here  was  a  work,  by  a  painter,  a 
work,  it  was  declared,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  ancients, 
fine  in  style,  noble  in  type  and  In  form,  learned  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  figure  it  displayed,  original  and  strong  in 'pose,  in  action  and 
movement ;  schofarfy  in  execution  and  instinct,  with  the  manner  of 
the  painter  himself.  The  group  was  hailed  as  a  masterpiece  by  one 
who  was  thought  to  be  not  yet  even  a  student  in  sculpture,  and  it  was 
declared  by  the  most  exacting  critics  to  be  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
best  examples  of  all  but  the  finest  periods.  Yet  it  b  somewhat  lack- 
ing in  exjpression — in  that  kind  of  humanity  which  every  really  ereat 
mastnpiece  of  art  should  exhibit ;  and  connoisseurs  applaudca  the 
technique,  the  surface  quaUties  and  the  like,  when  they  should  have 
been  caught  by  the  sentiment.  But  as  Letghton  was  seeking  only  the 
beauty  and  expression  of  form,  to  the  neglect  of  sentiment,  he  was 
well  content  with  the  reception  and  wond-widc  recognition  of  his 
work.  One  day  the  model  for  the  "  Athlete,"  tired  out,  rose  and 
stretched  himself,  and  the  sculptor  was  so  enraptured  bythe  pose 
that  he  forthwith  bc«an  the  model  for  the  "  Sluggard."  This  work 
is  in  its  way  of  stiu  higher  accomplbhment  than  the  **  Athlete." 
It  is  just  as  Greek  as  the  other  in  its  devotion  to  form  and  its  worship 
of  the  beauty  of  the  human  frame.  But  it  b  a  condition,  a  sensation, 
an  idea,  rather  than  an  action,  that  b  here  recorded;  and  so  it  is 
the  higher  conception.  And  it  has  some  of  the  mystery  which  b 
distinctive  of  the  finest  art  of  ancient  times,  in  which  modem  sculp, 
ture  is  almost  entirely  deficient.  Yet  while  the  "  Athlete  "  may  oe 
compared,  in  idea,  with  the  relatively  debased  "  Laocoon,"  which  it 
seems  in  some  degree  to  follow  if  not  to  challenge,  the  "  Sluggard  " 
belongs  to  a  more  elevated  expression  of  a  distinctly  pagan  art,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  a  better  period.  Great  as  was  the  sensation  made  by 
these  works,  and  by  the  charming  little  statue  of  "  Needless  Alarms 
(cast  by  the  "  lost-wax  "  process),  Leighton  seems  to  have  left  no 
direct  follower  or  imitator  among  the  younger  men. 

T.  Stirling  Lee,  by  natural  ability  as  wdl  as  by  cultivation,  b  an 
artist  of  unusual  elevation  of  mind  and  excellence  of  execution,  and 
in  hb  com(x>sition  he  aims  at  securing  beauty  by  the  arrangement  of 
his  figures  in  the  panel,  rather  than  at  enriching  them  with  details, 
as  a  designer  would  do.  He  b  an  ascetic  in  choice  of  materials,  so 
that  his  works  generally  remain  beautiful  studies  of  the  human  form, 
draped  or  undraped.  It  b  for  his  power  of  tellins;  a  story  beautifully 
in  marble — as  in  his  paneb  for  St  Ceorge's  Hall,  Liverpool,  which  are 
among  the  finest  work  of  their  kind  in  England — that  Mr  Lee  will 
continue  to  be  admired:  he  is.  beyond  admost  all  others,  a  sculptor's 
sculptor.  Hb  statue  of  "  CZain."  extremely  simple  in  conception,  b  a 
masterpiece  of  expression. 

John  M.  Swan  (1847-1010;  A.R.A.,  1894;  RA,  190^);  a  pupil 
of  the  Royal  Academy  ana  of  C»irdme  and  Fr^miet,  specuHzea  as  a 
sculptor  of  a  particular  class  of  subject.  He  b  a  stylist  in  a  high 
degree,  whose  work  is  full  of  beauty  and  importance.  For  the  most 
part,  but  by  no  means  exclunvely,  his  sculptures  are  studies  of 
animals,  mainly  of  the  fdidae;  but  he  would  pass  from  the  accentua- 
tion of  action  to  the  covering  of  skin  and  hair,  without  seeking  much 
to  cmpharize  the  bone  and  flrah.  because  they  alone  di4>lay,  with  the 


f asdnating  eiqpressiveneas  of  dieir  dttuous  bodies,  the  whole  raqge  of 
the  passkms  m  the  roost  concentrated  form.  In  the  "  Leopard 
Playing  with  a  Tortobe,"  "Leopard  Running."  "Puma  and 
Macaw,"  and  similar  works,  we  have  the  note  of  tus  art — ainuonty. 
with  tense  musdes,  stretched  and  folded  skin,  suppressed  frenay  of 
enjoyment.  The  note  of  Barye.  the  great  Frenchman,  from  whom  ia 
some  measure  Swan  drew  inq)iration,  b  power  and  strength  and 
decorative  form,  but  hb  aim  b  rather  at  fine,  grim,  naturalistic 
studies  of  a  great  cat's  crawl,  with  amazing  vivacity  and  vitality. 
In  certain  groups,  such  as  "  Orpheus  "  and  ^*  Boy  aiKl  Bear  Cubs" 
the  sculptor  combines  the  human  figure  with  animal  forms,  la  the 
composition  of  these  there  is  always  the  note  of  originality. 

Another  student  of  animal  life  b  Harry  Dixon,  whose  broaae 
"  WiU  Boar  "  b  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  "  A  Bear  Runnine.*'  exceUent 
alike  in  character,  form  and  construction,  and  espedafly  in  noov^ 
ment,  "  Otters  and  Salmon,"  and  the  figure-subiect  auled  "  The 
Slain  Enemy  "—a  prehistoric  man  with  a  dead  wolf— «re  amor^  his 
chief  wwka. 

Andrea  C  Lucchesi  b  one  of  the  few  who,  in  spite  of  all  diacoursge- 
ment,  has  not  only  perristed  in  concentrating  nb  attention  on  ideal 
work,  but  has  devoted  most  of  it  to  the  randermg  of  the  female  form. 
Prominent  among  his  figures  are  those  called  **  Destiny."  **  Tl»e 
Flight  of  Fancy.'"'  The  Mountain  of  Fame,"  *'  The  Myrtle's  Altar.** 
"Carthage,  149  B.C,"  and  "Verity  and  lUusion."  Mr  LoocfaesiV 
mail*  excellence  is  in  the  treatment  of  nude,  forms,  in  which  he  hsis 
succeeded,  through  agreeable  working  out  of  idea  and  exccdleiit 
execution,  in  interesting  a  public  Usually  indifferent  to  thb  Iwanch  of 
sculpture. 

Alfred  Gilbert  (b.  1854:  A.R.A.,  1887;  R.A.,  iSoa;  fcsiguej. 
1909)  b  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  grealest  figures  in  British  sculp- 
ture, not  only  as  being  a  master  of  hb  art,  but  as  haviw  preached 
in  hb  work  a  great  movement,  and  in  less  than  a  decade  effected 
more  than  any  other  man  for  the  salvation  of  the  British  school. 
and  insfnred  almost  as  much  as  Carpeaux  or  Dalou,  the  youns 
sculptors  of  the  country.  Among  hb  eariier  works  are  two  fine 
heads  of  a  man  and  a  gui,  pure  in  style  and  incbive  in  character, 
which  were  cast  by  the  cire  perdue,  or  "  lost-wax,"  process,  which 
he  had  learned  in  Naples.  Its  introduction  into  Great  Britain — or. 
it  may  be  more  correct  to  say,  its  revival — had  considerable  infioence 
on  the  treatment  of  bronae  sculpture  by  Britidi  artists.    In  Gilbert's 

Eortraiture  we  have  not  merely  Ukenesses  in  the  round,  but  little 
iographies  full  of  character,  with  a  spiritual  and  decorative  as  wcH 
as  a  (Hiysical  ade,  and  the  mental  quality  disf^yed  with  manly 
sympathy.  Flesh  and  textures  are  perfectly  reahxed,  yet  broad, 
simple,  and  modest.  Many  of  these  qualities  are  as  obvious  ia  his 
portrait-statues,  such  as  the  fine  effigy  set  up  to  V  John  Howard  ** 
in  the  market-place  of  Bedford.  The  monument  with  which  Gilbert's 
name  will  ever  be  associated  b  the  '*  Statue  of  Queen  Victoria  **  set 
up  at  Winchester,  which,  since  its  erection  and  re-erection  in  that 
city,  has  been  irretrievably  injured  by  depredations,  and  remains 
incomplete  in  its  decorative  details.  Tne  queen  is  shown  with  extra- 
ordinary dignity.  Large  in  its  masses,  graceful  in  its  lines,  the 
person  of  the  queen  enveloped  by  all  the  symbolical  figures  and 
landful  ornaments  with  which  the  artist  has  chosen  to  enrich  it., 
the  monument  marks  the  highest  level  in  this  class  to  which  any 
sculptor  and  metal-worker  has  reached  for  generations.  The  pro- 
fusion of  an  ardent  and  poetic  imaDnation  bseen  throughout  ia 
the  arrangement  of  the  figure  itself,  in  the  exquisite  **  Victory  " 
that  used  to  surmount  the  orb,  in  the  stately  throne.  Invention, 
originality,  and  inspiration  are  manifest  in  every  part,  and  every 
detail  b  worked  out  with  infinite  care,  and  biith  is  ^ven  to  a  score 
of  dainty  conceits,  not  all  of  them^  perhaps,  entirely  defensible 
from  the  purely  sculptural  point  of  view.  In  a  measure  it  suf 
goldsmithry,  to  whicli  the  genius  of  Gilbert  has  so  often  yiddira,  as 
in  the  exquisite  epergne  presented  to  Queen  Vicfbria  on  ner  julnlce 
in  1887,  typifying  Bntannia's  realm  and  sea  power  in  endless  poetic 
and  dainty  suggestions  of  beautiful  devices.  Among  Gilbert's 
mcmprials,  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  are  those  to  "  Frank  Holl. 
R.A.."  and  to  "  Randolph  Caldecott."  both  in  the  crvpt  of  St  Paol's 
cathedral,  London;  the  "Henry  Fawoett"  memorial  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  which,  with  its  row  of  expressive  little  symbolical  figures 
has  been  styled  "  a  little  garden  of  sculpture."  The  finest  work 
of  its  kind  in  England  b  the  "  Tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  **  in 
St  George's  chapel,  which  in  1910  still  awaited  final  completion. 
Perhaps  his  best  composition  expressive  of  emotion  is  the  half- 
length  group  "  Mors  lanua  Vitae.  a  terra-cotta  aroop  desgned  to  be 
execut«l  in  bronze  tor  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Cdlegc  of  Surgeons. 
Few  artists  in  any  age  have  shown  greater  genius  as  at  once  artificer 
and  sculptor.  Gubcrt  is  fond  of  dealing  with  a  subject  which  atkyws 
his  fancjr  full  play.  His  work  is  full  of  colour;  it  is  playful  and 
broad.  The  smallest  detatb  are  big  in  treatment,  and  every  part  is 
carefully  thought  out  and  most  ingenious  in  design.  His  playiutness 
has  caused  him  at  times  to  be  somewhat  too  florid  in  manner;  but 
his  taste  is  so  iust,  and  his  fancy  so  inexhaustible,  that  he  has  safely 
given  rein  to  nis  imagination  where  another  man  would  have  rua 
riot  and  come  to  griei. 

Robert  Stark  b  an  animal  sculptor  who  has  usually  attracted  the 
notice  of  connoisseurs  rather  than  of  the  greater  public,  and  his 
fine  broiue  statuette  of  an  "  Indian  Rhmoceros  "  is  to  be  seen  ia 
the  Chaatrey  CoUectioD.    Mr  Stark  has  a  profound  kaow1cdg»  U 
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IB  lu^  k  nruldenUe»~uid  be  k  ai  etxy  whh 

'nCor  hk  buiti  of  dittiagulibed  men. 

•utiR  of  "  A  Giri  TyiBE  up  ba- SuKkl.'' udhu  two  kiie . 
puwk  for  Sc  Gnqtc'i  Hall.  Livspool,  unind  blm  hu 
.  Then  ii «  ckvenaaML  A  duliifi  In  hit  nuriced  Kyk.  vigour 


a  rtiiiwocna  u  with  ■  ( 


^ h)  atyk,  vigour 

ork.  inucli  of  which  k  doigud  for  cxKutJou  m 
.  Sua  hta  ETtum  to  pure  Kutptan  he  hM  en 
at  wocfc,  inchHliiiE  a  bmue ''  Buchuite.'' 


iDthewnfcofHuTyBiiiattBw-lSg^lAJLA.,  iB9>), aecdsUy 
In  the  r^efi,  with  iu  baknce  ua  £|nity,  Ita  rhythmic*!  line  and 
fine  ekpnuloiii  k  to  be  leen  a  flcdbillcy  which  few  EoflUhmen  had 


■.o  that  line,'  Style  u 


re  ■!»  to  be  nanaiml.    Noi— Id  hk ''Ham 
3  tb*  InckiiDuDd  detnct  fiina  tbe  main  n 


imple— 

«  InckiiDuDd  detnct  fiina  tbe  main  nibjoit:  Homer  and 
iiiuuuiily  in  tniiitiUd  behind,  avkicmd  the  PaithcBon  and  PaUai 
Athene,  and  tbe  (leat  Sun  of  An  ruing  with  the  dawn  of  Poetry. 


of  tbe  ekwc 
iaud  reposeful 

._        Hainifl 

that  hi  could  de^  i 

Endyorioa"  the  aculptor  tmna  uT tay 


irfcalkd  "  Rbodope."  Thei 

*'  Fuidon."  about  to  open  her  Ivory 

the  purity  of  atyk  at  which  the  iculptor  aimed. 

'•  (tbe  bronie  of  -''-'  ■-' "^ '    ' "' 


The  plaitk;  (raup  k  hi  tbe  TUfi  Gallery,  w 
th*   ''  MtuVH«-''     In  *'  EddvBilaB  "   tlw 


r.  iot^f^ 


the  whole  field. .  He  fint  eibibfi 


and  Meici*  ui  P 
tbonughly  In  thi 
direct.    Ifi^ly  g 


**  Myitoiarch.' 
■incelde-'^   ■ 

half-length  f . 


the  peeudo-medieval  one  of  Iheir  conception-  Framptua  it  happie 
ia  djHJDCtly  dccontin  aculplnTe.  Hk  proUhc  and  inventive  fant 
bai  eapmatd  ilacU  in  aucb  worki  u  the  bronie  "  The  Steanuh'p 
•ad  "Tbe  SdUn  Ship  "  lor  Uoyd'a  Ricbtry  in  Ixnukm,  i  ' 
the  meiiioii^rHoouimt  to  Chaile*  mIi^II,"  at  r  ' 
Tirne.    Heron  h  new  note  k  aonodcd, : 


fnqoatV 


e  froe 


llMtitutiBg  D 


■even  htnlnea  Irora  tbe  MarU  fArOnr,  '  My  Tboujhta 
Chitdreiu"  "  Hiuic  "  aad  "  Dancinf."  and  memoriak  and  I 

"  Chulea  Keese,"  "  R.  Stuart  Paa£"  "  Ldgb  Hunt."  "  P 

Edwirda."  "  Dr  Caroelt,"  ■  rnlnml  atalne  of  "  Queen  Vktotk  " 
erected  in  Cakutts.  and  anolbcf ,  an  txtranety  «acDe«(ul  wdHc  for 
Leedib  Hi^Eiaipof*' Maternity "  (l<K>s)uidlbefutl-kiinhfcU(d 
atatoe  of  tbe  marquiaa  of  Salitbury  (1907)  have  added  to  hu  Rpota- 
tlofL  Then  are  afwayi  charm  rn  ■rnturoDcnt,  delicaCT  of  work- 
manildp,  aad  daintlneaa of  fc^ng,  aa thI aa conndcrablepowcr  ' 
dei^in:  ^^citr.  and  breadth  in  hk  work.    Sir  George  Fiampti 

W.  3.  Frith,  one  of  the  nuit  ucceaiful  teaeben  of  •culpton 
F-t''"'  ia  cUifir  reoarkabk  tor  the  decontive  quality  of  h- 
mRc  Aala  the  BBBoment  la"  WheaOtoDe.  Inventor  of  the  Tele- 
Btj^"  ar  win,  Ih*  ttaadaid  lamp*  M  the  Akot  E*aie  Office 
UK  TbUMt  Embanknnt,  tbt  aculpur  ibowa  charm  of  ibmiiht  a 
qiirit  si  iliiBgil  Tiganr,  and  ikhncaa  of  cSect  Hii  ideal  Batui 
ud  portr^tnn  an  not  Ua  chkf  worit  howev^;  hk  decoralL.,. 

vid'haa  iiad  food  '*""***■*  on  ti>e  younger  Khool.  One  of  hk  chief 
wotia  k  tbe  "  Kihop  ElUcett'*  Memorial,"  a  tomb  with  ncunbenl 
iMTC,  a  dciign  <rf  eouderable  imagioatiDn. 

HBiry  A.  fmm  (h.  lUi:  KS-K.  1904),  h  popfl  tt  UamO 
■n„„t^at^  —^-'  ■•■-  " — '  *—•' — — »-*— ^  — ,— 


Death  Liberatini  a  Pikoaer."  and  by  the 
.„_  F.IUL.  "  licquircd  for  the  ChanUey  Colfcc 
DiAm  of   MeduH."     Thse  were  followed  by   " 
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Falidiia,"  "Tbe  LiB  Song,"  "  The  Bather,'  _       

"  Foitime,"  by  decontive  woik  for  tbe  eneiior  of  tbe  Imptriil 
Inatitute,  and  ktcr  by  BIm  gieat  caodcUbnt  which  flank  tiic  interior 
western  end  of  St  Paul'a  cathrdmL  "  Into  the  Silent  Land  "  C1905) 
k  a  fmip  lyincB]  of  tbe  funmrr  sculpture  oa  which  Ui  chisel  was 
engaged  in  ktcr  yvats*  Hk  portniture  u  also  noteworthy,  and  hb 
work  gaurdy  k  uiually  Kulptnieacnie,  irith  movenieat  *«ilile. 

A.  G.  Wallcer  has  pnduccd  ootabk  work  in  the  dass  of  pore 
sculpture,  including  the  relief  representing  "The  Last  Pkguet  The 
Death  of  tbt  Firstbom,"  "  Adam  and  Eve:  And  They  were  Afrejd  " 
and  "Tlw  Tbom  "  ^exliiliitcd  in  bionie  in  iqeo],  gnceful  and 

Buuntly  dianning,  with  elegance  in  the  p«e  ami  in  tbe  action, 
is  cbicf  decorative  work  iocludet  tbe  scutptiinl  Baurts  in  Stam- 
ford HiU  Church. 

Tbe  name  of  Captald  Adtka  Jones  was  for  many  yean  chiefly 
associated  with  the  ipirited  work  ailed  "  Duncan's  Hones."  a  group 
dkpkyiof  great  knowledge  of  equine  anntomy,  form  and  action; 
since  then  Ins  equestrian  sutue  of  "Tbe  Duke  of  Cambtidie,'' 
erected  la  Whiieball,  LonOon,  outride  tbe  War  Office,  has  Keen 
.recognked  as  a  vignmis  performanco.  His  most  important  work  k 
the  moDumental  qiimdrign  dfsigDcd  to  crown  fiurtoD  s  great  Arcb  at 
Hyde  Park  Comer.  I,oi3oil. 

W.  Reynolds-StephcBB  [b.  iSta),  more  devoted  to  gnldmuth's 
figuTe.wDrk  tbon  to  kfger  and  more  searching  tculplnre.  must  be 
considered  less  as  n  statuary  than  as  "  a  poet  wbo  iings  in  memL" 
A  relief,  after  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema's  "  Women  of  Amphua  "  (iSSo). 
WIS  followed  by  ■  "  Wall  Fountain."  "  Tiulh  and  luslice,"  and  Ow 
"  SInpng  Beauty,"  aboa-reliel,  lull  of  ihoughi,  invention,  and  dainty 
^^~'— '■  la  the  iughiy  decorated  "  Launeelot  and  tbe  .NstUng." 
re.and  tbe  NeatUng,"  and  dmHar  works,  the  artist  msEes 
.joua  coloured  metak,  ivory.  noB  and  the  like,  with  pAity 

., iL    Apart  froa  Ui  AtJkt  J  matpial.  thne  is  >  n.-iL-a'* 

languor  about  the  line^  of  hk  figurea  and  reliefs,  wfajcb 
charmlnf  feeling  and  refined  laate.    By  Iwri  striking  wo 
rtcntercd  the  Geld  of  pure  Bculpture-^thc  dnmatic  sod  »«„.-».. 
too  anecdotal "  A  Koyal  Game  "  and  "  Tbe  Seoul  in  War,"  Tnhibinil 
In  loot,  an  equeatrkn  group  of  great  ntfinement  and  exceilews. 

Alfred  Diuty(h.iBJ7:  ^R^.  1900)  wasa  pupil  of  Dalou,  whose 
aasktant  for  a  time  he  beeau^  The  first  remit  was  tbe  curious  echo 
of  the  maner'a  style,  "  The  Triumph  of  Silcnus  "  (iMj)-  "  The 
Ceniui  of  Sculpture ''and  "  The  First  Bdcctkw  "  (bouifatbyihe 
mieea  of  Saioay)  and  "  The  Ewring  Fnycr "  (Idoo,  Maacbeater 
CorporatioO  Gallery)  were  folkiwed  by  the  etatne  of  "^Clrce  "  (ilfa), 
which,  through  its  grace,  elegance  of  line,  and  symbolical  reaHaatioi] 


which,  through  its  grace,  cleg. . 

of  the  subject,  achieved  a  grtat  popular  succeaa  and  ma  aequlmt 
byteeds,  Thebnniehadof  "St  Agnea"  (lgM)koneof  thefint 
examples  of  Mr  Dnuy's  kter  style,  belonajng  to  the  higher  order  of 
coDc^iticai  wluch,  gcnenlly  speaking,  he  naa  iJace  maintained. 
This  may  b*  seen  also  fai  ''  Griselda  (bought  lor  the  Cbantrcy 
Coll(ction),"TheABeof  lanaceBce,"uidotherbi:  -   ,-    -    - 

chiUhood.  and  la  the  aeriea  of  "  The  Monlha."  a . 

For  the  dccocBthm  of  the  Clt*  Square  at  Leeds  Drury  eseent 
■tatue  of  Dr  Pikatly.  conJatlag  of  thr  coloiaal  Egiite  ei 
"Even."   Hk  csloaial  froBps  for  the  decoratioa  of  the  War 

and  the  decorative  st:ulpture  for  tbe  fa^de  of  tl^  new 

Albert  Museum,  all  in  licpndon,  are  works  of  considenbl-  ....r_.-^.,_. 

of  English  sculptors. 

Frederick  W.  Fomeroy  (A.R.A..  1906).  pupil  of  tbe  Lambeth  and 
Royal  Academy  Schools,  sod  of  Mcra6,  k  of  equal  taste  end  ability. 
After  18S8.  when  he  exhibited  the  branie  suKnette  "  Giotto,"  he 
produced  many  ideal  weeks  "  Love,  tb*  Conqvemr  "  (Walker  Art 
Callety,  Llvopool),  "  FkasuRa  an  like  Popoc*  Spnd,"  "  Boy 
Plptng,  "  DisoyaDa."  and  "  Tbe  Nymph  of  Locb  Awe  "  (both  In  tbe 
TateCdlkry}. "  A  Nympb  Finding Uie Head  of  Oipbeus,"  "  lindiae." 
"  Feaite,"  and  the  clever  study  cf  tbe  nude'  called  "  The  Potter." 
""  "  ■  -.:-/--.. -»  Cellhii,  but  " Tbe 


original  and  powerful  in 


'  Arhniial  Blske.' 
'  Oliver  Cromwel 
'  Robert  Bu 


for  grace  and  sculptural 
<mx  iw,,.i«j.i,ic  IK  uH  produced  the  otatuea  of 
'  "  D«n  Hook "  (a  eoloaial  work  for  Leeds), 
I "  Ulsa  colomal.  lor  St  Ivea.  HunllngilanshlrT). 

IorIUsln.B*wellas"R.P.  BDoington"(i9iD). 

"  Monugnor  Nugent  of  Liverpool "  fjgoi).  an  imimadve  gRxip, 
and  linular  work,  together  iritli  tbe  Bfe4ue  panil  el  "  ArcbKihop 
Temple."  in  broDab  tor  St  Paul's  catbedisL  In  tnM  portniture. 
Fomeroy  executed  the  Liberal  Memccial  Statue  cf  Mr  Cbduone,  in 
the  kbby  of  the  Houses  of  Parlkmeat.  and  tbe  recumbent  effigy  cf 
theDukaofWeatmlain.rorCbeneicathcdral.    Hkwnkkmpng 

taSid'^l 


Int  btbadi 
\Wb«iT( 


n  and  well  destonrd. 
o("LiUth"<i«9>.»" 
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cmphulad  the  Impnubm  then  cnatel  br  "  Fst 

Wdks  Art  GtaieryfT"  Age  end  the  Aniel  of  Oeeth, 

and  YdlowLfAf  "  (a  imurkAble  iludy  of  old  Age],  "  .-„  ^~.„— -  ^ 

Life,"  ftod  "  B^nr."  "  The  Spirit  01  CaDtcmpUtkm  "  ujd  "  The 

refinement.  His  menMhieli  of  the  B«r  Wtr,  At  Cnrdin  uu^iiminE- 
bua,  in  densn  end  nlhouette,  uv  fiooot  the  moat  etrilrini  Lfl  tne 
toUDIry.  In^'  Mother  end  Child  "  (l90a)«nd  "  Mntemitjr  "  (I90J) 
he  hu  [rntly  niied  the  hu^h-water  mark  .of  hia  nchievenscnt. 
Toft'i  but*.  Hich  u  thoee  olW.  E.  GladHone  nnd  FhiUp  Bnilcy,  u 
•ell  u  hit  lunie  ol  Sir  Chute  Muk  Pilmer.  >[  luiQw,  and  unulu 
wotta,  banc  fons  and  biadth  of  duncter;  and  in  bit  Idol  woric 
tbm  ia  an  effort,  ^n3i  ■ua^ained  and  auoxirful,  after  dignity, 
banuny,  ewnnM  of  balance,  and  relation  of  the  wbc^ 

ProfMor  Edouard  LAnttrj.  a  naturalized  EngUahman,  to  whom 
BticUi  acolpCDn  out*  much,  employed  liia  own  atrildng  jpfti  to 
leach  latbir  than  to  pnducE.  But  The  FcndnE  Master,  "  The 
Duit,"  and  "  A  Garden  Deoontion "  have  ciEBdtHi  influentt  on 
ibc  jwinger  adiool  thnnifh  tbeir  fine  KulptunI  quaUriM  oi  vitality, 
ricbneia,  joyouineia,  ■ensjoumeia,  and  movement,    Hia  poitnlt 

tba  utouM  kagth,  which  at*  chanctetiRic  o(  aDbu  wotlii  bi  hli 
mide  figute  calln  Pax  "  m  ban  mudicf  thaaavuityj  dignity,  and 
pladd  repcae  o(  the  Cndc. 

W.  Bimie  Rhiad,  R,5  A.,  baa  produced  little  mik  io  impntaat  aa 
the  tjabnrate  dtcocationa  for  the  dooimy  of  tbe  Scottiih  Nalknul 
Portrait  Galleiyi  but  aooM  of  bii  Katon  and  butti — "  lOntJania 
V.  o(  Scntlaad,  '  Lord  Saliibuiy,"  aad  otheia  ahow  th«  iaBucntc 
of  the  modera  BcbooL 

W.  Coaconibe  John  (b.  tBtej  A.ILA_  1S99,  R.A,,  19110)  ■ehiercil 
an  early  reputation  iria  a  figure  of  "St  John  the  Baptlat."anaiiitere 
creation  i^real  importance.  Hii  other  chief  vorlu  an  *'  Morpheua," 
"  A  eHrtBinding  her  Hair,"  "  A  Boy  at  Play  "  (Tale  GaDery], "  The 
GlanuuT  of  the  Rote,"  and  "  Tbe  Elf  "—a  wdid  oeatioa  oi  true 
comedy.  1p  theae  aie  ihoara  a  low  of  tbe  purity  and  refineneot  of 
nature.realiied  with  ddicaw  and  a  fcding  for  beauty.  Inportaitun 
Mr  John  iiiMleiaHccearfuL   The  mleaial  aeateJ  atatue  of  "  The 

"■-■-  -'  " ■-'-  "  at  Eanbourae  baa  been  acknowledged  by  the 

and  England  to  be  one  of  tbe  fineit  tunga  of  Ita 
ind  Doiet  niggeation  of  power.  Among  bu  chief 

_- iboltbemaniveHofSaliibinr  bi  Weetmlaatet 

Abbey,  tbe  "  McBorial  ot  tbe  King'i  Regiment "  at  Uverpool.  tlie 
equoiriaa  natDe  of  "  ViKount  Ticd^  "  at  CaidiS.  tb*  "  Uabatalab 
of  Bahampur  "  at  Luckncnr,  and  the  monument  to  Sir  ArtnoT 
Sollivan  In  the  Enbaalcnient  Gazdeni,  London.  Tbeae  all  auKain 
tbe  feputatioa  of  the  acu^itor  who  baa  from  the  fint  been  kwally 
eDcouraged  by  hta  feUaw.<ountrymen  of  Waka.  The  icrikinc  fiieie 
"  The  Battle  gf  Trafalgat."  for  the  pediaial  of  ihaaunenf  ^nHuiie 
Tredegar  (iqio),  it  a  remarfcnUe  psff 

Bertram  MachHinal  (A.It,A.,  tgof), 

•ettled  in  Aunalia,  acknowMgea  no __.  . 

esced  by  aludv  In  Parla.  InUaaarly  ideal  woriia.  audi  aa"CL_- 
and  "  For  SheSittcthonaSeatintbeHigbFlaceao(theaty,"lhere 
are  boldneaa  and  a  aenie  of  drama,  with  a  keen  a»nciatkHi  of  ele- 
gance of  (am.  not  Mithoot  aeverity  and  power  of  (faaign.  But  they 
^ve  little  lunt  of  the  encelleoce  that  waa  to  leUow  and  to  biing  blm 
to  the  very  fnint  tank  of  Britiih  aculpCoi*,  ao  that  In  1910  be  waa 
aelected  to  desgD  the  coinage  of  tbe  new  reign.  Hia  neat  pediment 
In  the  Local  Government  OSc»  in  Wbiteball  b  pethapi  the  fineat 
vnrk  of  iti  kind  in  the  Kingdom.  "  Diana,"  1908,  booght  for  tbe 
Chanuey  CoIlediDn  in  tbe  airae  year,  it  a  marble  nudaof  eitiaotdin- 
hiy  grace,  beauty,  and  refinement;  and  hit  email  "  Earth  and  tbe 
Elenienta,"  aimilarly  acquired  in  tbe  precodioK  year  for  the  Cbantrey 
CoUectian.  reveala  a  poetic  bganty  tan  in  cheN  daya.  "  The 
Mather  "  (1910)  bcloncitotlutgtoap.  The  btonie  alatiie  of  ".Tbe' 
Danoer  "  (IW4)  it  a  work  not  leia  tubtle.  in  which  the  Icamednett  of 
the  Bculptorla  evident  to  every  ditcemin^eyv,  and  "  War,"acDlaaaal 
female  buat,  nvealt  a  power,  amounting  almott  to  feroctty,  oat 
diidoaed  in  [he  other  workt.  Amoiu  Mackcnnal't  other  important 
atatuary  are  the  War  Memorial  at  laiington  and  tt^tuea  of  Queen 
Victoria  for  India,  Aiutraiiat  and  Blacuura;  in  all  of  tbeae  the 
tculptuiv  ia  marked  by  good  atyle,  with  movement,  vigour,  giaiz  and 


at  chiefly  bifiu 


'    G.  Hoberl  fbrnpton  made  bta  firat  u 


in  the  hrit  Stk>n 


, ila  fitat  ««ieai»ne»i  in  t 

vitb  f  Tbe  Mother  nl  Evil,"  and  then  tiw  ttaniea  of  "  David 
Apollo  "  and  "The  Bmken  Vow,"  "A  Mother  and  Child,"  "  war- 
ciitui,'*  "Oi^Theue"  and  otho-  wnrka  were  leen  In  the  Umdon 
■alleitea.  Pomaiture  of  merit  bit  come  Crom  Mr  Hamilton,  but  hit 
gnateit  wccM^  perhapti  hat  been  Bcbiered  b  decorative  KDlptore. 

F.  E.  Schenck  (d.  1908J  wat  nmilatly  and  more  emphalicafly  an 
■rchitcct'i  tcnlptor^'one  of  tboee  wb/o  have  dona  much  to  emboUih 
raany  ol  tbe  numeroua  great  biuldingi  wbicb  during  tbe  laiC  twenty 
yean  of  tbe  19tb  and  tbe  opening  ilecade  of  tbe  .preaent  century 
aprang  up  all  over  Great  Britain.  The  murddpal  buildinn  at 
Staffetd  and  Oxford,  tbe  public  Hbtary  at  Sboreditdi.  and  the 
SatsmaH  officea  in  Edinburgh — involving  gnupa  of  cdoiaal  figurea 
■ ■—  -' lalion  to  thi  ardtttectutarr-' ■- "- 
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Hitponrail  reiaalao^ 
lor  BelfaK  being  the  mc 
work,  theiuuecalled 
Henry  C  Fehr  [pupi 
CDOliibutedthegnni  of 
ui  1S93,  when  waa 
Galleryj.  H  lubiraue 
upon  the  Eailh  'Di 
Readied  Maiden  and 
coafijmed  the  high  opm 


rom  thia  defect,  and 
'  The  Briton         908 

Cesrge  Wade  la  aeeotially      1 
boat  ootewDTth     of  hit     OTKB  41 


?  ol     cademy  ana  of  T'  Biod^ 

romeda"  to  the  Academy 

he  Chantrey  Collictloa  ^aR 

ti      HypDDi  Beatowiai  Sleep 

W  VH        St  Ceoi^  and  tba 


Gilbert  Bayet. 
doeomiive  rr 


:  Gut  a  moddier  [n  the  fiat  of  he 


lanner,  produced  Var|ity,i  "  A  Kniihi-Enant,"  and 
■reaquc  bibei^tj  on  a  la^  acxier  ar^  Uttr  ttilL,  nc^ 
be  FoutLtaln  of  tbe  Zodiac,"  ahowing  a  la^t  at  once 


Jl9^)  and  '■  The  Gallopert  ' 
mtdligence  and  the  acut. 


and  dianning  compoartion;  the  reault  it  tomething  unuaual,  >-et 
quire  natural,  and  becauae  it  imparta  to  tbe  work  a  fiavour  of 
quvntneaa  and  originality,  it  ia  not  only  mfobieEtionable  but  wel- 
come. Later,  Colton  ttruck  out  another  fjalA  tiapeciaEly  in  tiae 
monumental  and  ttatuary  work  executed  in  England  and  India. 
Among  hia  principal  efFortt  are  the  South  African  memorial  to  the 
Royal  Artiilery  erected  in  the  Mall,  London,  during  the  aummer 
of  1910,  the  atilue  id  the  Maharajah  of  Mytore  (1906)  and  a  mcaui- 
mental  "  Tiger  "  {1909]  in  bronze— a  work  of  coiuideraUe  power. 
Hia  vigour  of  dengn  and  aenae  of  ttyle  made  him  a  force  m  the 
younger  tcbod  of  aculptora.  He  hat  acted  at  profeaaur  of  aodptura 
at  the  Rriyal  Academy. 

David  Mc<^  fiiat  attnirlal  attentkn  with  the  relief  of  "  Mm 
and  Leander,"  fallowing  it  with  a  terictof  figurea,  of  wliich  the  moat 
atiiking  ia  "  Tbe  Bather,"  a  wor^  at  once  of  vigour  and  of  humaur. 
Hia  work  ia  good  in  pote  and  line,  refined  in  drawuig  and  feeling,  and 
enaillent  in  alyte. 

Chariea  J.  Allen  bdonn  to  tbe  tame  gnnp.  "  Love  and  the 
Mermaid  "  (Walker  Ait  Gallery,  Liverpool).  "  A  Drsm  of  Love,'* 
"  Reacued  "  and  "  Love't  Tangtet "  (toot)  are  worka  of  l^h  anit, 
in  every  caae  good  In  treatment,  fiee  in  w*^*****"*^  and  plcuBng  ia 
deaign-  Hit  important  Queen  l^ctozia  memorial  In  Uwpocd  wu 
unvnled  in  1906.  aad  tbe  motumient  to  "  Rt.  Han.  Samnd  Snilh. 
M.P„"*ih]  numeioot  buttahavelblkiwed.  "The  Woman  whom 
Thon  lavest  to  be  with  me  "  it  imdiably  bit  compleleit  Ueal  work. 

v.  M.  Taubman,  who  bad  both  Fmicli  and  Belgian  teacUi^,  h» 
produced  a  ecriea  of  workt  wbicb  diaplay  hia  poiver  of  dengn  ami 
strength  of  technique.  "The  Angdoi  Su  Flaweri,""OTpiieutand 
Eur^ice  "  and  "  Adam  and  Eve  reveal  hia  etrength  in  ideal  work; 
and  the  atatue  of  "Sir  Sidney  Watolow"  at  HTgliiale  ia  a  good 
example  of  hit  monumental  portraitute.  In  "The  Sandal,"  a  tiaall 
nudekneding  figure,  he  hat  turned  fianUy  to  riaadc  coldneta,  and 
even  the  purity  of  dedgn  and  modeUiiu:  cannot  warm  it  into  life. 

J.  Pillendiigh  MacgUlvray,  R.S.A.,  Gelongi  to  the  n  * 
'  Scottiih  group,  of  whom  be  ia  generally  rtgurled  aa  th 

chief  work  coiuiala  mainly  of  monunenta  ar-*  — ' 

The  "  Peter  Low  Memorial "  In  Glasgow  n 
Burm,"  tbe  "Allan  FMnilyMemorial,"  the  fin 
and  the  "  National  Cladttone  Memorial  " 

leading  worka.   With  these  ahftuld  be  conside. 

gomery  Memorial  "  In  St  MarVa  ouhearal.  Edinbundi,  and  tbe 
"  John  Knoi  Memorial  "  in  St  Glles'l  cathedral. 

F..Derwent  Wood  (A.RJA.,  I9T0)  it  a  tculptor  ot  enepdooil 
ability.  Kit  varied  tnining— at  tbe  Royal  CoUcge  of  Art,  tbe 
Slade  School,  the  Royal  Academy  ichoolt.  and  under  M.  Rodin 
and  Mr  Brock' .-^ve  him  a  wide  outlook  without  Impairinc  hit 
Individuality.  Hit  menc  wat  rvcognited  at  toon  at  he  quitted  bit 
matten,  and  be  forthwith  won  the  competition  for  a  terita  of  Hstuea 
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upHniUlin  (ha  tta  f v  tba  Kdrlonrm  i 
A  trtmt  muni  tomb foUoved.  villi  "Love  ! 


H  fipuTt  li  in  powsfu]  CDdtnit  to  the  tbne  mrts  that 
tpixuHl  IB  mccBiiivB  yflan: "  Abunduict "  (■  E^^oup  of  ft  womui  ubd 
two  chydim)  BDd  the  DtuUe  MAEm  "  Aoluu  "  aod  "  Piycbe" — 
■II  d  thsn  the  Qrpe  dl  (rue  in  pdie  sad  of  bamty  of  fftce  ud  form. 
At  lit  mmt  time  Derwent  Wood  DmduRd  the  Im  boy  Gnrei  on 
the  ntci*  to  th*  laiithmfd  «l  the  QuKn  Vktont  M«Hnil  » Imn 
d(  BucUn^Him  Mtse.  Tben  i>  muted  individuiiliiv  in  nU  ha 
^ofe^  IcuiptuReqn  cbanctcr*  finiiDcie  utA  ddicacy  H  hutfling, 
nitb  «  ricnw  «  Myle  ud  ■pptBCJition  of  brwith  mad  rimpKcity. 
Pnil  Hondbrd,  the  an  of  Honca  Momfoid.  ifler  ■  briUknt 
■cmdemk  caner  nude  hit  nurk  in  decontln  iculptuie.  It  b  not 
icmt"  Cnm  nnutitca  "  (1906)  thu  he  inuilu  U* 


"  The  SpJanfnj  (nil  "  b  one 

of  hi*  bat  ideal  tinm.  and  the  l8th  centuiy  "  VbcouDC  Boling- 
brote  "  and  "  The  Stonn  Wave*  "  are  chaiacteiiitic  of  hb  vgonia 

Joha-lWd,  who  itudied  Dadet  Fainibe  and  Rodia,  vu  in- 
SiMOCcd  own  by  the  btwi  tlkia  by  the  fonna,  and  hk^m  rather 

Caiil  Rhode*  bii  pomr  and  emphaBi  It  jmniwi  rather  thu 
■ttiBcta.-  the  itanica  of_Queeii  Vktoria  at  Adnb  of  Tan  Riebeck 
at  Cape  Ton,  and  the  mbon  Memoial  bi  Rhodofa  are  aiiKniE 
hb^^mlca.  He  wa*  eelected  to  " complete  "  Atfnd  Scevou^ 
Wtllli«ton  Memorbl  bi  St  Paul'a  calhediaLBadl  Cotto  bai  not 
Jeia  Idcce,  and  be  b  Buna  czabcfant  in  hb  reaUiatiDn  of  life— an 
axubcnnca  which  doea  not  abrayt  mahe  for  ■*******»►  "  Brother 
RnfiBo"haiditnity  andMrtBtth-aad  the'Bacchua'of  i«07  b 
realbdi  CBooab  to  lepd  Ihoae  lAo  uk  lor  tltnnfe  even  In  an. 
nnrafiMd  eibiaet    Tm  mtk,  boinrvtr,  b  ably  treated. 

HaniT  FaeMbebSfa  t»tb*  Mmt  tinnai*  KhmL  and  hai  atne 
ania  oir  lb*  moniBeDat,  a*  li  rrident  hi  bb  tolamlsnHip  of 'Ulie 
MenBaKh":.wUlefab''{taIaa"  (1909)  ibon  u  innue  nfinemmt. 

produced  an  uabfEiofia  "  War  Memorial "  and  many  able  [iouh 
nad  Cfurcap  amoBfl.whicfa  "  The  ^**»^"g  of  Spring  "  (IQto)  zweab 


Albert  H.  Hod|e  tlaBda  by r- 

■IMdal  vieva  oa  tdief-worli  In  which  he  ydheita 

—- '  -*- 'Tt  id  tb*  aichitacUue  it  b  to  embdliih.  be  adopt*  « 

■Uch  Eina  the  uinaraDO*  of  Idab  idM  to  what  b 
-  -■■ of  tdtm  *nJl^_ a  Ituned  am  -'  "-'-  — ' 


teaUy  low,  by  ebarpnc**  of  sbea  and  by  a1 

■fa^^  IU*pubof"Saenn*nd,ARV.(l90^«>> 
!que*trian  npup  «  "  " 

..... ,   „  ...»  miwL     ThHe  tl 

'naCMulL 


^  ..  jDe  nia  brfe  equeatrian  npup  «  "  Pi 
K  ptindpli*  to  the  round.    Theae  *' 


■T  force  fa  Joaeph  ^inelB,  wtu  repUca  re6nemenl 

-  -' — '--Ity,  and  prinuthfiim  of  outlook, » tboaah 

ir  of  tbe  Canko  el  Eden  u  afloat  the 


by  yigour,  ucbiic  timpUcity,  and  prinuthfiim  of  outlook,  utboaEh 


dbrjiaapd  pnidn 

al£Bri£h  M 

Rfchard  Gatbe.  a  leolptor  cf  cqiial  atmgilL  wa*  a  pnil  of  tn* 
Loodon  County  CobbcH  Schoci  0)  Art*  *i3  Craft*  ud  IMI^  to 
■aUbit  ia  iSsA  RnBad  power  both  in  aabjcct  and  necutkn  mark 
liapcodactioia.  Hu  ideal  worio,  wch  u  "  Th*  Egobt "  (iw6], 
"  Uu and  the  Ideal "  (1907), "  The  Idcalut^"  (loot)  and  "  Undlae^ 
(neo),  Ulaatiatc  Ui  lanae  of  Iknibl  and  nveal  hia  uncommon  Impair 
wSgh  — ™—»-,  it  m^t  be  *Bid,  10  wtH^ontroaed,  IdealiMlc 
brntaUiy;  they  are  hnnd  and  fanmaMiii,  and  an  coaotived  In  • 
monameaiai  nirit. 

Cbaite*  L.  Kartw«g  haianoe  and  atientth  (mbianL  The  nude 
isun  iciiraentina  "  The  IQdnB  lUt "  (1906],  reminding  ui  ■  little 
^Ldfhten'a  wdA.  and  "  ThalBatheta '^  I1907),  are  boSi  worln  of 
refineaient  and  degaocc,  and  "  Dawn  "*'  (1909)  dliplaya  uouauai 
charm  and,  like  the  otlief^  offcra  a  idluuette  of  much  iniemt. 
WfcOc  much  poetry  dl  eiprca^on  and  trace  d(  rompnntiDD  diuinriiiih 
bb'Sima"  (1910),  vtiDar  b  the  note  of  the  null  iraup  "  AToul 
la  the  Gianca'  Race,    wnich  waa  acquiifd  by  tbe  CSuatrey  ttuateea 

Beajaaiin  Qcmen*,  pnpO  of  frofeaaor  LantM  and  tbe  Royal 
CCillne  of  Alt,  b  amther  memba'  of  thb  talented  %rnaa.  Hb  lile- 
aiaaOeail  Scuieai  "Sappbo"  (1901),  "  Cain"  (1904),  ''Eunrdice" 
(I90t),"Andioaleda^(l9>>7}>nd''Aun)n"(19Da),eUmKfc  Ihcir 
markwhenexhllHtedfnthe  Royal  Academy,  aitdthoved  tbeicutplor 
tobepoaacMedof  thequaHtbaof  aezuidverwa*.elecance,and  atrcngth, 
Tbepoopof  "  Kephalo*  aiid  Probb  "  (1910I  uUimoB  important 
and  moat  itrlkinE  worlt 

Kanld  Fkrker  cane  to  Embnd  [idd  AuKialb  In  1896  at  the  age 
of  tweBCT.|lHcc.  aad  alter  atudyina  under  W.  S.  Frith,  made  many 
Academic  aovcaH  and  in  IW4  exhibited  hb  pbater  lile-nie  atatue 
of  ''A/indne,"  whii^,  tranUated  Into  maitple  and  r^^ihibircd  in 
I90(^ia*'haa|hi  by  the  tmatee*  c<  the  Chaatrey  CoOKtion  and  b 


now  In  the  Tate  GaUety.  Hb  other  man  important  wofka  Induda 
"  Tbe  Long,  Long  Drewnaof  Voutb  "  ([905},  "  Nardaau*'*  (j^oAk 
and-"  PrometlKua  "  (1909).  Without  reveaUng  any  atriking  onglr^ 
ality,  ftrker  ditplaya  very  co^derable  accompliahment  and  a  good 
leaae  of  the  aculptiucaque,  and  hb  buata  are  refined  and  food. 
ODver  Whealley,  lormeily  aaalalani  lo  Brock,  and  pu[al  d  A 
Jeaik  haj  done  oiuch  decorative  work.  Hb  iife^iae  rcctIP 
atatue  *'  Awalrcikina  "  b  amoog  the  beat  ti  hb  fipirca 


T.  TyrrdiTaAaBtat  attracted  attention  by  Q>  decorative  Eni«t 
I  Pmfnaiir  Pile'*  home  lo  Mortimer  Slieet,  Lflndoa,  baa  ahown 
mncb  Einful  bacy  in  fab  "  The  Ideal, "  nich  1*  "The  Whuper  " 

Reuben  Sheppatd  ha*  efaown  Umaell  poetic  and  pleaww  la 
avmholk  aagnatlon  bi  hb  atiikiBC  half'Jennh  group  "  Ilie  MuBc  ct 
l>aih"  ((907) ;  and  Oliver  Sheppaid,miib^  Eve  "«f  the  mne 
year  produced  a  graceful  work. 

The  Iriih  aeulptor,  John  Hu^Kih  Bcblevad  a  gnat  MKOa*  by  hb 

monument  10  Q«en  Vktori*  enned  in  Diblin.    It  b  a  ' 

hinuioa  of  aeolptnnl  and  *i  "  '   ~ 

ing,  and  ahhoufh  It  n 
pceaaive  alike  in  mam,  < 

There  ahould  abo  he  meatloDed,  aounf  the  younger  acul|^ 
torL  Uonimer  Brawn  ("  St  John  the  Baptiat "),  Dai4d  B.  Broani 
C'  Tht  Spirit  of  IvT  "),  Bermra  Feram  C  Down  to  the  Sea  "),  the 
Sbotnen,  McFa^an*  Shannan  (>'The  Anzdian  Sbephcid'a 
Dream  "I.  Kellock  Brown,  end  J.  CroeUnd  McLuii  (■'  Leicerter  War 
Memorial  "i:  Herben  Ward  (bmnnn  o(  South  African  mvagnk 
"  Tbe  Idol  Maker  "  and  the  like),  AUred  Turner,  Cbarie*  Hbwonh, 
and  F.  Arnold  Wright. 

H.R.H,*lSrdnchea  of  AimH  ("  A"iSuSb'^^*he  Cotaiial 
Menwtbl  In  St  Paul'a  atheKal]  and  Owntem  Ctekhen.  Tha 
principal  recent  name*  an  tbnae  id  Uaiy  FtownaO  (Mn  BromelL 
("  A  Harpy  "),  E.  M,  Rope  ("  Springtime,''  relitO,  Ruby  Lc^dct 
r  rubeimen  htuUiv  a  Net  '0,  Haigvet  Wima  T  Ueumei  " 


The  aculptorwlccontofa  make  a  group  of  worken  of  1 
and  ability.  Lyan  JenUna,  iriuaa  friese  in  bronv 
motherKif-pearl  at  Lloyd'a  Regbtry  b  a  remarkable  ac 

'  (f  the  kadeta.  HelkaalatleriydevoredhimHliini'Ljr.- vulfiiure 
. .    .„,.■,)„„■„„  ..(,^ 


audi  aa  the  hfe.aiae  bnmae  fifurc  on  a  aarcuphjg  u  <, 
and  1910)  aad  buM  pomtli*  tenarkn'ile  lor  cv 
deUcBcy  of  carving.  WalterCmaedeatned  ioi  A 
that  b  remarkable  for  beauty  of  conceptioa  and 
bm.  Aleiander  Aaber  and  Ndaon  Di  »»n  ihoi 
the  groub  Other  aculpcor*  *lnady  mrntiont^, 
crofC  Caber^  Fianvrtrin.  Pomeroy,  CoV'n  I'l 
voted  tbemitfvea  Co  aculptural  decccaticii  ^l^-.  ^l 


SS^*. 


f.  Watta.   Georie  Richmt 


,  Sir  Willbm  Rkdunood,  K.CB.,  fa 


ptaetlaed  In  aculpmre— the  memorial  tomb  of  Ur  and  Mra  Cbditona 
U  hb.  Watt*  educated  Umaell  ankcfcally  oB  tbe  Ejrin  Matblea. 
and  he  produced  half  a  doaen.  fdecea  of  atnitptuTa  a4id  placa  him 


ilptm  w 


_._DolOBtyinthetKhnkaImatterof  thcboM 

of  thednpeiy,  but  hi  latiinraa  and  breadth  and  lea  noUe 
■  S^Lai  Lothian"  ta  —-■"--  -■ — ■  '-  -'-- 


m  of  the  loth  ttouny.  ' 
le'-  in  LkbUd  caifanbal 
be  tKhnkal  matter  of  Ihcl 

■a  d  anieTud'fe^Lainlloffian"  (a  BIckling  church  b  ^ 
ry  remaAable.  The  artiat  then  uiodUMd  the  rnliiiaal  equimian 
(nap  ol "  Hugh  Lupua  "  for  the  dulre  el  WeUminater  (Eatoa  HaD), 
»  comporitiDn  H  bn^aative  aad  ofi^nal  aa  it  b  grand  "id  ">'P">^ 
eique.  Then  followed  "  Fhyalcal  Energy,  another  equeatnaa 
group.  ndUcfa,  after  beiag  about  twenty  yean  in  progma.  waa  cut  in 
1901:  it  wu  enorted  in  duplicate;  one  copy  haa  been  aet  up  in 
Sniib  Africa,  to  the  memory  olCcdlRbodei,wfaciae  character  it  may 
be  held  CO  aymbotiie,  and  the  other  haa  been  cnictcd  in  Keniangton 
Gardena,Ldadon,at  theeapenaeof  tbeBritifhgcpveninient.  In  1902 
Bbi^tbceutueo{"LontTenny*Da"wa*CDrapleted.  Buttbebult 
of  Oytb"  b  Burpoaatd  in  bigma  and  daanc  purity  of  HyMBnd 
feeling  by  nothing  ever  produced  in  England ;  it  b  a  complete  and- 
nobletblng.  ThetebnoKulptorarfaohaacoaie  marer toobtalidng 
the  grandeur  cf  lorm  which  la  ao  wonderf  III  in  the  Greek  maiterpiecea. 
Simple  in  line,  imnienac  in  chancier,  full  and  rich  in  raoiWting, 
Watta'*  work  fa  ioMiDct  witfa  v^oir,  'bnadlh  and  n  -  ^ 

tela  the  true  atandarti  and  b  a  conetJ 
Kulptora  of  tbe  younger  achool  not  to  bi 
fanciful,  however  alluring.  Eapedally 
haa  became  a  fralUTe  with  acerlr' 

a  great  artbt  like  Allied  Gobert, 

and  ilibaiirh  it  haa  coIoiiihI  the  work  dI  looie  of  tbe  young 
■nipton  oTibe  day,  it  b  not  likely  to  obtain  any  vary  wide  hold,  < 


IireiiKibIc  in  the  hi 

■.alalldmeaattr 

iihs  than  tbe  aculpur'i; 
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to  exerciw  pertnanent  influeiioe  for  evQ.  Tlie  virieiy  and  independ- 
ence of  the  British  School  are  such  that  it  is  impoMible  to  define  any 
particular  tendency  in  its  practice  other  than  towards  an  ever* 
increasingrise  in  the  le^  of  toirhnical  excellence  and  the  power  of 
design.  There  is,  broadly  speaking,  a  general  stand  against  the 
"  mod(^nity  "  imported  into  sculpture  bv  the  vounger  members  of 
the  foreign  schools,  and  a  disinclination  to  oend  the  art  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  everyday  life  and  to  the  rendering  of  effects  not  hitherto 
consdered  to  be  the  function  of  the  plastic  arts.  (M.  H.  S.) 

After  1870,  when  a  great  artistic  movment  marked  the 
resuscitation  of  France  after  the  Franco-German  War,  sculpture 

especially  revived  with  exceptional  vigour,  and  the  last 
PnuKt  t^^y  yean  of  the  19th  century  were  a  memorable 
acuipian,  epoch  in  its  history.  Not  that  many  new  and  unexpected 

men  of  genius  suddenly  arose,  for  most  of  the  artists 
who  then  came  to  the  front  had  abeady  distinguished  themselves 
by  equally  noble  work;  but  sculpture,  like  the  other  arts, 
benefited  by  the  t>ause  for  thought,  and  by  the  ripe  and*  manly 
tone  stamped  on  the  national  nund  by  the  disdpline  of  events. 
Intense  ardour  animated  the  admirable  group  of  French  sculptors: 
the  oldest  still  found  some  lofty  expression;  the  men  in  their 
prime  showed  their  powers  witli  imwonted  force  and  fixe; 
and  the  younger  generations  grew  up  in  laj^d  succession,  a 
close  phalanx  of  sculptors  whose  number  is  still  increasing, 
for  if  we  indude  only  living  artists,  and  those  who  have  token 
honours  in  the  Salons,  we  find  a  list  of  seven  hundred  exhibitors. 
The  first  generation  of  survivors  of  the  war,  who  led  the  way 
in  the  new  period,  still  boasted  of  such  men  is  Dumont  (1801- 
1884),  Cavdier  (Z8Z4-X894),  Bonnassieux  (18x0-1893),  Jouffroy 
(z8o6-x882),  Schoenewerck  (x8ao-i885),  Carrier-Belleuze  (1824- 
1887),  Aim£  Millet  (X819-189X)  and  Cl£singer  (X814-1883). 
These  artists,  bom  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  X9th  century,  were 
for  the  most  part  each  the  head  of  a  studio,  their  teaching  being 
carried  on  till  the  end  of  the  century.  Next  to  them  followed 
their  inmiediate  pupils,  already  their  rivals,  and  some  indeed 
famous  before  the  new  era;  such  were  GmUaume,  Dubois  and 
Fr£miet;  others,  fresh  from  the  Academy  at  Rome,  at  once  rose 
ta  distinction,  and  all  <x>mbined  to  form  the  remarkable  group 
of  artists  to  which  the  modem  school  of  French  sculpture  owes 
its  world-wide  fame.  At  this  time  Eugine  Guillaume  (x8a2- 
1905)  was  exhibiting  his  "  Roman  Marriage,"  his  "  Bust  of  Mgr 
Darboy,"  his  "  Orpheus,"  and  "  Andromache,"  works  of  learned 
skill  and  severe  distinction.  Paul  Dubois  (X829-X905)  executed 
his  "  Narcissus,"  and  the  "  Tomb  of  General  Lamoridire,"  on 
which  the  decorative  figures  of  Charity,  Faith,  and  Military 
Courage  axe  popular  favourites,  full  of  grave  and  pathetic 
feeling.  Chapu  (i83^x89x)  executed  his  exquisite  figure  of 
"Youth"  for  the  tomb  of  Henri  Regnault,  vod  that  of 
"  Thought "  for  the  tomb  of  Daniel  Stem,  his  monuments  to 
Berryer  and  to  Mgr  Dupanloup.  Barrias'  (X84X-X905)  "  First 
Interment''  won  him  the  medal  of  honour  in  1878;  besides 
his  patriotic  group  of  the  "  Defence  of  Paris."  Falguiire 
(1831-1900)  produced  a  remarkable  aeries  of  statues,  chaiacter- 
ized  by  their  life-like  power;  some  dignified  or  pathetic,  as 
"  St  Vincent  de  Paul,"  "  La  Rochejacqudein,"  and  "  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  ";  some  full  of  bold  and  dashing  spirit,  as  his  "  Diana," 
his  "  Nereids,"  and  "  Hunting  Nymphs."  Merd£  gave  us 
"  Gloria  Victis,"  "  Quand  M£me,"  and  his  monuments,  among 
which  that  called  "  Memory  "  must  be  mentioned;  his  piediixient 
for  the  Tuileries;  his  "  Genius  of  .Art,"  &c.  Ddaplanche 
(183&-1890)  produced  his  "Mother's  Teaching,"  "Music," 
"  The  Virgin  with  a  LQy,"  and  "  Aurora  ";  and  Allar  "  The 
Death  of  Alcestis."  To  these  names  must  be  added  those  of 
Degeorge,  who,  with  Chapu,  gave  so  powerful  an  impetus  to  the 
art  of  the  medallist;  of  Gauthexixi,  Hiolle,  Thomas,  Crauck, 
Laf  ranee,  Mani^er  and  Moieau-Vauthiez^-one  of  the  men  who, 
with  G^r6me  (the  painter)  and  Fr6miet,  revived  the  taste  for 
coloured  sculpture,  a  style  fixst  attempted  long  before  by  Simart; 
besides  many  more.  These  artists  created  a  «upremdy  healthy 
and  vital  school  of  sculpture,  dignified  and  degant,  learned  and 
▼aried,  fresh  and  chazming,  and,  above  all,  as  single-hearted 
and  as  wdl  trained  as  in  any  period  of  history. 
'  To  understand,  however,  the  position  of  contemporary 
act)^tii]9e..in  France,  it  will  be  necessazy  to^look  back  even 


further  than"x870.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole 
history  of  French  sculpture,  as  far  back  as  the  X7th  century, 
is  connected  with  the  invasion  of  Italian  influence  in  the  i6th 
centuzy,  which  reiziained  paramount  over  French  art  for  more 
than  tluee  hundred  yeazs.  Statue-making,  until  then  an  ait 
of  expression — national,  popular,  human  and  Christiaik — lost 
its  priznitive  character  tmder  the  dilettante  refinonoit  of  an 
aristocratic  society  dosdy  gathoned  rouzid  a  king  who  nuule 
art  subservient  to  his  si^endour  or  his  pleasure;  it  sank  izito 
superficial  and  conventional  beauty,  and  became  almost  ex- 
dusivdy  the  interpreter  of  trivial  ingenuity  or  flattexing  allegories 
derived  from  the  dead  fables  of  heathen  mythology.  'The  best 
that  would  be  expected  from  this  was  choice  Heganoe  of  line, 
a  harmonious  treatment  of  mass  and  composition,  a  lovizig 
study  of  the  nude— in  short,  a  purdy  plastic  type  of  art.  Azul 
sculpture  had  become  the  art  <^  the  nobility  and  <tf  the  court, 
having  no  hold,  as  it  had  in  the  past,  on  the  great  huzzian  family — 
the  nation.  Still,  even  at  the  high  tide  of  Louis  XTV.'s  rdgn, 
some  dissatisfaction  became  evident,  even  some  rebdliozi,  in 
the  great  though  solitaxy  spirit  of  Puget,  who  strove  to  aniznate 
the  maible  with  the  passiozis  of  humanity.  In  the  next  oentoiy 
he  found  followers— Falconet,  iHgaUe  and  Hondon,  who  abo 
asserted  their  right  to  izifuse  life  and  passion  and  movement 
into  thdr  statues,  seeking  them  in  the  despised  province  of  stem 
reality.  The  great  catadysm  of  the  Revolution,  vdiich  might 
have  been  expected  to  break  the  bonds  of  thotight,  turned  men'a 
zninds  to  contemplate  the  Antique,  and  thoti^  it  certainly 
modified  the  style  ol  sculpture,  was  far  from  dianging  the  source 
of  its  in^iration,  since  it  sent  it  once  more  to  the  AiUiqne. 
Indeed,  at  the  begizming  of  the  Z9th  centuzy,  when  the  tfarhing 
of  David  was.  paramount  in  spite  of  Gros,  who,  then  in  the 
master's  studio,  was  tmconsdously  sowing  the  seed  of  romanticism 
in  painting!  a  jobu^  individuality  was  devdopizig  amons 
French  sculptors— a  q>irit  somewhat  rugged,  independent, 
and  partly  trained,  besrond  the  academic  pale,  prepared  to  cany 
on  the  tradition  of  Pi^get,  and  quite  simi^y,  without  any  revolu- 
tioziaxy  airs  of  izmovatiozi,  to  shake  off  torpid  conventionality. 
By  the  ixiere  force  of  a  strong  plebeian  temperament  Rude  qdte 
naturally  happened  on  a  st^e  of  art — ^his^  art — at  once  expresnve 
and  popfular.  He  was  the  fint  to  raise  the  cry  of  liberty  in 
sculpiture,  and  he  left  successozs  who  bravdy  worked  out  what 
he  had  beguzL  Barye  and  Carpeaux  were  both  in  Z875  on  the 
threshold  of  an  era  to  which  they  bequeathed  a  fruitful  influftife. 
Barye  carried  on  Rude's  tradition  of  expression,  and  transformed 
vfhaX  had  previously  been  mere  decorative  carving  into  a  new 
style  and  branch  d!  art  ziow  adopted  by  a  whole  phalazix  of 
admirable  artists:  the  sculpture,  namdy,  of  anima1%  the  fixst 
^anoe  that  sculpture  had  till  then  bestowed  on  nature  apart 
from  znazL  Carpeaux,  who  was  much  younger,  was  in  his  day — 
as  Puget  had  beeii---an  exceptional  personality;  he  carried 
on  the  slow  revolt  of  two  centuries  which  was  to  breiJc  the  narrow 
mould  of  school-training  and  infuse  a  joul  of  more  ardoit  vitality 
into  sculptured  forms. 

The  importance  of  these  two  great  artists  in  relation  to  coik- 
temporary  art  was  ziot  fully  seen  till  after  their  death.  In  point 
of  fact  Paintizig  had  uzitil  now  amply  filled  the  new  part  asdgned 
to  Art;  its  vehement  efforts  had  stron^y  izifluenttd  public 
opinion;  and  as,  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century,  it  had 
largdy  extezided  the  fidd  of  htunan  vision  over  the  remote 
past  and  the  domains  of  f  eelizig,  with  the  prozziise  of  surveying 
all  ziature,  space  and  time,  the  spmt  of  the  age  asked  no  more, 
and  did  ziot  expect  sculpture,  too,  to  abandon  old-world  myths. 
It  must  also  be  said  that  those  sculptors  who  at  that  time  carried 
on  the  HssBJcal  tradition  had  renewed  lis  youth  by  their  leaned 
aiul  enthusiastic  love  of  it;  they  had  reverted  to  the  past, 
but  it  was  the  past  of  the  really  great  xnasters,  dther  of  antiquity 
or  of  the  early  Florentine  school,  no  less  ezuunoured  of  hfe, 
beauty  and  ziature.  Guillaume  and  Paul  Duboik,  Chapu  azul 
Falgui^,  Merd^,  and  DeUplanche  were  the  rivals  m  sculpture 
of  the  great  idedist  painters — Puvis  de  Chavannes,  GusUve 
Moreau,  Ricard,  Delauzuiy,  Baudzy,  and  Henna:'— who  were 
working  at  the  same  time. 
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This  it  is  which  accounts  for' the  Cact'that  lomsnticiain  then 
found  so  little  acceptance  among  sculptors.  But  in  the  next 
generation  the  sowers  of  the  seed  might  see  their  harvest.  The 
pupils  of  Rude,  of  Barye  and  of  Caipeauzi  allied  by  adiool 
empathies — ^the  little  drawing-school  conducted  by  Lecoq 
de  Boisbaudran,  which,  in  despite  of  the  studios  of  the  Beaux 
Arts,  created  a  group  of  independent  and  highly  original  artists- 
formed  the  centre  of  a  distinct  force  which  increased  day  by  day^ 
Young  men  fresh  from  Rome,  persistently  kept  up  the  S|nrit 
of  the  Antique.  A  galaxy  of  learned  and  refined  artists  was 
represented  by  such  men  as  HioUe.  (1833-1887)  ("  Arion," 
"Orpheus").  Idrac  (1840-1884)  ("Mercury  inventing  the 
Caduceus,"  "  Sahunmb6  "),  Marqueste  ('*  Galatea,"  "  Eros," 
"  Perseus  beheading  the  Oiorgon,"  *'  The  Rape  of  Europa  "), 
and  Coutan  ("Exos,"  "A  Woman  carrying  Loaves,"  "A 
Sergeant-at-Arms,"  &c.),  Lanson  ("'The  Iron  Age  "),  Longepied 
(1849-1888)  ("Immortality"),  Peinte  ("Oxpheus  charming 
Cerberus  to  Sleep  "),  GusUve  Biichel  ("  In  a  Dream,"  "  Medita- 
tion "),  Carl^  ("  Innocence,"  "  Abel "),  A.  Boucher  ("  Earth," 
"  Au  but  ")>  besides  Carlier,  Uonard  and  Turcan  (x84i6-x89s)~ 
soon  to  be  followed  by  another  generation:  Puech  ("  The  Siren," 
"  The  Muse  of  Andr6  Ch6nier  "),  Verlet  ("  The  Monument  to 
Maupassant,"  "Oxpheus"),  Larche  ("The  Brook  and  the 
Meadow,"  "  VioIeU  "),  Sicard  ("  Hagar  and  lahmael "),  and 
Daillon,  Escoula,  St  Lami,  and  numy  more.  In  opposition  to 
these  there  stood  a  group  of  sculptors,  yoimg  and  old,  who  sought 
their  subjects  in  mytJxology,  legend,  history  or  poetry,  or 
merely  in  the  scenes  of  daily  life,  and  aimed  at  presentiiig  the 
ideal  of  their  time  under  its  exterxud  aspects,  but  more  espedaUy 
the  deepest  emotions  of  the  modem  mind.  It  was  Frimiet, 
with  his  striking  and  vivid  conceptions,  who  led  the  advance  with 
new  and  dranutic  subjects:  primeval  man  and  the  fierce  beasts 
with  which  he  disputed  his  nde  ("  A  She-Bear  and  a  Man  of  the 
Stone  Age,"  "An  Oran-utan  and  a  Savage,"  "Gorillas"), 
or  embo<^ents  of  the  heroes  of  the  past  ("  Joan  of  Arc,"  "  Saint 
LouiSk"  "Saint  George,"  "Louis  of  Orleans,"  &c.);  then 
followed  Just  Becquet  (1839-X907),  the  excellent  artist  who 
represented  the  stricken  figures  of  "Ishmad"  and  "Saint 
Sebastian  ";  Christophe  (1837-X893),  with  his  symbolical  pre- 
sentments of  "  The  Human  Comedy,"  "  Fortune  "  and  "  The 
Supreme  Kiss  ";  Aub6  ("  Monument  to  GambetU,"  "  Dante," 
"BaOly,"  &c);  A.  Legros  the  naturalised  English  painter 
and  sculptor,  who  executed  some  fine  fountains  for  the  duke 
of  Portluid;  Injalbert,  returned  from  Rome  ("Hippomtoe," 
"  Christ  on  the  Cross,"  "  The  Herald  ");  and,  younger  than 
these,  Desbois  ("Leda"),  Dampt  ("A  Grandmother's  Kiss," 
"Mehisine"),  Alexandre  Charpentier,  Carrie,  Baffler,  Piexie 
Rodie,  Madame  Marie  Cazin  and  many  more. 

The  disruption  of  the  Salons  in  i8go  showed  very  plainly 
the  bent  of  this  group,  who  seceded  to  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
where  the  leaders  were  Dalou  and  Rodin,  and  where  Bartholom£ 
made  an  unexpected  and  original  appearance.  Foreigners 
added  a  contingent  of  tlw  highest  merit,  such  as  the  American 
St  Gaudens,  and,  more  eq)edally,  the  Belj^an  Constantin 
Meuiuer,  affiliated  to  France  by  their  early  training,  to  say  nothing 
of  descent.  Meunier  espedaUy,  with  his  statues  and  statuettes 
of  labouring  figures — miners,  puddlers,  hammerers,  gU^blowers, 
and  the  like--^ve  to  his  art  a  keynote  new  to  France,  which 
found  a  rcqwnse  even  in  academic  circles.  A  broad  democratic 
current  was  swaying  public  feeling.  The  questions  which  turn 
on  the  status  of  the  working  man  had  become  the  programme  of 
every  party,  even  of  the  most  conservative.  Art  being  the 
mirror  of  society,  the  novel,  the  drama  and  painting  devoted 
themsdves  to  the  s^rification  of  a  new  factor  in  xnodem  life, 
namdy,  Labour.  Scu^txire  now,  in  rivalry  with  painting, 
tfaroo^  which  Millet  had  inrniortahxed  the  peasant,  and  Courbet 
the  working  man,  also  sought  invitation  from  such  themes; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  demands  of  the  democratic  movement 
called  for  monuments  to  the  memory  and  deeds  of  great  or 
useful  men. 

Sculpture,  under  this  modem  tendency,  assumed  an  unexpected 
upecti  its  hig^t  expression  is  seen  in  the  work  of  three  men 


very  disrimHar:' Dalou,"  Rodin,"  and  Bartholome.*  In' Belgium,' 
as  has  been  said,  where  modem  social  questions  are  strongly 
felt,  Constantin  Meunier  had  interpreted  the  democratic  impulse 
in  a  very  striking  manner,  under  the  influence,  no  doubt,  of  J.  F. 
Millet.  In  France,  Jules  Dak>u  (X838-X902),  with  a  broader 
view,  aimed  at  creating  an  art  which  shoidd  represent  the 
aspirations  and  dreams  of  this  phase  of  society  whUe  adhering 
to  the  fine  old  traditions  of  the  art  of  Louis  XIV.,  stamped  with 
magnificence  and  grandeur,  but  applied  with  graver,  simpler 
and  severer  feeling  to  the  glorification  of  the  people.  He  revived 
the  older  style  of  sculpture,  giving  it  greater  power  and  tmer 
di^ty  by  a  dose  study  of  life,  supported  by  a  scholarly  and 
serious  technique.  In  his  "  Triumph  of  the  Republic,"  and  the 
monuments  to  "Alphand,"  to  "Dehicroix,"  to  "Floquet," 
to  "  Victor  Hugo,"  and  others,  he  strove  to  create  a  style  apart 
from  life,  to  which  he  is  alien  and  indifferent,  but  based  on  life, 
the  outcome  of  the  needs  of  sodety,  the  impersonation  of  its 
characteristics,  the  expression  in  eloquent  form -of  its  nature, 
spirit,  and  moral  idio^ncrasy. 

Treading  the  same  path,  though  in  a  different  step,  is  Auguste 
Rodin.  He  disregards  every  contingent  fact;  even  when  he 
takes  his  subject  from  legend  or  history,  whether  "  Eve  "  or 
"  St  John  the  Baptist,"  "  The  Age  of  Bronze  "  or  "  The  Burgesses 
of  Calais,"  "  Victor  Hugo "  or  "  Balzac,"  he  avoids  alL  the 
conventional  details  and  attributes  of  his  personages  to  embody 
the  veiy  essence  of  humanity  as  expresised  in  the  quivering 
flesh.  He,  hke  Caxpeaux,  has  gone  back,  to  Dante  and  to  Michd- 
angdo  to  force  the  "  Gates  of  Hell " — the  subject  chosen  for 
the  entrance  to  the  Mus6e  des  Arts  D6coratifs— And  to  read 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  human  soul.  His  is  the  art  of 
suffering,  anguish  and  terror,  of  crod  and  despairing  pleasure — 
a  wild  cyde  of  proud  and  bitter  melancholy.  All  the  efforts 
made  in  the  past  to  infuse  life  into  Art,  all  that  Puget,  Falconet, 
Pigalle  and  Houdon  tried  to  effect,  and  that  Rude,  Barye  and 
Carpeaux  strove  for  in  their  turn— all  this  was  part  of  the 
endeavour  of  these  their  successors,  but  with  a  clearer  purpose 
and  more  consdous  aim.  By  good  hap  or  providence  they 
were  greeted  on  their  way  by  the  voice  of  the  most  devoted 
apostle  who  was  to  preach  the  new  doctrine,  namdy,  Louis 
Courajod,  the  founder  of  the  French  sculpture  gallery  in  the 
Louvre.  From  his  professor's  chair  in  the  schools  he  cursed 
the  Italian  intruders  of  the  x6th  century  for  having  debased 
French  art  with  "noble  attitudes,"  extravagant  gestures  and 
allegorical  antics;  and  he  carried  his  pupils  and  his  hearers 
back  to  the  great  national  period  of  French  sculpture,  which, 
in  the  dark  medieval  ages,  had  created  the  ^lendid  stone  images 
of  the  noble  French  cathedrals. 

A  marked  individuality  now  appeared  in  protest  against 
academic  traditions— Alb«t  BarthoIom£.  He,  after  b^iiuiing 
as  a  painter,  was  tempted  by  sculpture,  more  particularly,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  a  wish  to  execute  a  monument  to  a  comrade 
he  had  loved.  From  this  first  effort,  carried  out  in  his  studio, 
without  any  school  training,  but  with  a  firm  determination 
to  master  technical  difficulties  and  fulfil  his  dream,  followed  a 
broader  purpose  to  execute  a  great  expressive  and  vitally 
human  work  which  should  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  populace. 
From  this  arose  the  idea  of  a  "  Monument  to  the  Dead  "  in  Pire 
Lachaise.  Bartholom6  had  started  without  a  guide,  but  he 
instinctivdy  tumed  to  the  great  tradition  of  Northem  Christ- 
ianity, wldch  his  mind  subsmiuently  assodated  with  that  of  the 
antique  race  who  had  ever  done  most  honour  to  Death,  the 
people  of  Egypt. 

Thus  two  currents  contended,  as  it  were,  for  the  guidance 
of  French  sculpture,  each  Haiming  a  descent  from  the  historic 
past;  one  inheriting  the  classic  tradition  of  the  Renaissance, 
of  Latin  and  Hellenic  origin,  to  which  the  French  school,  since 
the  time  of  Jean  Goujon,  has  owed  three  centuries  of  glory. 
This  is  the  pagan  art  of  the  South;  its  marks  are  balance, 
reasonableness  and  luddity;  it  was  the  composer  of  apotheoses, 
the  preserver  of  the  ideal  of  beauty.  The  other,  reverting,  after 
centuries  of  resignation  or  of  impotent  rebellion,  to  the  genuine 
I  French  past  which  produced  the  noUe  works  of  the  ixth,  xsth 
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and  Z5th 'centurieft^o  the  tnditioii  of  FUnden  and* of 
Burgundy,  which  was  smothered  in  the  x6th  century  by  Italian 
art— ^  the  Christian  and  naturalistic  art  of  the  North,  which 
renounced  the  canons  of  antiquity,  and  expressed  itself  by 
methods  essentially  human  and  mutable,  living  and  suffering — 
appeals  to  all  mankind.  The  immediate  result  of  this  antagonism 
was  no  doubt  a  period  of  agitation.  The  outcome,  on  the  whole, 
is  confusbn.  Still,  however  vexatious  the  chaos  of  form  and 
movement  may  be,  it  is  Life,  a  true  reflection  of  the  tumult 
of  DMxiem  thought  in  its  complexity  and  bewilderment;  it  is 
the  reawakening  of  sculpture. 

Monumental  and  decorative  statuary  found  an 'extended 
q>here  through  the  founding  or  restoration  of  public  buildings 
siter  the  events  of  1870.  Memwial  sculpture  obtained  constant 
employment  on  patriotic  or  republican  monuments  erected 
in  various  parts  of  France,  and  not  yet  complete.  Illustrious 
iftasters  have  done  themselves  honour  in  such  work.  Dalou, 
Merci^,  Barrias,  Falguidre,  and  many  others  less  famous  executed 
monuments  to  the  glory  of  the  Rq;>ablic  or  in  memory  of  the 
national  defence,  and  figures  of  Joan  of  Arc  as  a  symbol  of 
patriotism,  ftc.,  as  wdl  as  numberksa  statues  erected  in  the 
market-places  of  humble  towns,  or  even  of  villages,  in  com- 
memoration of  natronal  or  local  celebrities:  politicians,  soldiers, 
savants  and  artists— Thiers,  Gambetta,  Jules  Ferry,  Carnot, 
Pasteur,  CUiude  Bernard,  Bdaaoix,  Ingres,  Corot,  Millet,  Victor 
Hugo,  Lamartine  and  many  more.  The  garden  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg alone  has  become  a  sort  of  Elysian  Fields,  where  almost 
every  day  some  fresh  statue  rises  up  in  memory  of  contemporary 
French  poets.  The  funereal  style  of  monument,  in  which  French 
art  was  at  all  times  conspicuously  distinguished,  was  also  revived 
in  sympathy  with  that  general  sentimmt  which  regards  reverence 
for  the  dwd  as  a  rdligion,  and  gave  rise,  as  we  have  seen,  to  some 
splendid  work  by  Chapu  (the  monuments  to  Regnault,  to  Daniel 
Stem,  of  Mgr  Dupanloup);  by  Paul  Dubois  (the  monument 
to  General  Lamorid^);  by  Merci£  (the  tombs  of  Baudry, 
of  Caband,  of  King  Louis  Philippe  and  his  queen  Marie  Am^lie) ; 
by  Dalou  (the  monuments  to  Victor  Noir^  to  Floquet  and 
Blanqui);  and  by  many  more,  with  Bartholom^  at  their  head. 
The  cemetery  of  P^  Lachaise  is  indeed  one  of  the  best  spots 
to  visit  for  a  review  of  contemporary  sculpttire. 

While  man  has  been  diligently  studied  in  every  daas  of  sculp- 
ture, more  particularly  in  portrait  sculpture,  which  finds  a  more 
practical  adaptation  to  daily  uses  by  a  bust  or  small  statue, 
such  as  Th6odore  Riviere  was  the  first  to  produce,  by  medallions, 
or  by  medals,  closely  related  to  statuary,  nature  now  holds  a 
place  in  the  sculpture  of  animals— a  place  created,  so  to  say, 
by  Barye  and  carried  on  by  Fr6miet,  M&ie,  Cain,  and,  with 
even  greater  vigour  and  a  closer  study  of  character,  by  Gardet 
("  Panthers,"  in  the  Luxembourg,  "  lions  "  and  "  Dogs."  at 
Chantilly,  &c.);  Peter,  Valton,  Le  Due,  Isidore  Bonheur, 
Peyrol,  Cordier,  Surand,  Virion,  Mfrite  and  others.  Finally, 
the  class  of  la  petite  sculpture — the  statuette  and  small  group — 
after  long  hesitation  in  the  hands  of  the  two  men  who  first 
cultivated  it,  Fr6miet  and  the  painter  G6r6me,  made  a  sudden 
start  into  life,  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  success  attending 
the  charming  and  pathetic  statuettes  of  Theodore  Riviere 
("  Salammbft  and  Malth6,"  "  Ultimum  feriens,"  "  Charles  VI. 
and  Odette,"  "  The  Vow,"  "  Fra  Angelico,"  "  The  Shunammite 
Woman,"  &c.).  Rividre  was  wont  to  use — as  GMme  did  in  his 
''Bellona,"  and  subsequently  in  his  small  "Tameriane" — 
materials  of  various  colours,  and  even  precious  stones  and 
metals,  which  he  employed  with  great  effect.  A  whole  class  of 
art  was  not,  indeed,  originated,  but  strongly  vivified  by  this 
method  of  treatment.  Claudius  Marioton  and  Dampt,  who 
always  affected  smaU  and  precious  work,  Agathon  Leonard 
{e.g.  a  table  decoration  of  "  Dancers  "  in  Sevres  china),  Laporte 
Blairsy,  Ferrary,  Levasseur,  Belloc,  E.  Lafont,  &c.,  utilised 
every  process  and  every  kind  of  material — marble  and  metal, 
wood  and  ivory,  encfaanced  by  the  most  costly  goldsmiths'  work 
and  gems. 

It  would  seem  now  that  sculpture,  thus  endowed  with  new 
ideas  and  the  most  ^various  means  of  egression,  and  adapted 


to  every  oomprelienalon  and  every  situation,  was  fully  on  a  level 
with  the  other  graphic  arts.  What  it  had  chiefly  to  fear  was, 
in  fact,  the  wealth  of  means  at  its  disposal,  and  its  competition 
or  collaboration  with  other  arts.  And  this  the  later  geoeratioBS 
seem  to  have  understood — the  men  who  were  the  outcome  of 
the  two  conflicting  traditions:  order  and  moderation  on  one 
side;  character,  life,  and  emotion  on  the  other.  Though  very 
variously  inspired  by  the  facts  or  ideals  of  contemporary  life, 
such  young  artists  as  Jean  Boudier  ("  Evening,"  '*  llie  Antique 
and  the  Modem  "),  Roger  Bloche  ("  CMdhood,"  "  Cold  "), 
I>err6,  Boverie,  IOp|>olyte  Lefebvre,  DesmeUes,  Gaston  Schnegg, 
Pierre  Roche,  Fix-Masseau,  Couteilhas,  and  others  seem  to  show 
that  French  sculpture  is  about  to  assume  a  solid  position  on  a 
sound  foundation,  while  not  ceasing  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  tastes,  aspects  and  needi»— in  short,  the  ideal— of  the  day. 
Thus,  while  painting  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public  by  its 
new  departures,  its  daring,  and  iu  veiy  extravagance,  sculpture, 
which  by  the  conditions  of  its  technique  is  less  exposed  to  transient 
influences,  has,  since  the  close  of  the  rgth  century,  developed 
normally  but  ^th  renewed  vigour.  If  the  brilliancy  of  the  s(£ool 
was  not  so  conspicuous  and  its  works  gave  rise  to  little  discussion 
or  speculation,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century  the  younger  generation  offered  the  encourag- 
ing prospect  of  a  compact  group  cl  sculptors  who  would  probably 
leave  works  of  permanent  merit.  Yet  scu^)ture  too  had  gone 
through  a  crisis,  and  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  currents  which 
so  vidently  agitated  all  modern  thouc^u  We  have  already 
spoken  of  its  "  state  of  mind,"  torn  between  the  noble  traditiona 
c^  a  glorious  past  which  link  it  to  the  antique,  and  the  craving 
to  render  in  its  own  medium,  with  greater  freedom  and  fuller 
force  of  expression,  all  those  unuttered  mfantngs  of  the  univene 
and  of  contemporsry  thought  which  the  other  arts— painting; 
literature,  the  drama,  and  even  music — ^have  striven  to  identify 
and  to  record.  But  the  acute  stage  of  tentative  and  incoherent 
effort,  seemed  in  19x0  to  be  past;  inspiration  had  returned  to 
its  normal  channel  and  purely  i^astic  expression. 

The  powerful  individuality  whidi  had  the  most  vital  xnffnenoe 
on  modem  sculpture  in  France,  and,  it  may  be  added,  on  many 
foreign  schools,  is  that  of  Rodin.  During  the  ten  years  which 
followed  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris  (1900)  and  the  q)ecial 
di4>lay  of  his  works,  his  reputation  quead  throughout  the 
countries  of  the  world  and  his  fame  waa  fully  established.  Tbe 
state  liberally  contributed  to  his  triumph  by  commissions  and 
purchases,  and  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery  may  be  seen  about 
five  and  twenty  of  his  finest  works.  His  productiveness  waa 
unbroken,  but  it  was  chiefly  evolved  in  relation  to  hu  firat  great 
conception,  "The  Gate  of  Hell";  iu  leading  features  were 
taken  up  again,  modified,  expanded,  and  added  to  by  their 
creator.  But  besides  the  numberless  embodiments  of  voluptuous, 
impassioned,  or  pathetic  ideas— of  which  there  is  need  to  name 
only  "Les  on^bres"  (the  Shades)  and  "Le  penseur"  (the 
Thhiker),  now  placed  in  front  of  the  tXegm  of  the  Panthten; 
several  monuments,  as  for  instance  to  Victor  Hugo,  to  Whistler, 
and  to  Puvis  de  Chavannes;  besides  a  large  nuniber  of  portrait- 
busts.  Enthusiastic  literary  men,  and  the  critics  of  the  day  who 
upheld  Rodin  in  his  struggles,  more  from  an  instinct  of  pugnacity 
and  a  love  of  paradox  than  from  conviction  and  real  compre- 
hension of  his  prodigious  and  fertile  genius,  have  tended  to  give 
him  a  poetic  and  prophetic  aspect,  and  make  him  Kppetr  as  a 
sort  of  Dante  in  sculpture.  Tliou^  his  art  is  vehement  in  ex- 
pression, and  he  has  revelled  in  the  presentment  of  agonised 
suffering  and  the  poignant  melancholy  of  passion,  it  is  by  the 
methods  of  Michelangelo  and  essentially  plastic  treatment 
than  power  of  modelling. .  His  modelling  is  indeed  the  most 
wonderful  that  modern  sculpture  has  to  show,  the  most  purely 
plastic  technique,  and  this  characteristic  is  always  evident 
in  his  work,  combined  with  reverence  for  the  antique.  Rodin 
made  his  home  in  the  midst  of  Greek  statues,  a  museum  of  the 
antique  which  he  collected  at  Meudon;  and  some  of  his  own  late 
work,  such  as  the  male  torsos  which  he  exhibited  at  the  Salon, 
has  a  direct  rdationship  to  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon— the 
Dyistts  and  the  Theseus.   It  is  the  fidler  underttanding  of  thcae 
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Tlie  intviuble  reaction 
[Kiiod  ol  dry  aod  lileleii  s 

10  any  particular  pioneer  or  leaaci-.  iicvcEuintv  i 
three  men  who  ceitainly  mark  this  period  of  revi 
are  GuilUume  Geefs.  De  Bay  and  Simooij.  The 
b,  however,  very  little  lo  be  remembered  of  ibese  mi 
ticept  that  they  were  the  best  of  ibcir  1" 
was  marred  greatly  by  bia  frivol-oua  and  un( 
poverty  of  thought,  logelhei  with  a  frigid  co 
in  his  modelliDg.  In  his  Ilatue  of  General  Belliard  ai 
however,  he  shows  tbe  tendency  CD  search  for  a  broader  and  liuel 
interpretation  that  wamnls  hii  being  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  the  movemeni  agoinst  tbe  academic  achool.  De  Bay  was  1 
sculptor  of  a  more  anisllc  lempcramcnt,  and  though  some  of 
his'wocks  are  charming  and  sympaLhelic  when  judged  by  tho 
standard  of  his  own  day,  tew  show  evidence  of  advanced  ideas. 
The  work  of  Sjnoois  is  very  diflerent.     Beyond  the  mere  en- 

I^rhaps  more  houest,  more  bold  ind  ^Ited  with  mote  life.    Such 

Brussels,  and  "  Godeftoid  de  Bouillon,"  in  the  Place  Royalc. 

strengthen  the  revival  of  sculptural  art  until  Paul  de  Vigne 
(1843-1501).  His  early  work  bears  the  unniv  a  liable  influence 
of  tbe  Iialian  Renalsaance.  but  after  studying  in  Paris  and  in 
Rome  he  becsme  a  follower  of  the  true  classic  ideal,  not  of  the 
s^called  classicism  of  Canova  and  his  followers.     He  wa*  a 

to  pronouDce  one  as  his  znaaleipii>co.  Perhaps  that  most 
grnerally  considered  bis  best  is  the  sepulchral  marble  figure  ol 
"  Immortality  "  in  the  museum  at  Brussels.    Almost  its  equal  in 

Tn-umph  of  Art."  on  the  facade  of  the  Palais  des  Beaui  Arts  at 
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WDioD  raoauincat  in  tlie  Music  Commmul,  Bniucli,  the  lUtue 
of  "  Murmi  de  Sainte  AldcKDode  "  ia  Btuneli,  tbe  moDuincnt 
erected  U  Courtrai  tg  Mgr  Ae  Heme,  tbe  moniunent  d  Medde- 
penoiiigen  it  Ghent,  and  the  monument  of  tbe  Gevun  funily 
in  the  Commimil  Cemetery  M  Erere. 

The  tn  oC  Clurin  vu  do-  Suppec  [b.  iS|3)  i>  decontivc  In 
duncler.  monly  fppUed  lo  erchitecture,  tbough  be  proved  himidf 
a  vemtite  tcuEptor,  produdnf  many  Katuee.  retieff,  froupe,  moau' 
mental  mtlo.  ud  ttatacRei.  Hi>  worfci  Indude  a  lilver  centre- 
niece  cnculcd  fot  Ibe  ton  of  BniNeU,  the  lUtDC  oi  William  the 
SOen  is  the  Sqoan  du  Petit  Sablon.  Bniaeli,  a  ban  lor  Ibe  monu- 
Bent  of  EdotBTd  AiDeoeni  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Jo  ' 
St  Michael  in  the  Gothic  baU  oC  tbe  KAtel  de  Vilb, 


...rkofTbamaaVlncDtteiacbancleriaedcldeBy  by  It!  vigour 

aodvitality.  Iliiiiiiii  inlinirlli)  iriiii  aiiilinhlnnhiliiini.iiiL  in 
the  dai^  1Teup<  o*t  hla  ntk  b  icm  mccf ul  than  that  ol  de  Vifne 
and  more  vifcnua  and  life-like  than  van  der  Stappen'a.  There  it 
pcrhapa  nuwe  moveoeat  in  Ma  work  than  Ln  that  of  any  of  hu  coit- 
temporarlcL  Tlie  many  portnita  be  eiecnted  reveal  the  alrility  ot 
fra^inf  the  *****^*'*  of  portiaiciire  at  «dl  aa  the  diasrimiiiadoo 

—- — ■" — rd  everythhH  that  doea  not  leader  tbe  work  aUke 

,  Among  hil  vofla  are  a  Katue  of  Giono  in  the 
"  Mu^,"  on  tbe  (tcule  of  tbe  Palali  del  Bam 
riet  ptonument  in  tbePaik,thcbioiueBniupoJ  the 

jilheAvenueLAjiKtandlbeoaCue"  AgnHHiu" 

la  Ibe  Bonlenrd  du  Midi,  all  of  Ihem  In  Bruiaeii.  Then:  i>  abo  a 
broue  tmiii  <d  hcnee  and  Tritoni  for  tbe  park  of  tbe  CltAteau 

.™1p.un 


Few  nem  have  enrdied  wch  influence  npon  Belgian  k 

■1  Jef  LambeaiB  (18U-1908),  Ibe  Flendih  aniil.    He  wai 

Aalwerp  of  poor  bdo  obacure  parenla.  At  an  eaily  age  he  Bhowed 
peal  opdlwle  lor  drawing,  and atflera  very  meagre  education  he  wai 
appreatkedtoawoodcaiTer.  While  there  he  iludied  at  the  icademy 
icnoalL  At  lixleen  be  completed  hia  coune  and  undmoob  hia  Gm 
impcrtant  oommimioBt  that  for  two  retielB  for  the  tympana  ol  ihc 
French  theatre.  He  vaa  ■occeMful  for  a  dme  in  pRxliidng  Katu- 
ctlee.  but  after  a  while  bii  weceea  waned  and  he  waa  obGgcd  to 
abandon  icadpCc  ^- 

period  devoted  tL 

medelHnc-be  again  ■ 
|iud  worka.   The  firit 

ght  by  the  Antwerp  Muaeum. 
It  led  the  town  of  Antwerp  to 
a  ID  Italy.  Alter  etudying  in 
Ij  Fidle  Chjiown,"  which  b). 


fttad  a  ir 

TUa  diKwery  of  a  acniptor  ol  ah 
■ad  the  meana  lee  eeadbif  Lambn 


--liifactbiy.    The  B| 

, _..,.. nt  wluch  the  iculptar 

Untedal.   A  work  which  may  Ik  placed  wi 
blbe  "  Foontain  of  Biabo  "  in  fiODi  of  the  1 

Thia  in  fact  1>  declared  tiy  many  criiici 

^#an;  it  ia  cenajniy  bit  moat  ImpoHng  monument,  Oti 
of  bii  are  "  The  Rij>ber  of  the  Eaile'TNcn," the wmderf I 
relief,  •■  The.  Paaiiooi-"' •- ■■  ■•■r^- «, — ,._.  „  . 


■■  Tie  Wnwkrt " 


■■  liald  and  eneffctk  than  lambnui'e  i>  Ibe  work  of  JulL 

lUlena  (b- 1>49)-   Though  ll  doea  not  poacM  that  ernK  of  life  ai 

tneia  which  ia  found  in  hia  brritlicT  ictilpior,  bii  nandard 

oeofBelgiun 


HewiUbe 

iaen  decorative  aculpton,  f  or  tiia  b 
tectdral  enifcbment.     Hif  pedime 


fhSyaTi 


without  doubt  tbe  group  of 

Rniairli.      H*  la  rrS^SM. 


. tbe  Bnuaeli  Mdil 

y  in  oge  of  (be  •quaiet  of  BruHeii,  "  Tbe  Lanuueneti 
mil  ol  the  Royal  I>aUa  (before  itt  reconitructkin).  a 
1  de  Nivellct  on  Ike  front  of  the  Palui  de  JuBice  at 
tbe  marbk  itatuet  cf  Si  Victor  and  St  Louia  at  Epern 


II  of  the  Palui  de  Ji 

VI ■ 

,,.  another  artiH 

culpion  of  Flandera.    Tlui  ii  Juki  Lagal 

^■■hI  tJ  1*4  Lambeaux.    Hii  work  doea  not  1 

at  of  I>illcni  and  Lambeaui.  thao 


pupil  of  Jef  LambeauL 


ii  ■'  Mother  and  Child,"  ihown  at  Florci 
opleol  IhcGnt  quality,  irtlile  "The  Kiia,' 
nil  tpootaoeity, 

jlpton  have  done  much  tt 


bull,  iliawinii  tpootaneity. 


•tudied  under  I^mheaiut.  and,  while  alili  in  hi. , 

lliil  nnup  waa  ihiiwn  at  the  ParU  EipoBlian  of  iBSf,  and  bniugfat 
inunediale  lame  lo  the  then  unknown  aculcrtor.  Of  bit  oUier 
iniihcd  wwta  may  be  died  "  The  Brave."  an  lodii 


al£iH*ia 


1904  of  CooatantiB  Meunler  (b.  l8]l)  optplbe 

bad  advanced  twyond  the  Kandard  m  up  by 

..    At  tbe  outlet  of  hil  career  Meunier  bad.  like 

Dtend  with  the  boitility  and  deiiiiaa  of  the  ngblic 

Hil  work  touched  a  Utliene  unawakeited  note. 

iei  lay  aD  with  the  peof^  wha»  obaeue  and  iimrix 

n  ..  n  work  wrapped  arinuB4  the  iroa  laundry,  the  nainc,  the 
#1.1  _'  u  the  factory.  Hbart  ii  not  the  art  of  the  paeudD-daaBC 
ID]  t.  M,'  influenced  by  the  maitcn  of  the  RenaiiMnee,  Hia  wv%  a 
rtr:  .Ln.l  KraJDhtforward.  true  alauat  to  bnitality.  hot  withal 

at,. 111". I  w  a  trve  of  doiitf  booaafe  I*  -^^  — ' '  '^ *- 

le  Huilied  in  the  Budio  oTFralkin.    1 
auch  Influenced  i>y  hin.  and  ' 

•hich  included  De  Gnnul.  Dubiki.  % 


r.sra 


icT  continiwd  on  the  twI  be  had  taken,  and  noduced  w 

.  .  giUiied  to  bim  new  beUrvn  aad  new  friendi.    Aaona  

chief  productloBi  are  "  Fire-damp."  in  the  Bnuaeli  Mmemk,  ''^Tlie 
Mower."  hi  the  Jaidin  Botanique  at  Bnuieli,  "  Tbe  Glebc,~  (hI 
"  Puddlen  at  the  Fnmace,"  both  In  the  Luiembauii  Mneiim. 
"  The  Hammerman."  the  ilatuea  on  tbe  lacade  ol  Notre  Dajnc  de 
la  Cbapelle,  and  tbe  sonamenl  to  Falber  iMmien  at  Louvaln. 

Jacquei  de  Lalilng  la  the  author  of  the  maneriy  maaumcnt 
erected  at  Evere  to  the  EngHih  oScenasd  men  who  Itfl  at  WaHrtoo, 
an  elal»rate  wcrk  full  of  Ima^natlofi  and  iculptural  force  Bad 
originality.  Hia  Matiw  to  Robert  Cav^er  de  la  Salk,  at  Chicuo,  ia 
alio  a  noiewoRhy  performance,  and  important  decorative  wnb  by 
him  are  Id  be  leen  onbelliihing  public  i^ideni  in  BruBda  Among 
the  leading  eeulpton  nt  tn-diy  la  to  be  leckooed  Chaile*  Sunu^ 


Canovi  »  daminated  tbe  world  of  Kulplun  at 

of  tbe  igth  ccntuiy  that  tbe  pKudo-daisc  st^  vhidi  hv 
intnxluced  remained  lypiol  of  lU  tbe  Italian  acalptute  __  _ 
of  note  nnlil  Barlslini  led  the  movemeal  which  ^^J^" 
ultimately  cruahed  It.  In  Rome  Canovi  ccmplctdy  ^^^^^ 
overshadowed  all  other  aculplan  eiCcpt  perhqx 
Tbornldwn,  tbe  Duiiab  iculptor,  who  raided  fa-  aome  tlma 
in  that  city.  It  it  true  that  Fompco  Uarchoi  (1789-1858) 
at  the  outaet  1^  hii  career  enjoyed  greM  popularity,  but  nt  the 
time  of  hil  death  be  wu  well-nigh  forgotten.  The  Interad 
between  the  death  of  Canova  and  the  riie  of  Baitidini  and  tlie 
new  Khooi  wit  filled  b  by  men  of  mediocre  talent,  in  wbonc 
.work  the  InSiieace  of  the  lends  of  "-l  ■"■""■  it  itionfly  mirkcd. 
Fmncesco  Cundorl  C1747-1S14),  Camilla  Picetti  (i7sS-tBi6), 
Rinaldo  Rioildi  (b.  179])  ud  Ginieppe  Fabrii  (b.  tSool  were  all 
loUowen  of  Cinovi,  Ihc  laitlhne  being  puinii  of  thaimaer. 

Lorenio  Butoliul  (t777-igjo)  beoine  the  leader  of  tlw 
movcmenl  towards  natuialiim.  This  wai  nothing  more  jmm 
leu  than  the  BcrvUc  copying  of  form — both  in  natural  fonna 
uid  in  drtu.     Nevertbcleai  Bartolini  must  be  remembend 

grealei  importance  than  the  manner  of  treating  fonu  ftnd 
tciture.  Hil  trae  oiiginaliiy  lay  in  hil  nfireMBtitkoi  of 
character,  t  In  place  of  Ibe  duric  lubjecti  invuiiblytnata^ 
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of  the  e 


SCULPTURE 


A  milptor  who  itu  much  uUehI  of  in  hii  diy  wu  Pietnj 
Tcncnni  (i;S<^iS6«),  t  nilive  of  Tonuio  near  Cimn.  He 
wDikcd  Tor  Bsme  time  u  uaistint  to  Thomldieo.  Later  ihtse 
two  iculpton  joially  accepted  n  comniision  lor  the  monument 
ot  EugiiK  BeiuhinuU),  ind  u  TborwildKa  wished  to  lupi  su 
the  younger  msa's  unw,  they  qiutiFlleil  uid  finally  Kpanted. 
Teacnni  visited  Munich  and  Berlin,  irben  he  erioycd  the 
patronage  of  tredcnck  William  IV.  During  the  duturbances 
of  1S48  and  1849  he  waa  obliged  to  leave  Rome  iritb  hii  family, 
in  conwquCDce  <..  his  sympathy  with  the  Papuu  and  hli  friend- 
ship for  CcdQt  Pellegrino  Roui,  who  was  asunioited  la  1848. 
Amongst  Teuemni's  works  in  a  atalue  of  Count  Rmh,  i  monu- 
DieDl  to  Pius  VUI.  in  the  sacristy  of  St  Peter's,  "  The  Angd  of 
Rcsurrtclion  "  in  the  Friedensk^rhe  *|  Potsdam,  a  low  relief 
tn  the  church  M  Csstle-Aahby,  NonhamplOBshire,  and  "  The 
Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  the  Torloma  chapel  la  St  John 
Lateiaa.  The  last-named  reveals  the  doie  iludy  of  natme  ao 
chanctcriitic  of  his  work. 

The  most  distinguished  Plednwntese  sculptor  ol  thli  period 
■ru  Harocbeiti,  who  is  referred  to  shove  in  coDoexlon  with  Ibe 

Although  Vincenao  Vela  (iSio-iSgi)  was  Swiss  by  birth, 
be  wss  Italian  both  by  adoption  and  En  his  sympathies.  In 
tSjB  he  woo  the  prise  offered  by  the  goveiruncnt  to  the  students 
of  the  Lomhard'Venetian  provinces  of  Austria,  and  became 
known  by  his  statne  of  Spartocus.  His  chief  works  are  a  statue 
of  Bishop  Luini  at  Lugmo;  Desolation,  at  the  VUla  Cahrini, 
Lugano;  William  Tell,  at  Lugano;  the  AI£erl  and  sUtuet 
of  Dr  CaUo  at  the  univenity,  and  ot  Cesaie  Salbo,  all 
M  Turin-,  Ibe  statoes  of  Tommaio  Gmad  and  Gahrio  liola 
■t  the  Brcra,  Milan;  Dante  and  Giotto  at  Padua;  Joadiini 
lituat  at  the  Catoaa,  Bologna;  and  Cavout  at  G^wa.  Hia 
r*"'li'*~  la  the  leated  figure  of  Napdeon  at  VeraaDle*. 

After  BartolinL  vulptutc  in  Italy  ■lnwly  devrioped  along  the 
fines  of  "natumin  suggEstEd  by  ibat  Eradn.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  activitv  and  advance  arc  to  be  rtcDrded  around  Naples,  a 
dly  till  then  of  niboidinate  irnj  .        .     -^  ^  .    . 


Caiio  PoetiD.  wliidi  ocrupKi  an  unpor 
charactoiitic  o(  hii  work.  He  wu  EoUo 
'  "  but  little  originality  eu 


podtkin  in  Ns| 

by  aevenl  scd j 

1 le  casH  u  the  forcing  of  qualiiis  ther  wished  lo  m 

le  seieclioa  of  daiing  or  dnmatic  ubjean— qualit 
tha  tnw  dHiacto-  of  thi  Nrapolitan.    The  work  o 


ofRaffade 

that  rf  Soiari.  Ii  full  of 

dlSS^AR.R?!!!^* 


ffsdeotkius  stDdy,  hot  pi*  m  .  . 
ocfcsace-TheSI«i]iaBoy,"intheCall(Ty> 

A  WoBU  awl  (SidT'  mi  two  ten»otta  I , 

iuHiD  Frundd  (l8jo-l»»0)  and  Achille  D'Or*  {b.  1843)  both 
tlanged  lo  the  WeapoBtaa  giaip  ol  sculpton.  Thourii  Ibe  foniiEr 
«■  not  ■  DBtin  of  Naphs,  he  iwidtd  IbCT  InaiSd)  undl  his 

_"_._' DIM'biDka  away  hi^*U^'^!^l 

n  snde  of  Us  own.    He  studied  In  ftamt,  and  in  1B76 

to  Napls,  wbn  ba  pcntuccd  "  11  Cabaliata."  followed  by 

The  Psnailea,"  the  lattr  satablistiiig  his  fame  by  its  aingulaiiiy 


bethef  iBb)tct 
D'Om'*  powers  cf 


Wtliel«ei 

bothcJiob 
el  Ertrem 

D'Ora's  po 

A  man  of  perhaps  gmtir  origin^  Aonght  was  Francesco  J< 
irtio  seeoia  to  have  h«ea  entir^  int  from  Ac  "  aeadeotic  "  • 

^^  UPofisteHlaCab'  '    '     —       

«f»rhiSeBiitbo) 

]Ui  matbmatldaa, ' 
VUlsria  Caloma,  < 
be  BeethovEn  eibibl 


nUe,theEai 
■TNaij^ 


fHThiSe  author^  die  I 

,  wh!di  is  in  the  ProtcMaot  RiBctiry 

eahiMled  at  the  Bma,  Uilan.  in 

Veitla,  189s.    At  Beigiii 

emito  wu  bom  at  Napl™  in  i8S3  of  parents  In  a  vo 

are  of  fourteen,  he  entered  the  nudio  o(  Enianuda 
66).  He  worttd  hard  and  to  some  pmpote,  ■  ■  - 
noddled  "  The  Camcnir."  which  (s  at  Capoi 


S"3 

Kulptorsof 

Lh  amonM 


ilptsr  dI  quite  a  diRerent  class  of  nibject  Is  Coilai 

Hibjmii.  dndlne  with  the  co4lumFf>  types  and  occupa 
I*. »homlu^  ffldy  life  wasipfnt^    In  the  Royal 


.n  group  of  •culplora  •■ai 
mo,  1846).   Civiipiii  was  j 


SAnt  girb--a  group  in  ta 

-t  are  d  group  of  "The  Departure 
I't  Return,    and  another  calied 


DupnS.  hut  hli  work  bean 
.  is  chsracletiied  moiily  by 
icial  evprcssion.  His  statue 
nt  of  the  first  meeting  with 


The  Youi. _.. 

ower  of  [Khe  and  facial  o 
siHooi  ine  famous  Catuuis  group,  "  C... 
Dead  Christg"  agroup  of  the  siege  of  Miv 


Adiilles,"  and  m 


was  a  boy  balancing  hinucU  upon  a  baO  wl 
bHum."  lica])oprodund"LaRiiie,""Lei 
Re,"  "  The  Death  of  Ciceruacchio,"  "  Achil 
His  HniuF  of  ■•  Revolution  "it  one  of  hit  ba 

but  though  lie  has  had  some  Influence  upon 
Itilv.  his  work  follows  thenaluralistfc  preceptl 


a  In  the  worid  ol 
,  and  Ettore,  the 
.icst  work  cf  tiote 
e  calM  '■  EquHl- 


rnby  hi 


Madonna  and  Child  "i 


rrari  ot  Rome^.  1849)  is  1 


children,  fiil  of  vivacious  mcfri- 
liitue~ij"W 

--'Clordanolinina.-'int 
-  in  the  New  Voik  Mi» 


.■■Ovid," 


or  ot  die  coioual  il^ 


ilhBliil  at  Floreno 
Iheli 


cuted,  the  Garibaldi  n 

r  who  is  looked  upon  a 

XIo(h.l&4l)7af> 

li  of  hia  inuiung. 


He  I 


B  ol  St  Peter  oc 


locdvedmuchof  hialraiiung.  He  won  the  Wii  ^  A 
the  academy,  and  In  Rome  he  met  aitd  became  1 
nciaoL  Being  a  man  of  independent  views,  however, 
le  affected  by  Tenenni'a  work.  ,  He  was  then  twcnC] 

w'oiPM^r 


Anthony  of  Padua,  t 
Pieveditjdore,  alid' 


iSSihc 


country.    Chief  of  these  is  6d 

joint  author  with  Antonio  Taniairiiid  of _.  _ 

Milan.  Ht  has  modcllrd  levenl  sut>jects  ot  a  liRhlo-  type,  luch  aa 
"The  Bather."  eshibiled  in  Milan  in  TB94.  Lorenao  BlKolfi,  a 
younger  man.  oongvend  recognition  dil^y  by  his-compo«Eioa  of 
'*  Gixl  Comforted  by  Menny."  AmonH  othB  Turin  senlpHra 
muit  be  mentiaDed  Lutgi  Belli,  author  ol  die  Raphael  monumenl  at 
Urhino.  attd  Davidc  Calsndra.  whuaa  "  L'Aratro  "  ii  in  the  ■"^f^'"! 
gallery  at  Rome 

As  everywhere  In  wtatera  and  cential  Europe,  national 
sculpture  In  Austria  during  the  &rst  half  of  the  itith  century 
wai  altogeiber  ln£uenoed  by  the  diwiri^m  of  the     _  . 


X  two  of  Csnova's  moat  Important    ■■^^v. 
le  lo  Viama  in  the  early  yean  of  the  century; 
a  toanb  id  Maiis  Christine  in  the  AugustlnsUrdw, 
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which  was  ordered  by  Duke  Albrecht  of  Saxony,  in  1805,  at  the 
price  of  20,000  ducats;  and  the  Theseus  group,  bought  by  the 
emperor  Francis,  in  Rome,  which  is  now  in  the  Vienna  Museum. 
Canova's  pupil,  Pompeo  Marchesi,  was  the  author  of  the  emperor 
Francis  monument,  unveiled  in  1846,  in  the  inner  court  of  the 
Hofburg. 

The  first  national  sculptor  of  note  was  the  Tirolese  Franz 
Zauner  (1746-1833),  who  was  knl|;hted  in  1807  (the  year  in 
which  his  Kaiser- Joseph  monument  was  unveiled)  and  became 
director  of  the  Vienna  gallery  and  academy.  Among  his  works 
are  the  tomb  of  Leopold  II.  in  the  Augustinerkirche;  the 
tomb  of  General  Laudon  at  Hadersdorf ;  the  tomb  of  the  poet 
Hcinrich  von  Collin  in  the  Karlskirche  in  Vienna;  and  a  number 
of  busts  in  the  Empire  style,  which  are  by  no  means  remarkable  as 
expressions  of  artistic  individuality.  Leopold  Kiesling  (1770- 
1827),  another  Tirolese,  whose  first  work  on  a  large  scale  is  the 
Mars,  Venus  and  Cupid,  in  the  Imperial  gallery,  was  sent  by 
his  patron,  Count  Cobenzl,  to  Rome,  where  he  was  more  attracted 
by  Canova  than  by  the  antique  <v  the  late  Renaissance.  Joseph 
Klieber  (17  73-1850),  also  Tirolese,  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
Prince  Johann  Liechtenstein,  who  em|doyed  him  in  the  plastic 
decoration  of  his  town  residence  and  country  seats.  His  reputa- 
tion as  sculptor  of  colossal  figures  for  imperial  triumphal  ajrches 
and  lofty  tombs  was  so  widespread  that  he  was  given  the 
commission  for  the  catafalque  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  Paris.  Many 
middle-class  houses  of  the  Empire  period  in  Vieniui  were  decor- 
ated by  him  with  reliefs  of  children.  The  elaborate  relief  figures 
on  the  Andreas  Hofer  monument  in  Innsbruck  are  the  work  of 
his  hand.  His  followers  were  less  favoured  by  powerful  protm:- 
tion  and  were  forced  into  a  definite  direction:  among  them 
must  be  mentioned  Johann  Martin  Fischer  (i 740-1820),  who 
succeeded  Zauner  as  head  of  the  academy.  His  best-known  work 
b  "  The  Musde-nmn,"  which  still  serves  as  model  to  students. 

Of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  development  of  Austrian 
sculpture  in  the  second  half  of  the  zgth  century  was  the  influence 
of  Joseph  Daniel  Boehm(i 794-1865),  director  of  the  academy 
of  coin-engravers,  and  discriminating  collector  of  art  treasures. 
He  was  the  father  of  Sir  Joseph  Edgar  Boehm,  R.A.  Enumud 
von  Max  (zSzo-xgoo),  who  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
Joseph  moddled  the  Radetzky  monument  in  Prague,  wrote 
in  bis  autobiography,  concerning^  the  year  1833  in  Vienna: 
"  Art,  particularly  sculptxire,  was  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The 
appearance  of  a  statuette  or  bust  at  an  exhibition  was  considered 
an  event."  But  a  strong  movement  began  towards  the  end 
of  the  'fifties.  Professor  Franz  Bauer,  of  the  Vienna  academy 
(1797-1873),  exercised  a  most  stimulating  influence  upon  the 
rising  generation.  Among  the  earlier  artists,  whose  life  overlaps 
into  the  new  era,  were  Anton  Dietrich  (1799-1872),  who  is 
best  known  by  "  The  Thre^  Magi,"  on  the  porch  of  the  church 
of  St  John,  and  by  a  very  beautiful  ivory  crucifix;  and  Johann 
Prdeuthner  (b.  z8xo). 

The  architectural  rejuvenation  of  Vienna  led  to  the  rite  of  an 
original  local  tchool  ot  sculpture.  J.  D.  Boehm  devoted  himself 
almost  entirely  to  goldsmith-work  and  medals,  but  with  the  aid  ci 
hw  great  collections  he  taught  the  new  generation  and  helped  to 
develop  original  talenL  Hans  Gaaser  (1817-1868)  owed  him  his 
introduction  to  sodet>%  for  whom  he  produced  many  busts.  He 
modelled  the  empress  Elisabeth  monument  at  the  western  railway 
station  in  Vienna,  the  Wieland  monument  in  Weimar,  and  the 
famous  "  Donauweibcheh  "  in  the  Vienna  town  park.  His  brother. 
Joseph  Gasser  von  Wallhom  (b.  x8i6),  was  a  sculptor  of  figures  ot 
saints,  many  of  which  decorate  St  Stmhen's  Cathedral  and  the 
Votive  Church  in  Vienna.  Anton  Femkom  (1813-1878),  bom  at 
Erfurt,  was  Austrian  by  his  art.  He  started  as  a  metal  worker, 
and  studied  In  Munich,  but-  not  at  the  academy.  His  talent  was  only 
fully  developed  after  he  settled  in  Vienna,  which  dty  owes  to  him 
the  bold  equestrian  bronze  monuments  of  Archduke  Charies-  (1859) 
and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  (1865).  He  became  director  of  the 
Imperial  bronze  foundry,  in  which  post  he  was  followed  by^  hu  pupil 
Franz  Poenninger.  Johann  Meixner  (h.  1819  in  Bohemia)  is  the 
creator  of  the  marble  figures  on  the  Albredit  Fountain,  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  imposing  monuments  in  Vienna.  Vienna  received 
a  few  of  her  most  linportant  monuments  from  the  strong  personality 
of  the  Westphaltan  Kamar  von  Zumbusch  (b.  1830^,  the  Beethoven 
monument,  and  that  01  Maiia  Theresa,  an  imposinK  and  skilfully 
designed  work,  which  solves  in  admirable  fashbn  the  problem  of 
plaang  a  monument  effectively  between  the  heavy  masses  of  the 


two  imperial  museunis.  '  Munich  owns  his  monument  of  KIiw 
Maximilian  II.  Zumbusch's  fame  did  not  quite  overshadow  that  d 
Karl  Kundmann  (b.  1838),  to  whose  vigorous  art  Vienna  owes  the 
T^etthoff  monument  (Based  on  tlie  Duilius  cdumn),  the  Schubert 
sutue,  the  seated  figure  of  Grillparzcr,  and  the  awkwardly  placed 
**  Minerva  "  in  front  of  the  houses  of  pairliament.  Joseph  v.  Mysl- 
beck  (b.  1848)  worked  under  Thomas  Seidaus  (1830-1890),  and  a 
the  author  of  the  equestrian  figure  of  St  Vaelav.  of  "The Crucified 
Saviour,"  and  of  the  bladkowsky  tomb  in  Prague.  The  most  successful 
of  the  younger  schod  was  Edmund  Hellmcr  (b.  i8jSo),  who  executed 
the  group  on  the  pediment  of  the  houses  of  parliament;  "  Francis 
Joseph  granting  the  Constitution";  the  Turkish  monuraem  at  St 
Stephen  s;  one  of  the  wall  fountains  on  the  fa^e  of  the  new  Hofbuns 


(Austria's  land  power) — the  companion  hgure  ("  Sea  Power  ")  is 
by  Rudolf  Weyr  (b.  1847): — the  animated  Bacchus  frieze  of  the 
Court  Theatre:  the  statue  of  Francis  Joseph  in  the  polytecfaoic 
institute:  and  the  reliefs  of  the  Grillparzer  monument. 

Like  Hellmer  and  Wevr,  Victor  Tiigner  (1844-1896)  was  a  pupil  of 
F.  Bauer;  but  he  owed  his  training  rather  to  Joseph  von  Gasser 
and  Daniel  Boehm.  He  produced  a  vast  number  ol  portrait  busts 
of  his  most  prominent  contemporaries  in  Vienna.  Aonong  his  roost 
notable  monuments  are  those  to  Mozart  and  Makart  in  Vienna,  the 
Wemdl  figure  at  Steyr,  BQrgermeister  Petersen  in  Hambuig,  and  a 
war  memorial  at  KOniggr&tz,  in  addition  to  numerous  monumental 
fountains.  Artistically  on  a  higher  plane  than  Til|;ner  stands 
Arthur  Strssser  (b.  1854),  who  excelled  in  polydiromatic  work  on  a 
small  scale.  In  the  'seventies  his  Japanese  figures  excited  consider- 
able interest  and  attracted  Malcart's  attention.  He  excelled  in 
Egyptian  and  Indian  genre  figures,  such  as  a  praying  Hindu  bctwees 
two  elephants.  An  Arab  leaniiu;  against  a  Sphinx  and  a  classic 
female  ns^ure  with  a  fun«al  torch  were  strikingly  decorative.  His 
green  patined  bronze  of  "  The  Triumph  of  Antinous  "  with  a  team 
of  lions  was  awarded  a  first  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhilntioo  of  190a 

Vincenz  Pilz  (b.  18 16)  was  the  sculptor  of  the  quadrigas  and 
caryatids  on  the  Vienna  houses  of  parliament,  and  Of  the  Kdnttz 
and  Ttirck  monuments.  Contemporary  with  him  were  Kari  Coste- 
noble  ft>.-i837),  Alois  Dall  (b.  1843).  Otto  K6nig  (b.  1838),  Anton 
Schmiagrubo*  (b.  1837),  the  craftsman  Franz  Sdi6nthaler,  Jt^nn 
Stlbernagel  (b.  1839) — Uie  author  of  the  Lid)enberg  monument  in 
Vienna,  and  Anton  Wagner  (1834--1000),  whose  "Goose  Giri"  is 
one  of  the  monumental  features  of  the  streets  of  Vienna.  Classic 
form  was  represented  by  Johannes  Benk,  who  did  good  work  in 
groups  for  pediments.  One  of  his  latest  productions  is  the  Arocrltng 
monupient  in  the  Vienna  town  park.  Tneodor  Friedel  (184^-1899) 
excelled  in  decorative  work  on  a  large  scale.  His  are  **  The  Hone 
Tamers  "  in  front  of  the  Hof-Stallgeb&udc. 

Edmund  Hofmann  von  Aspembuig  (b.  1847)  is  the  sculptor  of  the 
Friedrich  Schmidt  monument,  ai  the  bronze  centaurs  in  front  of  the 
Vienna  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  of  the  monument  of  Archduke 
Karl  Ludwig.  The  works  of  Stefan  Schwartz  (b.  1851)  are  remark- 
able for  theu"  vigour.  He  excelled  in  a  new  technique  of  embossing 
portrait  plaques  in  silver  direct  from  life.  He  counts  also  among  the 
i>est  Viennese  medallists,  almost  equalling  Heinrich  Natter  (1044- 
1893).  Hermann  Klotz  (b.  1850)  became  prcuessor  of  sculpture  in  wood. 
The  very  talented  statuette-maker  Luawig  Ddmbauer  (1860-1895) 
died  almost  at  the  beginning  of  what  promised  to  be  a  brilliant 
career.  Other  distinguished  sculptors  of  statuettes  and  woHcs  on  a 
small  scale  were  Hans  Rathausky  (b.  1858^  and  Johann  Scherpe 
(b.  1853),  who  was  entrusted  with  the  execution  oi  the  Anzengnjbcr 
monument.  They  all  were  pupils  of  Kundmann,  as  was  also  the 
animal  sculptor  Lax.  Kari  bchwerzek  u  the  author  of  the  Lenan 
and  Anastasias  GrQn  busts  in  Vienna,  and  Franz  Vogl  (b.  1861)  of 
the  poet  Raimund's  monument.  Among  Zumbusch  s  pupils  were 
Anton  Brenck,  the  creator  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  monuments 
in  BrQnn  and  Reichenberg;  Emanud  Pendl,  whose  colossal  marble 
statue  of  "  lusrice  *'  is  placed  in  the  law  courta  in  Vienna;  and  Hans 
Bitterlich  (o.  i860),  whose  bust  of  Exner  in  the  Vienna  umversity 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  realistic  portraiture  in  that 
city.  Another  work  of  his  is  the  Gutenberg^  monument.  Othmsr 
Schimkowitz  b  remarkable  for  a  strikingly  original  style; 

In  the  other  provinces  under  the  Austrian  empmr's  rule,  the 
best-known  sculptors  are  the  Camiole  Marcell  Gui^  (1810-1894). 
Lewandowski,  Buracz  and  the  Tirolese  Gurschner,  who  follows  the 
modem  Frendi  swle  of  statuette  sculptors. 

In  the  art  of  the  medallist,  Professor  Kari  Radnitzky  the  elder 
(b.  x8i8)  led  the  way  after  J.  D.  Bodim;  but  he  was  suraassed  by 
his  pupil  Josmh  Tautenhayn  (b.  1837),  irhoae  large  shtehl  ''  Struggle 
between  £he  Centaurs  and  Lapithae  was  the  cause  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  professor.  More  important  still  is  Anton  Scfaarff  (b.  1845J. 
a  real  master  of  the  delicate  art  of  the  medallist. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  X9th  oentuiy  the  art  of  sculpture 
was  practically  dead  in  Spain — or  at  least  was  munly  confinrd 
to  the  mechamcal  production  of  images  of  saints,    ^^^jfrfr 
But  towards  the  middle  of  the  century  the  two  brothers   /•(*- 
Agapito  and   Venancio   Vallmitjana,   of  Barcdona, 
cncoiiraged  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  some  of 
their  works  had  been  received  by  local  connoisseurs,  took  part 
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in  the  Fans  Fiiaro  oompetlUph  for  tbe  figure  which  decorates 
the  entrance  to  the  offices  of  that  journal,  and  carried  off  the 
second  prize.  They  afterwards  obtained  the  first  prize  in  other 
competitions  at  Madrid  and  other  Spanish  centres.  Their 
chief  works  are:  "  Beauty  dominating  Strength/'  "  St  Vmcent 
de  Paul,"  the  large  statue  erected  at  Valenda  to  Don  Jaime 
Conquistador,  and  groups  of  Queen  Isaljidla  with  the  Prince 
of  the  Asturias,  and  Queen  Marie  Oiristine  with  Alfonso 

xin. 

Another  sculptor  of  distinction  is  Andres'  Aleu,  professor 
of  the  Barcelona  School  of  Fine  Arts,  whose  principal  works 
are  the  "  St  George  and  the  Dragon  "  on  the  facade  of  the 
Barcelona  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Marshal  Concha,  the 
equestrian  statue  in  Madrid.  Koaendo  Novas,  of  Catalan  birth, 
like  most  modem  Spanish  sculptors  of  Eminence,  is  best  known 
by  his  masterpiece,  "  The  dead  Torero."  Manuel  0ms,  another 
Barcelona  sculptor  who.  leans  to  the  naturalistic  school,  is  the 
futhor  of  the  monument  to  Isabefla  the  Catholic,  erected  at  the 
end  of  the  Paseo  de  la  Castellana  in  Madrid  in  1883.  Antonio 
Fabr^  who  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  was  an  eminent 
sculptor,  devoted  himself  sul»equently  to  painting.  Agustin 
Querol,  and  Mariano  Benlliure,  of  Valencia,  were  for  many  years 
the  official  favourites  of  the  Spa^iish  government,  who  entrusted 
them  with  numerous  important  commissions,  though  their 
work  was  neither  lofty  in  conception  nor  particularly  remarkable 
as  regards  execution,  and  occasionally,  as  in  Queror«  monument 
of  Alfcmso  XII. — especially  in  the  completed  sketch  of  it — 
baroque  in  the  extreme.  Indeed,  the  genius  of  the  Spanish 
race  at  all  times,^and  particularly  in  the  19th  century,  found 
its  expression  in  painting  rather  than  tn  sculpture.  Querol's 
group  called  "  IVauiition  "  is  well  imagined  and  expressive,  and 
a  good  example  of  the  best  work  achieved  by  a  school  in  which 
freedom  is  the  chief  note. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  19th  and  in  the  early  yean  of  the  soth 
centuries,  Joseph  Llimona  y  Brugena  ("  The  Communion  ")  and 
Blay,  both  of  Catalan  birth,  were  the  most  distinguished  KuipCora 
of  ^iain.  The  fame  of  Blay,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Coapu  in  Paris,  has 
extended  beyond  the  frontierB  of  his  native  country.  His  style  has  at 
the  same  time  strength  and  delicacy.  His.  chief  works  are  the 
Miners'  monument  at  Bilbao,  and  a  group  of  an  old  man  seated  on 
a  t>ench  protecting  a  little  giri  from  the  cold.  He  also  produced  a 
great  number  of  delicately  wrought  marble  busts  before  his  career 
was  prematurely  cut  short.  Joseph  Llimona  is  the  most  personal 
and  distinguished  of  all  modern  Spanish  sculptors.  His  art  ranges 
from  the  greatest  delicacy  to  real  power.  At  the  Intemattohal 
Exhibition  at  Barcelona  in  IQ07  he  was  awarded  the  ersnd  i>ri2c  of 
honour  for  a  group  intended  for  the  monument  to  Dr  Robert  in  that 
city:  and  for  a  small  marble  figure  of  Pain«  a  work  in  which  be 
has  been  thought  to  rival  the  Florentines  of  the  best  period.  Joat 
Akoverro,  Pages  y  Serratora,  Jce6  Gragcra,  Fuxa  y  Leal,  Migud 
Embil.  and  the  brothers  Osle  are  prominent  members  <A  the  younger 
school  and  aim  at  giving  "  the  personal  note."  The  vijgour  displayed 
by  them  illustrates  the  revivification  and  rejuvenation  of  Spanish 
sculpture. 

Russian  sculpture  has  practically  no  past  to  xccord.  In  its 
beginnings  Russian  art  was  entirely  ruled  by  the  Church,  whose 
laws  Were  inspired  by  Byzantmism,  and  who  forced  all 
artists  to  submit  to  strictly  fixed  rules  as  regards 
form  and  formula.  Before  the  z8th  century,  Russian 
sculpture  was  practically  non-existent,  except  in  the  form  of 
peasant  wood-carving.  The  early  stone  idols  (Kamenyia  baby) 
and  primitive  bas-reliefs  belong  to  the  sphere  of  archaeology 
rather  than  of  art.  Real  sculpture  only  appears  at  the  end  of 
the  iSth  century,  when  Peter  the  Great,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, "  opened  a  window  upon  Europe  "  and  ordered,  together 
with  a  radical  change  in  Russian  society,  the  introduction  of 
western  art  in  Russia. 

From  all  European  countries  artists  streamed  into  Russia 
and  helped  to  educate  native  talent,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
tsar  sent  young  artists  abroad  to  study  in  foreign  art  centres. 
Among  the  foreign  artists  of  this  period  were  Conrad  Hausner, 
Egelgrener  and  Schpekle;  among  the  Russians  Koulomjin, 
Issaeiv  and  Woynow.  About  1776  Falconet  and  his  wife 
arrived  in  Russia;  then  GiUet,  whose  pupil  Schubin  ranks 
among  Rusaa's  most  gifted  artists.  Among  his  best-known 
works  is  the  monument  of  Catherine  II.    His  fame  was  rivalled 


by  that  of'  Schediine.  *"  Koalovaki  is  known  by  hb  Souvorine 
monument.  Other  early  sculptors  of  distinction  were  Demouth- 
Malinowski,  the  sculptor  of  the  Soussaniev  monument;  Pimenow, 
Martoe,  and  the  medallist  Count  Theodore  Tolstoi,  who  is  also 
known  as  all  able  illustrator.  Orlovsky,  Vital!  and  the  whole 
preceding  group  represent  the  pseudo-classic  character  acquired 
at  foreign  academies.  Among  animal  sculptors  Baron  Klodt 
is  known  by  his  hones  which  decorate  the  Anitschkine  bridge 
lit  St  Petersburg. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  sculptor  Elamenski 
inaugurated  a  more  realistic  tendency  by  his  work  which  was 
inspired  by  contemporary  life.  He  entered  the  academy  after 
having  exhibited  a  series  of  sculptures  among  which  the  most 
interesting  were  "  The  First  Step  "  and  "  Children  in  the  Rain." 
His  contemporary  Tschigoloff  began  his  career  in  brilliant 
fashion,,  but  devoted  himself  subsequently  to  the  execution  of 
commissions  which  did  not  give  full  scope  to  his  gifts. 

The  greatest  talent  of  all  was  unquestionably  Marc  Antokohky 
(1845-1902),  a  Jewish  scu^)tor  permitted  to  work  outside  the 
Pale,  of  whom  the  Paris  correspondent  of  .The  Timet  wrote, 
About  1888,  that  French  sculptors  would  benefit  by  study- 
ing tmder  Antokolsky,  and  by  Iraming  from  him  the  power 
of  the  Lupiration  drawn  from  the  study  of  nature.  The  artist 
himself  held  his  statue  of  Spinoza  to  be  his  finest  achievement. 
*'  I  have  put  hito  this  sUtue,"  he  wrote,  "  all  that  is  best  in 
me.  In  the  hard  moments  of  life  I  can  find  peace  only  before  this 
work."  Equally  beautiful  is  "  The  .Christian  Martyr,"  in  the 
creation  of  which  Antokolsky  definite^  broke  all  the  fetters 
of  tradition  and  strove  no  longer  to  eq)ress  linear  beauty,  but 
intense  truth.  The  martyr  is  an  ugly,  d^ormed  woman,  tortured 
and  suffering,  but  of  such  beautiful  sentiment  that  under  the 
influence  of  religious  extasis  her  very  soul  seems  to  rise  to  the 
surface.  Among  his  other  works  few  are  better  known  than 
"  Mephistopheles  "  (which  he  wanted  to  call  *'  The  X9th  Century  ") 
and  the  powerful  "Ivan  tlw  Terrible,"  which  the  Russian 
critic  Staraoff  called  "The  Torturer  Tortured."  The  whole 
strange  psychology  of  this  ruler,  whose  compeer  in  history  can 
only  be  found  perhaps  in  the  person  of  Louis  XI.,  is  strikingly 
expressed  by  Aiitokolsky.  Very  beautiful  is  the  statue  of  Peter 
the  Great,  which  breathes  strength,  intelligence,  genius  and 
devouring  activity.  To  the  works  already  mentioned  must 
be  added  the  statues  of  Ermak  and  of  Nestor.  Antokolsky 
has  left  to  the  world  a  gallery  of  the  most  striking  figures  in 
Russian  history,  giving  to  each  one  among  them  his  proper 
psychology.  I^  technique  is  always  marked  by  perfect  sureness 
and  frequently  by  dazzling  bravura. 

Antokolsky  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  left  St  Petersbun;. 
The  academy  at  that  time  was  in  a  state  of  complete  decadence, 
under  the  rule  of  worthy  oki  professors  who  remained  strangers  to 
their  pupils,  just  as  their  pupils  remained  strangers  to  them.  When 
Professors  Piminoff  and  Raimers  died,  soon  after,  the  academy 
seemed  quite  deserted;  but  iust  at  that  time  a  number  of  very 

f:ifted  students  began  to  work  with  energy,  learning^  all  they  could 
rom  one  another,  bred  by  the  same  purpose  and  sfsirit.  Antokolsky 
was  in  close  touch  with  his  friend,  the  painter  Repinj  with  whom  he 
worked  much,  and  so  failed  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
idealist  M.  V.  Praklow,  who  soon  began  to  deliver  certain  lectures  on 
art  which  excited  keen  interest  among  the  young  woriccrs.  Antr>> 
kolsky  tried  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  but  finding  it  ruled 
by  the  same  routine,  he  returned  before  long  to  St  Peter^urg,  where 
within  a  short  time  he  executed  the  statue  of  "  Ivan  the  Terrible  "  to 
which  he  owed  his  fame.  This  epoch  became  the  starting-point  of 
Russian  sculpture,  so  that  Antokolsky  deserves  an  eminent  portion 
in  the  history  of  Russian  art. 

Among  his  pupils  was  his  faithful  follower  and  friend  Ilia  Gins> 
bourg  (b.  1850).  who  devoted  himself  to  genre  scenes  and  portraits  in 
the  spirit  01  his  master,  but  with  a  degree  of  sincerity  and  enthu- 
siasm which  save  him  from  the  reproach  of  plagiarism.  Lanc£r6 
(1848-1887)  is  known  by  his  miliury  statuettes.  Lib^ich  (i8a8- 
1883)  has  left  few  remarkable  works.  Leopold  Bemstamm  always 
practised  in  Paris;  among  his  works  are  a  great  number  of  portraits 
ami  a  few  monuments  that  are  not  without  merit.  ^  Amonj;  con- 
temporary sculptors,  whose  number  is  still  restricted  in  Russia,  and 
whose  artistic  merit  remains  stationary,  without  marked  pr^rcss 
and  with  little  evidence  of  evolution,  are  Beklemicheff,  Bach, 
Brodsky.  Mikechinc.  Tourgeneff,  Auber  and  Bernstein.  Prince 
TroubetzkoT,  who  is  counted  among  the  sculptors  of  Russia,  though 
he  was  educated  and  worked  in  Italy,  acquired  some  repuution  by 
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his  tkiU  in  the  rapid  execution'  of  deverly-wroofht  imprenbnut 
statuettes  of  figures  and  hones  as  well  as  busts.  Their  value  lies  in 
the  vivid  representation  they  give  of  Russian  life  and  types.  Among 
the  most  original  modem  Russian  sculptors  is  Naoum  Aronson  (b. 
J  873),  whose  Dcst-known  work  is  his  Beethoven  monument  at  Bonn. 
At  Godesbo^  is  his  Narcissus  fountain,  whilst  other  works  of  his 
are  at  the  Berlin,  St  Petersburg  and  Dublin  Museums. 

(M.H.S:  P.G.K.) 

The  eaily  names  in  American  sculpture—Shem  Drowne,  the 
maker  of  weather-vanes;  Patience  Wright  (xyas-xySs);  William 
Rush  (i  765-1833) ,  carver  of  portraitsandof  figure>heads 
for  ships;  John  Frazer  (1790-1850),  the  stonecutter; 
and  Hezeldah  Au^ur  (i79z-x858)--4iave  the  interest 
of  chronicle  at  least.  Hiram  Powers  (1805-1873)  had  a  certain 
technical  skill,  and  his  sUtues  of  the  "  Greek  Slave  "  (carved 
in  1843  in  Rome  and  now  at  Raby  castle,  Darlington,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Barnard,  with  a  replica  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washing- 
ton, and  others  elsewhere)  and  "Eve  before  the  Fall"  were 
important  agents  in  overcoming  the  Puritanic  abhorrence  of  the 
nude.  Horatio  Greenough  (1805-1852),  Joel  T.  Hart  (18x0-1877), 
S.  V.  Qevenger  (18x3-1843)  and  Clark  Mills  (X8X5-X883)  all 
received  many  commissions  but  made  no  additicms  to  the 
advancement  of  a  true  art-q)irit.  Thomas  Crawford  (18X4-X857) 
began  the  bas-reliefs  far  the  bronze  doors  of  the  Capitol,  and 
they  were  finished  by  William  H.  Rinehart  (x8a5-x874), 
whose  "  Latona  "  has  considerable  grace.  Henry  Kirke  Brown 
(x8z4-x886)  achieved,  among  less  noteworthy  works,  the  heroic 
"  Washington  *'  in  Union  Square,  New  York  Gty.  It  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  equestrian  statues  in  America,  both  in  breadth  and 
certainty  of  handling  and  in  actual  majesty,  and  reflects  unwonted 
credit  on  its  period.  Erastus  D.  Palmer  (x8^-x904)  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  lyrical  note  into  American  sculpture;  his 
statue,  "  The  White  Capdve,"  and  still  more  his  relief,  "  Peace 
in  Bondage,"  may  be  named  in  proof.  There  is  undeniable 
skill,  which  yet  lacks  the  highest  qualities,  in  the  work  of  Thomas 
Ball  (b.  x8x9).  William  Wetmore  Stoiy  (X8X9-X896),  whose 
"  Cleopatra,"  though  cold,  shows  power;  BLandolph  Rogers  ( X825- 
189?),  best  known  for  his  blind  "  Nydia,"  and  for  his  bronze 
doers  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington;  John  Rogers  (X839-X904), 
who  struck  out  a  new  line  in  actuality,  mainly  of  an  anecdotal 
military  kind;  Harriet  Hosmer  (1830-1908),  a  classicist,  whose 
recumbent  "  Beatrice  Cend  "  is  perhaps,  her  most  graceful 
work;  J.  S.  Hartley  (b.  X845);  Launt  Thompson  (1833-1894) 
are  among  the  leaders  of  their  day.  The  works  of  OUn  L.  Warner 
(1844-1896)  and  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  (1830-19x0)  reveal  at  times 
far  greater  originality  than  any  of  these.  Warner's  two  graceful 
classical  fi|;ures  for  a  fountain  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  his 
admirable  portrait  statue  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  reveal  a 
nice  discernment  of  the  fitness  of  manner  to  matter.  He  was 
also  successful  in  modelling  medallions.  Ward  has  a  sturdiness, 
dignity,  and  individuality  quite  his  own,  and  may  be  considered 
at  the  head  of  his  own  generation.  In  addition  to  these  should 
be  mentioned  Larkin  G.  Mead  (b.  1835),  George  Bissell  (b. 
1839)1  Franklin  Simmons  (b.  1839),  Martin  Milmore  (1844-1883), 
Howard  Roberts  (1843-1900),  Moses  Ezekiel  (b.  1844),  all  of 
whom  are  prominent  in  the  history  and  development  of 
sculpture  in  America.  By  their  time  the  sculptors  of  America 
had  wakened  completely,  artistically  speaking,  to  a  sense  of  their 
own  nationality. 

It  was  however  later  that  came  that  inspired  modernity, 
that  sympathy  with  the  present,  which  are  in  some  senses  vital 
to  genuinely  emotional  art.  American  sculpture,  like  American 
painting,  was  awakened  by  French  example.  The  leading  spirit 
in  the  new  movement  was  Augustus  St  Gaudens  (^.v.)*  &  ST^at 
sculptor  whose  work  is  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  the  separate 
article  devoted  to  him.  Two  other  Americans  stand  out,  with 
St  Gaudens,  among  their  contemporaries,  Daniel  Chester 
French  {q.v.)  and  Frederick  Macmonnies  (9.V.).  French's 
"  Gallaudet  teaching  a  Deaf  Mute  "  is  an  esuunple  of  how  a 
difficult  subject  can  be  turned  into  a  triumph  of  grace.  His 
"Death  and  the  Young  Sculptor"  is  a  singularly  beautiful 
rendering  of  the  idea  of  the  intervention  of  death.  In  collabora- 
tion with  £.  C.  Potter  be  modelled  various  important  groups. 
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particularly  "  Indian  Com  "  and  the  equestrian  "  Washington, 
in  Paris.  The  "Bacchante"  of  Macmonnies,  instina  with 
Renaissance  feeling,  is  a  triumph  of  modelling  and  of  joyous 
humour;  while  his  statue  of  "  Nathan  Hale  "  in  City  Hall 
Park,  New  York,  his  "  Horse  Tamers/'  and  his  triumphal  arch 
decorations  for  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Memorial  at  Brooklyn, 
show  the  artist's  power  in  the  treatment  of  a  serious  theme. 

The  strenuous  achievements  of  George  Grey  Barnard  have  both 
high  skill  and  deep  sincerity.  His  "  Two  Natures,"  his  "  Brotherly 
Love."  his  "  Pan  "  and  the  design  for  a  monumental  Norwegian 
stove  are  amon^  the  strongest  efforts  of  modern  American  statuary. 
Ranking  with  him,  though  different  in  thought  and  method,  stands 
Paul  Wayland  Baitlett.  Success,  too,  artistically  has  been  accorded 
to  the  fine  works  of  John  J.  Boyle,  William  Couper,  twenty  vears  of 
whose  life  were  passed  in  Florence,  William  O.  Partridge,  Hermoo 
MacNeil  and  Lorado  Taft.  The  beautiful  busts  of  Herbert  Adams; 
the  thoroughly  artistic  miniature  figures  of  Mrs  Clio  Hinton  Bracken; 
the  graceful  figurines  of  Mrs  Potter  Vonnoh;  Edwin  F.  ElweU's 
'*  Egypt "  and  "  Orchid  ";  and  the  work  of  F.  Wellington  Ruck- 
stuhl  should  also  be  mentioned:  also  J.  Massey  Rhind,  a  Scotsman 
by  birth  and  artistic  education,  John  Uonoghue,  Charles  H.  Niehaus, 
Roland  H.  Perry  ("  Fountain  of  Neptune  "),  Andrew  O'Connor, 
Jerome  Conner,  John  H.  Roudebush,  and  Louis  Potter.  Equally 
noteworthy  are  Bela  L.  Pratt  ("General  Benjamin  F.  Butler 
memorian,  Cyrus  E.  DaUin  (with  Wild  West  subjects).  Richard  E. 
Brooks,  Charles  Grafly  ("  Fountain  of  Life  ").  Alexander  S.  Calder, 
Edmund  A.  Stewardsbn  ("The  Bather")  and  Douglas  Tflden 
^"  Mechanics'  Fountain,"  San  Francisco).  The  leading  "  animaliers  ** 
include  Edward  Keroeys  (representing  the  Southern  states),  Edward 
C.  Potter.  Phimister  Pixxrtor.  Solon  H.  Borglum.  Frederick  G.  Roth, 
and  Frederick  Remington.  Among  the  women  sculptors  are  Mrs 
Kitson,  Mrs  Hermon  A.  MacNeil.  Miss  Helen  Mears,  Miss  Evelyn 
Longman,  Mis9  Elise  Ward,  Miss  Yandell  and  Miss  Kathcrine 
Cohen.  '    (M.  H.  S.) 

LiTBRATtntK.— On  the  general  history  of  sculpture,  see  Aginoourt. 
Histoin  de  Fart  (Paris,  1823) ;  du  Sommerard,  £es  Arts  au  moyen  tffs 


i4ralro  Pentdidifox  lectures  on  sculpture)  (London,  187a);  Viardot. 
Les  Mervtitles  ae  la  sctJptur*  (Paris,  1869);  Arsenne  and  Denis, 
Manvd  ...  du  sadpteur  (Paris,  1858);  Clarac,  Musie  de  sad^lm 
(Paris.  1836-1853) ;  Demmin,  Encydopidie  des  beaMx-arts  ptasti^ues 
(Paris,  1872-1875),  vol.  iii. 

On  Itahan  and  Spanish  sculpture,  see  Vasari.  TnUatoddla  sadimn 
(Florence,  1568,  vol.  i.),  and  his  Viie  dei  piUmi,  6rc.,  ed.  Milanesi 
(Florence,  1880}:  Rumohr.  Italieniscke  Forschungen  (Leipzig,  1827- 
1831) ;  Dohme,  Kunst  und  KUnstUr  Italiens  (Leipzig,  1870) :  Perkins. 
Tuscan  Sculptors  (London.  1865).  Ttaliau  Sculptors  (1868)  and 
Hand4>ook  ef  Italian  Sculpture  (1883):  Robinson.  Italian  Sculfftwt 
(London,  1863);  Gruner,  Marmor-Bildwerke  der  Pisaner  (Leips^. 
1858);  Ferreri,  L'  Area  di  S.  Agpstino  (Pavia,  1832);  SymoDds, 
Renaissance  in  Italy  (London,  1877),  vol.  iii. ;  Crowe  and  (^aval- 
caselle.  Hist,  of  Painting  in  Italy  (London,  1903)  (new  ed.).  vol.  L; 
Selvatico,  Arch,  e  sciUtura  in  Venetia  (Venice.  1847);  Rkxi,  Storia 
dell'  arck,  in  Italia  (Modena,  1857-1860);  Street  (Arundel  Society}, 
Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Italy  (1878);  Gozzini.  Monumenti  sepd- 
crali  della  Toscana  (Florence,  X819):  de  Montault,  La  Sculpture 
rdigieuse  d  Rome  (Rome,  1870),  a  rretich  edition  (with  improved 
text)  of  Tosi  and  Becchio,  Monumenti  sacri  di  Roma  (Rome,  1842); 
Cavalluod  and  Molinier,  Les  Ddla  Robbia  (Paris.  1884):  Cco^nara, 
Monumenti  di  Venetia  (Venice,  1838-18AO):  Bur^ies  and  Didron, 
Iconot^phie  des  chapitaux  du  palais  ducal  d  Vemse  (Paris,  1857) 
(see  also  Kuskin's  Stones  of  Venice) :  Richter, "  Sculpture  of  S.  MarVs 
at  Venice."  Macmillan's  Mag.  Oune  1880):  Temanza,  ViU  degli 
scultori  venetiani  (Venice,  1778):  Diedo  and  Zanotto.  Monumenti 
di  Venetia  (Milan,  1839);  Scnulz,  Denkmdler  der  Kunst  tn  Vnter- 
Italien  (Dresden,  1860);  Brinckmann.  Die  Sculptur  von  B.  Cellim 
(Leipzig.  1867);  Eug.  Plon,  Cellini,  sa  vie,  ofc.  (Paris.  1882):  John 
Addington  Symonds,  TTie  Autobiography  of  Benvenuto  tiUini 
(London.  1887);  Moses  and  Cicognara.  Works  of  Canooa  (London. 
1824-1828) ;  Hroli,  Fontana  and  others,  a  series  of  engraved  Plates 
of  Canova's  Works,  s.1.  et  a.;  GiuUiot,  Les  Artistes  en  Estagne  (Paris, 
1870);  Carderera  y  Solano,  Iconografia  espaitola,  sigjut  XI-XVII 
(Madrid,  1855-1864);  Monumentos  arquHectonicos  de  Espa^, 
published  by  the  Spanish  government  (1850).  passim;  Lord  Bal- 
carrcs.  The  Evolution  of  Italian  Sculpture  (London,  X910);  L.  L 
Freeman,  Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  (London,  1901);  A.  R. 
Willard,  Hist,  of  Modem  Italian  Art  (London,  1898).  The  recent 
literature  on  the  subject  is  too  copious  to  be  catalogued  here;  tvery 
phase  of  the  art  has  been  critically  dealt  with  and  nearly  every 
sculptor  of  importance  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  tnography; 
e.g.  John  Addington  Symonds,  The  Life  of  Michdangdo  Buonarroti, 
2nd  ed.  (London.  1898);  Sir  Charles  Holroyd,  Miehael  Anado 
Buonarroti  (London,  1903);  Lord  Balcarres,  Donaiello  (LofKloa, 
1903)'.  and  G.  H.  Hill,  PisaneUo  (Ix>ndon.  1905).  For  rfcpertoires  of 
sculptural  works,  see  collections  such  as  ReaU  Calleria  di  Firense: 
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Slahu  (3  vols.,  1817).  and  F.  von  RAa  and  A.  Bayendorfer, 
ClcssicafSadpUirt  Gauery  (4  vob.,  London.  1897-1900). 

On  French  tculpture  ace  Adanu,  Rtcunl  de  uiupttves  iolkiquea 
(Paris,  1858);  Cerf,  Description  de  Notre  Dame  de  Reims  (Reims, 
1861);  Em^  David,  L'Art  <lal«a«f»  (Paris,  1805)  and  Histoire  de 
la  seuluare  firamaise  (Paris,  1853);  GuUhebaud,  L'ArckUectwe  el 
la  scUptme  duV*  an  XVJ*  sSde  (Paris«  1851-1859);  Menard. 
Sculpture  antique  et  mcdeme  (Pari*i  1867);  Didron,  Annates  archto- 
lotiqueSt  various  articles;  F^bien,  Htstoire  de  Fart  en  France 
(Puis,  1856);  Lady  Dilke  (Mrs  Pattison),  Renaissance  ef  Art  in 
France  (London,  1879} ;  Montfauoon,  Monnmens  de  la  manarckie 
franatise  (Paris.  1739-1733);  Jouy,  Scnlptttres  medemes  dn  Louvre 
(Pans.  1855);  Revvil,  (Euere  de  Jean  Goujon  (Paris,  1868);  Lister. 
Jean  Gov^on  (London,  1903) ;  Viollet-Ie-Duc,  Dictionnaire  ae  Varcki- 
lecture  (FUris,  1869). art.  "Sculpture."  vol.  viit.  pp. 97-379; Claretie, 
Peintres  et  sculpleurs  contemporains  (Paris);  (jonse,  La  Sculpture 


(Paris,  190a);  Vitry  and  Bri^,  DocumeiUs  de  sculpture  francaise  du 
moyen  dee  (Paris,  1904);  Lady  Dilke,  French  Architects  and  Sculptors 
of  Ike  XVJIlth  Century  (London,  190Q) ;  Lanislas  Lami,  Dictionnaire 
its  scnlpteurs  de  Vicole  frohfaise  dm  moyen  dgt  an  rhne  de  Loans  XI V 
(Paris,  1898),  a  useful  book  to  consult  for  the  sake  of  the  biblio- 
sraphkal  references  to  neariy  every  artist  entered;  L.  B^nMite,  Les 
Sctdpteurs  frawQais  contemporains  (Paris,  iQOi);  E.  Guniaunie.  "  La 
Sculpture  iransaise  au  XIX*  liAde,"  Com.  des  beaux-arts  (1900). 

On  German  sculpture,  see  Foerster.  Denkmale  deutscher  Baukunst 
(Leipzig,  1 85O.  For  an  adequate  but  brief  and  concentrated  account 
m  recent  work  see  A.  Heilmeyer,  Die  modeme  Plastih  in  DeutscUand 
(Bielefeld  and  Leipas*  1903). 

On  Austrian  sculpture,  see  Camillo  List,  Bildhaner'Arbeiton  in 
Oesterreieh'Ungflm  (Vienna,  iQOi). 

On  Belgian  sculpture,  see  Ohvier  Ceorgn  Destrfie,  The  Renaissance 
efSciUjpture  in  Bunum  (London,  1805). 

On  Spanish  sculpture,  see  Paul  Latorid,  La  Sculpture  espagneU 
(Paris,  1908). 

On  English  sculpture,  see  Carter,  Specimens  of  Ancient  Sculpture 
(London.  1780):  Aldis,  Sculpture  of  Worcester  Cathedral  (London, 
1874);  (^aerell,  Jconopaphy  of  Wdls  Cathedral  (Oxford,  1851); 
Stothard,  MonmmenUil  ^Jgigies  ef  Britam  (London,  1817)^  Westma- 
cott,  "  Sculpture  in  Westkntnster  Abbey,  in  (Xd  London  (pub.  by 
Archaeobgical  Institute,  1866),  p.  159  seq.;  G.  G.  Scott,  Cleanings 
from  Westminster  (London.  i86a);  W.  Bdl  Scott,  British  School  ef 
Sculpture  (London,  1873):  W.  M.  Roesetti.  "  British  Sculpture."  in 
Fraser's  Mag.  (April  x86i).  The  subject  of  recent  British  sculpture 
has  been  curiously  ne^ected,  except  in  newspaper  notices  and 
occasional  articles  in  the  periodical  press,  such  as  Edmund  C«osse's 
*'  Living  English  Sculptors  "  in  thie-Century  Magamne  for  July  1883. 
The  only  volumepublished  b  M.  H.  Spiehnann's  British  Sculpture 
and  Sculptors  of  To-day  (London,  1901). 

For  AJnerican  sculpture,  see  Hennr  T.  Tuckerman,  Booh  of  the 
Artists:  American  Artist  Ltfo  (New  York,  1870,  and  later  editions); 
Lorado  Taft,  American  Sculpture  (New  York  and  London,  1903} ; 
William  J.  Clark,  Jnr.,  Great  American  Sculptures  (Philadelphia, 
1877) ;  Charles  H.  Ca£Sn,  American  Masters  of  Sculpture  (New  York. 
X903);  Sadikichi  Hartmann,  Modem  American  Sculpture  (New 
York). 

ICURVT  {Scorbittus)t  a  constitutional  disease,  characterized 
by  debiUty,  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  spongy  gums, 
iropainnent  of  the  nutritive  functions,  and  the  occuirence  of 
haemorrhagic  extravasations  in  the  tissues  of  the  body.  In 
former  times  this  disease  was  extremely  common  among  sailors, 
andj^ve  rise  to  a  frightful  amount  of  mortality.  It  is  now, 
however,  of  rare  occurrence  at  sea,  the  simple  means  of  i»revention 
being  well  understood.  Scurvy  has  also  frequently  broken  out 
among  soldiers  on  campaign,  in  beleaguered  cities,  as  well  as 
among  communities  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  in  prisons,  work- 
houses and  other  public  institutions.  In  all  such  instances  it 
has  been  found  to  depend  closely  upon  the  character  of  the 
food.  The  precise  etiology  is  obscure,  and  the  modem  tendency 
is  to  suspect  an  unknown  mScro-organism;  on  the  other  hand, 
even  among  the  more  chemical  sdhool  of  patholopsts,  it  is 
disputed  whether  the  cause  (or  condUio  tine  qua  non)  is  the 
absence  of  certain  constituents  in  the  food,  or  the  presence  of 
some  actual  poison.  Sir  Almroth  Wright  in  1895  published 
his  conclusions  that  scurvy  was  due  to  an  add'  intoxication, 
while  Torup  of  Christiania  believes  it  to  be  a  direct  poisoning 
from  damaged  and  badly  preserved  meat.  Dr  Jackson  and 
Dr  Hariey  support  this  latter  view,  contending  that  scun^ 
occurs  when  meat  is  eaten  in  this  condition,  even  when  lime 
juice  and  vegetables  are  given  in  conjunction  with  it.  Thtf 
palmy  days  <^  the  disease  were  those  when  sailors  and  soldiers 


had  to  fare  on  salt  meat  and  "  hard  tack,"  or  were  deprived  of 
fresh  vegetables;  and  the  fact  that  scurvy  has  been  practically 
abolished  by  the  supply  of  these  latter  has  led  to  the  association 
of  this  factor  with  the  disuise  as  a  vera  causa.  But  how  the 
defect  in  vegetable  diet  produces  scurvy  is  not  quite  idnr; 
nor  how  far  other  conditions  may  be  involved. 

The  symptoms  of  scurvy  come  on  gradually,  and  its  onset  is  not 
marked  by  any  special  indications  beyond  a  certain  failure  of 
stren^,  most  manifest  on  making  effort.  Breathkasness  and  ex- 
haustion are  thus  easily  induced,  and  there  exists  a  corresponding 
mental  depression.  The  countenance  acquires  a  sallow  or  dusky 
hue;  the  eyes  are  sunken;  while  pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  body 
and  limbs  are  consuntly  present.  The  appetite  and  digestion  may 
be  unimpaired  in  the  earlier  stages  and  tne  tongue  comparatively 
clean,  but  the  gums  are  tender  and  the  breath  offensive  almost  from 
the  first.  Thne  preliminary  symptoms  may  continue  for  weeks, 
and  in  isolated  cases  may  reaoily  escape  notice,  but  can  scarcely 
fail  to  attract  attention  where  they  affect  large  numbers  of  men. 
In  the  further  stans  of  the  disease  all  these  phenomena  are  aggra- 
vated in  a  high  oegree  and  the  physical  and  mental  prostration 
soon  becomes  extreme.  The  face  looks  haggard ;  the  gums  are  livid, 
spongy,  ulcerating  and  bleeding;  the  teeth  are  loosened  and  drop 
out;  and  the  breath  is  excessively  foetid.  Extfavasatk>ns  of  blood 
now  take  place  in  the  skin  and  other  textures.  These  may  be  small 
like  the  petechial  spots  of  purpura  (qjs.),  but  are  often  of  huge 
amount  and  cause  swellings  of  the  musdiBS  in  which  they  occur, 
having  the  appearance  of  extensive  bruises  and  tending  to  become 
hard  and  brawny.  These  extravasations  are  most  common  in  the 
musdes  of  the  lower  extremities;  but  they  may  be  formed  any- 
where, and  may  easily  be  produced  by  very  slight  pressure  upon 
tlie  slan  or  by  mjuries  to  it.  In  addition,  there  are  bleedings  from 
mucous  membranes,  such  as  those  of  the  nose,  eyes  and  alimentary 
or  respiratory  tracts,  while  effusions  of  blood-stained  fluid  take  place 
into  the  pleural,  pericardial  or  peritoneal  cavities.  Painful,  exten- 
sive and  destructive  ulcers  are  also  apt  to  break  out  in  the  limba. 
Peculiar  disorders  of  vision  have  been  noticed,  particularly  night- 
blindness  (nyctalopia),  but  they  are  not  invanably  present,  nor 
specially^  characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  further  progress  of  the 
malady  is  marked  by  prtrfound  exhaustion,  with  a  tendency  to  syn- 
copttauod  with  various  complications,  such  as  diarrhoea  and  pulmonary 
or  kidney  troubles,  any  or  all  of  which  may  brii^  about  a  teul  result. 
On  the  other  hand,  even  in  desperate  cases,  recovery  may  be  hope- 
fully antidfMited  when  the  appropriate  remedy  can  be  obtained. 
The  composition  of  the  blood  is  materially  altered  in  scurvy,  par- 
ticulariy  as  re^rds  its  albumen  and  its  red  corpuscles,  whidi  are 
dimini^ed,  while  the  fibrine  is  increased. 

No  disease  is  more  amenable  to  treatment  both  as  regards  pre- 
vention and  cure  than  scurvy,  the  single  remedy  of  fresh  vegetaoles 
or  some  equivalent  securing  both  these  ends.  Potatoes,  cabbage^ 
onions,  carrots,  turnips,  Ac.,  and  most  fresh  fruits,  will  be  found 
of  the  greatest  service  for  thu  purpose.  Lime  juice  and  lemon  juice 
are  recognised  as  equally  efficacious,  and  even  vinegar  in  the  absence 
of  these  will  be  of  some  assistance.  The  regulated  administration  of 
lime  juice  in  the  British  navy,  whidi  has  oten  practised  since  I795» 
has  had  the  effect  of  virtuafly  extingutshing  scurvy  in  the  service, 
while  nmilar  regulations  introduced  oy  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
in  i86s  liave  had  a  like  beneficial  result  as  regards  the  mercantile 
marine.  It  is  only  when  these  regulations  have  not  been  fully  carried 
out,  or  when  the  supply  of  lime  juice  has  become  exhausted,  that 
scurvy  amon^  sailors  has  been  noticed  in  recent  times.  Wright  haa 
proposed  givmg  what  he  terms  anti-soorbutic  elements  (Rochelle 
salt,  caldum  chloride  or  lactate  of  sodium)  instead  of  raw  materials 
such  as  lime  juice  and  vegetables,  as  being  more  convenient  to  carry 
on  voyages.  Besides  the  administration  of  lime  or  lemon  juice  and 
the  use  of  fresh  meat,  milk,  dder,  Ac.,  which  are  valuable  adjuyants, 
the  local  and  constitutional  conditions  rec^uire  the  attention  of  the 
physician.  The  ulcers  of  the  gums  and  hmbs  can  be  best  treated 
by  stimulating  astringent  applications;  the  hard  swellings,  which 
are  apt  to  continue  long,  may  be  alleviated  by  fomentations  and 
frictions;  while  the  anaemia  and  debility  are  beet  overcome  by  the 
continued  administration  of  iron  tonics,  aided  by  fresh  air  and  other 
measures  calculated  to  promote  the  general  health. 

Infantile  Scurvy  (Scurvy  Richets,  Barlow's  disease)^  a  disease  of 
childhood  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  and  tissues  from 
defects  of  diet,  was  first  observed  in  England  in  1876  by  Sir  T.  Smith, 
and  later  fully  investigated  by  Sir  Thomas  Bariow.  The  chief 
syfnptoms  are  great  and  progressive  anaemia,  mental  apathy, 
spongy  gums,  haemorrhages  into  various  structures,  particularly 
under  the  periosteum  and  muscles,  with  suggestive  thickenings 
round  the  shafts  of  the  king  bones,  produdng  a  state  of  pseudo- 
paralyna. 

8GUTA0B  or  Escuagb,  the  pecuniary  commutation,  on^der 
the  feudal  system,  of  the  military  service  due  from  the  holder 
of  a  knight's  fee.  Its  name  is  derived  from  his  shidd  (scutum). 
The  term  is  sometimes  loosdy  applied  to  other  pecuniary  levies 
on  the  basis  of  the  knight's  fee.    It  was  supposed  till  recently 
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that  acutage  wu  fint  introduced  in  1156  or  on  the  oocuion  of 
Henry  II.'a  expedition  against  Toulouae  in  11 59;  but  it  ia 
now  recognized  that  the  institution  existed  already  under 
Henry  I.  and  Stephen,  wlien  it  occurs  as  scutagiuM,  KuagiuM 
or  esatagium.  Ita  introduction  waa  probably  haatened  by  the 
creation  of  fractiona  of  knights'  fees,  ihe  holders  of  which  could 
only  discharge  their  obligation  in  this  fashion.  The  increasing 
use  of  mercenaries  in  the  xath  century  would  also  piake  a  money 
payment  of  greater  use  to  the  crown.  Levies  of  scutage  were 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  campaigns  for  which  they  were 
raised,  as  "  the  scutage  of  Toulouse  "  (or  "  great  scutage  ")> 
"  the  scutage  of  Ireland  "  and  so  forth.  The  amount  dcmandeid 
from  the  fee  was  a  nuirc  (13s.  4d.)i  a  pound  or  two  marcs,  but 
anything  above  a  pound  was  deemM  abnormal  till  John's 
reign,  when  levies  of  two  marcs  were  made  in  most  years  without 
even  the  excuse  of  a  war.  The  irritation  caused  by  these  exac- 
tions reached  a  climax  in  12x4,  when  three  marcs  were  demanded, 
and  this  was  prominent  among  the  causes  that  led  the  barons  to 
insbt  on  the  Great  Charter  (12x5).  By  its  provisions  the  crown 
was  prohibited  from  levying  any  scutage  save  by  "  the  common 
couiuel  of  o\ir  realm."  In  the  reissue  of  the  Charter  in  xsxy  it 
was  provided,  instead  of  this,  that  scutages  Adbld  be  levied 
as  they  had  been  under  Henry  II.  In  practice,  however,  under 
Henry  III.,  scutages  were  usually  of  three  marcs,  but  the  assent 
of  the  barons  waa  deemed  requisite,  and  they  were  only  levied 
on  adequate  occasions. 

Meanwhile,  a  practice  had  arisen,  possibly  as  early  aa  Richard 
I.'s  reign,  of  accepting  from  great  barona  q>ecial  "  fines  "  for 
permission  not  to  serve  in  a  campaign.  This  practice  appears 
to  have  been  based  on  the  crown's  right  to  decide  whether 
personal  service  should  be  exacted  or  scutage  accepted  in  Ueu 
of  it.  A  system  of  special  composition  thus  arose  which  hurgely 
replaced  the  old  one  of  scutage.  As  between  the  tenants-in- 
chicf ,  however,  and  their  under-tenants,  the  payment  of  scutage 
continued  and  was  often  stereotyped  by  the  terms  of  charters 
of  subinfeudation,  which  specified  the  quota  of  scutage  due 
rather  than  the  proportion  of  a  knight's  fee  granted.  For  the 
purpose  of  recouping  themselves  by  levying  from  their  under- 
tenants the  tenant-in-chief  received  from  the  crown  writs  de 
scutagic  kabendo.  Under  Edward  I.  the  new  system  was  so 
completely  devdoped  that  the  six  levies  of  the  reign,  each 
as  high  as  two  pounds  on  the  fee,  ^plied  only  in  practice  to 
the  under-tenants,  their  lords  compounding  wiUi  the  crown  by 
the  payment  of  large  sums,  thou^  their  nominal  assessment, 
somewhat  mysteriously  became  much  lower  (see  Kmight 
Service).  Scutage  was  rapidly  becoming  obsolescent  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  Edward  U.  and  Edward  III.  only  imposing 
one  levy  each  and  relying  on  other  modes  of  taxation,  more 
uniform  and  direct.  Its  rapid  decay  was  also  haatened  by  the 
lengths  to  which  subinfeudation  had  been  carried,  which  led 
to  constant  dispute  and  litigation  as  to  which  of  the  holders 
in  the  descending  chain  of  tenure  was  liable  for  the  payment. 
Apart  from  its  financial  aspect  it  had  possessed  a  legal  importance 
as  the  test,  according  to  Bracton,  of  tenure  by  knight-service, 
its  payment,  on  however  small  a  scale,  proving  the  tenure  to  be 
"  military  "  with  all  the  consequences  involved. 

The  best  monograph  on  the  subject  (though  not  wholly  free  from 
error)  is  J.  F.  BaClwui's  The  SctOaie  and  Kni^kt  Service  in  BnjOand 
(189^),  a  diMertation  printed  at  the  Univerutv  of  Cbicaeo  Press. 
Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer  was  the  standard  authority  formerly, 
and  11  still  of  use.  The  view  now  held  was  fint  set  forth  by  J.  H. 
Round  in  Feudal  En^nd  (189$).  In  1896  appeared  the  Red  Book 
^the  Exchequer  (Rolls  series),  which,  with  the  Testa  de  Nenli  (Record 
Commission)  and  the  Pipe  Rolls  (published  by  the  Record  Commit- 
saon  and  the  Pipe  Roll  Society),  is  the  chief  record  authority  on  the 
subject;  but  many  of  the  acutages  are  wrongly  dated  bv  the  editor, 
whose  condusions  have  been  severely  criticised  by  J.  H.  Round  in 
hu  Studies  on  the,  Red  Booh  of  the  Exchequer  (privately  issued)  and 
his  Commune  of' London  and  other  Studies  (1899).  Pollock  and 
Maitland's  History  of  En^ish  Lam  (1895)  should .  be  consulted. 
M'Kechnie's  Magna  Carta  (1905)  is  of  value:  and  Scaigitl  Bird's 
"  Scutage  and  Marshal's  Rolls  ^  in  Ceneaiegat  (1884).  vol.  i..  b 
important  for  the  later  records.  (J.  H.  R.) 

SCUTARI  (Turkish,  Uskudar,  anc.  Ckrysopolis),  a  town  of 
Turicey  in  Asia,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Bosporus,  opposite  Con- 


stantinople of  which  it  forma  the  9th  Cerde  Municipak.  lu 
painted  wooden  houses  and  white  minarets  piled  upon  the  slopes 
of  the  shore  and  backed  by  the  cypresses  of  the  great  cemetery 
farther  inland  present  a  very  picturesque  appearance  from  ihe 
sea.  The  town  contains  eight  mosques,  one  of  them,  the  Validdk 
Jami,  built  in  X547,  of  considerable  beauty.  Other  remarkable 
buildings  are  the  vast  barracks  of  Selim  III.  and  a  ho^ital  used 
during  th^  Crimean  War  (see  Nightingale,  Florence).  The 
chief  industry  of  Scutari  is  the  manufacture  of  silk,  muslin  and 
cotton  stuffs.  The  population  is  estimated  at  105,500,  of  which 
two-thirds  are  Mahommedan.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
Scutari  is  its  immense  cemetery,  the  hugest  and  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  cemeteries  in  and  around  Constantinople;  it  extends 
over  more  than  3  m.  of  undulating  plain  behind  the  town. 
Between  Scutari  and  Haidar  Pasha  the  English  army  lay  en- 
camped during  the  Crimean  War,  and  in  a  cemetery  on  the 
Bosporus  are  buried  the  8000  English  who  died  in  hospitsL 
At  Haidar  Pasha  is  the  terminus  of  the  Angora,  .Konia  and 
Smyrna  raflwayal  Chryaopolia  ("  Golden  City  "),  the  andeat 
name  of  Scutari,  most  probably  has  reference  to  the  fact  that 
there  the  Persian  tribute  was  collected,  as  at  a  later  date  the 
Athenians  levied  there  a  tenth  on  the  ships  passing  from  the 
Euxine.  Scutari  was  formerly  the  post  station  for  Asiatic 
couriers  (Uskudar*  courier),  as  abo  down  to  the  introductioa 
of  steam  the  terminus  of  the  carayan  routes  from  Syria  and 
Asia. 

SCUTARI  (anc  Scodra,  Slav.  Skadar,  Albanian  SkkBdert  or 
with  the  definite  article  Shkddr-c),  the  capital  of  the  vilayet 
of  Scutari  and  prindpal  dty  of  Albania,  European  Turkey; 
qn  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Scutari,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Drin  and  Boyana  rivers,  and  14  m.  inland  from  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  ^Pop.  (1905)  about  32,000.  The  plain  in  which  Scutari 
is  budt  extends  southwards  to  Alessio  and  northwards  to  the 
Montenegrin  frontier.  It  is  endosed  by  lofty  mountains  on 
every  side  except  where  it  adjoins  the  kke.  It  is  vety  liable 
to  be  flooded,  and  this  liability  was  greatly  increased  towards 
the  dose  of  the  X9th  century  by  the  deflection  of  the  Drin 
and  its  junction  with  the  Boyana.  Its  bazaar  a^  mosques 
give  Scutari  an  oriental  appearance,  but  the  finest  of  ita  bmldings 
are  Italian — an  old  Venetian  dtadel  on  a  high  crag,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  The  dty  ia  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
CathoCc  archbishop  and  a  Jesuit  coUege  and  senunary,  wLich 
are  subsidised  by  the  Austrian  govenunent.  The  trade  of 
Scutari  tends  to  decline  and  to  be  diverted  to  Salonica  and 
other  ports  connected  with  the  main  European  railways.  Grain, 
wool,  hides  and  skins,  tobacco  and  sumach  are  o^rted;  arms 
and  cotton  stuffs  are  manufactured;  and  textUes,  metals,  pro- 
visions and  hardware  are  imported.  Large  quantities  of  a 
kind  of  sardine,  called  scoranu  by  the  Italians  and  seraga  by  the 
Albanians,  are  caught  in  the  Boyaxui  and  cured  for  export  or 
home  consimiption.  The  Boyana  is  navigable  by  small  sea- 
going vessels  as  far  as  Oboti,  xs  m.  from  its  mouth;  cargoes 
for  Scutari  are  then  transhipped  into  light  river  cxaft.^  The 
steamers  of  the  Anglo-Montenegrin  trading  company  ply  on  the 
lake. 

Livy  relates  that  Scodra  was  chosen  as  capital  by  the  IDyrian 
king  Gentius,  who  was  here  besieged  in  x68  B.C.,  and  carried 
captive  to  Rome.  In  the  7th  century  Scutari  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Servians,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Venetians, 
and  finally,  in  1479,  the  Turks  acquired  it  by  treaty 

Lake  Scutari  is  almost  bisected  by  the  line  of  the  Monten«rin 
frontier.  It  occupies  one  of  the  depressions,  known  as  peiyes, 
which  are  common  throushout  the  Illyrian  Karat  region.  Its 
generally  even  marpn  b  broken  by  the  estuary  of  the  river  Mocatdia, 
and  fay  a  long,  narrow  inlet  which  stretches  towards  the  Nonh 
Albanun  Alps.  The  lake  measures  135  sq.  m.;  its  maximum  depth 
was  long  considered  to  be  no  more  than  23  ft.  But  a  seriesof 
aoundinp  uken  in  looi  by  Dr  Jovaa  Cvijl£  revealed  the  caostoce 
of  a  series  of  deep  holes  near  the  south-western  shore,  one  of  whidi 
attains  a  depth  of  144  ft.  The  surface  b  so  ft.  above  sea-le\'cL 
The  prindpal  affluent  of  Lake  Scutari  b  the  Moratcha,  whidi  enters 
it,  after  forming  two  small  lakes,  near  the  Montenegrin  port  of 
PUvnitzs.  It  is  drained  by  the  Boyana,  which  issues  from  its  soutk- 
eastern  extremity  and  flows  to  the  Adriatic  Lake  Scutari  abooods 
in  aquatic  birds  and  fish;  iu  brilliantly  dear  water,  ita  archlpalaco 
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of  wooded  bleta.  and  hs  letting  of  rugged  mountains,  eome  of  which 
are  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  render  it 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  bkcs  in  Europe. 

SCUTTLB;  a  term  formeriy  appli^  to  a  broad  flat  dish  or 
platter;  it  represents  the  O.  £ng.  xtOelt  cognate  with  Ger. 
SckUssdt  dish,  derived  from  Lat.  scukUa,  a  square  salver  or  tray, 
dim.  of  scutra,  a  platter,  probaUy  allied  to  scutum,  the  large  oblong 
shield,  as  distinguished  from  the  dypeus,  the  small  round  shield. 
Hie  name  survives  in  the  coal-scuttle,  styled  "purdonium" 
in  English  auctioneers'  catalogues,  whidi  now  assumes  various 
forms.  "Scuttle"  in  this  sense  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  word  meaning  a  small  opening  in  the  deck  or  side  of  a  ship, 
either  forming  a  hatchway  or  cut  through  the  covering  of  the 
hatchway;  from  which  to  "  scuttle  "  a  ship  means  to  cut  a  hole 
in  the*  bottom  so  that  she  sinks.  This  word  is  an  adaptation 
of  O.  Fr.  escoutilUj  mod.  ieoutiUe,  from  Span.  esa^iUa,  dim. 
of  eKotit  a  sloping  cut  in  a  garment  about  the  neck.  The  Spanish 
word  is  cognate  with  Du.  sckaotf  Ger.  Schoss,  lap,  bosom,  properly 
the  flap  or  projecting  edge  of  a  garment  about  the  neck,  O.  Eng. 
sceait  whence  *'  sheet."  The  colloquial  "  scuttle,"  in  the  sense 
of  hurrying  away,  is  another  form  of  "  scuddle,"  frequentative 
of  **  scud,"  to  run,  which,  like  Its  variant  "  scoot,"  is  another 
form  of  "  shoot." 

SCYLAZ  OP  CARTANDA  (in  Caria),  Greek  historian,  Uved 
in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (521-485  B.C.),  who  commis- 
sioned him  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Indus.  He  started 
from  Caspatyrus  (Caspapynis  in  Hecataeus;  the  site  cannot  be 
identified:  see  V.  A.  Smith,  EaHy  Hist  of  India,  and  ed.,  1908, 
34  note),  and  is  said  by  Herodotus  (Iv.  44)  to  have  reached  the 
sea,  whence  he  sailed  west  through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Red  Sea.  Scylax  wrote  an  account  of  his  explorations,  referred 
to  by  Amiotit  XPoliiics,  vii.  14),  and  probably  also  a  history 
of  the  Carian  hero  Heracleides,*  prince  of  Mylasae,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  revolt  against  Darius  (Herodotus .  v. 
lai).  This  work  is  the  earliest  known  Greek  history  which 
centred  round  the  achievements  of  a  single  individual.  Suldas 
(5.V.),  who  mentions  the  second  work,  confounds  the  older  Scylax 
with  a  much  later  author,  who  wrote,  a  refutation  of  the  history 
of  Polybius,  and  is  presumably  identical  witji  Scylax  of  Hali- 
camassus,  a  statesman  and  astrologer,  the  friend  of  Panaetius 
spoken  of  by  Gcero  {De  div.  ii.  43).  Neither  of  these,  however, 
can  be  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda. 
This  work  is  little  more  than  a  sailor's  handbook  of  places  and 
distances  all  round  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
branches,  and  then  along  the  outer  Libyan  coast  as  far  as  the 
Carthaginians  traded.  Internal  evidence  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  written  long  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  about 
350  B.C. 

Editionr  by  B.  Fabridus  (1878}  and  C.  Mailer  in  Cecgrapkici 
Craeci  minores,  i.,  where  the  subiect  is  fully  discussed;  see  also 
G.  F.  Unger.  Pkilohgus.iaowi.  (1874):  B.  G.  Niebuhr.  Kleine 
Sckrifknt  1.  (1828);  and  E.  H.  Bunbury,  History  of  Ancient  Ceo- 
gropiy,  i. 

8CTLLA  AND  CHARTBDI8.  In  Homer  (Oi.  xii.  73, 335,430) 
Scylla  is  a  dreadful  sea-monster,  daughter  of  Crataeis,  with  six 
beads,  twelve  feet  and  a  voice  like  the  yelp  of  a  puppy.  She 
dwelt  in  a  sea-cave  looking  to  the  west,  far  up  the  face  of  a  huge 
cliff.  Out  of  her  cave  she  stuck  her  heads,  fishing  for  marine 
creatures  and  snatching  the  seamen  out  of  passing  ships.  Within 
a  bowshot  of  this  cliff  was  another  lower  cliff  with  a  great  fig- 
tree  growing  on  it.  Under  this  second  rock  dwelt  Chary bd^ 
who  thrice  a  day  sucked  in  and  thrice  spouted  out  the  sea  water. 
Between  these  rocks  Odysseus  sailed,  and  Scylla  snatched 
six  men  out  of  his  ship.  In  later  classical  times  Scylla  and 
Chaiybdis,  ^ivhose  position  is  not  defined  by  Homer,  were  localized 
in  the  Straits  of  Messina— Scylla  on  the  Italian,  Charybdis 
on  the  Sicilian  side  (Strabo  {.  p.  34;  vi.  p.  368).  The  well-known 
line,  Incidis  in  Sealant  cupiws  titare  Ckarybdim,  occurs  in  the 
AUxandrds  of  Gautier  de  Lille,  a  poet  of  the  12th  century.    In 

*  This  Heracleides  is  noticed  in  an  Egyptian  papyrus  containing 
a  fragment  of  the  historian  Sosylus,  wJiich  alludes,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, to  the  tactical  ability  displayed  by  him  at  the  battle  of 
ArteflBinum  (WUcken  in  Hermes,  xli.,  1906,  pp.  103 -seq.). 
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Ovid  {Metam,  xiv.  x-74)  Scylla  appears  as  a  beautiful  maiden 
beloved  by  the  sea-god  Glaucus  and  other  deities,  and  changed 
by  the  jealous  Circe  (or  other  rival)  into  a  sea-monster;  after 
wards  she  was  transformed  into  a  rock  shunned  by  fishermen 
According  to  a  Ute  legend  (Servius  on  Aeneid,  iii.  420),  Charybdis 
was  a  voracious  woman  who  robbed  Heracles  of  his  cattle  and 
was  therefore  cast  into  the  sea  by  Zeus,  where  she  retained  her 
old  voracious  nature.  In  later  poetry  and  art  S<ylla  was  con- 
ceived of  as  a  maiden  above,  with  dogs'  or  wolves'  heads  growing 
out  of  her  body,  and  the  taU  of  a  fish. 

Another  Scylla,  confounded  by  VirgU  {Ed.  vL  74)  with  the 
sea-monster,  was^  daughter  of  Nisus  (9.V.),  king  of  Megara. 

See  O.  Waser,  SkyUa  und  Otarybdis  in  der  Literatur  und  Kunst  der 
Griechen  und  Rihner  (1894);  and  D.  Jobst,  SkyUa  und  Charybdis 
(WQrzburg,  1902),  who  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Hon3«ric 
description  reaJly  referred,  as  the  ancients  assumed,  to  the  Sictlian 
straits. 

8CT1INU8  of  Chios,  the  name  assigned  to  a  Greek  geographer 
of  uncertain  date,  commonly  taken  to  be  the  author  of  a  frag- 
mentary anonymous  Parapkrasis  in  verse  describing  the  northern 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  a 
work  which  in  the  first  edition  (Augsburg,  x6oo)  was  ascribed 
to  Mardanus  of  Heraclea.  Meineke  showed  tbat  this  piece 
cannot  be  by  Scsrmnus.  It  is  dedicated  to  a  King  I^icomedes, 
probably  Nicomedes  IH.  of  Bithynia  (91-76  B.C.),  and  so  woidd 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  xst  century  B.C.  Its  most 
valuable  portions  rdate  to  the  Euxine  regions  and  to  the  Hellenic 
colonies  of  those  shores  as  well  as  of  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Gaul 
and  Italy. 

See  Meineke's  edition  (Beriin,  1846);  C.  MOller.  GeograM  Graed 
minorest  vol.  i.,  where  the  poem  b  edited  with  sufficient  prol^omena, 
(pp.  Ixxiv.-lxxvii.) ;  E.  H.  Bunbury,  Ancient  Geograpfyt  i.  99,  100, 
xoa,  138,  183;  ii.  a6,  69-74. 

SCTPHOMEDUSAB  or  Acaxxphae,  one  ot  the  two  sub- 
divisions of  the  Hydrosoa  {q.v.),  the  other  bdng  the  Hydro- 
medusae  (9.V.).  The  subclass  Scyphomedusae  contains  a  number 
of  animals  which  in'  the  adtdt  condition  are  medusae  or  jelly- 
fishes  (see  Medusa),  exdusivdy  marine  in  habitat  and  fotmd  in 
all  seas.  They  are  chiefly  pelagic  organisms,  floating  at  or  near 
the  suxface  of  the  water,  but  occur  also  at  great  depths,  and  are 
sometimes  fixed  and  sessile  in  habit.  Many  q>edes  attain  a 
large  size  and  by  thdr  brilliant  coloration  are  very  conspicuous 
objects  to  the  mariner  or  traveller.  In  spite  of  the  soft  nature 
of  thdr  bodies,  a  number  of  Scyphomedusae  have  been  found  . 
fossil;  see  especially  Maas  (7  and  12)* 

A  scyphomedusa  is  distinguished  from  a  hydromedusa  chiefly 
by  the  following  points.  The  umbrella  has  a  lobed,  indented 
margin,  a  character  only  seen  amongst  Hydromedusae  in  the 
order  Narcomedusae,  and  it  is  without  the  characteristic  velum 
of  the  Hydromedusae;  hence  the  Scyphomedusae  are  sometimes 
termed  Hydrosoa  Acraspeda.  The  sense-oigans  are  covered 
over  by  flaps  of  the  umbrdlar  margin  (hence  "  Steganophthal- 
mata  "),  and  are  always  tcntaculocysts,  that  is  to  say,  reduced 
and  modified  tentades,  which  bear  usually  both  ocelli  and 
o^ocysts,  and  are  hoUo'w.  The  gonads  are  formed  in  t  he  endoderm 
(hence  "  Entocarpeae  "),  and  the  generative  products  are  shed 
into  the  gastric  cavity  and  pass  to  the  exterior  by  way  of  the 
mouth.  The  development  from  the  egg  may  be  direct,  or  may 
take  place  with  an  alternation  of  generations  (metagenesis), 
in  which  a  non-sexual  individual,  the  so-called  scyphistoma  or 
scyphopolyp,  produces  by  budding  the  sexual  medusae. 

Morphdogy  of  the  Scyphomedusa. — ^As  already  stated,  a 
medusa  of  this  order  jnay  be  free-swimming  or  sessile  in  habit. 
Intermediate  between  these  two  types  are  spedes  which  have 
the  power  of  temporal  fixation  by  the  exumbral  surface.  Such 
forms  when  undisturbed  fix  themselves  to  the  bottom  and  rest 
with  their  mouths  and  tentacles  uppermost.  If  disturbed  they 
swim  about  like  other  medusae  until  a  favourable  opportunity 
presents  itsdf  for  resuming  the  sedentary  habit.  A  well-known 
example  of  a  permanently  sessile  form  is  Liuemaria,  common  on 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe,  espedally  in  ZMfcra-beds,  attached 
to  the  weed.  It  resembles  in  general  appearance  a  polyp,  lackmg 
even  the  chara'tteristic  medusan  aense-org»ns,  which  are  present, 
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'Ritfculocytt. 
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Fill.  -IB.— Surface  view  of  the  Subumbrcni  a  oM 
aspect  of  ^anfiB  darifa,  to  ihow  (ht  pcaitioa  of  the 
Opcnii^  of  the  KibgeniUl  pita.  CF.  In  tbe  cmue  ia  Ibe 
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intetiadial.   i  indicatfa  the  ovilinc  of  the  nxil  (abonl  limit) 
of  a  aubecniial  pit;  y.  tht  outline  U  iu  Soer  ca-  on]  limit. 

1,  j)  apenlng  by  a  vide  aperture  ^GP).  Theaa  cavitks  m 
known aa the M^'uttfifraJdr oriH^ceatfa/cAvitiea.  Tbcy^rvc 
pnibabiy  for  the  anation  of  Ibe  aanada  by  admittii^  ia 
their  vidnicy  water  with  ita  dinoived  oa^ten;  tlvy  i^v^ 
aerve  u  nnital  ducta,  tkaa  the  generative  faikhacti  air 
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jvimiy  perTBdialteataclta  (ta.  ll,  A.  B,  C).  The  animal  may 
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f  polydiik  itnibiti^tion).  h  that  the  animal  cornel  to  reiemble  a  i 
of  aaucera  one  ^»vc  the  other  (fit,  ti)-  The  uppem»al  aaucen 
the  pile  breoue  detached  aucceaavely  and  awim  off.  In  thia  n 
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The  meduaae  produced  by  etrabiUzalbn  of  the  acyphiatoma  \ 
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nhyn  inn  In  da  tl  raidoally  taks  on  llw  ronn  vid  unietTi 
of  tbe  youni  nwduia.  Tbc  adndial  ngioru  imw  (fig.  ii,  F)  u 
U.clunfe  tSe  itar-like  contour  inia  one  man  evenly  ciitiibr,  1 
tenucln  ernw  out,  ind  the  variaui  parti  become  complicaltll  Bi 
GJk  on  the  itructuR  of  the  adult  iDcdiiHU 

Tic  course  of  development  tkctchcd  out  above  Ii  (hat  wbich 
b  typical  ol  the  higher  (omu  ol  Scyphomcduiae,  and  is  by 
means  to  be  regarded  aa  the  most  primitive  lype  of  developmi 


Thet 


nucha 


in  Petaiia  the  Kyphbloma-fltage  is  free-awimniuig  and  change 
dinctly  into  the  ephyn,  which  in  tu  tuni  gnnn  into  the  adul 
focm.  On  the  othei  hand,  such  d  [aim  al  LntenuHa  Dt  Hali 
dyslMt  nay  be  icgiided  aimply  aa  a  icyphiilania  which  hu 
become  adult  and  mature.  The  compar^on  of  the  metagenetic 
type  ol  development,  luch  u  that  o!  Aurdia,  wilh  the  moi 
--'  itivc  gene»of  Seyphi 
lae,  indicates  dearly  that  tb 
I  icyphfsloma  and  ephyra  are  n 
'  capitulative  larval  uagei  which 
ate  icpresented  by  the  adult  fo 
u've  genera,  nuking  i 


alfon 


:  metagenesis  hai  aniec  tOTOugn 
toe  «cyphi«toma-lMv»  acquiring 
Ibe  power  of  larva]  proUferation 
by  budding,  A  aimilar  origin  for 
melagenoli  bai  been  diacuiud 
under  the  Hydraiii«luiae  tq.t.). 
The  above  comparison  further 
of  Indicata  that  the  scyphistoma 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  polyp 


left,  inphiifc 


rrilerion  may  (ail  us, 

be  genus  Lattmaria. 

.  comparison  between 

ji  i-iicenurui  and  its  close  ally  Hdli- 

^  tiyiiH    shows  deuly    that    tho 


lilt  of  w 


dni 


E.  f: 


UcIh.  but  are  ephync,  c 
-^•-  -Tht  bi6d  ahn.  ( 
If  the  diK).     £ 

when  detaebcd 

eaiBepliyn,  aucb 

„  .jm  Cegen     ur.)  f„iuce.     Hence  the  absence  ol 

Bsise-orgaBa  In  (he  icyphistomt  does  not  necessaiily  disprove 
Its  medusoid  chamctcr,  while  iti  ■nalomical  structure  Tcsemblcs 
that  ol  a  simple  scypbomedusa,  such  u  Lacaaaria,  ratba  than 
that  of  a  polyp. 

Afinilia  of  Ot  Scyphmtdusu.—'By  lODie  autboritiet  the 
Scyphomedusae  have  been  removed  from  Ihe  Hydroiaa  aod 
oniled  with  Ihe  Anlhoma  in  a  common  group  termed  Scyphoioa. 
The  diagnostic  features  of  ibe  diss  Scyphoioa  tbus  constituted 
are  supposed  to  be  (i)  an  eciodernml  oesophagus  or  Homodseura, 
(i)  a  gastric  cavity  subdivided  by  mesenteries,  (3)  gonads  formed 
in  the  endodemi.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  first  of  (best 
characters  is  non-eiistenl,  and  that  the  so-called  mfShiterie* 
ate  aimply  the  concrescence-areas  found  in  all  medusae.  There 
remains  only  the  third  feature,  the  endodermal  gonads,  os  an 
argument  for  uniting  the  Scyphomedusae  with  the  Anthoioa, 
against  which  must  be  set  all  thcpeculiari  ties  of  mcdusanorgnniea' 
tion  in  whicb  Ihe  Scyphomedusae  rsemble  the  ffydromedusae. 
The  fact  that  the  Scyphomedusae  have  ■  number  of  wcll-nurked 
pecutiaiilies  of  form  and  structure  is  not  incompiiible  with 
pladug  Ihem  in  the  Hydroioa  as  a  distinct  subclass,  contrasting 
■       ■  lb  theHydromedujae. 

CiASsmCAHON  oi  the  SCYPHOiraiDSAI 
u  r.    Cubomedusac  or  Charybdadda.— Medusae  more  or 
jicalin  form,  wilh  four  perrailia]  rhopalia  altematbg  with 


r  iaterradia]  tenlidei  0 


ring  foui 


of  phaceUae  and  ^ving  ofi  four  broad  perradial  pouches  ™™- 
pletdy  separated  from  eadi  other  hy  lout  inlerradial  »epU  (■'.*. 
ring<anal  absent);  gonads  divided  each  into  two  by  the  septs, 
hence  dght  in  number;  subgenital  jals  small  or  absent. 

This  order  stands  very  much  apart  from  the  other  ordsc 
of  the  Scy;^K>medusae.  It  has  been  proposed  by  Maas  to 
divide  the  entire  subdaM  Acraspeda  into  A,  Charybdacida 
and  B,  Airaweda  typica.     Tie  Charybdadda  comprise  three 


CterrMwiiIu— With 
•PiiUu  (fig.  t)  ii  a  laiTii 


deicribed  (fill. 

1.  adi<idropidoi.—Wi^ 
CUndnipia. 

i.  rifKllInAH.— With : 
in  each  iroup.     TrifiiiitU 

OiDEitl,   Slaun 
pyramidal  form,  of  tt 


itrrradial  leotacTes. 

ditemnean  medun:  the  woadv 

Ihis  gCDui  hai  already  brra 

'■taiyUta  are  lUtcd^la  be 

d  to  be  voncioui  (ctden. 

adial   froupa  d   teourlca. 


rLucer 


cd  from 


iitachedbyastalk  devd 
It  cmuc  ei  ine  erumnral  surface;  rbt^Jalia  absent 
rated  by  eollelocyslophores.  Four  families^ 
1.  tK*mariiM.—SE«ile,  .talked,  with  capilaletrntacIesanaiuHl 
I  group*  on  tight  prmtctinf  raarginil  lobes.  Eight  gonada. 
awwo.  without,  and  tialklytiMi  (fig.  1 )  with  coUetccyilopliiwea. 

I.  riatr^-Ftit.  intb  eight  or  more  tentKitt,  wlthaat 
TitaculccysB.     Team.  4c.  — — ■• 

^^^f^*^— Sei»Te,   ualked,  with  eight  ahalo*  inreinal 

ith  loir  fonada    Pf^rufriw  is  a  Brilish  geni 

a.  .SnmcypJUAM.—SeiHle,  with  the  nu" 
-ghl  egOetocytuiphorea  and  daht  adradii 
lentack*.   J>ni>uiyf4u  JMiia,  from  Japan. 

Omie*  m.    CoronatK.— Free  mtduaie  with  ibcfwHa  of  the 

irnul  type;  ibe  eiumbrellp  is  divided  by  a  drcidar,  SHalled 
cm*al  tnnt,  into  two  pans,  a  c«nlral  portion,  which  is  cooiol, 
Ihimble-thaped,  or  domed  in  form,  and  i  peiipheral  portion,  the 
Ma*  ««w,  whldl  bears  the  matginai  lobes,  lentsdta  and 
rbopelis;  tht  pedal  oine  is  subdivided  into  areas  termed  fcAllta, 
Item  each  ol  which  arises  a  tentacle  or  rbopalium  in  the  intt*- 
ipactbttween  two  ad;actnt  lobes  of  the  nar^  The  order 
^ouUms  the  following  families : — 

r.  Ptripkylluliii.—Wni  uteen  

nttmdial.    Arifiyta.d^ij).  1 

nddv  diuribbird  dtep-iea  genui 
i  PaniftyUi„iia,,~V/i,b     da. 

etn  mar^oal  lobt^  (our  ihocalia 
-md  twdve  teniada:  the  ibopalla 
are  ptnidial  in  position,  rone- 

ParafkflliUl  fonil   Isee   Maaa   (t 

J.  AUrOiiat.  —With      twelve    , 
laigina]  lobes,  ni  rtiopalia  and    \ 

4.  Ptntntliiiai.  ^Wwlx  tighl 
larpiul  [obta.  four  rhopalia  and 

J.  Ccllasbid<u{Aii:uSr).—'Vrni 

nal    Isbei   and    tentacles  'oli^  1. ~iiSa"ff"iC  j'TamSy/^iS: 

Hy  numeroo..    AIM,  (fi,-  .4)  i>  c^^SZ^M^^!!'^  *"*■ 

r'£!M^)^SS;^^\nRh''imtn  ,  ""V.  "^r^^'it^  "F^ 

laigjnal  lobBi.  eight  rhopdia  and  ™,.''f'.,  •""  O-  "™.  •&«l 

ghi  lentKlt..    Sawillai.  a  uraU  *-"  Ue-ie. 
meduB    of    world-wide  dis1rihu> 

lion,  ii  Iht  tyjK  of  the  HiUamily  Utaalluiiiai;  the  anhlaniilr 
Linrrtidat  includes  Ibe  generi  liwrfti,  Ac.>  nwdnaae  c(hi&dkI  (d 
Irojiical  ku.    By  Maai  and  oihtn  the  NauiUhMat  aad  Uxtr^iai 

OuiEiIV.  I>i>cophota.^McdusaBWithlmibrt!laeaIieMd  or 
disk-like,  without  coronal  groove;  lips  always  prolonged  into 
long  oral  arma  The  most  prolific  and  dominant  group  el  (he 
Scyphomedusae,  containing  two  aubordera;  the  Sa&aeoMOflDae, 
In  which  the  oral  arras  Ktaain  Kparate,  and  the  RhiaoiloncM^  in 


SCYROS— SCYTHE 


«Uch  Itc  onl  uoi  become  Ivatd  together  to  f  onn  x  pnboKii. 

Nine  letniliet,  three  of  ScmieoitoiiKae,  bi  oI  Rhiuitomue; — 

I.  P^^i^jn. — SemaeMInneie  wilh  wide  (utric  pouches  not 
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very  coiaplicitHt^  dxtecn  ndial  cubIl  JUiHjlMia  {Pilma)  ii  ■ 
veiy  CDmnwrt  Benui  (fig,  u). 

7.  8,  9.  Tbe  Cuiiulio  Lychvwlmiai.  Lcpitlncladat  ud  Oiff- 
jfy»^  Rtemble  Ibe  pRcedini^  iip  Ehe  Anaiijt^iieiii  of  the  muiculi- 
ture.  In  Lyckitorkmdat  only  cishi  of  (be  HBT«n  radiftl  uiulf  nb;h 
the  ring-canul ;  lbe«iiu»CraiH^iJaiBthebe«t-l(noiiiTirepre*enlAlive 
ti  the  lamilr     lo  cEe  other  Iwo  famUin  then  nn  eight  radiil  ciiuIk 

njoctAfllT,— I.  E.  T.  Browne.  '■  Varuilion  In  A*rtlia  auriU." 
mOnka,  i,  <19D0,  pp.  9D-109,  3  1i^;  ?- -"  5cypbomedu*ie»" 
■a  Had  Cnir.  Maldiiii  and  Latcadira,  ii ,  luppl.  i.  <i90j),  ya. 
tfli^  p).  Kiv;;  3.  0._  FriedemMin.  "  Unlerwchungen  Oljer  die 

2iilicir  /.  win.  2ii£  IniL  (1400).  pp.  tai-Aii.  pli.  niv.  an.,  J 
teit-liii. ;  3.  K.  Kiihinouye. "  Some  Nev  ScyMacneduae  <A  Japan. 
Jc~ni.  daScL  Tekya.  wii..  No.  7  (ivii),  17  pp.,  2  pU. :  6. 0  MUb 
"  Die  MeduKn"  (AJbatraa  Exfcdidoni.  ilim.  jAu.  C'«l■^  Z«*. 
Hamri  CM  Kad  80      <»  pp ,     S  pi*.,  wi  h  eiiplanationt 

T      Ober  MeduHi  aui  den  SoteiAoTer  SchMer  und  der  0    eien 
Knd    der  Karpa  hen     Pala—UUtntlnct^  idvi        901     pp.  19 
X       p  t.  hxj     xxuLt  wi  h      plana  ion*,  and  9  tent  bin.     8, 
^DieScypbome.     »e    der  Sibogi  E  pedTSo        Viltoma.S  bef^ 

t  p  ;Ja'iuti  n>      o.      M«d  Kn,  MnUiili 

H  6)i3  pp    3  p)  ^  arkUKben 

u  906     pp.  ^T^-pC  O  Mui 

ed  K  gan  ne  a      dem     cbocnphlKheD 
rlnif  Ccu'  PoJufltUl      906    u.  pp.  a&« 
IT.  Sth  mi     H       Batrice  nir  Ken  Ini     del 

fk.      a*       n-       a^    pp.        60    J  pit 
D      AloJ  phe     der  PU  klon  Eipedllt 


A  la  lealher-li 

\.  Caiiitfeia. 
'  5.  OMiitiu.— RhiBM 

n£d  tncu   (Radiooi 
CiKyerUia. 

6.  lOiiHfmaMat  (rtlcnJof).— Rhloti 
■ ._  ^-.j—  . ^^  (Cytlomyj- 


(E.A.M 

illaiid  ta  h  Aegean  Sea  off 

A  beniint  under  C  m  n  and 

hit    me  ha     he  eg  ndi  aroK  which 

hero  Thseus   wh    warn  laid    a  ha 

and  b  ned     here.     A  myth]     daun 

y    h     A  henian  a   a  k    and  Gmon 

Thescui  lo  Alhenl  in  Iriumph.    The 

e  the  Athenian  conquesl  were  Dolopel 

ipeaJt  of  Pdasgiaiia  01  Cartant 

nu.     mere  was  a  lancluaTy  o[  AcbUlet 

mui  traditions  connect  S<:yn»  with  thai 

■d  disguised  as  a  woman,  in  the  palace 

f  tbe  itUnd»  when   bis  mother  wiahe<t 

m  the  Tiojan  War;  he  wat  diKovered 

i  gladly  accompanied  him  id  Troy.    An 

of  legends  relate  the  conquest  of  Scytu 

J  worship  on  the  island  ol  a  hero  or  god 

he  probable  kinship  of  its   inhabiranLs 

ilCt  whose  hero  Achilles  also  was,  Form 

on  of  the  legends.     Scyioa  was  lefl, 

I  Imbros,  to  the  Athenians  by  the  peace 

by  Philip,  and  continued 

till  196  when  the  Roinaiu  restored  il  lo 

isuin  It  rctnained  throughout  the  Roman 

army  of  Goths,  Hcruli  and  Peudnit 

169.    ThL  anaent  lity  was  situted  00  a  loTly  rocky 

George  now  stands.    A  temple  of  Athena,  the  chief  goddoa  of 

stream,  called  in  andent  tima  Cephisaus. 

SCTTHU  (Gi.ltWv),  in  Herodotus  (iv.  1-141)  and  Hippo- 
crate*  IDi  am,  14  sqq,),  a  definite  nation  givinf  its  name  10 
Scyihia  Iq.t.);  in  later  writen  a  general  term  for  the  inhalntaatt 
of  that  country  without  distinction  of  race. 


-  gnin,  con^itfng  of  a  curved  sted  blade  Fastened 
wooden  handle  with  a  etif^t  double  oiryejiom 
two  amtll  pieces  by  which  the  ■— ^'- 


a  long 


is  bdd.  tThe  handle  is 
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SCYTHIA 


technically  known  as  the  "  snathe/' "  sned  "  or  "  snead  "  imadan 
to  cut,  cf.  Ger.  sckneiden).  The  word  in  O.E.  is  i*B«  or  si^e 
M.E.  sUhe;  the  mis-spelling  "  scythe  "  is  paralleled  by  "  scent/' 
and  is  possibly  due  to  the  Fr.  ioer,  saw;  the  word  means  "  an 
instrument  for  cutting/'  and  is  derived  irom  the  root  sak-f 
seen  in  LaL  secaret  to  cut,  "  saw  "  and  "  sickle/'  the  oldest  o( 
reaping  implements,  with  deep  curved  blade  and  short  handle. 
The  same  root  is  seen  in  the  "  sedge/'  ix.  cutting  or  sw(»d-grass, 
strictly  applied  to  plants  of  the  genus  Carex,  but  loosdy  used 
of  flags,  rushes  and  other  grasses  growing  in  marshy  places 
(see  Reaping). 

SCYTHIA  (Gr.  "Lmeia),  originally  ie.g  In  Herodotus  iv.  1-142), 
the  country  of  the  Scythae  or  the  country  over  which  the  nomad 
Scythae  were  lords,  that  is,  the  steppe  from  the  Carpathians 
to  the  Don.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  Scythae  as  an  ethnic 
and  political  entity,  the  name  of  Scythia  gives  place  in  its  original 
seat  to  that  of  Sarmatia,  and  is  artificially  applied  by  geographecs, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Dobrudxha,  the  lesser  Scythia  M  Strabo, 
where  it  remained  in  official  use  until  Byzantme  times;  on  the 
other,  to  the  unknown  regionsr  of  northern  Asia,  the  Eastern 
Sq^thia  of  SUabo,  the  "  Scythia  intra  et  extra  Imaum  "  of 
Ptolemy;  but  throughout  classical  iitferature  Scythia  generally 
meant  all  regions  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  a  Scythian  {Scythes)  any  barbarian  coming  from  those  parts. 
Herodotus  (/.c),  to  whom  with  Hippocrates  (De  aerCf  &c.  24,  sqq.) 
we  owe  our  earliest  knowledge  (Homer,  //.  ziii.  5,  speaks  of 
"  mare^milkers,"  and  Hesiod,  ap.  Strabo  viL  3  (7)  mentions 
Scythae)  of  the  land  and  its  inhabitants,  tries  to  restrict  this 
merely  geographical  usage  and  to  confine  the  word  Scyth  to  a 
certain  race  or  at  any  rate  to  that  race  and  its  subjects,  but 
even  he  seems  to  slip  back  into  the  wider  use.  Hence  there  is 
much  doubt  as  to  his  exact  meaning. 

His  account  of  the  geography  falls  into  two  irreconcilable 
parts;  one  (iv.  99  sqq.) ,  in  connexion  with  the  tale  of  the  invasion 
of  Darius,  makes  of  Scythia  a  kind  of  chessboard  4000  stades 
square  on  which  the  combatants  can  make  their  moves  quite 
unhindoed  by  the  great  rivers:  the  other  (x6-9o),  founded  on 
what  he  learned  from  Creeks  of  Olbia  and  supplemented  by  the 
tales  of  the  7th  century  traveller  Aristeas  of  Prooonnesus, 
is  not  veiy  far  removed  from  first-hand  information  and  can  be 
mad^more  or  less  to  tally  with  the  lie  of  theland.  Inaccordance 
with  this  we  can  give  the  relative  positions  of  the  various  tribes, 
and  an  excursus  on  the  rivers  (47-57)  lets  us  define  their  actual 
seats.  In  western  Scythia,  starting  from  Olbia  and  going  north- 
wards, we  have  Cailippidae  on  the  lower  Hypanis  (Bug),  Alazones 
where  the  Tyras  (Dniester)  and  Hypanis  come  near  eadi  other  in 
their  middle  courses,  and  Aroteres  ("  Ploughmen  ")  above  them. 
These  tribes  raised  wheat,  presumably  in  the  rivet  valleys, 
and  sold  it  for  export;  in  the  eastern  half  from  west  to  east 
were  Ceorgi  (perhaps  the  same  as  Aroteres)  between  the  Ingul 
and  the  Borysthenes  (Dnieper),  nomad  Scyths  and  Rofyal  Scyths 
between  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Tanais  (Don).  Above  all 
these  stretched  a  row  of  non-Scythian  tribes  from  west  to  east: 
on  the  Maris  (Maios)  in  Transylvania  the  Agathyrsi;  Neuri 
in  Podolia  and  Kiev,  Andzophagi  and  Mdanchlaeni  in  PoUava, 
(Ryazan)  and  Tambov.  On  the  lower  Don  and  Volga  we  have 
the  Sauromatae,  and  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Vdga  the 
Budini  with  the  great  wooden  town  of  Gelonus  and  its  semi-Greek 
inhabitants.  From  this  region  started  an  important  trade  route 
eastward  by  the  Thyssagetae  among  the  southern  Urals,  the 
lyrcae  on  the  Tobol  and  Irtysh  to  the  Kirgiz  steppe,  yrhere 
dwelt  other  Scyths,  regarded  as  colonists  of  those  in  Europe: 
then  by  the  Argippad  in  the  Altai  and  the  Isaedones  in  the  Tarym 
baan,  to  the  one-eyed  Arimaspi  on  the  borders  of  China,  who 
stoic  their  gold  from  the  watchful  grifiBins,  and  who  marched 
with  goat-footed  men  and  Hyperboreans  reaching  to  the  sea. 
To  the  south  of  Scythia  the  Crimean  mountains  were  inhabited 
by  a  non-Sythic  race,  the  TaurL  (See  also  articles  on  these 
tribes.) 

EtkHohgy.—llendotaM  expressly  divides  the  Scythians  into 
Che  Agriculturists,  Callipidae,  Alaaones,  Aroteres  and  Georgi 
in  the  wcttem  part  of  tlie  country,  and  the  Nomads  with  the 


Royal  Scyths  to  the  east.  The  latter  claimed  dominion  over 
all  the  rest.  The  question  arises  whether  we  have  to  do  with 
the  various  tribes  of  one  race  in  different  stages  of  dvilizaticm, 
or  with  a  mixed  population  called  by  foreigners  after  the  ruling 
tribe.  The  latter  seems  by  far  the  more  probable.  The  affinities 
of.  this  tribe  have  been  sought  in  various  directions,  and  the 
evidence  suggests  that  it  was  itself  of  mixed  blood.  We  know 
that  in  the  and  century  aj>.,  when  the  steppes  were  dominated 
by  the  Sarmatae  (4.9.) ,  the  majority  of  the  barbarian  names  in  the 
inscripti<Mis  of  Olbia,  Tanais,  and  Panticapaeum  were  Iranian, 
and  can  infer  that  the  Sarmatae  spoke  an  Iranian  language. 
Pliny  speaks  of  their  descent  from  the  Medes.  Now  the  Sarmaue 
are  represented  as  half-caste  Scyths  speaking  a  corrupt  variety 
of  Scythian.  Presumably,  therefore,  the  Scyths  also  spoke  an 
Iranian  dialect.  But  of  the  Scythic  words  preserved  by  Herodotus 
some  are  Iranian,  others,  especially  the  names  of  deities,  have 
found  no  satisfactory  explanation  in  any  Indo-European  language. 
Indeed  they  rather  sufi^est  a  Ugrian  origin.  Nevertheless,  the 
general  opinion  has  been  that  the  Scyths  were  Iranian.  The 
present  writer  believes  that  they  were  a  horde  which  came 
down  from  upper  Asia,  conquered  an  Iranian-speaking  pec^le, 
and  in  time  adopted  the  speech  of  its  subjects.  The  settled 
Scythians  wotdd  be  the  remains  of  this  Iranian  population,  or 
the  different  tribes  of  them  may  have  been  connected  with  their 
neighbours  beyond  Scythian  dominion — ^Thradan  Getae  and 
Arimaspi,  Slavonic  Neuri,  Finnish  Androphagi  and  such  like. 
The  Cimmerians  who  preceded  the  Scythians  used  Iranian  proper 
names,  and  probably  represented  this  Iranian  element  in  greater 
purity.  Herodotus  gives  three  legends  of  the  origin  of  the 
Scyths  (iv.  S-X2);  these,  though  they  contradict  each  ottKr, 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  view  stated  above.  T^sro  of  them 
seem  to  be  the  same  story;  one  is  very  stroni^y  Hellenised, 
the  other,  in  more  or  less  native  shape,  is  shortly  this.  The 
tribe  is  autochthonous,  claiming  descent  from  a  son  of  the  river 
Borysthenes  Targitaos,  who  Uved  a  thousand  years  before. 
Of  his  three  sons  the  youngest  Colaxais  is  preferred  by  an  ordeal 
of  picking  up  certain  objects  which  fell  from  heaven, — a  pbugh, 
a  yoke,  an  axe  and  a  cup, — ^and  becomes  the  ancestor  of  the 
ruling  clan  of  Paralatae;  from  the  other  sons,  Lipoxais  and 
Harpoxais,  are  descended  minor  dans,  and  the  name  of  the  whole 
people  is  Scoloti,  not  §cythae,  which  Is  used  by  the  Greeks  alone. 
In  this  story  the  names  make  sense  in  Iranian,  the  tribes  are  not 
again  mentioned  except  when  this  passage  is  copied,  the  objects 
are  hardly  such  as  would  be  held  sacred  by  nomads,  the  form 
of  ordeal  is  to  be  paralleled  in  Iranian  legends,  and  the  peoi^e 
say  themselves  that  they  are  not  really  Scythae.  Surely  this  is 
the  luitional  legend  of  the  agricultural  Scythians  about  Ollua, 
and  the  name  Scoloti,  by  which  careful  modem  writers  designate 
the  Royal  Scyths,  is  the  true  designation  of  the  subject  race. 
The  royal  line  of  these  is  quite  distinct  from  the  true  Royal 
Scyths,  who,  like  most  nomad  conquerors,  allowed  their  subjects 
to  preserve  their  own  organisations. 

The  third  account  fails  chiefly  in  being  too  plausible,  but 
there  seems  no  reason  to  reject  it  as  an  artificial  combination 
of  unconnected  facts.  According  to  it  the  Scyths  dweU  in 
Asia,  and  were  forced  by  the  Massagetae  over  the  Arazes  (Volga  ?) 
into  the  land  ci  the  Cimmerians.  Aristeas  says  that  the  first 
impulse  came  from  the  Arimaspi,  who  displaced  the  Issedooes. 
who  in  turn  fell  upon  the  Scyths.  This  comes  to  much  the  same 
thing,  as  the  Massagetae  seem  to  have  contained  an  element 
which  had  come  in  from  the  land  of  the  Issedones.  The  Scyths 
having  faUen  upon  them  from  the  north-east,  the  Cimmerians 
appear  to  have  given  way  in  two  directions,  towards  the  south- 
west, where  the  tombs  of  their  kings  were  shown  on  the  Tyras 
(Dniester)  and  one  body  joined  with  the  Treres  of  Thrace 
in  invading  Asia  Minor  by  the  Hellespont;  and  towards  the 
south-east  where  another  body  threatened  the  Assyrians,  who 
called  them  Gimirrai  (Hebrew  Gomer;  Gen.  xi.).  They  were 
followed  by  the  Scyths  (Ashguzai,  Heb.  Ashkenax)  whom  the 
Assyrians  wdcomed  as  allies  and  used  against  the  Cimmerians* 
against  the  Medes  and  even  against  Egypt.  Hence  the  lefqeiKCS 
to  the  Scyths  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  (Jet.  iv.  3,  vi.  7). 


li  in  pnl  la  the  Utia  half  at  the  7Ui-aDtiuy  B.C.  Herodoni 
■ays  that  the  Scythi  ruled  Hcdli  for  iwcaty-eigbt  yt»a,  mi  were 
tben  mancred  or  expelled.  The  AoyrUio  evidence  li  in  the 
main  l  confinnation  ol  HerodotU),  though  most  wiiten  think 
that  the  Scrtbiina  who  tumbled  A>la  were  Suae  [romthecut 
ol  the  Cupian  (H.  Winckler,  AlUrimUiiKki  FwxJamtt*,  p.  4S4 
iqq.).  It  the  Scythi  came  out  ol  upper  Asia,  the  ScytMaa 
coloniili  beyond  the  lyrcae  might  be  a  diviiion  whicji  bad 
remained  nearer  the  homeland)  but  in  de&ling  with  nomads  we 
can  Eu|ipoie  lUch  a  return  u  (bat  ol  (he  Calmucks  (Kalmuks) 
in  tbc  iSlh  century. 

Ike  physical  feature)  ot  the  Scythi  are  not  described  by 
Btndatat,  but  Hippocratei  (f.t.)  drava  a  picture  ol  them 
which  makes  them  very  similar  to  the  Hon^Eols  as  they  appeared 
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o  the 


any  other 
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□,  and  very  like  each 
oiner.  1  ne  mam  pomt  seems  to  oe  a  tendency  la  tlackneu. 
fatness  and  excess  of  humoun.  The  men  are  aaid  to  be  in  appear- 
ance very  like  eunuchs,  and  both  sexei  have  a  tendency  to  leiual 
indifierCDCe  traoonting  in  tbe  men  to  Impotence.  When  a  man 
finda  bimadi  In  this  condition  he  aisumci  the-  women's  dress 
and  babiti.  Herodotus  mentions  the  existence  of  ibis  class, 
called  Enareei,  and  says  Ihst  they  suffer  from  a  sacred  disease 
owing  to  the  wrath  of  the  goddess  of  Atcsloa  whose  shrine  they 
had  plundered.  Rcinegs  docnba  a  lirailar  Hate  of  things 
in  the  Nogii  io  the  iSth  century.  The  whole  account  suggests 
a  Tatar  dan  in  the  last  stage  of  degeneracy.  Hippocralca  says 
that  this  only  spplies  to  the  ruling    '  .  .     -■      >  .    - 


in  the  1 


.    The 


sknlls  dug  up  in  Scylhic  graves  ihiow  no  light  on  the  tp 
aome  being  round  and  some  long.  The  represeDtations  of  nomaoi 
on  objects  of  Creek  art  ahow  people  with  full  beards  and  shaggy 
bair,  such  11  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Hippocrates;  but  the 
DDly  rdiels  which  seem  to  be  accurate  belong  to  a  late  date  when 
the  ruling  dan  wai  Samiatian  rather  than  Scythic. 
Seytha:    tTit  "' "™ "  """      '     '"''   ™" 


the  cofrespondence  ol  religion  and  ol 


which 


food  b- 


stiy  to  apply  to  the  ruling  nee.  Agiio  the 
■late  of  the  Monepls  in  the  rjih  century,  bur 
.  not  be  put  on  this,  as  iht  natural  ccpnditioui 


dI  fresh  niiluTe,  ipendint  the  spring  and  auluna  upon  (he  open 
steppe,  the  winter  and  lumner  by  the  rivers  for  the  sake  <t  meiiiuie 
■naibetter.  TV  mea  tourneyed  00  heesetack,  the  women  In  wagons 
wkh  felt  tilts.  These  were  dnwa  by  their  caule,  and  were  the 
sf  each  family.    Hence  the  Greek  oamea,  Alui,  Hippemoln. 

ubil    The  women  were  kept  in  aul^ecIioB.  and  were  far 

I  cnioyiat  the  libctty  gnnted  them  among  the  Samatae,  amoeg 
a  Qiry  rode  on  horsHiaek  arul  canwed  in  war.  Potygamy  was 
tiled,  the  SOB  laberlting  his  latbo'i  wives.  Both  laei  and 
wmen  av^ded  washing,  but  there  was  something  of  the  nature  ot  a 
vapour  hath,  with  whim  Herodotus  has  confused  a  euslon  of  odag 
the  inoke  ol  hemp  as  a  narcotic  The  women  daubed  themsdvea 
*ith  a  kind  af  eoemetlc  paste.  The  dress  ol  the  men  Is  well  shown 
open  the  Kul  Obi  and  Chertomlyk  vases,  and  upon  other  Creek 
«rki  ol  art  made  for  Scyihic  use.  It  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  fandful  barfarian  costumes  that  are  so  commoo  upon  the  Attic 

bead,  and  hoods  or  tall  pointed  caps.    The  wamea  had  BowinK 
nibea,  tall  punted  caps,  and  veils  descending  over  nnsi  of  the  (igure. 


I  the  extroae  ifiasatlrfsctlaB  of  his  subject*  wa* 

ivligion  of  the  Scyths  was  nature  worship.  Htn^ 
^  .>  lilt  of  their  gods,  with  the  Greek  deifies  eon*. 
cmnot  ten  what  anect  of  the  Creek  deity  Is  in 
t  -  Lh^  chiefly  icvereace  Tahiti  (Hestla),  aen 
':!'  Apia  {Zeusand  Ce),  tben  Oilosyroa  (ApoUa) 
>  iioiBtc  (Jnnia).  These  an  coomoo  to  alllba 
'  IS  (f^Mddon)  is  peculiar  to  the  Royal 

or  altan  or  temples  save  to  Ares 

'  '        '    ''     f  stadee  squsre, 
to  it  a  hundred 


uiaieei  ot  faggots  suggests  the  wooded  dinrict 
-ythisns,  not  the  treJisi  ilefipe  of  the  Royal 
in  pantheon  is  not  distimive,  and  can  be 
-  Tjtars  and  among  the  lia^auL  The  Scyths 
Jiviutioo  irith  sticks,  and  the  Enarees.  who 
.  I  vers  by  giant  ol  the  goddess  who  hid  iff"  ~ 


ine^md  w  iplkting 
Idng^s  fotUng  lick,  v 


kinr's  bevth  aibi  broken 


.    They  inti 


,^.v  ..,...-.  ..»-  _«  the  most  fully  described, 
ri'  merely  oarriKl  about  unodg  their  itibidst  1^ 
I  )nmir,and  then  bulged  fonydayiaftcr^eaih, 
I  rhc  Iqi^  were  much  more  daboiate.  They 
'  fLt^velopment  of  the  prlikclple  of  surreUDdiiw 
'  if^thinginwldch  be  fouiul  pleasure  during  hiB 
'  h<?  kings  were  in  the  land  ol  Cerrhus  near  the 
<  per  where  tbe  chief  tinnuli  have  been  excavated. 
mi'd  and  6lled  with  aromatic  hertis.  and  then 


I  :imii.  and  rich  tribe  that  tbe  (otttce 
i,Ln  it  and  confomt  to  this^ expression  cri  | 

..id  hii  cup-bearer, 


hU  expression  cri  grief. 


;.S!t£ 


roof  of  mstting.    Then  one  of 

gold— no  lUver  or  brniie.    After  this 

£lly  youths  of  the  dsd  man's  Krvants 
c4  the  tiesl  hones,  ituSed  them  and 


lut  by  tbe  evidence  of 


i[Li/  vf  gold  islbemost  soUdog  fact,  aad  to  my 
fjETting  bill  gold  seetna  merely  an  exaggeration. 
he  lume  Scythic  Is  generally  applied  form  a  well- 
,  y  arc  preceded  over  the  whole  area  by  a  much 
,!iAi  marked  by  tbe  practice  of  staining  the  bone* 
1  ihepresenceof  one  or  two  rude  pots  and  nothing 
□irtu  were  tombs  of  great  chiefs  is  shown  by  the 
b^iTowa  heaped  over  them.  They  have  been 
TunoiBBS,  but  for  this  there  Is  no  clear  evideoce, 
«  can  be  rou^ly  dated  by  tbe  objects  of  Greek 
alii.  They  seem  to  begin  about  the  £th  ceolury 
\\tc  tin  the  am]  oentiuy  i.thj  that  is.  they  cover 
Si  yihic  domlnatioo  acctirdlng  to  tbc  account 
^^\  lEiat  cl  the  Sarmatian,  and  so  suggest  Itiat.  as 
ii,;ih^l  evidence  goes,  there  was  little  moie  thsaa 
he  substitution  of  one  ruling  clan  for 
The  Eoest  ot  ibg  class 
where  ve  should  put  the 
nith-west  of  the  central 
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they  were  heaped  up,'  before  the  beuns  Mipportia|('  the  central 
chamber  had  rotted,  thieves  made  a  practice  of  driving  a  mine 
into  the  mound  straight  to  where  the  valuablea  were  deposited,  and 
it  is  only  by  the  collapse  of  thb  mine  and  the  cruahinff  oif  the  robber 
after  he  had  thrown  everything  into  confusion  that  the  treasures  of 
the  Chertomlyk  barrow,  on  the  whole  the  most  typical,  were  pre- 
served to  us.  This  was  (So  ft.  h^h  and  iioo  ft.  round;  about  it 
was  a  stone  plinth,  and  it  was  api>roached  bv  a  kind  of  stone  allev. 
A  central  shaft  descended  ^  ft.  6  in.  below  tne  mirface  of  the  earth, 
and  from  each  comer  of  it  at  the  bottom  opened  out  side  chambers. 
The  north-west  chamber  communicated  with  a  laige  irregular 
chamber  into  which  the  plunderer's  mine  opened.    In  the  central 

Eit  all  was  in  confusion,  but  here  the  long  seems  to  have  lain  on  a 
ier.  His  belongings,  found  piled  up  near  the  mine,  seem  to  have 
included  a  combined  bow-case  ina  quiver  and  a  sword  dieath, 
each  covered  with  plates  of  gold  of  Greek  work,  three  swords  with 
goM  hafta,  a  hone  with  gold  mountine,  a  whip,  many  other  gold 
plates  and  a  heap  of  arrow-heads.  In  the  north-west  chamber 
was  a  woman's  skeleton,  and  she  had  her  jewels,  mostly  of  Greek 
work.  She  was  attended  by  a  man,  and  three  other  men  were  buried 
in  the  other  chambers.  Tney  were  supplied  with  simpler  weapons 
and  adornments,  but  even  so  their  dotnes  had  hundreds  of  stamped 
gold  plates  and  strips  of  various  ahapes  sewn  on  to  them.  By 
eve^  skeleton  were  drinking  vessels.  Store  of  wine  was  contained 
in  SIX  amphorae,  and  in  two  bron<e  cauldrons  were  mutton-bones. 
The  most  wonderful  object  of  all  was  a  great  two-handled  vase 
standing  3  ft.  high  and  made  to  hold  kumiss.  The  greater  part  of 
its  body  b  covered  by  a  pattern  of  acanthus  leaves,  but  on  the  shoulder 
is  a  frieze  showing  nomads  breaking  in  wild  mares,  our  chief  authority 
for  Scythian  costume.  To  the  west  of  the  main  shaft  were  three 
square  pits  with  horses  and  their  harness,  and  by  ithem  two  pits , 
with  men's  skeletons.  In  the  heap  itsdf  was  found  an  immense  ' 
quantity  of  pieces  of  harness  and  wnat  may  be  remains  of  a  funeral 
car.  The  Greek  work  would  seem  to  date  the  burial  as  of  the  3zd 
century  B.C. 

At  Alexandropol  in  the  same  district  was  an  even  more  elaborate 
tomb,  but  its  contents  were  in  even  greater  confusion.  Another 
tomb  in  this  region,  Melgunov's  barrow,  found  as  long  ago  as  1760, 
contained  «  dagger-sheath  and  pommel  of  Assyrian  work  and  Greek 
things  of  the  6tn  century.  In  the  Kul  Oba  tomb  mentioned  above 
the  chamber  was  of  stone  and  the  contents,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, of  purely  Greek  workmanship,  but  the  kleas  underiying  are 
the  same — the  king  has  hb  wife,  nb  servant  and  hb  horse,  hb 
amphorae  with  wine,  hb  cauldron  with  mutton-bones,  hb  drinking 
vesseb  and  hb  weapons,  the  latter  being  almost  the  only  objects  of 
barbarian  style.  One  of  the  cups  has  airieae  with  relie»  of  natives 
supplementing  that  on  the  Chertomlyk  vase. 

East  of  the  Maeotis  on  the  Kuban  we  have  many  barrows;  the 
most  interesting  are  the  groups  called  the  Seven  Brothers,  and  diose 
of  Karau:odeuaahkh,  Kostromskaya,  Ul  and  Kelermes,  the  latter 
remarkwle  for  objects  of  Assyrian  style,  the  others  for  the  enormous 
sbughter  ol  horses;  on  the  Ul  were  lour  hundred  in  one  grave. 

^ff.— Certain  of  the  objects  which  occur  in  these  Scythic  graves 
are  ol  si>ecial  forms  typical  for  tlie  Scy  vhic  area.  Most  interesting 
of  these  b  the  dagger  or  swoid,  always  very  short,  save  in  the  latest 
graves,  and  dbtinguished  by  a  heart-shaped  guard  mariung  the 
juncture  of  hilt  and  blade;  its  sheath  b  also  characteristic,  having 
a  triangular  projection  on  one  side  and  usually  a  separate  chape: 
these  peculiar  forms  were  necessitated  by  a  ^Mcial  way  of  hanging 
the  dagger  from  two  straps  that  it  mifht  not  interfere  with  a  rider^ 
movements.  Just  the  same  form  of  uiort  sword  was  used  in  Persia 
and  is  shown  on  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis.  Another  special  type 
b  the  bow-case,  made  to  take  a  short  curved  bow  and  to  accommooate 
arrowsas  well.  Further,  there  b  the  peculiar  cauldron  on  one  conical 
foot,  round  which  the  fire  was  built,  the  cylindrical  hone  pierced 
for  suspension,  and  the  cup  with  a  rounded  bottom.  Assyrian  and 
afterwards  Greek  craftsmen  working  for  Scythic  employen  were 
compelled  to  decorate  these  outlandbn  forms,  which  they  did  accord- 
ing to  their  own  fashion:  but  there  was  also  a  native  style  with 
conventionalized  beast  decoration,  which  was  almost  always  em- 
ployed for  the  adornment  <tf  bits  and  hones'  gear,  and  very  often  for 
weapons.  This  style  and  the  types  of  daner,  cauldron,  bit  and  two- 
loopMBd  socketed  axehead  run  right  across Trom  Hungary  to  the  upper 
Yenisei,  where  a  special  Bronze  A^  culture  seems  to  have  developed 
them.  But  even  here  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  som£  influence 
coming  from  the  Aegean  area,  and  Scythic  beasts  are  very  like  certain 
products  of  Mycenaean  and  early  Ionic  art.  Again,  the  Scythic  style 
u  interesting  as  being  one  element  in  the  art  of  the  bariMrians  who 
conquered  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  xoomocphic  decoration  of  the 
eariy  middle  ages. 

The  dominance  from  the  Yenisei  to  the  Carpathbns  of  a  distinct 
style  of  art  which,  whatever  its  original  elements  may  have  been, 
seems  to  have  taken  shape  as  far  east  as  the  Yenisei  basin  b  an 
additional  aigument  in  favour  of  a  certain  movement  of  population 
from  the  far  north-east  towards  the  south  Russian  steppes.  It 
wouU  correspond  in  time  with  the  movement  of  the  Scyths  of  which 
Herodotus  speaks,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  immigrants  coming 
from  those  regions  were  rather  allied  to  the  Tatar  family  of  nations 
than  to  the  Iranian.  Similar  movements  from  the  same  regions 
appear  also  to  have  penetrated  Iran  itself;  hence  the  resemblance 


between  the  dress  and  daggers  of  certain  classes  of  warriors  on  the 
sculptures  of  Persepolb  and  those  shown  on  the  Kul  Oba  vase.  An 
Iranian  ori^n  would  n6t  account  for  the  presence  of  analogous  types 
on  the  Yenisei. 

History,-— To  turn  up  the  hbtoiy  of  ScythiA,  the  oldest  ib- 
habitants  of  whom  we  hear  in  Scytlua  were  the  Cimmerii;  the 
nature  of  the  country  makes  it  probable  that  some  of  them 
were  nomads,  while  others  no  doubt  tilled  some  land  In  the 
river  valleys  and  in  the  Crimea,  where  they  left  their  name  to 
ferries,  earthworks  and  the  Cimmerian  Bospoms.  They  were 
probably  of  Iranian  not:  among  the  Persians  Herodotus 
dcscriba  a  shmlar  miztuxe  of  noinadic  and  settled  tzibes.  In 
the  7th  century  B.c  these  Cimmerians  were  Attacked  and  partly 
driven  out  by  a  hoxde  of  newcomers  from  upper  Asia  called 
Scythae;  these  imposed  their  name  and  their  yoke  upon  all 
that  were  left  in  the  Euzine  steppes,  but  probably  their  comiog 
did  not  really  change  the  basb  of  the  population,  which  remained 
Iranian.  The  newcomers  adopted  the  language  of  the  conquered, 
but  brought  with  them  new  customs  and  a  new  artistic  taste 
probably  largely  borrowed  from  the  metal-working  tribes 
of  Siberia.  About  the  same  time  similar  peoples  harassed  the 
northern  frontier  of  Iran,  where  they  were  called  Sakft  (Sacae), 
and  in  later  times  Saka  and  Scyths,  whether  th^  were  originally 
the  same  or  not,  were  regarded  as  synonymous.  It  is  difficult 
always  to  judge  whether  given  information  applies  to  the  Sacae 
or  the  Scyths. 

About  5x3  B.C.  Darius,  having  conquered  Thrace,  made  an 
invasion  of  Scythia,  which,  according  to  the  account  of  Herodotus, 
he  crossed  as  far  as  the  Oanis,  a  river  identified  with  the  Volga, 
burned  the  town  of  Gelonus  and  returned  in  sixty  days.    In  thb 
mardi  he  was  much  harassed  by  the  nomads,  with  whom  he 
could  not  come  to  dose  quarters,  but  no  mention  b  made  of  hb 
having  any  difficulty  with  the  rivers  (he  gets  his  water  from 
weUs),  and  no  reason  for  hb  proceedings  u  advanced  except 
a  desire  to  avenge  legendary  attacks  of  Scyths  upon  Asia.  After 
losing  many  men  the  Great  King  comes  back  to  the  place  where 
he  crossed  the  Danube,  finds  the  lonians  still  guarding  the  bridge 
in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  Scyths  to  make  them  desert,  and 
safely  re-enters  hb  own  dominions.  Ctesias  says  that  the  whole 
campaign  only  took  fifteen  days  and  that  Darius  did  not  get 
beyond  the  lyras  (Dniester).    Thb  b  also  the  view  of  the 
reasonable  Strabo;  but  it  does  not  account  fot  the  genesb  of 
the  other  stoiy.    It  seems  best  to  believe  that  Darius  made 
an  incursion  in  order  to  secure  the  frontier  of  the  Danube, 
suffered  serious  reverses  and  retired  with  loss,  and.  that  thb 
offered  too  good  a  chance  to  be  missed  for  a  moral  tale  about 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Great  King  by  a  few  poor  savages.    The 
Greeks  had  been  trading  with  the  Scyths  ever  since  their  coming, 
and  at  Olbia  there  were  other  tales  of  their  history.    We  can 
make  a  Ibt  of  Scythian  kings— Spaigapeithes,  Lycus,  Gnurus. 
Saulius  (whose  brother,  the  famous  Anacharsb  (9.*.),  travdled 
over  all  the  world  in  sesrch  of  wisdom,  was  reckoned  a  sage 
among  the  Greeks  and  was  sUin  among  hb  own  people  because 
they  did  not  like  hb  foreign  ways),  and  Idanthyrsus,  the  head 
king  at  the  time  of  Darius,  pro^bly  the  father  of  Ariapdthes. 
Thb  latter  had  three  wives,  a  Greek  woman  from  Istrus,  Opoea 
a  Scythian,  and  a  Thradan  daughter  to  the  great  chief  Teres. 
Scyles,  hb  son  by  the  Greek  mother,  affected  Greek  ways,  had 
a  house  in  Olbia,  and  even  took  part  in  Bacchic  rites.    When 
thb  came  to  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects  he  was  murdered, 
and  Octamasadas,  hb  son  by  the  third  wife,  reigned  in  hb  stead. 
Herodotus  adduces  thb  to  show  how  much  the  Scyths  hated 
foreign  customs,  but  with  the  things  found  In  the  graves  it 
rather  proves  how  strong  was  the  attraction  execdsed  upon  the 
nomads  by  the  higher  culture  of  their  neighbours.    Octamasadas 
died  shortly  before  the  time  of  Herodotus.    We  cannot  place 
Ariantas,  who  made  a  kind  of  census  of  the  nation  by  exacting 
an  arrow-head  from  each  warrior  and  cast  a  great   cauldron 
out  of  the  bronze,  nor  Taxads  and  Scopasb,  the  under-kings 
in  the  time  of  Idanthyrsus.    After  the  retreat  of  Darius  the 
Scythians  nude  a  raid  as  far  as  Abydos,  and  even  sent  envo>-s 
to  King  Cleomenes  III.  of  Sparta  to  arrange  that  they  should 
attack  the  Persian  Empire  from  the  Phasb  while  the  Spartaas 
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should  march  op  from  Ephesos.  The  chief  result  of  the  embassy 
was  that  Cleomenes  took  to  the  Scythlsn  habit  of  drinking  his 
wine  neat  and  went  mad  therefrom  (Herodotus  vi.  84).  Hence- 
forward the  Scyths  appear  as  a  declining  power:  by  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  their  eastern  neighbours  the  Sarmatae  have 
crossed  the  Tanais  (Don)  and  the  pressure  of  the  Scyths  is  felt 
on  the  Danube.  Here  Philip  II.  of  Bflacedon  defeated  and  slew 
their  king  Ateas  in  339  B.C.,  and  from  this  time  on  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  Sicythic  power  are  petty  chieftains  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country  about  Olbia,  where  they  could  still 
be  dangerous,  and  about  Tomi.  Towards  the  second  half  of  the 
and  century  B.C.  this  kingdom  seems  to  have  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  great  state  under  Sdlurus,  whose  name  appears  on  coins 
of  Olbia,  and  who  at  the  same  time  threatened  Chersonese  in  the 
Crimea.  Here,  however,  he  was  opposed  by  the  might  of  Mithra- 
dates  VI.  of  Pontus  and  his  power  was  broken.  Henceforward 
the  name  "Scythian"  Is  purely  geographicaL  Meanwhile 
Scythia  had  become  the  land  of  the  Si^matae  (q.v.).  These, 
as  has  been  seen,  spoke  a  cognate  dialect,  and  the  tombs  which 
belong  to  their  period  show  exactly  the  same  culture  with  Gredc 
and  Siberian  elements.  It  is  probable  that  the  Iranian  element 
was  stronger  among  the  Sarmatae,  whose  power  extended  as 
the  ruling  clan  of  the  Scyths  became  extinct;  but  it  is  quite 
likely  that  they  in  their  turn  were  officered  by  some  new  horde 
from  upper  Asia.  Like  the  Scyths  they  were  pressed  towards 
the  west  by  yet  newer  swarms,  and  with  the  coming  of  the  Huns 
Scythia  enters  upon  a  new  cycle,  though  still  keeping  its  old 
name  in  the  Byzantine  historiajis. 

Adtroritxbs. — (i)  Ancient:  Herodotus  tv.  1-142  (editions  of 
Blakealey,  RawUnson,  Macan):  Htppocratei,  Dt  Aert^  &c.,  c.  34 
eqq.;  for  geography- alone:  Stralx>  vii.  cc  3,  4 ;  xL  cd  i,*3,  6;  Pliny 
iv.  ^5  Kiq.;  Ptolemy,  SwrmaiM\  Diodonls  5ic  iL  3,  43-47;  and 
Justin  Lcc  i,8;ii.  1.4,  do  not  seem  to  add  anything  oT  whlcb  we 
can  be  certain.  (3)  Modem:  E.  H.  Minns,  Sc^^hians  and  Creeks 
(Cambridge,  1909),  gives  a  summary  of  various  opinions  and  a  survey 
of  the  sabject  from  all  points  of  view.    See  aJso  for  ethnological 

Suestions,  Mongolian  hypothesis:  K.  Neumann.  Die  Hdlenen  im 
kytkemUmde  ificAm,  1855).  Iranian  hypothesis:  K.  MQllcnhoff. 
'*  Uber  Hericunft  und  Sprache  der  Pontischen  Skythen  und  Sar- 
xnaten,"  in  Monatsber.  a.  Berl.  Ak,  (1866),  reprinted  in  Deutsche 
AUertumskttnde,  vol.  iii.  For  the  archaeology:  Kondakoff,  Tolstoi 
and  Reinach,  AnIiquUis  de  la  Russie  MindionaU  (Paris.  1893); 
more  fully  in  AntiquUis  de  la  Russie  d'HircdoU  and  Commie  rendu  de 
la  commission  archtolopque  de  S^PHershourgt  passim,    (E.  H.  M.) 

SEA  (in  O.  Eng.  sae,  a  common  Teutonic  word;  cf.  Ger.  5m, 
Dntch  Zee,  &c.;  the  ultimate  source  is  uncertain),  in  its  widest 
sense  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  consists  of  salt 
water,  in,  distinction  from  dry  land.  The  greater  divisions 
of  "  the  sea,"  in  this  sense,  are  called  oceans,  and  are  dealt 
with  under  the  heading  Ocean  and  Oceanogkaphy,  the  latter 
being  the  term  now  generally  applied  to  the  scientific  study  of 
the  sea.  The  word  "  sea,"  however,  is  also  used,  in  a  restricted 
sense,  in  application  to  q>ecific  parts  of  the  great  oceans,  more 
or  less  clearly  defined  by  a  partial  land-boundary.  Such  are  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  connected  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  the  Arabian  Sea,  a  division  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  China  and  Japan  Seas  of  the  western  Pacific  Ocean. 
Subdivi^ons  of  great  seas  are  similarly  defined  {e.g.  the  Adriatic 
Sea)j  and  a  few  large  bodies  of  salt  water  entirely  land-locked 
are  also  called  seas^.;.  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the 
Dead  Sea.  Sea4ad  is  the  assumed  mean  level  of  the  sea,  serving 
as  a  datum  from  which  to  calculate  the  elevation  of  land  in 
surveying  (9.V.). 

8BA,  OOMMAND  OF  THB,  a  technical  term  of  naval  warfare, 

which  indicates  a  definite  strategical  condition.  (For  its  difference 

from  "sea-power,"  see  the  separate  artide  on  that 

subject.)    The  term  has  been  substituted  sometimes 

for  the  much  older  "  Dominion  of  the  sea  "  or  "  Sove- 

f-^f^y.    reignty  of  the  sea,"  a  legal  term  expressing  a  claim, 

2^       *  if  not  a  right.    It  has  also  been  sometimes  treated  as 

though  it  were  identical  with  the  rhetorical  expression, 

"  Empire  of  the  sea."    Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  histead  of  it,  uses 

the  term  "  Control  of  the  sea,"  which  has  the  merit  of  precision, 

and  is  not  Ukdy  to  be  misunderstood  or  mixed  up  with  a  form 

of  words  meaning  something  different.    The  expression  "  Com- 
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mand  of  (hit  sea,"  however,  in  its  proper  and  strategic  sense, 
is  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  language  that  it  woidd  be  a  hopdess  task 
to  try  to  expd  it;  and  as,  no  doubt,  writers  will  continue  to 
use  it,  it  must  be  explained  and  illustrated.  Not  only  does  it 
differ  in  meaning  from  "  Dominion  or  Sovereignty  of  the  Sea," 
it  is  not  even  truly  derived  therefrom,  as  can  be  briefly  shown. 
"  It  has  become  an  uncontested  prindpJe  of  modem  international 
law  that  the  sea,  as  a  general  rule,  cannot  be  subjected  to 
appropriation"  (W.  £.  Hall,  Treatise  on  International  Law, 
4th  ed.,  1895,  p.  X46).  This,  however,  is  quite  modem.  Great 
Britain  did  not  admit  the  prindple  till  1805;  the  Russians  did 
not  admit  it  till  1824;  and  the  Ainmcans,  and  then  only  tadtly, 
not  tUl  1894.  Most  European  nations  at  some  time  or  other 
have  daimed  and  have  exercised  rights  over  some  part  of  the 
sea,  though  far  outside  the  now  well-recognized  "  three  miles' 
limit."  Venice  claimed  the  Adriatic,  and  exacted  a  heavy  toll 
from  vessels  navigating  its  northern  waters.  Genoa  and  France 
each  claimed  portions  of  the  western  Mediterranean.  Denmark 
and  Sweden  daimed  to  share  the  Baltic  between  them.  Spain 
daimed  dominion  over  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
Portugal  over  the  Indian  Ocean  and  all  the  Atlantic  south  of 
Morocco  (Hall,  pp.  148-9).  The  daim  which  has  made  the 
greatest  noise  in  the  world  is  that  once  maintained  by  the  kings 
of  England  to  the  seas  surrounding  the  British  Isles.  Like 
other  institutions,  the  English  sovereignty  of  the  sea  was,  and 
was  admitted  to  be,  ben^cent  for  a  long  period.  Then  came 
the  time  when  it  ought  to  have  been  abandoned  as  obsolete; 
but  it  was  not,  and  so  it  led  to  war.  The  general  conviction  of  the 
maritime  nations  was  that  the  Lord  of  the  Sea  would  provide 
for  the  police  of  the  waters  over  which  he  exercised  dominion. 
In  rude  ages  when  men,  like  the  andents,  readily  "  tumed  them- 
selves to  piracy,"  this  was  of  inmiense  importance  to  trade; 
and,  far  from  the  rl^^t  of  dominion  being  disputed  by  foreigners, 
it  was  insisted  upon  by  them  and  declared  to  carry  with  it  certain 
duties.  In  1399,  not  only  English  merchants,  but  also  "  the 
maritime  people  of  Genoa,  Catalonia,  Spain,  Germany,  Zealand, 
Holland,  Frisia,  Denmark,  Norway  and  several  other  places 
of  the  empire  "  declared  that  the  kings  of  EngUnd  had  from 
time  immemorial  been  in  "  peaceable  possession  of  the  sovereign 
lordship  of  the  seas  of  En^nd,"  and  had  done  what  was  "  needful 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  right  and  equity  between  people 
of  all  sorts,  whether  subjects  of  another  kingdom  or  not,  who 
pass  through  those  seas"  (J.  K.  Laughton," Sovereignty 
of  the  Sea,"  PortnigkUy  Review,  August  z866).  The  English 
sovereignty  was  not  exerdsed  as  giving  authority  to  exact  toU. 
All  that  was  demanded  in  return  for  keeping  the  sea  safe  for 
peaceful  traffic  was  a  salute,  enforced  no  doubt  as  a  formal 
admission  of  the  right  which  permitted  the  (on  the  whole, 
at  any  rate)  effective  policex>f  the  waters  to  be  maintained.  The 
Dutch  in  the  17th  century  objected  to  the  demand  for  this  salute. 
It  was  insisted  upon.  War  ensued;  but  in  the  end  the  Dutch 
acknowledged  by  solemn  treaties  their  obligation  to  render 
the  salute.  The  time  for  exacting  it,  however,  was  really  past. 
S.  R.  Gardiner  ("  The  First  Dutch  War,"  Naoy  Records,  vol. 
xiii.,  1899)  maintains  that  though  the  "  question  of  the  flag  " 
was  the  occasion,  it  was  not  the  cause  of  the  war.  There  was 
not  much,  if  any,  piracy  in  the  English  Channel  which  the  king 
of  Eng^d  was  specially  called  upon  to  suppress,  and  if  thrre 
had  been  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  age  were  generally  able 
to  defend  themsdves,  while  if  they  were  not  thdr  governments 
possessed  force  enough  to  give  them  the  necessary  protection. 
Great  Britain  gave  up  her  claim  to  exact  the  salute  in  1805. 

The  necessity  of  theforegoing  short  account  of  the  "  Sovereignty 
or  Dominion  of  the  Seas  "  will  be  apparent  as  soon  as  we  come 
to  the  consideration  of  the  first  struggle,  or  rather 
series  of  struggles,  for  the  command  of  theses.  Gaining  ^^^{^ 
this  was  the  result  of  England's  wars  with  the  Dutch  coataMoA 
in  the  17th  century.  At  the  time  of  the  first  Dutch  war, 
1652-54,  and  probably  of  the  later  wars  also,  many  people,  and 
especially  seamen,  believed  that  the  conflict  was  due  to  a  deter- 
mination on  her  part  to  retain,  and  on  that  of  the  Dutch  to  put  an 
end  to,  the  English  sovereignty  or  dominion.  The  obstinacy  of  the 
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Dutch  in  objecting  to'  pay  the  old-established  mark  of  respect 
to  the  English  flag  was  quite  reason  enou^  in  the  eyes  of  most 
Englishmen,  and  probably  of  most  Dutdimen  also,  to  justify 
hostilities  which  other  reasons  may  have  rendered  inevitable. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  the  Dutch  wan  is  that  in  reality 
what  England  gained  was  the  possibility  of  securing  an  absolute 
command  of  the  sea.  She  came  out  of  the  struggle  a  great,  and 
in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  the  greatest,  naval  power.  It  is  this 
which  prompted  Vice-Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb  to  hold  that  there 
are  various  kinds  of  command,  such  as  "  absolute  or  assured," 
"  temporary,"  "  with  definite  ulterior  purpose,"  &c.  An  explana- 
tion that  would  make  all  these  terms  intelli^ble  would  be 
voluminous  and  is  unnecessary  here.  It  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  the  absolute  command — of  which,  as  G>lomb  tells  us,  the 
Anglo-Dutch  wars  were  the  mostcomi^ete  example — is  nothing 
but  an  attribute  of  the  nation  whose  power  on  the  sea  is  para- 
mount. It  exists  and  may  be  visible  in  time  of  peace.  The  com- 
mand which,  as  said  above,  expresses  a  definite  strategical 
condition  is  existent  only  in  time  of  war.  It  can  be  easily  seen 
that  the  former  is  essential  to  an  empire  like  the  British,  the  parts 
of  which  are  bound  together  by  maritime  communications. 
Inability  to  keep  these  communications  open  can  have  only 
one  result,  viz.  the  loss  of  the  parts  with  which  communication 
cannot  be  maintained.  Experience  of  war  as  well  as  reason  will 
have  made  it  evident  that  inability  to  keep  openaea-communica- 
tions  cannot  be  limited  to  any  single  line,  because  the  inability 
must  be  due  either  to  incapacity  in  the  direction  of  hostilities 
or  insufficiency  of  force.  If  Great  Britain  has  not  force  enough 
to  keep  open  aU  the  communications  of  her  widely  extended 
empire,  or  if — having  force  enough — she  is  too  foolish  to  employ 
it  properly,  she  does  not  hold  the  oMnmand  of  the  sea,  and  the 
empire  must  fall  if  seriously  attacked. 

The  strategic  command  of  the  sea  in  a  particular  war  of 
campaign  has  equal  concern  for  aU  maritime  b^^igerents.  Before 
seeing  what  it  is,  it  will  be  well  to  learn  on  high  authority 
what  it  is  not^  Mahan  says  that  command,  or,  to  use 
his  own  term,  "  control  of  the  sea,  however  real,  does 
not  imply  that  an  enemy's  single  ships  or  small  squadrons  cannot 
stod  out  of  port,  cannot  cross  more  or  less  frequented  tracts 
of  ocean,  make  harassing  descents  upon  unprotected  points  of 
a  long  coast-line,  or  enter  blockaded  harbours.  On  the  contrary, 
history  has  shown  that  such  evasions  are  always  possible,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  weaker  party,  however  great  the  inequality 
of  naval  strength  "  {Influence  of  Sea-Pawar  on  History ,  London, 
1890,  p.  14).  The  Anglo-French  command  of  the  sea  in  1854- 
1856,  complete  as  it  was,  did  not  enable  the  Allies  to  intercept 
the  Russian  ships  in  the  north-western  Pacific,  nor  did  that  held 
by  the  Fedoals  in  the  American  Civil  War  put  an  early  stop 
to  the  cruises  of  the  Confederate  vessels.  What  the  term  really 
does  imply  is  the  power  possessed  from  the  first,  or  gained  during 
hostilities,  by  one  belligerent  of  carrying  out  considerable  over- 
sea expeditions  at  will.  In  the  Russian  war  just  mentioned  the 
Allies  had  such  overwhelmingly  superior  sea-power  that  the 
Russians  abandoned  to  them  without  a  struggle  the  conunand 
of  the  sea;  and  the  landing  in  South  Africa  (1899-1902),  more 
than  six  thousand  miles  away,  of  a  large  British  army  without 
even  a  threat  of  interruption  on  the  voyage  is  anotha  instance 
of  undiallenged  command.  In  wars  between  great  powers  and 
also  between  secondary  powers,  if  nearly  equally  matched,  this 
absence  of  challenge  is  rare.  The  rule  is  that  the  command 
of  the  sea  has  to  be  won  after  hostilities  begin.  To  win  it  the 
enemy's  naval  force  must  be  neutralized.  It  tnay  be  driven 
into  his  ports  and  there  bkxikaded  or  "  masked,"  and  thus  ren- 
dered virtually  innocuous;  or  it  must  be  defeated  and  destroyed. 
The  latter  is  the  preferable,  because  the  more  effective  plan. 
As  was  perceptible  in  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898,  as  long 
as  one  belligerent's  fleet  is  intact  or  at  large  the  other  is  reluctant 
to  carry  out  any  considerable  expedition  over-sea.  In  fact,  the 
command  of  the  sea  has  not  been  secured  whilst  the  enemy 
continues  to  have  a  "  fleet  in  being  "  (see  Sea-Power). 

In  178  a  a  greatly  superior  Franco-Spanish  fleet  was  covering 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar.    Had  this  fleet  succeeded  in  preventing 


the  revictualling  of  the  fortress  the  ganison  would  have  beea 
starved  into  surrender.  A  British  fleet  under  Lord  Hove, 
though  much  weaker  in  numbers,  had  not  been  de- 
feated and  was  still  at  large.  Howe,  in  spite  of  the 
odds  against  him,  managed  to  get  his  supply-ships  in 
to  the  anchorage  and  to  fight  a  partial  action,  in  which  he  did 
the  allies  as  much  damage  as  he  received.  There  has  never 
been  a  display  of  higher  tactical  skill  than  this  operation  of 
Howe's,  though,  curiously  enough,  he  owes  his  fame  much 
more  to  his  less  meritorious  performance  on  the  ist  of  Jum.  Ihe 
revictualling  of  Gibraltar  surpassed  even  Suffren's  feat  of  the 
capture  of  Trincomalee  in  the  same  year.  In  1798  the  French, 
assuming  that  a  temporary  superiority  in  the  Heditenanau 
had  given  them  a  free  hand  on  the  water,  sent  a  great  eipcditioo 
to  Egypt.  Though  the  army  which  was  carried  succeeded  in 
landing  there,  the  covering  fleet  was  destroyed  by  Nelson  at 
the  Nile,  and  the  army  itself  was  eventually  forced  to  surrender. 
The  French  had  not  perceived  that,  except  for  a  short  time  and 
for  minor  operations,  you  cannot  separate  the  command  of 
the  Mediterranean  or  of  any  particular  area  of  water  from  that 
of  the  sea  in  general  Load  command  of  the  sea  may  enaUe 
a  belligerent  to  make  a  hasty  raid,  seize  a  relatively  insignificant 
post  or  cut  out  a  vessel;  but  it  will  not  ensure  his  bdng  abk 
to  effect  anything  requiring  considerable  time  for  its  execution, 
or,  in  other  words,  anything  likely  to  have  an  important  influence 
on  the  course  of  the  war.  If  Great  Britain  has  not  naval  force 
enough  to  retain  command  of  the  Mediterraneui  she  will  certainly 
not  have  force  enough  to  retain  command  of  the  English  Channel 
It  can  be  easily  shown  why  it  should  be  so.  In  war  danger 
comes  less  from  conditions  of  locality  than  from  the  enemy's 
power  to  hurt  Taking  up  a  weak  position  when  confronting 
an  enemy  may  help  him  in  the  exerdse  of  his  power,  but  it  docs 
not  constitute  |t.  A  maritime  enemy's  power  to  hurt  resdes 
in  his  fleet.  If  that  can  be  neutralized  his  power  disappears. 
It  £s  in  the  highest  degree  inprobable  that  Great  Britain  could 
attain  this  end  by  spUtting  up  her  fleet  into  fragments  so  as 
to  have  a  part  of  it  in  nearly  every  quarter  in  which  the  enemy 
may  try  to  do  her  mischief,  llie  most  promising  plan— «s 
experience  has  often  proved — a  to  meet  the  enemy  when  he 
shows  himself  with  a  force  sufficiently  strong  to  defeat  him. 
The  proper  station  of  the  British  fleet  in  war  shmild,  accordin^y, 
be  the  nearest  possible  point  to  the  enemy's  force.  This  was  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Nelson's  strat^y,  and  it  is  as  valid 
now  as  ever  it  was.  If  Great  Britain  succeeds  in  getting  into 
close  proximity  to  the  hostile  fleet  with  an  adequate 
force  of  her  own,  her  foe  cannot  obtain  command 
of  the  sea,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  whether  that  part  be 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  English  Charmel,  at  any  rate 
until  he  has  defeated  her.  If  he  is  strong  enough  to  defeat  her 
fleet  he  obtains  the  command  of  the  sea  in  general;  and  it  is 
for  him  to  decide  whether  he  shall  show  the  effectivoiess  of  that 
oonunand  in  the  Mediterranean  or  in  the  English  ChanneL 

In  the  smaller  operations  of  war  temporary  command  of  a  par- 
ticular area  of  water  may  suffice  for  the  success  of  an  expedition, 
or  at  least  will  permit  the  execution  of  the  preliminary 
movements.  When  the  main  fleet  of  a  country  is  at 
a  distance-^hich  it  ought  not  to  be  excq>t  with  the 
object  of  nearing  the  opposing  fleet — a  small  hostile  expeditioo 
may  slip  across,  say  the  En^Ush  Channel,  throw  shdla  into  a 
coast  town  or  bum  a  village,  and  get  home  again  unmolested. 
Its  action  would  have  no  sort  of  influence  cm  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  and  would,  therefore,  be  useless.  It  would  also  most 
likely  lead  to  reprisals;  and,  if  this  process  were  repeated, 
the  war  would  probably  degenerate  into  the  antiquated  system 
of  "  cross-raiding,"  discarded  centuries  ago,  not  at  all  for  reasons 
of  hunuinity,  but  because  it  became  certain  that  war  could  be 
more  effectually  waged  in  other  ways.  The  power  in  command 
of  the  sea  nuty  resort  to  raiding  to  expedite  the  formal  submissioa 
of  an  already  defeated  enemy,  as  Russia  did  when  at  war  witk 
Sweden  in  17x9;  but  in  such  a  case  the  other  side  cannot  retaliate- 
Temporary  command  of  local  waters  will  also  permit  of  operatioos 
rather  more  considerable  than  mere  raiding  attacks;  but  tk. 
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dontiim  of  these  operations  most  be  adjusted  to  the  time 
available.  If  the  diiration  of  the  temporary  command  is  in- 
luffidcnt  the  operation  must  fail.  It  must  fail  even  if  the  earlier 
steps  have  been  taken  successfully.  The  command  of  the  Knglfsh 
Chapnd,  which  Napoleon  wished  to  obtain  when  maturing  his 
invasion  project,  was  only  temporary.  It  is  possible  that  a 
reminisoence  of  what  had  happened  in  Egypt  caused  him  to 
faltor  at  the  last;  and  that,  quite  independently  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  ViUeneuve,  he  hesitated  to  risk  a  second  battle  of 
the  NQe  and  the  loss  of  a  second  army.  It  may  have  been  this 
which  justified  his  later  statement  that  he  did  not  really  mean 
to  in^^le  England.  In  any  case,  the  British  practice  of  fixing 
the  station  of  their  fleet  wherever,  that  ol  the  enemy  was,  would 
have  seriously  ^ortened  the  duration  of  his  command  of  the 
English  Channel,  even  if  it  had  allowed  it  to  be  won  at  all. 
Moreover,  attempts  to  carry  out  a  great  operation  of  war  against 
time  as  well  as  against  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  prevent  it 
are  in  the  highest  degree  perilous. 

In  war  the  British  navy  has  three  prominent  duties  to  dis- 
charge. It  hks  to  protect  the  maritime  trade,  to  keep  open  the 
communications  between  the  different  parts  of  the  empire 
and  to  prevent  invasion.  If  Great  Britain  commands  the  sea 
these  duties  will  be  discharged  effectually.  As  long  as  she  does 
that,  the  career  of  cruisers  sent  to  prey  on  her  commerce  will 
be  precarious,  because  command  of  the  sea  carries  with  it  the 
necessity  of  possessing  an  ample  cruiser  force.  As  long  as  the 
condition  mentioned  is  satisfied  her  ocean  communications  will 
be  kept  open,  because  an  inferior  enemy,  who  cannot  obtain 
the  command  required,  will  be  too  much  occupied  in  seeing  to 
his  own  safety  to  be  able  to  interfere  seriously  with  that  of  any 
part  of  the  British  empire.  This  being  so,  it  is  evident  that  the 
greater  operation  of  invasion  cannot  be  attempted,  much  less 
carried  to  a  successful  termination,  by  the  side  which  cannot 
make  h«ui  against  the  opposing  fleet.  Command  of  the  sea  is 
the  indispensable  preliminary  condition  of  a  successful  military 
expedition  sent  across  the  water.  It  enables  the  nation  which 
possesses  it  to  attack  its  foes  where  it  pleases  and  where  they 
seem  to  be  most  vulnerable.  At  the  same  time  it  gives  to  its 
possessor  security  against  serious  counter-attacks,  and  affords 
to  his  maritime  commerce  the  most  efiident  protection  that  can 
be  devised.    It  is,  in  fact,  the  main  object  of  naval  warfare. 

Authorities  for  the  above  may  be  given  as  naval  histories  in 

reial,  pUcing  in  the  first  rank  the  well-known  works  of  Captain 
T.  Mahan,  U.S.N.  The  book  which  must  be  specially  referred 
to  is  Vice-Admiml  P.  H.  Colomb's  Naval  Watfare  (3rd  od.,  London, 
1900).     See  also  the  article  Navy.  (C.  A.  G.  B.) 

SEABURY,  SAMUEL  (1729-1796),  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  bia^p,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  November  1729,  in 
Ledyani,  Groton,  Connecticut.  His  father,  Samuel  Seabury 
(1706-1764),  originally  a  Congregationalist  minister  in  Groton, 
was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  the  Church  of  England  in 
1 73 1,  and  was  a  rector  in  New  London,  Conn.,  from  1732  to 
X743,  and  in  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  from  1743  until  his  death. 
llse  son  graduated  at  Yale  in  1748;  studied  theology  with  his 
father;  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  in  1752-1753;  was 
ordained  deacon  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  priest  by  the 
bishop  of  (Carlisle  in  1753;  was  missionary  in  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  in  i754-i757i  and  was  rector  in  Jamaica,  New 
York,  in  1757-1766,  and  of  St.  Peter's,  Westchester,  New  York, 
in  1766-1775.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  White  Plains 
protest  of  April  1775  against  "all  unlawful  congresses  and 
committees,"  in  many  other  ways  proved  himself  a  devoted 
loyalist,  and  wrote  the  Free  Thoughls  on  the  Proceedings  of 
tkt  Continental  Congress  (1774)  by  "A.  W.  Farmer"  (f.*.  a 
Westchester  farmer),  which  was  followed  by  a  second  "  Fanner's 
Letter,"  Tlu  Congress  Canvassed  (1774),  answered  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  A  Ftdl  Vindication  of  Ike  Measures  of  tke  Congress, 
from  tke  Calumnies  of  their  Enemies.  A  third  "  Farmer's  Letter  " 
replied  to  Hamilton's  View  of  the  Controversy  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies,  in  a  broader  and  abler  lieatment  than  in 
the  previous  pamphlets.  To  this  third  pamphlet  Hamilton 
replied  with  The  Farmer  Refuted  (1775).  These  three  "  Fanner's 
Letters  "—a  fourth  was  advertiiMd  but  appaitntly  was  never 


published— were  forcible  presentations  of  the  pro-British  claim, 
written  in  a  plain,  hard-headed  style;  their  authorship  was 
long  in  question,  but  it  is  certain  that  Seabury  claimed  them 
in  England  in  1783  when  he  was  seeking  episcopal  consecration. 
At  the  same  time  he  claimed  the  authorship  of  a  letter,  not  signed 
by  the  Westchester  farmer,  which  under  the  title  An  Alarm  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  Prorince  of  New  Yorh  (1775)  discussed  the 
power  of  this  the  only  legal  political  body  in  the  colony.  He 
was  anested  in  November  1775  by  a  mob  of  lawless  Whigs,  and 
was  kept  in  prison  in  0>nnecttcut  for  six  weeks;  his  parochial 
labours  were  broken  up,  and  after  some  time  in  Long  Idand  he 
took  refuge  in  New  York  (}ity,  where  he  was  appointed  in  1778 
chaplain  to  the  king's  American  regiment.  On  the  35th  of  March 
1783  he  was  chosen  their  bishop  by  ten  episcopal  deigymen 
of  0>nnecticut,  meeting  in  Woodbury;  as  he  could  not  take 
the  British  oath  of  allegiance,  Seabury  was  shut  out  from  con> 
secration  by  the  English  bishops,  and  he  was  consecrated  by 
Scotch  bishops  at  Aberdeen  on  the  X4th  of  November  1784. 
He  returned  to  0>nnecticut  in  1785  and  made  New  Haven  h^ 
home,  becoming  rector  of  St  James's  Church  there.  The  validity 
of  his  consecration  was  at  first  questioned  by  many,  but  was 
recognized  by  the  General  Convention  of  his  churdi  in  1789. 
In  1790  he  took  charge  of  the  diocese  of  Rhode  Island  also.  In 
1792  he  joined  with  Bi^ops  William  White  and  Samuel  Provoost, 
who  had  received  English  consecration  in  1787,  and  James 
Madison  (1749-18x3),  who  had  received  English  consecration 
in  1790,  in  the  consecration  erf  Bishop  Thomas  J.  Qaggett  of 
Maryland  in  1792,  thus  uniting  the  Scotch  and  the  English 
successions.  He  died  in  New  London  on  the  35th  of  February 
1796.  He  was  a  great  oi;ganizer  and  a  strict  churchman:  it 
is  noteworthy  that  after  his  consecration  he  used  the  signature 
"  Samuel  Bp.  Connect."  Seabury's  "  Farmer's  Letters  "  rank 
him  as  the  most  vigorous  American  loyalist  controversialist 
and  as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  style  of  his  period. 

His  son  Charles  (1770-1844)  was  rector  in  various  Long  Island 
churches;  and  Charles's  son  Samuel  (1801-1872),  who  graduated 
at  Columbia  in  1823,  was  rector  of  the  (Hiurch  of  the  Annunciation 
in  New  York  in  1838-1868,  and  from  1862  professor  of  Biblical 
learning  and  the  Interpretation  of  Scriptures  in  the  General 
Theological  Seminary.  William  Jones  Seabuzy  (b.  1837),  son 
of  the  last  named,  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation 
from  1868  to  1898,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  law  in 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  from  1873,  and  published 
a  Manual  for  Choristers  (1878),  Lutures  on  Apostolic  Succession 
(1893)  and  An  Introduction  Uf  Ute  Study  of  Ecdesiastical  Polity 

(1894). 

See  E.  Edwards  Bcardsley.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  St.  Rn. 
Samud  Seabury  (Boston,  1881). 

SEADIAH  (or  Saadia;  in  Arabic  Sa*id)  BBN  JOSEPH  (892-942) 
was  bom  in  a.d.  893  at  Dilaz  in  the  Fayyum,  whence  he  is  often 
called  al-Fayy  Oml.  Although  he  is  j  ustly  regarded  as  the  greatest 
figure  in  the  literary  and  political  history  of  medieval  Judaism, 
nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  father  or  of  his  early  life.  Even 
the  names  of  his  teachers,  generally  recorded  in  the  case  of 
Jewish  scholars,  are  unknown,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain 
Abo  Kathir,  who  is  himself  obscure,  and  left  no  writings.  Saadia's 
literary  work  is  in  fact  the  more  remarkable  since  it  suddenly 
appears  at  a  time  when  learning  seemed  to  be  dead  both  in  East 
and  West.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Talmud  very  little  of 
any  literary  importance,  if  we  except  certain  midrashim,  had  been 
produced  among  the  onhodox  (fi^abbanite)  Jews,  although  the 
Babylonian  schools  at  Sura  and  Pumbeditha  continued  to  enjoy 
a  somewhat  intermittent  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand,  learning 
was  cultivated  among  the  Qaraites  {g.v.;  see  also  Hebrew 
Literature),  a  sect  of  Jews  who  rejected  the  oral  tradition, 
restricting  their  practice  to  the  ordinances  of  scripture  {miqrd). 
It  even  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  conservative  heresy  would  pre- 
vail against  progressive  orthodoxy.  In  Saadia,  howe>xr,  the 
Rabbanites  found  a  powerful  champion.  Almost  his  first  work» 
written  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  an  attack  on  the  teaching 
of  *Anan,  the  founder  of  C^Eiraism,  who  lived  in  the  8th  century. 
This,  like  most  of  Saadia's  polemical  writings,  is  no  longer  extant. 
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but  we  am  gather  something  of  its  contents  from  references 
in  the  author's  other  works,  and  from  the  statements  of  his 
opponents.  The  controversy  turned  largely  on  the  calendar, 
which  of  course  involved  the  dates  of  festivals,  and,  since  the 
Rabbanite  calendar  had  come  down  from  andent  times,  opened 
up  the  whole  question  of  oral  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the 
Talmud.  The  conflict  raged  for  many  years,  the  chic^  repre- 
sentative of  the  other  side  being  Solomon  ben  Yeru^^tm,  a  virulent 
if  not  successfd  opponent.  It  was  not,  however,  the  only  contro- 
versy in  which  Saadia  was  engaged.  In  933  Ben  Meir,  a  person 
of  importance  in  Palestine,  attempted  to  make  alterations  in 
the  calendar,  against  the  authority  of  the  Babybnian  schools. 
Saadia,  who  was  then  at  Baghdad,  warned  him  of  his  errors, 
refuted  him  in  a  work  called  Sejer  kor-Mifadim  (the  Book  of  the 
Festivals),  and  finally  procured  his  excommunication  by  David 
ben  Zakkai,  the  exilarch  or  head  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
Babylonia.  The  vigorous  action  of  Saadia  seems  to  have  brought 
him  more  prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  eidlarch,  and  that 
at  a  time  of  more  than  usual  diflkulty.  The  honourable  rivalry 
of  the  two  schools  of  Sura  and  Pumbeditha,  as  the  recognized 
authorities  in  matters  of  religion,  had  degenerated  into  jnlousy 
and  contention.  The  Gaon  {q.v.)  or  President  of  Pumbeditha, 
taking  advantage  of  his  own  position  and  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
Gaonate  of  Sura,  wi^ed  to  abolish  the  rival  school  The  eidlarch, 
however,  no  doubt  in  recognition  of  his  recent  services,  appointed 
Saadia  as  Gaon  of  Sura,  although  it  was  against  the  usual  custom 
to  appoint  a  person  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  school  Un- 
fortunately this  step  did  not  lead  to  peace.  Pumbeditha 
was  jealous:  the  exilarch  was  weak  and  not  very  scrupulous. 
Money  had  to  be  raised  not  only  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
but  also  to  buy  immunity  from  the  government,  and  Saadia 
was  not  the  man  to  connive  at  the  corruption  and  oppression 
practised  by  the  exilarch  to  raise  iL  Within  two  years  matters 
had  come  to  a  crisis,  and  the  exilarch  dismissed  Saadia,  while 
Saadia  retorted  by  declaring  the  exilarch  deposed  (930).  After 
three  years  of  contention  David  succeeded  in  sufficiently  bribing 
the  new  and  needy  Caliph  (Qihir,  933-934;  mc  Cauphatte,  §  19), 
who  definitely  forbade  Saadia  to  act  as  Gaon.  The  next  fotir 
years,  spent  in  retirement  at  Baghdad,  were  devoted  to  literaiy 
labours,  which  had  no  doubt  been  impossible  during  the  previous 
years  of  trouble,  and  in  fact  it  was  at  this  time  that  most 
of  Saadia's  work  was  produced.  Eventually  a  reconciliation 
was  effected  with  David,  favoured  probably  by  the  new  Caliph 
Rfldi  (934-940;  see  Caliphate,  §  so),  and  Saadia  was  reinstated 
as  Gaon  of  Sura  in  93S.  Under  his  rule  the  school  attained  the 
highest  reputation  among  the  Jewish  communities  of  East 
and  West—but  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  His  health  had  been 
impaired  by  the  strenuous  life  he  had  led,  and  in  his  later  years 
he  suffered  from  melancholia.  In  943  he  died,  two  years  after 
the  exilarch. 

That  some  of  the  many  worlcs  of  Saadia,  in  spite  of  their 
merits,  have  been  neglected,  and  others  partly  or  entirely  lost, 
is  not  as  surprising  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  written  in  Arabic,  the  vernacular  of  the  Jews  in 
the  East,  so  that  after  the  break-up  of  the  Babylonian  schools  in 
the  middle  of  the  xxth  centuiy,  they  would  only  be  studied  in 
Spain,  the  new  centre  of  Jewish  learning,  and  in  Egypt.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  Arabic  practically  ceased  to 
be  used  by  them  for  literary  purposes,  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe 
(except  perhaps  in  S.  Italy)  it  was  never  understood.  Even  some 
Hebrew  works,  of  great  interest  to  us  now,  must  have  been 
regarded  at  the  time  as  of  purdy  temporary  value,  such  as  e.g, 
the  Sefcr  ha-Ml^aditn,  fragments  of  which  have  only  recently 
been  recovered  in  the  Geniaei  at  Cairo.  The  anli-Qaraite  works  ^ 
against  'Anan,  Ibn  SftV^waiHl  and  Ben  ZfltA,  the  KUab  ai-tomyiM, 
KUdb  dSkaraX  Kitdb  al-Ibbur  (calendar)  and  a  book  on 
anthropomorphisms,  all  in  Arabic,  are  now  lost  and  only  known 
from  quotations.  So  also  are  the  refutation  of  the  sceptic 
Qlvl  of  Baikh,  and  the  Sefer  *0ray9th  (on  prohibited  marriage, 
against  Qaraites).    Of  the  Scfer  ka-Mifadim  and  Stfar  ka-CalUl 

*  An  excellent  account  of  these  is  given  by  Posnanski  in  the  Jemisk 
^^uarttriy  Review,  x,  238  ff. 


(against  David  ben  Zakkai),  both  in  Hebrew,  some  fragments 
have  been  recovered  recently. 

Closely  allied  to  his  polemical  writings  are  his  exegeticd  works. 
He  translated  most  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic,  and  commented 
on  at  least  some  of  the  books.  The  memorial  edition*  contains 
(i)  the  version  of  the  Pentateuch  (1893),  (3)  of  Isaiah  (1896), 
(5)  of  Job  (1899),  (6)  of  Proverbs  (1894X,  the  last  three  with 
commentary.  The  translation  of  the  5  Meghilloth,  and  of  Danid 
(with  commentary),  usuaUy  ascribed  to  Saadia,  is  not  reallyby 
him,  but  a  genuine  translation  of  Daniel,  with  OMnmentaiy, 
exists  in  manuscripL  'There  is  also  ascribed  to  him  a  midrashic 
work  on  the  Decalogue.  These  all,  no  doubt,  exhibit  the  defects 
necessary  to  the  time  in  which  their  author  lived.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Saadia  was  a  pioneer.  QayyAj,  the  father 
of  Hebrew  grammar,  was  not  yet  bom,  nor  had  the  scientific 
and  comparative  study  of  the  language  begun.  In  this  req>ect 
Saadia  contributed  little  to  the  subject.  Moreover,  be  shows 
a  tendency,  common  at  all  times  and  periiaps  due  to  a  particular 
Uieory  of  inspiration,  to  get  more  out  of  the  text  than  it  contains, 
and  to  interpret  it  in  accordance  with  preconceived  phikisophical 
opinions.  At  the  same  time  both  translations  and  commentaries 
are  remarkable  for  their  great  learning,  sound  sense  and  an 
honest  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  true  meaning  of  the  original 
They  were  thus  admirably  suited  for  their  purpose,  which  was, 
like  the  earlier  Targums  and  the  later  work  of  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
to  render  the  sacred  text  more  intelligible  to  the  faithful  generally 
and  to  check  the  growth  of  error. 

The  grammatical  work  called  Agron^  a  sort  of  dictionary,  is 
now  lost,  as  are  also  the  Kutub  al-Lughak  and  perhaps  other 
treatises  on  Hebrew  granmiar.  The  explanation  of  the  70 
(really  90)  hapazlegomena  in  the  Bible  is  still  extant,  and  a 
poem  on  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Bible. 

On  Taimudic  subjects  again  little  is  preserved  beyond  the 
KiUlb  al-IiawdrUk,  which  was  published  as  vol.  ix.  of  the  (Eaares 
computet,  together  with  the  short  treatise  in  Hebrew  on  the  13 
liiddmk  or  canons  of  ex^esis  of  R.  Ishmad  and  some  Rtspmua 
mostly  in  Hebrew.  The  translation  of  the  Mishna,  the  intioduc- 
tion  to  the  Talmud  and  other  works  of  the  kind  are  known 
only  by  repute. 

Of  the  Siddur  or  arrangement  of  the  liturgy  by  Saadia,  a  large 
part  exists  in  a  single  manuscript  at  Oxford,  and  several  fragments 
have  befin  recovered  from  the  (Uiro  Geniza.  Numerous  other 
liturgical  poems,  or  parts  of  them,  have  been  obtained  from  the 
same  source,  and  several  have  been  published  in  periodicals. 
His  AMkardtk,  a  poetical  enumeration  of  the  6x3  precq>ts,  in 
Hebrew,  is  induded  in  vol  ix.  of  the  (Eians  anrnpliies. 

His  pkUosopkical  works  are  (r)  a  oonunentary  on  the  5«/ier 
Yefira,  a  mystical  treatise  ascribed  to  the  patriarch  Abraham, 
which,  as  the  foundation  of  the  Kabbala,  had  great  influence 
on  Jewish  thought,  and  was  the  subject  of  numerous  commen- 
taries; (3)  the  Kitdb  al-ArndtM  w'al-rtiqdddl  {Book  of  Bdiefs 
and  Coftvictions),  written  in  933,  called,  in  the  Hebrew  translatioo 
by  Judah  ibn  Tibbon,  EmitniUk  ve-Dtdtk,  Its  system  is  bssed 
on  reason  in  conjunction  with  revelation,  the  two  being  rkot 
opposed,  but  mutually  complementary.  It  is  thus  concerned, 
as  the  title  implies,  with  the  rational  foundation  of  the  faith, 
and  deals  with  creation,  the  nature  of  God,  revelation,  free  wili, 
the  soul,  the  future  life  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah.  It 
shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  on  whom  much  of  the 
argument  is  based,  and  inddentally  refutesthe  viewsof  ChristiaM* 
Moslems,  Brahmins  and  sceptics  such  as  l^fvL  From  iu  nature, 
however,  the  work,  although  of  great  interest  and  value,  never 
had  the  same  wider  influence  as  that  of  Ibn  Gabirol  {q.v.).  Ihe 
Arabic  text  was  published  by  S.  Landauer  (Leiden,  1880),  the 
Hebrew  version  at  Consuntinople  in  1563  and  frequently  since. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT.— GriUx,  GtsckickU  der  Jnden,  vol.  5  (ed.  3).  cap. 
to;  Stdnschneidcr.  Arab.  LUeralur  der  Juden  (Frankft.  a.  M.,  190^) 
p.  46  ff.;  W.  Bacher's  art.  '*  Saadia  ben  Joseph."  in  the  JtwiA 
Encyclopedia;  M.  FricdlAndcr  in  the  Jewisk  QnarteHy  Retiat,  v- 
177  ff.; ^  PotnaAski.  ibid.  vol.  x.  338  ff.;  J.  Cuttmann. Die  Rdtgut; 
philosopkie  des  Saadias  (Gflttingen.  r883);  W.  Engdkemper.  "un 

^(Eneres  compiles  de  R.  Saadia,  ed.  by  J.  Derenbouff  (P*ri% 
1893  ff.). 
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tdtEiafunT^kaophii 

i«&*..  iv.  4  (MO ,  .. „_   - 

put  m.  ol  ihc  KiM  ti-A<nnai):  A.  flukavy,  Su-din.  .  ._. 
^cnbuiK,  itai)  (in  Hcbrci>JiS5clKchicr,5aad>aiia(Ciiiibnd(c, 
1^3)  (icKti  JroA  (be  Geoin,  repr.  from  tbe  Jtmtk  QnarttHy 
RiwitB).  (A.  Cy.) 

SBAFIELD,  BARU  OF.  Hw  itt  cut  «(  Safield,  in  the 
Scolliih  p«nge,  wu  JamttO^vy  (1663-1730),  un  anA  bur 
of  Jini«0^vy,3rdeula(Findktcr.  Ahbouth  in  the  convcn- 
lian  parliament  ol  i6S«  be  bad  Hnken  lor  Jama  II..  he  took 
the  oath  o[  allegisna  Xo  William  and  Macy,  and  after  fillins  nine 
minor  official  poiiiion)  he  wai  made  secniaiy  of  >ute  is  xtufi. 
And  lord  chancellar  in  1701.  In  1707  he  was  made  chief  baroa 
inlbecouitoieichequer.  In  1701  hewalccealedeailoIScafield, 
and  in  1711  lucceeded  to  hii  Ealher'i  eaildom  oi  Findlalei. 
When  hia  great  gmndun,  Jamei,  jlh  eul  of  Findlalei  and 
4th  eai]  of  Scaheld  died  in  October  iSii  the  c*ildom  of  Findlatei 
became  dormant  or  extinct,  while  the  earldom  of  Sea^d  passed 
lo  a  cousin,  Lewis  Aleiandel  Cnnl  (i767-iS«o),  idio  wu 
descended  Eiom  Mugaiel,  »  daug(htei  of  the  tod  earl.  He  took 
the  name  of  Granl-Ogilvy  and  was  aucceeded  aa  fith  earl  hy 
hit  brother,  Francis  William  Ogilvy-Cranl  11778-1853),  whose 
descendant,  Janus  Ogilvie-Granl  (b.  i8j6]  became  the  iilh 
cailini&S8.   The  earl  ol  Seafield  is  a  peer  of  tbe  United  Kingdom 

SBAFORD,  >n  uibin  district  and  watering-place  fn  ttte  EaM- 
boume  parliameniity  division  of  Suiseit,  En^nd,  jS  m.  S.  by 
£.  from  London  by  the  London,  Drighton  Ii  South  Coast  railway. 
Pop.  (i!ni!3J5S-    In  recent  yean  there  has  been  a  considerable 

and  the  town  is  sheltered  by  high  cUlfa.  There  are  golf  links 
on  Ibe  neighbouring  downs-  The  church  of  St  Leonaid  Is 
Norman  of  various  dales,  hut  received  laige  additions  in  the 
Perpendicular  period.  In  [ormerdays  L he  river  Ouse  entered  the 
English  Channel  heie,  and  the  nalural  harbour  so  formed  accounts 
for  the  oitgin  of  Sesfoid  (SeRord,  Saflord.  Sefocd),  probably  in 
Roman  timel.  In  the  "Domesday  of  Cinque  Ports"  (which 
existed  in  the  leign  of  Edward  III.,  but  was  kst  befuie  1718), 
it  stood  im  among  the  mcmbeis  of  Hastings,  and  was  doubtless 
of  considerable  importance  until  about  the  end  of  the  [4th 
century,  when  its  npid  decline  began  owing  to  the  constant 
alteration  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  decay  of  the  harbour.  In  the 
i6ih  century  the  town  was  finally  de«ciled  by  the  Dute,  which 
DOW  nini  into  the  sea  at  Newhaven,  1  ro-  wesiwani,  and  no 
revival  of  its  prosperity  occurred  until  the  early  rgth  century. 
when  it  began  to  be  frequented  aa  a  watering-place.  Fishing  baa 
always  been  the  chief  industiy- 

Seaford  ii  nor  meniioned  in  Dtnnetdsy  Book,  but  evidently  per- 

wboweniuccKdeilin  I347byiheeai]iaf  Arundd.  It  was  probably 
a  lattne  borouih  in  ihi  iiih  ccniiny,  gtowing  up  under  Ihe  prolec- 
tion  ri  the  eaiTi  ol  Waienne.  and  was  certaliily  called  a  borough  in 

vat  not  [ncDTponted  unril  1544.  whi«i  notwiihitaikjini 
eoodilion  Henry  Vlli.  anneiled  it  to  Mailings  by  cha 
eocponied  11  under  the  liile  of  baihrT  and  commonalty, 

ahJH  10  the  cnwn.  iTie  corpomdon  was  diuolvtd  i 
IBJU.  The  town  relumed  two  repiesentalivn  to  psHiameni  from 
i)oi  to  iim.  and  again  from  161D  until  iSti.  >:hen  it  was  dit- 
fnnchiwl.  In  the  i3lh  century  ihe  eaHi  of  Warenne  held  a  market 
oe  (air,  or  boOi.  appaienily  \r/  pmcripiive  ri^ht.  In  1702  the  fait- 
dayt  weie  Whit-Monday  arid  tlie  loih  of  August,  and  the  markel- 
daya  Wednesdays  and  SalunJays,  b--  — "—   —  '-'-  

SKAFORTH,  Eau.  or,  a  Scoiiist 
o(  Mackentie  fnm  i6ij  10  1716,  an 
Tbe  Mackenzies  trace  their  descen 
(d.  1)78).  and  their  name  is  a  varum 
the  twelfth  head  of  the  clan,  was  m(d< 
ia  1609,  and  his  son  Colin,  who  auccf 
MackeniielD  March  161 1,  was  cieai 
CoUn'a  luccoMr  was  his  half-brother  George  (d.  tfisO.  who 
became  Ibe  ind  eirl  in  163].  George  was  stleroaiely  a  royalist 
asd  a  covenaDtei  between  1636  and  164^.  and '"        ~'~ 


L  Holland  with  Charles  II,.  who  made  him  Mcretaty  at  Mate 
I  Scotland.  His  grandson,  Kenneth,  the  4lh  eati,  fallowed 
imes  II.  to  France  and  was  with  the  dethroned  king  in  Ireland. 
:nl  by  James  in  1690  to  head  a  lising  in  Scollajid,  he  wai 
iplured  and  imprisoned,  but  In  1697  he  was  nleaied  and  he  died 
I  Pari!  in  January  1701.    His  successor  was  bl*  »n  Willitn, 

whoinned  the  Jacobile  standard  at  Braemarin  1715,  and  then. 

having  raised  ]Ooo  men,  was  present  at  the  battle  ol  Sbetiflmuii 


It  Glen: 


:  Jac 


lof  ti 


llbefi 


w^  attainted  ai 

his  death  in  January  1740,  behad 

if  the  penalties  of  his  treason,  allbough 


een  relieved  ol 

is  titles  were  not  restored.  Hi 
rho  but  lor  Ibe  attainder  would  have  been  the  6th  earl,  helped 
he  English  government  during  the  lising  of  174J,  and  was  a 
»mberof  parliament  for  tame  yean.  His  son  Kenneth  {c.  1744- 
781)  was  created  earl  of  Scaforth  ia  J77i,bul  his  peerage  beome 
ilinct  when  he  died  in  August  tjSi,  although  there  were  Hill 
ein  to  Ibe  older  esrldom,  which  waa  under  aiiaindcr.  This  earl 
lised  Ihe  re^menl  ol  Highlaoden.  the  78Ih,  known  later  at  the 
nd  haiialion  ol  Ihe  Seatorth  Higblandeia. 

SEAHAH  HARBOUR,  a  seaport  and  urban  diilrict,  in  tbe 
oulh-eastem    parliamentary  division  of   Durham,   England, 

m.  S.  of  Sunderland  by  a  branch  ol  the  Nonh-Easlern  railway, 
■op.  (l«ol)  10.163.  'nie  harbour  was  built  (1818)  hy  the  third 
nrquis  of  Londonderry  ID  facilitate  the  eiport  ol  coal  from  the 
lines  on  hit  adjacent  properly.  Beside!  the  coal  trade  there  are 
jitensive  bottle  and  chemical  works. 

lEA-HORSB.  Sea-horses  (Hifptcamtina)  are  small  narins 
3hes  which,  with  inpe-hsbes  l^yngnatkiiH^,  form  the  Lopbo- 
rSDChiale  diviuon  of  the  aubonler  Thoracoslei.    The  gills  of 


I  of  til 


I  group 


in  other  fishes, 

lobes  attached  to  the  branchial  arches,  as  shown 

paoying  figure  (Bg.  i)  o(  the  b    '    ' 


■f-like  B 


ided 


^-cover  has  been  pushed 
and  invariably  hnlcss  tail; 


le  to  show  lb 

is  long,  slender,  tapering,  quad- 
allowing  of  ventral,  and  In  a  lets  degree  of  lateral,  but  not  ol 
dorsal,  fleiion.  The  typical  tea-hone  [Hippxampm)  can  coil 
up  a  great  portion  of  Its  tail,  and  Umily  atluhilself  lo'it  tolhe 
ttems  ol  sea-weeds  or  similar  objects.    The  body  is  (ompiessed 

lubiform  snout,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  small  mouth.  The 
configuration  of  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  peculiar 

trunk,  beats  a  itriUng  tescmbtance  U>  a  horse's  head.  Sea- 
haites  are  bad  swimmen  and  are  unable  to  resist  currenla.  With 
theaidof  their  single  dorsal  fin,  which  is  placed  about  the  middle 
af  tbe  fish's  body  and  can  be  put  into  a  rapid  undulatory  m 


eobjecl 


emaining 
re  they  find  the  requisite 


imong  vegetation  0 

food  and  avlfidenl  __   ...     __ _  

r  snines  on  the  head  and  body,  sometimes  with  the 

id  filaments,  closely  resemble  their 

a  consiiiuie  Ibe  meana  by  which  these  defenee- 

ipc  detection  by  thai  enemies-  These  protective 


addition  of  skinny  flaps 
letscitalutesi 
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SEA-KALE— SEAL 


structum  *re  moat  developed  Ld  the  Aiutnliui  geDui  PkyUo- 
pirtyr,  one  of  the  mnt  unfulir  lypa  oE  tittorti  fiihcs. 

Sa-hona  bdong  to  the  trofKi  and  da  not  eitend  to  (u  lunh  u 
pipe-liihei.  Thev  are  abundant  al  suitable  Inralitict,  chieflv  on  Ibr 
conJ-buikl  oi  ibe  Indo-Pafibc  Onan.  Bomc  forty  a^cEia  air 
known,  of  whicb  Ibe  majority  belong  to  the  feniia  Hib^tmpKi 
frapH,    Tbcy  vary  (rt>m  a  lo  12  in.  in  Length;  but  in  Cbiiu  and 


in  and  on  the  coaati  of  E'ortuial  ar._  , , 

coaat  oS  Enaland,  but  it  baa  often  been  1 
ul.    About  isas.u««din(  to  [>r].Murii 


fithetmen     _ .. 

lucceeded  in  procurinff  allogctlwr 


1e  Sea-Hon 


i  their  proieny.     The  milt  HipPKampia 

it  and  (hicl^ncd  inteiuoKnl  of  cither 
ihilioftheie  inineiilni  fiihea  will  be 


■.  U.S.  /> 


.  Jtfal.  lu 


(190s).  P-  805- 

8U-KALS,  Cnmbt  marUima,  a  hardy  perennial,  a  member 
of  (he  nitura]  order  Crudferae,  vrhich  growi  wild  along  the 
coast!  of  England,  of  freland  and  of  the  Scotllsh  lowbndE,  along 
the  valera  coula  of  Europe,  and  on  the  Baltic,  leapporing  on 
the  Black  Sc4. 

In  cultivation  aea-kale  prefen  a  liiht  dry  > 


igof  taJt  • 


i-wecd  or  wtll-iD(tcd  d 


te  of  loda  may 


ir  April  ir 


When 


TolenUy 

■onthaold 
wqi  have 


f  be  prodiiced  by  planra  only  nine 

irenglh  for  fenera]  cropping    llw  K 
LI  and  (rananUnied.niavbedeDotitei 

■-  -     "^    -  ciearea  on,  the  g 


M^ed.    ^£  bbnch^  rprmuljiiium 


angcul 


"  thon(>.^eing  beat  adapted  lor  tbii  purpoK.  They  itould  be 
taken  up  in  autumn,  cut  into  1en|fthi  of  about  4  in-,  and  laid  in  a 
heap  of  aand  or  earth  till  ipring,  when  they  ifaould  be  planted  out 

FoKiiif.— Sea-kale  may  be  fonrd  in  the  open  btde  by  Ihe  aid  irf 
■ea-kale  n>ci  or  coverL  which  are  contracted  a  little  at  tup,  with  a 
movable  lid.    One  of  the  earthenware  cwen,  or  an  inverted  Rower- 


of  Decefliher,  artd  b> 


fisw;*'""''"--" 

up  and  planted  or 

have  the  ihool.  cr, 
n.plelelye«:ludrf 
-een-leaved  •ort,w 

hoibed>.ihe 
ckly  in  boia 

''sniijctlhe 
Khiaaaidto 

fSU.  Uriel ly 

■peaking  the  nunc  of  the  cominon  Eunpcta 
HibonkT  Pinnipedia  of  the  order  Camivoia, 

but  in  a.  wider  aense  uied  to  designate  all  the  nembcn  of  that 
group,  escept  the  walrus.  The  common  seal  ^Pkeca  Rjhfifu)  b 
Ibe  typical  representative  not  only  ol  tbil  group  Ikc  Camuvom). 
but  abo  of  the  famUy  PkoeiAat  and  the  subfunily  Phximu, 
and  it  ii  to  lhi>  latter  group  that  the  pnacnt  utick  is  le- 

ALthough  icmli  swim  and  dive  with  the  greatest  ease,  often 
temainins  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  below  the 
turface,  and  arc  dependent  for  their  sustenance  entirely  on 
living  prey  captured  in  the  water,  all  Ibe  ipeties  Irequenily 
resort  to  sandy  beaches,  rocks  or  ire-Boes,  either  to  sleep  or  10 
'  especially  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth 


iheii  young.    The  1 
the  young  leils — ol  »c 


Ktheui 


Seal  IPIuH  nlaliiu}. 


first  very  reluctantly,  and  have  to  betaught  lo  iwim  by  their 
parents.  Thenumbcrof  young  produced  is  usually  one  annually, 
though  occasionally  two.    They  are  at  hnt  covered  with  a  coal 

do  Dot  usually  enlet  the  water.  Tbit  occun  in  the  Greenland 
aeal  [Pkxa  tfcmlandUaymd  the  grey  leal  {Haiiduerus  pjt^i 
when  from  two  to  three  weeks  old.  but  in  the  common  seal  tbc 
change  takes  place  either  in  iiUrg  oral  birth.  Hie  movemcDUol 
the  true  seals  upon  the  ground  or  ice  art  very  difletcnt  from 
tboie  ol  the  eared  leals,  or  Olarii^c,  whicb  walk  and  run  upon 
all  four  feet,  the  body  being  raised  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
quadrupeds.  The  hind  limbs  (by  which  seals  mainly  pnpd 
themselves  through  the  water)  are  on  land  perfectly  passive, 
stretched  backwards,  with  the  soles  of  the  feet  applied  to  each 
other,  and  often  raised  to  avoid  contact  with  the  glound.  Some- 
times the  fore-limbs  an  equally  passive,  being  placed  doae  10  the 
tide*  ol  the  body;  motion  being  then  effected  by  a  ihuSingor 
wriggling  action  produced  by  the  muscles  of  the  trunk.  When, 
however,  there  is  necessity  for  more  rapid  progreit,  tbe  animab 


use  the  fore-p«w»,  eiiher  ilimuUly  or  limullantouely,  pri 
tbt  paLnur  surface  on  the  ground  uid  lifting  uid  dnggiD_ 
body  forwud)  in  i  lucccuion  of  ihon  jumpi.    In  ihis  ny  ibey 

keep  up  with  them;  but  luch  rilud  aclion  cnli  coniidc 
effort,  ud  ihey  uon  become  »h*u>lcd,  Thcje  varioui  [ 
of  prognuion  ippeir  to  be  coDunoD  to  (11  tpecic^  »  far  i 


kiKb  of  Halt  an  irmriaut  and  contrr^te.  eiprciall; 

1.  wbichmortiinlheBpnnEiDihcHY'AoHaf  thcNcH 
Ian  Mayen  liland  Oihcn.  like  ihc  common  nl 
Wandii  though  having  a  wide  BeoEnphical  lann^u 

n-,TU  jil  TSt  \T'  -       ■■  ■■  -     ,nie  have  a  letular  KaAon  oi 
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eluding  Ihc  R.illic  and  CulT  of  Bothnia,  and  teeland. 
a1apptari(*r.ingefanhef  noith,  Jlianol  mifnlDryH 
c  brwdiiit'Cil^ft*  are  nxky  iilanda.  the  young  bti/ig 

ol  SrptemtKT  or  beginnins  of  (Xlobcr- 

Kd  i>  iom.'iinw  confuKd  with  the  bearded  nl 
).  ihr  lollaugi.g  Kiouni,  bv  T,  SouthweU,  id  ibe 

■jiEcmal  tvAii^i-*  by  which  the  grey  aca]  may  at  any 
tbnf  (mm  thr.  bearded  4eal.  which  it  meat  rwmbLn, 

be  only  Hal  nhich  buitayoun^in  the  late  autumn. 
b  not  a  very  truatwoftliy  dutiaction.  aa  it  varira 
individuolt;  but  M  inwinirfaature  ia  the  great  length 
.  the  (iKe-nippcr,  the  tat  two  dbiia  oT  which  am 
'  igih  and  eiKad  bnmd  the  othen;  thou 
— "  -"■  -  -■■  -' ™n  e(  f  ■      ■  ■ 

cnnuUitcd  Ui>^briatTca  do  m 


in  one  not.  The  youni  are  born  at  the  end  oTMay  or  bcfpnnlng  of 
JuM.  They  feed  chicAr  on  fiah.  and  the  dcilruction  Ihey  occaiian 
■mong  talnion  ■•  wd  tnown  to  Scottiih  fiiheniKB.    The  eonmoh 


iM  bencaih.  Are ,. 

X  betmn  tlie  drncilJon  of  Ibe 
J.    In  the  latter  m  ' 
Je.  and  an  jnaerted 


Bin  Ibe  hfonh  Pacife.    It  la  Irom  a  to  s  f t. 
:  in  colour,  thouh  uiually  yeDavid  grev. 
dark  brown  or  black  abgv«  and  yelfowiA 
Dr  J.  A.  Alien,  then  »a  marked  diAei^ 


le  and  lemalc  e(  the  co 


The  grey  aeal  UtoJulima  pyfta)  ia  of  conaidrrabty  larger  die, 
the  mal«  alraining  when  fully  adult  a  length  of  8  ft-  from  the  ikhc 
la  the  end  of  ihchind  feet.    The  focin  of  the  akull  and  tbe  ample 

I  ot  W«cW  but^l 


;:e; 


renricted  to  the  Ni 


olour,  lighter  beneath,  and 
e  mott  other  ivalti  if  liable 
. .  -  ...  ige.  The  grey  leat  appcan 
lanlic,  havfn.  been  rarefy  teen  on  the 
her  aouih  than  Nova  Scotia:  it  it 
Ireland,  England.  Scotland,  Nora-ay 


tnarilime  law  in  the  ]6Eh  century,  and  was  applied  by  tb 
(ciLain  medieval  cuUettiutii  of  uugea  of  the  « 
having  the  force  of  cusuim.ity  l»w,  either  by  the  judpnenti  ol 
a  raatilime  court  or  by  \)k  molufionsof  acongreaaof  mercbanit 
and  shipmasters.  To  the  (uraiet  claat  belong  the  tct  Ian  of 
OKron.  embodying  the  uj.li;»  of  the  matinen  ol  the  Atlantic; 
under  the  bticr  come  the  ^  i  lawi  of  Viiby  (Wiaby),  reOccting 
(be  cusloms  of  the  marinen  si  tb«  North  Sea  and  of  the  Baltic. 

The  earliest  collection  oj  lucb  utagcs  received  in  Enf^ud 
[t  described  in  the  Blffit  B.vi  «/  At  Adminity  as  tbe  "  Lan 
of  Olfron,"  whilst  the  enrlnH  knonni  teit  a  contained  in  the 
Liba  mefwrandmim  ol  Iht  i-otpoiation  of  tbe  Cty  trf  London, 
preserved  in  the  archives  i,<  their  Guildhall.  These  Uwi  are 
in  an  early  handwriting  <jl  ihe  14th  century,  and  the  title  pre- 
fixed to  tliem  ia  La  Cliait,-  J'Oieroun  its  jnuemtntt  it  ia  mier. 
llow  and  in  what  manner  iliese  "  Judgments  o(  the  Se«  "  came 
to  be  collecied  is  not  alt .  .(.-ether  certain.  Cleirac,  a  learned 
aJuDCalt  in  the  psrifment  of  Bordeaui,  in  Ihe  introduction 
tn  his  H-oik  on  Us  Ui  !t  ..:u,l%mt!  dt  la  mtr  (Bordeaui,  164)}, 
slates  that  Eleanor  ol  AqiLitaine  ((.e.).  having  obierved  during 
her  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  thai  the  collcctioD  of  customs  of  iba 
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sea  contained  in  Tkt-  Book  of  the  ConniaU  of  the  Sta  (tee  Com- 
suLATE  or  THE  Sea)  «  as  held  in  high  repute  in  the  Levant,  directed 
on  her  return  that  a  record  should  be  made  of  the  judgments  of 
the  maritime  court  ot'  the  island  of  Ol^ron  (at  that  time  a  peculiar 
court  of  the  duchy  (if  Guienne),  in  order  that  they  might  serve 
as  law  amongst  th<  mariners  of  the  Western  S^.  He  states 
further  that  Ridianl  I.  of  England,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
lAnd,  brought  back  with  htm  a  roll  of  those  judgments,  which 
he  published  in  Eugland  and  ordained  to  be  olMerved  as  law. 
Though  R.  G.  MdXiden  doubts  the  story  of  Richard  I.  having 
brought  back  La  Lcye  (Hyroun  to  England,  the  general  outline 
of  Cleirac's  account  accords  with  a  memorandum  on  the  famous 
roll  of  za  Edw.  III.,  "  De  Superioritate  Maris  Angliae  "  (for 
many  yean  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
now  deposited  in  the  Public  Record  Office).  According  to  this 
memorandum,  the  king's  justiciaries  were  instructed  to  declare 
and  uphold  the  laws  and  statutes  made  by  the  kings  of  England, 
in  order  to  maintain  peace  and  justice  amongst  the  people  of 
every  nation  passing  through  the  sea  of  England. 

The  earliest  version  of  these  Ol^ron  sea  laws  comprised  certain 
customs  of  the  sea  which  were  observed  in  the  wine  and  the  oil 
trade,  as  Cwrried  on  between  the  ports  of  Guienne  and  those  of 
Brittany,  Normandy,  England  and  Flanders.  No  English  trans- 
lation seems  to  have  been  made  before  the  RuUtr  of  the  Sea, 
printed  in  London  by  Thomas  Petyt  in  1536,  in  which  they  are 
styled  "  the  Lawvt  of  ye  Yle  of  Auleron  and  ye  Judgementes 
of  ye  See."  French  was,  in  fact,  a  tongue  familiar  to  the  English 
high  court  of  admiralty  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  A 
Flemish  text,  however,  appears  to  have  bc«n  made  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  X4th  century,  the  PurpU  Booh  of  Bruges^  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  Bruges,  in  a  handwriting  somewhat  later 
than  that  of  the  Liber  Memorandorum,  Prefixed  to  this  Flemish 
version  is  the  title,  "  Dit  es  de  Coppie  van  den  Rollen  van 
Oleron  van  den  Vonnesse  van  der  Zee."  Certain  changes, 
however,  have  been  made  in  the  Purple  Booh  of  Bruges  in  the 
names  of  the  ports  mentioned  in  the  original  Gascon  text.  For 
instance,  Sluys  is  in  several  places  substituted  for  Bordeaux, 
just  as  in  the  RuUer  of  the  Sea  London  replaces  Bordeaux.  That 
these  sea  laws  were  administered  in  the  Flemish  maritime 
courts  may  be  inferred  from  two  facts.  First,  a  Flemish  transla- 
tion of  them  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Inaritime  tribunal  of 
Damme,  which  was  the  chief  Flemish  enirep6t  of  the  wine  trade 
in  the  13th  century.  The  text  of  this  translation  has  been 
published  by  Adriaen  Verwer  under  the  title  of  the  Judgments 
of  Damme,  In  the  seomd  place,  there  is  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  senate  of  Danxig,  where  there  was  a  maritime  court  of 
old,  an  eariy  manuscript  of  the  xsth  century,  containing  a 
Flemish  reproduction  of  the  Judgments  of  Ol^ron  headed  "  Dit 
is  Twater  Recht  in  Vlacnderen."  So  far  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Judgments  of  Oliron  were  received  as  sea  laws  in 
Flanders  as  well  as  in  En^and  in  the  14th  century.  Further 
inquiry  can  trace  them  as  they  followed  the  course  of  the  wine 
trade  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  Sea.  Boxhom,  in  his 
Chronyh  tan  Zeelande,  has  published  a  Dutch  version  of  them, 
which  van  Leeuwen  has  reproduced  in  his  Batavia  lUuslratOt 
under  the  title  of  the  Laws  of  West-Capdl  in  Zealand.  Verwer 
has  also  published  a  Dutch  text  of  them  in  his  NederlanVs 
See'Rechten,  accompanied  by  certain  customs  of  Amsterdam, 
of  which  other  MSS.  exist,  in  which  those  customs  are  described 
as  usages  of  Stavoren,  or  as  usages  of  Enkhuizen,  both  ports 
of  active  commerce  in  the  xsth  century.  Of  these  customs 
of  Amsterdam,  or,  as  they  were  more  generally  styled,  "  Ordin- 
ances of  Amsterdam,"  further  zoention  is  made  below. 

A  new  and  enlarged  collection  of  tea  laws,  purporting  to  be  an 
extract  of  the  ancient  laws  of  OlAron.  made  its  appearance  in  the 
laticr  F>art  of  the  tsth  century  in  Le  Groml  routier  at  la  mcr,  printed 
at  Poitiers  in  France  by  Jan  de  Mamef.  at  the  ngn  of  the  Pelican. 
The  title-page  is  without  a  date,  but  the  dedication,  which  Durports 
to  be  addreMed  by  its  author,  Pierre  Garcie,  olios  Ferranoe,  to  his 
godion,  is  dated  from  St  Gilles  on  the  bst  day  of  May  14JB3.  It 
conuins  forty-seven  articles,  of  which  the  first  twenty-two  are 
identical  with  articles  of  the  "  Judgmcnto  of  the  Sea,"  in  the  Liber 
Memorandorum,  the  remaining  articles  being  evidently  of  more 
recent  origin.  A  black-letter  edition  of  this  work  in  French,  without 


a  date 
last  article 


.  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  to  the 
rticle  this  colophon  is  appended:  "  Ces  chows  pr6cMentes 
■ont  extraictes  du  tris  utille  et  profittable  RooUe  Dolc^ron  par  le 
diet  Pie^  Garcie  alias  Ferrande.'  An  EngliBh  translation  is  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  il  View  of  the  Admiral  JurisdiUion^  published  in 
1661  by  Dr  John  Godolphin,  in  which  the  laws  are  described  as  "  aa 
Extract  of  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Oleron  rendered  into  IZngUih  out  of 
Garsias  alias  Ferrand."  Although  this  new  text  had  the  recom- 
mendation of  an  advocate  who  bad  filled  the  office  of  judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  during  the  Commonwealth  and  been  appointed 
king's  advocate-general  by  Charles  11.,  it  seems  to  have  been  super- 


seded in  a  short  time  by  CIcirac's  Us  et  coustumes  de  la  mer,  to 


sotxant-six."  Cleirac  does  not  inform  us  from  what  source  or  under 
what  circumstances  he  procured  his  text,  nor  on  what  authority 
he  has  adopted  in  certain  articles  readings  at  variance  with  those 
of  Garcie,  whilst  he  retains  the  same  number  of  articles,  to  wit, 
forty-seven.  The  clause  of  authentication  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
warranty  above  suspicion,  as  the  identical  clause  of  authenticatkm 
with  the  same  date  is  appended  to  the  eariy  Norman  and  Breton 
versions  of  the  rolls,  whkb  conuin  only  twenty-six  artklea.  Cleirac's 
version,  hoiyever,  owing  probably  to  the  superior  style  in  which  it 
was  edited,  and  tq  the  importance  of  the  other  treatise*  on  maritime 
matters  whkh  Cleirac  haid  brought  together  for  the  first  time  in  a 
single  volume,  seems  to  have  obuined  a  preference  in  England  over 
Garcie's  text,  as  it  was  received  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
during  the  judgeship  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkyns,  and  an  Engluh  trans- 
lation of  it  was  introduced  into  the  English  translation  of  the  Blarh 
Book  of  the  Admiralty  made  by  John  Bedford,  the  deputy  registrar 
of  the  High  Court.  It  seems  to  have  been  Bedford's  intentjon  to 
print  this  translation  under  the  title  of  "Sea  Laws";  but  the 
manuscript  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkyns,  who  gave 
it  to  the  College  of  Advocates  in  1685.  The  Black  Booh  itself,  which 
was  missing  for  a  long  time  from  the  Admiralty  r^istiy,  was  di^ 
covered  in  the  19th  century  and  replaced  in  the  archives  of  the 
Admiralty  Court.  Of  those  two  versions  of  the  sea  laws  of  01£r» 
the  eariier  obtained  a  world-wide  reception,  for  it  was  translated 
into  Castilian  (Fuero  de  Layron)  by  order  of  King  Alphonso  X.,  and 
a  Gascon  text  of  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Leghorn, 
apparently  in  a  handwriting  of  the  isth  century,  entitled  "  Aaso  es 
la  copia  deus  Rollcs  de  Leron  de  jucgemens  de  mar." 

The  parent  stock  of  the  Visby  sea  uws  would  appear  to  have  been 
a  code  preserved  in  the  chancery  of  LQbeck,  drawn  up  in  the  Old 
Saxon  tongue,  and  dated  1240.  Thb  code  contains  amongst  many 
others  certain  articles  on  maritime  law  which  are  identical  with 
artkles  in  the  Gotland  sea  laws.  This  collection  comfMises  sixty-iix 
articles,  and  it  is  now  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  modern  researches* 
especially  of  Professor  Schlytcr  of  Lund,  that  these  Gotland  sea  laws 
are  a  compilation  derived  from  three  distinct  sources — a  LQbeck, 
an  016ron  and  an  Amsterdam  source.  A  Saxon  or  Low  German  text 
of  this  collection  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  I50«  at  Copenhagen 
by  Godfrey  de  Gcmen,  a  native  of  Gouda  in  Holland,  who  is'reputed 
to  have  set  up  the  earliest  printing-press  in  Copenhagen.    Tbw 

Erint  has  no  title-page,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  the  eariieat 
nown  print  of  The  Consulate  of  the  Sea;  but  upon  a  blank  leaf. 
which  occufnes  the  place  of  a  frontispiece  in  one  of  two  copies  of 
Godfrey  de  Gcmen's  text,  both  preserved  in  the  royal  libiary  at 
Copenhagen,  there  has  been  inserted  with  apen  in  alternate  lines  of 
bbck  and  red  ink  the  title  "  Dat  hoghestc  Gotlansche  Water-Recht 
gcdnicket  to  Koppcnhavcn  Anno  Domini  M.D.v», "  and  there  has 
also  been  inserted  on  the  first  page  of  the  text  the  introductory 
title  "  Her  bcghynt  dat  hoghcste  Watcr-Recht  "  (here  begins  the 
supreme  sea  law).  Professor  Schlytcr  discovered  a  MS.  (Na  3123) 
in  the  royal  library  at  Qppcnhagcn,  which  is  written  on  parchment 
in  a  hand  of  the  isth  century  and  from  which  it  seems  probable 
that  Godfrey  de  Gemcn  mainly  derived  his  text,  as  it  comfMises  the 
same  number  of  articles,  containing  the  same  matter  arranged  in 
the  same  order,  with  this  minor  dtfTerence,  that,  whilst  both  the  M^v 
and  the  print  have  the  simple  title  "  Water-Recht  "  prefixed  to  the 
first  article,  the  MS.  has  also  a  similar  title  prefixed  to  the  fifteenth. 
Further,  as  this  article,  toother  with  those  that  follow  it  in  the  MS. 
appears  to  be  in  a  handwriting  different  from  that  of  the  articles  that 
precede,  the  fifteenth  article  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  first  of 
a  distinct  series,  more  particularly  as  they  are  numbered  in  Roman 
characters,  beginning  with  §  1,  and  such  characters  are  continued 
with  a  single  interruption  down  to  the  end  of  the  MS  Although, 
however,  the  numeration  of  the  artkles  of  this  second  series  is 
continuous  and  the  handwriting  of  the  MS.  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  sixty-sixth  article  is  unchanged,  the  text  of  the  series  w  not 
continuous,  as  the  fortieth  article  commences  with  an  introductory 
clause^"  This  is  the  ordinance  which  the  skippers  and  merchants 
have  resolved  amongst  themselves  as  ship  law.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  the  first  division  of  this  second  series  of  sea  laws 
as  a  Low  German  verAon  of  the  Judgments  of  OMron,  transmitted 
most  probably  through  a  Flemish  text.  This  hypothesis  would 
account  for  the  substitution  in  several  articles  of  Sluys  for  Bordeaux. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  introductury  clause  which  ushers  in  the 
fortieth  artkle  is  ktentacal  with  the  title  that  is  generally  pcefixed 
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to  MSS.  of  the  maridme  OrrtiMncf  of  Aautenfaun,  and  the  text 
of  thtt  and  of  the  followiiig  articles  down  to  the  axty^fifth  inclutive 
ia  evidently  of  Dutch  origin  and  moce  or  le«  identical  with  Verwer's 
text  of  the  usa^pea  of  Amsterdam.  M.  Pardessus,  in  his  valuable 
ColUclum  de  leu  mariUmes,  published  ia  Paris  befote  Professor 
Schlyter  made  known  the  result  of  his  researches,  justly  remarlnd 
that  the  provisions  of  several  articles  of  this  last  division  of  the  sea 
laws  are  moonsistent  with  the  theory  that  they  originated  at  Visby. 
It  ma;r  be  observed  that  the  sucty-dxth  article  of  the  MS.  is  a  Labeck 
law  identical  with  the  first  article  of  the  first  series,  which  is  of 
Labeck  origin.  No  colophon  is  appended  to  this  final  article  in  the 
MSb  Nevcrthdess,  Godfrey  de  Gemen's  edition  of  1505,  which  breaks 
off  in  the  middle  of  the  sixty-sixth  article  of  the  MS.,  has  the  foUowing 
colophon:  *'  Here  end  the  Gotland  sea  laws,  which  the  community 
of  merchanta  and  skippers  have  ordained  and  made  at  Vist^,  that 
all  men  may  lenilate  themselves  by  them.  Printed  at  Copamaaen, 
A.i>.  11.D.V.**  The  question  naturally  suggests  itself.  To  what  MS. 
was  Godfrey  de  Gemen  indebted  for  this  colophon,  or  is  the  altema- 
tive  more  pnbaJtAe  that  he  devised  it  ?  There  b  no  known  MS. 
of  thb  collection  of  an  earlier  date  to  which  an  appeal  can  be  made 
as  an  authority  for  this  colophon;  on  the  contrary,  the  only  known 
MSS.  of  which  the  date  is  earlier  than  Godfrey  de  Gemen's  print, 
both  of  which  are  ia  the  library  of  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  are 
without  this  colophon,  and  one  of  them,  which  puurports  to  have  been 
completed  at  Nykftping  on  the  Eve  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Viivin 
in  ia/i}4,  concludes  with  a  colophon  ^iriuch  precludes  all  idea  tmtt 
anythmg  has  been  omitted  by  the  scribe,  vix.,  "  Here  ends  this  book, 
and  may  God  send  us  His  grace.  Amen."  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  Gemen  himself  devised  this  colophon.  He  was  ennnd  in 
printing  for  the  first  time  other  collections  of  laws  for  the'  I/aaish 
govemmeitt,  and,  aa  Gotland  was  at  that  time  a  posse stion  of  Den- 
mark, he  may  have  thus  distinguished  the  sea  uws  from  another 
namely,  of  land  lawa.     Professor  Schlyter,  however, 


bdieves  Gemen  may  have  borrowed  it  from  a  MS.  which  is  lost,  or 
at  all  events  is  not  known.  There  is  some  support  to  thb  view  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  archives  of  the  guiUhall  of  LQbeck  there  is  pre* 
served  a  MS.  of  1533  ^riiich  contains  a  Low  German  version  of  the 
aame  collection  of  sea  laws,  with  a  rubric  prefixed  to  the  first  article 
announcing  them  to  be  "  the  water  law  or  sea  law,  which  b  the  oldest 
and  highest  law  of  \^sby,"  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  scribe  of  thb  MS.  copied  hb  text  from  a  MS.  other  than  the 
Copenhagen  MS.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  a  second  MS. 
of  a  rim^  chaiacter  preserved  in  the  library  «  the  rymoasium  of 
LQbecIL  which  purports  to  have  been  written  m  1537.  out  as  rqptrds 
the  Visoy  sea  laws  little  reliance  can  be  placed  00  such  rubrics  or 
colophons  as  proofs  of  the  facts  recited  in  them,  though  they  ma3r  be 
valuable  as  evidence  of  the  reputed  origin  of  the  sea  laws  at  the  time 
when- the  scribe  completed  the  MS.  In  illustration  of  thb  view  it 
may  be  stated  that  m  the  tame  year  in  which  the  more  recent  'Of 
thoe  two  MSS.  purports  to  have  been'  completed — namely  1517 — 
there  was  printed  at  LQbeck  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  sea  uiws 
consisting  of  seventy-two  articles,  being  a  Low  German  transbtion 
of  a  Dutch  text,  in  which  sixadditional  Dutch  bws  had  been  inserted 
which  are  not  found  in  the  Copenhagen  MS.,  nor  have  a  place  in 
Gemen's  text,  vet  to  thb  edition  b  prefixed  the  title,  "  This  b  the 
highest  and  oldest  sea  bw,  which  the  community  of  merchants  and 
ahipmasters  have  ordained  and  made  at  Visby,  that  all  persons  who 
would  be  secure  may  r^ubte  themselves  by  it."  Further,  it  has  an 
iotrodoctory  cbuse  to  its  thirty-seventh  article-"  Thb  b  the 
ordinance  which  the  community  of  skippen  and  merchants  have 
resolved  upon  amongst  themselves  as  snip  bw.  which  the  men  of 
Zedand.  Holland,  Fboden  hold,  and  with  the  law  of  Visby,  which 
is  the  odest  ship  bw."  .At  the  end  of  the  seventy-second  article 
there  foUows  this  colophon:  "  Here  ends  the  Gotland  sea  bw. 
wUdi  the  community  oi  merchants  and  mariners  have  ordained  and 
made  at  Vid>y,  that  each  may  regubte  himself  by  it.  All  honour  be 
to  God,  mdxxxvxl"  Each  article  of  this  edition  has  prefixed  to  it 
after  its  partiailar  number  the  word  "bebvii^"  (judsment). 
It  woiild  thus  appear  that  the  Visby  sea  bws  )uve  fared  uke  the 
OUroo  sea  bws:  they  have  gathered  bulk  with  increasing  yean. 

The  qvestion  remains  to  be  answered.  How  did  thb  collection  of 
aea  bws  acquire  the  title  of  the '*  Visby  sea  bws  "  outside  the  Baltic  ? 
for  under  sodi  titb  they  were  received  in  Sootbnd  in  the  i6th 
century,  as  may  be  infened  from  extracts  from  them  dted  in  Sir 
James  Balfour's  System  ef  tiu  man  AncimU  Lam  pfSeaUamd,  which, 
although  not  printed  till  1754,  was  completed  bdore  hb  death  in 
1583.  Th^  text  of  the  Visby  sea  bws  generally  current  in  England 
b  an  English  tmnsbtion  of  a  French  text  which  Cleirae  published  in 
1641  in  hb  CTr  d  ceusttuius  ds  U  mer,  and  b  an  abbrevbted,  and  in 
msiny  respecu  mutibted,  venion  01  the  original  sea  bwa.  Thb 
inquuy,  however,  would  open  a  new  chapter  on  the  subject  of  the 
northern  sea  bws,  and  the  dvilidng  influence  which  the  merdiants 
of  Visby  exercised  in  the  13th  century  through  their  factories  at 
Novforod,  linking  thereby  the  tnde  of  the  Baltic  to  that  of  the 
BbckSca.  fT.T.) 

See  PludcsBtts.  Cdbd^  de  Ms  moHUma  asUSHeuns  am  XViII' 
tikie  (6  vols.,  Paris.  1828-1845):  Schlyter.  Wishy  Staddag  eek 
surdity  bdng  vol  vSL  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Sueco-Gotorum  Autiami 
Qjoad,  1853T;  and  The  Black  Beek  ef  the  Admiraky,  ed.  by  Sir 
TiBVWB  tvMi  (4  vols.,  London,  1871-1876}.    An  exhausuvdy 


critkal  edition  of  the  Rhodbn  sea  bw  (given  la  vid.  L  of  Pudessus) 
by  W.  Ashburner,  appeared  in  1909  (Oxford,  Univernty  Press). 
It  contains  valuable  material  not  only  on  the  Rhodian  sea  bw.  but 
on  the  various  other  sea  bws  in  force  on  the  Mediterranean  coast. 


8BAL-FI8HERIB8.  Seab  of  all  descriptions  (see  Seal)^ 
whether  bdonging  to  the  typidsl  family  Fkecidae,  or  true  f cab, 
dr  tp  the  Otariidae,  or  sea-lions  and  sea-bears— are  of  great 
commercial  value.  Whereas,  however,  the  true  seab  and  the 
sea-lions  are  hunted  only  for  the  sake  of  their  hides  and  blubber, 
the  sea-bears  are  sought  on  account  of  their  valuable  "  seal 
skin  "  (see  Caxmzvosa;  also  Fus).  Walruses  (Odobaenidae)  are 
hunted  not  only  lor  tlieir  hides  and  blubber  but  also  for  the 
ivory  of  their  tudts,  which  is,  however,  far  less  valuable  than 
elephant-ivory.  Among  the  more  important  gptdtn  of  sea- 
bears  or  fur-seals,  which  yidd  oommerdal  "  sMi-skin,"  msy  be 
mentioned  Olaria  (Arctocepkalus)  asutralis  of  South  America 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  including  the  Galapagos  group  and 
Tiem-dd-Fuego;  O.  (A,)  antarclica  or  pusiUa  of  South  Africa 
and  the  Crosets;  O.  {A.)  gaadia  of  Kerguelen  Island;  and  O. 
(A.)  Porsteri  of  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand  and  South-Westem 
Australia.  Thb  group  was  widdy  dbtributed  over  the  pelagic 
islands  of  the  southern  hembphere,  but  b  now  practically  extinct 
in  the  greater  part  of  its  habitat,  although  remnants  of  im- 
portance exist  on  Lobos  Island  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata 
in  Uruguay,  and  on  the  islands  off  Cape  Horn,  both  of  which 
now  recdve  protection  from  government.  A  second  group  b 
represented  by  Otaria  {CaOorkinus)  wsina  of  the  Commander 
Islands  and  PribHoff  Islands  in  Bering  Sea,  Robben  Island  and 
the  Kurile  Islands,  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  other  parts  of  the  North 
Pacific;  the  forms  from  thfe  different  islands  having  recdved 
dbtinct  specific  names. 

Of  the  southern  herds  little  authentic  information  ezbts, 
but  the  records  for  the  northern  herds  are  fairly  complete.  At 
the  period  of  its  maximum  development,  1870  to  x88o,  the  herd 
of  the  Pribiloff  Islands  numbered  about  »|  million  animals; 
that  of  the  (>>mnuLnder  Islands  about  one-half  as  many.  The 
herd  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  b  one  of  minor  importance,  numbering 
in  1897  less  than  1000  animab  on  Robben  Island.  All  these 
herds  became  greatly  reduced,  and  in  1896-1897  numbered  in 
all  not  more  than  600,000  animab.  The  typicd  adult  male  or 
bull  (sikalck)  of  the  second  group  attains  maturity  about  the 
seventh  year,  and  wdghs  from  400  to  500  lb.  It  b  6  ft.  in  length, 
with  a  girth  of  4}  ft.  The  fur  b  blackish  or  dark  brown,  with 
long  ydlowiah-white  hairs,  especially  long  and  firm  on  the  back 
of  the  neck,  forming  the  so<sJled  "  wig  "  or  mane.  The  animal 
stands  erect  and  runs  or  "loUops"  along  the  ground  when 
on  land.  The  adult  female,  or  cow  {matka),  b  much  smaller, 
averaging  about  80  lb  in  weight,  with  length  and  girth  in  pro- 
portion. The  fur  b  of  varying  shades  of  brown;  she  bears 
her  first  young  at  the  age  of  three  years. 

The  breeding-grounds  are  boulder-strewn  beaches  or  rocky 
hill  slopes  near  the  shore.  On  these  the  sea-bears  congregate 
in  dosfr^et  masses  called  "  rookeries."  The  unit  of  rookery  life 
b  the  family  group,  or  "  harem,"  each  bull  collecting  as  many 
females  as  he  can  control.  The  number  ranges  from  x  to  xoo 
or  more,  averaging  about  30.  The  bulb  reach  the  islands  eariy 
in  May  and  take  up  their  places.  The  cows  begin  to  arrive 
the  first  week  in  June.  The  number  on  the  rookeries  from  day 
to  day  grows  steadily  to  a  dimaz  about  the  middle  of  July,  when 
about  one-half  are  present,  the  number  actually  on  the  ground 
diminishing  to  about  ono-fourth  at  and  after  the  close  of  the 
breeding  season  with  the  end  of  July.  The  sin^  young,  or  pup 
(ketik)t  weighing  xo  to  xs  lb  and  Jet  black  in  colour,  b  bom 
within  six  to  forty-eight  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  cow. 
\^thin  a  week  the  latter  b  served  by  the  bull,  and  by  the  end 
of  another  week  she  goe^  to  sea  to  fied,  returning  at  gradually 
lengthening  intervab  thxough  the  summer  to  nourbh  her  3^ung, 
left  in  the  meantime  to  care  for  Itsdf  on  the  rookeries.  The 
bulb,  having  fasted  since  their  arrival  in  May,  go  away  in  August 
to  feed.  The  pups  learn  to  swim  at  the  age  ol  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  and  in  November,  with  the  approach  of  winter,  swim  away 
with  their  mothers  to  the  south.  The  winter  migration  of  the 
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Pribiloff  seals  extends  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of  southern 
California,  the  return  course  following  the  coast.  The  Com- 
mander seals  reach  the  latitude  of  southern  Japan  and  return 
on  their  course.  The  fur-seals  find  their  food,  chiefly  squid, 
Alaska  pollack,  and  especially  a  small  smelt-like  fish  {Thero- 
bromus  caUorhint),  in  deep  water,  and  their  feeding-grounds 
in  Bering  Sea  and  on  the  migrations  lie  mainly  along  the  loo- 
fathom  curve. 

The  Commander  Islands  were  discovered  by  Vitus  Bering  in 
1 74 1,  and  our  first  knowledge  of  the  northern  fur-seal  herds  comes 
from  the  notes  of  Geoig  Wilhelm  Steller,  a  German  naturalist 
accompanying  Bering's  expedition.  The  Pribiloff  IsUnds  were 
discovered  in  1786  and  transferred  with  the  territory  of  Alaska 
to  the  United  Sutes  in  1867.  Up  to  1867  the  catch  taken  by  the 
Russian  Company  holding  the  Alaska  monopoly  was  about 
75,000  yearly.  Between  x868  and  1897  the  reported  catch  of 
seals  from  the  Pribiloff  herd  on  land  was  3,440,3x3,  and  651,383 
were  reported  as  taken  by  pdagic  sealing;  but  the  ktter  is 
certainly  greatly  under  the  truth.  From  1867  to  1902  the  fur-seal 
catch  was  worth,  it  has  been  estimated,  about  $35,000,000. 
From  1870  to  1890  the  United  States  government  leased  the 
islands  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and  in.  1890  the 
monopoly  passed  to  the  North  American  Commercial  Company; 
this  lease  expired  on  the  zst  of  May  19x0,  and  was  not  to  be 
renewed.  Tlie  catch  was  limited  to  60,000  in  X890  and  X89X; 
7500  in  X893  and  1893;  30,000  in  X894;  15,000  in  X895,  20,000 
in  X897;  30,000  in  X896,  1898^1903;  and  x5,ooo  in  1904, 1905 
and  1906.  The  total  number  of  skins  shipped  by  the  lessees  from 
X870  to  X906  was  3,135,248.  From  x868  to  X906  the  receipts 
from  royalties  on  sldns  was  l9^xx,o54*77,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  United  States  were  $x,353,ox5*53  (including  $349,464*88 
for  agents,  $254,o5z-49  for  supplies  to  natives,  $483,842-65 
for  Bering  Sea  awards  and  commission,  and  $41 ,000*3  x  ^o' 
iavestigation  of  the  fur-seal  fisheries  in  X898-X899);  besides  this, 
from  X890  to  1895  the  government  expended  $1,4x0,722  for  the 
policing  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  prevention  of  illegal  pelagic 
hunting. 

The  Rutnans  worked  out  the  prindple,  baaed  onthe  polygamous 
habit  of  the  animab,  ol  affofding  abmlute  protection  to  tne  breeding 
female  herd,  and  confining  the  killing  to  the  superfluous 
fjj?*'  ^  males.  The  young  males,  or  bachelors,  "  haul  out  "  to 
*™^*""  rest  and  sleep  <m  beaches  adjacent  to,  but  distinct  from, 
the  breeding-grounds.  Here  they  are  surrounded  at  night 
by  the  seahng  gangs,  rounded  up  in  droves  of  from  1000 
to  3000,  and  driven  inland  to  the  kiUing-ffrounds.  'The  large 
droves  are  broken  up  into  successive  "  poos,  or  groups,  of  from 
30  to  so,  of  which  tne  *'  kiilable  "  seals  (animals  ot  throe  vears  of 

Se  or  approximating  to  such  in  nze)  are  knocked  down  with  clubs, 
ose  too  large  or  too  small  being  allowed  to  escape.  The  skins  are 
removed,  salted  in  kenches  and,  when  cured,  are  exported.  The 
two  important  processes  in  dressing  the  skins  are  the  removal  of  the 
long  hairs  which  grow  out  through  tne  short  thick  fur,  and  the  dyeing 
oif  the  fur  itself  black. 

The  decline  m  the  fur-seal  herds  of  Berins  Sea  is  due  to  the  growth 
of  a  rival  sealing  industry — the  hunting  of  the  animals  at  sea  with 
spear  or  shot-gun,  known  as  pcJapc  sealing.^  Stragglers  frcHU  the 
migratinghenThad  from  the  earliest  times  been  taken  by  the  Indians 
of  Cape  Flattery  and  Vancouver  Island,  going  out  from  the  shore  in 
their  canoes,  but  the  number  so  captured  was  small.  In  X879. 
however,  sailing  vessds  began  to  be  used  to  carry  the  hunters  ana 
their  canoes  out  to  the  mam  body  of  the  herd,  and  to  enable  them 
to  foUow  iu  movements.  The  industry  developed  rapidly,  by  1893 
employing  a  fleet  of  X32  sailing  vessels,  each  with  from  five  to  twenty 
hunting  crews.  The  catch  at  sea  grew  to  a  maximum  in  x89a  01 
140,000  skins.  The  operations  of  the  fleet  grsdually  extended  to 
cover  the  entire  migration  route  of  the  herd,  and  in  1883  the  sealen 
entered  its suroroerteeding-grounds in Berinj; Sea.  Pel^c hunting, 
necessarily  indiscriminate,  affected  most  seriously  the  herd  of  breed- 
ing females.  Investigations  carried  on  in  Bering  Sea  in  189^  and 
1896  show  that  from  63  to  84%  of  the  pelagic  catch  were  <n  thu 
class,  the  death  of  the  female  involving  the  death  of  her  unborn 
offspring,  as  well  as  that  of  the  unweaned  younff.  From  1870  to 
1903  the  "  pelagic  **  catch  has  been  estimatea  Qoroan)  as  1,000,000, 
nearly  half  the  corresponding  total  for  the  land-catch. 

TThe  abuse  of  pelagic  seahng  naturally  created  much  indignation 

^  A  temporary  cause  for  the  shrinkage  of  the  herd  was  the  ravages 
cif  the  Uncinanat  a  worm  which  attacked  the  infant  seals;  in  X906 
It  seemed  no  longer  to  be  present. 


in  America.  Under  sanction  of  a  claim  made  by  Russia  in  tSsf  to 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Berii»  Sea  (a  daim  decided  by  the  Paris 
Tribunal  of  1893  to  be  untenable),  the  United  States  in  1886  seised 
sealing  vessels  operating  in  that  sea— among  them  ranartian  vessels. 
This  brought  on  a  diplomatic  discussion  with  the  British  government, 
which  culminated  in  1893  in  a  treaty  by  which  it  was  afptwd  to  submit 
to  arbitration  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to  jurisdiction  in  Bering 
Sea  in  the  interests  of  her  fur-seal  herd  when  beyond  the  ofdinary 
territorial  limits.  The  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  met  in  Paris  in  1895 
(see  Bbxinc  Sba  AaBiTRATiOM^.  Its  dedaioo  was  adverse  to  the 
contentions  of  the  United  StatHt^nd  equally  adverse  to  the  life  of 
the  fur-aeal  herds.  As  agreed  upon  in  such  event,  the  tribunal  formu- 
lated a  set  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  pelagic  sealing,  with  a  view 
to  the  protection  of  the  seals.  These  r^ulatioos  provided  for  a  dose 
season  m  May,  June  and  July,  and  a  protected  zone  ot6om.  radius 
about  the  breeding  islanos.  The  regulations  failed  of  their  object, 
because  the  breeding  females  do  not  Teed  within  the  protected  area, 
but  far  outside,  and  are  therefore  taken  without  restriction  00  the 
feeding-grounds  in  August  and  September,  their  young  being  left 
to  starve. 

In  1896  it  was  agreed  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
that  a  new  investigation  of  the  facts  of  seal  life  should  be  made. 
At  the  dose  of  this  inquiry  in  1897  the  two  Commissioos  met  in 
Washington  as  a  Joint  Conference  of  Fur  Seal  Ejqperts,  and  after  a 
discussion  of  the  results  of  their  labours,  a  substantial  agreement 
was  reached  on  all  essential  facts.  On  the  basis  of  thb  ajgreement 
the  fur-seal  question  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Joint  High  Com- 
mission, representing  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
called  at  Quebec  in  September  1898  to  consider  a  number  of  queatkws 
at  issue  between  the  United  Sutes  and  Canada.  There  the  matter 
rested.  Meanwhile  the  herds  continued  to  dedine,  and  the  pelagic 
catch  itself  feU  rapidly  with  the  depleted  herda 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  tne  fur  skins  (ram  various  sources 
over  the  period  1743  to  1897: — 


From  all  sources  prior  to  1868 

Land  sealing,  186^1897,  PribUoff  herd     . 

„  „  Commander  herd 

Pdagk  sealing,  1868-1897.  Pribiloff  herd 

„  „  Commander  herd 

Lobos  Island  skins        ...... 

Cape  Horn  skins  ;....; 


Grand  Total 


.  3.197.154 
.  3,440,313 
043,736 
651,382 
.  3x3.^7 
.       316,746 

.  X33,390 

.    7,983,768 


For  a  fun  account  of  the  fur-seals  and  the  fur-seal  industries, 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  reports  of  D'Arcy  W.  Thompson, 
Commissioner  for  Great  Britain,  and  his  aswociates,  for  1896  and 
X897  (Parliamentary  Pa^rs,  "  United  States,"  No.  3  (X897].  and 
No.  X  \i8^]),  and  especially  to  the  final  report  of  David  S.  Jordan, 
Commissioner  for  the  United  States,  and  his  associates,  for  the  same 
yeare  (Treasury  Departratent  Document  No.  3017.  Fur  Seals  oarf 
Fur  Seal  Islands  of  North  Pacific  Ocean,  4  vols.  and*^atlas.  Wadi- 
ington,  1898).  Other  papers  of  importance  are:  H.  W.  Elliott's 
"  Monograph  of  the  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska."  Bull.  147,  VS.  Fish 
Commission  (1883),  and  the  report  of  C.  H.  Merriam  and  T.  C 
Mendenhall,  the  American  Commissiooen  for  X891,  Proc»  Pvis 
Arbitration,  ii.  3x1-396. 

SEALING  WAX.  In  medieval  times,  when  the  prindpa! 
use  of  sealing  wax  was  for  attaching  the  impression  of  seals  to 
official  documents,  the  composition  used  consisted  of  a  mixture 
of  Venice  turpentine,  beeswax  and  cdouring  matter,  usually 
vermilion.  The  preparation  now  employed  contains  no  wax. 
Fine  red  stationery  sealing  wax  is  composed  of  about  seven 
parts  by  wdght  of  shdiac,  four  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  three 
to  four  of  vermilion.  The  resins  are  melted  togtther  in  an 
earthenware  pot  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  the  colouring  matter 
is  added  slowly  with  careful  stirring.  The  mass  when  taken 
from  the  fire  is  poured  into  oiled  tin  moulds  the  form  of  the 
sticks  required,  and  when  hard  the  sticks  are  polished  by  passing 
them  rapidly  over  a  diarcoal  fire,  or  throu^  a  qpirit  flame, 
which  mdts  the  superficial  film.  For  the  brightest  qualities 
of  sealing  wax  bleached  lac  is  employed,  and  a  pn^rtion  of 
perfuming  mattei^-«torax  or  balsam  of  Peru— is  added.  In 
the  commoner  qualities  conaderable  admixtures  of  chalk, 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  baryta  white  or  other  earthy  mattets 
are  employed,  and  for  the  various  colours  ^proprxate  mineral 
pigments.  In  inferior  waxes  ordinary  resin  takes  the  place  of 
la^  and  the  dragon  gum  of  Australia  (from  Xantkerrkoea  kasittis) 
and  other  resins  are  similarly  substituted.  Such  waxes,  used 
for  bottling,  parcelling  and  other  ooaner  applications,  run 
thin  when  heated,  and  are  comparativdy  brittle,  whereas  fine 
wax  should  soften  slowly  and  is  tenadous  and  adhesive. 
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ISAU.  ~  The  idcn  of  testifying  the  personal  presence^r  the 
■gency  of  an  individual  on  some  particular  occasion,  by  affixing 
the  impression  of  his  seal  (Lat.  siiiilum,  0.  Fr.  seel)  to  the  record 
or  object  connected  with  the  transaction  of  the  nx>ment,  can  be 
traced  back  among  the  nations  of  the  old  world  when  advanced 
only  a  comparatively  short  way  on  the  path  of  civilization. 
In  the  East  the  custom  which  has  prevailed  for  centuries,  and 
which  is  a  practice  at  the  present  day,  of  using  the  seal  as  a  stamp 
wherewith  to  print  its  device  in  ink  or  pigment  in  authentication 
of  a  document  is  parallel  to  our  western  habit  of  inscribing  a 
signature  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  West,  too,  the  impression 
of  the  seal  has,  at  certain  periods,  had  the  same  value  as  the 
sigiiatttre;  and  at  all  times  the  connexion  between  the  signature 
and  the  seal  has  been  intimate  in  European  practice  (see  Auto- 
graphs and  DiPLOMAnc).  But  the  western  method  of  obtaining 
the  iminession  has  differed  from  the  eastern  method.  With  us, 
the  notion  of  a  seal  is  an  impression  in  rdief,  obtained  from 
an  incised  design,  either  on  a  soft  material  such  as  wax  or  day, 
or  <m  a  harder  material  such  as  lead,  gold  or  silver.  By  common 
usage  the  word  "  seal "  is  employed  as  a  term  to  describe  both 
the  implement  for  making  the  impression,  and  the  impression 
itself;  but  properly  it  should  be  confined  to  the  latter,  the  graven 
implement  being  technically  called  the  matrix. 
I  The  earliest  examples  of  seals,  both  matrices  and  impresnons, 
are  found  among  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  Babylonia  and 
Assyria.  On  the  day  stoppers  of  wine  jars  of  the 
remote  age  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  pre-dynastic 
period,  and  which  preceded  the  historic  period  of  the 
first  Pharaohs,  there  are  seal  impressions  which  must  have  been 
produced  from  matrices,  like  those  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
of  the  cylinder  type,  the  impress  of  the  design  having  been 
repeated  as  the  cylinder  was  rolled  along  the  surface  of  the  moist 
day.  Two  such  engraved  cylinders  of  this  archaic  period  are  in 
the  British  Museum  collections.  The  cylinder,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  generally  superseded  in  Egypt  by  the  engraved 
scarab,  or  beetle-shaped  object,  which,  it  may  be  assumed, 
was  used  at  an  early  time,  as  it  certainly  was  in  later  Egyptian 
history,  for  sealing  purposes,  although  its  proper  function  was  that 
of  an  amulet.  Still,  the  fashion  for  cylinder^  appears  to  have 
revived  at  intervals,  for  they  are  found  in  the  6th,  the  isth  and 
the  rSth  dynasties.  Even  in  the  xst  dynasty,  about  4500  B.C., 
the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  had  their  official  sealers,  or,  to  use  a 
modem  expression,  keepers  of  the  Royal  Seal.  Egyptian  signet- 
rings,  which  were  used  for  sealing,  date  back  to  the  1 2th  dynasty. 
As  already  stated,  the  matrices  of  andent  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  seals,  usually  cut  on  predous  stones,  are  in  cylinder  form. 
The  fine  collection  in  the  Britu^  Museum  presents 
I  aatf  us  with  Babylonian  spedmens  of  even  archaic  times, 
followed  by  an  historical  series,  the  earliest  of  which 
is  of  nearly  4500  years  b.c  The  Assyrian  series  is 
not  so  full.  The  engraved  subjects  are  chiefly  mythological. 
Impressions  are  to  be  found  on  many  of  the  cuneiform  cUiy 
tablets.  Early  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  the  cylinder  seal  gave 
place  to  the  cone,  the  impression  being  henceforth  obtained 
after  the  fashion  followed  to  the  present  day 

The  Phoenicians,  as  was  only  to  be  expected  of  those  traders 
and  artisans  of  the  andent  world,  appear  to  have  adopted  both 
the  cylinder  of  Assyria  and  the  scarab  of  Egypt  as 
patterns  for  their  seals.  Examples  indeed  are  rare, 
but  that  these  people  were  acquainted  with  both 
forms  is  certain.  Phoenician  names  are  found  cut  both  on 
cylinder  matrices  and  on  scarabs  by  the  Phoenidan  engravers 
employed  in  Assyria  and  Egypt;  and,  when  the  cone-shaped 
matrix  superseded  the  cylinder  in  Western  Asia,  the  Phoenicians 
conformed  to  the  change. 

In  Europe,  the  use  of  seals  among  the  early  Greeks  is  well 
known.  Of  the  Mycenaean  period  numerous  seal-impressions 
in  clay  have  been  found.  Also  from  andent  times 
have  survived  the  numerous  engraved  stones  or 
pebbles,  technically  called  gems,  which  served  as 
matrices  and  in  most  Instances  were  undoubtedly  mounted 
as  finger-rings  or,  were  furnished  with  swivels.    At  first  being 


used  iA  their  natural  forms,*  thtte  pebbles  or  gems  have  been 
grouped  as  lenticular  or  bean-shaped,  and  gfimdular  or  of  the 
sli]!kg-bolt  pattern;  later,  from  the  6th  to  the  4th  century  B.C., 
they  were  fashioned  as  scaraboids,  that  is,  in  the  general  form 
of  the  Egyptian  scarab,  but  without  the  sculptureid  details  of 
the  beetle's  body.  To  these,  by  a  natural  process,  succeeded 
the  matrix  formed  of  only  a  thin  slice  of  stone,  which  was  more 
conveniently  adapted  for  the  besd  of  the  ring;  and  in  this  shape 
the  engraved  matrix  passed  on  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans. 
Signet-rings  also  with  fixed  metal  bezds  were  in  co^mion  use 
among  the  Greeks  from  about  600  b.c 

But  while  the  scarab  met  with  little  favour  in  Greece,  where, 
as  just  stated,  the  scaraboid  was  preferred,  among  the  Etruscans 
its  adoption  was  complete,  and  with  them  it  b^ame 
the  commonest  form  of  the  seal-matrix,  dating  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century  b.c.,  engraved 
chiefly  with  subjects  derived  from  Gredc  art. 

Impressions  of  late  Greek  or  Roman  gems  in  day  have  survived 
in  a  few  instances.  A  series  of  impressions  from  Credc  seals 
was  found  at  Selinus  in  SkSiy,  dating  before  349  b.c;  a  small 
collection  of  sealed  Greek  documents  on  papyrus  of  the  4th  and 
3rd  centuries  b.c.  has  been  discovered  at  Elephantine  in 
Egypt.  An  interesting  and  veiy  rare  example  of  a  Roman 
law  deed  sealed  with  gem  impressions  in  day  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  recording  the  sale  of  a  slave  boy  in  aj>.  166. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  artide  to  deal  further  with  the 
history  of  antique  seals  (see  NtnasiCAncs;  also  Gems,  Jewelsy 
and  Ring),  but  to  give  some  account  of  European  sesJs  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  the  revival  of  their  use  for  the  authentication 
of  documents  resulted  in  their  universal  employment  among  all 
classes  of  sodety.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  vast 
number  of  impressions  still  to  be  found  in  public  museums  and 
archives,  and  in  private  muniment  rooms  and  antiquarian  collec- 
tions, other  attached  to  the  original  charters  or  other  deeds 
which  they  authenticated,  or  as  independent  specimens.  Hence, 
too,  have  survived  a  fairly  large  numbor  of  matrices. 

The  connecting  link  between  the  general  use  of  the  signet, 
which  was  required  by  the  Roman  law  for  legal  purposes,  but 
which  had  died  out  by  the  7th  century,  and  the  revival 
of  seals  in  the  middle  ages  js  to  be  found  in  the  chanceries 
of  the  Merovingian  and  Caiolingian  sovereigns,  where 
the  practice  of  affixing  the  royal  seal  to  diplomas 
appears  to  have  been  generally  maintained  (see  Diplomatic). 
Naturally,  surviving  examples  of  such  seals  are  rare,  but  they 
are  suffident  in  number  to  indicate  the  style  adopted  at  different 
periods.  The  seal-ring  of  Childeric  II.  (d.  673)  was  found  in 
his  tomb,  bearing  a  full-face  bust  and  his  name;  and  impressions 
of  seals  of  later  monarchs  of  the  Merovingian  line,  engraved  with 
their  busts  and  names,  have  survived.  Pippin  the  Short  and  the 
early  Carolings  made  use  of  intaglios,  both  actual  antiques  and 
copies  from  them;  thdr  successors  had  seals  of  ordinary  types 
usually  lowing  their  busts.  One  of  the  oldest  matrices  is  an 
intaglio  in  rock  crystal,  now  preserved  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  bearing 
a  portrait  head  of  Lothair  II.,  king  of  Lorraine  (a.d.  855-869), 
and  the  legend  "  Xpe  [Ckristt]  Adiwa  Hlotharium  Reg."  As 
time  advanced  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  enlarge  the  royal 
seal.  Under  Hugh  Capet  there  was  (a.d.  989)  a  further  develop- 
ment, the  king  being  represented  half-length  with  the  royal 
insignia;  and  at  last  under  Henry  I.  (a.d.  1031-1060)  the  royal 
seal  of  France  was  complete  as  the  seal  of  majesty,  bearing  the 
full  effigy  of  the  king  enthroned.  In  (jermany,  however,  this 
full  type  had  already  been  attained  somewhat  earlier  in  the  seal 
of  the  emperor  Henry  U.  (a.d.  1003-1034);  and  it  had  been  used 
even  earlier  by  Amulf,  count  of  Flanders,  in  943.  The  royal 
seal  thus  developed  as  a  seal  of  majesty  became  the  type  for 
subsequent  seab  of  dignity  of  the  monarchs  of  the  middle  ages 
and  later,  the  inscription  or  legend  giving  the  name  and  titles 
of  the  sovereign  concerned. 

All  the  early  royal  seals  which  have  been  referred  to  were 
affixed  to  the  face  of  the  documents,  that  is,  en  placard;  but  in 
the  nth  century  the  practice  of  appending  the  seal  from  thongs 
or  cords  came  into  vogue;  by  the  lath  century  it  was  universal 


NMunlly,  the  tDtraductloa  of  tka  pesduit  le*]  invited  u 
impreuion  od  (be  back  u  well  as  on  llw  f  ue  of  Uie  diik  oC  wui 
or  other  material  cinployed.  Hence  aioee  the  uie  of  the  cnuoter- 
aeal,  which  might  be  an  impreuioD  from  a  matrix  actually  ao 
caJled{ciHlraniiUiim) ,  or  that  of  a  aignel  oi  private  acal  Istcntum) , 
luch  countencaling  implying  ft  pertooal  corioboration  of  the 
lealing.  The  eacliot  tal  of  a  •overaga  of  Fnmce  to  which  a 
cDUQtcneal  Wat  added  wai  tliat  ol  Loul*  VII.  (aj>.  1141),  an 
equeiliian  effigy  of  the  kinf  u  ditki  of  Aquiuine  bdug  impieMcd 
on  IhenvCTK.  Wlien,  In  1154,  Aquitaine  paued  to  the  English 
cioHn,  this  counterKal  diuppeared,  and  eventually  in  aubaequeat 
reignt  a  fleur-di-li«  or  the  tliield  of  anna  of  France  took  iia  place. 
In  the  Gennui  royal  aeaU  the  imperial  eacl"  o*  1^  Imperial 
shield  of  arms  was  the  ordtnaiy  countcneaL 

To  turn  to  England:  it  appears  that  the  kings  of  the  An^o- 
Saxon  nee,  oc  at  leait  lome  of  them,  imitated  their  Fiankiih 
^—Ig.  neighboun  in  wing  signets  or  other  seals.  Tliere  are 
SDH  ilUl  eitanC  *o  impression  of  the  seal  of  OSa  oj  Mercia 
'w[f'  (vD.  790)  bearing  a  portrait  head ;  and  one  ol  the  seal  of 

•*"■  Edgar  (*.D.fl6o),  an  intaglio  gem.  The  fint  toyal  «eal 
of  England  which  ranks  as  a  "  great  seal  "  li  that  of  Ediraid  (be 
Confeuoc,  impresuons  of  which  are  ettant.     This  ml  wai 

(urrushed  with  a  counterseal,  the  dolgn  being  neuly 
^Ti,         identicaIwiththatoftheabve[se(Bg.r).   WUUantbe 

Conqueror,  as  duke  of  Nomundy,  used  an  equestrian 
leal,  repraenling  him  mounted  and  armed  for  haliJe.     After 
'^s  conquest  of   England, 
added  a  seal  ol  majesty, 

countencaL  In  subsequent 
reigns  the  order  of  llie  tw* 
seals  was  reversed,  the  seal 
of    mafrsty   becoming   the 

iMing  the  e<;ueatrian  seal: 
1  pattern  which  haa  been 
followed,  almoat  uniformly, 
down  to  the  present  day. 

Besides    Che    two    royal 
leala.  of  Anglo-Saxon  Lings 

ertsnl  a  lew  other  teals, 
evidence  of  .yet  others,  which  were 

_  _         before  the  NomiBn  Conquest;  but 

SmM—  the  rarity  d  such  examples  is  an  bdlcatlon  that  the 
pitrmi^  employment  ol  sesls  could  not  hsve  been  very 
*"'*  common  smong  our  Anglo-Ssioa  lortfathett.    Berht- 

wsld  the  thane,  in  788,  and  iCthdwulf  ol  Mercia,  In  gjT, 
affixed  their  seals  lo  certain  dqcumcDts.  In  the  British 
Museum  are  the  bronze  matrices  of  aeals  of  £thilwald, 
bishop  of  Dunwkh,  about  Boo;  of  £lfric,  alderman  of 
Hampshire,  about  985;  and  the  finely  orved  ivory  double 
matrix  of  Godwin  the  thane  (on  (he  obverse)  and  ol  the 
Dun  Godcythe  (on  the  reverse),  of  (be  beginning  of  the  iith 
century,  In  the  Chapter  Library  of  Durham  there  is  the  mattil 
ol  the  monastic  seal  of  about  the  year  g;o;  and  in  the  Biilidi 
Museum,  appended  to  a  later  chartei  (HarL  45  A.  36),  b  the 
impression  of  the  seal  ol  Wilton  Abbey  of  about  974. 

The  official  practice  of  the  f  lankish  kings,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  waa  the  means  ol  handing  down  the  Roman  tradition  ol  the 

use  ol  the  signet,  was  gradually  imitated  by  high 
Jjjj         officers  of  state.    In  the  Bth  century  the  mayors  of  the 

palace  are  found  aSiihig  their  personal  se^  to  royal 
diptomas;  and,  once  the  idea  was  started,  the  multiplication  of 
seals  nalurally  followed.   From  the  end  of  the  loth  century  there 

lo  Ihe  ijlh  century  inclusive,  sealing  wsa  the  ordinary  processof 
auLhenticating  legal  documents;  and  during  that  period  an 
infinite  variety  of  seals  was  In  existence.  The  royal  teals  ol 
dignity  or  great  seals  we  have  already  noticed-  The  sovereign 
•Ito  had  fait  penoDal  tealt:  his  privy  seal,  kis  lignet.     The 


ptoviaat,  the  poUic  deputmenli.  the  k^  and  public  officers, 
Ihe  courts  ol  law:  all  had  their  ipedal  teals.  The  numerous 
dsM  ol  eccleiiastica]  seals  comprited  episcopal  se^  of  all  kindv 
o$da]  and  personal;  seals  of  cathedrals  and  cbaptcn;  of 
courts  and  D&dals,  &c  The  monastic  series  is  one  of  the  largcK, 
and,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  important. 
The  topographical  or  local  series  comprises  the  seals  d  dties, 
of  (owns  and  borou^  and  of  corponle  bodies.  Then  coma 
the  vast  a>llections  of  personal  sesls.  Equestrian  seals  ol  barons 
and  .knights;  the  sesls  of  ladies  of  rank;  the  arrnotial  seals  vf 
the  gentry;  and  the  endless  examples,  chiefly  of  private  seals, 
with  devices  of  all  kinds,  .sscred  and  profane,  ranging  from  the 
finely  engraved  work  of  art  down  to  the  roughly  cut  merchani't 
nuik  oi  the  trader  and  Ihe  umple  initial  letter  ol  Ihe  yeonan. 
typh*l  ol  the  time  whed  everylndy  had  his  se*L 


V  medieval  teal  ia  round;  bat  these  ar 


umber  of  m; 
i.lhe 


jl  the  taite 


but  they  an  tompantlvcly  can. 
-  -tetal  chieAy  employed  in  the  bud 
Among  the  wealthy,  dhner  1 
oor,  lead  was  in  geDeral  utb 
.  weiv  made  at  a  later  tinie  in 
-ies.    In  the  nth  ontufy  a  fairly  Urge 
cut  in  Ivory.     The  U1"        "■ 

centuries  also,  particiilarly  in  ibe  uih  ceniury 
they  were  Kl  m  leal  malrica  and  bngcr  ringl 
A  fine  Graeco-Roman  gem,  braring  a  remali 
head,  full  face  and  set  in  a  medieval  letting 
does  du^  for  Ihe  head  ol  Mary  MBgdalcni  a 

The  ordinary  matrix  onhc  middle  ages  wubn^-  tNn  • 
vided  with  a  ridge  on  (he  back  (DrrTn  nme  in-  ~  ,,: 
nances,  with  a  vertical  handle),  by  which  it  could  ^^,,, 
be  held  while  beliv  used  for  lealing.  and  which  f"^" 
might  be  piened  far  susperuion.   SockeU  for  the  bumion  o(  handks 


enedictine  priory  ef  Sc  Macy  and  St  Blaiie  of  BoiEnve  in  Sui>ei. 
the  iiih  century,  saw  in  (he  Bridsh  MuKum  (Be.  i) ;  and  the 
atiu  of   Southwlck   Priory, in 


entury  a  fairly  Urge 
use  of  engrsved  gems 


\E^S 


or  be'fore  ilie  altar;  ~  Biirihe'tMi 
majtim  (hat  corporations  never-  die 
b  well  iiluttiaied  by  the  lurvival 

■ndcKl,    but   very    full,    rftbe 
o(  En^iUi  coiponlioio. 


the  tjtli 
untf  Sal 


IISS. 


'Seal  ot  Boxgiavi 


strengthened  and  hstdencd  by  admiiturt 

iremely  friable,     it  wb«  a  common  practice  to  apply  (o  loeh  scab 
araitina  o'  brown  vamiili.     Besides  Ihe  lunipaienl  yiDowiili- 

Inquently  was  used  in  the  earlier  middle  ages,  many  other  cskitfi. 


may  be  mSd.  in  feiwnli  to  be  compoted  oi  two 
tfviccp  or  tvpc  u  ic  it  iDinelimet  called,  and  the 
I  or  IrnDd.  It  ii  tbe  ediunce  c4  liie  legend, 
ig  tbe  Bevice  u  witb  *  bardcfp  (hat  distin^uhcfl 
e  antique  cngnved  tent,  whkh  nrely  l»re  an 
.  .  .  .,  ..ID  and  IbcA  aniv  ita  bcld'  Such  entiqiie  genu  aa  were 
adopted  tttr  malricB  In  ue  middle  effce  were  uaiuUy  let  in  metal 
—ounla,  on  which  tbe  hgEnda  wee  engnied.   The' j -i..--.... 


ilihotionof 
le  Dwna;  BTHj  iDCRioR  EDc  iuini««  ol  web  ovneD  appear  in  the 
irliBt  Elllnir4ei.  AJicmidi.  whea  tba  UV  oTKali  hieame  corn- 
on,  BBd  when  they  wer^  ai  ortea  toy*  aa  iiEAeta.  fanciful  Ic^nda 
-  mottoca  approfMiate  to  the  devkea  aatunlly  cvob  into  viigue. 
amplei  of  lacli  nuttoei  will  be  (ivca  below. 
A  few  WDfdi  nay  he  laid  lenrdioc  the  dlffemtt  Idikda  of  typea  or 
■vicVBppnipriate  to  particular  davB  or  iTDupa  of  biediev^ieala: 

ID  acuity  bvtweea  the  aeveial 


«efl  meniioDed:  a  aaaJ  ti  ma|eny  on  the  obvene.  i 

oalhereverae.   OlherroyaloAidalacalaiintBlfv.lxar 

,..  . _, the  Idnf  eoihroaed  er  mocintcd,  and  tlie  poyalama 

on  the  rrvene.  Anions  other  official  teala  a  very  iniereatms  ty — 
ti  thai  of  Che  Lord  High  Admiral  In  the  i  Jth  century,  Kveni  matni 
of  tfie  arflli  of  hoidera  of  the  dianity  navine  aurvived  and  bdna; 
exhibited  in  tbe  Britlth  Mgeeum,  thai  of  John  Holland,  eail  oI 
HuntlDt^lan.  Admiral  of  Englandt  Iieland  and  Aquitaine.  143^ 
■44?.  i»  hm  »!««  (*?■  S). 
biYinc  th*  uual  device  of 
a  ihip.  00  Ihc  maiuail  of 
wiikraR  the  eari'i  ar- 
Borial  bearlnfle.  Inccclei' 
aadcal  acata  cencrally. 
the  teala  of  reliiioui  tou 
datloH,  eatbediala.  m  — 


54' 


morial  devioe,  or  caade  or  biidBc  or  other  butlding  (ace  it-'i). 
tbe  town.  itacU.    A  aeapoR  will  be  indicated  by  a  ihip  on  the 

inea.    The  baroaU  aeal  bean  the  armed  and  mounted  ktiiihl. 

1  laiQea'  acala  the  oner  la  ofteD  nacefulty  depicted  atandiDi;  and 
DobUni  Bo>er  or  bird,  or  witli  diclda  of  arma.  Alter  the  I4ih 
century*  the  figun  of  ladlea,  other  than  quecu,  vaniih  from  leaU. 
Amonal  devkca  of  tbe  gentry  fint  appear  on  leals  at  the  dme  of 
the  19th  century:  and  from  that  time  there  ia  a  Etadual  develop' 
luent  ol  the  benldic  acal,  *hich  in  tbe  14Ih  century  waa  often  a 
wodc  of  fine  decorative  aculpture.  Arwl.  laitly,  tiM  devices  on  favy 
aeala  are  without  end  In  their  variety. 

A>  In  ail  otbec  deputnteiiu  of  theditvU  art,  tlie  engnving  of 
tab  in  the  mUdk  aiei  paaied  through  certain  weU-maihcd 
devdopmeDli  and  diucei  chiractniKic  of  diHetent  ^,^ 

period),     nna  K*l  engraving  ia  lo  be  found  in  Ihe 
pioductlona  of  many  of  tlie  contmeutal  natioui;  but  in  the  bat 

wiih  Ihe  emmpla  of  the  ,^ 

nth  and   iilb  centuries 

■e  find  the  Bibjecta  gener 

ally  of  aa  ardule  ityle 

which  ia  evidence  of  an 

early  atage  of  the  art     In 

the  ijlh  century  thia  un 

dcvdoped  itage  baa  paaied 

and  a  fine,  but  itiU  te- 

■tnined,    quality   of    en 

graving  ensuei,  which  [ike 

all  the  allied  art)  of  that 


prcdaioo.  For  example  iD  1  ^ 
the  great  aeala  of  Heory  \  '' 
in.,    lomethiDg    of     Ihe    \ 


but  the  genera]  effect  and 

the  £iiiab  of  the  details 

are  admirable.     We  may 

refer   alio   again    to    Ibe 

Boigtave  «al  (fig.  j)  aa  a 

fine  qxciiaeD  of  13th  cen 

tury  architectural  carving 

But    the    moit    beautiful         Flo  6.— Mertoa  Pnoty  Seal 

aeal  ol  thia  period,  and  b. 

many  reipecla  the  moM  beautiful  medieval  leal  in  eiistence. 

ii  (he  monaatic  leal  of  Merlon  Priory,  in  Surrey,  of  Ihe  year 

1141.    An  engiaving  of  the  obverse,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  i) 

here  given  (fig,  6).   The  Mettoo  seal  is  the  work  of  a  maaler  hand 

treating  his  subject  with  wonderful  breadth  uid  freedom.  Aatke 

century  advanco,  a  more 

graceful  movement  in  the 

figura  it  discernible. 


ouBdcr  may  Band  ihete. '  truited  to 


larked  by  a  great  devclop- 
ralion.  Where  the  artist  ol  Ihe  former  cenluiy 
cured  his  eflecl  by  simple,  firm  lines,  the  new  adiool 
loie  luperfidal  style,  in  which  ornament  latho  Uuw 


liinii  li  the  Ictdinc  mMiK.  Tli*  aew  tty\e  if  corairicnoui  In  the 
ptu  MilB  (Dd  otba  offidil  mb  of  Edwud  III.,  u  well  u  ia 
othtr  diMtet  Tlie  i4[b  cmtuiy  i*  alio  the  penod  of  enririied 
cuiopia.  ol  nidua  ind  piiuudei  ind  of  other  deuik  of  monu- 
lU.  A  veiy  bautifu]  And 
typiul  cxunple  of  the 
best  work  of  Iha  period 
<s  to  b«  Ken  in  the  Mai 
of  Richird  de  Bury, 
buliop  of  Duthun  from 
IMJ '01345  (fie- «)-  It 
n  to  be  enurked  Ihit 
the  lUDdiDg  figure  of 
the  buhop  in  cplicopi] 


the  Udy  In  ladies'  loli, 
whch  wu  »  peisutent 
bom  the  I  lib  centuiy 
oanrdi,  proved  to  be 


the  beat  balanml  de- 
ritnt  are  tu  he  (ouod. 

The  isih  century 
brought  with  It  to  leil- 

elemenU  ol  decadence. 
The  eiecutloD  become*  o(  a  more  mechanical  type:  the  ilrengih 
olthe  ijlhcentuiyandihegtacefuhieuof  the  t4ih  ceniuiv  have 
paiscd;  and.  wh^e  eiunplea  of  great  elahoration  were  itfll 
produosd,  the  tendency  growi  to  ovedosd  the  decorilion.  Thii 
defect  a  noticeable,  lor  eumple,  in  the  elaborate  great  icali  of 
the  Heniics  of  the  15th  century,  aa  compared  with  the  finer 
types  ol  their  ptedeceuara.     Aa  a  good  example  ol  the  middle 


doae  thit  porttoB  of  the  (ic«wi(  utide  with  qi 

the  legend*  or  mottos  which  are  to  be  found  on  their 

poaonal  *eil*  of  ibc  ijth,  i^lh  and  ijth  ceotuiiei.     ^tamt. 

They  are  ol  great  variety,  and  many  ol  them  are  vsy 

'   -sting, bothonaoouni of tliedeviceswhichtheyaccDmpany 

the  icntimenta  which  ihey  eipiess.    In  Engliih  leali  they 

[ound  composed  in  Latin,  In  French,  and  In  the  vemacuhr. 

Firtt  there  are  legends  describing  the  quality  of  the  seal  or 

iveying  a  mosage  to  the  recipient  ol  the  misive,  as  : — PrivC 

rati  Bilntiui,  je  *u  mute;  lei  (loial)  ami  nm«;  je  su  ad  boa  e 
1;  veid  parti  Id;  dauia  tecreta  tego;  signo  lecreta  sigoo; 
ma  geio;  si  liangis,  revelo;  fiange,  lege,  tege;  brusset, 
%  et  cdet;  acdpc,  fiange,  lege;  daude,  repone,  tege^  misaa 
lege,  lecta  tege;  cecla  lege,  lecla  tege;  brtsel,  vaei,  liia, 
tene  Gdem;  tenet  la  (oy;  sof[e  and  iayre^  Seals  uriih 
notloe*  are  numeroiu: — sigillun  pads  et  ainoiisi  je  tuy 
n;  je  >u  led  damur  Id;  led  de  lalui  e  damur;  de  I 
:  par  U  me  avet,  jeo  lu  d  en  lu  dami;  penset  de  li  pat  U 
ase  lor  the  tieweste;  ami  aroct,  car  Id  ami  avet;  amye 
mon  quer  avet,  mun  quer  avet,  ben  le  gardt;  mun  cuet 
ne  le  deceve,  penset  de  moi,  e  je  de  vua;  mon  qua  jolje 


Pic.  9.--Scal  ef  King'i  College,  Cambridge. 


of  the  ccntoiyi  the  seal  ol  King'i  College,  Cambridge,  ol  about 
the  year  1443,  ii  here  given  (fig.  9),  ihowiog  the  Virgin  in  glory  in 
the  centre,  between  St  Nichola*  and  King  Kenry  VI. 

With  the  rise  of  the  period  of  the  Reoaiuance,  like  other 
medieval  arta,  seal.engraYing  paued  out  of  the  range  of  the 
traditioni  ol  the  middle  ags  and  came  nadei  the  infiuence  of 
the  derived  dauical  or  pseudo-dasitcal  sentimenL  .  Then  is, 
tbodore,  ae  need  to  punue  the  lubjccl  further. 


if  the  liket,  n 


y  Bur  de  I 


holde;  poi  v 

I  device;~Je  lu  lion  bon  par  avuoun;  luni 
o,  DOB  Dili  uera  veho;  Je  lu  rey  da  beate*;  lio 
n.  A  lion  dormant. — Ci  repose  le  lion;  id  dart  le 
kke  me  no  man.  A  lion  dormant  on  a  rose,  the 
Tecy: — Ben  pur  cder,  gis  lur  Toser;  id  repose  Hun 
lu  la  rose  le  lion  repose.  Rustic  life  is  rcpreMnted 
!:— I  crake  notia;  I  krak  noil;  I  bite  Dots:  hy 
hare  riding  a  dog: — Sohotj.  lohou;  lohou,  mutd; 

,    _  re  in  a  tree. — Sobou,  icut,  ware  1  cut:  by  a  monkey 

tiding  a  dog  or  goat: — Allone  I  ride.  I  hunt;  aUone  I  ride,  have 
I  no  **»ya;  by  a  Itag: — Alal,  Bowlei;  hy  a  dog: — hobbe, 
dogge,  hobbe,  garei  ben  le  petit  chen:  by  a  bank  itiiuig  a 
'  rd : — Alaa,  Je  au  prit.  And  more  than  one  eiample  bean  the 
otto: — By  the  rood,  women  ar  wood  (oad). 
BuUaa. — Aa  stated  above,  metal  seals,  aa  well  ai  seals  in  soft 
iterials,  have  been  employed  in  European  countries  unds 
rtaln  conditiona.  These  are  technically  called  "  bullae  "  (LaL 
h*lia.  a  bou,  or  circular  metal  ornament),  and  necessarily  they 
~.  cases  impended  from  tbe  document*,  and  they  ban  a 
both  obvene  and  revene.  In  the  southern  montries 
ol.  Europe,  where  wax  would  he  affected  hy  the  warmth  of  the 
climate,  it  was  natural  that  a  harder  material  should  also  be  usetL 
Hence  the  leaden  bulla  was  a  recognized  form  of  seal  during  the 
middle  ages  m  the  Peninsula,  in  southern  France,  in  Italy,  and 
In  the  Latin  EuL  The  best-lcnown  series  is  tbe  papal  isies  ol 
leaden  seala  wbidi  have  lent  their  tiame  to  the  documents  of  the- 
papal  chancery  which  they  authenticate,  popularly  known  a* 
pqjal  'i  bulls."  The  earhest  extant  example  of  this  series  il  of 
the  year  746  (see  Diflokattc).  Leaden  teals  were  also  used  by 
tbe  aichbishopt  ol  Ravenna  and  other  prdais  of  Italy;  alio 
to  »ome  extent  by  officials  of  a  lower  rank,  and  by  certain 
coramunea.  Tlie  official  seala  of  the  doges  of  Venice  and  ol  Genoa 
and  of  other  digmlariea  of  those  antra  were  also  of  lead.  The 
Boverdgna  of  Spain,  too,  made  use  of  the  same  material;  and  in 
the  Byzantine  empire  leaden  bullae  seem  to  have  been  unlvenally 
employed,  not  only  by  emperors  and  state  official*  but  abo  by 
private  peiBons.  Even  hi  the  north,  metal  bullae  were  also 
occssioiuUy  in  uie.  Certain  Canlingiin  monaicfas,  probably 
copying  the  practice  ol  the  papal  ehanceiy,  Issued  diplomts 
authenticated  by  leaden  leals,  eiarapls  ol  the  rdgn  of  Charies 
the  Bald  being  still  extant.  The  fashion  even  sprad  to  Britaia, 
as  is  proved  by  the  existence  in  the  British  Museum  of  a  leaden 
bulla  of  Cccnwulf  of  Merda,  A.D.  Soo-Bio.  In  Gennany.  too, 
bishop*  occasionally  made  use  ol  leaden  leal*.  But,  ithile  lead 
■a*  the  ordmaiy  material  for  tbe  metal  leal,  a  more  predoui 
lubiiaDce  was  occasionally  used.  On  ipedal  occasions  goldot 
bullae  were  inued  by  the  Byiantioe  empeton,  by  ibe  pofta. 
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.  Sucb  q>eciniai>  m  bivc  dctctudtd  to  ni  ili 
the  golden  buIU  ol  tbe  middle  *ta  wai  unull;  faollow,  being 
formed  of  two  thin  pliia  <i[  meul  lUinpcd  wilh  the  design)  of 
obvene  and  rtvtnt,  soldered  logetber  u  the  edget  »nd  pidded 
with  wu  or  pluler.  On  nre  oirauonj  it  wi»  of  tcdid  gold.  The 
popes  attached  golden  buLUe  Co  their  coofirmAiiaiu  of  the 
election]  of  (he  emperors  in  the  nth  end  ijth  centorio;  end 

Heniy  VUI.  [be  title  of  Defender  of  the  Fiith,  in  ijii;  on  the 
cmoDition  of  Chiriei  V.,  ijjo;  on  the  erection  of  the  uch- 
biAhopHc  of  Lisbon  into  ■  pitrieniuCe  in  1716,  ftc;  and  quite 
nccotly  pepel  golden  bulUe  have  been  conferred  on  royal 
penanigo.  Comparatively  lew  examples  of  golden  bullae  have 
luivivtil  TIic  value  of  tlie  metal  sufficiently  accounta  (or  their 
lojdly.  Some  examples  ate  In  the  Briliih  Museum,  via.  of 
Baldwin  IL  de  Courtenay,  formerly  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
att*ched  to  a  charter  of  1169;  of  Edmund,  king  of  Sidly,  son 
of  Henry  III.  ol  England;  and  of  the  empeiot  Frtdnick  IIL, 
I4S9-I445.  In  ttw  Public  Record  Office,  ol  Alfonso  X.  of 
Culile,  ceding  Cascony  (0  Edward,  tan  ol  Henry  HL  of  EngUnd, 
US*;  o'  Cleraeni  VIL  confirming  10  Henry  Vm.  the  title  ol 
Defeodei  of  the  Faith,  1514  (this  example  being  the  work  of 
BeBvcooto  CeUinO;  and  ol  Francis  1.  ol  France,  ratifying  tlie 
treaty  with  Heaiy  VOL,  1517  (the  counterpart  with  Henry's 
■    "    ■   ■      In  Paris). 


.—W.  it  C.  Bacb,  CalBlmi  ^  Sail  m  at  Britiik 

JfKKm  (A  vi^.  iSSt-iooo):  A.  Wyon,  Tit  Oral  Suli  at  En^wi 
(1887):  O-  Pedrick.  Bereut  Salt  ef  Ike  Cotkic  Pirisd  (1904); 
U.  IJat.CalBlvi^  tf  Aatuiil  StMik  Sab  liSsa    1666)- Diutt 

dAicn,  aUtaitK  i*  Ktaa  IfrnnUr'—  -  ■• ■■-    -' — 

it  FEmpin)  ()  nia.,  tUv-lHt);  C. 

^  la  ambt  (t  vola.,  liyi),  it  TArMi  U 

4t  la  Ktmaiit  llUty.C^KamhawB  Stp  in 

tyasKtiis  (tM4):  J-  hb  Pfli«k-Hanuiif   Sp.  ir 

iotut  V  Enpattd  Ctms  in  lit  DepiTMCrtek  a  t'       1              uj 

(Britiik  Muicum.  lUSl:  F.  H.  14arihil1    Co.  IT 

Itimtl.  Gmk.  Btmuan,  mi  Rumm,  in  lit  Br-  j 

E.  BabrkiD,  ifiibivi  it  la  patnrt  lur  (nm  i) 

ProatHnp  ol  the  Society  ofADtiquaTieavJmd  .al 

*.(.  A  Ciry.  Itanitd  it  iif&malmi  (iBu)    h  it 

ia  Vrtiuiiinltknfilr  DnMUosJ  nd  /lolia 
'  SBAUFIELD,  CBABLBS.  the  pseudonym  of  E«Mt  Anton 
Pom,  (i7(i]-iSA4),  German  novelist,  who  waa  bom  on  the  jid 
of  Match  179]  mPo[^U  near  Znaim  in  Moravia.  His  schooling 
conipleled,  he  entered  the  Kreuiherrcnorden  in  Pragoe,  *ben 
be  became  a  priest,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1B13  he  Bed  to  AmeHca. 
where  ha  assumed  the  name  of  Charles  Seilsfield.  In  iSiO  he 
retiuned  to  Germany  and  published  a  bode  on  America  (Dit 
Vtrtinitlm  Slaaltn  vm  Iftriamtribi),  which  was  foUowed  by  an 
Ouupokoi  ciUidsm  of  Amtiis,  written  in  English  (Anslria  at  il 
u,  iSig)  and  published  uwgymously  in  London.  Meanwhile 
he  had  itttimol  to  America,  wheie  he  published  his  fint  novel, 
kiaoinED^ah,Ttkeak,trUiiWI-iltRcitU»i&)-  Kenowtutned 
ionmalist.  first  in  New  York  and  subsequently  In  Paris  and 
Xondon,  as  coircqnndent  for  various  joumala.  In  1831  he 
settled  in  Switxerland,  and  in  i36o  purchased  a  smalt  estate 
near  Sokxhum.  Here  he  died  on  the  ifith  of  May  1864. 
His  wiQ  first  revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  the  fanner  monk, 
PostL 

It  is  as  a  Geman  novetfit  that  he  <■  b«t  known.  His  Takiai 
appeared  hi  Gemiaa  under  the  title  Ptr  ItptiMt  nit  iit  XfpxUi- 
ktnti  (1818).  and  was  followed  by  Dir  Vtity  ■»il  iit  AruUttaia, 
(i83J>.  LdnnikiUtraMiUiitn  SamiBki,inUiis-iHij).Sl,irm-. 
leiii- mii  StlbiUtr  Itt}^),  D<u  KaiiitrJlMi,  tiir  KiUmak  Clurali- 
utittHtit  (it4s).  SealifaU  occupies  an  impoiuni  povtiou  in  the 
developnieni  of  th*  Camin  historical  novel  at  a  period  when  Scntl's 
influence  was  bcsnniiH  to  wane-  He  endeavoured  to  tvidee  tbc 
acope  ol  historical  fiction,  to  describe  great  naiional  and  political 
movemeatSi  withodt  forfcitlnf  tlie  sympathy  of  bis  rtiilEa  tor  the 
individual  eharaetees  of  Che  siofy- 

.„.j,.j..  , ,..  ,p„j,  appemd  In  iS  vols.  [1843-1846); 

CD  be  obtained  ia  nwdem  rewiota.    See 
-  SakftU  OS64):  L.  SchmoUer  Oarfei 


his  chief  m 
KcnMoy... 


StO^itii  (1875):  l~  Hambnrnr,  SaUUi-Ftia.  Uikr  Hsarlfn*. 
ficbt  SrKft  fi87g):  A.  B.  FaaoTasrltt  StatHUi,  dsr  tfUur 
thitr  BrmiilAim  (i89«). 

IBAMUI.  OWni  (1S61-  ],  En^bh  bnmoriit  and  anthor,' 
vaseducaiedtt  Shrewrinuyschool  and  CUrs  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  a  first-^ass  ia  the  dsssical  tiipoa  in  iSSj;  in  tlw 
next  year  he  became  a  muter  at  Rossall  school;  and  In  iBgo  ha 
was  appointed  professor  of  literature  U  the  Duriiam  College  of 
Science,  Newcast]e.an-Tyne.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  tfao 
Inner  Temple  in  1847.  He  was  introduced  to  i^aic*  In  1S04, 
with  his  "  Rhyme  of  the  Kipperiing,"  a  parody  ol  Rudyud 
Kipling's  "  Rhyme  of  the  Three  Sealen."  He  also  wrote  for  Tils 
/fdfumof  Obstrwr  and  Tlit  World.  In  1894  he  published  a 
volume  of  parodies  which  is  a  daaslc  of  ila  kind,  Bona  at 
Camtriitr,  followed  by  Tin  BaOt  eJAi  Bays  [iSg6),  In  Cap  and 
Bdb  (1899),  BimwBf  Plama  (1901),  A  Banal  efCkaJ  (1904). 
He  joined  the  staff  ol  Punch  in  1897,  and  shortly  afterwards 
became  assist*nt.<!ditnr,  sticceeding  Sii  F.  C.  Bumand  as  editor 
in  1906. 

■BUUffSHIP,  the  genetal  term  for  the  art  by  vhkh  vessels 
of  all  classes  and  slit*  are  handled  in  all  conditlona  of  *cather. 
It  Is  commonly  distinguished  from  "  boatmanship,"  but  the 
distinction  is  arbitrary.  In  otdinaty  speech  it  is  frequently 
used  as  meaning  the  same  thing  u  navigation  (;.».).  But  the 
two  subjects  are  essentiaHy  diflerent.  Navigation  is  a  sdence 
based  on  observation  of  the  sun  and  stars  In  their  apparent 
movements,  on  their  bearings  to  one  another,  and  the  eaith, 
and  on  time.  It  may  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  boi^,  acul 
by  a  studesc  wbo  has  never  been  In  sight  of  the  sea.  Seamanahip 
is  an  an.  Its  prindples  may  be  stated  in  literary  form,  buc  a 
mastery  of  it  can  only  be  acquired  by  actual  practice  on  the  sea. 
The  art  is  far  older  than  the  sdence,  but  because  of  its  ptaclical 
character  its  history  is  much  more  difficult  to  Ince.  Navigation, 
being  one  loim  ol  the  study  of  matbemstics  and  astronomy, 
has  been  written  about  from  the  beginning.  SeanunsUp  has 
been  practised  in  perfection  by  men  wbo  were  perfectly  illiterate 
far  thousands  ol  yean  before  any  treatise  on  it  appeind.  Sea- 
men have  at  all  times  been,  as  Clarendon  noted,  a  people  apart. 
Till  recently  they  have  beheved  in  practice  only,  ud  being 
jealous  ol,  and  hostile  to,  landsmen,  have  generally  endeavoured 
to  preserve  their  knowledge  as  an  "  ait  and  mystery  "  to  be 
handed  down  by  oral  Instruction  from  master  lo  ^iprcatice. 
Sir  Henry  Manwayring,  whose  SamoH'i  oiitanarj  ^ipeared 
in  1A44,  claimed  that  it  was  the  first  treatise  on  seanunsfaip 
ever  written.  Aflcrexplalnuigthatawrilcrwhohadnotacquired 
th^  art  by  practice  muld  not  expound  it,  he  goes  on;  "  And 
as  for  the  professed  Seameci,  they  either  want  ability  and  dexterity 
10  express  themselves,  or  (as  they  do  generally)  will,  lo  instruct 
any  Genlleman.     If  any  will  tell  me  why  the  vulgar  sort  ol 

why  they  are  so  unwilling  lo  instruct  them  In  thrir  art.  whence 
it  is  that  so  niany  gentlemen  go  long  voyages,  and  return  (In  a 
manner)  as  Ignorant  and  as  unable  to  do  their  country  service 
as  when  they  went  opt"  Though  the  Scoiiuh'i  Diclianary 
did  not  appear  in  piin^  liQ  1644,  It  is  desoibed  on  the  title-page 
as  having  been  presented  to  Cecvge  Villlets,  dulte  of  Buckingham, 
the  lord  high  admiral  of  Charles  L,  wbo  was  muniered  In  iGiS. 
Manwayring's  book  3i  therefore  probably,  if  not  the  first  treatise 
on  seamanship  written  In  English,  at  least  as  old  aa  its  only 
rival  the  AaOenca,  ar  At  palkicay  It  aftrima  ntaaaij  /ar 
o/l  ytmt  KdiiKn,  published  In  ifiifi,  by  the  famous  Captain 
John  Smith,  of  Virginia.  On  the  continent  of  Euiope,  as  to 
England,  while  works  on  oavigntlon  Ind  gunnery  srere  common, 
treatises  on  practical  seamanship  date  from  the  17th  century. 
The  books  (j  Manwayring  ,■'■'■■  -•        ' —  ■ 

ta  from  which 


drawn  from  our  genera]  knowledge  of      .  . 
their  ships,  and  of  the  sdentific  learning  ol  their  times.    The  old 
^  were  coulen,  who  acted  on  the  fishem 
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"  If  you  onnot  slta  by  the  campus,  Meer  by  the  lind."  beouu 

they  had  no  choice,  Wu  ibip  ind  mercbuit  ibip  tlike  chug 
to  the  cout— or  if  tliey  veotured  out  to  Kt,  tbey  did  lo  (oi  s 
voyige  to  be  counted  by  the  hour,  u,  [OT  inituce,  fiom  the 
soulh-we»t  ol  Sicily  io  the  oppoiite  cout  of  Afric»— ot  they 
relied  on  reguUi  tnde  winds,  like  the  Muaai  who  sfciled  from 
the  Red  5e&  to  the  inuE  of  Milabu  going  ind  coming  with  the 
moDSOOni.  In  ipile  of  eiceptioni,  more  tppuent  perhtpt  tbui 
Ttil,  euch  AS  the  voymga  ol  Iriih  uicborila  to  IceUnd,  Uld  of 
the  Korsemen  to  that  iiUnd,  and  (o  Greenland,  Kanamhip 
coniinued  to  be  the  ail  ol  Ilie  couter  tUl  Uie  close  of  the  middle 
ages.  Chaiiccr'i  uilor  hai  hardly  kat  light  of  the  cout.  Such 
■e  hooka  of  pilotlge. 


edition  of  Hue 
middle  ages,  u 
Whencvi 


le  [oil 


endof  tl 


d  lails  only  when  i 


L  nc  WBiihipe,  Phoenldin, 

il  in  action.    TTiey  were 
iwered,  or  left  on  ihore, 


ii  gallryi  were  beached  oi 


could  they  avrnded  pa? 

re  beached  or  anchored  close  to  the  ihoife  and 
.  We  know  fiom  Tliucydidcs'  namtive  o{  the 
expedition  to  Syracuse,  that  the  crewi  were  landed  even  for  their 
meals;  Irom  the  chronicle  of  Ramon  de  Muotaner,  we  know 
thai  thii  was  also  (he  case  toith  the  best  M(diteiTan<!an  squadrons 
at  the  end  ot  the  ijth  cealuiy.  The  Atheniani,  dlnghig  to  the 
cossl,  ipent  two  months  In  tains  from  Athens  to  Syncuse. 
Roger  di  Lauria,  the  adnUinl  of  Angoti,  when  coming  from 
Sicily  in  circumstances  ol  great  uti^cy  to  Catalonia,  went  lound 
by  the  coast  ol  Africa  and  Spain.  When  under  sail  the  ships 
ol  war  and  of  commerce  alike  had,  at  the  outside,  very  few  sails, 
and  generally  only  one  great  count  (tee  Sails)  square  and  slung 
hy  the  middle  of  the  yard.  II  could  be  trained  foie  and  alt 
by  bowlina.to  as  to  enable  the  vessel  to  uil  OB  the  wind.  Under 
these  restrictions  seamanship  wu  nectuatily  a  timited  an. 
From  Marco  Polo  we  leain  that  the  seamen  of  the  China  So 
and  of  the  Indian  Ocean  were  niulen  like  tbdr  Eunpean 

Though  the  art  of  seamanship  to  dtotinct  both  from  the  art 
of  shipbuilding  and  the  science  of  navigation,  It  baa  naturally 
developed  with  them.  The  dlsmvery  of  the  marinet'i  compau. 
the  advance  of  astronomical  knowledge,  the  Invention  of  the 
rude  early  Instnimenis  of  navigation,  ibe  utioUbe,  the  back 
iiafl,  the  quarter  staS,  loosened  ihe  depeodance  of  the  saOoT 
on  the  shore.  Thence  came  the  need  for  larger  ships,  and  they* 
demanded  a  mote  developed  rigging  (q.v.).  Modem  seamanship 
begins  with  the  voyage  of  Columbua.  The  previoiia  and  con- 
temporary voyages  of  the  Portuguese  were  coasting  voyiga 

within  thirty  yesn  Eebutian  de  Elcano,  who  accompanied 
Uageltao,  had  tailed  round  Ihe  world. 

Many  oi  the  leiniFn  wrote  treatises  [or  the  benefit  of  their  fellow- 
•canen.  but.  like  Ibe  Britf  CmMwIliUR  of  Ihe  Spaniard  Mania 
Cartel,  or  the  Sesiiuii'i  SrcriU  el  the  EnrUihniaii  John  Davih 
and  the  B^alled  "  Wiggonen  "  (a  cocniptiDn  of  the  same  of  the 
Dutch  luihor  Waggeoaei).  they  WBe  devoted  to  navipiion,  or 
wrre  niiters.  M.  roule  books  and  lailing  diiectioiis.  A  curinui 
hiile  voluRie  named  Si*  Diahpta  abm  Sa  Strria  tdiMn  u  Hiti 
Aimirat  a*d  a  Ctpiain  at  So,  pgbliAed  In  London  in  l6Ss,  and 
wntttn  by  Naihinid  Boteler,  coBOdns  InurettlM  delaiU  of  Ibe 

■wii.  Such  a  well-known  ten-book  u  TU  Uttim'  Votu^! 
of  Captain  Samuel  Scurmy.  reprinled  In  the  inh  teoUiry.  from 
^Hch  Swift  took  the  sea  ohrases  BtA  in  GiJiimU  TVoscU.  I>  de- 
voud  to  "  the  doctrine  of  Triaoglea. "  "  Navigation,"  "  DialUng.'' 
Gunnery,"  &c.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  nire  aeamaiuhip,  and 
the  author  pnctically  eonfessei  that  hubrodiet  samcn  regsrSed  all 
book  knowledie  u  niperfluoui  if  not  acluaily  Injurious.  The  an 
coniiBued  IO  slion  to  be  outely  em[Mieal  till  ibe  middle  of  the  i  Bth 

of  studv  of  principle*. 

The  Erst  writer  oo  seamanabip  who  went  beyond  a  glniaary,  and 
*bo  looked  at  the  way  of  a  ihlp  on  Ibe  aes  KientiSally.  wu  a 
Frenchnan  who  wu  not  a  seaman — t^erre  Booguer,  loyaE  hydro- 
Enpher  for  the  ports  of  La  CnUc  and  of  Havn,  menOie'  ci  Ibe 
Academw  Royale  dea  Sciences,  and  of  the  British  Royal  Society. 
'■  .'757  »e  pubbilied  hii  book  De  la  manmrt  ia  •aiiiiiiii,  h 
tnuli  A  mickamtjiu  it  it  dywmiiM,  Ami  lifnd  «  rUHU  t  io 


edition  ot    FalcoMr's  Dv£atary  issued 
Bouguer  had  an  English  f-" "'"^- — 

of  Li^^rpaal.    In  I 


ooE^Jbinl^ 


1  1777  he  printed,  pTobsbty  at  Liverpool,  A  rnalut, 
iiirnuti>;  uilk  i/irUi  aii  Kimaihi  rfJuiMgUcttH: 
-■■-'I  ippuliini  Imvii  fixint   f'^  "#*»  ''*^ 
Prtticifltt,  le  matt  iUp!.  and  lU  MdUgnvnl 

Uri^^u'HaUkTl!^.  oW'/wpt^ttrXBrcJ 
OJiarr  SliM  AlKlirr,  of  a  Kty  h,  Ikt  Ittini 
letual  Sramarulnp  sppaued  In  IB3J,  lays  tha 
ten  Ihe  beat  irutisc  which  bad  appeared  in 


lion,    his  early  traJuing  u 


Darcy  Lever  w. 


-d  autiunn^iif 


™tonW  by  the  Budy  of  books. 
ol,  steam  and  Ihe  use  of  metal 


"i^  in  Ibe 
■"Calliope" 

JK^is'Sj 
Evoytbijig 
cmide.  vdL 


similar  perils,  and  the  very  diisieiiUr 
Magoifhreot  "  on  the  16th  of  Decemb 
on  the  French  coaH.  aod  of  the  cnii- 
loeon  the  l6ih  of  March  I8B»,    Both' 


*'  MsgnificcDt  "  was  saved  oy  the  resooiu 
Hayes,  who,  hy  nukina  an  unpRcedented  u 

tacked  the  ship  when  wttbln  her  own  bnsdlL , 

was  done  by  His  order  and  under  his  eye  (tec  Ifaai  Omniai 
xm.  p.  t9).  Captain  Kane  ol  the  "  CalUope  "  steamed  to  tea  by 
the  power  of  the  nachines  of  bis  ship,  which  wen  out  of  his  tiriit, 
below  tba  watefUnc.  and  were  bandlsl  by  the  engineers.  TbeoM 
■nmBoahirk  ana  nvuvrqed  not  Only  Win  dineting  tbe  cmirte  ti 


veisci,  but  irith  the  actual  control  ef  the 
iv.  «»*  r™.  m.«.  .»!  on.  v«.  alter  ail 

that  olthe 


ot  light,  and  by  n 
faith  both  In 


machines.  1 


were  maintained  in  navies  to  give  tl 

seamen  and  officers.    But  tbe  navii 

that  the  brief  period  which  can  be 

special  masted  tbip  did  not  give  an  ei; 

This  wu  ineviuble,  if  only  becausi 

vided  with  engines,  and  recourse  wu  naa  10  tne  macu 

all  times  of  difficulty  or  peril — when  entering  and  leaving 

harbour,  when  nmnding  awkward  headlands  or  working  off  a 

lee^hore.  The  nameof"  seamanship  "stiU  continue*  to  be  applied 

a  steamer.  Perhaps  it  never  can  be.  Tlie  art  of  constructing 
and  ■n^ns^^^^  machines  la  really  "  engineering."  It  Is  by 
"  navigation  "  that  the  course  of  a  ship  is  laid.  Tlie  modem 
seaman  who  tteeri  and  guide*  a  steamer  from  the  upper  deck, 
or  the  bridge,  musi  be  able  to  navigate,  and  must  have  sudi  1 
knowledge  ol  engineering  u  will  tell  him  what  he  may  expect 
from  Ihe  machinery  and  what  he  must  not  ask  it  to  do.  But  be 
cannot  See  bis  engines,  and  must  perforce  leave  to  the  esi^neen 
the  n^MnsIbility  of  handling  ihtm  and  the  initiative  in  the 
lace  of  sudden  petJ.  There  temain  lo  the  captain,  and  the 
officer*  who  Unci  the  course,  Ihe  superior  oomraand  and  the 
futictlooi  of  the  pilot. 
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Staman*s  Mantui;  eentaining  a  JtnaHse  on  Prcctical  SMmanskip 
(London,  1841):  B.  }.  Totten.  Lieut.  U.S.N.,  Naval  Text-Book 
(Boston.  1841);  N.  Tinmouth.  Inquiry  rdatwe  to  wanous  important 
Points  of  Seamanship  (London,  184$):  A.  H.  AJston,  Lieut.  R.N., 
Seamanship  and  its  associated  duties  m  the  Royal  Saoy,  with  a  treatise 
on  Nautical  Surveying  (London,  i860);  R.  Maxwell,  Seamanship 
and  NavitfUion  required  for  tht  examinaliou  of  the  Local  iiartne 
Board  (London,  1869).  (D.  H.) 

SEAMEN,  LAWS  RBLATINO  TO.  In  most  legal  systems 
legislation  has  interfered  to  protect  the  seaman  from  the  con- 
sequences of  that  imprudence  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
one  of  his  distinguishing  characteristics.  In  the  Ignited  Kingdom 
legislation  has  dealt  with  the  interests  of  seamen  with  unusual 
fulness  of  detail,  proving  the  care  bestowed  by  a  maritime  power 
upon  those  to  whom  its  commercial  success  is  so  largely  due.  How 
far  this  legislation  has  had  the  efficiency  which  was  expected 
may  be  doubtful. 

For  legislative  purposes  seamen  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes — seamen  in  the  royal  navy,  merchant  seamen,  and 
fishermen. 

5eaiiMff  m  Ike  Royal  Navy. — It  is  still  lawful  to'  impress  men 
for  the  naval  service  (see  Impressment),  subject  to  certain 
exemptions  (13  Geo.  II.  c.  17,  1740).  Among  persons  exempt 
are  seamen  in  the  merchant  service.  In  cases  of  emergency 
officers  and  men  of  the  coastguard  and  revenue  cruisers,  seamen 
riggers  and  pensioners  may  be  required  to  serve  in  the  navy 
(Naval  Volunteers  Act  1853).  There  appears  to  be  no  other 
instance  (now  that  balloting  for  the  militia  b  suspended)  where 
a  subject  may  be  forced  into  the  service  of  the  crown  against 
his  wUl.  The  navy  is,  however,  at  the  present  day  wholly  re- 
cruited by  voluntary  enlistment  (see  the  Naval  Enlistment 
Acts,  1835  to  1884).  Special  advantages  are  afforded  by  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894  to  merchant  seamen  enlisting  in 
the  navy.  They  are  enabled  to  leave  their  ship  without  punish- 
ment or  forfeiture  in  order  to  join  the  naval  service.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  navy  is,  unlike  that  of  the  army,  for  which  an  annual 
act  is  necessary,  regulated  by  a  permanent  act  of  parliament, 
that  now  in  force  being  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  x866.  In 
addition  to  numerous  ho^itals  and  infirmaries  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  abroad,  the  great  charity  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
is  a  mode  of  provision  for  old  and  disabled  seamen  in  the  navy. 
At  present  such  seamen  are  out-pensioners  only;  the  hospital 
has  been  for  some  years  used  as  the  Royal  Naval  College  for 
officer  students.  The  enactments  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  1854  as  to  savings  banks  are  extended  to  seamen  in  the 
navy  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894,  s.  148.  Enlistment 
without  the  licence  of  the  crown  in  the  naval  service  of  a  foreign 
state  at  war  with  another  foreign  state  that  is  at  peace  with 
the  United  Kingdom  is  an  offence  punishable  under  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Aa  1870.  Any  person  bu3ring  from  a 
teaman  or  enticing  a  seaman  to  sell  government  property  is 
liable  to  penalties  under  the  Seamen's  Ck)thlng  Act  1869 
(see  Navy). 

UenkasU  Seamen. — ^Most  of  the  acts  dealing  with  this  subject, 
commencing  with  8  Eliz.  c.  13,  were  repealed  in  1854  and  have 
since  been  consolidated  and  extended  by  the  Merdumt  Shipping 
Acts  1894  and  1906,*  the  act  of  1894  being  the  longest  act  on 
the  statute  rolL  The  main  part  of  the  legislation  affecting 
seamen  in  the  merchant  service  occurs  in  the  second  part  of  the 
act  of  1894  and  the  fourth  part  of  the  act  of  1906.  The  act  of 
t894  defines  a  seaman  to  be  "  every  person  (except  masters, 
pilots,  and  apprentices  duly  indentured  and  registered)  employed 
or  engaged  in  any  capacity  on  board  any  ship  "  (s.  741). 

The  act  of  1894  ts  larwty  a  re^nactmeot  of  the  previous  acts  of 
1854.  186a  and  1876.  The  law  as  to  the  engagement  and  dischafge 
of  seamen  has  not  been  altered.  Tneae  must  take  place 
.  before  a  superintendent  only  when  the  employment  b 
on  a  foreign-going  ship.  If  tne  ship  is  a  home*tnule  ship, 
the  siening  on  and  discharge  take  place  before  a  super- 
intendent only  if  the  master  so  desire.  But  if  the  signing 
on  does  not  take  place  before  a  superintendent,  the  master  must 
cause  the  ^[reement  to  be  read  and  explained  to  the  teaman,  and  the 

*  There  are  numerous  Orders  in  Council  dealing  with  seamen, 
especially  as  to  the  registration  of  fishing  boatt  and  the  lights  to  be 
shown  by  than. 


seaman  must  sign  it  in  the  presence  of  a  witness;  copies  of  all  such 
agreemenu  must  be  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  A  copy  of 
every  agreement  with  the  crew  must  be  posted  in  some  part  <n  the 
ship  accessible  to  the  crew.  In  any  British  possession  abroad  other 
than  that  in  which  the  ship  b  regiatereo,  a  seaman  must  be  engaged 
before  a  superintendent  or  officer  of  customs,  and  at  any  port  abroad 
where  there  is  a  British  consular  ofiker,  before  such  omcer.  Before 
a  seaman  can  be  discharged  at  any  place  abroad,  the  master  must 
obtain  the  sanction,  endorsed  on  the  asreement  with  the  crew,  of 
the  lilce  officials  or,  in  their  absence,  01  merchants  xHxtn  resident. 
A  teaman  discharged  in  a  foreign  countrv  is  entitled  to  be  provided 
with  adequate  employment  on  some  other  British  ship  bound  to 
the  port  m  His  Majesty's  dominkms  at  which  he  was  origittally 
shipped,  or  to  a  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  agreed  to  by  tiie  tea- 
man, or  to  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  leturnine  to  such  port  or 
of  a  passage  home.  The  consul  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  attending 
to  the  teamen's  interests.  It  is  a  mitdemeanour  wrongfully  to  force 
a  seaman  on  shore,  or  otherwise  wrongfully  leave  him  in  any  place 
before  the  completion  of  the  voyage  for  which  he  was  engaged,  or 
the  return  of  the  ship  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  only  persons 
by  whom  seamen  may  be  engaged  or  supplied  in  the  United  Kingdom 
are  a  superintendent,  the  master,  the  mate,  a  servant  bona  fide  in 
the  constant  employ  of  the  owner,  and  any  person  holding  a  licence 
from  the  Board  of  Trade. 

At  common  law  there  was  no  obligation  of  the  owner  to  provide 
a  seaworthy  ship,  but  by  the  act  of  1876,  now  superseded  by  the 
act  of  1894,  part  v.,  every  person  who  t^nds  or  attempts  to  send, 
or  is  party  to  sending  or  attempting  to  tend,  a  British  ship  to  tea 
in  such  unteaworthy  ttate  that  the  life  of  any  perton  is  likely  to  be 
thereby  endaneered  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  unless  he  proves 
that  he  used  all  reasonable  means  to  ensure  her  being  sent  to  sea  in 
a  seaworthy  state,  or  that  her  gcMng  to  sea  in  such  unseaworthy  state 
was  under  the  circumstances  reasonable  and  justifiable.  A  master 
knowingly  taking  a  British  diip  to  sea  in  such  unseaworthy  state 
that  the  life  of  any  penon  is  likely  to  be  thereby  endangered  is 
guilty  of  a  mitdemeanour.  In  every  contract  of  service  between  the 
owner  and  the  master  or  any  sesman,  and  in  every  indenture  of  tea 
apprenticeship,  an  obligation  is  implied  that  the  owner,  master 
and  agent  shall  use  all  reasonable  means  to  ensure  the  seaworthiness 
oi  the  ship.  By  the  act  of  1906  many  of  the  provisions  as  to  sea- 
worthiness was  applied  to  foreign  ships,  and  they  may  be  detained  in 
a  proper  case.  A  return  of  certain  particulars,  such  as  lists  of  crews 
and  «  distressed  seamen  sent  home  from  abroad,  reports  on  dis- 
charge, births  and  deaths  at  sea,  must  be  made  to  the  registrar- 
¥^neral  of  shipping  and  seamen,  an  officer  of  the  Board  ^  Trade, 
he  seaman  a  privileged  in  the  matter  <^  wills  (see  Will),  and  u 
exempt  from  serving  in  the  militia  (4a  Geo.  1 1 1,  c.  90,  s.  4^).  Assaults 
upon  seamen  with  intent  to  prevent  their  working  at  their  occupa- 
tion are  punishable  summarily  by  the  Offences  against  the  Person 
Act  1861,  s.  4a  There  are  special  enactments  in  favour  of  Lascars 
and  foreign  seamen  on  British  ships,  e.g.  s.   125  of  the  act  of 

In  addition  to  this  legislation  directly  in  his  interest,  the  seaman 
is  indirectly  protected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Acts  requiring  the  possession  of  certificates  of  competence  ->^,.  ^ 
by  ships'  officers,  the  periodical  survey  of  ships  by  the  ^T^^ 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  enactments  against  dede  cargoes  ^fr*^ 
and  overioading.  as  well  as  by  other  acts,  such  as  the  «^^,- 
Chain  Cables  and  Aix:hors  Acts,  enforcing  a  minimum 
strength  of  cables  and  anchors,  and  the  Passenger  Acts,  under  which 
a  proper  supply  of  life-boats  and  life-buoys  must  be  provided.  The 
duties  of  the  seaman  appear  to  be  to  obey  the  master  in  all  lawful 
matters  relating  to  the  navigatio;.  of  the  ship  and  to  resist  enemies, 
to  encourage  him  in  which  he  may  become  entitled  to  prise  money 
under  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  II  (tee  Prize).  Any  services  beyond 
these  would  fall  under  the  head  of  salvage  service  and  be  recompensed 
accordingly.  There  are  certain  offences  for  which  the  seaman  is 
liable  to  be'  summarily  punished  under  the  act  of  1894.  They 
comprise  desertion,  neglect  or  refutal  to  join  his  ship  or  absence 
without  leave,  quitting  the  ship  without  leave  before  she  is  placed 
in  tecurity,  wilful  ditobedience  to  a  lawful  command,  either  on  one 
occasion  or  continued,  attault  upon  a  master  or  mate,  combining  to 
disobey  lawful  commands  or  to  neglect  duty,  or  to  impede  the 
navigation  of  the  ship  or  the  progress  of  the  voyage,  wilful  damage 
to  the  ship,  or  embezzlement  of  or  wilful  damage  to  her  stores  or 
cargo  and  smuggling.  The  punishment  varies  from  fcnfeiture  ctf 
all  or  part  of  his  wages  to  twefve  weeks'  imprisonment.  Any  offence 
committed  on  board  is  entered  in  the  official  log-book.  Personation 
or  forgery  of  a  certificate  of  service  or  discharge  is  an  offence  punish- 
able by  summary  jurisdiction  by  the  Seamen's  and  Soldiers'  False 
Characters  Act  1906. 

A  master,  seaman  or  apprentice,  who  by  wilful  breadi  of  duty, 
or  by  neglect  of  duty,  or  by  reason  of  drunkenneta,  does  any  act 
tendiiy  to  the  immediate  loss,  destruction  or  terious  damage  of 
the  ship,  or  to  immediately  endianger  the  life  or  limb  of  any  person 
belonging  to  or  on  board  01  the  ship,  or  who  by  wilful  breach  of  duty, 
&c,  refuses  or  omits  to  do  any  lawful  act  proper  and  requisite  to  be 
done  by  him  forpreserving  the  ship  from  immediate  kMS,  destruction, 
&c.,  it  guilty  of  a  mitdemeanour.  A  seaman  is  alto  punishable  at 
common  law  for  piracy  and  by  statute  for  piracy  and  offences  agamst 
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the  Sbve  Trade  ^tt.  A  riotous  aaaembly  of  teamen  to  prevent 
the  loading  or  unloading  of  any  ship  or  to  prevent  others  from 
working  is  an  offence  under  53  Geo.  HI.  c  67.  Deserters  from 
Portuguese  dups  are  punishable  by  la  and  13  Vict,  c  35,  and  from 
any  foreign  ship  bv  15  and  16  Vict,  c  26,  by  virtue  of  conventions 
with  Portugal  and  other  foreign  powers,  tne  rating  of  seamen  is 
now  regulated  by  the  Merchant  Snipping  Act  i89^b-  I36.  By  that 
act  a  seaman  is  not  entided  to  the  rating  of  "  A.B."  unless  he  has 
ser\-ed  four  years  before  the  mast,  or  three  yean  or  more  in  a 
registered  decked  fishing  vessel  and  one  year  at  sea  in  a  trading 
vessel 

The  act  of  1804  enables  contributions  to  seamen's  refuges  and 
hospitals  to  be  cnaraed  upon  the  mercantile  marine  fund.  There 
appears,  however,  to  oe  no  grant  in  support  of  seamen's  hospitals  out 
of  any  public  funds.  The  principal  seamen's  hospital  is  that  at 
Greenwich,  established  in  1B21  and  incorporated  by^  and  4  Will. 
IV.  c.  9  under  the  name  of  "  The  Seaman  s  Hospital  Society.  Up 
to  1870  this  hospital  occupied  the  old  "  Dreadnought  "  at  Greenwich, 
but  in  that  year  it  obtained  the  infirmary  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
from  the  Admiralty  at  a  nominal  rent,  in  return  for  which  a  certain 
number  of  beds  is  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty.  This 
hospital  with  othen  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  in- 
duaing  those  of  many  foreign  governments.  At  one  time  there 
was  an  enforced  contribution  of  sixpence  a  month  from  the  pay  of 
mastera  and  seamen  towards  the  funds  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
levied  under  the  powere  of  some  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Acts. 
The  payment  of  these  contributions  enabled  them  to  receive  annuities 
from  tne  funds  of  the  hospital.  These  "  Greenwich  Hospital  six- 
pences," however,  became  the  source  of  veiy  considerable  irritation 
and  were  discontinued.  In  their  place  a  purely  voluntary  sea- 
men's provident  fund  was  established,  its  object  being  to  per- 
suade seamen  to  subscribe  sUpence  a  month  towards  the  seamen's 
hospital. 

The  remedies  of  the  seaman  for  wages  are  an  ordinary  action  in 
the  king's  bench  division  or  plaint  in  a  county  court,  an  action  t» 

- ,^_   rem  or  in  personam  in  the  admiralty  division  of  the  Hi^h 

jtar"  JMM-  ^^'^  C*'*  Scotland  in  the  Court  of  Session),  a  colonial 
'"^"'^••■'  court  of  admiralty,  or  a  county  court  having  admiralty 
jurisdiction,  or  summary  proceedings  before  justkxs,  naval  courts, 
or  superintendents  of  mercantile  marine  offices.  The  master  has 
now  tne  same  remedies  as  the  seaman  for  his  wages,  under  which  are 
included  all  disbursements  made  on  account  of  the  ship.  At  common 
law  he  had  only  a  personal  action  against  the  owner.  He  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  able  to  ensure  his  wages,  which  a 
seaman  cannot  do.  A  county  court  having  admiralty  jurisdiction 
may  entertain  claims  for  wages  where  the  amount  claimed  does  not 
cweed  £150  [County  Courts  (Admiralty  Jurisdiction)  Act  1868,  s.  3]. 
Wages  cannot  be  attached.  They  may  be  forfeited  or  reduced  by 
desertion,  smuggUnf,  and  other  kinds  of  misconduct.  ]n  O'NeU  v. 
Armstrongs  1895,  a  K.B.  ai8,  it  was  held  by  the  court  of  appeal  that 
a  seaman,  though  he  had  not  completed  the  voyage,  could  recover 
his  full  wages  where  war  breaking  out  added  a  risk  to  the  employment 
which  was  not  in  his  contemplation  at  the  time  of  his  engagement. 
In  actions  in  all  courts  of  ^miralty  jurisdiction  the  seaman  has  a 
maritime  lien  on  the  ship  and  freight,  ranking  next  after  claims  for 
salvage  and  damage.  The  amount  recoverable  summarily  before 
justices  u  limited  to  £50.  Ordere  may  be  enforced  by  distress  of 
the  ship  and  her  tackle.  Proceedings  must  be  taken  within  six 
months.  A  naval  court  on  a  foreign  station  may  determine  questions 
as  to  wages  without  limit  of  amount.^  As  a  rule  a  seaman  cannot 
sue  abroad  for  wages  due  for  a  voyage  to  terminate  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  superintendent  of  a  mercantile  marine  office  has 
power  to  decide  any  question  whatever  between  a  master  or  owner 
and  any  of  his  crew  which  both  parties  in  writing  agree  to  submit 
to  him.  These  summary  remedies  are  all  preserved  by  the  act  of 
1894.  The  act  further  provides  that,  where  a  question  as  to  wages 
is  raised  before  a  superintendent,  if  the  amount  in  Question  does 
not  exceed  £5,  the  superintendent  may  adjudicate  finally,  unless  he 
is  ci  opinion  that  a  court  of  law  ought  to  decide  it.  The  Merchant 
Seamen  Act  1880,  by  a  section  not  repealed  by  the  act  of  1891,  and 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  1906,  put  seamen  on  a  level  with 
other  workmen.  A  county  court  or  court  of  summary  jurisdiction 
(the  latter  limited  to  claims  not  exraeding  £10)  may  under  the  act  of 
187s  determine  all  disputes  between  an  empbyer  and  workman 
arising  out  of  their  relation  as  such.  The  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
summary  jurisdiction  is  protected  by  the  enactment  of  the  act  of 
189^  that  no  proceeding  for  the  recoyery  of  wages  under  Ao  is  to 
be  instituted  in  a  superior  court  unless  either  the  owner  of  the  ship 
is  bankrupt,  or  the  ship  u  under  arrest  or  sold  by  the  authority  of 
such  court,  or  the  justices  refer  the  case  to  such  court,  or  neither 
owner  nor  master  is  or  resides  within  ao  m.  (^  the  place  where  the 
seaman  is  put  ashore.  Claims  upon  allotment  notes  may  be  brought 
in  all  county  courts  and  before  justices  without  any  limit  as  to 
amount.  In  Scotland  the  sheriff  court  has  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  justices  in  claims  for  wages  and  upon  allotment  notes.    The 

*  In  the  absence  of  appeal  the  order  of  a  naval  court  is  conclusive. 
HtiUon  v.  Ras  S.S.  Co.,  looj.  i  K.B.  834.  By  s.  68  of  the  act  of 
1906  an  appeal  lies  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 


representatives  of  a  deceased  seaman  may  daim  damages  for  his 
death  in  cases  within  the  Fatal  Accidents  Acts  i8d6  and  1864. 
It  has  been  held  that  the  action  Ues  where  the  oeceaaed  is  a 
foreign  seaman  on  a  foreign  ship  (Dandsson  v.  Httt,  1901,  2  K.B. 
606). 

where  a  seaman  is  discharged  before  a  superintendent  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  his  wages  must  be  paid  through  or  in  the  presence 
of  the  superintendont,  and  in  the  case  of  home-trade  ships  may  be 
so  paid  ii  the  master  or  owner  so  desire.  The  master  must  in  every 
case  deliver  either  to  the  superintendent  or  to  the  seaman  a  full 
account,  in  a  form  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the  wages 
and  of  all  deductions  therefrom;  such  deductions  will  only  be 
allowed  if  they 'have  been  entered  by  the  master  during  the  voyage 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
mattere  in  respect  of  which  they  are  made.  Where  a  seaman  is  Mt 
abroad  on  the  ground  of  his  unfitness  or  inability  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage,  the  account  of  wages  must  be  delivered  to  the  superintendent, 
chief  officer  of  customs,  consular  officer,  or  merchants,  from  whom 
the  master  obtains  the  certificate  without  which  he  may  not  leave 
the  seaman  behind.  To  protect  seamen  from  crimps,  advance  notes, 
or  documents  authorizing  or  promising  the  future  payment  ol  money 
on  account  of  a  seaman's  wages  conditionally  on  nis  going  to  sea 
from  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  made  before  those  wages 
had  been  earned,  were  from  1880  to  1889  wholly  void.  No  money 
paid  in  respect  of  any  such  document  could  be  deducted  from  a 
seaman's  wages.  Since  1889  this  restriction  has  been  removed  to 
the  extent  oione  month's  wages,  provided  that  the  agreement  with 
the  crew  contains  a  stipulation  for  such  advance,  but  this  does  not 
extend  to  cases  where  the  seaman  is  going  to  sea  from  any  port  not 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  such  cases  there  u  no  limitation  upon 
the  right  to  make  any  agreement  for  advances  or  to  make  advances 
to  any  amount. 

As  under  the  former  law,  the  scale  of  provisions  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  1906  must  be  entered  in  the  agreement  with  the  crew,  and 
compensation  made  for  short  or  bad  provisions,  and  means  are  pro- 
vided whereby  the  crew  can  raise  complaints.  In  addition,  in  the 
case  of  ships  trading  or  gmng  from  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom 
through  the  Suez  Canal  or  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape 
Horn,  the  provisions  and  water  are  put  under  inspection  by  tne 
Board  of  Trade,  and  if  they  are  deficient,  the  diip  may  be  detained 
until  the  defects  are  remedied.  By  the  act  of  1906  a  certificated 
cook  roust  be  provided  for  foreign-bound  ships.  If  a  seaman  re- 
ceives hurt  or  injury  in  the  service  of  the  ship,  the  expense  of  medical 
attendance  and  maintenance,  together  with  the  cost  of  bringing 
him  home,  is  to  be  borne  by  the  owner  of  the  ship,  and  cannot  be 
deducted  from  wages. 

^  The  safety  of  the  crew  is  aimed  at  by  proviskms  which  are  de> 
signed  to  prevent  overloading  and  undermanning,  and  genoatty 
to  prevent  ships  from  being  sent  to  sea  in  an  unsea  worthy  ,^.  -^ 
state.  The  stringency  of  these  provisions  has  been  much  *••■■  *■•' 
increased.  Life-saving  appliances,  according  to  a  scale  and  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  must  be  carried  by  every 
British  shipw  Except  where  the  ship  is  under  80  tons  register, 
employed  solely  in  the  coasting  trade,  or  is  employed  solely  in 
fishing,  or  is  a  pleasure  yacht,  the  position  of  each  deck  above  water 
must  oe  marked  by  conspicuous  lines,  and  the  maximum  load  line 
in  salt  water,  to  which  it  shall  be  lawful  to  load  the  ship,  must  be 
nurked  at  such  level  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
below  the  deck  line,  and  in  accordance  with  tables  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  this  load  line  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Plimsoll  mark.  It  is  an  offence  to  knd  a 
ship  so  as  to  submerge  the  load  line,  and  a  ship  so  loaded  may  be 
detained  as  unsafe.  Dangerous  goods,  e.g.  explosives,  must  not  be 
shipped  or  carried  without  being  distinctly  marked  as  such.  Timber 
must  not  be  carried  on  deck  in  the  winter  months.  In  the  carriage 
of  nain  cargoes,  rules  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  prevent 
shifting  must  be  complied  with.  The  officere  of  the  Board  ol  Trade 
(subject  to  appeal  to  a  court  of  survey  from  an  order  of  final  detention) 
have  power  to  detain  a  ship  whkh  is,  by  reason  of  the  defective 
condition  of  the  hull,  equipments  or  machinery,  or  of  undermanning. 
overloading  or  improper  loading,  unfit  to  proceed  to  sea  without 
serious  danger  to  human  life.  Provision  is  made  for  the  investigatkM 
of  complaints  by  seamen  that  a  ship  is  unfit  to  proceed  to  sea.  llie 
Public  Health  Act  1904  enables  regulations  to  be  made  for  canyiog 
into  effect  international  conventions  as  to  insanitary  vessels  and 
conveyance  of  infectkm  by  vessels  By  s.  11  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  ipo6,  a  ship  may  be  detained  by  order  of  a  court 
of  record  on  allegation  that  a  foreign  owner  is  liable  to  pay  com- 
pensation imder  the  act. 

The  manniiig  of  British  merchant  ships  has  received  much 
consideration,  but  has  hitherto  been  little  affected  by  statute 
Uw.  The  effect  of  the  acts  is  thus  given  in  the  report, 
issued  in  1896,  by  a  Board  of  Trade  committee  on  the 
manning  of  merchant  ships:  "  Since  Uie  final  repeal 
of  the  Navigation  Laws,  which  required  that  the  master 
and  three-fourths  of  the  crew  of  every  British  ship  should  be 
British  subjects,  and  reserved  the  coasting  trade  entirely  ta 
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British  ships  and  British  seftmen,  the  whole  worid  has  been  open 
as  a  recruiting  ground  to  British  shipowners,  who  have  not  been 
hampered  in  Uieir  selection  by  any  restriction  as  to  colour, 
language,  qualification,  age  or  strength.  Except  with  regard 
to  certificates,  which  must  be  held  by  masters^  officers,  and 
engineers  in  certain  cases,  and  which,  moreover,  may  be  obtained 
by  men  of  any  nationality,  there  is  at  present  practically  no 
bar  to  the  employment  of  any  person  of  any  nationality  in  any 
capacity  whatsoever  on  board  any  British  ship."  The  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  1897  gave  power  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  detain 
thips  unseaworthy  by  reason  of  undermanning,  but  prescribed 
no  rules  for  determining  when  a  ship  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  under- 
manned. Apart  from  that  act  the  law  does  not  interfere  with 
the  number  of  qualifications  of  the  crew.  Nearly  one-fourth 
the  seamen  employed  on  British  ships  are  foreigners.  Another 
fourth  are  Lascars.  The  figures  in  1904,  as  given  by  Mr  Lloyd- 
George  in  introducing  the  bill  of  1906  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  176,000  Briti^  subjects,  39,000  aliens,  42,000  Lascars. 
Aliens  serving  on  British  ships  may  by  a  regulation  of  the  home 
secretary  (39th  of  April  1904)  be  naturalized  without  fee.  The 
act  of  X906  (s.  Z2)  provided  that  after  the  31st  of  December 
X907  no  seaman  may  be  shipped  who  does  not  possess  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  understand  necessary 
orders,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  Lascars  and  inhabitants 
of  a  British  protectorate.  Pilotage  certificates  are  not  to  be 
granted  unless  to  British  masters  and  mates  (s.  73). 

Certificates  of  competency  as  matters,  mates,  and  engineers  are 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Such  certificates  are  for  the  following 
grades,  via.  master  or  first  mate,  or  second  mate,  or  only 
mate  of  a  foreign-^ing  ship,  master  or  mate  of  a  home- 
trade  passenger  ship,  first  or  second  class  engineer.  By 
1^^  virtue  of  Orders  in  Council  under  section  102  of  the  act  of 
1894,  certificates  granted  in  many  of  the  British  colonies 
have  the  same  force  as  if  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  following  are  the  requirements  m  the  act  as  to  the  officers  to  be 
carried  by  ships: — Masters:  A  propcrlv  certificated  master  must  be 
carried  by  every  foreign-going  ship  ana  every  home-trade  passenger 
ship,  whatever  their  tonnage.  Mates  i  A  mate,  with  the  certificate 
of  the  grade  of  first  or  only  mate,  or  master^  must,  in  addition  to  the 
certificated  master,  be  carried  by  every  foretgn-|;oing  ship  of  100  tons 
or  upwards,  unless  more  than  one  mate  is  earned,  m  which  case  the 
first  and  second  mates  must  have  valid  certificates  appropriate  to 
their  several  stations  on  such  ship  or  of  a  higher  grade;  and  a  mate, 
with  a  certificate  of  the  grade  of  first  or  only  mate  or  master,  must, 
in  addition  to  the  certificated  master,  be  carried  by^  every  home- 
trade  passenger  ship  of  100  tons  or  upwards.  Engineers:  Eveiy 
fMeign-going  steamship  of  100  nominal  horse  power  or  upwards 
must  have  two  certificated  engineers— the  first  possessing  a  first-class 
engineer's  certificate,  and  the  second  possessing  a  second-class 
engineer's  certificate,  or  a  certificate  of  the  higher  grade.  Evenr 
other  foreign-going  steamship,  and  every  sea-going  home-trade 
passenger  steamship,  is  required  to  cany  as  the  first  or  only  engineer 
an  engineer  having  a  second-class  certificate,  or  a  certificate  of  the 
higher  grade.  Vessels  in  the  home  trade  (t.r.  United  Kingdom  and 
continent  of  Europe  between  the  Elbe  and  Brest)  are  not  required 
to  cany  certificated  masters  or  officers  unless  tney  are  passenger 
ships  01  100  tons  or  upwards;  and  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  of  less 
than  100  tons  are  not  required  to  carry  any  mate. 

In  1898  a  sUght  attempt  was  made  to  encourage  shipowners 
to  carry  apprentices.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  that  year, 
which  dealt  with  light  dues,  provided  that  "  on  proof 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  a  British 
ship  has  during  any  finandal  year  carried,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scale  and  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Treasury,  boys  between  the 
ages  of  IS  and  19,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  ship, 
out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by  parliament,  an  allowance  not 
exceeding  one-fifth  of  the  light  dues  paid  during  that  year  in 
respect  of  that  ship.  Provided  that  no  such  payment  shall  be 
made  in  respect  of  anybody  unless  he  has  enrolled  himself 
in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  and  entered  mto  an  obligation  to 
present  himself  for  serviee  when  called  upon  in  accordance 
with  rules  to  be  issued  by  the  Admiralty."  This  enactment 
was  to  continue  until  1905  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
renewed.  Some  more  efficient  means  will  have  to  be  devised 
if  apprenticeship  to  the  sea  service  is  to  be  revived;  at  present 
it  has  practically  ceased  to  exist,  except  in  the  case  of  boys 
who  intend  to  become  officers. 
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Some  only  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  apply  to  ships 
belonging  to  the  general  lighthouse  authorities  and  pleasure 
yachts.     But,  with  these  exceptions,  the  whole  of   Hf^^j^ 
Part  n.  (Masters  and  Seamen)  applies,  unless  the   «a^M« 
contract  or  subject-matter  requires  a  di£ferent  applica-   wfis«wW 
tion,  to  all  sea-gdng  ships  registered  in  the  United   '^jf* 
Kingdom.    Where  a  ship  is  a  British  ship,  but  not 
registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  provisions  of  Part  IL 
apply  as  follows: 

The  provisions  relating  to  the  shipping  and  discharge  of  seamen 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  volunteering  into  the  navy  apply  in 
every  case.  The  provisions  relating  to  lists  of  the  crew  andT  to  the 
property  of  deceased  seamen  and  apprentices  apply  where  the  crew 
are  discharKed  or  the  final  port  of  destination  of  the  diip  is  in  the 
'  United  Kingdom.  All  the  provisions  apply  where  the  snip  is  em> 
ployed  in  trading  or  going  between  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  any  port  not  situate  in  the  Brituh  possession  or  country  in 
which  the  ship  is  renstered.  The  provisions  relating  to  the  rights  of 
seamen  in  respect  of  wages,  to  the  shipping  and  discnai]^  of  seamen 
in  ports  abroad,  to  leaving  seamen  abroaa,  and  the  relief  of  seamen 
in  distress  in  ports  abroad,  to  the  provisions,  health,  and  accommoda- 
tion of  seamen,  to  the  power  of  seamen  to  make  complaints,  to  the 
protection  of  seamen  from  imposition,  and  to  discipline,  apply  in 
every  case  except  where  the  ship  b  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  government  of  the  British  possession  in  which  the  diip  is 
registered. 

Fishermen, — ^The  regulations  respecting  fishermen  are  con- 
tained chiefly  in  the  Sea  Fisheries  Acts  1868  and  1883,  and  in 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894,  part  iv.  The  Sot  Fisheries 
Act  of  x868  constituted  a  registry  of  fishing-boats,  and  that  of 
1883  gave  powers  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  acts  to  sea 
fisheiy  officers.  The  Merchant  Shipping  (Fishing-Boats)  Act 
1883  was  passed  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence  of  some 
cases  of  barbarous  treatment  of  boys  by  the  skii^)ers  of  North 
Sea  trawlers.    It  is  now  incorporated  in  the  act  of  1894. 

This  act  provides,  inier  alia^  that  indentures  of  apprenticeship 
are  to  be  in  a  certain  form  and  entered  into  before  a  superintendent 
of  a  mercantile  marine  office,  that  no  boy  under  thirteen  b  to  be 
employed  m  sea-fishery,  that  agreements  with  seamen  on  a  fishing- 
boat  are  to  contain  the  same  particulars  as  those  with  merchant 
seamen,  that  running  agreements  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  ^ort 
voyages,  that  reports  ol  the  names  of  the  crew  are  to  be  sent  to  a 
supenntendent  of  a  mercantile  marine  office,  and  that  accounts  of 
wages  and  certificates  of  discharge  are  to  be  given  to  seamen.  No 
fishing-boat  b  to  go  to  sea  without  a  duly  certified  skipper.  Pro- 
vision b  also  made  for  special  reports  of  cases  of  death,  injury,  ill- 
treatment  or  punishment  of  any  of  the  crew,  and  for  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  such  death.  &c.  Cnsputes  between  skippers  or  owners 
and  seamen  are  to  be  determined  at  request  of  any  of  the  panics 
concerned  by  a  superintendent.  Fishermen  are  exempt  from 
Trinity  House  dues.  There  are  numerous  police  provisions  con- 
tained in  various  acts  of  pariiaroent  dealing  with  the  breach  of 
fishery  regulations.  These  provisions  act  as  an  indirect  protection 
to  honest  fishermen  in  their  employment.  The  rights  of  British 
fishermen  in  foreign  waters  and  foreign  fishermen  in  British  waters 
are  in  many  cases  regulated  by  treaty,  generally  confirmed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  act  of  pariiament.  A  royal  fund  for  widows 
and  orphans  of  fishermen  has  been  formed,  the  nucleus  of  the  fund 
being  part  of  the  profits  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  held  in  London 
in  I  wA.  Special  provisions  as  to  fishermen  in  Scotland  are  contained 
in  s.  ^89  01  the  act  of  1894  and  a  83  of  the  act  of  1906. 

India  and  Colonies. — In  India  and  in  most  British  colonics  there 
are  laws  anecting  merchant  seamen.  In  some  cases  such  legislation 
b  identical  with  the  imperial  act.  but  in  most  there  are  differences 
of  more  or  less  importance,  and  the  colonial  statutes  should  be 
consulted. 

United  Sates.— The  law  of  the  United  States  is  in  general  accord- 
ance with  that  ci  England.  The  law  relating  to  seamea  in  the  navy 
will  be  found  in  the  articles  for  the  government  of  the  navy  (Revised 
Statutes,  s.  1624).  Legislation  in  the  interests  of  merchant  seamen 
dates  from  1790.  A  list  of  the  crew  must  be  dcUxTred  to  a  collector 
of  customs.  The  shipping  anicles  are  the  same  as  those  in  use  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  For  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  they  are, 
with  certain  exceptions,  to  be  in  writing  or  in  pnnt.  ,They  must 
in  the  case  of  foreign-bound  ships  be  signed  before  a  shimung  com- 
missioner appointM  by  the  circuit  court  or  a  collector  ol  customs, 
or  (if  entered  into  abroad)  a  consular  officer,  where  oracticable,  and 
must  be  acknowledged  by  his  signature  in  a  prescrioed  form.  One- 
third  of  a  seaman's  wages  earned  up  to  that  time  b  due  at  every 
port  where  the  ship  unlades  and  delivers  her  car^o  before  the  voyage 
IS  ended.  They  must  be  fully  paid  in  gokl  or  its  equivalent  within 
twenty  days  of  the  discharge  of  the  cargo.  Advance  notes  can  be 
made  only  in  favour  of  the  seaman  himself  or  his  wife  or  mother. 
There  is  a  summary  remedy  for  wages  before  a  district  court,  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  a  commissioner  of  a  district  court.  Asblppiof 
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cominiaiioner  may  act  as  arlutrator  by  written  content  of  the  parties. 
Seaworthiness  is  an  implied  condition  of  the  hiriM.  There  may  be 
an  examination  of  the  ship  on  the  complaint  oi  the  mate  and  a 
majority  of  the  crew.  The  expenses  of  an  unnecessary  investigation 
are  a  cnaive  upon  the  wa^  of  those  who  complain.  A  seaman 
may  not  leave  his  ship  without  the  consent  of  the  master.  For 
foreign-bound  voyages  a  medicine-chest  and  antiscorbutics  must 
be  carried,  also  60  gallons  of  water,  100  lb  of  salted  meat,  and  100  lb 
of  whdesome  bread  for  every  person  on  board,  and  for  every  seaman 
at  least  one  suit  of  woollen  clothing,  and  fuel  for  the  nre  of  the 
seaman's  nx>ni.  An  assessment  of  forty  cents  per  month  per  seaman 
is  levied  on  ev«y  vessel  arriving  from  a  foreign  port  and  on  every 
registered  coasting  vessel  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  sick  and 
disabled  seamen.  In  the  navy  a  deduction  of  twenty  cents  per 
month  from  each  man's  pay  is  made  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
offences  and  punishments  are  similar  to  those  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  is  also  the  additional  offence  of  wearing  a  sheath  knife  on  ship- 
board. As  in  England,  consub  are  required  to  provide  for  the 
passage  home  of  destitute  seamen  (see  Revised  Statutes,  ||  4554" 

}SQi).  A  seamen's  fund  was  constituted  by  the  act  of  the  loth  of 
ufy  I7<>8,  amended  by  subsequent  lenslation. 
Conttneitiai  European  Countries. — The  commercial  codes  contain 
ivisions  of  a  more  or  less  detailed  charscter.  For  France  see 
350-373;  Italy,  If  343-^80;.  Netherlands,  §§  394-453 ;  Germany, 
..«ndt.  Maritime  Lepstatum  (1888).  These  enactments  are  in 
general  accordance  with  British  legislation.  In  Germany  the  law 
goes  a  little  further  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  enacting  that 
copies  of  the  part  of  the  law  affecting  him  must  be  handed  to  each 
seaman  on  his  engagement  at  a  seamen's  office. 

Authorities. — ^The  works  on  merchant  shippings,  such  as  those 
of  Abbott,  Boyd,  Kay,  Maclachlan,  Maude  and  Pollock,  Temperiey, 
and  on  admiralty  law  and  practice,  such  as  those  of  Roscoe  and 
Williams  and  Bruce.  Also  E.  S.  Koscoe  Modem  Legislation  for 
Seamen  and  for  Safety  at  Sea  ^i  885).  (J*  W.) 

SBA-POWBR.  This  term  is  used  to  indicate  two  distinct, 
though  cognate,  tilings.  The  affinity  of  these  two  and  the 
indiscriminate  manner  in  which  the  term  has  been 
^m^  appUed  to  each  have  tended  to  obscure  its  real  signifi- 
cance. The  obscurity  has  been  deepened  by  the 
frequency  with  which  the  term  has  been  confounded 
with  the  old  phrase,  "Sovereignty  of  the  sea,"  and  the  still 
current  expression,  "  Comipand  of  the  sea  "  {vidt  Sea,  Command 
of),  a  discussion— etymological,  or  even  aichaeological  in 
character — of  the  term  must  be  undertaken  as  an  introduction 
to  the  explanation  of  its  now  generally  accepted  meaning. 
It  is  one  of  those  compound  words  in  wUch  a  'Teutonic  and  a 
Latin  (or  Romance)  dement  are  oopibined,  and  which  are  easily 
formed  and  become  widely  current  when  the  sea  is  concerned. 
Of  such  are  "  sea-coast,"  "  sea-forces  "  (the  "  land^  and  sea- 
forces  "  used  to  be  a  common  designation  of  what  we  now  call 
the  "Army  and  Navy");  "sea-service,"  "sea-serpent"  and 
"  sea-officer  "  (now  superseded  by  "  naval  officer  ").  The  term 
in  one  form  is  as  old  as  the  15th  century.  Edward  III.,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  naval  victory  of  Sluys,  coined  gold  "  nobles  " 
which  bore  on  one  side  his  effigy  "  crowned,  standing  in  a  large 
ship,  holding  in  ont  hand  a  sword  and  in  the  other  a  shield." 
An  anonymous  poet,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VI^, 
says  of  tUs  coin: — 

"  For  four  things  our  noble  showeth  to  me. 
King,  ship  and  sword,  and  power  of  Ike  sea." 

Even  in  its  present  form  the  term  is  not  of  very  recent  date. 
Grote  (Hm/.  of  Greece^  v.  67,  published  in  1849,  but  with 
preface  dated  1848)  speaks  of "  the  conversion  of  Athens  from  a 
land-powtr  into  a  sea-power."  In  a  lecture  published  in  1883, 
but  probably  delivered  earlier,  the  late  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley  says  that 
"  commerce  was  swept  out  of  the  Mediterranean  by  the  besom 
of  the  Turkish  sea-power  "  (Expansion  of  England,  p.  89).  The 
term  also  occurred  in  the  9th  edition  of  this  Encyclopaedia, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  574.  in  the  article  "  Persia,"  where  we  are  told 
that  Themistodes  was  "  the  founder  of  the  Attic  sea-power." 
The  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  differs  in  these  extracts. 
In  the  first  it  means  what  we  generally  call  a  "  naval  power  " — 
that  is  to  say,  a  state  having  a  considerable  navy  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  "  military  power,"  a  state  with  a  considerable 
army  but  only  a  relatively  small  navy.  In  this  sense  there  are 
many  old  uses  of  the  phrase.  In  the  last  two  extracts  it  means 
all  the  elements  of  the  naval  strength  of  the  state  referred  to; 
and  this  b  the  meaning  that  is  now  generally,  and  is  likdy  to  be 


exdusivdy,  attached  to  the  term  owing  to  the  brilliant  way  in 
which  it  has  been  duddated  by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 

The  double  use  of  the  term  is  common  in  German,  though  in 
that  language  both  parts  of  the  compound  now  in  use  are  Teutonic. 
One  instance  out  01  many  may  be  cited  from  the  historian  Adolf 
Holm  (Grieekiscke  GeukukU,  Beriin,  1889).  He  says  (it  p.  37) 
that  Athens,  bdng  in  possession  of  a  good  naval  port,  OHild  benme 
**  eine  bedeutende  Seemackt"  i^.  an  important  naval  power.  He  alto 
says  (ii.  p.  91)  that  Gdon  of  Syracuse,  besides  a  large  army  ijieer)^ 
had  "  eine  bedeutende  Seemackt^  meaning  a  considerable  navy.  The 
term,  in  the  first  of  the  two  senses,  is  old  m  German,  as  appears  from 
the  following,  extracted  from  Zedler's  Grosses  Unieersal  Lexicon, 
vol.  xxxvL  (Leipzig  and  Halle,  1743);  "Scemachten,  Seepoienxen; 
Latin,  summae  potestates  mart  polenles.*'  "  Scepotensen  "  is  probably 
quite  obsdete  now.  It  is  interesting  as  showing  that  German  no 
more  abhors  Teuto-Latin  or  Teuto- Romance  compounds  tbas 
English.  We  may  note,  as  a  proof  of  the  indeterminate  meaning  of 
the  expression  until  his  own  epoch-marking  works  had  appeared,  that 
Mahan  himself  in  his  earliest  Dook,  Influence  of  Sea-power  on  History 
(1890),  used  it  in  both  senses.  He  says  (p.  35).  "The  Spanisb 
Netherlands  ceased  to  be  a  sea-power."    He  alludes  (p.  43)  to  the 
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fcriority  of  the  Confederate  States  "  as  a  sea-power."   Also  (p.  22^} 

he  remarks  of  the  war  of  the  Span&h  Succession  that  "  fa«fofe  it 
England  was  one  of  the  sea-powers,  after  it  she  was  the  Bea-po»«r 
without  any  second."  In  all  these  passages,  as  appears  frcmi  the 
use  of  the  mdefinite  article,  what  is  meant  is  a  naval  power,  or  a 
state  in  possession  of  a  strong  navy.  The  other  meaning  cf  the 
term  forms  the  ^neral  subject  of  Mahan's  writings.  In  his  earlier 
works  Mahan  writes  "  sea  power  "  as  two  words;  but  in  a  published 
letter  of  the  19th  February  1897  he  joins  them  with  a  hyphen,  and 
ddends  this  formation  of  the  term  and  the  sense  in  which  be  uses  it. 
We  may  regard  him  as  the  virtual  inventor  of  the  term  in  its  more 
diffttsea  meaning,  for — even  if  it  had  been  employed  by  earlier 
writers  in  that  sense — it  is  he  beyond  all  question  wbo  has 
given  it  general  currency.  He  has  made  it  impossible  for  any  ooe 
to  treat  «  sea-power  without  frequent  reference  to  his  writings  and 
conclusions. 

There  is  something  more  than  mere  literary  interest  in  the  fact 
that  the  term  in  another  language  was  used  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Before  Mahan  no  historian — not 
even  one  of  those  who  specially  devoted  themselves  to 
the  narration  of  naval  occurrences — had  evinced  a 
more  correct  appreciation  of  the  general  prindples  of 
naval  warfare  than  Thucydides.  He  alludes  several 
times  to  the  importance  of  getting  command  of  the  sea.  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  saved  some  disasters  and  been  leas  often 
in  peril  had  British  writers — ^taken  as  guides  by  the  public— 
poaoessed  the  same  graq>  of  the  true  prindples  of  defence  as 
Thucydides .  exhibited.  One  passage  in  his  history  is  worth 
quoting.  Brid  as  it  is,  it  shows  that  on  the  «ubject  of  sea-power 
he  was  a  predecessor  of  Mahan.  In  a  q)eech  in  favour  of  pro- 
secuting the  war,  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Pericles,  these 
words  occur:  ol  §th  yhp  <Ax  ^^oump  ftXXifr  imtkafinM  atiaxd, 
hiup  6k  han  yij  toXXi)  ml  b*  r^^otf  xal  tear'  l^rt^xnr  iikya  yip  rh 
r^  9ahJkfforii  xp&rof.  The  last  part  of  this  extract,  though 
often  translated  "  command  of  the  sea,"  or  "  dominion  of  the 
sea,"  really  has  the  wider  meaning  of  sea-power,  the  "  power  of 
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the  sea"  of  the  old  English  poet  above  quoted.  This  wider 
meaning  should  be  attached  to  certain  passages  in  Herodotus 
(iii.  122  in  two  places;  v.  83),  which  have  been  generally  inter- 
preted "commanding  the  sea,"  or  by  the  mere  titular  and 
honorific  "  having  the  dominion  of  the  sea."  One  editor  of 
Herodotus,  Ch.  F.  Baehr,  did,  however,  see  exactly  what  was 
meant,  for,  with  reference  to  the  allusion  to  Polycrates,  he  says, 
classe  maximum  valuii.  This  is  perhaps  as  exact  a  defim'tion  of 
sea-power  as  could  be  given  in  a  sentence. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  give  a  definition  which  would  be 
at  the  same  time  sucdnct  and  satisfactory.  To  say  that  "  sea- 
power  "  means  the  sum  total  of  the  various  dements  ^^ 
that  go  to  make  up  the  naval  strength  of  a  state  would  mj 
be  in  reality  to  beg  the  question.  Mahan  lays  down 
the  "  prindpal  conditions  affecting  the  sea-power  of* 
nations,"  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  condse  definilioD 
of  it.  Yet  no  one  who  has  studied  his  works  will  find  it  difficdi 
to  understand  what  it  indicates.  Our  present  task  is,  within  the 
necessarily  restricted  limits  of  an  artide  in  an  encydopaedia, 
I  to  put  readers  in  possession  of  the  means  of  doing  this.    The 
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beat,  indeed— as  Malum  lias  sbown  as— the  only  effective  my 
of  attaining  this  object  is  to  trest  the  matter  historically.  What- 
ever date  we  may  agree  to  assign  to  the  formationoC  the  tens 
itself,  the  idea— as  we  have  seen— is  as  ol(l  as  hisUny.  It  h  not 
intended  to  give  a  condensed  histmy  of  sea^xmer,  but  rather 
an  analysis  of  the  idea  and  what  it  contains,  iUustrating  this 
analysis  with  examples  from  histmy  andent  and  modem.  It 
is  important  to  know  that  it  is  not  something  which  originated 
in  the  middle  of  the  17th  centuiy,  and  having  serious^  affected 
history  in  the  i8th,  erased  to  have  weight  till  Captain  Mahan 
appeared  to  comment  on  it  in  the  last  decade  of  the  19th.  With 
a  few  masteriy  touches  Mahan,  in  his  b1ief  allusion  to  the  second 
Punic  war,  his  illustrated  its  importance  in  the  struggle  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.  What  has  to  be  shown  is  that  the  principles 
which  he  has  laid  down  in  that  case,  and  in  cases  much  more 
modem,  are  true  and  have  been  tme  always  and  everywhere. 
Until  this  is  perceived  there  is  much  history  which  cannot  be 
understood,  and  yet  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain 
as  a  maritime  power  that  she  should  understand  it  thoroughly. 
Her  failure  to  understand  it  has  more  than  once  brought  her, 
if  not  to  the  verge  of  destmction,  at  any  rate  within  a  short 
distance  of  serious  disaster. 

•  The  high  antiquity  of  decisive  naval  campaigns  is  among  the 
most  interesting  features  of  international  conflicts.  Nothwith- 
standing  the  much  greater  frequency  of  land  wars, 
the  course  of  history  has  been  profoundly  changed 
more  often  by  contests  on  the  water.  That  this  has  not 
received  the  notice  it  deserved  is  tme,  and  Mahan 
tells  us  ^y.  "  Historians  generally,  "  he  says,  "  have  been 
unfamiliar  with  the  conditions  of  the  sea,  having  as  to  it  neither 
special  interest  ixyr  special  knowledge;  and  the  profound 
determining  influence  of  maritime  strength  on  great  i»ues  has 
consequent]^  been  overlooked. "  Moralizing  on  that  which 
might  have  been  is  admittedly  a  sterile  process;  but  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  point,  if  only  by  way  of  illustration,  to  a 
possible  alternative.  As  in  modem  times  the  fate  of  India  and 
the  fate  of  North  America  were  determined  by  sea-power,  so  also 
at  a  very  remote  epoch  sea-power  decided  whether  or  not  Hellenic 
coSonisation  was  to  take  root  in,  and  Hellenic  culture  to  dominate, 
central  and  northem  Italy  as  it  dominated  southem  Italy,  where 
traces  of  it  are  extant  to  this  day.  A  moment's  consideration 
will  enable  us  to  see  how  different  the  history  of  the  world  would 
have  been  had  a  Hellenized  city  grown  and  prospered  on  the 
Seven  Hills.  Before  the  Tarquins  were  driven  out  of  Rome 
a  Phocaean  fleet  was  encountered  (537  B.C.)  off  Corsica  by  a 
combined  force  of  Etruscans  and  Phoenicians,  and  was  so 
handled  that  the  Phocaeans  abandoned  the  island  and  settled 
on  the  coast  of  Lucania  {Mommatn,  Hist,  /^mm^,  English  trans,  i. 
p.  153).  The  enterprise  of  their  navigators  had  built  up  for  the 
Phoenician  dties  and  their  great  off-shoot  Carthage,  a  sea-power 
which  enaMed  them  to  gain  the  practical  sovereignty  of  theses 
to  the  west  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  The  control  of  these  waters 
was  the  object  of  prolonged  and  memorable  struggles,  for  on  it — 
as  the  result  showed— ^lepended  the  empire  of  the  world.  From 
very  remote  times  the  consolidation  and  expansion,  from  within 
outwards,  of  great  continental  states  have  had  serious  conse- 
quences ifor  mankind  when  they  were  accompanied  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  coast-line  and  the  absorption  of  a  maritime 
population.  We  shall  find  that  the  process  loses  none  of  its 
importance  in  recent  years.  "  The  andent  empires, "  says  the 
historian  of  Greece,  Ernst  Curtius, "  as  long  as  no  foreign  elements 
had  intraded  into  them,  had  an  invincible  horror  of  the  water." 
When  the  condition,  which  Curtius  notices  in  parentheses,  arose 
the  "  horror  "  disappeared.  There  is  something  highly  significant 
in  the  unifotmity  of  the  efforts  of  Assyria,  Eg^t,  Babylon  and 
Persia  to  get  possession  of  the  maritime  resources  of  Pboenida. 
Our  own  immediate  posterity  will  perhaps  have  to  reckon  with 
the  results  of  similar  efforts  in  our  own  day.  It  is  this  which  gives 
a  living  interest  to  even  the  very  andent  history  of  sea-power, 
and  makes  the  study  of  it  of  great  practical  importance  to  us  now. 
We  shall  see,  ss  we  go  on,  how  the  phenomena  connected  with  it 
reappear  with  striking  regularity  in  successive  periods.   Looked 


at  in  this  Bght  the  great  oonflfcts  of  fanner  ages  are  fun  of  useful, 
indeed  necessary,  instruction. 

In  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  contests  waged  by  the  nations 
of  the  East  against  Europe — the  Persian  wars— sea-power  was 
the  governing  factor.  Until  Persia  had  expanded  to  w^nmt 
the  shores  of  the  Levant  the  European  Greeks  had  ttx 
little  to  fear  from  the  ambition  of  the  great  king.  The  ff^, 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  h»A  shown  how 
formidable  that  ambition  could  be  when  stq>ported  by  an  efficient 
navy.  .  With  the  aid  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  Phoaiidan  dties 
the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece  was  rendered  comparatively  easy. 
It  was  the  naval  contingents  from  Phoenicia  which  crushed  the 
Ionian  revolt.  The  expidition  of  Mardonius,  and  still  more  that 
of  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  had  indicated  the  danger  threatening 
Greece  when  the  master  of  a  great  army  was  likewise  the  master 
of  a  great  navy.  Their  defeat  at  Marathon  was  not  likely  to, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  did  not,  discourage  the  Pecans  from 
further  attempts  at  aggressioiL  As  the  advance  of  Cambyses 
into  Egypt  had  been  flanked  by  a  fleet,  so  also  was  that  of  Xerxes 
into  Greece.  By  the  good  fortune  sometimes  vouchsafed  to  a 
people,  which,  owing  to  its  obstinate  opposition  to,  or  neglect  of, 
a  wise  policy,  scarcdy  deserves  it,  there  appeared  at  Athens  an 
influential  dtizen  who  understood  all  that  was  meant  by  the  term 
sea-power.  Themistodes  saw  more  dearly  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries  that,  to  enable  Athens  to  play  a  leading  part  in 
the  Hellenic  world,  she  needed  above  all  things  a  strong  navy. 
"  He  had  already  in  his  eye  the  battle-field  of  the  future."  He 
fdt  sure  that  the  Persians  would  come  back,  and  come  with  such 
forces  that  resistance  in  the  open  fidd  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  One  scene  of  action  remained — ^the  sea.  Persuaded 
by  him  the  Athenians  increased  their  navy,  so  that  of  the  a7r 
vessels  comprising  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemisium,  147  had  been 
provided  by  Athens,  which  also  sent  a  large  reinforcement  after 
the  first  action.  Though  no  one  has  ever  surpassed  Themistodes 
in  the  faculty  of  correctly  estimating  the  importance  of  sea-power, 
it  .was  understood  by  Xerxes  as  dearly  as  by  him  that  the  issue 
of  the  war  depended  upon  naval  operations.  The  arrangements 
made  under  the  Persian  monarch's  direction,  and  his  very 
personal  movements,  show  that  this  was  his  view.  He  fdt,  and 
probably  expressed  the  feeling,  exactly  as — ^in  the  war  of 
American  Independence — ^Washington  did  in  the  words, "  What- 
ever efforts  are  made  by  the  land  armies,  the  navy  must  have  the 
casting  vote  in  the  present  contest."  The  decisive  event  was  the 
naval  action  of  Salamis.  To  have  made  certain  of  success,  the 
Persians  should  have  first  obtained  a  command  of  the  Aegean, 
as  complete  for  all  practical  purposes  as  the  French  and  EngUsh 
had  of  the  sea  generally  in  the  war  against  Russia  of  1854-56. 
The  Persian  sea-power  was  not  equal  to  the  task.  The  fleet  of 
the  great  king  was  numerically  stronger  than  that  of  the  Greek 
allies;  but  it  has  been  proved  many  times  that  naval  efficiency 
does  not  depend  on  numerical  superiority  alone.  The  choice 
sections  of  the  Persian  fleet  were  the  contingents  of  the  lonians 
and  Phoenicians.  The  former  were  half-hearted  or  disaffected; 
while  the  latter  were,  at  best,  not  superior  in  skill,  experience, 
and  valour  to  the  Greek  sailors.  At  Salamis  Greece  was  saved 
not  only  from  the  ambition  and  vengeance  of  Xerxes,  but  also 
and  for  many  centuries  from  oppression  by  an  Oriental  conqueror. 
Per  ia  did  not  succeed  against  the  Greeks,  not  because  she  had 
no  bca-power,  but  because  her  sea-power,  artificially  buUt  up, 
was  inferior  to  that  K^ch  was  a  natural  element  of  Uie  vitality 
of  her  foes.  Ionia  was  lost  and  Greece  in  the  end  enslaved,  be- 
cause the  quarrels  of  Greeks  with  Greeks  led  to  the  ruin  of  their 
naval  states. 

The  Peloponnesian  was  largdy  a  naval  war.  The  confidence 
of  the  Athenians  in  their  sea-power  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
its  outbreak.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  hostilities, 
which  in  time  involved  so  many  states,  was  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  conffict  between  Corinth  and 
Corey  ra  of  increasing  the  sea-power  of  Athens.  Hither- 
to the  Athenian  naval  predominance  had  been  virtuaHy  confined 
to  the  Aegean  Sea.  The  Corcyraean  envoy,  who  pleaded  for  hdp 
at  Athens,  dwdt  upon  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the 
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Athenians  from  alliance  with  a  naval  state  occui^ring  an  im- 
portant 'situation  "  with  respect  to  the  weatem  regions  towards 
which  the  views  of  the  Athenians  had  for  some  time  been  directed" 
(Thirlwall,  HisL  Greece,  iii.  96).  It  was  the  "  weapon  of  her 
sea-power,"  to  adopt  Mahan's  phrase,  that  enabled  Athens  to 
maintain  the  great  conflict  in  which  she  was  engaged.  Repeated 
invasions  of  her  territory,  the  ravages  of  disease  among  her 
people  and  the  rising  dis&Section  of  her  allies  had  been  more 
than  made  up  for  by  her  predominance  on  the  water.  The 
scale  of  the  subsequent  Syracusan  expedition  showed  how 
vigorous  Athens  still  was  down  to  the  interruption  of  the  war 
by  the  peace  of  Nidas.  The  great  czpeditbn  Just  mentioned 
overtaxed  her  strength.  Its  failure  brought  about  the  ruin  of 
the  state.  It  was  hdd  by  contemporaries,  and  has  been  held  in 
our  own  day,  that  the  Athenian  defeat  at  Syracuse  was  due  to 
the  omission  of  the  government  at  home  to  keq>  the  force  in 
Sicily  properly  supplied  and  reinforced.  This  explanation  of 
failure  is  given  in  all  ages,  and  should  always  be  su^>eaed.  The 
friends  of  unsuccessful  generals  and  admirals  always  ofifer  it, 
being  sure  of  the  support  of  the  political  opponents  of  the  ad- 
ministration. After  the  despatch  of  the  supporting  expedition 
under  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  no  further  great  reinforce- 
ment, as  Nidas  admitted,  was  possible.  The  weakness  of  Athens 
was  in  the  character  of  the  mm  who  swayed  the  popular  assem- 
blies and  held  high  commands.  A  people  which  remembered 
the  administration  of  a  Perides,  and  yet  allowed  a  Qeon  or  an 
Aldbiades  to  direct  its  naval  and  military  policy,  courted  ddeat. 
Nidas,  notwithstanding  the  possession  of  high  qualities,  lacked 
the  supreme  virtue  of  a  conunander — ^firm  resolution.  He  dared 
not  face  the  obloquy  consequent  on  withdrawal  from  an  enterprise 
on  which  the  popular  hopes  had  been  fixed;  and  therefore  he 
allowed  a  reverse  to  be  converted  into  an  overwhelming  disaster. 
"  The  complete  ruin  of  Athens  had  appeared,  both  to  her  enemies 
and  to  herself,  impending  and  irreparable.  But  so  astonishing, 
so  ri^id  and  so  energetic  had  been  her  rally,  that  (a  year  after 
Syracuse)  she  was  found  again  carrying  on  a  terrible  struggle  " 
(Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  v.  p.  354).  Neverthdess  her  sea-power  had 
indeed  been  ruined  at  Syracuse.  Now  she  could  wage  war  only 
"  with  impaired  resources  and  on  a  purdy  dden»ve  system." 
Even  bdore  Arginusae,  it  was  seen  that  "superiority  of  nautical 
skill  had  passed  to  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  idlies  "  {ibid. 

P'  503)- 
The  great,  occasionally  interrupted,  and  prolonged  contest 

between  Rome  and  Carthage  was  a  sustained  effort  on  the  part 
sma^  ^^  ^"^  ^^  S^  ^^  ^'  ^^^  other  to  keep  the  control  of 
utwmm  the  western  Mediterranean.  So  completely  had  that 
K9m»aa4  control  been  exercised  by  Carthage,  that  she  had 
^*'^^'*'  antidpated  the  Spanish  commercial  policy  in  America. 
The  Romans  were  preduded  by  treaties  from  trading  with  the 
Carthaginian  territories  in  Hispania,  Africa  and  Sardinia. 
Rome,  as  Mommscn  tells  us,  "  was  from  the  first  a  maritime  dty 
and,  in  the  period  of  its  vigour,  never  was  so  foolish  or  so  untrue 
to  its  andent  traditions  as  wholly  to  neglect  its  war  marine  and 
to  desire  to  be  a  mere  continental  power."  It  may  be  that  it 
was  lust  of  wealth  rather  than  lust  of  dominion  that  first  promoted 
a  trial  of  strength  with  Carthage.  The  vision  of  univerud  empire 
could  hardly  as  yet  have  formed  itself  in  the  imagination  of  a 
single  Roman.  The  area  of  Phoenidan  maritime  commerce  was 
vast  enough  both  to  exdte  jeabusy  and  to  offer  vulnerable 
points  to  the  cupidity  of  rivals.  It  is  probable  that  the  modem 
estimate  of  the  sea-power  of  Carthage  is  mudi  exaggerated.  It 
was  great  by  comparison,  and  of  course  overwhelmingly  great 
when  there  were  none  but  insignificant  competitors  to  challenge 
it.  Mommsen  holds  that,  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  after  the 
foundation  of  Rome, "  the  two  main  competitors  for  the  dominion 
of  the  Western  waters"  were  Carthage  and  Syracuse.  "Car- 
thage," he  says,  "had  the  preponderance,  and  Syracuse  sank 
more  and  more  into  a  second-rate  naval  power.  The  maritime 
importance  of  the  Etruscans  was  wholly  gone.  .  .  .  Rome  itself 
was  not  exempt  from  the  same  fate;  its  own  waters  were  likewise 
commanded  by  fordgn  fleets."  The  Romans  were  for  a  long 
time  too-much  occupied  at  home  to  take  much  interest  in  Medi- 


terranean matters.  The  position  of  the  Carthaguiians  in.  the 
western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  was  very  like  that  of  the 
Portuguese  bng  ^terwards  in  India.  The  Latter  kept  within 
reach  of  tl.e  sea;  "  nor  did  their  rule  ever  extend  a  day's  march 
from  their  ships  "  (R.  S.  Whiteway,  Rise  oftke  Portuguese  Power 
in  India.  Westminster,  1889,  p.  12).  "  The  Carthaginians  in 
Spain,"  says  Mommsen,  "  made  no  effort  to  acquire  the  interior 
from  the  warlike  native  nations;  they  were  content  with  the 
possession  of  the  mines  and  of  stations  for  trafiic  and  for  shdl 
and  other  fisheries."  Allowance  being  made  for  the  numbers  of 
the  classes  engaged  in  administration,  commerce  and  supervision, 
it  is  neariy  certam  that  Carthage  could  not  furnish  the  crews 
required  by  both  a  great  war-navy  and  a  great  mercantile  marine. 
No  one  is  surprised  on  finding  that  the  land-forces  ol  Carthage 
were  composed  largdy  of  alien  mercenaries.  We  have  several 
examples  from  which  we  can  infer  a  paralld,  if  not  an  identical, 
condition  of  her  maritime  resources.  How,  then,  was  the  great 
Carthaginian  carrying-trade  provided  for?  The  eiqieiience  of 
more  than  one  country  will  enable  us  to  answer  this  question. 
The  ocean  trade  of  those  off-shoots  or  dependendes  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  viz.  the  United  States,  Australasia  and  India,  is 
largely  or  chiefly  conducted  by  shipping  of  the  "old  country." 
So  that  of  Carthage  was  largdy  conducted  by  old  Phoenidiajis. 
These  may  have  obtained  a  "  Carthaginian  Register,"  or  the 
contemporary  equivalent;  but  they  could  not  all  have  been 
purely  Carthaginian  or  Liby-Phoenidan.  This  must  have  been 
the  case  even  more  with  the  war-navy.  British  India  for  a 
considerable  time  possessed  a  real,  and  indeed  highly  efficient 
navy;  but.it  was  officered  entirdy  and  manned  almost  entirdy 
by  men  from  the  old  country.  Moreover,  it  was  smaU.  The 
wealth  of  India  would  have  si^ced  to  furnish  a  larger  matczial 
dement;  but,  as  the  cotmtry  could  not  supply  tht  personud, 
it  would  have  been  absurd  to  speak  of  the  sea-power  of  India 
apart  from  that  of  England.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  chose  to 
xnake  the  most  of  their  natural  resources  the  maritime  predomin- 
ance of  Carthage  was  doomed.  The  artificial  basis  of  the  latter^ 
sea-power  woidd  not  enable  it  to  hold  out  against  serious  and 
persistent  assaults.  Unless  this  is  percdved,  it  is  impoGsib&e  to 
understand  the  story  of  the  Pimic  Wars.  Judged  by  every 
visible  sign  of  strength,  Carthage,  the  richer,  the  more  enter- 
prising, ethnically  the  more  predominant  among  her  ndghbouis, 
and  apparently  the  more  nautical,  seemed  sure  to  win  in  the 
great  struggle  with  Rome  which,  *by  the  conditions  of  the  case, 
was  to  be  waged  largdy  <»i  the  water.  Yet  those  who  had 
watched  the  struggles  of  the  Punic  dty  with  the  Sicilian  Creda, 
and  espedally  that  with  Agathodes,  must  have  seen  reason  to 
cherish  doubts  concerning  her  naval  strengths  Itwasanantidpa- 
tion  of  the  case  of  Spain  in  the  age  of  Philip  II.  As  the  gnat 
Elisabethan  seamen  discerned  the  defects  of  the  %>anish  navil 
establishment!  so  men  at  Rome  discerned  those  of  the 
Carthaginian.  Dates  in  connexion  with  this  are  of  great  signifi- 
cance. A  comprehendve  measure,  with  the  object  of  "  rcscmng 
their  marine  from  its  condition  of  impotence  "  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  the  year  367  b.c  Four  quaestores  dassici — ^in  modern 
naval  English  we  may  perhaps  call  them  port-admirab—were 
nominated,  and  one  was  stationed  at  each  of  four  ports.  The 
objects  of  the  Roman  Senate,  so  Mommsen  tells  us,  were  vtiy 
obvious.  They  were  "to  recover  their  independence  by  sea, 
to  cut  off  the  maritime  communications  of  Tarentum,  to  dose  the 
Adriatic  against  fleets  coming  from  Epirus,  and  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  Carthaginian  supremacy."  Four  3rears  after- 
wards the  first  Punic  War  began.  It  was,  and  had  to  be,  laxgdj 
a  naval  contest.  The  Romans  waged  it  with  varying  fratun^ 
but  in  the  end  triumphed  by  means  of  their  sea-power.  The 
victory  of  Catulus  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  off  the  Aegadiaa 
Islands  dedded  the  war  and  Idt  to  the  Romans  the  posaessica 
of  Sidly  and  the  power  of  possessing  themsdves  oi  Sardinia  and 
Corsica.  It  would  be  an  interesting  and  perhaps  not  baiieB 
investigation  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  dedine  of  the  mother 
states  of  Phoenicia,  consequent  on  the  campaigns  of  Akxandef 
the  Great,  had  hdped  to  enfeeble  the  naval  effidency  of  the 
Carthaginian  defences.    One  thing  was  certain."  Carthage  had 
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now  met  with  a  rival  endowed  with  natural  maritime  lesources 
greater  than  her  own.  That  rival  also  contained  citizens  who 
understood  the  true  importance  of  sea-power.  "  With  a  states- 
manlike sagacity  from  which  succeeding  generations  might  have 
drawn  a  lesson,  the  leading  men  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth 
perceived  that  all  their  coast  fortifications  and  coast  garrisons 
would  prove  inadequate  unless  the  war-marine  of  the  state  were 
again  placed  on  a  footing  that  should  command  respect " 
(Mommsen,  i.  437).  It  is  a  gloomy  reflection  that  the  leading 
men  of  the  United  Kingdom  could  not  see  this  in  i860.  A 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  events  of  the  first  Punic  War 
enables  us  to  solve  what,  until  Mahan  wrote,  had  been  one  of  the 
standing  enigmas  of  history,  vis.  HannibaJ's  invasion  of  Italy 
by  land  instead  of  by  sea  in  the  second  Punic  War.  Mahan's 
masterly  examination  of  this  question  has  set  at  rest  all  doubts 
as  to  thereason  of  Hannibal's  action  {Infiuaue  on  Hist.  pp.  13-31). 
The  naval  predominance  m  the  western  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean acquired  by  Rome  had  never  been  lost.  Though  modem 
historians,  even  those  belonging  to  a  maritime  country,  may 
have  failed  to  perceive  it,  the  Carthaginians  knew  wdl  enough 
that  the  Romans  were  too  strong  for  them  on  the  sea.  Though 
other  forces  cooperated  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  Carthage  in 
the  second  Punic  War,  the  Roman  navy,  as  Mahan  demonstrates, 
was  the  most  important.  As  a  navy,  he  tells  us  in  words  like 
those  already  quoted,  "  acts  on  an  element  strange  to  most 
writers,  as  its  members  have  been  from  time  immemorial  a 
strange  race  apart,  without  prophets  of  their  own,  neither 
themselves  nor  their  calling  understood,  its  immense  determining 
influence  on  the  history  of  that  era,  and  consequently  upon  the 
history  of  the  world,  has  been  overlooked." 

The  attainment  of  all  byt  universal  dominion  by  Rome  was 
now  only  a  question  of  time.  "  The  annihilation  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  had  made  the  Romans  masters  of  the 
sea  "  (Schmitz,  HisL  RamCt  p.  256).  A  lodgment  had 
already  been  gained  in  Illyricum,  and  countries  farther 
t'ast  were  before  long  to  be  rniuced  to  submission. 
%!l^  A  glance  at  the  map  wiU  show  that  to  effect  this  the 
*  command  of  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterraneaut 
like  that  of  the  western,  must  be  secured  by  the  Romans.  The 
old  historic  navies  of  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  states  had 
declined.  One  considerable  naval  force  there  was  which,  though 
it  could  not  have  prevented,  was  strong  enough  to  have  ddayed 
the  Roman  progress  eastwards.  This  force  bdonged  to  Rhodes, 
which  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  doae  of  the  second 
Punic  War  rttched  its  highest  point  as  a  naval  power  (C.  Torr, 
Rhodes  in  Ancient  TimeSt  p.  40).  Far  from  trying  to  obstruct 
the  advance  of  the  Romans  the  Rhodian  fleet  helped  ^t. 
Hannibal,  in  his  exile,  saw  the  necessity  of  being  strong  on  the 
sea  if  the  East  was  to  be  saved  from  the  grasp  of  his  hereditary 
foe;  but  the  resources  of  Antiochus,  even  with  the  mighty  co- 
operation of  Hannibal,  were  insufficient.  In  a  later  and  more 
often  quoted  struggle  between  East  and  West— that  which  was 
decided  at  AcUum — sea-power  was  again  seen  to  "have  the 
casting  vote."  When  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts 
became  port  of  a  smg|e  state  the  importance  of  the  navy  was 
naturally  diminished;  but  in  the  struggles  within  the  dedining 
empire  it  rote  again  at  times.  The  contest  of  the  Vandal  Genseric 
with  Majoiian  and  the  African  expedition  oi  Belisarius— not 
to  mention  others— were  largdy  influenced  by  the  naval  opera 
tions  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  PaU,  chaps,  xxz^,  xli.)> 

A  decisive  event,  the  M^honunedan  conquest  of  northern 
Africa  from  Egypt  westwards,  is  unintelligible  until  it  is  seen 
gjifajjtoa  ^^^  ^'^^  ^  ^^^^  sea-power  played  in  effecting  it. 
wMtwai4  Purdy  land  expeditions,  or  expeditfans  but  sli^tly 
•tmmbom'  supported  from  the  sea,  had  ended  in  faHuie.  The 
'"**"  emperor  at  Constantinople  still  had  at  his  disposal 
""'"*  a  Afiet  capable  of  keeping  open  the  communications 
with  his  African  province.  It  took  the  Saracens  half  a  century 
(aj>.  647-698)  to  win  "  their  way  ak>ng  the  coast  of  Africa  as 
far  as  the  PiUarp  of  Hercules  "  (Hallam,  Mid.  Ages,  chap,  vi.); 
and,  as  Gibbon  tells  us,  it  was  not  till  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  had  prepared  a  great  expedition,  this  time  Iqr  sea  as 


well  as  by  land,  that  the  Saracenic  dominion  was  definitely 
established.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  Arabian 
conquerors  who,  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  spread  the  faith 
of  Mahomet  over  vast  regions,  belonged  to  an  essentially 
non-maritime  race;  and  little  or  no  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
extent  to  which  they  rdied  on  naval  support  in  prosecuting 
their  conquests.  In  parts  of  Arabia,  however,  maritime  enter- 
prise was  far  from  non-existent;  and  when  the  Mahonunedan 
empire  had  extended  outwards  from  Mecca  and  Medina  tiU 
it  embraced  the  coasts  of  various  seas,  the  consequences  to  the 
neighbouring  states  were  as  serious  as  the  rule  above  mentioned 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that  they  would  be.  "  With  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  and  Egypt  a  long  stretch  of  sea-board  had  come 
into  the  Saracenic  power;  and  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
a  navy  for  the  protection  of  the  maritime  ports  as  well  as  for 
meeting  the  enemy  became  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  Great 
attention  was  paid  to  the  manning  and  equipment  of  the  fleet  " 
(Amir  All,  Syed,  Short  HisL  Saracens,  p.  442).  At  first  the  fleet 
was  manned  by  saibis  drawn  from  the  Phoenician  towns, 
where  nautical  energy  was  not  yet  quite  extmct;  and  later 
the  crews  were  recruited  from  Syria,  Egypt  and  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor.  Ships  were  built  at  most  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
ports,  and  **  also  at  Obolla  and  Bushire  on  the  Persian  Gulf," 
whilst  the  mercantile  marine  and  maritime  trade  were  fostered 
and  encouraged.  The  sea-power  thus  created  waslarselyartifidaL 
It  drooped— as  in  similar  cases— when  the  special  encourage- 
ment was  withdrawn.  "  In  the  days  of  Arabian  oiergy,"  says 
Hallam,  "  Constantinople  was  twice,  in  668  and  7x6,  attad^ed 
by  great  naval  armaments."  The  same  authority  believes 
that  the  abandonment  of  such  maritime  enterprises  by  the 
Saracens  may  be  attributed  to  the  removal  of  the  capital  from 
Damascus  to  Bagdad.  The  removal  indicated  a  lessened 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  was  now 
left  by  the  administration  far  behind.  "  The  Greeks  in  their 
turn  detomined  to  dispute  the  command  of  the  sea,"  with  the 
result  that  in  the  middle  of  the  xoth  century  their  empire  uras 
far  more  secure  from  its  enemies  than  under  the  first  successors 
of  Heradius."  Not  only  was  the  fall  of  the  empire,  by  a  rational 
reliance  on  sea-power,  postponed  for  centuries,  but  also  much 
that  had  been  lost  was  regained.  "  At  the  dose  of  the  zoth 
century  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  possessed  the  best  and 
greatest  part "  of  southern  Italy,  part  of  Sicily,  the  whole  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  Asia  Minor,  with-some 
parts  of  Syria  and  Armenia  (Hallam,  chap,  vi;  Gibbon, 
chap.  IL). 

Neglect  of  sea-power  by  those  who  can  be  reached  by  sea 
brings  its  own  punishment.  Whether  neglected  or  not,  if  it 
is  an  artificial  creation  it  is  nearly  sure  to  disappoint 
those  who  wield  it  when  it  encounters  a  rival  power  ^^^^^ 
of  natural  growth.  How  was  it  possible  for  the  cmu4m. 
Crusaders,  in  their  various  expeditions,  to  achieve 
even  the  transient  success  that  occasionally  crowned  their 
efforts?  How  did  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  contrive 
to  exist  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  ?  Why  did 
the  Crusades  more  and  more  become  maritime  expeditions? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  is  to  be  found  in  the  decline  of 
the  Mahommedan  naval  defences  and  the  rising  enterprise  <tf 
the  seafaring  people  of  the  West.  Venetians,  Plaans  and  C}enoese 
transported  cruMding  forces,  kept  open  the  communications 
of  the  places  hdd  by  the  Christians  and  hampered  the  operations 
of  the  infidels.  Even  the  great  Saladin  failed  to  discern  the 
important  alteration  of  conditions.  This  is  evident  when  we 
look  at  the  efforts  of  the  Christians  to  regain  the  lost  kingdom. 
Saladm  "  forgot  that  the  safety  of  Phoenicia  lay  in  immunity 
from  naval  incursions,  and  that  no  victory  on  land  could  ensure 
him  against  an  influx  from  beyond  the  sea  "  (Amir  All,  Syed, 
pp.  359-360).  Not  only  were  the  Crusaders  helped  by  the  fleets 
of  the  maritime  republics  of  Italy,  they  also  recdved  reinforce- 
ments by  sea  from  western  Europe  and  England,  on  the  "  arrival 
of  Mdik  AnkUtar  (Richard  Coeur  de  Lion]  with  twenty  ship- 
loads of  fighting  men  and  munitions  of  war." 

Partidpation  in  the  Crusades  was  not  a  solitary  proof  of  the 
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imporUnce  of  the  naval  states  of  Italy.  That  they  had  been 
able  to  act  effectively  in  the  Levant,  may  have  been  in  some 
measure  due  to  the  weakening  of  the  Mohammedans  by 
the  disintegration  of  the  Seljukian  power,  the  move- 
ments of  the  Moguls  and  the  confusion  consequent 
on  the  rise  of  the  Ottomans.  However  that  may  have 
been,  the  naval  strength  of  those  Italian  states  was  great 
absolutely  as  well  as  relatively.  Sismondi,  speaking  of  Venice, 
Pisa  and  Genoa,  towards  the  end  of  the  nth  century,  says 
"  these  three  cities  had  more  vessels  on  the  Mediterranean  than 
the  whole  of  Christendom  besides"  {Ital.  Republics^  English 
ed.  p.  29).  Dealing  with  a  period  two  centuries  later,  he  declares 
it  "  difficult  to  comprehend  how  twro  simple  cities  could  put  to 
sea  such  prodigious  fleets  as  those  of  Pisa  and  Genoa."  The 
difficulty  disappears  when  we  have  Mahan's  explanation.  The 
maritime  republics  of  Italy — ^Uke  Athens  and  Rhodes  in  andent, 
Catalonia  in  medieval  and  England  and  the  Netherlands  in 
more  modem  timet — were  "peculiariy  well  fitted,  by  situation 
and  resources,  for  the  control  of  the  sea  by  both  war  and 
commerce."  As  far  as  the  western  Mediterranean  was  con- 
cerned, Genoa  and  Pisa  had  given  eariy  proofs  of  their  maritime 
^BCi^Ky*  <uid  fixed  themselves  in  succession  to  the  Saracens,  in 
the  Balearic  Isles,  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  Sea-power  was  the 
Themistodean  instrument  with  which  they  made  a  small  state 
into  a  great  one. 

A  fertile  source  of  dilute  between  states  is  the  acquisition 
of  territory  beyond  sea.  As  others  have  done  before  and  since, 
the  maritime  republics  of  Italy  qiiarrelled  over  this.  Sea- 
power  seemed,  like  Saturn,  to  devour  its  own  children.  In 
1284,  in  a  great  sea-fight  off  Meloria,  the  Pisans  were  defeated 
by  the  Genoese  with  heavy  loss,  which,  as  Sismondi  states, 
**  ruined  the  maritime  power  "  of  the  former.  From  that  time 
Genoa^  transferring  her  activity  to  the  Levant,  became  the  rival 
of  Venice.  The  fleets  of  the  two  cities  in  1298  met  near  Cyprus 
in  an  encounter,  said  to  be  accidental,  that  began  "  a  terrible 
war  which  for  seven  years  stained  the  Mediterranean  with  blood 
and  consumed  immense  wealth."  In  the  next  century  the  two 
republics,  "  irritated  by  commercial  quarrels  " — like  the  English 
and  Dutch  afterwards^.-were  again  at  war  in  the  Levant.  Some- 
times one  side,  sometimes  the  other  was  victorious;  but  the 
contest  was  exhausting  to  both,  and  especially  to  Venice.  Within 
a  quarter  of  a  century  they  were  at  war  again.  Hostilities 
lasted  till  the  Genoese  met  with  the  crashing  defeat  of  Chioggia. 
"  From  this  time,"  says  Hallam,  "  Genoa  never  commanded 
the  ocean  with  such  navies  as  bef<»:e;  her  commerce  gradually 
went  into  decay;  and  the  15th  century,  the  most  splendid  in 
the  annals  of  Venice,  is  till  recent  times  the  most  ignominious 
in  those  of  Gepoa."  Venice  seemed  now  to  have  no  naval  rival, 
and  had  no  fear  that  any  one  could  forbid  the  ceremony  in  which 
the  Doge,  standing  in  the  bows  of  the  Bucentcur,  cast  a  ring 
into  the  Adriatic  with  the  words,  "Desponsamus  te,  fnare,  in 
signum  vert  perpduique  dominik"  The  result  of  the  combats 
at  Chioggia,  though  fatal  to  it  in  the  long  nm,  did  not  at  once 
destroy  the  naval  importance  of  Genoa.  A  remarkable  char- 
acteristic of  sea-power  is  the  delu^ve  manner  in  which  it  appears 
to  revive  after  a  great  defeat.  The  Persian  navy  occasionally 
made  a  brave  show  afterwards;  but  in  reality  it  had  received 
at  Sslamis  a  mortal  wound.  Athens  seemed  strong  enough  on 
the  sea  after  the  catastrophe  of  Syracuse;  but,  as  already  stated, 
her  naval  power  had  been  given  there  a  check  from  which  it 
never  completdy  recovered.  The  navy  of  Carthage  had  had 
similar  experience;  and,  in  later  ages,  the  power  of  the  Turks 
was  broken  at  Lei>anto  and  that  of  Spain  at  Gravelines  not- 
withstanding, the  deceptive  appearances  afterwards.  Venice  was 
soon  confronted  on  the  sea  by  a  new  rival.  The  Turkish  naval 
historian,  Haji  Khalifeh  (ManHme  wars  of  the  Turks,  MitcheU's 
trans,  p.  12),  tells  us  that,  "  After  the  taldng  of  Constantinople, 
when  they  [the  Ottomans]  spread  their  conquests  over  land  and 
sea,  it  became  necessary  to  build  ships  and  make  armaments  in 
order  to  subdue  the  fortresses  and  castles  on  the  Rumelian  and 
Anatolian  shores,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean." 
Mahommed  II.  established  a  great  naval  arsenal  at  Constanti- 


nople. In  1470  the  Turks,  "for  the  first  time,  equipped  a  fleet, 
with  which  they  drove  that  of  the  Venetians  out  of  the  Grecian 
seas  "  (Sisniondi,  p.  256).  The  Turkish  wars  of  Venice  lasted  a 
long  time.  In  that  which  ended  in  150J  the  dedine  of  the 
Venetian  naval  power  was  obvious.  "The  Mussulmans  had 
made  progress  in  naval  disdpline;  The  Venetian  fleet  could  no 
longer  cope  with  thdrs.  "  Henaeforward  it  was  as  an  allied 
contingent  of  other  navies  that  that  of  Venice  was  regarded 
as  important.  Dyer  (Hist.  Europe,  i.  p.  85)  quotes  a  striking 
passage  from  a  letter  of  Aeneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius 
II.,  in  which  the  writer  affirms  that,  '*  if  the  Venetians  are 
defeated,  Christendom  will  not  control  the  sea  any  longer;  for 
ndther  the  Catalar»  nor  the  Genoese,  without  the  Venetians. 
are  equal  to  the  Turks." 

The  last-named  people,  indeed,  exemplified  once  more  the  rule 
that  a  military  state  expanding  to  the  sea  and  absorbing  older 
maritime  populations  becomes  a  serious  menace  to  ^,i,  jmnf 
its  neighbours.  Even  in  the  15th  century  Mahommed  a^^  ^n- 
II.  had  made  an  attack  on  Southern  Italy;  but  his  gttMmot 
sea-power  was  not  equal  to  the  undertaking.  Suley-  <••  ''•*■• 
min  the  Magnificent  directed  the  Ottoman  forces  towards 
the  west.  With  admirable  strategic  insight  he  conquered 
Rhodes,  and  thus  freed  himself  from  the  danger  of  a  hostile 
force  on  his  flank.  "  The  centenary  of  the  conquest  of  Consunti- 
nople  was  past,  and  the  Turk  had  developed  a  great  naval 
power  besides  annexing  Egypt  and  Syria"  (Seeley,  Brilisk 
Policy,  i.  X43).  The  Turkish  fleets,  under  such  leaders  as  Khair- 
ad-din  Barbarossa),  Piale'and  Dragut,  seemed  to  command 
the  Mediterranean,  induding  its  western  basin;  but  the  repulse 
at  Malta  in  1565  was  a  serious  check,  and  the  defeat  at  Lepanio 
in  1571  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  prospect  of  Turkish  maritime 
dominion.  The  predominance  of  Portugal  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  the  early  part  of  the  x6th  century  had  seriously  diminished 
the  Ottoman  resources.  The  wealth  derived  from  the  trade  in 
that  ocean,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea  had  supplied  the 
Mahommcdans  with  the  sinews  of  war,  and  had  enabled  them 
to  contend  with  success  against  the  Christians  in  Europe.  "The 
main  artery  had  been  cut  when  the  Portuguese  took  up  the 
challenge  of  the  Mahommedan  merchants  of  Calicut,  and  swept 
their  ships  from  the  ocean"  (Whiteway,  p.  2).  The  sea-power 
of  Portugal  wisdy  empk>yed  had  exerdsed  a  great,  though 
unperceived  influence.  Though  enfeebled  and  diminishing,  the 
Turkish  navy  was  still  able  to  act  with  some  effect  in  the  i7ih 
century.  Nevertheless,  the  sea-power  of  the  Turks  ceased  to 
count  as  a  factor  of  importance  in  the  relations  between  great 
states. 

In  the  meantime  the  state  which  had  a  leading  share  in  winning 
the  victory  of  Lqianto  had  been  growing  up  in  the  West.  Before 
the  union  of  its  crown  with  that  of  Castile  and  the 
formation  of  the  Spanish,  monarchy,  Aragon  had  been 
expanding  till  it  reached  the  sea.  It  was  tuited  with 
Catalonia  in  the  12th  century,  and  it  conquered  '^ 
Valencia  In  the  Z3th.  Its  long  line  of  coast  opened  the  way  to 
an  extensive  and  flourishing  commerce;  and  an  enterprising 
navy  Indemnifinl  the  nation  for  the  scantiness  of  iu  territory 
at  home  by  the  important  foreign  conquests  of  Sardinia,  Sidly. 
Naples  and  the  Balearic  Isles.  Among  the  maritime  states  01 
the  Mediterranean  Catabnia  had  been  conspicuous.  Shewa^. 
to  the  Iberian  Penmsula  much  what  Phoenicia  had'  been  u 
Syria.  The  Catalan  navy  had  disputed  the  empire  of  the  Mediter 
ranean  with  the  fleeu  of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  TI10  inooxpocatior 
of  Catalonia  with  Aragon  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  thst 
kingdom.  The  Aragonese  kings  were  wise  enough  to  understand 
and  liberal  enough  to  foster  tbe  mliritime  interests  of  their  new 
possessions  (Prescott,  Perdinand  and  Isabdla,  Introd.  sects. 
i.,  ii.).  Their  French  and  Italian  neighbours  were  to  feel,  before 
long,  the  effect  of  this  policy;  and,  when  the  Spanish  monarchy 
had  been  consolidated,  it  was  felt  not  only  by  them,  but  by 
others  also.  The  more  Spanish  dominion  was  extended  in  Italy 
the  more  were  the  navd  resources  at  the  command  of  Spain 

augmented.    Genoa  became  "  Spain's  water-gate  to  Italy 

Henceforth  the  Spanish  crown  found  in  the  Donas  itt  admirals; 
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their  aqoadron  was  permanently  hired  to  the  kings  of  Spain." 
Spanish  supremacy  at  sea  was  established  at  the  expense  of 
France  (G.  W.  Protbero,  in  M.  Hume's  Spain  1470-1788,  p. 
65).  The  acquisition  of  a  vast  domain  in  the  N.ew  World  had 
greatly  developed  the  maritime  activity  of  Castile,  and  Spain  was 
as  formidable  on  the  ocean  as  in  the  Mediterranean.  After 
Portugal  had  been  annexed  the  naval  forces  of  that  country 
were  added  to  the  Spanish,  and  the  great  port  of  Lisbon  became 
available  as  a  place  of  equipment  and  as  an  additional  base  of 
operations  for  oceanic  campaigns.  The  fusion  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  says  Seeley,  V  produced  a  single  State  of  unlimited 
maritime  dominion.  .  .  .  Henceforth  the  whole  New  World 
belonged  exclusively  to  Spain. "  The  story  of  the  tremendous 
catastrophe — the  defeat  of  the  Armada — by  which  the  decline 
of  this  dominion  was  heralded  is  well  known.  It  is  memorable, 
not  only  because  of  the  harm  it  did  to  Spain,  but  also  because 
it  revealed  the  rise  of  another  claimant  to  maritime  pre-eminence 
— the  English  nation.  The  effects  of  the  catastrophe  were  not 
at  once  visible.  Spain  still  continued  to  look  like  the  greatest 
power  in  the  world;  and,  though  the  English  seamen  were  seen 
to  be  something  better  than  adventurous  pirates — a  character 
suggested  by  some  of  their  contemporary  exploits^ew  could 
have  comprehended  that  they  were  engaged  in  building  up  what 
was  to  be  a  sea-power  greater  than  any  known  to  history. 

They  were  carrying  forward,  not  beginning,  the  building  of 
this.  "  England,"  says  Sir  J.  K.  Laughton,  "  had  always 
believed  in  her  na>^  power,  had  always  claimed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Narrow  Seas;  and  more  than 
two  hundred  years  before  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
throne,  Edward  III.  had  testified  to  his  sense  of  its 
'  importance  by  ordering  a  gold  coinage  bearing  a 
device  showing  the  armed  strength  and  sovereignty  of  England 
based  on  the  sea  "  {Armadot  Introd.).  It  is  impossible  to  make 
intelligible  the  course  of  the  many  wars  which  the  English  waged 
with  the  French  in  the  middle  ages  unless  the  true  naval  position 
of  the  former  is  rightly  appreciated.  Why  were  Cr£cy,  Poitiers, 
Agincourt — not  to  mention  other  combats — fought,  not  on 
English,  but  on  continental  soil?  Why,  during  the  so-called 
"  Hundihed  Yeais'  War,"  was  England  in  reality  the  invader 
and  not  the  invaded?  We  of  the  present  generation  are  at 
last  aware  of  the  significance  of  navd  defence,  and  know  that, 
if  properly  utilized,  it  is  the  best  security  against  invasion  that 
a  sea-surrounded  state  can  enjoy.  It  is  not,  however,  commonly 
remembered  that  the  same  condition  of  security  existed  and  was 
properly  valued  in  medieval  times.  The  battle  of  Sluys  in  1340 
rendered  invasion  of  England  as  impracticable  as  did  that  of 
La  Hogue  in  169a,  that  of  Quib^ron  Bay  in  1759  ^^^  that  of 
Trafalgar  in  1805;  and  it  permitted,  as  did  those  battles,  the 
transport  of  troops  to  the  continent  to  support  Great  Britain's 
allien  in  wars  which,  had  she  not  been  strong  at  sea,  would  have 
been  waged  on  the  soil  of  her  country.  Her  early  continental 
wars,  therefore,  are  proofs  of  the  long-established  efficiency  of 
her  naval  defences.  Notwithstanding  the  greater  attention  now 
paid  to  naval  affairs,  it  Ik  doubtful  if  Great  Britain  even  yet 
recognizes  the  extent  to  which  her  security  depends  upon  a  good 
fleet  as  fully  as  her  ancestors  did  seven  centuries  ago.  The 
narrative  of  pre-Elizabethan  campaigns  is  interesting  merely  as 
a  story;  and,  when  told — as,  for  instance,  D.  Hannay  has  told 
it  in  the  introductory  chapters  of  his  Short  History  of  the  Royal 
Navy — ^it  will  be  found  instructive  and  worthy  of  careful  study 
at  the  present  day.  Each  of  the  principal  events  in  England's 
early  naval  campaigns  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  idea 
conveyed  by  the  term  "  sea-power,  "  and  of  the  accuracy  with 
which  its  meaning  was  apprehended  at  the  time.  To  take  a  very 
early  case,  we  may  cite  the  defeat  of  Eustace  the  Monk  (see 
Dovsa:  BatiU  of)  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  in  X217.  Reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  had  been  collected  at  Calais  for  conveyance 
to  the  army  of  Prince  Louis  of  France  and  the  rebel  barons  who 
bad  been  defeated  at  Lincoln.  The  reinforcements  tried  to 
cross  Uie  Channel  under  the  escort  of  a  fleet  commanded  by 
Eustace.  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who  had  stoutly  held  Dover  for 
King  John,  and  was  faithful  to  the  young  Henry  UL,  heard  of 


the  enemy's  movements.  "  If  .these  people  land,"  said  he; 
"  England  is  lost;  let  us  therefore  boldly  meet  them."  He 
reasoned  in  almost  the  same  words  as  Raleigh  about  four  centuries 
afterwards,  and  imdoubtedly  "  had  grasped  the  true  prindples 
of  the  defence  of  England.  "  He  put  to  sea  and  defeated  his 
opponent.  The  fleet  on  which  Prince  Louis  and  the  rebellious 
barons  had  counted  was  destroyed;  and  with  it  their  enterprise. 
"  No  more  admirably  planned,  no  more  fruitful  battle  has  been 
fought  by  Englishmen  on  water  "  (Hannay,  p.  7).  As  introductory 
to  a  long  series  of  naval  operations  undertiejten  with  a  like  object 
it  has  deserved  detailed  mention  here. 

The  i6th  century  was  marked  by  a  decided  advance  in  both 
the  development  and  the  application  of  sea-power.  Previously 
its  operation  had  been  confined  to  the  Mediterranean  BuUmMmg 
or  to  coast  waters  outside  it.  Spanish  or  Basque  jpftvnof 
seamen — by  their  proceedings  in  the  English  Channel —  *"" 
had  proved  the  practicability  of,  rather  than  been  ^^^*'* 
engaged  in,  ocean  warfare.  The  English,  who  withstood  them, 
were  accustomed  to  seas  so  rough,  to  seasons  so  uncertain  and 
to  weather  so  boisterous,  that  the  ocean  had  few  terrors  for  them. 
All  that  was  wanting  was  a  sufficient  inducement  to  seek  distant 
fields  of  action  and  a  development  of  the  naval  art  that  would 
permit  them  to  be  reached.  The  discovery  of  the  New  World 
supplied  the  first;  and  consequently  increased  length  of  voyages 
and  of  absence  from  the  coast  led  to  the  second.  The  world  had 
been  moving  onwards  in  other  things  as  well  as  in  navigation. 
Intercommunication  was  becoming  more  and  more  frequent. 
What  was  done  by  one  people  was  soon  known  to  others.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  because  the  English  had  been  behind- 
hand in  the  exploration  of  remote  regions,  they  were  wanting  in 
maritime  enterprise.  The  career  of  the  Cabots  would  of  itself 
suffice  to  render  such  a  supposition  doubtfuL  The  English 
had  two  good  reasons  for  postponing  voyages  to  and  settlement 
in  far-off  lands.  They  had  their  hands  full  nearer  home;  and 
they  thoroughly,  and  as  it  were  by  instinct,  understood  the 
conditions  on  which  permanent  expansion  must  rest.  They 
wsntcd  to  make  sure  of  the  line  of  communications  first.  To 
effect  this  a  sea-going  marine  of  both  war  and  commerce,  and, 
for  further  expansion,  stations  on  the  way  were  essential.  The 
chart  of  the  world  furnishes  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
thoroughness  of  their  procedure.  Taught  by  the  experience  of 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  when  unimpeded  by  the 
political  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  provided  with  suitable 
equipment,  the  English  displayed  their  energy  in  distant  seas. 
It  now  became  simply  a  question  of  the  efficiency  of  sea-power. 
If  efficiency  was  not  a  quality  of  the  English  sea-power,  then  their 
efforts  were  bound  to  fail;  and,  more  than  this,  the  position 
of  their  country,  challenging  as  it  did  what  was  believed  to  be 
the  greatest  of  maritime  states,  would  have  been  altogether 
precarious.  The  principal  expeditions  now  undertaken  were 
distinguished  by  a  characteristic  peculiar  to  the  people,  and  not 
to  be  found  in  connexion  with  the  exploring  or  colonizing 
activity  of  most  other  great  nations  even  down  to  our  own  time. 
They  were  really  unofficial  speculations  in  which,  if  the  govern- 
ment took  part  at  aU,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  expected, 
and  almost,  if  not  exactly,  like  any  private  adventurer.  The 
participation  of  the  government,  nevertheless,  had  an  aspect 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  note.  It  conveyed  a  hint— and  quite 
consciously — to  all  whom  it  might  concern  that  the  speculations 
were  "  under-written  "  by  the  whole  sea-power  of  EngUind. 
The  forces  of  more  than  one  state  had  been  used  to  protect  its 
maritime  trade  from  the  assaults  of  enemies  in  the  Mediterranean 
or  in  the  Narrow  Seas.  They  had  been  used  to  ward  off  invasion 
and  to  keep  open  communications  across  not  very  extensive 
areas  of  water.  In  the  i6th  century  they  were  first  reUed  upon 
to  support  distant  commerce,  whether  carried  on  in  a  peaceful 
fashion  or  under  aggressive  forms.  This,  naturaUy  enough, 
led  to  collisions.  The  contention  waxed  hot,  and  was  virtually 
decided  when  the  Armada  shaped  course  to  the  northward 
after  the  fight  off  Gravclines. 

The  expeditions  against  the  Spanish  Indies  and,  still  more, 
those  against  Philip  II.'s  peninsular  territory  had  helped  to  define 
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the  limiUtioDS  of  sea-power.  It  became  evident,  and  it  was 
made  still  more  evident  in  the  next  century,  that  for  a  great 
country  to  be  strong  it  must  not  rely  upon  a  navy 
^2^2^  alone.  It  must  also  have  an  adequate  and  properly 
tfpawn  organized  mobile  army.  Notwithstanding  the  number 
of  times  that  this  lesson  has  been  repeated  Great 
Britain  has  been  slow  to  learn  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  she  has  learned 
it  even  yet.  English  seamen  in  all  ages  seem  to  have  mastered  it 
fully;  for  they  have  always  demanded — at  any  rate  for  upwards 
of  three  centuries— that  expeditions  against  foreign  territory 
oversea  should  be  accompanied  by  a  proper  number  of  land- 
troops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  of  organizing  the  army 
of  a  maritime  insular  state  and  of  training  it  with  the  object  of 
rendering  effective  aid  in  operations  of  thq  kind  in  question,  has 
rarely  been  perceived  and  acted  upon  by  others.  Hie  result 
has  been  a  long  series  of  inglorious  or  disastrous  affairs,  like  the 
West  Indies  voyage  of  1595-1596,  the  Cadis  expedition  of  1625 
and  that  to  the  lie  de  R£  of  1627.  Additions  might  be  made 
to  the  Hst.  The  failures  of  joint  expeditions  have  often  been 
explained  by  alleging  differences  or  quarrels  between  the  naval 
aiul  the  miUtary  commanders.  This  way  of  explaining  them, 
however,  is  nothing  but  the  inveterate  critical  method  of  the 
streets  by  which  cause  is  taken  for  effect  and  effect  for  cause. 
The  differences  and  quarrels  arose,  no  doubt;  but  they  generally 
sprang  out  of  the  recrin)inations  consequent  on,  not  producing, 
the  want  of  success.  Another  manifestation  of  the  way  in  which 
sea-power  works  was  first  observed  in  the  17th  century.  It 
suggested  the  adoption  of,  and  furnished  the  instrument  for, 
carrying  out  a  distinct  maritime  policy.  What  was  practically 
a  standing  navy  had  come  into  existence.  As  regards 
England  this  phenomenon  was  now  of  respectable 
age.  Long  voyages  and  cruises  of  several  ships  in 
company  had  b^n  frequent  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  i6tli  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  17th.  Even  the 
grandfathers  of  the  men  who  sailed  with  Blake  and  Penn  in  1652 
could  not  have  known  a  time  when  ships  had  never  crossed  the 
ocean,  and  squadrons  kept  together  for  months  had  never  cruised. 
However  imperfect  it  may  have  been,  a  system  of  provisioning 
ships  and  supplying  them  with  stores,  and  of  preserving  discip- 
line among  tjieir  crews,  had  been  developed,  and  had  proved 
fairly  satisfactory.  The  parliament  and  the  Protector  in  turn 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  a  considerable  number  of  ships  ih 
commission,  and  make  them  cruise  and  operate  in  company. 
It  was  not  till  well  on  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  that  the 
man-of-war's  man  was  finally  differentiated  from  the  merchant 
seaman;  but,  two  centuries  before,  some  of  the  distinctive  marks 
of  the  former  had  already  begun  to  be  noticeable.  There  were 
seamen  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  who  rarely,  perhaps 
some  who  never,  served  afloat  except  in  a  man-of-war.  Some 
of  the  interesting  naval  families  which  were  settled  at  Ports- 
mouth and  the  eastern  ports,  and  which— from  father  to  son — 
helped  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  bluejackets  till  a  date  later  than 
that  of  the  launch  of  the  first  ironclad,  could  carry  back  their 
professional  genealogy  to  at  least  the  days  of  Charles  IL,  when, 
in  all  probability,  it  did  not  first  start  Though  landsmen 
continued  even  after  the  Civil  War  to  be  given  naval  appoint- 
ments, and  though  a  permanent  coips,  through  the  ranks  of  which 
every  one  must  pass,  had  not  been  formally  established,  a  body 
of  red  naval  officers — men  who  could  handle  their  ships,  super- 
vise the  working  of  the  armament  and  exercise  military  command 
— ^had  been  formed.  A  navy,  accordin^y,  was  now  a 
weapon  of  undoubted  keenness,  capable  of  very  effective 
toriif  M-  use  by  any  one  who  knew  how  to  wield  it.  Having 
»f*ff*?y  tasted  the  sweets  of  intercourse  with  the  Indies, 
{JH^^i^^S^  whether  in  the  occupation  of  Portugal  or  of  Spain, 
both  English  and  Dutch  were  desirous  of  getting  a 
larger  share  of  them.  English  maritime  commerce  had  increased 
and  needed  naval  protection.  If  Englaoi^  was  to  maintain  the 
international  position  to  which,  as  no  one  denied,  she  was 
entitled,  that  commerce  must  be  permitted  to  expand.  The 
minds  of  men  in  western  Europe,  moreover,  were  set  upon 
obtaining  for  their  country  territoiics  in  the  New  World,  the 


amenities  of  which  were  now  known. '  From  -the  reign  of  James 
I.  the  Dutch  had  shown  great  jealousy  of  English  maritime 
enterprise.  Where  it  was  possible,  as  in  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, they  had  destroyed  it.  Their  naval  resources  were  great 
enough  to  let  them  hold  English  shipping  at  their  mercy,  unless 
a  grand  effort  were  made  to  protect  it.  The  Dutch  conducted 
the  carrying  trade  of  most  of  the  world,  and  the  monopoly  o( 
this  they  were  resolved  to  keep,  while  the  English  were  resolved 
to  share  in  it.  The  exclusion  of  the  English  from  every  trade- 
route,  except  such  as  ran  by  their  own  coast  or  crossed  the 
Narrow  Seas,  seemed  a  by  no  means  impossible  contingency. 
There  seemed  also  to  be  but  one  way  of  preventing  it,  viz.  by 
war.  The  supposed  unfriendliness  of  the  Dutch,  or  at  least 
of  an  important  party  amongst  them,  to  the  regidde  government 
in  England  helped  to  force  the  conflict.  The  Navigation  Act  of 
1651  was  passed  and  regarded  as  a  covert  declaration  (rf  hostilities. 
So  the  first  Dutch  war  began.  It  established  England's  claim 
to  compete  for  the  position  of  a  great  maritime  commercial 
power. 

The  rise  of  the  sea-poWer  of  the  Dutch,  and  tfie  magnitude 
which  it  attained  in  a  short  time,  and  in  the  most  adverse 
circumstances,  have  no  parallel  in  history.  The  case 
of  Athens  was  different,  because  the  Athenian  powier 
had  not  so  much  been  unconsciously  developed  ou^ 
of  a  great  maritime  trade,  as  based  on  a  military  marine 
deliberately  and  persistently  fostered  during  many  yeais. 
Thirlwall  beUeves  that  it  was  Solon  who  "  laid  the  foundatioBs 
of  the  Attic  navy  "  (Hist.  Greece^  ii.  p.  52),  century  befoce 
Salamis.  The  great  achievement  of  Themistodcs  was  to  con- 
vince his  fellow-dtizens  that  their  navy  ought  to  be  increased. 
Perh^M  the  nearest  parallel  with  the  power  of  the  Dutcn  was 
presented  by  that  of  Rhodes,  which  rested  largdy  on  a  canying 
trade.  The  Rhodian  undertakings,  however,  were  by  com- 
parison small  and  restricted  in  extent.  Motley  declares  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces  that  they  "  commanded  the  ocean  ** 
{United  Netherlands,  ii.  132),  and  that  it  would, be  diCBcult  to 
exaggerate  the  naval  power  of  the  young  Commonwealth.  Even 
in  the  days  of  Spain's  greatness  English  seamen  positively  de- 
clined to  admit  that  she  was  stronger  than  En^and  on  the  sea; 
and  the  story  of  the  Armada  justified  their  view.  The  first  two 
Dutch  wars  were,  therefore,  contests  between  the  two  foremost 
naval  states  of  the  world  for  what  was  primarily  a  maritime 
object.  The  identity  of  the  cause  of  the  first  and  of  the  second 
war  win  be  discerned  by  any  one  who  compares  what  has  been 
said  about  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  former,  with  Monk's 
remark  as  to  the  latter.  He  said  that  the  English  wanted  a 
larger  share  of  the'  trade  enjoyed  by  the  Dutch.  It  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  the  Dutch  should 
try  to  prevent,  by  force,  this  want  from  being  satisfied.  Any- 
thing like  free  and  open  competition  was  repugnant  to  the 
general  feeling.  The  hi^iroad  to  both  individual  wealth  and 
national  prosperity  was  believed  to  lie  in  securing  a  monopcriy. 
Merchants  or  mumfacturers  who  called  for  the  abolition  oi 
monopolies  granted  to  particular  courtiers  and  favourites  had 
not  the  smallest  intention,  on  gaining  their  object,  of  throwing 
open  to  the  enterprise  of  all  what  had  been  monopolised.  It 
was  to  be  kept  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  some  privileged  or 
chartered  company.  It  was  the  same  in  greater  affairs.  As 
Mahan  says,"  To  secure  to  one's  own  people  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  benefits  of  sea  commerce  every  effort  was  made  to 
exclude  others,  either  by  the  peaceful  legislative  methods  of 
monopoly  or  prohibitory  regulations,  or,  when  these  failed,  by 
direct  violence."  The  apparent  wealth  of  Spain  was  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  rigorous  manner  in  which  foreigners  were  ex- 
cluded from  trading  with  the  Spanish  oversea  territories..  The 
skill  and  enterprise  of  the  Dutch  having  enabled  them  to  force 
themselves  into  this  trade,  they  were  determined  to  keep  it  to 
themselves.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  a  powerful 
body,  and  largely  dictated  the  maritime  policy  of  the  country. 
We  have  thus  come  to  an  interesting  point  in  the  historical 
consideration  of  sea-power.  The  Elizabethan  conflict  with 
Spain  had  practically  settled  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
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nations  were  to  be  aOowed  to  eitend  their  activities 
to  territories  in  the  New  Worid.  The  first  two  Dutch  Wars 
were  to  settle  the  question  whether  or  not  the  ocean 
'**  trade  of  the  world  was  to  be  open  to  any  people  qualified 
to  engage  in  it.  We  can  see  how  largely  these 
were  maritime  questions,  how  much  depended  on  the 
solution  found  for  them,  and  how  plain  it  was  that  they  must 
be  settled  by  naval  means. 

Mahan's  great  survey  of  sea-power  opens  in  1660,  midway 
between  the  first  and  second  Dutch  Wars.  "  The  sailing-ship 
era,  with  its  distinctive  features,  *'  he  tells  us,  "  had 
fairly  begun.  "  The  act  of  war  by  sea,  in  its  more 
important  details,  had  been  settled  by  the  first  war. 
Trom  the  beginning  of  the  second  the  general  features  of  ship 
design,  the  classification  of  ships,  the  armament  of  ships,  and 
the  handling  oi  fleets,  were  to  remain  without  essential  alteration 
until  the  date  of  Navarino.  Even  the  tactical  methods,  except 
where  improved  on  occasions  by  individual  genius,  altered  little. 
The  great  thing  was  to  bring  the  whde  broadside  force  to  bear 
on  an  enemy.  Whether  this  was  to  be  impartially  distributed 
throughout  the  hostile  line  or  concentrated  on  one  part  of  it 
depended  on  the  character  of  particular  admirals.  It  would 
have  been  strange  if  a  period  so  long  and  so  rich  in  incidents  had 
afforded  no  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  real  signific- 
ance of  sea-power.  The  text,  so  to  q)eak,  chosen  by  Mahan  is 
that,  notwithstanding  the  changes  wrout^t  in  naval  maUrid 
since  about  1850,  we  can  find  in  the  history  of  the  past  instructive 
illustrations  of  the  genend  principles  of  maritime  war.  These 
illustrations  wiU  prove  of  value  not  only  "  in  those  wider  opera- 
tions which  em'brace  a  whole  theatre  of  war/'  but  also,  if  rightly 
applied,  **  in  the  tactical  use  of  the  ships  and  weapons  "  of  our 
own  day.  By  a  remarkable  comddence  the  same  doctrine  iras 
being  preached  at  the  same  time  and  quite  independently  by 
Vice-Admiral  Philip  Colomb  in  his  work  on  Naval  Warfare,  As 
a  prelude  to  the  second  Dutch  War  we  find  a  repetition  of  a 
process  which  had  been  adopted  somewhat  earlier.  That  was 
the  permanent  Conquest  of  trans-oceanic  territory.  Until  the 
17th  century  had  wdl  begun,  naval,  or  combined  naval  and 
military,  operations  against  the  distant  possessions  of  an  enemy 
had  been  practically  restricted  to  raiding  or  plundering  attacks 
on  commercial  centres.  The  Portuguese  territory  in  South 
America  having  come  under  Spanish  dominion  in  consequence 
of  the  annexation  of  Portugal  to  Spain,  the  Dutch — as  the  power 
of  the  latter  country  declined— attempted  to  reduce  part  of  that 
territory  into  permanent  possession.  This  improvement  on  the 
practice  of  Drake  and  others  was  soon  seen  to  be  a  game  at 
which  more  than  one  could  pbiy.  An  opedition  sent  by  Crom- 
well to  the  West  Indies  seized  the  Spanish  island  of  Jamaica, 
which  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  its  conquerors  to  this  day. 
In  1664  an  English  force  occupied  the  Dutch  North  American 
settlements  on  the  Hudson.  Though  the  dispossessed  rulers 
were  not  quite  in  a  position  to  throw  stones  at  sinners,  this  was 
rather  a  raid  than  an  operaUon  recognized  warfare,  because 
it  preceded  the  formal  outbreak  (rf  hostilities.  The  conquered 
territory  remained  in  En^ish  hands  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  thus  testified  to  the  eflkacy  of  a  sea  power  which  Europe 
had  scarcely  begun  to  recognize.  Neither  the  second  nor  the 
third  Dutch  War  can  be  counted  amongst  the  occurrences  to 
which  Englishmen  may  bx>k  back  with  unalloyed  satisfaction; 
but  they,  unquestionably,  disclosed  some  interesting  manifesta- 
tions of  sea-power.  Much  indignation  has  been  expressed 
concerning  the  corruption  and  inefficiency  of  the  English  govern- 
ment of  the  day,  and  its  failure  to  take  proper  measures  for 
keeping  up  the  navy  as  it  should  have  been  kept  up.  Some, 
perhaps  a  good  deal,  of  this  indignation  was  deserved;  but  it 
would  have  been  nearly  as  well  deserved  by  every  other  govern- 
ment of  the  day.  Even  in  those  homes  of  politiod  virtue  where 
the  administrative  machinery  was  worked  by,  or  in  the  interest 
of  q)ecubting  capitalists  and  privileged  companies,  the  accumu- 
lating evidence  of  bite  years  has  proved  that  everything  was  not 
considered  to  be,  and  asji  matter  of  fact  was  not,  exactly  as  it 
ought  to  have  been.    Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of 


York,  have  been  held  ttp  to  obloquy  because  they  thought  that 
the  coast  of  England  could  be  defended  against  a  naval  enemy 
better  by  fortifications  than  by  a  good  fleet  and,  as  Pepys  noted, 
were  "  not  ashamed  of  it.  "  The  truth  is  that  neither  the  king 
nor  the  duke  believed  in  the  power  of  a  navy  to  ward  off  attack 
from  an  island.  This  may  have  been  due  to  want  of  intellectual 
capacity;  but  it  would  be  going  a  long  way  to  put  it  down  to 
penonid  wickedness.  They  have  had  many  imitators,  some  in 
our  own  day.  The  huge  forts  which  stud  the  coast  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  have  been  erected  within  living  memory,  are 
monuments,  likely  to  Ust  for  many  years,  of  the  inability  of 
people,  whom  no  one  could  accuse  of  being  vicious,  to  rate  sea- 
power  at  its  prop»  value.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  it  was 
owing  to  a  reluctance  to  study  questions  of  naval  defence  as 
industriously  as  they  deserved,  and  to  that  moral  timidity 
which  so  often  tempts  even  men  of  proved  physical  courage  to 
undertake  the  impossible  task  of  nuiung  themselves  absolutely 
safe  against  hostile  efforts  at  every  point. 

Charles  IL  has  also  been  charged  with  indifference  to  the 
interests  of  his  country,  or  worse,  because  during  a  great  naval 
war  he  adopted  the  pkui  kA  trying  to  weaken  the  enemy 
by  destroying  his  commerce.  The  king  "  took  a  fatal 
resolution  of  laying  up  his  great  ships  and  keeping  only 
a  few  frigates  on  the  cruise."  It  is  expressly  related  that  this 
was  not  Charles's  own  idea,  but  that  it  was  urged  upon  him  by 
advisers  whose  opinion  probably  seemed  at  the  time  as  well  worUi 
listening  to  as  that  of  others.  Anyhow  if  the  king  erred,  as  he 
undoubtedly  did,  he  erred  in  good  company.  Eighteen  hundred 
years  earlier  the  statesmen  who  conducted  the  great  war  against 
Carthage,  uid  whose  astuteness  has  been  the  theme  of  innumer- 
able panegyrics  since,  took  the  same  "  fatal  resolution."  In 
the  inidst  of  the  great  struggle  they  "  did  away  with  the  fleet. 
At  the  most  they  encouraged  privateering;  and  with  that  view 
placed  the  war-vessels  of  the  stato  at  the  disposal  of  captains 
who  were  ready  to  undertake  a  corsair  warfare  on  their  own 
account  "  (Mommsen,  1894,  ii.  zgx).  In  much  later  times  this 
method  has  had  many  respectable  defenders.  Mahan's  works 
are,  in  a  sense,  a  formal  warning  to  his  fellow-citizens  not  to 
ad<^t  it.  In  France,  within  the  last  years  of  the  igth  century, 
it  found,  and  appears  still  to  find,  adherents  enou^  to  form  a 
schooL  The  reappearance  of  belief  in  demonstrated  impossi- 
bilities is  a  recG^^iized  incident  in  human  history;  but  it  is 
usually  confined  to  the  emotional  or  the  vulgar.  It  is  serious 
and  filled  with  menaces  of  disaster  when  it  is  held  by  men 
thought  fit  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  nation  or  advise  concern- 
ing its  defence.  The  third  Dutch  War  may  not  have  settled 
directly  the  position  of  En|^d  in  the  maritime  world;  but  it 
helped  to  phux  that  country  above  all  other  maritime  states^ 
in  the  position,  in  fact,  which  Great  Britain,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  British  Empire,  whichever  name  may  be  given  it,  has  retained 
up  to  the  present.  It  also  manifested  in  a  very  striking  form 
the  efficacy  of  sea-power.  The  United  Provinces,  though  attacked 
by  two  of  the  greatest  monarchies  in  the  world,  France  and 
Ens^d,  were  not  destroyed.  Indeed,  they  preserved  much  of 
their  political  importance  in  the  state  system  of  Europe.  The 
Republic  "  owed  this  astonishing  result  partly  to  the  skill  of  one 
or  two  men,  but  mainly  to  its  sea-power. "  The  effort,  however, 
had  undermined  its  strength  and  helped  forward  its  decline. 

The  war,  which  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697, 
presents  two  features  of  exceptional  interest:  one  was  the  havoc 
wrou^t  on  En^^ish  commerce  by  the  enemy;  the  other  was 
Torrington's  conduct  at  and  after  the  engagement  off  Beachy 
Head.  Mahan  discusses  the  former  with  his  usual  luddity. 
At  no  time  has  war  against  commerce  been  omducted  on  a 
larger  soUe  and  with  greater  results  than  during  this  period. 
England  suffered  "  infinitely  more  than  in  any  former  war. " 
Many  of  her  merchants  were  ruined;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
English  shipping  was  itduced  to  the  necessity  of  sailing  under  the 
Swedoh  and  Danish  flags.  The  explanation  is  that  Louis  XIV. 
made  great  efforts  to  keep  up  powerful  fleets.  The  English 
navy  was  so  fully  occupied  in  watching  these  that  no  ships  could 
be  spared  to  protect  England's  maritime  trade.     This  is  only 
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another  way  of  saying  that  her  commerce  had  increased  ao 
largely  that  the  navy  was  not  strong  enough  to  look  after  it  as 
well  as  oppose  the  enemy's  main  force.  Notwithstanding  her 
losses  she  was  on  the  winning  side  in  the  conflict.  Much  misery 
and  ruin  had  been  caused,  but  not  enough  to  affect  the  issue  of 
the  war. 

Torrington's  prcxxedingi  in  July  1690  were  at  the  time  the 
subject  di  much  angry  discussion.  The  debate,  still  meriting 
n  "jTinjf  ^®  epithet  angry,  has  been  renewed  within  the  last 
te  Mtfg."  '^^  years.  The  matter  has  to  be  noticed  here,  because 
it  involves  the  consideration  of  a  question  of  naval 
strategy  which  must  be  understood  by  those  who  wish  to  know 
the  real  meaning  of  the  term  sea-power,  and  who  ought  to  learn 
that  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  idly  risked  or  thrown  away  at  the 
bidding  of  the  ignorant  and  the  irresponsible.  Arthur  Herbert, 
earl  of  Torrington— the  later  peerage  is  a  viscountcy  held  by 
the  Byng  family — was  in  command  of  the  allied  English  and 
Dutch  fleet  in  the  English  Channel  "  The  disparity  of  force,  " 
says  Mahan,  **  was  still  in  favour  of  France  in  1690,  but  it  was 
not  so  great  as  the  year  before.  "  We  can  measure  the  ability 
of  the  then  English  government  for  conducting  a  great  war, 
when  we  know  that,  in  its  wisdom,  it  had  still  further  weakened 
the  fleet  by  dividing  it.  Vice-Admiral  Killigrew  had  been  sent 
to  the  Mediterranean  with  a  squadron,  and  had  neglected,  and 
indeed  refused  when  urged,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  repair 
this  error.  The  government  having  omitted,  as  governments 
sometimes  do,  to  gain  any  trustworthy  intelligence  of  the  strength 
or  movements  of  the  enemy,  Torrington  suddenly  found  himself 
confronted  by  a  considerably  superior  French  fleet  under  Tour- 
ville,  one  of  th6  greatest  of  French  sea-officers.  Since  then  the 
intentions  of  the  French  have  been  questioned;  but  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that,  in  England  at  the  time,  Tourville's  movements 
were  believed  to  be  preliminary  to  invasion.  Whether  Tourville 
deliberately  meant  his  movement  to  cover  an  invasion  or  not, 
invasion  would  almost  certainly  have  followed  complete  success 
on  his  part;  otherwise,  his  victory  would  have  been  without  any 
valuable  result.  Torrington  saw  that  as  long  as  he  could  keep 
his  own  fleet  intact,  he  could,  though  much  weaker  than  his 
opponent,  prevent  him  from  doing  serious  harm.  Though 
personally  not  a  believer  in  the  imminence  of  invasion,  the 
English  admiral  knew  that  "  most  men 'were  in  fear  that  the 
French  would  invade."  His  own  view  was  "  that  whilst  we  had 
a  fleet  in  being  they  would  not  dare  to  make  an  attempt."  Of 
late  years  controversy  has  raged  round  this  phrase,  "  a  fleet  in 
being,"  and  the  strategic  principle  which  it  expresses.  Most 
seamen  were  at  the  time,  have  been  since,  and  still  are  in  agree- 
ment with  Torrington.  This  might  be  supposed  enough  to  settle 
the  question.  It  has  not  been  allowed,  however,  to  remain  one 
of  purely  naval  strategy.  It  was  made  at  the  time  a  matter  of 
party  politics.  This  is  why  it  is  so  necessary  that  in  a  notice  of 
sea-power  it  should  be  discussed.  Both  as  a  strategist  and  as  a 
tactician  Torrington  was  immeasurably  ahead  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  only  English  admirals  who  can  be  pUced  above 
him  are  Hawke  and  Nelson.  He  paid  the  penalty  of  his  pre- 
eminence: he  could  not  make  ignorant  men  and  duU  men  see 
the  meaning  or  the  advantages  of  his  proceedings.  Mahan,  who 
is  specially  qualified  to  do  him  full  justice,  does  not  devote  much 
vp^ct  in  his  work  to  a  consideration  of  Torrington's  case,  evidently 
because  he  had  not  sufficient  materials  before  him  on  which  to 
form  a  judgment.  The  admiral's  character  had  been  taken 
away  already  by  Macaulay,  who  did  have  ample  evidence  before 
him;  William  III.,  with  all  his  fine  qualities,  did  not  p>ossess  a 
military  genius  quite  equal  to  that  of  Napoleon;  and  Napoleon, 
in  naval  strategy,  was  often  wrong.  William  III.  understood 
that  subject  even  less  than  the  French  emperor  did;  and  his 
favourites  were  still  less  capable  of  understanding  it.  Conse- 
quently Torrington's  action  has  been  put  down  to  jealousy  of 
the  Dutch.  There  have  been  people  who  accused  Nelson  of  being 
jealous  of  the  naval  reputation  of  Caracciolol  The  explanation 
of  Torrington's  conduct  is  this:  He  had  a  fleet  so  much  weaker 
than  Tourville's  that  he  could  not  fight  a  general  action  with 
the  latter  without  a  practical  certainty  of  a  crushing  defeat. 


Such  a  result  would  have  laid  the  kingdom  open:  a  defeat  of 
the  allied  fleet,  says  Mahan, "  if  sufficiently  severe,  might  involve 
the  fall  of  William's  throne  in  England."  Given  certain  move- 
ments of  the  French  fleet,  Torrington  might  have  manonrvred 
to  slip  past  it  to  the  viettvnid  and  join  his  force  with  that  under 
Killigrew,  which  would  make  him  strong  enough  to  haxard  a 
battle.  This  proved  impracticable.  There  was  then  <me  coarse 
left — to  retire  before  the  French,  but  not  to  keep  far  from  them. 
He  knew  that,  though  not  strong  enough  to  engage  their  whole 
otherwise  unemploy«i  fleet  with  any  hope  of  success,  be  would 
be  quite  strong  enough  to  fight  and  most  likely  beat  it,  when  a 
part  of  it  was  trying  either  to  deal  with  our  ships  to  the  west- 
ward or  to  cover  the  disembarkation  of  an  invading  army. 
He,  therefore,  proposed  to  keep  his  "  fleet  in  being  "  in  order  to 
fall  on  the  enemy  when  the  latter  would  have  two  affairs  at  the 
same  time  on  his  hands.  Vice-Admiral  Colomb  rose  to  a  greater 
height  than  was  usual  even  with  him  in  his  criticism  oi  this 
campaign.  What  Torrington  did  was  merely  to  reproduce  on 
the  sea  what  has  been  noticed  dozens  of  times  on  shore,  via.  the 
menace  of  the  flanking  enemy.  In  land' warfare  this  is  hdd  to 
give  ezcq>tional  (^>portunities  for  the  display  of  good  generalship, 
but,  to  quote  Mahan  over  again,  a  navy  "  acts  on  an  element 
strange  to  most  writers,  its  members  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  a  strange  race  apart,  without  prophets  of  their 
own,  neither  themselves  nor  their  calling  understood."  Whilst 
Torrington  has  had  the  support  of  the  seamen,  his  opponents  have 
been  landsmen.  Vor  the  crime  of  being  a  good  strategist  be 
was  brought  before  a  court-martial,  but  acquitted.  His  sovereign, 
who  had  been  given  the  crowns  of  three  kingdoms  to  defend  oar 
laws,  showed  hk  re^)ect  for  them  by  flouting  a  legally  ccmstituted 
tribunal  and  disregarding  its  solemn  finding.  The  admiral  who 
had  saved  his  country  was  dismissed  from  the  service.  Stffl,  the 
principle  oithe"  fleet  in  being  "  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  aooad 
strategy. 

Admiral  Colomb  has  pointed  out  a  great  change  of  plan  in  the 
later  naval  campaigns  of  the  17th  century.  Improvements  in 
naval  architecture,  in  the  methods  of  preserving  food, 
and  in  the  arrangements  for  keeping  this  crews  hodthy, 
permitted  fleets  to  be  employed  at  a  distance  from 
their  home  ports  for  long  continuous  periods.  The 
Dutch,  as  allies  of  the  Spazdards,  kept  a  fleet  in  the  Meditertaneaa 
for  many  months.  The  great  de  Ri^to-  was  mortally  wounded 
in  one  of  the  battles  there  fought  In  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  the  Anglo-Dutch  fleet  found  its  principal  scene  of 
action  eastward  of  Gibraltar.  This,  as  it  were,  set  the  fashion 
for  future  wars.  It  became  a  kind  of  tacitly  accepted  role  that 
the  operation  of  British  sea-power  was  to  be  felt  in  the  enemy's, 
rather  than  in  British  waters.  The  hostile  coast  was  regarded 
strategically  as  the  British  frontier,  and  the  sea  was  looked  iqMiD 
as  territory  which  the  enemy  must  be  prevented  from  invading. 
Acceptance  of  this  principle  led  in  time  to  the  so-called  **  blodk- 
ades  "  of  Brest  and  Toulon.  The  name  was  t«i^u«i<iti|^  As 
Nelson  took  care  to  explain,  there  was  no  desire  to  keep  the 
enemy's  fleet  in;  what  was  desired  was  to  be  near  enough  to 
attack  it  if  it  came  out.  The  wisdom  of  the  plan  is  undoubted. 
The  hostile  navy  could  be  more  easily  watched  and  more  easily 
followed  if  it  put  to  sea.  To  carry  out  this  plan  a  navy  stronger 
in  number  of  ships  or  in  general  efficiency  than  that  of  the  enemj 
was  necessary.  With  the  exception  of  that  <rf  American  Inde- 
pendence, which  will,  therefore,  require  q>edal  ikotice,  Enj^aod's 
subsequent  great  wars  were  conducted  in  aroordance  with  the 
rule. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century  there  was  a  remarkable 
manifestation  of  sea-power  in  the  Baltic.  Peter  the  Great, 
having  created  an  efficient  army,  drove  the  Swedes 
from  the  coast  provinces  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
Like  the  earlier  monarchies  oi  which  we  have  spoken, 
Russia,  in  the  Baltic  at  least,  now  became  a  naval 
state.  A  large  fleet  was  built,  and,  indeed,  a  considerable  navy 
established.  It  was  a  purely  artificial  creation,  and  showed  the 
merits  and  defects  of  its  character.  At  first,  and  when  under  the 
eye  of  its  creator,  it  was  strong;  when  Peter  was  00  more  it 
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dwindfed  away  and,  wlien  needed  again,  had  to  be  created  afresh. 
It  enabled  Peter  the  Great  to  conquer  the  neighbouring  portion 
of  Finland,  to  lecure  his  coast  territories  and  to  dominate  the 
Baltic.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  the  exhaustion  of  Sweden 
consequent  <m  her  endeavours  to  retain,  what  was  no  longer 
possible,  the  position  of  a  quasi-great  power  which  she  had  held 
since  the  days  of  Gustavus  Adolphua.  Sweden  had  been  further 
.weakened,  especially  as  a  naval  state,  by  almost  incessant  wars 
with  Denmark,  which  prevented  all  hope  of  Scandinavian  pse- 
dominance  in  the  Baltic,  the  control  of  which  sea  has  in  these 
days  passed  into  the  hands  of  another  state  possessing  a  quickly 
created  navy-— the  modem  German  empire. 

The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  left  Great  Britain  a  Mediter- 
ranean power,  a  position  which,  in  tpiit  of  twice  Umng  Minorca, 

she  still  holds.   In  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 

**  France  was  forced  to  give  up  her  conquests  for  want 

Wmi         of  a  navy,  and  England  saved  her  position  by  her 

sea-power,  though  she  had  failed  to  use  it  to  the  best 
advantage  "  (Mahan,  Influence  on  Hist.  p.  280).  This  shows, 
as  we  shall  find  that  a  later  war  showed  more  plainly,  that  even 
the  government  of  a  thoroughly  maritime  country  b  not  always 
sure  of  conducting  its  naval  aLBfairs  wisdy.  The  Seven  Years' 
War  included  some  brilliant  displays  (tf  the  efficacy  of  sea-power. 
It  was  this  which  put  the  British  in  poasessibn  of  Canada,  decided 
which  European  race  was  to  rule  in  India,  and  led  to  a  British 
occupation  of  Havana  in  one  hemisphere  and  of  Manila  in  the 
other.  In  the  same  war  Great  Britain  learnt  how,  by  a  feeble 
use  of  sea-power,  a  valuable  possession  like  Minorca  may  be  lost. 
At  the  same  time,  the  maritime  trade  and  the  general  proq>erity 
of  the  kingdom  increased  enormously.  The  result  of  the  conflict 
made  plain  to  aU  the  paramount  importance  of  having  in  the 
principal  posts  in  the  government  men  capable  of  understanding 
what  war  is  and  how  it  ought  to  be  conducted. 

This  lesson,  as  the  sequd  demonstrated,  had  not  been  learned 
when  Great  Britain  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  insurgent 
__  colonics  in  North  America.     Mahan's  comment  is 

^*y^^  striking:  "The  magnificence  of  sea-power  and  its 
nr^,         value  had  perhaps  been  more  deariy  shown  by  the 

uncontrolled  sway  and  consequent  oaltation  of  one 
belligerent;  but  the  lesson  thus  given,  if  more  striking,  is  less 
vividly  interesting  than  the  q)ectade  of  that  sea-power  meeting 
a  foe  w<Mthy  of  its  steel,  and  exdted  to  exertion  by  a  strife  which 
endangered  not  only  its  most  valuable  colonies,  but  even  its  own 
shores  "  (Influence  an  Hist.  p.  338).  Great  Britain  was,  in  fact, 
drawing  too  largdy  on  the  prestige  acquired  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  was  governed  by  men  who  did  not  understand  the 
first  prindples  of  naval  warfare,  and  would  not  listen  to  those  who 
did.  They  quite  ignored  the  teaching  of  the  then  comparativdy 
recent  wars  which  has  been  alluded  to  already— that  the  enemy's 
coast  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  frontier.  A  century  and  a 
half  earlier  the  Dutchman  Grotius  had  written — 

**  Quae  meta  Britannis 
Litora  sunt  aliia." 

Thou^  ordinary  prudence  would  have  suggested  ample  prepara- 
tion, British  ministers  allowed  their  country  to  remain  unpre- 
pared. Instead  of  concentrating  their  efiforts  on  the  main 
objective,  they  frittered  away  force  in  attempts  to  relieve  two 
beleaguered  garrisons  under  the  pretext  of  yidding  to  popular 
pressurCi  which  is  the  official  term  for  acting  on  the  advice  of 
irresponsible  and  uninstructed  busybodies.  "  Depuis  le  d^but 
de  la  crise,"  says  Captain  Chevalier,  "les  ministres  delaGrande- 
Bretagne  s'6taient  montr£s  infirieurs  i  leur  tiche."  An  impres- 
sive rttult  of  this  was  the  repeated  appearance  of  powerful  and 
indeed  numerically  superior  hostfle  fleets  in  the  English  Channel 
The  war — notwithstanding  that  land  operations  constituted  an 
important  part  of  it,  and  in  the  end  settled  the  issue— was 
essentially  oceanic.  Captain  Mahan  says  it  was  "purely 
maritime."  It  may  be  true  that,  whatever  the  belligerent 
result,  the  political  result,  as  regards  the  status  of  the  insurgent 
colonies,  would  have  been  the  same.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  indeed  it  dosdy  approaches  to  certainty,  that  a 
pn^r  use  of  the  British  sea-power  would  have  prevented 


independence  from  bdng  conquered,  as  it  were,  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  There  can  be  no  surprise  in  store  for  the  student 
acquainted  with  the  vagaries  of  strategists  who  are  influenced 
in  war  by  political  in  prdference  to  military  requirements.  Still, 
it  is  difficult  to  repress  an  emotion  of  astonishment  on  finding 
that  a  British  government  intentionally  permitted  de  Grasse's 
fleet  and  the  French  army  in  its  convoy  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
unmolested,  for  fear  of  postponing  for  a  time  the  revictualling 
of  the  garrison  beleaguered  at  Gibraltar.  Washington's  c^nnion 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  naval  factor  has  been  quoted  already; 
and  Mahan  does  not  put  the  case  too  strongly  when  he  dedares 
that  the  success  of  the  Americans  was  due  to  "sea-power being 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  and  its  improper  distribution  by  the 
English  authorities."  En^^d's  navy,  misdirected  as  it  was, 
made  a  good  fight  of  it,  never  aUoiwed  itself  to  be  decisively 
beaten  in  a  considerable  battle,  and  won  at  least  one  great 
victory.  At  the  point  of  contact  with  the  enemy,  however, 
it  was  not  in  general  so  conq>icuqusly  successful  as  it  was  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  or  as  it  was  to  be  in  the  great  conflict  with 
the  French  republic  and  empire.  The  truth  is  tiiat  its  opponent; 
the  French  navy,  was  never  so  thoroughly  a  sea-going  force  as 
it  was  in  the  War  of  American  Independence;  and  never  so 
dosdy  approached  the  British  in  sea  experience  as  it  did  during 
that  period.  Great  Britain  met  antagonists  who  were  very 
nearly,  but  fortunately  not  quite,  as  familiar  with  the  sea  as  she 
was;  aiid  she  never  found  it  so  hard  to  beat  them,  or  even  to 
avoid  being  beaten  by  them.  An  Englishman  would,  naturally 
enough,  staxt  at  the  condusion  confronting  him,  if  he  were  to 
speculate  as  to  the  result  of  more  than  one  battle  had  the  great 
Suffren's  captains  and  crews  been  quite  up  to  the  levd  of  those 
commanded  by  stout  old  Sir  Edward  Hughes.  Suffxen,  it  should 
be  said,  before  going  to  the  East  Indies,  had  "  thirty-dght  years 
of  almost  uninterrupted  sea-service"  (Laughton,  Studies  in 
Naval  Hist.  p.  X03).  A  glance  at  a  chart  of  the  world,  with  the 
scenes  of  the  general  actions  of  the  war  dotted  on  it,  will  show 
how  notably  oceanic  the  campaigns  were.  The  hostile  fleets 
met  over  and  over  again  on  the  far  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  in 
distant  Indian  seas.  The  French  navy  had  penetrated  into  the 
ocean  as  readily  and  as  far  as  the  British  could  do.  Besides 
this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  until  the  X3th  of 
April  1782,  when  Rodney  in  one  hemisphere  and  Suffren  in  the 
other  showed  them  the  way,  that  British  officen  were  able  to 
escape  from  the  fetters  imposed  on  them  by  the  Fighting  In- 
structicns — a  fact  worth  remembering  in  days  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  proposed,  by  establishing  schools  (^  naval  tactics  on 
shore,  to  revive  the  pedantiy  which  made  a  decisive  success  in 
battle  nearly  impossible. 

The  mighty  conffict  which  raged  between  Great  Britain  <hi  one 
side  and  France  and  her  allies  on  the  other,  with  little  inter- 
mission, for  more  than  twenty  years,  presents  a  nr^y,^ 
different  aspect  from  that  of  the  war  last  mentioned,  thet^m^ 
The  victories  which  the  British  fleet  was  to  gain  were 
generally  to  be  overwhelming;  if  not,  they  were  looked 
upon  as  almost  defeats.  Whether  the  fleet  opposed 
to  the  British  was  or  was  not  the  more  numerous,  the  result  was 
generally  the  same — ^the  enemy  was  beaten.  That  there  was  a 
discoverable  reason  for  this  is  certain.  A  great  deal  has  been 
made  of  the  disorganization  in  the  French  navy  consequent  on 
the  confusion  of  the  Revolution.  That  there  was  disorganization 
is  undoubted;  that  it  did  impair  disdpline  and,  consequently, 
general  effidency  wiU  not  be  disputed;  but  that  it  was  con- 
siderable enough  to  account  by  itself  for  the  French  naval 
defeats  is  altogether  inadmissible.  Revolutionary  disuider  had 
invaded  the  land-forces  to  a  greater  degree  than  it  had  invaded 
the  sea-forces.  The  supersession,  flight  or  guillotining  of  army 
officers  had  been  beyond  measure  more  frequent  tiian  was  the 
case  with  the  naval  officers.  In  spite  of  all  this  the  .French 
armies  were  on  the  whole — even  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— extraordinarily  successful.  In  1792  "  the  most  formidable 
invasion  that  ever  threatened  France,"  as  Alison  calls  it,  was 
repdied,  though  the  invaders  were  the  highly  disdplined  and 
veteran  armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria.   It  was  nearly  two  yean 
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later  that  the  French  and  British  fleets  came  into  serious  conflict. 
The  first  great  battle,  "  The  Gbnous  First  of  June/*  though  a 
tactical  victory  for  Great  Britain,  was  a  strategical  defeat- 
Villaret  Joyeuse  manceuvred  so  as  to  cover  the  arrival  in  France 
of  a  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  carrymg  sorely  needed  supplies  of 
food,  and  m  thts  he  was  completely  successful.  His  plan  involved 
the  probability,  almost  the  necessity  of  fighting  a  general  action 
which  he  was  not  at  all  sure  of  winning  He  was  beaten,  it  is 
true,  but  the  French  made  so  good  a  fight  of  it  that  their 
defeat  was  not  nearly  so  disastrous  as  the  later  defeats  of  the 
Nile  or  Trafalgar,  and — at  the  most — not  more  disastrous  than 
that  of  Dominica  Yet  no  one  even  alleges  that  there  was  dis- 
order or  disorganization  in  the  French  fleet  at  the  date  of  any 
one  of  those  affairs.  Indeed,  if  the  French  navy  was  realjy  dis- 
organized in  Z794,  it  would  have  been  better  for  France — 
judging  from  the  events  of  1798  and  1805 — if  the  disorganization 
had  heen  allowed  to  continue  In  point  of  organization  the 
British  navy  was  inferior,  and  in  point  of  discipline  not  much 
superior  to  the  French  at  the  earliest  date^  at  the  later  dates, 
and  especially  at  the  latest,  owing  to  the  all-pervading  energy 
of  Napoleon,  the  British  was  far  bdbind  its  rival  in  organization, 
in  "  science,"  and  in  every  branch  of  training  thi^t  can  be  im- 
parted without  going  to  sea.  Great  Britain  had  the  immense 
advantage  of  counting  among  her  oflicers  some  very  able  men. 
Nelson,  of  course,  stands  so  high  that  he  holds  a  place  entirely 
by  himself.  The  other  British  chiefs,  good  as  they  were,  were 
not  conspicuously  superior  to  the  Hawkes  and  Rodneys  of  an 
earlier  day.  Howe  was  a  great  commander,  but  he  did  little 
more  than  just  appear  on  the  scene  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
Almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  Hood,  of  whom  Nelson  wrote, 
"  He  is  the  greater  sea-oflicer  I  ever  knew  "  (Laughton,  Nelson's 
Lett,  and  Desp.  p.  71).  There  must  have  been  something,  there- 
fore, beyond  the  meritorious  qualities  of  the  principal  British 
officers  which  helped  the  navy  so  consistently  to  victory.  The 
many  triumphs  won  could  not  have  been  due  in  every  case  to 
the  individual  superiority  of  the  British  admiral  or  captain  to 
his  opponent.  There  must  have  been  bad  as  well  as  good 
among  the  hundreds  on  the  lists;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that 
Providence  had  so  arranged  it  that  in  every  action  in  which  a 
toporteoM  British  officer  of  inferior  ability  commanded,  a  still 
9imm  more  inferior  French  commander  was  opposed  to  him. 
•*p*^  The  explanation  of  the  nearly  unbroken  success  is, 
"^  that  the  British  was  a  thoroug^y  sea-going  navy,  and 
became  more  and  more  so  every  month;  while  the  French, 
since  the  close  of  the  American  War,  had  lost  to  a  great  extent  its 
sea-going  character  and,  because  it  had  been  shut  up  in  its  ports, 
became  less  and  less  sea-going  as  hostilities  continued.  The 
War  had  been  for  the  British,  in  the  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
"  a  continuous  course  of  victory  won  mainly  by  seamanship." 
The  British  navy,  as  regards  sea  experience,  especially  of  the 
officers,  was  immensely  superior  to  the  French.  This  enabled 
the  British  government  to  carry  into  execution  sound  strategic 
plans,  in  accordance  with  which  the  coasts  of  France  and  its 
allied  countries  were  regarded  as  the  British  frontier  to  be 
watched  or  patrolled  by  British  fleets. 

Before  the  long  European  war  had  been  brought  to  a  formal 
ending  we  received  some  rude  rebuffs  from  another  opponent 
of  unsuspected  vigour.  In  the  quarrel  with  the 
United  States,  the  so-called  "War  of  181 3,"  the 
great  sea-power  of  the  British  in  the  end  asserted  its 
influence,  and  the  Americans  suffered  much  more 
severely,  even  absolutdy,  than  their  enemy.  At  the  same  time 
the  British  might  have  learned,  for  the  Americans  did  their 
but  to  teach  it,  that  over-confidence  in  numerical  strength  and 
narrow  professional  self-satisfaction  are  nearly  sure  to  lead  to 
reverses  in  war,  and  not  unlikely  to  end  in  g^ave  disasters.  The 
British  had  now  to  meet  the  &ite  of  one  of  the  finest  communities 
of  seamen  ever  known.  Even  in  1776  the  Americans  had  a  great 
maritime  commwce,  which,  as  Mahan  says,  "  had  come  to  be  the 
wonder  of  the  statesmen  of  the  mother  country."  In  the  six- 
and-thirty  years  which  had  elapsed  since  then  this  commerce 
had  further  increased.  -  There  was  no  finer  nursery  of  seamen 
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than  the  then  states  of  the  American  Union.  Roosevelt  uy% 
that  "there  was  no  better  seaman  in  the  world"  thiA  the 
American,  who  "  had  been  bred  in  his  work  from  infancy." 
A  large  proportion  of  the  population  "  was  engaged  in  sea-going 
pursuits  of  a  nature  strongly  tending  to  develop  a  resolute  and 
hardy  character  in  the  men  that  followed  them  "  {Naaal  War 
of  i8ia,  jrd  ed.,  pp.  ag,  30).  Having  little  or  no  naval  proteoioa, 
the  American  seaman  had  to  defend  himself  in  many  drcum> 
stances,  and  was  compelled  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  use 
of  arms.  The  men  who  passed  through  this  practical,  and  there- 
fore supremely  excellent,  training  school  were  numerous.  Very 
many  had  been  tramed  in  Engli.'th  men-of-war,  and  some  in 
French  ships.  The  state  navy  which  they  were  called  on  to 
man  was  small,  and  therefore  its  persormd^  though  without 
any  regular  or  avowed  selection,  was  virtually  and  in  the  hi^est 
sense  a  picked  body.  The  lesson  of  the  War  of  zSia  should  be 
learned  by  Englishmen  of  the  present  day,  when  a  long  naval 
peace  has  generated  a  confidence  in  numerical  superiority,  in 
the  mere  possession  of  heavier  maUrtdt  and  in  the  merits  of  & 
rigidly  uniform  system  of  training,  such  confidence,  as  experience 
has  diown,  being  often  the  forerunner  of  misfortune.  It  is 
neither  patriotic  nor  intelligent  to  minimize  the  Americaa 
successes.  Certainly  they  have  been  exsggerated  by  Americans 
and  even  by  the  British.  To  take  the  frigate  actions  alone,  as 
being  those  which  properly  attracted  most  attention,  the  captures 
in  action  amounted  to  three  on  each  side,  the  proportionate 
loss  to  the  Americans,  considering  the  smallness  of  their  fleet, 
being  immensely  greater  than  to  the  British.  We  also  see  that 
no  British  frigate  was  taken  after  the  first  seven  months  of  a 
war  which  lasted  two  and  a  half  years.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  ^read  a  belief  that  British  reverses  were  due  to  nothing 
but  the  greater  size  and  heavier  guns  of  the  enemy's  ships. 
It  IS  now  established  that  the  superiority  in  these  detsils,  whidi 
the  Americans  certainly  enjoyed,  was  not  great,  and  not  of  itsdf 
enough  to  account  for  their  victories.  Of  course,  if  superiority 
in  mere  matirid,  beyond  a  certain  well-understood  amount, 
is  possessed  by  one  of  two  combatants,  his  antagonist  can  hardly 
escape  defeat,  but  it  was  never  alleged  that  size  of  ship  or 
calibre  of  guns — greater  within  reasonable  limits  than  the  British 
had — necessarily  led  to  the  defeat  of  British  ships  by  the  French 
or  Spaniards.  In  the  words  of  Admiral  Jurien  de  ta  Gravidre: 
"  The  ships  of  the  United  States  constantly  fought  with  the 
chances  in  their  favour  "  All  this  is  indisputable.  Neverthelc» 
in  any  future  war  British  sea-power,  great  as  it  may  be,  should 
not  receive  shocks  like  those  that  it  unquestionably  did  suffer 
in  i8z2. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  days  of  the  naval 
wars  of  old  time.  The  subsequent  period  has  been  illustrated 
repeatedly  by  manifestations  of  sea-power,  often  of  great  interest 
and  importance,  though  rarely  understood  or  even  dis<xmed 
by  the  nations  whom  they  more  particularly  concerned.  The 
British  sea-power,  notwithstanding  the  first  year  of  the  War  of 
z8i2,  had  come  out  of  the  great  European  conflict  imshaken  and 
indeed  more  pre-eminent  than  ever.  The  words  used  half  a 
century  before  by  a  writer  in  the  great  French  EncydopidU 
seemed  more  exact  than  when  first  written.  "  V Empire  des 
mers"  he  says,  is  "  le  plus  avantageux  de  tous  les  empires; 
les  Phcenidens  le  poss6doient  autre  fois  et  c'est  auz  Ang^is 
que  cette  gloire  appartient  aujourd'hui  sur  toutes  les  puissances 
maritimes"  {EncyclopidiCi  f\h  January  1765,  art.  "Thalas- 
sarchie  ").  Vast  outlying  territories  had  been  acquired  or  were 
more  firmly  held,  and  the  communications  of  all  the  oversea 
doinlnions  of  the  British  crown  were  secured  against  all  possibility 
of  serious  menace  for  many  years  to  come.  Her  sea-power  was 
so  ubiquitous  and  all-pervading  that,  like  the  atmosphere. 
Great  Britain  rarely  thought  of  it  and  rarely  remembeied  its 
necessity  or  its  existence.  It  was  not  till  a  late  date  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation — for  there  still  are  some  exceptions- 
perceived  that  it  was  the  medium  apart  from  which  the  British 
empire  could  no  more  live  than  it  could  have  grown  up.  Forty 
years  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  she  found  herself  again  at  war 
with  a  great  power.   She  had  as  her  ally  the  owner  of  the  greatest 
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nayy  in  the  world  except  her  own.  Her  foe,  as*  regards  naval 
forces,  came  the  next  in  order.  Yet  so  overwhelming  was  the 
strength  of  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  sea  that 
Russia  never  attempted  to  employ  her  navy  against 
theuL  Not  to  mention  other  expeditions,  considerable 
enough  in  themselves,  military  operations  on  the 
largest  scale  were  undertaken,  carried  on  for  many  months, 
and  brought  to  a  successful  termination  on  a  scene  so  remote 
that  it  was  two  thousand  miles  from  the  country  of  one,  and 
three  thousand  from  that  of  the  other  partner  in  the  alliance. 
"  The  stream  of  supplies  and  reinforcements,  which  in  terms 
of  modem  war  is  called  '  communications,' "  was  kept  free  from 
even  the  threat  of  molestation,  not  by  visible  measures,  but  by 
the  undiq>uted  efficacy  of  a  real,  though  imperceptible  sea- 
power.  At  the  close  of  the  Russian  War  there  were,  even  in 
influential  positions,  men  who,  undismayed  by  the  consequences 
of  mimicking  in  free  England  the  cast-iron  methods  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  began  to  measure  British  requirements  by  standards 
borrowed  from  abroad  and  altogether  inapplicable  to  British 
conditions.  Because  other  countries  wisely  abstained  from 
rdying  on  that  which  they  did  not  possess,  or  had  only  imperfectly 
and  with  elaborate  art  created,  the  mistress  of  the  seas  was  led 
to  proclaim  her  disbelief  in  the  very  force  that  had  made  and 
kept  her  dominion,  and  was  urged  to  defend  herself  with  fortifica- 
tions by  advisers  who,  like  Charles  II.  and  the  duke  of  York 
two  centuries  before,  were  "  not  ashamed  of  it."  It  was  long 
before  the  peril  into  which  this  brought  the  empire  was  per^ 
ceived;  but  at  last,  and  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the 
teachings  of  Mahan,  the  people  themselves  took  the  matter 
in  hand  and  insistCMd  that  a  great  maritime  empire  should 
have  adequate  means  of  defending  all  that  made  its  existence 
possible. 

In  forms  differing  in  appearance,  but  identical  in  essentials, 
the  efficacy  of  sea-power  was  proved  again  in  the  American 
Lmftf  Civil  War.  If  ever  there  were  hostilities  in  which, 
mmammm'  to  the  unobservant  or  short-sighted,  naval  operations 
tioBamt  might  at  first  seem  destined  to  count  for  little  they 
•M-powcK  ^gyg  these.  The  sequel,  however,  made  it  clear  that 
they  constituted  one  of  the  leaiding  factors  of  the  success  of  the 
victorious  side.  The  belligerents,  the  Northern  or  Federal 
states  and  the  Southern  or  Confederate  states,  had  a  common 
land  frontier  of  great  length.  The  capital  of  each  section  was 
within  easy  distance  of  this  frontier,  and  the  two  were  not  far 
apart.  In  wealth,  population  and  resources  the  Federals  were 
enormously  superior.  They  alone  possessed  a  navy,  though  at 
first  it  was  a  small  one.  The  one  advantage  on.  the  Confederate 
tide  was  the  large  proportion  of  military  officers  which  belonged 
to  it  and  their  rare  excellence  as  soldiers.  In  physique  as  well 
as  in  moral  the  army  of  one  side  differed  little  from  that  of  the 
other;  perhaps  the  Federal  army  was  slightly  superior  in  the 
first,  and  the  Confederate,  as  being  recruited  from  a  dominant 
white  race,  in  the  second.  Outnumbered,  less  well  equipped,  and 
more  scantily  supplied,  the  Confederates  neverthdess  kept  up 
the  war,  with  many  brilliant  successes  on  land,  for  four  years. 
Had  they  been  ^ble  to  maintain  their  trade  with  neutral  states 
they  coidd  have  carried  on  the  war  longer,  and — not  improb- 
sibly^ — ^have  succeeded  in  the  end.  The  Federal  navy,  which  was 
largely  increased,  took  away  all  chance  of  this.  It  established 
effective  blockades  of  the  Confederate  ports,  and  severed  their 
communications  with  the  outside  world.  Indispensable  articles 
of  equipment  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  armies,  consequently, 
became  less  and  less  able  to  cope  with  their  abundantly  furnished 
antagonists.  By  dominating  the  rivers  the  Federals  cut  the 
Confederacy  asunder;  and,  by  the  power  they  possessed  of 
moving  troops  by  sea  at  Will,  perplexed  and  harassed  the  defence, 
and  facilitated  the  occupation  of  Important  points.  Meanwhile 
the  Confederates  could  make  no  reply  on  the  water  except  by 
capturing  merchant  vessels,  by  which  the  contest  was  embittered, 
but  the  course  of  the  war  remained  absolutely  imaffected.  The 
great  numbers  of  men  under  arms  on  shore,  the  terrific  sUughter 
in  many  battles  of  a  war  in  which  tacticaT  ability,  even  in  a 
noderate  degree,  was  curiously  uncommon  on  both  sides,  and  the 


varying  fortunes  of  the  belligerents,  made  the  land  mmpaignff 
far  more  interesting  to  the  ordinary  observer  than  the  naval. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  peace  had  been  re-established 
for  several  years  before  the  American  people  could  be  made  to 
see  the  great  part  taken  by  the  navy  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Union;  and  what  the  Americans  had  not  seen  was  hidden  from 
the  sight  of  other  nations. 

In  several  momentous  wars  in  Europe  waged  since  France  and 
Great  Britain  made  peace  with  Russia  sea-power  manifested 
Itself  but  little.  In  the  Russo-Turkish  War  the  naval  p„„^ 
superiority  of  the  Turks  in  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  Ttetfe* 
Russians  at  the  time  had  no  fleet,  governed  the  plans,  Wm, 
if  not  the  course,  of  the  campaign.  The  water  being  u^*^ 
denied  to  them,  the  Russians  were  compelled  to  execute  their 
plan  of  invading  Turkey  by  land.  An  advance  to  the  Bosporus 
through  the  northern,  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  impracticable 
without  help  from  a  navy  on  the  right  flank.  Consequently  thi6 
only  route  was  a  land  one  across  the  Danube  and  the  Balkans. 
The  advantages,  though  not  fuUy  utilised,  which  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  line  of  advance  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  difficulties  and  losses  which  it  caused  the  Russians, 
exhibited  in  a  striking  manner  what  sea-power  can  effect  even 
when  its  operation  is  scarcely  observable. 

This  was  more  conspicuous  in  a  later  series  of  hostilities. 
The  dvil  war  in  Chile  between  CcHigressists  and  Balmacedists 
was  specially  interesting,  because  it  threw  into  sharp 
relief  the  predominant  influence,  when  a  non-maritime  SESf" 
enemy  was  to  be  attacked,  of  a  navy  followed  np  ^^  gg^^' 
by  an  adequate  land-force.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
dispute  the  Balmacedists,  or  President's  party,  had  practically 
all  the  army,  and  the  Congressists,  or  Opposition  party,  nearly 
all  the  Chilean  navy.   Unable  to  remain  in  the  prindpad  province 
of  the  repiiblic,  and  expelled  from  the  waters  of  Valparaiso  by 
the  Balmacedist  garrisons  of  the  forts — ^the  only  and  doubtftU 
service  which  thos4^  works  rendered  to  their  own  side — ^the 
Congressists  went  off  with  the  ships  to  the  northern  provinces, 
where  they  counted  many  adherents.    There  they  formed  an 
army,  and  having  money  at  command,  and  open  sea  communi- 
cations, they  were  able  to  import  equipment  from  abroad,  and 
eventually  to  transport  their  land-force,  secured  from  molestation 
on  the  voyage  by  the  sea-power  at  their  disposal,  to  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  Valparaiso,  where  it  was  landed  and  triumphantly^ 
ended  the  campaign. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that,  in  its  main  outlines,  this  story 
repeated  that  of  many  earlier  struggles.  It  was  itself  repeated, 
as  regards  its  general  features,  by  the  stoiy  of  the  war  ^^ 
between  China  and  Japan  in  1894-95.  Every  aspect  tHwttm 
of  the  war,  says  Colomb,  is  interesting  to  Great  Britain,  Ctima  aa4 
"  as  Japan  is  to  China  in  a  position  siihilar  to  that  jSlffSv 
which  the  British  Islands  occupy  to  the  European 
continent "  (Naval  Warfare,  3rd  ed.  p.  436).  It  was  additionally' 
interesting  because  the  sea-power  of  Japan  was  a  novelty. 
Though  a  novdty,  it  was  weU  known  by  British  naval  men  to 
be  superior  in  all  essentials  to  that  of  China,  a  novdty  itself. 
As  is  the  rule  when  two.belligerents  are  contencUng  for  something 
beyond  a  purdy  maritime  object,  the  final  decision  was  to  be  on 
land.  Korea  was  the  prindpal  theatre  of  the  land  war;  and, 
as  far  as  access  to  it  by  sea  was  concerned,  the  chief  bases  of 
the  two  sides  were  about  the  same  distance  from  it.  It  was 
possible  for  the  Chinese  to  march  there  by  land.  The  Japanese,' 
coming  from  an  island  state,  were  obliged-  to  cross  the  water. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  not  only  the  success  of  the  Japanese 
in  the  struggle,  but  also  the  possibility  of  its  being  carried  on 
by  them  at  all,  depended  on  sea-power.  The  Japanese  proved 
themsdyes  decisively  superior  at  sea.  Their  navy  effA:tually 
cleared  the  way  for  one  army  which  was  landed  in  Korea,  and 
fojr  another  which  was  landed  in  the  Chinese  pro^ce  of  Shan- 
tung. The  Chinese  land-forces  were  defeated.  The  navy  of 
Japan  bdng  superior  on  the  sea,  was  able  to  keep  its  sister  service 
supplied  or  rdnforced  as  required.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
navy,  but  the  army,  which  finally  frustrated  the  Chinese  efforts 
at  defence,  and  really  terminated  the  war.  .  What  thenavy'did 
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was  what,  in  accordance  with  the  limitations  of  sea-power,  may 
be  expected  of  a  navy.  It  made  the  tran^)ort  of  the  army 
across  the  sea  possible,  and  enabled  it  to  do  what  of  itself  the 
army  could  not  have  dbne,  viz.  overcome  the  last  resistance  of 
the  enemy. 

The  issue  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  at  least  as  regards 
the  defeat  of  Spain,  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  That  Spain, 
Sfimrnhh-  ^^^Q  without  a  serious  insurrection  on  her  hands, 
Am^rkaa  was  tmequal  to  the  task  of  meeting  so  powerful  an 
^^  antagonist  as  the  United  States  must  have  been  evident 
even  to  Spaniards.  However  that  may  be,  an* early 
collapse  of  the  Spanish  defence  was  not  antidptated,  and  however 
one-sided  the  war  may  have  been  seen  to  be,  it  furnished  examples 
illustrating  rules  as  old  as  naval  warfare.  Mahan  says  of  it  that, 
"  while  possessing,  as  every  war  does,  characteristics  of  its  own 
differentiating  it  from  others,  nevertheless  in  its  broad  analogies 
it  falls  into  line  with  its  predecessors,  evidencing  that  unity  of 
teaching  which  pervades  the  art  from  its  beginnings  unto  this 
day  "  {Lessons  of  the  War  with  Spitin,  p.  i6).  The  Spaniards 
were  defeated  by  the  superiority  of  die  American  sea-power. 
"  A  million  of  the  best  soldiexs,"  says  Mahan, "  would  have  been 
powerless  in  face  of  hostile  control  of  the  sea."  That  control 
was  obtained  and  kept  by  the  United  States  navy,  thus  per- 
mitting the  unobstructed  despatch  of  troops — and  their-  subse- 
quent reinforcement  and  supply — to  Spanish  territory,  which 
was  finally  conquered,  not  by  the  navy,  but  by  the  army  on 
shore.  That  it  was  the  navy  which  made  this  final  conquest 
possible  happened,  in  this  case,,  to  be  made  specially  evident  by 
the  action  of  the  United  States  government,  which  stopped  a 
military  expedition  on  the  poifit  of  starting  for  Cuba  until  the 
sea  was  deared  of  all  Spanish  naval  force  worth  attention. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  on  the  results  of  sea-power  in 
the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Boers,  in  whidi  troops 
had  to  be  transported  by  sea  from  England  to  South  Africa, 
or  in  that  between  Russia  and  Japan,  in  which  the  culminating 
blow  given  by  Japan  was  the  <tef eat  of  the  Russian  fleet  at  the 
battle  of  Tsushbna. 

The  events  of  the  long  period  whidi  we  have  been  considering 
will  have  shown  how  sea-power  operates,  and  what  it  effects. 
What  it  involves  will  have  appeared  from  this  narrative  more 
dearly  than  would  have  been  possible  from  any  mere  definition. 
Like  many  other  things,  sea-power  is  composed  of  several  de- 
ments. To  reach  the  highest  degree  of  efficacy  it  should  be 
based  upon  a  population  naturaUy  maritime,  and  -on  an  ocean 
commerce. naturally  devdoped  rather  than  artifidally  enticed 
to  extend  itsdf.  Its  outward  and  visible  sign  is  a  navy,  strong 
in  the  disdpline,  skill  and  courage  of  a  numerous  personnel 
habituated  to  the  sea,  in  the  number  and  quality  of  its  ships,  in 
the  excellence  of  its  nuUiriel,  and  in  the  effidency,.  scale,  security 
and  geographical  position  of  its  arsenals  and  bases.  History 
has  demonstrated  that  sea-power  thus  conditioned  can  gain  &ny 
purdy  maritime  object,  can  protect  the  trade  and  the  com- 
mumcations  of  a  widely  extended  empire,  and  while  so  doing 
can  ward  off  from  its  shores  a  fornudable  invader.  There  are, 
however,  limitations  to  be  noted.  Ldt  to  itself  its  operation  is. 
confined  to  the  water.  Or  at  .'any  rate  to  the  inner  edge  of  a 
narrow  zone  of  coast.  It  prepares  the  way  for  the  advance  of 
an  army,  the  work  of  which  it  is  no't  intended  and  is  unable  to 
periorm.  Behind  it,  in  the .  territory  of  which  it  guards  the 
shores^  there  must  be  a  land-force  adjusted  in  organization, 
equipment  and  numbers  Co  the  drcumstances  of  the  country. 
The  possession  of  a  navy  does  not  permit  a  sea-surrounded  state 
to  dispense  with  all  fixed  ddences  or  fortification;  but  it  does 
render  it  unnecessary  and  indeed  absurd  that  they  diould  be 
abundant  or  gigantic.  The  danger  which  always  impends  over 
the  sea-power  of  any  country  is  that,  after  bdng  long  unused, 
it  may  lose  touch  of  the  sea.  The  revolution  in  th6  constructive 
arts  during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  which  has  also 
been  a  period  of  but  little-interrupted  naval  peace,  itnd  the 
universal  adoption  of  mechanical  appliances,  both  for  ship- 
propidsion  and  for  many  minor  services — mere  maUrid  bdag 
thereby  raised  in  the  general  estimation  far  above  reaUy  more 


important  matters— make  the  danger  mentioned  more  mfnan'fig 
in  the  present  age  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

The  daasic  works  on  Sea-power  are  thoae  of  Captain  A.  T.  Mahaa : 
Infittence  of  SeO'power  on  History  (1890) ;  Jnfiuence  of  Sea^potBor  am 
the  French  Revtdutton  and  Empire  (1893);  Nelson:  the  EmboHmenS 
of  the  Sea-power  of  Great  Britain  (i  897),  &c.  See  also  the  bibliography 
of  the  article  Navy.  (C  A.  G.  B.) 

SEARCH,  or  Visit  and  Search,  a  term  used  in  inteznational 
liw  and  apparently  derived  in  some  confused  way  from  the 
French  word  visite,  which  means  search,  combined  with  the 
English  translation  of  the  word  visite.  An  attempt  made  by 
some  writers  to  distinguish  between  visit  and  search  only  Ittds 
to  misunderstanding.  Search  is  the  exact  English  equivalent 
of  visitef  and  in  the  translation  of  the  Declaration  of  London 
(Feb.  26,  1909)  the  translator  has  rightly  rendered  it  as  such 
(art.  63). 

The  right  of  search  belongs  to  bdligerents  alone.  Its  object 
is  to  verify  the  nationality  of  the  vessel  and  if  neutral  to  ascertain 
whether  it  carries  contraband.  The  consequence  of  resistance 
to  search  is  capture  and  trial  in  a  Prize  Court.  "  FordUe  re- 
sistance to  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  right  of  stoppage, 
search  and  capture,"  says  art.  6j  of  the  Declaration  of  London, 
1909,  "  involves  in  all  cases  the  condemnation  of  the  vess^ 
The  cargo  is  liable  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  caigo  of  an 
enemy  vessel.  Goods  belonging  to  the  master  or  owner  of  the 
vessd  are  treated  as  enemy  goods."  At  the  Hague  Conference 
of  1907  the  question  of  the  liability  to  search  of  mail-ships  gave 
rise  to  much  discussion  based  on  inddents  arising  out  oi  the 
South  African  and  Russo-Japanese  Wars.,  It  was  ultimately 
dedded  thai  postal  correspondence  of  neutrals  and  even  <rf 
beUigoents,  and  whether  ofildal  or  private,  found  on  board  & 
neutral  or  even  an  enemy  ship  should  be  "  inviolable,"  and  that 
though  the  ship  should  be  detained,  this  correqMndence  had  to 
be  forwarded  to  its  destination  by  the  captor  **  with  the  least 
possible  delay."*  The  only  exception  to  this  exemption  is 
correspondence  destined  for  or  proceeding  from  a  blockaded 
port.  As  regards  the  mail-ships  themadves,  apart  from  this 
inviolability  of  the  correspondence,  no  exemption  or  privilege 
is  extended  beyond  the  injunction  that  they  should  not  be 
searched,  except  when  absolutdy  necessary,  and  then  only  *'  with 
as  much  consideration  and  expedition  as  possible,"  which  might 
just  as  well  be  said  of  all  ships  stopped  or  searched  on  the  high 
seas.  (T.  Ba.) 

8BA-SERPENT.  '  The  belief  in  enormous  serpents,  both 
terrestrial  and  marine,  dates  from  very  early  times.  Pliny 
{H.N.  viii.  14),  foUowing  Uvy  {Epit.  xviu.),  tdls  us  of  a  land- 
serpent  xao  ft.  long,  which  Regulus  and  his  army  besieged  with 
balistae,  as  though  it  had  been  a  dty,  and  this  story  is  repeated 
by  several  other  writers  (Florus  ii.  a;  VaL  Max.  i.  8;  Gellius 
vi.  3).  The  most  prolific  in  accounts  of  the  sea-serpent,  however, 
are  the  early  Norse  writers,  to  whom  the  "  S6-Orm  "  was  n 
subject  both  for  prose  and  verse.  Olaus  Magnus  {HisL  genL 
sept.  zzi.  24)  desafbes  it  as  200  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  round,  and 
states  that  it  not  only  ate  calves,  sheep  and  swine,  but  also 
"  disturbs  ships,  ridng  up  like  a  mast,  and  sometimes  snaps 
some  of  the  men  from  the  deck,"  illustrating  his  account  with 
a  vivid  representation  of  the  animal  in  the  very  act.  P<Mitc^pi- 
dan,  in  his  Natural  History  (Eng.  trans.,  1755,  pp.  195  seq.),  says 
that  its  existence  was  generally  bdieved  in  by  the  sailors  and 
fishermen  of  his  time,  and  he  recounts  the  meanis  they  adopted 
to  escape  it,  as  well  as  many  detaik  regarding  its  haUts.  The 
more  drcumstantial  records  of  comparativdy  modem  times 
may  be  conveniently -grouped  according  to  the  causes  which  pre- 
sumably gave  rise  to  the  phenomena  described,  (x)  A  number  of 
porpoises  swimming  one  behind  another  may,  by  thdr  character- 
istic  mode  of  half  emerging  from  and  then  re-entering  the  water 
diuing  respiration,  produce  the  appearance  of  a  single  animal 
showing  a  succession  of  snake-like  undulations.  The  figure 
given  by  Tontoppidan  was  very  likely  suggested  by  such  an 
appearance,  and  a  sketch  of  an  animal  seen  off  LlandudiKi  by 

*  Convention  relative  to  certain  restrictions  on  the  eiceniie  of 
the  right  of  capture  in  maritime  war  (art.  i). 
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tenn]  olnnveni  looki  u  though  it  might  hive  had  >  linulu' 
oiigia,  DotwilhitBiidiiif  thAt  thi*  hypothec  mt  rejected  by 
tbem.  (i)  A  flight  ol  tet-toul  on  one  occuion  RCotded  by 
Piolcuor  Aldii*  produced  the  ippeuuce  of  i  uuke  ■winuning 
at  the  lurlace  of  the  water.  (])  A  luge  nstaa  of  seaweed  hai  on 
more  than  oce  occaiioa  been  cautioualy  approached  and  even 
EiaTpooned  under  the  impieHion  that  it  was  aiich  a  momter.' 
(4)  A  pail  o(  baiUng  aliaikt  (Siiadic  maiima)  fumiih  an  eiplana- 

out  by  Frank  Buckland.  Theie  £ih  have  a  habit  ol  iwimming 
io  puin,  one  (DUowiDg  tbe  other  with  the  dorwl  hn  and  the 
upper  tobe  oi  the  tail  juit  ippeariog  above  the  wttcr,  and,  ai 
each  animal  ii  luUy  30  (t.  long,  the  efiecl  of  a  body  o(  60  or  more 
ft.  long  moving  through  tbe  water  ii  readily  produced.  To  thii 
category  belong  the  iamoua  lerpent  caat  up  on  Stronaay,  one 
oE  the  Orkncyi,  of  which  an  account  waa  re^  to  the  Wemerian 
Society  ol  Edinburgh/  lome  ol  ita  vertebrae  wert  pmerved 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeoua  of  London,  and  identified  ai 
those  of  SOoilu  luaama  by  both  Home  and  Owen.*  There 
ia  also  evidence  to  show  that  ipedmeni  of  CoFcAarsdait  rmiat 
have  caaled  more  than  100  ft.  long.*  (;)  Ribbon-hih  ( jfff aJsu), 
from  their  uUc-like  form  and  great  length  (umetimea  aa  much 
«a  10  it.},  have  been  luggeited  ai  the  origin  ol  lo^called  "  lea- 
•erpeou,"  amon^I  othen  by  Dr  Andrew  Wilaon'i  but  Dr 
GDiiUKr,'  Itom  what  11  known  regarding  the  habits  of  these 
filb,  doa  not  regard  the  theory  a>  tenable.  (6)  A  ^gantic 
(quid  lArckiUuMi)  waa  most  likely  the  foundation  ol  the  old 
None  account*,  >  and  ilsa  of  those  which  in  the  early  part  of  the 
iQth  century  came  u  Irequently  from  the  United  Sutes  ai  to 
gain  for  the  animal  the  ubriquet  of  "American  aea.aerpent.'"' 
These  stories  were  so  drcuinstantial,  so  consistent,  and  vouched 
for  by  persons  ol  such  eminence,  that  no  doubt  was  posiblc 
(aolwithstanding  the  cavilling  of  Bditcbell)"  aa  to  the  eiiftencc 
of  a  strapge  marine  monster  of  very  dehnite  character  in  those 
I^bca.  The  description  commonly  given  of  it  hia  been  summed 
up  by  Goue''>omewhat  thus:— (i.)  genera]  form  that  of  a  serpent; 
<ii.)  length  averaging  60  ft.;  (iii.)  head  flattened,  eye  generally 

(!v.)  neck  11  to  16  in.  in  diameter;  (v.)  appendages  on  the  head, 
neck  or  back  (account)  here  variable);  {vi.)  colour  dark,  lighter 
below;  (vii.)  awim*  at  the  surface,  beul  tbrowa  lorwud  and 
slighlly  elevated;  (viii.)  progrMsion  steady  and  uniTotni,  body 
atrai^t  but  capable  of  being  bent;  (ic)  water  spouting  from 


added  thai  gigantic  Cephalopodi  are  not  i 

of  Newlouodlaod."  and  are  occasionally  met  with  on  the  coasts 

■  Mom.  JVifiire.  scviL  pp.  393,  jij,  uS;  sIkj  Lund  and  WaMr 
(September  iSn)- 

■  Kalvt,  ibid.:  also  Diew^  in  voL  iviiL  p.  4S91  BM,  torn.  cil. 
p.  519!  Iiulcby.  lam.  eil  p.  S41. 

•  F.  Smith.  Tima  (Febiuaiy  lejS);  Heniman,  quoted  by  Cosie, 
ap.  cil.  ptikt,  p.  1^;  Pringle,  Nuvt,  iviU.  p.  jig  (tgjg), 

'  Uim.  Wim.  St.  Bdia.  v<^.  i.  pp  41S-U4.  pl^  ia--a.  (iSll)- 

•  A»n.  Mat.  'V'U-  rfi"-  •er- 1.  vol,  ii.  p.  461  (igjg);  for  a  criticism 
o[  these  views,  see  TraiU,  Prx.  Jiny.  .Sec  Eii*.  vol.  iiL  p.  M18  (tSj;). 

■  Owen.  OdanUpafkr,  p.  30. 

'  IMsan  Timt  ^utim,  p.   ii«  (Londan,   iStq).  containing  a 
readabb  esroy  on  the  nibfrct;  Sminiu  (6th  September  1878); 


■  Sluif  Bf  FUlui.  p.  s»t  (Edinbunh,  iBSo). 

•  Sec  note  3 ;  al»  Ddnboll.  quoted  In  Zatlet 

burton,  ibid.  Vol.  lii.  p.  «J  (iglj);  Zooiiitijl.  p 

'^Amir.  Iaum.Sa.vo\.  iv.  p.  3JI  (1819). 

■  Rtmamtt  0/  Nalunil  HisUny.  p.  345  (London. 
"  M-<Xinh.e,  nWi  [October  1^1:  m.  Lend,  h 
."A.  e.  Venill.  rrani.  C««cl.  Atud.  vol.  v. 


f-'ifi  (I 


d  Scaiidiiiavia,<*  Denmvk  and  the  Bridah  Idea,"  and  tbdc 
extreme  siaa  secnu  to  be  above  60  ft.,  and,  furthermore,  tiiat 
thdr  mode  of  progression  Is  by  meun  of  a  jet  of  water  forcibly 
eapelled  from  the  siphon,  which  would  impart  that  equable 
motion  to  whidi  several  observtn  allude  aa  being  evidently 

not  produced  by  ar .-...    .._..... 

inteiating  ai 


loniter  almost  certainly 
ori^nating  in  one  ol 
these  squidi  is  that  ol 
Hans  Egede,"  the  well- 
known  miolonaiy  10 
Greenland;  the  dnwing 
by  Bing.  Kiven  in  his 
work,  is 


bending  of  the  boi^.    A  vi 


HaugEEcde. 


I  observed  by 


action  which  they  have 
been  observed  in  aquaria 
habitually  to   perlorm 

able  by  this  hypothesis,'* 
amopg  tbem  may  be  mentioned  that  of  a  huge  "  snake  "  seen 
by  ortain  ol  the  crew  of  the  "  Pauline  "  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  was  said  to  be  coiled  twice  round  a  large  spqnn 
whale,  and  then  lowered  up  many  feet  into  the  air  and  finfUy 
dragged  Ihe  whale  to  the  bottom.  It  ia  now  well-known  that 
the  sperm  whale  kills  and  devours  ArckitttiMs  and  olha  large 
Cephalopods,  and  no  one  who  has  read  Bullen'a  vivid 


riptii 


1,  in    Till 


:if  Oh  CadaisI, 
of  the  struggle  between 
s  cachalot  and  a  giant 
squid,  can  doubt  that  it 
was  a  combat  of  this 
kind  which  was  thus 
erroneously  described. 
The  immensely  king 
arms  of  AtchHeuOiis 
would  not  unnaturally 
be  mistaken  for  a  snake 


doubtleu  sounded  of  id 
own   accord  *a  whale* 
usually  do  (see  Cuttle-     p,^ 
■      (7)   A  sea-Uon, 


"Anso 


lUenaita  dtplaHlina),  was  suggested  by  Owen"  aa  a  pot- 

"  Je  explanation  of  the  serpent  seen  from  H.M.S.  "  Daedahis"; 
t  as  this  was  afterwardi  rejected  by  Captain  M'Quahae," 
10  slated  Ihal  it  could  not  have  been  any  animal  of  the  s^ 
id,  it  seems  better  to  refer  the  appearance  to  a  squid.  (8) 
plesiosaurtls,  or  some  other  of  the  huge  marine  reptiles  ususlly 
[ieved  to  be  estinct,   might   certainly   have   produced  the 


>■  Sleenitnip.  Pulatiil.  S. 


L  Nalmrf.,  7de  iTMe.  pp.  iSl-lSs 


"Da  tuJt  CrMondi  nye  Ptrlubvlin  (Copenhagen,  1741; 
Eni.  trans..  A  Datrittiim  efGrtmlaiui,  London,  174J,  pp.  B6-89); 
also  I^ul  Egede.  Eftrrrt&iimieT  om  GtMamA,  Copenhagen,  n.d.,  pp. 


>*L.  de  Ferry,  quoted  by  Pontoppidan.  op.  di.-.  Da< 
Sandford.  quoted  in  Zioicpsl.  p.  14(9  (1849);  Senia 
(lOlh  April  1879);  Baruet-    " °-  '■'- 

>tf  i«i.  iv™j.«,i.i«ii. 

•Ant.Uai.Nal.Bal. 


if.  «.  p.  j89(l879i;P' 
n  November  187s). 

ii.p.4eii(iM>. 
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SEA-SICKNESS— SEATON,  ist  BARON 


phenomena  described,  granting  the  possibility  of  one  having 
survived  to  the  present  time.  Newman^  and  Gosse*  have  both 
supported  this  theory,  the  former  citing  as  evidence  in  its  favour 
the  report  of  a  creature  with  the  body  of  an  alligator,  a  long 
neck  and  four  paddles  having  been  seen  by  Captain  Hope  of 
H.M.S.  "  Fly  "  in  the  Gulf  of  California.*  (g)  No  satisfactory 
explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  certain  descriptions  of  the 
sea-serpent.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  Lieutenant 
Hayne's*  account  of  a  creature  seen  from  H.M.  yacht  "Osborne." 
Two  different  aspects  were  recorded — the  first  being  a  ridge, 
30  ft.  in  length,  of  triangular  fins,  each  rising  5  to  6  ft.  above  the 
water,  while  the  second  view  showed  a  large  round  head  6  ft. 
in  diameter,  with  huge  flappers,  which  moved  like  those  of  a 
turtle. 

A  more  recent  record  of  the  i^pearance  of  a  mysterious  sea- 
monster  is  that  of  Messrs  Meade-Waldo  and  Nicoll,  both  fellows 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  in  the  Proceedings  of  that  Society  for 
1906,  p.  719.  These  two  gentlemen  on  the  7th  of  December 
1905  were  on  board  the  yacht  "  Valhalla  "  off  the  coast  of 
Brazil  when  at  10-15  a.m.  they  saw,  100  yds.  from  the  ship,  a  large 
fin  projecting  above  the  water  to  a  height  of  18  in.  or  a  ft.,  and 
6  ft.  in  length.  Under  the  water  to  the  rear  of  the  finrwas  the 
shade  of  a  considerable  body.  When  Mr  Meade-Waldo  directed 
his  field-glasses  upon  the  object  he  saw  a  great  head  and  neck 
rise  out  of  the  water  in  front  of  the  fin.  The  neck  appeared 
about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  body,  and  7  to  8  ft.  in  length. 
The  head  was  of  the  same  thickness  and  had  a  very  turtle-like 
appearance,  eye  and  mouth  being  distinctly  seen.  The  object 
was  going  very  slowly  and  shortly  disappeared  from  view. 
In  this  case  as  in  others  the  objects  seen  were  not  sufficient  to 
identify  the  nature  of  the  animaL  It  is  difficult  to  attribute\ 
such  a  head  and  neck  to  any  known  fish,  and  turtles  have  no 
dorsal  fin.  It  would  thus  appear  that,  while,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  all  the  so-called  "  sea-serpents  '•'  can  be  explained 
by  reference  to  some  well-known  animal  or  other  natural  object, 
there  is  still  a  residuum  sufficient  to  prevent  modem  zoologists 
from  denying  the  possibility  that  some  such  creature  may  after 

all  exist. 

Distinct  in  origin  from  the  stories  alreadv  touched  on  is  the 
legend  of  the  sea-serpent  or  tinnln  among  tne  Arabs  (Mas'Odi  i. 
2M  seq.;  Kazwini  i.  132  seq.;  Damiri  t.  186  seq.),  which  is  described 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  waterspout  is  the  pheno- 
menon on  Which  the  fable  rests.  The  tinnln  u  the  Hebrew  tannin 
(E.V.  "  whale,"  "  draeon  "),  which  in  Ps.  cxlviii.  7  might  in  the 
context  be  appropriately  rendered  "  waterspout." 

In  addition  to  the  sources  already  cited,  the  reader  may  consult 
Blackwood's  Magaxine,  vol.  iii.  (1818);  Lee,  Sea  Monsters  Unmasked 
(International  Fisheries  Exhibition  Handbook,  London,  1883); 
Cogswell,  Zoologist,  pp.  1841,  191 1  (1847);  and  Hoylc,  Proc.  Roy. 
Pkys.  Soe.  Edin.  vol.  a.  (W.  E.  Ho. ;  J.  T.  C.) 

8EA-SICKNESS,  the  symptoms  experienced  by  many  persons 
when  subjected  to  the  pitching  and  rolling  motion  of  a  vessel 
at  sea,  of  which  depression,  giddiness,  nausea  and  vomiting 
are  the  most  prominent.  They  generally  show  themselves  soon 
after  the  vessel  has  begun  to  roll  by  the  onset  of  giddiness  and 
discomfort  in  the  head,  together  with  a  sense  of  nausea  and  sinking 
at  the  stomach,  which  soon  develops  into  intense  sickness  and 
vomitmg.  At  first  the  contents  of  the  stomach  only  are  ejected; 
but  thereafter  bilious  matter,  and  occasionally  even  blood,  are 
brought  up  by  the  violence  of  the  retching.  The  vomiting  is 
liable  to  exacerbations  according  to  the  amoimt  of  osdllation 
of  flie  ship;  but  seasons  of  rest,  sometimes  admitting  of  sleep, 
occasionally  intervene.  With  the  sickness  there  is  great  physical 
prostration,  as  shown  in  the  pallor  of  the  skin,  cold  sweats 
and  feeble  pulse,  accompanied  with  mental  depression  and 
wretchedness.  In  almost  all  instances  the  attack  has  a  favourable 
termination,  except  in  the  case  of  persons  weakened  by  other 
diseases. 

The  conditions  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  malady  are 
apparently  of  complex  character.  In  the  first  place,  the  rolling  or 
heaving  01  the  vessel  disturbs  that  feeling  of  the  rebtion  of  the  body 
to  surrounding  objects  upon  which  the  sense  of  security  rests.  The 
nervous  system  being  thus  subjected  to  a  succession  of  shocks  fails 


» Zoologist,  p.  2395. 

•  Op.  ctL,  p.  2356  (1849). 


•  Op.  cit.  p.  358. 

*  Graphic  (30th  June  1877). 


to  effect  the  necessary  adjustments  for  equilibrium.  Giddiness  and 
with  it  nausea  and  vomitins  follow,  aided  probably  by  the  profound 
vaao-motor  disturbance  which  produces  such  manifest  depresstoo 
of  the  dreulatbn.  The  displacement  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
especially  the  stomach,  by  the  rolling  <^  the  vessel  may  possibly 
operate  to  some  extent,  but  it  can  only  be  as  an  accessory  cause. 
The  same  may  be  said  of^  the  influence  of  the  changing  impressions 
made  upon  tne  vision,  since  attacks  of  sea-sickness  occur  also  m 
the  dark,  and  m  the  case  of  blind  persons.  Other  contributory 
causes  may  be  mentioned,  such  as  the  feeling  that  sickness  is  certain 
to  come,  which  nuy  bring  on  the  attack  in  some  persons  even  before 
the  vessel  has  begun  to  move;  the  sense  of  the  body  being  in  a 
yielding  medium,  the  varied  odours  met  with  on  board  ship,  and 
circumstances  of  a  like  nature  tend  also  to  precipitate  or  aggravate 
an  attack. 

No  means  has  vet  been  discovered  which  can  altogether  prevent 
the  occurrence  ot  sea-sickness,  nor  is  it  likely  any  will  be  found, 
until  the  pitching  movements  of  the  vessel  are  done  away  with. 
Swinging  couches  or  chambers  have  not  proved  of  any  practical 
utility.  No  doubt  there  u  less  risk  of  sickness  in  a  large  and  well- 
ballasted  vessel  than  in  a  small  one;  but,  even  though  the  rolling 
may  be  considerably  modified,  the  ascending  and  descending  move- 
ments which  so  rubdily  produce  nausea  continue.  None  of  the 
medicinal  agents  propmed  possess  infallible  properties:  a  remedy 
which  suits  one  person  will  often  wholly  fail  with  another.  Nerve 
sedatives  are  amon^  the  most  potent  drugs  which  can  be  employed; 
and  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium,  bromural  or  chloral,  appear  to 
act  usefully  in  the  case  ot  many  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
hi^h  authorities  have  recommended  the  employment  of  nerve 
stimulants,  such  as  a  small  cupful  of  very  strong  coffee,  to  be  taken 
about  two  hours  before  sailing,  which  will  freq^uently  prevent  or 
mitigate  the  sickness.  When  the  vessel  is  in  mutton,  or  even  before 
starting,  the  recumbent  position  with  the  head  low  and  the  e>TS 
closed  should  be  assumed  by  those  at  all  likely  to  suffer,  and,  shooki 
the  weather  admit,  on  deck  rather  than  below — the  body,  e^teciaUy 
the  extremities,  being  well  covered.  Many  persons^  however,  find 
comfort  and  relief  from  lying  down  in  their  berths  with  a  hot  bottle 
to  the  feet,  by  which  means  sleep 'may  be  obtained,  and  with  it  a 
temporary  abatement  of  the  giddiness  and  nausea.  Should  sickness 
supervene  small  quantities  of  some  light  food,  such  as  thin  arrowroot, 
gruel  or  soup,  ou^ht  to  be  swallowed  if  possible,  to  lessen  the  sense 
of  exhaustion.  The  vomiting  may  be  mitigated  by  saline  effervescing 
drinks,  ice,  chloroform,  hYdrocyanic  add  or  opium.  AlorfioC 
although  occasionally  useful  in  great  prostration,  generally  tends 
rather  to  aggravate  the  sickness.  Dr  Chapman,  in  accordance  with 
his  view  tl^t  the  cause  of  the  sickness  is  an  undue  afflux  of  bk>od 
to  the  spinal  cord,  introduced  a  spinal  ice-bag;  but,  like  every  other 
plan  of  treatment,  it  has  only  occasional  success.  Such  letnedics 
as  nitrite  of  amyl  and  cocaine  do  not  seem  to  yidd  any  better 
results. 

SEASON  (0.  Fr.  sesotit  seisoHf  mod.  saison^  LaL  saHoy  sowing 
time,  the  spring,  from  serere,  to  sow;  in  Late  Lat.  the  word  is 
found  with  its  present  meaning,  the  spring  being  considered  u 
particularly  the  season  of  the  year),  a  period  of  time,  in  particular, 
that  of  the  four  periods  into  which  the  year  is  divided  by  the 
changing  of  the  temperature,  rainfall,  and  growth  and  decay  of 
vegetation  due  to  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  in  declination. 
Divided  strictly  according  to  this  motion  the  year  falls  into 
four  nearly  equal  seasons,  "  spring  "  (f .«.  the  springing  time, 
when  vegetation  rises  or  shoots),  "  summer  "  (O.  Eng.  sumer,  d. 
Dutch  topier,  Ger.  Sommer,  probably  connected  frith  Skt.  same, 
year),  "  autumn  "  (Lat.  autumnus,  auctumnuSf  from  augertj 
to  increase,  the  period  of  ripening  or  fruiting)  and  "  winter  " 
(common  Teutonic,  possibly  a  nasalized  form  of  root  seen  in 
"  wet  ").    (See  further  Climate,  Meteorology.) 

SEATON,  SIR  JOHN  COLBORNE.  ist  Baron  (1778-1863), 
British  fidd  marshal,  was  bom  at  Lyndhurst,  Hants,  on  the  i6Lh 
of  February  1778  and  entered  the  20th  (Lancashire  Fusiliers)  in 
1794,  wiiming  thereafter  every  step  in  his  regimental  promotioa 
without  purchase.  He  first  saw  service  in  the  Helder  expediuon 
of  1 799,  and  as  a  captain  he  took  part  in  Sir  Ralph  Aberaromby's 
expedition  to  Egypt  in  z8oz.  He  distinguished  himsdf  at  Maida, 
and  soon  afterwards  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  who  obtained  a  majority  for  him  and  made  him  his 
military  secretary.  In  this  capadty  he  served  throu^  the 
Corunna  campaign,  and  Sir  John  Moore's  dying  request  that  be 
should  be  given  a  lieutenant-colondcy  was  at  once  complied  with. 
In  the  summer  of  1809  Lieut.-Colond  Colbome  was  again  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  before  taking  command  of  the  66th  regiment, 
he  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Ocafia.  With  the 
66th  he  was  present  at  Busaco  and  shared  in  the  defence  of  the 
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lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  next  year,  after  temporarily  com- 
manding a  brigade  with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  iUbuera, 
he  was  gazetted  to  command  the  famous  sand  Light  Infantry 
(Oxford^iire  and  Bucks  LJ.)with  which  corps  he  is  most  closely 
identified.  He  led  it  and  was  very  severely  woimded  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  (x8ia),  and  only  rejoined  in  July  1814.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  was  placed  in  temporary  charge  of  a  brigade  of  the 
Light  Division  which  he  commanded  in  the  Pyrenees  engage- 
ments and  the  battles  of  Orthes  and  Toulouse.  At  the  peace 
he  was  made  colonel,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince  Regent  and 
K.C.B.  In  18x5  Colbome  and  the  53nd  at  Waterloo  played  a 
brilliant  part  in  the  repulse  of  the  Old  Guard  at  the  dose  of  the 
day.  Promoted  major-general  in  1825,  Colbome  was  soon  after- 
wards made  lieutenant-governor  of  Guernsey.  In  1830  he  served 
as  lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada.  In  1838  at  the  moment 
of  his  vacating  the  post  on  promotion  to  lieutenant-general, 
the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  he  was  ordered  to  assume  the  func- 
tions of  governor-general  and  commander-in-chief.  He  quickly 
repressed  the  revolt,  and  in  1839,  returning  home,  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Seaton  of  Seaton  in  Devonshire.  From 
1843  to  1849  he  was  high  comnussioner  of  the  Ionian  islands. 
In  1854  he  was  promoted  full  general,  and  from  1855  to  x86o  he 
was  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland.  He  died  at  Torquay  on 
the  X7th  of  AprU  1863. 
See  the  Life  by  G.  C.  Moore  Smith  (1906). 

SBATTI2,  the  cotmty-seat  of  King  county,  Washington, 
U.S.A.,  and  the  largest  city  in  the  state,  situated  on  a  neck  of 
land  between  Elliott  Bay  (an  extern  arm  of  Admiralty  Bay,  Puget 
Sound)  and  the  fresh-water  Lake  Washington;  about  86$  m. 
by  water  N.  of  San  Francisco,  about  185  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  about  38  m.  N.  of  Tacoma.  Pop.  (1870)  1x07; 
(1880)  3533;  .(X890)  43,837;  (1900)  80,671;  (19x0  U.S.  census) 
337i'94*  ^  the  fwpulation  in  X900,  41,483  were  of 
foreign  parentage  and  22,003  "^^^  foreign-bom.  The  area  of 
the  dty  in  19x0  was  about  83*45  sq.  m.,  of  which  29*42  sq.  m. 
were  water  surface,  33  sq.  m.  being  salt  water.  Seattle  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Northem  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Pacific  (using 
the  tracks  of  the  Northem  Pacific),  the  Great  Northem,  the 
Chicago,  Milwauliee  &  Puget  Sound  (1909),  the  Oregon  & 
Washington  (1910;  a  joint  extension  to  Puget  Sound  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific),  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  (using  the  tracks  of  the  Northem  Pacific),  and  the 
Columbia  &  Puget  Sound  railways.  It  is  served  by  inter-urban 
electric  lines  to  Tacoma  and  Everett;  is  the  starting-point  for 
steamers  to  Alaska  and  to  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia 
(Grand  Tkxink  Pacific  line),  and  for  lines  to  Japan,  China,  Siberia, 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  Mexico,  South  America  and 
Pacific  coast  ports  of  the  United  States;  and  is  a  port  of  call  for 
coasting  vessels.  The  city  has  the  excellent  salt-water  harbour 
of  Elliott  Bay  to  the  W.;  and  to  the  E.  there  is  a  fresh-water 
harbour.  Lake  Washington,  connected  with  Puget  Sound  by  the 
Lake  Washington  Canal,  an  artificial  improvenient  of  the  natural 
waterway  by  Lake  Union,  a  great  V-shaped  body  of  water  in 
the  north-central  part  of  the  dty,  and  by  Salmon  Bay,  a  narrow 
channd  setting  in  from  Puget  Sound  on  the  N.W.  Crossing  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  city  is  Duwamish  river,  which  empties  into 
Elliott  Bay.  At  Bremerton,  Kitsap  county,  about  15  m.  W.  by 
S.  of  Seattle,  is  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  protected  by  Fort 
Ward,  with  one  dry  dock  (X910)  836  ft.  long  and  xxo  ft.  wide, 
another  627  ft.  long,  and  two  docks  650  ft.  long. 

The  surface  of  the  city  is  hilly,  the  greatest  height  being  500  ft. 
above  sea-level.  The  higher  hills,  the  better  residential  parts  of 
the  city,  are  reached  by  cable  railways  or  by  electric  railways 
following  winding  routes.  Many  of  the  higher  hills,  especially 
in  the  business  district,  have  been  removed  by  hydraulic  power 
and  large  parts  regraded.  Lake  Washington,  to  the  E.,  is  22  m. 
long,  and  x  to  4  m.  wide,  with  an  area  of  50  sq.  m.,  a  shore  line 
of  80  m.  and  a  maximum  depth  of  225  ft;  its  waters  are  deep 
and  clear  and  never  freeze.  In  the  north-central  part  of  the  dty 
is  Green  Lake,  about  x  m.  long  and  )  m.  wide.  Chi  Puget  Sound 
and  Lake  Union  and  about  these  two  lakes,  both  with  well- 
wooded  shores  and  both   furnishing  excellent   boating   and 


canoeing,  are  the  prindpal  parks  of  the  city.  In  19x0  the  total 
park  acreage  under  the  park  commissioners  was  xos8  acres.  Im- 
mediately S.  of  Green  Lake  is  Woodland  Park  (179  acres)  with 
athletic  fidds  and  a  zoological  collection.  On  the  southem  shore 
of  Union  Bay  (a  circular,  nearly  landlocked  arm  of  Lake  Washing- 
ton) in  the  east-central  part  of  the  city  is  Washington  Park 
(X63  acres).  Farther  S.  near  Lake  Washington  are  Madrona 
Park  (9  acres),  Frink  Park  (20  acres),  which  adjoins  Leschi  Park 
(4  acres),  and  Mount  Baker  Park  (x2  acres).  Near  Lake  Union 
is  Volunteer  Park  (48  acres)  on  Capitol  Hill,  containing  a  public 
observatory  (460  ft.  above  sea-levd)  and  a  statue  of  W.  H. 
Seward  by  Richard  Brooks.  Schmitz  Park  (30  acres)  is  woodland 
on  the  West  Seattle  peninsula,  overlooking  the  Sound;  and 
between  Volunteer  Park  and  Washington  Paric  is  Interlaken 
(46  acres).  Kinnear  Park  (14  acres)  is  near  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour.  Nearly  all  these  parks  o>mmand  views  of  the  Cascade 
and  Olympic  ranges.  The  dty  owns  large  areas  which  are  to 
be  improved  as  parks,  induding  Ravenna  Park,  which  has  a 
noble  native  fir  and  cedar  forest  and  sulphur  springs.  Private 
parkfr  indude  the  White  City  (on  Lake  Washington),  Golden 
Gardens  (50  acres)  and,  in  West  Seattle  (annexed  in  X907), 
Luna  Park,  an  amusement  place  with  a  natatorium.  North  of 
the  dty  on  Lake  Washington  are  the  links  of  the  Seattle  Golf 
and  Country  Club.  Practically  a  part  of  the  city's  park  system 
and  to  be  crossed  by  its  boulevards  are  the  campus  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Washington,  and  the  fine  grounds  (605  acres  given  to 
the  Federal  government  by  the  dty)  of  Fort  Lawton.  On  the 
campus  of  the  university  are  a  statue  of  Washington  by  Lorado 
Taft  and  a  bust  of  J.  J.  Hill  by  Ben  Frolick. 

The  prindpal  public  buildings  are  the  county  o>urt  house  (on 
a  commanding  site),  the  county  almshouse,  the  munidpal  build- 
ing, a  federal  building,  the  Y.M.C.A.  building,  a  Labor  Temple, 
a  Carnegie  library  (X905),  with  several  branches  throughout  the 
dty  and  about  128,000  volumes  in  x  910,  and  the  buildings  of  the 
university  of  Washington.  In  Georgetown,  immediatdy  S. 
of  the  main  part  of  Seattle  and  nearly  hemmed  in  by  parts  of 
the  city,  is  the  county  hospital.  The  dty  has  many  churches, 
induding  Chinese,  Japanese,  Finnish,  Scandinavian,  German 
and  Russian.  Seattle  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  CathoUc  bishop, 
and  St  James  Cathedral  is  the  finest  church  in  the  dty.  The 
First  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  large  auditorium. 

Of  the  many  educational  institutions,  the  most  important  b  the 
university  of  Washington  (see  Washington),  which  was  established 
here  by  the  legislature  of  1854-1855.  Among  the  others  are:  the 
Washington  Preparatory  School  for  Girls;  the  Holy  Names 
Academy  and  Normal  School  (under  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names 
of  Jesus  and  Mary);  the  College  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes;  Adelphia 
College;  the  Brothers'  School;  the  Seattle  Colle|re;  three  business 
colleges;  the  Seattle  Art  School,  in  connexion  with  which  the  Art 


On  Mercer  Island  in  Lake  Washington  is  the  parental  schod  of  the 
munidpal  public  school  system.  Tne  dty  has  a  cosmopolitan  press, 
including  two  Japanese  dailies. 

There  are  an  associated  charities  organization  and  a  "  charities 
endorsement  committee  "  (1903),  which  is  under  the  auspices  of 
three  commercial  assodations.  For  children  there  are  a  receiving 
home  (1896,  under  the  Washington  Children's  Home  Sodety); 
the  Seattle  Children's  Home  (1884,  under  the  Ladies'  Relief  Society 
of  Washington);  and  a  children's  orthopaedic  hospital  (1907).  The 
Seattle  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  supports  a  Girls'  Home  and 
Training  School  (1909).  Under  Roman  Catholic  control  are  a 
Deaconess  Home,  the  Mount  Carmel  Home  (under  the  Missionary 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus]^  and  the  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  (under  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd).  The  Ladies' 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Sodetv,  the  Ladies'  Montefiore  Aid  Society  and 
the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Association  are  Jewish  charities.  Other 
charities  are  the  Seattle  Seamen's  Friend  Sodety.  the  Florence 
Crittenton  Home,  the  Lebanon  Rescue  Mission,  the  Japanese 
Women's  Home,  the  Seattle  Fruit 'and  Flower  Mission,  and  the 
Kenny  Home  for  Old  Ladies  (Presbyterian).  The  principal  hospitals 
are  the  Pacific  (1890),  the  Seattle  General  (1894,  under  the  Deaconess 
Home  Association),  the  Providence  (1877,  under  the  Sisters  of 
Charity),  the  Minor,  the  Wayside  Emergency  (1900),  the  Munidpal 
and  the  County. 

The  situation  of  Seattle  makes  it  important*  commercially 
and  industrially.   For  its  maauf actories  electric  power  is  derived 
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from  Snoqualime  Falls  (N.E.  of  Seattle)  from  Puyallup  river 
(S.W.)  and  from  Cedar  river. 

The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  (excluding  Ballard) 
«-aa  $25,4o6,574(nearly  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  sute).  or  6<s-8  %  more 
than  in  1900.  Tne  increase  was  particularly  marked  in  the  value  of 
flour.  $4,593,566,  or  253*9%  more  than  in  190a  Other  important 
manufactures  in  1905  were:  packed  meats  and  slaughter  house  pro- 
ducts ($3,419.08 j) ;  malt  liquors  ($2,121,631);  foundry  and  machine 
shop  products  (|i. 771, ^71)— there  is  a  large  manufactory  of  nuts 
anci  bolts;  lumber  and  timber  ($x,5i9i247) ;  confectionery  (|iB2i,i23) ; 
canned  and  preserved  fish  (|6i 0.356) ;  and  ships  and  boats.  In  what 
was  formerly  Ballard,  now  the  13th  ward,  on  Salmon  Bay,  there 
are  large  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  red  cedar  shingles. 

Seattle  u  the  most  important  seaport  of  the  state,  being  the 
commercial  and  industrial  centre  for  the  customs  district  of  Puget 
Sound.  In  1909  the  net  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  the  harbour 
Oocal  figures)  was  2467.^51  tons.  The  foreign  exports  in  1Q08 
(Harbour  Master's  Report)  were  valued  at  Si  8.413.735,  the  foreign 
imports  at  $23,805,727.  Its  exports  and  imports  ixttke  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  district,  whicn  has  Port  Townsend 
as  its  port  <^  entiy,  and  the  city  is  rivalled  only  by  San  Francisco 
among  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  amount  of  its  water-borne 
trafiic.  The  chief  exports  are  wheat,  flour,  timber,  hay,  potatoes, 
live  stock,  fruit,  fish  (salmon),  oats,  coal  (from  the  mines  E.  of  Lake 
Washington),  hops,  cotton  (from  the  Southern  States),  dairy  products 
and  general  merchandite;  and  the  iinports  include  sUk,  nee,  coffee, 
tea.  sugar,  spices,  indigo  and  other  Cniental  products.  Practically 
all  the  gold  from  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  territory  is  received  here, 
and  nearly  80%  of  the  Alaskan  trade  is  done  through  Seattle.  The 
foreign  trade  is  with  China.  Japan,  Siberia,  Hawaii^he  Philippines, 
Australia.  Mexico,  South  America  and  Europe.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  an  excellent  commercial  museum. 

The  dty  was  chartered  in  1880,  and  under  the  charter  of  1896 
(as  amended  since)  elections  are  biennial.  By  an  amendment  of 
1908  the  initiative  and  referendum  were  introduced;  an  initiative 
petition  must  be  signed  by  xo  %  of  the  voters  at  the  preceding 
municipal  election;  a  petition  for  a  referendimi  on  any  ordinance 
passed  by  the  dty  council  must  be  signed  by  8  %  of  the  voters 
at  the  preceding  munidpal  election.  The  dty  counql  is  com- 
posed of  one  councilman  elected  for  a  two-year  term  from  each 
ward  (in  19x0  there  were  14  wards),  and  two  coundlmen  elected  at 
large  and  serving  for  four  years.  The  munidpality  owns  the  water- 
supply  system  with  its  source  at  Cedar  Lake  and  Cedar  river,  28  m. 
S.E. ,  and  an  electric  lighting  pknt  (for  which  power  is  derived  from 
the  falls  of  the  Cedar  river),  but  most  of  the  lijghting  is  supplied  by 
private  companies.  The  dty  has  undertaken  the  regradlng  neces- 
sitated by  the  hilly  site  of  Seattle.  In  1909  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  dty  was  $185,317,470  and  the  dty's  debt  was  $8,570,380 
(bonded)  and  $8,933,973  (net  debt  for  local  improvements). 

The  first  permanent  settlement  here  was  made  in  1852  by 
settlers  who  a  year  before  had  established  New  York,  a 
village  at  Alki  Point,  on  the  W.  side  of  Elliott  Bay  and  in  the 
present  dty  limits.  The  name  Seattle  was  given  to  the  settle- 
ment in  honour  of  a  Dwamish  chief  of  that  name,  who  died  in 
x866  and  who  was  friendly  to  the  whites.  In  1853  a  town  plat 
was  filed.  King  county  was  erected,  and  Seattle  became  the 
county  seat.  In  X855  Seattle  had  a  population  of  300.  In 
January  1856  in  an  attempt  to  exterminate  the  whites  the 
neighbouring  Indians  unsuccessfully  attacked  Seattle,  which 
was  defended  by  the  U.S.  sloopK)f-war  "  Decatur."  The  first 
railway  reached  Seattle  in  1884.  In  X885-X886,  when  there 
were  anti-Chinese  riots  here  led  by  th^  Knights  of  Labour, 
martial  law  was> declared  by  the  governor  and  Uie  Chinese  were 
defended  by  local  vigilance  committees.  A  destructive  fire  in 
1889  and  the  finanrial  depression  of  1893  checked  the  dty's 
growth,  which,  however,  recdved  a  new  impulse  from  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  territory  in  1897,  as 
Seattle  became  the  outfitting  place  for  prospectors  and  the  port 
to  which  gold  was  shipped.  The  town  of  South  Seattle  was 
annexed  in  1905;  and  the  dty  of  South-east  Seattle,  the  town 
of  Ravenna,  the  town  of  South  Park,  the  dty  of  Columbia,  the 
dty  of  Ballard,  the  city  of  West  Seattle,  and  Dunlap,  Rainier 
Beach  and  Atlantic  City  were  annexed  in  X907.  From  the  xst 
of  June  to  the  xsth  of  October  1909  the  Alaska-Yukon-Padfic 
Exposition  was  hdd  in  Seattle  on  grounds  which  now  form  part 
of  the  imiversity  campus,  between  Lake  Union  and  Lake  Wash- 
ington; of  the  twelve  central  Exposition  buildings  some  were 
afterwards  turned  over  to  the  university.    The  purpose  of  the 


Fig.  I. — A  Regular  Sea-urchin,  Echinus 
escuientus.  The  test  is  still  covered  with  spines, 
between  which  the  suckers  of  the  podia  are 
seen  in  ten  rows. 


Exposition  was  to  exploit  Washington,  the  Yukon  and  the  entire 
north-west  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

8BA-URGHUf.  These  animals  belong  to  the  great  group  of 
Echinoderms  (see  Ecbinoderma)  and  to  its  class  Echinoidca. 
Both  the  sdentific  and  the  English  names  denote  their  resem- 
blance to  the  urchin  or  hedgehog,  the  resemblance  lying  in  the 
prickles  with  which  the  skin  is  covered.  The  skin  itself  is 
stiffened  by  a  deposit  of  caldte  (crystalline  carbonate  of  lime) 
in  the  form  ol  plates.  If  the  prickles  be  scraped  away,  these 
plates  will  be  seen  to  form  a  hard  shell  or  teat,  in  which  are  two 
openings,  for  the  mouth  and  the  anus.  According  to  the  position 
of  these  openings  the  urchins  are    described  as  Regular  or 

Irregular.    In,  

the  Regular  ur- 
chins, of  which 
Echinus  esculent 
tus,  the  edible 
egg-urchin  (fig. 
x),  and  Dorocid' 
arts  papiUatat  the 
piper  (fig.  2),  are 
familiar  ex- 
amples, the  test 
is  spheroidal  with 
the  mouth  at  the 
lower  pole  and 
the  anus  at  the 
upper.  In  the 
Irregular  urchins, 
of  which  Spat- 
angus  purpureus, 
the  purple  heart- 
urchin  (fig.  3),  is 
a  common  type,  the  test  has  been  drawn  out  into  an  oval  or 
heart  shape,  with  the  mouth  shifted  towards  the  front  end  and 
the  anus  towards  the  hinder  end. 

The  greater  part  of  the  test  of  a  Regular  urchin  b  divided,  as  a 
globe  by  meridians  of  longitude,  into  ten  areas,  each  composed  of 
two  columns  of  plates.  In  five  of  these  areas  the  plates  are  pierced 
by  pairs  of  pores  (fig.  a.  Ambulacrum),  and  in  life  these  issues  from 
each  pair  a  tubular  process  with  a  sucking  disk  at  its  end  (fig.  1). 
Within  the  test  these  processes  or  podia  are  connected  with  five 
tubes  arising  from  a  tubular  ring  round  the  mouth  and  running 
upwards  to  the  apex,  where  each  passes  out  as  a  »I^ric  process 
through  a  special  plate  at  the  end  of  the  area  to  which  it  belongs. 
Since  this  terminal  process  is  sometimes  sunxHinded  by  pigment, 
as  are  organs  susceptible  to  light,  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  e>-e 
and  the  plate  through  which  it  passes  called  an  ocular  (fig.  2).  From 
the  ring-canal  round  the  mouth  a  single  tube  passes  straight  throtKh 
the  bodv-cavity  to  the  apex,  where  it  opeiis  throi^h  a  sieve-lile 
plate — tne  madreporite  (ng  2).  Thus  all  this  system  of  tubes  b 
placed  in  connexion  with  tne  outer  sea-water,  and  is  filled  with  it. 
Within  the  test  the  bottom  of  each  podium  is  swollen  into  a  Uttfe 
ba^^ — ampulla — ^likewise  full  of  water,  and  whea  the  muades  with 
which  it  IS  provided  pull  the  sides  of  the  bag  together,  the  water  is 
squeezed  into  the  podium  and  dilates  it.  so  that  it  is  stretched  far 
out  (see  EcuiNODBRMA,  fig.  X2  D).  The  podium  can  then  wa\e 
about  and  attach  its  sucker  to  any  smooth  object  within  reach. 
Each  of  these  five  areas,  with  the  podia  on  each  side  of  it  extoided 
and  waving,  looks  like  a  garden  avenue — Latin  ambulacmm  and 
the  areas  are  therefore  calira  ambulacral  areas,  the  plates  composi^ 
them  ambulacrals,  and  the  whole  system  of  water-vessels  the  arobu- 
lacml  system.  This  system  forms  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  all  living  Echinoderms,  but  it  reaches  its  highest  devefep- 
ment  in  the  urchins.  The  five  areas  alternating  with  tne  ambalacral 
areas  are  called  interambulacral  (fig.  2,  Jnteramhuhemm) ;  their  plates 
are  not  pierced  by  pores  but  are  generally  ornamented  by  larfe 
tubercles  bearing  big  prickles  (spines  or  radioles),  between  and 
around  which  are  smaller  prickles  (fig.  2).  T^  madreporite  is  one 
of  five  plates  that  surround  the  anal  opctutif  and  alternate  in 
position  with  the  oculars.  Each  of  these  phtes  is  pierced  by  a  pore, 
connected  on  the  inside  with  one  of  the  nve  generative  glands,  and 
giving  passage  to  the  eggs  or  milt  wh«i  they  are  ripe ;  hence  the<c 
plates  are  called  genitals  (fig.  3).  The  five  genitals  and  five  oculan 
toTCther  form  the  apical  system  of  plates  (see  Echinodbkiia.  H-  3t 
A.B.).  From  the  mouth  to  the  anus  the  gut  follows  a  coiled  course, 
first  going  round  the  cavity  of  the  test  in  one  direction  and  then 
turning  back  on  itself,  while  the  two  limbs  of  the  loop  thus  fonned 
are  themselves  thrown  into  festoons  attached  by  strands  to  the 
wall  of  the  test.    The  lower  coil,  next  the  mouth,  is  the  stooadi 


pniprr.  In  Edlinul,  but  not  in  ihc  Ciduidk  0  narrow  tube  branch« 
iroiif  [be  Kul  at  [he  be^nnlng  of  the  6nt  coil,  mm  ■Langiide  the 
uomach.  ud  rfreoKn  ihegui  u  the  end  of  tbe  colli  thU,  whicb  i> 
called  ilie  ■phofi.  pfrmiim  ■  Row  of  water  throwh  (be  ^t  however 
full  of  food  (ne  Hofiuch  may  bb  Round  the  luQct  it  a  ^w-sppva' 
tiH.  Goulninf  eaicniially  ot  five  bard,  painted  teeth,  the  ten  jaw- 
piecea  is  whicti  tbey  ate  held,  five  Mniu  between  the  pain  of  jawt. 
and  five  cambered  atayt  for  tbc  atlachniefil  of  Hganenti  to  keep  the 
wbole  apparatui  in  podtioB.    The  jawa  an  wnlnd  by  muidei  in 

uich  a  ny  aa  to  draw  tbe  teeth  lofetbet  or'apail.  Ini ' 

wardi.    TUi  appantin  ia  often  called  "Ariitalle'ilanl 
■     '^btful  whether  AriBotle  (Hi$L  A    ' 
_.  ,  Kture.    Tlie  whole  of  it  u  coven 

ie  bniug  the  body-cavity,  and  FrDn  tbe  apace  Ifai 
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and  often  0  oland  wl 


-Vj)  w'a. 
by  the 


or  other  Cldatid.  becai 

Tbe  piickka  that  cover  the  lot  an  belter  Mudied  in  the  pipet- 
uichin  tfif-  3),  where  iome  of  (hem  an  very  lar^e  and,  from  (heir 
reaeniblaue  to  tbe  drooea  of  a  bafi^pe,  hav*  tufl^cated  the  name  of 
the  udoal.  Each  of  that  laige  ipiDea  or  radiolei  ia  attached  10  a 
rounded  tbberde  by  an  encloainaliiameat  and  outcrCDat  erf  muicltt. 
the  ban  of  tbe  iwlkle  being  hiifaawed  hi  fit  on  the  tubercle.  Thi.1 
.1 iLj 1 1 ; ly  direction.    The  attachment  of  The 


bedcehor^  (he  larver  onea  m 
fii  itiil[%mly  agonal  tbe  ih 
the  purple  eg^ur^hin,  borr 
■  Eietrhing  out  their  radiolei 
in  ihrir  boleti  how  they  bon 
Besdefl  radide*.  tmall  pine 


can"hold^eirtelv«  immov.bl 
r  appendaDea  called  pedicdlaria 
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a  poiion.    The  pcdicdlulaa 
they  are  really  organs  of  the 

Ial°  betn^  the  r^iiolea.  5^'^ilhC^''oi^  (he'll  CiS^i  'al» 
bear  on  the  test  minute  aensory  orgaoa  called  iphaeridia,  KMctt 
coniiiting  of  a  unall  hard  knob,  aupportol  by  a  atalk  Irfaicb  may 
be  partly  cakihrd  but  alwayi  CDntiint  manC  ntrvtflbnx.     It  u 

and  (0  any  change  Irom  the  noniul  poaitian  which  the  aninia]  may 
aHume  «  be  fomd  into.  Such  a  regular  urchin  aa  baa  ben  been 
described  lives  wi(h  the  mouth  downwordi.  preferring  a  bard  Boor, 
on  which  it  creeps  by  iu  podia  and  ila  ndlolea,  coutudy  acnphif 
thetl[aeand  scaweedi  from  the  rock  with  hateetb  and  ao  leedbic 
ilecH,  llil  does  not  bomhole. orjanot  pwitected by  loat  needle 
like  radiates,  it  may  giaipbita  of  sea-weed  or  other  objecta  trith  ita 
pedicdiariae  and  bidelvncath  them  from  (he  fith  that  aeck  it  for  food. 
Tlie  Irregular  urrhins  (fig.  t)  hive  been  modified  for  another  way 
of  life.-   Some  erf  them  live  lo  mud  or  001c.  (hrougb  which  they 


V  p^svrge  rrf  I 


dev^opmenl    and 

ainUniiiof  thefront 
petal!  The  aand- 
dollanand  their  alhes, 
which  live  half  buned 
in  aand  without  moving  tbrou^  it 

podia  of  the  upper  surface  are  cone 
them   modified   into  branched  gills. 


T  the  SI 


"^^H^H'ih^ 


led  in  petals  and  many  of 
ICIyfeaOrr,  &•:!)  have  the 


ea.  from  between  (ide-maikB  down 

IJrchliu  cat  all  Idnds  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food,  and  are  tbemielvea  at[acked  by  fiih,  by  ata^ 
fish,  and  even  by  orherurchlu.  The  ripe  en-bimcbea  area  bvoulita 
-irlide  of  diet  wi(h  dwdlera  round  the  MeditcRuiewii  la  other 


mended  10  — , 

For  deta;1(  of  dauificatlon,  see  uiidei 

SEA-WOLF,  alio  Su-OT  aiul  WoLT-TI 
a  maiine  Gab,  the  laijcst  of  the  family 
In  apite  of  ita  large  aiae,  it  hai  retaiDi 
genera]  crtemal  rharacteiiatica  of  the  u 
is  bng.  tubcylicdrical  in  fiool,  compioaed : 
smooth  a[id  slippery,  tbe  " 
and  almost  hidden  in  Ibe 

whole  length  ol  tbc  back,  and  a  sijnilai  &n  from  tbe  vent  (0  the 
The  pcctonli  aR  laife  and  rounded, 


ici.    Iti  body 

Ludal  portion. 

idimcntary  scalea  being  embedded 

a.    An  even  donal  fin  emends  the 

.,—  ol  tbc  back,  and  asunilai  &j 

.udalfin,  a 

le  pelvic  fins  entirely  ibMnt.  Its  dentition  dlitlniuiabea  tbe 
B-wolf  froin  all  the  other  membcn  of  tbc  lunlly.  Both  >aws 
t  anned  In  front  with  atning  conical  leetb,  and  on  the  sides 
[(h  two  aeriea  ol  large  tubercular  mohm,  a  bberial  band  o[ 
milaT  moUn  occnpying  Ibe  middls  of  the  palate.  By  tbc« 
etb  tbe  sea-wolf  Is  able  to  fTuah  the  hard  catspaces  01  abelli 
rluch  it  feeds;  that  U  luca 


SEAWRACK— SEBASTIANI 


Teeth  of  the  lomr  m 


Iceluid  uui  Green- 
•    lind.      Two    othen 

occai  In  the  corre- 
Tliey  UUin  to  a  length 
■     1,  both 


Cre^h  uid  preserved.    The  oil  extncted  [lom  the  Uv( 
bein  quility  equal  to  the  bat  cod-livei  oil. 

To  the  Ssheimen  of  the  North  Sea  thii  Bih  b  generally  knon 
aa  the  cat-hsh,  and  tor  wme  yev«  p«at  aumben  of  this  ipedea 
have  bccD  marketed.  Aaitivould  be  imposible  to  lell  the  fish 
is  its  oatuial  sute  on  accnuDt  of  its  loibiddini  ipparuice,  it  ia 
■kinned  and  beheaded,  and  Che  Seih  letuled  under  the  nunc  of 
iDck-ulmon. 

lUWSACR,  the  detached  aeaweeda  thrown  op,  dlen  {n  great 
quantitla,  by  the  ica  and  uied  for  toanure,  alao  formerly  lor 
pi 'Icing  kelp.  It  conaiati  targely  of  spedca  of  ^ucki— -brown 
■cawe^  with  flat  branched  ribbon-like  fronda,  characteriied  b 
P.  urralnl  by  1  Hw-toolfaed  margiii  and  in  P.  ttiitnlena, 
■nothet  common  qwdet,  by  besting  air.bladden.  Also  of 
Zailtra  marina,  tiMalled  aca-grasa,  a  marine  flowering  plant 
with  bright  green  long  narrow  grasa-like  Leaven. 

■BBAm&ll.  IT,  a  Chriitian  martyr  whote  festival  b  celebrated 
on  the  loth  of  January.  According  to  St  Ambrooe  (in  Psalm 
IiB,  Oct.  lo)  SebastiiD  was  t.  native  al  HOan,  went  to  Rome  at 
the  height  of  Diocletian's  persecution,  and  there  suQcred  martyr- 
dom. The  Atla  ol  St  Sebusiiiui,  lalsel/  attributed  to  the  same 
St  Ambroee,  arc  far  lot  curing  of  detajls.  They  make  him  a 
citiaen  of  Xarbonne  and  captain  of  the  first  fohort  under  the 
emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian.  Having  secretly  become 
a  Christian,  Sebaatian  was  wont  to  encourage  these  of  hia  brethren 
who  in  the  hour  of  trial  seemed  wavering  in  thdr  profeasion. 
Thia  was  conspicuously  the  case  with  the  brother*  Marcus  and 
Uarcillinus.  He  made  many  converta,  several  of  mhoo  suffered 
martyrdom.  Diocletian,  having  been  inlormed  ol  this  conduct, 
sent  for  him  and  eameslly  iemDa«tnled  wiib  bioi,  but,  finding 
him  inflexible,  ordered  hirn  to  be  bound  to  a  stake  and  shot  to 
death.  After  the  archers  had  left  him  for  dead,  a  devout  woman. 
Irene,  came  by  night  to  lake  his  body  away  for  burial,  but, 
flnding  him  still  alive,  carried  him  to  her  house,  where  his  wounds 
were  dressed.  No  soonet  had  he  wholly  recovered  thin  he 
hastened  to  confront  (he  emperor,  reproaching  him  with  his 
Impiety^  Diocletian  ordered  him  to  be  instantly  carried  off 
and  beaten  to  death  with  rods.  The  sentence  was  lotthwith 
executed,  his  body  being  thrown  into  the  dooco,  where,  however, 
ft  was  found  by  another  pious  matron,  Ludna,  whom  Sebastian 
visited  in  a  dream,  directing  her  to  buiy  him  ad  Calaamiei 
jiala  Kiiigia  apojiahmm,  Tt  was  on  this  spot,  on  the  Ap^nan 
way,  that  was  built  the  bftsiUo  of  St  Sebsstian.  which  was  a 

of  hi*  relics  to  SoissoM  in  816  made  that  lawn  s  new  centre  of 
his  cult.  St  Sebaaiisn  is  qiecially  Invoked  sgainst  the  ptsgue. 
As  a  young  and  beautiful  soldier,  he  is  a  favourite  subject  of 
sacred  art,  being  moat  generally  repraenied  undraped,  and 
severely  though  not  mortally  wounded  with  arrows. 

See  Acio  Sawunm,  Jsnuary.  iL  i]7->9«:  BOliMica  knpf- 
tnpliia  Lalina  (BruHdi,  1899J,  n.  ;ju-7M9:  A  Bell,  Limi  end 
Letendi  ^  At  EpotitttuUt  ApotlUt  vU  fiuir  nr'y  Soiftl' (Loodon. 
I90i),pp.jj»-J40.  (H.  Da.) 

mUTUH,  king  of  Portogal  (Pott.  5etaMiao)  (rsst--is7B), 
Ibe  (pfttnuDOH  *cm  ol  Piioce  John  of  Ponu(U  ud  of  hi*  wife 


Joanna,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles,  was  bom  in  1554. 

and  became  king  in  15^7,  on  the  death  ol  hia  grandlathei  John 
111.  ol  Portugal.  During  his  minotity  (iss;'i;6S).  his  grand- 
mother Queeo  Catherine  and  his  grea.!  unde  the  Cardinal  Prince 
Henry  acted  jointly  as  regents.  Sehastiip's  education  was 
entrusted  to  a  Jesuit,  D.  Lull  Con^vea  da  Camari  ud  to  D. 

He  grew  up  resolved  10  emuUle  the  medieval  knights  who  bad 
reconquered  Portugal  from  the  Moon.  He  was  a  mystic  and  1 
finatic,  whose  sole  ambitioa  was  to  lad  a  crusade  against  the 
Mahoounedans  in  north-west  Afrio.  He  enlruited  the  govera- 
ment  to  the  Jesuits;  refused  either  to  summon  the  Cortes  or  to 
marry,  ahbough  the  Portuguese  crown  would  otherwise  pass  to 

foreigner,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  hunliog,  martial 

aciies  and  the  seveieit  forms  of  asceticism.    His  6m  eipedi- 

n  to  Morocco,  in  1574,  was  hltle  more  thansre<niiii*issante; 

a  second  expedition  Sebastian  waa  killed  and  his  army  ennibil. 

d  at.Al  Kasr  si  Kebir  (4lh  of  August  1578).  Although  bis 
body  was  identified  before  burial  at  Al  Kasr,  reinterred  at  Ceuti, 
and  thence  (15S1)  removed  by  Philip  II.  ol  Spain  to  the  Convento 
dos  Jeronymos  in  Usbon,  many  Portuguese  refused  to  credit 
his  death.  "  Sebaslianism  "  became  a  region.  Its  votaiics 
believed  that  the  rei  ttutaberiff,  or  *'  hidden  king,"  was  either 
absent  on  a  pilgrimage,  or,  lilce  King  Arthur  in  Avalon,  was 
awaiting  the  hour  ol  his  second  advent  in  aome  enchanted  island. 
Four  pretenders  to  the  throne  successively  impersonated 
Scbaatianj  the  £rst  two,  known  from  their  places  of  birth  as 
the  "  King  of  Penamacor  "  and  the  "  King  of  Ericeira,"  were  ol 
peasintorigln;they  were  captured  in  ijS4(uid  15SS  re^pectivrly. 
The  third,  Gabriel  Espinoia,  was  a  man  of  some  educatbn, 
whose  adherents  included  membera  of  the  Austrian  and  Sp*nisb 
courts  and  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Portugal.  He  was  executed 
in  1594.  The  fourth  was  a  Calabrian  named  Marco  Tullio,  who 
knew  DO  Portuguese;  he  impersonated  the  "hidden  king"  at 
Venice  In  1603  and  gained  many  supporters,  but  was  uLtimstcly 
captured  and  executed.  The  Sebastlanists  had  an  imporUnt 
share  In  the  Portuguese  insurrection  of  1640,  and  were  again 
prominent  duriug  the  Miguellte  wan  (iSii-jt).  At  an  even 
later  period  Sir  R.  F.  Bunon  stated  thai  be  had  met  with 
Sebtslianlsts  In  remote  pans  of  Brazil  (Burton,  Ceiueiu,  voL 
I.p.  363,  London,  i&Bi),  and  the  cull  appean  to  have  survived 
until  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  although  it  ceased  to 
be  a  political  force  alter  1834. 

Sec  PoirocAL,  Hiilary;  I.   BliboK    Machada,  UtmcriMi  far* 

D  futmu  id  riy  D.  StbaiHas  («  vols.,  Lisbon.  I7JHHI); 

Miguel  d'Anus.  Lts  fukj.  Dim  .■^bailicn  (Puis,  lBM);5tolrfeiDede, 
Dn  Siaaia  <1  Pkilifpt  II  (Psris.  1884). 

SfBASTIAHI,  HORACE  niAHCOlS  BUnBN,  Coon 
(1771-1S5O  French  marshal  and  diplomatist.   Of  Cortican  biitb. 


ilfroi 


the  civil  disturbsoces,  and  in  17&Q  he  entered  the  French  army. 
In  1793,  a*  a  French  lieutenant,  he  took  part  in  the  war  in  his 
native  Island,  after  which  he  served  in  the  Anny  of  the  Alps. 
HebectroediifiibriiaiUinij^.  Attached  by  birth  and  service 
to  the  future  Emperor  Nai»leDn,  he  took  part  in  the  Cnp 
rJ'^ldl  of  iSthBrumaire(gth  November  i7«9).  He  was  present 
at  Marengo  in  iBoo.  Sibaitiani  next  appears  In  his  Gnt  dipU>, 
matlc  post,  in  Turkey  and  Egypt  (iSoi).  Promoted  general 
of  brigade  in  1S03,  he  served  in  iSos  in  the  first  of  the  great 
campaigns  of  the  Empire.  His  conduct  at  Austerlitx  (2nd 
December),  when  be  was  wounded,  wan  him  promotion  to  the 
rank  al  general  of  division.  S^bastisni  soon  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople as  French  Ambassador.  As  ambiuador  he  indund 
the  Porte  to  declare  war  on  Rus^,  as  a  soldier  he  directed  with 
success  the  defence  of  Constantinople  against  Ibe  Brit  iih  tquidroa 
ol  Admiral  (Sir)  J.  T.  Duckworth.  But  the  deposition  of  the 
Sultan  Selim  III.  put  an  end  to  French  diplomatic  success  ta 
this  quarter,  and  S£bastiani  was  recalled  in  April  1B07  (see 
La  Pditiqui  aritnlaU  dt  NafMim!  StbaiHaHi  el  Gtrdant,  by 
E.  Driault,  Paria,  iQoj).  He  waa  at  this  time  made  Count  of 
the  Empire.    As  the  commander  of  a  corps  he  served   in  the 
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laborious  and  painful  operations  against  the  careful  English 
and  the  ubiquitous  puniUeros.  In  the  more  congenial  grande 
guerre  of  Russia  and  Germany  he  was  in  his  element,  and  at 
Smolensk,  Borodino  and  Leipzig  he  did  brilliant  service.  He 
accepted  the  Restoration  government  in  2814,  but  rejoined 
his  old  leader  on  his  return  from  Elba.  After  Waterloo  he 
retired  into  England  for  a  time,  but  soon  returned,  and  was 
placed  on  half-pay.  From  18x9  onwards  he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  held  the  posts  of 
Minister  of  Marine,  and,  later,  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  this  latter 
capacity  he  was  the  author  of  the  historic  saying  "  Order  reigns 
at  Warsaw."  In  1832  he  was  a  Minister  of  State  without  port- 
folio, next  year  ambassador  at  Naples,  and  from  1835  to  X840 
was  ambassador  to  Great  Brit'ain.  On  his  retirement  from  this 
post  be  was  made  Marshal  of  France.  He  was  a  brilliant  social 
figure  in  Paris.  His  last  years  were  clouded  by  the  death  of 
his  daughter  at  the  hands  of  her  husband,  the  due  de  Praslin. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  3xst  of  July  1851. 

His  brother,  Jean  Andr£  TmuaCE  S£bastiami  (X786-X87X), 
entered  the  army  in  x8o6,  served  in  the  Peninsula  from  1809 
to  x8xx,  and  in  the  great  campaigns  of  Russia,  Germany,  France 
and  Belgium.  He  took  part  in  the  war  of  Greek  independence 
under  General  MaisoiL  In  2842,  now  lieutenant-general  and 
peer  of  France,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  military 
division  of  Paris.  But  he  proved  incapable  of  dealing  with  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
retirement  in  Corsica. 

SEBASTIANO  DEL  PIOMBO  (1485-1547),  Italian  painter, 
was  bom  at  Venice  in  1485.  His  family  name  was  Luciani. 
He  belongs  to  the  Venetian  school,  exceptionally  modified  by 
the  Florentine  or  Roman.  At  first  a  musician,  chiefly  a  solo- 
player  on  the  lute,  he  was  in  great  request  among  the  Venetian 
nobility.  He  soon  showed  a  turn  for  painting,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  Giovanni  Bellini  and  afterwards  of  Giorgione.  His 
first  painting  of  note  was  done  for  the  cbiftch  of  San  Giovanni 
Crisost5mo  in  Venice,  and  is  so  closely  modelled  on  the  style 
of  Giorgione  that  in  its  author's  time  it  often  passed  for  the  work 
of  that  master.  It  represents  Chrysostom  reading  aloud  at  a 
desk,  a  grand  Magdalene  in  front,  and  two  other  female  and 
thx«e  wale  saints.  Towards  xsxa  Sebastiano  was  invited  to 
Rome  by  the  wealthy  Sienese  merchant  Agostino  Chigi,  who 
occupied  a  villa  by  the  Tiber,  since  named  the  Famesina;  he 
executed  some  frescoes  here,  other  leading  artista  being  employed 
at  the  same  time.  The  Venetian  mode  of  colour  was  then  a 
startling  novelty  in  Rome.  Michelangelo  saw  and  approved  the 
work  of  Luciani,  became  his  personal  friend,  and  entered  into 
a  peculiar  arrangement  with  him.  At  this  period  the  pictorial 
abUity  of  Michelangelo  was  somewhat  decried  in  Rome,  the  rival 
faculty  of  Raphael  being  invidiously  exalted  in  comparison; 
in  especial  it  was  contended  that  Buonarroti  fdl  short  as  a 
colourist.  He  therefore  thought  that  he  might  try  whether,  by 
furnishing  designs  for  pictures  and  leaving  to  Sebastiano  the 
execution  of  them  in  colour,  he  could  not  maintain  at  its  highest 
level  his  own  general  supremacy  in  the  art.  In  this  there  seems 
to  have  been  nothing  particularly  unfair,  always  assuming  that 
the  compact  was  not  fraudulently  concealed;  and  the  facts  are 
so  openly  stated  by  Michelangelo^s  friend  Vasari  (besides  other 
writers)  that  there  appears  to  have  been  little  or  no  disguise 
in  the  matter.  The  pictures  are  there  to  speak  for  tnemselves; 
and  connoisseurs  have  always  acknowledged  that  the  quality  of 
Michelangelo's  unmatched  design  is  patent  on  the  face  of  them. 
Some  writers,  however,  jealous  for  Buonarroti's  personal  rectitude, 
have  denied  that  his  handiwork  is  to  be  traced  in  the  pictures 
bearing  the  name  of  Sebastiano. 

Four  leading  pictures  which  Sebastiano  painted  in  pursuance 
of  his  league  with  Buonartoti  are  the  "Pieti"  (earliest,  of  the 
lour),  in  the  church  of  the  Conventuali,  Viterbo;  the  "  Trans- 
figuration "  and  the  "  Flagellation,"  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro 
tn  Montorio,  Rome;  and,  most  celebrated  of  all,  the  "  Raising 
of  Lazarus,"  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  This  grand 
work — mdTt  remarkable  for  general  strength  of  pictorial  percep- 
tion, than  for  qualities  of  detailed  intellectual  or  emotioAal 


expression—^  more  than  is  by  9  ft.  in  dimensions^  with  the 
principal  figures  of  the  natural  size;  it  is  Uiscribed  "  SebaStianus 
Venetus  fadebat,"  and  was  transferred  from  wood  to  canvas 
in  X77X.  It  was  painted  in  1517-X5X9  for  Giulio  de'  Medid, 
then  bishop  of  Narbonne,  afterwards  Pope  Clement  VII.;  and 
it  remained  in  Narbonne  cathedral  until  purchased  by  the  duke 
of  Orleans  early  in  the  x8th  century — coming  to  England  with 
the  Orleans  gaUery  in  1792.  It  used  to  be.  generally  admitted 
(yet  it  is  now  increasingly  contested)  that  the  design  of  Michel- 
angelo appears  in  the  figure  of  Lazarus  and  of  those  who  are 
busied  about  him  (the  British  Museum  contains  two  sketches 
of  the  Lazarus  regarded  as  Michelangelo's  handiwork);  but 
whether  he  actually  touched  the  panel,  as  has  often  been  said, 
appears  more  than  doubtful,  as  he  left  Rome  about  the  time 
when  the  picture  was  commenced.  Raphael's  "  Transfiguration  " 
was  painted  for  the  same  patron  and  the  same  destination. 
The  two  works  were  exhibited  together,  and  some  admirers 
did  not  scruple  to  give  the  preference  to  Sebastiano's.  The 
"  Flagellation  of  Christ,"  though  ordinarily  termed  a  fresco, 
is,  according  to  Vasari,  painted  in  oil  upon  the  wall.  This  was 
a  method  first  practised  by  Domenico  Veneziano,  and  afterwards 
by  other  artists;  but  Sebastiano  alone  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  blackening  of  the  colours.  The  contour  of  the  figure  of  Christ 
in  this  picture  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  supi^ed  by 
Buonarroti's  own  hand.  Sebastiano,  always  a  tardy  worker,  was 
occupied  about  six  years  upon  this  work,  along  with  its  com- 
panion the  "  Transfiguration,"  and  the  allied  figures  of  saints. 

After  the  elevation  of  Giulio  de'  Medid  to  the  pontificate, 
the  office  of  the  "  piombo  "  or  leaden  .-seal— that  is,  the  office 
of  sealer  of  briefs  of  the  apostolic  chamber — ^became  vacant; 
two  painters  competed  for  it,  Sebastiano  Ludani,  hitherto 
a  comparatively  poor  man,  and  Giovanni  da  Udine.  Sebastiano,* 
assuming  the  habit  of  a  friar,  secured  the  very  lucrative  appoint- 
ment— ^with  the  proviso  that  he  should  pay  out  of  his  emolu- 
ments 300  scudi  per  annum  to  Giovaimi  H  he  had' heretofore 
been  slow  in  painting,  he  became  now  supine  in  a  marked  degtee. 
One  of  the  few  subject-pictures  which  he  executed  after  taking 
office  was  "  Christ  carrying  the  Cross "  for  the  patriarch  dT 
Aquileia,  also  a  "  Madonna  with  the  body  of  Christ."  The 
former  painting  is  done  on  stone,  a  method  invented  by  Sebastiano 
himself.  He  likewise  painted  at  times  on  slate— as  in  the 
instance  of  "  Christ  on  the  Cross,"  now  in  the  Berlin  gallery, 
where  the  slate  constitutes  the  background.  In  the  same  method, 
and  also  in  the  same  gaUery,  isUie  "Dead  Christ  supported 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  with  a  weeping  Magdalene  " — colossal 
half-length  figures.  Late  in  life  Sebastiano  had  a  serious  dis- 
agreement with  Michelangelo  with  reference  to  the  Florentine's 
great  picture  of  the  "  Last  Judgment."  Sebastiano  encouraged 
the  pope  to  insist  that  this  picture  should  be  executed  in  oiL 
Michelangelo,  determined  from  the  first  upon  nothing  but  fresco, 
tartly  replied  to  his  holiness  that  oil  was  only  fit  for  women 
and  Wduggards  like  Friar  Sebastian;  and  the  coolness  between 
the  two  painters  lasted  almost  up  to  the  friar's  death.  This 
event,  consequent  upon  a  violent  fever  acting  rapidly  upon  a 
very  sanguine  temperament,  took  place  in  Rome  in  1547. 
Sebastiano  directed  that  his  burial,  in  the  church  of  S  Maria 
del  Popolo,  should  be  conducted  without  ceremony  of  priests, 
friars  or  lights,  and  that  the  cost  thus  saved  should  go  to  the 
poor;  in  this  he  was  ob^ed. 


comcious  of  his  deficiency  in  the  higher  sphere  of  invention,  made 
himself  especially  celebrated  as  a  portrait  painter:  the  likeness  of 
Andrea  Dona,  in  the  Doria  Palace,  Rome,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned. In  the  National  Gallery,  London,  are  two  fine  specimens; 
one  canvas  represents  the  friar  himself,  along  with  Cardinal  Ippolito 
de'  Medici;  the  other,  a  poftrait  of  a  lady  in  the  character  of  St 
Agatha,  used  to  be  identined  with  one  of  Sebastiano's  prime  worlo^ 
the  likeness.^of  Julia  Gonz^  (painted  for  her  lover,  the  aforenamed 
cardinal),  but  this  assumption  is  now  discredited.  There  were  also 
portraits  of  Marcantonio  Colonna.  Vittoria  Colonna,  Ferdinand 
marauis  of  Pescara,  Popes  Adrian  VI.,  Clement  VI 1.  (Studi  Gallery, 
Naples)  and  Paul  111.,  Sanmlchdi,  Anton  Francesco  degli  Albizat 
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and  nitre  Afetino.    One  likeneat  of  the  hft-named  ritter  b  ia 
Arezso  and  another  in  the  Beriin  gallery. 

See  his  seneral  hutories  of  art;  and,  with  regard  to  hit  designs, 
Bemhard  Bcrensoo,  77b«  Drawings  ef  PhretUtiu  Painters  (1904). 
The  dedoon  as  to  the  authorship  of  various  pictures  which  may  or 
may  not  be  attributable  to  Sebasliano  del  Piombo  is  necessarily  a 
matter  of  contemporary  oonnoisseunhip,  and  it  need  only  be  noted 
that  Mr  Berenson  is  inclined  to  give  increased  importance  to  this 
master.  (W.  M.  R.) 

SBBBNICO  (Serbo-Croatian,  Sibemk),  an  episcopal  dty,  and 
the  centre  of  an  administrative  district  in  Dahnatia,  Austria; 
at  the  end  of  a  branch  railway  from  Knin.  Pop.  (1900)  of  city 
and  commune,  24,751.  Sebenico.  is  buHt  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  river  Kerka,  which  here  forms  a  broad  baaun,  connected  by 
a  winding  channel  with  the  Adriatic  Sea,  3  m.  S.W.  The  dty 
is  partly  walled,  and  guarded  on  the  seawitfd  side  by  the  x6th- 
century  castle  <^  St  Anna  and  two  dismantled  forts.  Venetian 
influmof?  is  everywhere  manifest;  the  Lion  of  St  Mark  is  carved 
over  the  main  gateway  and  on  many  public  buildings;  and 
among  the  narrow  and  steep  lanes  of  the  dty  there  are  numerous 
examples  of  Venetian  Gothic  or  early  Renidssance  architecture. 
Sebenico  has  been  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  since 
1298.  It  has  also  an  orthodox  bishop.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
who  constitute  the  majority  of  dtizens,  possess  a  lofty  and 
beautiful  crudform  cathedral,  buik  entirely  of  stone  and  metal. 
Probably  no  othor  church  of  equal  size  in  Europe  is  similarly 
constructed.  Even  the  waggon  vaults  over  the  nave,  choir 
and  transepts  are  of  stone  unprotected  by  lead  or  tiles.  The 
older  part  ojf  the  cathedral,  dating  from  1430  to  1441,  and  indud- 
ing  the  fine  north  doorway,  is  Italian  Gothic  Giorgio  Orsini 
of  Zara,  who  had  studied  architecture  in  Venice  and  been  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Italian  Renascence,  carried  on  the  work  of 
construction  until  his  death  in  1475.  It  was  finished  eariy  in 
tht  i6th  centuzy;  and  thus  the  cathedral  belongs  to  two  distinct 
periods  and  represents  two  distinct  styles. 

Sebenico  is  lighted  by  dectric  light;  the  power  bdng  supplied 
by  the  celebrated  falls  of  the  Kerka,  near  Scardona,  on  the 
north.  Sebenico  is  a  steamship  station,  with  an'  excellent 
harbour.  Wine,  oil,  com  and  honey  are  produced  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; many  of  the  inhabitants  are  fishermen  and  seamen. 
The  Latin  name  of  Sicum  is  adopted  in  public  inscriptions: 
but  the  dty  cannot  be  identified  with  the  Roman  colony  ot 
Sicum,  which,  was  probably  situated  farther  south.  Seb«iico 
first  became  prominent  in  the  zath  centuzy  as  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  Croatian  kings.  From  Z358  to  Z4x a  it  was  ruled 
by  Huzigazy;  it  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  Venetian 
dominions.  In  2647  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
Turks. 

8EB0RRH0EA,  a  medical  term  applied  to  describe  an  accumu- 
lation on  the  skin  of  the  normal  sebaceous  secretion  mixed 
with  dirt  and  forming  scales  or  a  distinct  incrustation.  On  the 
head,  where  it  is  commonly  seen,  it  may  interfere  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  hair  and  cause  partial  baldness.  A  form  of  this 
disease  occurs  in  young  izifan^  The  znain  treatment  consists 
in  thoroughly  deansing  the  parts.  The. crusts  may  be  softened 
with  ofl  and  the  affected  skin  regidarly  washed  with  soft  soap 
and  rectified  spirit.  The  sebum  frequently  accumulates  in  the 
sebaceous  ducts,  giving  rise  to  the  minute  black  points  often 
noticed  on  the  face,  back  and  chest  in  young  adults,  to  which 
the  term  comedones  is  applied.  A  form  of  this  disorder,  of  larger 
size  azid  white  appearance,  is  termed  mUium.  These  affections 
may  to  a  large  extent  be  prevented  by  strict  attention  to  ablution 
and  brisk  friction  of  the  skin,  which  will  also  often  remove  them 
when  they  begin  to  appear.  The  retained  secretion  may  be 
squeezed  out  or  evacuated  by  incision  and  the  skin  treated  with 
some  simple  sulphur  applicatiozL 

8BCCHI,  AMGBLO  (z8z8-x878),  Italian  astronotner,  was  bom 
on  the  agth  of  June  z8x8  at  Reggio  in  Lombardy,  and  entered 
the  Sodety  of  Jesus  at  an  early  age.  In  X849  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  observatory  of  the  CoUegio  Rozziano,  which  was 
rebuilt  in  1853;  there  he  devoted  himself  with  great  perseverance 
to  researches  in  physical  astronomy  and  meteorology  till  his 
death  at  Rome  on  the  36th  of  February  X878. 


The  results  of  Seccht's  observations  are  eootained  in  a  gx«at 
number  of  papers  and  memoirs.  From  about  Z864  he  oocupied 
himself  almost  exclusively  with  tpKtrum  analysis,  both  of  stars 
(Catalogo  delle  stdU  dicn*  sih  delerminato  lo  speUro  inminoso,  Paris. 
1867,  8vo:  "SuffU  spettri  prismatid  delle  stelle  fiase."  two  parts, 
Z868.  in  the  AlH  deUa  Soc.  llai.)  and  of  the  sun  {LiSeUa,  Fetris, 
Z870.  8vo:  and  ed.,  1877). 


r  or  a  list  of  his  publications  see  Poggeodorff,  Biegrapkisck' 
Literariseke;  alio  see  Monthly  Notices  JRjTS.,  No.  39.  and  Carlo 
Bricarelir*  "  Vita  e  opere  di  A.  Secchi,'*  Nuon  Line.  Mem,  (i8S8>. 
vol.  4. 

SECESSION,  a  term  used  in  political  sdence  to  signify  the 
withdrawal  of  a  state  from  a  confederacy  or  composite  stale, 
of  which  it  had  previously  been  a  put;  and  the  resumption  of 
all  powers  formerly  delegated  by  it  to  the  federal  govemznent, 
and  of  its  status  as  an  independent  state.  To  secede  is  a  sovereigii 
right;  secession,  therefore,  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
sovereignty  <tf  the  individual  states  forming  a  cozifederacy  or 
federal  uziion  has  not  been  absorbed  into  a  sizigle  new  sovereignty. 
Secession  is  a  right  claimed  or  etprdsed  by  weaker  states  of  a 
uziion  whose  rights  are  threatened  by  the  stroziger  states,  which 
seldom  acknowledge  such  a  pzindple.    War  generaUy  follows 
the  secession  of  a  member  of  a  uziiozi,  azid  the  seceding  state, 
beizig  weaker,  is  usually  conquered  and  the  uziion  noore  firmly 
oozttolidated.  The  history  of  Europe  furzmhes  seversl  ezaznplcs 
of  secession  or  attempts  to  secede:  in  Z309  the  Swiss  cantons 
withdrew  from  the  Empire  and  formed  a  confederacy  from  i^ich, 
in  Z843-Z847,  the  Catholic  cantozis  seceded  and  fonzied  a  new 
confederacy  called  the  Sonderbund,  which  was  cnuhcd  in  the 
war  that  followed;  in  z 533  Sweden  seceded  from  the  KalmoHan 
Uziion  forzzied  in  Z397  of  DezAnark,  Sweden  and  Norway;  azid  in 
z8z4  Norway  seceded  and  entered  into  a  union  with  Sweden, 
from  which,  in  the  same  year,  it  attempted  to  secede  bat  was 
fordbly  prevented;  Norway,  however,  accomplished  a  peaccfii] 
secession  from  the  Union  in  Z905  azid  resumed  her  independent 
status;  in  z848-z8^9  Huzigary  attempted  to  withdraw  fiozn 
the  uziion  with  Austria  but  the  attempt  was  defeated;  Prussia 
and  other  north  German  states  withdrew  in  ^866-z868  from 
the  Genzian  Cozifederation  and  formed  a  new  one;  s  late 
instance  of  successful  secession  is  that  of  Paziama,  which  seceded 
in  Z903  from  the  Republic  of  Colombia.    But  secession  in 
theozy  and  practice  is  best  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.    Most  of  the  original  states,  and  many  of  the  later  ones. 
at  some  period  when  rights  were  in  jeopardy  proclaimed  that 
their  sovereignty  mig^t  be  exercised  in  secesaon.    The  right 
to  secede  was  based,  the  secessioziists  claimed,  upon  the  fact  that 
each  state  was  sovereign,  becomizig  so  by  successful  revdutkm 
against  Eng^d;  there  had  been  no  political  connexion  between 
the  colonies;  the  treaty  of  1783  recognized  them  "as  free, 
sovereign   and    independent    states";    this   sovereignty    was 
recogziized  in  the  Artides  of  Confederation,  and  not  surrendered, 
they  asserted,  under  the  Constitution;  the  Uziion  of  1787  was 
reaUy  formed  by  a  secession  from  the  Union  oi  z 776-1787. 
New  states  claimed  all  the  rights  of  the  old  ones,  having  been 
admitted  to  equal  standing.     Assertions  of  the  right    and 
necessity  of   secession   were  frequent  from   the   beginning; 
separatist  conspiracies  were  rife  in  the  West  until  z8za;  various 
leaders  in  New  England  made  threats  of  secession  in  z  790-1796 
and  z8oo-z8z5 — especially  in  Z803  on  account  of  the  purchase 
of  Louisiazia,  in  z8zz  on  account  of  the  proposed  admission  of 
Louisiana  as  a  state,  and  during  the  troubles  endizig  in  the  War 
of  z8i2.    Voluntary  separation  was  frequently  talked  of  before 
z8z5.    Two  early  commentators  on  the  Constitutiozi,  St  George 
Tucker  in  Z803  and  William  Rawle  in  z8a5,  declared  that  the 
sovcrdgn  states  zziight    secede   at    will,     in  1832-1833    the 
"  Uziion  "  party  of  South  Carolizia  was  composed  of  those 
who  rejected  nullification,  holding  to  secession  as  the  only 
remedy;  and  from  1830  to. z 860  certain  radical  aboliUonists 
advocated  a  division  of  the  Uziion.    But  as  the  North  crew 
stronger  and  the  South  in  comparison  grew  weaker,  as  slavery 
came  to  be  more  and  more  the  dominant  political  issue,  and  as 
the  South  znade  demands  concerning  that "  pecuh'ar  institution  " 
to  which  the  North  was  unwilling  to  accede,  less  was  heard  of 
I  secession  in  the  North  and  more  in  the  South.    Between  XS45 
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and  x86o  secession  came  to  be  generally  accepted  by  the  South 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  her  institutions  from  the  inter- 
ference of  the  North.  The  fiist  general  movement  toward 
secession  was  in  1850.  In  i86o-x86i,  when  the  federal  govern- 
ment passed  into  the  control  of  the  stronger  section,  the  Southern 
states,  individually,  seceded  and  then  formed  the  G>nfederate 
states,  and  in  the  war  that  fuUowed  they  were  conquered  and 
forced  back  into  the  Union.  So,  in  the  United  Spates,  secession 
along  with  state  sovereignty  is  of  the  past.  From  the  historical 
point  of  view  it  may  be  suggrsted  that  neither  North  nor  South 
was  correct  in  theory  in  i86x:  the  United  States  were  not  a 
nation;  neither  were  the  states  sovereign;  but  from  the  embryo 
political  communitiesof  1776- 1 787,  in  which  no  proper  sovereignty 
existed  anywhere,  two  nationalities  were  slowly  being  evolved 
and  two  sovereignties  were  in  the  making;  the  North  and  the 
South  each  fulfilled  most  of  the  requirements  for  a  nation  and 
they  were  mutually  unlike  and  hostile. 

See  Jefferson  Davis.  Riu  and  Fall  of  the  ConftderaU  Cavemment 
(New  York,  1881} ;  A.  H.  Stephens.  Constitutional  View  of  the  War 
between  the  States.  (Philadelphia,  1868-1870) ;  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Civil 
Hittory  of  the  Confederate  States  (Richmond,  1900) ;  J.  W.  Du  Bois, 
WiUiam  L.  Yancey  (Birmingham,  1892):  J.  Hodgson,  Cradle  of  the 
Confederacy  (Mobile.  1876)  iB.  J.  Sage,  Repnblie  of  Republics  (Boston, 
1876):  W.  Wilson,  The  State  (Boston,  1900):  A.  L.  Lowell,  Govern- 
ment and  Parlies  in  Continental  Europe  (Boston,  1896);  J.  W. 
Burgess,  Political  Science  and  Comparative  Constitutionaf  Law 
(New  York,  1895),  and  C.  E.  Merriam,  American  Political  Theories 
(New  York,  1903).    See  also  Statb  Rzcbts,  NuLLincATioN,  and 

CONFBDBaATE  SPATES.  (W.  L.  F.) 

SECKENDORF,  .  FRIEDRICH  HEINRICH,  Count  von 
(1673-1763),  German  soldier,  nephew  of  Veit  Ludwig  von 
Seckendorf  (q.v.),  was  bom  at  KOnigsberg  in  Franconia.  His 
father  was  an  official  of  Saxe-Gotha.  In  1693  he  served  in  the 
allied  army  commanded  by  William  III.  of  England,  and  in 
1694  became  a  cornet  in  a  (jotha  cavalry  regiment  in  Austrian 
pay.  Leaving  the  cavalry  he  became  an  infantry  officer  in  the 
service  of  Venice,  and  (1697)  in  that  of  the  margrave  of  Anspach, 
who  in  1698  transferred  the  regiment  in  which  Seckendorf  was 
serving  to  the  imperial  army.  In  1699  he  married  and  returned 
to  Anspach  as  a  court  officer,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  called  him  into  the  field  again  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  an  Anspach  regiment,  which  was  taken  into  the 
Dutch  service.  He  dbtinguished  himself  at  Oudcnarde  (1708), 
and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Ryssel.  Disappointed 
of  promotion  in  Holland  and  Austria,  he  entered  the  Polish-Saxon 
army  as  a  major-general,  and  fought  as  a  volunteer  at  the  siege  of 
Toumai  and  the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  He  continued  to  serve  in 
Flanders  to  the  end  of  the  war,  acted  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  in 
the  peace  negotiations,  and  in  17x3  suppressed  an  insurrection 
in  Poland.  In  17x5,  as  a  lieutenant-general,  he  commanded 
the  Saxon  contingent  at  the  siege  of  Stralsund,  defended  by 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  In  171 7  Seckendorf  once  more  entered 
the  service  of  the  emperor,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  field 
marshal,  and  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade  by  Prince 
Eugene.  In  1718  and  1719  he  fought  in  Italy,  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  was  made  a  count  of  the  empire.  In  1 7  26,  at  the  instance 
of  Prince  Eugene,  he  was  made  the  Austrian  representative  at 
the  court  of  Prussia.  He  remained  at  Berlin,  with  short  intervals, 
up  to  X73S,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  this  time  exercised  a 
strong  influence  over  Frederick  William  II.  He  was  deeply 
involved  in  the  family  quarrels  which  embittered  the  lives  of 
Frederick  William,  his  queen  and  the  crown  prince  (Frederick 
the  Great),  which  culminated  in  the  prince's  condemnation  to 
death  by  court  martial,  and  is  presented  by  (^rlyle  {Frederich 
the  Greaif  vol.  ii.)  as  a  cold,  passionless  intriguer,  taciturn,  almost 
stolid,  and  absolutely  unscrupulous  in  the  furtherance  of  Austrian 
political  aims.  In  1726  Seckendorf  was  appointed  general 
of  cavalry  of  the  army  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  served 
with  such  distinction  as  was  to  be  gained  in  a  war  of  positions 
in  the  Rhine  campaigns  of  the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession 
(1 734-35)'  His  dissensions  with  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau  (q.v.) — the  "  old  Dessauer  "  was  Scckendorf's  declared 
enemy  at  the  Prussian  court — made  the  conduct  of  operations 
impossible,  and,  after  placing  the  Austrian  and  German  armies 


in  favourable  positions,  Seckendorf  departed  to  Hungary  to 
report  on  the  state  pf  the  Austrian  army  there — a  task  which 
brought  him  fresh  enemies.  In  1737  the  emperor  Charles  VI., 
however,  made  Seckendorf  commander-in-chief  in  Hungary, 
at  the  same  time  giving  him  the  b&ton  of  field  marshal.  The 
new  commander  began  well,  but  failed  at  the  end,  and  his 
numerous  enemies  at  Vienna  brought  about  his  recall,  trial  and 
imprisonment.  He  remained  a  prisoner  till  1740,  and*  was  then 
reinstated  by  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  but  being  denied  his 
arrears  of  pay  he  laid  down  all  his  Austrian  and  imperial  offices 
and  accepted  from  the  emperor  Charles  VII.,  elector  of  Bavaria, 
the  rank  of  field  marshal  in  the  Bavarian  service.  His  last 
campaigns  were  those  of  1743  and  1 744  in  the  Austrian  Succession 
War  (q.v.),  and,  after  the  death  of  Charles  VII.  and  the  election 
of  Maria  Theresa's  husband  to  the  imperial  dignity,  he  became 
reconciled  with  the  Austrian  court.  From  1745  his  life  was  spent 
more  or  less  in  retirement  at  Meusdwitx,  near  Altenburg.  In 
1757  the  death  of  his  wife,  for  whom,  harsh  and  unamiaUe  as 
he  was,  he  had  a  deep  and  abiding  affection,  broke  down  his 
already  failing  health.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Prussian 
hussar  party  in  December  1758,  and  was  for  five  months  held 
prisoner  by  Frederick  the  Great,  who  had  little  love  for  him  either 
as  his  former  court  enemy  or  as  liis  unsatisfactory  ally  in  the 
first  Silesian  war.  He  died  at  Meusdwitz  on  the  a3rd  of 
November  1763. 

See  Wurzbach's  Biopr.  Lexihon,  pt.  ^,  "  Versuch  einer  Lebens- 
bcschrcibungdcsF.  M.  Seckendorf  (Leipzig,  1 793-1 794) ;  Seclander, 
Graf  Seckendorf  und  der  Friede  v.  Passau  (Gotha,  1 883):  Cartyle, 
Frederick  the  Great,  vols.  i.-v.  passim',  and  memoir  in  AUtpneine 
deutsche  Biopaphie, 

SECKENDORF,  VEIT  LUDWIG  VON  (1626-1692),  German 
statesman  and  scholar,  was  a  ^nember  of  a  German  noble  family, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  village  of  Seckendorf  between 
Nuremberg  and  Langcnzenn.  The .  family  was  divided  into 
eleven  distinct  lines,  but  only  three  survive,  widely  distributed 
throughout  Prussia,  WUrttcmberg  and  Bavaria.*  Veit  Ludwig 
von  Seckendorf,  son  of  Joachim  Ludwig  von  Seckendorf,  was 
born  at  Herzogenaurach,  near  Erlangen,  on  the  20th  of  December 
1626.  In  1639  the  reigning  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-(jotha,  Ernest 
the  Pious,  made  him  his  prot^<.  Entering  the  university  of 
Strassburg  in  1642,  he  devoted  himself  to  history  and  juris- 
prudence.  The  means  for  his  higher  education  came  from 
Swedish  officers,  former  comrades  of  his  father  who  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  who  was  executed 
at  Salzwedel  on  the  3rd  of  February  1642  for  his  dealings  with 
the  Imperialists.  After  he  finished  his  university  course  Duke 
Ernest  gave  him  an  appointment  in  his  court  at  Gotha,  where 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  great  collection  of  historical  materials 
and  mastered  the  principal  modem  languages^  In  1652  he  was 
appointed  to  important  judicial  positions  and  sent  on  weighty 
embassages.  In  1656  he  was  made  judge  in  the  ducal  court  at 
Jena,  and  took  the  leading  part  in  the  numerous  beneficent 
reforms  of  the  duke.  In  1664  he  resigned  office  under  Duke 
Ernest,  who  had  just  made  him  chancellor  and  with  whom  he 
continued  on  excellent  terms,  and*entered  the  service  of  Duke 
Maurice  of  Zeitx  (Altenburg),  with  the  view  of  lightening  his 
offidal  duties.  After  the  death  of  Maurice  in  x68i  he  retired 
to  his  estate,  Meusclwitz  in  Altenburg,  resigning  nearly  all  his 
public  offices.  Although  living  in  retirement,  he  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  the  principal  learned  men  of  tibe  day. 
He  was  especially  interested  in  the  endeavours  of  the  pietist 
Philipp  Jakob  Spener  to  effect  a  practical  reform  of  the  German 
church,  although  he  was  hardly  himself  a  pietist.    In  2692  he 

>  Besides  Friedrich  Heinrich,  count  von  Seckendorf,  separately 
noticed,  other  members  of  the  family  were  Adolf  Franz  Karl  (i74>- 
1818).  who  was  made  a  count  by  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia; 
Eduard  Christoph  Ludwie  Kari  v.  Seckendorf-Gudent  (1813-1875), 
a  WQrttemberg  official:  Kari  Slgmund  (1744-1785),  writer;  Fran* 
Kari  Leopold  v.  Seckendorf-Aberdar  (1775-1809),  poet,  literary 
man  and  soklier;  the  brothers  Christian  Adolf  (1767-1833)  and 
Gustav  Anton  ("  Patrik  Peale  ")  (1775-1823),  both  literaTy  mtn  of 
some  note,  and  Arthur  v.  Seckendon-Gudent  (1845-1886),  student 
of  forestry. 
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was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  new  univeraity  of  Halle,  but 
he  died  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  xStb  of  December. 

SeckeodorTs  principal  works  were  the  following: — Teutsdur 
F^slenslaat  (1656  ana  1678),  a  handbook  of  German  public  law; 
Dtr  Christetulaat  (1685),  partly  an  apology  for  Christianity  and 
partly  suggestions  for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  founoed  on 
Pascal's /in»«<ef  and  embodying  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Spener; 
Commentarius  kistoricus  el  apologeticiO  de  Lutkeranismo  sive  de 
Refarmalwn4  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1693),  occasioned  by  the  Jesuit 
Maimbourg's  Histoire  du  LutUronisme  (Paris,  1680),  his  most  im- 
portant work,  and  still  indispensable  to  the  historian  of  the  Re- 
formation  as  a  rich  storehouse  of  authentic  materials. 

See  Richard  Pahner.  V*il  Ludwitvon  Stckendorff  und  seiiuCtdanken 
Hber  ErnekuHi  und  Unttrricht  (Leipzig,  18^),  the  best  sketch  of 
Seckendorf's  life,  based  upon  original  sources.  See  also  Theodor 
Kokle,  "  Seckendorf,"  in  Herzog-Hauck's  RtaUncyklopddie  (1906). 

8BCKBR,  THOMAS  (X693-X768),  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  bom  |tt  Sibthorpe,  Nottinghamshire.  He  studied  medicine 
in  London,  Paris  and  Leiden,  receiving  hisM.D.  degree  at  Leiden 
in  1 7  a  I .  Having  decided  to  take  orders  he  graduated,  by  special 
letters  from  the  chancellor,  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
ordained  in  1722.  In  1724  he  became  rector  of  tioughton-Ie- 
Spring,  Durham,  resigning  in  2727  on  his  appointment  to  the 
rectory  of  Ryton,  Durham,  and  to  a  canonry  of.  Durham.  He 
became  rector  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  in  1733,  and  bishop 
of  Bristol  in  1735.  About  this  time  George  II.  commissioned 
him  to  arrange  a  reconciliation  between  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  himself;  but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  In  1737  he  was 
translated  to  Oxford,  and  he  received  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's 
in  1750.  In  1758  he  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His 
advocacy  of  an  American  episcopate,  in  connexion  with  which 
he  wrote  the  Answer  to  Dr  Mayheufs  Observations  on  the  Charter 
and  Conduct  0/  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  (London  1764),  raised  considerable  opposition 
in  England  and  America. 

'  Hb  principal  work  was  Lectures  on  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of 
England  (London,  1769). 

SECOND  (through  Fr.  from  Lat.  secundus,  following,  .te^t, 
to  follow),  next  after  the  first  in  order,  time,  rank,  &c.,  more 
particularly  the  ordinal  number  corresponding  to  two.  It  is 
the  only  French  ordinal  in  English;  the  older  word  was  "  other," 
Ger.  ander,  Goth,  anthar,  Skt.  anlara.  The  use  of  the  word 
for  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  of  time  and  of  degree  is  from 
Med.  Lat.  secunda^  abbreviation  of.  minuta  secunda,  the  second 
small  division  of  the  hour,  minuta  prima  or  minuta  being  the  first 
division.  Another  particular  meaning  is' for  one  who  supports 
or  assists  another,  especially  the  friend  at  a  duel,  who  arranges 
for  his  principal  the  terms  of  the  encounter  and  sees  that  all 
ndes  of  the  duel  are  carried  out.  In  the  British  army  an  officer 
is  said  to  be  "seconded"  (with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllabic)  when  he  is  employed  on  special  service  outside  his 
regiment,  his  name  being  retained  on  the  regimental  list,  but 
his  place  being  filled  by  promotion  of  other  officers.  He  may 
rejoin  his  regiment  when  his  special  employment  is  at  an  end. 

SECOND  SIGHT,  a  term  denoting  the  opposite  of  its  apparent 
significance,  meaning  in  reality  the  seeing,  in  vision,  of  events 
b^ore  they  occur.  "  Foresight "  expresses  the  meaning  of  second 
sight,  which  perhaps  was  originally  so  called  because  normal 
vision,  was  regarded  as  coming  first,  while  supernormal  vision  is 
a  secondary  thing,  confined  to  certain  individuals. 

Though  we  hear  most  of  the  "  second  sight "  among  the  Celts 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands  (it  is  much  leas  familiar  to  the  Celts 
of  Ireland),  this  species  of  involuntary  prophetic  vision,  whether 
direct  or  symbolical,  is  peculiar  to  no  people.  Perhaps  our 
earliest  notice  of  symbolical  second  sight  is  foimd  in  the  Odyssey ^ 
where  Theoclymenus  sees  a  shroud  of  mist  about  the  bodies 
of  the  doomed  Wooers,  and  drops  of  blood  distilling  from  the 
walls  of  the  hall  of  Odysseus.  The  Pythia  at  Delphi  saw  the 
blood  on  the  walls  during  the  Persian  War;  and,  in  the  Argo- 
nautica  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  blood  and  fire  appear  to  Circe 
in  her  chamber  on  the  night  before  the  arrival  of  the  fratricidal 
Jason  and  Medea.  Similar  examples  of  symbolical  visions 
occur  in  the  Icelandic  sagas,  especially  in  Njala,  before  the  burning 
of  Njal  and  his  family.    In  the  Highlands,  and  in  Wales,  the 


chief  symbds  beheld  are  the  shroud,  and  the  corpse  candle  or 
other  spectral  illumination.  The  Rev.  Dr  Stewart,  of  Nether 
Lochaber,  informed  the  present  writer  that  one  of  his  parishioners, 
a  woman,  called  him  to  his  door,  and  pointed  out  to  him  a  rock 
by  the  sea,  which  shone  in  a  kind  of  phosphorescent  brilliance. 
The  doctor  attributed  the  phenomenon  to  decaying  sea-weed, 
but  the  woman  said, "  No,  a  corpse  will  be  laid  there  to-morrow.** 
This,  in  fact,  occurred;  a  dead  body  was  brought  in  a  boat  for 
burial,  and  was  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  where,  as  Dr  Stewart 
found,  there  was  no  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

Second  sight  flourished  among  the  Lapps  and  the  Red  Indians, 
the  Zulus  and  Maoris,  to  the  surprise  of  travellers,  who  have 
recorded  the  puzzling  facts.  But  in  these  cases  the  visions  were 
usually  "  induced,"  not  '*  spontaneous,"  and  should  be  con- 
sidered as  "  clairvoyance  **  (q.v.).  Ranulf  Higdon's  Polychronicon 
(14th  century)  describes  Scottish  second  sight,  adding  that 
strangers  "  setten  their  feet  upon  the  feet  of  the  men  of  that 
londe  for  to  see  such  syghtes  as  the  men  of  that  londe  doon.'* 
This  method  of  communicating  the  vision  is  still  practised,  with 
success,  according  to  the  late  pr  Stewart.  The  present  writer 
once  had  the  opportunity  to  make  an  experiment,  but  to  him 
the  vision  was  not  imparted.  (For  the.ipethod  see  Kirk's 
Secret  Commonwealth  of  ElveSt  Fauns  and  Fairiii,  i6gi,  18x5, 
1893.)  It  is,  by  some,  believed  that  if  a  person  tells  what  he 
has  seen  before  the  event  occurs  he  will  lose  the  faculty,  and 
recently  a  second-sighted  man,  for  this  reason,  did  not  warn 
his  brother  against  taking  part  in  a  regatta,  though  he  had 
foreseen  the  accident  by  which  his  brother  was  drowned  Where 
this  opinion  prevails  it  is,  of  course,  impossible. 'to  prove  that 
the  vision  ever  occurred.  There  are  many  seers,  as  Lord  Tarbat 
wrote  to  Robert  Boyle,  to  whom  the  faculty  is  a  trouble,  *'  and 
they  would  be  rid  of  it  at  any  rate,  if  they  could." 

Perhaps  the  visions  most  frequently  reported  are  those  of 
funerals,  which  later  occur  in  accordance  with  "  the  sight," 
of  corpses,  and  of "  arrivals  "  of  persons,  remotcat  the  moment, 
who  later  do  arrive,  with  some  >  distinctive  mark  of  dress  or 
equipment  which  the  seer  could  not  normally  expect,  but 
observe^  in  the  vision.  Good  examples  in  their  own  experience 
have  been  given  to  the  present  writer  by  well -educated  persons. 
Some  of  the  anecdotes  are  too  surprising  to  be  published  without 
the  names  of  the  seers.  A  fair  example  of  second  sight  is  the 
following  from  Balachulish.  An  aged  man  of  the  last  generation 
was  troubled  by  visions  of  armed  men  in  uniform,  drilling  in  a 
particular  field  near  the  sea.  The  uniform  was  not  "  England's 
cruel  red,"  and  he  foresaw  an  invasion.  "It  must  be  of 
Americans,"  he  decided,  "for  the  soldiers  do  not  look  like 
foreigners."  The  Volunteer  movement  later  came  into  being, 
and  the  men  drilled  on  the  ground  where  the  seer  had  seen  thera. 
Another  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  happened  to  be  sitting  With 
a  boy  on  the  edge  of  a  path  in  the  quarry.  Suddenly  he  caught 
the  boy  and  leaped  aside  with  him.  He  had  seen  a  runaway 
trolly,  with  men  in  it,  dash  down  the  path;  but  there  were  no 
traces  of  them  bebw.  "  The  spirits  of  the  living  are  powerful 
to-day,'*  said  the  percipient  in  Gaelic,  and  next  day  the  fatal 
accident  occurred  at  the  spot.  These,  are  ei^amples  of  what 
is,  at  present,'  alleged  in  the  matter  of  second  sight. 

"  The  sight  "  may,  or  may  not,  be  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  epileptic  symptoms,  but  this  appears  now  to  be  unusual.  A 
learned  minister  lately  made  a  few  inquiries  on  this  point  in  his 
parish,  at  the  request  of  the  present  writer.  His  beadle  had 
"  the  sight  "  in  rich  measure:  "  it  was  always  preceded  by  a 
sense  of  discomfort  and  anxiety,"  but  was  not  attended  by 
convulsions.  Out  of  seven  or  eigfit  seers  in  the  parish,  only  one 
was  not  perfectly  healthy  and  temperate.  A  well-known  seer, 
now  dead,  whom  the  writer  consulted,  was  weak  of  body,  the 
result  of  an  accident,  but  seemed  candid,  and  ready  to  confess 
that  his  visions  were  occasionally  failures.  He  said  that  "  the 
sight  "  first  came  on  him  in  the  village  street  when  he  was  a  boy. 
He  saw  a  dead  woman  walk  down  the  street  and  enter  the  house 
that  had  been  hers.  Jle  gave  a  few  examples  of  his  foresi^t  of 
events,  and  one  of  his  failure  to  discover  the  corpse  of  a  man 
drowned  in  the  loch. 
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Tbe  pKtDomeiu,  as  ducribed,  a»y  be  ctuacd  under  "  cUii- 
voyuict,"   "  premoDition,"  utd  "  lelepathy  "    (f.r),  wiLb  ■ 
RsiduuiB  of  symboliail  viiloni.   Is  that,  "  cocpK  cuuUa  "  ud 
iptctrel  lights  play  t  (rot  put.  bnl,  is  the  rcgiaa  bat  known 
to  the  writer,  tfae  "  lights  "  an  visible  la  all,  cvcd  to  Eogliih 
tourists,  asd  aienot  hiUudoatoiy.    lbs  conduct  ol  the  lighli  ' 
biilliulljr  ccctDtric,  but,  as  they  have  sot  been  Kudied 
scicDttfic  specjilists,  tbcu'  uitunl  causes  RSiais  usiscertaini 
It  is  piiis  tbat  then  is  nothing  pcculiai  to  the  Cells  u  leco 
sight;  but  the  Gaelic  woids  foi  it  and  (he  pRvniling  opinj 
indicate  telepathy,  the  actios  of  "  the  spirits  ol  the  Hving  " 
the  main  Igcuts.    Yet,  in  case*  of  premonition,  this  cipUnili 
isdiScvtt,    Conceivably  an  en^neei,  in  iS3i,wut)iin1iingou 
line  oi  railway  iioni  Obao  to  Balachulish,  at  the  moment  »l 
four  or  five  witoesset  were  alarmed  by  thewhiuand  thunder 
a  passing  train  on  what  »u  then  the  road,  but  was  later  Uvi) 
usurped  by  the  railway  track.    (For  Ibis  amazing 
writeihasthefint-handevldenceo[ahigh1yeducatei  . 
If  the  specuUtion  of  the  enjpneer  was  "  wired  on,"  lelepaihically, 
to  the  witnesses,  then  telepathy  may  account  (ot  (he  premonition, 
which,  in  any  case,  is  a  good  eiample  of  coUeciive  tacond  sight. 
That  second  li^t  has  died  out,  under  the  influence  of  eduutiop 
and  newspapers,  is  an  averment  oi  popular  lupeniiiion  in  the 

The  ciamples  given,  merely  a  leleclion  from  those  known  to 
the  present  writer,  prove  (hat  the  faculty  is  believed  to  be  ai 
common  a*  in  any  previous  age. 

The  tileralure  oitccond  (itiit  is 

Sc«l  in  llis  (a  hundred  copietl.  and'by' 
InlinewithcuesgiveninTiulslorWilch.  _     . 
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ltl6).andlbevoffcoltlHR».MrF •■ 

iSjoI-  Fraserwasfamiliarwithdieconiemporary  Kicniinc  ineonei 
«l  hallurinallon.  and  jutlly  remarked  that  "  the  ii£hl  "  was  not 
Hcunat  10  the  HiBhlindcn:  but  that,  in  the  loulh,  people  dared 
not  confew  their  operieim,  lor  (ear  of  ridicule.  (A.  L.) 

SECRR  (La(.  iccnfHM.  hidden,  concealed},  that  which  is 
concealed  from  general  knowledge.  In  q>ecial  senses  the  word 
is  applied  to  (a)  a  prayer  in  the  Roman  and  o(her  liturgies,  said 
during  mass  by  the  priest  In  so  low  ■  voice  that  it  does  not  irach 
■  •    "  nade  of  steel 
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the  department,  and  eicpended  as  he  may  ihinh  fit.  wiihoui  having 
to  render  any  specific  account  of  Iheni.  Various  deparrmenii  oT 
governments  have  alio  (heir  own  dcpartmenlol  vcrel  lervice.  for 
ihe  better  Duarding  against  frauds,  such  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
TrOHiry  Depanneni  and  the  Pom  OAiDe. 
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SBCRilAH,  CHARLES  (i8is-iS«5},  Swiss  ptulost^iher,  was 
bom  on  Ihe  iqth  of  January  1815,  at  Lausanne,  where  he  died 
on  the  list  of  January  iSqj.  Educated  in  bis  Dative  town  and 
later  under  SchellLngBtMunich,he  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Lausanne  {iSjS  to  184(1).  and  al  Neuchfltel  (iSjo  to  1866). 
In  18M  he  returned  to  his  old  portion  at  Lausanne.  In  iSj7 
liefounded.asdforatiineedited,  theXiHONUH.  Hispiiscipij 
works  were  La  PkHeupkU  it  la  libtiU  (1S4S);  la  Rauon  a  U 
Ckriuknijme  (iSej);  la  CinJiialum  €t  Us  cnyamta  (188^; 
Hon  Ulopie  (jSgi).  The  object  of  his  writing  was  to  buitd  up  a 
rational,  philosophical  religion,  to  reconcile  the  ultimate  bases 
of  Christianity  with  the  principles  of  metaphyiical  philosophy. 

For  a  detailed  eiamination  «C  Us  phDoaophy,  aea  Pilloa,  [a 
PkUauphu  it  ClurUi  Seirtlait. 

■BCRETARY-BIBD,  a  very  singular  African  bird,  Gnt 
accurately  made  known,  from  an  eiample  living  in  the  menagerie 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  1769  by  A.  Vosmaer,'  in  a  IreatiK 
published  simultaneously  in  Dutch  and  French,  and  afterwards 
included  in  bis  collected  works  issued,  under  the  title  of  StfHtim 
Animalt,  in  1804.  He  was  told  that  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
this  bird  was  known  as  the  "  Sagittarius  "  or  Archer,  from  it> 
striding  gait  being  thought  10  resemble  that  of  a  bowman  advanc- 
ing 10  shoot,  but  that  this  name  bad  been  corrupted  into  that  of 
"  Secretariua."    Is  August  1770  G.  Edwards  saw  as  example 


id  figured,  b 
doubt  wrongly) 


ing  year  (lii.  pp.  55,  56,  pl.ii.). 
I.  Cuintt,  p.  87,  pL  jo)  again 
,11  coiTecdy,  the  species,  saying 
iindit  in  1771  in  Ihe  Philippine 
was  pven  by  D'Aubenton  in 
p  J73)  iruly  statea  that  Koiben 


iDu^ht  it  was  a  Pebcan  and  al 
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the  Planches  tnluminiei  (yat);  in  1780  Buffon  {Oiseaux,  vil. 
P>  330)  published  some  additional  information  derived  from 
Querhocnt,  saying  also  that  it  was  to  be  seen  in  some  En^ish 
menageries;  and  the  foliowing'year  J.  Latham  {Synopsis^  i.  p.  ao, 
pi.  2)  described  anil  figured  it  from  three  examples  which  he  had 
seen  alive  in  England.  None  of  these  authors,  however,  gave 
the  bird  a  scientific  name,  and  the  first  conferred  upon  it  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  Falco  serpentariuSf  inscribed  on  a  plate 
bearing  date  1779,  by  John  Frederick  Miller  {III.  Nai.  HisUry, 
zxviii.),  which  plate  appears  also  in  Shaw's  Cimdia  Physica 
(No.  38)  and  is  a  misleading  caricature.  In  1786  Scopoli  called  it 
Oti$  secrdanus—\\iyis  referring  it  to  the  Bustards,^  and  Cuvier 
in  1798  designated  the  genus  to  which  it  belonged,  and  of  which 
it  still  remains  the  sole  representative,  Serpentarius.  Succeeding 
systematists  have,  however,  encumbered  it  with  many  other 
names,  among  which  the  generic  terms  Cypogeranus  and  Ophio- 
tkerest  and  the  specific  epithets  reptUivorus  and  cristatuSf  require 
mention  here.'  The  Secretary-bird  is  of  remarkable  appearance, 
standing  nearly  4  ft.  in  height,  the  great  length  of  its  legs  giving 
it  a  resemblance  to  a  Crane  or  a  Heron;  but  unlike  thoso  birds 
its  tibiae  are  feathered  all  the  way  down.  From  the  back  of  the 
head  and  the  nape  hangs,  loosely  and  in  pairs,  a  series  of  black 
elongated  feathers,  capable  of  erection  and  dilation  in  periods  of 
excitement.*  The  skin  round  the  eyes  is  bare  and  of  an  orange 
colour.  The  head,  neck  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wing-, 
coverts  are  bluish  grey;  but  the  carpal  feathers,  including  the 
primaries,  are  black,  as  also  are  the  feathers  of  the  vent  and 
tibiae — the  last  being  in  some  examples  tipped  with  white. 
The  tail-quills  are  grey  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length, 
then  barred  with  black  and  tipped  with  white;  but  the 
two  middle  feathers  are  more  than  twice  as  long  as  those  next 
to  them,  and  drooping  downwards  present  a  very  unique 
appearance. 

Itf  chief  prey  consists  of  insects  and  reptiles,  and  as  a  foe  to  snakes 
it  is  held  in  high  esteem;  although  it  is  undoubtedly  also  destructive 
to  young  game.  It  seems  to  possess  a  strange  partiality  for  the 
destruction  of  snakes,  and  successfully  attacks  the  roost  venomous 
species,  striking  them  with  its  knobbed  wings  and  kicking  forwards 
at  them  with  its  feet,  until  they  are  rendered  incapable  of  offence, 
when  it  swallows  them.  The  nest  is  a  huge  structure,  placed  in  a 
bush  or  tree,  and  in  it  two  white  eggs,  spotted  with  rust-colour,  are 
laid.  The  youne  remain  in  the  nestior  a  long  while,  and  even  when 
four  months  old  are  unable  to  stand  upright.  •  Thev  are  very  fre- 
quently brought  up  tame.  The  Secretary-bird  is  found,  but  not 
very  abundantly  and  only  in  some  localities,  over  the  greater  part 
of  Africa,  es(>ecially  in  the  south,  extending  northwards  on  the  west 
to  the  Gambia  and  in  the  interior  to  Khartum. 

The  systematic  position  of  the  genus  Serpentarius  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  discussion,  and  is  still  one  of  much  interest,  though  of 
late  classifiers  have  been  pretty  well  agreed  in  placing  it  in  the 
order  Accipitres.  Most  of  them,  however,  have  shown  great  want 
of  perception  by  putting  it  in  the  family  Falconidae.  No  anatomist 
can  doubt  its  forming  a  peculiar  familv,  Serpentariidae.  differinff 
more  from  the  Fakonidae  than  do  the^  VuUuridae;  and  the  fact^of 
A.  Milne- Edwards  having  recognized  in  the  Miocene  of  the  Allier 
the  fossil  bone  of  a  species  of  this  genus,  S.  robustus  {Ois.foss.  France, 
ii.  pp.  465-468,  pi.  186,  figs.  1-6),  proves  that  it  is  an  ancient  form, 
one  possibly  carrying  on  a  direct  and  not  much  modified  descent 
from  a  generalizra  form,  whence  may  have  sprune  not  only  the 
FakontMe  but  perhaps  the  progenitors  of  the  Ardeiaae  and  Cuonii' 
doe,  as  well  as  the  puzzling  Cariamidae  (Scriema,  q.v.).      (A.  N.) 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  in  England,  the  designation  of 
certain  important  members  of  the  administration.  The  ancient 
English  monarchs  were  always  attended  by  a  learned  ecclesi- 
astic, known  at  first  as  their  clerk,  and  afterwards  as  secretary, 
who  conducted  the  royal  correspondence;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  these  functionaries 
were  called  secretaries  of  state.  Upon  the  direction  of  public 
affairs  passing  from  the  privy  council  to  the  cabinet  after  x688 
the  secretaries  of  state  began  to  assume  those  high   duties 

*  Curiously  enough,  Boddaert  in  1783  omitted  to  give  it  a  scientific 
name. 

*  The  scientific  synonymy  of  the  species  is  given  at  great  length  by 
Drs  Finsch  and  Hartlaub  (Vd^el  Oil-AfrikaSt  p.  93)  and  by  R.  B. 
Sharpe  (Cat.  B.  Bril.  Museum,  1.  p.  45). 

*  It  is  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  these  feathers  to  the  pens 
whkh  a  clerk  is  supposed  to  stick  above  his  ear  that  the  bird's  name 
of  Secretary  is  really  derived. 


which  now  render  their  oflice  one  of  the  most  influential  of  aa 
administration. 

Until  the  reign  of  Henrv  VIII.  there  was  generally  only  oise 
secretary  of  state,  but  at  the  end  of  his  reign  a  second  principal 
secretary  was  appointed.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  bimneas  con- 
sequent upon  the  union  of  Scotland^  a  third  secretary,  in  i7o8,  was 
created,  but  a  vacancy  occurring  in  this  office  in  1746  the  third 
secretaryship  was  dispensed  with  until  1768.  when  it  was  again  in- 
stituted to  take  chaige  of  the  increasins  colonial  business.  How- 
ever, in  1782  the  office  was  again  abolished,  and  the  chaige  of  the 
colonies  transferred  to  the  home  secretary;  but  owing  to  the  ^war 
with  France  in  1794  a  third  secretary  was  once  more  appointed  to 
superintend  the  business  of  the  war  department,  and  seven  years 
later  the  cok>nial  business  was  attached  to  his  department.  In  1854 
a  fourth  secretary  of  state  for  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  war  de- 
partment and  in  1858  a  fifth  secretaryship  for  India  were  created. 
There  are  therefore  now  five  principal  secretaries  of  sute,  four  of 
whom,  with  their  political  under-secretaries,  occupy  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  One  of  these  secretaries  of  state  is  always  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  secretaries  of  state  are  the  only 
authorized  channels  through  which  the  royal  pleasure  is  sgnified 
to  any  part  of  the  body  politic,  and  the  counter-signature  of  one 
of  them  is  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  sign  manual.  The 
secretaries  of  state  constitute  but  one  office,  and  are  coordinate  in 
rank  and  equal  in  authority.  Each  is  competent  in  general  to 
execute  any  part  of  the  duties  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  divisioa 
of  duties  being  a  mere  matter  of  arrangement.  For  the  existing 
division  of  duties,  see  under  separate  headings.  Colonial  Offick, 
FORSICM  Ofhcb,  &c*^ 

In  the  United  Stales  the  "secretary  of  state"  is  a  member 
of  the  executive,  who  deals  with  foreign  affairs,  and  who,  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  offitt  of  president,  is  next  in  suc- 
cession after  the  vice-president.  The  title  of  *'  secretary  '* — 
"  of  the  treasury,"  "  of  war,"  &c. — is  used  for  some  other 
members  of  the  executive.  In  various  states  there  is  an 
executive  officer  called  "  secretary  of  state." 

SECT,  a  body  of  persons  holding  distinctive  or  separate 
doctrines  or  opinions,  especially  in- matters  of  religion;  thus 
there  are  various  sects  among  the  Jews,  the  Mahommedansy 
and  the  Buddhists,  &c.  In  the  Christian  Church  it  has  usua.Uy 
a  hostile  or  depreciatory  sense  and  is  applied,  like  *'  sectary,** 
to  all  religious  bodies  outside  the  one 'to  which  the  user  of  this 
term  belongs. 

The  latter  use  has  been  influenced  by  the  false  etymology  which 
makes  the  word  mean  "  cut  off  "  (LaL  secare,  to  cut).  The  derivation 
has  been  long  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  L.atin  secta  was  used  in 
classical  Latin  first  of  a  way,  a  trodden  or  beaten  path;  it  seems 
to  be  derived  from  seeare,  to  cut,  cf.  the  phrase  secare  mow,  to 
travel,  take  one's  way,  Gr.  tIiuhiv  M6r.  From  the  phrase  secUsim 
sequi,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  any  one,  the  word  came  to  mean 
a  party,  following,  faction.  Another  transferred  sense  is  a  manner 
or  mode  of  life,  so  hane  sectam  rationemque  vUae .  .  .  secmii 
sumus  (Cic.  Cad.  I7, 40).  It  was  also  the  resuhr  word  for  a  school 
of  philosophy  and  so  translates  olptoa,  fit.  choice  (•iptSafiat^  to 
choose),  from  which  is  derived  "  heresy "  (q.9.).  The  Vulgate 
(N.T.)  translates  atp<«rit  sometimes  by  secta,  sometimes  by  kaerrsis.. 
In  Med.  Lat.,  besides  these  uses  we  find  secta  meaning  a  suit  at  la,iv, 
a  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  following  or  suite.  These  meanings  point  to 
the  derivation  of  secta  adopted  by  Skeat  (£/vm.  DicL,  1910) ;  which 
connects  the  word  with  sequi,  to  follow.  Whichever  derivaticnt  is 
accepted  a  "  sect  "  does  not  mean  a  part "  cut  off  "  from  the  church. 

SECTION  (Lat.  secliot  cutting,  seccre,  to  cut),  the  act  of  cutting 
or  a  part  cut  off,  thus  used  of  any  division  of  a  subject,  as  the 
paragraph  of  a  book,  article,  statute,  &c.,  of  a  division  of  land. 
of  a  town,  &c,  or  a  separate  class  of  a  community  or  race;  the 
term  is  more  particularly  applied  to  a  thin  slice  of  any  substance 
prepared  for  examination  by  the  microscope  (see  Microtohy) 
or  to  a  diagram  of  any  structure  showing  the  internal  plan  as 
if  exposed  by  the  cutting  off  of  an  external  surface;  thus»  in 
architecture,  a  section  is  a  drawing  of  a  building  cut  in  half, 
so  as  to  show  the  reUtive  height  of  the. floors,  the  depth  of  the 
foundation  and  its  footings,  the  framing  of  the  roof,  if  in  timber 
or  iron,  or  the  constructiop  of  the  vault  or  dome,  if  in  masonry. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  details  of  the  structure,  such  as 
the  cornice  and  the  various  mouldings  showing  their  profile. 

SECULAR  (Lat.  saecularis^  of  or  belonging  to  an  age  or  genera* 
tion,  saeculum),  a  word  with  two  main  branches  of 
(i)  lasting  or  occurring  for  a  long  indefinite  period  of  time, 
(3)  non-spiritual,  having  no  concern  with  religious  or  spiritual 
matters.  The  first  sense,  which  is  directly  taken  from  the ' 
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Latin,  is  chiefly  found  in  scientific  applications,  of  processes  or 
phenomena  which  are  continued  through  the  ages  and  are  not 
regularly  recurrent  or  periodical,  e.g.  the  secular  cooling  of  the 
earth,  secular  change  of  the  mean  annual  change  of  the  tempera- 
ture. The  word  is  thus  used  widely  of  that  which  is  lasting 
or  permanent.  In  medieval  and  Late  Latin,  saeadaris  was 
particularly  used  of  that  which  belongs  to  this  world,  hence 
non-spiritual,  lay.  It  is  thus  used,  first  to  distinguish  the 
"  regular  **  or  monastic  clergy  from  those  who  were  not  bound 
by  the  rule  (repda)  of  a  religious  order,  the  parish  priests,  the 
'*  seculars,"  who  were  living  in  the  world,  and  secondly  in  the 
wide  sense  of  anjrthing  which  is  distinct,  opposed  to  or  not 
connected  with  religion  or  eccle^astical  things,,  temporal  as 
opposed  to  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical.  Thus  property  transferred 
or  alienated  from  qnritual  to  temporal  hands  is  said  to  be 
"secularized";  "secularism"  {q.v.)  is  the  term  applied  in 
general  to  the  separation  of  state  politics  or  administration  from 
religious  or  church  matters;  "  secular  education  "  is  a  system 
of  training  in  which  definite  rdigious  teaching  is  excluded. 

SECULAR  GAMES  (Ludi  Saeadares,  originaUy  TerenHni). 
These  were  celebrated  at  Rome  for  three  days  and  nights  to 
mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  saeciJum  or  generation.  It 
IS  important  to  note  that  there  was  a  saectdum  cinle,  the  length 
of  which  was  definitely  fixed  at  100  srears,  and  a  saeculum 
naiwdtt  which,  under  Greek  and  Etruscan  influence,  came  to 
be  accepted  by  the  quindecimviri  as  x  10  years.  According  to 
tradition,  the  secular  games  had  their  origin  in  certain  sacrificial 
rites  of  the  gens  Valeria,  which  were  performed  at  the  Terentum, 
a  volcanic  deft  fii  the  Campus  Martius.  According  to  the  Roman 
antiquarians  themselves,  they  were  derived  from  the  Etruscans, 
who,  at  the  end  of  a  mean  period  of  xoo  years  (as  representing 
the  longest  human  life  in  a  generation),  presented  to  the 
chtbonian  deities  an  expiatory  offering  on  behalf  of  the  coming 
generation.  The  first  definitely  attested  celebration  of  the  games 
took  place  in  349  B.C.,  on  which  occasion  a  vow  was  made  that 
they  should  be  repeated  every  hundredth  year  (their  name 
being  also  changed  to  Saecidares)^  a  regulation  which  seems  to 
have  been  immediately  disregarded,  for  they  were  next  held  in 
146  (not  Z49,  although  the  authorities  are  not  unanimous); 
in  49  the  civil  wars  prevented  any  celebration.  They  would 
probably  have  fallen  entirely  into  oblivion,  had  not  Augustus 
revived  them  in  17  B.C.,  for  which  occasion  the  Carmen  Saeculare 
was  composed  by  Horace.  In  explanation  of  the  selection  of 
this  year  it  is  supposed  that  the  quindecimviri  invented  celebra- 
tions for  the  years  456,  346,  236,  126,  the  saecidum  being  taken 
as  lasting  xto  years. 

In  later  tiroes  various  modes  of  reckoning  were  adopted.  The 
dates  were:  A.D.  47  (under  Claudius),  celebrating  the  Sooth  year 
of  the  foundatkm  of  the  city;  8d  (under  Domitian),  an  interval  of 
only  IQ5  instead  of  no  years;  147  (under  Antoninus  Pius),  the 
900th  year  of  the  city;  204  (under  Septimius  Severus).  exactly  two 
saecila  (320  years)  ajfter  the  Augustan  celebration;  2d8  uinder 
Philip  the  Anu)ian),  the  loooth  y^r  of  the  city;  262  (under  Gallie- 
Dus),  probably  a  special  ceremony  in  time  of  calamity;  in  304 
(which  Bhould  have  been  314)  Maximian  intended  to  hold  a  cele- 
bration, but  does  not  appear  to  have  done  aa  From  this  time 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  secular  games,  until  they  were  revived 
in  the  vear  1300  as  the  popish  jubilees  instituted  by  Boniface  VIII. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  heralds  went  round  and  sum- 
moned the  people  to  the  festival.  The  quindecimviri  distributed  to 
all  free  citizens  on  the  Capitol  and  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the 
Palatine  various  means  of  expiation — torches,  sulphur  and  bitumen. 
Here  and  in  the  temi>le  of  Diana  on  the  Aventme.  wheat,  barley, 
and  beans  were  distributed,  to  serve  as  an  offering  of  firstfniits. 
The  festival  then  began,  at  which  offerings  were  n»de  to  various 
deities.  On  the  first  night  the  emperor  sacrificed  three  rams  to  the 
Parcae  at  an  underground  alur  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  while 
the  people  lighted  torches  and  sang  a  tpedaH  hymn.  On  the  same 
or  following  nights  a  black  hog  and  a  Slack  pis  were  sacrificed  to 
Tdlus.  and  dark  victims  to  Dis  (Pluto)  and  rroserpine.  On  the 
first  day  white  bulls  and  a  white  cow  were  offered  to  Jupiter  and 
Juno  on  the  Capitol,  after  which  scenic  games  were  held  in  honour 
of  Apollo.  On  the  second  day  noble  matrons  san|[  supplicatory 
hymns  to  Juno  on  the  Capitol;  on  the  third,  white  oxen  were 
sacrificed  to  Apollo  and  twenty-seven  boys  and  maidens  sang  the 
"  secular  hymn  "  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  above  particulars  are  from  Zosimus  (ii.  5.  and  6,  which  con- 
tain the  Sibylline  oracle),  who.  with  Censorinus  (Pe  Die  Nalali,  17)* 


Valerius  Maximus,  it  4,  and  Horace  (Carmen  Saeculare)  is  the  chief 
ancient  authority  on  the  sabject:  see  also  Mommsen,  Rdmische 
ChroHolotie  (ifl^);  C.  L.  Roth,  "  Uberdic  rdmtschen  SicuUispiele  " 
in  the  Rkeiniscies  Museum,  viii.  (1853);  and  Marquardt,  Rdmisehe 
StaatsterwaUung,  fit.  (1885),  p.  386.  The  tnacnption  commemorating 
the  ludi  of  17  B.c.  was  discovered  in  1890  and  is  printed  in  the 
Bphemeris  epipapkiea,  vol.  viii.  The  best  account  of  the  whole 
subject  is  in  H.  Diels,  SibyUiniscke  BUlUer  (1890),  p.  109  foil. 

SECULXRISM,  a  term  applied  specially  (see  Secular)  to  the 
system  of  soda]  ethics  associated  with  the  name  of  G.  J.  Holyoake 
iq.v,).  As  the  word  implies,  secularism  is  based  solely  on  con- 
siderations of  practical  morality  with  a  view  to  the  physical, 
social  and  moral  improvement  of  society.  It  neither  affirms 
nor  denies  the  theistic  premises  of  rdigion,  and  is  thus  a  particular 
variety  of  utilitarianism.  Holyoake  founded  a  society  in  London 
which  subsequently  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Bradlaugh 
kdvocated  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  the  abolition  of 
the  Second  Chamber  and  other  political  and  economic  reforms.^ 

See  Holyoake'a  Prineiples  0/  Sectdarism  (1885). 

SECtJND  (Lat.  secundus,  following),  a  botanical  term  used  of 
plants  when  similar  parts  are  directed  to  one  side  only,  as 
flowers  on  an  axis. 

SECUNDERABAD,  one  of  the  chief  British  military  staUons 
in  India,  situated  in  the  state  d  Hyderabad  or  the  Nizam's 
Dominions,  1830  ft.  above  sea-levd,  and  6  m.  NJE.  of  Hyderabad 
city.  Pop.  (1901)  83,550.  It  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the 
9th  division  of  the  southern  army.  Secunderabad  includes 
Bolaram,  the  former  cantonment  of  the  Hyderabad  continent 
(now  merged  in  the  Indian  army),  and  also  Trimulgherry,  the 
artillery  cantonment,  covering  a  total  area  of  22  sq.  m.  The^ 
two  places  have  an  additional  population  of  12,888. 

SECUNDUS,  JOHANNES,  whose  real  name  was  Johann 
EvERis  (15x1-1536),  Latin  poet,  was  bom  at  The  Hague  on  the 
xoth  of  November  X5xx.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  the  Netherlands;  his  father,  Nicholas  E\'erts,  or 
Everard,  seems  to  have  been  high  in  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  On  what  account  the  son  was  called  Secundus  is 
not  kxiown.  His  father  intended  him  for  the  law;  but  though 
he  took  his  degree  at  Bourges  it  does  not  appear  that  he  devoted 
much  time  to  legal  pursuits.  Poetry,  painting  and  sculpture 
engaged  his  mind  at  a  very  eariy  period.  In  1 533  he  went  to 
Spain,  and  soon  afterwards  became  secretary  to  the  cardinal- 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  in  a  department  of  business  which  required 
no  other  qualification  than  that  of  writing  Latin  with  elegance. 
During  this  period  he  composed  his  most  famous  work,  the  Basia, 
a  series  of  amatory  poems,  of  which  the  fifth,  seventh,  and 
ninth  Carmina  of  Catullus  seem  to  have  given  the  hint.  In 
X534  he  accompanied  Charles  V.  to  the  siege  of  Tunis.  After 
quitting  the  service  of  the  archbishop,  Secundus  was  employed 
as  secretary  by  the  bishop  of  Utrecht;  and  so  much  did  he  dis- 
tinguish himsdf  by  his  compositions  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
fill  the  important  post  of  private  Latin  secretary  to  the  emperor, 
who  was  then  in  Italy.  But,  having  arrived  at  St  Amand,  near 
Toumay,  he  died  of  fever  on  the  8th  of  October  1536. 

SECUNDUS,  PUBLIUS  POMPONIUS,  Roman  general  and 
tragic  poet,  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula  and 
Claudius.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  elder  PUny,  who 
wrote  a  biography  of  him  (now  lost).  The  chief  authority  for  his 
life  is  Tacitus,  according  to  whom  Secundus  was  a  man  of  refine- 
ment and  brilliant  intellect.  His  friendship  with  Sejanus  and 
his  brother  made  him  politically  suspect,  and  he  only  escaped 
death  by  remaining  practically  a  prisoner  in  his  own  brother's 
house  until  the  accession  of  CalijKula.  During  his  enforced 
retirement  he  composed  tragedies,  which  were  put  on  the  stage 
during  the  reign  of  Claudius.  In  a.d.  50  he  distinguished  himself 
against  the  Chatti  and  obtained  the  honour  of  the  triumphal 
insignia.  Quintilian  asserts  that  he  was  far  superior  to  any 
writer  of  tragedies  he  had  known,  and  Tadtus  expresses  a  high 
opinion  of  his  h'terary  abilities.  Secundus  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  niceties  of  grammar  and  style,  on  which  he  was 
recognized  as  an  authority.  Only  a  few  lines  of  his  work  remain 
some  of  which  belong  to  the  tragedy  Aeneas, 

See  O.  Ribbeck,  CesckithU  der  rimiscken  DicJUung,  iii.  (1892). 
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and  Tragicorum  Romanerum  JraMunla  (1897):  Tacitus,  Annals, 
V.  8,  xi.  13,  xiL  28;  Quintilian,  inst.  OraL  x.  i.  98;  Pliny,  Nat. 
HisL  xiv.  5:  M.  Schanz,  CeschichU  der  rUmtscken  L\Uratttr,\\.  2 
(1900):  Teuffel,  Hist,  oj Roman  LUtralure  (Eng.  traiu.,  1900),  384,  7. 

SECURITY  (Lat.  secwus,  free  from  care,  safe),  in  general, 
the  condition  of  being  secure.  In  law,  a  security  is  a  document 
evidencing  the  right  to  money,  goods  or  other  property,  e.g 
stocks,  shares,  biUi  of  exchange,  mortgages,  &c.  A  security  is 
termed  coUateral  when  it  is  given  merely  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
repayment  of  money;  personal^  when  it  gives  a  right  of  action 
against  a  person  for  the  recovery  of  money.  A  convertible 
security  is  one  which  can  be  readily  converted  into  money  {e.g. 
consols),  as  contrasted  with  land  or  buildings,  sometimes  termed 
"  dead  "  security.  A  person  who  holds  himself  responsible  for 
the  fulfilment  of  another's  obligations  or  goes  surety  for  him  is 
called  a  security. 

8BDAINB,  MICHEL  JEAN  (x  7x9-1 797).  French  dramatist, 
was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  July  17x9.  His  father,  who  was 
an  architect,  died  when  Sedaine  was  quite  young,  leaving  no 
fortune,  and  the  boy  began  life  as  a  mason's  labo\irer.  He  was 
at  last  taken  as  pupil  by  an  architect  whose  kindness  he  eventu- 
ally repaid  by  the  help  he  was  able  to  give  to  his  benefactor's 
grandson,  the  painter  David.  Meanwhile  he  had  done  his  best 
to  repair  his  defidendes  of  education,  and  in  1750  he  published  a 
RecueU  de  pUces  fugitives,  which  induded  fables,  songs  and 
pastorals.  His  espedal  taJent  was,  however,  for  light  opera. 
He  produced  Le  Diable  d  quatre  (1756),  the  music  bdng  by 
several  composers;  Blaise  le  Saveiier  (X759),  for  the  music  of 
Danican  PhUidor;  On  ne  s*anse  jamais  de  tout  (X761)  and  others 
with  Pierre  Alexandre  de  Monsigny;  Aucassin  el  Nicoktte  (1780), 
Richard  Catur  de  Lion  (1784),  and  Amphitryon  (1788)  with 
Andr6  Gr£try.  Sedaine's  vaudevilles  and  operettas  attracted 
the  attention  of  Diderot,  and  two  plays  of  his  were  accepted  and 
performed  at  the  Thidtre  Francois.  The  first  and  longest,  the 
Philosophc  sans  le  savoir,  was  acted  in  1765;  the  second,  a 
hvely  one-act  piece,  La  Gagfiure  imprtoue  in  1768.  These  two 
at  once  took  their  place  as  stock  pieces  and  are  still  ranked  among 
the  best  French  plays,  each  of  its  dass.  Except  these  two  pieces 
little  or  nothing  of  his  has  kept  the  stage  or  the  shdves,  but 
Sedaine  may  be  regarded  as  the  literary  ancestor  of  Scribe  and 
Dumas.  He  had  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  theatre,  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  Diderot  and  give  him  claims 
to  be  regarded  as  the  real  fotmder  of  the  domestic  drama  in 
France.  Sedaine,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  ( x  786), 
and  secretary  for  architecture  of  the  fine  arts  division,  died  at 
Paris  on  the  X7th  of  May  1797.  He  wrote  two  historical  dramas, 
Raymond  V.  comie  de  Touloiue,  and  MaiUard,  ou  Pans  sauvi. 

His  (Euvres  (1836)  contain  a  notice  of  his  life  by  Duds. 

8EDALIA.  a  city  and  the  cotmty-seat  of  Pettis  county,  Missouri, 
U.S.A.,  a  little  W.  of  the  centre  of  the  state.  Pop.  (i 900)  15.33 1 ; 
(x735negroes;973  foreign-bom),  (i 910)  17,833.  Sedalia  is  served 
by  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railway 
systems,  and  is  a  transportation  centre  with  good  facilities. 
The  dty  has  a  high  and  pleasant  site  (about  990  ft.  above  sea- 
level)  on  a  rolling  prairie,  and  is  laid  out  as  an  exact  square. 
Among  the  public  buildings  much  the  handsomest  are  the  court 
house,  built  of  Warrensburg  blue  sandstone  (1884),  and  the 
Public  Library  (1900),  given  by  Andrew  Camegie.  Sedalia  is 
the  seat  of  the  George  R.  Smith  College  (M.  E.,  founded  in  1894) 
for  negroes.  Liberty  Park  (60  acres),  in  the  W.  part  of  the  dty, 
is  owned  by  the  munidpality.  Broadway,  the  principal  residence 
street,  is  X30  ft.  wide,  and  is  parked  on  dther  side.  The  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  established  fair  grounds  (now  310  acres) 
adjoim'ng  the  dty  on  the  S.W.  in  1900,  and  the  annual  sUte  fair 
attracts  many  visitors.  The  water  supply  is  derived  from  a 
storage  lake  on  Flat  Creek,  3  m.  from  the  dty,  settling  basins 
being  used  to  clarify  the  water.  There  are  a  dty  hospital  and 
the  Maywood,  a  private  hospital;  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  railway  maintains  here  a  hospital  for  all  parts  of  its 
system.  The  surrounding  country  is  a  magnificent  livestock  and 
farming  region,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  valuable 
deposits  of  coal,  of  limestone,  .of  shale  suitable  for  sewer  pipe  and 


of  fire  days.  The  dty  has  Important  horse  and  mule  yaids. 
The  Missouri  Padfic,  three  of  whose  operating  divisions  end  at 
Sedalia  and  thus  make  the  dty  its  central  division  point,  in  1904 
established  large  shops  (139  acres)  in  a  suburb  £.  of  the  dty. 
These  shops  and  those  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railway, 
of  which  Sedalia  is  the  central  division  point  on  the  N.  end  of  its 
system,  add  greatly  to  the  industrial  importance  of  the  dty. 
The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  $1,691,737, 
showing  an  increase  of  31-8%  since  1900. 

Sedalia  was  established  as  a  station  on  the  Missouri  Padfic 
railroad  in  1857.  Li  X864  it  was  chartered  as  a  town  and  was 
made  the  county-seat,  succeeding  Georgetown  (then  a  flourishing 
town,  which  q>ecdily  fell  into  decay),  the  transfer  of  the  oflBces 
taking  place  in  1865.  Sedalia  was  a  Union  military  post  through- 
out the  Civil  War;  on  the  15th  of  October  1864  a  detachment 
from  Sterling  Price's  raiding  colunm  dislodged  a  small  Union 
force  that  was  occupying  the  town,  but  the  Confederate  occii> 
pation  lasted  only  one  day.  Sedalia  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in 
1889.  In  1896  a  constitutional  amendment  to  remove  the 
state  capital  from  Jefferson  City  to  Sedalia  was  defeated  by 
popular  vote. 

SEDAN,  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an  anondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Ardeimes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  X3  m;  E.S.E.  of  M^zidres  by  raiL  Pop.  (1906)  town 
16,014;  coDunune  19,599.  Sedan  is  built  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Meuse  round  a  bend  in  the  river  forming  a  peninsula.  On  the 
left  bank  stands  the  suburb  of  Torcy,  situated  partly  within  the 
bend,  partly  beyond  the  canal  whidi  cuts  across  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula.  There  is  a  statue  of  Turenne  (bom  at  Sedan  in  161  x), 
remains  of  a  castle  of  the  xsth  century  and  a  Protestant  temple 
dating  from  1593.  Sedan  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  has 
a  munidpal  school  of  weaving.  The  manufacture  of  fine  black 
cloth  established  in  the  middle  of  the  X7th  century  by  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  hdd  its  place  as  the  staple  industry  of  the  town 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  X9th  century.  A  large  variety  of 
woollen  fabrics  are  produced,  and  there  are  flour  mills  and 
factories  for  industrial  machineiy,  boilers  and  heavy  iron  goodSi 
chocolate,  &c. 

Sedan  was  in  the  14th  century  a  dependency  of  the  abbey 
of  Mouxon,  the  possession  of  which  was  diluted  by  the  bishops 
of  Liige  and  Reims.  United  to  the  crown  of  France  by  Charles 
v.,  it  was  ceded  by  Charles  VI.  to  Guillaume  de  Braquemont, 
whose  son  sold  it  to  his  brother-in-law  Evra^d  de  la  Marck. 
For  two  centuries  this  family  continued  masters  of  the  place  in 
spite  of  the  bishops  of  Li£ge  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Lorraine;  and  Henri  Robert  adopted  the  title  "prince  of 
Sedan."  In  the  x6th  century  the  town  was  an  a^jum  for  many 
Protestant  refugees,  who  laid  the  basis  of  its  industrial  prosperity, 
and  it  became  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  semiiutry.  Robert  L 
de  la  Marck  (d.  X489)  was  lord  of  Sedan  when  he  acquired 
Bouillon.  His  grandson,  Robert  III.,  seigneur,  of  Fleurange  aixl 
Sedan  (d.  1537),  was  marshal  of  France  and  left  interesting 
memoirs.  Robert  IV.  de  la  Marck  (d.  1556),  also  marshal  of 
France,  erected  Sedan  on  his  own  authority  into  an  independent 
principality.  By  the  marriage  of  his  granddaughter  Charlotte 
with  Henry  I.  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  the  duchy  of  Bouillon  aiul 
the  prindpality  of  Sedan  passed  to  the  bouse  of  Turenne.  When 
the  new  duke  attempted  to  maintain  his  mdependence,  Henry 
IV.  captured  Sedan  in  three  days;  and  the  second  duke  Fr6d£rk 
Maurice  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  ddest  brother  of  the  great 
marshal,  who  had  several  times  revolted  against  Louis  XIII., 
was,  after  his  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cinq-Mars,  obliged  U> 
surrender  his  prindpality.  Sedan  thus  became  part  of  the  royal 
domain  in  1642.  On  the  xst  of  September  1870  the  fortress  was 
the  centre  of  the  most  disastrous  conflict  of  the  Franco-German 
War  (see  below).  The  village  of  BazeUles,  3  m.  S.E.  of  Sedan, 
contains  the  great  ossuary.  The  house,  rendered  famous  by 
Neuville's  paintings,  "  Les  Demises  Cartouches,"  now  contains 
objects  found  on  the  battlefidd.  At  Donchery;  3}  m.  to  the 
west  of  Sedan,  is  the  chAteau  of  Bellevue,  where  Napoleon  IIL 
surrendered  his  sword  and  where  the  terms  of  capitulation  of 
Sedan  were  agreed  upon. 
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BtlOt  ti  Stden  (Septonber  iit,  1S70).— Dnitng  (be  couhc  of 
Ibe  31R  of  Auguit  CMC  FunCD-Geeiun  Wim)  ibe  RlnttlDg 
French  umy  (i>t,  5th.  ;ih  ud  iiih  mrpi)  under  Minlul 
MuMaJkhi  uKmbled  Ln  and  iround  Sedui,  vraiched  tbrougfaout 
■he  day  by  the  Gcnnan  uviliy  but  not  Hvenly  puihed  by  tbcm. 
Seiiaa  Ei  t  unali  old-fashioned  foitrera,  Lying  in  a  depreuioa 
belween  two  ridgea  which  converge  in  the  plateau  ol  Illy  about 
si  m.  north-eaat  of  the  tonm.  The  only  pan  nhicb  ill 
delenca  played,  or  might  have  played,  In  the  ensuing  battle 
lay  ID  Ihc  strategic  possihilitirs  contained  in  the  fine  and  roomy 


«an  to  cTon  over  tbe  town  itieU.  At  til^ttal]  on  the  jiM 
le  leading  German  infintiy  were  approachlDg.  The  Army  ol 
le  Meuie  en  the  right  bank  ol  Ibe  river,  with  (he  U.  Bavariniw 
ovtng  towards  BaieiUes  to  reinlotce  it,  mod  the  III.  Amiy, 
e  V.  and  XI.  corps  with  the  WUntembeig 


le  night  of  the  jiit  of  Auguat  tht  Bavaiiani  threw 

ridge  a<:rou  the  Meuse  belon  RCmilly,  and  (oon  after 

a  fog  which  lay  thickly  over  Ibe  whole  country, 

cu  advance  towda  Bamlla,  held  by  Vasioigne'a 


'-,    and  fairly  prepared  for  de- 

'  Tbe  £ruig  called  all 

witbm  t^cb  oi  (be 


a.H  tbe  Meoae  Amy  wia 

laichmg  to  Ibe  baKle  field, 

Guards  on  the  norlbera 

via  ViUets-Atnay,  (ha 

IS  and  IVlb  coipa  (o 

luth  along  tbe  river. 

ooume'a  division  coo- 

unber  ol  MariDC 

and  tbar  s(ut>- 

iplelely 


ID  m.  and  MeuK  armies,  had  there  been 
teihisplsn,  Bui  MacMahon 
int  to  conlemplatf  anything 
further  than  a  battle  for  the  bonour  of  the  army,  and  though 
commuoicalioiis  with  Heairct,  where  Vinoy'i  corps  (ijih)  was 
giihering,  lay  open  tbrougboul  the  day,  be  neither  sen!  orders 
to  it  nor  made  any  amngements  to  meet  tbe  coining  danger 

The  troops  received  food  and  asununillon.  tbe  disorden 
consequent  on  tbe  luccessive  daya'  fighting  in  retreat  were 
remedied,  and  the  -'         '  ... 

of  all,  u  almosl  unoroai 
were  strong,  particularly 
(brougb  the  Fond  du  Givonne,  though  fordable,  presented  a 
Berious  ototade  to  the  tactical  handling  of  the  German  iuFantty. 
But  as  a  whole  it  wai  iar  loo  cramped  for  the  numbers  crowded 
Into  it:  it  could  be  completely  ovcriooked  from  the  heighls  ol 
Fr^Dois,  where  tbe  king  of  Prusua's  beadquarteis  took  their 
ttud,  and  vheoce  in  (Jic  •itemooD  Uu  Gcmun  artillery  fire 


Locally  their  positions 


iledgc  of  Ibe  other  in  the  highesi  degree. 
Bui  when  about  9  am  he  leamt  that  Duerot  proposed  to  move 
tbe  whole  army  under  cover  of  rearguards  to  Ibe  west  towarda 
Mezi^rn,  he  produced  his  commission  and  counlennuided  the 
movemeol,  being  himself  convinced  that  eastward  (owards 
Bazaine  at  Melz  lay  the  road  10  salvation.  Orders  once  issued 
on  a  battle-field  are  not  easily  recalled,  and  tbe  result  of  this 
change  of  command  wis  dire  confusion-  The  French  ln»ps 
northward  of  Baieilles,  along  tbe  Fond  du  Givonne,  were  already 
eorameocing  their  withdrawal,  when  the  leading  troop*  o(  the 
Saion  XH.  corps  began  to  arrive  about  Daigny,  and  being  only 
opposed  by  a  weak  reaiguard,  easily  carried  the  ridge  south 
of  the  Civonne-Sedan  road,  thus  ihreatemng  the  retreat  ol 
Vassoigne's  diviiion  in  and  about  Bueilles,  which  then  (ell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bavarians  between  10  and  ir  a.m.  At  the  tame 
moinenl  Ihe  Curd  corps  had  begun  (0  form  up  between  Daigny 
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End  Givonnc,  uid  ttitrc  bdng  no  lerioiu  force  of  the  cneoiy 
In  IcoTit  of  tbem,  the  aitiltei)'  trtu  deploying  ilong  the  uaiaa 
heighu  above  the  viUey  o[  Givouie,  coverod  odIj'  by  netk 
odvaDced  guuda  of  iafantiy.  Hbea  luddenly  t  great  colunui  of 
Ftench  intsniTy,  ume  6000  strong,  moving  wax  in  pursuance 
of  Wimpffen'i  orden,  came  over  Ilie  eaitem  border  of  tbe  valley 
and  charged  down  at  full  speed  lowardi  the guu.  Thenlolioired 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  spectacles  of  the  entire  war  The  whole 
of  the  corps  artillery  of  the  Guard  turned  upon  these  devoted 


:  the< 


in  half,  > 


hells,  a 


of  dust  and 

be  sttn  the  trunks  and  bmbs  of  men  fiung  upwards  by  their 
eiplosion.  The  head  of  the  column,  perhapi  jooo  strong, 
nevertheless  kepi  on  its  way,  but  under  the  combined  file  of 
tbe  Guard  rifle  battalion  and  the  Banking  fire  from  other  guns 
its  impetus  died  out  and  its  dEbns  diuppeued  by  degrees 
under  convenient  cover.  The  German  Guards  were  now  free 
to  suelch  out  their  right  towards  the  Belgian  (contiec  (where 
tbe  Kouti  of  the  III.  Army  were  abeady  moving)  and  prepue 
with  all  deliberation  for  the  attack  on  tbe  Boil  de  la  Gaieime 

The  III  Army  had  moved  oS  as  early  as  1.3a  jt.u.,  and  by 
4  a.H.  was  already  crossing  the  Meuie  at  Doatbtty,  aided  t^ 
several  pontoon  and  Ireglle  bridges  tbnWD  ovti  during  the  night. 
Tbeir  right  was  covered  Irooi  sight  by  the  peninsula  formed 
by  a  bend  of  the  nver,  and  the  march  of  the  several  columns 
was  unopposed  till,  dealing  its  nortbem  extremity,  they  began 
to  deploy  lo  Ihdr  right  between  St  Mengea  and  Floing.  Here 
they  encountered  French  outposts,  which  fell  back  on  their  main 
position  on  the  lidge,  to  tbe  south  of  the  Floing-Illy  road. 
Against  this  position  the  German  anillery  now  pressed  forward, 
and  seeing  tbeir  exposed  position.  General  Galhfet  brought  for- 
ward bis  brigade  of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  and  dehvered  a  moat 
dashing  charge.  But  being  unsupported  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  egain  behind  the  cover  of  the  Caal-Illy  ridge. 

It  was  now  about  ii  a.M.,  and,  whether  moved  by  the  belated 
impulse  of  Ducrot^s  orders  or  attracted  by  the  apparent  weakness 
of  the  Prujsiani  within  sight,  tbi  ~       '  "  ' 


t   German   reinforr 


nts  coming  suddenly  into 
IT,  and  their  Han  having  spent  itself,  they  fell  back  again, 
holding  only  to  Floing,  whence  it  required  oaiiy  two  hours  more 

I    About  noonWImpfienrodeup  to  General  Douay  and  asked  bim 
whether  he  could  bold  on  to  his  poution.    The  latter,  possibly 
elated  by  the  success  o[  fals  recent  attack,  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive,  painting  out  only  the  importance   of  maintaining  the 
Calvaire  d'llly  to  the  nortb.    De  Wimpffen  promised  him  support 
from  the  1st  corps  on  the  right  rear,  part  of  which,  iiidden  in 
the  Bois  de  la  Garenne,  had  as  yet  been  little  engaged,  and  then 
rode  south  to  Balsn,  where  he  found  the  nth  corps  fighting 
desperately.    He  then  sent  back  to  Douay  for  reinfotcem 
and  the  latter  despatched  all  he  could  spare.    These,  man 
south,  crossed  the  troops  oi  the  1st  corps  sent  to  Douay's  ai 
ance.    The  Prussian  shells  were  already  crashing  into  the  w 
from  all  sides,  and  countless  sttagglen  and  ridsleis  h 
caused  most  serious  delay.    To  gain  time,  Margueritle's  div 
was  ordered  to  charge.    Margueritle  was  killed  aahe  rode  for 
to  reconnoitre,  and  Galliiel  took  command.     "  For  the 
half-hour,"  says  the  Prusuan  o&dal  account,  "  the  scene  ( 
description.    Gallifet  and  his  squadrons  covered  themseTves 
^ry,  but  he  had  not  1000  sabres  at  his  disposal.    Undei 
storm  of  shell  and  over  the  broken  ground  manmivring 
impossble.    But  a  series  of  isolated  charges  were  delivered 
results  which  convinced  well-nigh  every  survivor  that  the  day  of 
cavalry,  itx  sufficient  numbeis  and  properly  handled 
battle-field,  was  by  no  means  spent."    About  an  hour  a 
cavalry  charges,  between  j  and  4  p.m.,  the  Germans  at  length 
gathered  wngbt  enough  to  attempt  the  assault  of  the  French 
main  position,  and  moved  by  a  common  bstinct,  Imes  of  men 
almost  1  m,  in  eitent,  pressed  on,  gaining  cover  from 


■gainst  B>lu> 

Baaeilles. 

Carried  ou 

out  of  both 

villages,  and  for  a  moi 

menidieni^ 

aedt^l 

r  escape,  b 

ut  Wimpfien  did  not 

Lnowthat  tlie 

tps  stood  wairing  behind  the  gap. 

dmgback 

0  the  town 

to  seek  the  emperor  an 

d  implore  him 

place  hirasell  at  the  head  of  all  available  n 

saw  a  white  flag  break  out  from  the  steeple  of  the  church  tower, 

t  almost  ioitantaneously  disappear.    He  did  indeed  readi  the 

peror,  but.  delayed  by  the  appalling  confusion,  wu  too  l&te. 

The  Bag  had  gone  up  again  and  be  knew  that  further  resistance 

was  hopeless.   The  fighting  did  not  cease  at  once.   Tbe  troops  he 

had  directed  10  make  the  final  effort,  tbeir  eyes  fited  on  the  eoexoy 

of  isolated  attempts  were  made  to  br«^  tbe  iron  circle  with  which 
the  Germans  had  surrounded  them.  The  emperor,  who  dnrioK 
the  early  hours  of  the  day  bad  fearlessly  courted  death,  at  leitgth 
overcome  by  extreme  physical  pain  and  eahaustion,  had  ridelcQ 
back  to  the  town,  and  about  4  f.h.,  seeing  no  hope  of  succ^as, 
had  sent  a  parlementaire  conv^ing  his  personal  surrend^  to  tlie 
king  of  Pnissia,  at  the  same  time  ordering  the  white  flag  to  be 


again  half  an  hour 


ond  Fau 


the  gallantry  sh 
heir  swords. 


nbyhi 


Thus  passed  in' 
to  an  immense  atcounC  The  price  to  the  victors  for  this  result 
WIS  in  round  numbers  9000.  The  French  killed  and  wounded 
numbered  about  17,000.  It  is  indicative  of  the  demonlizatioD 
in  the  French  army  that  this  figure  is  1000  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  victory  to  tbe  Germans  at  WOith,  although  on  that  occasion 
the  French  troops  actually  engaged  ntmiboed  one  hall  those 
available  at  Sedan.    The  duration  of  the  fighting  was  the  same 

SEDAN-CHAIR,  a  portable  chair  or  covered  vchide,  with  side 
windows,  and  entrance  through  a  binged  doorway  at  tbe  front, 
the  roof  also  opening  to  allow  the  occupant  to  stand.  It  is 
csiried  on  poles  by  two  "  chairmen."  Alike  in  Paris  and  in 
London  the  ledan-cbair  man  was  an  instilutloo— ia  Ibe  one 


(afcei  Hogaitb). 
dly  he  was  usually  an  Auvergnal,  in  the  othc 
The  sedan-chair  was  a  fashionable  mode  of  tra 
up  to  a  century  or  so  ago.  It  look  iu  name  In 
Sedan,  in  France,  where  it  was  first  used,  and  was 
England  by  Sir  S.  Duncombe  in  1(134.  Although  a  typicatlj 
iSth-century  vehicle  it  was  used  in  the  17th,  and  had  been  known 
much  earlier.    Indeed,  the  ancient  sedia  geilalpria  of  the  pcfxa 
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often  beautifully  painted,  even  the  greatest  French  pastoralists 
not  HiaHaining  to  embellish  their  panels.  It  is  still  in  use  at 
the  public  baths  at  Ischl,  in  Austria,  and  also  in  the  dty  of  Bath, 
En^and,  as  a  mode  of  transit  in  connexion  with  the  medical 
baths.  The  sedan-chair  can  be  taken  into  the  bedroom,  and  the 
invalid  conveyed  without  exposure  to  the  outer  air  to  and  from 
the  mineral'Water  bath.  The  poles  are  so  arranged  that  the 
chair  may  be  carried  up  and  down  stairs  and  still  preserve 
its  horizontal  position. 

SBDBBROH,  a  market  town  in  the  Skipton  pariiamentary 
division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  28}  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Penrith  by  a  branch  of  the  London  •&  North-Westem  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  2430.  It  is  pleasantly  'situated  at  the  junction  of 
several  small  streams  forming  the  river  Lune,  in  a  deep  valley 
surrounded  by  high-lying  moors.  The  church  of  St  Andrew  is 
principally  late  Norman.  The  grammar  school  was  founded  by 
Dr  Roger  Lupton,  provost  of  Eton  College,  in  1528,  but  as  it  was 
connected  with  a  chantry  it  was  suppre^ed  by  Heniy  VIII.,  to 
be  refounded  in  1551  by  Edward  VI.;  it  now  takes  rank  among 
the  important  public  schools. 

SEDDON.  RICHARD  JOHN  (1845-1906),  New  Zealand 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Eccleston,  Lancashire,  ITngland,  in  1845, 
his  father  being  a  schoolmaster  at  Eccleston  Hill  school.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  engineering  trade,  and  when  eighteen  went 
to  Australia  and  entered  the  railway  workshops  at  Melbourne. 
He  was  caught  by  the  "  gold  fever  "  and,went  to  Bendigo,  where 
he  spent  some  time  in  the  diggings;  but  in  x866  he  joined  an 
nnde  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand,  starting  work  as  a  miner. 
In  1869  he  married  Miss  Louisa  Jane  Spotswood,  of  Melbourne. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  on  his  local  Road 
Board,  and  he  was  soon  returned  to  the  Westland  Provincial 
Coundl  for  the  Arahura  district,  becoming  its  first  chairman 
of  committees.  In  1879  he  was  returned  to  the  New  Zealand 
parliament  for  Kumara,  and  sat  for  that  constituency  for  twenty- 
six  years,  though  its  name  was  changed  to  Westland.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Ballance  ministry  (1891),  holding  the  portfolios 
for  public  works,  defence  and  mines;  and  on  Ballance's  death 
(1893)  became  premier,  a  position  he  retained  till  his  sudden 
death  on  the  loth  of  June  1906.  During  these  years  Seddon 
held  a  unique  place  in  the  public  life  of  New  Zealand,  and  in 
its  relations  with  the  empire.  He  combined  his  premiership 
with  various  offices — as  colonial  treasurer,  minister  for  education, 
postmaster-general,  telegraph  commissioner,  minister  of  marine, 
minister  for  land  purchase,  and  minister  for  labour, — but  his 
strenuous  personality,  and  the  confidence  inspired  by  his  deter- 
mination to  make  New  Zealand  a  living  force  among  the 
British  dominions,  were  the  dominating  features  in  all  his  course 
of  action.  His  large  physique,  his  profound  earnestness,  his 
gift  of  popular  oratory,  his  expansive  kindliness  and  his  power 
of  dealing  with  men,  made  him  supreme  among  his  own  people. 
He  became  known  in  a  wider  sphere  after  his  attending  the 
colonial  conference  in  London  in  1897,  and  thenceforth  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  British  imperialism.  During  the 
Boer  War,  and  afterwards  in  the  movement  for  preferential 
trade  with  the  colonies,  he  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Mr 
Chamberlain,  though  he  was  characteristically  outspoken  in 
opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  into  South 
Africa.  His  rough  and  ready  views  were  frequently  open  to 
criticism,  but  his  vigorous  patriotism  and  intensity  of  character 
give  him  a  permanent  place  among  those  who  have  worked  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  British  dominions. 

A  Life,  by  J.  Drummond,  was  published  in  1907. 

SEDDON,  THOMAS  (1821-1856),  English  landscape  painter, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  28th  of  August  1821.  His  father 
was  a  cabinetmaker,  and  the  son  for  some  time  followed  the  same 
occupation;  but  in  1842  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  ornamental 
art.  On  his  return  he  executed  designs  for  furniture  for  his  father. 
In  1849  he  made  sketching  expeditions  in  Wales  and  France, 
and  in  1852  began  to  exhibit  in  the  Royal  Academy,  sending  a 
figure-piece,  Penelope,  and  afterwards  landscapes,  deriving  their 
subjects  from  Brittany.  In  the  end  of  1853  he  joined  Holman 
Hunt  at  Cairo.    He  worked  for  a  year  in  Egypt  and  Palestine, 


executing  views  which  Ruskin  pronounced  to  be  "the  first 
landscapes  uniting  perfect  artistical  skill  with  topographical 
accuracy;  being  directed,  with  stem  self-restraint»  to.  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  giving  to  persons  who  cannot  travel  trust* 
worthy  knowledge  of  the  scenes  which  ought  to  be  most  interesting 
to  them."  Seddon's  Eastem  subjects  were  exhibited  in  Bemers 
Street,  London,  in  1855,  and  in  Conduit  Street  in  1856.  In 
October  1856  Seddon  again  visited  Cairo,  where  he  died  on 
the  23rd  of  November  In  1857  his  works  were  exhibited  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  his  important  and  elaborately 
finished  picture,  "  Jerasalcm  and  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat," 
was  purchased  by  subscription  and  presented  to  the  National 
Gallery. 
A  memoir  of  Seddon,  by  his  brother,  was  published  in  1859. 

SEDERUNT,  ACT  OF,  in  Scots  law,  an  ordinance  for  regulating 
the  forms  of  judicial  procedure  before  the  Court  of  Session,  passed 
by  the  judges  under  authority  of  a  power  originally  conferred 
by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  1540,  c.  93.  A  quorum  of 
mne  judges  is  required  to  pass  an  act  of  Sederant. 

8ED0LEY,  an  urban  district  of  Staffordshire,  England, 
between  Dudley  and  Wolverhampton,  in  the  parliamentary 
borough  of  Wolverhampton.  Pop.  (1901)  15,951.  The  district 
abounds  in  coal,  lime  and  ironstone.  Nails,  rivets,  chains, 
fire-irons,  locks  and  safes  are  produced.  The  parish  includes 
the  large  manufacturing  districts  of  Upper  and  Lower  Gomal, 
Coseley  and  Deepficlds,  the  last  having  a  station  on  the  London 
&  North- Western  railway,  10  m.  W.N.W.  from  Birmingham. 

SEDGWICK,  ADAM  (x 785-1873),  English  geologist,  was  bom 
on  the  22nd  of  March  1785  at  Dent  in  Yorkshire,  the  second 
son  of  Richard  Sedgwick,  vicar  of  the  parish.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Dent  and  Sedbergh,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  as  fifth  wrangler 
in  1808,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  college. 
For  several  years  he  was  occupied  as  private  tutor  and  afterwards 
as  assistant  mathematical  tutor  at  Trinity  College.  In  z8i8 
he  was  admitted  to  priests'  orders.  He  had  at  this  time  paid  no 
serious  attention  to  geology.  As  a  lad  he  had  collected  fossils 
from  the  Mountain  Limestone  near  Dent,  and  in  1813  he  had 
visited  the  mines  near  Fumess  and  Coniston.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  Rev.  John  Hailstone  retired  in  z8i8  from  the  post  of 
Woodwardian  professor  of  geology,  Sedgwick  applied  for  the 
vacancy,  and  was  so  strongly  supported  by  his  college  as  a  man 
of  talent  that  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  He  now 
took  up  the  study  of  geology  with  intense  zeal,  traversed  large 
areas  in  the  south  of  England,  and,  becoming  acquainted  with 
W.  D.  Conybeare,  regarded  him  as  his  master  in  geology.  It 
is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  he  grasped  the  principles  of 
stratigraphical  geology  and  the  relationships  of  rocks  in  the 
field.  In  papers  read  before  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society,  1820-1821,  on  the  stmcture  of  parts  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  he  made  observations  of  exceptional  interest  and 
value.  Of  this  society  in  1819  he  had  been  one  of  the  founders 
with  J.  S.  Henslow.  Every  year  for  a  long  period  now  brought 
its  season  of  field-work.  Sedgwick  dealt  with  the  geology  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  with  the  strata  of  the  Yorkshire  coast 
(in  papers  published  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy ^  1822,  1826); 
and  he  examined  the  rocks  of  the  north  of  Scotland  with 
Murchison  in  1827.  He  contributed  an  important  essay  On 
the  Geological  Relations  and  Internal  Structure  of  the  Magnesian 
Limestone  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  (1828).  As  early 
as  I  &2  2  he  had  begun  to  make  a  detailed  geological  map  of  the 
older  rocks  of  the  Lake  District;  he  continued  these  researches 
whereby  the  main  stmcture  of  this  mountain  region  was  first 
unravelled,  in  succeeding  years;  and  the  principal  results  were 
brought  before  the  Geological  Society  (1831-1836).  Meanwhile 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1829-1830, 
and  in  1831  he  commenced  field-work  in  North  Wales.  His  chief 
attention  was  now  concentrated  on  the  older  rocks  of  England 
and  Wales.  Murchison  began  the  task  of  unravelling  the 
stmcture  of  the  older  rocks  on  the  Welsh  borders  in  the  same  year. 
They  had  intended  to  start  together,  but  the  arrangements 
feU  through,  and  thus  they  began  their  labours  independently 
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and  from  opposite  sides  of  the  principality.  Eventually  Sedg- 
wick founded  the  Cambrian  system  for  the  oldest  group  of 
fossiliferous  strata,  and  Murchison  the  Silurian  system  for  the 
great  group  immediately  below  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Their 
systems  were  found  to  overiap — ^Sedgwick's  Upper  Cambrian 
and  Murchiaon's  Lower  Silunan  being  practically  equivalent. 
Hence  arose  a  painful  controversy  that  has  only  of  late  years 
been  terminated  by  the  adoption  of  Professor  C.  Lapworth's 
term  Ordovidan  in  place  of  the  Upper  Cambrian  of  Sedgwick 
and  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Murchison. 

Sedgwick  was  ever  actively  mterested  in  the  work  of  his 
university.  His  famous  Discourse  on  Uu  Studies  of  the  Unttersity 
of  Cambruiget  delivered  in  iSjs.was  published  in  expanded  form 
in  1833;  it  reached  a  fifth  edition  in  1850.  The  studies  were 
reviewed  under  the  headmgi  of  (i)  The  laws  of  nature,  (2) 
Ancient  literature  and  language,  and  (3)  Ethics  and  metaphyucs; 
and  the  volume  had  so  grown  that  it  ultimately  consisted  of 
442  pages  of  preface,  or  preliminary  dissertation  on  the  history 
of  creation,  with  arguments  against  the  transmutation  of  species, 
and  an  essay  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity;  the  discourse 
occupied  94  pages;  and  there  was  an  appendiz^of  notes,  &c., 
that  filled  228  pages. 

In  1833  Sedgwick  was  president  of  the  British  Association 
at  the  first  Cambridge  meeting,  and  in  1834  he  was  appointed  a 
canon  of  Norwich.  In  1836  with  Murchison  he  made  a  special 
study  of  the  Culm-measures  of  Devonshire,  which  until  that 
time  had  been  grouped  with  the  greywacke,  and  together  they 
demonstrated  that  the  main  mass  of  the  strata  belonged  to  the 
age  of  the  true  Coal  Measures.  Continuing  their  researches  into 
the  bordering  strata  they  were  able  to  show  in  1839,  from  the 
determinations  of  William  Lonsdale,  that  the  fossils  of  the  South 
Devon  limestones  and  those  of  Ufracombe  and  other  parts  of 
North  Devon  were  of  an  intermediate  type  between  those  of  the 
Silurian  and  Carboniferous  systems.  Tley  therefore  introduced 
the  term  Devonian  for  the  great  group  of  slates,  grits  and  lime- 
stones, now  known  under  that  name  in  West  Somerset,  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  These  results  were  published  in  the  great  memoir  by 
Sedgwick  and  Murchison, "  On  the  Physical  Structure  of  Devon- 
shire "  {Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  1839).  Of  later  published  works  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention  A  Synopsis  of  Ike  Classification  of  the 
British  Palaeotoic  Rocks  (1855),  which  contained  a  systematic 
description  of  the  fossils  by  F.  McCoy.  Also  the  preface  by 
Sedgwick  to  A  Catalogue  of  the  coUeciion  of  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
Fossils  contained  in  the  Geological  Museum  of  the  Unioersity  of 
Cambridge,  by  J.  W.  Salter  (1873). 

The  Wollaston  Medal  of  the  Geological  Society  was  awarded 
to  Sedgwick  in  1851,  and  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1863.  He  continued  to  lectiire  until  1872,  when  ill-health 
rendered  necessary  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  (Professor  J. 
Morris).    He  died  at  Cambridge  on  the   27U1  of  January 

X873. 

In  1865  the  senate  of  the  university  received  from  A.  A.  Van 
Sittart  the  sum  of  £500  "  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  study 
of  geology  among  the  reudent  membera  of  the  university,  and  in 
honour  oil  the  Rev.  Adam  Sedgwick."  Thus  was  founded  the, 
Sedgwick  prize  to  be  given  every  third  year  for  the  best  essay  on' 
some  geological  subject.  The  first  Sedgwick  price  was  awarded  in 
1873.  On  the  death  of  Sedgwick  it  was  decided  that  his  memorial 
should  take  the  form  of  a  new  and  larger  museum.  Hitherto  the 
geological  collections  had  been  placed  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum 
in  Cockerell's  Building.  Through  the  energy  of  Professor  T.  McK. 
Hughes  (successor  to  Sedgwick)  the  new  building  termed  the  Sedg- 
wick Museum  was  completed  and  opened  in  1903. 

See  the  Life  and  LeUers, by  John  Willis  Clark  andf  Thomas  McKenny 
Hughes  (1890). 

SEDGWICK,  JOHN  (1813-1864),  American  general,  was  bom 
at' Cornwall,  Connecticut,  on  the  13th  of  September  18 13,  and 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837.  Amongst  his  classmates  were 
Joseph  Hooker,  Braxton  Bragg  and  J.  A.  Early.  He  saw  active 
service  against  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  and  took  part  as  an 
artillery  officer  in  the  Mexican  War,  winning  the  brevets  of 
captain  and  major  for  his  conduct  at  Contreras-Churubusco 
and  Chapultcpec.  In  command  first  of  a  brigade  and  later  of  a 
division  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  took  part  in  the  Seven 


Days*  and  Maryland  campaignaT  At  the  battk  of  Antietam  he 
was  twice  wounded,  but  remained  on  the  field.  Soon  alterwaids 
he  was  given  command  of  the  VL  corps,  in  which  position  he 
took  an  important  part  in  the  battle  of  ChanceOorsviXle,  capturing 
the  famous  lines  of  Fredericksbuzg  and  fifl^ting  the  seven 
battle  of  Bank's  Ford.  The  VL  corps  bore  a  share  in  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  having  made  a  fine  forced  march  to  the  fidd. 
Sedgwick  had  been  offered  the  chief  command  of  the  army  upon 
Hooker's  resignation;  but  he  declined,  and  retained  his  command 
of  the  VI.  corps  during  the  Virginian  campaign  of  the  autumn  of 
1863,  being  on  several  occasions  placed  by  Meade  in  charge  of  a 
wing  of  the  army.  He  was  also  given  the  command  of  the  whole 
army  in  Meade's  absence.  At  the  action  of  Rappahannodc 
station  Sedgwick  by  a  brilliant  ni^t  attack  destroyed  two 
brigades  of  Early's  division  (November  7th).  When  Grant 
became  commanding-general  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
reorganized  in  three  corps,  the  VI.  was  one  of  these,  and  Sedgwick 
thus  led  his  old  corps,  now  greatly  augmented,  at  the  battle  oC 
the  Wilderness.  At  the  opening  of  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania 
Court  House,  Sedgwick  was  killed  (9th  of  May  1864)  by  a  shot 
from  a  Confederate  skirmisher.  A  monument  to  his  memory, 
cast  from  the  guns  taken  in  action  by  the  VI.  corps,  was  erected 
at  West  Point  in  1868. 

8EDILIA  (the  plural  of  Lat.  sedile,  seat),  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  the  term  given  to  the  seats  on  the  south  side  ol 
the  chancel  near  the  altar  for  the  use  of  the  officiating  priests. 
They  are  generally  three  in  number,  for  the  priest,  deacon  and 
sub-deacon.  The  custom  of  recessing  them  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  began  about  the  end  of  the  1 2th  <xntury;  some  early 
examples  consist  only  of  stone  benches,  and  there  is  one  insfance 
of  a  single  seat  or  arm-chair  in  stone  at  Lenham  in  Kent,  thou^t 
by  some  to  be  a  confessional.  The  niches  or  recesses  in  which 
they  are  sunk  are  often  richly  decorated  with  canopies  and 
subdivided  with  moulded  shafts,  pinnacles  and  tabemade  wo^; 
the  seats  are  sometimes  at  different  levels,  the  eastern  being 
always  the  highest,  and  sometimes  an  additional  niche  ts  pro- 
vided in  which  the  piscina  is  placed. 

SEDITION  (Lat.  se  or  sed,  apart,  and  tire,  to  go,  a  going  apart, 
dissension),  in  law,  an  attempt  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
state'.  In  Roman  law  sedition  was  considered  as  majatas  ot 
treason.  In  English  law  it  is  a  very  elastic  term,  including 
offences  ranging  from  libel  to  treason  {q.t.).  It  is  rarely  used 
except  in  its  adjectival  form,  e.g.  seditious  libel,  seditious  meeting 
or  seditious  conspiracy.  "  As  to  sedition  itself,"  says  Mr  Justice 
Stephen,  "  I  do  not  think  that  any  such  offence  is  known  to 
English  law  "  {Hist^  Crim.  Low,  vol.  ii.  chap,  xxiv.).^  The 
principal  enactments  now  in  force  dealing  with  seditious  offences 
were  all  passed  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  They  are  the  Unlawful  Oaths  Act  1797,  prohibiting 
the  administering  or  taking  of  unlawful  oaths  (see  Oath)  or  the 
belonging  to  an  unlawful  confederacy;  the  Unlawful  Drilling 
Act  1819-1820  prohibited  unlawful  drilling  and  military  exer- 
cises, and  the  acts  for  the  suppression  of  corresponding  societies, 
the  Unlawful  Societies  Act  1799  and  the  Seditious  Meetings 
Act  181 7.  No  proceedings  can  be  instituted  under  these  last 
two  acts  without  the  authority  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown 
(Corresponding  Societies,  &c..  Act,  1846).  Under  the  head  of 
statutes  aimed  at  seditious  offences  may  also  be  classed  statutes 
of  Richatd  II.  (1378,  1388)  against  scandalum  magnatum  or 
sLinder  of  great  men,  such. as  peers,  judges  or  great  officers  of 
state,  whereby  discord  may  arise  within  the  realm,  and  a  statute 
of  Charles  II.  (1661)  against  tumultuous  petitioning  (see  Peti^ 
tion)  .  There  has  been  no  prosecution  for  many  years  for  seditious 
words  as  distinguished  from  seditious  libd,  but  such  words  have 
been  admitted  as  evidence  in  proceedings  for  seditious  oonspiraqr 
iq.v.),  as  in  the  prosecution  of  O'Connell  in  1844  and  of  C.  S. 
Pamell  and  others  in  x88o  (see  Reg.  v.  ParueU,  Cox's  Crimnd 
Cases,  vol.  xiv.  508).  By  the  Prison  Act  1877,  any  prisoner  under 
sentence  for  sedition  or  seditious  libd  b  to  be  treated  as  a 
misdemeanant  of  the  first  divi»on. 

*  The  word  "  sedition  **  occurs,  however,  in  the  Prison  Act  1877, 
S.40. 
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SeoUand, — '*  All  acts  by  which  the  minds  of  the  people  may  be 
incited  to  defeat  the  govenunent  or  control  legislatton  by  violent 
or  unconstitutional  means  are  seditious"  (Macdooald,  Criminal 
Law,  339).  Sedition  is  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both 
(Punishment  of  LesMng-making,  Ac,  182^).  A  very  large  number 
of  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament  dealt  with  sedition,  beginnin|;  as 
early  as  11 84  with  the  assize  of  William  the  Lion,  c.  39.  Lcasing- 
malunfi;  is  to  be  distinguished  from  sedition,  as  it  attacmd  only  the 
sovereign  individually,  not  the  government. 

United  Slates.— In  the  acta  of  Congress  the  word  "  sedition  " 
appears  to  occur  only  in  the  army  and  navy  articles.  A  soldier 
)oininj{  any  sedition  or  who,  being  present  at  any  sedition,  does  not 
use  his  utmost  endeavour  to  suppress  the  same,  is  punishable  with 
death  or  such  other  punidiment  as  a  court-martial  shall  direct 
(U.S.  Rev.  Stats.  1 13421  arts.  2a,  23).  A  sailor  uttering  seditious 
words  is  minishable  at  the  discretion  of  a  court-martiaK  In  1798 
an  act  of  Congress  called  the  Sedition  Act  was  passed,  which  expired 
by  effluxion  of  time  in  1 801.  Its  constitutionality  was  violently 
assuled  at  the  time  and  it  "was  beyond  all  question  condemned  by 
public  sentiment  '*  as  "  susceptible  of  being  used  for  purposes  of 
Qppresnon  and  terrorism."  (aee  Story  on  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  (I  1293-1294.)  Severail  prosecutions  under  the  act 
will  be  found  m  Wharton's  State  Trials.  Sedition  is  also  dealt  with 
by  the  state  laws  mostly  in  a  very  liberal  spirit.  Thus  th& Louisiana 
Code,  I  394,  enacted  that  "  there  is  no  such  offence  known  to  our 
law  as  defamation  of  the  Kovemment  or  either  of  its  branches, 
either  under  the  name  of  libel,  slander,  seditious  writing  or  other 
appellation."  By  1 1 11,  to  constitute  the  oflfence  of  sedition  "  there 
must  be  not  only  a  design  to  dismember  the  state,  or  to  subvert  or 
change  its  constitution,  out  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  do  it  by 
force.  It  has  been  held  that  publications  which  tend  to  degrade 
and  vilify  the  constitution,  to  promote  insurrection  and  circulate 
discontent  through  its  members,  to  asperse  its  justice  and  anywise 
impair  the  exercise  of  its  functions  are  s^iiions  and  are  visited  with 
the  peculiar  rigour  of  the  law  (1805^  Respub.  9.  Dennie^  4  Yeates 
(Penna),  267).  The  defendant  was  indicted  "  as  a  factitious  and 
seditious  person  of  a  wicked  mind  and  unquiet  and  turbulent  dis- 
position and  conversation,  seditiously,  maliciously  and  wilfully 
intending  as  much  as  in  him  lay  to  bring  into  contempt  and  hatred 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the  constitution  of  this 
commonwealth  and  of  the  United  States,  to  excite  popular  di»> 
content  and  dissatisfaction  against  the  scheme  of  polity  instituted 
and  upon  trial  in  the  said  United  States  and  in  the  said  common- 
wealth, to  molest,  disturb  and  destroy  the  peace  and  public  tran- 
quillity of  the  ssud  United  States ...  to  condemn  the  principles 
of  revolution  and  revile,  depreciate  and  scandalize  the  characters 
of  the  revt^utionary  patriots  and  statesmen,  to  endanser,  subvert 
and  totally  destroy  the  republican  constitutions  and  free  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States ...  to  involve  (it) ...  in  civil  war, 
desolation  and  anarchy  and  to  procure  by  art  and  force  a  radical 
change  and  alteration  in  the  pnndplcs  and  forms  of  the  said  con- 
stitutions and  governments  imthoat  the  free  will  and  concurrence 
of  the  people  01  the  United  States,  and  to  fulfil,  perfect  and  bring 
to  effect  his  wicked,  seditious  and.  detestable  intentions  aforesaid 
he  the  said  Joseph  Dennie  on  the  2\rd  of  April  1803  at  the  dty  of 
Philadelphia  falsely,  maliciously,  tactiously  and  seditiously  did 
make,  compose,  write  and  publish  the  following  libel,  to  wit,  *  a 
democracy  is  scarcely  tolerable  at  any  period  of  national  history. 
Its  omens  are  always  sinister  and  its  powers  are  unpropitious;  it 
was  weak  and  wicked  at  Athens,  it  was  bad  in  Sparta  and  worse  in 
Xffme. ...  It  was  tried  in  England  and  rejected  with  the  utmost 
hatking  and  abherrence.  It  is  en^Us  trial  here  and  its  issue  will  be 
ctvfZ  war,  desolation  and  anarchy. '. . .  No  honest 'man  but  proclaims 
iu  frand,  and  no  brave  man  but  draws  his  sword  aiainsl  its  forUt' 
ftc.  &c     The  defendant  was  found  not  guilty. 

Continent  ef  Europe. — ^The  continental  codes  as  a-  rule  are  little 
more  definite  than  £ngliiAi  law  in  their  treatment  of  sedition.  In 
Germany  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  AufU^f,  the  remaining 
together  of  a  mob  after  the  authorities  have  thrice  bid  it  disperse, 
and  Anfmkr  or  Auf stand,  an  organised  resistance  to  the  authorities; 
but  no  definition  is  sivcn  of  the  terms.  The  Hungarian  penal  code 
defines  Anf stand  to  be  an  armed  assembly  which  has  the  intention 
of  attacking  a  class  of  citizens,  a  nationality  or  a  religious  body. 
The  French  j>enal  code  reco^izes  a  differe.nce  between  sUition  and 
riunion  sidtHense.  If  earned  out  with  sufficient  numbers  and 
sufficient  force  sidition  becomes  ribellion.  Section  loo  exempts 
from  the  penalties  of  sedition  those  who  have  merely  been  present 
«t  a  seditious  meeting  without  taking  any  active  part  therein,  and 
have  dispersed  at  the  first  warning  of  Uie  military  or  civil  authorities. 

8BDLBY,  SIR  CHARLES  {c,  1639-1701),  English  wit  and 
dramatist,  was  bom  about  1639,  and  was  the  son  of  Sir  John 
Sedley  of  Ayiesford  in  Kent.  He  was  educated  at  WacUiam 
College,  Oxford,  but  left  without  taking  a  degree.  Sedley  is 
famous  as  a  patron  of  literature  in  the  Restoration  period,  and 
was  the  "  Lisideius  "  of  Diyden's-  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy. 
His  most  famous  song,  "  Phyllb  is  my  only  joy,"  is  mucli  more 
indeiy  known  now  than  the  author's  name.    His  first  comedy, 


The  Mulberry  Garden  (1668),  hardly  sustains  'Sedley's  contem- 
porary reputatk>n  for  wit  in  conversation.  The  be^,  but  most 
licentious,  of  his  comedies  is  Bellamira;  or  The  Mistress  (1687), 
an  imitation  of  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence,  in  which  the  heroine 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  duchess  of  (jleveland,  the  mistress 
of  Charies  n.  His  two  tragedies,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (1667) 
and  The  Tyrant  King  of  Crete  (1702),  an  adaptation  of  Henzy 
Killigrew's  Pallantus  and  Ettdora,  have  little  merit.  He  also 
produced  The  Grumbler  (1702),  an  adaptation  of  Le  Grondeur  of 
Brueys  and  Palaprat.  An  indecent  frolic  in  Bow  Street,  for 
which  he  was  heavily  fined,  made  Sedley  notorious.  He  was 
member  of  parliament  for  New  Romney  in  Kent,  and  took  an 
active  and  useful  part  in  politics.  A  qieech  of  his  on  the  dvil 
list  after  the  Revolution  is  dted  by  Macaulay  as  a  proof  that  his 
reputation  as  a  man  of  wit  and  ability  was  deserved.  His  ben 
mot  at  the  expense  of  James  II.  is  wdl  known.  The  king  had 
seduced  his  daughter  and  created  her  countess  of  Dorchester, 
whereupon  Sedley  remarked  that  he  hated  ingratitude,  and,  as 
the  king  had  made  his  daughter  a  coimtess,  he  would  endeavour 
to  make  the  king's  daughter  a  queen.  He  died  on  the  20th  of 
August  X701. 

His  only  child,  Catbeune,  countess  of  Dorchester  {e,  1657- 
17x7),  was  the  mistress  of  James  II.  both  before  and  after  he 
came  to  the  throne,  and  was  created  a  countess  in  x686,  an  ele- 
vation which  aroused  much  indignation  and  compelled  Catherine 
to  reside  for  a  time  in  Ireland.  In  1696  she  married  Sir  David 
Col3rear,  Bart.  (d.  1730),  who  was  created  earl  of  Portmore  in 
1703,  and  she  was  thus  the  mother  of  Chazles  Colyear,  2nd  eari 
of  Portmore  (x  700-1 785).  She  died  at  Bath  on  the  26th  of 
October  17x7,  when  her  life  peerage  became  extinct.  By 
James  H.  Lady  Dorchester  had  a  daughter  Catherine  (d.  x743)» 
who  married  James  Annesley,  eail  of  Anglesey  (d.  1702),  and 
after  his  death  married  John  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham. 
Through  Catherine,  her  daughter  by  her  first  husband,  she  was 
the  ancestress  of  the  Barons  MuIgAve. 

See  The  Works  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley  in  Prose  and  Verse  (1778), 
with  a  slight  notice  of  the  author. 

SEDUCnON  (from  Lat.  seduceref  to  lead  astray),  a  term 
generally  used  in  the  special  sense  of  wrongfully  inducing  a 
woman  to  consent  to  sexual  intercourse.  The  action  for  seduc- 
tion of-  an  unmarried  woman  in  England  stands  in  a  somewhat 
anomalous  position.  The  theory  of  English  law  is  that  the 
woman  herself  has  suffered  no  wrong;  the  wrong  has  been 
suffered  by  the  parent  or  .person  in  loco  parentiSf  who  must  sue 
for  the  damage  arising  from  the  loss  of  service  caused  by  the 
seduction  -of  the  woman.  Some  evidence  of  service  must  be 
given,  but  very  slight  evidence  wfll  be  sufficient,  even  making 
of  tea,  milking  cows,  minding  children  or  any  snoall  household 
work.  It  is  no  bar  if  a  daughter  is  out  at  work  during  the  day 
time,  provided  she  assists  in  the  household  when  she  comes 
home  in  the  evening.  The  relationship  of  master  and  servant 
must,  however,  exist,  and  the  action  must  be  brought  by  the 
person  with  whom  the  seduced  girl  was  residing  at  the  time, 
whether  in  the  capacity  of  daughter  and  servant,  ward  and 
servant,  or  servant  only.  It  is  so  seldom  indeed  that  an  action 
is  brought  against  a  seducer  when  the  seduced  gixl  is  a  servant 
only,  that  what  Serjeant  Manning  wrote  many  years  ago  is  still 
painfully  true:  "The  quasi  fiction  of  servUium  amisit  affords 
protection  to  the  rich  man  whose  daughter  occasionally  makes 
his  tea,  but  leaves  without  redress  the  poor  man  whose  child 
is  sent  improtected  to  earn  her  bread  amongst  strangers  "  (note 
to  GrinneU  v.  WeUst  1844,  7  M.  &  G.  X044).  This  capricious 
working  of  the  action  for  seduction  is  somewhat  obviated  in 
Scots  law,  under  which  the  seduced  woman  may  sue  on  her  own 
account,  but  only  if  deceit  has  been  used,  and  most  often  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  deceit  alone  was  the  cause  of 
the  injury.  Although  the  action  is  nominally  for  loss  of  service, 
still  exemplary  damages  are  given  for  the  dishonour  of  the 
plaintiff's  family  beyond  recompense  for  the  mere  loss  of  servica 
An  action  for  seduction  cannot  be  brought  in  the  county  court 
except  by  agreement  of  the  parties.  As  to  seduction  of  a  married 
woman,  the  old  action  for  criminal  conversation  was  abolished 
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ible  It  conunea  law. 
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Uaikd  JUlu.— InlheTJoindSataRiulenibtniilmeinenlly 
■Clio'n  u  the  ^^iTudre  of  thrSmily  inline  purity  hi."bS'T.  in- 

(j(  New  York,  New  Jeney.  Louisiana  and  other  lu'iei  make  it  a  crime 
la  lediKe  under  promue  of  marriage  an  unmameci  woman  of  ftood 
reputaiioB.  Subsequent  iTitermarriagt  of  the  partiei  ia  in  mo4tcuei 
a  bar  lo  crimiiul  prooedinga.  Tbe  itaic  lef  iiLstkm  ol  the  United 
StaiA  it  in  nmarblble  oppoaition  lo  the  rule  of  the  ranon  law.  by 
which  the  iedticlion  of  a  woman  by  her  betrothed  waa  not  puoiah- 

betrothiL 

BBDOLtDS,  CoEUDt  oi  Caeuto  (a  pncnomen  of  doubtful 
uilhentidty),  >  Chrisliui  poei  of  the  fint  half  o(  the  jth  century, 
is  terroed  *  pre^ytcr  by  Iiidore  of  Seville  and  in  the  Gelaiian 
decree.  He  muit  not  be  confined  with  Scduliui  the  Iiiah-Scol 
frammarian  of  the  gth  century.  His  fame  rests  mainly  gpon  m 
long  poem,  Comen  faiiJuUe,  based  an  the  four  gospeli.  In 
■(yle  a  bombastic  imitator  of  Vlrgilt  be  shows,  nevertheless,  a 
certain  freedom  in  the  handling  of  the  Biblical  story,  and  the 
poem  loon  berwne  a  quarry  for  the  minor  paeta.  A  hymn  by 
Sedulius  ia  hooour  of  Christ,  consisting  oI  twenty-three  qual- 
nins  of  iambic  dimeters,  has  partly  paued  into  the  liturgy, 
the  finl  leven  quatrains  forming  the  Christmas  hymn  A  loiis 
erlui  cardine,  and  some  later  ones  the  Epiphany  hymn,  Hostis 
Bcrodti  impit.  A  Vetera  el  mm  Talamtnii  aUalio  in  elegiac 
couplets  has  also  come  down,  but  we  have  Do  grounds  for  ascrib- 
ing to  him  the  Vlrgilian  cento,  Dc  serbi  incamGiictie, 

uliua'a  worhi  were  ediied  bv  F.  Arevilo  (Rome,  1794).  re. 

■  ■     -    -    •-     ,■,  p^,^.  iat  voL  jii.:  v>i  finally  by  J. 

'  X  J.  Hucmer,  Dt  StdiJii  fvlm  nlo  <( 

-I,  1879);  M.  Manitiua,  C/scikhu  iir 

t   [Slulttan,    1691):   Teuffel-Schwabe. 

(Eng.  trant),  47]:  Henog"      "     "    ' 
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UsIkUu  IS'  pnlvliHlitcKi  Tieeitt"-  "viii.  (Leipiig,  190b)  I  Smith 
ud  Wace,  Diaiatary  «/  CMriiHam  Biopapt}  (iSfi?!. 
lEDDM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Crassulaceae, 


mper- 


id  frigid  regions,  and  mostly  perennial  herb 

rarely  pink  or  blue,  flowers  are  usually  stnall  and  grouped  [n 
cymes,  lliey  have  a  calyx  ol  &ne  sepals,  as  many  petals,  usually 
ten  stamens  and  £ve  distinct  carpels,  which  have  as  msny  gbndi 
at  their  base  and  ripen  into  as  many  dry  seed-pods.  Several 
species  are  British,  including  some  with  tuberous  roots  and  large 

rocks,  walls  and  dry  banks;  S.  acre  is  stonecrop  {see  hg.  i), 
well  known  also  in  gardens,  a  variety  of  which,  ournfiw,  is  in 
cultivation  with  golden-yellow  tips  to  the  [eaves  and  shoots. 
Many  others  are  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  Iheir  loLage  or 
vitality  under 


They 
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bonier  plantsi  gome,  e.f.  S.  Lydivm, 

excellent  for  carpet  bedding.   5.  ipeOahiie.  1  to  i)  ft.,  with  pink 

flower)  in  great  i^mose  heads,  is  s  fine  pUat  Cor  the  boideis, 


^   ^  polsorbaskels  in  cottage  wi 
closely  alUed  to  Stmttnitami  (see  Houhlcei). 

SIB  ClJit.  Hia,  a  seal).  ■  teal  or  throne,  piiticuUriy  the 
throne  of  a  bish<^,  the  caiMtdra,  the  symbol  td  his  oC&ce  btvI 
dignity,  the  placing  ol  which  m  a  church  makei  it  a  catbeilral 
(t.s.)-  The  term  is  thus  apphcd  to  the  place  where  the  luili^>'s 
cathedral  is  vluated  and  from  which  he  properly  take*  kii 
title,  and  so  is  to  be  diitinguished  from  diocese(f  .v.),  the  tcTTitoxia] 
province  over  which  his  jurisdiction  extends  {see  Bibhcv). 

SBEBACH,  MABIB  (iEio-1807),  German  acl»*>,  tnt  bom  &t 
Riga,  in  Russia,  on  the  34th  of  February  i8jo,  being  the  dml^tcx 
ol  an  actor,  WUbelm  Friedrich  Seebach  {ir9B-i3«]).  Aft^ 
appearing  Gist  at  Nuremberg  as  Julie  In  Kea»,  the  played 
•oubrette  parts  at  LUbeck,  Daniig  and  CasscL  In  iSji  ilw 
achieved  her  £rat  great  iucceas  at  the  Thalialhealer  in  Hanbuis 
as  Gtetchen  in  Goethe's  Faust,  and  the  remained  there  oatil 
1S51,  when  she  appeared  in  Vienna.  She  then  played  in  Muniii, 
establishing  her  reputation  as  a  tragic  actress  with  the  lAles  of 
Jane  Eyre  and  AdrienneLecsuvreur.  Fnim  18;$  to  iSMiibe  was 
engaged  at  the  court  theatre  at  Kanover,  and  there  in  rfl^g  she 
manicd  the  tenor  Albert  Niemann.  In  1E66  the  followed  bex 
husband  la  Berlui,  but  separated  from  him  after  two  yemn. 
In  il70-ig;i  she  visited  the  United  Stales,  and  gave  in 
seventeen  diiea  no  test  than  16a  perfoimances— tnosHy  ol 
Fatat;  and  in  18S6  the-«crcpted  a  permsnenl  englgement  at 
the  Schauspielhaua  in  Berlin.  She  retired  from  the  ttagc  in 
iSg7,  and  tiled  on  the  jrd  of  August  d  thai  year.  In  iSi>5  abc 
endowed  a  home  for  poor  actors  aiui  actmaet  at  Wsmar,  ^kUbd. 
the  Uarit  Seehach  Stiflung. 

See  Cenuchen,  Am  Uari.  Stetodb  lAr*  (Beriin,  1900I. 

SEED  tfiom  the  >>i>ol  teen  in  Lat.  le 
ovule  of  plants.     The  seeds  of  the 
plants  are  not  true  seeds  and  are  properly  di 
(saFiurT].   For  the  sawing  of  seed  ■«  SowiMa. 

EBELBT.  IIR  JOHK  SOBBHT  (iSm-iSosX  Eogibh  eWTiat 
and  historian,  was  bom  in  Loodan  in  iS}4.  His  father.  R.  B. 
Seelcy,  was  a  publisher,  and  author  of  several  religious  booka 
and  of  Tke  Life  aM  Tii^a  of  Edmri  I.,  which  was  U^)Jy 
esteemed  by  hisioriaot.  From  bis  filher  Seeley  doubllo  derind 
his  taste  for  religious  and  tiittorial  tubjects.  He  •os.educsied 
■t  the  Qty  of  London  School  and  at  Chrkt's  College,  Cambridge, 
■here  he  was  head  of  the  datticil  tripos  and  senior  chanceUor'i 
medallist,  wss  elected  fellow  and  became  cUmical  tutor  of  hii 
college.  For  a  time  he  was  a  master  at  hii  ohl  ichaol,  and  in 
xi&i  was  appointed  profesior  of  Latin  at  University  College, 
London.  His  essay  Eiu  Heme,  published  anonymously  in  i  S6£, 
and  afterwards  owned  by  him,  was  widely  read,  and  called  fortlt 
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many  re^Bes,  being  hef<f  to  be  an  attack  on  Chriftianity.  Dealing 
only  with  Christ's  humanity,  it  dweib  on  his  work  as  the  founder 
and  king  of  a  theocratic  state,  and  points  out  the  effect  which 
this  society,  his  church,  has  had  upon  the  standard  and  active 
practice  of  morality  among  men.  Some  who  comdemned  the 
book  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  it  was  avowedly  "  a  fragment," 
and  that  the  author  does  not  deny  the  truth  of  doctrines  which 
he  does  not  discuss.  Its  literary  merit  is  unquestionable;  it 
is  written  with  vigour  and  dignity;  its  short  and  pointed 
sentences  are  never  jerky,  and  there  is  a  certain  statelincss  in 
the  admirable  order  of  their  sequence.  His  later  essay  on  Natural 
RdigioHf  which,  premising  that  supematuralism  is  not  essential 
to  religion,  maintains  that  the  negations  of  science  tend  to  purify 
rather  than  destroy  Christianity,  satisfied  neither  the  Christian 
nor  the  scientist,  and  though  wdl  written  excited  far  less  interest 
than  his  earlier  work.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
modem  history  at  Cambridge.  His  influence  as  a  teacher  was 
stimulating;  he  prepared  his  lectures  carefully  and  they  were 
largely  attended.  In  historical  work  he  is  distinguished  as  a 
thinker  rather  than  a  scholar.  Avoiding  research  and  disliking 
all  attempts  at  a  picturesque  representation  of  the  past,  he  valued 
history  solely  in  its  relation  to  politics,  as  the  science  of  the  state. 
He  maintained  that  it  should  be  studied  scientifically  and  for 
a  practical  purpose,  that  its  function  was  the  solution  of  existing 
political  questions.  Hence  he  naturally  devoted  himself  mainly 
to  recent  history,  and  specially  to  the  relations  between  England 
and  other  states.  His  Life  and  Times  of  Stein^  a  valuable 
narrative  of  the  anti-Napoleonic  revolt,  led  by  Prussia  mainly 
at  Stein's  instigation,  was  written  under  German  influence, 
and  shows  little  of  the  style  of  his  short  essays.  Its  length, 
its  colourlessness,  and  the  space  it  devotes  to  subsidiary  matteis 
render  it  unattractive.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  his  Expansion 
of  En^and  (1883).  Written  in  his  best  manner,  this  essay 
answers  to  his  theory  that  history  should  be  used  for  a  practical 
purpose;  it  points  out  how  and  why  Great  Britain  gained  her 
colonies  and  India,  the  character  of  her  empire,  and  the  light 
in  which  it  should  be  regarded.  As  an  historical  essay  the  book 
is  a  fine  composition,  and  as  a  defence  of  the  empire  is  unanswer- 
able and  inspiring.  It  appeared  at  an  opportune  time,  and  did 
much  to  make  Englishmen  regard  the  colonies,  not  as  mere 
appendages,  but  as  an  expansion  of  the  British  state  as  well  as 
of  British  nationality,  and  to  remind  them  of  the  value  of  Great 
Britain's  empire  in  the  East.  Seeley  was  rewarded  for  this 
public  service  by  being  made  K.C  M.G.,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Lord  Rosebery.  His  last  book.  The  Growth  of  British  Policy, 
written  as  an  essay  and  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  a 
full  account  of  the  expansion  of  Great  Britain,  was  published 
posthumously.  Seeley  died'  on  the  13th  of  January  1895. 
He  married  in  1869  Miss  Mary  Agnes  Phillott,  who  survived 
him 

See  G.  W.  Prothero>  iiemoir  prefixed  to  Growth  of  British  Policy 
(London.  1895).  (W  Hu  ) 

SkBS,  a  town  of  nortA-westem  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ome,  on  the  river  Ome  3  m.  from  its  source  and  13  m  N.N  E. 
of  Alencon  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  2612;  commune,  3982 
Tbe  town  is  a  bishop's  see  and  has  a  Gothic  cathedral  remarkable 
for  the  boldness  of  its  architecture  The  church  dates  from  the 
13th  and  X4th  centuries  and  occupies  the  site  of  three  earlier 
churches.  The  west  front,  which  is  disfigured  by  the  buttresses 
projecting  beyond  it,  has  two  stately  spires  of  open  work  230 
ft  high.  The  nave  was  built  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century. 
The  choir,  built  soon  afterwards,  is  remarkable  for  the  lightness 
of  its  construction.  In  the  choir  are  four  bas-reliefs  of  great 
beauty  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin;  and  the 
altar  is  adorned  with  another  depicting  the  removal  of  the  relics 
of  St  Gervais  and  St  Protais.  The  church  has  constantly  been 
the  object  of  restoration  and  reconstruction.  Other  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  episcopal  palace  (1778),  with  a  pretty  chapel, 
the  higher  seminary,  located  in  the  old  abbey  of  St  Martin  (sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  monasteries  founded  in 
the  6th  century  by  St  Evroult),  and  the  sumptuous  modem 
ch^wl  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  a  resort  of  pilgrims. 


The  first  bishop  of  S^  (Saturn,  Sagium)  was  St  Lain,  who 
lived  about  the  4th  century.  In  the  9th  century  S£es  was  a 
fortified  town  and  fell  a  prey  to  the  Normans.  At  that  period 
Sto  consisted  of  two  distinct  parts,  separated  by  the  Ome — the 
bishop's  burgh,  and  to  the  south,  the  new  or  coimt's  burgh 
(Bourg  le  Comte).  From  1356  the  counts  of  Alen^on  were  its 
possessors.  It  was  captured  and  recaptured  in  the  wars  between 
Henry  n.  of  England  and  his  sons.  In  the  Hundred  Years'  War 
it  was  one  of  the  first  towns  of  Normandy  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  (1418).  Pillaged  by  the  Protestants  during  the  Wars 
of  Religion,  Stts  attached  itself  to  the  League  in  1589,  but 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  Henry  IV  in  1590. 

8BBTZBN,  ULRICH  JASPER  (1767-18x1),  German  explorer 

of  Arabia  and  Palestine,  was  bom,  the  son  of  a  yeoman,  in  the 

little  lordship  of  Jever  in  German  Frisia  on  the  30th  of  January 

1767    Hb  father,  who  was  a  man  of  substance,  sent  him  to  the 

university  of  GOttingen,  where  he  graduated  in  medicine.    His 

chief  interests,  however,  were  in  natural  history  and  technology; 

he  wrote  papers  on  both  these  subjects  which  gained  him  some 

reputation,  and  had  both  in  view  in  making  a  series  of  journeys 

through  Holland  and  Germany.    He  also  engaged  in  vanous 

small  manufactures,  and  in  1802  obtamed  a  government  post  in 

Jever     In  i8ox,  however,  the  interest  which  he  had  long  felt 

in  geographical  exploration- culminated  in  a  resolution  to  travel. 

In  the  summer  of  x8o2  he  started  down  the  Danube  with  a 

companion  Jacobsen,  who  broke  down  at  Smyrna  a  year  later. 

His  journey  was  by  Constantinople,  where  he  stayed  six  months, 

thence  through  Asia  Minor  to  Smyrna,  then  again  through  the 

heart  of  Asia  Minor  to  Aleppo,  where  he  remained  from  November 

X803  to  April  1805,  and  made  himself  suffiaently  at  home  with 

Arabic  speech  and  ways  to  travel  as  a  native.    Now  began  the 

part  of  his  travels  of  which  a  full  journal  has  been  published  (April 

1805  to  March  X809),  a  series  of  most  instmctive  joumeys  in 

eastern  and  westem  Palestine  and  the  wildemess  of  Sinai,  and 

so  on  to  Cairo  and  the  Fayum.   His  chief  exploit  was  a  tour  round 

the  Dead  Sea,  which  he  made  without  a  companion  and  in 

the  disguise  of  a  beggar.    From  Egypt  he  went  by  sea  to  Jidda 

and  reached  Mecca  as  a  pilgrim  in  ()ctober  1809.    In  Arabia  he 

made  extensive  joumeys,  ranging  from  Medina  to  Lahak  and 

returning  to  Mocha,  from  which  place  his  last  letters  to  Europe 

were  written  in  November  x8io.    In  September  of  the  following 

year  he  left  Mocha  with  the  hope  of  reaching  Muscat,  and  was 

found  dead  two  days  later,  having,  it  is  believed,  been  poisoned 

by  the  command  of  the  im&m  of  Sana. 

For  the  parts  of  Seetzen's  joumeys  not  covered  by  the  published 
journal  (Rtisen,  cd.  Kruae,  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1854),  the  only  printed 
records  are  a  series  of  letters  and  papers  in  Zadi  s  Monatitche  Corrt' 
spondena  and  Hammer's  Fundgruben.  Many  papers  and  collections 
were  lost  through  his  death  or  never  reached  Europe.  The  collections 
that  were  savra  form  the  Oriental  museum  and  the  chief  part  of 
the  Oriental  MSS.  of  the  ducal  library  in  Gotha. 

SEGANTINI,  GIOVANNI  (1858-X899),  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  at  Arco  in  the  Trentino  on  the  X5th  of  June  1858.  His 
mother,  who  died  in  1863,  belonged  to  an  old  family  of  the 
mountain  country.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  the  people, 
went  to  Milan,  whence  he  set  forth  with  another  son  to  seek  his 
fortune,  leaving  Giovanni  behind.  At  the  age  of  seven  the  child 
ran  away;  he  was  found  perishing  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  was 
obliged  to  eam  his  bread  by  keeping  the  flocks  on  the  hills.  He 
spent  his  long  hours  of  solitude  in  drawing.  Owing  to  his  fame 
having  reached  the  ears  of  a  syndic,  he  was  sent  back  to  Milan; 
but,  unable  to  endure  domestic  life,  he  soon  escaped  again,  and 
led  a  wandering  life  till  he  met  at  Arco  with  his  half-brother, 
who  offered  him  the  place  of  cashier  in  his  provision  shop.  After 
more  flights  and  more  returns,  Segantini  remained  at  Milan  to 
attend  classes  at  the  Brera,  earning  a  living  meanwhile  by  giving 
lessons  and  painting  portraits.  His  first  picture,  "  The  Choir 
of  Sant  Antonio,"  was  noticed  for  its  powerful  quality  After 
painting  this,  however,  he  shook  himself  free  by  degrees  of 
academical  teaching,  as  in  his  picture  "  The  Ship."  He  subse- 
quently painted  "  The  Falconer  "  and  "  The  Dead  Hero,"  and 
then  settled  in  Brianza,  near  Como.  There  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  study  of  mountain  life,  and  became  in  truth  the  painter  of 
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the  Alps.  At  this  time  he  painted  the  "  Ave  Maria/'  which  took 
a  gold  medal  at  th6  Amsterdam  Exhibition  (1883),  "  Mothers," 
"  Alter  a  Storm  in  the  Alps,"  "  A  Kiss,"  and  "  Moonlight  Effect." 
Deeply  impressed  by  Millet,  the  artist  nevertheless  quickly 
strove  to  reassert  his  individuality,  as  may  be  seen  in  "The 
Drinking-place,"  which  gained  a  gold  medal  in  Paris  (1889), 
*'In  the  Sheep-fold," "By  the  Spinning-wheel," and " PIou|^ung 
in  the  Engadine,"  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Turin  Exhibition  (1893).  Besides  thoseworks  in  which  he  studied 
simple  effects  of  light  and  Alpine  scenery,  such  as  "  Midday  on 
the  Alps  "  and  "  Winter  at  Savognino,"  he  also  painted  sym- 
bolical subjects:  "The  Punishment  of  Luxury,"  and  the 
"  Unnatural  Mothers  "  (in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool). 
Seganttni  died  at  Maloja  in  October  1899.  An  exhibition  of  his 
works  was  held  in  London,  and  afterwards  at  Brussels  in  1899, 
and  at  Milan  in  1900. 


(Paris,  X900). 

SEOESTA  (Gr.  *E7C0Ta)>an  ancient  dty  of  S^joly,  8  m.  W.S.W. 

of  the  modem  Alcamo  and  about    15   m.  E.S.E.  of  Eryx. 

It  was  a  dty  of  the  El}rmi,  but,  though  the  Elymi  were 

regarded  as  barbari,  Segesta,  in  its  relations  with  its  neighbours, 

was  alm(»t  like  a  Greek  dty.     Disputes  with  Selinus  over 

questions  of  boundary  seem  to  have  been  frequent  from  580  B.C. 

onwards.    In  454  B.C.  we  hear  of  dealings—possibly  even  an 

alliance — with  Athens  (the  authority  is  a  fragmentary  inscription, 

see  E.  A.  Freeman,  History  of  Sicily,  ii.  554),  and  in  426  an 

alliance  was  conduded  by  Laches.   One  of  the  ostensible  objects 

of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  in  415  was  to  aid  Segesta 

against  Sdinus  in  a  dispute,  not  only  as  to  questions  of  boundary, 

but  as  to  rights  of  marriage.    After  the  Athenian  dibdcU,  the 

Segestans  turned  to  Carthage;  but  when  Hannibal  in  409  B.C. 

firmly  established  the  Carthaginian  power  in  western  Sicily, 

Segesta  sank  to  the  positioaof  a  dependent  ally,  and  was  indeed 

besieged  by  Dionysius  in  397,  being  at  last  relieved  by  Himilco. 

In  307  Agathocles  marcluMi  on  the  city,  massacred  xo,ooo  men, 

sold  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  into  slavery  and  changed  its  name 

to  Dicaeopolis;  but  it  soon  recovered  its  old  name  and  returned 

to  the  Cajthaginians.    Early  in  the  First  Punic  War,  however, 

the  inhabitants,  having  massacred  the  Carthaginian  garrison  and 

allied  themsdves  with  Rome,  had  to  stand  a  severe  siege  from  the 

Carthaginians.   Segesta  was  treated  with  favour  by  the  Romans, 

retaining  its  freedom  and  immunity  from  tithe;  indeed  it  seems 

probable  that  the  munidpal  constitution  of  Eryx  was  suppressed 

and  its  territory  assigned  to  Segesta.    It  recdved  Latin  rights 

bdore  Caesar's  concession  of  them  to  the  rest  of  Sicily. 

The  nte  is  now  absolutely  deserted.  The  town  lay  upon  the 
Monte  Varvaro  (i345  ft.);  considerable  remains  of  its  external 
walls,  of  houses  and  of  a  temple  of  Dcmeter  are  to  be  seen.  The 
theatre  is  well  preserved:  its  diameter  is  305  ft.  It  is  partly  hewn 
m  the  rock,  the  rest  (especially  the  back  wall  of  the  stage)  being  of 
very  roughly  hewn,  lone,  thin  blocks  of  hard  limestone,  approxi- 
mately rectaneular,  witn  smaller  pieces  filling  up  the  interstices. 
To  the  W.N.W.,  350  ft.  below  the  theatre,  is  a  temple,  200}  ft.  long 
and  86i  wide,  including  the  steps:  it  is  a  hexastyle  peripteros,  ana 
has  ^6  columns,  39  ft.  in  height,  6)  ft.  in  lower  diameter.  The 
building  was,  however,  not  completed;  the  cella  was  never  built, 
and  the  columns,  not  having  been  fluted,  have  a  heavy  appearance. 
It  is,  however,  ^extremely  well  preserved.  Its  style  pfiacesthe  date 
of  its  construction  between  A30  and  420,  so  that  the  mterruption  of 
the  work  must  be  due  to  the  events  of  416  or  of  409  B.C.  The 
Thermae  Segestanae  were  ntuated  about  5  m.  to  the  north  on  the 
road  to  Castellammare:  the  hot  springs  are  still  in  use.      (T.  As.) 

SEOESVAr  (Ger.  Schdssburg),  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  Transyl- 
vania, the  capital  of  the  county  of  Nagy-KOkMfi,  126  m.  S.E. 
of  Koloszv&r  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  10,857.  Amongst  the  prindpal 
buildings  are  a  Gothic  chuich  of  the  15th  century,  the  town  and 
county  hall,  a  German  gymnasium  with  a  good  collection  of 
antiquities,  and  the  municipal  museum.  In  front  of  the  county 
hall  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Hungarian  poet  Alexander  Petdfi 
(1823-1849),  erected  in  1897.  Segesv&r  has  a  good  woollen  and 
linen  trade,  as  well  as  exports  of  wine  and  fruit. 

Sq;c8v&r  was  founded  by  Saxon  colonists  at  the  end  of  the 


1 2th  century,  its  Latin  name  was  Castrum  Sex,  Here,  oa  tlie 
31st  of  July  x849i  the  Hungarian  army  under  Bern  was  defeated 
by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Russian  General  LCLdera. 
PetOfi  is  generally  believed  to  have  met  his  cod  in  this 
battle. 

SEGOVIA,  a  province  of  central  Spain,  formerly  part  of  Old 
Castile,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  provinces  of  Burgos 
and  Soria,  S.E.  by  Guadalajara  and  Madrid,  S.W.  by  Avila,  and 
N.W.  by  Valladolid.  Pop.  (1900)  159,243;  area,  2635  sq.  m. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  country  consists  of  an  arable-  t^hMnnA 
some  2500  ft.  above  the  sea,  monotonous  enough  in  ^>peaxmnce, 
and  burnt  to  a  dull  brown  during  summer,  but  yet  producing 
some  of  the  finest  com  in  the  Peninsula.  Along  the  whole  south- 
eastern boundary  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama  rises  up  suddenly, 
like  a  huge  barrier,  separating  Old  from  New  Castile  and  the  basin 
of  the  Duero  from  that  of  the  Tagus.  The  province  is  well 
watered  by  the  streams  which  rise  in  the  Guadarrama  range 
and  flow  northwards  to  the  Duero,  and  by  careful  irrigation. 
The  Eresma,  Cega,  Duraton  and  Riaza  are  the  prindpal  water- 
courses.  Except  the  capital,  Segovia,  there  is  no  town  of  mote 
than  5000  inhabitants;  but  Sepulveda  and  other  small  towns 
contain  monuments  of  some  historical  and  ecclesiastical  interest 
At  the  foot  of  the  Navacerrada  pass  lies  the  royal  demesne  and 
summer  residence  of  La  Granja  (9.V.).  After  the  completion 
(1883)  of  the  railway  from  Medina  dd  Campo  to  the  dty  of 
Segovia,  and  its  subsequent  extensions  to  Madrid  and  Arandade 
Duero,  the  towns  adjoining  these  lines  showed  signs  of  increased 
prosperity  and  animation.  There  are  manufactures  on  a  small 
scale  of  coarse  pottery,  dyes,  paper,  alcohol,  rosin,  hats,  pins 
and  needles,  flour,  oil  and  beer.  Such  prosperity,  however,  as 
Segovia  retains  is  dependent  i^wn  its  agricultural  produce — 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  peas,  hemp,  flax,  &c. — together  with  the 
rearing  of  sheep,  cattle,  mules  and  pigs.  There  are  extensive 
forests  in  the  sierras,  which  yield  excellent  granite,  marble  and 
limestone;  but  the  difficulty  of  transport  has  prevented  any 
systematic  development  of  these  resources. 

SEGOVIA,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Segovia; 
on  the  railway  from  Madrid  to  Valladolid  and  Zamora.  Pop. 
(1900)  X4i547>  Segovia  is  buUt  upon  a  narrow  ridge  of  rock 
which  rises  in  the  valley  of  the  Eresma,  where  this  river  is 
joined  by  its  turbulent  tributary  the  Clamores.  It  is  an  episcopal 
see  in  the  archbishopric  of  Valladolid.  Founded  originally  as  a 
Roman  pleasure  resort,  it  became  in  the  middle  ages  a  great 
religious  centre  and  seat  of  the  Castilian  court;  it  was  surrounded 
by  Alphonso  VI.  with  the  walls  and  towers  which  still  give  to  it, 
even  in  their  dilapidation,  the  air  of  a  military  stronghold. 
The  streets  are  steep,  irregular  and  narrow,  and  are  lined  with 
quaint  old-fashioned  houses,  built  for  the  most  part  of  granite 
from  the  ndghbouring  Sierra  Guadarrama.  The  place  teems 
with  records  and  monuments  of  the  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
and  art  through  which  it  has  passed,  foremost  among  the  latter 
being  the  andent  alc&zar  or  dtadel,  the  cathedral,  the  aqueduct 
of  Trajan,  and  a  notable  array  of  churches  and  other  eodesiastical 
edifices. 

The  alc&iar  is  perched  upon  the  western  tip  of  the  long  toc^ue 
of  rock  upon  which  the  aty  is  built.  Of  the  original  medieval 
fortress  but  little  remains  save  the  noble  facade — the  building 
having:  been  wantonly  fired  in  1862  by  the  students  of  die  artillery 
school  then  domiciled  iNdthin  its  walls,  and  all  but  destroyed.  The 
work  is  Gotho- Moorish,  with  an  admixture  of  Renaissance  in  the 
decoration.  The  i6th<entury  cathedral  (1521-1577),  the  work  of 
Juan  Gil  de  Ontafion  and  his  son  Rodrieo,  occupies  the  site  of  a 
former  church  of  the  ixth  century,  of  which  the  (uvsent  cloisters, 
rebuilt  in  1524,  formed  part.  It  is  a  well-proportioned  and  de&cate 
piece  of  Late  Gothic — the  latest  of  its  kind  in  Spain — and  con- 
tains some  very  fine  stained  glass.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
many  other  churches  are  those  of  La  Vera  Cruz  (Knights  Templar, 
Romanesque  of  the  early  lAth  century),  San  Millan  and  San  Juan 
(both  Romanesque  of  seconcfhalf  of  13th  century),  El  Parral  (Gothic 
of  early  i6th  century),  and  Corpus  Christi,  an  andentjewish  sanctu* 
ary  and  an  interesting  specimen  of  Moorish  work.  The  towers  and 
external  cloistering,  or  corredores,  of  several  of  the  later  churches-^ 
especially  those  of  San  Est6ban  and  San  Martin — are  fine.  The 
great  aqueduct,  however,  called  El  Puente  del  Diablo.  usuaUy  ranks 
as  the  ^lory  of  Segovia,  and  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  orfossal 
proportions,  its  history,  its  picturesqueness,  and  the  art  with  which 
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it  w  pat  tocher.  Erected  or  rebuilt,  aooordiog  to  fairly  tnist- 
worthy  tradition,  in  the  time  of  the  einpexx>r  Trajan  (c  a  d.  53-117), 
and  several  tiroes  barely  escaping  destruction,  it  is  now  in  perfect 
working  order,  bnnging  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Frio  down  from  the 
Sterra  ruenfria,  xo  m.  S.  The  bridge  portion  striding  across  the 
valley  into  the  dty  is  847  yds.  loiq;,  and  consists  of  a  double  tier  of 
superimposed  arches,  buut  of  rough-hewn  granite  blocks,  laid 
without  lime  or  cement.  (For  illustration,  see  Aqubduct.)  Segovia 
loat  its  andeot  prosperity  when  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
French  in  1808.  Since  then,  however,  suburbs  have  sprung  up  on 
all  sides,  outside  the  walls.  The  woollen  industiy  decayed,  but  its 
place  was  taken  by  dyeing,  iron-founding,  ana  manufactures  of 
papeTj  flour,  earthenware,  and  coarae  porcelain.  Segovia  has  a 
botanical  garden,  a  museum  and  picture  gallery,^  a  savings  bank, 
two  public  libraries,  and  two  remarkable  collections  of  archives. 
Public  education  is  provided  by  an  institute,  a  dosen  primary 
schools,  a  school  for  teachers,  and  schools  of  art  and  handicrafts. 
The  royal  artillery  school  of  Spain  is  also  established  here. 

SBQRAVB,  the  name  of  an  English  baronial  family.  Stephen 
de  Segrave,  or  Sedgrave  (d.  1241),  the  son  of  a  certain  Gilb^  de 
S^prave  of  Segrave  in  Leicestershire,  became  a  knight  and  was 
made  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London  in  1203.  He  obtained 
lands  and  held  various  positions  under  Henzy  UI.,  and  in  1232 
he  succeeded  Hubert  de  Burgh  as  chief  justiciar  of  England. 
As  an  active  coadjutor  of  Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
S^prave  incurred  some  share  of  the  opprobritmi  which  was  lavished 
on  the  royal  favourites,  and  in  1234  he  was  deprived  of  his  office. 
Soon,  however,  he  was  again  occupying  an  influential  position 
at  Henry's  court,  and  he  retained  this  until  his  death  on  the 
9th  of  November  1241.  His  son  and  heir,  Gilbert  de  Segrave 
(d.  Z254),  who  was  also  a  judge,  died  in  prison  at  Pons  in  France, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  fight  for  Henry  III. 

Gilbert  was  the  father  of  Nicholas  de  Secsave,  ist  Baron 
Segrave  (c.  x  238-1295),  who  was  one  of  the  partisans  of  Simon 
de  Montfort;  he  led  the  Londoners  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  and 
was  a  member  of  Earl  Simon's  famous  parliament  of  1265. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  and  was  afterwards 
among  those  who  defied  the  royal  authority  in  the  isle  of  Ely. 
Soon,  however;  he  obtained  terms  of  peace,  and  went  to  the  Holy 
Land  with  his  future  sovereign,  Edward  L  In  1283  he  was 
suxnmoned  to  parliament  as  a  bairon,  and  he  served  the  king  in 
various  ways.  He  had  six  sons,  three  of  whom,  John  (who 
succeeded  him),  Nicholas  and  Gilbert  (bishop  of  London  from 
13x3  until  his  death  in  December  13x6),  were  men  of  note. 
Nicholas  the  younger  (c.  Z260-X322)  was  summoned  to  parliament 
in  Z295,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  and  at  the  siege 
of  (^laverock  Castle.  In  1305  he  was  found  worthy  of  death 
for  deserting  the  English  army  in  Scotland  and  for  crossing  over 
to  France  in  order  to  fight  a  dud  with  Sir  John  de  Cromwell; 
he  was,  however,  pardoned,  and  agahi  served  Edward  I.  in 
Scotland.  Under  Edward  II.,  Nicholas,  who  was  one  of  Piers 
Gaveston's  few  friends,  was  xnade  marshal  of  England,  but 
lost  this  office  definitely  in  13x6.  Later  he  associated  himself 
with  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster.  Through  marriage  he  obtained 
the  manor  of  Stowe  in  Northamptonshire,  and  he  is  generally 
called  lord  of  Stowe. 

John  de  Segsave,  and  Baron  Segrave  (c.  1256-1325),  was 
one  of  those  who  supported  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and  of  Hereford 
in  their  refusal  to  serve  Edward  I.  in  Gascony  in  x  297.  He  took 
part  in  campaigns  in  Scotland,  and  like  his  brother  Nicholas  he 
signed  the  letter  which  was  sent  in  1301  by  the  barons  at  Lincoln 
to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  repudiating  the  papal  claim  to  the 
suzerainty  of  Scotland.  Having  been  appointed  warden  of 
Scotland,  Segrave  was  defeated  at  Roslin  m  February  1303; 
after  the  capture  of  Stirling  he  was  again  left  in  charge  of  this 
country  and  was  reqionsible  for  the  ct^tuxe  of  Sir  William 
Wallace,  whom  he  conveyed  to  Londoxu  He  was  also  warden 
of  Scotland  under  Edward  II.,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Ban- 
nockbum,  being  quickly  released,  and  dyixig  whilst  on  active 
service  in  Aquitaine.  His  grandson  and  heir,  another  John 
(e.  Z29S'-X353),  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Thoonas  of  Brotherton,  earl  of  Norfolk,  a  son  of  Edwturd  I. 
Their  daughter  Elizabeth  married  John  de  Mowbray,  and  the 
barony  of  Segrave  was  united  with,  and  shared  the  fate  of,  that 
of  Mowbray  (}.«.)• 


Other  cdebrated  members  of  the  Segrave  family  are  Sir  Hugh 
Segrave  (d.  e.  1386),  treasurer  of  England  from  1381  until  his  death, 
and  Stephen  de  Sesrave  (d.  1333).  a  noted  pluraTist,  who  was  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  from  1323  untU  his  death  on  the  27th  of  October 

1333; 

SBOUIER,  PIBRRB  (Z58S-X672),  chancellor  of  France,  was 
bom  in  Paris  on  the  28th  of  May  X588,  of  a  famous  legal  family 
originating  in  (^uercy.  His  grandfather,  Pierre  Siguier  (Z504-' 
X580),  was  prisideiU  d  mortia  in  the  parlement  of  Paris  from  X554 
to  Z576,  and  the  chancellor's  father,  Jean  Siguier,  a  seigneur 
d'AuUy,  was  dvil  lieutenant  of  Paris  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1596.  Pierre  was  brought  up  by  his  unde,  Antoine  Siguier, 
prisiderU  d  martier  in  the  parlement,  and  became  master  of 
requests  in  1620.  From  162 x  to  1624  he  was  intendant  of 
Guieime,  where  he  became  dosdy  allied  with  the  due  d'£pemon. 
In  X624  he  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  diaxge  in  the  paxlement, 
which  he  filled  for  nine  years.  In  this  capadty  he  showed  great 
independence  with  regard  to  the  royal  authority;  but  whoi  in 
X633  he  became  keeper  of  the  seals  under  Richelieu,  he  proceeded 
to  bully  and  humiliate  the  parlexnent  in  his  turn.  He  became 
allied  with  the  cardinal's  famiQy  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Marie  with  Richelieu's  xiephew,  CIsax  da  Cambout,  marquis  de 
Coislin,^  and  in  December  x  63  5  he  became  chancellor  of  France. 
In  1637  Siguier  was  sent  to  examine  the  papers  of  the  queen, 
Anne  of  Austria,  at  Val  de  Gr&ce.  According  to  AnquetU,  the 
chancdlor  saved  her  by  warning  her  of  the  projected  inquisition. 
In  1639  Siguier  was  sent  to  punish  the  Normans  for  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Nu-Pieds,  the  military  chief  of  the  expedition, 
Gassion,  being  placed  under  his  orders.  He  put  down  pillage 
with  a  strong  hand,  and  was  suffidently  disinterested  to  refuse 
a  gift  of  confiscated  Norman  lands.  He  was  the  submissive 
tool  of  Richelieu  in  the  prosecutions  of  Cinq-Mars  and  Francois 
Auguste  de  Thou  in  X642.  His  authority  survived  the  changes 
following  on  the  successive  deaths  of  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIH., 
and  he  was  the  faithful  servant  of  Axme  of  Austria  and  of  Mazarin. 
His  resolute  attitude  towards  the  parlement  of  Paris  made  the 
chancellor  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  hatred  of  the  Frondeurs. 
On  the  25th  of  August  X648,  Siguier  was  sent  to  the  parlement  to 
regulate  its  proceedings.  On  ^e  way  he  was  assailed  by  rioters 
on  the  Pont-Neuf,  ajod  sought  refuge  in  the  house  of  Louis 
Charles  d'Albert,  due  de  Luynes.  In  the  course  of  the  conces- 
sions made  to  the  Fronde  in  1650,  Siguier  was  dismissed  from 
his  office  of  keeper  of  the  seals.  He  spent  part  of  his  retirement 
at  Rosny,  with  his  second  daughter  Charlotte  and  her  husband, 
the  duke  of  Sully.*  He  was  recalled  in  April  1651,  but  six 
months  later,  on  the  king's  attaining  his  majority,  Siguier  was 
again  disgraced,  and  the  seals  were  given  to  President  Mathieu 
Moli,  who  hdd  them  with  a  short  interval  till  his  death  in  1656, 
when  they  were  returned  to  Siguier.  Siguier  lived  for  some 
time  m  extreme  retirement  in  Paris,  devoting  himself  to  the 
affairs  of  the  academy.  When  Paris  was  occupied  by  the 
princes  in  1652,  he  was  for  a  short  time  a  member  of  their 
council,  but  he  joined  the  king  at  Pontoise  in  August,  and  became 
president  of  the  royal  coundL  After  Mazarin's  death  m  z66x 
Siguier  retained  but  a  shadow  of  his  former  authority.  He 
showed  a  great  violence  in  his  conduct  of  the  case  against  Fouquet 
{q.v.),  voting  for  the  death  of  the  prisoner.  In  1666  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  conunission  called  to  simplify  the  police  organi- 
zation, especially  that  of  Paris;  and  the  consequent  ordinances  of 
1667  and  Z670  for  the  better  administration  of  justice  were  drawn 
up  by  him.   He  died  at  St  Germain  on  the  28th  of  January  1672. 

Siguier  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  throughout  his  life  a 
patron  of  literature.  In  December  1642  he  succeecfed  Richelieu  as 
official  "  protector  "  of  the  Academy,  which  from  that  time  until 
his  death  held  its  sessions  in  his  house.  His  library  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  his  time,  only  second,  perhaps,  to  the  royal  col- 
lection. It  contained  no  less  than  4000  MSB.  in  various  languages, 
the  most  important  section  of  them  bdng  the  Greek  MbS.  A 
catalogxie  was  drawn  up  in  Latin  and  in  French  (1685-1686)  by  the 

'  Mme  de  CoisHn  became  a  widow,  and  in  1644  married  clan- 
dMinely  Guy  de  Laval,  chevalier  de  Bois-dauphin,  afterwards 
marnuis  of  Laval. 

'Stie  afterwards  contracted  a  second  nurriase  with  Henri  de 
Bourbon,  duke  of  Vcmeuil.  a  grandson  of  Henry  IV. 
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Montlaucan.  I  IcacDEdBcHitActinc  o[  SlMaui'.  to  preran  t  nulogi 
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W  CiHk  MSS.  with ' 
lo1»  171S.  u  BMh  ' 
enater  put  ot  tbe  pr.. 
ol  Si  Gcrnuin-dtt-Fri 

Sk  F.  DuchtnK 
the  affair  d(  V>]  di 


(k«tr'>>'edby  Git,  id  the ibbey 

Si~FrDueh«M,'Hi»C  *>  t)ia««lini  if  F""«  (W.  i6to);  [or 

" :  Cita.  OMoiia  dr  diitiMeiilt  Wilorijiiti  .  .  . 

torn'r  XIII  (P^ri.,  .a;;)i  »1b  R.  Kirvifcr.  t> 
r  [Virit,  1^74).   utt^c  [..irl  of  hiicom^Qodeiica 

IK  of  »  French  (atoUy,  the  firet  mtmber  of 

:  seigneur  dc  SAiutc-AuIayc  (d.  £.  1605),  who  prorosed 
the  retonned  religion,  and  v>«  closely  auodated  with  Henry 
IV.,  becoming  in  1:76  pmidecl  of  hii  roucdl.  Jean-Iiuc, 
marquia  de  Stgur  (d.  1707),  fought  Id  moit  of  the  oinpaigiu  of 
the  France  of  his  time,  and  remained  loyal  throughout  ihe 
troubles  of  the  Fnnde.  Hi>  Kn,  Hehu  Joseph,  marquis  de 
SCgur(i66i-i737),wutieuten*Bl-gBienlofCliarapagneandBiie, 
Kovemor  of  Foil.    In  bi>  youlb  he  was  the  hcio  of  an  episode 

with  Anne  of  Beauvilliers,  abbess  of  La  Joye,  which 


rtonit.  ti 


led  ID 


ne  other  I 


lie  ttiBiDus  Letten.  His : 
Sfgut  (1689-1751),  wu  colonel  at  le 
to  the  comnund  of  the  S^gur  regiment  whici 
t«ised.  lo  1J18  he  began  a  thirty  years' tenure  < 
genenlship  of  Champagne  and  Brie.  He  had 
year  Ang^que  de  Froissy,  a  natural  daughli 
Philip  of  Orleans,  but  the  death  of  his  fathcr-ic 
later  prevented  his  reaping  special  advancement  1 
though  Ume  de  Sfgur  belonged  to  the  inner  circ 
IntimalB.    5£gur 
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ie  of  Louis  XV, '1 
rar  of  Ihe  Polish 
il  Villan,  and  became,  in  1736,  Inspector- 
general  of  cavalry.  In  1738  he  WMsent  Lo  Nancy  as  lieutenant- 
general  under  Marshal  Belle-Isle,  and  to  Bohemia  in  1741  with 
Ibe  French  troopa  allied  with  the  Bavarians.  But  in  S^tember 
1741  be  was  compelled  by  the  imperial  tnx^  to  surrender  at 
JJaz.  In  1744  he  was  again  sent  lo  Bavaria,  and  defeiled  the 
Auslriuu  at  Liehtenau  on  the  i8th  of  January  1745-  He  served 
throughout  the  Flemish  campaigns  of  J74CI  and  J747,  andvu 
commandant  of  Metiat  the  timeot  hisdalhdSIhof  Junei;;:). 
His  son,  PmLiFFe  Hkkki,  marquis  deS^r  (1714-1^01),  marshal 
of  France,  his  grandson.  L0UI9  pEtLiprE,  comte  de  Sigut 
<i7;j-iSjoJ.  and  Louis  Philippe's  sod  PsilJpFI  Paul,  comto 
de  Sigur  (ijBo-i8j]),  are  separately  noticed. 

JOBEFH  Alexahdii  FuKiE,  vicomto  de  S<gur  {17J6-1S05), 
second  son  of  the  marshal,  quilled  the  army  U  the  outbreak  of 
Ihe  Revolution  to  devote  himself  lo  lilenluR.  He  edited  the 
Ulnaira  of  Besenval  in  I7«s  from  the  MS.  which,  originally 
in  his  possession,  had  been  surreptitiously  placed  with  the 
printer  (luring  Sigur's  imprisonment  under  the  Tenor.  These 
were  printed  in  1804-1805.  Between  1700  and  iSoo  be  produced 
■  number  of  jneces  at  the  Coratdio  Fran^aise  and  Ibe  Optra 
Comique.  He  published  in  1801  a  sclcclion  from  his  works 
entitled  ComtiUi,  iMaiuoni  cl  pruaerbts.  and  In  iSoi  appeared 
La  Femma.  Uuri  maun  ...  (3  vols.),  which  hsi  often  been 
reprinted,  but  is  of  doubtful  authorship. 

Octave-Henu  Cabuel  de  SiavK  (1778-1818),  elder  eon  of 
Louis  Philippe  de  Sfgur,  served  in  the  later  Napoleonic  campaigns, 
and  remained  in  the  army  under  the  Restoration.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  Seine  on  the  15th  of  August  1818.   Thedomatic 


unbappiness  that  led  to  his  9 


dbytb 


de  BtHgne  in  her  if  fHwirer  {vol.  [.,  igoj).  Hiselde 
conite  de  S^gur,  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the  peerage  in 
1830.  He  manied  Sophie  Rostopchine  (1799-1804),  daughlet 
ol  Count  Feodor  Roslopthine,  governor  of  Moscow.  The  couolesa 
of  Sjgur  wrote  some  famous  books  for  children,  the  moat  familiar 
of  which  are  perhaps  the  Ualimri  de  Scpkii  and  the  Ufmoira 
d'un  dm,  and  many  tales  in  the  BibliolMqut  r<ue.    Her  letters 

de  Petray,  wen  published  in  1S91 ,  and  thcw  to  her  grandson 


Ravhohi>  Joscth  Paifi.,  comte  de  Stgur  d'Agumean 
(iSoj-iSSg),  Ihiid  wn  of  Oclave  de  Sfgvi,  took  his  toother's 
family  name  in  addition  to  his  own.  He  studied  law  at  Aii 
and  Paris.  As  piaairtiir  ttittnt  of  Amiens  he  gave  in  March 
i8]o  a  decision  on  the  queitioa  of  Ibe  eleclonl  lists  which  pleased 
the  liberal  party,  but  late  in  the  year,  as  substitute  in  ibe  loyal 
court  of  Parts,  he  ordered  Ihe  tuppnasion  of  certain  Hberal 
journals,  and  in  other  dvil  appointments  was  accused  of  re- 
actionary administration.  He  gave  his  adhesion  to  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  became  a  member  ol  ihe  coosultatiTC 
commission  in  i8;i,  and  of  the  senate  in  i8j>.  Altei  Ifae  fall 
of  the  empire  he  retired  Into  private  life. 

Lonii  Gastch  Adiieh  de  Siom  (1810-1881),  na  of  Eugine 
de  S^r  and  Sophie  Rostopchine,  b«anie  a  ptdate  of  the  papsl 
court,  and  canon-bishop  of  Saint-Denii.  He  was  a  champion 
of  the  ultra-montane  party  and  wrote  a  number  tl  Catholic 
works,  collected  in  ten  volumes  (Paris,  1S76-1S77).  His  life 
was  written  by  his  brother  Anslole,  who  edited  two  cnfledions 
of  his  letters  in  18S1  and  1899. 

Anatoli  Hehii  PHiurrE  de  Sictrx  (iBij-iooi),  Gastos'a 
brother,  became  councillor  of  state  in  1871,  Krving  until  1879, 
His  works  include  the  life  of  his  grandfather  Count  Ro«tapcliiMi 
(1871),  PMa  (1S79},  [/■  tfiiodt  it  la  ToTtw  (1864),  P»<d 
Marie  Ckaria  Bernard  (1S7J), 

His  son,  PiEUE  Maiie  Mahiice  Hinu,  marquis  it  Stgar 
(b.  18S3),  wrote  a  life  (1895)  of  the  nunhal  de  Stgia,  which  was 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  His  book  on  Madame  Gcofftin, 
U  Rtyaunt  lit  la  rut  Saint-Hinwrl  (1E97).  also  received  a  priie. 
His  principal  work  is  the  three  volumes  devoted  to  M»n>nl 
Luxemburg — La  Jeunase  dit  maridtal  d€  Lvjumbnti,  i6jS- 
166S  (1900);  Li  Mttrlckai  it  Liatmbeutt  a  it  frinct  d'Oraup, 
l66S-i67>  (1901):  U  Tapiiiitr  dt  Ntai-Damt.  DtmOra 
annira  d%  tnorUhat  de  Liatmboitrg,  i6yS-i6gs  {19^):  JnUt 
dt  Ltifinam  (190J);  English  Transl.,  1907;  and  Ah  iwcikait 
de  la  mananliit  Lnk  XVI  tl  TurtM,  1774-1776  (Paris,  1910), 
He  was  elected  lo  the  French  Academy  in  1907. 

There  is  much  genrnl  infamudan  00  the  [emiiy  of  Sfffur  m  A.  de 
Scaur's  U  UarlJai  ie  Sliut,  1714-1801  (Paris.  1S9S).  and  is  1.  p. 
de  slur's  Kuuil  difamiUe  (1816), 

SftODS,  LOtJIB  PHIUPPB.  CoiRI  de  (r75j-tS3o),  Froch 
diplonuillsl  and  bistorian,  son  of  Philippe  Henri,  marqursde 
S^gur,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  lolh  of  December  1753,  He 
entered  tbe  army  in  1 769,  served  in  the  American  War  of  Indeptik- 
dence  in  1781  as  a  colonel  under  Rochambeau.  In  13S4  he  was 
intiary  to  St  Petersburg,  whci 
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iburg  be  concluded 
aiy  wnich  was  esceedingly 
led  to  Paris  in  1789.  He 
ards  the  Revolulioo  at  its 
lission  to  Berlin,  where  be 


look  up  a  syrapalheiic  altitude 

was  badly  received.    After  figbdn 

iotlance,  he  was  nominated  by  the  senate  10  the  Corf  i  UpOalij. 
Subsequently  he  became  a  member  of  tbe  council  of  stale, 

Sjgur  voted  for  the  deposition  of  Napoleon  and  entered  Louis 
XVIII. 's  Chamber  of  Peers.  Deprived  of  hit  offices  and  funclioiis 
in  1815  for  joining  Napoleon  during  Ibe  Hundred  Days,  be  was 
reinstated  in  1819,  supported  the  revolution  of  1830,  bui  died 
shortly  afterwards  in  Paris  on  the  37Ifa  August  1830.  By  his 
wife,  Antoinette  d'Agueiseau,  he  had  two  sons,  ol  whom  Count 
Philippe  Paul  is  lepaialely  noliced.  Anwng  his  writings  msy 
be  mentioned  Hiilairi  da  frintipeai  Mnemcnli  du  rtpu  it 
FrUtric-GuillatiMt  II  (1800);  Pmfei  pUiliqiui  (Paris,  I795li 
Biiloirt  it  ProKc  (11  vols.,  1814-1834)1  UiHiiire  da  juifs 
(T817);  l/fmBini  (3  vols.,  1814);  and  Ca-let  (1809).  Hi) 
<Eiiwet  ecmplilet  wen  published  in  34  volumes  in  1S14  et  aeq. 

See  due  de  Bi^lie,  "  Deua  Fnnoii  aui  Cuts-Unli  "  in  UHlmta 
puHilt  par  la  Slii/li  da  Bitlaplrilti  traiuaii  (Ind  pan.  1003): 
A.  Curnereau.  "  Ls  Mi»lon  du  comic  de  S^uidans  la  iviii-  divii«i 
inllilaire."  in  the  UlMini  de  la  SkUU  tnirputiHMM  ie  (btnftii 
el  i'kiiUire  (voL  17,  1901). 
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rtOUR,  PHILIPPE  UIUIKI,  Masqub  de  (1724-1801),  marshal 
of  France,  son  of  Henri  Fran^.  comte  de  S^r,  and  his  wife 
Angilique  de  Froissy,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an 
infantry  regiment  at  eighteen,  and  served  under  his  father  in 
Italy  and  Bohemia.  He  was  wounded  at  Roucoux  in  Flanders 
in  October  1 746,  and  lost  an  arm  at  Lauffeld  in  1 747.  In  1 748  he 
succeeded  his  father  as  lieutenant-general  of  Champagne  and  Brie; 
he  also  received  m  1753  the  governorship  of  the  county  of  Foix. 
During  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  fought  at  Hastenbeck  (1757), 
Crefeld  (1758)  and  Minden  (1759).  In  1760  he  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Kloster-campen.  The  ability  which  he  showed  in 
the  government  of  Francfae-Comt6  m  1775  led  in  1780  to  his 
appointment  as  minister  of  war  imder  Necker.  He  created  in 
1783  the  permanent  general  staff,  and  made  admirable  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  barracks  and  military  hospitals;  and 
though  he  was  officially  responsible  for  the  reactionary  decree 
requiring  four  quarterings  of  nobility  as  a  condition  for  the 
appointment  of  officers,  the  scheme  is  said  not  to  have  originated 
with  him  and  to  have  been  adopted  under  protest.  In  1783  he 
became  a  marshal  of  France.  He  resigned  from  the  ministry  of 
war  in  1787  During  the  Terror  he  was  imprisoned  in  La  Force, 
and  after  his  release  was  reduced  to  considerable  straits  until  in 
1800  he  received  a  pension  from  Napoleon.    He  died  in  Paris  on 

the  3rd  of  October  of  the  next  year. 

See  A.  de  S^r.  U  Marichal  de  Siiur,  1724-1801  (Paris,  1895). 

SiSUR.  PHIUPPB  PAUL.  Coicte  de  (r78o-i873).  French 
general -and  historian,  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  comte  de  S^r, 
was  born  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  November  178a  He  enlisted 
in  the  cavalry  in  1800,  and  forthwith  obtained  a  commission. 
He  served  with  (general  Macdonald  in  the  Orisons  in  1800-1801, 
and  published  an  aecount  of  the  campaign  in  1802.  By  the 
influence  of  Colonel  Duroc  (afterwards  due  de  Frioul)  he  was 
attached  to  the  personal  staff  of  Napoleon.  He  served  through 
most  of  the  important  campaigns  of  the  first  empire,  and  was 
frequently  employed  on  diplomatic  missions.  During  the  cam- 
paign in  Poland  in  1807  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians, 
but  was  exchanged  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  His  brilliant  conduct 
in  the  cavalry  charge  at  Somo  Sierra  on  the  30th  of  November 
.1808  (see  Peninsxtlas  War)  won  him  the  grade'  of  colonel, 
[but  his  wounds  compelled  him  to  return  to  France.  As  general 
of  brigade  he  took  part  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  181  a,  and 
in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  18x4  he  repeatedly  distinguished 
himself,  notably  at  Hanau  (October  1813),  and  in  a  brilliant 
kffair  at  Reims  (March  1814).  He  remained  in  the  army  at  the 
Restoration,  but,  having  accepted  a  conunand  from  Napoleon 
'during  the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  retired  until  x8i8,  and  took 
no  further  active  part  in  affairs  until  the  revolution  of  1830. 
During  his  retirement  he  wrote  his  HisUrira  de  NapoUon  etdela 
gfande  armie  pendant  Fannie  1812  (Paris,  2  vols.,  1824),  which  ran 
through  qumerous  editions,  and  was  translated  into  several 
languages.  The  unfavourable  portrait  of  Napoleon  given  in  this 
book  provoked  representations  from  General  Gourgaud,  and 
eventii^y  a  duel,  in  which  S^r  was  wounded.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  July  monarchy  he  received,  in  183 1,  the  grade  of 
lieutenant-general  and  a  peerage.  In  1830  he  was  admitted  to  the 
French  Academy,  and  he  became  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1847.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment. He  died  in  Paris  on  the  25th  of  February  1873.  His 
works  include:  Histoirc  de  Russie  et  de  Pierre  U  Gtand  (1829); 
Histoire  de  Charles  VIII.  (2  vols..  1834-1842),  in  continuation  of 
the  history  of  France  begun  by  his  father;  and  the  posthtunous 
Histoire  et  mhnowes  (8  vols.,  1873).  ^ 

See  Un  Aide-de-camp  de  NapoUon  {1800-1812),  mhnaires  du 
mhtirtU  comte  de  Sigur,  new  edition  by  his  grandson  Louis  de  S6gur 
C3  vols.,  1891-1895),  of  which  an  abridf^  English  versbn  was 
published  in  1895. 

SEOURA  (anc.  Tader),  a  river  of  south-eastern  Spain  about 
1 50  m.  long.  It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  three  head-streams, 
one  of  which  rises  on  the  northern  versant  of  La  Sagra  (7875  ft.), 
a  mountain  in  Granada,  while  the  other  two  spring  from  the 
Sierra  de  Segura,  in  Jaen.  From  the  junction  of  these  three 
streams  below  Ycste  the  river  winds  in  an  easterly  and  south- 


easteriy  direction  past  the  towns  of  Cieza  and  Archena  to 
Murda.  Thence  it  trends  N.E.  and  passing  Orihuela  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  19  m.  S.W.  of  Alicante.  Its  chief  tributaries 
are  the  Mundo  and  Arroyo  del  Jua  on  the  left,  and  the  Caravaca, 
(^uipar  and  Sangonera  on  the  right.  It  is  only  navigable  by 
small  sailing-vessels,  even  in  its  estuary,  but  its  waters  are 
extensively  utilized  for  irrigation. 

8EGU8IO  (mod.  SusOf  ^.t.),  an  andent  town  in  north  Liguria, 
the  capital  of  the  Cottii  (see  Corm  Regnuic).  Here  the  son  of 
King  Donnus,  Cottiua— who  held  the  rank  of  imperial  praefect 
over  the  fourteen  tribes  over  which  his  father  had  ruled  as  kmg, 
so  that  in  the  inscription  he  calls  himself  "  M.  lulius  regis  Donni 
f (ihus)  Cottius  praefectus  dviutium  quae  subacriptae  sunt  " — 
erected  a  triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  Augustus  in  9-8  B.C., 
which  is  still  standing.  The  style  of  the  sculptures  on  the  friese 
is  quite  barbarK,  with  archaic  elements,  and  is  probably  denved 
from  GauL  His  tomb,  dtuated  near  the  dty  walls,  mentioned 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  has  long  since  disappeared.  Claudius 
restored  the  royal  titles  to  the  family;  but,  after  the  death  of 
its  last  member,  Nero  made  the  district  into  a  province,  and 
the  town  into  a  municipium.  It  was  strongly  fortified  and 
garrisoned,  and  remains  of  its  walls,  induding  those  of  a  double- 
arched  gate,  exist,  while  inscriptions  testify  to  iu  importance, 
one  of  them  mentiomng  baths  erected  by  Gratian.  Constantine 
captured  the  town,  which  offered  some  resistance  to  him,  on  his 
march  against  Maxentius. 

See  F  Genin.  Susa  Antica  (Saluzzo,  1886);  E.  Ferrero,  UArc 
d'Auguste  d  Suse  (Tuna,  1901):  F.  Studnicxka.  Jakrbuck  des  K.  D. 
arckiologischen  Instituts,  xviil.  (1903),  x  aqq.  (T.  As.) 

SEHESTED,    HANNIBAL    (1609-1666),    Danish    sUtesman,' 
bom  at  Arensborg  Castle  on  OseL    After  completing  his-educa- 
tion  abroad,  he  returned  to  Denmark  in  1632  and  was  attached 
to  the  court  of  Christian  IV.    Two  or  three  years  later  he  was 
sent  to  Wismar  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Swedish  chancellor. 
Axel  Oxenstjeroa.  and,  if  possible,  bring  about  a  match  betweei^ 
Christian's  son  Frederick  and  Gustavus  Adolphus's  daughter 
Christina.    Thou|^  failmg  in  both  particulars,  he  retained  the 
favour  of  the  kmg,  who  had  marked  him  out  as  one  of  his  seven 
sons-in-law,  by  whose  influence  he  hoped  to  increase  the  influence 
of  the  crown;  and  in  1636  he  was  betrothed  to  one  of  the 
daughters,  the  countess  Christine,  then  in  her  tenth  year,  whom 
he  married  in  1642.   In  May  X640  Sehested  became  a  member  of 
the  august  Rigsraad.    He  imagined,  with  some  reason,  that  the 
proper  fidd  fof  the  exercise  of  his  talents  was  diplomacy,  and  he 
openly  aspired  to  be  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Despite  a  success- 
ful embassy  to  Spain  in  1640-164X  he  did  not  obtain  the  coveted 
post,  but  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Norway  (April  1642).    He 
had  now  the  opportunity  of  d^playing  an  administrative  and 
organizing  ability,  united  with  a  zeal  for  reform,  as  remarkable 
as  unexpected,  which  raises  him  high  above  his  compeers.    He 
made  it  his  first  object  thoroughly  to  devdop  Norway's  material 
resources,  and  reorganize  her  armaments  and  fiscal  system;  and 
he  aimed   at    giving   her   a   moro   independent   position   as 
regards  Denmark.    Dunng  Christian  IV. 's  second  war  with 
Sweden  (1643-1645),  Sehested,  as  viceroy  of  Norway,  assisted 
his  father-in4aw  materially.     He  invaded  Sweden  four  times; 
successfully    defended    Norway   from  attack;    and,    though 
without  any  particular  military  talent,  won  an  engagement  at 
Nysaker  in  1644.  After  the  war  he  renewed  his  reforming  efforts, 
and  during  the  years  X646-1647  strove  to  withdraw  his  vice- 
royalty  from  the  benumbing  influence  of  the  central  administra- 
tion at  Copenhagen,  and  succeeded  with  the  hdp  of  Christian  IV. 
in  creating  a  separate  defensive  fleet  for  Norway  and  giving  her 
partial  control  of  her  own  finances.  He  was  considerably  assisted 
in  his  endeavours  by  the  fact  that  Norway  was  regarded  as  the 
hereditary  possession  of  the  kings  of  Denmark.    At  the  same 
time  Sehested  freely  used  his  immense  wealth  and  offidal  position 
to  accumulate  for  himself  property  and  privileges  of  ijl  sorts. 
His  successes  finally  exdted  the  envy  and  disapprobation  of  the 
Danish  Rtgsraad,  especially  of  his  rival  Korfits  Ulfeldt  (9.0.), 
also  one  of  the  king's  sons-in-law.    The  quarrd  became  acute 
I  when  Sehested's  semi-independent  administration  of  the  finances 
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of  Norway  infringed  upon  TTlfeldt's  functions  as  brd  treasurer  of 
the  whole  realm;  in  November  1647  UUeldt  carried  his  point, 
and  a  decree  was  issued  that  henceforth  the  Norwegian  provincial 
governors  should  send  their  rents  and  taxes  direct  to  Copenhagen. 
On  the  accession  of  Frederick  UL  (z648)p  Sehested  strove  hard 
to  win  his  favour ;  but  an  investigation  into  his  accounts  as 
viceroy,  conducted  by  his  enemies,  brought  to  light  such  whole- 
sale embezzlement  and  peculation  that  he  was  summoned  to 
appear  beforeaAoreia;,  or  assembly  of  notables,  in  Blayi55i,and 
give  an  account  of  his  whole  administration.  Unable  to  meet  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  he  oompiomised  matters  by 
resigning  his  viceroyalty  and  Ids  senatorship,  and  surrendering 
all  his  private  property  in  Norway  to  the  crown.  Throug^hout 
his  trial  Sehested  had  shown  consummate  prudence.  He 
surrendered  voluntarily  thrice  as  much  as  he  had  ever  embeaded, 
and,  calculating  on  the  secret  fondness  of  Frederick  IIL  for  a 
man  of  his  monarchical  tendencies,  carefully  abstained  from  the 
wild  and  treasonable  projects  of  revenge  which  were  the  ruin  of 
Korfits  Ulfeldt.  From  165 1  to  1660  he  lived  abroad.  At  the  end 
of  1655  he  met  the  exiled  Charles  11.  of  England  at  Cologne,  and 
lived  a  part  of  the  following  year  with  }dja  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
hmds.  In  the  summer  of  1657  he  returned  to  Denmark,  but 
Frederick  in.  refused  to  receive  him,  and  he  hastily  quitted 
Copenhagen.  During  the  crisis  of  the  war  of  1658  he  was  at  the 
headquarters  of  Charles  X.  of  Sweden.  In  seeking  the  help  and 
protection  of  the  worst  enemy  of  his  country,  Sehested  ap- 
proached the  very  verge  of  treason,  but  he  never  quite  went 
beyond  it.  When,  at  last,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  war 
would  not  result  in  the  annihilation  of  Denmark,  Sdiested 
strained  every  nerve  to  secure  his  own  future  by  working  in  the 
interests  of  his  native  land  while  still  residing  in  Sweden.  In 
April  1660  he  obtained  permission  from  Frederidc  III.  to  come 
to  Copenhagen,  and  was  finally  instructed  by  him  as  pleni- 
potentiary to  negotiate  with  the  Swedes.  The  treaty  of  Copen- 
hagen, which  saved  the  honour  of  Denmark  and  brought  her 
repose,  was  very  largely  Sehested's  work.  He  was  one  of  the 
willing  abettors  of  Frederick  in.  at  the  revolution  of  z66o, 
when  he  re-entered  the  Danish  service  as  lord  treasurer  and 
councillor  of  state.  Both  at  home  and  on  his  frequent  foreign 
missions  he  di^layed  all  his  old  ability.  As  a  diplomatist  he, 
in  some  respects,  anticipated  the  views  of  GrifiFenfeldt,  supporting 
the  policy  of  friendship  with  Sweden  and  i^  French  alliance.-  He 
died  suddenly  on  the  ajrd  of  September  z666  at  Paris,  where 
he  was  conducting  important  negotiations.  His  "  political  testa- 
ment "  is  perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  his  liberal  and  states- 
manlike views. 

See  Thyra  Sehested,  Hannibal  Sehested  (Copenhagen,  1886); 
Julius  Albert  Friderida,  Addseaeidem  sidsle  Date  (Copenhagen, 
X894).  (R.  N.  B.) 

8BH0RB,  a  British  sUtion  hi  Central  India,  withb  the  sUte 
of  Bhopal,  with  a  station  on  the  Bhopal-Ujjain  section  of  the 
Indian  Midland  railway,  24  m.  £.  from  Bhopal.  Pop.  (1901) 
16,864.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  political  agent  for  Bhopal, 
and  a  British  military  cantonment.  For  many  years  it  was  also 
the  headquarters  of  the  Bhopal  contingent,  raised  in  z8i8, 
which  was  in  1903  incorporated  in  the  Indian  army.  It  is  an 
important  centre  of  trade. 

8EICHB  (Fr.  i^Jbe,  fem.  of  fee,  dry),  in  limnology, an  Irregular 
fluctuation  <tf  the  water-levd  of  lakes,  first  observed  and  so 
named  in  Switzerland.  (See  Lake,  and  Geneva.) 
I  SBIDU  ANTON  (1850-1898),  Hungarian  operatic  conductor, 
was  bom  at  Budapest  on  the  7th  of  May  1850.  He  entered  the 
Leipzig  Conservatorium  in  October  1870,  and  remained  there 
until  1872,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Ba3rreuth  as  one  of 
Wagner's  copyists.  There  he  assisted  to  make  the  first  fair  copy 
of  Der  Ring  des  Nibdungen.  Thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
Wagnerian  spirit,  it  was  nattiral  that  he  should  take  a  part  in 
the  first  Bayreuth  Festival  in  1876.  His  chance  as  a  conductor 
came  when,  on  Wagner's  recomniendation,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Leipzig  Stadt-Theater,  where  he  remained  until,  in  1882, 
he  went  on  tour  with  Angelo  Neumann's  Nibdungen  Ring  com- 
pany.   To  his  conducting  the  aitics  attributed  much  of  such 


artistic  success  as  attended  the  production  of  the  Trilogy  at  Her 

Majesty's  Theatre  in  London  in  June  of  that  year.    In  1883 

Seidl  went  with  Neumann  to  Bremen,  but  two  years  later  was 

i^pointed  successor  to  Leopold  Damrosch  as  conductor  of  the 

German  Opera  hi  New  York,  and  in  the  same  year  he  married 

Frftulein  Kraus,  the  distinguished  singer.    In  America  SeidUs 

orchestra  became  Yimous.   In  z886  he  was  one  of  the  conductors 

at  Bayreuth,  and  in  1897  at  Covent  Garden,  London,    He  died 

in  New  York  on  the  a8th  of  March  1898. 

See  the  memorial  volume  prepared  by  H.  T.  Finck,  H.  E.  Krdibid 
and  others  (New  York,  1899}. 

SEIGNIORAGE,  the  due  levied  by  the  authority  that  possesses 
the  right  of  coining  on  the  metal  that  it  manufactures  into  cdn. 
The  term  **  brassage  "  has  been  used  to  describe  this  due,  when 
confined  to  the  mere  cost  of  the  process;  the  wider  term  **  seig'> 
niorage  "  being  employed  when  the  charge  is  so  raised  as  to 
become  a  profit  to  the  imposer.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of 
seigniorage  has  been  the  mstrument  by  which  most  of  the 
debasements  of  currency  have  been  canied  out.  Under  feud- 
alism, especially  in  France,  the  chief  nobles  had  this  prerogative. 
In  the  Boodem  state  it  is  reserved  for  the  sovereign  authority. 
Most  countries  adopt  a  moderate  seigmorage  charge.  Thus  the 
fundamental  cxirrency  law  of  France  (1803)  provides  that "  only 
the  expense  of  coining  "  shall  be  charged.  At  present  ths  due 
is  6  fr.  70  &  per  kilo,  of  gold  ^  fine,  or  0*24%.  The  charge  by 
the  same  Uw  on  silver  was  3  fr.  per  kilo,  or  1*66%.  The  limiu- 
tion  on  the  coinage  of  silvn  in  practically  all  countries  has  made 
the  seigniorage  on  that  metal  very  heavy.  The  policy  of  England 
in  req>ect  to  gold  has  been  peculiar.  Smce  1664  it  has  been  ficccd 
from  any  charge,  though  the  delay  in  return  amounts  to  a  small 
due.  In  consequence  of  this  gratuitous  coinage,  English  gold 
has  been  regarded  as  equivalent  to  bullion,  and  exchange  fluctua- 
tions have  been  reduced.  The  policy  was  severdy  criticized  by 
Adam  Smith,  and  it  does  m  fact  amount  to  a  bounty  on  the 
coinage  oi  gold.  The  amount  is,  however,  too  insignfficant  to 
deserve  attention,  e^>edally  as  there  are  compensating  gains. 
The  employment  of  a  seigniorage  of  about  1%  on  the 
"sovereign"  wiss  suggested  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Paris 
Monetary  Conference  of  1867,  hi  order  to  bring  about  an  assimila- 
tion of  English  and  French  money.  By  reducing  the  amount  of 
gold  in  the  sovereign  to  that  in  the  proposed  is-tnnc  piece  an 
exact  par  would  have  been  created,  and,  so  it  was  hoped,  the 
English  currency  and  accounts  need  have  undergone  no  change. 
The  scheme  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  Royal  Commission  on 
the  ground  that  an  adjustment  of  obligations  would  be  required. 

The  theory  of  the  effects  that  a  seigniorage  produces  have  been 
discussed  at  length.  The  definitive  results  obtained  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: — (i)  A  seigniorage  charge  is  the  same 
as  a  debasement,  but  its  evil  effect  may  be  avoided  by  limiting 
the  amount  of  coin  issued.  (2)  Seigniorage  operates  as  a  tax  on 
the  metal  subject  to  it,  and  this  tax  tends  ultimatdy  to  fall  on 
the  producers,  or  rather  on  the  rent  obtamed  through  the  pro- 
duction. A  heavy  seigniorage  on  gold  would  tend  to  lower  the 
profits  derived  from  the  gold  mines  of  the  world,  and  might  even 
compel  the  abandonment  of  the  least  productive  ones. 

Ste  Money,  Monetary  Conferences,  and  Token  Monet. 

(C  F.  B.) 

8EI0N0RY,  or  Seigniory  (Fr.  seigneur,  lord ; Lat.  senior,  elder), 
in  English  law,  the  lordship  remaining  to  a  grantor  after  the  grant 
of  an  estate  in  fee-simple.  There  is  no  land  in  England  without 
its  lord:  "  Nulle  terre  sans  seigneur  "  is  the  old  feudal  maxim. 
Where  no  other  lord  can  be  discovered  the  crown  is  lord  as  lord 
paramount.  The  principal  incidents  of  a  seignory  were  an  oath 
of  fealty;  a  "  quit "  or  "  chief  "  rent;  a  "  relief  "  of  one  year's 
quit  rent,  and  the  right  of  escheat.  In  return  for  these  privileges 
the  lord  was  liable  to  forfeit  his,  ri^ts  if  he  neglected  to  protect 
and  defend  the  tenant  or  did  anything  injurious  to  the  feudal 
relation.  EVery  seignory  now  existing  must  have  been  created 
before  the  Statute  of  Quia  Emptorts  (1290),  which  forbade  the 
future  creation  of  estates  in  fee-simple  by  subinfeudation. 
The  only  seignories  of  any  importance  at  present  are  the  lont' 
ships  of  manors.  They  are  regarded  as  incorporeal  hereditanientjw 
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ind  irc  dtber  ippenduit  or  In  gnm.  A  tetgaary  (ppendaat 
pusa  with  (he  gmii  o[  tbc  nuiuiri  a  idsDOiy  In  gn»a — that 
is,  ■  leignciy  whkh  bu  bccD  Mvcnd  bom  ibe  demone  lands 
of  the  manDi  10  vhich  ii  «u  origiiiaUy  appendant — muM  be 
ipecully  coaveyed  by  deed  at  pant, 

FreeboU  land  may  be  enfraodiieed  by  a  convevance  of  the 
■eignory  to  tbe  freebold  teoaot,  but  it  ooea  D6t  exlijiauikh  Ibe 
tcnant'i  lifht  of  commoii  IBariitt  v.  Abinfda*,  1S93,  2  Ch,  374J. 
By  a.  j  (b^  .d  the  Settled  Laod  Ad  iSSi,  iheuuiit,[at  lUe  o[.a 

the  in 


Rltmi 


_...2ti!';?. 

of  any  [jeehold  land  vithm 
Is  an  authorlaed  appll^t 


pan  al  lenled 

of  capital  moDcy  >idu.^  u^r"^  tuc  >m- 

SEIHB  (Lai.  Si^¥atiB),t>-DtcA  the  chief  riven  of  France,  ritin^ 
on  the  ci9t«ii  s!ope  of  tbe  plateau  oi  Laogrca,  about  5  m.  N.W. 
ol  St  Seine-l'Abbaye  and  18  m.  N.W.  ol  Dijon.  It  keeps  tbe 
same  general  direction  (north-veslwards)  throughout  hs  entire 
coune,  but  baa  numeroas  windings;  between  III  Krarce  and  iti 
mouth  In  the  Engliib  Cbannel  the  direct  diitancc  ii  only  sjo  m,, 
but  that  BcIuaUy  Invcned  by  tbe  river  (through  the  dcpaHDieDts 
of  Cole-d'Or,  Aubc,  Mune,  Seine-et-Manie,  Sdne-et-CKie,  Seioe, 
Eure  and  Sdne-Inlbieuie)  Is  4S1  m.  Tboo^  shorter  than  the 
Loire  and  Rhone,  and  inferior  In  volume  to  tbe  Loire,  Rhone  and 
Cironde,  the  Seine  derives  an  eicepiJanat  importance  &om  the 
regularity  of  iu  flow.  Thia  feature  is  due  lo  the  geolo^cal 
duractci  of  its  basin,  an  area  of  30,000  sq.  m.,  entirely  belonging 
to  Fnnce  (vritb  the  exception  of  a  few  communes  in  Belgiiun], 
and  formed  in  three-fourths  of  its  extent  of  permeable  stnts, 
which  absorb  tbe  atmospheric  prec^itation  to  restore  it  gently 
to  the  river  by  perennial  ^>rings.  At  Paris  the  average  volume 
of  the  river  per  second  13  J^oo  cub.  ft.  \  after  it  has  received  all 
iti  tributaries  the  volume  is  about  10,600  cub.  ft.  At  Paris  it 
falls  as  fow  as  1550  cub.  ft.,  and  in  exceptional  droughts  the 
ligore  of  isoo  is  reached.  During  the  flood  of  1658  tbe  volume 
between  the  quays  at  Paris  is  bcUeved  lo  have  risen  to  Sj.ooo 
cub.  ft.  per  second-  The  height  of  the  river  above  tbe  normal 
at  Paris  was  probably  on  that  occarion  about  11  ft.,  whereas  in 
the  disastrous  Soods  of  Jsnuaiy  191D  it  waa  over  14  fL  Olbei 
notable  floods  are  recorded  in  1740,  l^<)^,  iSoi,  1876  and  iSS]. 
.  RiiinE  at  ■  height  of  luj  ft.  above  H-level.  at  the  but  of  the 
■tatue  of  a  nymph  erected oo  tbe  spot  by  the  city  of  Pari*,  tbe  Seine 
is  at  first  such  an  IniinuficaDt  streamlet  chat  ii  is  often  dry  in 
BuniDETasIaiasChllilloB  (70Sft.}some31  m.fromitssource.  At 
Bar  iia  walen  feed  the  Haute-Sdse  Canal.  UuHgh  oavlgatioo  tbercsn 
only  beiiu  at  Ttoyes.  It  next  pastes  M^,  and  at  Marcilly  rci-nves 
the  Aube  (riDblJ,  at  which  point  tbecanaJ  terodnatesaii'l  r!..  r  ^/er 
hiclf  tscsnaliied:  here  It  ladeAeciedfrom  Its  hllbeno  n.,r(l  1     -.h- 

lactcr  point 'It  recrivB  Ih' "Y^ne^^'T^  b^™™.'  I  Tid 

tributary,  and  ii  deepened  from  5  ft.  3  in.  fo  6  ft.  6  ir  en 

J  general  tiorth-westerly  dire  "' 

.  .  lorct ;  having  paned  Meiun  it 

«  flefi),  and  alter  its  juncdon  i  .... 

ryloaier  than  itself  by  31  m.  at  the  to 

From  this  point  to  tbe  aea  Its  ehannel  haa  been  so  deepened 
foaelaof  910  lO  ft.  draught  can  reach  tbr  — '— '     '"-  -'  — 
winds  through  a  pleaaaot  champaign  eoi 
Dcnia,  Aiienteuil.  St  Cermdn.  Conaaot 
tbe  light  by  the  CKie.  gb  ft.  above  the  ■ 

Anddys,  between  wldeh  and  Ibe  lea  the  mm  u  rcumuDK  ti<  ili 
dMoun.  at  alto  in  the  vicinity  ol  Paris.  At  Poact  tbe  tide  first 
bcfios  ID  be  perceptible.  It  not  teccivei  the  Euie  (left),  and  panes 
Pont  de  I'Arche.  Elbeuf  and  RoLen    vhere  the  n  n^vigition 

ol  10  ft-  draught,  and  large  aRai  have  thui  been  reclaimed  (or 
collivatiofl.    At  every  tide  there  it  a  "  bore  "  (frorrr  or  mascortl). 

ranging  usually  ' *  ' —  '-     — -^  -"---—-  ■—  — —^—  1 

Quillebeul  10  C 


lebw   QuiDebeuf    Iwhere   the   Rillc    it 
.—  .-  .. Jtjity  begins,  irl  with  eiteniive  tand- 

Hivre  to  (void  the  tea  psuage.  Tbe  river  enters  the  EnaUih 
Channel  between  Honlleur  on  the  left  and  Havte  on  the  nehl. 
The  Mame  brinn  to  tSe  Seine  the  walen  ol  the  Omain.  the  Oureq. 
and  the  Morin:  the  Oite  thow  of  the  Aiine:  the  Yonne  those  ol  the 
Amun^dn.    Tbr  low  elcvtiion  of  the  baiinding  bills  hai  rendered 

adinning  river  lunnt  In  meant  of  canals.  The  Oite  and  Samme 
we  connetted  to  the  nnrdy  or  Crostt  Canal,  which  in  turn  is 
contiaued  10  the  Scheldt  by  means  of  the  5(  Queotia  Canal  and  the 


&>.: 


■hlTtbi 


_    Tbe  rive. 


be  Sambre  by  (hi)  of  (Mse  and  Sanbre.    Between  the 
Meuie  is  tbe  Ardennes  Caul,  and  tbe  Aiine  and  tlH 

the  BurgundyCanaljandwiththeLoire  by  tbeLfflng 
g  at  Moniargit  into  two  brenchct— tboee  of  Orleans 


u  Its  chief  town,  formed  in  1790  of  part  of  the  province  oi  Oe- 
de-France.  It  it  entirely  Eonounded  by  tbe  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise,  from  which  it  it  tepaiated  at  certain  parts  by  the 
Seiae.  tbe  Mine  and  tbe  Bi^rto.  The  area  of  the  department 
is  onb'  lEs  sq.  m.,  and  of  this  surface  about  a  sixth  is  occupied 
by  Puis;  tbe  lubutban  towns  also  an  dose  together  and  very 
populous-  In  actual  population  (3,848,618  in  1006)  as  well  ai 
indensity  (13. 7peraonspetacRHl  holdstbeflisl  place.  Flowing 
from  south-east  to  north-wat  through  the  ilepaitment,  the 
Seine  forms  three  loops:  on  tbe  right  it  receives  above  Paris 
tbe  Marae,  and  below  Puis  tbe  Rouillon,  and  on  the  left  hand 
the  Bidvre  within  the  precincts  of  the  dty.  The  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  Is  in  general  b^her  than  the  tight,  and  consiti  of. the 
Villejulf  and  ChltiUon  plateaus  leparated  by  the  Bi^vre;  the 
highest  point  {j6o  ft.}  Is  above  ChltiUon  and  the  bwest  (loj) 
at  the  exit  of  tbe  Seine.  Below  Paris  the  tfvet  flows  between 
the  plain  of  Gcnnevilliers  Alid  Nantem  (cotniruuided  by  Mont 
Valfaicn)  on  the  left  and  the  plain  of  St  Denis  on  the  ifcht. 
On  the  right  sde,  to  the  east  of  Paris,  are  the  bcighls  of  AvroD 
"      ■■  of  the  Mame.    Com- 


'jTlBouiog w"snd  Woo 


.he  plain  of 

if  Paris  yields  large 


9)  belong  to  Paris. 

, ..._  _ , in  the  aiitrict  that 

Paris  owes  its  origin:  CbaiUton  and  Montnuge  in  the  south  yield 
freestone,  and  Bagneux  and  Clamart  in  tbe  sauth  and  Montreuiland 


the  industrial  «i .-._ ...  «...  s«.,».. 

t  S(  Denis  (n.e-).    The  deiurtmi 

/  lines  which  eonverge  in  IWit,  ana  «» 

- jllway  (Cbemin  de  Fer  de  Ceinlure)  and 

ircuit.    There  are  3  arTondiateinentt  <P^  St 

41  cantons andja communes.   Tbe depsnmenl 

,._  ...^  srchiei^tcopal  diocese  of  I^ris,  falls  within  the  jorisdiction 

Parit,and  it  divided  between  the  11.,  III..  W.Tv.and  Vl"^f!i 
_.  *.    .  ~n._    .ij^p  places  besidee  Pstit  an  St  Denis,  Aini^s. 

•■■' *-■--      Clicby*ir-Seine,    Courbevoie, 

Pantin,   S(    Ouen,    Cotombet, 


traversed  by  all  Ibe  ralli 
part  of  the  outc 
Denis,  and  Scea^ 


ne,  Vina 


s,Nani 


Sea»  (O.  Yt.  iciiM,  mod.  iriiM,  Lit.  lapmi,  Gr. 
wirtTi  »  draw-net),  a  type  of  fishing  net,  consisting  of  an  ei- 
psDSe  of  netling  weighted  at  the  bottom  and  floated  at  the  top 
edge  by  cocks,  cast  from  a  boat  or  ibip  to  enclose  a  space  of  water 
and  then  drawn  into  the  vessel  or  to  shore. 

SBIHE-KT-MARKB.  a  department  of  nottben  France,  formed 
in  i7po  of  almost  the  entire  district  of  Brie  (half  of  which  belonged 
to  Champagne  and  half  to  lle-de-Fnnci)  and  a  portion  of 
GSIInais  (Irom  Sfrde-France  and  OiVanait).  Pop.  {1906) 
361,039.  Aren,  siKf  sq.  ra.  Sdne-et-Hamc  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  department  of  Oise,  N.E.  by  that  of  Aiine,  E.  by  Manu-  and 
Aube,  S.E,  by  Yoone,  S.  by  Loirct  and  W.  by  Seine-el-Oise. 
Tbe  whole  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  and  is 
drained  partly  by  that  rivet  and  partly  by  its  tributaries  tbe 
Yonns  and  the  Loing  from  the  left,  and  from  the  right  the 
Voulric.  tbe  Yires  and  the  Mame,  with  its  afflucnla  the  Ourcq, 
IbePetitMorinand  the  Grand  Motin.  WithLbeeiceptionof  the 
Loing,  Bowing  from  south  10  north,  all  these  streams  ccoss  the 
department  from  east  to  west,  following  the  general  slope  of  the 
suriace,  which  is  broken  up  into  several  plateaus  from  joo  to 
joo  fl.  In  bdght  (highest  point.  In  the  north-east,  70J  ft.,  lowest 
loj),  and  separated  ftoin  each  otbcr  by  deep  valleys.    Most  ot 
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the  plateaus  belong  to  the  Brie,  a  fertile  well-wooded  district  of 
a  clayey  character.  In  the  south  lie  the  dry  sandy  district  of 
the  Fontainebleau  sandstones  and  part  of  the  region  known  as 
the  G&tinais.  The  climate  is  rather  more  "  continental  "  than 
that  of  Paris — the  summers  warmer,  the  winters  colder;  the 
annual  rainfall  does  not  exceed  x6  in.  There  is  a  striking  differ- 
ence in  temperature  between  the  south  of  the  department, 
where  the  famous  white  grape  {chasselas)  of  Fontainebleau 
ripens,  and  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Mame, — ^this  river 

marking  pretty  exactly  the  northern  limit  of  the  vine. 

The  wheat  and  oats  of  Brie  are  especially  esteemed;  potatoes, 
sugar  beet,  maneel-wurzel  and  gfeen  forage  are  also  important  crops, 
and  market  gardening  flourishes.  Provins  and  other  places  are  well- 
kno^vn  for  their  roses.   The  cider  and  honey  of  the  department  are  of 

{;ood  quality.  Thousands  of  the  well-known  Brie  cheeses  are  manu- 
actured,  and  large  numbers  of  calves,  sheep  and  poultry  are  reared. 
The  forests  (covering  a  fifth  of  the  surface)  are  planted  with  oak, 
beech,  chestnut,  hornbeam,  birch,  wild  cherry,  linoen,  willow,  poplar 
and  cpnifen.  Best  known  and  moat  important  is  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau.  Large  areas  are  devoted  to  game-preserves.  Ex- 
cellent freestone  is  quarried  in  the  department,  notably  at  Ch&teau» 
Landon  m  the  valley  of  the  Loing,  mill-stones  at  La  Fert6-souB- 
Jouarre;  the  Fontainebleau  sandstone  b  used  (or  pavements,  and 
the  white  sand  which  is  found  along  with  it  is  in  great  request  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  Along  the  Mame  are  numerous  gypsum 
(luarriesj  lime-kuns  occur  throughout  the  department;  and  peat 
is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ouroi  and  the  Vouude.  Beds  of  common 
clay  and  porcelain  clay  supply  the  potteries  of  Fontainebleau  and 
Montcreau.  Other  industnaf  establishments  are  numerous  large 
flour-mills,  notably  those  of  Meaux,  the  chocolate  works  of  NoisieU 
suKar  factories,  alcohol  disdlleries,  paper-mills  (the  Jouarre  pai)er- 
mill  manufactures  bank-notes,  &c,  both  for  France  and  for  foreign 
markets),  saw-mills,  printing  works  (Coulommiers,  &c.}  and  tanneries. 
Much  of  the  motive-powsr  used  u  supplied  by  the  streams.  Paris  is 
the  chief  outlet  for  the  industrial  ana  agricultiunl  products  of  the 
department.  Coal  and  raw  material  for  the  manuiactures  are  the 
chief  imports.  The  Seine,  the  Yonne,  the  Mame,  and  the  Ckand 
Morin  are  navirable,  and.  with  the  canals  of  the  Lotng  and  the  Ourcq 
and  those  of  Chalifert,  Comillon  and  Chelles,  which  cut  off  the 
windings  of  the  Marne.  form  a  total  waterway  of  over  200  m.  Seine- 
et-Mamehas^arTOndi8sements(Melun,Coulommiers,Fontainebleau, 
Meaux,  Provins),  29  cantons  and  5^  communes.  It  forms  the 
diocese  of  Meaux  (an:hiepisoopalprovwce  of  Parish  and  part  of  the 
region  of  the  V.  army  coips  and  ofthtucadlmie  (educational  circum- 
scription) of  Paris.  Its  court  of  appeal  is  at  Paris.  Mdun,  the  caiMtal, 
Meaux,  Fontainebleau,  Coulommiers,  Provins,  Nemours  and 
Montercau  (gj^.v.).  are  the  more  important  towns  in  the  department. 
Among  other  interesting  places  are  Lagny  (pop.  5302),  with  an  abbey- 
church  of  the  13th  century;  Brie-Comte  Robert,  with  a  church  of 
the  early  13th  century ;  Ferri&res,  with  a  fine  chAteau  built  in  i860 
by  Baron  Alphonse  Rothschild;  Moret-sur-Loing,  which  preserves 
fortifications  dating  from  the  15th  century  including  two  remarkable 
gateways;  St  Loup-de-Naud,  with  a  church  of  the  first  half  of  the 
1 2th  century;  Jouarre,  where  there  is  a  church  of  the  15th  century, 
built  over  a  crypt  containing  workmanship  of  the  Merovingian 
period;  and  Vaux-le-Vicomte  with  the  famous  chAteau  built  by 
Fouquet,  minister  of  Louis  XIV. 

8EINE-ET-0ISB,  a  department  of  northern  France,  formed 
in  1790  of  part  of  the  old  province  of  Be-de-France,  and  traversed 
from  south-east  to  north-west  by  the  Seine,  which  is  joined  by 
the  Oise.  Pop.  (1906)  749,753.-  Area,  2184  sq.  m.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  departments  of  Seine-et-Mame  on  Uie  £.,  Loiret 
on  the  S.,  £ure-et-Loir  on  the  W.,  Eure  on  the  N.W.  and  CHse 
on  the  N.  It  encloses  the  department  of  Seine.  The  Epte  on 
the  north-west  is  almost  the  only  natural  boundary  on  the  depart- 
ment. The  streams  (all  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Seine)  are: 
on  the  right  the  Yhres,  the  Mame,  the  Oise  and  the  Epte,  and  on 
the  left  the  Essonne  (joined  by  the  Juine,  which  passes  £tampes), 
the  Orge,  the  Bi^vre  and  the  Mauldre.  Seine-et-Oise  belongs  in 
part  of  the  tableland  of  Beauce  in  the  south  and  to  that  of  Brie 
in  the  east.  In  the  centre  are  the  hlg^  wooded  hills  which  make 
the  charm  of  Versailles,  Marly  and  St  Germain.  But  it  b  in  the 
north-west,  in  the  Vexin,  that  the  culminating  point  (690  ft.)  is 
reached,  whUe  the  lowest  point,  where  the  Seine  leaves  the 
department,  is  little  more  than  40  It.  above  the  sea.  The  mean 
temperature  is  51^  F. 

Seine-et-Oise  is  a  flourishing  agricultural  and  horticultural  de- 
partment. Wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and  sugar-beet  are  important 
crops.  Versailles,  RambouiUet,  Argenteull  are  amon^  the  numerous 
market-garden inji;  and  horticultural  centres,  and  wine  is  grown  at 
Aiventeuil  and  in  other  localities  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine. 
Much-cows  and  draught-oxen  are  the  chief  livestock,  and  poultry 


farming  is  prosperous,  the  town  of  Houdan  giving  its  name  to  a  wtA- 
known  breed  of  fowls.  Forests  occupy  about  190,000  acres,  the 
largest  bcin{^  that  of  RambouiUet  (about  32.000  acres).  Oak, 
hornbeam,  bioch  and  chestnut  are  the  commonest  trees.  Building, 
paving  and  mill  stones,  gypsum,  cement,  &c.,  are  produced  by  the 
department  which  is  very  rich  in  quarries.  There  axe  mineral  qirings 
at  En^hien  and  Foiges-les- Bains.  The  most  important  industrial 
establishments  are  the  national  porcelain  factmv  at  Sevres;  the 
government  powder-mills  of  Sevran  and  Boucher;  paper-muls, 
especially  those  of  Essonnes  and  it^  vicinity,  which  are  among  the 
most  important  in  Europe;  textile  works,  flour-mills,  foundries 
and  engineering,  metalluri^cal  or  railway  works  at  Evry-Petit-Bourg, 
Villeneuve-St  (jeorges  (pop.  9508)  and  elsewhere;  agricultural 
implement  factories  at  Dourdan  and  elsewhere;  sugar-refineries  and 
distilleries;  crystal  works  (Meudon),  laundries,  larn  printing 
esublishments,  close  to  Paris;  factories  for  chenucu  prodocts. 
candles,  hoaery,  perfumery ,  shoes  and  buttons;  zinc-works,  6aw< 
mills.  Seine-et-Oise  exports  chiefly  the  products  of  its  farms  and 
quarries.  Its  imports  include  coal,  raw  material  for  its  induitries, 
wine,  kaolin  and  wood. 

The  raflways  of  all  the  great  companies  of  France  (except  the 
•Southern)  traverse  the  department,  but  most  of  the  lines  belong  to 
those  of  the  Western  ana  Northern  systems.  The  Sdne  and  the 
Oise,  and  the  canals  of  Ourcq  and  Chciles  provide  about  120  m.  of 
waterway.  Seine-et-Oise  is  divided  into  six  arrondissementa 
(Versailles,  Corbeil,  Etampes,  Mantes,  Pontoise,  RambouiUet)  with 
37  cantons  and  691  communes.  It  forms  the  diocese  of  Versailles  and 
part  0^  the  educational  circumscription  (acad6mie)  of  Paris  and  of  the 
regions  of  the  1 1.,  III.,  IV.  and  V.  army  corps,  the  troops  in  its  territory 
being  under  the  command  of  the  military  government  of  Paris.  Its 
court  of  appeal  is  also  at  Paris. 

The  most  notable  towns  in  the  department  are  VeraatUes,  the 
capital,  Corbeil,  Sevres,  Etampes,  Mantes,  Pontoise,  RambouiUet, 
Aigenteuil,  Poissy,  St  Goud,  St  Cyr,  St  Germain-en-Laye,  Meudon, 
Montmorency,  Rucil  and  Marly-le-Roi  (see  separate  articles).  Other 
places  of  interest  are  Montfort-l'Amaury,  which  has  a  Renaissance 
church  with  fine  stained  glass,  a  gateway  of  the  i6th  century  and  a 
ruined  chAteau  once  the  seat  of  the  powerful  family  of  Montfort; 
Montlh6ry,  which  preserves  the  keep  (13th  century)  and  other  rains 
of  a  celebrated  fortress  which  commanded  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Origans;  Roche-Guyota,  seat  of  the  family  of  that  name,  which  has 
two  chAteaus,  one  a  feudal  stronghold,  the  other  also  medieval  but 
altered  in  the  18th  century;  Vigny,  with  a  Gothic  cMteau  of  the 
15th  century;  Ecouen,  where  there  is  a  chftteau  of  the  i6th  century 
once  the  property  of  the  Cond6  family,  now  a  school  for  daughters  oi 
members  of  the  L^;ion  of  Honour;  Dampierre,  which  has  a  ch&teau 
of  the  17th  century  once  the  property  of  Charles,  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine;  Maisons-Laffitte  (pop.  81 17),  with  a  chftteau  of  the  same 
period  once  belongii^;  to  the  family  of  LongUeiL  The  chftteau  of 
Malmaiaon  (i8th  century)  is  famous  as  the  residenpe  of  the  Emfvess 
Josephine. 

Ot  the  churches  'of  the  department,  which  are  very  numerous 
mention  may  be  made  of  those  of  Jouy-le  Moutier  (1  tth  and  12th 
centuries);  Beaumont-sur-Oise  (13th  century);  Taveray  (12th  and 
13th  centuries) ;  Longpont  (remains  of  an  abbey-church  dating  from 
the  X  ith  to  the  X3th  centuries).  Near  Cemay-la-Ville  are  interesting 
remains  of  a  Cistercian  abbey  and  near  L6vy-St-Nom  those  of  the 
abbey  of  Notre-Dame  de  la  Roche,  including  a  church  (13th  century) 
with  stalls  which  are  among  the  oldest  in  France  and  the  tombs  of 
the  L^s-Mirepoix  family* 

SEINB-INFfiRIEURB,  a  department  of  the  north  of  Ftanoe, 
formed  in  1790  of  four  districts  (Norman  Vexin  Bray,  Cauz 
and  Roumois)  belonging  to.  the  province  of  Normandy  Tap. 
(1906)  863,879.  Area  2448  sq.  m  Seine-Inf£rieure  is  bounded 
N.W.  and  N.  by  the  English  Channel  for  a  distance  of  80  m,,  N.E 
by  Somme,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bresle,  £.  by  Oise, 
S.  by  Eure  and  the  estuary  of  the  Seine,  which  sefxarates  it  from 
Calvados.  It  is  divided  ahnost  equally  between  the  basin  of  the 
Seine  in  the  south  and  the  basins  of  certain  coast  streams  in  the 
north.  The  Seine  receives  from  the  right  hand  before  it  reaches 
the  department  the  E4)te  and  the  Anddle  from  the  Bray  district, 
and  then  the  Dam6tal,  the  Cailly,  the  Austrcberthe,  the  Bdbec 
and  the  L6zarde.  Tlie  main  coast  streams  are  the  Bresle  (which 
forms  the  ports  of  Eu  and  Tr6port),  the  Ydres,  the  Arques  or 
Dieppe  stream  (formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Varennes,  the 
B6thune  and  the  Eaulne),  the  Scie,  the  Saane,  the  DiudenU 
The  Pays  de  Caux,  the  most  extensive  natural  division,  is  a 
system  of  plateaus  separated  by  small  valleys,  terminating  along 
the  Seine  in  high  bluffs  and  towards  the  sea  in  sleep  chalk  diffs 
300  to  400  ft.  high,  which  are  continually  being  eaten  away  and 
transformed  into  beds  of  shingle.  The  Bray  district  in  the 
south-east  is  a  broad  valley  of  denudation  formed  by  the  sei 
as  it  retired,  and  travcxsed  by  valleys  covered  with  excellent 
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pasture.  The  highest  point  (about  800  ft.)  is  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  department.  In  the  comparatively  regular  outline 
of  the  coast  there  are  a  few  breaks,  as  at  Le  Tr6port,  Dieppe, 
St  Valery-en-Caux,  F^amp  and  Havre,  the  Cap  de  la  Heve, 
which  commands  this  last  port,  and  Cape  Antifer,  12  or  13  m. 
farther  north.  Le  Tr6port,  Dieppe,  Veules,  St  Valery,  Vculettes, 
Fecamp,  Yport,  £lretat  and  Ste  Adresse  (to  mention  only  the 
more  important)  are  fashionable  watering-places.  Forgcs-Ics- 
Eaux  (in  the  east  of  the  dcpartntent)  has  cold  chalybeate  springs 
of  some  note.  The  winter  is  not  quite  so  cold  nor  the  summer 
so  hot  as  in  Paris,  but  the  average  temperature  of  the  year  is 
higher.    The  rainfall  at  Rouen  is  28  in.  per  annum,  increasing 

towards  Dieppe. 

I n  general  ine  department  is  fertile  and  vrell  cultivated.  Along  the 
Seine  fine  meadow-land  has  been  reclaimed  by  dyking;  and  sandy 
and  barren  districts  have  been  planted  with  trees,  mostly  with  oaks 
and  beeches,  and  they  often  attain  magnificent  dimensions,  especially 
in  the  forest  of  Arqucs  and  ak>ng  the  railway  from  Rouen  to  Dieppe; 
Pinus  sylvtstris  is  the  principal  component  of  the  forest  of  Rouvray 
opposite  Rouen.  The  forest  of  Eu  covers  36  sq.  m.  in  the  north-east. 
Of  the  arable  crops  wheat  and  oats  are  the  principal,  rve,  flax,  colza, 
sugar  beet  and  potatoes  being  also  of  importance.^  Milch  cows  are 
kept  in  great  numbers  especially  in  the  Bray  district,  and  Goumay 
butter  and  Guumay  and  Neufchitcl  cheese  are  in  repute.  The  farms 
of  the  Caux  plateau  are  each  surrounded  by  an  earthen  dyke,  on 
which  are  planted  forest  trees,  generally  beech  and  oak.  Within  the 
shelter  thus  provided  apple  and  pear  trees  grow,  which  produce  the 
cider  generally  drunk  by  the  inhabitants.  With  the  exception  of  a 
little  peat  ana  a  number  of  quarries,  Setnc-lnf^rieure  has  no  mineral 
source  of  wealth;  but  manufacturing  and  especially  the  textile 
industry  is  well  developed.  Rouen  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  cotton 
trade,  which  comprises  spinning  and  the  weaving  of  rouenneries, 
indiennes  (cotton  prints),  cretonnes  and  other  cotton  goods.  Elbeuf 
is  the  centre  of  woollen  manufacture.  Flax-spinning,  the  dyeing 
and  printing  of  fabrics  and  other  accessory  industries  also  employ 
many  hands.  Engineering  works,  foundries  and  iron  ship-building 
yards  are  found  at  Havre  and  Rouen.  Wooden  ships  are  also  built 
at  Havre,  Rouen,  Dieppe  and  Fdcamp.  Other  establishments  of 
importance  are  the  national  tobacco-factories  at  Dieppe  and  Havre, 
sugar-refineries,  distilleries,  glass-works,  potteries,  paper  works,  soap- 
works,  chemical  works,  flour:miIls,  oil-factories,  leather  works,  &c. 
The  fiisheries  are  the  great  resource  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
board. Fdcamp,  which  plays  a  \ecy  important  part  at  the  Newfou  nd- 
land  fisheries,  sends  large  quantities  of  cod.  herrings,  mackerel,  &c., 
into  the  market;  Dieppe  supplies  Paris  with  fresn  fish;  St  Valery 
■ends  boats  as  far  as  Iceland.  The  principal  ports  for  foreign  trade 
are  Havre,  Rouen  and  Dieppe. 

The  diief  imports  of  the  department  are  cotton,  wool,  cereals, 
hides,  coffee,  timtxer  and  dye-woods,  indigo  and  other  tropical  pro- 
ducts, coal,  petroleum,  &c  The  exports  include  industrial  and  dairy 
products.  Seine-Infdrteure  is  served  principally  by  the  Western 
railway,  but  the  Northern  railway  also  has  several  hnes  there.  The 
Seine  and  other  rivers  provide  85  m.  of  navigable  waterway.  The 
canal  of  Tancarville  from  Quillebeuf  to  Havre  is  about  i^  m.  long, 
that  from  Eu  to  Tr6port  about  2  m.  The  department  is  divided 
into  five  arrondissements  (Rouen,  Dieppe,  Havre,  NeufchAtel  and 
Yvetot)  55  cantons  and  760  communes.  It  forms  the  diocese  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Rouen  and  part  of  the  region  of  the  III.  army  corps 
and  of  the  tuadhnit  (educational  division)  of  Caen.  Its  court  of 
appeal  is  at  Rouen,  the  capital. 

Rouen,  Havre  and  Dieppe  and  in  a  lesser  degree,  Elbeuf,  Fdcamp, 
Harfleur,  Lillebonne,  Yvetot,  Eu,  Le  Tr^port,  Aumale,  Etrctat, 
Bolbec,  Barentin  and  Caudebec-en-Caux  (see  separate  articles)  are 
noteworthy  towns  for  commercial,  architectural  or  other  reasons. 
The  foltowing  places  are  also  of  architectural  interesL  St  Martin-de 
Boscherville,  where  there  are  remains  of  an  important  abbey  includ- 
ing a  fine  church  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  tne  early  12th  century 
and  a  Gothk  chapter-house  of  the  latter  half  of  the  I3th  century; 
Valmont,  which  nas  fine  ruins  (i6th  century)  of  the  choir  of  a 
Cistercian  abbey-church;  Varengeville,  well  known  for  the  manor 
(i6th  century)  of  Jacques  Ango  (see  Dieppe)  ;  Graville-Ste  Honorine, 
with  a  Romanesque  church  and  other  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey; 
Montivilliers,  which  has  a  fine  abbey-church  of  the  nth,  I3th  and 
i6th  centuries;  and  Arques,  Boos,  Martainville,  Mesniires  and 
Tancarville  which  have  old  chAteaus  of  various  periods. 

SEISIN  (from  M.  Eng.  saysen^  seyseHt  in  the  legal  sense  of  to 
put  in  possession  of,  or  to  take  possession  of,  hence,  to  grasp,  to 
feize;  the  O.  Fr.  seisir,  saisirj  is  from  Low  Lat.  sacire,  generally 
referred  to  the  same  source  as  Goth,  saljan^  O.  Eng.  settan,  to  put 
in  place,  set),  the  possession  of  such  an  estate  in  land  as  was 
andently  thought  worthy  to  be  held  by  a  free  roan  (Williams, 
Oh  SeistHf  p.  2).  Seisin  is  of  two  kinds,  in  law  and  in  deed. 
Seisin  in  law  is  where  lands  descend  and  the  heir  has  not  actually 
entered  upon  them;  by  entry  he  converts  his  seisin  in  law  into 


seisin  in  deed.  Seisin  is  now  confined  to  possession  of  the 
freehold,  though  at  pne  time  it  appears  to  have  been  used  for 
simple  possession  without  regard  to  the  estate  of  the  possessor.* 
Its  importance  is  considerably  less  than  it  was  at  one  time, 
owing  to  the  old  form  of  conveyance  by  feoffment  with  livery  of 
seisin  having  been  superseded  by  a  deed  of  grant  (see  Feoff- 
ment), and  the  old  rule  of  descent  from  the  person  last  seised 
having  been  abolished  in  favour  of  descent  from  the  purchaser. 
At  one  time  the  right  of  the  wife  to  dower  and  of  the  husbapd 
to  an  estate  by  curtesy  depended  upon  the  doctrine  of  seisin. 
The  Dower  Act  (1833-1834),  however,  rendered  the  fact  of  the 
seisin  of  the  husband  of  no  importance,  and  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Act  18S2  practically  abolished  the  old  law  of  curtesy. 

•Primer  seisin  was  a  feudal  burden  at  one  time  incident  to  the 
king's  tenants  in  capite,  whether  by  knight  service  or  in  socage. 
It  was  the  right  of  the  crown  to  receive  of  the  heir,  after  the 
death  of  a  tenant  in  capite,  one  year's  profits  of  lands  in  possession 
and  half  a  year's  profits  of  lands  in  reversion.  The  right  was 
abandoned  by  the  act  abolishing  feudal  tenures  (12  Car.  II. 
c.  24,  1660). 

In  Scots  law  the  corresponding  term  is  "  sasine."  Like  sdsin  in 
England,  sasine  has  become  01  little  legal  importance  owing  to 
modern  legislation.  By  an  act  of  1845  actual  sasine  on  the  lands 
was  made  unnecessary.  By  an  act  of  1858  the  instrument  of  sasine 
was  superseded  by  the  recording  of  the  conveyance  with  a  warrant 
of  registration  thereon. 

SEISMOMETER  (from  Gr.  ouffyih,'  earthquake,  and  iikrpov,  a 
measure).  This  name  was  originally  given  to  instruments  de- 
signed to  measure  the  movement  of  the  ground  during  earth- 
quakes {q.v.).  Observations  have  shown  that,  in  addition  to  the 
comparatively  great  and  sudden  displacements  which  occur  in 
earthquakes,  the  ground  is  subject  to  other  movements.  Some 
of  these,  which  may  be  called  "  earth-tremors,"  resemble  earth- 
quakes in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  occur,  but  differ  from 
earthquakes  in  being  imperceptible  (owing  to  the  smallness  of 
the  motion)  until  instrumental  means  are  used  to  detect  them. 
Others,  which  may  be  called  "  earth-tillings,"  show  themselves 
by  a  slow  bending  and  unbending  of  the  surface,  so  that  a  post 
stuck  in  the  ground,  vertical  to  begin  with,  does  not  remain 
vertical,  but  inclines  now  to  one  side  and  now  to  another,  the 
plane  of  the  ground  in  which  it  stands  shifting  relatively  to  the 
horizon.  No  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  these  classes 
of  movements.  Earthquakes  and  earth-tremors  grade  into  one 
another,  and  in  almost  every  earthquake  there  is  some  tilting 
of  the  surface.  The  term  *'  seismometer  "  may  conveniently 
be  extended  (and  will  here  be  understood)  to  cover  all  instruments 
which  are  designed  to  measure  movements  of  the  ground.' 

Popularly  it  is  supposed  that  earthquake  recorders  are  instruments 
so  sensitive  to  slignt  vibrations  that  great  care  is  necessary  in 
selecting  a  site  for  their  installation.  Although  this  sup-  ^. 
position  is  correct  for  a  certain  class  of  apparatus,  as  for  Z^^^ 
example  that  which  will  record  rapid  elastic  vibrations  pro-  ■"^' 
ducea  by  the  movement  of  a  train  a  mile  distant,  it  is  far  from  being 
so  for  the  ordinary  apparatus  employed  by  the  seismologist.  What  he 
usually  aims  at  is  eitner  to  record  the  more  or  less  rapid  movements 
of  the  ground  which  we  can  feel,  or  the  slow  but  large  disturbances 
which  do  not  appeal  to  our  unaided  senses.  Generally  speaking,  the 
instruments  used  for  these  purposes  are  not,  disturbed  by  the  vibra- 
tions resulting  from  ordinary  traffic.  In  almost  every  household 
something  may  be  found  which  will  respond  to  a  gentle  shaking  of 
the  ground.  Sometimes  it  is  a  loosely-fitting  shutter  or  window- 
frame,  a  hanging  drawer-handle,  or  a  lamp-shade  which  will  rattle; 
the  timbers  in  a  roof  may  creak,  or  a  group  of  wine-glasses  with  their 
rims  in  contact  may  chatter.  Any  of  these  sounds  may  call  attention 
to  movements  which  otherwise  would  pass  unnoticed.  Specially 
arranged  contrivances  which  tell  us  that  the  ground  has  been  shaken 
are  called  srismoscopes  or  earthquake  indicators.  A  small  column, 
as  for  example  a  lead  pencil  standing  on  end.  or  a  row  of  pins  propped 
up  against  suitable  supports,  or  otner  bodies  which  are  easily  over- 
turned, may  be  used  as  seismoscopes.    Experience,  however,  has 

>  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  centuiy  "  seisin  "  was  applied  to 
chattels  equally  with  freeholds,  the  word  "possessed  "  being  rarely 
used.  In  course  of  time  the  words  acquired  their  modem  meaning. 
See  F.  W.  Maitland,  "  Seisin  of  Chattels,"  Law  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  1.  p.  324  and  "  The  Mystery  of  Seisin."  Law  Q.  R.  u.  481. 
Pollock  and  Maitland.  Hist.  £»(.  Law,  vol.  ii.  29  seq.;  Fry,  L.  J., 
in  CocAfOfte  v.  Moore  (1890),  25  Q.B.D.  57. 
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•hswB  Itiu  contrlvinnt  of  tUi  order  in  vinlliii  in  Kniiliilllv. 
■nd  ofivn  renuiia  (Uiidtnj[  during  movunicntt  that  arc  diHinclly 
perceptible,  A  more  talilf>c(ory  unnEcnicnt  it  0«0  where  I""- 
body  m  be  ovjrlurned  it  placed  upon  a  pTairarm  which  cuoeral 

tif-  IJ  ouy  be  on  the  top  ol  a  aoMll  md  r,  fiud  ai '~   ' 


B-  n  diagranu  of  earthquake  molion.   Although  a  — 

mph  may  be  deaigncd  that  will  not  only  mpond  e 
lainy  npid  elaitk  vibrationi,  but  will  alao  record  ver 
altBr^and  alltbl^  Hndulatory  moveincnir    '  ■■- ' 

rcctnl  Ibe  rapid  bac)i4nd-(ortbm 
can  bediMlBctly  Mt  and  M  llmeti 

'""""""       "■■ 'imotraphi  it 

raigKitr  -  -- 


a  aalitfactorv  ncord  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  tome  mecluinical 
<« optical]  method ^inidtiplica- 

IJ^wnVn  Sj.  a*  tlTX'  bob 
of  a  pendvlom,  withiLi  ityle  s 


»  w  the  dinctloa  1*1  • 


ioni  actnatn  both.  Tlie  lencth  o(  the  dian  anra  of 
.iallylor^odheloniarmi 

I  apparatui  fiai  been  replaced  in  J^pan  by  wlut  aie 
pendulum  KiMnoiraphL  The  change  wai  _  . 
A  freoucnily  happened  ihai  ii *•■** 


dil'  1     uple.  penddum  (6g.  ])  contUti  of     \ 

"     '  onw^  by  a'^nT^Hai'^t^^     \ 

in' .  lum  ii.    The  Uiier.  which  ii  a  rod 

po  uwer  end  and  loaded  ai  e,  wrwld  be 

im  tttca  10  be  luddenJy  displaced  lo 

po  d  tend  to  fallow  ibc  direction  of  il* 

po....  „i  .u^p^rt,  >.hil>t  c  would  tead  u  [all  in  the 

^^luJdi^TMndnt  upon  thc'wnign ol  tbe 
other.  II.  at  in  practice,  the  nwrnent  of  t  ia  made 
alighdy  greater  than  that  of  c.  the  tyKem  will 
come  jfaaVy  to  a  vertical  postisn  beneath  I'd*.  In 
ibia  way,  t^cDupUng  toceihcr  an  onJinary  pendulucD  /  , 
about  ^  It.  in  letiEth  wiib  an  inverted  pendulum  ; 
3ft,6rn.loii(.ititeaty  taabtain  ibeequivalenlc4  ' 

■  tlowly'DuviDB  very  loiig  pendulum  which  it  too 
■lugfiih  to  follow  Ibe  bacli-aBd-ronh  moveiiienti  of  " 

"TDCDmplete»ninHrumenlofihi.de.ciipiion(aee  "^^ 

fil.  ila  point  in  the  "aidy  maai  i  ii  uied  a>  the  rulcnim  for  the  thtat 

joint  at  0  and  a  writing  point  at  p,  tetling  upon  a  piece  of  uruked 
glaaa.  Attention  wat  hrtt  directed  to  Ibe  poaaibiijty  of  Tendering 
ordiriary  pendutunn  more  truly  aautic  by  Profettor  Thomai  < 
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ol  ■  pnUr,  nay  be  tniectiil. 


by  mans  at  ninplc  fonnuUe  cAlcuUre  qwititin  cUndy  tfn^Qg 
wiUklhoHnbtBinRlfrDm  tbeiFifiDOcrvii-   For  enanpjfrt  if  a  body, 

,  And  (Allen  from  ■  hfl^hi  b,  (be  nuximum  bonzonuj  velocily  with 


flom  Ihe  erf^  over  wh 
pa<.tEil  DUI  by  C.  p.  V 


a  eravHtone  above  the  bu( 
„ri^n<^  d>«.n«  0(  (hil  tt 

hen  tbe  acxAlentiDi 


r  Kcuracv  by  Wr         ^  "    , 

,»  .__— . ,- -.,  - — h  wiih  tbe  grtaier  numbrr  of 

^L/thquaket  ia  not  appnciaUa,  a  fairly  iteady  nuH  to  wfaicb  a 
.  ■  inullliityjiic  UihMrrdini  Indn  can  b>  allacbed  ii  ob- 
^2^  lainol  from  a  wridit  canied  on  ■  rever  held  by  any 
"  form  of  iprins  in  a  horiiDnta]  uHtioiL  Sucii  an  arninpe- 
'™^  meat,  for  wITich  aeinwlccieti  an  indebted  to  Pnifeiw 
T.  Cny^  ihown  In  %.  6.  In  which  B  b  the  mw  lued  u  the  Heady 
Tliiik  vben  suppQcled  aa  ibown,  can  be  arranicd  to  Tiave 


nenti  an  no  lonfer  pnnptSbte. 

prioei;4«tare(ollownla>intheconi 

^^^       IhethirfdiHeirncebdri  thai  Ihc 
—  arranged"  "" —  " 


"*y*^f'  lately  employed  for  (h 
t^ltlll  pendulum  aeiimccnphi 
metrea  In  Inigih,  Ebe 


vh  krnaer  (Kritxt  th 
ihle  earthqiuliF.     .. 


loofnid  t^a  double  lylteni  of  v«y  liifht  Irven,  in  onjer  to  remfer 
the  eurenicly  diiht  tilling  of  rhdr  support  pRrepliblF.  Thit 
amngenient.  at  dnwd  by  PnfcHor  C.  Vkentlm  of  Padua,  vill 
ykU  ocdlent  diaiiama  at  tbe  pnlle  UDdulationa  of  cvthqualtd 


vhkh  have  ori^aaf cd  at  |itat 


be  repfaced  by 

TheadJiHtnein  ef  the 

InMninent  I*  eflecud  by  meaiu  ol  icinn 
tumlni  which  Ibe  aiii  I't'  may  be  bniuiht 
venicd.   At  Ibli  povlion  ii  apiinjached  tbe  pi 

«'■•  it  increaaed.  Thenioven 
pianet  at  rhhi  anria  lo  each  olher.  an  re 
beam  of  liilil.  *lwh,  after  reAection  fnin  t 
pam  Ihrouth  a  cylindrical  leu  and  1>  foeuBcu  ufwi  a  monnE 
-"ice  of  phouipaphic  papa.  The  more  diRant  ihii  ii  fron  Ibe 
dulum  Ihe|4Bdterb  the  maonificattaflcf  the  angular  movctnenu 
^  .M  mirror.  With  a  period  of  iB  lecondi.  and  the  ncord-rcc ~ 
paper  at  a  dinance  of  about  is  fl..  a  deflection  of  I  mOlimetre 

rigfil  •!>«  may  indicate  ■  -----  -'   ■ ' -■    ' 

iin.in<peinBe>.    Allh« 


the  bedplate,  by 

od  ofawinabecDmei 
ting  at  right  angls 


oftbcbDonu    -I^ibortHrc^kof  ^t'thuiobuiMl  Doveewiih 


t  li^t  impiiifct  I 


,     W>lK  Ihii  ir 


id  ct  Ihf  flit  every  haur  cut*  off  the 
*l  ■iii^/disui'bMHhu'ulLcii  pim.    The  chiel  functian  of  the 

iHlaiict  vti^ht  lEIu  AH  ordiiury  bnckel  Kiiiiwgnph.  And  tor  very 
npid  IBotiDA  k  fivet  KUtimcojM  indkalfou  oi  Blighl  trvmon  due 
lo  Ibe  nrllebinc  d  the  outer  tnd  of  the  boomt  which  ii  necetiArily 
■oiDcerbat  Aejiiblb  If  we  wiih  lo  obuin  mechanical  leBiatritiiKi 
froB  a  haribHital  penduluni  of  the  above  type,  we  may  nuhjmiie 
the  tflecl  of  the  friction  of  the  vrilinc  iiKKii— Hy  a  g^aia  £bn 


Hiina  acop«idenble  weight  and  pUcinf  it  ..._ _  ._ 

the  Doom,  In  (be  lile  of  Wight  there  b  a  pair  of  pendulumi  ir- 
nnitd  aa  in  fi(.  s-  Tbe  >ui>d  i>  ]  It.  in  height.  Weigbli  of  lo  lb 
each  are  carried  at  a  diRance  of  10  in.  [ram  the  pivoli  of  bsonu 
vhicb  have  a  total  leoctb  of  J(  in.  With  theee,  et  even  viih  boomi 
half  the  above  length,  actualinr  indicea  ananied  at  ihown  in  fig.  7. 
but  inultiplyinjE  the  nuxion  kk  or  seven  limea,  good  reMlIt  may  be 
obtained.  Ac  RouadiPapa  near  Rome  thereitajiair  of  horiunul 
pmdulumi  with  boonu  S  ft.  9  in.  in  length.  17  ft.  in  vertical  height, 
which  carry  near  their  outer  endi  weight*  «Kceedinf  half  a  hundied- 
■cigfal.  Although  uch  ■ppantui  ii  far  too  cumbanome  to  be  uied 
by  ordjiury  Dbacrven.  Et  yleldi  valuable  Rmlii. 

An  apparalui  of  great  value  in  ni*a«irin«  mKmht  t^tnm^  !n  ih* 
vertical  which  have  a  bearing  upon 
tbe  Darwin  biSlar  pendulum.    Thii  1 


'lUch,  when  it  ii  tuipeuded 
•  by  lilting  at  right  ajiglet 

tee  tuffera  ditpiaoment. 


Tsee  Sr  ^.  H.  E 


Fia.» 


and  ain  try  E.  Wiechert  of  Cfiitingen.  In 
Agamennone  leitmometrograph  the  pendulur 
cheeie-ihaped.  and  weight  500  kiloa  in  one  form 


cylind 


fa  la  luapended  fr 


a  uand  rigidly 


centre  extending  from  iu  upper  urface  to  iti  centre  of  fravlty, 
and  to  the  bottom  of  thia  well  a  light  rod  it  Cud.  The  notion 
(d  tba  flame  ia  connunicittd  to  thia  rod  by  an  eMeniioa  of  Ihe 
frame  wUefa  raakn  contact  with  it  joK  above  iti  point  of  aitach- 
Ben  10  the  welL   Tha  notioa  n  Bnt  magaifKd  by  the  lever,  and. 

ary  maia.  li  Hill  further  niagnified  before  regiatralion,  which  i> 
effected  by  a  pen  vipplied  with  inic  wrilinf  00  white  papf^. 
Mechaniim  I1  proviiled  whereby  the  >peed  of  the  paper  i>  doubled 
on  receipt  of  a  ahoclc.  an  electric  bell  ringing  at  the  Hme  time 
to  aummon  an  auendant.  In  the  Wiecnen  astatic  pendulum 
aeinDometer  (he  itacionary  maia  ti  alw  cbeev^haped.  but  it  if 
•upporled  by  a  conical  eileniton  from  it>  baic.  which  balancn  il  on 
the  Hour  of  ita  ca«.    Then  iaalB  an  eitenrion  from  the  upper 

attached  id  the  cue;  an  air^damivng  cylinder  i>  fitted  to  annul  the 
freevibnlimaof  Ihependuiuin.  The  motion  of  the  nd  conKouenl 
to  a  motion  of  tbe  caie  b  modified  by  tha  projecting  axle  a  the 
stationary  naM,  and  after  much  magnipcation  ia  recorded  on  a  ihnc 
of  emokcd  paper.  Thb  innrument  wai  made  with  a  penduluni 
weight  of  1100  kiloa  Drover  a  ton;  and  with  a  modified  cooilruction 
tbe  wei|ht  waa  incieaied  to  17.00a  kiloa  or  neariy  19  tona,  porta- 
bility beini  obtained  by  lephiang  the  lotid  penduluni  of  the  tmaller 
inMnmenl  by  a  ihell  which  can  be  filled  with  baryteh  a  heavy 
nineni  rcwllfy  obtainable  in  mon  placea.  Thia  iaxnimem.  which 
baa  ■  nafaificalion  of  imo,  ddecti  the  ilighteM  Iremon.  and  it 
conKiuenlly  non  uieful  in  recording  earthqualtei  of  dinant  odgini 
lUUgh  eendtlvcneia  and  complicalioni.  however,  militate  againit  in 
cnninon  uie.  Wecbert  hai  al»  conitnjcred  a  leiunometer  on  the 
Mme  principle,  but  in  which  the  uitionary  max  ii  (matier,  being 
adiHHaUe  between  80  and  200  kiloi  (iSa  and  440  lb). 
The  Struaburg  or  Be«h  leinnogiaph  dUIert  from  thote  juH  dO' 

not  a  vertical  penddum.  The  steady  maaal  however.  It  much  larger, 
being  too  kiloa  (or  »■>  Ih);  tbe  magnificalion  b  from  Bo  to  100;  and 
the  retiitntion  it  effected  on  a  nliol  imoked  paper.  An  ■ir.damping 
appanrui  it  attached  in  order  to  annul  the  natural  otcillaliani  of  the 
pendulum.    Two  of  thete  inttrumentt  are  tel  up.  one  in  the  N.-S. 

mau  uf  ij  kiloi.    llie  Caliliin  ieiimograph,  deviled  by  Prince 
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IBISTAH,  or  Sutan  (Sijistah),  the  ancienl  Ssicslaiu  {"  land 
of  the  Sacae  ")  and  tbe  Nimria  01  "  Mcridie.  "  of  the  VtniiJad. 
a  difltrict  of  Penia  and  Afghanistan,  aituated  genetally  beiweeQ 
30°  a' and  ji'  ss"  N.,aiid  between  61°  o'and  lindudiDg  Rudbit) 
61°  to*  E.     Itt  eltteae  length  ia  about  100  and  ita  breadth 

and  the  nodem  algnificalion  of  the  name  practically  compieheDdi 

on  the  nne  aide  and  the  Hamun  (lake)  on  the  other.  In  am  a 
700A  a4.  m.;  3847  sq.  m.  aie  Penlan  territory,  while  4150  &q.m. 
belong  la  Alghaniitan.    When  Britiih  arbilralion  waa  brought 

iA7>.  it  wai  found  neceaaary  to  luppooe  two  tenitorica — one 
compact  and  concentrated,  which  wai  called  "  Seirtan  Proper," 
the  other  detached  and  irregular,  called  "  Outer  SeiWin." 

I.  Seillan  Proper  ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  (be  Naiiar.  or 
reed-bed  which  (ringca  the  Hamun;  ntt  by  the  Hamun  ilitif, 
of  which  the  hill  called  Kuh-i-Khwijah  marki  the  central  point; 
aoulh  by  a  line  ihutliiig  in  Sikuha  and  all  Villagea  and  landl 
watered  by  the  main  Seiitaa  una!;  and  east  by  tbe  old  bed  of 
the  Helmund,  from  i  m.  above  the  dam  at  Kohak  (o  the  mouth. 
Kal'ah-i-nau  and  Rindan  are  among  the  more  northerly  inhabited 


t  Kuh-i-. 


ncluded  wi 


if  Ihe 


Jahanab4d,  vUUget  on  the  letl  bank 

or  weat  of  Ihe  true  bed  of 

Ihe  Helmund,  denote  the  eiatem  tiiu 

.    The  whole  area  it  e*ii- 

mated  at  94;  iq.  m.    The  fixed  papula 

inn  may  be  roughly  dated 

5,000  jell lera— the  greater 

pari  of  whom  are  Paniwani,  01  ra 

her,  perhapa.  a  Ptnian- 

ealclng  people.  To  Ihe  above  numben  may  be  addetl  it 
aluch  nomada.  Taking  the  aggregate  at  45,000,  we  firtd  nearly 
I  petunt  <o  Ihe  aquare  mile.  Thete  figuiel  art  eight  lima  in 
:cesa  of  tbe  proportJanal  reiult  found  for  Ibe  whole  of  Penia- 
ibould  be  explained  ihal  the  designalion  Seiitan  Piopet  ii 


Heln       • 


n  by  (he  dwellen  on 

ImditlinclkiD  ID  thdi  ai 


Utheui 


il  could  only  be  but  a  fnctioDil  pi 
counliy  under  coiuideralioii  could  only  be — ol  the  Seiiian  ot 
Persian  hbtory. 

SeiMan  Profwc  fi  an  eitentive  iract  of  land  and  dty  alluvium, 
generally  flat,  bui  itcegulat  in  detail.  It  haa  hcapt,  but  no  hilb: 
huihes,  but  no  Ireei,  unleu  Indeed  Ihiee  or  (out  tamaruki  of 
aspiring  height  deserve  ibe  name;  many  old  ruini  and  \-eiliga 


>of  ai 


weU  wa 

ered  by  rive 

rs  and  canals,  and 

IS  soil  is  of 

proved 

tertilily. 

Wheat  or 

>arley  is  perhaps  th 

e  staple  cult 

butpea. 

,  beana,  oil-seeds  and  cotton  are 

also  grown. 

Amoni 

cuili,  gi 

melons  and 

melon,. 

■specially  (he 

ader.  are  abundant 

GiKdngand 

are  not  wanling,  and  bealdea  Ibe  reeds  peculiar  lo  Sebla 

nlhere 

griBes  whic 

merit  notice— tha 

called  Aemt 

.  with 

amunaboundtoQiheaouth  udthe(aDei 

and  less 

ult  kiric  on 

he  higher  gtaun<l. 
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i.  Outer  Sebtan,  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hd- 
mund,  and  east  of  its  embouchure  in  the  Hamun,  extends  more 
than  loo  m.  in  length,  or  from  a  point  between  the  Charboli  and 
Khuspas  rivers  north  to  RudtMir  south.  In  breadth  the  district 
of  Chakhansur,  measuring  from'cbe  old  bed  of  the  Hehnund, 
inclusive  of  Nad  All,  to  Kadah,  may  be  estimated  at  some  30  m. 
It  produces  wheat  and  barley,  melons,  and  perhaps  a  few  vege- 
tables and  oil  seeds.  Beyond  the  Chakhansur  limits,  southward 
or  up  to  the  Helmund,  there  is  probably  no  cultivation  save 
that  obtained  on  the  river  bank,  and  ordinarily  illustrated  by 
patches  of  wheat  and  barley  with  melon  beds.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  in  additbn  to  the  cultivated  portions  of  the 
bank,  there  is  a  large  tract  extending  from  south  of  Kuhak,  or 
the  Scistan  dam  (band),  to  the  gravelly  soil  below  the  mountain 
ranges  which  separate  Seistan  from  Baluchistan  and  Nannaahir. 
The  distance  from  north  to  south  of  this  plain  may  be  computed 
at  40  m.,  and  from  east  to  west  at  80  or  90  m.  Lands  north  of 
the  Naizar  not  belonging  to  the  Afghan  dUtrict  of  Lash  Juwain 
may  also  be  included  in  Outer  Seistan;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
make  any  distinction  of  the  kind  for  the  tract  marked  Hamun  on 
the  west,  where  it  merges  into  the  Peisian  frontier.  The  in- 
habitants are  Setstanis  or  Parsiwans,  Baluch  nomads  and 
Afghans.  Between  the  Kuhak  band  and  Rudbar  they  are  mainly 
Baluch.  Most  of  the  less  nomad  tribesmen  are  Sanjurani  and 
Toki,  the  sardars  jealously  claiming  the  former  appellation. 

The  most  remarkable  ffcographical  feature  of  Seistan  generally,  in 
the  modem  acceptation  01  the  term,  is  the  Hamun,  which  stretches  far 
and  wide  on  the  north,  west  and  south,  but  u  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year  dry  or  a  mere  swamp.  It  is  a  curious  feature  in  the  physical 
conformation  of  northern  and  western  Afghanistan  that  none  of  the 
rivers  flow  to  the  sea,  but  that  the  Helmund  and  all  the  other  rivers 
of  western  Afghanistan  empty  themselves  into  these  lagoons,  which 
spread  over  thousands  of  square  miles.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
Seistan  lagoon  is  that  in  times  ofexcesnve  flood  it  overspreads  a  vast 
area  of  country,  both  to  the  north  and  south,  shutting  oiff  the  capital 
of  Seistan  (Nusretabad)  from  surrounding  districts,  and  spreading 
through  a  channel  southwards,  known  as  Shelag,  to  another  great 
depression,  called  the  Gaud-i^Zirreh.  This  great  salt  swamp  b  about 
1000  ft.  lower  in  elevation  and  is  situated  so  dose  to  the  Helmund  as 
to  leave  but  a  few  miles  of  broken  ridge  between.  By  that  rid^e  all 
communicatton  with  Seistan  must  pass  to  time  of  flood.  Seistan 
becomes  a  promontory  connected  with  the  desert  south  of  the 
Helmund  by  that  isthmus  alone.  In  the  eariy  sprint  the  existence  of 
a  lake  could  only  be  certified  by  pools  or  hollows  oiwater  formed  at 
the  mouths  of  the  principal  feeders,  such  as  the  Khash  Rud  on  the 
north-cast,  the  Farah  Rud  on  the  north-west,  and  the  Helmund. 
where  its  old  bed  terminates  at  no  ereat  distance  from  the  Khash 
Rud.  BeUew  describes  the  aspect  01  that  portion  of  Seistan  limited 
to  the  actual  basin  of  the  Helmund  as  indicating  the  former  existence 
of  a  lake  which  covered  with  its  waters  a  considerable  area.  On  the 
north  this  tract  has  been  raised  to  a  higher  level  than  the  remainder 
by  the  deposit  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  of  the  solid  matter  brought 
down.  It  is  still,  however,  from  aoo  to  500  ft*  below  the  level  Of  the 
desert  cliffs  that  bound  it,  and  at  some  former  period  formed  the 
shores  of  the  lake ;  and  it  is  from  50  or  60  to  200  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  beds  of  the  rivers  now  flowing  into  the  existing  Hamun. 

The  water-supply  of  Seistan  is  about  as  uncertain  as  that  of  Sind, 
though  the  general  inclination  to  one  bank,  the  left,  is  more  marked 
in  the  Helmund  than  in  the  Indus.  Therefore  the  boundary  lines 
given  must  be  received  with  slight  reservation.  It  u  easy  to  see  that 
a  good  war  of  inundation  extends  the  borders  of  the  so-called  lake 
to  within  the  Nalaar;  and  there  are  well-defined  beds  of  dry  canals 
intersecting  the  country,  whkh  prove  the  existence  formerly  of  an 
extensive  water-system  no  longer  prevailing.  The  main  canal  of 
Scisun.  confounded  by  some  writers  with  the  parent  river  bears  the 
waters  of  the  Helmund  westward  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
They  are  diverted  by  means  of  a  large  band  or  dam,  known  indiffer- 
ently as  the  "  Amir  V  the  *'  Scistan  "  or  the  **  Kuhak  "  band,  It  is 
constructed  of  horisontatly  laid  tamarisk  branches,  earth  and  per- 
pendicular stakes,  and  protected  from  damage  by  a  fort  on  the  left 
and  a  tower  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Although  this  diversion 
of  the  stream  may  be  an  artificial  development  of  a  natural  channel, 
and  undoubtedly  dates  from  a  period  long  prior  to  recent  Perrian 
occupation,  it  appears  that  the  later  arrangements  have  been  more 
maturely  and  better  ominized  than  those  carried  on  by  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  amir  01  Kaian.  The  towns  of  Deahuk,  Chelfing, 
Burj-i-'Alam  Khan.  Bahramabad.  Kimmak  and  others  of  less  note  are 
actually  on  the  banks  of  this  main  canal.  Moreover,  It  is  the  indirect 
means  of  suoplying  water  to  almost  every  town  and  village  in  Seistan 
Proper,  feeomg  as  it  does  a  n^work  of  minor  canals,  by  which  a 
system  of  profuse  irrigation  is  put  in  force.  The  yearly  rainfall  is  only 
i  to  3  in.  The  Seistan  depression  receives  the  diainage  of  a  tract  of 
country  over  125.000  sq.  m.  in  area. 
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Provisions  in  Seistan  are  as  a  rule  sufiident,  though  sheep  and 
oxen  are  somewhat  poor.  Bread  is  cheap  and  good,  being  procurable 
to  natives  at  less  than  a  halfpenny  the  pound.  Vegetable  are  scarce, 
and  rice  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Herat.  The  inundated  lands  abound 
with  water-fowL  Partridges  and  sand-grouse  are  occauonally  seen. 
River  fish  are  plentiful  enough,  but  confined  to  one  q)ecies,  the 
barbcL 

The  population  is  about  205,000,  but  the  country,  even  with 
the  lazy  methods  of  (he  present  day,  furnishes  a  very  large 
amount  of  grain  and  food-supplies  in  excess  of  local  require- 
ments, and  it  could,  of  course,  be  made  to  furnish  very  much 
more.  Under  improved  government  Seistan  could  with  but 
little  trouble  be  made  into  a  second  Egypt. 

The  inhabitants  of  Seistan  are  mainly  composed  of  Tgaiwniff, 
descendants'  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  land;  Sarbandis  and 
Shahrakis,  tribes  supposed  to  have  consisted  originally  of  immi- 
grants from  western  Persia;  and  Baluchis  of  the  Nharui  and 
Sanjurani  (Toki)  dans.  Bellew  separates  the  VSeistanis"; 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  this  term  is  not  in  a  large  measure 
applied  to  fixed  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whatever  their 
descent  and  nationality.  The  dense  reed-beds  (Naizar)  skirting 
the  Hamun,  often  several  miles  in  width  and  composed  of  reeds 
10  ft.  or  more  in  height,  look  impenetrable,  but  narrow  winding 
lanes  exist  in  them,  known  only  to  the  Sayftds  (Arab,  for 
"  htmter  *'),  a  strange  aboriginal  race  of  Seistan,  who  live  by 
netting  fish  and  water-fowL  These  people  live  all  the  year  roimd 
at  the  water's  edge,  in  huts  made  of  reeds,  and  change  thdr 
abodes  as  the  waters  advance  or  recede.  They  have  a  language 
of  their  own,  and  are  an  unsodable  people,  suspidous  of  strangers, 
ever  ready  to  decamp  if  they  think  a  tax-collector  is  near. 

History. — ^The  ancient  Drangiana  (Zaraya,  Darafika,  "  lake 
land  ")  received  the  name  of  "  land  of  the  Sacae  "  after  this 
country  was  permanently  occupied  by  the  "  Scythians "  or 
Sacae,  who  overran  Iran  in  128  B.C.  It  was  included  in  the 
Sassanian  empire,  and  then  in  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  About 
AJ>.  860,  when  it  had  undergone  many  changes  of  government 
under  lieutenants  of  the  Bagdad  caliphs,  or  bold  adventurers 
acting  on  their  own.  account,  Yakub  b.  Laith  al-Saffar 
made  it  the  seat  of  his  power.  In  qox  it  fell  imder  the  power  of 
the  Samanlds,  and  a  century  later  into  that  of  the  Ghaznevids. 
An  invasion  of  Jagatais  and  the  irruption  of  Timur  are  salient 
points  in  the  history  of  Seistan  prior  to  the  Sefavid  conquest 
(1508).  Up  to  1722  Sdstan  remained  more  or  less  a  Persian 
dependency.  At  the  time  of  the  Afghan  invasion  of  Mir  Mahmud 
(1722),  Malik  Mahommed  Kaiani  was  the  resident  ruler  in  Seistan, 
and  by  league  with  the  invader  or  other  intrigue  he  secured  for 
himself  that  particular  prindpality  and  a  great  part  of  Khorasan 
aJso.  He  was  slain  by  Nadir  Kuli  Khan,  the  general  of  Shah 
Tahmaq>,  who  afterwards,  as  Nadir  Shah,  became  possessor  of 
Seistan  as  part  of  his  Persian  dominions.  Shortly  after  the  deaUi 
of  Nadir  (1751)  Seistan  passed,  together  with  other  provinces, 
into  the  hands  of  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali,  the  first  sovereign  in  a 
united  Afghanistan.  On  the  death  of  Ahmad  Shah  in  1773  the 
country  became  a  recognized  bone  of  contention,  not  so  much 
between  Persians  and  Afghans  as  betyreen' Herat  and  Kandahar; 
but  eventually  the  internal  dissension^  of  Afghanistan  gave 
Persia  the  desired  opportunity;  and  by  a  steady  course  of 
intrigue  and  encroachment  she  managed  to  get  within  her  grasp 
the  better  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Helmund  and  some- 
thing on  the  right  bank  besides.  When  the  British  arbitrator 
appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  beginning  of  1872,  though  compelled 
to  admit  the  shah's  possession  of  what  has  been  called  "  Seistan 
Proper,"  he  could  in  fairness  insist  on  the  evacuation  of  NadAli, 
KaU  Path,  and  all  places  occupied  on  the  right  bank  by  Persian 
troops;  and  furthermore  he  left  to  the  Afghans  both  ades  of 
the  river  Helmund  from  the  dam  of  Kuhak  to  its  elbow  west  of 
Rudbar.  A  part  of  the  work  of  General  Sir  Frederic  J.  Goldsmid, 
K.C.S.I.,  who  conducted  the  first  Seistandemarcation  commission 
in  1872,  was  left  undone  and  completed  only  in  1903-^905  by 

Col  Sir  Henry  McMahon,' K.C.I.E. 

See  Easlem  Persia,  vol.  i.;  Belk>w's  "  Record  of  Sdstan  Mission," 
Journal  of  R  Cwt.  Society,  vol.  xHii.  (1873):  Col.  Sir  H.  McMahon  • 
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SUAHIIS,  LUCinS  AEUUS,  favOunte  and  minister  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  the  son  of  Selus  Strabo,  prefect 
of  the  praetorians,  and  was  adopted  into  the  Aelian  gens.  After 
his  father's  departure  from  Rome  to  take  up  the  governorship 
of  Egypt,  Sejanus  was  made  prefect  in  his  stead.  He  gained  the 
confidence  of  Tiberius,  and,  supported  by  the  praetorians,  vdiom 
he  concentrated  in  a  camp  on  the  Viminal  Hill,  became  virtually 
niier  of  Rome.  But  he  aimed  still  higher,  and  determined  to 
put  all  the  members  of  the  royal  house  out  of  his  way.  Having 
removed  Drusus  (the  son  of  Tiberius)  by  poison,  he  persuaded 
the  emperor  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Ci^reae.  The  death  of 
Drusus  was  followed  some  years  later  by  those  of  Agrippina 
(the  wife  of  Germanicus)  and  her  sons  Drusus  and  Nero.  Tiberius 
at  last  saw  through  his  designs,  and  caused  Sejanus  to  be  put 
to  death  (a.o.  31). 

Tacitus,  Annals,  iv.  i,  2,  %,  8,  3St-.99>  74>  v.  6-9:  Suctoniu.8. 
Tiberius f  62;  Die  Cassius  Ivii.  Iviii.;  Juvenal  x.  65-86;  J. 
JQI^,  Vita  Adii  Sejant  (1882),  with  notes  giving  full  references  to 
authorities;  J.  C.  Tarver,  Tiberius  the  Tyrant  (London,  1902), 
chap.  zvii.  « 

SERONDI,  a  port  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  4^  57'  N.,  x*  42'  W.,  and 
167  m.  by  rail  S.  by  W.  of  KumasL  Pop.  (1908)  about  5000, 
of  whom  some  200  were  whites.  Sekondi  is  one  of  the  old  trading 
stations  on  the  Guinea  coast,  and  Fort  Orange  was  built  here  by 
the  t)utch  about  1640,  the  English  later  on  building  another  fort 
near  by.  In  1694  the  Dutch  fort  was  plundered  by  the  Ahanta, 
who  in  1698  burnt  the  English  fort.  It  was  not  rebuilt,  and  it 
was  not  until  1873  that  the  place  became  definitely  British. 
The  town  was  of  comparatively  little  importance  until  it  was 
chosen  as  the  sea  terminus  of  the  railway  serving  the  gold-mining 
districts  and  Ashanti.  The  railway  reached  the  Tarkwa  gold- 
fields  in  X90X  and  the  Obuassi  mines  in  1902.  From  that  date 
Sekondi  became  the  chief  port  of  the  Gold  Coast  colony,  gold, 
rubber  and  timber  being  the  principal  exports.  In  190S  the  total 
trade  of  the  port  was  £2,121,430.  There  is  no  sheltered  harbour, 
but  at  the  landing  place  are  piers  provided  with  cranes.  Landing 
is  effected  in  lighters,  ships  anchoring  in  the  roadstead  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  The  public  buildings  include  Fort  Orange, 
a  church,'  court-house,  government  offices  and  hospital  The  mean 
temperature  is  about  79°  F.;  the  rainfall  about  40  in.  a  year. 
The  climate  is  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  but  by  the  reclamation 
of  the  neighbouring  lagoons  its  sanitary  condition  has  been  im- 
proved. Sekondi  is  governed  by  a  municipality,  created  in  1905. 
It  isin  telegraphiccommunication  with  Europe  by  submarine  cable, 
and  is  served  by  British,  German  and  Belgian  lines  of  steamers. 

SBLACHIAMS*  or  ELASHOBRAMCHn,  a  subclass  of  fishes, 
including  the  various  kinds  of  Sharks  and  Rays. 

Structural  Feaiures. — ^The  general  shape  is  somewhat  spindle- 
like in  the  Sharks,  while  in  the  Rays — ^in  correlation  with  the 
ground-feeding  habits — the  body  has  become  greatly  depressed. 
Departures  from  the  normal  are  seen  in  the  Hammerheads 
(Sphyma),  where  the  sides  of  the  head  are  so  produced  as  to 
give  ft  hammer  shape,  and  in  the  Saw-fishes  (PKi/m),  where  the 
head  is  prolonged  forwards  as  a  greatly  elongated  flattened 
rostrum.  In  regard  to  the  fins,  the  tail  is  heterocercal  in  the 
adults  of  living  forms,  except  in  CklamydoselachuSt  where  ihe 
protocercal  condition  persists;  the  pectoral  fins  are  greatly 
(enlarged  in  the  Rays,  in  which  movement  is  effected  "mainly  by 
the  passage  backwards  of  waves  of  flexure  along  the  pectoral 
fins;  the  pelvic  fins  in  the  last-named  fishes  have  their  hinder 
portions  modified  in  the  male  to  form  special  copulatory  organs,, 
the  myxipterygia  or  "  daspers." 

The  mouth  opening  is  a  ventrally  placed  crescentic  slit  except  in 
CUam^sdachus,  wiwre  it  is  nearly  terminal.  The  olfactory  otigans, 
lying  m  front  of  the  mouth,  are  widely  open  to  the  exterior,  and  in 
•ome  cases  are  connected  with  the  mouth  by  oronasal  grooves.  The 
8{Mracular  opening  frequently  retains  in  the  adult  an  opening  to  the 
exterior  behind  or  bdow  the  eye.  In  the  Rays  it  is  used  mainly  for 
insoiration.  The  post-spiracuiar  clefts  o()en  freely  to  the  exterior, 
eacn  guarded  by  a  flap-like  extension  of  its  antenor  margin  which 
serves  as  a  valve  to  allow  water  to  pass  only  in  one  direction,  viz. 
outwards.  In  the  Holocephali  the  anterior  flap,  that  arising  from  the 
hyoid  arch,  is  greatly  enlarged  so  as  to  form  Aaoperculumccvtting 
over  all  the  clefts  lying  posterior  to  it. 


SEJANUS— SELACHIANS 


The  poataptracular  clefts  are  usually  five  in  qumbect  but  six  ia 
Cklamyidosdackus  and  Notidanus  griseus,  and  aevep  in  JV.  dmertui. 
The  gill  lamellae  are  strap-like  and  attached  by  their  edfpet  to  the 
gill  septa.  FuUy  developed  lamellae  are  present  on  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  hyobranchial  clefts  and  vestigial  lamellae  on  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  spiracle  where  they  form  the  "  pseudobranch.** 

In  the  Basking  Shiark  Cetorhinus  the  pharyngeal  openings  <d  the 
gill  defta  are  guarded  by  series  of  long  slender  rods — the  greatly 
elonsated  represenutivea  of  the  small  conical  "  gill  raken  ''^found 
in  this  position  in  other  fishes.  These  structuies  form  a  saeve> 
like  arrangement  for  preventing  the  minute  creatures  (i^nkton) 
upon  which  this  shark  feeds  i/om  passing  out  throughthe  gHl 
clefts. 

There  appears  to  be  no  represenutive  of  the  lung  or  swimUadder, 
and  there  are  no  pyloric  caeca.  The  intestine  ia  provided  with  e 
spiral  valve  in  its  interior  which  varies  in  character  in  diffeient 
forms  '(i).  A  glandular  caecum — the  rectal  caecum — opens  into  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  rectum.  In  regard  to  the  coelonuc  spaces  the 
Selachians  exhibit  the  interesting  feature  that  the  pericardiac  cavity 
is  in  the  adult  in  communication  with  the  general  sfdanchnocoete 
by  an  ppen  channel  sometimes  forked  at  iu  posterior  end.  This 
communication  apparently  arises  secondarily  and  u  not  due  to  a  per- 
sistence of  the  embryonic  communication  (3).  In  the  case  of  Torpede 
and  In  the  ordinary  Rays  certain  portions  of  the  muscular  feystem 
are  converted  into  electrical  organs.  In  the  Skates  and  Rays  the 
electrical  disturbance  is  relatively  small — imperceptible  by  human 
beings — but  in  Torpedo  it  is  very  considerable.  No  doubt  the 
electric  orvans  subserve  a  defensive  function. 

The  kidney  of  the  adult  is  a  meaonephraa.  The  pronephros  is 
never  functional,  though  it  appears  in  a  vestigial  form  in  the  embryo. 
The  mesonephnos  shows  a  division  into  a  broader  posterior  portioa 
which  alone  is  renal  in  function,  and  a  slender  antenor  portion  which 
in  the  male  subserves  a  genital  function.  The  female  genital  duct 
is  a  typical  Mullerian  duct  having  at  its  anterior  end  a  wide  coetomic 
funnel  and  lined  by  glandular  epithelium  whose  secretion  forms 
adventitious  coats  round  the  egg  during  itt  downward  passage. 
The  spermatozoa  find  thar  way  to  the  cloaca  by  way  of  the  mesone- 
phric  duct,  the  hinder  portion  of  which  is  dilated  to  form  a  vesacula 
seminalis.  The  urino-genital  sinus—formed  by  the  fusion  of  the 
mesonephric  ducts  at  their  hinder  ends — ^projects  forward  as  a 
pair  of  pockets  (the  so-called  sperm  sacs). 

The  skeleton  of  the  Selachian  shows  remarkably  archaic  fcatares, 
inasmuch  as  the  internal  skeleton  u  entirely  cartilasinous,  the 
bony  or  placoid  skeleton  retaining  its  primitive  superficial  position 
and  not  showing  in  any  part  a  tendency  to  sink  or  spread  inwards 
for. the  reinforcement  of  the  cartilaginous  skeleton.  The  vertebra] 
column  is  of  the  chordacentrous  type,  although  in  some  of  the  Bore 
archaic  of  known  fossil  forms  (neuropterygii,  Ichthyotomi.  Acan- 
thodei.  Hybodus)  the  chondrified  secondary  sheath  of  the  notochord 
apparently  retained  in  the  adult  the  unaegmented  condition.  The 
same  holds  for  the  Holocephali  and  for  the  hinder  part  of  the  vertebral 
column  of  the  existing  CUamydoselackus.  The  centra  are  usually, 
if  not  always,  strengthened  in  the  adult  by  the  deposition  of  line 
salts  in  the  intercellular  matrix:  aoch  calcified  cartilage  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  true  bone.  The  arrangement  of  the 
calcified  tracts  shows  differences  which  are  of  taxonomic  importance. 
.  In  the  cyclospondytous  type  (fig.  I,  A)  the  calcified  tract  has  the 
form  of  a  double  cone— of  the  wall  of  a  dice-box— and  in  the 
transverse  section 
appears  as  a  simple 
circle  (PalaeO' 
sbinax,  Acantkias, 
Scymnus).  In  the 
tectospondylous  (fig. 
I,  B)  type,  ad- 
ditional calcified 
tracts  ate  developed 
outside  and  concen- 
tric with  the  original 
double  cone  (Bato- 
idci),  while  in  the  or- 
terosjbondyhus  (fig. 
I,  C)  type  the  ad- 
ditional     caldfica 
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Fig.  I. — Diagrammatic  transverse  sections 
.  to  illustrate  the  Cych»pondylous  (A),    the 

tion  takes  the  form  Tectospondylous  (B)  and  the  Asterospondyfeos 
of       longitudinally  (C)  type  of  vertebra. 

arranged  plates  rf,  ^'^  Jr,  Caldficd  tracts.  ».a.  Haemal  arch, 
radiating   outwards  ex.m,  Primary  sheath.  imi.  Neural  axch. 

from    the    ordinal 

double  cone,  so  as  to  produce  a  star-like  appearance  in  cross  section 
(Sc:^ium,  Lamna).  Eventually  in  the  adult  the  cakafication  may 
extend  from  the  special  tracts  above  mentioned  throughout  the 
whole  centrum.  In  certain  cases  (Carchariidae,  &c.)  the  transverse 
aection  of  the  centrum  u  modified  by  its  surface  becoming  indented 
by  the  ingrowth  of  cartilage  tracts  (calcified  or  not)  situated  extemd 
to  the  primary  sheath,  Uius  producing  an  appearance  something 
like  a  Maltese  cross. 

The  arch  elements  of  the  vertebral  column  have  lost  in  variabk 
degrees  the  numerical  correspondence  with  the  centra  which  they 
possibly  once  possessed.    The  same  applies  to  the  relations  of  the 
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centra- 'with  the  fundamental  body  metamerum,  as  ahown  by  the 
ncuro-muKular  Kgrnents;  e.g.  there  are  frequently  in  the  caudal 
region  in  sharks  (3)  two  centra  to  each  neuro-muscuUur  segment,  while 
in  part  of  the  trunk  in  Notidanidae  one  centrum  corresponds  to  two 
neuro-muscular  segments. 

The  chondrocranium  retains  through  life  its  primitive  character. 
The  ethmoidal  region  is  prolonged  forwards  into  a  rostrum — which, 
may  be  of  enormous  siae  ^Pmfw),  or  ouy  be  of  inngni6cant  dimen- 
•iflins  as  in  most  sharks. 

The  jaw  apparatus  is  also  remarkably  archaic:  the  functional 
jaws  being  tht  paiatopUrygoquadraU  cartilage  and  Meckel's  cartilage 
respectivMy.  The  suspension  from  the  sirall  is  typically  kyostylte, 
except  in  Notidanus  where  it  is  ampkistylie,  in  the  adoupkali 
where  it  b  autoslylic,  and  in  HeUrodontus  where  it  approaches  the 
autostylic  condition. 

The  skeleton  of  the  poctmandibular  visceral  arches  conusts  of  a 
Kalf  hoop  of  cartilace  on  each  side  divided  into  a  number  of  wg- 
snents:  the  two  half  hoops  aire  connected  ventrally  by  a  median 
copula  {basik^t  or  ba^fhranckial).  The  hyotd  arcn  most  usually 
shows  a  division  into  a  dorsal  iky<nuaHdibular)  and  a  ventral  (eera- 
tokyal)  elementi  and  exce^  in  the  l^Iotidanidae  the  dorsal  segment 
is  of  large  siae  in  correlation  with  its  function  in  the  suspension  of 
the  iaws.  This  enlargement  of  the  hyomandibular  is  particularly 
marKed  in  the  case  oithe  Rays  (Raia)  where  it  may  become  freed 
from  the  ventral  segmented  part  of  the  arch  which  articulates 
directly  with  the  skull.  The  branchial  arches  usually  are  segmented 
on  each  side  into  four  pieces  {pkaryHfobranckuUt  einbranckuU, 
ceratobranckial  and  kypohrandtial)  in  addition  to  the  rocaian  copula. 

All  these  visceral  arch  skeletons  bear  on  their  outer  surface  a 
number  of  cartilaginous  rays  which  radiate  outwards  and  support 
the  gill  septa.  iHiose  attached  to  the  hyoid  arch  {hranckiosUfial 
rays)  show  by  their  specially  large  siae  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
development  cm  the  operculum  of  the  higher  group  of  fishes. 

In  addition  to  the  elements  already  mentioned  slender  cartila- 
ginous rods  of  doubtful  significance  are  found  superficial  to  the  jaw 
cartilage  {^abUUs)  and  to  certain  of  the  branchial  arches  {jcxtra 
branckials). 

The  limb  girdles  of  the  Selachians  are  very  simple— a  hoop  of 
cartilage  incomplete  dorsally  in  thexase  of  the  pectoral,  a  transverse 
bar  of  cartilage  in  the  case  of  the  pelvic  girdle. 

In  the  ancient  Pleuracanthids  the  two  halves  of  the  pectoral 
girdle  remained  distinct  in  the  adult,  and  each  was  segmented  into 
three  pieces,  thus  showing  a  remarkable  correspondence  with  the 
visceral  arches  l^i^ing  in  front  of  them.  (For  the  bearing  of  this  on 
theoriesof  the  origin  of  limbs  see  Ichthyology  :>4nA/omy.)  In  some 
existing  sharks  {e.g.  Acanthias)  a  relic  of  this  condition  is  found — the 
dorsal  extremity  of  the  girdle  being  segmented  off  from  the  rest. 

The  cartilaginous  skeleton  of  the  pectoral  limb  Consists  of  numerous 
cartilaginous  rays  which  typically  are  connected  with  the  girdle 
through  the  intermediary  of  three  basal  pieces  known  as  propterygium, 
uusopierygium  and  meiaptervgium.  In  the  Rays,  in  correlation  with 
the  gigantic  development  01  the  pectoral  fins,  the  propterygium  and 
roetapterygium  bKome  greatly  enlarged  in  an  anteroposterior 
direction — ^thc  former  becoming  attached  to  the  »de  of  the  cranium 
or  eveq  meeting  and  fusing  with  its  fellow  in  front  (Trygon).  In 
the  pelvic  limb  the  rays  are — except  a  few  in  front — ^bome  on  the 
outer  side  of  a  single  Ixickwardly  projecting  basal  piece  {nutaptery- 
gium).  In  the  male  this  is  continued  tnckwards  to  form  the  skeleton 
of  the  clasper. 

The  limb  skeleton  shows  remarkably  interesting  features  in  the 
ancient  extinct  sharks  Cladosetacke  and  PleuracatUnus. 

The  placotd  or  bony  skeleton  is  seen  in  its  most  archaic  form  in 
Selachians  in  the  form  of  superficially  placed  placoid  scales.  These 
may  be  uniform  in  size  forming  the  characteristic  shragreen  of  the 
various  sharks,  or  scattered  scales  may  be  greatly  enlarged  as  in 
the  thombacks,  or  finally  the  scales  may  have  completely  atrophied 
as  in  the  electric  ray  [Torpedo), 

Local  placoid  elements  or  aggregations  of  placoid  elements  may 
become  specially  enlarged  to  form  defensive  or  dfensive  weapons. 
In  the  sawfish  (PrisHs)  a  row  of  greatly  enlarged  placoid  spines 
ak>ng  each  side  of  the  rostrum  form,  the  "^  teeth  '  of  the  saw.  and  a 
simiuir  condition  occurs  in  the  sharks  of  the  genus  Pristiopkorus, 
In  the  sting-rays  the  tail  is  armed  with  a  large  serrated  spine  taking 
the  place  <m  the  dorsal  fin  and  having  behind  it  smaller, spines,  the 
front  one  of  which  increases  in  Mze  and  becomes  functional  if  the 
previously  functional  spine  u  broken  off. 

The  portion  of  skin  involuted  to  line  the  buccal  cavity  carries 
with  it  Its  armature  of  placoid  scales  (Cklamydos^ackus).  Normally 
these  undergo  atrophy  except  near  the  margin  of  the  cavity  where 
they  are  greatly  enlarged  to  form  the  teeth.  These  vary  greatly,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  food — they 
oiay  be  sharp  prehensile  spines,  or  trianeular  cutting  blades  with 
aemted  edges  (e.g.  carckarodon  ^nd  otner  sharks)  or  flattened 
plates  adapted  to  crushing  Molluscan  shells  (e.g.  various  rays). , 

Vauutar  SysUm. — ^The  neart  possesses  a  stngte  atrium  and  a  single 
ventricle.  Opening  into  the  atrium  is  a  well-developed  sinus  venosus 
and  Icadinc  from  ventricle  into  Ventral  aorta  is  a  well-developed 
rhythmically  contractile  conus  arteriosus,  containing  a  complex 
arrangement  of  pocket  Valves.  These  pocket  valves  are  arranged  in 
longitudinal  rows,  each  row  representing  the  remains  of  a  longi- 


tudinal ridge  in  the  conns  of  the  embryo.  The  valves  of  each  row 
tend  to  become  differentiated  in  stxe,  e.g.  in  Rkina  the  anterior  valve 
in  each  row  is  considerably  enlarged.  Finally  a  condition  may  be 
reached  in  which  all  the  valves  of  tne  row  disappear  except  two  as  in 
ScyUium  cauieula.  As  regards  the  remaining  parts  of  the  bkxxl- 
vascular  system,  probably  the  most  characteristic  feature  is  the 
tendency  seen  in  various  Selachians  for  the  main  venous  trunks 
(cardinals  and  hepatic  veins).to  become  dilated  at  their  front  ends 
into  a  special  sinus  which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  orbit.  The  kidneys 
are  provided  with  a  well-developed  renal  portal  system. 

Nervous  System. — The  brain  of  the  Selachians  shows  a  mixture  of 
primitive  and  spedaliaed  characters.  The  hemisphere  region  is 
remarkable  for  tne  indistinctness  of  the  two  hemispneres.  Tnis  has 
been  looked  on  by  some,  e.g.  Gegenbaur,  as  a  primitive  feature,  the 
hemispheres  having  not  yet  been  developed.  To  others,  including 
the  writer  of  this  article,  the  balance  of  evidence  seems  in  favour  01 
the  condition  in  Selachians  being  due  to  a  secondary  disappearance 
of  the  separation  between  the  two  hemispheres.  In  such  com- 
paratively primitive  forms  as  the  Notidanidae  the  paired  character 
of  the  hemisphere  region  b  still  ckariy  indicated.  In  the  Raiidae  on 
the  other  hand  even  the  lateral  ventricles  have  lost  their  paired 
character,  while  in  MyUobalis  the  ventricle  of  the  renon  has  dis> 
appeared  entirely*  leaving  a  solid  unpaired  mass.  Although  the 
hemisphere  region  has  in  great  part  lost  its  paired  character,  this 
does  not  apply  to  the  anterior  outgrowths  from  the  hemispheres, 
the  olfactory  lobes.  In  the  Holocepnali  the  olfactory  Xobf  remain 
close  to  the  hemisphere  surface.  In  other  Selachians,  however,  the 
olfactory  organ,  with  the  olfactoiy  lobe  attached  to  it,  becomes 
carried  away  by  differential  growth  to  a  lesser  or  greater  distance 
from  the  hemisphere.  The  result  is  that  the  middle  part  of  the  ol- 
factory lobe  becomes  greatly  drawn  out  UXfactmy  tract  or  pedunfU), 
The  swelling  at  its  antericM-  end  is  now  spoken  of  as  the  olfactory  kUbe, 
while  its  hinder  end,  where  it  passes  into  the  brain,  b  the  factory 
tubercle. 

In  the  region  of  the  thalamencephalon  there  is  a  well-developed 
infundibular  gland,  and  the  pineal  Dody  b  present  in  the  form  of  a 
greatly  elongated  slender  tube  which  passes  upwards  and  forwards  to 
end  in  contact  with  the  cranial  roof  about  tne  level  of  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  hemisphere  region.  The  pineal  body  ends  in  a  small 
bulbous  enlargement  but  shows  no  trace  of  eye  structure.  In  the 
mesencephalon  are  a  pair  of  well-developed  optic  lobes. 

The  cerebellum  is  highly  developed — as  in  the  case  of  other  fishes 
which  perform  active  and  complex  movements.  The  medulla 
oblongata  shows  a  characteristic  feature  in  Torpedo,  where  the  nucleus 
of  origin  of  the  electric  nerves  forms  a  laige  swelling  on  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  plane.  In  connexion 
with  the  organs  of  special  sense  in  the  Selachians,  there  are  various 
points  of  general  interest.  In  various  forms,  e.g.  ScyUium  and  Rata, 
the  olfactory  organ  is  connected  with  the  mouth  by  means  of  an  open 

Sutter — the  oronasal  groove — in  which  we  may  probably  see  the 
omologue  of  the  similar  groove  which  appears  in  the  embiyo  of  the 
higher  vertebrates  and  which,  becoming  covered  in,  gives  nse  to  the 
communication  between  nose  and  buccal  cavity,  na  the  internal 
pares.  The  otocyst  or  auditory  organ,  which  arises  in  ontogeny  as  an 
involution  of  the  ectoderm,  is  remarkable  in  the  Selachians  from  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  become  completely  enclosed.  Throughout  life 
the  ductus  endolymphaticus  remains  open  to  the  exterior  by  a  minute 
pore  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  head.  In  Rkina  (4)  this  communication 
of  otocyst  with  exterior  is  relatively  wide,  and  through  it  grains 
of  sand  gain  admission  to  the  interior  of  the  otocyst,  where  they 
take  the  place  functionally  of  the  small  calcareous  lOoamia  61 
other  forms. 

CtUaneous  Senu  Organs. — As  in  other  fishes  there  is  a  rich  develop- 
ment of>  sense  buds  scattered  over  the  general  surface  of  the  head 
and  body.  Certain  of  these  retain  their  superficial  position  through- 
out life,  while  others  are  carried  inwards  by  involution  of  the  ecto- 
derm so  that  they  come  to  be  sunk  in  pits.  These  pits  may  become 
prolonged  into  tubes  with  dilatations  at  their  inner  ends  containing 
the  sense  buds  ("  Ampullae  of  Lorenzini "  of  the  head  region),  or 
their  external  opening  may  be  narrowed  to  a,  fine  slit,  or  they  may 
become  completely  shut  on  from  the  exterior*("  Savi's  ve»cV»  "  on 
ventral  side  in  Torpedo).  Another  series  of  these  cutaneous  sense 
buds  is  arranged  in  rows  on  the  head  and  trunk  to  form  the  character- 
btic  organs  ot  the  lateral  line.  These  are  innervated  by  the  lateralis 
system  of  nerves.  These  organs,  like  the  sense  buds  already 
mentioned,  become  sunk  beneath  the  surface,  lying  first  in  the  floor 
of  an  open  groove  {Ckimaera)  and  later,  as  this  becomes  covered  in, 
in  a  canal  which  opens  to  the  exterior  at  intervals  by  pores. 

Ontogenetic.  Development. — ^The  Selachians  possess  lai^  heavily 
yolked  eggs  and  show  corresponding  modifications  in  their  develop- 
mental processes.  Segmentation  is  partbl,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  a  blastoderm.  The  process  of  gastrulation  is  much  less  modified 
than  in  the  Sauropsida  (where  rimil^r  conditions  prevail  as  regards 
quanUty  of  yolk),  and  can  be  readily  compared  with  the  method 
seen  in  the  larger  types  of  holoblastic  egg. 

Fertilization  is  internal,  the  myxipterygia  or  daspers  serving  as 
intromittent  organs.  On  its  passage  down  the  oviduct  the  egg 
normally  becomes  sbrrounded  by  a  layer  of  albumen  and  by  a  tough 
external  envelope  of  flattened  quadrangular  shape.  The  comera  of 
the  external  capsule  may  be  produced  into  points  (/Zata)  or  into  los^ 
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tendril-like  structures  (Scytttum)  which  lerve  to  anchor  it  to  aea- 
weeds. 

In  a  large  number  of  Selachians  the  adoption  of  internal  fertilisa- 
tion has  Men  followed  by  the  retention  m  the  embryo  within  the 
oviduct  (uterus)  for  a  prolonged  period.  In  such  cases  ^we  find 
interesting  adaptive  arrangements  for  aiding  the  nutrition  and 
respiration  oC  the  young  individuaL  The  hi^Iy  vascular  wall  of 
the  yolk  sac  may  come  into  intimate  relation  with  the  uterine  lining, 
so  as  to  form  a  simple  yolk  sac  placenta  {Mustelus  kuvis,  &c).  In 
other  forms  the  uterine  lining  secretes  a  nutritive  fluid  or  uterine 
milk  which  apparently  is  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  the 
embryo  througn  the  spiracles  (Mj^iobatis  sp.,  Taeidtira  sp.}.  In 
certam  Rays  {PttropUUata  micnira)  this  secretory  activity  of  the 
uterine  lining  is  concentrated  in  long  villous  jMooesses  Imown  as 
IroJ^nemata,  which  pass  through  the  wide  spiracles  of  the  young 
fish  and  pour  their  seccetioiT  directly  into  the  cavity  of  iu  alimentary 
canaL 

CLASSXnCATXOlf 

The  following  table  gives  a  convenient  classification  (taken 
from  Bridge  (5))  of  those  Selachians  at  present  known>~ 

Order  I.  Pleuroptenrgu  (Extinct:  palaeozoic). 

„    II.  Acanthodu  (Extinct:  palaeozoic  mainly). 

„  III.  Ichthyotomi  (Extip't:  palaeozoic  mainly). 

„  IV.  FlagiostomL 

Suborder!.   5^i  (Selachu  «.«.). 
Fam.    I.  Notidanidae(i^of»da»t»"HexanchusandHeptanchu8). 

2.  Chlamydoselachidae  {jChlamydosdachus). 

3.  Heterodontidae  (i/eieradonftM-CfxIfacMff). 

4.  Cochliodontidae  (Extinct:  palaeozoic). 

5.  Piammodontidae  (Extinct :  palaeozoic). 

6.  Petalodontidac  ^Extinct:  mainly  palaeozoic). 
„       7.  Scylliidae  {Scutum,  Pristiurus,  Su^osUma). 
M       h.  Carchariidae  {Carcharias,  GaUus,  GaUocerdo,  Mustdus). 
„      9.  Sphymidae  {SphymcZyg^ena). 

„  10.  ljLmmdaieiLamna,CarchttrodoH,Afopecias,MilsukuriHa). 

„  II.  Cetorhinidae  (CrtorAtiiM). 

„  13.  Rhinodontidae  iRkinodon). 

„  13.  Spinacidae  (Acantkias,  SpinaXt  Scymnus,  Laemargus, 

BckinorkiHUs), 

„  14.  Rhinidae  (Rkina), 

„  15.  Pristiophoridae  (JPristiophorus), 

Suborder  II.  BatcideL 

Fam.  I.  Pristidae  {Pristis), 

„  9,  Rhinobatidae  iRMnobatus), 

„  3.  Raiidae  {Raia). 

„  4.  Tanuobatidae  (Extinct:  oalaeozoic). 

„  5;  Torpedinidae  (Torpedo:  Narcine),- 

„  &  Trygonidae  (Tryion,  PteroplaUua,  Taeniura). 

„  7.  Myliobatidae  (Myliobatis,  AHobatis,  Ceratoptera), 
Order  V.  Holocephali.      •    ' 

Fam.  I.  Ptychodontidae  (Extinct:  palaeozoic). 

„  a.  Squaloraiidae  (Extinct :  roeaozoic). 

,;  3.  Myriacanthidae  (Extinct:  mesozoic). 

H  4.  Chimaeridae  {Ckimaera,  Callorhynckus,  HarrioUa). 

Rcisiing  Forms.— Tht  Selachians  known  to  survive  to  the 
present  day  are  confined  to  orders  IV.  and  V.,  the  former  in- 
cluding the  Sharks  (Squali)  and  Rays  (Batoidei),  and  the  latter 
including  the  remarkable  Chimaera  and  its  allies.  For  the  more 
interesting  members  of  the  Plagiostomi  see  Shark  and  Ray. 

The  general  morphological  features  of  the  Plagiostomi  are 
dealt  with  in  the  article  Ichthyology.  It  remains  now  to  refer 
shortly  to  one  or  two  of  the  subdivisions  which  contain  forms 
of  special  morphological  interest  from  their  in  many  respects 
primitive  character.  Such  families  are  the  Notidanidae,  the 
Chlamydoselachidae  and  the  Helerodontidae.  The  second  of 
these  is  of  very  ^)ecial  interest:  it  contains  the  single  living 
genus  CfdamydoselcckuSf  specimens  of  which  have  been  obtained 
in  considerable  numbers  from  deep  water  off  the  coast  of  Japan, 
while  isolated  specimens  have  been  taken  off  the  coasts  of 
Australia  and  Norway  and  near  Madeira. 

The  general  shape  of  CUamydoselachus  is  elongated,  almost  eel- 
like (fig.  2).  The  mouth  is  nearly  terminal,  instead  of  being  well 
back  on  the  ventral  surface  as  in  other  sharks.  The  teeth  are  very 
characteristic,  flattened  in  shape,  pmnting  backwards  and  over- 
lapping one  another  in  longitudinal  rows.  Each  tooth  has  three 
slender  pointed  cusps  and  closely  resembles  the  teeth  of  various 
members  of  the  extinct  group  Ichthyotomi.  The  small  placoid 
dements  which  cover  the  general  body  surface  are  seen  to  become 
enlarged  at  the  margin  of  the  mouth,  especially  posteriorly,  these 
enlarged  placoid  elements  functioning'  as  accessory  teeth  and  in 
fact  bring  practically  teeth  in  an  eariy  stage  of  evolution.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  also  that  the  lining  of  the  mouth  still  develops 
a  covering  of  placoid  elements.  (In  the  tymcz\  cnathostome  the 
olacoid  elements  have  of  coune  diaappearea  from  the  mouth  liuog, 


except  in  the  case  of  the  functional  teeth.)  There  is  no  oroitani 
groove  in  the  adult;  and  the  spiracle  is  greatly  reduced.  The 
valvular  flaps  guarding  the  external  openings  of  the  gill  (6)  cletu 
are  much  larger  than  in  other  sharks,  particiDariy  the  most  anterior 
(hyoidean)  which  meets 
its  fellow  ventrally  and  is 
prolonged  backwards  for 
some  distance  as  an  in- 
cipient operculum.  The 
tad  is  practically  proto- 
oercal,  althouf^  the 
median  fin-fold  is  coo- 
sideiably  more  developed 
on  its  ventral  side  than 
donally.   The  lateral  line 
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organs  on  the  sides  of  the  body  are  situated  at  the  bottom  ol  ao  open 
groove;  only  in  the  heul  region  has  this  become  covered  in. 

The  Notidanidae,  hke  CUam^aeiachus,  show  more  than  the 
ohlinaiy  number  of  gill  clefts.  lioHdanus  tn^us  iflexanekus)  has 
six,  while  N.  cinereus  (Hepianckus)  has  seven  posts|Mracular  gill- 
defts.  In  both  Notidanidae  and  Qilamydoaelachidae  the  vcrtebfal 
column  shows  very  primitive  features  with  dthcr  very  slight  caldfica- 
tion  or  none  at  all. 

The  Heterodontidae  include  the  recent  genus  Hetendcnius  ( — Cer- 
tracion).  the  Port  Jackson  shark  or  Bullhead  shark,  widely  distri- 
buted through  the  Pacific  Numerous  Mcsoaoic  and  possibly  also 
Palaeozoic  forms  belong  to  this  family.  The  small  and  nearly 
terminal  mouth,  the  amphistylic  skuU,  and  the  egg  cases  with  aa 
external  spiral  lamina  are  characteristic  features. 

Palaeonlclo'fjxal  History  (6). — It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
sharply  delimited  groups  into  which  animals  appear  to  be  divided 
are  due  to  our  imperfect  knowledge,  to  the  fact  that  our  knowfedgc 
is  limited  to  short  isolated  periods  of  jgeological  time.  Were  our 
knowledge  of  palaeontology  complete,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
various  groups  graded  into  one  another  by  insensible  gradations,  so 
that  it  would  m  quite^  impossible  to  set  definite  limits  to  any  one 
group.  Already  even  in  the  extraordinarily  imperfect  conditMO  of 
palaeontological  knowledge  this  difficulty  is  malung  itself  fdt.  and 
in  the  remains  from  the  older  deposits  it  becomes  difficult  to  decide 
which  of  the  recognized  groups  the  various  fonns  are  joost  dosriy 
allied  to. 

Amongst  the  most  andent  forms  of  fishes  known  at  present  are 
the  remarkable  Ostracodemti  of  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian. 
The  general  form  of  these  creatures  gives  the  impresnon  that  they 
were  ground-feeding  fishes  which  had  become  highly  specialized 
along  much  the  same  lines  as  the  rays  amongst  existing  Selachians. 
In  the  highly  interesting  Coeblepioae  described  by  Traqoair  (7) 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  and  compnsing^  the  genera 
Thdodus  and  Lanarkia  a  placoid  skeleton  is  present,  the  individual 
elements  being  in  the  form  of  small  hdlow  si>ines  without  any 
basal  plate  of  oone.  The  main  organ  of  propulsion  seems  to  have 
been  the  heterocercal  tail,  while  tne  broad  anterior  region  passes 
out  on  each  side  into  a  flap-tike  portion  which  may  represent  a 
pectoral  fin.    On  the  under  surface  of  Tkdodus  there  occur  trans- 


aspidas  (Lower  Devonian)  and  rurasptdce  (Upper  bilunan  and 
Lower  Devonian)  the  isolated  placoid  elements  01  the  CodeUpidae 
have  undergone  fusion  to  a  less  or  greater  ektent  into  large  pbtes 
which  ensheath  the  anterior  body  region,  the  posterior  portion 
possessing  rhombic  scales.  The  Ostracoderms  so  far  mentioned  are 
grouped  together  under  the  name  Heterostrad.  The  Osteostnd 
form  another  main  diviMon  of  the  Ostracoderms.  distinguished  from 
the  Heterostrad  by  the  presence  of  troe  unmodified  bone  in  their 
skeletal  i^tes.  The  orbits  are  more  dorsal  in  position  and  a  dorsal 
fin  u  known  to  occur,  while  none  has  as  yet  been  recognized  in  the 
HeterostracL  The  most  familiar  members  of  the  group  are  the 
Cepkalaspidae  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  with  their  highly 
characteristic  crescentic  shieki  covering  the  dorsal  side  of  the  head 
region.  From  behind  the  posterior  horns  of  this  shield  there  project 
in  some  spedmens  paddle-like  structures  whkh  may  be  pectoral 
fins,  or  possibly  structures  serially  homologous  with  umba  and  not 
represented  in  modero.Selachians. 

Among  the  less  doubtful  members  of  the  V^^chu  among  fosnl 
forms  first  place  must  be  given  to  the  PUwopUryf^  rnresented  by 
the  genus  Qadosdaeke  (8)  from  the  Upper  Devonian  of  Ohio.  This 
was  a  shark-like  creature  with  the  mouth  apparently  terminal 
The  body  was  covered  with  shagreen  placoid  elements:  there  were 
a  series  (five  or  seven)  of  gill  slits  on  each  side  and  the  skull  was 
mobably  hyostylic.  The  notochord  ^as  apparently  persistent. 
The  chief  interest  of  Ctadosdacke,  however,  lies  in  its  paired  fins 
which  are  hekl  by  upholders  of  the  "  lateral  fokl  **  theory  to  be 
remarkably  primitive.  The  unpaired  fins  are  obviously  bishly 
developed-Hhe  tail  bring  almost  homocercal  with  a  lateiaJ  keri  on 
each  side  as  in  various  eidsting  sharks,  and  it  seems  on  the  whole 
unlikely  that  the  paired  fins  should  be  very  primitive  while  the 
unpaired  finsare  so  highly  developed.  Moreover,  the  facts  of  structure 
of  the  paired  fins  so  tar  as  at  present  known  seem  to  fit  in  ^uite  w«B 
with  the  view  that  they  are  modifications  of  the  uniienal  arcU- 
pterygial  type  (see  Ichthyology,  fig.  2). 
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The  Icktkydomit  including  the  family  PleyraamthidM  (Lower 
Carboniferous  to  Permian),  are  again  of  special  interest  as  regards 
their  paired  fins  which  are  obviously  of  the  uniserial  archipterygial 
type.    The  tail  is  ptotocercai  and  the  mouth  nearly  terminal. 

The  Acantkodei  are  small  fishes  ranging  from  the  Upper  Silurian 
to  Permian.  'They  had  strongly  heterocercal  tail,  gill  clefts  ap- 
parently opening  iridependently  to  the  exterior,  but  tney  are  specially 
characterixed  bv  the  strong  spines  in  front  of  each  fin  and  by  the 
calcified  plates  lying  superficial  to  the  cranium,  jaw  apparatus  and 
pectoral  girdles. 

Authorities.— (i)  T.  J.  Parker,  TVaiu.  Zoel,  Soc  xL  (1879); 
(2)  Hochstetter,  Morpkol.  Jakrb.  zxix.  (1900) :  (3)  W.  G.  Ridewood, 
Journ.  Lhm.  Soc,  Zool.  vol.  xxvii. :  (4)  C.  Stewart,  Joum.  Linn, 
Soc.  Zod.  xxix  (1906):  (j)  T.  W.  Bridge.  Cambridge  NaL  History, 
"  Fishes  "  (1904);  (6)  A.  bmith  Woodward.  Vertebrate  Palaeontolop 
1898},.  for  references  to  special  literature;  (7)  R.  H.  Tiaguau*, 
"rans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  zxxix.  (1890);  (8)  Bashford  Dean,  Joum. 
Morph.  ix.  (1894},  and  Trans,  New  York  Acad,  ScLvSL 


(1898},.  for  references  to  special  literature;  (7)  R.  H.  Tiaguau*, 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  zxxix.  (1899);  (8)  Bashford  Dean,  j 

SELBORNE.  ROUNDELL  PALMER,  ist  Eau,  of  (x8i»- 
1895),  English  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Mizbuiy, 
in  the  county  of  Chiord,  on  the  27th  of  November  18x2.  His 
father  was  rector  of  the  parish:  his  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father were  ;nerchants  in  the  City  of  London,  where  their 
descendants  for  a  long  while  continued  to  be  influential  people; 
his  mother  belonged  to  the  family  of  Roundell,  which  haid  b^en 
settled  for  four  centuries  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He 
was  educated  at  Rugby  and  at  Winchester,  and  in  1830  went  into 
residence  in  the  uniyersityof  Oxford  asascholarof  Trinity  College. 
Here  he  lived  in  intimacy  with  many  friends,  especially  P.  C. 
Claughton  and  Charles  Wordsworth.  In  1834  he  took  a  first 
class  in  LUerae  Humaniores;  ht  won  the  Eldon  scholarship 
and  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen  College;  and  after 
a  year,  spent  chiefly  in  private  ttiition,  partly  in  Lord  Winchilsea's 
house  and  partly  in  the  university,  he  removed  to  London 
(November  183  s)  and  commenced  reading  for  the  bar. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  on  the  7th  of  June  1837,  the  same 
day  on  which  John  Rolt  (X804-X87X),  t  man  of  veiy  different 
antecedents,  but  afterwards  a  worthy  rival  of  Palmer,  was  abo 
called.  Through  his  family  connexions  in  the  City  of  London, 
clients  soon  came  to  Palmer's  chambers,  and  his  business  at 
the  Chancery  bar  increased  rapidly.  Meanwhile  his  interests  were 
not  wholly  confined  to  law:  for  some  time  (1840-X843)  he  wrote 
for  The  Times  and  the  British  Critic;  he  made  a  plunge  into 
patristic  learning,  from  which  he  soon  recoiled;  he  was  much 
interested  in  the  controversies  which  distracted  the  Church 
on  the  subject  of  Tract  90;  in  the  treatment  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Canada  by  the  Canadian  government  and  the  Colonial 
Oflice;  in  the  establishment  by  the  crown,  in  conjimction  with 
the  king  of  Prussia,  of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric;  and  in  the  contest 
for  the  professorsihip  of  poetry  at  Oxford  on  Keble's  retirement. 

In  1847,  and  again  in  x8s3.  Palmer  was  returned  as  member 
of  Parliament  for  Plymouth,  as  a  Peelite,  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  took  an  active  and  independent  part.  He  advo- 
cated the  admission  ot  Jews  to  parliament;  he  opposed  Lord 
John  Russell's  measure  to  repel  the  so-called  papal  aggression; 
he  opposed  the  admission  of  Dissenters  into  the  university  of 
Oxford;  and  he  was  hostile  to  the  action  of  the  government  in 
the  Crimean  War.  On  the  question  of  the  reform  of  the  university 
of  Oxford,  he  sympathixed  with  the  reformers,  but  felt  himself 
prohibited,  by  the  oaths  which  he  had  taken,  jfrom  assuming 
any  active  part.  In  x8s5  he  supported  Gladstone  in  the  efforts 
to  bring  about  peace  with  Russia  before  the  capture  of  Sebastopol; 
in  1856  he  opposed  the  opening  of  museums  on  Sunday;  In  the 
following  year  he  supported  Cobden  in  his  disapproval  of  the 
second  opium  war  with  China.  At  the  general  election  on  March 
1857,  Pdmer,  finding  that  the  independent  part  he  had  taken, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  Chinese  question,  had  alienated 
from  him  many  of  his  constituents  in  Plymouth,  abandoned  the 
prospect  of  re-election  for  that  borough,  and  did  not  seek  for 
election  elsewhere.  In  1848  he  married  Lady  Laura  Waldegrave, 
daughter  of  Earl  Waldegrave.  In  1849  he  had  become  a  Q.C.; 
and  in  x8si  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Rolls  Court,  where  he  soon 
obtained  a  leading  practice,  and  was  engaged  in  many  of  the  most 
important  cases  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.    In  July  x86x  be 


accepted  from  Lord  Palmerston  the  office  of  solidtor-general, 
a  knighthood,  and  a  safe  seat  for  the  borough  of  Richmond  m 
Yorkshire,  secured  for  him  through  the  friendly  action  of  Lord 
Zetland,  and  thus  began  the  second  spell  of  Palmer's  membership 
of  the  House  of  Conunons,  which  continued  till  his  elevation  to 
the  woolsack  and  the  peerage.  In  September  1863  he  became 
attorney-general,  and  so  continued  till  the  government  of  which 
he  was  a  member  resigned  in  1866. 

The  Civil  War  in  America,  and  the  questions  wliich  arose  from 
the  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  both  belUgerenU,  rendered 
the  duties  of  the  law  ofl&cers  of  thd  crown  more  than  usually 
onerous,  and  Palmer  was  called  upon  to  take  part,  as  adviser  of 
the  mmistry,  in  the  courts,  and  in  the  House,  id  the  questions 
which  arose  in  respect  of  the  '*  Tkent "  and  the  "  Peterhoff," 
the  cruisers  "  Alabama  "  and  "  Florida  "  and  the  '*  Alexandra," 
a  ship  which  was  seized  by  the  government,  and  other  matters. 
In  1865  he  took  a*large  part  in  the  passing  of  the  act  under  which 
all  the  law  courts  were,  gathered  together  in  the  Strand.  In 
x866  he  expressed  himself  favourable  to  the  making  of  household 
suffrage  the  basis 'of  represoitatiott,  «n  expression  of  opinion 
which  probably  influenced  the  Reform  Bill  of  the  following  year — 
in  the  discussions  on  which  Palmer  took  a  prominent  pvt,  and 
especially  in  opposition  to  the  so-called  "fancy  franchises" 
originally  proposed  by  its  authors.  In  the  same  year -he  took 
part  in  supporting  the  measure  for  the  abolition  of  compulsory 
Church  rates. 

In  x868  occurred  an  event  of  great  importance  in  his  career. 
In  April  of  that  year  Gladstone  proposed  Jus  resolutions  with 
reference  to  the  Irish  Church  on  which  the  biU  for  iu  disestablish- 
ment was  subsequently  based.  This  measure  was  opposed  to 
many  of  the  dearest  beliefs  and  feelings  of  Palmer,  and  he 
evidenced  his  disapproval  by  abstaining  from  voting  on  the 
resolutions.  At  the  election  of  November  x868  Palmer  was  again 
returned  for  Richmond,  and  GIadsh>ne  offered  him  the  office  of 
lord  chancellor  or  the  office  of  a  lord  justice  with  a  peerage; 
both  offers  were  declined  by  Palmer,  and  he  assumed  a  position 
of  independent  opposition  to  the  measure  relative  to  the  Irish 
Churdi.  On  the  22nd  of  March  X869  he  delivered  a  very  powerful 
speech  against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  and  during  its  later 
stages  exercised  a  considerable  influence  in  modifying  the 
severity  of  its  provisions.  The  position  of  Palmer  at  this  time 
was  very  remarkable.  The  foremost  advocate  at  the  bar,  he 
was  known  to  have  declined  the  highest  prize  in  the  profession 
rather  than  promote  a  measure  of  which  he  disapproved;  a 
very  prominent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  action 
had  been  more  than  usually  independent  of  party,  he  had 
separated  himself  from  his  political  friends  and  maintained  a 
position  as  the  dignified  and  forcible  opponent  of  disestablish- 
ment:  Without  office  and  without  combination  with  the 
Conservative  Opposition,  he  exercised  great  influence  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  St  Stephen's.  What  nuuie  his  position  the 
more  .remarkable  was  that  he  was  frequently  consulted  by  the 
government  which  he  had  declined  to  join,  and  that  on  some 
occasions  they  invoked  the  assistance  which  his  great  influence 
in  the  House  enabled  him  to  afford  to  them. 

In  X869  he  sought  to  modify  rather  than  to  oppose  the  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  tests  in  the  universities.  In  1870  he  gave  a 
qualified  support  to  Gladstone's  first  Irish  Land  Act,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  supported  Forster's  Education  Act.  In  1873  he 
undertook  the  defence  of  his  friend  Lord  Chancellor  Hatherlcy, 
when  attacked  for  his  appointment  of- Sir  Robert  Collier  to  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Coundl,  and,  by  a  line  of  argu- 
ment more  ingenious  than  convincing,  secured  a  majority  for 
the  government. 

The  treaty  of  Washington  was  the  means  of  casting  a  great 
duty  upon  Palmer.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  CivU  War  in 
America  very  large  cLiims  were  preferred  against  Great  Britain 
for  alleged  breaches  of  her  duty  as  a  neutral  power;  and  after 
long  negotiations,  England  and  the  United  States  agreed  to 
arbitration.  Palmer,  who  had  been  advising  the  British  govern- 
ment during  these  negotiations,  and  who  (4th  August  x87x) 
had  defended  the  treaty  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  briefed 
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on  behalf  of  Great  Brilain.  In  the  end  the  Geneva  tribunal  made 
an  award  requiring  the  payment  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States  of  a  sum  of  about  £3>ooo,ooo.  To  those  who,  in  order  to 
promote  the  cause  of  international  arbitration,  are  desirous  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  dangers  and  diffictdties  which  beset 
this  mode  of  settling  disputes,  the  account  which  Palmer  has  left 
of  his  part  in  thb  arbitration  may  be  contmended. 

In  September  187  a  Gladstone  again  o£Fered  him  the  great  seal, 
which  Lord  Hatherley  had  resigned;  in  the  same  year  he  took 
up  his  residence  |n  his  newly  erKted  house  at  Blackmoor,  in  the 
parish  of  Selbome,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  from  which  he 
took  his  new  fitle  as  a  peer.  In  the  following  year  (1873)  Lord 
Selbome  carried  through  parliament  the  Judicature  Act.  The 
foundations  of  this  measure  were  laid  so  long  ago  as  February 
1867,  when  Palmer  had  moved  for  a  royal  conunission  on  the 
constitution  of  the  courts,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  that  commission,  of  which  the  first  report  was  made  in 
X869.  The  result  of  this  act  of  1873  was  to  effect  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  judicature  system.  By.  the  operation  of  the 
Judicature  Act  one  supreme  court  with  several  diviuons  was 
constituted;  each  division  could  administer  the  whole  law; 
the  conflict  of  divergent  systems  of  law  was  largely  overcome 
by  declaring  that  when  they  ^i^re  at  variance,  the  principles  of 
equity  shovdd  prevail  over  tlie  doctrines  of  the  common  law.. 
Tlie  details  of  this  great  changewere  embodied  in  a  code  of  general 
rules  prepared  by  a  committee  of  judges,  over  which  Lord  Sel- 
bome for  two  years  presided  week  by  week,  with  unfaltering 
attention  to  the  minutest- detail  "If,  "  wrote  Lord  Selbome 
in  his  memoirs,  speaking  of  .the  Judicature  Act  of  1873,  "  I 
leave  any  monument  behind  me^hich  will  bear  the  test  of  time, 
it  may  be  this."  It  is  impossible  to  separate  this  fusion  of  law 
and  equity,  this  union  of  all  the  higher  courts  into  one  supreme 
tribunal,  from  the  constmction  of  a  sin^  home  for  this  great 
institution;  and  the  opening  of  the  RoyiJ  Courts  in  the  Strand 
in  the  year  i88s,  when  Queen  Victoria  personally  presided  in 
her  one  supreme  court,-  and  hai^ded  over  the  care  of  the  building 
to  Lord  Selbome,  as  her  chancellor  and  as  the  head  of  this  great 
body,  was  impressive  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  silent 
revolution,  which  owed  more  to  Lord  Selbome  than  to  any  other 
individual  To  the  student  of  the  natural  history  of  juris- 
prudence the  fusion  of  the  two  systems  of  law  and  equity  may 
well  recall  a  similar  result  brought  about  in  Imperial  Rome; 
to  the  student  of  Briti^  institutions,  the  supreme  court,  for  once 
presided  over  in  person  by  the  sovereign,  could  not  but  recall 
the  Aula  Regia,  where  the  Norman  kings  sat  amid  their  coun- 
sellors before  equity  had  arisen  to  correct  law,  and  before  the 
separation  between  the  three  great  common  law  courts  had  begun. 
A  small  incident  may  illustrate  the  novelty  of  the  assemUage 
of  the  one  great  court  on  that  day.  ThcS  queen,  on  the  prayer  of 
the  attorney-general,  ordered  that  the  proceedings  of  the  day 
should  be  recorded,  an  order  which  caused  a  momentary  embar- 
rassment to  the  lord  chanrrllor,  as  the  court  had  no  existing 
registrar,  and  no  existing  book  in  which  the  record  should  be 
made.  On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Courts  Lord 
jSelbome  received  an  earldom. 

The  year  1885  was  marked  in  Lord  SeIbome*s  life  by  the  death 
of  his  wife,  and  by  his  final  separation  from  the  party  of  which 
Gladstone  was  the  acknowledged  leader.  That  statesman  had 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  indicated  his  leaning  towards  the 
dis<fttabiishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  towards  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland.  Both  these  leanings  were  opposed  to  the 
deepest  convictions  of  Lord  Selbome;  and  it  was  an  inevitable 
result  that  when  in  January  x886  Gladstone  resumed  office  as 
premier,  Lord  Selbome  should  not  be  again  his  chancellor:  on 
the  30th  of  January  in  that  year  they  parted  for  ever;  and 
Lord  Selbome  felt  that  his  public  life,  except  so  far  as  he  might 
serve  his  country  by  voice  or  pen,  was  now  over.  But  ndther 
his  courage  nor  his  industry  forsook  him;  and  he  found,  in 
opposing  the  new  views  of  his  old  colleague,  ample  scope  for  both 
voice  and  pen;  and  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  he 
continued  almost  to  the  last  to  take  part  in  hearing  and  deciding 
appeab,  and  sometimes  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  House. 


In  addressing  the  electors  of.  Midlothian  in  September  1885, 
Gladstone  had  suggested  the  severance  of  the  Church  of  England 
from  the  state  as  a  subject  on  which  the  foundation  of  discussion 
had  already  been  laid,  and  he  averred  the  existence  of  ^*  a  current 
almost  throughout  the  civilized  world,  slowly  setting  in  the  direc- 
tion of  disestablishment:"  Such  an  utterance  from  such  a  man 
greatly  exdted  the  hopes  of  Nonconformists,  who  had  previously 
published  a  manifesto  under  the  title  of  "  The  Case  for  Dis- 
establishment." This  stirring  of  the  question  deeply  moved 
Lord  Selbome,  who  was  strongly  opposed  alike  to  disestaMish- 
ment  and  disendowment,  and  in  the  following  year,  x886,  he 
published  a  work  entitled  A  Defence  of  the  Church  of  Em^amd 
against  Disestablishmentf  with  an  introductory  letter  ad\|resed 
to  Gladstone.  In  the  introductory  letter  he  criticized  Gladstone's 
pronouncement  on  the  subject,  and  espedaUy  examined  the 
allegation  of  a  general  tendency  towards  disestablishment  in  the 
civilized  world  at  large,  and  arrived  at  a  negative  oondiision. 
In  the  body  of  the  book  the  learned  author  treated  of  the  history 
of  the  English  Church,  its  endowments  and  the  case  ctf  the 
advocates  of  disestablishment.  The  woric  is  throughout  diaiac- 
terized  by  an  abundant  supply  of  learning  and  of  information 
as  to  the  history  and  the  state  of  the  Churdi  of  England  at  that 
time,  and  by  great  dialectical  acuteness.  It  is  a  powerful 
defence  as  well  as  a  valuable  stunmary  of  the  history  ol  the 
established  Chiuxh  in  England.  In  x888  Lord  Selbome  published 
a  seo>nd  work  on  the  Church  question,  entitled  AnciaU  FacU  ami 
Fallacies  concerning  Churches  and  Tithes^  in  which  he  exanpdned 
more  critically  than  in  his  earlier  book  the  developments  of  eariy 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  both  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
in  An^o^Saxon  England,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
modem  parochial  system  and  its  general  endowment  with  tithes. 
A  second  edition  of  this  work,  embodying  the  result  of  its  author's 
subsequent  researches  in  the  Vatican  library  and  elsewhoe,  was 
published  in  the  year  1892.  A  pemsal  of  these  books  will  show 
with  how  wide  a  ran^  of  investigation  and  with  what  care  L<mi 
Selbome  prepared  himself  for  the  discussion  of  these  ecclesiastical 
questions  which  deeply  stirred  him.  But  Lord  Selbome  did 
not  carry  on  his  opposition  to  Gladstone's  proposals  only  in  his 
library  or  by  his  pen;  in  the  year  1886-1887  he  travdled  to 
many  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  addressed  meetings  in  defence 
of  the  union  between  the  Church  and  state  and  against  Home 
Rule;  and  in  September  1893,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  he 
addressed  a  powerful  speech  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  oppositum 
to  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

Lord  Selbome's  health  had,  with  the  exception  of  two  collapses 
in  1883  and  x888,  which  appear  to  have  been  due  to  overwork, 
continued  excellent  till  Febmary  X895,  when  he  was  attacked 
by  influenza.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  May  X895  at  his  seat  in 
Hampshire,  full  of  years  and  of  honours. 

To  the  subject  of  university  education  Lord  Sdbome  at 
different  times  in  his  life  gave  much  time  and  attention.  As  a 
fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  he  had  been  desirous  of  changes 
which  he  felt  himself  bound  by  his  oath,  from  advocating;  and 
he  had  taken  part  in  the  discussions  on  the  abolition  of  tests 
in  the  old  universities.^  He  gave  much  time  and  attentitm  to 
his  duties  as  chairman  of  the  second  Oxford  commission  under 
the  act  of  1876;  in  1878  he  filled  the  office  of  lord  rector  of  the 
university  of  St  Andrews;  and  in  the  following  year  he  presided 
over  a  commission  on  the  subject  of  university  educatxcm  in 
London.  Lord  Selbome's  literary  labours  included  the  publi- 
cation in  x86a  of  a  selection  of  hymns,  under  the  title  of  TIa 
Booh  of  Praise f  a  work  in  which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  Danid 
Sedgwick  (18X4-X879),  a  bookseller  and  publisher  in  the  dty  trf 
London.  The  work  was  characterized  by  the  great  pains  takoi 
to  asTfrtain  the  tme  authorship  of  hymns  which  were  either 
anonymous  or  attributed  to  those  who  had  not  composed  them, 
and  by  a  like  effort  to  exclude  all  variations  grafted  on  the 

*  In  X867  he  founded  an  association  fo«  the  impiovcment  of  IcbJ 
education,  in  the  hope  of  brinnnfl;  about  the  establishment  or  ue 
restoration  of  "  a  general  school  of  bw  in  London  on  a  scale  imrtby 
of  the  importance  of  the  law  and  of  the  resourees  of  the  Ia»  of 
Court."  This  enterprise  was  not  successful.  The  opposing  forces 
irare  too  strong  to  permit  Lord  Sdboroe  to  succeed. 
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original  language,  and  to  give  the  hymns  "  in  the  genuine  un- 
oorrupted  text  of  the  authors  themselves."  In  the  course  of  his 
laboors  as  editor  of  this  volume  he  was  struck  by  the  unity  which 
was  presented  by  Christian  hymnody,  "  bmding  together  by  the 
force  of  a  common  attraction,  more  powerful  than  all  causes  of 
difference,  times  andent  and  modnn,  nations  of  various  race 
and  language,  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists,  Churches  de- 
formed and  unreformed"  (Preface).  In  the  same  fidd  of 
literature  Lord  Selborne  further  laboured  by  the  publication  of 
another  collection  called  The  Book  of  Praise  Hymnal;  a  contri- 
bution to  an  edition  of  Bishc^  Ken's  hynms;  a  paper  on  English 
Church  Hymnody  at  a  Church  Congress;  and  the  article  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brilannica  on  '*  Hymns  "  {q.v.),  which  was  re* 
published  as  a  separate  volume  in  xSga. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  Ufe  Lord  Sdbome  engaged  in 
the  composition,  for  the  benefit  of  his  children,  of  memorials  of 
his  own  life  and  of  the  lives  of  many  members  of  his  family. 
These  Memorials^  Part  /.,  Family  and  Personal^  in  2  vols., 
which  were  published  in  1896,  Memorials,  Part  Il.f  Personal  and 
Political,  also  in  a  vols.,  were  edited  by  his  dau^ter.  Lady 
Sophia  Palmer,  and  published  in  1898.  In  the  years  x88o-x88x 
Lord  Sdbome  wrote  to  his  son  a  series  of  letters  on  religious 
subjects,  dealing  in  an  elementary  way  with  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  Biblical  criticism. 
These  were  published  in  1898,  under  the  title  of  Letters  to  His 
Son  on  Religion,  hy  RoundeU,  First  Earl  oj  Selborne. 

In  penon  Lord  Selborne  was  of  about nhe  average  height:  his 
numners  when  among. strangers  were  somewhat  reserved;  his  style, 
both  in  q>eaking  and  writln|;,  was  fluent,  tending  to  diffuiieneas:  his 
oratoiy  was  marked  by  uniform  ^;ood  lense  and  lucidity-,  both  of 
arrangement  and  langtuge;  and  if  he  never  reached  the  highest 
level  of  oratorical  excellence,  he  never  descended  to  what  was 
commonplace  or  irrelevant.  As  a  judge,  whether  in  the  Supreme 
Court  or  in- the  House  of  Lords,  he  diBplayed  high  Qualities:  he  was 
pati^t,  courteous,  Ic^cal  and  leameci,  and  bis  judgnsents  contain 
many  valuable  expositions  of  the  principles  of  law.  The  fusion  of 
law  and  equity,  tne  reorganization  of  the  whole  judicial  svstem  of 
England,  and  the  association  of  all  the  supreme  tribunals  in  one 
common  home  were  works  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  or  importance, 
aiMJ  give  a  character  of  unusual  importance  to  hb  chancellorship. 
That  Lord  Selborne  was  a  truly  religious  man  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt:  his  whole  life  was  nsulated  and  inspired  by  a  sense  of  his 
duty  towards  God  and  his  feflowmen,  and  a  long  life  spent  amid  the 
temptations  of  legal  and  public  life  left  not  the  faintest  stain  on  his 
memoiy.  He  was  a  devout  member  of  the  Church  of  En^nd,  to 
which  he  looked  up  with  unstinted  affection  and  reverence;  and  he 
found  in  its  servfce  and  formularies  an  adequate  satisfaction  for  all 
his  religious  feelings.  He  belonged  to  the  High  Church  school,  which 
was  Influenced  by  the  teaching  of  Newman  and  Pusey  and  the 
Oxford  teachers  ot  their  day :  but  be  by  no  means  slavishly  followed 
them.  With  the  later  High  Church  movement,  usually  described 
as  Ritualism,  he  had  less  symf^thy.  His  life  was  prosperous,  for 
from  his  first  prize  at  the  university  till  his  acquisition  of  an  earldom, 
he  went  on  a  course  of  almost  unbroken  success.  He  had  the  double 
dignity  of  having  refused  the  highest  prize  in  his  profession  for 
conscience*  sake,  and  of  having  accepted  that  dignity  without  loss 
of  consistency;  in  his  life  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  and  the 
sincere  admiration  of  his  fcllowmen,  as  well  as  an  abundant  fortune 
and  ample  titular  distinctions.    His  life  was  also  happy,  for  he  had 

Elcasure  in  his  work,  he  loved  and  was  loved  by  his  wife  and  children: 
e  bad  a  strong  constitution,  and  retained  his  bodily  and  mental 
powers  to  the  last;  his  faith  in  the  religion  of  his  youth  was  un- 
ttiakcn  to  the  end ;  and  be  lived  throughout  his  long  life  with  the 
consciousness  of  rectitude.  (E.  F.) 

SELBORNE,  WILUAM  WAU)EORAVE  PALMER,  and  Earl 
OF  (X859-  ),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  educated  at  \^chester 
and  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  first  dass  in 
history^  In  1883;  being  then  Viscount  Wolmer,  he  married 
Lady  Beatrix  Cecil,  3rd  daughter  of  the  3rd  marquess  of  Salisbury. 
He  served  a  political  apprenticeship  as  assistant  private  secretary 
to  the  chancdlor  of  the  exchequer  (Mr  Childers)'from  1882  to 
^iSs*  when  he  was  elected  libexul  member  of  parliament  for  East 
Hampshire.  Like  his  father,  he  became  a  liberal  Unioxiist 
when  in  x886  Mr  Gladstone  proposed  Home  Rule  for  Ireland, 
and  he  retained  his  seat  till  1893,  when  he  was  elected  for  West 
Edinburgh.  From  1895  to  1900  he  was  under-secretary  for  the 
colonies,  having  Mr  Chamberlain  as  his  chief,  and  during  the 
difficult  period  before  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War  he 
came  rapidly  to  the  front.    In  1900  he  entered  the  cabinet  as 


first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  held  this  office  till  1905,  when  he 
succeeded  Lord  Milner  as  high  commissioner  for  South  Africa  and 
governor  of  the  'Dcansvaal  and  Orange  River  colonies.  He 
assumed  office  at  Pretoria  in  May  of  that  year.  He  had  gone 
out  with  the  intention  of  guiding  tho  destinies  of  South  ALica 
during  a  period  when  the  ex-Boer  republics  would  be  in  a  transi- 
tional state  between  crown  colony  government  and  self -govern- 
ment,  and  letters  patent  were  issued  granting  the  Transvaal 
representative  institutions.  But  the  Liberal  party  came  into 
office  in  En^and  hi  the  December  following,  before  the  new 
constitution  had  been  actually  established,  and  the  decision  was 
now  taken  to  ^ve  both  the  Ttensvaal  and  Orange  River  o^nies 
sdf-govenunent  without  dday.  Lord  Sdbome  loyally  accepted 
the  changed  situation,  and  it  was  due  in  oonsidcvable  measure 
to  his  inoderation,  ooounon  sense,  administrative  gifts  and 
appreciation  of  the  Boers'  standpomt,  that  the  experiment 
proved  successfuL  He  ceased  to  be  governor  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony  on  its  assumption  oi  sdf-govemment  in  Jtme  1907, 
but  retained  his  other  posts  until  May  19x0,  retiring  on  the  eve 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa;  No  one  had 
done  more  to  effect  that  union.  Tlie  despatch,  dated  January 
7th,  X907,  hi  which  he  reviewed  the  situation  in  its  economic  and 
politiad  aspects,  was  a  xnasteriy  and  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  existing  system  and  of  the  ad* 
vantages  likely  to  attend  union.  The  force  of  its  appeal  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  couxse  of  events,  while  the  loyalty  with 
which  Lord  Sdbome  co-operated  with  the  Botha  administration 
was  an  additional  factor  in  reconciling  the  Dutch  and  British 
communities.  He  returned  to  England  with  his  reputation  as  a 
statesman  enhanced  by  the  respect  of  all  parties,  and  with  a 
practical  experience,  second  oxdy  ta  that  of  Lord  Milner,  of 
British  imperialism  in  successful  operation.  This  experience 
made  him  a  valuable  ally  in  the  movement  among  the  Unionist 
party  at  home  for  Tariff  Reform  and  Colonial  Preference,  to 
whidi  he  could  now  give  his  whole-hearted  support. 

SELBORH^  a  village  hi  the  PetersfieU  parliamentary  division 
of  Hampshire,  England,  4}  m.  S.S.E.  of  Alton  station  on  the 
London  ft  South- Western  railway.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  hi 
a  thickly  wooded  valley,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  and 
scene  of  the  work  of  Gflbert  White  the  naturalist;  his  house  is 
in  the  village,  and  his  mem<Mrial  and  grave  are  in  the  ancient 
church.  Fine  views  over  the  district  of  which  he  wrote  are 
obtamed  from  the  hills  (between  500  and  700  ft.)  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.  

8BLBT,  WILUAM  COURT  OITLLT,  xsT  ViscoimT  (1835- 
1909),  Speaker  of.  the  British  House  of  Commons,  was  bom<»i 
the  29th  of  August  X835,  the  son  of  Dr  James  Msjiby  GuUy  of 
Malvem.  His  grandfather  was  Danid  GuUy,  a  Jamaican  coffee- 
planter.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  president  of  the  Union.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  i860,  went  the  northern  drcuit,  and  took  sik  in  1877. .  In 
x88o  aftd  1885  he  unsuccessfully  contested  Whitehaven  as  a 
Liberal,  but  was  dected  for  Carlisle  in  x886,  and  continued  to 
represent  that  constituency  until  his  devation  to  the  peerage. 
In  April  1895  he  was  elected  Speaker  by  a  majority  of  deven 
votes  over  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  (cr.  Viscount  Ridley,  1900), 
the  Unionist  nominee.  In  1905  he  resigned  and  was  nused  to 
the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Sdby^  the  name  being  that 
of  Ids  wife.  Miss  Elizabeth  Sdby  (d.  1906),  whom  he  married 
in  1865.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  November  X909,  and  was  so^ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  James  William  Henchdl  Gully  (b.  X867). 

8BLBT,  a  market  town  in  the  Barkston  Ash  pariiamentary 
division  of  the  West  Ridmg  of  Yorkshire,  England,  13^  m.  S. 
of  York  on  the  Great  Northnn  and  North-Eastem  rdlways. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  7786.  It  stands  in  a  levd  plain  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  by  which  communication  is 
provided  with  the  Humber.  The  church  of  St  Mary  and  St 
German  belonged  to  a  Benedictine  abbey  founded  under  a  grant 
from  William  the  Conqueror  in  1069  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  mitred  abbey  by  Pope  Alexander  II.  The  monastic  building^ 
have  practicaUy  disappeared,  but  the  church  was  a  splendid 
building  of  various  dates  from  Norawn  to  Decorated,  the  cboir 
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and  Lady  cbapd  representing  the  later  period.  Tlie  nave  passes 
from  Nonnan  to  Early  English  in  the  course  of  its  eight  bays  from 
east  to  west  and  also  from  the  arcade  through  the  triforium  to 
the  clerestory.  About  midnight  Of  the  xgth-aoth  of  October 
1906,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Latham  chapel  adjoining  the  north 
choir  aisle,  in  which  a  new  organ  had  recently  been  erected,  and 
soon  involved  the  whole  building.  Specially  serious  damage 
was  done  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  chapel,  .the 
oak-groined  roof  and  rich  fittings  of  the  choir  were  wholly 
destroyed,  but  the  finely  moulded  arches  and  the  magnificent 
tracery  of  the  east  window  survived  in  great  part.  Much 
damage  was  done  to  the  tower,  and  the  nave  roof  perished,  for 
the  fire  reached  practically  every  part  of  the  building,  though  the 
stonework  of  the  nave  suffered  comparatively  little.  Schemes 
for  the  collection  of  funds  and  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
church  were  immediatdy  set  on  foot,  the  architect  being  Mr 
Oldxid  Scott. 

iSelby  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  its 
industries  include  rope  and  twine  making,  flaz-scutdiing,  boat- 
building, iron-founding,  tanning  and  brewing.  Tradition  in- 
dicates Selby  as  the  birthplace  of  Henry  I.,  and  thus  accounts 
for  the  high  privileges  conferred  upon  the  abbey.  The  town  had 
a  considerable  part  in  the  operations  of  the  Qvil  Wars,  being  held 
at  the  outset  by  the  Pariiamentaiians,  and  captured  by  the 
Royalists  in  1644,  but  soon  retaken  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 

8BLDEN..  JOHN  (1584-1654),  EngUsh  jurist,  legal  antiquary 
and  oriental  scholar,  was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  December  1584  at 
Salvington,  in  the  parish  of  West  Tarring,  Sussex^  His  father, 
also  John  Selden,  held  a  small  farm.-  It  is  said  that  his  accom- 
plishments as  a  violin-playu'  gained  him  his  wife,  whose  sodal 
position  was  sonkewhat  superior  to  his  own.  She  was  Margaret, 
the  only  child  of  Thomas  Baker  of  Rustington,  a  village  in  the 
vicinity  of  West  Tarring,  and  was  moreorless  remotely  descended 
from  a  knightly  family  of  the  same  name  in  Kent.  John  Selden 
commenced  his  education  at  the  free  grammar-school  at  Chi- 
chester,.  whence  in  x6oo  he  proceeded  to  Hart  Hi^U,  Oxford. 
In  1603  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Clifford's  Inn,  London,  and 
in  1604  migrated  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in  z6ia  he  was  called 
to  the  bar.  His  earliest  patron  was  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the 
antiquary,  by  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  copying 
and  abridging  certun  of  the  parliamentaxy  records  then  pre* 
served  in  the  Tower.  For  some  reaSon  which  has  not  been 
explained,  Selden  never  went  into  court  as  an  advocate,  save  on 
rare  and  exceptional  occasions.  But  his  practice  in  chambers 
as  a  conveyancer  and  consulting  counsd  is  stated  to  have  been 
large,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  considerable  fortune  he 
accumulated,  it  must  also  have  been  lucrative. 
>  It  was,  however,  as  a  scholar  and  writer  that  Selden  won  his 
reputation  both  amongst  his  contemporaries  and  with  posterity. 
His  first  work,  an  accoimt  of  the  dvil  administration  of  EngUmd 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  is  said-  to  have  htta  completed 
when  he  was  only  two-  or  three-and-twenty  years  of  age.  But 
if  this  was  the  Analecton  Anglo-Britanniccn,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  he  withheld  it  from  the  world  untO  16x5.  In  x6io 
appeared  his  England^s  Epinomis  and  Jantu  Anghrum;  Fades 
AUera,  which  dealt  with  the  progress  of  English  law  down  to 
Henry  11.;  and  The  Duello^  or  Single  Combat^  in  which  he  traced 
the  Ustory  of  trial  by  battle  in  England  from  the  Norman 
Conquest.  In  x6x3  he  supplied  a  series  of  notes,  enriched  by 
an  immense  number  of  quotations  and  references,  to  the  first 
eighteen  cantos  of  Drayton's  Pciycibion.  In  X614  he  published 
TUks  of  Honour^  which,  in  spite  of  some  obvious  defects  and 
Amissions,  has  remained  to  the  present  day  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  trustworthy  vork  of  its  kind  that  we  possess; 
and  in  16x6  his  notes  on  Fortescue's  De  lavdibus  legum  Angliae 
and  Ralph  de  Hengham's  Summae  magna  et  parva.  In  16x7  his 
De.  diis  Syriis  was  issued,  and  immediately  established  his  fame 
as  an  oriental  scholar  among  the  learned  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  use  of  the  comparative  method, 
in  which  it  was  far  ahead  of  its  age,  and  is  still  consulted  by 
students  of  Semitic  mythology.  In  z6i8  his  History  of  Tithes^ 
although  only  published  after  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  cen- 


sorship and  duly  licensed,  nevertheless  aroused  the  apprefaen^oo' 
of  the  bishops  and  provoked  the  intervention  of  the  king.  The 
author  was  summoned  before  the  privy  omndl  and  compelled 
to  retract  his  opinions;  or  at  any  rate  what  were  held  to  be  his 
opinions.  Moreover,  his  work  was  suppressed  and  himself 
forbidden  to  reply  to  any  pf  the  controver^alists.who  had  come 
or  might  come  forward  to  answer  it. 

This  seems  to  have,  introduced  Selden  to  the  practical  side  of 
political  affairs.  The  discontents  which  a  few  years  later  broke 
out  into  civil  war  were  already  forcing  themselves  on  public 
attention,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  although  he  was  not  in 
parliament,  he  was  the  instigator  and  perhaps  the  draftsman  of 
the  memorable  protisstaUon  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
House  affirmed  by  the  Commons  on  the  x8th  of  December  X621. 
He  was  with  sevoal  of  the  members  committed  to  prison,  at 
first  in  the  Tower  and  subsequently  under  the  charge  of  Sir 
Robert  Dude,  sheriff  of  London.  During  his  detention,  which  only 
lasted  a  short  time,  he  occupied  himself  in  prqming  an  edition 
of  Eadmer's  Hislory  from  a  manuscript  lent  to  him  by  his  host 
or  jailor,  which  he  published  two  years  afterwards.  In  1623  he 
was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  borough  of 
Lancaster,  and  sat  with  Coke,  Noy  and  Pym  on  Sergeant 
Glanville's  dectipn  committee.  He  was  also  nominated  reader 
of  Lyon's  Inn,  an  office  which  he  declined  to  undertake.  For 
this  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  by  whom  he  had  been 
appointed,  fined  him  £ao  and  disqualified  him  from  being  chosen 
one  of  their  number.  But  he  was  relieved  from  this  incapadty 
after  a  few  years,  and  became  a  master  of  the  bench.  In  the 
first  parliament  of  Charles  L  (1635),  it  appears  from  the  "  returns 
of  members  "  printed  in  1878  that,  contrary  to  the  assertion 
of  all  his  biographers,  he  had  no  seat.  In  Charles's  second 
parliament  (X626)  he  was  elected  for  Great  Bedwin  in  Wiltshire, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  impeachment  of  George 
Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham.  In  the  following  jrear,  in  tht 
**  benevolence  "case,  he  was  counsel  for  Sir  Edmund  Hampden 
in  the  court-  of  king's  bench.  In  z6a8  he  was  returned  to  the 
third  parliament  of  Charles  for  LudgenJiall  in  Wfltshire,  aiKl  had 
«  large  and  important  share  in  drawing  up  and  carrying  the 
Petition  of  Right.  In  the  session  of  1629  he  was  one  of  the 
members  mainly  responsible  for  the  tumultuous  passage  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  resolution  against  the  iUcgal  levy  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  and,  alon^  with  Eliot,  Holies,  Long, 
Valentine,  Strode,  and  the  rest,  he  was  sent  .once  more  to  the 
Tower.  There  he  remained  for  eight  months,  deprived  for  a 
part  of  the  time  of  the  use  of  books  and  writing  materials.  He 
was  then  removed,  under  less  rigorous  conditions,  to  the  Marshal- 
sea,  until  not  long  afterwards  owing  to  the  good  offices  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud  he  was  liberated.  Some  years  before  he  had  been 
appointed  steward  to  the  earl  of  Kent,  to  whose  seat.  Wrest  in 
Bedfordshire,  he  now  retired.  In  X628  at  the  su^estion  of 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  he  had  compiled,  with  the  assistance  of 
two  learned  coadjutors,  Patrick  Young  and  Richard  James,  a 
catalogue  of  the  Arundd  marbles.  He  employed  his  leisure  at 
Wrest  in  writing  De  successionibus  in  bona  deftmcH  secundum 
leges  Ebraeantm  and  De  successione  in  pontificaimm  Ebraeorum^ 
published  in  163X.  About  this  period  he  seems  to  have  inclined 
towards  the  coUrt  rather  than  the  popular  party,  and  even  to 
have  secured  the  personal  favour  of  the  king.  To  him  in  1635 
he  dedicated  his  Mare  daustant  and  under  the  royal  patronage 
it  was  put  forth  as  a  kind  of  state  paper.  It  had  been  written 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  before;  but  James  I.  had  prohibited 
its  publication  for  political  reasons;  hence  it  appeared  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  .Grotius's  Mare  /ifterttm,  to  which 
it  was  intended  to  be  a  rejoinder,  and  the  preten»ons  advanced 
in  which  on  behalf  of  the  Dutch  fishermen  to  poach  in  the  waters 
off  the  British  coasts  it  was  its  purpose  to  explode.  The  fact 
that  Selden  was  not  retained  in  the  great  case  of  ship  money 
in  X637  by  John  Hampden,  the  cousin  of  his  former  dient, 
may  be  accepted  as  additional  evidence  that  his  seal  in  the 
popular  cause  was  not  so  warm  and  unsuspected  as  it  had  once 
been.  During  the  progress  of  this  momentous  constitutional 
conflict,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  in  his  oriental 
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reamc&cs,  publislung  De  jVre  naimali  a  t^nHum  pudo  discp- 
fimam  Ebraearum  in  1640.  He  was  not  elected  tx>  the  Short 
Parliament  of  1640;  but  to  the  Long  Parliament,  summoned  in 
the  autumn,  he  was  returned  without  opposition  for  the  university 
of  Oxford.  He  opposed  the  lesolution  against  episcopacy 
whkh  led  to  the  ezclusiod  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  printed  an  answer  to  the  arguments  used  by  Sir  Harbottle 
Grifloiiiton  on  th^t  occasion.  He  joined  in  the  protestation  of 
the  Commons  ior  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  authority 
of  the  crown,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  He  was  equally 
opposed  to  the  court  on  the  question  of  the  cominissions  of 
lieutenancy  of  array  and  to  the  parliKment  on  the  question  of 
the  militia  Ordinance.  In  1643  he  partidpaled  in  the  discussions 
of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westininster,  and  was  appointed 
shortly  afterwards  keeper  of  the  rolls  and.  records  in  the  Tower. 
In  164s  he  was  named  one  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty,  and  was  elected  master  of  Trinity;  Hall  in 
Cambridge— an  o£ke  he  declined  to  accept.  In  1646  he  sub- 
scribed the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  in  1647  was  voted 
i%OQO  by  the  parliament  as  compensation  for  his  sufferings  iq 
the  evil  days  of  the  monarchy.  He  had  not,  howeveri  rtlazed 
his  literary  exertions  during  these  years.  He  published  in  164a 
PriviUges  of  the  Baronage  of  England  token  they  sit  in  Parliament 
and  Discourse  concerning  the  Rights  and  Priviieges  of  the  Subject; 
in  1644,  Dissertatio  de  <mno  cioili  et  caiendario  .reipiMicae 
Judaicae;  in  1646  his  treatise  on  marriage  and  divorce  among 
the  Jews  entitled  Uxor  Ebraica\  and  in  1647  the  earliest  printed 
edition  of  the  old  English  law-book  PUia.  In  1650  Selden 
passed  the  first  part  of  De  synedriis  et  prefecturis  juridicis 
weterum  Ehraeorum  through  the  press,  the  second  and'  third 
parts  being  severally  published  in  1653  and  1655,  and  in  1652 
he  wrote  a  preface  and  collated  some  of  the  manuscripts  for 
Sir  Roger  Twysden's  Historiae  Anglicae  scriptores  decern.  His 
last  publication  was  a  vindication  of  hiniself  from  certain 
charges  advanced  against  him  and  his  Mare  dausum  in  1653 
by  Theodore  Graswinckel,  a  Dutch  jurist. 

After  the  death  of  the  eari  of  Kent  in  1639  Selden  lived 
permanently  under  the  same  roof  with  his  widow.  It  is  believed 
that  he  was  married  to  her,  although  their  marriage  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  been  publicly  acknowledged.  He  died  at 
Friary  House  in  Wbitefriars  on  the  30th  of  November  1654, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Temple  Church,  London.  In  1880  a  brass 
tablet  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  the  parish  church  of  )yest  Tarring. 

Several  of  Selden'*  minor  productions  were  printed  for  the  first 
time  after  his  death,  and  a  collective  edition  of  his  writings  was 
published  by  Archdeacon  Wllkins  in  3  vols,  folio  in  1725,  and  again 
in  1726.  His  Table  Talk,  by  which  he  is  perhaps  best  known,  did 
not  appear  until  1689.  It  was  edited  by  nis  amanuensis,  Richard 
Milwara,  who  affirms  that "  the  sense  and  notion  is  wholly  Selden's," 
and  that  *'  roost  of  the  words  *'  are  his  also.  Its  genuineness  has 
sometimes  been  Questioned,  although  on  insufficient  grounds. 

See  Wood's  Atkenae  Oxonienses,  cd.  Bliss  (London.  1817.  4  vols.); 
Aikin,  Lms  of  Jokn  Sdden  and  Arckbiskop  Usker  (London,  1812): 
Johnson.  Memoirs  of  John  Sdden^  8k.  (London,  1835);  ^ngcr. 
Table  Talk  of  Jokn  Selden  (London,  1847) ;  and  VVilkins,  Jokannis 
Sd4eni  opera  cmiita,  &c  (London,  1725). 

SBLSNfif  in  Greek  mythology,  the  divine  personification  of 
the  moon,  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Theia,  sister  of  Helios  and 
Eos.  By  Zeus  she  was  said  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Pandia 
(the  all-bright),  who  was  worshipped  with  her  father  at  the 
festival  named  after  her  Pandia.*  She  was  also  wooed  by  Pan 
in  the  form  of  a  white  ram,  or  she  had  selected  a  white  ram 
from  his  flock  as  the  price  of  her  favouxs.  The  most  famous  of 
her  amoura  was  with  Endymion  iq.9.).  Selene  was  represented 
as  a  beautiful  young  woman  with  wings  and  a  golden  diadem, 
sometimes  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white,  sometimes 
winged,  horses  (or  cows,  symbolizing  the  moon*s  crescent,  or 
bulb),  or  herself  mounted  on  a  horse,  a  bull,  a  mule  or  a  ram. 
At  Elis  there  was  a  statue  of  Selene,  her  head  surmounted  by  a 
crescent.    Later,  she  was  identified  with  Artemis,  and  as  such 

*  The  oonne?cion  of  Selene  or  Pandia  with  this  festival  is  denied  by 
WDamowitt-Mdlleadorff  {Aus  Kydalhen,  p.  133). 


called  Phoebe,  the  sister  of  Phoebus  Apollo.  She  was  worshipped 
on  the  days  of  the  new  and  the  full  moon.  Another  name  for 
Selene  was  MCnC,  in  reference  to  the  monthly  changes  of  the 
moon.  The  existence  of  a  male  moon-god  (M€n),  whose  cult 
probably  came  to  Attica  from  Asia  Minor,  is  attested  by  in- 
scriptions. The  Roman  goddess  of  the  moon  was  Lima,  who 
possessed  sailttuaries  on  the  Aventine  and  Palatine  hills.  In 
the  former  die  was  worshipped  on  the  last  day  of  March  (the  first 
month  of  the  old  Roman  year);  in  the  latter  as  NodUuca 
(giving  light  by  night),  her  sanctuary  being  illtuninated  on  such 
occasions. 

See  W.  H.  Roscher,  Vber  Selene  usid  VerwandUs  (1890).  with 
Nacktri§g  (1805);  Preller,  Crieckiscke  Mytkohgie  (4th  ed..  1894), 
pp.  443-446;  A.  Legrand,  f.S.  "  Luna  '*  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio  a 
Dithonnasre  des  anHqmiis. 

8BLBN0A-0RKH0N,  a  river  of  Central  Asia,  which  rises  in 

two  principal  heftd-streams,  the  Selenga  and  the  Orkhon,  on 

the  plajteau  of  N.W.  Mongolia,  not  far  apart  in  loi**  E.    Both 

flow  generally  E.N.E.  as  far  as  their  confluence  near  Kiakhta, 

on  the  frontier  of  Mongolia  and  Siberia,  at  the  eastern  extremity 

of  the  jSayan  Mountains.    Beyohd  Kiakhta  the  river  flows 

generally  N.  nearly  as  far  as  52^  N.,  when  it  turns  W.  and  enters 

Lake  Baikal  on  the  S.W.,  forming  a  delta.    It  is  navigable  from 

Kiakhta  .downwards,  a  distance  of  a  10  m.,  its  total  length  being 

750  m.    From  the  left  it  receives  the  £gh!n-gol  and  the  Jida, 

and  from  the  right  the  Tala,  Kharagoy,Chikoy,  Khllok  and  Uda, 

streams  each  150  to  300  m.  in  length.    Near  Uie  upper  Orkhon 

was  the  permanent  camp  of  Karakorum,  from  the  8th  century 

down  to  the  end  of  the  Z3th  the  centre  of  the  Mongol  power, 

especially  under  the  sway  of  Jenghiz  Khan  and  his  son  Ogotai 

or  Ogdai  iathe  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

Several  remarkable  inscriptions  were  discovered  here  In  the  end 
of  the  19th  century,  and  were  interpreted  bv  Professor  V.  Thomsen 
of  Copenhagen  Inscriptions  de  VOrkkon  (Helstngfors,  1900). 

SELEMIUM  [symbol  Se,  atomic  weight  79- a  (O-16)],  a  non- 
metallic  chemical  element,  discovered  in  181 7  by  J.  J.  Berzelius, 
who  called  it  selenium  (Gr.  acXil^,  the  moon)  on  account  of  its 
dose  analogy  with  tellurium  (Lat.  tdlus,  the  earth).  It  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  native  condition,  but  more  frequently  in 
combination  with  metals  in  the  form  of  selenides,  the  more 
important  seleniferous  minerals  being  euchairite,  crookesite, 
clausthalite,  naumannite  and  zorgite.  It  fs  also  found  as  a 
constituent  of  various  pyrites  and  galenas,  and  in  some  specimens 
of  native  sulphur.  The  element  is  usually  obtained  from  the  flue 
dust  or  chamber  deposits  of  sulphuric-add  works  in  which  a 
seleniferous  pyrites  is  burned.  In  this  process,  the  residues  are 
boiled  with  a  dilute  sulphuric  add  to  which  nitric  add  and 
potaauum  chlorate  are  added  in  order  to  transform  the  dement 
into  selenic  add,.  HiSeO«,  which  is  then  reduced  to  selenious 
add,  HiSeOi,  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  finally  to 
selenium  by  sulphur  dioxide.  L.  F.  Nilson  (Ber!,  1874,  7, 
p.  X719)  digests  the  well-washed  chamber  mud  with  a  moderately 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  whereby  the 
element  goes  into  solution  in  the  form  of  potassium  seleno- 
cyanide,  KSe((^),  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid.  As  alternative  methods,  F.  WOhler  (ilmi.,  1859,  109, 
p.  375)  heats  the  well-washed  chamber  residues  with  potassium 
nitrate  and  carbonate  in  order  to  obtain  an  alkaline  selenate, 
which  is  then  boOed  with  hydrochloric  add,  yielding  sdenious 
add,  from  which  the  dement  is  obtained  as  above;  whilst 
H.  Rose  {Pogg,  Ann.,  1828,  90,  p.  471)  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
obtains  selenium  tetrachloride,  which  is  converted  into  selenious 
acid  by  water,  and  the  add  so  prepared  is  finally  reduced  to 
selenium  by  treatment  with  sodium  sulphite  (see  also  G.  Magnus, 
Pogg.  Ann.,  1830,  96,  p.  163;  O.  Pettersson,  Ber.,  1873,  6, 
p.  Z477;  H.  koch,  German  Patent  167457, 1903).  It  is  obtained 
from  aorgite  by  heating  the  minerd  with  aqua  regia;  the 
excess  of  add  is  evaporated,  and  the  resulting  syrupy  liquid 
diluted,  filtered  and  decomposed  by  sulphur  dioxide,  when  the 
selenium  is  predpitated  (Billandot,  Ency.  chimique,  1883,  5i 
p.  198). 

The  commercial  element  usually  contuns  a  certain  amount  of 
I  sulphur,  and  some  tellurium,  and  various  methods  have  been  dcvned 
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for  its  purification.  L.  Oppenhetra  (Jomt.  pnkL  Chem.,  1857,  71, 
p.  279)  fuses  the  commercul  leleniuin  with  potasuum  cyanide  in  a 
stxeam  erf  hydrcnen.  takes  up  the  melt  in  water  and  pasees  air  through 
the  solution;  tne  precipitated  tellurium  is  filtered  off,  and  the 
solution  then  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  selenium 
is  gradually  deposited.  E.  Divers,  {Chem.  News,  1885,  51,  p.  199) 
dissolves  the  cdement  in  boiling  concentrated  sulphuric  aad  and 
reduces  the  resulting  selenious  acid  with  sulphur  dioxide,  filters  off 
the  precipitate  and  washes  it  with  water  and  alcohol.  The  resulting 
proouct,  nowever,  still  contains  traces  of  sulphur.  C.  Hugot  (i4fifi. 
ckim.  phys.,  1900  (7),  21,  p.  34)  converts  the  element  by  dilute  nitric 
acid  into  selenium  dioxide  which  is  then  sublimed,  and  dissolved  in 
water.  Any  sulphuric  acid  present  is  removed  by  baryta  water,  the 
precipitated  barium  sulphate  filtered  off,  the  solution  acidified  by 
hydrochloric  acid  and  reduced  by  sulphur  dioxide. 

Several  allotropic  forms  of  selenium  have  been  described,  but 
the  work  of  A.  P.  Saunders  (Jour.  Phys,  Ckem.,  1900,  4,  p.  42s) 
seems  to  establish  that  the  clement  exists  in  three  distinct 
forms,  namely  liquid  selenium  (which  includes  the  vitreous, 
soluble  and  amorphous  forms),  crystalline  red  sdenium  (which 
includes,  periiaps,  two  very  closely  allied  forms),  and  cryslcUine, 
grey  or  metallic  selenium.  Liquid  selenium  becomes  more  and 
more  viscous  in  character  as  its  temperature  falls  from  220*  C. 
to  60**  C;  it  is  soft  at  about  60*,' but  is  hard  and  brittle  between 
30°  and  40**.  It  shows  a  conchoidal  fracture.  The  amorphous 
variety,  which  only  differs  from  the  vitreous  form  in  its  state  of 
aggregation,  is  obtained  by  reducing  solutions  of  selenious  acid 
with  sulphur  dioxide.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide. 
The  red  crystalline  variety  is  obtained  by  crystallization  of 
selenium  from  carbon  bisulphide,  or  by  leaving  the  amorphous 
form  in  contact  with  the  same  solvent.  The  grey  cryst^ne 
form  is  obtained  by  heating  the  other  varieties,  and  is  the  most 
stable  form  from  ordinary  temperatures  up  to  2 1 7".  All  varieties 
of  selenium  dissolve  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  forming  a 
green  solution  (see  also  R.  Marc,  Ber.,  1906,  39,  p.  697;  and 
W.  Oechsner  de  Coninck,  Comptes  rendus^  1906,  143,  p.  682). 
A  colloidal  selenium  was  obtained  by  C.  Paal  and  C.  Koch  (Ber., 
1905*  38,  p.  526)  by  reducing  selenious  acid  dissolved  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  protalbate  with  hydrazine  hydrate 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitate  obtained  being  then  dis- 
solved in  sodium  carbonate.  The  specific  gravity  of  selenium  b 
4*8;  the  ^>edfic  heat  varies  from  0*0716  to  0-1147,  depending 
upon  the  particular  form.  Selenium  combines  directly  with 
hydrogei^  when  heated  in  the  gas,  and  with  fluorine  in  the  cold. 
It  bums  with  a  blue  flame  when  heated  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen, 
at  the  same  time  giving  a  characteristic  smell  of  rotten  horse- 
radish, a  reaction  which  serves  for  the  recognition  of  the  element. 
It  combines  directly  with  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  antimony  and 
carbon,  and  with  aU  the  metals  (except  gold)  to  form  selenides, 
of  which  those  of  the  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  metals  are  soluble 
in  water.  Metallic  selenium  is  a  conductor  of  electricity,  and 
its  conductivity  is  increased  by  light;  this  property  has  been 
utilized  in  apparatus  for  transmitting  photographs  by  telegraphy 
(see  Tclegraph). 

Seleniuretted  Hydrogen,  Hi3e,  is  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  its 
constituent  elements  in  the  Jieat;  by  the  decomposition  of  various 
selenides  with  mineral  acids;  by  the  decomposition  of  aluminium 
selenide,  or  phosphorus  seleniae  with  water;  by  the  action  of 
selenium  on  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydriodic  acid;  and  by 
heating  selenium  with  colophene  (H.  Moissan),  or  better  with  paraffin 
wax  (H.  Wuyts  and  A.  btewart.  Bull.  Soc.  ckim.  Bdg.,  1^09,  23, 
p.  9).  It  b  a  colouriess  gas  which  possesses  a  charsicteristic  smell, 
more  unpleasant  than  sulphurettea  hydro^n.  Its  physiological 
effects  are  much  more  persistent  and  injunous  than  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  producing  temporary  paralysis  of  the  olfactory  nerves  and 
inflaromation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  may  be  liquefied,  the 
liauid  boilinff  at-4^1*  to-i2®C.  and  becoming  solid  at-68*C. 
'K.  Olszewski)-  It  is  somewnat  soluble  in  water  and  forms  a  hydrate, 
t  b  decomposed  by  heat,  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  and  behaves  as  a 
reducing  agent.  It  oredpitates  many  of  the  heavy  metals  as 
selenides  wnen  passed  into  solutions  <m  their  salts.  Its  aqueous 
solution  b  unstable,  gradually  depositing  red  selenium  on  standing. 
Selenium Jluoridet  Sett,  b  obtained  as  a  colourless  liquid  by  the 
direct  action  of  fluorine  or  selenium  (P.  Lebeau,  Comptes  rendus,  1907, 
144.  p.  .1042).  It  boils  at  about  100*  C,  attacks  glass  readily,  is 
decomposed  by  water,  and  dissolves  iodine.  Sdenium  dieklonde, 
SeiCla.  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  selenium;  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  selenium  or  the  dioxide; 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  seleno*sulphur  trioxide  (E. 
Divers.  Chem.  News,  1884,  49.  p.  212):  2SSeOa-|-2HCI-H^«-|- 
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SSeOrSeCl.(+H/))-^SeiCW+SO|{OH)a:and  by  heating  selenlam 
and  selenium  tetrachloride  to  100*  C.  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  is  a 
yelbwish-browtt  oily  liquid  which  commences  to  distil  at  130*  C. 
with  pnrtul  decomposition  into  selenium  and  the  tetrachlocide.  It 
b  decomposed  by  water  with  formation  of  selenium  and  stienious 
acid :  2Se.CU+3H,0  -  HiSeO.-|-3Se+4HCl.  Selentum  tetrackhnde, 
SeCl«,  is  obtained  by  pasnng  excess  of  chlorine  over  selenium ;  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  selenium  dioxicfe: 
SeOi-hPCU-SeOCl.-|-POCl,:  3SeOCl.-|-2POCI,-3SeCl«-|>P<0,: 
and  Iw  the  action  of  thionyl  chloride  on  selenium  oxychloride.  It. 
is  a  white  solid  which  can  be  obtained  crystalline  by  suoliroation  in  a 
current  of  chlorine.  It  dissociates  when  heated,  and  is  decomposfcd 
by  water  with  production  of  selenious  add.  (t  dissolves  selenium. 
Similar  bromides  and  iodides  are  known.  Sdenyl  chloride,  SeOCIt,  b 
formed  when  selenium  tetrachloride  b  heated  with  the  dioxide  co 
150*  C.  (R.  Weber,  Pogi-Ann.,  1850, 184.  p.  61  j).  or  when  the  dioxide 
is  heated  with  common  salt.  2SeOi-|-2NaCl-SeOCli-|-Na^5eOa. 
It  is  a  yellowKoloured  liquid  which  solidifies  at  o*  C.  and 
fumes  on  exposure  to  air.  It  combines  with  tiunium  and  'tin 
bichkmdes  and  with  antimony  trichloride,  and  it  b  decomposed 
by  water. 

5ei(efi«iifif  dioxide,  SeOi,  is  prepared  by  burning:  selenium  in  oxygen, 
or  by  oxidbing  selenium  with  nitric  acid  and  neating  the  residue. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  selenium  on  sulphur 
oxyfluoride  (H.  Moissan,  Btdl.  Soc.  chtm.,  1902  (3)  27  p.  tsO: 
2SOtFt-l-Se-hSiOi-SeO>-|-2SOi-|-SiF«.  It  crystallizes  in  needles 
or  prisms  and  voUtilizes  when  heated,  giving  a  pale  yeliow  vapour. 
It  IS  very  hygroscopic,  and  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  reacts 
-with  the  caustic  alkalis  to  form  selemtes,  and  combines  directly  with 
hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  hydriodic  acid  with  liberatkm 
ot  selenium  and  iodine,  and  by  ammonia  with  formation  of  selenium 
and  nitrogen.  Selenious  acid,  HiSeOa,  is  obtained  in  the  crysulEne 
form  when  a  solution  of  selenium  dioxide  in  water  b  concentrated 
over  sulphuric  acid.  It  effloresces  on  exposure  to  air.  Oxidiiiog 
agents  readily  convert  it  into  selenic  acia.  whilst  reducing  agents 
transform  it  into  selenium.  It  yields  nornaal,  acid  and  super-ack) 
salts  (e.g.  KHSeOi'HtSeOi).  It  is  decomposed  by  many  acids  with 
liberation  of  selenium.  Selenic  acid,  H|Se04.  was  discovered  by 
E.  Mitscherlich  {Pogg.  Ann.,  1827,  85,  p.  623).  Its  salts,  the  selcn- 
ates,  are  obuined  by  the  oxidation  of  the  selenites,  and  the  free  add 
may  be  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  lead  or  barium  salt. 
It  IS  also  obtained  in  the  electrolysis  of  solutions  of  selenious  acid 
(C.  Manuelli  and  G.  Lazzarini,  Cazz.,  1009,  39,  i,  p.  50}.  The  add 
crystallizes  in  hexaeonal  prisms  and  melts  at  58*  C.  It  dissolves  in 
water  and  yields  a  nydrate  of  composition  HsSeQi-H^O.  It  b  veiy 
hygroscopic,  dissolves  sulphur  readily  and  acts  on  organic  compouncu 
in  a  manner  similar  to  sulphuric  add.  It  decomposes  when  strongly 
heated.  The  selenates  are  -  isomorphous  with  the  chromates  and 
sulphates.  A  compound  of  selenium  and  sulphur  has  been  described 
as  resulting  from  the  action  of  sulphurettecl  hydrogen  on  selenious 
add,  but  A.  Cutbier  (Zeil.  anorg.  Ckem.,  1905,  43,  p.  384)  b  of  the 
opinbn  that  in  thb  reaction,  at  ordinaiy  temperature,  a  simple 
reduction  takes  place,  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  selenium.  Selenium  sulp^koxide,  SeSOa,  is  formed  as  a  yellowish 
crykuUine  mass  when  selenium  is  warmed  with  sulphur  trioxide. 
It  deconmoses  when  heated  above  35*  C,  and  also  in  tne  presence  of 
water.  A  compound  of  composition,  SeSO^,  has  been  chained  by  the 
addition  of  selenium  dioxide  to  sulphuric  acid  saturated  with  sulphur 
trioxide  (R.  Metznen,  Ann.  ckim.  Phvs.,  1898,  (7),  1^,  p.  203).  It 
crystallizes  in  colourless  needles.  Seunosulphurtc  actd,  HiSeSOa.  b 
only  known  in  the  form  of  its  salts,  which  are  usually  (Stained  by 
the  action  of  selenium  on  solutions  of  the  metallic  sulpnites,  a  seleno* 
trithionate  being  simultaneously  produced.  The  salts  are  unsuUe 
and  readily  decompose  when  he:^ted.  SeUnotrithionic  acid,  HaSeSiOb, 
is  also  obtained  in  the  form  of  its  potassium  salt  by  the  action  of 
potassium  hydrogen  sulphite  on  a  selenosulphate.  It  is  readily 
decomposed  by  acids  with  liberation  of  sulphur  dioxide  and 
selenium. 

Nitrogen  selenide,  NtSei,  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  selenium 
chloride  with  ammonb  (A  Vemeuil,  Bull.  soc.  ckim.,  1882.  38.  p. 

a 8).  It  crystallizes  readily  from  benzene  or  acetic  acid  and  ex- 
,  sdes  when  subjected  to  shock  or  when  heated.  It  is  also  obuined 
when  dry  ammonb  gas  is  passed  into  a  dilute  solution  of  selenyl 
chloride  in  benzene,  the  precipitate  produced  bdng  digested  with 
potassium  cyanide  to  remove  any  selenium  (V.  Lenher  and  E. 
Wolesensky,  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1907.  29.  p.  21  s).  It  is  a  brick- 
red  powder  which  explodes  when  heated  to  lyr  C.  Selenium 
cyanide,  Se(CN}i,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  silver  selenocyanide 
with  cyanogen  iodide,  or  by  the  action  of  silver  cyanide  on  a  soIutioQ 
of  selenium  bromide  in  carbon  bisulf^ide.  It  crystallizes  in  tables 
and  b  very  soluble  in  water.  A  more  complex  cyanide.  Sei(CN]k 
is  obtained  by  passihg  a  current  of  chlorine  and  air  into  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassium  selenocyanide  (A.  Verneuil.  Ann.  ckim.  phys., 
1886  (6),  9,  p.  289).  It  crystallizes  in  golden  yellow  needles  and  b 
decomposed  by  boiling  water:  2Sei(CN)t+2HtO-4HCN-|-SeOk+ 
5Se.  When  heated  to  180*  C.  in  vacuo  it  yields  the  ample  cyankle 
Se(C N)«.  Potassium  selenocyanide,  KScCN,  is  obtained  by  the actioa 
of  selenium  on  a  concentratid  aqueous  solution  of  potasnum  cyanide, 
or  by  heating  selenium  with  anhydrous  potassium  ferrocyankk 
(W.  Crookes,  Ann.,  1851.  78,  p.  177).    It  crystallises  in  iwcdka» 
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an  alkaline  reaction*  and  is  readily  decompoocd  by  adds 
with  liberation  of  selenium.    It  forms  numerous  double  salts. 

Numerous  determinations  of  the  atomic  weight  of  selenium  have 
been  made.  The  earlier  results' of  J.  J.  Beixeuus  from  an  analysis 
of  the  chloride  gave  values  from  79*2  to  79*35.  Later  determinations 
by  V.  Lenher  {Jour.  Awur.  Chem,  Soc.,  1898,  20,  p.  595),  from  the 
analy«s  of  silver  selenite  and  the  reduction  of  the  double  selenium 
ammonium  bromide,  give  values  from  79-377  to  79-367;  whilst 
J.  Meyer  (5(r.,  IQ02, 35,  p.  1591}  by  the  electrolysis  of  silver  selenite 
w  the  presence  of  potassium  cyanide  obtained  the  value  79'3a. 

SELEUCIA  (Gr.  ZcXc^mcma),  the  name  of  several  %  ancient 
Greek  cities  named  after  Seleucus  I.  Nicator«  founder  o(  the 
Seleudd  dynasty.    The  following  are  the  jnaosl  important. 

X.  Seleucu  on  the  Tigris,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  royal 
canal  (Nakarmaika,  mod.  Radkwaniya)  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
Euphrates,  about  50  m.  N.  of  Babylon  and  ism.  S.  of  Bagdad. 
It  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator  (see  Seleucxd  Dynasty), 
ruler  of  Babylonia  from  autumn  -312.  Seleucus,  departing 
from  the  precedent  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  after  his  return 
from  India,  had  settled  in  Babylon,  preferred  to  build  a  new 
capital  of  a  decidedly  Greek  character.  The  new  city  "was 
founded  with  the  object  of  exhausting  Babylon  "  (Plin.  vi  122; 
Strabo  zvi.  738);  a  legend  says  that  the  Chaldaean  priests,  when 
they  were  consulted  about  the  right  hour  for  the  initiation  oi  the 
city,  tried  to  frustrate  the  design  of  the  king  by  naming  a  wrong 
hour,  but  that  by  chance  the  work  was  begun  in  the  moment 
predicted  by  the  stars  and  the  decree  of  fate  accomplished 
( Appian,  Syr,  58).  Seleucia  was  peopled  with  Macedonians  and 
Greeks;  Syrians  and  Jews  were  admitted  to  the  dtiaenship 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  9.  8).  It  obtained  a  free  constitutbn.  A 
great  many  other  Greek  dties  were  founded  in  Babylonia  by 
Seleucus  I.  and  Antiochus  I.,  while  Babylon  and  the  other 
ancient  cities  (Sippara,  Erech,  Ur,  Borsippa)  decayed  into  mere 
villages.  Here  the  Chaldaean  priests  continued  to  teach  their 
astrological  wisdom  (we  possess  many  astrological  tablets  in 
cuneiform  writing  from  the  time  of  the  Seleucids  and  the  earlier 
Arsadds);  but  Seleucia  became  the  centre  of  the  new  hellenistic 
civilization  (see  Hellenism).  A  great  many  Greek  authors  were 
bom  here  (e.g.  the  Stoic  Diogenes  of  Babytonia,  2nd  century), 
though  the  inhabitants  of  Seleuda  in  Babylonia  generally  are 
simply  called  Babylonians  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  time  of  Pliny 
the  town  was  said  to  have  600,000  inhabitants  (vi.  122).  Seleucia 
suffered  from  the  rebellion  of  the  satrap  Molon  of  Media,  who  was 
put  down  by  Antiochus  III.  the  Great  in  220  (Polyb.  v.  54). 
Antiochus  IV.  Epipkanes  once  more  restored  the  Seleudd 
supremacy  in  the  east;  but  after  his  death  (163)  the  decay  of 
the  empire  began  and  was  accelerated  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Romans.  In  Babylonia  the  governor  Timarchus  rebelled  and 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Roman  senate.  But  he  was  defeated 
and  killed  by  Demetrius  I.  (c.  158),  who  was  hailed  as  deliverer 
(Spier,  "saviour")  by  the  inhabitants  (Appian,  Syr.  45.  4  f.; 
Tragus,  Prol.  34 ;  Diod.  31 .  27a).  Soon  after,  the  great  conquests 
of  the  Anacid  king  Milhradates  I.  began;  Babylonia  became 
subject  to  the  Parthians  (c.  140).  The  Greek  towns  were  very 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  foreign  rule,  and  welcomed  Antiochus 
VII.  Sidetes,  when  in  130  he  attempted  to  restore  his  empire, 
but  his  defeat  by  Phraates  II.  in  129  ended  the  Seleucid  rule  in 
the  east.  Seleucia  and  other  tovms  were  cruelly  punished  by 
Phraates  and  his  prefect  Himerus,  who  also  devastated  Babylon 
(Justin  xlii.  1;  Trog.  Proi.  42;  Diod.  xxxv.  19.  21,  cf.  Posi- 
donius  ap.  Athen.  xi.  466  b).  Seleucia,  however,  maintained 
her  self-government  and  her  spirit  of  Greek  independence 
(Plin.  vi.  122;  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  42;  cf.  Joseph.  Ani.  xviii.  9.  8  f.), 
and  remained  the  greatest  commercial  town  of  the  east.  The 
Arsadds  did  not  dare  to  bring  their  host  of  barbarian  soldiers 
and  retinue  into  Seleuda,  but  fixed  thdr  residence  opposite  to  it 
on  the  left  bank, of  the  Itgris  in  Ctesiphon  (Strabo  xvi.  743; 
see  Ctesiphon).  In  all  the  wars  with  the  Romans  Seleucia 
inclined-to  the  western  deliverers;  from  a.o.  37  to  43  it  was  in 
open  Rebellion  against  the  Parthians  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  8  f.).  Volo- 
gaeses  I.  (aj>.  •50-91)  '*  founded  the  town  Vologesocerta  (near 
Ctesiphon)  with  the  intention  of  draining  the  stormy  Seleucia  " 
(Plin.  vi.  132).  Trajan  occupied  Seleuda  in  1x6.  In  the  war  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  anid  L.  Verus  against  the  Parthians,  Seleucia 


was  taken  by  Avidlus  Cassius  in  164,  and  then  the  Romans  did 
what  the  Parthians  had  not  dared  to  do:  they  burnt  down  the 
great  Greek  town  with  300,000  inhabitants  (Dio  Ca.^  Ixxi.  2; 
Zonar,  zii.  2;  CapitoL  Vtt.  Vert,  8;  Eutrop.  8.  xo;  Ammian. 
Marc  xxiii.  6.  24;  xxiv.  5.  3).  The  great  plague,  which  laid 
waste  the  Roman  empire  during  the  next  years,  is  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  ruins  of  Seleuda.  The  destruction  of  Seleuda 
may  be  considered  as  the  end  of  Hellenism  in  Babylonia.  (See 
also  Seleucxd  Dynasty  and  Hellenxsm.)  (Ed*  M.) 

2.  A  dty  on  the  north  frontier  of  Syria  towards  Cilida  about 
4  m.  N.  of  the  nx>uth.of  the  Orontes,  near  the  shore  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Pieria  (hence  called  Seleuda  Piexia).  This  town  also 
was  founded  by  Sdeucus  I.  It  served  as  the  port  of  Antioch 
(Acts  xlii.  4),  and  with  Apamea,  Laodicea  and  Antioch  formed 
the  Syrian  tetrapolis.  Considerable  remains  are  still  visible: 
the  chief  are  those  of  a  cutting  throu|^  the  solid  rock  nearly 
XI 00  yds.  long,  which  Polybius  describes  as  the  road  from  the 
city  to  the  sea;  the  triple  line  of  walls;  amphitheatre,  cemetery, 
citadel,  temples.  It  was  of  great  importance  in  the  struggle 
between  the  Seleudds  and  the  Ptolemies;  captured  by  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  in  246,  it  was  recovered  by  Antiochus  III.  the  Great 
in  219.  It  was  recognized  as  independent  by  the  Romans  in  70, 
but  little  of  its  subsequent  history  is  kxK>wn.  It  had  practically 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  5th  century  aj>.  The  district  stretching 
inland  was  known  as  Sdeuds. 

3.  Seleucia  Teacheotxs,  sometimes  called  Tkachea,  a  dty 
of  Cllicia  on  the  Calycadnus  (Geuk  Su),  also  founded  by  Seleucus  I. 
about  300  B.C.,  near  the  old»  Olbia.  It  bad  considerable 
commercial  prosperity  as  the  port  of  Isauria,  and  was  even  a  rival 
of  Tarsus.  In  X137  it  was  besieged  by  Leon,  kifig  of  Cilician 
Armenia.  On  the  loth  of  June  X190  the  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  was  drowned  in  trying  to  cross  the  Calycadnus.  In 
the  X3th  century  it  was  captured  by  the.Seljuks.  There  are 
many  ancient  remains,  and  on  the  Acropolis  the  ruins  of  a  castle; 
many  rock-cut  tombs  with  inscriptions  have  been  found.  On 
the  site  is  the  modem  Selefke,  the  chief  town  of  the  Ichili 
sanjak. 

Other  towns  bearing  the  name  Seleucia  were: — (^)  Seleucia  in 
Mesopotamia,  the  modern  Birejik:  (5)  in  the  Per»an  Margiana, 
founded  as  Alexandria  by  Alexander  the  Great  and  rebuilt  as 
Seleucia  by  Antiochus  1.  (ca  Syria);  (6)  in  I^sidia;  (7)  in  Pamphylia; 
(8)  on  the  Belus  in  Syria.  The  dty  of  Tralles  (q.v.)  also  bore  the 
name  for  a  short  perioid. 

SELEUCID  DYNASTT,  a  line  of  kings  who  reigned  in  Nearer 
Asia  from  312  to  65  B.C. 

The  founder  Seleucus  (sumamed  for  later  generations  Nicator) 
was  a  Macedonian,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  one  of  Philip's  generals. 
Seleucus,  as  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-three,  accompanied 
Alexander  into  Asia  in  333,  and  won  distinction  in  the  Indian 
campaign  of  326.  When  the  Macedonian  empire  was  divided  in 
323  (the  "  Partition  of  Babylon  '*)  Seleucus  was  given  the  office 
of  chUiarck  (Gr.  x^>Mt,  a  thousand),  which  attached  him  closely 
to  the  person  of  the  regent  Perdiccas.  Sdeucus  himself  had  a 
hand  in  the  murder  of  Perdiccas  in  321 .  At  the  second  partition, 
at  Triparadisus  (32X),  Seleucus  was  given  the  government  of  the 
Babylonian  satr^y.  In  316,  when  Antigonus  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  eastern  provinces,  Seleucus  felt  himself  threatened 
and  fled  to  Egypt.  In  the  war  which  foUowed  between  Antigonus 
and  the  other  Macedonian  chiefs,  Seleucus  actively  co-operated 
with  Ptolemy  and  commanded  Egyptian  squadrons  in  the 
Aegean.  The  victory  won  by  Ptolemy  at  Gaza  in  3 1 2  opened  the 
way  for  Seleucus  to  return  to  the  east.  Hb  return  to  Babylon 
in  that  year  was  afterwards  offidally  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  the  Seleudd  empire.  Master  of  Babyk>nia,  Sdeucus  at  once 
proceeded  to  wrest  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Persis,  Susiana 
and  Media  from  the  nominees  of  Antigonus.  A  raid  into  Baby* 
Ionia  conducted  in  311  by  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  did  not 
seriously  check  Seleucus's  progress.  Whilst  Antigonus  was 
occupied  in  the  west,  Seleucus  during  nine  years  (311-302) 
brought  under  his  authority  the  whole  eastern  part  of  Alexander's 
empire  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes  and  Indus.  In  305,  after  the 
extinction  of  the  old  royal  line  of  Macedonia,  Seleucus,  like  the 
other  four  prindpal  Macedonian  chiefs,  assumed  the  style  of  kin^. 
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His  attempC,  however,  to  restore  Macedonian  rule  beyond  the 
Indus,  where  the  native  Chandra^pta  had  established  himself, 
was  not  successf uL  Seleucus  entered  the  Punjab,  but  felt  himself 
obliged  in  302  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Chandragupta,  by  which 
he  ceded  large  districts  of  Afghanistan  in  return  for  500  elephants. 
Thoipressing  need  for  Seleucus  once  more  to  take  the  field  against 
Antigonus  was  at  any  rate  in  large  measure  the  cause  of  his 
abandonment  of  IndiL  In  301  he  joined  Ljrsimachus  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  at  Ipsus  Antigonus  fell  before  their  combined  power. 
A  new  partition  of  the  empire  followed,  by  which  Seleucus  added 
to  his  kingdom  Syria,  and  perh^>s  some  regions  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  possession  of  Syria  gave  him  an  opening  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  he  immediately  founded  here  the  new  city  of  Antioch  upon 
the  Orontes  as  his  chief  seat  of  government.  His  previous 
capital  had  been  the  dty  of  Seleuda  which  he  had  founded  upon 
the  Tigris  (almost  coinciding,  in  site  with  Bagdad),  and  this 
continued  to  be  the  capital  for  the  eastern  satrapies.  About  293 
he  installed  his  son  Antiochus  there  as  viceroy,  the  vast  extent 
of  the  empire  seeming  to  require  a  double  government.  The 
capture  of  Demetrius  in  285  added  to  Seleucus's  prestige.  The 
unpopularity  of  Lysimachus  after  the  murder  of  Agathodes  gave 
Seleucus  an  opportunity  for  removing  his  last  rival.  His  interven* 
tion  in  the  west  was  solicited  by  Ptolemy,  Ceraunus,  who,  on  the 
acceuion  to  the  Egyptian  throne  of  his  brother  Ptolemy  II. 
(385),  had  at  first  taken  refuge  with  Lysimachus  and  then  with 
Seleucus.  War  between  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus  broke  out, 
and  on  the  field  of  Coru-pedion  in  Lydia  Lysimachus  fell  (281). 
Seleucus  now  saw  the  whole  empire  of  Alexander,  Egypt  alone 
excepted,  in  his  hands,  and  moved  to  take  possession  of  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace.  He  intended  to  leave  A^  to  Antiochus  and 
content  himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  in  its  old  limits.  He  had,  however,  hardly  crossed  mto 
the  Chersonese  when  he  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus 
near  Lysimachia  (281). 

Antiochus  L  Soter  (324  or  323-262)  was  half  a  Persian,  his 
mother  Apame  being  one  of  those  eastern  princesses  whom 
Alexander  had  given  as  wives  to  hjis  generals  in  324.  On  the 
assassination  of  his  father  (281),  the  task  of  holding  together  the 
empire  was  a  formidable  one,  and  a  revolt  in  Syria  broke  out 
almost  immediately.  With  his  father's  murderer,  Ptolemy, 
Antiochus  was  soon  compelled  to  make  peace,  abandoning 
apparently  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  In  Asia  Minor  he  was 
unable  to  reduce  Bithynia  or  the  Persian  dynasties  which  ruled 
in  Cappadoda.  In  278  the  Gauls  broke  into  Asia  Minor,  and  a 
victory  which  Antiochus  won  over  these  hordes  is  said  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  his  title  of  5<>ter(Gr.  for"  saviour  ").  Atlheend 
of  275  the  question  of  Palestine,  which  had  been  open  between 
the  houses  of  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  since  the  partition  of  301, 
led  to  hostilities  (the  "  First  Syrian  War  ").  It  had  been  con- 
tinuously in  Ptolemaic  occupation,  but  the  house  of  Seleucus 
maintained  its  claim.  War  did  not  materially  change  the  out- 
lines of  the  two  kingdoms,  though  frontier  dties  like  Damascus 
and  the  coast  districts  of  Asia  Minor  might  change  hands.  About 
262  Antiochus  tried  to  break  the  growing  power  of  Pergamum 
by  force  of  arms,  but  suffered  defeat  near  Sardis  and  died  soon 
afterwards  (262).  His  eldest  son  Seleucus,  who  had  ruled  in  the 
east  as  viceroy  ifrom  275  (?)  till  268/7,  was  put  to  death  in  that 
year  by  his  father  on  the  charge  of  rebellion  (Wace,  J.HS.  xxv., 
1905,  p.  zoi  f.).  He  was  succeeded  (261)  by  his  second  son 
Antiochus  II.  Theos  (286-246),  whose  mother  was  the  Mace- 
donian princess  Stratonice,  daughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
War  with  Egypt  still  went  on  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  (the 
"  Second  Syrian  War  ").  Antiochus  also  made  some  attempt 
to  get  a  footing  in  Thrace.  About  250  peace  was  conduded 
between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  11.,  Antiochus  repudiating 
his  wife  Laodice  and  marrying  Ptolemy's  daughter  Berenice, 
but  by  246  Antiochus  had  left  Berenice  and  her  infant 
son  in  Antioch  to  live  again  with  Laodice  in  Asia  Minor. 
Laodice  poisoned  him  and  proclaimed  her  son  Seleucus  II. 
CALUNicus(reigned  246-327)  king,  whilst  her  partisans  at  Antioch 
made  away  with  Berenice  and  her  son.  Berenice's  brother, 
Ptolemy  III.,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  Egyptian  throne, 


at  once  invaded  the  Seleudd  realm  and  marched  victoriously  to 
the  Tigris  or  beyond,  receiving  the  submission  of  the  eastern 
provinces,  whilst  his  fleets  swept  the  coasts  of  A&ia  Minor.  In 
the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  Seleucus  maintained  himself,  and  when 
Ptolemy  returned  to  Egypt  he  recovered  Northern  Syria  and  the 
nearer  provinces  of  Iran.  In  Asia  Minor  his  younger  brother 
Antiochus  Hierax  was  put  up  against  him  by  a  party  to  which 
Laodice  herself  adhered.  At  Ancyra  (about  23  s?)  Seleucus 
sustaihed  a  crushing  defeat  and  left  the  country  beyond  the 
Taurus  to  his  brother  and  the  other  powers  of  the  peninsula. 
Of  these  Pergamum  now  rose  to  greatness  under  Attalus  I.,  and 
Antiochus  Hierax  perished  as  a  fugitive  in  Thrace  in  228/7.  A 
year  later  Seleucus  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Hb 
elder  son,  Seleucus  III.  Soter  (rdgned  227-223),  took  up  the 
task  of  reconquering  Asia  Minor  from  Attalus,  but  fell  by  a 
conspiracy  in  his  own  camp. 

Antiochus  III.  the  Great  (242-187),  Callinicus's  younger 
son,  a  youth  of  about  eighteen,  now  succeeded  to  a  disorganized 
kingdom  (223).  Not  only  was  Asia  Minor  detached,  but  the 
further  eastern  provinces  had  broken  away,  Bactria  under  the 
Greek  Diodotus  (9.*.),  and  Parthia  under  the  nomad  dueftain 
Arsaces.  Soon  after  Antiochus's  accession.  Media  and  Persis 
revolted  under  their  governors,  the  brothers  Molon  and  Alex- 
ander. The  young  king  was  in  the  hands  of  the  bad  minister 
Hermeias,  and  was  induced  to  make  an  attack  on  Palestine 
instead  of  going  in  person  to  face  the  rebels.  The  attack  on 
Palestine  was  a  fiasco,  and  the  generab  sent  against  Molon  and 
Alexander  met  with  disaster.  Only  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
Seleudd  cause  was  represented  by  the  king's  cousin,  the  aUe 
Achaeus,  was  its  prestige  restored  and  the  Pergamene  power 
driven  back  to  its  earlier  limits.  In  321  Antiochus  at  last  went 
east,  and  the  rebellion  of  Molon  and  Alexander  collapsed.  The 
submission  of  Lesser  Media,  which  had  asserted  its  independence 
under  Artabazanes,  followed.  Antiochus  rid  himsdf  of  Hermeias 
by  assassination  and  returned  to  Syria  (220).  Meanwhile 
Achaeus  himself  had  revolted  and  assumed  the  title  of  king  in 
Asia  Minor.  Since,  however,  his  power  was  net  well  enough 
grounded  to  allow  of  his  attacking  Syria,  Antiochus  considered 
that  he  might  leave  Achaeus  for  the  present  and  renew  hb 
attempt  on  Palestine.  The  campaigns  of  219  and  a  18  carried 
the  Seleudd  arms  almost  to  the  coi^nes  of  Egypt,  but  in  317 
Ptolemy  IV.  confronted  Antiochus  at  Raphia  and  inflicted  a 
defeat  u()on  him  which  nullified  all  Antiochus's  successes  and 
compelled  him  to  withdraw  north  of  the  Lebanon.  In  2x6 
Antiochus  went  north  to  deal  with  Achaeus,  and  had  by  314 
driven  him  from  the  field  into  Sardis.  Antiochus  contrived  to 
get  possession  of  the  person  of  Achaeus  (see  Polybios),  but 
the  dtadel  held  out  till  213  under  Achaeus's  widow  and  then 
surrendered.  Having  thus  recovered  the  central  part  of  Asia 
Minor — for  the  dynasties  in  Pergamum,  Bithsmia  and  Cappadocia 
the  Seleudd  government  was  obliged  to  tolerate — Antiochus 
turned  to  recover  the  outlying  provinces  of  the  north  and  east. 
Xerxes  of  Armenia  was  brought  to  acknowledge  hb  supremacy 
in  212.  In  209  Antiochus  invaded  Parthia,  occupied  the  capital 
Hecatompylus  and  pushed  forward  into  Hyrcania.  The 
Parthian  king  was  apparently  granted  peace  on  hb  submission. 
In  209  Antiochus  was  in  Bactria,  where  the  original  rebd  had 
been  supplanted  by  another  Greek  Euthydemus  (see  further 
Bactria  and  articles  on  the  separate  rulers).  The  issue  was 
again  favourable  to  Antiochus.  After  sustaining  a  famous  siege 
in  hb  capital  Bactra  (Balkh),  Euthydemus  obtained  an  honour- 
able peace  by  which  the  hand  of  one  of  Antiochus's  daughters 
was  promised  to  his  son  Demetrius.  Antiochus  next,  following 
in  the  steps  of  Alexander,  crossed  into  the  Kabul  valley,  received 
the  homage  of  the  Indian  king  Sophagasenus  and  returned  west 
by  way  of  Sdstan  and  Kerman  (206/5).  ^rom  Seleuda  on  the 
Tigris  he  led  a  short  expedition  down  the  Persian  Gulf  against 
the  Gerrhaeans  of  the  Arabian  coast  (205/4).  Antiochus  seemed 
to  have  restored  the  Seleudd  empire  in  the  east ,  and  the  achieve- 
ment brought  him  the  title  of  "  the  Great  King."  In  aos/4 
the  infant  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  succeeded  to  the  Egyptian 
throne^  and  Antiochus  conduded  a  secret  pact  with  Philip  of 
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UaodDDlk  For  the  putltlon  of  the  Ptcdenuk  jionettSoci.  Once 
more  Asiiochui  atttcked  PikitiDe,  ud  by  199  he  Ksm*  (0  hive 
hmd  poacBwn  of  It.  It  wu,  however,  leoivertd  tor  Ptolemy 
by  tbe  Aetolita  Scopu.  But  the  lecBveiy  ni  brief,  for  In  igS 
Scxpu  wi«  defeued  by  Antiochiu  it  the  bslUe  of  the  Puium, 
oev  tbe  touicei  of  the  Joidui,  a  battle  which  maiki  tbe  end  of 
Ptolemaic  rule  in  Palestine.  In  197  Antjochiu  moved  to  Alia 
Minor  to  aecure  tbe  coaat  town*  which  had  acknovkdgid 
Ptolemy  and  the  indepeiideot  Creek  citia.  Itwuthlienter[HiK 
which  brought  him  into  astagonUm  with  Rome,  since  Smyrna 
and  LunpHciu  .qipeakd  to  the  republic  of  the  west,  aad  the 
teulcn  became  gRMcr  after  Antiodiui  bad,  in  196  eatabliihed  a 
looliDg  in  Thiac&  The  encuatlon  of  Greece  by  the  Romana 
gaw  Antlochoi  hl>  cppOTtonity,  and  be  now  had  the  furtive 
Haimibalat  Utooarttourfehimtm.  In  193  Antiocbus  invaded 
Cnece,  having  the  Aetidianl  and  othet  Greek  eUIca  B9  his  allln. 
In  191,  however,  be  wu  routed  ^  Thermopylae  by  the  Romans 
undet  Uaniw  AjdUiH  Clabdo,  and  obliged  to  vlthdiaw  to  Alio. 
But  the  Romans  foDowed  iqi  Ihdr  tuccoa  by  attacking  Aoliochut 
In  Alia  Ulnar,  and  tba  daciiiv*  victoiy  vl  L.  Comeliua  Sdpio 
at  "'If*'''  ad  Sipyimn  (190),  foDowlni  on  tbe  defeat  of 
Hannibal  at  K«  oS  Side,  gava  Aila  Unoi  Into  tlieir  hands.  By 
the  ptaca  of  Apams  (18S)  the  Selcodd  king  abandoned  all  tbe 
couotiy  north  of  Iha  Tauni,  which  waa  dtttribuled  among  the 
friend)  of  Rodk.  Ai  a  comeqaence  ot  thii  blow  to  the  Scleucid 
power,  tlw  outlyuig  pK>vincc*  ol  the  empire,  neonnd  by 
Anttocbu%  reansud  tbelr  Indipendence.  Antiochua  periibed 
in  a  treih  expedition  to  the  east  hi  Luriitan  (187}. 
<  'nieSdeiicidkIiudama>Antiachuileft!ltohisKHi,SciiiiCOi 
IV.  PHiLOTAiOB&eigiied  igT-rjS),  eoodited  o[  Syria  (now 
tnAnAinf  CHicia  and  Falcatine),  Meaopotamla,  Babylonia  and 
Neanc  Iran  (Media  and  Pn^).  Seleucos  IV.  waa  compelled  by 
cfoated  In  part  by  the  heavy  wir-lndemslty 
10  punue  an  unambitioiia  policy,  and  was 
iinttir*'''1  by  hii  minlits'  Heliodorus.  Tbe  true  heir, 
DenetriuB,  ion  of  Seleucus,  being  now  letiined  In  Rome  as  a 
boatifle,  tlw  kingdom  waa  leiiid  tqr  tbe  younger  brother  of 
SdeiicuB,ANTiiXHtiiIV.  Ekphanis  (i.e.  "the  Manifest  [godl"; 
paradied  BfimoMt,  "the  mad"),  who  reigned  1/6-164. 
ijo  Egypt,  govaned  by  regenti  for  the  boy  PIoIh 
melor,  attempted  to  reconquer  Palatine;  Antiochus  dui  vmy 
defeated  this  attempt  but  bivaded  and  occupied  Egypt.  He 
failed  lo  take  Alexandria,  where  the  people  set  up  the  younger 
brother  of  Fhllometot,  Ptolemy  Eurgetci,  a)  king,  but  he  left 
Fhilometor  as  his  ally  Installod  at  Memphis.  When  the  two 
brothsi  combined,  Antiocbiis  again  invaded  Egypt  (16S),  but 
wu  coinpclicd  to  leUra  by  tba  Roman  envoy  C  Ri^ui  Laenat 
(<onnl  ifi),  after  the  bittocje  icene  b  which  the  Roman  drew  a 
drdein  tbe  nrid  about  the  king  tod  donanded 
be  it<f>ped  out  of  !l.     Antlodraa 

by  the  riddles  of  his  half-brilliant,  haU-cniy  perwnility. 
had  resided  at  Rome  u  a  hostage,  (md  aftowaid)  (ot  bis  pleasure- 
at  Athens,  and  had  Iirought  to  his  kingdom  u  admiration  for 
Rptdilican  institutions  and  an  enthusiasm  for  Hellenic  culture— 
or,  at  any  rate,  for  its  eilemals.  There  Is  evidence  that  tbe  forms 
of  Gr«k  political  life  werv  more  fully  adopted  under  his  sway  by 
many  of  ^e  Syrian  diies.  He  spent  lavishly  on  public  buHdings 
at  home  and  in  the  older  centra  of  Helleniim,  like  Athens. 
Corgeom  display  and  theatrical  pomp  were  his  delighL  At 
tbe  same  lime  be  scandalized  the  world  by  bis  riotous  living  and 
undignified  fankiliarilies.  But  he  could  persevere  in  an  utule 
poUcy  under  tbe  cover  of  in  caqr  geniality  and  had  do  icrui^es. 
It  Is  bis  contact  with  the  Jews  which  has  chiefly  bterested  later 
■go,  and  be  Is  doubtleas  the  monarch  described  b  the  pseudo- 
prophetic  ch^Menof  Daniel  (;•.).  Jerusalem,  near  the  Egypti"! 
fraatiet,waaanimpcnant  point,  and  in  oi}e  of  its  Internal  revolu- 
tions Antiocbus  saw,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  a  defection  10 
the  Egyptian  side.  His  chastisement  of  the  dty,  ii 
did  tbe  qmliatian  of  ibe  temple,  served  ' 
of  relieving  Us  fiKJuri.!  neces>ltics.     It  1 

■  ■    ■     ■  D  [ater  (after  16S),  Aoliocbus 


y  Philo- 
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this  which  provoked  the  Maceabaean  rcbdUoD  (see  MlcCjOm) : 
In  166  Antiocbus  left  Syria  to  attempt  (he  reconquest  of  ths 
further  provinces.  He  aeons  to  have  been  signally  suctcsaful. 
Annenia  returned  to  allegiance,  tbe  capital  <j  Media  wai  re- 
cokmiied  u  ^pbaziea,  and  Antiodbui.  wu  pursuing  bis  plans 
In  the  east  when  be  died  ac  Tsbse  b  Poiis,  after  exhibiting  some 
sort  of  mentsl  detangement  (winter  r64/3). 

He  left  a  son  ol  nine  years,  Aktiochiib  V.  tniATon  (rdgned 
164-161),  in  wiiose  name  the  kingdom  was  adminlstoed  by 
a  fmwrilla,  Their  goverrunent  was  feeble  and  corrupt.  Hie 
attempt  to  check  the  Jewish  rebellion  ended  In  a  weak  com- 
promiie.  TlustsubierviencetaRoiDetoeniagedtheGteekciiiea 
of  Syria  that  the  Reman  envoy  Graeus  Octavius  (mnsul  i6jb.c.). 
was  aasisdnated  In  laodicea  (161).  At  this  juncture  Demetrius,, 
tbe  K/a  of  Seleccus  IV.,  eaciped  from  Rome  and  was  received  m 
Syria  as  Ibe  true  king.  Anliochus  Eupalor  waa  put  to  death-' 
DEUnuus  L  SOTU  (reigned  161-150)  was  a  strong  and 
ambitious  ruler.  He  <rushed  tbe  rebellion  of  llmaichua  In 
Media  and  reduced  Judaea  to  new  subjection.  But  be  wu 
unpopular  at  Antlocb,  and  feQ  before  a  coalition  ol  the  three 
kings  of  Egypt,  Pergamnm  and  Cappadoda.  An  Impostor,  who 
claimed  to  be  a  ion  ol  Antiocbus  Eplphanea,  Auoindei  Balss 
(reigned  1 50-14J},  wu  installed  u  king  by  Ptolemy  Fhilometor 
and  given  Ptolemy's  daogbter  GeiquCra  to  wife,  but  Alexander 
proved  to  be  dissolute  and  Incapable,  and  when  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Demetrius  t.,  wss  brought  back  Co  Syria  by  Cretan  Mf»- 
deUieri,  Ptolemy  transferred  his  support  arid  Cleopatra  to  tbe 
rightful  bdr.  Alexander  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  at  the  battle 
of  the  Oenoparas  near  Antioch  and  murdered  during  his  flight. 
Ptolemy  M"""  died  of  the  wound  he  had  received  in  the  battle. 

DnotaiDS  II.  Nicaroa  (lirst  rciga  t^j-tu)  wasa  menboy,'  and 

Alexander  Balaa.  AmtoCHtls  VI.  DMMTBm,  being  set  up  agaiut 
Mm  '14s)  by  Tiyfdua,  a  maffnate  of  the  idngdoiii.   DemMrins  waa 
L  inm  AntHch  aod  fixed  hit  court  b  the  Dei^bouripc  Selcucia. 
'le  young  Antiochus  and  assumed  the 

, J  later  Demetrius  tetofl  to  nconquer 

'-'ct  [rDia  tbe  PartMans,  leaving  Queen  Cltopaln 
c  in  Svria.  When  Demetrius  was  uken  fnawtf 
I  younier  brother  AMnocKUS  VII.  Suwro  (164- 
yiia,  maziicd  Cleopatra  aud  cruriied  Tryphan, 
.  tbe  last  KroDg  rutr  ol  tbe  dynasty  (i3»-ii9). 
"   ■■  ■         ■  ■  re  brought  the  Jews,  wbo  &ul  won 


(•  ^l^^.  v  .  He  led  a  new  eipcdilion  sgiinit  the  Puthkni 
in  1 '. '.  I  .ir...i'.  r  i..iul>uaxtKt,  lellfi£fatbEiaii9(>Ralacit^asu, 
J/j  .  h..  J.  ir,.is  (aecond  iciga  IS9-I76},  who  had  beenalkiwed 

SiLin  drivm  from  Adtioch  by  a  pretaidcr.  Auxaiidbb  Zabdiab. 
L.3h.iJ  llicuiMxjrlofthekiogorEgypt.  Denetriin  wis  murdered 
at  thLiniusaUonalhlswileCleopatrain  l>6.  Tbe  remainiogUstary 
ol  ihc  Uyiuity  i<  a  wretched,  story  o(  the  stniisle  of  different 
clnliiiaitti,  *h\U  thi:  differeot  factors  ol  the  kingdom,  the  dties  and 
btrlkiri.TEL  r-^^  ■  ^  rnOR  and  more  assert  their  independence.  Both 
D.  I.. .:.  .  'I.  ..'I.'  Antiochus  VII.  left  chUdieo  by  Cleopatn.  who 
fo.  1:.. >  of  tbe  royal  house.    To  the  line  at  Demetrius 

pntn^  ANriocnus  VI]].  Cavrus  (!it-g$),  via  lucceedtd  in  116 
Jhe>ouoger  brother  of  Seleucu.  V.,  tke  to^of  Crypu..  SxLaucos  VI. 
EnrHAHaa  Nicaroi  (ceigned  96-95I,  AMTtocHus  XI.  Enrnanu 
Phil»oki.phus  (ragDed  during  «),  Phiup  I.  (reigoed  »h(3), 
Deustuus  III.  EdSusos  (reigoeirM-U).  and  Ahtiockos  XII. 
DtOHVsus  enPEAMBs  (rdgoBl  l6?-8jl'},  and  lanly  Pkilif  II,,  the 
wn  of  PbDip  I.,  wbo  appears  Dooentarily  on  Ibe  Bige  in  tbe  last 
days  of  CDofuaoD.  To  the  Hoe  ol  Antiochus  VII.  bebng  Us  son 
AsriocHUSlX.  CTnciKus  (lelgoed  116-M).  iheion  ofCynceaui. 
Antiochus  X.  Eusanas  (le^aed  9S-<jr).  and  the  aon  o(  Euiebii,' 
Antkehui  Xni.  AsiATicus  [leigned  6a-«j],  In  Bj  Tipino.  the 
kin*  at  Amienia,  invaded  Syria,  and  by  6»  hu  conqueit  had  lached 
at  Ac  at  Ptokmais,  when  he  waa  obliged  to  evacuate  Syria  to  defend 
hii  own  kingdom  from  the  Romana.  When  Pompey  appeared  in 
Syria  in  64,  Antiochui  XIII.  bcraed  to  he  reworcd  In  ha  anceetial 


'  Some  o(  the  indicatiou  of  our  docunxntt  would  maiu  him 
det.andlhetearefoUowedbyrrnedli.p.STe.notes),  Bulmtbat 
«  DRnRriui  I.  muit  have  aliody  had  a  wile  and  ton  wbeo  he 
leaped  (mm  Rome,  and  it  teems  to  me  biriily  unpmbable  tbst 
■ch  a  materia]  factor  [n  tbe  tituaiieB  would^vi  been  kf (  oul  of 
xsunt  in  Polybiut'i  (nil  nairative.  After  all,  it  ■•  only  a  qwMten 
[  pmbabaiiiet,  and  the  difficultiea  ol  fitting  a  wife  and  ^M  in» 


ceive  them  left 
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kin^oni  or  what  dbred  vn»  left  of  it  Pomp^  icfaaed  and  made 
Syna  a  Rooian  province.  Antiochus  Grypus  bad  given  hisdaushter 
in  marriafi^  to  Mithradates  iq.v.),  a  king  of  Conunagene,  and  the 
•ubwquent  Idnjn  of  Conunagene  (lee  under  Antzocbus)  claimed  in 
consequence  stul  to.represent  the  Seleucid  houae  after  it  had  become 
extinct  in  the  male  Une,  and  adopted  Antiochus  as  the  dynastic 
name.  The  kingdom  was  extinguished  by  Rome  in  73.  Ine  son 
of  the  last  king,  Goius  Julius  Antigchus  Eptphanes  Philopappus, 
was  Roman  consul  for  a.d.  100. 

AuTBOUTiBS. — ^E.  R.  Bevan,  Houst  of  Sdeucus  (1902)1  and  the 
earlier  literature  of  the  subject  there  ated.  In  addition  may  be 
mentioned  Dssa.  Adalgisa  Cofvatta,  Divisione  amministntwa  dd- 
V  imptn  dei  SeUucidi  (1901) ;  Haussoullier.  HisUrirf  de  Milet  it  du 
Didymeum  (1903):  B.  Niese.  Gesck.  d.  gneeh.  «.  maktd.  StdateH, 
Teiit  (1903);  J.  Beloch.  Grteckische  GesckichU,  voL  iiL;  G.  Mac- 

tona&.  'MEariy  Seleucid  Portraits,"  Joum.  of  Hdl.  Stud,  xxiii. 

1903),  p.  93  f.:  A.  J.  B.  Wace,  "  HeUe-'-**'-  W"^'  P«r»«.it." 

own,  0/  HtU,  Sttid.  XXV.  (1905),  p.  86  f. 

be  end  of  the  rogn  of  Antiochus  Epiphai 


s: 


the 


For  the  chronology  of 
piphanes  and  the  Maccabaean 


revolt,  see  a  paper  by  J.  Wellhausen,  "  Uber  den  geschichtUchen 
Wert  des  aten  MakkaUerbuchs,"  Nackricktat  d.  k.  GtsOlsckaft  d. 
Wissensck.  cm  GAttmcM.  Pkilol,-kuL  Klasstt  190$,  Heft  2;  and 
Maccabbbs,  History,  (E.  R.  B.) 

SELF  (OJEng.  seotf,  sUf,  &c.,  cf.  Dutch  udf,  Ger.  telbet  sdbsCU 
as  a  pronoun,  an  element  attached  to  a  penonial  pronoun  or  pro- 
nomLial  adjective  to  ^ve  emphasis,  or  to  indicate  a  reflexive  use; 
as  an  adjective  a  word  properly  meaning  same,  identical,  also 
very  (seoi  in  the  expression  '*  self -same  "),  hence  single,  plain, 
not  mixed  with  another  colour.  It  is  also  a  florist's  term  for  a 
flower  which  has  uniformity  of  tint,  without  markings  or  other 
tints.  As  a  noun  '*  self  "  means  one's  own  person;  for  the 
psychological  use  of  the  term  see  Psychology,  &c.,  and  for  its 
ethical  aspect  Egoism. 

SEUQMAN,  EDWIN  ROBERT  ANDERSON  (i86z-  ), 
American  economist,  was  bom  at  New  York  on  the  35th  of  April 
z86x.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  Univeraty,  and,  after 
studying  for  three  years  in  Germany  and  France,  became  prixe 
lecturer  at  Columbia  University  in  1885,  being  made  adjunct 
professor  of  pditical  economy  in  1888.  He  became  McVickar 
professor  of  political  economy  in  the  same  university  in  1904. 
His  principal  works  are  RaUway  Tariffs  (1887),  The  Shifting  and 
Incidence  of  Taxation  (1899;  Z^  ^m  19x0)1  Progressive  Taxation 
in  Theory  and  Practice  (1894;  snd  ed.  1998),  Economic  Interpre- 
tation tf  History  (1903;  snd  ed.  1907),  and  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics (1907). 

SEUlf ,  the  name  of  three  sultans  of  Turkey. 

Sexjm  I.  (i465>i53x)  succeeded  in  151 3  his  father  Bayfczid 
n.,  whom  he  dethroned,  and  whose  death,  following  immediately 
afterwards,  gave  rise  to  suspicions  which  Selim's  character 
certainly  justified.  He  signalized  his  accession  by  putting  to 
death  his  brothers  and  nephews;  and  gave  early  proof  of  resolu- 
tion by  boldly  cutting  down  before  their  troops  two  officers 
who  ^owed  signs  of  insubordination.  A  bigoted  Sunni,  ho 
resolved  on  putting  down  the  ShiHte  heresy,  which  had  gained 
many  adherents  in  Turkey:  the  number  of  Uiese  was  estimated 
as  high  as  40,000.  Selim  determined  on  war  with  Persia,  where 
the  heresy  was  the  prevalent  religion,  and  in  order  that  the 
Shi'ites  in  Turkey  should  ^ve  no  trouble  during  the  war, 
,"  measures  were  taken,"  as  the  Turkish  historian  states,  which 
may  be  escplained  as  the  reader  desires,  and  which  proved  fuUy 
efficacious.  The  campaign  which  followed  was  a  triumph  for 
Selim,  whose  firmness  and  courage  overcame  the  pusillanimity 
and  insubordination  of  the  Janissaries.  Syria  and  Egypt  next 
fell  before  him;  he  became  master  of  the  holy  cities  of  Islam; 
and,  most  important  of  all,  he  induced  the  last  Caliph  of  the 
Abbasid  dynasty  formally  to  surrender  the  title  of  caliph  {q.v.), 
as  well  as  its  outward  emblems,  vix.  the  holy  standard,  the 
sword  and  the  mantle  of  the  prophet.  The  dignity  with  which 
the  Ottoman  sultans  have  thereby  become  invested  lends  them 
that  prestige  throughout  the  Mussulman  world  which  is  of  such 
importance  to  the  present  day,  and  which  has  thrown  into 
oblivion  the  condition  that  the  caliph  ought  to  be  an  Arab  of 
the  tribe  of  Koreish.  After  his  return  from  his  Egyptian  campaign, 
he  was  preparing  an  expedition  against  Rhodes  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  sickness  and  died,  on  the  dsnd  of  September  1531, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  near  the  veiy  spot  where  be  had 


attacked  his  father's  troops,  not  far  from  Adrianople.  He 
about  fifty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  bigoted,  bloodthirsty 
and  relentless,  though  one  Turkish  historian  praises  hjs  humanity 
for  having  forbidden  the  cutting  up  alive  of  condemned  perspos, 
or  the  roasting  of  them  before  a  slow  fire;  and  at  one  time  he 
was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  ordering  the  complete  cxtiipa- 
tion  of  all  the  Christians  in  Turkey.  Hisamlntionwasinsatiable; 
he  is  said  to  have  exdaimed  when  looking  at  a  map  that  the 
whole  world  did  not  form  a  sovereignty  vast  enouj^  for  one 
monarch.  His  four  months'  victorious  campaign  against  Penia 
was  undertaken  and  successfully  carried  through  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  ministers,  severs!  of  whom  he  executed  for  their 
oppontion  to  his  plans;  and  he  achieved  an  entoprise  wlucb 
neither  Jenghiz  Khan  nor  Timur  Iras  able  to  carry  ouL  It  is 
said  that  be  contemplated  the  conquest  of  India  and  that  he  was 
the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  Suez  CanaL 

SeumIL  (1534-1574)  wasason  of  Suleiman  I.  and  has  tavourite 
RoxelauA,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1566.  He  was  the  first 
sultan  entirely  devoid  of  military  virtues  and  willing  to  abandon 
all  power  to  his  ministers,  provided  he  were  left  free  to  pursue 
his  orgies  and  debauches.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  an  able 
grand  vizier,  Mahommfid  SokoUi,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
two  years  after  Selim's  accession  succeeded  in  concluding  at 
Constantinople  an  honourable  treaty  with  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian II.,  whereby  the  emperor  a^eed  to  pay  to  Turkey  an 
annual  "  present "  of  30,000  ducats  (Feb.  17,  1568).  Against 
Russia  he  was  less  fortunate,  and  the  first  encounter  between 
Turkey  and  her  futube  northern  rival  gave  presage  off  disaster 
to  come.  A  idan  had  been  daborated  at  Constantinople  for 
uniting  the  Volga  and  Don  by  a  canal,  and  in  the  summer  of 
X569  a  Urge  force  of  Janissaries  and  cavalry  were  sent  to  lay 
siege  to  Astrakhan  and  begin  the  canal  works,  while  an  Ottoman 
fleet  besieged  Azov.  But  a  sortie  of  the  garrison  of  Astrakhan 
drove  back  the  besiegers;  15,000  Russians,  under  Knes  Soe- 
bianov,  attacked  and  scattmd  the  worfunen  and  the  Tatar 
force  sent  for  their  pr6tection;  and,  finally,  the  Ottoman  fleet 
was  destroyed  by  a  storm.  Eady  in  1570  the  ambassadors 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible  concluded  at  Constantinople  a  treaty  which 
restored  friendly  rdations  between  the  sultan  and  the  tsar. 
Expeditions  in  the  Hejaz  and  Yemen  were  more  successful,  and 
the  conquest  of  Cyprus  in  1571,  which  provided  Sdim  with 
I  his  favourite  vintage,  led  to  the  calamitous  naval  defeat  of 
Lepanto  in  the  same  year,  the  moral  importance  of  which  has 
often  been  under-estimated,  and  which  at  least  freed  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  corsairs  by  whom  it  was  infested.  Turkey's 
shattered  fleets  were  soon  restored,  and  SokoUi  was  preparing 
for  a  fresh  attack  on  Venice,  when  the  sultan's  death  on  the, 
1 3th  of  December  1 574  cut  short  his  plans.  Little  can  "be  said  of 
this  degenerate  son  of  Suleiman,  who  during  the  dght  years  of 
his  reign  never  girded  on  the  sword  of  Osman,  and  prefoied  the 
clashing  of  wine-goblets  to  the  shock  of  arms,  save  that  with  the 
dissolute  tastes  of  his  mother  he  had  not  inherited  her  fexodty. 

Seuic  in.  (1763-1808)  was  a  son  of  Sultan  Mustafa  III. 
and  succeeded  hh  unde  Abd-ul-Hamid  I.  in  1789.  The  talents 
and  energy  with  which  be  was  endowed  had  endeared  him  to 
the  people,  and  great  hopes  were  founded  on  his  accession. 
He  had  associated  much  with  foreigners,  and  was  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  reforming  his  state.  But  Austria 
and  Russia  gave  him  no  time  for  anything  but  defence,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  peace  of  Jassy  <X793)  that  a  breathing  space 
was  allowed  him  in  Europe,  wfiHe  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  soon  called  for  Turkey's  strongest  efforts  and  for  the 
time  Ottered  the  old-standing  French  aUiance.  Sdim  profited 
by  the  respite  to  abplish  the  military  tenure  of  fiefs;  he  intro* 
duced  salutary  reforms  into  the  administration,  especially  ia, 
the  fiscal  department,  sought  by  well-considered  plans  to  extend 
the  spread  of  education,  andengagedfordgnAffioersaainstructon, 
by  whom  a  small  corps  of  new  troops  called  mumA-jtdid  were 
collected  and  drilled.  So  well  were  these  troops  organized  that 
they  were  able  to  hold  their  own  against  rebdlious  Janissaries 
in  the  European  provinces,  where  disaffected  governors  made  no 
scruple  of  attempting  to  make  use  of  them  against  the  reforming 
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sultan.  Emboldened  by  this  succen,  Sdim  bsaed  an  order  that 
in  future  picked  men  should  be  taken  annually  from  the 
Janissaries  to  serve  in  their  ranks.  Hereupon  the  Janissaries 
and  other  enemies  of  progress  rose  at  Adrianople,  and  in  view 
of  their  number,  exrmiing  zo,ooo,  and  the  violence  of  their 
opposition,  it  was  decided  that  the  reforms  must  be  given  up 
for  the  presenL  Servia,  Egypt  and  the  principalities  were 
successively  the  scene  of  hostilities  in  which  Turkey  gained  no 
sucoewes,  and  in  1807  a  British  fleet  appeared  at  Constantinople, 
strange  to  say  to  insist  on  Turkey's  yielding  to  Russia's  demands 
besides  dlwni^fng  the  ambassador  of  Napoleon  I.  Selim  was, 
however,  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  this  ambassador, 
Sebastiani,  and  the  fleet  was  compelled  to  retire  without  effect- 
ing its  purpose.  But  the  anarchy,  manifest  or  latent,  existing 
throughout  the  provinces  proved  too  great  for  Selim  to  cope  with. 
The  Janissaries  rose  once  more  in  revolt,  induced  the  Sheikh- 
ul-IsUm  to  grant  a  fetva  against  the  reforms,  dethroned  and 
imprisoned  Selim  (1807),  and  placed  his  nephew  Mustafa  on  the 
throne.  The  pasha  of  Rustchuk,  Mustafa  Bairakdar,  a  strong 
partisan  of  the  reforms,  now  collected  an  army  of  40,000  men  and 
marrhfd  on  Constantinople  with  the  purpose  of  reinstating 
Sdim.  But  he  came  too  late;  the  ill-fated  reforming  sultan  had 
been  strangled  in  the  seraglio,  and  Bairakdar's  only  resource  was 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  Mustafa  and  to  place  on  the  throne 
Mahmud  IL,  the  sole  surviving  member  of  the  house  of  Osman. 

For  authoritieB  see  Turkby:  History. 

IILI1IU8  (S^moOi),  an  ancient  dty  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily, 
97  m.  S.E.  direct  from  Lilybaeum  (the  modem  Marsala)  and 
7  m.  S.E.  of  Castel  Vetrano,  which  is  74  m.  S.S.W.  of  Palermo 
by  rafl.  It  was  founded,  according  to  Thucydides,  in  628  b.c. 
by  ccAoidstM  from  Megara  Hyblaea,  and  from  the  parent  dty  of 
Megara  (seeSicaT:  History),  The  name,  which  belonged  both 
to  the  dty  and  to  the  river  on  the  W.  of  it,  was  derived  from  the 
wild  celery  ^  iriiich  grows  there  abundantty,  and  which  9ippean 
jon  some  of  its  coins  (see  Numxsmatics,  Greek,  | "  Sicily  ")•  We 
hear  of  boundary  dilutes  with  Segesta  as  early  as  580  b.c. 
Selinus  soon  grew  in  importance,  and  extended  its  borders  from 
the  Masants  to  the  Halycus.  Its  wealth  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  several  of  its  temples  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  6th 
century  b.c  Its  government  was  at  first  oligarchical,  but  about 
510  B.C  a  diort-lived  de^Mtism  was  maintained  by  Pdthagoras 
and,  after  him,  Euiyleon  (Herod,  v.  43,  46).  In  480  B.C.  Selinus 
took  the  Carthaginian  side.  After  this  ft  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
prosperity:  Thucydides  (vi  ao)  speaks  of  its  wealth  and  of  the 


to,  and  an  overwhehning  force  (the  Sioeliot  dties  delaying  too 
much  in  coming  to  the  rescue)  under  Hannibal  took  and  destroyed 
the  dty  in  409  b.c;  the  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground;  6000 
inhabitants  were  killed,  5000  taken  prisoners,  and  only  a6oo 
escaped  to  Agrigentum  (Aaragas).*  In  408  Hermocrates,  return- 
ing from  exile,  occupied  Selinus  and  rebuilt  the  walls;  and  it  is 
to  him  that  the  fine  fort  on  the  neck  of  the  acropolis  must  be 
attributed.  Hence  he  attacked  Motya  and  Panormus  and  the 
rest  of  Punic  Sicily.  He  fell,  however,  in  407  in  an  attempt 
to  enter  Syracuse,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  treaty  of  405  B.a, 
Selinus  beoune  alMolutdy  subject  to  Carthage,  and  remained  so 
until  its  destruction  at  the  dose  of  the  first  Punic  War,  when 
its  inhabitants  were  transferred  to  Lilybaeum.  It  was  never 
aft4>rwards  rebuilt,  and  Strabo  (vL  p.  37a)  mentions  it  as  one  of 
the  extinct  dties  of  Sicily. 

The  andent  dty  occupied  a  sand-hill  running  N.  and  S.;  the 
S.  portion,  overlooking  the  sea,  which  was  the  acropolis,  is 
surrounded  by  fine  walls  of  masonry  of  rectangular  blocks  of 
stones  which  show  traces  of  the  reconstruction  of  408  B.C.. 
It  is  traversed  by  two  main  streets,  running  N.  and  S.  and  E. 
and  W.,  from  which  others  diverged  at  right  angln.  There  are, 
however,  some  traces  of  earlier  biddings  at  a  different  orientation. 
Only  the  S.£.  portion  of  the  acropolis,  which  contains  several 
temples,  has  been  excavated:  in  the  rest  private  houses  seem 
to  predominate.  The  ddties  to  whom  the  temples  were  dedi* 
cated  not  being  certainly  known,  they  are  as  a  rule  indicated  by 
letters.  In  all  the  large  tempks  the  cella  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  smaller  and  inner  of  which  (the  adytum)  was  intended 
for  the  cult  image.  The  <^isthodomus  is  sometimes  omitted. 
All  of  them  lie  in  a  state  of  ndn,  and,  from  the  disposition  of  the 
drums  of  the  columns,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  their  fall 
was  due  to  any  other  cause  than  an  earthquake.  Temple  C  is  the 
earliest  of  those  on  the  acropolis.  It  had  six  columns  at  each  end 
(a  double  row  in  the  front)  and  seventeen  <«  each  long  side. 
From  it  came  the  three  archaic  metopes  now  in  the  museum  at 
Palermo,  which  are  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
devdopmoit  of  art,  showing  Greek  sculpture  in  its  infancy.' 
Portions  of  the  coloured  tem-cotta  slabs  which  decorated  the 
cornice  and  other  architectural  members  have  also  been  dis- 
covered. Next  to  it  on  the  N.  lies  temple  D,  both  having  been 
included  in  one  lemtnos,  with  other  buildings  of  less  importance: 
to  the  E.  of  D  is  a  large  altar.  B  is  a  small  temple  of  compara- 
tively late  date;  while  A  and  O  lie  on  the  S.  side  of  the  main 
street  from  E.  to  W.  in  another  perihohys. 


TahU  tf  Mtasurements  of  the  Temples  (m  feet)* 

A. 

B. 

C. 

0. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

.G. 

Length       cxduding 

< 

steps    •'*... 
Breadth      exdudiog 

13a 

3ii 

ao9i 

•  • 

183I 

aaai 

2Q3 

36a 

steps         ... 
Length  of  cella  .     . 

'53 

X8I. 

•  • 

7? 
X36 

34 

•  • 

77* 
r29. 

83 

801 

aaejjj) 

Breadth  of  cella 

•  • 

•  • 

32i 

30J 

69 

Height   of   columns 

with  capitals  .     . 

n\  (?) 

■•  • 

iSi 

•  «: 

a7l 

•  • 

33i 

Diameter  of  columns 

at  bottom       .     . 

'4l 

*  *. 

61 

•  • 

6 

6i 

51 

8!  (Hi) 

Number  of  columns 

1 

inperistaas    -.     . 

36 

4 

43 

36(?) 

..   .  34 

38 

36 

46 

Class       .... 

Perlpteros* 

Prostylos- 

Peripteros- 

.  • 

Penpteros- 

Peripteros- 

Peripte'ros- 

Paeudo-dipteros- 

tetiastylot 

hexasrylos 

hexastylos 

hexastylos 

hexastylos 

octostylot 

Apprazifflate  date 

4»0B.C. 

After  a40 

B.C. 

581  B.C. 

4B0B.C. 

570-554  a.c. 

Soon  after 
480  B.C. 

570-554  B.C. 

treasures  in  its  temples,  and  the  dty  had  a  treasury  of  its  dwn 
at  Olympia. 

A  dilute  between  Sdinus  and  Segesta  (probably  the  revival 
of  a  sin^lar  quaird  about  454,  when  an  Athenian  force  appears 
to  have  taken  part^  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  of  415  B.C.  At  its  dose  the  former  seemed  to  have 
the  latter  at  its  mercy,  but  an  appeal  to  Carthage  was  responded 

The  plant  was  forrocriy  thought  to  be  wild  parsley.    It  is  now 
generally  agreed  that  it  is  celery. 
*  Cf .  Timaeus.  fr.  99.  with  Diod.  xi.  86  and  I.C.  ziv.  p.  45.  Na  a68. 


At  the  N.  end  of  the  acropolis  are  extensive  remains  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Hermocrates  across  the  narrow  neck  connecting  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  hill.  In  front  of  the  wall  lies  a  deep  trench,  into  which 
several  passages  descend,  as  at  the  nearly  contemporary  fort  of 
Euryelus  above  Syracuse  (q.v.).  Out«de  this  again  lies  a  projecting 
semicircular  bastion,  which  commands  the  entrance  from  the  ex- 
terior of  the  dty  on  the  E.,  a  winding  trench  approached  by  a  pair 
of  double  gateways,  which  are  not  vaulted  but  covered  by  th^ 
gradual  projection  of  the  upper  courses.    Capitab  and  trigiypha 

^— ^-^-^— ^-^— ^— — ^— — ^^^^— ^^^^^^^— 

>  The  figures  are  those  of  Diodoras  (xiiL  58),  but  seem  strangely 
small. 
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from  earlier  buUdinsi  have  been  used  in  the  conatructbn  of  these 
fortifications:  from  their  small  sise  they  may  be  mostly  attributed 
to  private  houses.  A  way  across  the  curving  trench  leads  to  an  open 
space,  whope  the  Agora  may  have  been  situated :  b^rond  it  lay  the 
town,  the  remains  oi  which  are  scanty,  though  the  line  of  the  walls 
can  be  traced. 

t  Outside  the  andent  dty,  on  the  W.  of  the  river  Sdinus,  lie  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Demeter,  with  a  propylon  leading  to  the  sacred 
enclosure:  the  temple  itself  has  a  cella  with  a  narrow  door  and 
without  columns.  A  Urge  number  of  votive  terra-cotta  figures, 
vases  and  lamps  were  found  in  the  course  of  the  excavations.  The 
earliest  temple  must  have  been  erected  soon  after  the  foundation 
of  the  dty,  while  the  later  building  which  superseded  it  dates  from 
shcurtly  alter  600  B.C.  The  propyran,  on  the  other  hand,  may  date 
from  after  409  b.c. 

On  the  hiU  E.  of  S^nus,  separated  from  it  by  a.  small  flat  valley, 
lies  a  group  of  three  huge  temples.  No  other  remains  have  been 
found  round  them,  though  it  seen»  improbable  that  they  stood 

Site  alone  and  unprotected.  It  is  Ukefy  that  they  were  outside 
e  town,  but  stood  in  a  sacred  endosure.  All  of  them  have  fallen, 
undoubtedly  owii^  to  an  earthquake.  The  oldest  of  the  three  is 
F.  A  peculiarity  of  the  construction  of  this  tenq)le  is  that  all  the 
intercolumniatbns  were  dosed  by  stone  screens.  In  it  were  found 
the  bwer  parts  of  two  metop«8.  Next  in  date  conies  the  huge 
temple  G,  which,  as  an  inscriptwn  proves,  was  dedicated  to  Apollo : 
though  it  was  never  entirdy  completed  (many  of  the  columns  still 
remain  unflated),  it  was  in  use.  The  columns  vary  somewhat  in 
diameter  (more  than  even  the  difference  caused  by  fluting  would 
warrant)  and  three  different  types  of  capital  are  noticeable.  The 
plan  is  a  curious  one:  despite  the  comparative  narrowness  of  the 
oella,  it  had  .two  rows  of  ten  columns  in  it,  in  line  with  the  front 
angles  of  the  inner  shrine.  The  third  temple,  E,  has  been  proved 
by  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Hera. 
It  is  famous  for  its  fine  metopes  iiow  in  the  museum  at  Palermo, 
bdonging  to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  b.c. 
'  See  R.  Koldewey  and  O.  Puchstein,  Die  gritckitchen  Tempd  in 
UnlentaKm  vnd  Sicilien  (Beriin,  1899),  77-131.  (T.  As.) 

8ELJ0K8»  S£LjO|^,  or  Seljuqs,  the  name  of  aevenl  Turkish 
dynasties  issued  from  one  family,  which  rdgned  over  large  parts 
of  Asia  in  the  nth,  xath  and  X3th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  history  of  the  SdjOks  forms  the  first  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  Proceeding  from  the  deserts  of  Turkes- 
tan, the  Sdjdks  readied  the  Helleqwnt;  but  this  barrier  was 
crossed  and  a  European  power  founded  by  the  Ottomans  ((h- 
manli).  The  SdjQks  inherited  the  traditions  and  at  the  same 
time  the  power  of  the  Arabian  caliphate,  of  which,  when  they 
made  their  appearance,  only  the  shadow  remained  in  the  person 
of  the  Abblsid  caliph  of  Bagdad.  It  is  their  merit  from  a 
Mahommedan  point  of  view  to  have  re-established  the  power 
of  orthodox  Islam  and  ddivered  the  Moslem  world  from  the 
subversive  influence  of  the  ultra-ShXite  tenets,  which  constituted 
a  serious  danger  to  the  duration  of  Islam  itsdf.  Ndther  had 
dvilization  anjrthing  to  fear  from  them,  since  they  represented 
a  strong  neutral  power,  which  lAade  the  intimate  union  of  Persian 
and  Arabian  dements  possible,  almost  at  the  expense  of  the 
national  Turkish — literary  monuments  in  that  language  being 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  SdjOk  rule  exceedingly  rare. 
i  The  first  SeljiUc  rulers  were  Toghrul  Beg,  Cha^  B^  aqd 
Ibrahim  Niyftl,  the  son  of  Mikail,  the  son  of  SdjOk,  the  son  of 
Tu\a}f.,  or  Tuqftq  (also  styled  TimQiyimp,  "  iron  bow  ").  They 
belonged  to  the  Turkish  tribe  of  the  Ghuzz  (OSfot  of  Const. 
Porphyr.  and  the  Byzantine  writers),  which  traced  its  lineage 
to  Oghuz,  the  famous  eponymic  hero  not  only  of  this  but  of  all 
Turkish  tribes.  There  arose,  however,  at  some  undefined  epoch 
a  strife  on  the  part  of  this  tribe  and  some  others  with  the  rest  of 
the  Turks,  because,  as  the  latter  allege,  Ghuzz,  the  son  (or  grand- 
son) of  Yafeth  (Japhet),  the  son  of  NO^  (Noah),  had  stolen  the 
genuine  rain-stonef  which  Turk,  also  a  son  of  Yafeth,  had  inherited 
from  his  father.  By  this  party,  as  appears  from  this  tradition, 
the  Ghuzz  were  not  considered  to  be  genuine  Turks,  but  to  be 
Turkmans  (that  is,  according  to  a  popular  etymology,  resembling 
Turks).  But  the  native  tradition  of  the  Ghuzz  was  unquestion- 
ably right,  as  they  spoke  a  pure  Turkish  dialect.  The  fact, 
however,  remains  that  there  existed  a  certain  animosity  betwem 
the  Ghuzz  and  their  allies  and  the  rest  of  the  Turks,  which  in- 
creased as  the  former  became  converted  to  Islam  (in  the  course 
of  the  4th  century  of  the  Flight).  The  Ghuzz  were  settled  at 
that  time  in  Ttansoxiana,  especially  at  Jand,  a  well-known  dty 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes,  not  Ui  from  iU  inout)i.    Sonie  of 


them  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Ghaznavids  Sabuktagln  (Scbuk- 
tegin)  and  ACa^Qd  (997-X036);  but  the  SdjQks,  a  royal  family 
among  them,  had  various  rdations  with  the  reigning  princes  oJF 
Transoxiana  and  Khwftrizm,  which  cannot  be  narrated  here.* 
But,  friends  or  foes,  the  Ghuzz  became  a  serious  danger  to  the 
adjoining  Mahommedan  provinces  from  thefr  predatoxy  habits 
and  continual  raids,  and  the  more  so  as  they  were  very  numeroua. 
It  may  sufiice  to  mention  that,  under  the  leadership  of  Flgu 
Anlln  IsraH,  they  crossed  the  Oxusand  q>rcad  over  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Persia,  everywhere  plundering  and  destroying. 
The  imprisonment  of  this  chidtain  by  MasQd,  the  son  and  siic> 
cessor  of  Ma^Qd,  was  of  no  avail:  it  only  furnished  his  nephews 
with  a  ready  pretext  to  croas  the  Oxus  likewise  in  anna  against 
the  Ghaznaviids.  We  pass  over  thefr  first  conflicts  and  the 
unsuccessfid  agreements  that  were  attempted,  to  mention  the 
decisive  battle  near  Merv  (X040),  in  whidi  MasOd  was  totally 
defeated  and  driven  badt  to  Ghazni  (Ghazna).  Persia  now  lay 
open  to  the  victors,  who  proclaimed  themsdves  independent  at 
Merv  (which  became  from  that  time  the  official  capital  of  the 
principal  branch  oi  the  Sdjdks),  and  acknowledged  To^^irul  Beg 
as  chief  of  the  whole  family.  After  this  victoxy  the  thxee  princes 
Toghrul  Beg,  Clu^pr  Beg  and  Ibrahim  Niyftl  separated  in  different 
directions  and  conquered  the  Mahommedan  provinces  east  <tf  the 
Tigris;  the  last  named,  alter  conquering  Hamadin  and  the 
province  of  Jebd  (Irak  i  Ajami),  penetrated  as  eariy  as  1048, 
with  fresh  Ghuzz  tnx^M,  into  Armenia  and  reached  Manzikert, 
Erzerttm  and  Trebizond.  This  exdted  the  jealousy  of  Toghrul 
B^,  who  summoned  him  to  give  up  Hamad&n  and  the  f<»tressea 
of  Jebd;  but  Ibrahim  rdused,  and  the  progreaa  of  the  Sdjflkian 
arms  was  for  some  time  checked  by  internal  discord— an  ever- 
recurring  event  in  thefr  histoxy.  Ibrahim  was,  however, 
compelled  to  submiL 

At  this  time  the  power  of  Qaim,  the  Abblsid  calq>h  of  Bagdid 
(see  Caliphate,  section  C,  |  26),  was -reduced  to  a  mere  shadow, 
as  the  Shiite  djmasty  of  the  BAyids  and  afterwards  his  xxMne 
formidable  F&timite  rivals  had  left  him  almost  wholly  destitute 
of  authority.  The  real  ruler  at  BagdAd  was  a  Tm-k  named 
Bas&slif ,  lieutenant  of  the  last  Bayid,  Malik-ar-Rahlm.  Nothing 
coidd,  therefore,  be  more  aocq>table  to  the  caliph  than  the 
protection  of  the  orthodox  Toghnd  Beg,  whose  name  was  read 
in  the  offidal  prayer  (kkotba)  as  early  as  X050.  At  the  end  <4  the 
same  year  (1055)  the  SdjQk  entered  the  dty  and  after  a  tumult 
seized  the  person  of  Malik-ar-Rat^.  Basislrl  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  out  of  his  reach;  after  acknowledgiiig  the  right 
of  the  F&timites,  he  gathered  fresh  troops  and  indted  Ibrahim 
Niyil  to  rebd  again,  and  he  succeeded  so  far  that  he  re-entered 
Bagdad  at  the  dose  of  X058.  The  next,  year,  however,  Toghml 
B^  got  rid  of  both  his  antagonists,  Ibrahim  bdng  taken  prisoner 
and  strangled  with  the  bowstring,  while  BasisXrf  fdl  in  battle. 
Toghrul  Beg  now  re-entered  Ba^lid,  re-established  the  caliph, 
and  was  betrothed  to  his  daughter,  but  died  before  the  con- 
summation of  the  nuptials  (September  1063).  Alp  ArsUn,  the 
son  of  Chakfr  Beg,  sucdeeded  his  unde  and  extended  the  rule 
of  his  family  beyond  the  former  frontiers.  He  made  himsdf 
master,  e.g.  of  the  important  dty  of  Alqppo;  and  during  his 
rdgn  a  Turkish  amfr,  Atsiz,  wrested  Palestine  and  Syria  from 
the  hands  of  the  F&timites.  He  made  successful  expeditions 
against  the  Greeks,  especially  that  of  xojx,  19  which  the  Greek 
empoor  Romanus  Diogenes  was  taken  prisoner  and  forced 
to  ransom  himsdf  for  a  large  sum  (see  Rohan  Emfxke,  Lates). 
The  foundation  of  the  SdjQk  empire  of  ROm  (g.v.)  was  the 
immediate  result  of  this  great  victoxy.  Alp  Arslkn  afterwards 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Turkestan,  and  met  with  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  captured  chief,  Barzami  Yussuf  (Yussuf 
Kothnal),  whom  he  had  intended  to  shoot  with  his  own  hand.   { 

Malik  ShAh,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alp  AxsUn,  had  to 
encounter  his  unde  KAvurd,  founder  of  the  SdjUkian  empire 
of  Kermftn  (see  below),  who  claimed  to  succeed  Alp  ArsUn 
in  accordance  with  the  Turkish  laws,  and  led  his  troops  towards 
Hamadin.    However,  he  lost  the  battle  that  ensued,  and  the 

>  Comp.  Sachau.  "  Zur  (kschichte  und  Chronologie  von  Kbwft> 
riza,"  in  SitnmgsUrickU  of  the  Vienna  Acad.,  Ixxiv.  ^04  seq. 
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bowstring  put  an  end  to  his  life  (1073).  Malik  Shfth  regulated 
also  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  conceding  the  latter 
province  as  an  hcr^tary  fief  to  his  brother  Tutush,  who  estab- 
lished himself  at  Damascus  and  killed  Atsiz.  He,  however, 
like  his  father  Alp  AisUn,  was  indebted  for  his  greatest  fame 
to  wise  and  salutary  measures  of  their  vizier,  Nizftm  ul-Mulk. 
This  extraordinary  ifian^  associated  by  tradition  with  Omar 
Khayytm  {q.v.),  the  well-known  mathematician  and  free-thinking 
poet,  and  with  Hassan  (ibn)  Sabb&h,  afterwards  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  Assassins  {q.v.)t  was  a  renowned  author  and 
statesman  of  the  first  rank,  and  immortalized  his  name  by  the 
foundation  of  several  univeruties  (the  Nizimiyah  at  Bagdad), 
observatories,  mosques,  hospitals  and  other  institutions  of 
public  utility.  At  his  instigation  the  calendar  was  revised,  and 
a  new  era,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Malik  Shfih  and  known  as 
the  JelaUan,  was  introduced.  Not  quite  forty  days  before  the 
death  of  his  master  this  great  man  was  murdered  by  the  Assassins. 
He  had  fallen  into  disfavour  because  of  his  unwillingness  to 
join  in  the  intrigues  of  the  princes  TurkAn  Kh&tQn,  who  wished 
to  secure  the  succession  to  Uie  throne  for  her  infant  son  Mahmfld 
at  the  expense  of  the  elder  sons  of  Malik  Sh&h. 

ConstilutioH  and  Government  0/  (he  SdjUk  Embire. — It  has  been 
already  observed  that  the  SeljQks  considered  tnemsclvet  the  de- 
fenders of  the  orthodox  faith  and  of  the  Abbftsid  caliphate,  while 
they  on  their  side  represented  the  temporal  power  which  received 
its  titles  and  sanction  from  the  successor  of  the  Prophet.  All 
the  members  of  the  SeljQk  house  had  the  same  obligations  in  this 
respect,  but  they  had  not  the  same  rights,  as  one  of  them  occupied 
rdatively  to  the  others  a  place  almost  analogous  to  that  of  the 
great  khftn  of  the  Mongols  in  later  times.  This  position  was  inherited 
from  father  to  son,  though  the  old  Turkish  idea  of  the  rights  of  the 
elder  brother  often  caused  rdielUons  and  violent  family  disputes. 
After  the  death  dl  Malik  Sh&h  the  head  of  the  family  was  not  strong 
enough  to  enforce  obedience,  and  consequently  the  central  govern- 
ment broke  up  into  several  independent  dynasties.  Within  the 
limits  of  these  minor  dynasties  the  same  rules  were  observed,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  hereditary  fiefs  of  Turkish  amira  not 
belonging  to  the  royal  family,  who  bore  ordinarily  the  title  of 
atahei  or  aU^k  (property  "  father  bey  "),  e;g.  the  atab<^  of  Pars,  of 
AzeibaTjan,  of  Syria,  &c  The  title  was  first  given  to  NiziLm  uI-Mulk 
and  exi»es8ed  the  relatMn  in  which  he  stood  to  the  prince, — as  lala, 
"  tutor."  The  affaira  of  state  were  managed  by  the  divftn  under 
the  presidency  of  the  vizier;  but  in  the  empire  of  Rflm  its  authority 
was  ii^erior  to  that  of  the  pertOneht  whom  we  may  name  "  lord 
chancellor."  In  RQm  the  feudal  system  was  extended  to  Christian 
princes,  who  were  acknowledged  by  the  sultan  on  condition  of 
paying  tribute  and  serving  in  the  armies.  The  court  dignitaries 
and  their  titles  were  manifold;  not  less  manifold  were  the  royal 
prerogativea,  in  which  the  sultans  followed  the  example  set  by  their 
predecesaotB,  the  Bflyida. 

Notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of  Turkfln  KhfitQn,  Malik 
Shfth  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son  BarkiySroq  (1092-1104), 
whose  short  reign  was  a  series  of  rebelli<»s  and  strange  adventures 
such  as  one  may  imagine  in  the  story  of  a  youth  who  is  by  turns 
a  powerful  prince  and  anuserable  fugitive.^  Like  his  brother 
Mahommed  (1x04-11x8),  who  successfully  rebelled  against  him, 
his  most  dangerous  enemies  were  the  Isma*Ilites,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  fortress  of  Alamut  (north  of  Kazvin)  and 
become  a  formidable  political  power  by  the  organization  of  bands 
of  fedais,  who  were  alyays  ready,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  lives,  to  murder  axiy  one  whom  they  were  commanded  to 
slay. 

Mahommed  had  been  successful  by  the  aid  of  his  brother 
Sinjar,  who  from  the  year  X097  held  the  province  of  Khoi&san 
with  the  capital  Merv.  After  the  death  of  Mahommed,  Sinjar 
became  the  real  head  of  the  family,  though  Irak  acknowledged 
MabmQd,  the  son  of  Mahommed.  Thus  there  originated  a 
separate  dynasty  of  Irak  with  its  capital  at  Hamad&n  (Ecbatapa) ; 
but  Sinjar  during  his  long  reign  often  interfered  in  the  affairs 
of  the  new  dynasty,  and  every  occupemt  of  the  throne  had  to 
acknowledge  his  supremacy.  In  X117  he  led  an  expedition 
against  Ghaznl  and  bestowed  the  throne  upon  Bahr&m  Sh&h, 
who  was  also  obliged  to  mention  Sinjar's  name  first  in  the 
ofiidal  prayer  at  the  Ghaznavid  capital — a  prerogative  that 
neither  Alp  Arslin  nor  Malik  Sh&h  had  attained.  In  X134 
Bahrftm  Sh&h  failed  in  this  obligation  and  brought  on  himself 

*  See  .Dcfrfmety,  Jouru.  asiaiique  (1853),  L  423  aeq.,  u.  217  seq. 


a  fresh  invasion  by  Sinjar  in  the  midst  <A  winter;  a  third  one 
took  place  in  1x53,  caused  by  the  doings  of  the  Ghorids  (Hosain 
Jih&nsQz,  or  "  world-burner  ").  Other  expeditions  were  underr 
taken  by  him  against  Khw&rizm  and  Turkestan;  the  govern- 
ment of  the  former  had  been  given  by  Barkiy&roq  to  Mahommed 
b.  Anushtagin,  who  was  succeeded  in  1x28  by  his  son  Atsiz, 
and  against  him  Sinjar  marched  in  1x38.  Though  victoiious 
in  this  war,  Sinjar  could  not  hinder  Ataz  from  afterwards  joining 
the  gurkhon  (great  kh&n)  of  the  then  rapidly  rising  empire  of 
the  Karakitai,  at  whose  hands  the  SeljQk  suffered  a  terrible 
defeat  at  Samarkand  in  1x41.  By  the  invasion  of  these  hordes 
several  Turkish  tribes,  the  Ghuzz  and  others,  were  driven  beyond 
the  Oxus,  where  they  killed  the  SeljQk  governor  of  Balkh,  though 
they  professed  to  be  loyal  to  Sinjar.  Sinjar  resolved  to  punish 
this  crime;  but  his  troops  deserted  and  he  himself  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Ghuzz,  who  kept  him  in  strict  confinement  during 
two  years  (XXS3-XX55),  though  treating  him  with  all  outward 
marks  of  respect.  In  the  meantime  they  plundered  and  destroyed 
the  flourishing  cities  of  Merv  and  Nish&pQr;  and  when  Sinjar, 
after  his  escape  from  captivity,  revisited  the  site  of  his  capital 
he  fell  sick  of  sorrow  and  grief  and  died  soon  afterwards  (1x57). 
His  empire  fell  to  the  Karakitai  and  afterwards  to  the  sh&h 
Khw&rizm.  The  successors  of  Mahommed  in  Irak  were. — 
MahmOd  (d.  xx3x);  Toghrul,  son  of  Mahommed,  proclaimed 
by  Sinjar  (d.  1x34);  MasQd  (d.  XX52);  Malik  Sh&h  and  Mahom- 
med (d.  1x59),  sons  of  Ma^Qd;  Sideim&n  Sh&h,  their  brother 
(d.  xx6x);  Arsl&n,  son  of  Toghnd  (d.  XX75);  and  Toghrul, 
son  of  Arsl&n,  killed  in  1x94  by  In&nej,  son  of  his  atabeg, 
Mahommed,  who  was  in  confederation  with  the  Khw&rizm 
sh&h  of  the  epoch,  Takash.  This  chief  inherited  his  possessions; 
Toghrul  was  the  last  representative  of  the  SeljQks  of  Irak. 

The  province  of  Kerm&n  was  one  of  the  first  conquests  of  the 
SeljQl^,  and  became  the  hereditary  fief  of  K&vurd,  the  son  of 
Cluilpr  Beg.  Mention  has  been  made  of  his  war  with  Malik 
Sh&h  and  of  his  ensuing  death  (1073) .  Nevertheless  his  descend- 
ants were  left  in  possession  of  their  ancestor's  dominions;  and 
till  XI 70  Kerm&n,  to  which  belonged  also  the  opposite  coast  of 
Om&n,  enjoyed  a  well-ordered  government,  except  for  a  short 
interruption  caused  by  the  deposition  of  Ir&n  Sh&h,  who  had 
embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Isma*Ilites,  and  was  put  to  death 
(iiox)  in  accordance  with  a  faiwa  of  the  uUma.  But  after  the 
death  of  Toghrul  Shfth  (11 70)  his  three  sons  disputed  with  each 
other  for  the  possession  of  the  throne,  and  implored  foreign 
assistance,  till  the  country  became  utterly  devastated  and  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  some  bands  of  Ghuzz,  who,  imder  the  leadership 
of  Malik  Din&T  (1185),  marched  into  Kerm&n  after  harassing 
Sinjar's  dominions.  Afterwards  the  sh&hs  of  Khw&rizm  took 
this  province.* 

The  SeljQkian  dynasty  of  Syria  came  to  an  end  after  three 
generations,  and  its  later  history  is  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
crusaders.  The  first  prince  was  Tutush,  mentioned  above, 
who  perished,  after  a  reign  of  continuous  fighting,  in  battle 
against  Barkiy&roq  near  Rai  (Rhagae)  in  1095.  Of  his  two 
sons,  the  elder,  Ridw&n,  established  himself  at  Aleppo  (d.  XI13); 
the  younger,  Duqaq,  took  possession  of  Damascus,  and  died 
in  XX03.  The  sons  of  the  former.  Alp  Arsl&n  and  Sult&n  Sh&h, 
reigned  a  short  time  nominally, .  though  the  real  power  was 
exercised  by  LQlQ  till  xx  17. 

After  the  great  victory  of  A^  Arsl&n  in  which  the  Greek 
emperor  was  taken  prisoner  (xo7x),  Asia  Minor  lay  open  to  the 
inroads  of  the  Turks.  Hence  it  was  easy  for  Suleim&n,  the  son 
of  Kutulmish,*  the  son  of  Arsl&n  Pigu  (IsraO),  to  penetrate  as 
far  as  the  Hellespont,  the  more  so  as  after  the  captivity  of  Romahus 
two  rivals,  Nicephorus  Bryennius  in  Asia  and  Nicephorus 
Botaneiates  in  Europe,  disputed  the  throne  with  <Nie  another. 
The  former  appealed  to  Sideim&n  for  assistance,  and  was  by  his 
aid  brought  to  Constantinople  and  seated  on  the  imperial  throne. 
But  the  possesion  of  Asia  Minor  was  insecure  to  the  SeljQks 

*  An  outline  of  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  SeljQks  is  given 
in  Z.D.M.G.  (1885),  pp.  362-401. 

•  This  prince  rebelled  against  Alp  Arsl&a  in  1064,  and  was  found 
dead  after  a  battle 
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as  long  as  the  important  city  of  Antioch  belonged  to  the  Greeks, 
so  that  we  may  date  the  real  foundation  of  this  SeljOk  empire 
from  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the  treason  of  its  commander 
Philaretus  in  1084,  who  afterwards  became  a  vassal  of  the  SeljQks. 
The  conquest  involved  Suleimin  in  war  with  the  neighbouring 
Mahommcdan  princes,  and  he  met  his  death  soon  afterwards 
(xo86),  near  Shaizar,  in  a  battle  against  Tutush.  Owing  to  these 
family  discords  the  decision  of  Malik  Sh&h  w'hs  necessary  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria;  he  kept  the  sons  of 
Suleim&n  in  captivity,  and  committed  the  war  against  the  un- 
believing Greeks  to  hb  generals  Bursuk  (IIpocovx)  ^nd  Buzftn 
(IIovtaMis).  Barkiyftroq^  however,  on  his  accession  (1092), 
allowed  Kih'j  Arslftn,  the  son  of  SuleimiLn,  to  return  to  the 
dominions  of  his  father.  Acknowledged  by  the  Turkish  amirs 
of  Asia  Minor,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Nicaea,  and  defeated 
the  first  bands  of  crusaders  under  Walter  the  Penniless  and 
others  (1096);  but,  on  the  arrival  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and 
his  companions,  he  was  prudent  enough  to  leave  his  capital  in 
order  to  attack  them  as  they  were  besieging  Nicaea.  He  suffered, 
however,  two  defeats  in  the  vicinity,  and  Nicaea  surrendered 
on  the  ajrd  of  June  1097.  As  the  crusaders  marched  by  way  of 
Dorylaeum  and  Iconium  towards  Antioch,  the  Greeks  subdued 
the  Turkish  amirs  residing  at  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  Sardis,  Phila- 
delphia, Laodicea,  Lampes  and  Polybotus;*and  Kilij  Arslfin, 
with  his  Turks,  retired  to  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
to  act  with  the  Turkish  amirs  of  SivSs  (Sebaste),  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Danishmand. 

The  history  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Danishmand  is  $till  very  obscure, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Mordtmann,  Schlumberger,  Kara- 
ba^ek,  Sallet  and  others  Co  fix  some  chronological  details,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  harmonize  the  different  statements  of  the 
Armenian,  Syriac,  Greek  and  Western  chronicles  with  those  of  the 
Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish.  The  coins  are  few  in  number,  very 
difficult  to  decipher,  and  often  without  date.  The  founder  of  the 
dynasty  was  a  certain  Tailu,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  schoolmaster 

glanishmand),  probably  because  he  understood  Arabic  and  Persian, 
is  descendants,  therefore,  took  the  style  of  "  Ibn  Danishmand," 
often  without  their  own  name.  They  took  possession  of  Sivfis, 
Tok&t,  Niksftr,  Ablast&n,  Malatia,  probablv  after  the  death  of 
Suleimftn.  though  they  may  have  cstablishea  themsdves  in  one  or 
more  of  these  cities  much  earlier,  perhaps  in  1071,  after  the  defeat  of 
Romanus  Diogenes.  Durinff  the  first  crusade  the  reigning  prince 
was  Kumushtegfn  (Ahmed  Gnftzi),  who  defeated  the  Franks  and  took 

Erisoner  the  prince  of  Antioch,  Bohemund,  afterwards  ransomed. 
le  died  probably  in  1106^  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mahommcd 
(d.  1 143),  after  whom  reigned  Jaghi  Bas&n;  but  it  u  very  probable 
that  other  members  of  the  same  dynasty  reigned  at  the  same  time  in 
the  cities  already  named,  and  in  some  others,  e.g.  KastamunL 

Afterwards  there  arose  a  natural  rivalry  between  the  SeljQks 
and  the  Danishmand,  which  ended  with  the  extinction  of  the 
latter  about  X175.  Kilij  Arsltn  took  possession  of  Mosul  in 
1107,  and  declared  himself  independent  of  the  SeljQks  of  Irak; 
but  in  the  same  year  he  was  drowned  in  the  Khaboras  through 
the  treachery  of  his  own  amirs,  and  the  dynasty  seemed  again 
destined  to  decay,  as  his  sons  were  in  the  power  of  his  enemies. 
The  sultan  Mahommed,  however,  set  at  liberty  his  eldest  son 
Malik  Shfth,  who  reigned  for  some  time,  until  he  was  treacherously 
murdered  (it  is  not  quite  certain  by  whom),  being  succeeded  by  his 
brother  MasCld,  who  established  himself  at  Konia  (Iconium),  from, 
that  time  the  residence  of  the  SeljQks  of  RQm.  During  his  reign — 
he  died  in  1155 — the  Greek  emperors  undertook  various  expedi- 
tions in  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia;  but  the  SeljQk  was  cunning 
enough  to  profess  himself  their  ally  and  to  direct  them  against 
his  own  enemies.  Nevertheless  the  SeljtUdan  dominion  was 
petty  and  unimportant  and  did  not  rise  to  significance  till  his 
son  and  successor,  Kilij  Arslin  II.,  had  subdued  the  Danishmands 
and  appropriated  their  possessions,  though  he  thereby  risked 
the  wrath  of  the  powerful  atabeg  of  Syria,  Nureddin,  and  after- 
wards that  of  Saladin.  But  as  the  sultan  grew  old  his  numerous 
sons,  who  held  each  the  command  of  a  dty  of  the  empire, 
embittered  his  old  age  by  their  mutual  rivalry,  and  the  eldest, 
l^utb  ed-din,  tyrannized  over  his  father  in  Ids  own  capital, 
exactly  at  the  time  that  Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa)  entered  his 

*  The  Turicmans  who  dwdt  in  these  western  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  were  never  r^ained  by  the  SeljQks,  were  called  Utcb  (Out- 
«den). 


dominions  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (1x90).    KonU 
itself  was  taken  and  the  sultan  forced  to  provide  guides  and 
provisions  for  the  crusaders.    Kilij  Arslin  lived  two  years  kMiger, 
finally  under  the  protection  of  his  youngest  son,  Kaikbosrau, 
who  held  the  capital  after  him  (till  X199)  until  his  elder  brother, 
Rukneddin  Suleimin,  after  having  vanquished  his  other  brothers, 
ascended  the  throne  and  obliged  Kaikhosrau  to  seek  refuge 
at  the  Greek  emperor's  court.    This  valiant  prince  saved  the 
empire  from  destruction  and  conquered  ErzerQnt,  which  had  been 
ruled  during  a  considerable  time  by  a  separate  dynasty,  and  was 
now  given  in  fief  to  his  brother,  Mughit  ud-din  Toghrul  Sh&h. 
But,  marching  thence  against  the  Georgians,  Suleim&n *s  troops 
suffered  a  terrible  defeat.    After  this  Suleiman  set  out  to  subdue 
hb  brother  MasQd  Shfth,  at  Angora,  who  was  finally  taken  prisoner 
and  treacherously  murdered.    This  crime  b  reganled  by  Oriental 
authors  as  the  reason  of  the  premature  death  of  the  sultan  (in 
X304);  but  it  b  more  probable  that  he  was  murdered  because 
he  dJspleased  the  Mahommedan  clergy,  who  accused  him  of 
atheism.    Hb  son,  Kilij  Arslftn  III.,  was  soon  deposed  by 
Kaikhosrau  (who  returned),  assbted  by  the  Greek  Maurozomes, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married  in  exile.    He  ascended  the 
throne  the  same  year  in  which  the  Latin  empire  was  established 
in  Constantinople,  a  circumstance   highly   favourable  to  the 
Turks,  who  were  the  natural  allies  of  the  Greeks  (Theodore 
Lascaris)  and  the  enemies  of  the  crusaders  and  their  allies,  the 
Armenians.    Kaikhosrau,  therefore,  took  in  x  207  from  the  Italian 
Aldobrandini  the  important  harbour  of  Altalia  (Adalia);  but 
hb  conquests  in  thb  direction  were  put  an  end  to  by  hb  attack 
upon  Lascaris,  for  in  the  battle  that  ensued  he  perished  in  single 
combat  with  his  royal  antagonbt  (12x1).    Hb  son  and  successor, 
Kaik&Qs,  made  peace  with- Lascaris  and  extended  hb  frontiers 
to  the  Black  Sea  by  the  conquest  of  Sinope  (12x4).    On  thb 
OQcasion  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  take  prisoner  the  Comnenian 
prince  (Alexius)  who  ruled  the  independent  empire  of  Trebiaond, 
and  he  compelled  him  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  of  thr  SeljQks,  by  paying  tribute,  and  by  serving 
in  the  armies  of  the  sultan.    Elated  by  this  great  success  and  by 
hb  victories  over  the  Armenians,   KaikAQs  was  induced  to 
attempt  the  capture  of  the  important  city  of  Aleppo,  at  thb 
time  governed  by  the  descendants  of  Saladin;  but  the  affair 
miscarried.    Soon  afterwards  the  sultan  died  (1219)  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Alft  ud-dIn  Kaikob&d  I.,  the  most 
powerful  and  illustrious  prince  of  this  branch  of  the  SeljQks, 
renowned  not  only  for  his  successful  wars  but  also  for  his  magnifi- 
cent structures  at  Konia,  Alaja,  Sivfts  and  elsewhere,  which 
belong  to  the  best  specimens  of  Saracenic  architecture.    Tlie  town 
of  Alaja  was  the  creation  of  this  sultan,  as  previously  there  exbted 
on  that  site  only  the  fortress  of  Candelor,  at  that  epoch  in  the 
possession  of  an  Armenian  chief,  who  was  expelled  by  Kaikobftd, 
and  shared  the  fate  of  the  Armenian  and  Prankish  knights  who 
possessed  the  fortresses  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
as  far  as  Selefke  (Seleuda).  Kaikobftd  extended  hb  rule  as  far 
as  thb  city,  and  desbted  from  further  conquest  only  on  condition 
that  the  Armenian  princes  would  enter  into  the  same  kind  of 
relation  to  the  SeljQks  as  had  been  imposed  on  the  Comnenians 
of  Trebizond.    But  his  greatest  military  fame  was  won  by  a  war 
which,  however  glorious,  was  to  prove  fatal  to  the  SeljQk  empire 
in  the  future:  in  conjunction  with  hb  ally,  the  Ajryubite  prince 
Ashraf,  he  defeated  the  Khwftrizm  shfth  Jal&l  ud-dIn  near 
Erzingftn  (X230).    Thb  victory  removed  the  only  barrier  that 
checked  the  progress  of  the  Mongob.   During  thb  war  Kaikobftd 
put  an  end  to  the  collateral  dynasty  of  the  SeljQks  of  ErzcrOm 
and  annexed  its  possessions.    He  also  gained  the  city  of  Khelftt 
with  dependencies  that  in  former  times  had  belonged  to  the 
Shfth-i-Armen,  but  shortly  before  had  been  taken  by  Jalftl 
ud-dIn;  this  aggression  was  the  cause  of  the  war  just  mentioned. 
The  acqubition  of  Khelftt  led,  however,  to  a  new  war,  as  Kaikobftd 's 
ally,  the  Ayyubite  prince,  envied  him  thb  conquest.    Sixteen 
Mahommedan  princes,  mostly  Ayyubite,  of  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, under  the  leadership  of  Malik  al-Kftmil,  prince  of  Egypt, 
marched  with  considerable  forces  into  Asia  Minor  against  hko. 
Happily  for  Kaikobftd,  the  princes  mbtnisted  the  power  of  the 
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SELKIRK  (or  Selciuic),  ALBXAXDEB  (i676-i7>i],  Scsttitb 
saibc.  the  prototype  of "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  levenlh  ion  of  John 
Selcraig,  shoemaker  and  tanner  of  Largo,  Fifeshire,  was  bom 
in  1676,  In  his  youth  be  displayed  an  unruly  dispotilion,  and. 
having  been  summoned  on  the  971h  of  August  idqj  before  the 
kirk-setiion  fot  bis  indecent  behaviour  in  church,  "did  not 
compear,  lieliig  gone  away  lo  the  seas."  In  May  170]  he  joined 
Dam  pier  in  a  privateering  expedition  lo  tbe  South  Seas,  going 
with  the  "  Cinque  Ports  "  gjley  as  wiling  mailer.  In  Seplembet 
1704  the  "  Cinque  Ports"  put  Id  at  Juan  Fernandei  Island, 
west  of  Valparaiso;  here  Selkirk  had  a  dispute  with  his  captain, 
Thomas  Stndling.  and  at  his  own  request  was  put  ashore  with 
a  few  ordinary  necessaries.  Before  the  ship  left  be  begged  to 
be  readmitted,  but  this  was  refused,  and  Selkirk  remained  alone 
in  Juan  FemaJidei  four  years  and  four  months,  till  on  the  jisl 
of  January  1709  he  was  found,  and  on  the  iitb  of  February 
following  taken  off,  by  Captain  Woodes  Rogers,  cotnnender  of 
the  "  Duke  "  privateer  (with  Dampier  u  pilot),  who  made  him 

"  The  Increase  "  (March  19th].   Selkirk  returned  10  the  Thames 
on  Ihe  I4lh  ol  October  1711;  he  was  back  at  Largo  in  1711, 
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(be  Entl'^limat  for  the  jrd  of  I>ee«nLHF  1713-  In  1719.  ihonly 
after  a  second  edition  of  Rogers*  Vnare  bad  apneared  {1718),  L>erDe 
puUiihed  Rabinsm  Cnati.  While  itiii  is  cleiriy  indebted  in  its 
main  outlines  to  Selkirk's  story,  moil  of  lis  incidenls  are.  of  coune, 
fairly  indRiendent  of  tbe  bller;  thus  Ihe  decidedly  irof^al  de- 
scription of  Crusoe's  island  aiui  the  whole  narrative  oflhe  cannibals' 
visls,  Ac.  agree  rather  with  one  of  tbe  West  Indie*  Ihaa  with  Juan 

The  b«t  Riodem  biography  b  tbe  Lift  ati  AimlMm  ifAlmniir 
&f<ti'it  by  John  Ilo>»ll  (1819).  In  i^a  tablet  waspal  upon  Juan 
Fenundei  at  a  point  on  the  hiU  nod  called  "  Setkirli's  Loak-om." 
where  in  a  gap  in  the  trap  rockamagnificcnt  viewmay  behadof  the 
whole  Island,  and  ol  the  lea  north  and  KKilh,  over  which  the  nile 
rnir-.t  have  often  wafched  for  an  approaching  sail.  It  bcaia  Ihe 
following  inaeripiiani— "  In  memory  of  Alckander  Selkirk,  mariner, 
a  native  of  Largo  in  the  county  of  Fife,  Scotland,  who  was  on  Ihis 
itiand  in  complete  tolilude  for  (our  years  and  lour  months.  He  was 
landed  from  (he  '  Cinque  Pone  '  (lie)  galley.  f6  tons,  16  guns. 
1704  a.t>.,  and  was  taken  off  in  Ihe'  Duke  privateer.  Illh  Fefaniaiy 
1700.  He  died  lieuienant  of  the'  Weymouth  '  1713  A. D.,  aged  forty 
men  years.  Thl<  tab'ct  >•  crettH  near  SelUrk's  lDi^.ouI  by 
Commodore  PowcU  and  officer*  of  H.M3.  '  Topaae,'  186B  a.d." 

SELKIRK.  TH0KA3  DOUQLAS,  ;TS  EaiL  or  (1771-1890). 
was  bom  at  St  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbrighohire.  on  (he  KMh  of 
June  1771.  He  succeeded  his  fa(hcr  in  1 749,  his  six  elder  bralben 
having  predeceased  him.  Al  this  lime  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
were  being  changed  into  graiing  land  and  deer  forests.  Selkirk 
■    ■        ■  ■      ■     evicted  pt  ■     ■   ■ 
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acquired  control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  May  tSxx 
an  immense  tract  was  granted  to  him  in  the  Red  River  valley, 
and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  send  out  settlers;  but  the  hostility 
of  the  North-West  Fur  Company,  with  its  headquarters  at 
Montreal,  eventually  ruined  the  colony  (see  Red  River  Settlc- 
uent),  and  the  influence  of  his  rivals  led  to  the  defeat  of  Selkirk 
in  various  legal  proceedings.  On  the  8th  of  April  1820  he  died 
broken-hearted  at  Pau.  One  of  the  most  generous  and  dis- 
interested men  in  the  history  of  colonization,  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  predatory  selfishness  of  his  rivals. 

Copies  of  his  papers,  most  of  which  are  unpublished,  are  in  the 
Canadian  Archives  Department  at  Ottawa. 

SELKIRK*  a  royal  and  police  burgh  and  the  county  town  of 
Selkirkshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (xgoi)  6397.  It  lies  on  Ettrick 
Water,  about  3  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Tweed,  6i  m* 
S.  of  Galashiels  by  the  North  British  Railway  Company's  branch 
line,  of  which  it  is  the  terminus.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  close  to  which  are  the  miUs 
and  factories.  The  public  buildings  include  the  county  buildings, 
public  hall,  library  and  the  town  hall  (with  a  spire  no  ft.  high). 
There  are  statues  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  ^eriff's  robes,  and 
Mungo  Park,  the  African  explorer,  who  was  educated  at  the 
grammar  schooL  Woollen  manufactures  (tweeds,  tartans, 
plaids  and  shawls)  are  the  principal  industry,  but  the  town  is 
also  an  important  agricultural  centre.  With  Galashiels  and 
Hawick  it  belongs  to  the  Hawick  or  Border  group  of  parlia- 
mentary burghs.  Immediately  south  of  the  town  are  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  the  Haining. 

As  its  early  name  (Scheleschyrche)  indicates,  Selkirk  originally 
consisted  of  a  number  of  skids  (huts),  in  the  forest  beside  which 
a  church  had  been  planted  by  the  Culdees  of  Old  Melrose. 
David  I.,  while  prince  of  Cumbria,  founded  in  x  113  the  abbey, 
which  was  removed  fifteen  years  aifterwards  to  Kelso,  and  also 
erected  a  castle.  Captured  by  Edward  I.,  by  whom  it  was  en- 
larged and  strengthened,  the  fortress  was  retaken  by  Wallace  in 
X297,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots  till  the  battle  of 
Halidon  Hill  (1333),  when  it  was  delivered  to  the  English.  It  was 
probably  destroyed  in  1417  when  Sir  Robert  Umfraville,  governor 
of  Berwick,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  nothing  remains  of  it  save 
some  green  mounds  and  the  name  Peel  HiU.  It  is  significant 
of  the  havoc  wrought  during  t{ie  Border  warfare  that  there 
is  not  in  Selkirk,  in  spite  of  its  antiquity,  any  building  two 
hundred  years  old.  Of  the  eighty  burghers  who  marched  to 
Flodden  (1513)  under  William  Biydone,  the  town  clerk,  only 
the  leader  survived,  with  a  banner  captured  from  the  English; 
he  was  knighted  by  James  V.  This  banner  is  locally  supposed 
to  be  the  one  borne  by  the  Weavers'  Corporation  in  the  annual 
ceremony  of  Riding  the  Common,  but  the  claim  cannot  be 
verified.  The  charter  granted  by  David  I.  and  other  muniments 
having  perished,  James  V.  renewed  the  charter  in  1533,  with  the 
right  to  enclose  1000  acres  of  the  common  and  leave  to  elect  a 
provost.  After  the  battle  of  Philiphaugh  (1645),  David  Leslie, 
the  Covenanters'  general,  had  some  prisoners  confined  in  the 
tolbooth  of  Selkirk  and  afterwards  massacred  in  the  market- 
place. From  an  early  period  the  souters  (shoemakers)  were  a 
flourishing  craft,  and  in  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1746  were 
required  to  furnish  the  Jacobites  with  several  thousand  pairs  of 
shoes.  Though  shoemaking  is  extinct,  "  the  souters  of  Selkirk" 
is  still  a  nickname  for  the  inhabitants.  Tradition  of  the  ancient 
craft  yet  survives  also  in  connexion  with  the  enrolment  of  bur- 
gesses, when  the  burgess  elect  has  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
"  licking  the  birse  "  {i.e.  bristles).  When  the  loving-cup  reaches 
the  candidate  he  dips  in  the  wine  a  brush  of  bristles  like  that 
used  by  shoemakers  and  passes  it  through  his  lips. 

SELKIRK  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  in  the  S.E.  of  British  Columbia, 
Canada,  extending  N.  for  about  200  m.  from  the  American 
frontier  with  a  breadth  of  about  80  m.  and  bounded  E.,  W.  and 
N.  by  the  Columbia  river.  Though  often  spoken  of  as  part  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  they  are  really  distinct,  and  belong 
to  an  older  geological  epoch,  consisting  mainly  of  crystalline 
or  highly  metamorphosed  rocks,  granites,  gneiss,  schists;  their 
outline  too  is  rounder  and  less  serrated  than  that  of  the  Rockies. 


On  the  S.E.  Is  the  Purcell  range,  with  the  main  chain  of  the 
Rockies  still  farther  E.,  and  on  the  W.  the  Gold  range,  prolooged 
northward  as  the  Cariboo  Mountains.  They  do  not  rise  much 
above  xo,ooo  ft.,  the  highest  peaks  bdng  Sir  Donald  (named 
after  Lord  Strathcona),  10,645  ft.;  Macdonald  (named  after 
Sir  John  Macdonald),  9440  ft.;  and  Mount  Tupper  (after  Sir 
Charles  Tupper),  9030  ft.  The  scenery  is  wild  and  magnificent; 
below  the  snow-line,  especially  on  the  western  side,  the  slopes 
are  densely  wooded,  and  enormous  glacien  fill  the  upper  valleys; 
of  these  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Dledllewaet,  near 
Glacier  House,  on  the  Canadian  Padfic  railway.  The  Seikirks 
are  crossed  by  the  railway  at  Rogers  Pass,  discovered  in  1883. 
The  engineering  difficulties  overcome  are  greater  than  at  any 
other  portion  of  the  line,  and  the  grades  are  in  places  very  steep. 
A  magnificent  series  of  caverns,  called  the  Nakimu  Caves,  occur 
in  the  Glacier  Park  Reserve  not  far  from  Glacier  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway.  These  caves  are  formed  by  the  Cougar  Creek, 
and  were  first  comprehensively  surveyed  in  1905-1906  (see  the 
Canadian  Surveyor-General's  Report  for  that  year). 

SELKIRKSHIRE,  a  southern  county  of  Scotland,  bounded 
N.  by  the  shires  of  Peebles  and  Midlothian,  E.  and  S.E.  by 
Roxburghshire,  S.  and  S.W.  by  Dumfriesshire  and  W.  by  Peebles- 
shire. Its  area  is  x  70,76a  acres  or  266*8  sq.  m.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  surface  is  hilly,  the  only  low-lying  ground  occurring  in 
the  valleys  of  the  larger  streams.  The  highest  hills  are  found  iu 
the  extreme  west  and  south-west.  On  the  confines  of  Peebles- 
shire the  chief  heights  are  Dun  Rig  (2433  ft.).  Black  Law  (2285), 
Broad  Law  (2723)  and  Lochcraig  Head  (2625);  and  on  the 
Dumfriesshire  borders,  Bodcsbeck  Law  (2173),  Capd  Fell  (2323), 
Wind  Fell  (2x80)  and  Ettrick  Pen  (2269).  In  the  north,  close 
to  the  Midlothian  boundary,  is  Windlestraw  Law  (2x6x).  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Ettrick  (32  m.)  and  its  left-hand  affluent 
the  Yarrow  (14  m.),  but  for  a  few  miles  the  Tweed  traverses  the 
north  of  the  county.  Gala  Water  (21  m.),  though  it  joins  the 
Tweed  a  little  below  Galashiels,  belongs  rather  to  Midlothian, 
since  it  rises  in  the  Moorfoot  Hills  and  for  most  of  its  course 
flows  in  that  shire.  St  Mary's  Loch  and  its  adjunct,  the  Loch 
of  the  Lomes,  in  the  uplands,  are  the  chief  lakes,  and  of  numoous 
small  lakes  in  the  south-east  the  two  lochs  of  Shaws,  Clearbum, 
Akermoor  and  Essenside  .may  be  mentioned.  The  vales  of 
the  Tweed  and  Yarrow  and  Ettrickdale  are  the  principal 
valleys. 

Gedofy. — This  county  is  entirely  occupied  by  Silurian  and  Ordo- 
vician  rocks  which  are  very  much  folded  and  crumpled;  the  axes  of 
the  folds  run  in  a  south-westerly,  north-easterly  direction.  Tlw 
Ordovician  rocks,  represented  by  the  Glenkiln  and  Hartfell  shales, 
appear  in  the  crests  of  the  anticlinal  folds;  in  the  western  part  of  the 
count)r  they  are  frequently  sandy  in  character.  Above  the  black 
Ordovician  shales  come  the  Birkhill  graptolitic  shales  folk>wed  by  the 
Quecnsberry  grits,  a  series  of  Breywackes,  grits,  flags  and  shales, 
which  |>ass  upwards  into  the  Hawick  rocks,  shales  with  brown- 
weathering  grcywackes.  Some  ojf  the  Quecnsberry  grits  and  under- 
lying grcywackes  in  the  Ordovician  are  used  as  building  stones, 
fgneous  rocks  are  represented  by  the  Tertiary  basalt  dikes  oif  Bower- 
hope  Law  and  dikes  of  quart2-felsite  near  Windlestraw  Law  and 
Caddon  Water;  dikes  of  minette  occur  near  Todrig.  A  great  deal 
of  boulder-clay  covers  the  older  rocks:  the  ice-borne  material 
travelled  from  west  to  east,  and  many  of  the  hills  ^ow  steep  and 
bare  slopes  towards  the  west,  but  have  gentle  slopes  covereaTritb 
glacial  deposits  on  the  eastern  side. 

Climate  and  Agriculture. — ^The  rainfall  for  the  year,  based  on  ob- 
servations at  Bowhill,  between  the  confluence  of  the  Yarrow  and 
Ettrick.  at  a  height  of  537  ft.  above  the  sea,  averages  33*65  in.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  year,  calculated  at  Galashiels  (416  ft.  above 
the  sea),  is  d6-3*'  F.,  for  January  36-2*  F.,  and  for  July  58-2'  F.  The 
climate  is  tnus  cold  and  wet  on  the  whole,  and  as  the  soil  is  mostly 
thin,  over  a  subsoil  of  clayey  till,  agriculture  i»  carried  on  at  a  dis^ 
advantage.  About  one-sixth  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation,  oats 
being  almost  the  only  jgrain  crop  and  turnips  the  chief  men  crop. 
Live  stock  is  pursuea  more  profitabl^jT,  tne  sheep  walks  carrying 
heavy  stocks.  Blackfaced  are  the  principal  breed  on  the  higher 
eround,  but  on  the  lower  pure  Cheviots  and  a  cross  of  Cheviot  with 
Leicester  are  common.  Cattle  also  are  raised,  and  horses  (mainly 
for  agricultural  operations)  and  pigs  to  only  a  moderate  extent. 
There  are  comparatively  few  small  holdings,  farms  between  100  and 

?oo  acres  being  the  most  usual.  More  than  one-third  of  the  county 
upwards  of  60,000  acres)  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Buccleuch.  The 
land  t)etween  the  Ettrick  and  the  Tweed  was  formerly  covci^  with 
foreat  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sheriffdom  was  described  as  Ettrick 
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The  chief  tree*  were  wk,  birch  and  haael;  And  the  wood 

being  well  stocked  with  the  finest  breed  of  red  deer  in  <die  Idngdom 
became  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Stuarts.  James  V..  however,  to 
increase  his  revenues,  kt  the  domain  for  grazing,  and  it  was  soon 
converted  into  pasture  for  sheep,  with  the  remilt  that  now  only 
about  5000  acres  in  the  shire  are  under  wood. 

Mamufaciures  and  CommunicaHons. — ^Woollen  manufactures 
(tweeds,  tartans,  plaiding,  yam  and  hosiery)  are  the  predominant 
industry  at  Galashiels  and  Selkirk.  Tannins,  dyeing,  ensineering, 
iron-founding  and  bootmaking  also  are  carriea  00  at  Calasniels,  and 
there  are  large  vineries  at  Clovenfords. 

The  only  railway  communication  b  in  the  north,  where  there  b  a 
branch  line  from  Galashiels  to  Selkirk,  beudes  part  of  the  track  of 
the  Waverley  route  from  Edinburgh  to  the  soutn  and  the  line  from 
Galashieb  to  Peebles.  There  are  coaches  from  Selkirk  to  St  Mary's 
Loch  and  periodically  to  Moffat. 

Po^tUaHon  and  AdminislratioH.-— In  1891  the  populatioii 
Aumbeied  37,7x2,  and  in  xgot  it  was  33,356,  or  88  to  the  sq.  bl, 
a  decrease  of  15*78%,  much  the  largest  for  the  decade  in  Scotland. 
Fifty-seven  persons  spoke  Gaelic  and  English,  none  Gaelic 
only.  The  chief  towns  are  Galashiels  (pop.  13,615)  and  Selkirk 
(6393).  Selkirkshire  combines  with  Pecblenhire  to  return  a 
member  to  Parliament,  and  the  county  town  and  royal  burgh 
of  Selkirk  and  the  municipal  burgh  of  (jalashiels  united  with 
Hawick  (in  Roxburgh^re)  to  constitute  the  Border  or  Hawick 
group  of  parliamentary  burghs.  The  shires  of  Selkirk,  Roxburgh 
and  Berwick  form  a  sheriffdom,  and  a  resident  sheriff-substitute 
sits  it  Selkirk  and  Galashicds.  There  is  a  combination  poorbouse 
at  Galashiels.  Tlie  county  is  under  school  board  jurisdiction,  and- 
there  are  high  schoob  at  Selkirk  and  Galashieb,  while  some  of  the* 
other  schoob  in  the  shire  earn  granU  for  higher  education.  Part 
of  the  "residue"  grant  b  spent  in  supporting  short  courses 
of  instruction  in  dairying,  and  Selkirk  town  coundl  subsidises 
popular  science  dasses  in  the  burgh  school. 

History  and  AntiquUUs, — ^There  are  no  Roman  remains  in 
Selkirkshire,  the  natives  probably  being  held  in  check  from  the 
station  atNewstead  near  the  Eildons.  The  Standing  Stone  near 
Yarrow  church  bearing  a  Latin  inscription  b  ascribed  to  the 
5th  or  6th  centtny  and  b  only  a  quasi-Roman  relic.  No  so- 
called  British  camps  have  been  found  on  the  upper  and  middle 
waters  of  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  and  of  the  few  situated  in 
the  lower  valleys  of  these  streams  the  most  important  b  the 
large  work  on  Rink  Hill  in  the  parish  of  Galashieb,  the  dbtrict 
containing  various  intere^ing  prehbtoric  remains.  At  Torwood- 
lee,  2  m.  north-west  of  (}alashieb,  are  the  ruins  of  the  only 
example  of  a  brock  (round  tower)  in  the  Border  counties.  The 
diameter  of  the  structure  measures  75  ft.,  and  that  of  the  enclosed 
court  40  ft.,  giving  a  thickness  for  the  wall  of  17}  ft.  The  brock 
stands  in  an  enclosure  of  mounds  and  a  ditch,  the  whole  being 
protected  by  an  outer  entrenchment  at  a  considerable  dbtance, 
of  which  only  a  fragment  survives.  Locally  the  works  are  called 
Torwoodlce  Rings,  or  Eye  Castle.  The  barrier  kn6wn  as  the 
Catrail,  or  Picts'  Work,  starts  near  Torwoodlee,  whence  it  runs 
southwards  to  Rink  HflL  There  it  sweeps  round  to  the  south- 
west as  far  as  Yarrow  church,  from  which  it  again  takes  a  due 
south  direction  to  the  valky  of  the  Rankle,  where  it  passes  into 
Roxburghshire.  Some  Arthurian  romance  touches  the  shire 
at  points,  for  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Coit  Celidon  (the  Wood 
of  CeTtdon)  was  probably  in  Ettrick  Forest,  and  that  of  Guinnion 
in  the  vale  of  GaU.  The  history  of  the  shire  for  six  centuries 
following  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  b  that  of  the  whole  of  south- 
eastern Scotland.  The  country  formed  part,  first,  of  the  British 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  then  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  North- 
umbria,  and  finally,  about  X030,  was  annexed  to  Scotland. 
The  first  sheriff  of  whom  there  b  record  was  Andrew  de  Synton, 
appointed  by  William  the  Lion  (d.  X314).  After  Edward  L 
had  overrun  Scotland  substantial  burgesses  of  Selkirk  were 
among  those  who  took  the  oath  of  all^iance  to  him  at  Berwick 
in  X3g6,  but  next  year  William  Wallace  sought  the  covert  of 
the  forest  to  organize  resbt&nce.  To  the  north  of  Hangingshaw 
in  the  country  between  the  Yarrow  and  Tweed  he  constructed 
an  earthwork,  still  called  Wallace's  Trench,  xooo  ft.  long  and 
deep  enough  to  conceal  a  moss  horse  and  his  rideTi  and  paved 
in  part  with  flat  whinstones  laid  on  edge.  At  the  higher  end  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  it  terminated  in  a  large  square  enclosure.   Here 


he  lay  tin  hb  plans  were  completed  and  at  last  departed,  hb 
forces  including  a  body  1  of  Selkirk  archers,  for  a  raid  into  the 
north  of  England.  During  the  prolonged  strife  that  followed 
the  death  Of  Robert  Bruce  (1339)  the  foresters  were  constantly 
fighting,  and  the  county  suffered  more  heavily  at  Flodden 
(x  5x3)  than  any  other  dbtrict.  The  lawlessness  of  the  Borderers 
was  at  length  put  down  by  James  V.  with  a  strong  hand.  He 
parcelled  out  the  forest  in  districts,  and  to  each  ^)pointed  a 
keeper  to  enforce  order  and  protect  property.  In  1539  the 
rinsjicaders,  including  William  Cockbum  of  Henderland,  Adam 
Scott  of  Tushielaw  and  the  notorious  Johnnie  Armstrong, 
were  arrested  and  pron^itly  executied.  Thb  severity  gradually 
had  the  deured  effect,  though  alter  the  unkm  of  tbe  crowns 
in  X603  the  freebooters  and  moastroopas  again  threatened 
to  be  troublesome,  until  James  VI. 's  lieutenants  ruthlessly 
stamped,  out  disaffectioiL  The  Covenanters  hdd  many  con- 
venticles in  the  uplands,  and  their  general,  David  Leslie,  routed 
the  marqub  of  Montrose  atThiliphaugh  in  1645. 

The  manufacture  of  wooUoi  goods  was  introduced  into 
Selkirk  and  (Galashieb  and  attained  great  success,  thus  adding 
largely  to  tbe  prosperity  of  the  ndghbourhood.  In  aiMther 
dixection  the  bMuty  and  romance  of  Yarrow  and  Ettrick  have 
proved  a  most  stimulating  force  in  modem  Scottish  literature. 

BiBUOGRAFRT.^Sir  OoTge  Douglas,  Rodmrgh,  Sdkirh  ani 
PeMes  (Edinbui^,  1899);  T.  Craig-Brown.  HMtory  0/  SelkirkMkire; 
Gcoige  Reaveley.  History  of  Calaskkls  ((Galashiels,  1875);  Willbm 


SELLA,  QUINTINO  (i8i7-x884),  Italian  statesman  and 
financier,  was  bom  at  Mosso,  near  Biella,  on  the  jth  of  July 
1837.  Alter  studying  engineering  at  Turin,  he  was  sent  in  X843 
to  study  mineralogy  at  the  Parisian  school  of  mines.  In  Parb 
he  witnessed  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  only  retumedi  to  Turin 
in  X853,  whoi  he  tao^t  applied  geometry  at  the  technical 
institute.  In  1853  be  became  professor  of  mathematics  at 
the  university,  and  in  i860  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the 
school  of  q>plied  engineering.  In  x86o  be  was  elected  deputy 
for  Coasato,  A  year  later  he  was  selected  to  be  secretary-genend 
of  public  instraction,  and  in  1863  received  from  Rattazzi  the 
portfolio  of  finance.  The  Rattazzi  cabinet  fell  before  Sella 
could  efficaciously  provide  for  the  defidt  of  £17,500,000  with 
which  he  was  confronted;  but  in  1864  he  returned  to  the 
minbtry  of  finance  in  the  La  Marmora  cabinet,  and  dealt  energeti- 
cally with  the  defidt  of  £8,000,000  then  exbting.  Persuading 
the  king  to  forgo  £x  30,000  of  hb  dvil  Ust,  and  hb  colleagues 
LD  the  cabinet  to  relinquish  part  of  their  minbterial  stipends, 
he  effected  savings  amounting  to  £3,400,000,  proposed  new 
taxation  to  the  extent  of  £x  ,600,000,  and  induced  landowners 
to  pay  one  year's  instalment  of  the  land  tax  in  advance.  A  vote 
of  the  chan^>er  compelled  him  to  resign  before  hb  preparations 
for  financial  restoration  were  complete;  but  in  1869  he  retumed 
to  the  minbtry  of  finance  in  a  cabinet  formed  by  himself,  but 
of  which  he  made  over  the  premiership  to  Giovanni  Lanza;  By 
means  of  the  grist  tax  (which  he  had  proposed  in  1865,  but 
which  the  Menabrea  cabinet  had  passed  in  x868),  and  by  other 
fiscal  expedients  necessitated  by  the  almost  deq>erate  condition 
of  the  national  exchequer,  he  succeeded,  before  hbfall  from  power 
in  X 873,  in  pladng  Italian  finance  upon  a  sound  footing,  in  spite 
of  fierce  attacks  and  persbtent  mbrepresentation.  In  X870  hb 
great  political  influence  turned  the  scale  against  interference 
in  favour  of  France  against  Prussia,  and  in  favour  of  an  immedi- 
ate occupatk>n  of  Rome.  From  1873  until  his  premature  death 
on  the  X4th  of  March  1884,  he  acted  as  leader  of  the  Right,  and 
was  more  than  once  prevented  by  an  ephemeral  coalition  of 
personal  opponents  from  returning  to  power  as  head  of  a  Moderate 
Conservative  cabinet.  After  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  form 
a  cabinet  .in  May  x88x  he  practically* retired  from  public  life, 
devoting  himself  to  hb  studies  and  hb  linen  factory. 

Hb  Diseorsi  Porlamentari  were  publbhed  (s  vob..  X887-X890)  by 
order  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  An  account  of  hb  hfe  and  his 
scientific  Uboun  was  given  by  A.  Coasa  in  the  Proceedings  of  tk$ 
Accademia  dei  Lincoi  (1884-1885). 
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SELUR,  WILUAM  TOUNQ  <i825-t89o).  Scottish  classical 
scholar,  was  born  at  Morvich,  Sutherlandshire,  on  the  a  2nd  of 
February  1825.  Educated  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy  and 
afterwards  at  Glasgow  University,  he  entered  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  as  a  scholar.  Graduating  with  a  first-class  in  classics, 
he  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel,  and,  after  holding  assistant 
professorships  at  Durham,  Glasgow  and  St  Andrews,  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek  at  St  Andrews  (1857).  In  1863  he , 
was  elected  professor  of  humanity  in  Edinburgh  University, 
and  occupied  that  chair  down  to  his  death  on  the  xath  of  October 
1890.  Sellar  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  modem  classical 
scholars,  and  was  remarkably  successful  in  his  endeavours  to 
reproduce  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  Roman  literature. 

His  chief  works,  Th*  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic  (3rd  ed..  1889) 
and  The  Raman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age  (Vinril,  3rd  ed.,  1897), 
and  Hjraee  and  the  Elegtac  Poets  (2nd  ed..  by  W.  P.  iCer.  1899),  with 
memoir  by  Andrew  Lang,  are  standard  authorities.  Sellar  contri- 
buted to  the  9th  edition  of  the  Ency.  Brit,  a  series  of  brilliant  articles 
on  the  Roman  poets,  the  substance  of  which'  has  "been  retained  in 
the  present  edition. 

SBLMAr  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Dallas  county,  Alabama, 
U.S.A.,  altitude  xa6  ft.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alabama  river, 
a  little  S.  of  the  centre  o!  the  state,  and  known  as  the  Central 
City.  Pop.  (1900)  87x3,  of  whom  4429  were  negroes;  (1910 
U.S.  census)  13,649.  It  is  served  by  the  Louisville  &  NashvUlc, 
the  Southern  and  the  Western  of  Alabama  railways.  It  has  a 
Carnegie  library,  two  parks  and  two  Y.M.C.A.  buildings.  In 
the  dty  are  the^Selma  Military  Institute  (1907),  and  the  Alabama 
Baptist  Colored  University  (opened  in  1878),  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  schools  in  the  South  owned  and  controlled  by 
negroes,  and  has  industrial,  domestic,  normal,  collegiate  and 
(especially)  theological  courses.  The  Sodety  of  United  Charities 
supports  the  Selma  Hospital  (1889)  for  negroes  and  the  Selma 
Infirmary  (1890).  The  dty  has  a  large  trade,  principally  in 
cotton  (the  chief  crop  of  the  surrounding  country),  and  in 
lumber  from  the  great  pineries.  There  are  cotton  compresses, 
cotton  warehouses,  &c,;  in  1905  the  value  of  the  factory  pro- 
ducts was  $1,138,817.  The  water  supply  is  obtained  from 
artesian  wells.  The  site  was  ori^^nally  called  Moore's  Bluff, 
from  one  Thomas  Moore,  who  owned  a  steamboat  landing  here 
about  18x5.  A  town  was  established  about  X817,  and  in  X820 
was  incorporated  under  its  present  nam^  (from  the  Ossianic 
legend).  Selma  was  first  chartered  as  a  dty  in  X852.  During 
the  Civil  War  it  was  the  seat  of  Confederate  arsenals,  shipyards 
and  military  factories.  On  the  2nd  of  April  1865  it  was  captured 
by  Federal  troops  under  General  James  H.  Wilson  (b.  X837) 
and  much  of  the  dty  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Near  Sehna  livdd 
William  Rufus  King  (X786-X8S3),  a  Democratic  representative 
in  Congress  from  North  (Molina  in  x8xx-x8x6,  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Alabama  in  18X9-X844  and  1846- 
X853,  minister  to  France  in  X844-X846,  and  vice-president  of 
the  United  States  from  the  4th  of  March  1853  until  his  death 
on  the  i8th  of  April;  and  Selma  was  the  home  of  John  Tyler 
Morgan  (1824-1907),  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate 
army  in  X863-1865  and  a  prominent  Democratic  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  in  i877~x907;  and  of  Edmund  Winston 
Pettus  (1821-1907),  also  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate 
Anny  and,  in  X897-I907,  a  Democratic  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

SBLMECZBAnTA,  officially  called  Selm£CZ-£s  B£iabAnya 
(Ger.  Schemnitz),  the  capital  of  the  county  of.  Hont,  Hungary, 
X52  m.  N.  of  Budapest  by  rail  Pop.  (1900)  16,370,  about  two- 
thirds  Slovaks.  It  is  an  old  mining  town,  situated  at  an  altitude 
of  X945  ft.  in  a  deep  ravine  in  the  Hungarian  Ore  Mountains, 
and  is  built  in  terraces.  Selmeczb&nya  b  encircled  by  high 
mountains,  notably  the  isolated  peak  of  the  Calvarienberg 
(2385  ft.)  on  the  S.W.,  on  which  are  situated  a  castle  and  a 
church,  and  the  Paradicsberg  (2400  ft.)  on  the  N.W.  It  possesses 
a  famous  academy  of  mining  and  forestry,  founded  by  Maria 
Theresa  in  X760,  to  which  are  attached  a  remarkable  collection 
of  minerals,  and  a  chemical  laboratory.  Among  other  buildings 
are  a  picturesque  old  castle  dating  from  the  13th  century,  now 
in  ruins  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rooms  used  as  a  prison;  the 


new  castle,  used  as  a  fire  watch-tower;  and  the  town  halL  The 
mines,  chiefly  the  property  of  the  state  and  of  the  corporatkni, 
yield  silver,  gold,  lead,  copper  and  arsenic  The  town  contains 
also  flourishing  potteries,  where  well-known  tobacco  pipes  are 
manufactured.  About  7  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town  lie  the  balhs 
of  Vihnye,  with  sjMings  of  iron,  lime  and  carbonic  add,  and  about 
the  same  distance  to  the  W.  are  the  baths  of  Szklcno  with  springs 
of  sulphur  and  lime. 

Selmeczb&nya  is  jtn  old  town  whose  mines  existed  in  the  8th 
century.  In  the  xath  century,  together  with  the  whole  mining 
region  of  northern  Hungary,  it  was  coloniaed  by  German 
settlers,  who  later  embraced  the  Reformation.  Owing  to  the 
counter-reformation  the  German  element  was  driven  out  during 
the  x8th  century,  and  its  place  taken  by  the  actual  Slovak 
population. 

SBLOUS.  FREDBRICK  COURTNEY  (1851-  ),  British 
explorer  and  hunter,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  3xst  of  December 
185 1,  and  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  in  Germany.  His  love 
for  natural  history  led  to  the  resolve  to  study  the  ways  of  wild 
animals  in  thdr  native  haunts.  Going  to  South  Africa  when  be 
was  nineteen  he  travelled  from  the  Cape  to  Matabeldand,  reached 
early  in  X872,  and  was  granted  permission  by  Lobengula  to  shoot 
game  anywhere  in  his  dominions.  From  that  date  until  X890, 
with  a  few  brief  intervals  spent  in  En^and,  Sdous  hunted  and 
explored  over  the  then  little-known  regions  north  of  the  Transvaal 
and  south  of  the  Congo  basin,  shooting  elephants,  and  ooUecUng 
spedmens  of  all  kmds  for  museums  and  private  collections.  His 
travels  added  largely  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country  now  known 
as  Rhodesia.  He  made  valuable  ethnological  investigations, 
and  throughout  his  wanderings — often  among  people  who  had 
never  previously  seen  a  white  man— he  maintained  cordial 
relations  with  the  Kaffir  chiefs  and  tribes,  winning  their  confid- 
ence and  esteem,  notably  so  in  the  case  of  Lobengula.  In  1890 
Selous  entered  the  service  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 
acting  as  guide  to  the  pioneer  expedition  to  Mashonaland.  Over 
400  m.  of  road  were  construaed  through  a  country  of  forest, 
mountain  and  swamp,  and  in  two  and  a  half  months  Selous  took 
the  column  safely  to  its  destinatiini.  He  then  went  east  to  Manica, 
concluding  arrangements  there  which  brought  the  country  under 
British  control  Coming  to  England  in  December  1892  he  was 
awarded  the  Founder's  medal  of  the  Royal  GeograpUad  Sodety 
"in  recognition  of  his  extensive  exploratbns  and  surveys,'*  of 
which  he  gave  a  summary  in  "  Twenty  Years  in  Zambesta"  (Geo. 
Journ.  vol.  i.,  1893)  He  returned  to  Africa  to  take  part  in  the 
first  Matabele  War  (1893),  bdng  wounded  during  the  advance  on 
Bulawayo.  Whde  back  in  England  he  married,  but  in  March 
1896  was  again  settled  with  his  wife  on  an  estate  in  Matabdeland 
when  the  native  rebellion  broke  out.  He  took  a  prominent  put 
in  the  fighting  which  followed,  and  published  an  account  of  the 
campaign  entitled  Sunshtne  and  Storm  in  Rhodesia  (1896).  On 
the  restoration  of  peace  Sebus  settled  in  England.  He  continued, 
however,  to  make  shooting  and  hunting  expeditions — visiting 
Asia  Minor,  Newfoundland,  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  In  none  of  his  expeditions  was  his  object  the 
making  of  a  "  big  bag,"  but  as  a  hunter-naturalist  and  slayer 
of  great  game  he  ranks  with  the  most  famous  of  the  world's 
sportsmen. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  he  published  A  Hunter's  Wanderings 
iu  Africa  (188 1,  5th  ed.,  1907).  Traod  and  Adventure  in  South^Ecst 
Africa  (1803),  Sport  and  Travel,  East  and  Wesl  (1900).  Rece$a  HunUnt 
Tnps  in  British  North  America  (1907),  African  Nature  NoUs  and 
Reminiscences  (1908),  a  valuable  aadttion  to  the  knowledge  of 
African  fauna,  and  made  numerous  contributions  to  The  Geographical 
Journal,  the  Field  and  other  journals. 

SBLVB,  ODET  DB  (c.  1504-1563),  French  diplomatist,  was  the 
son  of  Jean  dc  Sdve,  first  president  at  the  parlements  ci  Rouen 
and  Bordeaux,  vice-chancdbr  of  Milan,  and  ambassador  of  the 
king  of  France.  In  1540  Odet  was  appointed  councillor  at  the 
parlement  of  Paris  and  in  x  542  at  the  grand  coundL  In  1546, 
after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Ardres,  he  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  England,  in  xsso  to  Venice,  and  afterwards  to 
Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  dection  of  Vofft  Pnul  IV.  in 
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SBLWTN,  ALFRED  RICHARD  CECIL  (1834-1903),  British 
geologist,  son  of  the  Rev.  Townshend  Selwyn,  Canon  of 
Gloucester,  was  born  at  Kilmington  in  Somerset  on  the 
aSth  of  July  1834.  Educated  in  Switzerland,  he  there  became 
interestol  in  geology,  and  in  1845  ^  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  survey  of  North  Wales  and  bordering  portions  of 
Shropshire,  and  a  series  of  q>lendid  geological  maps  resulted 
from  his  joint  work  with  A.  C.  Ramsay  and  J.  B.  Jukes. 
In  1853  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Victoria,  Australia,  where  he  gave  qpecial  attention  to  the 
gold-bearing  rocks,  until  in  1869  the  Colonial  Legislature 
brought  the  Survey  to  an  abrupt  termination.  At  this  date  Sir 
W.  E.  Logan  had  just  retired  from  the  office  of  director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  and  Selwyn  was  appointed  his 
successor.  In  this  new  sphere  of  activity  he  continued  his 
geological  wprk  with  marked  succev,  devoting  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  Quebec.  He  retired  in  1894. 
Meanwhile  in  1874  he  had  been  elected  F.R.S.,  in  1876  he  was 
awarded  the  Murchison  Medal  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  and  he  was  created  C.M.G.  in  1886  for  his  distinguished 
work  as  assistant  to  the  Canadian  Commissioners  at  the  exhibi- 
tions in  Philadelphia  (1876),  Paris  (1878)  and  London  (1886). 
He  retired  to  Vancouver  in  British  Columbia,  where  he  died  on 
the  19th  of  October  1903. 

See  memoir  with  portrait  in  Ced.  Mag.  (Feb.  1899)- 

SELWYN,  QEORGB  AUGUSTUS  <I7X9-I79i).  English  wit, 
son  of  Colonel  John  Selwyn  (d.  1751)  of  Matson,  Gloucestershire, 
was  bom  on  the  xith  of  August  1719.  Educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  he  became  member  of  parliament  for  the  family  borough 
of  Ludgershall  in  1747,  and  from  1754,  three  years  after  he 
inherited  Matson,  to  1780  he  represented  Gloucester.  In  parlia- 
ment he  took  no  part  in  debate,  but  he  managed  to  obtain  two 
or  three  lucrative  sinecures;  in  society  he  was  very  popular  and 
won  a  great  reputation  as  a  wit.  He  is  said  to  have  been  very 
fon<]  of  seeing  corpses,  criminals  and  executions,  ajid  Horace 
Walpole  says  he  loved  "  nothing  upon  earth  so  well  as  a  criminal, 
except  the  execution  of  him."  He  died  in  London  on  the  3sth 
of  January  1791.  Like  the  eccentric  duke  of  Queensberry 
Selwyn  claimed  to  be  the  father  of  Maria  Fagniani,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Francis  Charles  Seymour,  3rd  marquess  of  Hertford. 

See  T.  H.  Jesse.  Ceoree  Selwyn  and  his  Contemporaries  (1843-1844; 
oewed.,  18&3);  and  S.  P.  Kerr.  Ceortit  Selwyn  and  the  Wits  (1909). 

SELWYN.  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  (1809-1878),  English  bjshop. 
second  son  of  William  Selwyn  (1775-1855),  a  distinguished 
legal  writer,  was  bom  at  Hampstead,  London,  on  the  5th  of  April 
1809.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  St  John's  College. 
Cambridge,  where  in  1839  he  rowed  in  the  first  university 
boat-race.  He  took  his  degree  (second  in  the  classical  tripos) 
in  183  X.  He  returned  to  Eton  as  private  tutor,  was  ordained 
deacon  in  X833,  and  devoted  himself  with  characteristic  energy 
to  work  in  the  parish  of  Windsor  In  1841  it  was  proposed  that 
he  should  go  out  as  first  bishop  to  New  Zealand,  then  just  begin- 
ning to  be  colonized.  Despite  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  accepted 
the  offer.  He  studied  navigation  and  the  Maori  language  on  the 
voyage,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  continual  strain  and 
hardship.  He  spent  days  and  sometimes  nights  in  the  saddle, 
swam  broad  rivers  and  provided  himself  with  a  sailing  vessel 
Unfortunately,  just  when  he  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
natives,  his  ascendancy  was  rudely  shaken  by  the  first  Maori 
war.  Selwyn  endeavoured  to  mediate,  but  incurred  the  hostility 
of  both  parties.  He  went  to  the  battlefield  to  minister  to  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  both  camps;  but  the  Maoris  were  persuaded 
that  he  had  gone  out  to  fight  against  them,  and  years  afterwards 
one  of  them  pointed  out  a  scar  on  his  leg  to  an  Anglican  bishop 
which  he  declared  had  been  inflicted  by  Selwyn's  own  hands. 
It  was  long  before  he  regained  the  confidence  he  had  forfeited  by 
his  strict  adherence  to  duty  In  1854  he  returned  to  England 
for  a  short  furlough;  but  he  spent  much  of  it  in  pleading  the 
needs  of  his  diocese.  He  returned  to  New  Zealand  with  a  band 
of  able  associates,  including  J  C  Patteson,  and  began  to  divide 
his  large  diocese  into  sees  of  more  manageable  proportions. 


The  colonists  came  to  respect  his  uprightness,  and  the  Maoris 
learned  to  regard  him  as  their  father.  In  1868,  while  he  was  m 
England  to  attend  the  first  pan-Anglican  synod,  the  bishopric 
of  Lichfield  became  vacant,  and  after  some  hesitation  he  accepted 
it.  In  his  new  sphere  of  work  he  displayed  the  same  uxiselfish 
activity  as  before,  and  in  the  "  Black  Country  "  portion  of  his 
diocese  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  working  classes.  He  called  his 
clergy  ftnd  laity  together  for  consultation  in  the  diocesan  con- 
ference, an  innovation  the  value  of  which  he  had  proved  by  his 
colonial  experience.  On  his  death,  on  the  nth  of  April  X878, 
his  great  work  for  the  church  was  celebrated  by  a  riemarkable 
memorial,  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge,  being  erected  by  public 
subscription  and  incorporated  in  x883. 
See  Lives  by  H.  W.  Tucker  (2  vols.,  1879)  and  G.  H.  Curteis  (1889). 

His  son,  John  Rxchasdson  Szlwyn  (1844-1898),  bishop  of 
Melanesia,  was  Sbm  in  New  Zealand  on  the  20th  of  May  X844. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  ajid  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1869.  At  first  he  laboured  with 
energy  and  tact  as  vicar  of  Wolverhampton  in  his  father's 
diocese  of  Lichfield;  but  the  martyrdom  of  John  Coleridge 
Patteson,  bishop  of  Melanesia,  led  him  to  volunteer  for  service 
in  the  Australasian  Archipelago.  After  three  years'  service, 
during  which  the  bishopric  remained  vacant,  he  was  nominated 
as  Patteson's  successor  (1877).  For  twelve  years  he  threw  himself 
with  intense  energy  into  his  arduous  work,  but  his  health 
broke  down  and  he  returned  to  England  in  x89a  There 
he  found  an  appropriate  sphere  in  the  mastership  of  Selwyn 
College,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  on  the  x^th  of 
February  X898. 

SEMANQ,  an  aboriginal  people  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  found 
in  northem  Perak,  Kedah,  Kelantan,  Trengganu  and  the 
northern  districts  of  Pahang.  They  are  a  fairly  pure  branch  of 
the  woolly-haired  Negrito  race,  which  includes  the  natives  of 
the  Andaman  islands,  the  Aetas  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
dwarfs  of  Central  Africa.  The  men  average  about  4  ft.  9  or 
10  in.,  while  the  women  are  3}  in.  shorter.  Their  colour  is  a 
very  dark  brown  or  black.  The  shape  of  the  head  is  roimd,  or 
intermediate  between  round  and  long.  The  forehead  is  low  and 
rounded,  and  projects  over  the  root  of  the  nose,  which  is  short, 
depressed  and  pyramid-shaped.  Tlie  eyes  are  wide  open  and 
round,  showing  no  obliquity,  the  iris  being  of  a  very  rich,  deep 
brown.  Lips  vary  from  moderate  to  full,  the  mouth  is  rather 
large,  the  chin  feebly  developed,  and  the  jaws  are  often  slightly 
projecting.  The  hair  is  very  dark-brown  black,  never  blue-black 
as  among  Chinese  and  Malays.  It  grows  in  short,  spiral  tufts, 
curling  closely  all  over  the  head.  The  arm-stretch  is  almost 
always  greater  than  their  height.  The  feet  are  usually  short  and 
splayed,  with  a  remarkable  inward  curve  of  the  great  toe,  and 
are  very  prehensile.  The  Semangs  live  in  caves  or  leaf-shelters 
formed  between  branches.  A  waistdoth  for  the  men,  made  of 
tree  bark  hammered  out  with  a  wooden  mallet  from  the  bark 
of  the  tcrap,  a  species  of  wild  bread-fmit  tree,  and  a  short 
petticoat  of  the  same  for  the  women,  is  the  only  dress  worn; 
many  go  naked.  Tattooing,  or  rather  scarring,  is  practised, 
by  drawing  the  finely  serrated  edge  of  a  sugar-cane  leaf  across 
the  skin  and  rubbing  in  charcoal  powder.  They  have  bamboo 
musical  instruments,  a  kind  of  Jews'  harp  and  a  nose  flute. 
On  festive  occasions  there  is  song  and  dance,  both  sexes  decorat- 
ing themselves  with  leaves.  The  Seman^  bury  their  dead 
simply,  food  and  drink  being  placed  in  the  grave. 

SEMAPHORE,  a  town  of  Adelaide  county,  South  Australia, 
9)  m.  by  rail  from  the  dty  of  Adelaide.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
watering-places  of  the  state,  with  a  pier  x8oo  ft.  long.  Pop. 
about  8000. 

SEMAPHORE  (Gr.  aiiita,  sign,  and  4>op&,  carrying,  from  <l>kpap, 
to  bear),  the  name  of  an  apparatus  or  mechanical  device  by  which 
information  or  messages  can  be  signalled  to  a  distance.  It 
consists  of  movable  arms  or  blades  of  wood,  worked  by  levers  and 
affixed  to  a  high  post  or  pole.  The  most  familiar  semaphore  is 
that  used  in  railway  signalling  on  the  block  system,  where  the 
blade  if  horizontal  signifies  danger,  if  dropped  safety.  Used 
with  a  code,  the  semaphore  is  still  used  in  tl^  navy  for  signalling 
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from  ship  to  ship.    Untfl  the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraphy 

the  seoiaphoTe  was  used  for  transmitting  messages  over  long 

distances. 

SEHSLfir  in  Greek  mythobgy,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 

Harmonia,  and  mother  of  Dionysus  by  2>U8.    It  is  said  that 

Hera,  having  assumed  the  form  of  SemelS's  nurse,  persuaded 

her  rival  to  ask  Zeus  to  show  himself  to  her  in  all  his  glory. 

The  god,  who  had  sworn  to  refuse  Semel6  nothing,  unwillingly 

consented.    He  appeared  seated  in  his  chariot  surrounded  by 

thunder  and  lightning;  ScmelS  was  consumed  by  the  flames  and 

gave  birth  prematurely  to  a  child,  which  was  saved  from  the  fire 

by  a  miraculous  growth  of  ivy  wldch  sprang  up  round  the  palace 

of  Cadmus.     Dionysus  afterwards  descended  to  the  nether 

world,  and  brought  up  his  mother,  henceforth  known  as  Thy6n5 

(the  raging  one),  to  Olympus.    Zeus  and  Semel6  probably 

represent  the  fertiUsfaig  rain  of  qpring,  and  the  earth,  afterwards 

scorched  by  the  summer  heat.    Another  tradition  represents 

Actaeon  as  the  lover  of  SemelC,  and  his  death  as  due  to  the 

jealousy  of  Artemis.    A  statue  and  grave  were  to  be  seen  in 

Thebes. 

See  A{>ollodorus  iiL  4;  PiBusanias  iiL  34.  3,  ix.  2.  3;  Ovid, 
Metam.  id.  a6o. 

SEHENDRIA  (JSmedirevo),  an  important  commercial  town 
and  capital  of  the  Smederevo  department,  Servia,  on  the  Danube, 
between  Belgrade  and  the  Iron  Gates.  Pop.  (1900)  69x3.  It  is 
believed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  setUemcnt  M<ms 
aureus,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  its  famous  vineyards — 
supplying  Budapest  and  Vienna  with  some  of  the  finest  table 
grapes— were  planted  by  the  Roman  emperor  Probus  (a.d. 
376-382).  In  the  X5th  century,  when  the  Stfvian  prince  George 
Brankovich  became  lord  of  Tokay,  in  Hungary,  he  planted  vines 
from  Semendria  on  his  estates  there;  and  from  these  came  the 
famous  white  wine  Tokay.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  town, 
close  to  the  river,  there  is  a  picturesque  triangular  castle  with 
twenty-four  square  towers,  built  by  Geor^  Brankovich  in  1430 
on  the  model  of  the  Constantinople  walls.  Semendria  was  the 
residence  of  tha^  Servian  ruler  and  the  capital  of  Servia  from 
X430  to  X459.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  district  prefecture  and  a 
tribunal,  and  has  a  garrison  of  regular  troops.  Besides,  the 
special  export  of  grapes  and  white  wine,  a  great  part  of  the 
Servian  export  of  pigs,  and  almost  all  the  export  of  cereals, 
pass  through  Semendria.  In  x886  the  town  was  connected 
with  the  Belgrade-Nish  railway  by  a  branch  line. 

SEMINARY  (Lat.  semnariumf  from  semen,  seed),  a  term 
originally  applied  to  a  nursery-gsirden  or  place  where  seeds  are 
sown  to  produce  plants  for  transplanting.  It  was  early  used  in 
its  present  sense  of  a  place  of  education.  Its  most  frequent  use 
i$  for  a  training  college  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  in 
a  transferred  sense  for  a  priest  who  has  been  trained  in  a  foreign 
seminary,  also  often  termed  a  "seminarist."  A  German  usage, 
adopted  in  America,  applies  the  term  seminar  to  a  class  for 
advanced  study  or  research. 

SEHINOU  (properly  Simancii,  "renegade,"  "runaway," 
in  allusion  to  their  seceSsuon  from  the  Creek  confederacy),  a 
tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Muskhogean  stock.  They 
originally  formed,  part  of  the  Creek  confederacy,  but  separated 
from  it  early  in  the  i8th  century,  and  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  Florida.  In  x8i7-x8z8  their  attacks  on  the  Georgian  and 
Alabama  settlements  residted  in  the  invasion  of  their  territory 
by  General  Andrew  Jackson,  who  defeated  them  and  hanged 
two  British  traders,  named  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  who  were 
alleged  to  be  t)ie  instigators  of  the  raids.  The  long  Seminole  War 
of  1835-42,  the  hardest-fought  of  all  the  Indian  wars,  was  due 
to  the  tribe's  refusal  to  cede  their  lands  and  remove  to 
Arkansas  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  (see  Osceola)  of 
Payne's  Landing  (1832).  At  the  dose  of  this  struggle,  costing 
thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars,  the  Seminoles  were 
removed  to  Arkansas.  They  were  recognized  as  "  the  Seminole 
Nation,"  and  as  one  of  the  "  Five  Civilized  Tribes, "  and 
granted  autonomy  upon  the  scale  permitted  the  other  four, 
the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw  and  Creek.  They  live  now 
mainly  in  Oklahoma,  and  a  few  in  Florida, 


8BIIIPALATI1I8K,  a  province  of  the  Russian  dominions  in 
Central  Asia;  administrativdy  it  forms  a  part  of  the  general- 
govemorship  of  the  Steppes,  although  its  northern  portions 
really  belong  to  the  Irtysh  plains  of  West  Siberia.  It  b  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk,  on  the  S.E.  by  China,  on  the 
S.  by  Semiryechensk,  and  on  the  W.  by  Akmoli^.  As  regards 
configuration,  it  differs  widely  in  its  northern  and  southern  parts. 
The  snow'dad  ranges  (9000  to  xo,ooo  ft.)  of  the  Altai  andNazym 
enter  it  in  the  S.E.,  stretching  S.  to  Lake  Zaisan.  Another 
complex  of  mountains,  Kalbin,  rising  5000  and  6000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  continues  them  towards  the  west.  A  broad  vallej 
interyenta,  through  which  the  Irtysh  finds  its  way  from  the 
Zaisan  terrace  to  the  lowlands  of  Siberia.  Many  extensioiis 
of  these  mountains  and  subordinate  ranges  stretch  towards  the 
north.  The  stiU  lower  but  wild  Chinghis-tau  mountains  diversify 
the  south-westem  part  of  Semipalatinsk,  sending  out  their  rocky 
spurs  into  the  stqppe  region.  In  the  south,  the  Tarba^tai 
(Marmots')  range  (9000  to  xo,ooo  ft.)  separates  SemipalatinA 
from  Semiryechensk  and  Dzungaxia.  Wide  steppes  fill  up  the 
spaces  between  the  moimtains:  e.g.  the  Zaisan  steppe  (1200  to 
X500  ft.),  between  the  Tarbagatai  and  the  Altai  ranges;  the  plains 
of  Lake  Balkash,  some  300  ft.  lower,  to  the  south  of  the  Chinghir- 
tau;  and  the  phuns  of  the  Irtysh,  which  hardly  rise  600  ft.  above 
the  sea.  AU  kinds  of  crystalline  rocks — granites,  syenites, 
diorites  and  porphyries,  as  also  'slates  of  all  description»— are 
met  with  in  the  mountainous  tracts.  Th»e  also  occur  rkh 
gold-bearing  sands,  silver  and  lead  mines,  graphite,  coal  and 
the  less  valuable  precious  stones.  The  geology  of  the  region  and 
even  its  topogn^hy  are  still  but  imperfectly  known.  Numerous 
boulders  scattered  over  the  mountains  testify  to  a  much  wider 
extension  of  glaciers  in  former  times.  Ttie  chief  river  of  the 
province,  the  Irtysh,  which  issues  from  Lake  Zaisan,  flows  north 
and  north-west  and  drains  Semipalatinsk  for  more  than  760  m. 
Between  Bukhtarma  and  Ust-Kamenogorsk  it  cuts  its  way 
through  the  Altai  by  a  wild  gorge,  with  dangerous  rapids,  througjh 
which,  however,  boats  are  floated.  Lake  Zaisan,  80  m.  long  a«l 
10  to  30  m.  wide,  has  depth  sufficient  for  steamboat  navigation; 
steamers  traverse  also  for  some  xoo  m.  the  tower  course  of  the 
Black  Irtysh,  which  flows  from  Kulja  to  Lake  Zaisan.  The 
Kurchum,  the  Naxym  and  the  Bukhtarma  are  the  chief  right- 
hand  tributaries  of  the  Irtysh,  while  the  Char-urban,  Chagan  and 
many  smaller  streams  join  it  from  the  left;  none  are  navigable; 
neither  are  the  Kokpekty  and  Bugaz,  which  enter  Lake  Zaisan 
on  the  west.  Lake  Balkash,  which  borders  Semipalatinsk  on 
the  south-west,  formerly  received  several  tributaries  from  the 
Chinghlz-tau.  Many  smaller  lakes  (some  of  them  merdy  tem- 
porary) occur  on  the  Irtysh  plain,  and  yidd  salt. 

The  climate  is  severe.  The  average  ycariy  tempenttnre  reaches 
^*  in  the  south  and  34*  in  the  north ;  the  winter  ta  very  cokl,  and 
frosts  of  —44*  F.  are  not  uncommon,  while  the  themoroeter  rises 
to  133*  in  the  shade  in  the  summer.  The  yearly  amount  of  rain  and 
snow  is  trifling,  although  snow-storms  are  very  common;  strong 
winds  prevail.  Forests  are  plentiful  in  the  hilly  districts  and  on  xnt 
Irtysh  plain,  the  flora  being  Siberian  in  the  UOTth  and  more  Ccntxal 
Asiatic  towards  lakes  Balkash  and  Zaisan. 

The  area  of  the  province  is  183.145  sq.  m.,  and  in  1906  itapopub* 
tion  was  estimated  at  767.500.  Only  about  6%  of  the  populatioa  is 
settled,  the  remainder,  chiefly  Kirghiz,  bdng  nomads.  The  province 
is  divided  into  five  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Semi- 

¥ilatinBk.  Pavlodar,  Kokpekty,  Karkaralinsk  and  Ust-Kamenogonk. 
he  Russians  are  chiefly  agriculturists,  and  have  wealthy  settle- 
ments on  the  rwht  bank  of  the  Irtysh,  as  well  as  a  few  patches  in  the 
south,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  Kirghiz  are  almost  ex- 
clusively live-stock  breeders  and  keep  large  flocks  of  sheep,  hones 
and  cattle,  as  also  camels.  Hunting  is  a  favourite  and  profitable 
occupation  with  the  Cossacks  and  the  Kirghiz.  Bee-keeping  is 
extensively  followed,  especially  among  the  Cossacks.  Fishing,  which 
is  carried  on  in  lakes  Zaisan  and  Balkash.  as  also  in  the  Black  Irtydi, 
b  of  connderable  importance.  Gold  is  mined,  also  silver,  copper,  salt 
and  coal.  There  are  two  ironworks,  but  the  only  other  industrial 
establishments  of  any  size  are  a  steam  flour-miU  and  a  distillery. 
A  considerable  amount  of  trade  b  carried  on  within  the  province,  tn 
which  twenty  fairs  are  held  every  year. 

SEMIPALATINSK,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irtysh.  and 
on  the  highway  from  Dzungaria  to  Omsk,  683  m.  by  river  S.E. 
of  the  latter.   Pop.  (x88x)  17,820,  (1897)  26,353.   It  carries  on  « 
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oon^enhle  tnd«,  t^ecUOy  with  tbe  Kirghii,  and  hu  ■  floiu- 
miU,  dittillery  and  unncrio.  Stomcn  ply  as  Ibe  Inyih  down 
to  Omsk  and  up  to  Lake  Zaiiui. 

SBNlBAMIS  (c.  800  BX:.],  a  famaui  Auyriin  princeB,  round 
»bOK  penomilily  a  mau  of  legend  hai  accumulttcd.  It  wa> 
ool  until  i«io  that  tbe  couucha  ol  Profcuot  Lchmiun-HBupt 
of  Berlin  reitoicd her  to  hcrrighllul  place  in  Babyloniin-Asiyrian 
bistoiy.  The  legendi  derived  by  Diodoma  Siculua,  Ju»tia  and 
others  from  Ctesiaa  ot  Cnldua  vere  cncnplelely  di^mved,  and 
Scmlramla  had  come  to  be  treated  aa  a  purely  legendary  figure- 

fish-goddoa  Atargaiis  ((.d.)  oi  Aicalon  in  Syria,  and  wai  miracul- 
ously pceierved  by  dovu,  who  fed  her  until  she  wal  found  and 
brought  up  by  Simmaa,  the  royal  ihepherd.  Aftervacdi  tbe 
married  Onnea,  one  of  the  generali  ai  Ninua,  who  waa  »  itruric 
by  hel  bravery  at  the  capture  ol  Bactra  that  he  marritd  her, 
■Iter  Onnc9 bad commilled luidde.  Ninusdied.andScmlianiia, 
lucceedipg  to  hit  power,  Iravened  all  parta  of  the  empire, 
creeling  great  dlits  (opedally  Babylon)  and  slupcndoui  monu- 
menls,  or  opening  roads  through  lavage  moualaim.  She  wa> 
uniucccsCul  only  in  an  attack  on  India.  Al  length,  afler  a 
rdgn  of  forty-two  yeara,  ibe  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  hei 
fgn  Niayaa,  and  diuppeared,  or,  according  to  what  Kremi  to 

waslhenceEorthwonhippedaaadcity.   Tbe  name  of  Semliamis 

the  origin  o(  which  wal  forgottea  or  unknown  (see  Stnbo 
xvi.  I.  7).  Ultimately  every  itupeddoua  work  of  aniiqi^ty  by 
tbe  Euphralei  or  in  Iran  seems  to  have  been  ascribed  to  her 
—even  the  Behlitun  inscriptions  ot  Darius  (Diod,  Sic.  ii.  3). 
Of  this  we  already  have  evidence  in  Herodotus,  who  ascribes 

ber  name  a>  borne  by  a  gate  of  Babylon  (ill.  rj;).  Various 
places  in  Media  bore  the  name  of  Semlramis,  but  slightly  changed, 
evenin  themiddleages,andtheoldnan]eof  Van  was  Shamirama- 
geid,  Armenian  tradition  regarding  her  as  its  founder.  These 
facia  are  partly  to  be  eifJained  by  observing  that,  according  10 
the  legends,  in  her  birth  as  well  DSin  ber  disappearance  from  earth, 
Semlramis  appears  as  a  goddess,  tbe  daughter  of  the  £ih-goddess 
Alargalis,  and  henell  connected  with  the  doves  of  I^Iar  or 
Ailaitl.  Tbe  same  association  of  the  fish  and  dove  is  fouod  at 
Hierapolis  (Bimbyce,  Mabbog),  Ibe  great  temple  at  which, 
according  to  one  legend,  was  founded  by  Semlramis  (Ludan, 
Di  dia  Syria,  14),  where  her  statue  was  shown  with  a  goldeu 
dove  on  her  bead  (33, 30)-  Theirresistiblecharnuof  Semlramla, 
her  sexual  excesses  (which,  however,  belong  only  to  the  legends: 
•  there  is  no  hiitorical  gioundwork),  and  other  features  of  the 
legend,  sll  bear  out  the  view  that  she  is  primarily  a  form  of 
Astane,  and  so  fittingly  conceived  as  Ihegiest  queen  of  Assyria. 
Professor  Lehmann-Haupt,  by  pulling  togelber  the  resulLs  o( 

dusiool.  Semlrasls  !s  the  Greek  form  of  Sammuramal.  .  She 
was  probaUy  a  Babyiooian  (for  it  was  the  who  imposed  tbe 
Babylonian  cult  of  Nebo  or  Nabu  upon  the  Aaiyiiao  religion). 
A  column  discovered  in  rpoq  describes  her  aa  "  a  wotoan  ot  the 
palaceoISamsi-Adad.Kingoflbe  World,  King  of  Assyria,  .  .  . 
King  otlbe-Four  Quarters  of  Ibe  World."  Ninus  wu  her  son. 
Tbe  dedication  o(  this  column  shows  that  Semlramis  Occupied 

leign.  She  waged  war  agalnat  the  Indo-Cermanlc  Hedes  and 
the  Chaldaeans.  The  legends  probably  have  a  Median  origin. 
A  popular  elymology,  which  connected  tbe  name  with  tbe 
Assyrian  iiiiii*u(,  "  dove,"  seems  to  have  first  started  the 
idcDilficaliOD  ot  the  blslorical  Semlramis  with  the  goddess 
Uhiar  and  her  devea. 

See  F.  Lerormanl.  La  Uiniii  4i  S*iMiraiiiw  (1873)';  A,  H.  Ssyce, 
"  The  Legend  of  Semiiamis.^'  in  Hill.  Xf.  (January,  iS8*|. 

■BXIRT8CH  RHSK,  a  province  of  Russian  Turkestan,  induding 
the  ateppes  south  o(  Lake  Balkash  and  parts  ol  Oie  Tian-lhan 
Mountains  around  Lake  Issyk-kul.  It  baa  an  area  ol  147.300 
nt  m.,  and  la  bounded  by  the  proviuce  of  S( 


of  SemipaUtioik  on  the 


H.,  by  China  (Diungaria,  Kulja,  Akau  and  Kaahgail^  on  tbe 
E.  and  S,,  and  by  the  Russian  provinces  of  Ferghana,  Syc^jarya, 
and  Akmolinak  on  the  W.  It  owes  its  name  Uily-iu,  Simi- 
tyukit,  ij.  "  Seven  Wvera  ")  to  the  rivers  which  flow  from  Ihe 
loutbHut  into  Lake  Balfcasb.  The  Diungarian  Ala.lau 
Hounlains,  which  separate  It  Iiom  Kulja,  extend  south-west 
towards  Ihe  river  lli,  with  an  average  height  ol  6000  fi.  above 
tbe  lea.  several  isolated  snow.clad  peaks  reaching  j  1,000  to  14,000 
fl.  In  tbe  south  Semiryechenak  embraces  Ihe  intricate  syatems 
of  the  Ala-tau  and  tbe  Tian-shan.  Two  ranges  of  the  former. 
theTrans-Ili  Ala.tau  and  tbe  Kunghd  Ala-Iau,  stretch  along  Ihe 
north  shore  of  Lake  Taayk'kul,  both  ranging  from  10,000  1015,000 
ft.  and  bolh  partially  anow.cIajl.  South  ol  Ibe  lake  two  ranges 
of  theTian-shan,  separated  by  the  valley  ol  the  Naryn,  stretch 
in  the  same  direction,  lifting  up  their  ley  pcaka  to  16,000  and 
tS,ooo  II;  while  westwards  from  tbe  lake  Ihe  precipitous 
alopcs  of  the  Alexander  chain,  9000  to  10,000  ft.  high,  with 
peaka  rising  3000  to  400a  ft.  hi^er,  extend  into  the  province 
of  Syr^darya.  Another  mountain-complex  of  much  lower 
elevation  runa  nonh-wetlwards  from  the  Tians-lli  Ala-tau 
towards  tbe  southern  exlitmily  of  Lake  Balkash..  In  tbe 
north,  where  the  province  bordeia  Semipalalinsk,  it  indudei 
the  western  parts  of  the  Tarbagalai  range,  the  aummit>  of  which 
(10,000  ft.)  da  not  reach  tbe  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
remainder  ol  Ihe  province  consists  ol  a  lertile  sleppe  in  the 
north-east  {Sergiopol),  and  vast  uninhabitable  sand-steppes  on 
tbe  south  of  Lake  Balkash.  Southwards  from  Ihe  last-named, 
however,  at  the  fool  of  the  mountalna  and  at  the  entiance  to 
the  valleys,  there  are  rich  areas  of  fertile  land,  which  are  being 
rapidly  colonised  by  Russian  immigrants,  who  have  also  pene- 
trated into  the  Tian-shan,  to  Ihe  east  ol  Lake  Issyk-kuL 

The  climate  Is  thoroughly  coelincntaL  In  ttw  Balkash  steppes 
moDHer  falli  to  13'  F.  'in  the  Ala-kul  neppes  the  winds  bk>w  away 

the  prairies  are  rapidly  clotbed  with  vcgetatuo.  which,  however,  is 

rched  up  by  the  sun.    The  avcfue  Lemperatun 

(1403.  f(.  hl|b],  lor  the  year46'4*^F«  loijaausi 


JuK' J4'j  at  triheralA.SlJO  Itl,  lor  Ihe  year  36s*.  for  Jaouarv 
13,  for  July  63';  itin  higli^c  in  the  mouotaios.  si  rfaryn  (tooo  ll.) 
the  averaie  icmperatur™  are  only,  (or  the  year  aj'j",  for  lanuarv 


™;!^y™4^ 


Syr.<laryL     Ljikc  Balkarii.  a 

1  -^^f^  Balkait  '-  ■'■ 

•ei  Sat  biei 
Si«yk-kul) 


■  the  year  ayj  ,  for  January 

iat  these  three  places  is  Jl-0, 


W-Stolsn _ 

onnecled  by  a  chain  of  sn 


grown,  Live-itock  breeding  ii  very  exten&ivelv  ca 
Kin-lui,  namely,  horses,  caitle.  ibeep,  camels,  | 
OrehaitdB  end  fruit  gardens  an  well  developed ;  ihe  1 


the  nuking  ot  fett  goods,  saddkry  and  Iron  fioodi.  si 
among  both  the  aafM  inhi-"— -  — '  -■- -■  "' 


HiTanJ 

liid  ihe  nomad  l^rghii.   Thcic 

m  than  half  a  million  steriiog 

anniuUly,   Prcvloui  to  1899  tUsproviiKe  lamed  pan  of  thegeaerar 
governorship  ol  the  Steppes. 

■EWnC  LANOUAOES,  Ihe  general  de^gnatlon  of  1  group 
of  Asiatic  and  African  languages,  some  living  and  some  dead, 
namely  Assyrian,  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Anoiaic,  Arabic, 
Ethiopic,  Mahri-SoCDiri.  The  name,  which  waa  introduced  by 
SehlSzer,  is  derived  from  the  lacl  that  moat  natibna  which  speak 
or  spoke  these  languages  are  dt«eoded,  according  to  Geae^ 
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from  Shem,  son  of  Noah.*  But  the  classification  of  nations  in 
Genesis  x.  is  founded  neither  upon  linguistic  nor  upon  ethno- 
graphical principles:  it  is  determined  rather  by  geographical 
and  political  considerations.  For  this  reason  Elam  and  Lud 
are  also  included  among  the  children  of  Shem;  but  neither  the 
Elamites  (in  Susiana)  nor  the  Lydians  appear  to  have  spoken 
a  language  connected  with  Hebrew.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Phoenicians  (Canaanites),  whose  dialect  closely  resembled  that 
of  Israel,  are  not  counted  as  children  of  Shem.  Moreover,  the 
compiler  of  the  list  in  Genesis  x.  had  no  clear  conceptions 
about  the  peoples  of  south  Arabia  and  Ethiopia.  Nevertheless 
it  would  be  undesirable  to  give  up  the  universally  received 
terms  "  Semites  "  and  "  Semitic." 

The  connexion  of  the  Semitic  languages  with  one  another 
is  somewhat  close,  in  any  case  closer  than  that  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages.  The  more  andent  Semitic 
tongues  differ  from  one  another  scarcely  more  than  do 
the  various  Teutonic  dialects.  Hence  even  in  the 
xyth  century  such  learned  Orientalists  as  Hottinger, 
Bochart,  Castell  and  Ludolf  had  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of  the 
relationship  between  the  different  Semitic  languages  with  which 
they  were  acquainted;  indeed  the  same  may*  be  said  of  some 
Jewish  scholars  who  lived  many  centuries  earlier,  as,  for  instance, 
Jehuda  ben  Koreish.  It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  a  series 
of  characteristic  marks  common  to  these  languages, — ^the  pre- 
dominance of  triconsonantal  roots,  or  of  roots  formed  after  the 
analogy  of  such,  similarity  in  the  formation  of  nominal  and  verbal 
stems,  a  great  resemblance  in  the  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns 
and  in  their  use  for  the  purpose, of  verbal  inflection,  the  two 
principal  tenses,  the  importance  attached  to  the  change  of 
vowels  in  the  interior  of  words,  and  lastly,  considerable  agreement 
with  regard  to  order  and  the  construction  of  sentences.  Yet 
even  so  ancient  a  Semitic  language  as  the  Assyrian  appears  to 
lack  some  of  these  features,  and  in  certain  modem  dialects,  such 
as  New  Sjrriac,  Mahri  and  more  particularly  Amharic,  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  older  Semitic  speech  have  disappeared. 
And  the  resemblance  in  vocabulary  generally  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  modemness  of  the  dialects.  Still  we  can  trace  the 
connexion  between  the  modem  and  the  ancient  dialects,  and  show, 
at  least  approximately,  how  the  former  were  developed  out  of 
the  latter.  Where  a  development  of  this  kind  can  be  proved  to 
have  taken  place,  there  a  relationship  must  exist,  however  much 
the  individual  features  may  have  been  effaced.  The  question 
here  is  not  of  logical  categories  but  of  organic  groups. 

All  t|iese  languages  are  descendants  of  a  primitive  Semitic 
language  which  has  long  been  extinct.  Of  course  this  should  not 
be  taken  literally  as  implying  an  absolute  unity.  If,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  words,  no  two  men  ever  speak  the  same 
language,  it  must  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  any  considerable 
mass  tA  men  not  living  in  the  closest  conjunction;  and  as  such 
we  must  conceive  the  ancient  Semites,  so  soon  as  they  had 
severed  themselves  from  other  races.  As  long  as  the  primitive 
Semitic  people  occupied  no  great  extent  of  territory,  many 
linguistic  differences  existent  in  their  midst  might  still  be  recon- 
ciled. Other  differences,  however,  might  even  then  have  formed 
the  germs  of  the  subsequent  dialectical  distinction.  Thusj  if 
the  gradual,  or  sudden,  separation  of  individual  sections  of  the 
people  led  to  alienation  on  a  large  scale,  their  dialects  must 
necessarily  have  developed  decided  lines  of  cleavage  and  become 
finally  distinct  languages.  With  all  this,  it  is  still  possible  that, 
even  in  that  pre-historic  era,  peaceful  or  warlike  intercourse 
may  have  exercised  an  influence  tending  to  assimilate  these 
languages  once  again.  Within  the  limitations  which  we  have 
intimated  rather  than  discussed,  the  expression  "  proto-Semitic 
language  "  is  thoroughly  justifiable. 

Many  of  its  most  important  features  may  be  reconstructed 
with  at  least  tolerable  certainty,  but  we  must  beware  of  attempt- 
ing too  much  in  this  respect.  When  the  various  cognate 
languages  of  a  group  diverge  in  essential  points,  it  is  by  no 

*  In  Eichhom'a  Repertorium,  viii.  i6l  (1781).  Universally 
accepted  from  Eichhorn's  Einieitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,  and  ed., 
L  15  (Leipiig,  1787). 


means  always  possible  to  determine  which  of  them  has  retained 
the  more  primitive  form.  The  history  of  the  development  of 
these  tongues  during  the  period  anterior  to  the  docu- 
ments which  we  possess  is  often  extremely  obscure  in 
its  details.  Even  when  several  Semitic  languages  agree 
in  important  points  of  grammar  we  cannot  always 
be  sure  that  in  these  particulars  we  have  what  is  primitive, 
since  in  many  cases  analogous  changes  may  have  taken  [daoe 
independently.  To  one  who  should  assert  the  complete  re- 
construction of  the  primitive  Semitic  language  to  be  possible,  we 
might  put  the  question,  Would  the  man  who  is  best  acquainted 
with  all  the  Romance  languages  be  in  a  position  to  reconstruct 
their  common  mother,  Latin,  if  the  knowledge  of  it  were  lost  ? 
And  yet  there  are  but  few  Semitic  languages  which  we  can  know 
as  accurately  as  the  Romance  languages  are  known.  As  far 
as  the  vocabulary  is  concerned,  we  may  indeed  maintain  with 
certainty  that  a  considerable  number  of  words  which  have  in 
various  Semitic  languages  the  form  proper  to  each  were  a  part 
of  primitive  Semitic  speech.  Nevertheless  even  tlien  we  aure  apt 
to  be  misled  by  independent  but  analogous  formations  and  by 
words  borrowed  at  a  very  remote  period.*  Each  Semitic  lan- 
guage or  group  of  languages  has,  however,  many  words  which 
we  cannot  point  out  in  the  others.  Of  such  words  a  great 
number  no  doubt  belonged  to  primitive  Semitic  speech,  and 
either  disappeared  in  some  of  these  languages  or  else  remained  in 
use,  but  not  so  as  to  be  recognizable  by  us.  In  the  case  of  certain 
proto-Semitic  words,  we  can  even  yet  observe  how  they  gradually 
recede  from  the  foreground.  So,  for  instance,  in  Hebrew, 
Aramaic  and  Arabic,  the  common  designation  of  the  lion,  taitk, 
has  disappeared,  almost  before  our  eyes,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  other  expressions.  Yet  many  isolated  words  and  roots  may 
in  very  early  times  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Hebrew,  the 
Aramaic,  the  Ethiopic,  &c.,  perhaps  from  wholly  different 
langiiages,  of  which  no  trace  is  left.  To  what  extent  the  sq>arale 
langxiages  created  new  roots  is  an  extremely  obscure  problem. 

The  question  which  of  the  known  Semitic  dialects  most 
resembles  the  primitive  Semitic  language  is  leas  important  than 
one  might  at  first  suppose,  since  the  question  is  one  not  of 
absolute  but  only  of  relative  priority.  After  scholars  had  given 
up  the  notion  (which,  however,  was  not  the  fruit  of  scientific 
research)  that  all  Semitic  languages,  and  indeed  all  the  languages 
in  the  world,  were  descendants  of  Hebrew  or  of  Aramaic,  it  was 
long  the  fashion  to  maintain  that  Arabic  bore  a  close  ceaembbum 
to  the  primitive  Semitic  language.*  But,  just  as  it  b  now  re- 
cognized with  ever-increasing  clearness  that  Sanskrit  is  far  from 
having  retained  in  such  a  degree  as  was  even  lately  supposed 
the  characteristics  of  primitive  Indo-European  q>eech,  so  in  the 
domain  of  the  Semitic  tongues  we  can  assign  to  Arabic  only  a 
relative  antiquity.  It  is  true  that  in  Arabic  very  many  fattures 
are  preserved  more  faithfully  than  in  the  cognate  langxtages, — for 
instance,  nearly  all  the  original  abundance  of  consonants,  the 
short  vowels  in  open  syllables,  particulariy  in  the  interior  of 
words,  and  numy  grammatical  distinctions  which  in  the  other 
languages  are  more  or  less  obscured.  On  the  other  hand,  Arabic 
has  coined,  simply  from  aiudogy,  a  great  number  of  forms  which, 
owing  to  their  extreme  simplicity,  seem  at  the  first  glance  to  be 
primitive,  but  which  nevertheless  are  only  modifications  of  the 
primitive  forms;  whilst  perhi^is  the  other  Semitic  languages 
exhibit  modifications  of  a  different  kind.  In  spite  of  its  great 
wealth,  Arabic  is  characterized  by  a  certain  monotony,  which 
can  scarcely  have  existed  from  the  beginning.  Both  Hebrew 
and  even  Aramaic  are  in  many  respects  more  ancient  than 
Arabic  This  would  no  doubt  be  far  more  apparent  if  we  knew 
Hebrew  more  completely  and  according  to  the  original  pro> 
nundation  of  its  vowels,  and  if  we  could  discover  how  Aramaic 
was  pronounced  about  the  X3th  century  before  our  era.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  far  more  fully  and  accuraldy 

*  The  more  alike  two  languages  are  the  more  difficult  it  usually  is 
to  detect,  as  borrowed  elements,  those  words  idiich  have  paaed 
from  one  langua^  into  the  other. 

'  This  theory  is  carried  to  its  extreme  limit  in  Oldiauaen's  veiy 
valuable  Htbrtw  Grammar  (Brunswick,  1861). 
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acquainted  with  Arabic  than  with  the  other  Semitic  languages 
of  antiquity.  The  opinion  sometimes  maintained  by  certain 
over-zealous  Assyriologists,  that  Assyrian  is  the  "  Sanslurit  of 
the  Semitic  world,"  has  not  met  with  the  approval  even  of  the 
Assyriologists  themselves,  and  is  unworthy  of  a  serious  refutation. 
.  A  comparative  grammar  of  the  Semitic  languages  must  of 
oouxse  be  based  upon  Arabic,  but  must  in  every  matter  of  detail 
take  into  consideration  all  the  cognate  languages,  as  far  as  they 
are  known  to  us.  In  the  reconstruction  of  the  primitive  Semitic 
tongue  Hebrew  might  perhaps  afford  more  assistance  than 
Ethiopic;  but  Aramaic,  Assyrian,  and  even  the  less  known  and 
.the  more  modem  dialects  ought  furnish  valuable  materials. 

The  method  by  which  these  younger  languages,  especially 
the  dialects  of  to-day,  have  received  their  present  form,  may  be 
traced  with  tolerable  comprehensiveness.  Thus  we  gain  valuable 
analogies  for  determining  the  genetic  process  in  the  older  tongues. 
At  the  same  time,  a  consdentious  investigation  forces  upon  us  the 
conviction  that  there  are  many  and  important  phenomena  which 
we  are  powerless  to  explain;  and  this  applies,  in  part,  to  cases 
Where,  at  first,  the  solution  appears  perfectly  simple.  So, 
although  we  have  seen  that  the  main  features  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  Semitic  languages  have  long  been  definitely 
established— years  before  Bopp  scientifically  demonstrated  the 
connexion  of  the  Indo-European  tongues — still  in  our  domain 
it  is  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty  to  create  a  comparative  grammar 
which  shall  be  minutely  exact  and  yield  permanent  results. 
Only  the  roost  accomplished  philologist  could  attempt  the  task, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  time  is  yet  ripe  for  such  an 
attempt.*  Much  careful  and  minute  investigation  is  still  indis- 
pensable. One  great  obstacle  lies  in  the  fact,  that,  in  most 
Semitic  languages,  the  sounds  are  very  Inadequately  transmitted. 
It  would  probably  be  easier  to  pve  a  comparative  presentment 
of  Semitic  syntax  than  of  Semitic  phonetics  and  the  theory  of 
Semitic  forms. 

It  is  not  a  formidable  undertaking  to  describe  in  general 
terms  the  character  of  the  Semitic  mind,  as  has  been  done,  for 
example,  by  Lassen  (Indische  Allertumskunde,  i.  414 
sq.)  and  by  Renan  in  the  introduction  to  his  Hiskrire 
des  langues  simitiques.*  But  still  there  is  a  danger 
of  assuming  that  the  most  important  characteristics 
of  particular  Semitic  peoples,  especially  of  the  Israelites  and  of 
the  Arabs,  are  common  to  all  Semites,  and  of  ascribing  to  the 
influence  of  race  certain  striking  features  which  are  the  result 
of  the  external  conditions  of  life,  and  which,  under  similar 
circumstances,  are  also  developed  among  non-Semitic  races. 
And,  though  it  is  said,  not  without  reason,  that  the  Semites 
possess  but  little  talent  for  political  and  military  organization  on 
a  large  scale,  yet  we  have  in  the  Phoenicians,  especially  the 
Carthaginians,  in  Hamilcar  and  in  Hannibal,  a  proof  that  under 
altered  conditions  theSenutes  are  not  incapable  of  distinguishing 
themselves  in  these  domains.  It  is  a  poor  evasion  to  deny  that 
the  Phoem'cians  are  genuine  Semites,  since  even  our  scanty  sources 
of  information  suffice  to  show  that  in  the  matter  of  religion, 
which  among  Semites  is  of  such  supreme  importance,  they  bore 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Aramaeans. 
In  general  descriptions  of  this  kind  it  is  easy  to  go  too  far.  •  But 
to  give  in  general  terms  a  correct  idea  of  the  Semitic  languages  is 
a  task  of  very  much  greater  difficidty.  Kenan's  brilliant  and 
most  interesting  sketch  is  in  many  respects  open  to  serious 
criticism.  .He  cites,  for  example,  as  characteristic  of  the  Semitic 
tongues,  that  they  still  retain  the  practice  of  expressing  psycho- 
logical processes  by  means  of  distinct  imagery.  In  saying  this 
he  is  taking  scarcely  any  language  but  Hebrew  into  account. 
But  the  feature  to  which  he  here  alludes  is  owing  to  the  [>articular 

*  By^  this  we  do  not  wish  to  call  in  question  the  merits  of  the 
following  works:  William  Wright,  Lectures  on  the  Comparative 
Grammar  of  thi  Semitic  Lantuages  (Canibridge,  1890,  a  postnumous 
work).;  O.  E.  Llndberg,  Verpeichende  Grammatih  d.  semitischen 
Spracken  (pt.  i,  GOtebon.  1897);  Heinr.  Zimroem,  Ver^.  Gramm. 
d.  semit,  Spracken  (Benin,  1898);  C.  Brockelmann,  Semitiscke 
Sprackwissensckaft  (Leipzig.  1906)  and  Cnmdriss  der  ver^.  Cramm. 
d.  semnL  Spracken,  vol.  1.  (Berlin,  1908). 

*  Cf.  Th.  NAIdcke,  Some  Characteristics  of  tke  Semitic  Races,  tn 
Sketches  from  Eastern  Hilary  (London  and  Edinburgh,  1893),  1  ff. 
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stage  of  intellectual  development  that  had  been  reached  by  the 
Israelites,  is  in  part  peculiar  to  the  poetical  style,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  like  manner  among  wholly  different  races.  That  the 
Semitic  languages  are  far  from  possessing  the  fixity  which  Renan 
attributes  to  them  we  shall  see  below.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  certain  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  Semitic  languages — 
above  all,  the  predominance  of  triliteral  roots — ^are  so  marked 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  whether  any  language  with 
which  we  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  is  or  is  not  Semitic. 
Only  when  a  Semitic  language  has  been  strongly  influenced 
not  only  in  vocabulary  but  also  in  grammar  by  some  non- 
Semitic  speech,  as  is  the  case  with  Amharic,  can  such  a  doubt  be 
for  a  moment  entertained. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made,  sometimes  in  a  very  super- 
ficial fashion  and  sometimes  by  the  use  of  scientific  methods, 
to  establish  a  relationship  between  the  Semitic  ptigaome 
languages  and  the  Indo-European.  It  was  very  wuhotttr 
imtural  to  suppose  that  the  tongues  of  the  two  races  f*i«tBee  at 
which,  with  the  single  exccptbns  of  the  Egyptians  ^'••^ 
and  the  Chinese,  have  formed  and  moulded  human  civilization, 
who  have  been  near  neighbours  from  the  earliest  times,  and  who, 
moreover,  seem  to  bear  a  great  physical  resemblance  to  one 
another,  can  be  nothing  else  than  two  descendants  of  the  same 
parent  speech.  But  all  these  endeavours  have  wholly  failed. 
It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  languages,  not  only  of  the  Semites 
and  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  but  also  those  of  other  races,  are 
derived  from  the  same  stock,  but  the  separation  must  have  taken 
place  at  so  remote  a  period  that  the  changes  which  these  languages 
underwent  in  prehistoric  times  have  completely  effaced  what 
features  they  possessed  in  common;  if  such  features  have  some- 
times been  preserved,  they  are  no  longer  recognizable.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  only  in  exceptionally  favourable  cir- 
cumstances that  cognate  languages  are  so  preserved  during  long 
periods  as  to  render  it  possible  for  scientific  analysis  to  prove 
their  relationship  with  one  another.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Semitic  languages  bear  so  striking 
a  resemblance  in  some  respects  to  certain  languages  of  northern 
Africa  that  we  are  forced  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  tolerably 
close  relationship  between  the  two  groups.  We  allude  to  the 
family  of  languages  known  in  modem  times  as  the  "  Hamitic," 
and  composed  of  the  Egyptian,  Berber,  Beja  (Bishftrl,  &c.),  and 
a  number  of  tongues  spoken  in  Abyssinia  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  (Agaw,  Galla,  Dan|^,  &c.).  It  is  remarkable  that 
some  of  the  most  indispensable  words  in  the  Semitic  vocabulary 
(as,  for  instance,  "  water,"  "  mouth  "  and  certain  numera's) 
are  found  in  Hamitic  also,  and  that  these  words  happen  to  be 
such  as  cannot  well  be  derived  froni  triliteral  Semitic  roots,  and 
are  more  or  less  independent  of  the  ordinary  grammatical  rules. 
We  notice,  too,  important  resemblances  in  grammar — for  ex- 
ample, the  formation  of  the  feminine  by  means  of  a  /  prefixed 
or  affixed,  that  of  the  causative  by  means  of  j,  similarity  in  the 
suffixes  and  prefixes  of  the  verbal  tenses,  and,  generally,  similarity 
in  the  personal  pronouns,  &c.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
also  much  disagreement — for  instance,  the  widest  divergence  in 
the  mass  of  the  vocabulary;  and  this  applies  to  the  Semitic 
languages  as  compared  not  only  with  those  Hamitic  languages 
that  are  gradually  becoming  known  to  us  at  the  present  day, 
but  with  the  Egyptian,  of  which  we  possess  documents  dating 
from  the  fourth  and  perhaps  fifth  millennium  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  question  is  here  involved  in  great  difficulties.  Some 
isolated  resemblances  may,  improbable  as  it  appears,  have  been 
produced  by  the  borrowing  of  words.  Uncivilized  races,  as  has 
been  proved  with  certainty,  sometimes  borrow  from  others 
elements  of  speech  in  cases  where  we  should  deem  such  a  thing, 
impossible — for  example,  numerals  and  even  personal  suffixes. 
But  the  great  resemblances  in  grammatical  formation  cannot 
be  reasonably  explained  as  due  to  borrowing  on  the  part  of  the 

'  The  following  b  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  we  may  be 
deceived  by  isolated  cases.  "  Six "  is  in  Hebrew  sktsh^  almost 
exactly  like  the  Sanskrit  and  modern  Persian  shash,  the  Latin  fee, 
Ac.  But  the  Indo-European  root  is  sweks,  or  perhaps  even  hsweks, 
whereas  the  Semitic  root  is  shidtk,  so  that  the  resemblance  is  a 
purdy  accidental  one,  produced  by  phonetic  change. 
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Hamites,  more  especially  at  these  points  of  agreement  are  also 
found  in  the  language  of  the  Berbers,  who  are  scattered  over  an 
enormous  territory,  and  whose  speech  must  have  acquired  its 
character  kmg  before  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Semites. 
We  are  even  now  but  imperfectly  acqiiaintrd  with  the  Hamitic 
languages;  and  the  relation  in  which  Egyptian  stands  to  Berber 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  south  Hamitic  languages  on  the  other 
requires  further  elucidation.  The  attempt  to  write  a  com- 
parative grammar  of  the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  languages  would 
Ix^to  say  the  least,  very  premature.^ 

The  connexion  between  the  Semitic  languages  and  the  Hamitic 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Semites  is  to  be 
.  -  sought  in  Africa:  for  it  can  tcarcely  be  •upposed  that  the 
Z^SrHr  Hamites,  amongst  whom  there  are  graaual  tranritiona 
y~-y  from  an  almost  purdy  European  type  to  that  of  the 
^^^  Negroes,  are  the  children  of  any  other  land  than  "  the 
dark  continent."  There  seems,  moreover,  to  be  a  considerable 
physical  resemblance  between  the  Hamites  and  the  Semites,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  the  southern  Arabs;  we  need  mention  only  the 
slight  devdopment  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  the  qxndic  appearance 
amongst  Semites  of  wooUy  hair  amT  prominent  jaws.*  But  both 
Semites' and  Hamites  have  been  mingled  to  a  laive  extent  with 
foreign  races,  which  process  must  have  diminished  their  mutual 
similarity.  All  this,  however,  is  offered  not  as  a  definite  theory,  but 
as  a  modest  hypothesis. 

It  was  onoe  the  custom  to  maintain  that  the  Semites  came  origin- 
ally from  certain  districts  in  Armenia.  This  supposition  was  founded 
on  the  book  of  Genesis,  according  to  which  several  of  the  Semitic 
nations  are  descended  from  Arphaxad,  Le.  the  eponym  of  the 
district  of  Arrapachitis,  now  called  Albak,  on  the  bonfers  of  Armenia 
and  Kurdistan.  It  was  also  thought  that  this  region  was  inhabited 
by  the  primitive  race  from  which  both  the  Semites  and  the  Indo- 
Europeans  derived  thdr  origin.  But,  as  we  saw  above,  thb  andent 
relationship  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt;  in  any  caae^  the  separation 
does  not  date  from  a  period  so  recent  that  the  Semites  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  possessed  an^  historical  tradition  concerning  it. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  intagine  that  nations 
have  been  able  to  preserve  during  long  ages  their  recollection  of  the 
country  whence  their  supposed  ancestors  are  said  to  have  emigrated. 
The  fantastic  notion  once  in  vogue  as  to  the  permanence  of  historical 
memories  among  undvilized  races  must  be  wholly  abandoned.  The 
period  in  which  the  Hebrews,  the  Arabs  and  the  other  Semitic 
nations  together  formed  a  single  people  is  so  distant  that  none  of 
them  can  possibly  have  retained  any  tradition  of  it.  The  opinion 
that  the  Hebrews  and  the  tribes  most  dosely  related  to  them  were 
descendants  of  Arphaxad  is  apparently  due  to  the  legend  that 
Noah's  ark  landed  near  this  district.  The  notion  has  therefore  a 
purely  mythical  oriein.  Moreover,  in  Genesif  itself  we  find  a  totally 
different  account  of  the  matter,  derived  from  another  source,  which 
represents  all  nations,  and,  therefore,  the  Semites  among  them,  as 
having  come  from  Babylon.  Scarcely  any  man  of  science  now 
bdieves  in  the  northern  origin  of  the  Semites. 

Some  prominent  scholars  consider  the  birthplace  of  the  Semitic 
race  to  have  been  in  Arabia.  There  is  much  that  appears  to  support 
this  theory.  History  proves  that  from  a  very  early  period  tribes 
from  the  deserts  of  Arabia  settled  on  the  cultivabie  lands  which 
border  them  and  adopted  a  purely  agricultural  mode  of  life.  Various 
traces  in  the  language  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Aramaeans  were  originally  nomads,  and  Arabia  with  its  northern 
prolongatbn  (the  Synan  desert)  is  the  true  home  of  nomadic  peoples. 
The  Arabs  are  also  supposed  to  display  the  Semitic  character  in  its 
purest  form,  and  thdr  language  is.  on  the  whole,  nearer  the  original 
Semitic  than  are  the  languages  of  the  cognate  races.  To  this  last 
circumstance  we  should,  however,  attach  little  importance.  It  is 
by  no  means  always  the  case  that  a  language  is  most  faithfully 
preserved  in  the  country  where  it  originated.  The  Romance  dialect 
spoken  in  the  south  ot  Sardinia  is  far  more  primitive  than  that 
spoken  at  Rome;  and  of  all  living  Teutonic  languages  the  most 
andent  is  the  Icdandic.  Besides,  we. cannot  unreservedly  admit 
that  the  Arabs  display  the  Semitic  character  in  its  purest  form; 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that,  under  the  influence  of  a  country 
indescribably  monotonous  and  of  a  life  ever  changing  yet  ever  the 
same,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian  deserts  have  developed  most 
exclusively  certain  of  the  prindpal  traits  of  the  Semitic  race.    All 

*This  of  course  applies  yet  more  strongly  to  Benfey's  work, 
Vber  das  Verkdltnis  der  dgyptiscken  Sfrache  wm  wnitiscken 
Strackstamm  (Leipzig,  1844);  but  his  book  nas  the  permanent  merit 
of  having  for  the  first  time  examined  the  relationship  in  a  scientific 
manner.  The  investigation  of  the  relationship  between  Egyptian 
and  Semitic  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the  distinguished 
Egyptologut  Ad.  Erman:  cf.  especially  his  treatise,"  Die  rlexion 
dcs  ftgyptischen  Verbums."  in  the  SittungsheruhU  der  Berliner 
Akadante  der  Wissenukaften  (1900),  xix.,  especially  p.  34  sq.  See 
also  Hamitic  Languages. 

■Cf.  G.  Gerland,  Alias  der  Ethnegrapkie  (Ldpsig,  1876),  p.  40 
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these  condderatkms  are  indecisive;  but  we  willingly  adodt  that 
the  theory  which  regards  Arabia  as  the  primitive  seat  of  all  Semites 
is  by  no  means  untenable. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  oontemporary  OrientalmSk 
Ignasio  GuUi,*  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  nome  <tf  the  Semites 
is  on  the  lower  Euphrates.  He  contends  that  the  geognphical, 
botanical  and  xookigical  conceptions  which  are  expressed  in  the 
various  Semitic  languages  by  the  same  words,  preserved  from  the 
time  of  the  dispersbn,  correspond  to  the  natural  characteristics  of 
no  country  but  the  above-mentioned.  Great  as  are  the  ingenuity 
and  the  caution  which  he  displays,  it  is  difficult  to  accept  his  coa- 
dusions.  Several  terms  might  be  mentioned  which  are  part  of  the 
common  heritage  of  the  northern  and  the  southern  Semites,  but 
which  can  scarody  have  been  formed  in  the  region  of  the  Eupbrate&. 
Moreover,  the  vocabulary  of  most  Semitic  languages  is  but  venr 
imperfectly  known,  and  tack  dialect  has  lost  many  primitivr  wonu 
in  the  course  of  time.  It  is  therefore  very  unsafe  to  draw  condusioas 
from  the  fact  that  the  various  Semitic  tongues  have  no  one  comnion 
designation  tor  many  important  local  conceptions,  such  as  **  inou»> 
tain?'  The  ordinary  words  for  "  man,"  "  old  man,"  "  boy."  '*  teat," 
"  bUxrk,"  "to  beat,*^  Ac,  are  quite  different  in  the  various  Semitic 
languages,  and  yet  all  these  are  ideas  for  which  the  primitive  Semites 
must  have  had  names. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  settle  what  is  the  precise  oonoezioB 
between  th^  various  Semitic  languages,  considered  individually. 
In  this  matter  one  may  easQy  be  led  to  hasty  con-  - 
dusions  by  isolated  peculiarities  in  vocabulary  or  frrrirat 
grammar.  Each  of  the  older  Semitic  languagea  a««v««i 
occasionally  agrees  in  grammatical  points  with  some  ^ 
other  to  which  in  most  respects  it  bum  no  very  dose 
resemblance,  while  dialects  much  more  nearly  related 
to  it  are  found  to  exhibit  different  formations.  Each  Semitic 
tongue  also  possesses  features  peculiar  to  itself.  For  in^lanrr,  the 
Hebrew-Phoenician  group  and  the  Arabic  have  a  prefixed  definite 
article  (the  etymological  identity  of  which  is,  however,  not  very 
probable);  the  dialect  nearest  to  Arabic,  the  Sabaean,  expresses 
the  artide  by  means  of  a  suffixed  n;  the  Aramaic,  wfaidi  in 
general  more  dosdy  resembles  Hebrew  than  does  the  Arabic 
group,  expresses  it  by  means  of  a  suffixed  d;  whereas  the  Assyrian 
in  the  north  and  the  Ethiopic  in  the  south  have  no  artide  at  alL 
Of  the  termination  n  tot  the  definite  artide  there  is  no  certain 
trace  in  dther  Arabic  or  Hebrew;  the  Sabaean,  the  Ethiopic, 
and  the  Aramaic  employ  it  to  give  emphasis  to  demonstrative 
pronouns;  and  the  very  same  usage  has  been  detected  in  a  single 
Phoenician  inscription.*  In  this  case,  therefore,  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  have,  independently  of  one  another,  lost  something  which 
the  languages  most  nearly  related  to  them  have  preserved.  In 
like  manner,  the  strengthening  61  the  pronoun  61  the  third 
person  by  means  of  I  (or  M)  is  only  found  in  Ethiopic,  Sabaean 
and  Phoenician  and  periiapa  in  some  Arabic  particles  too. 
Aramaic  alone  has  no  certain  trace  of  the  reflexive  conjugation 
formed  with  prefixed  n;  Hebrew  alone  has  no  certain  trace  <^  the 
causative  with  sha.*  In  several  of  the  Semitic  languages  we  can 
see  how  the  formation  of  the  passive  by  means  of  internal  vocal 
change  (as  hdlimaf  **  he  was  addressed,"  as  distinguished  from 
kaUamat  "  he  addressed  ")  gradually  drt^ped  out  of  use;  in 
Ethiopic  this  process  was  already  complete  when  the  language 
first  became  literary;  in  Aramaic  it  was  not  wholly  so  and  in 
most  modem  Arabic  dialects  the  old  passive  forms  have  nearly 
or  totally  disappeared.  In  a  few  cases  phonetic  resemblances 
have  been  the  result  of  later  growth.  For  example,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  pltural  masculine  of  nouns  is  in  Hebrew  imf  in  Aramaic 
III,  as  in  Arabic.  But  we  know  that  Aramaic  also  originally  had 
m,  whereas  the  andent  Arabic  forms  have  after  the  n  an  a, 
which  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  long  d  (<im,  ted); 
in  this  latter  position  (that  is,  between  two  vowels)  the  change 
of  m  into  n  h  very  improbable.*  These  two  similar  terminatioos 
were  therefore  originally  distinct.  We  must  indeed  be  very 
cautious  in  drawing  conduuons  from  points  of  agreement 
between  the  vocabularies  of  the  various  Semitic  tongues.    The 

•"  Delia  sede  primitive  dd  popoli  semitid,"  in  the  ProeetUmp 
of  the  Accademia  dri  Lined  (r878-i879). 

*  Viz.  the  great  inscription  of  Byblus,  C.LS.^  fasc.  L  Na  I. 

*  Skalkebetk,  "  flame,'^  is  borrowed  from  Aramaic. 

*  Arabic  seems  to  have  transplanted  the  termination  from  the 
verb  to  the  noun,  or  to  have  at  least  modified  the  substantivd 
termination  in  accordance  with  the  verbal. 
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by  othi 

tod  the  BUDC  nuy  be  uid  oE  Hebrew  aa  compared  with  Saboeui- 

Hords  dtedaie  eJLbei  Eound,  though  with  sotoe  chanfreof  meaa- 
iDj,  LD  at  leut  ODe  of  the  cognate  languages,  or  actually  occur, 
pechapa  quite  aceptionally  and  in  arduic  wiilinp,  with  (be 
aame  ligniGciiion.  The  ledentaiy  hsbiti  of  the  Elhiopiaas  ud 
the  Sabuaiu  may  poasibly  have  lendend  it  eaaiei  (or  them  to 
retain  in  tfaeir  vocabulary  certain  words  which  were  used  by 
the  dviliied  Semites  ol  the  noclh,  but  which  became  obtolete 
amongit  the  Arabian  nomads.  To  the  same  cause  ne  may 
attribute  the  fact  that  in  religion  the  Sabaeans  seem  lo  resemble 
the  oorthem  Semites  more  closely  than  do  the  tribes  ol  central 
Arabia;  but  IbcH  consideralloni  piove  nothing  In  favour  ol 
■  nearer  linguistic  affinity. 

One  tMn^  at  least  is  certain,  that  Arabic  (with  Sabacan, 
Mahri  and  Socotri)  and  Ethiopic  stand  in  a  comparatively  close 
f/gfl^gf^    relationship  to  one  another,  and  compose  a  group  by 


languages,  Hebi 
Only  in  these  south  err 


o-Phoc! 


other 


id  Assyrian. 


tiaUy  idem 
known  as  the  "  hrolcen  plurals,"  consisting  in  the  employment 

They  agree,  moreover,  in  employing  a  peculiar  development  of 
the  verbal  root,  formed  by  inserting  an  d  between  the  Grai  and 
lecond  radicals  (^aiala,  la^ilalu),  in  using  the  vowel  a  before  the 
third  radical  In  all  active  perfects — for  ciample,  (*)af(ola, 
faOola,  Insiead  of  the  kaqlil,  qauii  of  Ibe  northern  dialects — and  in 
many  other  grammatical  phenomena.  This  ii  not  at  all  con- 
tradicted by  the  fact  that  certain  aspirated  dentals  of  Arabic 
{Ik,  ih,  l)  are  replaced  in  Ethiopic,  as  in  Hebrew  and  Assyrian, 
by  pure  sibilants — that  is,  s  (Hebrew  and  Assyrian  th),  a  j — 
whereas  in  Aramaic  they  are  replaced  by  simple  dentals  ((,  i,  |), 
which  seem  to  come  closer  to  the  Arabic  sourida.  Still,  sfler  the 
aeparation  of  the  northern  and  the  southem  groups,  we  suppose, 
the  Semilic  languages  possessed  all  these  sounds,  as  the  Arabic 
doca,  but  afterwards  simplified  them,  for  the  most  part.  In  ooe 
direction  or  the  other.   Hence  there  resulted,  as  it  were  by  chance, 

lA,  lU  become  I,  rf.'  Ethiopic,  moreover,  has  kept  4,  the  most 
peculiar  of  Arabic  sounds,  distinct  from  J,  whereas  Aramaic  baa 
confounded  It  with  the  guttural  'ain.  and  Hebrew  and  Assyrian 
with  f.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  all  these  languages  once 
pouened  the  consonant  In  question  as  a  distinct  one.  One  sound, 
ttn,  appears  only  in  Hebrew,  in  Fbocoi^iaii,  and  in  the  older 
Anunaic,  II  must  originally  have  been  pronouncedvciy  likeit, 
■ince  it  is  represented  in  writing  by  the  same  character;  in  later 
times  it  was  changed  into  aa  ordinary  j.  Assyrian  does  not 
distinguish  it  from  ik}  The  division  o[  the  Semitic  languaga 
Into  the  northern  group  and  the  acuthem  is  therefore  justified 
by  facts.  Even  if  we  were  to  discover  really  important  „ 
matica]  phenomena  in  which  one  of  the  aoutbem  dialects  agreed 
with  the  northern,  or  vice  veisa, 
phenomena  could  not  be  regarded  i 
Semitic  usage  or  aa  instances  of  parallci  but  independent  develop- 

»as  not  necessarily  a  auddenandinstantaneovsoccumnce,  that 
even  after  the  aeparation  intercourse  may  have  been  c 
between  the  various  tribea  who  spoke  kindred  dialects 
therefore  atiU  able  to  understand  one  another,  and  tbatinti 
dialects  Duy  once  have  eiisted,  perhap  aacL 
^  In  words  borrowed  from  Che  literary  Ungiug 


'fiTi-i;.., - 


1  whether  all  the  Snr 
U  iBreei  with  Ethic 


tuctly  the  lar 


has  a  particular  g  .  _ 

it  would  appear  that  in  Hebrew  aid  Aramaic  the  distinction  between 

I*  and  >iy»,  between  jt*  and  »  w«  eftcn  difimnt  fron  what  it  la 


with  the 


agn- 


cultural  population  of  the  north  and  aometitneswith  the  nomads 
)f  the  south  (ace  below).  All  this  is  purely  hypothetical,  whereaa 
he  division  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  Semilic 
anguages  is  a  recognized  fact.    It  is  perfectly  certain,  moreover. 

In  fact,  Asayrian  seems  to  be  so  completely  mj  itntrij  that  we 
should  be  well  advised  to  separate  it  from  all  the  cognate 
languages,  as  an  independent  sdon  of  proto-Semitic.  We  should 
classify  these  languages  consequently  in  the  following  order: 
(i)  Assyrian;  (>)  the  remaining  Semitic  languages,  vii,:  A. 
Hebraeo-Pboeuician  and   Aramaic,   B.  the  aoulheta  Semitic 

Wlhough  we  cannnt  deny  that  there  may  formerly  have 
eiisted  Semitic  languages  quite  distinct  from  those  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  yet  that  such  was  actually  the 
case  cannot  be  proved.     Nor  is  there  any  reason  (n  ^?^^ 
think  that  the  domain  t>f  the  Semitic  language*  ever  ^^^p^ 
extended  very  far  beyond  its  present  limits.     Some 
time  ago  many  scholars  believed  that  they  wen  once  spoken  in 
Asia  Minor  snd  even  in  Europe,  but,  except  in  the  Phoenidao 
colonies,  this  notion  rested  upon  no  Bohd  proof.    It  cannot  be 
argued  with  any  great  degree  of  plausibihty  that  even  the 
Cilidans,  who  from  a  very  early  period  held  constant  intercourse 
with  the  Syrians  and  the  FhoenidanSj  apok«  a  Semitic  language. 

Lone  bff ore  (hen  'firoted  any  other  5cad(lccu1ture,(hefe  Aouruhed 
on  (he  Lower  Euphrates  a  matta  language  which  has  b^n  preserved 
to  ui  in  the  cuneifann  InacriptionL  It  la  aaiially  called  the  Auyrian, 
aftpT  the  oanxof  the  country  when  the  lint  and  inoflt  important 

--'-•  but  the  tena  "  Babyloniv 

■  was  the  blrthphn  of  thli  Ui 
il  belonged.  Certain  Babylonia 
maienntum  b<fore  our  era;  t 


ill  riuni/y  nhcre  Babylon  was  situated, 
i^.ibvlonian  god,  'Anammciek  (i  Kings 
<  rl,f  (ribcs  ShB'a  and  QO-a  (Eiek.  nillL 

.  .  .'..'7.'e^tinXoidTeita*mentwith-<i!>i. 
',-  i:,  li.- i^ord  If'fiH,  tt'Bm,  "  order.'" "  decree." 
]in  t^le  A»yrian;  and  we  may  also  compare  some 
^nio.  i-i.  'AnaL  H  a  found  la  (he  nameof  the 
le  name  of  a  man.  wrl((en  in  Aramaic  cbanc(eti 

In  (he  Ba^lonlan  manoer,  HaiainaMiiakk. 
ir»  may  have  pronounced  some  gutturals.  thouKh 


peoples,  many  words  pa«ed 
and,  more  especially,  itito  A 
wider  vogue.'    (Compart  thi 

Hebrew  snd  Phoenician  : 


le  lo  apeak  a(  greater  length  upon 
et,  be  called  (o  (he  fact,  that,  as 
he  imponant  rUe  ^yu  by  ihe 
he  hB(ory  of  CJvilisaDon  and  of 
from  (bar  language  into  Hdn-ew 
Ic,  aome  ol  which  attained  a  aliU 
le  CuNuroUL} 


■  So  die  Axyriao  nuiUiiiil  was  adopted  into  Hebrei 
as  miikin:  ln>m  the  Anniaic  it  was  bonowed  b] 
E(hii^  (nniUn).  and  from  Arabic  it  found  its  way  inti 
languages  (nunpiiste,  nm^ana,  kbcMu,  mH^am). 
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Testamcnc  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  peoples  are  represented  as  being 
descended  from  Eber,  the  eponym  of  \he  Hebrews,  that  b,  are  re- 
garded as  nearly  related  to  the  latter,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  likewise  spoke  Hebrew — a  supposition  which,  at  kast  in  the 
case  of  the  Moabites,  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Mesha  inscription  (date,  soon  after  900  B.C.).  The  language  of 
this  inscription  8carcel)r  differs  from  that  of  the  Old  Testament; 
the  only  important  distinction  is  the  occurrence  of  a  reflexive  form 
(with  <  after  the  first  radical j^.  which  appears  also  in  Arabic  and 
Assyrian.  We  may  remark  m  passing  that  the  style  of  this  in* 
scriptbn  u  Quite  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  enables  us  to 
maintain  with  certainty  that  a  similar  historical  literature  existed 
amongst  the  Moabites.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  ancient 
Semitic  inscriptions  exhibit,  in  a  sense,  nothing  but  the  skeleton  of 
the  language,  since  they  do  not  express  the  vowels  at  all,  or  do  so 
only  in  certain  cases;  still  less  do  they  indicate  other  phonetic 
modifications,  such  as  the  doubling  of  consonants,  &c  It  is  tnerefore 
very  possible  that  to  Uu  ear  the  unguage  of  Moab  seemed  to  differ 
conMoerably  from  that  of  the  Judaeans. 

The  Mesha  inscription  b  the  only  non-Israelite  souree  from  which 
any  knowledge  of  ancient  Hebrew  can  be  obtained.  Still  several 
Hebrew  words  occur  even  in  the  Tellel-Amama  letters,  dis- 
covered in  Egypt,  and  written  in  the  Babvlonian  language 
by  princes  of  Palestine  during  the  secona  millennium  B.C. 
They  ckariy  snow  that  the  "  Hebrew  "  language  existed  in  Palestine 
even  before  the  migration  of  the  Israelites  mto  Canaan.  Some 
fragments  in  the  Old  Testament  belong  to  the  last  centuries  of  the 
second  millennium  before  our  era — particulariy  the  song  of  Deborah 
(Judges  v.),  a  document  which^  in  spite  of  its  many  ooscuritiet  in 
matters  of  detail,  throws  much  light  on  the  condition  of  the  Israelites 
at  the  time  when  the  Canaanites  were  still  contending  with  them 
for  the  possessbn  of  the  country.  The  first  rise  of  an  historical 
literature  may  verv  probably  date  from  before  the  establishment 
of  the  monarchy.  Various  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  belong  to 
the  time  of  the  earlier  kings;  but  it  was  under  the  later  kings  that 
a  great  part  of  extant  Hebrew  literature  came  into  shape.  To  this 
age  also  belong  the  Gezer  and  the  Siloam  inscriptions  and  a  daily 
increasing  number  of  seals  and  gems  bearing  the  names  of  Israelites. 
The  Hebrew  language  b  thus  known  to  us  from  a  very  ancient 
period.  But  we  are  far  from  being  acquainted  with  its  real  phonetic 
condition  in  the  time  of  David  or  Isabh.  For,  much  as 
we  owe  to  the  labours  of  the  later  Jewuh  schoob,  which 
with  infinite  care  fixed  the  pronuncbtion  of  the  sacred' 
text  by  adding  voweb  and  other  signs,  it  b  evident  that  even  at 
the  best  they  could  only  represent  the  pronuncbtion  of  the  bnguage 
in  its  Utest  stage,  not  that  of  very  ean)r  ages.  Besides,  their  object 
was  not  to  exhibit  Hebrew  simply  as  it  'was,  but  to  show  how  it 
should  be  read  in  the  solemn  chant  of  the  synagM^ue.  Accordingly, 
the  pronuncbtion  of  the  older  period  may  have  dinered  considerably 
from  that  represented  by  the  punctuation.  Such  differences  are  now 
and  then  indicated  by  the  customary  spelling  of  the  ancient  texts,^ 
and  sometimes  the  orthography  b  directly  at  variance  with  the 
punctuation.*  In  a  few  rare  cases  we  may  derive  help  from  the 
somewhat  older  tradition  contained  in  the  representation  of  Hebrew 
words  and  proper  names  by  Greek  letters,  especblly  in  the  ancient 
Alexandrine  transbtion  of  thie  Bible  (the  8o<alled  Septuagint). 
It  b  of  particular  importance  to  remark  that  thb  older  tradition 
still  retams  an  original  a  in  many  cases  where  the  punctuation  has 
the  bter  i  or  e.  We  have  examined  this  point  somewhat  in  detail, 
in  order  to  contradict  the  false  but  ever-recurring  notion  that  the 
ordinary  text  of  the  Bible  represents  without  any  essentbl  modifica- 
tion the  pronuncbtion  of  ancient  Hebrew,  whereas  in  reality  it 
expresses  (in  a  very  instructive  and  careful  manner,  it  is  true)  only 
its  btest  development,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  solemn  public 
redtation.  A  clear  trace  of  dialectal  differences  within  Israel  b 
found  in  Judges  xii.  6,  which  shows  that  the  ancient  Ephraimites 
pronounced  samtk  instead  of  shin. 

The  destruction  of  the  Judaean  kingdom  dealt  a  hea^  blow  to 
the  Hebrew  bnguage.  But  it  b  going  too  far  to  suppose  that  it 
Mrtotf  Af  ^'^  altogether  banished  from  ordinary  life  at  the  time 
~r?~f  of  the  exile,  and  that  Aramaic  came  into  use  among  all 
■JTLtoL.  the  Jews.  In  the  East  even  small  communities,  especially 
^^  if  tniey  form  a  religious  body,  often  cling  persistently  to 

their  mother-tongue,  though  they  may  be  surrounded  by  a  popubtion 
of  alien  speech;  and  such  was  probably  the  case  with  the  Jews  in 
Babylonb.  See  Hbbrbw  Lancuagb.  Even  so  bte  as  the  time  of 
Ezra,  Hebrew  was  in  all  probability  the  ordinary  bnguage  of  the 
new  community.  In  Neh.  xiii.  24  we  find  a  compbint  that  the 
children  of  Jews  by  wives  from  Ashdod  and  other  places  spoke  half 
in  the  "  Jewish  "  language  and  half  in  the  bnguage  of  Ashdod,  or 
whatever  else  may  have  been  the  tongue  of  theu*  mothers.    No  one 

^  For  example,  we  may  conclude  with  tolerable  certainty,  from 
the  presence  and  absence  of  the  vowel-lettere  y  and  w,  that  m  <rider 
times  the  accented  «  and  0  were  not  pronounced  long,  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  diphthongs  au  and  at  were  used  for  the  later 
6  and  i. 

'The  very  first  word  of  the  Bible  contains  an  Aleph  (spirittu  Unis), 
which  b  required  by  etymology  and  was  once  audible,  but  which  the 
pronuncbtion  represented  by  the  point-system  ignores. 


can  suppose  that  Nehetnbh  would  have  been  particubfly  acalona 
that  the  children  of  Jews  should  speak  an  Aramaic  dialect  with 
correctness.  He  no  doubt  refers  to  Hebrew  as  it  was  then  spoken — 
a  stage  in  its  development  of  which  Nehemiah's  own  work  g;ives  a 
very  fair  idea. 

After  the  time  of  Alexander  bige  bodies  of  the  Jewish  popalatioa 
were  settled  in  Alexandria  and  other  western  cities,  and  were  very 
rapidly  Helleniied.  Meanwhile  the  principal  language  j.^ 
of  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  Aramauc,  which  ^-,-1----^ 
had  already  become  the  bnguage  of  the  older  Jewish  tj^"^ 
cobnies  in  Egypt  (see  below),  and  the  influence  of  which  ?_ 
may  be  perceived  even  in  some  pre-exilic  writings,  began 
to  spread  more  and  more  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 
Hebrew  gradually  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  the  people  and 
became  that  of  refigion  and  the  schools.  The  book  of  Daniel,  written 
in  167  or  166  B.C.,  begins  in  Hebrew,  then  suddenly  passes  into 
Aramaic,  and  ends  again  in  Hebrew.  Siratbdy  the  redactor  oC 
Ezra  (or  more  correctly  of  the  Chronicles,  of  which  Ezra  and  Nehe> 
mbh  form  the  conclusion)  borrows  laf]ge  portions  from  an  Aramaic 
work,  in  most  cases  without  transbting  them  into  Hebrew.  No 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  use  of  Aramaic  in  Jewbh  works 
intended  primarily  for  Jerusalem,  unless  it  were  already  the  dominant 
speech,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  very  natural  for  a  pious 
Jew  to  write  in  the  ancbnt  "  holy '-'  bnguage  even  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  spoken.  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  and  a  few  Psalms,  which 
belong  to  the  3rd  and  2nd  centuries  before  our  era,  are  indeed  written 
in  Hebrew,  but  are  so  strongly  tinctured  by  the  Aramaic  influence 
as  to  prove  that  the  writers  usually  spoke  Aramaic.  It  b  certain,  ol 
course,  that  there  were  still  many  Jews  capable  both  of  writing  and 
speaking  Hebrew.  So  the  Book  of  Sirach,  composed  shortly  after 
200  B.C.,  was  written  in  an  almost  absolutely  pure  Hebrew,  as  is 
proved  by  the  portions  of  the  original,  amounting  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole,  which  have  come  to  light  in  our  day.  But  we 
are  not  likely  to  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  in  the  Maccabean  age 
Hebrew  had  died  out  among  the  Jews  as  a  current  popular  bnguage. 
and  there  b  nothing  to  show  that  it  survived  longer  among  any  oC 
the  neighbouring  peoples. 

But  in  the  bst  period  of  the  histoiy  of  Jerusalem,  and  still  moie 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  the  Jewbh  schools  pU^yed 
80  important  a  part  that  the  life  of  the  Hebrew  bi^uage  was  m  a 
manner  prolonged.  The  lectures  and  discussions  of  the  learned 
were  carried  on  in  that  tongue.  We  have  very  extensive  specimens 
of  this  more  modem  Hebrew  in  the  Mishnah  and  other  works,  and 
scattered  pieces  throughout  both  Talmuds.  But,  just  as  the 
"  clasMcal  Sanskrit,  which  has  been  spoken  and  wntten  by  the 
Brahmans  during  the  bst  twenty-five  centuries,  diffen  considerably 
from  the  bnguage  which  was  once  in  use  among  the  people,  so  this 
"  bnguage  of  the  learned  "  diveiges  in  many  respects  from  the 
"  holy  bnguage  ";  and  thb  distinction  b  one  of  which  the  rabbis 
were  perfectly  conscious.  The  "  bnguage  of  the  learned  "  borrows 
a  great  part  of  its  vocabubry  from  Aramaic,*  and  this  exercises  a 
strong  influence  upon  the  grammatical  forms.  The  grammar  is 
perceptibly  modified  by  the  peculbr  style  of  these  writings,  which 
for  the  most  part  treat  of  legal  and  ritual  questions  in  a  strangely 
laconic  and  pointed  manner.  But,  brge  as  is  the  proportion  of 
foreign  words  and  artificbl  as  thb  bnguage  is.  it  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  purely  Hebrew  elements  which  by  chance  do 
not  appear  in  the  Ola  Testament.  Although  we  may  generally  a»- 
suiile,  in  the  case  of  a  word  occurring  in  the  Mishnah  but  not  found 
in  the  Old  Testament,  that  it  b  borrowed  from  Aramaic,  there  are 
several  wonb  of  this  class  which,  by  their  radical  consonants,  prove 
themselves  to  be  genuine  Hebrew.  And  even  some  grammaticai 
phenomena  of  this  bnguage  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  de- 
velopment of  Hebrew,  though  they  are  unknown  to  earlier  Hebrew 
speech. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages  down  to  our  own  times 
the  Jews  have  produced  an  enormous  mass  of  writings  in  Hebrew, 
sometimes  closely  following  the  bnguage  of  the  Bible,  j.^ 
sometimes  that  of  the  Midmah,  sometimes  introdudns  ^^ 
in  a  perfectly  inorganic  manner  a  great  quantity  ol  ^ 
Aramaic  forms,  and  occasionally  imitating  the  Arabic  ^  ^^ 
style.  The  study  of  these  variations  has  butlittle  interest  *  "^ 
for  the  linguist,  since  they  are  nothing  but  a  purely  artafidal  imita- 
tion, dependent  upon  the  greater  pr  less  skill  of  the  individuaL 
The  bnguage  of  the  Mishnah  stands  in  much  closer  connexion  with 
real  life,  and  has  a  definite  raison  d'itre;  all  bter  Hebrew  b  to 
be  classed  with  medieval  and  modem  Latin.  The  dream  of  some 
Zionbts,  that  Hebrew  a  would-be  Hebrew,  that  b  to  say — will 
again  become  a  living,  popubr  bnguage  in  Palestine,  has  still  less 
prospect  of  realization  than  their  vision  of  a  restored  Jewish  empire 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Much  Hebrew  also  was  written  in  the  middle 
ages  by  the  hostile  brethren  of  the  Jews,  the  Samaritans;  but  for 
the  student  of  bnguage  these  productions  have,  at  the  moat,  the 
charm  attaching  to  cunosities. 

'It  b  a  characteristic  feature  that  "my  father"  and  "my 
mother  "  are  here  expressed  by  purely  Aramaic  forms-  Even  the 
leamed  did  not  wish  to  call  their  "  papas  "  and  **  mammas  **  by 
any  other  names  than  those  U>  which  they  had  been  aocnrtomed 
inmfaocy> 
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The  jincitnt  Htbnv  Language,  opeciaUy  ui  the  matter  ol 

,-j^  prewiiU  over  hypolaiu  to  a  [Rater  entat  than 
**r^.  other  literary  Semitic  lanpja^  with  which  we  j 
J~^   acquainted.    The  favourite  tnetbod  ii  to  link  ■■ 

:kaf  pinicta  is  erpRa  »ilh  deameu  tbe  numiutRleca 


Ilie  past  ai  BtiLl  p/eaeut.    Then  rtv  bi 

La  indicate  alight  modificalioiu  of  me>iu^i(. 

a  the  laufuwc  may  perhaps  have  din  inguiibni 

It  ID  inv  cue  thii  laoguafe  wu  lor  leia  suited 
bSbo  t*  itudied  tbauiht,  aod  loa  luiled  nil) 
abstract  hibjectip  tluD  lor  poetry.  We  muit 
:liit  aa  kng  aa  Hebrew  wat  a  Living  lanauant 
Hi  (or  the  eipnwon  of  tiM  ab«ncl.  Hadit 
it  aught  very  powbly  have  learnt  ' 


hit  ideal  ia  partly  due 

Aral:^;  but  the  ftreati 

later  development. 

1    The  vocabulary  o!  the  Hebrew  lansuage  i 

kaowa  but  impcrfeclly.    The  Old  TeMament  ii 

V'  Dumber  of  piece*  which  are  of  lill 

■^-  jrapher.     On  the  olher  hand,  mi 

from  certain  poetical  boolci.  »uch  as  Job-^ 
^fim^  are  a  lufiicient  prgof  cliat  many  mtne 
appear  in  the  Old  Teaument ,  the  wHien  of  «bi< 
louiethem.  Were weinpeaaetaidAof tbewhol 
Ln  the  time  of  lereiuiahi  uc  cuidple,  we  ahau 
10  determine  the  relatiea  in  which  Hebrew 
Semitic  laafuaiM.  Ibe  Old  TeManent  would  b 


t  i^™it  S 


'ordi  eiiiled  ihan 

be  far  b^erVbZ 
indi  to  the  ptber 


K-MS 


iSS 


CarthjLgc.    Inecripcionr  are,  iiowever.  a  very  inuiei 
obtaining  the  knowledge  of  a  language.    The  nun 
tteatcd  in  tbem  it  no4  lairoL  many  of  the  moat  iUr^.^...  p...... 

matical  forma  and  many  of  the  worde  most  uted  in  ordinary  life  dc 
not  occur.  Moreover,  the  "  lapidary  Kyle  "  ia  often  very  haid  tc 
uoderKaul.  The  repetition  of  obKure  phra>e»,  iu  the  nnte  con' 
nenon.  in  leveral  inacriptiona  does  not  help  to  malte  them  man 


tremdy  apariiqjy. 
■mUgusut  gmiiia  ol 
Phaenidaa  iiai  made  1 
ii  alia  ^  Iroia  Crce 


but  tingle  Phoenirian  wnrdi'.  Plautui  in 
iculir  lunia  in  the  l>winiiiu  whole  piBugei  in  Punic,  lome  of 
h  are  accompanied  by  a  Latin  trantUtion.  This  aource  of  in- 
atioD  nuit»  however,  be  uted  with  great  caution.  It  wat  not 
it^ecl  of  Plaulin  to  exhibit  the  Punic  language  with  precision, 
ik  for  which  the  Latin  alphabet  I*  but  ill  adapted,  but  only  10 
e  the  populace  laugh  at  the  Jargon  of  the  haied  Carihaginiana. 
Fover.  he  had  to  force  the  Punic  mirda  into  L^tjn  iraoriii  and 
ly  the  tni,  bring  unintelligible  to  copyina.  it  terribly  conupt. 
h  infenuity  hai  been  waued  on  the  Punic  o(  f^uiiu:  but  the 


'TI1C  icattered  maEcnalt  are  brine  collected 

icriMinaiw  Smiliraran  of  the  Parii  Academy, 

'See  CildemeiBer,  in  Rittchl't  FJaahu  (vol.  ii 


The  coanecting  o(  d 
r  language  than  in  ib 

ect).'*SH  in 


L  ilighr  attempt  to  define  the  t 
»«  in  the  joiuine  of  **■  duil)  —     ^ 
ccomplithment  (or  the  pluperfect).'    One  important 
hat  ifie  utc  of  ledie  convertive  with  the  inpertect — k 

Icbrew  and  in  tbe  intcriptioo  <A  Metha-^ -■—  ■- 

"he  vocabulan  of  tbe  language  ia  very 

1'":!".-  -        !?Sr 


iia — ia  vantinf  in 


Phoenician.  ForioKancc, 
t  M'nl  (the  AralBc/a-aia),  which 
id  elevated  lanEuage.  **  G<M  " 
IE  ea) ,  but  tsrtflAeiyrian  far^), 
in  neorew  poetry.  Tracet  of  diafectical 
.nd  in  [he  great  inacriptioa  of  Byblua.  the 
I  ID  be  ditlinguithed  irom  the  rrat  of  Ibe 
i  (and  1  King.  v.  jj?  |A.V.  v.  i«|).  It  it 
iftereocet  between  the  language  of  the 
of  the  African  coloniet  aioie  at  an  early 
!o  not  enable  u>  10  come  to  any  definite 
It  ia  tolerably  certain  that  the  lanniaie  of 
dull  voweli  whkh  were  Rrange  to  Creek 
.ncr  in  which  they  an  reproduced  in  propef 
Romant  thowi  ireal  Avenity.  Xk  lh« 
there  appw  certain  pliorietic  change^ 
d(  tbe  toTieninE  of  the  gutturalt — change* 
.1  more  plainly  m  the  aii-calkd  Neo-Puiuc 
Lib  the  IA.  if  not  the  and,  century  before 
ultural^  which  had  Inat  their  real  aound, 
Ml  in  writing :  and  other  modificationa  may 
^unately  tbe  Neo-Punic  intcriptioni  are 


Aramaic  ia  nearly  related  tf 
nevenhcleta  a  iharp  line  of  de 
Of  it!  original  borne  nothing  ceO ._    

dSH^tSli,  of '?™in  "^rictV  in"^  FAraii'o'f  ^^ 

Wvera").  The  language  of  the  Aramacana  gradually  ^■^■■'* 
qiread  farandwide.and  occupied  all  Syria,  both  thoae  rqfima  which 
were  before  in  tbe  pcateenon  ot  the  iUieu.  pmbably  a  non-Semilic 
people,  and  thoee  which  were  moot  Ukdy  inhabited  by  Canaanite 
iiibet:  lait  of  all,  Paleaine  became  Aramaiied.  Towanli  the  eaic 
thit  language  wai  quken  oa  the  Cuphralet.  and  Ihnnighaut  the 
diitriiM  of  [he  Tlgiit  aouth  and  wetl  of  the  Armenian  and  Kurdiih 
mountainj;  the  provinee  In  which  the  capitala  of  the  Arncidt 
and  the  Sauiida  were  diuated  wat  called  "  the  counliy  of  tbe 

larger,  portion  of  the  population  were  moat  probably  Ammaeana. 
even  at  a  very  cv^  date,  whilst  Atayrian  was  the  language  of  the 

mDnuments  and  on  sealt.  wdfhtt  and  genu.  Latterly,  a  very 
king  of  Hamlpth*  belonging  to  the 
nd  m  Central  SycU,  and  a  Tew  yean 


^nb^Ko^gh^to*^^ 


Hebrew.  It  it  eapedally  surpriainE  that  iu  the  cai 
•ouudi  U,  lU,  I.  iKey  have  not  1,  d.  I,— u  Arumaic 
but  iJk,  ^  f.  at  la  tbe  rule  in  Hebrew  and  Attyrian. 


ic.  nor  yet  J  ni  in  ficbrew  and  Asiylia' 


BBtisfactory  explanation  at  1 
influence  bat  been  at  work.  Ind 
that  tbe  phonetic  lynem  ol  genei 


ally  have  be 

Sicfcn  (when. , .-- ,-. 

ae(I<<<^).    Dininnioniof  ihii  kind.iuitifiedbyeiymology.have 

perhapt  been  obicured  an  Hebrew  by  the  imperfection  of  tbe  alphabet . 

In  ihe  caie  of  rtn  and  jMn  this  can  be  positively  proved. 
•  JCdH  Hildr,  -'  had  vowed,"  Idal.  s(C./.5. 1'hoen.  No.  «)- 
■The  conaonanti  ol   hit  name  are  ZKR;  the  pmnuncialiDa. 

perhapt,  wat  ZMiti. 
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in  the  period  of  our  bacriptions:  it  would  aeem.  therefore,  that  we 
must  anume  a  dialectical  cleavage,  perhanc  originated  bv  the 
tnfluenoe  of  Hebrew  or  Canaanean.  Particularly  remarkable  it  the  use 
of  the  «aw  consKutioum  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  king  of  Uamftth 
hitherto  only  known  from  Hebrew.  Traces  ai  the  divergent  phonetic 
treatment  are  found  in  the  Hdleniatic  era,  and  -  here  and  there — 
even  later.  Still,  at  the  most,  these  can  scarcely  be  more  than 
consdoua  archaisms,— a  view  which  is  particularly  corroborated 
by  the  fact,  that,  in  certain  Aramaic  documents  of  the  Persian 
period,  both  forms  are  used  interchangeably,  e^.  arqa,  "earth," 
and  ar'(L    The  latter  orthography  doubtless  represents  the  actual 

{ironundation  of  the  writer.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  «l 
or  dit  held  its  jg^round  with  especial  tenacity  as  a  form  of  the  relative 
pronoun  and  m  other  capacities.  In  the  Persian  period  Aramaic 
was  the  official  language  of  the  provinces  west  of  the  Euphrates; 
and  this  explains  the  fact  that  coins  which  were  struck  by  governors 
and  vanal  princes  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  which  the  stamp  was  in  some 
cases  the  work  of  skilled  Greek  artists,  bear  Aramaic  inscriptions, 
whilst  those  of  other  coins  are  Greek.  This,  of  course,  does  not  prove 
that  Aramaic  was  ever  spoken  in  Asia  Minor  and  as  far  north  as 
Sinope  and  the  Hellespont.  In  Egypt  some  Aramaic  inscriptions 
have  been  found  of  th«  Persian  period,  one  bearing  the  date  of  the 
fourth  year  of  Xerxes  (482  b.c.).  We  possessed,  even  before  this,  a 
few  official  documents  and  other  written  pieces  in  Aramaic,  inscribed 
upon  papyrus,  and  datinj;  from  thu  period,  but  unfortunately 
in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  Latterly,  however,  we  have  had  a 
whole  ieries  of  umilar  documents  of  the  5th  century  B.C.,  in  a 
very  good  state  of  preservation,  bearing  upon  the  affairs  of  Jewish 
colonists  in  the  far  south  of  Egypt.  In  that  country,  where  the 
native  writing  was  so  formidable  to  the  learner,  the  Aramaic  language 
and  script  may  well  have  appeared  peculiarly  serviceable.  Thus 
they  were  employed,  and  frequently,  even  by  indigenous  Egyptians. 
But  we  need  not  doubt  that,  tn  Egypt,  Aramaic  was  also  spoicen  by 
many  who  had  migrated  from  Syna:  and  this  must  be  assumed 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Jewish  colonists  mentioned.  The 
fact  is  now  established  that  these  Jews  who  had  come  to  Egypt 
before  the  Persian  period  were  military  colonists,  and  were  often 
referred  to  in  documents  as  "  Aramaeans."  According  to  Deut.  xvii. 
16,  the  kings  of  Judah  sold  their  subjects  to  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
who  at  that  time  obtained  numbers  of  warriors  from  foreign  countnes, 
instead  of  employing  their  own  unwarlike  subjects.  The  Syrian 
kings  also  sent  soldiers  to  l^ypt,  from  whom  the  Jews  learned 
Aramaic  That  this  was  used  not  only  as  an  official  language,  but 
also  as  a  vernacular,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  fragments  of  ordinary 
speech  are  found  in  Judaco-Aiamaic  papyri.  That  the  Egyptian- 
Aramaic  documents  exhibit  traces  of  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
influence  is  a  matter  for  no  surprise.  Probably  the  preference  shown 
by  the  Persians  for  Aramaic  originated  under  the  Assyrian  empire, 
in  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  spoke  Aramaic, 
and  in  which  this  language  would  naturaify  occupy  a  more  important 
position  than  it  did  under  the  Persians.  We  therefore  understand 
why  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  a  great  Assyrian  official  could 
speak  Aramaic  (2  Kings  xviii.  26;  Isa.  xxxvi.  11),  and  f6r  the  same 
reason  the  dignitaries  of  Judah  appear  to  have  learned  the  language 
(ibid.),  namely,  in  order  to  communicate  with  the  Assyrians.  The 
short  dominion  of  the  Chaldaeans  very  probably  stren^hened  this 
preponderance  of  Aramaic.  A  few  ancient  Aramaic  inscnptions  have 
Deen  discovered  far  within  the  limits  of  Arabia,  in  the  palm  oasis  of 
Teim&  (in  the  north  of  the  IJij&c);  the  oldest  and  by  far  the 
most  important  of  these  was  very  likely  made  before  the  Per^an 
period.  We  may  presume  that  Aramaic  was  introduced  into  the 
district  by  a  mercantile  colony,  which  settled  in  this  ancient  seat 
of  commerce,  and  in  consequence  of  which  Aramaic  may  have  re- 
mained for  some  time  the  literary  language  of  the  neighbouring  Arabs. 
The  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  show  us  the  form  of 
the  language  which  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  Isolated 
passages  in  Ezra  perhaps  belong  to  the  Persian  period,  but 
nave  certainly  btN^n  remodelledby  a  later  writer.^  Yet  in 
Ezra  we  find  a  few  antique  forms  which  do  not  occur  in 
Daniel.  The  Aramaic  pieces  contained  in  the  Bible  have  the  ereat 
advantage  of  being  furnished  with  vowels  and  other  orthographical 
signs,  though  these  were  not  inserted  until  lon^  after  the  composition 
of  the  books,  and  are  sometimes  at  variance  with  the  text  itself.  But, 
since  Aramaic  was  still  a  living  language  when  the  punctuation  came 
into  existence,  and  since  the  lapse  of  time  was  not  so  very  great,  the 
tradition  ran  less  risk  of  corruption  than  in  the  case  of  Hebrew. 
Its  general  correctness  is  further  attested  by  the  innumerable  points 
of  resemblance  between  this  language  and  Syriac.  with  which  we 
are  accurately  acquainted.  The_  Aramaic  of  the  Bible  still  exhibits 
various  antique  features,  found  in  the  Egyptian  papyri  too,  which 
afterwards  disappeared, — for  example,  the  formation  of  the  passive 
by  means  of  internal  vowel-change,  and  the  causative  with  ha 
instead  of  with  c,— phenomena  which  have  been  falsely  explained  as 
Hebraisms.  Biblical  Aramaic  agrees  in  all  essential  points  with  the 
language  used  in  the  numerous  inscriptions  of  Palmyra  (beginning 
soon  before  the  Christian  era  and  extending  to  about  the  end  of  the 
3rd  century),  and  on  the  Nabatacan  coins  and  stone  monuments 

*  The  decree  which  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Ezra  (vii.  12  sqq.) 
is  in  its  present  form  a  comparatively  late  production. 


(concluding  about  the  year  100).  Aramaic  was  the  bngnace  of  PmU 
myn,  the  aristocracy  of  which  were  to  a  mat  extent  01  Arabiaa 
extraction.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  Nabataean  kingdom  (pot 
far  from  Damascus)  there  was  probably  a  large  Aramaic  populatioiv 
but  farther  south  Arabic  was  spokeai.  At  that  time,  however, 
Aramaic  was  highly  esttened  as  a  cultivated  language,  for  which 
reason  the  Arabs  in  question  made  use  of  it,  as  their  own  Ui^uage 
was  not  reduced  to  writing,  just  as  in  those  ages  Greek  inacriptiofu 
were  set  up  in  many  districts  where  no  one  spoke  Greek.  That  the 
Nabataeans  were  Arabs  is  suffideotiy  proved  by  the  fact  tiiat,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Greek  names,  alimost  all  the  numerous  names 
whidh  occur  in  the  Nabataean  inscriptions  are  Arabic,  in  many  caaes 
with  distinctly  Arabic  terminations.  A  further  proof  of  this  is  that 
in  the  great  inscriptions  over  the  tombs  of  l^ejr  (not  far  from  Teiin&) 
the  native  Arabic  continually  shows  through  the  foreign  disguise, — 
for  instance,  in  the  use  of  Arabic  words  whenever  the  writer  does  not 
happen  to  remember  the  corresponding  Aramaic  terms,  in  the  ose 
of  the  Arabic  ghair,  "  other  than,"  and  m  several  syntactic  features. 
The  great  inscriptions  cease  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Nabatsean 
kingdom  by  Trajan  (10^) ;  but  the  Arabian  nomads  in  those  countriea. 
especially  m  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  often  scratched  their  names  00 
the  rocu  down  to  a  later  period,  adding  some  benedictory  formula 
in  Aramaic  We  know  hundreds  of  these  Sinaitic  inscri^ftknia.' 
In  any  case  Aramaic  then  exercised  an  immense  influence.  This  is 
also  proved  1^  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  strange  Pahlavi 
writing,  various  branches  of  which  date  from  the  time  of  the  Parthian 
empire  (see  Pahlavi).  Biblical  Aramaic,  as  also  the  language  of 
the  Palmyrene  and  Nabataean  inscriptions,  may  be  described  as  aa 
older  form  of  Western  Aramaic.  The  opinion  that  the  Pafestiniaa 
Jews  brought  their  Aramaic  dialect  direct  from  Babylon — whence 
the  incorrect  name  "  Chaldee  " — is  altogether  untenable. 

We  may  now  trace  somewhat  farther  the  development  of  Western 
Aramaic  m  Palestine;  but  unhappily  few  of  the  sources  from  which 
we  derive  our  information  can  be  thoroughly  trusted.  In 
the  synagogues  it  was  necessary  that  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  should  be  followed  by  an  oral  "  targum  "  or  trans- 
lation into  Aramaic,  the  languas:e  of  the  people.  The  *^ 
Targum  was  at  a  later  peritxi  fixed  in  writing,  but  the  officially 
sanctioned  form  of  the  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  (the  80<alM 
Targum  of  Onkelos)  and  of  that  to  the  prophets  (the  sooBed 
Jonathan)  was  not  finally  settled  till  the  4th  or  5th  centunr, 
and  not  in  Palestine,  but  in  Babylonia.  The  redactore  of  the 
Targum  preserved  on  the  whole  the  older  Palestinian  dialect; 
yet  that  of  Babylon,  which  differed  considerably  from  the  former, 
exercised  a  vit iating  influence.  The  text  of  the  Targums  was  ponctiH 
ated  later  in  Babylonia,  in  the  supra-linear  system  thete  prevalent. 
Although  this  task  was  performed  carefully,  the  punctuation  is 
hardly  as  trustworthy  as  tnat  of  the  Aramaic  jneces  of  the  Bible, — 
much  less  the  transcnptions  in  the  known  Hbenan  system  used  in  the 
European  Targum  manuscripts.  The  language  of  Onkelos  aiul 
Jonathan  differa  but  little  from  Biblical  Aramaic  The  language 
spoken  some  time  afterwards  by  the  Palestinian  Jews,  especiauly  m 
Galilee,  is  exhibited  in  a  series  of  rabbinical  works,  the  so-called 
Jerusalem  Targums  (of  which,  however,  those  on  the  Hagiographa 
are  in  some  cases  of  later  date),  a  few  Midrashic  works,  and  the 

ierusalem  Talmud.  Unfortunately  all  these  books,  of  which  the 
iidrashim  and  the  Talmud  contain  much  Hebrew  as  well  as  Aramaic, 
have  not  been  handed  down  with  care,  and  require  to  be  used  with 
great  caution  for  linguistic  purposes.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  the 
older  language  and  orthography  has  in  part  obscured  the  character- 
istics of  these  popular  dialects;  for  example,  various  gutturals  are 
still  written,  although  they  are  no  longer  pronounced.  The  adapta- 
tion of  the  spelling  to  the  real  pronunciation  is  carried  farthest  in 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  but  not  in  a  consistent  manner.  Bcsdo. 
all  these  books  are  without  vowel-points;  but  the  frequent  use  « 
vowel-Ictters  in  the  later  Jewish  works  renden  this  defect  less 
noticeable.  Attempts  have  been  made  latterly  to  utilize  the  above- 
mentioned  books  as  a  means  of  rcconstructine  to  some  extent  the 
dialect  spoken  by  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  ana  of  retranslating  the 
utterances  of  Jesus  into  their  original  Galilaean  form.  This,  however, 
is  a  far  too  venturesome  undertaking.  How  far  these  Jewish  works 
actually  exhibit  the  Galilean  language  can  hardly  oe  definitely 
determined;  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  inexactitude  of  the 
traditional  text,  and,  finally,  the  by  no  means  incomnderable  difference 
in  time. 

Not  only  the  Jews,  but  also  the  Christians  of  Palestine  retained 
their  native  dialect  for  some  time  as  an  eccledastical  and  literary 
language.  We  possess  translations  of  the  Gospels  and 
fragments  of  other  works  in  this  dialect  by  the  Palestinian 
Christians  dating  from  about  the  ^th  century,  partly 
accompanied  by  a  scanty  punctuation  which  was  not 
added  till  some  time.later.  This  dialect  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Palestinian  Jews,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  those  who 
spoke  it  were  of  Jewish  origin. 

'  Even  to  the  Cosmos  Indicopleusies  (first  half  of  the  6th  century) 
the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  the  latest  of  which  were  then  no  more  than 
200-300  years  old,  were  described  as  memorials  of  the  Israelite 
exodus  under  Moses.  And  similar  views  have  been  propounded 
down  to  a  short  while  ago  I 
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FinaHy,  the  Sftinaritans,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine, 
translated  their  only  sacred  book,  the  Pentateuch,  into  their  own 
dialect.  The  critical  study  of  this  translation  proves  that 
the  hmguage  which  lies  at  its  base  was  very  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  Jews.  Perisaps, 
indeed,  the  Samaritans  may  have  carried  the  softening  of  the 
gutturals  a  little  farther  than  the  Tews  of  Galilee.  Their  absurd 
attempt  to  embellish  the  lansuage  of  the  translation  by  arbitrarily 
introducing  forms  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  original  has  given  rise 
to  Uie  false  notion  that  Samaritan  is  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  The  introduction  of  Hebrew  and  even  of  Arabic  words  and 
forms  was  practised  in  Samaria  on  a  still  larser  scale  by  copyists  who 
lived  after  Aramaic  had  become  extinct.  The  later  works  written 
in  the  Samaritan  dialect  are,  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  as 
worthless  as  the  compositions  of  Samaritans  in  Hebrew;  the  writen, 
who  spoke  Arabic,  endeavoured  to  write  in  languages  with  which  they 
were  out  half  acquainted. 

All  these  Western  Aramaic  dialects,  including  that  of  the  oldest 
inscriptions,  have  this  feature  among  othere  in  common,  that  they 
form  the  third  person  singular  mascuUne  and  the  third  person  plural 
masculine  and  feminine  in  the  imperfect  by  prefixing  y,  as  do  the 
other  Semitic  languages.  And  in  these  dialects  the  termination  d 
(the  so-called  "  status  emphaticus  **)  still  retained  the  meaning  of  a 
definite  article  down  to  a  tolerably  late  period. 

As  eariy  as  the  7th  century  the  conquests  of  the  Moslems  greatly 
drcumscnbed  the  domain  of  Aramaic  and  a  few  centuries  later  it 
was  almost  completely  supplanted  in  the  west  by  Arabic.  For  the 
Christians  of  those  countries,  who,  like  every  one  else,  spoke  Ar^ic, 
the  Palesrintan  dialect  was  no  longer  of  importance,  and  they  adopted 
as  their  ecclesiastical  language  the  dialect  of  the  other  Aramaean 
Christians,  the  Syriac  (or  Edessene).  The  only  localities  where  a 
Western  Aramaic  dialect,  much  chansed  from  the  old  language, 
still  survives  are  a  few  villages  in  Anti-Libanus. 

The  popular  Arammc  diiuect  of  Babylonia  from  the  4th  to  the 
6th  century  of  our  era  is  exhibited  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  in 
..^_^-  which,  however,  as  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  there  is  a 
"  constant  minding  of  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  passages.    To 

a  somewhat  later  period,  and  probablv  not  to  exactly 
the  same  district  of  Babylonia,  bek>nE  the  writings  of  the 
Mandaeans  (q.v.)t  a  strange  sect,  hall  Christian  and  half 
heathen,  who  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view  possess  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  having  remained  almost  entirely  free  from  the 
mfluence  of  Hebrew,  which  is  so  perceptible  in  the  Aramaic  writings 
of  Jews  as  well  as  of  Christians.  The  orthography  of  the  Mandaeans 
comes  nearer  than  that  of  the  Talmud  to  the  real  pronunciation, 
and  in  it  the  softening  of  the  gutturals  is  most  cleariy  seen.  In  other 
respects  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  Mandaean  and  the 
language  o(  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  forms  of  the  imperfect 
which  we  have  enumerated  above  take  in  these  dialects  n  or  ^  In 
Babylonia,  as  in  Syria,  the  language  of  the  Arabic  conqueron 
rafMdly  drove  out  tnat  of  the  country.  The  latter  has  k>ng  been 
totally  extinct,  unless  possibly  a  few  surviving  Mandaeans  atiU 
speak  among  themselves  a  more  modem  form  of  their  dialect. 

At  Edessa.  in  the  west  of  Mesopotamia,  the  native  dialect  had 
alnady  been  used  for  some  time  as  a  literary  languaee,  and  had 

^_        been  reduced  to  rule  through  the  influence  of  the  schools 

^rr^ear  (as  is  proved  by  the  fixity  of  the  grammar  and  orthography) 
5**^  even  before  Christianity  acquired  power  in  the  country  in 
^*'"*'"*  the  and  century.  At  an  eariy  period  the  Old  and  New 
TesUments  were  here  translated,  with  tnehelp  of  Jewish  tradition. 
This  verrion  and  its  transformations  became  the  Bible  of  Aramaean 
Christendom,  and  Edessa  became  its  capital.  Thus  the  Aramaean 
Christians  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  even  those  who  were 
subjects  of  the  Persian  empire,  adopted  the  Edessan  dialect  as  the 
language  of  the  church,  of  literature,  and  of  cultivated  intercourse. 
Since  the  ancient  name  of  the  tnhabiUnts,  "  Aramaeans,"  just  like 
that  ol  'EXXifPtf.  had  acquired  in  the  minds  of  Jews  and  Christians 
the  unpleasant  signification  of  "  heathens,"  it  was  generally  avoided, 
and  in  its  place  the  Greek  terms  "  Syrians  '*  and  "  Synac  "  were 
used.  But  "  Syriac  "  was  also  the  name  given  by  the  Jews  and 
Christians  of  Phlestine  to  their  own  language,  and  both  Greeks  and 
Persians  designated  the  Aramaeans  of  Babylonia  as  "  Syrians." 
It  is  therefore,  properiy  speaking,  incorrect  to  employ  the  word 
"  Syriac  "  as  meaning  the  language  of  Edessa  alone;  but,  since  it 
was  the  most  important  of  these  dialects,  it  has  the  best  claim  to 
this  generally  received  appellation.  It  has.  as  we  have  said,  a  •hftpe 
very  definitely  fixed;  and  in  it  the  above-mentioned  forms  of  the 
imperfect  take  an  «>.  As  in  the  Babyk>n!an  dialects,  the  termination 
A  has  become  so  completely  a  part  of  the  subsuntive  to  whk:h  it  is 
added  that  it  has  wholly  lost  the  meaning  of  the  definite  article, 
whereby  the  clearness  of  the  language  is  peroeptiUy  impaired.  The 
influence  exercised  by  Greek  is  very  apparent  in  Syriac    From  the 

2 rd  to  the  7th  century  an  extensive  literature  was  produced  in  this 
inguage.  oon^sting  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  of  ecdesastical 
works.  In  the  development  of  this  literature  the  Syrians  of  the 
Pcrrian  empire  took  an  eager  part.  In  the  eastern  Roman  empire 
Syriac  was,  after  Gnek,  by  far  the  most  important  language;  and 
under  the  Persian  kinn  it  virtually  occupied  a  more  prominent 
positkm  as  an  organ  of  culture  than  the  Persian  languase  itself. 
The  conqucsto  of  the  Anbt  totally  changed  this  state  01  things. 
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But  meanwhile,  even  in  Edessa,  a  oonaderable  difference  had  arisen 
between  the  written  language  and  the  popular  speech,  in  which  the 
process  of  modificatk>n  was  stilt  going  on.  About  the  year  700  it 
became  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  systematise  the  grammar 
of  the  language  and  to  introduce  some  means  of  clearly  expressing 
the  vowels.  The  principal  object  aimed  at  was  that  the  text  of  the 
Syriac  Bible  should  be  recited  in  a  correct  manner.  But,  as  it 
happened,  the  eastern  pronunciation  differed  in  many  respects  from 
that  of  the  west.  The  local  dialecu  had  to  some  extent  exercised 
an  influence  over  the  pronunciation  of  the  literary  tongue;  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  political  separation  between  Rome  and 
Persia,  and  yet  more  the  ecclesiastical  schism— since  the  Syrians  of 
the  east  were  mostly  Nestorians,  those  of  the  west  Monophysites  and 
Catholics— had  produced  divergencies  between  the  traditions  cl  the 
various  schools.  Starting,  thcsefore,  from  a  common  source,  two 
distinct  systems  of  punctuation  were  formed,  of  which  the  western 
is  the  more  convenient,  but  the  eastern  the  more  exact  and  generally 
the  more  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  pronunciation;  it  has.  for 
example,  d  in  place  of  the  western  6,  and  6  in  many  cases  where  the 
western  Syrians  pronounce  fl.  In  later  times  the  two  systems  have 
been  intermingled  in  various  ways. 

Arabic  everywhere  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  predominance  oC 
Aramaic— a  predominance  which  had  lasted  for  much  more  than  a 
thousand  years— and  soon  began  to  drive  Syriac  out  of  use.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  nth  century  the  learned  metropcriiun  of 
NisilMs,  Elias  bar  ShinniyS,  wrote  his  books  intended  for  Christians 
either  entirely  In  Arabic  or  in  Arabic  and  Syriac  arranged  in  parallel 
columns,  that  is,  in  the  spoken  and  in  the  learned  language.  Thus, 
too,  It  became  necessary  to  have  Syriac-Arabic  glossaries.  Up  to 
the  present  day  Syriac  has  remained  in  use  for  literary  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes,  ana  may  perhaps  be  even  spoken  in  some  monasteries 
and  schools;  but  it  has  k>ng  been  a  dead  language.  When  Syriac 
became  extinct  in  Edessa  ami  its  neighbouriiood  is  not  known  with 
ceruinty  (see  Syriac  Language). 

This  Mnguage,  called  Syriac  par  excdUfiu,  is  not  the  immediate 
source  whence  are  derived  the  Aramaic  dialects  still  surviving  in  the 
northern  districts.  In  the  mountains  known  as  the  TQr  'Abdin  in 
Mesopoumia,  in  certain  districts  east  and  north  ol  Mosul,  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  again  beyond  them  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  Lake  of  Urmia,  Aramaic  dialectt  are  spoken 
by  Christians  and  occasionally  by  Jews,  and  some  of  these  dialects 
we  know  with  tderable  precision.  The  dialect  of  TQr  'Abdfn  diflen 
conriderably  from  all  the  rest;  the  country  beyond  the  Tigris  is, 
however,  divided,-  as  regards  laneuage,  amongst  a  multitude  of  local 
dialects.    Among  these,  that  of  Urmia  has  become  the  most  im- 

C>rtant,  since  American  misnonaries  have  formed  a  new  literary 
nguage  out  of  it.  Moreover,  the  Roman  Propaganda  has  printed 
books  in  two  of  the  Neo-Syriac  dialects.  All  tnoe  dialects  exhibit 
a  complete  transformation  of  the  ancient  type,  to  a  degree  incom- 
parably  greater  than  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  Mandaean.  In 
particular,  the  ancient  verbal  tenses  have  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
but  have  been  successfully  replaced  by  new  forms  derived  from 
partkiples.  There  are  also  other  praiseworthy  innovations.  The 
dialect  of  jQr '  Abdin  h^s,  for  instance,  again  coined  a  definite  article. 
B^  means  of  violent  contractions  and  phonetic  changes  some  of  these 
dialects,  particularly  that  of  Urmia,  have  acquired  a  euphony 
scarcely  known  in  any  other  of  the  Semitic  languages,  with  their 
"  stridentia  anheUntiaque  verba  "  (Jerome).  These  Aramaeans 
have  all  adopted  a  motley  crowd  of  foreign  words,  from  the  Arabs, 
Kurds,  Persians  and  Turin,  on  whose  borden  they  live  and  of  whose 
languages  they  can  often  speak  at  least  one. 

Aramaic  is  frequently  described  as  a  poor  language.  This  is  an 
opinion  which  we  are  unable  to  share.  It  is  quite  possible,  even 
now,  to  extract  a  very  large  vocabulary  from  the  more  _ 
ancient  Aramaic  writings,  and  yet  in  this  predominantly  r'yy^ 
theological  literature  a  part  only  of  the  words  that  existed  TZ^^^/^ 
in  the  language  have  been  preserved.  It  is  troe  that^^^^ 
Aramaic,  having  from  the  earliest  times  come  into  dose  contact 
with  foreign  languages,  has  borrowed  many  words  from  them, 
firstly  from  As^^n,  later  from  Persian  and  Greek;  but,  if 
we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  many  Syrian  authore 
are  in  the  habit  of  using,  as  ornaments  or  for  convenience  (especially 
in  translations),  a  great  number  of  Greek  words,  some  of  which  were 
unintelligible  to  their  readers,  we  shall  find  that  the  proportion  of 
really  foreign  words  in  older  Aramaic  books  b  smaller  than  the 
prraortion  of  Romance  words  in  German  or  Dutch.  The  influence 
of  Greek  upon  the  syntax  and  phraseology  of  Syriac  is  not  so  great 
as  that  which  it  has  exercised,  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  upon 
the  literary  languages  of  modem  Europe.  The  literal  reproduction 
of  Greek  phraseology  and  Greek  construction  is  contrary  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  language.  With  regard  to  sounds,  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  Aramaic  (besides  its  peculiar  treatment  of 
the  dentals)  is  that  it  is  poorer  in  vowds  than  Hebrew,  not  to  wptak 
of  Arabic,  nnce  neariy  all  short  vowels  in  open  syllables  either 
wholly  disappear  or  leave  but  a  slis^t  trace  bdiind  them  (the  so- 
called  shiwd).  In  this  respect  the  punctuatk>n  of  Biblical  Aramaic 
agrees  with  Syiiac,  in  which  we  are  able  to  observe  from  very  eariy 
times  the  number  of  vowels  by  examining  the  metrical  pieces  con- 
structed according  to  the  number  of  syllables,  and  with  the  Man- 
daean, which  expresses  every  vowel  qr  ncaoa  of  a  vowel-lecter. 
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When  Btvtnl  dutinct  dialects  to  agree,  the  phenomenon  in  question 
must  be  of  great  antiquity.  There  are  nevertheleM  true*  which 
prove  that  the  language  once  poBwned  more  vowds,  and  the 
Aramaeans,  for  instance,  with  whom  David  fought  mav  have 
pronouncea  many  vowels  which  afterwards  disappeared.  Another 
peculiarity  of  Aramaic  is  that  it  lends  itself  far  more  readily  to  the 
Onldng  toother  of  sentences  than  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  It  possesses 
many  conjunctions  and  adverbs  to  express  slight  modifications  of 
meaning.  It  is  also  very  free  as  regards  the  order  of  words.  That 
this  quality,  which  renders  it  suitable  for  a  clear  and  limpid  prose 
style,  is  not  the  result  of  Greek  influence  may  be  seen  by  the  Man- 
daean,  on  which  Greek  has  left  no  mark.  In  its  attempts  to  express 
everything  cleariy  Aramaic  often  becomes  prolix,— -for  examole, 
by  using  additional  personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns.  The 
contrast  between  Aramaic  as  the  language  of  prose  and  Hebrew  as 
the  language  of  poetry  u  one  which  naturally  strikes  us,  but  we  must 
beware  of  carrymg  it  too  far.  Even  the  Aramaeans  were  not  wholly 
destitute  of  poetical  talent.  Although  the  religious  poetry  of  the 
Syrians  has  but  little  charm  for  us,  yet  real  poetry  occurs  in  the  few 
extant  fragments  of  Gnostic  hymns.  Moreover,  in  the  modem 
dialects  popular  songs  have  been  discovered  which,  thou^  very 
simple,  are  fresh  and  full  of  feeling.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means 
improbable  that  in  ancient  times  Aramaic  was  used  in  poems  which, 
being  contrary  to  the  thedogical  tendency  of  Syrian  civilisation, 
were  doomed  to  total  oblivion. 

Arabic, 

The  southern  group  of  Semitic  languages  oonsisb  of  Arabic, 
Ethiopic  and  Manri-Socotri.  Arabic,  again,  is  subdivided  into  the 
nmfMy  dialects  of  the  larger  portkm  of  Arabia  and  those  of  the 
^^  south  (the  Sabaean).  At  a  very  much  eariier  time  than 
we  were  but  lately  justified  in  supposing,  some  of  the 
northern  Arabs  reduced  their  language  to  writing^.  For 
travellers  have  recently  discovered  at  al  Ula  m  the 
northern  ^ijfts  inscriptions  in  a  hitherto  unknown  character,  de- 
rived from  the  Saba«m  (see  below),  which  appear  to  have  been 
TftiniHifti  ^"''^^  before  our  era.  bince  it  is  probable  that  Tlmj, 
(LifeyJaJi  ^^  name  of  two  kings  mentioned  in  them,  b  IlroXuMibt, 
faisCTfc^  we  are  directed  to  the  Hellenistic  period,  and  other  cir- 
^JTJ^  cumstances  confirm  this  conjecture.  These  inscriptions 
have  been  called  "  Thamudic,"  because  the^  were  found 
in  the  country  of  the  ThamOd;  but  this  designation  w  scarcely  a 
suitable  one,  because  during  the  period  when  the  power  of  the 
ThamQd  was  at  its  height,  and  when  the  buildings  mentioned  in  the 
Koran  were  hewn  in  the  rocks,  the  language  of  thb  country  was 
Nabataean  (see  above).  A  more  commendable  proposal  is  to  call 
the  inscriptions  Lihyftm,  since  the  tribe  of  LihySn  is  sometimes 
mentioned  in  them.  Unfortunately  the  inscriptions  hitherto  dis- 
covered are  all  short  and  for  the  most  part  fragmentary,  and  con- 
sequently furnish  but  little  material  to  the  student  of  languages. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  written  in  an  Arabic  dialect. 
The  treatment  of  the  dentals,  among  other  things,  is  a  suflSdent 
proof  of  this. 

In  some  districts  of  the  northern  tfiifts  and  the  neighbouring 
portion  of  Nejd,  other  brief  inscriptions,  for  the  most  part  cursorily 
scratched  upon  rocks,  have  been  discovered.  These  have  been — 
not  very  happily — named  "  Proto-Arabic,"  while  the  title  Thamudic 
has  been  proposed  for  them  also.  Their  writing  is  a  somewhat  later 
form  of  the  LihylnL  and  the  dialect,  as  weU,  seems  to  be  very 
similar  to  UhyinL  Unfortunately,  the  brevity  of  the  inscriptions, 
which  generally  contain  only  proper  names,  together  with  the 
incertitude  of  the  meaning  oa  many,  does  not  allow  an  accurate 
insight  into  their  language. 

To  the  fint  centuries  of  the  Christian  en  belone  the  thousands  of 
Arabic  inscriptions,  found  in  the  wild,  rocW  districts  south-east 
of  Damascus,  which  are  commonly  termed  Safaitic,  after  Safa,  a 
loeality  in  their  neighbourhood.  For  the  most  part,  these  also  are 
short  fugitive  pieces  scratched  on  rough  stones,  though  a  few  oS  them 
show  more  careful  execution.  Their  writing  is,  again,  a  later  stage 
of  development  of  the  Sabaean.  The  task  of  decipherment  was  at 
hrst  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the  scanty  number  of  exemplare 
and  the  lack  of  perfectly  exact  facsimiles.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  fact  that  the  Safaites  insert  extraordinarily  few  vowel  letters. 
But  the  nal  of  several  scholan  and  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
good  copies  have  rapidly  brought  us  farther  towards  the  goal; 
and  we  now  know  the  language  of  the  Safa  inscriptions  much  better 
than  that  of  the  Lihyftni  and  "  Proto-Arabic,"— to  which  it  sUnds 
in  a  close  relationship.  Although  the  inscriptions  yield  us  no 
information  as  to  unknown  events  of  importance,  still  they  teach 
us  much  with  regard  to  the  life  and  occupation  of  Arabian  tribes  who 
seem  to  have  been  subsequently  displaced  by  others.  The  great 
mass  of  proper  names,  alone,  is  enough  to  make  them  of  value  to  the 
phik>logist. 

The  Arabs  who  inhabited  the  Nabataean  kingdom  wrote  in 
Aramaic,  but,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  their  native  language, 
Arabic,  often  shows  through  the  foreign  disguise.  We  are  thus  able 
to  satisfy  ourselves  that  these  Arabs,  who  lived  a  little  before  and 
a  little  after  Christ,  spoke  a  dialect  closely  resembling  the  later 
classical  Arabic.  The  nominative  of  the  so<alled  "  triptote  "  nouns 
has,  neariy  as  in  classical  Arabic,  the  termination  fl  or  tf ;  the  genitive 


has  I  (the  accusative  therefore  probably  ended  in  d),  but  witboot 

the  addition  of  h.   Generally  speaking,  those  proper  names  which  in 


classical  Arabk:  are  "  dipto'tes  "  are  liere  devoid  of  any 
termination.  The  U  oi  the  nominative  appears  also  in  Arabic 
proper  names  bebnging  to  more  northern  districts,  as.  for  czaznple. 
Palmyra  and  Edessa,  All  these  Arabs  were  probably  of  the  same 
race.  It  is  possible  that  the  inscription  of  Nemira,  south-cast  of 
Damascus,  Arabic,  but  in  Nabataean  letters,  datins  from  a.d.  328, 
and  the  two  oldest  known  specimens  of  distinctively  Arabic  wriiinc — 
namely,  the  Arabic  portion  of  the  trilingual  inscription  of  Zabad. 
south-east  of  Haleb  (Aleppo),  written  in  Syriac,  Greek  and  Arabic. 
and  dating  from  512  or  513  a.d.,  and  that  01  the  bilingual  inscription 
of  Harriln,  south  of  Damascus,  written  in  Greek  and  Arabic,  of 
568 — represent  nothing  but  a  somewhat  more  modem  fonn  of  this 
dialect.  In  these  inscriptions  proper  names  take  in  the  genitive 
the  termination  0,  which  shows  that  the  meaning  of  such  inflexioas 
«ras  no  tonger  fdt.  The  three  inscriptions  have  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily interpreted  in  all  their  details. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  preponderance  of  Aramaic  thb 
language  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Arabs.  The  more  carefully  we  investigate  the  more  cleariy  does  it 
appear  that  numerous  Arabic  words,  uwd  for  ideu  or  objects  which 
presuppose  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  are  borrowra  from  the 
Aramaeans.  Hence  the  civilizing  influence  of  their  northern  ne^h- 
boure  must  have  been  very  strongly  felt  by  the  Arabs,  and  ccmtri- 
buted  in  no  small  measure  to  prepare  them  for  playing  so  important 
a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  the  6th  century  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of  Arabia 
proper  spoke  everywhere  essentially  the  same  language,  which,  as 
being  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  Arabic  dialects,  is 
known  simply  as  the  Arabic  language.  Arabic  poetry, 
at  that  time  cultivated  throughout  the  whole  of  central 
and  northern  Arabia  as  far  as  the  lower  Euphrates  and  even  beycMxI 
it,  employed  one  language  only.  The  extant  Arabic  poems  beloncinc 
to  the  hotthen  period  were  not  indeed  written  down  till  much  later, 
and  meanwhile  underwent  considerable  alterations;  but  the  absolttte 
regularity  of  the  metre  and  rh)nne  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  on  the 
whole  these  poems  all  obeyed  the  same  laws  of  language.  It  is  indeed 
highly  probable  that  the  rhapsodists  and  the  grammarians  have 
effaced  many  slight  dialectical  peculiarities;  in  a  great  number  of 
passages^  for  example,  the  poems  may  have  used,  in  accocdanoe  with 
the  fa^ion  of  their  respective  tribes,  some  other  case  than  that 
prescribed  by  the  grammarians,  and  a  thing  of  this  kind  may  af  ter> 
wards  have  been  altered,  unless  it  happened  to  occur  in  rhyme; 
but  such  alterations  cannot  have  extended  very  far.  A  dialect  that 
diverged  in  any  great  measure  from  the  Arabic  d  the  grammarians 
coula  not  possibly  have  been  made  to  fit  into  the  metres.  More- 
over, the  Arabic  phik>logists  recognise  the  existence  of  various  small 
distinctions  between  the  dialects  of  individual  tribes  and  of  their 
poets,  and  the  traditions  of  the  more  ancient  schools  of  Koran  readera 
exhibit  very  many  dialectical  nuances.  It  might  indeed  be  con* 
jectured  that  for  the  majority  of  the  Arabs  the  language  of  poetry 
was  an  artificial  one, — the  speech  of  certain  tribn  Iksvin^  been 
adopted  by  all  the  rest  as  a  diaUchu  p&Hica.  And  this  fnisht  be 
possible  in  the  case  of  wandering  minstrels  whose  art  gainea  them 
their  livelihood,  such  as  Nibiglu  and  A'shA.  But,  when  we  find 
that  the  Bedouin  goat-herds,  for  instance,  in  the  mountainous 
district  near  Mecca  composed  poems  in  this  very  same  lan^uaee 
upon  their  insignificant  feuds  and  personal  quarrels,  that  in  tt  the 
proud  chiefs  bi  the  Taghlibites  and  the  Bekrites  addressed  defiant 
verses  to  the  king  of  Hira  (on  the  Euphrates),  that  a  Christian  in- 
habitant of  Hira,  Adi  b.  2!aid,  used  this  language  in  his  aertoos 
poems, — when  we  reflect  that,  as  far  as  the  Arabic  poetry  of  the 
heathen  period  extends,  there  is  nowhere  a  trace  of  any  important 
lingubtic  difference,  it  would  surely  be  a  paradox  to  assume  that  all 
these  Arabs,  who  for  the  most  part  were  quite  illiterate  and  yet 
extremely  jealous  of  the  honour  01  their  tribes,  could  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  clothe  their  ideas  and  feelings  in  a  foreign,  or  even  a 
perfectly  artificial,  language.  The  Arabic  philok)gbts  also  invariably 
regarded  the  language  of  the  poets  as  being  that  of  the  Arabs  in 

X^neral.  Even  in  the  3rd  century  after  Maihomet  the  Bedouins  of 
rebia  proper,  urith  the  exception  of  a  few  outlying  districts,  srcie 
considered  as  being  in  possession  of  thb  pure  Arabic.  The  most 
learned  grammarians  were  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  any  unedu- 
cated man  who  happened  to  have  just  arrived  with  nis  canneis  f  rtxn 
the  desert,  though  he  did  not  know  by  heart  twenty  verses  of  the 
Koran,  and  had  no  conception  of  theoretical  grammar,  in  order  that 
he  might  decide  whether  in  Arabic  it  were  allowable  or  necessary 
to  express  oneself  in  thb  or  that  manner.  It  b  evident  that  these 
profound  scholan  knew  of  only  one  clasucal  language,  which  was 
still  spoken  by  the  Bedouins.  The  tribes  whKh  produced  the 
principal  poets  of  the  eariier  period  belonged  for  the  most  part  to 
portions  of  the  IJtjlz,  to  Najd  and  its  nn^bourfaood,  and  to  the 
region  which  stretches  thence  towards  the  Euphrates.  A  great  part 
of  the  liiltjaz,  on  the  other  hand,  plays  a  very  unimportant  part  in 
thb  poetry,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  north-west,  who  were  under  the 
Roman  dominion,  have  no  share  whatever  in  it.  The  dialects  of 
these  latter  tribes  probably  diverged  farther  from  the  ocdinaxy 
language.  The  fact  that  they  were  Chrbtbns  does  not  explain  this, 
since  the  Taghlibites  and  other  tribes  who  produced  eminent  poets 
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also  prof eated  ChrittlaBtty.   Moreover,  poets  from  the  interior  were 

S'  diy  welcomed  at  the  court  ot  the  Cyhawftatan  princes,  who  were 
ristiah  vauals  of  the  emperor  rettding  near  Damascus;  in  this 
district,  therefore,  their  language  was  at  least  tuiderstood.  It  may 
be  added  that  nnost  of  the  triba  which  cultivated  poetry  appear  to 
have  been  near  neighbours  at  an  epoch  not  very  far  removed  from 
that  in  question,  and  afterwards  to  have  been  scattered  in  large 
bands  over  a  much  wider  extent  of  country.  And  neariy  all  those 
who  were  not  Christians  paid  respect  to  the  sanctuary  of  Mecca. 
It  is  a  total  mistake,  but  one  frequently  made  by  Europeans,  to 
designate  the  Arabic  language  as  "  the  Koraishite  dia- 
lect. This  expression  never  occurs  in  any  Arabic  author. 
True,  in  a  few  rare  cases  we  do  read  of  the  dialect  of  the 
Koraish,  by  which  is  meant  the  peculiar  local  tinge  that 
distinguished  the  ^)eech  of  Mecca;  but  to  describe  the  Arabic 
languajte  as  "  Koratshtte  '*  u  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  speak  of 
English  as  the  dialect  of  London  or  of  Oxford.  This  unfortunate 
designation  has  been  made  the  baus  of  a  theory  very  often  repeated 
in  modem  times — namely,  that  classical  Arabic  is  nothing  else  but 
the  dialect  of  Mecca,  which  the  Koran  fin»t  brought  into  fashion.  So 
far  from  thu  being  the  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  speech  of  the  Unnts 
in  the  Ijijas  did  not  agree  in  every  point  with  the  language  of  the 
poets,  and,  as  it  happens,  the  Koran  itself  contains  some  remarkable 
deviations  from  the  rules  of  the  classical  language.  ^  This  would  be 
•till  more  evident  if  the  puilctuation,  which  was  introduced  at  a 
somewhat  later  time,  did  not  obscure  many  details.  The  traditions 
which  represent  the  Koraish  as  speaking  the  purest  of  all  Arabic 
dialects  are  partly  the  work  of  the  imagination  and  partly  compli- 
ments pakl  to  the  nilers  descended  from  the  Koraish,  but  are  no 
doubt  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  opinion  of  the  Arabs  themselves 
in  eariier  days.  In  the  Koran  Mahomet  has  imitated  the  poets, 
though,  generally  speaking,  with  little  success;  the  poets,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  imitated  him.  Thus  the  Koran  ana  its  language 
exercised  but  very  little  influence  upon  the  poetry  of  the  following 
century  and  upon  that  of  later  times,  whereas  this  poetry  closely 
and  slavishly  copied  the  productions  of  the  old  heathen  period. 
The  fact  that  the  poetical  literature  of  the  eariy  Moslems  has  been 
preserved  in  a  much  more  authentic  form  than  the  works  of  the 
neathen  poets  proves  that  our  idea  of  the  language  of  its  pattern,  the 
ancient  poetry,  is  on  the  whole  just!  ^ 

The  Koran  and  Islam  raised  Arabic  to  the  position  of  one  of  the 
principal  languages  of  the  world.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
p-  Koraish  the  Bedouins  subjected  half  the  worid  to  both 

niamM  their  dominion  and  their  faith.  Thus  Arabic  acquired  the 
additional  character  of  a  sacred  language.  But  soon  it 
became  evident  that  not  neariy  all  the  Arabs  spoke  a 
language  precisely  identical  with  the  classical  Arabic  of 
the  poets.  The  north-western  Arabs  played  a  particulariy  important 

Kn  during  the  period  of  the  Omayyads.  Tne  ordinary  speech  of 
ecca  anoMedina  was,  as  we  have  seen,  no  longer  quite  so  primitive 
as  that  of  the  desert.  To  this  may  be  added  that,  the  military  ex- 
peditions brought  those  Arabs  who  spoke  the  classical  language  into 
contact-  with  tribes  from  out-of-the-way  districts,  such  as  ^)mSn, 
Bahrain  fBahrein),  and  particulariy  the  north  of  Yemen.  The  fact 
that  numbers  of  foreigners,  on  passing  over  to  Islam,  became  rapidly 
Arabiaed  was  also  little  calculated  to  preserve  the  unity  01  the 
language.  Finally,'  the  violent  internal  and  external  commotions 
which  were  produced  by  the  great  events  of  that  time,  and  stirred 
the  whole  nation,  probably  accelerated  linguistic  change<  In  any 
case^we  know  from  good  tradition  that  even  in  the  ist  century  of 
the  Flight  the  distinction  between  correct  and  incorrect  speech  was 
in  places  quite  perceptible.  About  the  end  of  the  3nd  century  the 
system  of  Arabic  grammar  was  constructed,  and  never  underwent 
any  essential  modification  in  later  times.  The  theory  as  to  how  one 
should  express  oneself  was  now  definitely  fixed.  Ine  nujority  of 
those  Araos  who  lived  beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia  already  diver]^ 
far  from  this  standard;  and  in  particular  the  final  vowels  which 
serve  to  indicate  cases  and  moods  were  no  longer  pronounced.  This 
change,  fay  which  AraUc  lost  one  of  its  principal  advantages,  was  no 
doubt  hastened  by  the  fact  that  even  in  the  classical  style  such 
terminations  were  omitted  whenever  the  word  stood  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence  (in  pause);  and  in  the  living  language  of  the  Arabs  this 
dividing  a  sentences  is  very  frequent.  Hence  people  were  already 
puite  accustomed  to  forms  without  ^mmatical  terminations.  But 
in  the  language  of  certain  Bedouin  tnbes  remnants  of  those  termina- 
tions have  brai  preserved  down  to  our  time. 

Through  the  industry  of  Arabic  philologists  we  are  able  to  make 
ourselves  intimately  acquainted  with  the  system,  and  still  more  with 
Voeabm  ^^^  vocabulary  of  the  langua^.  Although  they  have  not 
g^^  always  performed  their  task  in  a  critical  manner,  we  are 

^^*  obliged  to  thank  them  sincerely.    We  should  be  all  the 

more  disposed  to  admire  the  richness  of  the  ancient  Arabic  vocabu- 
lary when  we  remember  how  simple  are  the  conditions  of  life 
amongst  the  Arabs,  how  painfully  monotonous  their  country,  and 
consequently  how  limitedthe  range  of  their  ideas  must  be.  Within 
this  range,  however,  the  slightest  modification  is  expressed  by  a 

erticular  word.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Arabic  lexicon  has 
ro  great1)r  augmented  by  the  habit  of  citing  as  words  by  themselves 
such  rhetorical  phrases  as  an  individual  poet  has  used  to  describe 
an  object:  for  examine,  if  one  poet  calls  the  lion  the  "tearer** 


and  another  calls  him  the  "  mangier,**  each  of  these  terms  is  ex- 
plained by  the  lexioGjpaphen  as  equivalent  to  "  lion."  One  branch 
of  literature  in  particular,  namely,  lampoons  and  satirical  poems, 
which  for  the  most  part  haveperiuied,  no  doubt  introduced  into  the 
lexicon  many  expressions  coined  in  an  arbitiazy  and  sometime  in 
a  very  stranse  manner.  Moreover,  Arabic  i^iilologists  seem  to  have 
underrated  toe  number  of  words  which,  though  they  occur  now  and 
then  in  poems,  were  never  in  general  use  e»oept  among  particular 
tribes.  But  in  spite  df  these  qualificatbns  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  vocabulary  is  suiprisinKly  rich,  and  the  Arabic  dictionary  will 
always  remain  the  pnncipal  resource  for  the  elucidation  of  obscure 
expressions  in  all  the  other  Semitic  tongues.  This  method,  if  punued 
with  the  necessary  caution,  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one. 

Poems  seldom  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  language  of 
ordinary  life,  and  Arabic  poetry  happens  to  have  been  distineuidied 
from  the  very  beginning  oy  a  certam  tendency  to  artificiality  and 
mannerism.  Still  less  doea  the  Koran  exhibit  the  language  in  its 
spoken  form.  This  oflioe  la  more  performed  fay  the  prose  of  tlw 
ancient  normative  traditions  madui).  And  the  genuine  accounts  of 
the  deeds  of  the  Prophet  and  of  his  companions,  and  especially  the 
stories  concerning  the  battles  and  adventures  of  the  Bedouins  in 
the  heathen  period  and  in  the  earlier  days  of  Islam,  are  excellent 
models  of  a  prose  style,  although  in  some  cases  taat  redactbn 
dates  from  a  later  time. 

Classical  Arabic  is  rich  not  only  in  words  but  in  grammatical  forms. 
The  wanton  development  of  the  broken  plurals,  and  sometimes  of 
the  verbal  nouns,  must  be  regarded  as  an  excess  of  wealth. 
The  sparing  use  of  the  ancient  terminations  which  mark 
the  plural  has  somewhat  c^Mcured  the  distinction  between 
plurals,  collectives,  abstract  nouns,  and  feminlnes  in 
general.  In  its  manner  of  employing  the  verbal  tenses 
genuine  Arabic  still  exhibits  traces  of  that  poetical  freedom  which 
we  see  in  Hebrew;  thb  characteristic  disappeara  in  the  later  literary 
language.  In  connecting  sentences  Arabic  can  go  much  further  than 
Hebrew^  but  tlw  simple  parataxis  is  by  far  the  most  usual  con- 
struction. Arabic  has,^  nowever,  thu  great  advantMej  that  it 
scarcely  ever  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  where  the  apodoais  begins. 
The  attempts  to  define  the  tenses  more  clearly  by  the  addition  of 
adverbs  and  auxiliary  verbs  lead  to  no  very  positive  result  (as  la 
the  case  in  other  Semitic  languages  also),  since  they  are  not  carried 
out  in  a  systematic  manner.  The  arrangement  of  words  in  a 
sentence  is  governed  by  very  strict  rules.  As  the  subject  and  object, 
at  least  in  ordinary  cases,  occupy  fixed  positions,  and  as  the  genitive 
Is  invariably  placed  after  fhe  noun  that  governs  it,  the  use  of  case- 
end  injss  loses  much  of  its  significance. 

This  languge  of  the  Bedouins  had  now,  as  we  nave  seen,  become 
that  of  religion,  courts  and  polished  society.  In  the  streets  of  the 
towns  the  language  already  divei^ped  considerably  from 
this,  but  the  upper  classes  took  pams  to  speak  "  ^^bic** 
The  poets  and  the  beaux  espriU  never  ventured  to  employ 
any  out  the  classical  language,  and  the  "  Atticists,"  wita 
pedantic  seriousness,  convicted  the  most  celebrated  among  the  later 
poets  (for  instance,  MotanabbQ  of  occasional  deviations  from  the 
standard  of  correct  speech.  At  the  same  time,  however,  classical 
Arabic  was  the  language  of  business  and  of  science,  and  at  the 
present  day  still  holds  this  position.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
gradatbns  between  the  pedantry  of  i>urists  and  the  use  of  what  is 
simply  a  vulgar  dialect.  Sensine  writere  employ  a  kind  of  km»4, 
which  does  not  aim  at  being  strictly  correct  and  calls  modern  things 
by  modern  names,  but  which,  nevertheless,  avoids  coarse  vulgarisms, 
aiming  principally  at  making  itself  intelligible  to  all  educated  men. 
The  reader  may  pronounce  or  omit  the  ancient  terminations  as  he 
chooses.  This  language  lived  on,  in  a  sense,  through'  the  whole  of 
the  middle  ages,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  it  was  intended  for 
educated  persons  in  general  and  not  only  for  the  learned,  whereas 
the  poetical  schools  strove  to  preserve  exactly  thej^rammar  and  the 
lexicon  of  the  long  extinct  language  of  the  Bedouins.  As  might  be 
expjected.  this  Kou>i,  like  the«M»^  of  the  Greeks,  has  a  comparatively 
limited  vocabulary,  since  its  principle  b  to  retain  only  those  ex- 
pressions from  the  ancient  language  which  were  generally  understood, 
and  it  docs  not  borrow  much  new  material  from  the  vulgar  dialects. 

It  is  entirely  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Aratnc  is  unsuited  for  the 
treatment  of  abstract  subjects.  On  the  contrary,  scarcely  any 
language  is  so  well  adapted  to  be  the  ori^n  of  scholasticism  in  all 
its  branches.  Even  the  tongue  of  the  ancient  Bedouins  had  a  strong 
preference  for  the  use  of  abstract  verbal  nouns  (in  striking  contrast 
to  the  Latin,  for  example) ;  thus  they  oftener  said  "  Needful  b  thy 
sitting  "  than  "  It  is  needful  that  thou  shouldest  sit."  Thb  tendency 
was  very  advantageous  to  philosophical  phraseology.  The  strict 
rules  as  to  the  order  of  woirds,  though  ^ry  unfavourable  to  the 
development  of  a  truly  doguent  style,  render  it  all  the  easier  to 
express  ideas  in  a  rigidly  scientific  form. 

In  the  meantime  Arabic,  like  every  other  widely  spread  languaget 
necessarily  began  to  undergo  modification  andf^to  split  up  into 
dialects.  The  Arabic  scholan  are  mistaken  in  attributing 
this  development  to  the  influence  of  thoseforcign  languages 
with  which  Arabic  came  into  contact.  Such  influences  can 
have  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  matter;  for  were  it 
otherwise  the  langua^  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  must  have  remained 
unchanged,  yet  even  m  this  region  the  inhabitants  are  very  far  from 
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neaking  as  they  did  a  thouMfid  yeait  back.  A  penon  who  in 
Arabia  or  elaewfaere  ihould  trust  to  his  knowledge  of  classical  Arabic 
only  would  resemble  those  travellers  from  the  north  who  endeavour 
to  make  themselves  understood  by  Italian  waiters  through  the 
medium  of  a  kind  of  Latin.    The  written  lanj^uage  has^  it  is  true. 

Jreatly  retarded  the  developroent  of  the  duUects.  Every  good 
f oslem  repeats  at  least  a  few  short  sQras  several  times  a  day  in  his 
Rrayers.  Nor  is  this  all:  the  sacred  book  meets  him  everywhere, 
low  the  majority  of  Arabian  Moslems  underrtand  something  at 
least  of  the  passages  thev  recite  or  hear;  so  that  the  Koran  was 
bound  to  exerdse,  on  the  unguage  of  the  widest  circles,  an  influence 
such  as  has  been  exercised  hy  no  other  book  in  the  world.  The 
idiom  of  the  church,  of  Icanung  and  of  diplomacy  was  brought — 
partially  at  least — nearer  to  the  average  man,  with  the  result  that 
many  cii  its  words  and  locutions  passed,  with  more  or  less  correcti- 
tude,  into  the  language  of  common  life|  or  that  its  mode  of  expression 
was  taken  as  a  model,  precisely  as  Latin,  the  language  ol  the  church, 
science  and  the  state,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  living 
Romance  tongues,  even  before  the  Renaissance.  Yet,  in  q»te  m 
this,  the  Arabic  dialects  have  developed  on  their  own  lines  and 
have  divRged  widely  from  each  other.  Our  knowledge  of  them  has 
made  rapid  progress  in  late  years,  and  we  have  now  good  grammars 
of  several  dialects.  We  are  beat  aoiuainted  with  the  present  tpftch 
of  ^ypt,  and  we  are  well  posted  in  the  dialects  of  the  Maghrib— 
the  African  coastal  lands  from  Tripoli  to  Morocco.  To  the  Maghrib 
group  of  dialects  belonged  that  once  nioken  in  Sicily,  of  which 
we  know  little  in  especial,  together  with  the  Spanish  Arabic  of 
former  times,  which  is  better  known  to  us  through  several  literary 
monuments  and  the  Grammar  and  Lexicon  oT  Pedro  de  Ak:ala 
{1505).  The  shibboleth  of  these  Western  dialects  is  that,  in  the 
imperfect,  they  pronounce  the  1st  person  plural  with  the  ending  u 
fas  the  and  and  vd),  and  give  to  the  ist  person  singular  the  prefix  n 
(as  in  the  plunu  form).  Maltese,  also,  is  of  the  Maghrib  family. 
This  Arabic  dialect,  the  only  one  noken  exclusively  by  Christians, 
b  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  philologist,  owing  to  the  fact  that  for 
some  900  years  it  has  been  oompleteTy  withdrawn  from  the  action 
of  literary  Arabic.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  exposed  to  the 

~ loped  in  a  very 


influence  of  Italian. 


has  deveic 


Nevertheless,  it 
similar  manner  to  the  dialects  of  the  neighbouring' African  coast: 


still  it  possesses  many  features  which  are  peculiar  to  itself.  Of  the 
dialects  of  Syria,  inner  and  southern  Arabia,  and  other  oriental 
countries,  we  also  know  more  than  was  the  case  a  short  while  ago; 
but  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  are  still  too  great  to  allow  us  to 
classify  them  in  fixed  groups.  For  the  most  part  the  Bedouin 
language  b  somewhat  strongly  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
sedentary  tribes:  but  we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  believing  that 
the  Bedouin  dialects  form  a  contrasting  unity  as  against  the  other 


klionuL 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  development  of  these  dialects  is 
in  part  the  result  of  older  dialectical  variations  which  were  already 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet.  The  histories  of  dialects 
which  differ  completely  from  one  another  often  pursue  an  ana- 
logous course.  In  general,  the  Arabic  dialects  still  resemble  one 
another  more  than  we  misht  expect  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  immense  extent  of  country  over  which  they  are  spolran  and 
pht  very  considerable  geographical  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  communication.  But  we  must,  not  suppose  that  people,  for 
instance,  from  Mosul.  Morocco,  ^an'ft,  and  the  interior  of  Arabia 
would  be  able  to  understand  one  another  without  diflkulty.^  It  is 
a  total  error  to  regard  the  difference  between  the  Arabic  dialects 
and  the  ancient  language  as  a  trifling  one.  or  to  represent  the  de- 
<i^opment  of  these  dialects  as  somethtnj;  wholly  unlike  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Romance  languages.  No  living  Arabic  dialect  diverges 
from  classical  Arabic  so  mudi  as  French  or  Rouman  from  Latin: 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  Arabic  dialect  resembles  the  classical 
lanffuage  so  closely  as  the  Lugodoric  dialect,  which  is  still  moken 
in  Sarmnia,  resembles  its  parent  speech,  and  yet  the  lapse  ol  time 
is  very  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  Side  by  side  with  the 
poetry  of  the  old  literary  language  there  arose,  in  quite  eariy  da^s, 
another  school  of  poetry  which  availed  itself  <^  the  youngen  living 
dialects.  So,  even  in  the  lath  century,  dialectic  poetry  was  flourish- 
ing in  Spain:  and  down  to  the  present  day,  in  the  most  diverse 
quartere  of  the  vast  linguistic  domain  of  Arabic,  songs  have  been 
composed  in  the  various  dialects.  But  this  poetry,  probably  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Maltese,  stands  in  some  connexion  or  other 
with  the  antique,  and  is  subject,  more  or  less,  tp  the  influence  of  the 
classical  language.  And  this  is  still  more  the  case  in  other  depart- 
ments of  literature.  Mdrcken,  and  other  tales,  written  by  the  un- 
educated, merely  show  a  dialectic  colouring,  freouently  combined 
with  a  catachrestic  use  of  the  grammatical  forms  ci  dasncal  Arabic, 
not  the  genuine  a^iect  of  the  dialect  itself.  These  features  are 
particularly  evident  in  works  by  Jews  and  Christians.     Purely 

vulgar  '*  texts,  of  any  magnitude,  would  be  hard  to  discover. 
The  isolated  Maltese  alone  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  new  written 
language  distinct  from  the  classical  tongue;  and  in  this  a  fair 
amount  of  matctbl  has  already  been  printed  in  Latin  characters. 
In  recent  years,  however,  earnest  attempts  have  been  made  to 
elevate  the  ^yptian  dialect  to  the  rank  of  'a  literary  language: 
whether  these  attempts  will  be  crowned  with  permanent  success  is 
•  question  td  be  resolved  by  time.    In  any  case,  the  ancient  written 


laoguage,  though  with  all  kinds  of  modifications,  will  long  oohtlime 
to  exist.  The  very  fact  that  it  does  not  express  the  vocalisation 
with  exactitude  b  an  advantage;  for  thus  the  Arabsi  from  the 
Persbn  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic,  can  recognise  the  same  word,  alrhmigh 
they  may  pronounce  it  with  different  vowebb 

Sabatau. 

Long  before  Mahomet,  a  peculiar  and  highly  developed  form  off 
civilisation  had  flourished  in  the  table-bnd  to  the  south-west  off 
Arabia.  The  more  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
country  of  the  ancient  Sabaeans  and  with  its  oilossal 
edifices,  and  the  better  we  are  able  to  decipher  its  in- 
scriptions, which  are  being  discovered  in  ever-increasing 
numbers,  the  easbr  it  is  for  us  to  account  for  the  haae  of  mytbicaJ 
glory  wherewith  the  Sabaeans  were  once  invested.  The  Sabaieao 
incnptions  (which  till  btely  were  more  often  called  by  the  less 
correct  name  of  "  Himyantic ")  begin  long  before  our  era  and 
continue  till  the  6th  century.  The  somewhat  stiff  character  is 
always  very  distinct ;  and  the  habit  of  regulariy  dividing  the  words 
from  one  another  rendere  decipherment  earier,  which,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  performed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  owing  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  documents  in 
consist  of  religious  votive  tablets  with  peculiar  sacerdotal  < 
or  of  arehitectural  notices  abounding  in  technical  terms. 
inscriptk>ns  fall  into  t%ro  classes,  distinguished  partly  by  granunatical 
peculurities  and  'partly  by  peculiarities  of  phraseology.  One  dialecr. 
which  forms  the  causative  with  ka,  like  Hebrew  and  others,  and 
employs,  like  nearly  all  the  Semitic  bnguagca,  the  terminatioa  k 
(ku)  as  the  suffix  of  the  third  person  singular,  is  the  Sabaean  property 
speaking.  The  other,  which  expresses  the  causative  by  sa  (corxe^ 
sponding  to  the  Shaphel  of  the  Aramaea'ns  and  others),  and  for  the 
suffix  uses  s  (like  the  Assyrian  «A),  b  the  Minaic.  To  this  latter 
branch  belong  the  numerous  South  Arabic  inscriptions  recently 
found  in  the  north  of  the  Uijftx,  near  Hw»  where  the  Minaeans 
must  have  had  a  commercial  settlement.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
very  old  inscriptions,  emanating  from  a  colony  at  Jeha  in  Abjra^ia. 
are  Sabaean.  The  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  inacriptions 
b  no  doubt  ultimately  based  ujx>n  a  real  divergence  of  dialect.  But 
the  singular  manner  in  which  districtscontaining Sabaean  inacriptions 
and  those  containing  Minaic  akemate  with  one  another  seems  to 
point  in  part  to  a  mere  hieratic  practice  of  dinging  to  andent  modes 
of  expression.  Indeed  it  is  very  probably  due  to  conscious  literary 
conservatbm  that  the  bnguage  of  the  inscriptions  remains  almost 
entirely  unchanged  through  many  centurieSi  A  few  inacripcsons 
from  districts  rather  more  to  the  east  exhibit  certain  linguistic 
peculiarities,  which,  however,  may  perhaps  be  explained  1^  the 
supposition  that  the  writen  did  not,  as  a  rule,  speak  this  dialect, 
and  therefore  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  it. 

A  great  hindrance  to  the  completion  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
Sabaean  Unguage  lies  in  the  paudty  of  vowri-letten  in  the  in- 
scriptions. The  unvarying  style  of  the  inscriptions 
excludes  further  a  great  number  of  the  commonest 
grammatical  forms.  Not  a  single  occurrence  of  the  first 
or  second  perwn  has  yet  been  (fetected,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one  proper  name,  in  which  "  our  god  "  apparently 
occurs.  But  the  knowledge  wluch  we  already  possess  amply  sufl&ces 
to  prove  that  Saba^n  b  dosely  rebted  to  Araoic  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  it.  The  former  bnguage  possesses  the  same  phonetic  dements 
as  the  btter.  It  possesses  the  broken  plural,  a  dual  form  resembling 
that  used  in  Arabic,  &c.  It  b  especially  important  to  notice  that 
Sabaean  expresses  the  idea  of  indcnniteness  by  means  of  an  afmemled 
m,  just  as  Arabic  ocpreases  it  by  means  of  an  a,  which  in  all  prob- 
ability is  a  modification  of  the  former  sound,  out  we  may  naain- 
tain  that,  in  the  bter  centuries,  the  m  had  fallen  away  in  the  pro- 
nuncbtion,  dther  completely  or  in  the  majority  o(  cases.     Both  ia 


this  ^int  and  in  some  othere  Sabaean  appean  more  primitive  than 
Arabic,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  earlier  date  of  its  monuroenta. 
The  article  is  formed  by  appending  an  a.  In  its  vocabulary  also 
Sabaean  bears  a  great  resemUance  to  Arabic,  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  often  approaches  more  ncariy  to  the  northern  Semitic 
languages  in  thb  reelect;  and  it  poiiciscii  much  that  b  peculiar  to 
itself. 

Soon  after  the  Christbn  era  Sabaean  dvilization  began  to  decline; 
and  completely  perished  in  the  ware  with  the  Abymnians,  who 
several  times  occupied  the  county,  and  in  the  6th  century  remained 
in  possession  of  it  for  a  considerable  period.  I  n  that  age  the  language 
of  central  Arabb  was  already  penetrating  into  the  Sabaean  dk>main. 
It  is  further  pcuMible  that  many  tribes  which  dwelt  not  far  to  the 
north  of  the  avilixed  districts  had  always  qwken  dialects  reserablinr 
central  Arabic  rather  than  Sabaean.  About  the  year  600  '*  Arabic 
was  the  bnguage  of  all  Yemen,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few 
isobted  districts,  and  thb  pixx^ess  of  assimilation  continued  in  later 
times.  True,  a  few  echoes  of  Sabaean  have  survived  in  certain 
grammatical  forms  and  the  vocabulary  of  present-day  dialects  ia 
those  districts;  but  these  dialects  are.  on  the  whole,  thoroughly 
"  Arabic."  Several  centuries  after  Mahomet,  learned  Yemenites 
were  acquainted  with  the  charactere  of  the  inscriptions  which 
aboundea  in  their  country;  they  were  alto  able  to  deriphcr  the 
proper  names  and  a  small  number  of  Sabaean  words  the  meaning  of 
which  was  still  known  to  them,  but  they  could  no  longer  undcmaad 
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Tcn  dHBI  of  the  iaia 

9  wy  anliln  Anbic  uc  Mia  fcktt 

dinAnbicwiiuriaf  the  lathecBlun 

wbkh  weni  rtURd  to  Sabaan  nn 

»  dM^oped  on  ■ItoBKhcr  indepmdml  line 

, ,  JDOUDced  minoer.    The  ilnnc 

fomi  of  the  ««di  »  jwnducHl.  m2f'  fiJij,  by  all  m-'.r.r.-'  r    T  vou^ 
knfthmiiiti  uid  violeni  muj-iU'^^L^  ^  ^l^l.wj^:-:-  l^^£,  :■:  --^^ 

fRqDBOtly  bacomri  4.  ■  phc---'-     ■■ --'- — 

Smitk  phaolonr].    Eiuict  in 
caw  u  old  •cqinintAncF  in 

■ad  tbsR,  bowvvvr,  in  Mahri _. 

flam  «•  T«attmv  *■  c6rnmon  in  Hebrew  or  Arafoak, 
Enon  Uwa  eilber  aot  it  sU  or  only  la  derivative  iiBninuiinn. 
SliU.  *  v«iy  U>(e  earl— pcrhsp)  die  piroooderatiog  pan— i-f  ibe 
Kahil  vocabulary  u  rnrmnJ  bv  words  which  have  b«a  borruwed 

qiicathr  cadaioae  dmnic  phannic  ■ItFc-aiioni.  to  ibaL  at  1in(  ihey 

pcotcctad  1^  ttt  iuilar  prttiUGi.  Ehc  tx^irohrd  Anbic  ncrda  ,m 

and  have  lefl  tntea  of"  ihenuelvn  in  Lhc  laiuua^  apwan  to  be 
iavvuiad  by  the  bodily  cbaraclerutica  rd  the  iahabiOata.' 

Ib  Abyainia,  Coo,  and  tn  the  nei^baaruw  coontr 


■impiy  a  cojooy 


the  chai|a  ol  the  aiplraled  deanli  ioto  ilbiiuin,  Ac.     In  (ba 


pcobaflyTggan 

uAiabieiwemi 

iiBMinii  and  of  tl 

, , banli  ioto  ilbiL , 

maBiHipth  ciiiedallv  thoae  al  lane  date^  many  lei 
founded,  naoeiy.  jLf,aBdU,iaBdjt,iand«.  t 
U  no  doubt  due  only  M  the  iafliieDcc  el  the  andera 
•'■-  Tuna  ioduen™,  aad  iodirect'-  — '—  —  -■- — ' 

L  0,  f.  f,  and  4j  in  the  nai 
It  pcDnouncod  aoncchlw  I 
«r  advaatage  pnTTil  Gy 


— ^-^  ^-^  -^,  ^-~^  »...» M^w.  aiven  to  certaia 

A  b  the  nsdiai  of  Ceei.    The  laat  too  are  >■ 

'"     '    end  u  (Ibe  Germaa  ■),    A 

ind  by  an  Ethlopic  lancinEea 

-..-*-  . — -  .-^perfect  and  the  nbjunctive: 

d  li  iaierted  after  tha  bit  ndiad,  a  fonnation 

^ I  Mahrt  aad  SocDiii,  and — Ihnuih  banMher 

^aifailkatloa— in  Aeayrlaa  aa  welL  Ceei  baa  no  definite  aRtctc,  but 
la  vew  rich  in  particlca.  In  the  eaae  with  which  Et  ioina  nleiKea 
tofctner  and  in  fta  fRcdoo  u  to  the  order  of  worda  It  rcacnblea 
'iraniaic.  The  vocabulary  la  bat  imperfectly  loiown.  at  the  tbeoloci- 
il  liteiatuR,  which  it  (or  the  nmat  part  very  arid,  wppliee  ui  wilb 
gnpaniively  (ewopRiBnia  thai  do  net  occur  in  the  Bible,  wbenat 
lie  more  modera  vorla  borrow  their  phnaeolocy  b  part  fnmi  tha 
poken  dialeda,  pBJticularty  Amharic    With  ivfaid  tn  the  vor*- 


^^'  Ethiopic"  proper,  the 

""*'•      fi™i  Sabaean  lellen 
nuDKBt  of  Ki.of  K 


Iccttor 


acten,  ij.  b  a  Qvteniatfe  tranifDrmacioa  of  tht 
Geea  b  kHI  unvocaliied;  and  aome  few  inacripi: 
vewel  ilgna,  liavv  been  diacpvered.    Bur  two  |^ 


K  Idng  of  Axdi 
— already  hava  thv  ,iua  « 


ljieEatuj«:-the  langiMKe^  - 
of  the  voweU  givet  Etbic . 

.Hpta.    By  whom  it  wat  iu 

Not  loaa  afler  the  tune  of  the  iiucriptioDJ 

A  I—  /- —  . .V.  ii„fj^  b  part  by  Jen 

ctivdy  competing  wj 


9]  into  Ceei  f  roi 


'  by  (he  Ahyiainlaiu  ._ 
an  able  u  Judfe.  of  _  _ 
invariably  tranelatjona  fr 


aiaty  when  Ceei  ceaeed  to  ba  the  languue  of  the  peoptb  bul  it 

probabty  about  a  tbouiand  yean  ago.   Froin  the  tunc  when  the 

iiiinlan  Ungdon  vaa  nconKituIed,  lonidi  the  end  of  the  ijlh 

ctatury,  by  tbo  KKalkd  SolodHniaxi  dynai^  (which  waa  of  «x^'' 

oriciB}.  tb*  languafe  of  the  oxirt  and  of  the  lovFrnmcnt  vaj 

haSc:  bat  Ccei  ntnainaj  the  eccleui<!!-.i]  ; " '  " 


■ad  G«  litentDr«  t% 


■  csmpoad  by  a 
nn«ac.    Thli  liter 


imltatka  of  Arabic  nodea  of  txpnwttta- 

crept  in  partly  throii 
throii|h  the  inSueoce 


*Wliat  certain  knowleilgG  we  poiaFai  of 
alnuac  wholly  baaed  on  the  leaeaivhn  of  Vie 
to  Rcdw  fiom  them  atiU  more  light  —  "*-- 


Mahrf  and  Sococrl  I 
Aby^oiana,  under  tbe 


ra  atln  aometinx*  left  b  doubt  ai  wc  poni  no 

jnng  10  the  older  penod. 
Ccea  ia  mocc  nearly  relaUa  to  Sabaean  than  Co  Arabic  though 
a  depce  ai  we  might  expect    The  hiaiorical  inter- 
the  aabacani  anathe  people  of  AaOm       -. 


I  pnACthat  ths_ , 

froa  Saban;  tbe  la^uage  a 


•evsal  uch  dialacta. 


■a  with  tbe  other  Semitic 
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the  irammar  thov^  at  dhm,  avne  ij^t  and  du^iova  rracca  of 
Hanulic  influeocfc  C«ea  aacma  to  have  been  originally  Che  lantoagt 
libe  almoR  aiempt  liDO  aoo-Semitic  Uood.  But  we  muat 
ipi»A  that  all  the  iahabilanti  ol  the  ancient  kingdom  ctf 
Amm  wm  puie  Sentilea.  Ihe  ImmlfraliDa  td  the.Semitea  from 
Arabia  waa  la  all  probabllity|  a  ilow  proceia,  besinaing  at  a  very 
ancient  period,  and  under  wen  drcumttancei  there  ii  every  rea«on 
they  Ltrgdy  intenningled  with  the  abonjiaei.  Thia 
a  be^conbrmed  by  anthropological  factL 
Jifrl  and  r^nia. 
Not  only  b  what  b  propcHv  the  teiriiory  ol  AjQm  (namely, 
TiDT<,  ooito-eattem  Ai)yaaimB),hnt  aln  in  the  inuDCriea  bordering 
-'  -1  It  to  the  north,  bcludl^  the  lilanda  ol  Dahlak.  dialecu  an 
ipolan  which  are  but  mon  modem  foma  of  the  Ila(iiiBtk 
:  cloidy  exhibited  b  Ceei,  vii;  that  ipi&en  b  TIgtf  pri^ier  and 

J  .r 1.V1 1^  cDUBtrki.    In  teolity,  tha  nine  of  Tigr« 

would  be  doirablc  to  diatinguiih  them  from 

"      -       TM    But  II  b  tbi  CBKom 

r,  whiln  that  apekea  b  Tint 

idi  an  Anharie  tanbaiion. 


SK: 


_, .^ ^ ja  been  verjr  Krondy 

■eaced  by  Amharic  which  baa  not  been  the  cue  with  Tigrt. 
i  ia epoten  m- -■■  ' ■"-     d.-t^—.  —  .1. 1._  i—j 


ir  TigrlBa  hai  dimra  •eveni  cealui 

-"  •—  »-iharfc,  which  baa  not  bee 

lottly  by  Bomada    But  Tlgit.  or 
m  greatly  inT '  ---  "—'-'- 


s."K; 


influenced  by  Kun  . 
both  lanfuagee  hi 


sassf-' 


Although  Tier*  and  TigrlHi  arc  nw  free  (ro 
ciaUhccorcihpyarcpurriy Semitic.  Thisiif 
jv  with  AmTianc.  a  language  of  which  the  • 
he  left  bank  o(  the  TakloiC  into  resiona  lar  to 
V  no  mean*  the  ooly  language  aptikcn  in  tfaes 


?iC 


Ve  here  refer  cnedally  10  Iba  Agaw 

._ ._  haabeea  driven  back  by  ihafnva^aha 

it  haa  alreadr  compenialed  itaelf  10  nme  extent 

[  Yrdiu  and  ^oOo  Callai,  who  nncDaud  bio 

■-- -e  adopted  It  aa  Ibeli  Unguage.    With  the 

Aiabie.  no  Semitic  lonnie  ii  anokcn  by  » 

n  beina  at  Amharic  The  very  (act  that  Iba 


Jnly  an  advanced  guard  of  the  Agaw  IdnouaKv*.  ill*  "" 
o  of  the  Bofoi,  ia  bebg  ilailuly  abwibed  by  the  Tl(i«. 
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haelf.  Aroharic  has  diversBd  from  the  aadent  Semitic  type  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  any  of  the  dialects  which  we  have  hitherto 
enumerated.  Many  of  the  old  formations  preserved  in  Gees  are 
completely  modified  in  Amharic.  Of  the  feminine  forms  there 
remain  but  a  few  tnces;  and  that  is  the  case  also  with  the  ancient 
plural  of  the  noun.  The  stran^t  innovations  occur  in  the  personal 
pronouns.  And  certainly  not  more  than  half  the  vocabuury  can 
without  improbabilitv  be  made  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  other 
Semitic  languages.  In  this,  as  also  in  the  grammar,  we  must  Ittve 
out  of  account  all  that  is  borrowed  from  CeeXt  which,  as  being  th»- 
ecclesiastical  tongue,  exercises  a  great  influence  evenrwhere  in 
Abyssinia.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  in  this  language  the  very  considerable  phonetic  modifications 
pften  produce  a  total  change  <A  form,  so  that  many  words  which 
at  first  have  a  thoroughly  foreign  appearance  prove  00  further 
examination  to  be  but  the  rwular  development  of  words  with  which 
we  are  already  acquainted.  But  the  most  strildng  deviatbns  occur 
•in  the  syntax.  Thmgs  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  usual 
or  even  universal  in  tne  Semitic  languages,  such  as  the  placing  of  the 
verb  before  the  subject,  of  the  govemmg  noun  before  the  genitive, 
and  of  the  attributive  relative  clause  after  its  substantive,  are  here 
totally  reversed.  Words  which  are  marked  as  geniti\'es  by  the 
prefixing  of  the  relative  pairticic,  and  even  whole  relative  clauses, 
are  treaied  as  one  word,  and  are  capable  of  having  the  objective 
suffix  added  to  them.  It  is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  say  that  a  person 
who  has  learnt  no  Semitic  language  would  have  less  difficulty  in 
mastering  the  Amharic  construction  than  one  to  whom  the  Semitic 
syntax  is  familiar.  What  here  appears  contrary  to  Semitic  analcny 
is  sometimes  the  rule  in  Agaw.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  in  this 
case  tribes  originally  Hamitic  retained  their  former  modes  of  thought 
and  expression  after  they  had  adopted  a  Semitic  speech,  and  that 
they  modified  their  new  language  accordingly.  And  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  partial' Semitization  of  the  southern  districts  of  Abyssinia 
(which  had  scarcely  any  connexion  with  the  civilization  of  Axum 
during  its  best  period)  was  entirely  or  even  principally  due  to 
influences  from  the  north. 

In  spite  of  its  dominant  position^  Amharic  did  not  for  several 
centuries  show  any  signs  of  beconung  a  literary  language.  The 
oldest  documents  which  we  possess  are  a  few  songs  of  tne  15th  and 
i6th  centuries,  which  were  not,  however,  written  down  till  a  later 
time,  and  are  very  difficult  to  interpret.  There  are  also  a  few  Geez- 
Amharic  glossaries,  which  may  be  tolerably  old.  Since  the  i/tb 
century  various  attempts  have  been  made,  sometimes  by^  European 
missionaries,  to  write  in  Amharic,  and  in  modem  times  this  language 
has  to  a  considerable  extent  been  employed  for  literary  purposes; 
nor  is  this  to  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  foreign  influence.  A  litcrarv 
language,  fixed  in  a  sufficient  measure,  has  thus  been  formed. 
Books  Delonnng  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period  contain  tolerably 
clear  proofs  m  dialectical  differences.  Scattered  notices  by  travellers 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  some  districts  the  language  diverges  in  a  very 
much  greater  degree  from  the  recognized  type. 

The  Abyssinian  chronicles  have  for  centuries  been  written  in 
Geez,  largely  intermingled  with  Amharic  elements^  This  "  language 
of  the  chronicles,"  in  itself  a  dreary  chaos,  often  enables  us  to  dis- 
cover what  were  the  older  forms  of  Amharic  words.  A  similar  mixture 
of  Geez  and  Amharic  is  exemplified  in  various  other  books,  especially 
fuch  as  refer  to  the  affairs  of  the  government  and  of  the  anirt. 

Earari  and  Gnrdgui. 

The  town  of  Harar,  rituated  at  some  distance  east  of  Shoa,  forms 
a  Semftic  island ;  for  its  language  is  extremely  similar  to  Amharic. 
In  comparison  with  this,  it  esdiibits  sometimes  later,  sofnetimes 
older  formations.  A  few  centuries  a^o,  Haiari  was  perhaps  a  dialect 
only  slightly  divergent  from  Amhanc  To-day,  Amharians  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Harar  can  no  longer  understand  each  other,  especially 
as  the  latter  have  drawn  largely  on  the  languages  of  the  surrounding 
Hamites  (Galla,  Somftl,  and  probably  also  Dan&kil),  and  on  Arabic, 
which  exercises  a  strong  influence  upon  them  as  Moslems.  We  may 
fairly  regard  them  as  an  old  colony  of  Abysnnians.  As  the  case  is 
with  Harari,  so  it  is  probably  with  the  dialects  of  Gurftgui  (south  of 
Shoa).  These  dialects,  which  are  markedly  divergent  from  one 
another  and  have  assumed  a  highly  peculiar  form,  placed  as  they  are 
in  the  midst  of  entirely  alien  idfioms,  yet  give  unmistakable  signs  of 
an  origin  either  from  Amharic  or  a  dialect  extremely  close  to  Amharic 
It  is  certainly  a  matter  for  desire  that  we  should  soon  receive  some 
really  comprehensive  and  at  the  same  time  trustworthy  account  of 
Harari  anci  the  language  5f  GurftguS.  We  repeat  that  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  Semites  into  these  parts  of  Africa  was  probably  no  one 
single  act,  that  it  mav  have  taken  place  at  different  times,  that  the 
immigrants  perhaps  Delongcd  to  different  tribes  and  to  different 
districts  of  Arabia,  and  that  very  heterogeneous  peoples  and 
languages  appear  to  have  been  variously  mingled  together  in  .these 
regions.  CTh.  N.) 

SEMLER,  JOHANN  SALOMO  (x73S-X79x),  German  church 
historian  and  biblical  critic,  was  bom  at  Saalfeld  in  Thuringia 
on  the  i8th  of  December  1725,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  poor 
circumstances.  *  He  grew  up  amidst  pietistic  suiroundings, 
Which  powerfully  influenced  him  his  life  through,  though  he 


never  became  a  Pietist. '  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  entered  the 
university  of  Halle,  where  he  became  the  disdple,  afterwards  tike 
assistant,  and  at  last  the  literary  executor  of  the  orthodooc 
rationalistic  professor  S.  J.  Baumgarten  (1706-1757).  In  1749 
he  accq>ted  the  position  of  editor,  with  the  title  of  professor, 
of  the  Cobuxg  official  GoMette,  But  in  1751  he  was  invited  to 
Altdorf  as  professor  of  philology  and  history,  and  in  175a  he 
became  a  professor  of  theology  in  Halle.    After  the  death  of 


Baumgarten  (1757)  Sender  became  the  bead  of  the  theologica] 
faculty  of  his  university,  and  the  fierce  opposition  which  his 
writings  and  lectures  provoked  only  helped  to  increase  his  fame 
as  a  professor.  His  popularity  oontinnwl  undiminished  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  until  1779.  In  that  year  he  came  forward 
with  a  reply  (Beon/vorfmig  der  FragmenU  eines  Ungenanmlem) 
to  the  WUfenbUUd  FragmenU  (see  Rexmarus)  and  to  K.  F. 
Bahrdt's  confession  of  faith^a  8tq>  which  was  inteipretcd  by  the 
extreme  rationalists  as  a  revocation  of  his  own  rationatisi  ir 
position.  Even  the  Prussian  government,  which  ^voured 
Bahrdt,  made  Sender  painfully  fed  its  displeasure  at  this  new 
but  really  ix>t  inconsistent  aqiect  of  h»  position.  But,  tlwvqgK 
Sender  was  really  not  inconsistent  with  himself  in  atta<±xns 
the  views  of  Reimarus  imd  Bahrdt,  his  popularity  began  from 
that  year  to  decline,  and  towards  the  end  of  hial^e  he  fdt  the 
necessity  of  emphasizing  the  apologetic  and  conservative  vmlue  of 
true  hi^rical  inquiry.  His  defence  df  the  notorious  ed^  of 
July  9,  1788,  issued  by  the  Prussian  minister  for  eodesiaaticel 
affairs,  Johann  Christoph  von  WOUner  (x73»-x8oo),  the  object 
of  which  was  to  enforce  Lutheran  <»thodozy,  mi^t  with 
justice  be  cited  as  a  sign  of  the  decline  of  his  powers  and  of 
unfaithfulness  to  his  principles.  He' died  at  Halle  on  the  t4^tli 
of  March  X79X,  wom  out  by  his  labours,  and  disappointed  at  the 
issue  of  his  work. 

The  importance  of  Semler,  tometinies  called  *' ^  father  of  Genness 
rationalism,"  in  the  history  of  theology  and  the  human  aund  is 
that  of  a  critic  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  documents  and  ol  the 
history  of  dogmas.  He  was  not  a  philosophical  thinker  or  theologiaa. 
though  he  tnnsted,  with  an  energy  and  persistency  before  unkwiwo, 
on  certain  distinctions  of  great  importance  when  property  wrorked 
out  and  applied,  e.g.  the  distinction  between  religion  and  theoloey, 
that  between  private  personal  beliefs  and  public  historical  cfcacta, 
and  that  between  the  local  and  temporal  and  the  permanent  dements 
of  historical  religion.  His  great  work  was  that  of  the  critic  He 
was  the  first  to  reject  with  sufiident  proof  the  epual  value  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  the  uniform  authority  of  all  psrta  of 
the  Bible,  the  divine  authority  of  the  traditional  canon  of  Scripture, 
'the  inspiration  and  supposed  correctness  of  the  text  of  the  OkLand 
New  Testaments,  and,  generally,  the  identification  of  revdatioB  with 
Scripture.  Thou|4i  to  some  extent  antidpated  by  the  ESglirfi  ddsc 
Thomas  Morgan,  Jbemler  w»|  the  first  to  take  due  note  of  and  use  for 
critical  purposes  the  opposition  between,  the  Judaic  and  anti>Jadaic 
parties  of  the  eariy  oiiuch.  He  led  the  way  in  the  task  of  di^- 
covering  the  origin  of  the  (joq)ds,  the  Epistles,  the  Acts  d  tlw 
Aposdes,  and  the  Apocalypse.  He  revived  previoas  doubts  as  to 
the  direct  Pauline  origin  01  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  called  in 
question  Peter's  authorship  of  the  first  epistle,  and  rderied  the 
secondefMstle  to  the  end  of  the  and  century.  He  wished  to  remove 
the  Apocalypse  altogjether  from  the  canon.  ^In  textual  criticiam 
Semler'pursued  further  the  prindple  of  classifying  MSS.  in  f*"»s<Sfs. 
adoptea  by  R.  Simon  and  J.  A.  Bengd.  In  church  history  gj^inVr 
did  the  work  of  a  moneer  m  many  periods  and  in  aeveral  densrt- 
ments.  Friedrich  Thduck  pronounces  him  "  the  father  01  the 
hbtory  of  doctrines,"  and  F.  C.  Baur  "  the  first  to  deal  with  Ast 
history  from  the  true  critical  standpdnt.'*  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
admitted  by  all  that  he  was  nowhere  more  than  a  pioneer. 

Tholuck  gives  17X  as  the  number  of  Semler's  works,  of  wluchocily 
two  reached  a  secoiul  edition,  and  none  is  now  read  for  its  own  aake. 
Amongst  the  chief  are:*  CommemUUio  ie  dememads  (Halle,  1760, 
ath  eo.  1779),  UmstdndUcke  Untersuckung  der  dSmomisdltm  LemU 
(176a),  Versuck  enter  biblischen  Ddmonelogie  (1776).  SeUeta  capita 
histor%ae  eccksiasHcae  (3  vols.,  Halle.  1767-1769),  AUtamdlmng  worn 
freier  Untersuckung  des  Kanon  (Halle,  X77X-1775),  Apparaiut  ad 
liberaUm  H.T.  interpretaiionem  (1767;  ad  V.T.,  1773) f  imiwiiioad 
doclrinam  Christ  Itberoliier  discendam  (Halle,  177^,  Vher 


ische,  gesdIschafUiehe,  im4  moralische  Rdigion  der  Ckrisien  <1786). 
and  his  autobiography,  Semler's  LdientbesckreSbmng,  mms  sfcsf  --»  - 
abeefasst  (Halle,  1 781-1 782). 

For  estimates  of  Semler's  labours,  see  W.  Gass,  Cesek.  dm 
Dogmatik  (Beriin,  1854-1867):  Isaak  Domer.  Cesch.  der  prei. 
(Munich.  1867):  the  art.  in  Herxog's  FeaUncyUepddiei  Adolf 
HiIgenfeld.£tnMhisr  mi  das  Neue  TesL  (Ldpdg.  1875):  F-  C.  Bear. 
Epochen  der  kircUicken  Gesckicktssehreibnne  (1853);  and  Albtecfat 
RltschU  Cesek,  des  Pietismns  (Bonn,  x88(Hl88i). 
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BEIEUN  (Hungarian,  Zimany;  Servian,  2Mmm),.a  town  of 
Qroatia'^lavcHua,  in  the  county  <^  Syrmia,  aituated  beside  tlie 
fouth  bank  of  the  Danube,  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  that 
river  and  the  Save.  Pop.  (1900)  about  x  5*079;  the  majority 
being  Serbs,  the  remainder  Croats,  Jews,  Germans,  Magyars  and 
Gipsies.  Semlin  is  the  seat  ot  an  Orthodox  aidibishop;  but 
most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholic.  Apart  &om 
numerous  churches,  its  chief  buildings  are  the  law-courts,  prison, 
theatre,  synagogue,  a  higher  grade  school  or  real-gymnasium, 
and  two  technical  schools,  ont  being  for  girls.  Much  oi  the  town 
is  modem,  but  its  suburb  Franzenthal  near  the  Danube  consists 
partly  of  mud  huts  thatched  with  reeds.  Standing  at  the  con- 
fluence of  two  navigable  riven,  and  on  the  main  line  from 
Buda^Pcst  to  Constantinople  and  Sakmica,  Semlin  is  the  principal 
customs  and  quarantine  station  for  travdlers  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  Balkan  states.  It  communicates  with  Vienna 
and  the  Bhck  Sea,  by  the  Danube;  with  Sissek,  by  the  Save; 
and  with  Belgrade  by  a  steam-ferry  and  a  bridge  over  the  Save. 
There  are  a  few  factories,  but  far  more  important  is  the  transit 
trade  in  grain,  fruit,  livestock  and  timber. 

Various  Roman  rnuains  have  been  discovered  near  Semlin. 
On  the  top  of  Zigeunerbei)^,  a  hill  overiooking  the  Danube,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  Hunyadi  J&nos,  who  died  here  in  1456.  Until 
1881  the  town  belonged  to  the  Military  frontier  ($.«.). 

8BMMELWEIS8,  IGNATZ  PHIUFP  (i8i»-i86s),  Hungarian 
physician,  was  bom  at  Buda  on  the  ist  of  July  1818,  and  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Pest  and  >^enna.  At  first  he 
int^ded  to  study  law,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  medicine; 
and  such  was  his  promise  that,  even  as  an  undeiigraduate,  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  men  like  Joseph  Skoda  and  Carl 
Rokitansky.  He  graduated  M.D.  at  Vienna  in  1844,  and  was 
then  appointed  assistant  professor  in  the  maternity  depart- 
ment, und^  Johann  Klein,  In  Klein's  time  the  deaths  in  this 
department  from  what  was  then  known  as  "  puerperal  fever  " 
became  portentous,  the  ratio  being  rarely  under  s^oj  and  some- 
times exceeding  7*45%.  Between  October  1841  and  May  1843, 
of  5139  parturient  women  829  died;  giving  the  terrible  death-rate 
of  16%,  not  counting  those  of  patients  transferred  to  other 
wards.  It  waa  observed  that  this,  rate  of  mortality  prevuled 
in  the  students'  clinic;  in  the  midwives'  clinic  it  ruled  much 
lower.  Semmelweiss  found  no  satisfactorsr  explanations  of  this 
mortality  in  such  causes  as  overcrowding,  fear,  mysterious 
atmospheric  influences  or  even  contaminated' wards;  yet  that 
the  cause  lay  in  some  local  conditions  he  fdt  certain.  The 
patients  would  die  in  rows,  others  escaping;  and  women  de- 
livered befwe  arrival,  or  prematurely,  would  escape.  At  last,  he 
tdls  us,  the  death  of  a  colleague  from  a  dissection  wound  *'  un- 
veiled to  my  mind  an  identity  "  with  the  fatal  pyerperal  cases; 
and  the  beginning  of  a  scientific  pathology  of  septicaemia  was 
made.  The  students  often  came  to  the  lying-in  wards  from  the 
dissecting-room-,  their  hands  cleansed  with  soap  and  water  only. 
In  May  1847  Semmelweiss  prescribed  ablutions  with  chlorinated 
lime  water:  in  that  monUi  the  mortality  stood  at  12*24%; 
before  theend  of  the  year  it  had  fallen  to  3-04,  and  in  the  second 
year  to  1*27;' thus  even  surpassing  the  resxilts  in  the  midwives' 
clinic.  Skoda  and  other  eminent  physicians  were  convinced 
by  these  results  {ZeiUckrifi  d,  k.  k.  GesOlschafi  der  AnU  in  Wien, 
J.  vi.  B.  i.  p.  107).  Klein,  however,  apparently  blinded  by  jealousy 
and  vanity,  supported  by  other  reactionary  teachers,  and  aided 
by  the;  disasters  which  then  befell  the  Hungarian  nation,  drove 
Semmelweiss  from  Vienna  in  1849.  Fortunately,  in  the  following 
year  Semmelweiss  was  appointed  obstetric  physician  at  Pest  in 
the  maternity  department,  then  as  terribly  afflicted  as  Klein's 
clinic  had  been;  and  during  his  six  yean*  tenure  of  office  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  antiseptic  methods,  in  reducing  the  mortality  to 
0*85%.  ^Sonmelweiss  was  slow  and  reluctant  as  an  author,  or 
no  <k>ubt  his  opinions  would  have  obtained  an  earlier  vogue; 
moreover,  he  was  not  only  tender-hearted,  but  also  irascible, 
impatient  and  tactless.  Thus  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  stupidity 
or  malignity  of  his  opponents  was  wholly  to  blame  for  the 
tragical  issue  of  the  conflict  which  brought  this  man  of  genius 
within  the  gates  of  an  asylum  on  the  20th  of  July  1865.   Strange 


to  say,  he  brought  with  him  into  this  retreat  a  dissection  wound 
of  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  17th  of  the  following  August  he 
died,  a  victim  of  the  very  disease  for  the  relief  of  which  he  had 
already  sacrificed  health  and  fortune. 

His  chief  publication  was  Die  Atiohgie  der  Bepig  utid  die  Prophy- 
laxis des  Ktndbet^fiebers  Q^enna,  i86i)*  There  are  biographies  by 
Hegar  (Freibuiv,  1882),  Qruck  (Vienna  and  Tischen,  1887),  Duka 
fHertford,  18827,  Grosye  (Vienna.  1898)  and  SchQrer  von  Waldhdm 
menna,  1905).  For  the  relations  in  the  order  of  diaoovery  of 
Semmelweias  to  Lister  see  Listes.  (T.  C.  A.) 

SEmSRINO  PASS,  the  lowest  of  all  the  great  passes  across 
the  Alps.  The  hospice,  near  the  summit,  was  founded  about 
X160,  but  the  pass  was  certainly  used  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
Between  1848  and  Z&54  a  railway  line  (the  first  in  any  sense  to 
cross  the  Alps)  waa  oonstmcted,  but  passes  282  ft.  below  the 
aummit  of  the  pass  (3225  fr.)  by  a  tunnel  about  i  m.  long.  The 
line  runs  from  yfieaa  Neustadt  (30I  m.  from  Vienna)  past  Brock 
to  Graz  (139  m,  from  Vienna),  the  capital  of  Styria,  whence  it  is 
227  m.  by  lafl  to  T^;ieste. 

SBMOIS  (also  spelt  Semot  and  SncoYs),  a  river  of  less  than 
X  20  m.  in  length  rising  near  Arlon  in  Belgium,  and  flowing  into  the 
Meuse  near  Montherm£  in  France.  It  is  Belgian  for  about  xoo  m. 
and  French  for  the  remainder,  entering  France  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  village  of  Bohan.  It  passes  through  the  most  pictur- 
esque scenery  in  Belgium  and  is  remarkable  for  its  sinuous  course; 
its  length  of  120  m.  representing  only  47  in  a  straight  line. 
Bouillon  is  the  only  town  on  its  baxiks,  and  since  it  is  not  navigable 
it  has  escaped  the  contamination  of  manufacturing  life;  its 
valley  remains  an  ideal  q>ecimen  of  sylvan  soenety  and  medieval 
tranquillity.  

SmiONVILLE,  CHARLES  LOUIS  HUOUET,  Maxquzs  de 
(1759-1839),  French  diplomat,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of 
March  1759,  the  son  of  one  oif  the  royal  secretaries.  Minister 
and  envoy  extraordinary  of  France  at  (jenoa  in  2790-1 791, 
he  was  instracted  by  Dumouriea  to  go  to  Ttirin  to  detsidi  Victor 
Amadeo  III.  of  Sardinia  from  the  Austrian  alliance,  but  was  not 
permitted  to  cross  the  Sardinian  frontier.  In  x  793  he  had  started 
with  H.  B.  Maret  (afterwards  due  dc  Bassano)  for  Italy  where 
they  had  missions  to  Florence  and  Naples  respectively,  when  the 
two  envoys  were  kidnapped  by  Austrian  orders  in  the  Valtdline. 
They  remained  in  a  Tirolese  prison  until  December  1795,  when 
there  was  an  exchange  of  prisoners  on  the  release  of  Madame 
Royale,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  from  the  Temple.  In  1799 
Bonaparte,  through  whose  influence  his  release  had  been  obtained, 
sent  him  to  the  Hague  to  consolidate  the  alliance  between 
France  and  the  Batavian  Republic.  In  this  mission  he  was 
entirely  successful,  and  he  is  credited  with  another  diploxnatic 
success  in  the  inception  of  the  Austrian  marriage.  He  accepted 
the  Restoration  and  sat  on  the  commissicm  which  drew  up  the 
charter.  S^monville,  who  enjoyed  a  great  measure  of  Louis 
XVIIL's  confidence,  took  no  part  in  the  Htmdred  Days.  A  frank 
opponent  of  the  extremist  policy  of  Charles  X.,  he  tried  to  save 
him  in  1830;  in  company  with  Antoine  d'Argout  he  visited  the 
Tuileries  and  persuaded  the  king  to  withdraw  the  ordinances  and 
to  stmimon  the  C^oundL  He  had  been  made  a  count  of  the 
Empire  in  1808,  and  marquis  in  1819.  He  died  in'  Paris  on  the 
zith  of  August  1839. 

SBMO  SANCUS,  an  Italian  divinity  worshipped  by  the  Sabines, 
Umbrians  and  Romans,  also  called  Dius  Fidius  and  (perhaps 
wron^y)  identified  with  thr  Italian  Hercules.  His  dual  nature, 
as  a  god  of  light  and  good  faith,  is  indicated  by  the  names  Dius 
Fidius.  Sancus  is  obviously  from  sandrCf  meaning  one  who 
hallows  the  acts  in  which  he  takes  part.  Setno  has  been  vaiiously 
explained  as:  (x)  one  who  presides  over  seed-time  and  harvest 
(serere,  cf.  the  female  Semonia);  (2)  a  being  apart  from  and 
superiw  to  man  {se-homo);  (3)  a  demi-god  (semis).  The  priests 
called  bideniales,  whose  existence  is  attested  by  inscriptions, 
were  qiecially  connected  with  his  worship,  since  lightning  which 
fell  from  heaven  during  the  day  was  looked  upon  as  sent  by  Dius 
Fidius,  and  a  special  class  of  birds  (sanquales)  was  under  his 
protection.  As  the  god  of  oaths,  he  protected  the  sanctity  of 
the  marriage  tie,  the  righto  of  hospitality,  international  treaties 
and  alliances.    In  his  sanctuary  on  the  Quirinal,  the  foundation 
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of  which  was  celebrated  on  the  5th  of  June,  there  were  ihown 
the  distaff  and  spindle  of  Tansquil,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius 
Priscua,  and  in  the  eyes  of  Roman  matrons  the  embodiment  of 
all  wifely  virtues.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (iv.  58)  states 
that  the  treaty  concluded  between  Tarquinius  Superbus  and  the 
town  of  Gabii  was  deposited  in  the  same  temi^  of  Sancus, 
whose  name  he  translates  by  Zc^  vinnurs.  He  could  only  be 
invoked  under  the  open  sky,  as  partaking  of  the^  nature  of  a  god 
of  light  and  day;  hence  a  round  opening  was  made  in  the  roof 
of  his  temple  through  which  prayers  might  ascend  to  heaven.  If 
he  was  invoked  in  a  private  house,  those  who  called  upon  his  name 
stood  beneath  the  opening  in  the  roof  called  compluvium.  The 
bronze  orbs  mentioned  by  Livy  (viiL  2a  8)  as  having  beoi  set 
up  in  his  temple  4re  also  supposed  to  have  some  connexion  with 
this,  although  they  may  be  merely  symbols  of  the  eternal  power 
of  Rome.  There  was  a  second  chapel  of  Semo  Sancus  on  the 
island  in  the  Tiber  with  an  altar,  the  inscription  on  which  led 
Christian  writers  (Justin  Mart3T,  Tertiillian,  Eusebius)  to  con- 
fuse him  with  Simon  Magus,  and  to  infer  that  the  latter  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  as  a  god.  The  cult  of  Semo  Sancus  never 
possessed  very  great  importance  at  Rome;  authorities  differ  as  to 
whether  it  was  of  SaUne  origin  or  noL  The  {dural  Semones 
was  used  of  a  class  of  supernatural  beings,  a  kind  of  tutelary 

deities  of  the  state. 

See  PrcUer.  Rmisclu  MyOolope:  article  "  Dius  Fidius,*'  fay 
Wissowa.  in  RoKher's  Lexikcn  der  MylholoiUt  and  his  Rdigjum  und 
KvUus  in  RUmtr  (1902),  who  rejects  the  tdentity  of  Semo  Sancus 
Dius  Fklius  with  Hercules;  W.  W.  Fowler,  The  Roman  Festwals 
(1899):  E.  Jannettas,  Etndt  sur  Semo  Somcus  Fidhu  (Paris,  X885), 
according  to  whom  he  was  a  Sabine  fire  god. 

SBMFACH,  a  small^  town  in  the  Swiss. canton  of  Lucerne, 
built  above  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and 
about  i|  m.  by  road  north  of  the  Sempach  railway  station  (9  m. 
N.W.  of  Lucerne)  on  the  main  line  between  LUceme  and  Olten. 
In  1900  it  had  2592  inhabitants,  German-speaking  and  Romanists. 
It  has  retained  some  traces  of  its  medieval  appearance,  especially 
the  main  gateway,  beneath  a  watch  tower,  and  reached  by  a 
bridge  over  the  old  moat.  About  half  an  hour  distant  to  the 
north-east,  on  the  hiUside,  is  the  site  of  the  famous  battle  of 
Sempach  (9th  July  1386),  in  which  the  Swiss  defeated  the 
Austrians,  whose  leader,  Duke  Leopold,  lost  his  life.  The  legend- 
ary deed  of  Arnold  of  Winkelried  (9.0.)  is  associated  with  this 
victory.  The  spot  is  now  marked  by  an  ancient  and  picturesque 
Battle  Chapel  (restored  in  z886)  and  by  a  modem  monument 
to  Winkelried.  Some  miles  north  of  Sempach  is  the  quaint 
village  of  MOnster  or  BeromUnsUr  (973  inhabitants  in  1900), 
with  a  collegiate  church  founded  in  the  loth  century  and  dating, 
in  parts,  from  the  z  ith  and  x  2th  centuries  (fine  X7th-century  choir 
stidls  and  altar  frontals),  the  chapter  of  secular  canons  now 
consisting  of  invalided  priests  of  the  canton  of  Lucerne:  it 
was  in  Beromttnster  that  the  first  dated  book  was  printed  (1470) 
in  Switzerland,  by  care  of  the  canons,  while  thence  came  Gering 
who  introduced  printing  into  France. 

See  Th.  von  Liebenau,  Die  Schlackt  bei  Sempach  (Lucerne,  x886). 

(W.  A.  B.  C.) 

SEMPER,  OOTTVRIED  (1803-1879),  German  architect  and 
writer  on  art,  was  bom  at  Altona  on  the  29th  of  November  1803. 
His  father  intended  him  for  the  bw,  but  his  impulses  towards  an 
artistic  career  were  irresistible.  His  early  mastery  of  classical 
literature  led  him  to  the  study  of  classic  monuments  in  classic 
lands,  while  his  equally  conspicuous  talent  for  mathematics  gave 
him  the  laws  of  form  and  proportion  in  architectural  design. 
At  the  university  of  GiJttingen  he  fell  under  the  influence  of 
R.  O.  MUller.  His  architectural  education  was  carried  out 
successively  in  Hamburg,  where  later,  upon  his  return  from 
Greece,  he  built  the  Donner  Museum,  in  Berlin,  in  Dresden,  in 
Paris  under  Gau  and  in  Munich  under  GUrtner;  afterwards  he 
visited  Italy  and  Greece.  While  in  Greece  he  made  observations 
which  showed  that  in  ancient  architecture  the  use  of  polychrome 
was  frequent.  In  the  diffxision  of  this  discovery  he  was  much 
aided  by  Jacques  Ignace  Hittorff.  In  1834  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  architecture  in  Dresden,  and  during  fifteen  years 
received  many  important  commissions  from  the  Saxon  court. 


He  built  the  <^raphouse'ln  Renaissance  style,  the  new  mnaeam 
and  picture  gallery,  and  a  Byzantine  synagogue.  In  1848  bis 
turbulent  tpint  kd  him  to  side  with  the  revolution  against  his 
royal  patron;  he  furnished  the  refads  with  military  plans,  and 
was  eventually  driven  into  exile.  Semper  came  to  London  at  the 
time  <rf  the  Great  Exhibitkmof  1851,  and  Prince  Albert  found  him 
an  able  ally  in  carrying  out  his  plans.  He  was  appointed  teacher 
of  the  principles  of  decoration;  his  lectures  in  manuacxipt  are 
preserved  in  the  art  library.  South  Kensington.  He  was  also  em- 
pk>yed  by  the  prince  consort  to  prepare  a  desi|^  for  the  Kensing- 
ton Museum;  and  he  made  the  drawings  for  tlM  Wellington 
funeral  car.  In  X853  Semper  left  London  tcr  Zuzidi  on  his 
^>pointmtet  as  ptottaaofr  of  ardiitecture,  and  with  a  oominiasion 
to  build  jn  that  town  the  polytechnic  schod  and  the  hoqntaL 
He  also  built  the  obaervatoiy  and  the  railway  station  in  that  dty. 
Here,  too,  he  made  pUns  for  a  huge  theatre  in  Rio  Janeiro. 
In  1870  he  was  called  to  Vienna  to  assist  in  the  great  aidii- 
tectuial  projects  since  carried  out  aiound  the  Ring.  A  yearlater, 
after  an  exile  of  over  twenty  years,  he  xcceived  a  wimmons  to 
Dresden,  on  the  zdbuOding  of  the  fixst  opera4iouae,  which  had 
beoi  destroyed  by.fire  in  X869;  his  secoitd  design  was  a  xnodifica- 
tion  of  the,fixst.  The  dosing  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
comparative  tranquillity  betireen  Veqice  and  Rnne,  and  In  the 
latter  dty  he  died  on  the  xsth  (rf  May  1879.  In  X892  a  bronze 
statue  of  Semper,  by  Johannes  ScheUing,  was  unvdled  00  the 
Brtthlsche  Terrasse  in  Dresden. 

Semper's  style  was  a  «owth  from  the  daaic  oiders  throng  the 
Italian  Cinqoe  Cento,  rle  forsook  the  base  and  rococo  forms  he 
found  rooted  in  Germany,  and,  reverting  to  the  best  historic  ex- 
amples, fashioned  a  purer  Renaissance.  He  stands  as  a  leader  in 
the  practice  of  polydirome,  since  widely  diffused,  and  by  his  writian 
and  example  did  much  to  reinstate  the  andent  union  between  archi- 
tecture, sculpture  and  painting.  Among  his  numerous  literacy 
works  are  Uher  Pdjfckromie  m.  tftrm  Vrsfnau  (18^1),  Die  An- 
wendung  dee  Farbem  tfi  der  ArcktidUnr  m.  PuuHM'bei  aim  AUn,  Der 
StU  in  den  leckmachen  n.  tektoniscken  KiOnsten  (1860-1863).  His 
Notes  of  Lectures  m  Practical  Art  in  Metals  and  Hard  MakriaU: 
its  Tedmologyt  History  and  Style,  were  left  in  MS. 

SEMPILL,  the  name  of  a  Scottish  family  long  seated  m 
Renfrewshire.  An  early  member,  Sir  Thomas  SempiU  (d.  X488), 
waa  killed  whilst  fighting  for  James  III.  at  the  battle  of  SancUe- 
bum,  and  his  son  John  (d.  15x3),  who  was  made  a  lord  of  parlia- 
ment about  X489,  fell  at  Flodden.  John's  grandson,  R(d>eit,  3id 
Lord  Sempill  {c.  X505-X572),  assisted  the  Scottish  regent,  Maxy 
of  Lorraine,  in  her  strugg^  with  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  and 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  partisans  oi  Mary,  queen  of  Soots; 
about  X566,  however,  he  deserted  the  queen,  against  whom 
he  fought  at  Carberxy  Hill  and  at  Langside.  His  grandson, 
Robert  (d.  x6ix),  became  the  4th  Lord  SempiU,  and  another 
grandson  was  Sir  James  Sempill  of  Bdtrees  (9.*.). 

The  title  of  Lord  Sempill  descended  to  Frands,  the  8th  lord 
(d.  X684),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Anne  (d.  1695),  the 
wife  of  Francis  Abercromby  (d.  X703),  who  was  created  a  peer 
for  life  as  Lord  Glassford.  Their  sons,  Francis,  John  and  Hu^, 
who  took  the  surname  of  Sempill,  succeeded  in  turn  to  the  title. 
Hugh,  12th  Lord  Sempill  (d.  X746),  fought  in  Spain  and  in 
Flanders,  and  held  a  oonunand  in  the  En^bh  army  at  CuUoden; 
in  1747  he  was  made  oolond  of  the  Bhck  Watch.  His  tilie 
descended  to  Selkirk  Sempill,  the  xsth  brd  (x 788-1835),  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  sister,  Maria  Janet  (x 790-1884).  Shie  was 
succeeded  by  a  cousin,  William  Forbes  (X836-1905),  a  descendant 
of  the  X3th  lord,  who  took  the  name  of  Forbes-Sempil];  in  X90$ 
his  son,  John  Forbes-Sempill  (b.  X863),  became  the  x8th  lord. 

A  certain  Robert  Sempill.  who  ser^  James  Edward,  the  Old 
Pretender,  in  France,  and  is  described  as  a  captain  in  Dillon's  famoas 
Irish  regiment,  was  created  Lord  Sempill  bjr  this  prince  after  1723. 
This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  confuMon 
between  the  different  holders  of  the  title. 

SEMPILL  (OR  Sempls),  SIR  JAMBS,  ROBERT  AHD  FRARCIS, 

three  Scottish  ballad-writers,  known  as  the  SempOls  of  Bdtitcs 
from  their  place  in  Renfrewshire. 

Sis  James  Sempill  (1566-1626)  was  the  son  of  John  SempiU  of 

Bdtrees,  and  Mary  Livingstone,  one  of  the  "  four  Maiys," 

companions  of  Mary,  queen  of  Soots.   He  was  brou^t  up  with 

I  James  VI.  under  George  Buchanan,  and  later  aaaiated  tiie  king 
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in  the  prepantion  of  hb  Banlikon  Dttron.  Ambassador  to 
En^nd  1590-1600,  he  was  made  a  knight  bachelor,  and  in 
160K  was  sent  to  France.  He  died  at  Paisley  in  1626.  His  wife 
was  Egidia  or  Geillis  Elphinstone  of  Blythswood.  He  wrote 
some  theological  works  in  prose,  but  is  chiefly  remembered  for 
the  poem  "  The  Packman's  Pater  Noster,"  a  vigorous  attack 
upon  the  Church  of  Rome.  An  edition  was  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1669  entitled  "A  Pick-tooth  for  the  Pope,  or  the 
Packman's  Pater  Noster,  translated  out  of  Dutch  by  S.  I.  S.,  and 
newly  augmented  and  enlarged  by  his  son  R.  S."  (repriAted  by 
Paterson).  Seven  poems,  chiefly  of  an  amorous  character, 
are  printed  in  T.  G.  Stevenson's  edition  of  The  StmpiU  BaUaies. 

Robert  Sehpill  [the  younger]  (1 595  ?-i665?),  son  of  the  above, 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  having  matriculated 
in  March  16 13.  During  the  Civil  War  he  fought  for  the  Sluarls, 
and  seems  to  have  suffered  heavy  pecuniary  losses  under  the 
Commonwealth.  He  died  between  1660  and  1669.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyon  of  Auldbar.  His  reputation 
is  based  on  the  ballad,  *'  The  Life  and  Death  of  Habbie  Simpson, 
Piper  of  Kilbarchan,"  written  c,  1640.  It  is  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  times;  and  it  gave  fresh  vogue  to  the  popular  six- 
lined  stanza  which  was  mudi  used  later  by  Ramsay,  Fergusson 
and  Bums  (see  particularly,  Bums's  "  Poor  Mailie's  Elegy  "). 
Two  broadside  copies  were  printed  before  1 700,  and  it  appeared  in 
James  Watson's  CciUction  of  Poems  (1706-17 10).  Sempill  is 
supposed  to  be  the  author  also  of  an  epitaph  on  "  Sawney  Briggs, 
nephew  to  Habbie  Simpson,"  written  in  the  same  stanza.  He 
wrote  a  continuation  of  his  father's  "  Packman's  Pater  Noster." 

Francis  Sehpill  (i6i6?-i682)  was  a  son  of  Robert  Sempill 
the  younger.  So  details  of  his  education  are  known.  His 
fidelity  to  the  Stuarts  involved  him  in  money  difficulties,  to 
meet  which  he  alienated  portions'  of  his  estates  to  his  son. 
Before  1677  he  was  appointed  sheriff-depute  of  Renfrewshire. 
He  died  at  Paisley  in  March  1683.  Sempill  wrote  many' occa- 
sional pieces,  and  his  fame  as  a  wit  was  widespread.  Among  his 
most  important  works  is  the  "  Banishment  of  Poverty,"  which 
contains  some  biographical  details.  "  The  Blythsome  Wedding," 
k>ng  attributed  to  Francis  Sempill,  has  been  more  recently 
asserted  to  be  the  work  of  Sir  William  Scott  of  Thirlestane. 
Sempill's  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  celebrated  song  "  She 
raise  and  let  me  in,"  and  of  the  ballad  "  Maggie  Lauder,"  has 
been  discussed  at  considerable  length.    It  seems  probable  that 

he  had  some  share  in  both. 

See  the  worics  mentioned  below  in  the  article  on  the  elder  Robert 
Sempill.  and  Tht  Poems  of  the  SempiUs  of  Bdtrees,  ed.  James  Paterson 
(Edinburgh.  1849):  A  Literary  History  of  Scotland,  by  J.  H.  Millar 
(1903):  and  Notes  and  Queries,  9th  ^ies  (xi.,  1903,  pp.  436-437)- 

6EIVILL,  ROBERT  (the  elder]  (c.  1 530-1  S95)»  Scottish 
ballad-writer,  was  in  all  probability  a  cadet  of  illegitimate  birth 
of  the  noble  house  of  Sempill  or  Semple.  Very  little  is  known 
of  his  life.  He  appears  to  have  sgcoX  some  time  in  Paris.  He 
was  probably  a  soldier,  and  must  have  held  some  office  at  the 
Scottish  court,  as  his  name  appears  in  the  lord  treasurer's  books  in 
February  1567-1568,  and  his  writings  show  him  to  have  had  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  court  affairs.  He  was  a  bitter  opponent 
of  Queen  Mary  and  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Sempill  was  present 
at  Uie  siege  of  Leith  (1559-1560),  was  in  Paris  in  1572,  but  was 
driven  away  by  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  He  was  prob- 
ably present  at  the  siege  of  Edinburgli  Castle  (1 573)i  serving  with 
the  army  of  James  Douglas,  earl  of  Morton.  He  died  in  1595. 
His  chief  works  are:  "  The  Ballat  maid  vpoun  Margret  Fleming 
calUt  the  Flemyng  bark";  "The  defence  of  CrisscU  Sande- 
landis";  "The  Claith  Merchant  or  Ballat  of  Jonet  Reid,  ane 
Violet  and  Ane  C^hyt,"  all  three  in  the  Bannatyne  MS.  They 
are  characterized  by  extreme  coarseness,  and  are  probably  among 
his  earlier  works.  His  chief  political  poems  are  "  The  Regentis 
Trsgedie,"  a  broadside  of  1570;  "The  Sege  of  the  Castel  of 
Edinburgh  "  (1573),  interesting  from  an  historical  point  of  view; 
"  Ane  Complaint  vpon  fortoun  ..."  (1581),  and  "The  Legend 
of  the  Bischop  of  St  Androis  Lyfe  callit  Mr  Patrik  Adamsone  " 

(X583). 

See  Ckroniele  of  Scottish  Poetry  (ed.  James  Sibbald.  Edinburgh, 
tSoa) ;  and"E8ttyson  the  Poeu  o(  Renfrewshire."  by  William  Mother- 


well, in  Tke  Harp  of  Renfrewshire  (Paisley,  1819;  reprinted  1873). 
Modem  editions  of  aempill  are.  "  Sege  of  the  Castel  ol  Edinburgh.** 
a  facsimile  reprint  with  introduction  by  David  Constable  (1813); 
Tke  SempUt  BaUates  (T.  G.  Stevenson,  Edinburgh.  1873)  conuinmg 
all  the  poems:  Satirical  poems  of  tke  Reformation  (ed.  James  Crin- 
stoun,  Scottish  Text  Soc.,  a  vols..  1889-1893},  with  a  memoir  of 
Sempill  and  a  bibliography  of  his  poems. 

6BMUR-EN-AUX0I8.  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  C6te-d'0r,  45  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Dijon  on  the  Paris-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  3278.  Semur 
occupies  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  France,  on  the  extremity  of  a 
plateau  dominating  the  river  Armancon,  which  surrounds  the 
town  on  three  sides.  The  river  forms  this  extremity  into  a 
peninsula  which  is  occupied  by  the  old  town,  once  surrounded  by 
ramparts,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  An  isthmus, 
on  which  stands  the  castle,  unites  the  older  to  the  newer  quarter, 
in  which  are  situated  an  old  gateway  of  the  15th  century  and  the 
church  of  Notre-Dame.  This  building,  which  belongs  mainly  to 
the  13th  century,  is  one  of  the  purest  examples  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  Burgundy,  though  the  narrowness  of  the  nave,  to  some 
degree,  spoils  its  proportions.  The  portal  with  its  three  arched 
openings  projects  from  the  fagade,  which  is  flanked  by  two  square 
towers  surmounted  by  balustrades.  Of  the  artistic  features  of  the 
interior  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  sculptured  keystone  of 
the  vaulting  of  the  apse,  representing  the  crowning  of  the  Virgin. 
The  castle  (13th  and  14th  centuries)  consistsof  a  rectangular  keep 
flanked  by  four  towers.  Pwtions  of  it  are  still  in  U!fe.  Among 
the  numerous  old  houses  in  the  town  is  one  belonging  to  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  of  which  the  List  proprietor  was  Florent  Claude  du 
Ch&telet,  husband  of  the  friend  of  Vduire.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
hospital  Semur  possesses  a  sub-prefecture,  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance  and  a  conununal  college.  It  is  an  important  market 
centre  for  the  Auxois  and  Morvan,  and  has  trade  in  horses,  grain, 
sheep,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Cement,  leather,  oil,  and  chemical 
manures  are  among  its  industrial  products. 

Semur  (JSinemwum)  was  a  Gallic  fortress  in  the  dark  ages  and  in 
feudal  times  a  castle  ol  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  In  the  i  lUi  century 
it  became  capital  of  AuXois.  Its  communal  charter  dates  from  1276^ 
The  incorporation  of  Burgundy  with  France  was  resisted  by  the 
town,  which  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  royai  troops  in  1478. 
During  the  wars  of  religion  in  the  i6th  century  it  served  as  refuge 
for  the  Leaguers,  and  though  it  submitted  to  Henry  IV.  at  his  accea- 
sion  its  fortifications  were  destroyed  in  1603. 

s6nAC  DB  MEILHAN,  GABRIEL  (1736-1803),  French  writer, 
son  of  Jean  S^nac,  physician  to  Louis  XV.,  was  bom  in  Paris 
in  1736.  He  entered  the  civil  service  in  1762;  two  years  later 
he  bought  the  office  of  master  of  requests,  and  in  1766  further 
advanced  his  position  by  a  rich  marriage.  He  was  successively 
intendant  of  La  Rochelle,  of  Aix  and  of  Valenciennes.  In  1776 
he  became  intendant-general  for  war,  but  was  soon  compelled 
to  resign.  He  had  h6ped  to  be  made  minister  of  finance,  and 
was  disappointed  by  the  nomination  of  Neckcr,  of  whom  he 
became  a  bitter  opponent.  He  was  intimate  with  the  comt esse 
de  Tcss£,  sbter  of  the  due  de  Choiseul,  and  in  1781  met  Madame 
de  Cr6^uy,  then  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  and  began  a  long  f  riend- 
ship  with  her.  His  first  book  was  the  fictitious  Mimoires  d*Anne 
de  Gontagugf  prtncesse  palatine  (1786),  thought  by  many  people 
at  the  time  to  be  genuine.  In  the  next  year  followed  the  Con* 
sidirations  sw  les  rickesses  et  le  luxe,  combating  the  opinions  of 
Necker;  and  in  1788  the  more  i^uable  Cousidiratums  sur 
Hespril  et  Us  mtewrs,  a  book  which  abounds  in  sententious,  but 
often  excessively  fzank,  sayings.  S^nac  witnessed  the  beginnings 
of  the  Revolution  in  Paris,  but  emigrated  in  1790,  making  his 
way  first  to  London,  and  then,  in  1791,  toAlx-la-Chapelle,  where 
he  met  Pierre  Alexandre  de  TiUy,  who  asserts  in  his  Memoin 
that  S^nac  attributed  the  misfortunes  of  Louia  XVI.  to  the 
refusal  of  his  own  services.  In  1793,  while  his  recollections  oi 
the  Revolution  were  still  fresh,  he  wrote  a  novel,  L'^migri  (Ham- 
burg, 4  vols.,  1 797),  which  shows  peT^>icacity  and  good  judgment 
in  its  treatment  of  events.  It  was- reprinted,  in  1904  in  an 
abridged  form  by  Casimir  Stryienski  and  Frantz  Funck-Brentano. 
At  the  invitation  of  Catherine  11.  Sfnac  went  in  1792  to  Russia, 
where  he  hoped  to  become  imperial  historiographer,  but  his 
manners  displeased  Catherine,  who  contented  hetself  with  dis>- 
missing  him  with  a  pension.   From  Russia  he  went  to  Hamburg; 
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and  thence  to  Vienna,  where  he  found  a  friend  in  the  prince 
d«  Ligne.  He  died  on  the  i6ih  of  August  1803.  S6nac  also 
wrote  a  moderate  exposition  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  revolu- 
tion, entitled  Du  gouvemement,  des  mteurs  et  des  condiiums  en 
Pranu  atant  la  RtvaiuiioHt  atec  Us  caracUres  des  pHncipaux 
pcrsonnages  du  rigne  de  Louis  XVI;  the  last  part  was  reprinted 
(1813)  by  the  due  de  Levis  with  a  notice  of  the  author  as  Por- 
traits ei  caracUres.  S^nac  collected  his  own  (Euores  philoso'pkiques 
et  tiUiraires  (a  vbls.)  at  Hamburg  in  1795. 

See  his  (Euvres  choisies,  edited  by  M.  de  Lescure  in  i86a;  Lettres 
inidiUs  de  Madame  de  CrSaui  d  Sinac  de  Meilhan  (1856),  edited  by 
Edouard  Fournier;  Louis  Lcgrand.  Sinae  de  Meilhan  ei  I'iutendance 
du  Hainaut  ei  du  Cambrisis  (1868);  and  the  notice  by  Femand 
Caussy  prefixed  to  his  editbn  (1905)  of  the  Considirations  sur 
I'esprtt  ei  Us  nufurs._ 

SENANCOUR,  fiTIENNB  PIVBBT  DB  (1770-1846),  French 
author,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  November  1770.  His  father  desired 
him  to  enter  the  seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice  preparatory  to  be- 
coming a  priest,  but  Senancour,  to  avoid  a  profession  for  which 
he  had  no  vocation, -went  on  a  visit  to  Switzerland  in  1789. 
At  Fribourg  he  married  in  1790  a  young  Frenchwoman,  Made- 
moiselle Daguet,  but  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  His 
wife  refused  to  accompany  him  to  the  Alpine  solitude  he  desired, 
and  they  settled  in  Fribourg.  His  absence  from  France  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  was  interpreted  as  hostility  to  the 
new  government,  and  his  name  was  included  in  the  list  of  emi- 
grants. He  visited  France  from  time  to  time  .by  stealth,  but 
he  only  succeeded  in  saving  the  remnants  of  a  considerable 
fortune.  In  1799  he  published  in  Paris  his  Rtoeries  sur  la  nature 
primitive  de  Vhomme,  a  book  containing  impassioned  descriptive 
passages  which  mark  him  out  as  a  precursor  of  the  romantic 
movement.  His  parents  and  his  wife  died  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  and  Senancour  was  in  Paris  in  x8oi  when  he  began 
Oher^nannt  which  was  finished  in  Switzerland  two  years  later, 
and  printed  (Paris,  a  vols.)  in  1804.  This  singular  book,  which 
has  never  lost  its  popularity  with  a  limited  di^  of  readers,  was 
followed  in  the  next  year  by  a  treatise  De  Vamour^  in  which  he 
attacked  the  accepted  social  conventions.  Ohermann,  which  is 
to  a  great  extent  inspired  by  Rousseau,  was  edited  and  praised 
successively  by  Sainte-Beuve  and  by  George  Sand,  and  had  a 
considerable  influence  both  in  France  and  England.  It  ii  a  series 
of  letters  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  solitary  and  melancholy 
person,  whose  headquarters  are  placed  in  a  lonely  valley  of  the 
Jura.  The  idiosyncrasy  of  the  book  in  the  large  class  of  Wer- 
therian-Byronic  literature  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  hero,  in- 
stead of  feeling  the  vanity  of  things,  recognizes  his  own  inability 
to  be  and  do  what  he  wishes.  Professor  Brandca  has  pointed  out 
that  while  Rtni  was  appreciated  by  some  of  the  ruling  spirits  of 
the  century,  Obermann  was  understood  only  by  the  highly  gifted, 
sensitive  temperaments,  usually  strangers  to  success.  Senancour 
was  tinged  to  some  extent  with  the  older  pkHosophe  form  of 
free-thinking,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Catholic  reaction. 
Having  no  resources  but  his  pen,  Senancour  was  driven  to  hack- 
work during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  his  return  to 
France  (1803)  and  his  death  at  St  Cloud  (ipth  of  January  1846); 
but  some  of  the  charm  of  Ohermann  is  to  be  found  in  the  Libres 
Meditations  d*un  solUaire  inconnu.  Thiers  and  Villetnain  succes^ 
sively  obtained  for  Senancour  from  Lduis  Philippe  pensions 
which  enabled  him  to  pass  his  last  days  in  comfort.  He  wrote 
late  in  life  a  second  novel  in  letters  entitled  IsabdU  (1833).  He 
composed  his  own  epitaph;  £temiU,  sois  mon  asiU. 

Senancour  b  immortalized  for  English  readers  in  the  Obermann 
of  Matthew  Arnold.  Obermann  itseu  was  translated  into  English, 
with  biographical  and  critical  introduction,  by  A.  G.  Waite  (1903). 
See  the  preface  by  Sainte-Beuve  to  his  edition  (1833,  a  vol&)  of 
Obermann,  aqd  two  articles  Portraits  eoniemporains  (vol.  i.);  Un 
Pricurseur  and  Shtancour  (1867)  by  J.  Levallois,  who  received  much 
information  from  S^nancour's  daughter,  EuLalie  de  Senancour, 
herself  a  journalist  and  novelist;  and  a  biographical  and  critical 
study  Sifuincour,  by  J.  Merlant  (1907). 

8BNARM0NT.  ALBXANDRB  AMTOINB  HURBAU  DB  (176^ 
x8xo),  French  artiUery  general,  was  bom  at  Strassburg,  and 
educated  at  the  Metz  school  for  engineer  and  artillery  cadets. 
In  1785  he  was  commissioned  in  the  artillery,  in  which  he  served 
as  a  regimental  officer  for  fifteen  years.    In  x8oo  he  won  great 


credit  both  by  his  exertions  in  bringing  the  artillery  of  the  Army 
of  Reserve  over  the  Alps  and  by  his  handling  of  guns  in  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  In  x8o6,  as  a  general  of  brigade,  and  com- 
mander of  the  artillery  of  an  army  corps,  he  took  part  in  the  Jena 
and  Eylau  campaigns.  But  he  is  remembored  chiefly  in  con- 
nexion with  the  "  caseshot  attack  "  which  was  the  central 
feature  of  Napoleon's  matured  tactical  system,  and  which 
Senarmont  put  into  execution  for  the  first  time  at  Friedland 
iq.v.).  For  this  feat  he. was  made  a  baron,  and  in  x8o8  be  was 
promoted  general  of  division  by  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  battle 
in  front  of  Madrid.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz  cm  the 
a6th  of  October  x8xo. 

SBNARHONT,  HENRI  HURBAU  DB  (x8o8^i86a),  French 
mineralogist  and  physician,  was  bora  at  Brouf,  Eure  et  Loire,  on 
the  6th  of  September  x8o8.  He  became  engineer-in-cfaief  of 
mines,  and  professor  of  mineralogy  and  director  of  studies  at  the 
£cole  des  Mines  at  Paris.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  researches 
on  polarization  and  on  the  artificial  formation  of  minerals  He 
also  wrote  essays  and  prepared  maps  on  the  geology  of  Seine  et 
Mame  and  Seine  et  Oise  for  the  Geological  Survey  of  France 
(1844).  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  30th  of  JUne  x86a. 

SDIATB  (Lat.  senatus,  from  root  ««»-,  as  in  senex^  old;  the 
root  is  the  Sanskrit  sana^  cf.  Gr.  Ipw;  the  same  element 
appears  in  sehor^  seigneur,  seneschal)  literally  the  assembly  of 
old  men,*  originally  the  heads  of  the  chief  families,  and  hence, 
in  general,  the  upper  council  in  a  governmental  system.  The 
Latin  word  corresponds  with  the  Greek  gerousia  (9.0.),  the  name 
of  the  similar  body  at  Sparta;  it  must  not  be  used  oif  the  Cleis- 
thcnic  council  (see  BoiTLt)  at  Athens,  which  was  in  all  req>ects 
a  different  body.  The  Athenian  Areopagus  (q.v.)  represents  the 
Roman  senate.  The  word  is  applied  primarily  to  the  aristocratic 
Roman  assembly  (see  below).  It  is  also  used  to  designate  the 
second  chamber  in  the  legblatures  of  France,  Italy  and  the 
United  States,  as  also  in  those  of  the  separate  states  composing 
the  Union;  in  the  British  legislature  it  is  represented  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  By  analogy  the  title  is  used  for  the  goycraing 
bodies  of  various  educational  institutions,  e.g.  in  the  univefsities 
of  Cambridge  and  London,  and  also  in  certain  American  colleges 
and  universities,  where  it  denotes  an  advisory  body  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  students  as  wdl  as  members  of  the  faculty. 
So  in  the  Scottish  colleges  the  governing  body  is  the  Senatus 
Academicus.  In  Scottish  law,  the  lords  of  session  (ije.  judges)' 
are  called  senators  of  the  CoU^p  of  Justice,  which  is  itself 
spoken  of  as  a  senate. 

The  Ancient  Roman  SenaU.  (A)  History.—  The  senate  or 
council  of  elders  formed  the  oldest  and  most  permanent  element 
in  the  Roman  constitution.  The  authorities  are 
unanimous  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  senate  to 
Romulus,  who  diose  out  xoo  of  the  best  of  his  subjects 
to  form  his  advising  body.  They  are,  however,  far  from  unani- 
mous in  their  account  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  senate 
down  to  the  foundation  of  the  republic  The  only  facts  on 
which  they  are  all  agreed  are  that  in  $09  B.C.  it  already  con- 
tained 300  members,  and  that  a  distinction  already  existed 
within  it  between  patres  maiorum  gentium  and  minorum  gentium 
(Livy  i.  35;  Cic.  De  rep.  ii.  30.  35;  Dionys.  iL  47).  Moreover, 
with  one  exception  they  agree  in  asserting  that  throughout  the 
monarchical  period  the  senate  consisted  entirely  of  patricians. 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  connexion  between  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  senate  by  the  admission  of  new  members  and  the 
distinction  between  two  classes  of  patres.  The  most  probable 
view  seems  to  be  that  the  rise  in  the  number  of  the  senators  was 
due  to  the  gradual  incorporation  of  fresh  elements  into  the 
patrician  community,  with  a  consequent  increase  of  getOes;  and 
that  the  new  clans,  out  of  which  new  members  came  into  the 
senate,  were  the  gentes  minores.  The  exclusively  patrician  char- 
acter of  the  senate  at  this  period  seems  an  inevitable  inference 
from  all  that  we  know  of  the  political  position  of  the  ^e&s  at  the 

*  With  the  kiea  of  age  is  conjoined  that  of  saperior  wiadooi  and 
experience,  worthy  of  respect  and  qualified  to  decide;  cf.  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Witanagemot,  the  assembly  of  the  wise  racn.  Originally  the 
members  were  the  advisers  of  the  king,  and  their  spirit  was  generally 
aristocratic  and  conservative. 
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time,  and  the  evidence  of  Zonaras  to  the  contrary  is  universally 
discredited.  The  appointment  of  senators  depended  entirely 
upon  the  king.  They  were  not  appointed  for  life,  but  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  king  who  summoned  them.  It  is  possible  that 
a  king  might  change  his  advisers  during  his  reign,  and  a  new 
king  could  certainly  abstam  from  summoning  some  of  those  con- 
veiled  by  his  predecessors.*  The  powers  of  the  senate  at  this  time 
were  very  indefinite.  Tradition  ascribes  to  it  the  control  of  the 
intaregHum  and  a  power  of  sanctioning  acts  of  state  {pa^rum 
auclarHas)t  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  significance  for 
this  early  period.  It  seems  also  to  have  possessed  a  customary 
right  of  controlling  foreign  poliqr,  for  the  ancient  formula  of  the 
Fetiales  refers  to  the  sanction  of  the  patres  (Livy  i.  32).  From  the 
senate  also  must  have  been  chosen  the  delegates  appointed  by 
the  king  either  to  be  his  executive  representative  when  he  was 
absent  in  the  field  (praefectus  urln)t  or  to  assist  him  in  jurisdiction 
(IIviH  perdueUiomSf  quaestores  panicidii). 

The  abolition  of  nK>narchy,  and  the  substitution  of  tw6 
annually  elected  consuls  did  not  at  ^t  bring  any  important 
-.  change  in  the  position  of  the  senate.    It  was  the  con- 

grjniMfr,  suiting  bod^  of  the  consuls,  meeting  only  at  their 
pleasure,  and  owing  its  appointment  to  them,  and 
remained  a  power  distinctly  secondary  to  the  magistrates,  as  it 
had  been  formerly  to  the  king.  The  magistrates  at  this  time 
were  chosen  entirely  from  the  patrician  houses,  and  the  senate 
long  remained  a  stronghold  of  patrician  prejudice.  Tradition 
ascribes  to  the  first  consuls  some  change  in  the  class  from  which 
senators  were  drawn,  but  various  accounts  of  the  change  are 
given  (Livy  iL  z;  Fcstus,  p.  254;  Dionys»  v.  13;  cf.  Tac.  Ann, 
xi.  2$).  Whatever  the  exact  nature  of  the  change,  we  may  be 
certain  that  plebeians  were  not  introduced  into  the  senate  at  this 
time.  Such  a  change  is  utterly  improbable  at  the  crisis  of  a 
patrician  Mup  d*Uai,  such  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
certainly  was;  and  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a 
plebeian  senator  before  the  year  401  b.c.  The  statement  that  some 
modification  in  the  original  prindple  of  selection  was  made  in  this 
year  is  invariably  introduced  as  an  explanation  of  the  title 
patres  conscripti,  which  is  held  to  imply  a  distinction  of  rank 
within  the  senate,  as  derived  from  the  formula  of  summons 
"  qui  patres,  qui  conscripti  {esUs).*'*  But  either  this  formula 
is  not  as  early  as  509  B.C.  or  the  term  conscripti  does  not  refer 
only  to  plebeians.  In  one  respect  the  substitution  of  consuls  for 
kings  tended  to  the  subordination  of  the  chief  magistrates  to 
the  senate.  The  consuls  held  office  only  for  one  year,  while  the 
senate  was  a  permanent  body;  in  experience  and  prestige  its 
individual  members  were  often  superior  to  the  consuls  of  the  year. 
It  was  therefore  improbable  that  the  magistrate  would  venture 
to  disregard  the  advice  of  his  consilium,  especially  as  he  himself 
would  pass  mto  the  senate  at  the  close  of  his  year  of  office, 
according  to  a  recognized  custom  which  was  gradually  modifying 
the  theoretical  freedom  of  choice  that  the  consuls  possessed  with 
regard  to  their  consilium.  It  was  probably  in  their  capacity 
of  ex-magistrates  that  plebeians  first  entered  the  senate;  for 
the  first  plebeian  senator  mentioned  by  Livy,P.LiciniusCalvus, 
was  also  the  first  plebeian  consular  tribune.  This  is  hardly 
likely  to-  be  mere  coincidence.  Of  the  two  standing  powers 
which  the  senate  inherited  from  the  monarchy,  the  interregnum 
and  the  patrum  auctorilas,  the  first  had  become  even  rarer  of 
exercise  than  before;  for  if  cither  consul  existed  to  nominate  a 
successor,  interregnum  could  not  be  resorted  to.  The  patrum 
audoritas,  on  the  other  hand,  developed  into  a  definite  right , 
claimed  by  the  senate  to  give  or  withhold  its  consent  to  any 
legislative  or  elective  act  oi  the  comitia^  which  could  not  be 
valid  without  such  consent.  The  control,  too,  which  it  had  long 
exercised  over  foreign  policy  must  have  increased  the  importance 
of  the  senate  in  a  period  of  constant  warfare  with  the  nations  of 
Italy.    But  in  the  early  republic  the  senate  remained  primarily 

'  For  other  views  on  thb  point  see  Dionys.  ii.  12,  who  maintains 
that  the  senators  were  elected  by  the  clans,  and  T.  Monimsen, 
Sloatsrecht,  iii.  844,  854,  who  maintains  an  automatic  composition  of 
the  early  senate. 

'  For  another  view,  however,  see  Willems,  Le  Sinai,  i.  p.  37  seq. 


an  advising  body,  and  had  as  yet  assumed  no  definite  executive 
powers. 

In  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  republic  we  find  that  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the  senate.  It  is 
now  a  self -existent,  automatically  constituted  body,  independent 
of  the  magistrates,  a  recognized  factor  in  the  constitution  and 
the  wielder  of  extensive  powers.  Its  self-existence  could  only 
be  secured  by  a  transference  of  the  selection  of  the  senate  from 
the  magistrate  to  some  other  authority,  and  was  actually  e£fected 
by  entrusting  the  selection  to  the  recently  instituted  coUege 
of  censors.  The  censorship. was  instituted  in  443  h.c,  and  some 
time  before  the  year  3x1  it  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  lectio 
senatus.  Conditions  of  selection  had  also  been  imposed  by  31Z, 
which  made  the  constitution  of  the  senate  practically  automatic. 
Ex-curule  magistrates  were  now  admitted  as  a  matter  of  course, 
together  with  any  other  persons  who  had  done  con^icuous 
public  service  in  the  lower  grades  cX.  the  magistracy  or  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  army;  and  for  some  time*before  Sulla's  dictatorship 
little  power  of  choice  can  really  have  rested  with  the  censors. 
L.  Cornelitts  Sulla,  while  abolishing  the  censorship  (immediately 
revived),  also  secured  an  entirely  automatic  composition  for  the 
senate  by  increasing  the  niunber  of  quaestors,  and  enacting  that 
all  ex-quaestors  should  pass  at  once  into  the  senate.  This  en- 
actment provided  for  the  maintenance  even  of  the  increased 
number  of  600  senators,  twenty  quaestorians  passing  into  the 
senate  every  year.  The  senate's  powers  had  now  extended  far 
beyond  its  two  ancient  prerogatives  of  appointing  an  interrex, 
and  ratifying  decisions  of  the  comitia.  The  first  of  these  powers, 
as  has  been  shown  above,  had  fallen  into  practical  disuse,  and  the 
second  had  for  some  reason  become  a.  mere  form  by  the  last 
century  of  the  republic  It  is  improbable  that  the  change  was 
entirely  the  result  of  the  Ux  PublUia  of  287  B.C.,  which  decreed 
that  the  senate  should  exercise  its  auctorUas  before  the  voting 
instead  of  after,  though  this  law  may  have  formed  part  of  a 
process  vety  imperfectly  known  to  us  by  which  senatorial  control 
of  legislation  in  this  form  was  gradually  nullified.  But  the 
senate  had  acquired  a  far  more  effective  control  over  the  popular 
vote  throiiigh  the  observance  of  certain  unwritten  rules  regulating 
the  relation  between  senate  and  magistrates.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  the  magistrate  should  not  question  the  people 
on  any  important  matter,  without  the  senate's  consent,  nor  refuse 
to  do  so  at  its  request;  that  one  magistrate  should  not  employ 
his  veto  to  quash  the  act  of  another  except  at  the  senate's 
bidding,  nor  refuse  to  do  so  when  directed.  Such  was  the 
situation  which  had  developed  out  of  the  tendency  noticed  above 
for  the  magistrate  to  be  advised  by  his  council  in  all  important 
matters.  Again,  the  earlier  control  of  foreign  policy  developed 
into  a  definite  claim  put  forward  by  the  senate  and  recognized 
by  the  constitution  to  conduct  all  negotiations  with  a  foreign 
power  and  frame  an  alliance  which  should  merely  be  offered  to  the 
people  for  ratification.  For  the  organization  of  a  new  Roman 
province  even  this  formal  ratification  was  dispensed  with,  and  a 
commission  of  senators  alone  aided  the  victorious  general  in  the 
organization  of  his  conquests.  The  senate  also  held  an  important 
power  in  its  right  to  distribute  spheres  of  rule  among  the  various 
magistrates.  It  seems  also  to  have  had  entire  control  over  the 
external  relations  of  the  free  cities  which  were  scattered  through- 
out the  provinces,  but  formed  no  administrative  parts  of  those 
provinces,,  holding  their  rights  by  charter  for  which  they  de- 
pended upon  the  senate.  The  control  of  finance  was  also  en- 
tirely In  the  senate's  hands.  Three  circumstances  had  combined 
to  bring  about  this  result.  The  censors,  who  were  only  occasional 
officials,  were  entrusted  with  the  leasing  of  the  public  revenues; 
the  senate  not  only  directed  the  arrangements  made  by  them, 
and  received  appeals  against  oppressive  contracts,  but  also  con- 
trolled any  financial  assignments  that  had  to  be  made  during  the 
vacancy  in  the  censorship.  Again,  the  details  of  public  ex- 
penditure had  been  in  very  eariy  times  entrusted  to  the  quaestors, 
who,  when  the  magistracies  were  multiplied,  occupied  an  en- 
tirely subordinate  position;  this  strengthened  the  position  of 
the  senate  as  the  natural  director  of  a  young  and  inexperienced 
magistrate.   Thirdly,  the  general  control  exercised  by  the  senate 
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over  provindal  affairs  implied  its  direction  of  th^'  income  derived 
from  the  provinces,  which  in  the  later  republic  formed  the  chief 
property  of  the  state.  It  had  also  claimed  a  right,  unchallenged 
till  the  time  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  of  granting  occupation  and 
decreeing  alienation  of  public  lands,  or  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
gifts  and  bequests  to  the  state.  Every  branch  of  state  finance 
was  therefore  in  its  hands.  In  matters  of  criminal  jurisdiction 
the  senate  claimed  the  right  to  set  free  by  its  decree  in  case  of 
emergency  the  full  powers  of  coercitio  contained  iil  the  imperium 
of  a  magistrate,  but  limited  normally  in  capital  cases  by  successive 
laiirs  of  appeal.  The  exerdse  of  this  right  amounted  to  a  declara- 
tion of  martial  kw,  and  had  the  effect  of  giving  the  consul  the 
same  powers  of  summary  jurisdiction  which  had  resided  in  the 
dictatorship.  It  was  only  resorted  to  in  cases  of  special  urgency, 
such  as  the  epidemic  of  poisoning  in  331  B.C.  (livy  viii.  x8), 
the  prevalence  of  Bacchanalian  licence  in  the  dty  in  x86  B.C. 
{id.  xzzix.  x8)  and  the  formidable  prq>onderance  of  the  re- 
volutionary tribune  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  133  B.C.  The  action 
of  the  senate  on  this  last  occasion  evoked  a  vigorous  protest  from 
the  people,  on  the  ground  that  the  senate  was  hot  acting  on 
behidf  of  the  state  against  its  enemies,  but  in  the  interest  of  one 
party  in  the  state  against  the  other;  and  a  law  of  C.  Gracchus 
subsequently  forbade  any  such  exercise  of  capital  jurisdiction 
on  the  part  of  a  magistrate,  whether  authorized  by  the  senate  or 
not.  Thit  senate  continued,  however,  to  make  use  of  this  decree, 
and  the  question  of  its  right  to  do  so  was  one  of  the  chief  points 
at  issue  in  the  final  struggle  between  the  senatorial  and  demo- 
cratic parties.  The  best  known  instance  of  this  decrelum  idlimum 
in  the  last  century  of  the  republic  is  that  of  63  B.C.,  when  Cicero 
took  summary  action  against  the  Catilinaiians,  and  justified 
his  action  on  the  plea  that  this  decree  had  authorized  him  to  do 
so.  The  senate  also  exercised  a  police  control  in  Rome  in  sudden 
emergencies.  It  dissolved  by  a  decree  passed  in  64  B.C.  a  number 
of  trade  gilds  which  had  become  the  centres  of  political  disturb- 
ance, and  framed  decrees  from  time  to  time  dealing  with  bribery 
and  corruption.  THe  chief  feature  of  the  democratic  revolution 
at  Rome  which  occupied  the  century  following  the  tribunate  of 
T.  Gracchus  was  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  tenure 
of  these  extensive  powers  by  the  senate.  Sulla's  enactments  in 
81  B.C,  which  aimed  at  restoring  its  ascendancy,  show  clearly 
how  much  power  it  had  already  lost;  and  his  attempts  to 
reinstate  it  were  short-lived  (see  Rome:  History  II.  "The 
Republic  ")•  T^  Gracchi  and  Caesar  alike  found  themselves 
obliged  to  override  senatorial  prerogative  in  the  interests  of 
progressive  legislation,  and  though  the  senate,  owing  to  its  strong 
hold  ovf r  the  magistracy,  succeeded  repeatedly  in  dealing  death 
to  its  opponents,  it  never  regained  the  popular  confidence;  and 
the  practical  extinction  of  the  old  senate  in  49  B.C.  was  hardly 
lamented. 

Caesar's  revision  of  the  senatorial  Ust  and  his  increase  of  the 
senate  to  900  was  a  return  to  the  old  practice  by  which  kings 
and  the  early  magistrates  had  chosen  their  own  body 
of  councillors.  And  thoiigh  after  this  revision  Sulla's 
arrangement  for  the  automatic  replenishing  of  the 
tenate  was  restored,  yet  the  growing  influence  exercised  by 
Caesar  and  his  successors  over  elections  secured  their  control 
over  the  personnd  of  the  senate.  Still,  the  senate  was  regarded 
in  the  early  principate  as  the  great  representative  of  repubh'can 
institutions,  and  Augustus  took  daborate  pains  to  divide  his 
authority  with  the  senate.  In  legislation,  indeed,  the  senate  was 
supreme  under  the  principate.  The  legislative  powers  of  the 
comitia  became  very  gradually  extinct;  but  long  before  they  had 
disappeared  senatus  consulta  had  come  to  take  the  place  of  leges 
in  ordinary  matters,  and  with  this  prerogative  of  the  senate  the 
princeps  never  directly  interfered.  Jurisdiction  remained  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  republican  courts,  but  such  cases  as  did  not 
come  under  their  cognizance  were  divided  between  princeps  and 
senate.  The  senate,  moreover,  was  left  at  the  head  of  the  ordinary 
administration  of  Rome  and  Italy,  together  with  those  provinces 
which,  not  requiring  any  miliUuy  force  nor  presenting  special 
administrative  difficulties,  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  Roman 
people.    It  also  retained  control  of  the  public  treasury  (sie 
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Akrakium),  while  Caesar  administered  his  own  treasuiy  OCscw). 
It  gradually  became  the  electing  body  for  the  annual  magistracies; 
and,  as  entrance  to  it  was  still  won  chiefly  through  the  magistracy, 
co-optation  became  practically  the  principle  of  admission.  Bat 
the  power  the  senate  theoretically  possessed  of  creating  and 
deposing  a  princeps  was,  formaUy  at  least,  the  chief  of  its  pre- 
rogatives at  this  time,  though  considerably  limited  in  pnctioe. 
It  had,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  all  its  control  of  foreign  administra- 
tion, which  had  once  been  the  bulwark  of  its  power;  and  thougjb 
occasionally  consulted  by  the  princeps,  it  was  entirdy  sulxmlinate 
to  him  in  this  department.  It  was  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
early  Caesars  to  pay  an  apparent  deference  to  the  senate,  and  so 
give  to  their  rule  an  appearance  of  constitutionalism.  But  even 
in  this  ci4>adty  the  senate  did  not  long  survive  the  ovcithiow 
of  republican  government.  Though  occasionally  roused  into 
activity  during  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries,  it  ceased  after  the 
period  of  the  Julian  emperors  to  have  any  zeal  control  of  affairs. 
Vespasian  had  admitted  Italians  and  provincials  into  the  senate, 
with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  increasing  its  value  as  a  representative 
council  of  the  empire;  but  this  widening  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  institution  of  an  hereditary  senatorial  order  by  Augustus, 
who  thus  gave  recognition  to  the  practical  exdusiveness  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  later  republican  period,  while  reserving  to 
himself  the  riight  of  recruiting  the  order. 

B.  Procedure. — ^Senatorial  procedure  remained  comparativdy 
unchanged  throughout  the  republic  and  the  finrt  three  centuries  of  the 
empire.  The  right  of  summoning  the  senate  beloosed  originally  to 
the  consuls,  ana  later  to  the  consuls,  praetors,  ana  tribunes  of  the 
plebs.  In  the  Ciceronian  period,  when  all  these  were  entitled  to 
summon  the  meeting,  the  right  belonged  to  them  in  the  above  ofder 
of  precedence.  The  ma^trate  who  summoned  the  senate  also 
presided  and  brought  business  before  it.  He  first  made  statuients 
to  the  house  on  important  public  affairs,  and  might  then  at  his 
discretion  ask  the  opinion  o«  the  house  on  points  arising  out  of 
them,  or  invite  other  senators  to  speak  without  himseu  putting 
forward  any  definite  proposition.  In  both  of  these  cases  he  was 
expected  to  follow  a  regular  order  of  precedence  in  asking  for  votes 
or  speeches,  and  the  magiitrates  of  the  year  were  precluded  from 
expressing  their  opinion.^  When  the  chief  senators  had  expressed 
their  opinion  on  tne  motion  of  the  president,  or  made  proposak  of 
their  own,  in  the  former  case  the  house  divided  on  the  motion,  in 
the  latter  the  president  put  to  the  house  in  successioa  the  various 
proposals  made.  The  only  important  modification  of  this  procedure 
introduced  by  the  principate  was  the  extension  of  all  the  presidinc 
magistrate's  rights  to  the  princeiM,  who,  however,  enjoyea  also  the 
right  of  giving  nis  opinion  as  a  private  senator. 

C.  Insignia. — ^The  senatorial  insignia  were  not  at  first  distinguished 
from  those  of  ex'curule  magistrates.  But  by  degrees  the  broad 
stripe  {lotus  claims)  on  the  tunic  and  the  red  shoe  {caleeus  mtdUus) 
became  distinctive  of  the  senator  (hence  laiiclanus,  a  senator). 
Seats  in  the  theatre  were  reserved  for  senators;  and  even  the  sons 
of  senators  adopted  the  lotus  dmus  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustas, 
and  probably  at  an  eariier  time.  Certain  disqualificatioos  were 
attached  to  senators  in  republican  times,  chin  of  whidi  was  their 
exclusion  from  trade;  and  these  were  increased  under  the  orindpste. 
Failure  to  observe  these  disoualifications,  or  any  public  atsgrace  or 
gross  misconduct,  was  punisned  by  removal  from  the  senate  by  the 
censors,  until  that  office  fell  into  abeyance  after  the  time  of  bulla. 
The  censorial  right  of  removing  unworthy  members  from  the  senate 
was  revived  by  Augustus,  and  was  exercised  by  subsequent  emperors 
at  a  yearly  revision  of  the  list,  which  supplemented  the  fonnal 
lectiones  senatus  periodically  hdd  by  the  pnnceps  in  his  c^sadty 
of  censor. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  two  trsditional  prerogatives 
of  the  senate,  the  control  of  thea  tnlerrfjpitiiii  and  the  patrum 
auctoritast  belonged  in  historical  times  to  the  senate  as  a  body,  or 
to  its  patrician  members  only,  or,  as  some  have  maintained,  to  the 
whole  oody  of  patricians.  For  conflicting  views  on  this  subject,  see 
P.  Willems,  Le  ShuU,  vol.  ii.  p.  i ;  T.  Mommsen,  StooisrtclU,  vL 
1037  et  seq.;  and  ROm.  ForscnungeUt  x.  218-249;  C.  C.  L.  Lange. 
De  patrum  auct.  comm.  (Leipzig,  1876-1877);  O.  Clason.  Krittsihe 
Efbrternngjen  aher  den  rdm.  Stoat  (Rostock.  1817).  jp.  41  et  se<|.  In 
favour  of  the  view  that  the  words  patres  and  pa^icii  are  used  in  this 
connexion  as  the  equivalent  of  senators  may  be  dtcd  the  parallel 
use  of  the  term  patrician  magistrates  as  thie  equivalent  of  curule 
magistrates,  a  usage  due  to  the  fact  that  these  magistracies  were  for 
more  than  a  century  reserved  for  patricians. 

General  Bibliography. — ^T.  Mommsen,  Sloaisreckt,  iu.  3  (3nl 
edition.  Uiprig.  1887) :  P.  Willems.  Le  Sinot  de  lo  ripuUique  romaim 
(xnd  ed.,  Louvain.  1883);  J.  Rubino,  VntersuekuMgjtn  (liL  **  vu 
dcm  Senate  und  dem  Patriciate,"  Cassel,  1839);  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge, 
Roman  Public  Life,  p.  361  et  seq.  (1901);  G.  W.  Botsford.  Roman 
Assemhliet  (1909) ;  al«:>  art.  Rome.  History,  (A.  M.  Cu> 
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SBHEBIER,  JSAH  (I74t~i809),  Swits  putoi  udvolumuKiui 
wiitci  on  vegeubLe  physiology,  «a>  boni  it  Ccncvm  on  the  6th 
of  May  1741.  He  is  rBmembered  on  account  of  hii  costiibutioiu 
lo  our  knowledge  of  the  [nflueace  of  light  on  vcgclation.  Though 
MarcelJo  Mdpighi  and  Stephen  HaJa  had  iboHn  tb^t  Agrcat  part 
ol  the  subiluice  of  plants  niust  be  obtain,  d  from  the  aIino«phere, 
ao  progrcJI  WHS  made  until  Charles  Bonnet  observed  on  leaves 
plunged  in  aerated  water  bubbles  of  gas,  which  Joseph  Priestley 
recogniEed  a^  oxygen.  Jan  IngenhousE  proved  the  simultaneous 
diui^MiraDce  of  carbooic  add;  but  it  was  Senebiei  who  clearly 
showKl  thii  this  activity  was  confined  to  the  green  pans,  and 
to  Ihec  uniy  in  sunlight,  aod  finl  gave  a  connected  view  of  th 
whole  process  of  vegetable  nutrition  In  strictly  chemical  lenni 
He  died  at  Geneva  on  the  nod  of  July  iSog. 

See  Sacht.  CachicliU  i,  Btlanii,  and  Arbtiun.  vnL  3. 

EEHEM.  the  name  of  two  faiooui  men  (father  and  »n: 
natives  of  Corduba  (Cordova)  la  Sp«in,  who  attained  emioenc 
in  Rome  under  the  Early  Empire. 

Lccius  Annaeos  Senica  (c.  s4  b.c~AJ).  Jg),  called  Senec 
"the  elder"  or  "the  rhelarician,'*  belonged  to  a  well-lo-d 
equestrian  family  ol  Corduba.  Hispruaomenlsiuicerta!n,'buti 
any  cascMarcus  is  an  arbitrary  con  ject  lire  of  Raphael  of  Voltern 
During  a  lengthy  stay  on  two  occasions  at  Rome  fae  attended  th 
lectures  of  famous  orators  and  rhetoricians,  to  prepare  for  a: 
official  career  as  an  advocate.  His  ideal  orator  was  Cicero,  and 
he  disapproved  ol  the  fiorid  tendendei  of  the  oratory  of  tiia  time. 
Duringlhedvil  wars  (wbichlceptbimin  Spain  and  thus  prevented 
bim  [loni  ever  hearing  Cicero  t^ak)  his  sympathies,  like  those  of 
bis  native  place,  were  probably  wilb  Pompey,  as  were  those  of 
hiason  and  his  grandion  (the  poet  Lucan).  By  bis  wife  Helvia  of 
Cordubahehad  three  Mn£:L.ArmaeusXovatus,  adopted  by  his 
father's  friend,  the  rhetoridan  Junius  Calllo,  and  subsequently 
called  U  Junius  Callio;  L.  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  philosopher; 
Annaeus  Mela,  the  fatherofthepoet Lucan.  Ashedied  before 
his  son  was  banished  by  Claudlus(4i:  Seneca,  ad  Heliiam,  ii.  4), 

ately  alter;  the  death  of  Tiberius,  he  probably  died  about  A.D.  39. 
At  an  advanced  age,,al  the  request  of  hii  sons,  he  prepared,  it  is 
saidfrommemory,  a  a>llectionolvariousschoo1  themes  and  their 
treatment  by  Creek  and  Roman  Dratots.  These  he  arranged  in 
ten  booki  of  Cantmaaae  (imaginary  legal  cases)  in  which  74 
themes  were  discussed,' the  opinions  of  the  rhetoddans  upon 
each  case  being  given  from  different  points  of  view,  then  thdr 
division  of  the  case  into  diEereat^n^equesUons(ditijw),  and, 
finally,  the  devices  for  making  black  appear  white  and  ei 
lenualing  injustice  (caferei).  Each  book  was  introduced  by 
preface,  in  which  the  characteristics  of  individual  rhetoriciaD 
were  discussed  in  a  lively  manner.  The  work  is  Incomplete,  bu 
the  gaps  can  be  to  a  certain  extent  filled  up  with  the  1'  '    ' 
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.caltedCeilafiMU>urHS((7.>.).   ForbooksL, 

mainder  we  have  to  rdy  upon  the  epitome  alone.  Even  with  the 
aid  of  the  latter,  only  seven  of  the  prefaces  are  available.  .The 
Cntritanoe  were  supplemented  by  the  Sufljm™  (eierdses  in 
hortatory  or  deliberative  oratory),  in  which  the  question  is  dis- 
cussed whether  certain  things  should  or  should  not  be  done. 


ry  of  Ron 


rn  death,  sill 

it  was  published  by  his  ion.  01  this  we  learn  something  from  the 
younger  Seneca's  Di  tila  talrii  (H.  Peter,  Hiamicamm  Roma- , 
■DrirM  jiatmttOa,  i&g],  pp.  >gi,  301),  of  which  the  beginning 
was  discovered  by  B.  G.  Niebuhr.  The  father's  claim  to  the 
authorship  of  the  rbetoricaJ  work,  generally  ascribed  to  the  son 
-'     middle  age*,  was  Vindicated  by  Raphael  of  Volterra 
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philosopher,  wis  the  second  son  ol  the  rhetoridan.  His  teacben 
were  Attalus,  a  Stoic,  and  Sotion,  a  pupil  of  the  SeitIL  In  hi* 
youth  he  wa*  a  vegetarian  and  a  water-drinker,  but  his  father 
checked  bis  indulgence  in  asceticism.  He  devoted  himself  to 
rhetorical  and  philosophical  studies  and  early  won  a  reputation 
atthebar.  Gaiuscritidsed  his  style  as  mere  mosaic  (crnBuuininu 
HKroi)  or  "  sand  without  lime."  yet  bdng  in  reality  jealous  of  hla 
succoae*  he  would  have  put  him  10  death  had  he  not  been  assured 
that  he  was  loo  consumptive  to  live  long  (Suet.  Calif.  63 :  Dio 
Caaaius  lit  19.  7).  Under  Claudius  his  political  career  (he  had 
been  quaestor)  received  a  sudden  check,  for  the  bfluence  of 
MesssLlna  having  effected  the  ruin  of  Julia,  the  uster  of  Calus, 
Seneca,  who  was  compromised  by  facr  downfall,  was  banished 
to  Conica,  ah.  41 .  There  eight  weary  yean  of  waiting  were 
relieved  by  study  and  autlionhip,  with  occasional  attempts  to 
procurehlsretumby  such  gross  ffatteiy  of  Claudius  as  is  found 
in  the  work  Ad  PoiyHum  dt  cemolaiioTu  or  the  panegyric  on 
Messallina  wbicb  be  afterwards  suppressed.  At  lengtb  the  tide 
turned;  the  neit  empress,  Agrippina,  had  him  recaUed,  appdnled 
praetor,  and  entrusted  with  the  education  of  her  son  Nero,  then 
(43)  deven  yean  old.  Seneca  became  in  fact  Agrippina'a  coo- 
fidential  adviser;  and  his  pupil's  accession  increased  his  power. 
He  was  consul  in  s  7.  and  during  (he  first  bright  years  of  the  new 
reign,  the  quinqaefmium  Neronii,  he  shared  the  administratloa 
of  affairs  with  Butrus,  the  praetorian  prefect.  The  gorem- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  these  men  wa*  wise  and  humane;  thdr 
influence  over  Nero,  while  it  lasted,  was  salutary,  though  some- 
Umea  maintained  by  doubtful  means  (see  Nebo).  We  must, 
however,  regard  [he  general  tendency  of  Seneca's  mcasurci; 
to  judge  him  aa  a  Stoic  philosopher  by  the  counsels  o[  perfection 
laid  down  in  his  writings  wottid  be  much  the  same  thing  a*  to 
apply  the  standard  of  New  Testament  morality  to  the  career  of  a 
Wolsey  or  Maiaiin.  He  Is  the  type  of  the  nan  of  letters  who 
rises  into  favour  by  talent  and  suppleness  (cmtliu  henata), 
and  is  entitled  as  such  to  the  rare  credit  of.  a  beneficent  rale. 
In.  course  of  time  Nero  got  to  dislike  him  more  and  more;  the 
death  of  Burrus  in  6 1  gave  a  shock  to  his  position.  In  vain  did  he 
petition  lor  permission  to  retire.  Even  when  he  had  sought 
privacy  on- the  plea  of  ill-hea)th  he  could  not  avert  his  doom; 
on  a  charge  of  being  concerned  in  Piso's  conq>irBcy  he  was  forced 
to  commit  suidde.  Hi*  manly  end  might  be  hdd  in  some 
measure  to  redeem  the  weakness  of  bis  life  but  for  the  testimony 
it  bears  to  his  constant  study  of  effect  and  osteutatious  sdf- 
complacency.  His  second  wife,  Pompela  Paulina,  of  Doble 
family,  attempted  to  die  with  him.  His  enormous  wealth  wu 
estimated  at  300  millions  of  sesterce*.  He  had  joo  ivory  tables 
inlaid  with  dtron  wood  (Dio  liL  10,  liiL  j).  Some  of  the  Fatheti, 
probacy  in  ad  quration  of  his  ethics,  reckoned  Seneca  amoikg  the 
Christians;  this  assumption  in  its  turn  led  to  the  forgery  of  ■ 
correspondence  between  St  Paul  and  Seneca  which  was  known 
to  Jerome  (cf.  Augustin,  Ef.  153:  "  Seneca  .  .  .  cujus  euam 
ad  Paulum  aposlolum  legunlUT  epistolae").  This  has  givto 
rise  to  an  interesting  historical  problem,  moat  Iboroughly  dis- 
cussed in  many  work*  on  tbe  Church  in  the  Roman  Em^re. 
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tintd  and  ofnament,  now  novdty  and  ^cnatifity  of  Cieatawnt.  or 
affected  rimpUqtY  and  ftudied  abienoe  of  plui.  But  the  oiief 
weapon  ^u  the.epigiam  iseiUemtia),  ramminc  up  in  tene  indnye 
antithesis  the  gist  of  a  wh<rie  penod.  "  Seneca  is  a  man  of  real 
genius,"  writes  Niebuhr,  "  which  is  after  all  the  main  thing;  not 
to  be  unjust  to  him,  one  roust  know  the  whole  range  of  that  litera- 
ture to  which  he  belonged  and  realiae  how  well  he  understood  the 
art  of  making  something  even  of  what  was  most  absurd.'*  His 
works  were  upon  various  subjects,  (i)  His  OraHont,  probably  the 
speeches  which  Nero  delivered,  are  lost,  as  also  a  biography  of  his 
father,  and  (2)  his  earlier  scientific  works,  such  as  the  monographs 
describing  India  and  Egypt  and  one  upon  earthquakes  {Nat.  Qn. 
vi.  4.  2).  The  seven  extant  books  of  Pkysical  ImuHiotions  (NatU' 
rales  Qiuuaion€s\  trans.  John  Clarke,  with  introd.  by  Sir  Archibeld 
Geikie,  1910)  treat  in  a  popular  manner  of  meteorology  and 
astronomy;  the  work  has  little  scientific  merit,  yet  here  and  there 
Seneca,  or  his  authority,  has  a  shrewd  suess,  a.g.  that  there  is  a 
connexion  between  earthquakes  and  volcanoes^  and  that  oomets 
are  bodies  like  the  planets  reviving  in  fixed  orbits.  ^)  The  SaHra 
on  ike  Deqtk  (ana  deification,  literally  "  pumpkintncatibn ")  0/ 
Claudius  (ed.  BOcheler,  Beriin,  1882)  is  a  specinuin  of  the  "  satira 
Menippea  "  or  medley  of  prose  and  verse.  The  writers  spite  against 
the  dead  emperor  before  whom  he  had  cringed  servilely  shows  in  a 
Sony  fashion  when  he  fastens  on  ^he  wise  and  liberal  measure  of 
conferring  the  franchise  upon  Gaulish  nobles  as  a  theme  for  abuse. 
(4)  The  remaining  prose  works  are  of  the  nature  of  moral  essays, 
bearing  various  -titles — twelve  so<aIled  Dialogues,  three  books 
On  Clemency  dedicated  to  Nero,  seven  On  Benefits,  tv^Qty  books  of 
Ldters  to  LucUius  (ed.  Hense,  Leipzig,  1896;  W.  C.  Summers 
published  a  selection  in  19 10).  They  are  all  alike  in  discussing 
practical  questions  and  in  addresnng  a  single  reader  in  a  tone  o| 
familiar  conversation,  the  objections  he  b  suppond  to  make  being 
occasionally  cited  and  answered.  Seneca  had  the  wit  to  discover  that 
conduct,  which  is  after  all  "  thrce-fouKhtf  of  life,"  could  fumiidi 
inexhaustible  tof^cs  of  abiding  universal  interest  far  superior  to  the 
imaginary  themes  set  in  the  schools  and  abundantly  analysed  in  his 
father's  Controoersiae  and  Spasoriae,  such  as  poisoning  cases,  or 
tyrannidde,  or  even  historical  persons  like  •Hannibal  and  Sulla. 
'The  innovation  took  the  public  taste,— ^lain  matters  of  urgent 
personal  concern  sometimes  treated  casuistically,  sometimes  in  a 
libeFsl  vein  with  serious  divergence  from  the  orthodox  standards, 
but  always  with  an  earnestness  which  aimed  directly  at  the  reader's 
edification,  progress  towards  virtue  and  general  moral  improve- 
ment. The  essays  are  in  fact  Stoic  sermons;  for  the  creed  of  the 
later  Stoics  had  become  less  of  a  philosophical  system  and  more  of 
a  religion,  especially  at  Rome,  where  moral  and  theological  doctrines 
alone  attracted  lively  interest.  The  school  is  remarkable  for  iu 
anticipation  of  modem  ethical  conceptions,  for  the  lofty  morality 
of  its  exhortatbns  to  forgive  injuries  and  overcome  evil  with  gooa; 
the  obligation  to  universal  benevolence  had  been  xieduced  from  the 
cosmopolitan  principle  that  all  nien  are  brethren.  In  Seneca,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  there  u  a  distinctively  religious  temperament, 
which  finds  repression  in  phrases  curiously  suggestive  of  the  spiritual 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Yet  the  verbal  coincidence  u  sometimes 
a  mere  accident,  as  when  be  uses  sacer  spiritus;  and  in  Ihe  same 
writings  he  sometimes  advocates  what  u  wholly  repulsive  to  Christian 
feeling,  as  the  duty  and  privilege  of  suicide. 

In  the  tragedies  which  bear  Seneca's  name  (Hercules  Furens, 
Tkyesies,  Phoenissae,  Phaedra,  Oedipus,  JYoades,  Medea,  Agamomno, 
Hercules  Oetaeus)  the  defects  of  his  prose  style  are  exaggerated:  as 
specimens  of  pompous  rant  they  are  probably  unequalled ;  and  the 
rhythm  is  unpleasant  owing  to  the  tnonotonous  structure  of«  the 
iambics  and  tne  neglect  of  synapheia  in  the  anapaestic  systems. 
The  praetexta  Octavta,  also  ascribed  to  him,  contains  plain  allusions 
to  Nero's  end,  and  must  therefore  be  the  product  of  a  later  hand. 
The  doubt  as  to  his  authorship  of  the  tra^ies  is  due  to  a  blunder 
of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (ix.  229-231);  anmst  it  must  be  set  Quin- 
tUian's  testimony  ("  ut  Medea  apud  Senecam,"  ix.  a,  8).  The 
iudgment  of  Tacitus  (i4fi».  xiii.  4i  13,  42  sq.,  xiv.  52-^6,  xv.  60  sq.) 
is  more  favourable  than  that  of  Dio,  who  may  possioly  derive  his 
account  from  the  slanders  of  some  personal  enemy  like  Suilius.  At 
least  eighteen  prose  works  have  been  lost,  among  them  De  super- 
stUione,  an  attack  upon  the  popular  conceptions  of  the  gods,  and 
De  matrimonio,  which,  to  judge  l)y  the  extant  fragments,  must  have 
been  interesdng  reading,  ^noe  Cellios  (xU.  2.  3)  cites  a  book  xxii. 
of  the  LfClters  to  LucUius,  some  of  these  have  been  lost. 

The  best  text  of  the  prose  works,  that  of  Haase  In  Teubner*8 
aeries  (1852),  was  re-edited  in  1872-1874  and  1808.  More  recently 
Gertx  has  revised  the  text  of  Libn  de  beneficiis  el  ae  dementia  (Berlin, 
1876),  H.  A.  Koch  that  of  the  Dialogorum  libri  xii.  (completed  by 
Vahlen,  Jena,  1870),  and  Gertx  the  Dialogi  ((Copenhagen,  1886;. 
There  is  no  oomplete  exegetical  commentaiy,  either  English  or 
German.  Little  has  been  done  systematically  since  the  notes  of 
Lipsius  and  Gronovius.  There  is,  however,  Ruhlropf's  ed.  with 
Latin  notes,  j  vols.  (Letprig,  1797-1811),  and  Lemaire's  variorum 
ed.  (Paris,  1827-1832,  8  vols.,  prose  and  verse).  The  text  of  the 
tragedies  was  edited  by  Peiper  and  Richter,  1867,  2nd  ed.  i^, 
ana  by  F.  Leo  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1878-1879);  verse  trans,  by  F.  J. 
Miller  (Chicago  and  London,  1908).  Nisard.  Etudes  de  meturs  el  de 
eriti^ue  tmr  ks  poHet  de  la  dtcadenu  (4th  ed.,  Paris,  1878),  has 


them  in  detaiL  Of  some  jOO-mdnogcaphs  enumerated  ia 
Engelmann  may  be  mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  #bove,.G.  Boissier, 
Zm  Tragidies  ie  Siniftue  ont-Os  iU  reprisenlis  f  (Paris,  1861);  A. 
D6rgens,  Senec.  disciMnae  moralis  cum  AiUoniniana  comparatia 
(Leipzig,  t857);    E.  F.  Gelpke,  De  Senec,  vita  et  morihus  (Bern. 
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Holzherr,  Der  PkUoseph  Seneca  (Rasudt.  1858).    See  also 
Sir  Sw  Uill,  Xonum  SocktySrom  Nero  to  Marcus  AurelGis  (1904). 

(R.D.H.;  X.) 

8BIIBCA«  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Iroquoian 
stock.  They  call  themselves  TshoU-mmdawaga,  "  people  of  the 
mountain."  The  French  called  them  TsonnonlotMn.  Their 
former  range  was  in  western  New  York  state  between  Seneca 
lake  and  the  Genesee  river.  They  were  one  of  the  Six  Nations 
League  of  the  Iroquois,  and  eventually  became  the  most  im- 
portant tribe  of  the  league.  They  were  foremost  in  all  the 
Iroquoian  wars,  and  were  the  official  guardians  of  the  western 
frontier  of  the  league.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Erie  and  Neuter 
tribes  they  occupied  theoounty  west  of  Lake  Erie  and  south  along 
the  Alleghany  to  Pennsylvania.  They  fought  on  the  English 
side  in  the  War  of  Independence.  About  2790  are  now  on 
reservations  in  New  York  State,  while  a  few  are  in  Oklahoma 
and  09  Grand  River  reservation,  Ontario. 

For  Seneca  Cosmok)gy  see  2ist  Ann.  Report  Bnnast  Amer,  EtksuL 
(1899-1900). 

SENECA  PALU,  a  villsge  of  Seneca  county.  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  township  of  Seneca  Falls,  on  Seneca  Outlet,  or 
river  (which  connects  Lake  Seneca  and  Lake  Cayuga),  about 
42  m.  W.S.W.  of  Syiacuse.  Pop.  (1900)  6519,  of  whom  801 
were  foreign-'bom;  (1905)  6733;  (1910)  6588;  of  the  town- 
ship, including  the  village  (19x0)  7407.  "The  village  is  served  by 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and 
electric  suburban  railways,  and  by  the  Seneca  &  Cayuga  CanaL 
In  the  village  are  the  Mynderse  (public)  Library  and  the  JcAnson 
Home  forOld  Ladies  (1868).  Cayuga  Lake  Park,  a  pleasure  resort, 
is  3  m.  distant  and  is  reached  by  electric  railway.  The  village  is 
the  shipping  point  for  a  (arming  and  dairying  region.  The  river 
h6re  fdls  50  ft.  and  provides  a  good  water  power;  among  the 
manufactures  are  pumps  and  hydraulic  machinery,  woollen  goods, 
wagona  and  farm  implemenU.  Seneca  Falls  was  settled  about 
1790,  and  was  first  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1831,  its  charter 
as- revised  in  1902  being  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  of  a  city. 
In  Seneca  Falls  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  July  1848  was  held  a 
Woman's  Rights  Convention,  the  first  in  the  United  States.^ 

gBNEFELDER.  ALOIS  (177 1-1834),  German  inventor  of 
lithography,  was  bom  at  Munich  on  the  6th  of  November  1771, 
his  father  Peter  being  an  actor  at  the  Theatre  Royal.  Owing  to 
the  death  of  his  father  he  was  i^nable  to  continue  his  legal  studies 
at  the  university  of  Ingobtadt,  and  tried  to  support  himself  as  a 
performer  and  author,  but  without  siiccess.  In  order  to  accelerate 
the  publication  of  one  of  his  works,  he  frequently  spent  whole 
days  in«the  printing  ofiice,  and  found  the  process  of  printing  so 
simple  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  purchasing  a  small  printiog 
press,  thus  enabling  himself  to  print  and  publish  his  own  com- 
positions. Unable  to  pay  for  the  engraving  of  his  compositions, 
he  attempted  to  engrave  them  himself.  He  made  numerous 
experiments  with  little  success;  tools  and  skill  were  alike 
wanting.  Copper-plates  were  expensive,  and  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  entailed  the  tedious  process  of  grinding  and 
polishing  afresh  those  he  had  used.  About  this  period  his  atten- 
tion was  accidentally  directed  to  a  fine  piece  of  Kellheim  stone 
which  he  had  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  his  ink. 
His  first  idea  was  to  use  it  merely  for  practice  in  his  exercises  in 
writing  backwards,  the  ease  with  which  the  stone  could  be  ground 
and  polished  afresh  being  the  chief  inducement.  While  he  was 
engaged  one  day  in  polishing  a  stone  slab  on  which  to  continue  his 
exercises,  his  mother  entered  the  room  and  desired  him  to  write 

'The  convention,  under  the  leadership  of  Lucretia  Mott  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  adopted  a  "  Declaration  of  Sentiments  ** 
modelled  after  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
resolved  "  that  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  women  of  this  country  to  secure 
to  themselves  their  sacreo  right  to  the  elective  franchise,"  and 
"  that  the  same  amount  of  virtue,  delicacy  and  refinement  of  be- 
haviour that  is  required  of  woman  in  the  social  state  should  also  be 
required  of  man,  and  the  same  transgressions  should  be  visited  with 
equal  severity  on  both  man  and  woman." 


SENEGA— SENEGAL 


hQ  for  [he  vuhei-vomtn,  who  wu  waiting  for  tbe  Uni 
:r  piper  nor  ink  bdng  at  hand,  the  bill  «ai  written  oo  I 
w  hid  juil  poliihed.  The  ink  uwd  hu  campiMMl  o<  w 
id  Ump-bUck.   Some  time  aflerwardi,whcrxaboUlti>wi 


■nd  o(  five  [ 


rtu.    SuiTounding  the 

itci.  Tha  remit  of  tht 
ninulea  he  found  tht 
.  line  (Ti,  in.>.     He 


wiitini  elevated 
IfaeD  pn>ceeded  to  apply  the  prii 
linl  t  camman  printer'ihail,  but  loon  louna  in 
board  covered  with  fise  cloib  anivered  better,  commiinicallng 
the  ink  mote  equally.  He  was  able  to  lake  aatiilacloty  im- 
preoions,  and,  tbe  method  of  printing  being  new,  be  hoped  lo 
obtain  a  patent  for  it,  or  even  lotne  assiitance  from  the  govem- 
menl.  For  yean  Senelelder  continued  bis  eipetimenti,  until  the 
Bit  not  only  became  simpli&ed,  but  nacli«l  a  high  degree  ol 
eicellence  in  hii  handi.  In  later  yean  the  king  of  Bavaiis 
teliled  A  handsome  pcnuon  on  Senefelder.  He  died  at  Municb 
Id  iSj4,  having  lived  to  lee  ht>  ioveotioD  brought  lo  compara- 
tive perfection. 

■EHBOl,  the  dried  root  of  the  Potygila  Senega,  which  la 
oRicial  in  the  British  and  United  Stales phannacopoelai.  Senega 
contains  an  active  principle,  laponin.  Senega  Is  used  chiefly 
as  a  at  imulating  expectorant  in  chrordc  bronchitiL  It  iaoccaaion- 
aliy  used  as  a  diuretic  inrcnal  dropsy.  Itisacardiacdepreiaant, 
and  is  contra- indicated  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  heart. 
It  has 

pectorant  miiturcs. 

■EMEGAL,  a  river  of  West  Africa,  entering  the  Atlantic  about 
i6°  N.,  some  lam.  below  St  Louis,  alter  icoune  of  fully  looo  m. 
It  ii  formed  by  the  junction  of  ihe  Bafing  or  Black  river  and 
the  Bakhoy  or  Wbite  river,  and  itscbiel  affluent  is  the  Faleme. 
North  of  the  Senega]  tbe  Sahara  reaches  tbe  coast,  and  foe 

ighlands  about  9400  ft. 
,  its  source  being  wilbia 
a.    Ii  is  joined  in  about 


The  Bafing  rise)  in  Ihe  Futa  Jallon  I. 

■     ■  ■      "  i'  W. 


a-N..  I 


ii;  m.  oi  Konakry  on  the  Culf  aC  Gi 

1 1°  lo"  N.-  and  1 1°  ^s*  W.  by  tbe  Tene,  wnicn  rises  in  13-  w.  ana 
10*  37'  N.  and  Sows  north-east.  A  little  south  ot  11*  N,  the 
BaGng  is  a  latge  stream  350  yds.  wide,  and  is  here  separated  from 
Ibe  sources  o(  the  Faleme  by  a  line  ol  bills  1600  It.  high,  wbich 
send  lo  Ihe  latter  river  (our  important  si  reams  riang  in  about  I  J° 
N.  Tbe  BaGng  follows  a  northward  coune  lor  about  350  m., 
during  wbicb  it  descends  by  a  series  of  rapids  till  it  reaches  a  level 
ol  ifo  ft.  above  Ihe  to.  The  headstreams  of  the  Bakhoy  rise 
-      ■       -     --        -    -      -  ...jo-w.        ■    ■■- 


nt  of  the  i 


Is  which 


reforr 


le  betwe 


ifbe 


ie  Senegal  and  that  of  the  upper  Niger.  The  Bakhoy, 
in  Its  upper  course  much  interrupted  by  rapids,  flows  N.E.,  but 
atwuV  11°  IS*  N.  turns  north-westward.  Its  principal  affluent, 
the  Bsule  (Red  river),  and  its  headstreams  rise  farther  east  on 
the  northern  sh>pes  of  the  hills  which  above  Bamako  shut  in  tbe 
Niger.  The  eastern  headwaters  ol  the  Senegal  thus  drain  a  Urge 
area  adjacent  to  tbe  upper  Niger.  TheBauIeflonsnoitbandin 
a  series  of  loops  reaches  14*  lo*  N.,  where  it  turns  westward  and 

the  Baule,  the  Bakhoy,  now  a  river  of  fine  propoclions,  flows 
W.  by  N.  through  rocky  country  in  a  narrow  valley.  In  11°  ss' 
W.  and  ij*4S'N.  it  unites  with  the  Bafing.  At  the  confluence  Ihe 
Bakhoy  is  800  ft.  wide,  the  Bahng  at  this  pmnl  having  a  width 
of  16a  ft. 

Alter  Ibe  junction  of  the  Black  and  White  rivers  the  united 
Unam  ii  known  as  the  ScM^I.  The  confluence  is  called  Bafulabi. 
iVi.  "  mceliiw  of  Ibe  walen."  Below  BafulaW  ihe  river  flows 
N.W.  IhnHigE  a  vaJley  bordered  on  diber  ikle  by  bills  which  throw 
out  rocky  niun.  over  which  tbe  Senegal  descends  In  a  sucrenian  of 
(allk  IhoK  ol  Cuina  (160  ft.)  and  of  Fein  (soot  60  (i.l  being  Ibe  nxM 


carryln 


ifiir 


lower  Senega]  is< 


ibout  II*  so*  N.  and 

■'  --  •■ Ibe  raiu  L 

;  dawn  thai 

''of  Karei™ 


I*  JO*  W.    The  first  rise  in  Ibe 

■T^  3Sl  ^isura  below  ihe 
Ihe  left  bulk  of  tbenver.     Be- 

.yc^are  dlMcult,    Kayo  is  tbe 


idBikel(Ss: 

I  ^ .:]  the  Hver  pamex  tlimugh  flatter  country  and  prescsita 
SI  reaches.  Ic  eeods  onniunben  of  divwent  ehann^ 
'  iti)  fonninE  several  iilsiuli,  the  Largest  beui*  thai  ql 
n.  long-  The  river-altaiiis  its  mase  northerly  pdnt, 
.  stnui  ij*  10' W.  Thenafter  It  runa  S.W.  and  EsaDy 
tail  10  m.  of  its  course  it  runs  panUd  to  the  sea,  from 
paraied  by  a  narrow  line  of  dunca.  On  an  lslsj>4  at 
u  loni.  iaSt  Louia,t]H^|ftalo£tbcDo]odyDf  Seiu^. 
Ihe  right  branch  ol  the  nva  is  only  900  li,  Ironi  ihc 
:■  A  maiigot,  called  the  Ndladier  or  Miringuini, 
^T  40  m.  above  St  Louis,  pierces  the  duns  at  flood  time 
le  sea,  so  !■■  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Ihe  river.  Tbe  Senegal 
lat  is  styled  an  interior  delta,  but,  with  Ibe  eaceptKm 

.  rt  named,  all  Ihe  divergent  iHaocbes  rejoin  tlie  main 


'SS^^ 


%aata5  I^ 


H  ^ce  after  the 


,  — .  cbanadal 

nervals  and  the  walet  accumulaies  behind  ihem  in  deep  reaches, 
hich  thus  ad  as  reiervaim.  In  Ibe  rainy  leuan  the  liaiTicrs  are 
ibmerged  in  succession,  tbe  reacha  are  £iled  and  the  plains  of  tbe 
iwet  Senegal  are  changed  into  immense  manhei.  Lake  Cayor 
n  the  righi  side  of  Ihe  lower  Senega]  and  Lake  Panieful  (Cuicr)  on 

IT  btf  cnnniiutr  tb.pi™  huifu.  rrrriving  ibe  Surplus  WBtCTS  o(  the 


softheev 


T  partially  pr 


, aboard.    Owing  to  these 

Sene^  never  diKhafgea  less  than  Ijeo  OC 

ond.   Tbe  lower  Senen]  lorvB  tbe  boundary 

ndstKHia  IS  an  ethnngrapbic  march  between  the  oomadic  Berber 
nd  the  settled  Negro. 
Fromjuly  to  October  the  level  of  Ihe  Senenl  shows  a  series  of 

r  hepnning  of  September,  when  Ihe  msiimuin  occurs.     Boats 

innhiYol  June  to  Ihc  middle' ^N^wnbttl    sM^^dnwing 
ft.  1  in.,  from  July  10  October  inclusive:    and  ocean  sieameca. 

rom  Mafu  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  113  m.,  Ihr  Senegal  ii  navigable 

The  existence  of.  tbe  Senegal  appears  to  have  been  knnwn 


Chrei 


utitis: 


NacbytiS  and  Bambotus  of  the 

possible  definilely  to  idcnlily  it 

nny'smap,  Idiiti and  olher medieval 

ibtedly  refer  to  it.    The  seamen  of 

ivcred  the  river  about  i]6o,  and  even 


itbanyofi 
Arabian  geographers  1 
ire  said  lo  have 
buQt  a  fort  « 

St  Loufs,  but  Ibis  claim  is  unproved  (sec  CintriA}.    The  mouth 
Senegal,  then  called  Senaga,  was  enUred  in  144  j  by  tbe 

of  the  Nile),  and  in  I4SS  Csdamosto  ascended  tbe  river  for  some 

'istance.    Leo  Africanus  rightly  describes  its  lower  course  a* 

severing  by  ilt  winding  channel  the  barren  and  naked  eoQ  f  iniir 

the  green  and  liuiiful."   It  was  not  until  1637  that  tbe  eiploia- 

of  the  upper  river  began;  Jannequin,  Sieur  de  Rochfort, 

St  year  ascending  the  river  some  loo  m.  above  St  Louis. 

In  1697  Andif  BtUe  reached  the  island  of  Moriil,  while  in  i6qS 

he  penetrated  past  the  Felu  'Falls.    At  that  period  gcognpheis 

regarded  the  Senegal  aa  the  termination  of  Ihe  Niger,  a  theory 

held  until  Mungo  Park's  demonstntinn  ol  the  eastward  course  of 

that  Stream.    Park  himself  added  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

upper  basia  of  Ihe  Senegal.   It  wasnnl  until  iSiS  that  thesouTCe 

(i.e.  of  the  Bafing)  was  hxated,  by  Gaspard  Mollien. 

See  G.  Mollien,  Dkmatitt  iii  mrai  dn  SfnHal  tl  it  ta  CunMr 

>aris.    ed.    laSo),    with    introdndioo    1^    L.    RavaLKn.MDllieni 

AnceDe,  la  Eiplaratitiu  am  Stnlft  •'  d^u  Id  unilrJel  tni<a« 

iris.    1«86);     M.  Olivier,    Lr    SMfoJ   (Paris,    IJOS):     CsMain 

i. .  .u.  . j^  j„  B,       Stotgal."  in  B.S£.  Cmm. 


aST' 


640 


iDtry  of  Wot  Afria  b^oa^iw  to  Fniux. 
Al  A  foignphju]  uprcMlon  It  ii  the  lud  lutaed  by  tlit  Scocgil 
liver;  poUtioUy  it  hu  m  much  wida  lignilicaiice.  The  Proicli 
poMMJoiii  is  liuM  ngum  ut  divided  iota  (i)  the  ailooy  ef 
Senecil,  ud  depeadenl  utivt  Uitts;  (>)  the  cobny  of  Upper 
Seneiil  tad  Niger,  with  *  depeadeot  Hilluiy  Tcfiiloy;  (]) 
tbe  Tenitocy  of  Hiuitluili.  The^nt  colony  iaduda  the  mou 
iK*lerty  cDUt  regkip  of  Africa;  a  lu)e  put  ol  the  Mcood  colonjr 
fi  the  countcy  enckiied  in  tfaegnM  bend  of  the  Nifct;  while  tbe 
HilituyTenitocyiieutof thitHver.  The Teiiitory of Mauic- 
Uni*  i>  put  of  the  wetlero  Sahm,  tttetching  indefioitdy  north 
from  the  Scueg*!  river.  It  lodudothe  ouiiof  AdruTemur 
(ice  Adiu)  uid  the  cnut  regiani  betireen  Cipe  Blanco  and 
the  Seoegal  river.  Id  the  preaent  article  the  two  colonic*  an 
dealt  with  In  lepante  lectioiii  {I.  and  II.  below),  the  itoiy  of 
French  conqueit  and  cirionualian  throu(bout  tUa  nac  rcfwn 

I.  SlHEOU. 

SenegaT  ii  bounded  K  by  the  TerritoT^  of  Mauretanla,  W.  by 
the  Alkntic,  S,  by  Ponu^eH  Ciunea  and  Frendi  Guinea,  and 
E.  by  the  Faleme,  which  Kparatei  it  From  Upper  Senegal  and 
Nlger^  Wedged  into  Senegal  and  lurrounded  by  it  lave  leawards 
te  the  Britiib  colony  of  the  Gambia.  Scn^al  colony  proper 
conaiita  of  the  towu  of  Dakar,  St  Louis,  Goree  and  Kuhaque,  a 
narrow  atrip  of  territory  on  either  aide  of  the  Dakar-St  Louis 
railway,  and  a  few  detached  .spola,  and  haa  an  area  of  43S  >q.  m. 
with' a  populaliod  (ceaiuaol  1904}  of  io7,8i4.    The  rat  of  (he 

Indudei,  lioce  1909,  the  nonhem  bank  of  the  river  Sentgal 
below  Bakel.  In  this  latger  sense,  which  ii  that  employed  in  tbia 
article,  Senegal  covers  about  74,000  sq,  m.,  wiib  an  eslimated 
population  ol  i,8<u,ooo.  Among  the  ptotected  slalea  ii  Bondu 
(ft.)  lyini  immediiteW  west  ol  the  lower  Faleme. 

PiTlicaf  FtSJUrU.— The  eoaal  IoIIq"-.  a  S  S  W    rll:,-  Li..ri  (r    rn  ihe 

PMnilh  of  Che  Senegal  toCape  Vbdc,  The  won  nciirm  1 1  ihe 

Ibe  Pennguew  Imntier  begins.   Theooly  giiU  00  thci  <  <  lat 

whbh  to  10  Ihe  Buih  eTCapt  Vefde  and  contains  ti..   .  ol 

Coite  <{.•.)■  The  ama  in  the  nenheni  isrt  is  k>w,  ei 

dune-fkirted.  Its  inofi"" '^" — ^^  -^'"  "■ —  "'-^  '"■ 

planaui.   Funbo-K 


on  with  altitudes  I 

•bnipdy  tonrds  the  Nver  v^lie 
Fna  lalhin  bighlands.   On  the  hl.  ..,....,  ...l 
of  tbe  SeneaTaDd  throw  out  apuii  iais  thr  d- 
Sesenl  (a.fj,  iti  tributary  the  Faleme,  and  the 

GanGa%.t.;  aie  the  clue!  riven  vhich  drain ,.     .... 

Salun.  alnady  neatioHd.  ii  a  rivci-lilie  eiluacy  which  pcnFtntes 

^  «■  lor  to  m.  The  Caianiaiice  flows  between  Ihe  Gambia  id 
the  ocrth  and  tbe  Cacheo  id  tlie  soulh.  and  haa  a  drainage  area  ol 

esuneotabaulaiim..  andatSedhlu,  iosm.<njm  the  an,  is  il  m. 
bfoad.'^Foity  miles  Idwh  down  it  is  joned  by  a  oorthem  tributary. 
the  BanRTDgu,  and  tbence  lo  ihe  ocean  [ornu.  irith  ils  numerous 
lalenl  channels,  an  estuary.  The  mouth  c^  Ihe  riva  iahiUy  6  m. 
wide.  Ki  to  seven  leel  o<  water  cover  the  bar  at  low  tide,  the  rivci 
beini  oavigBble  by  ihallow  draught  vessels  fcr  the  greats  part  of  its 

GH^O'-^Thc  low  region  1 


reddish  soil.  containinR  nurine  shells.  At  certai 
Cape  Verde  and  Cape  Rdid  (or  Rouge),  the  red  ss: 
^vintlolhelBtleritsname.    Clay  &tea  also  occu 


nri 


e,  pocpl;yry.  syenite  or  t 
e  alluvisl  dcpDHta    Man^ 


F.l,  irhich  are  eaceptioiui . 
ikd  on  the  uppei  SenegaL   The  in 
■toTo'F.   The  niay  season  bcgii 
naaodtbdithenuly.   *^-^— -■ 


m  tbe  Sahara.    Ah»g  Ihe  naboard  the 


Louis,  become  alniost  ine  rule 


H  Seosnl  owl 
ity  lenaeritig  tl 


nd  Oooils  the  lowlandi.  tbe  hei 
itiy  aJHected  very  unhealthy-  - 
ith  lent,  to  srUch  fact  Cape 


figrs.— The  prindpal  tree  Is  the  biobsb  (:4iIuisibb  ditilau). 
ifaich  •Dmetiraei  at  the  height  of  14  It.  has  ■  diaoelB  si  }f  and  a 


a^aiiwiw,  being  vt 

Id  lOBe  placea,  aa  In  Cayor,  It  Idtdi  nugnificnit  (osests.  The 
banpatas  grows  sometimes  100  ft.  hMi,  its  biancbes  be^nuig  st  a 
height  ol  ahoat  >5  ft.  LaudMpku  and  other  rubber  plants,  and  the 
ml-palm.  grow  luauriantly  in  the  Casamance  district.  The  kviie, 
„  .L_  L..„-  ,_  : oon.    Wild  indigo  is  at      ' 


^onu.— The  lion  oi  Senegal  an 
Imm  the  Barbery  lion;  its  cXfIou 
and  its  mane  is  neither  so  thick 


buodant,  and  the 

ie  neighbouring  countries  diflrrs 
I  a  deeper  aod  brighter  yelbw. 
Other  beasts  al  piey 

J.  .^-.rlopessnd 

lod  in  tbe  regioq  of  tlic 


upper  Senegal;  Ihe  elephant  is  rare:  the  hippopotanus  is  mduaDy 
diHppearirig.  Crocodiles  swann  in  the  upper  Senegal.  Mookcysafld 
apes  of  dinefnt  species  (Ihe  chimpaniee.  the  colobus.  the  C^'QO 
cephaliH,  Ac.),  the  squiirel,  rat  and  mouse  abound.   The  bedgelKig. 


/eitoMIoiUi. — The  inhabitantioi  Senegal  are,  mainly,"  Moon" 
and  allied  Berber  races,  and  Negroids.  The  Moon,  or  ralba 
Berbers  (Tranas,  Braknas  and  Duaiih),  iohabil  the  right  bank 
ol  the  SenegaL  Fula  (Fculs)  are  found  in  various  pans  of  Ifae 
country.  Negroids,  however,  form  the  hulk  ol  the  papulalinn. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  tribes  of  unmixed  Negro  blood,  thou^ 
in  most  of  them  (he  Negro  element  largely  piedominatet.  The 
bei(  known  .of  these  (ribes  are  the  Wolols  and  Mandingut,  Ihe 
last-named  a  iridcsprcad  group  of  allied  peoples  baring  many 
names  such  as  Sarakolfs  and  Bambins.  Mandingot  inhabit 
the  basins  of  tbe  upper  Niger  and  the  upper  Senegal,  and  tbe 
sreslem  slope  of  the  mountains  of  FuU  Jallon.  Undet  (be  name 
ol  Wakore  or  Wangaja  they  are  also  found  io  all  the  immcn<« 
tract  enclosed  in  the  bend  ol  the  Niger.  The  Berbers,  FuU  and 
Mandingos  are  Moslems..  The  Wotots  and  the  Seren  inhabit 
the  seaboard  from  Si  Louis  to  the  Gambia,  and  (be  1d(  bank  ol 
the  Senegal  from  its  mouth  to  Dagana.  Tbe  Balanta  inhabit 
tbeleftbankof  (heCasamance;  theyareallicif  toihe  Mandinps. 
The  principal  languages  spoken  are  Wolof.  Fula.Serer.  Mandingo 
and  Arabic,  The  rivet  Senegal  marks  the  line  of  separation 
between  Wolol  and  Arabic.  Fula  is  the  language  of  the  Fula 
and  Tukulora  (Fula  balf-brteds) ;  Mandingo  comprises  several 
dialect!  and  is  widely  qwken.  Polygamy  is  generally  practised. 
Slave  raiding  hu  been  stopped  and  domestic  slavery  is  not 
recogniied  by  (he  Fteocb.  (See  BeiBCks,  Ftjui,  Wotor, 
Mandinco,  be) 

-The  diieT  towns  ol  Senegal  an  St  Louis,  pop.  [l*n) 
...    _..   ^         (two)  (all  separat*^""^^^^^^  --■ ' 


igj69,  Dakar  (>34S>).  Coiee  (1500)  (all  separately  tKnmd)  and 
RuAique,  Ruiisque  tl944fi;  incUrduig  subilrbs,  19.177)  "  *  srapi^ 
■  4  m,  £,  o(  Dakar  and  is  on  the  laDway  connenrng  that  town  aiih 

St  Louii.    It  Is  (he  chief  place  in  the  colony  lac  Ihe--' ' •■ 

nuts,  Portudal  and  joal  an  small-Blares  on  th 
Rulisquf,  (MidwayhetsiwnCapeVeideandCapel 
port  of  Marsa  «  Fortcndic,  a  little  south  of  Jeil 


'S«  A.  Knoi,  "The  Isohyets'i 


It  Sahara  and  Weslciw  Sudan," 
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irUch  v»  fonncriy  ootKl 

■udoa  pnn^ed  viih  jtttia  i 


Dukir,  Com  and  RuGique 


□iM^un 


.   The  loul  whiw  pi 


lU^.OOOlOE 


AtniiJlan  tad  Tra^.—StBaH'i  duel  o 

ground-nut,  which,  tince  1 W,  Gu  yidded  j 

MUlet.ClHiUplcioadiiflhBulivenopiilati 

■bout  iwo-tliinU  of  tbe  cultlnlHl  lud.  Acacia  gum  it  ntbend  by 
<hc  Moon  in  iKe  nortbcm  nt'«i  tb«  iuU  nut  ii  culuvaled  and 
rubber  !•  collected  in  tM  diorict  af  Oannnfri,  whicb  proitcu 
belwtta  PBttucuse  Cuinaa  and  Britnli  Gambia.  Tbert  uc  Iuee 
bcnb  ol  cattle  aod  flocka  of  ibcep  and  Boatib  bcaidea  nuDKioni  lameli. 
aaas  and  bone*.  CMi  iroot  quicuilver  and  copper  are  found- 
TheaatiteacanyoB— »>ii»iPi>tt«ry,briclfiMlriiig.andmajulacture 
trinketa.  Cotton  looda  (c£yiv  Inn  Eafknd}  lonn  Ibe  nmB  !»■ 
ponant  articLea  oTImpoit,  and  alter  tliem  came  kola  nun  (mainly 
from  Siena  Leone),  rice  wiiiea  and  qnrica.  tobacco,  impianenti,  ixiear, 
cnl  and  fancy  goodi;  tlje  export!  are  moatly  ground-nuu;  mbber 
(cnudi  dF  whifAcxnnH  from  the  NjgerntlonB),  gum  and  gold  coming 


0.  By  1910  the  value  had  riaen  to  Dearly  £4,«»,«> 
7i%  of  Ibe  eiporu:  Beloum,  tbe  Nctherlnndi  u 
bulk  ol  tlie  remalAier     la  value  gnuod-nuta  for 

luay,  iSj  m.  loBfj-goee  free 


rdHiapt 


UKayea,vl _,     . 

'—  ' II  Dakar  and  tbe  Niger  la 

It  Kayea.  Tbe  coaRruction  of  tbla  Una  began 
nea  connect  the  colony  with  all  other  parta  of 
"-■—  '-  ~  lirect  a'-' -— = •-■■ 

Ibeafaippiog  ia  French.  Gnai  Biiuic 

n.  Uffeb  Seheoal  um  > 

Thia  cdony  ia  boDnded  N.  by  tbe  Sabann 
OD  Algeria,  W.  by  Senegal  and  the  Tertitory  of  Maurel 
by  Ibe  French  cokmio  of  Guinea  and  tbe  Ivory  Coatt,  tbe 
Nonheni  Teniloriet  ol  tbe  Gold  Coaat  (Britiih),  TogDland 
(German)  and  Dabomey  (French).  Tbe  MiUiary  Tetrltory 
dependent  on  Ihe  colony  eiteadi  E.  of  Ibe  Niger  to  Ibe  Lake 
Chad  territory  ol  French  Congo,  befog  bounded  S.  by  Nigeria 
(Britiih).  The  colony  and  iu  dependent  territory  tbua  foim 
tbe  link  connectlqg  all  the  pocMsdont  of  Ftum  in  nonb,  weal 
and  central  Atria.  Tbeir  art*  ii  ttlinuted  at  iio/xu  aq.  m., 
with  a  population  of  some  iiooo.ooa.  Those  tribei  living  north 
and  eaat  of  the  Kiga  ate  mainly  of  Berber  (Tuareg)  alack; 
the  inbabitanti  ol  the  Niger  bend  are  chieEy  Negroidi,  luch  aa 
the  Mandingo,  with  FuU  in  certain  diauicu. 

He  colony,  as  a  vbole,  oniiiaU  ol  a  great  plateau  of  granite 
and  landstone,  ntely  more  lh«ii  1600  ft.  bigb,  and  in  iia  N.W. 
part,  Ihe  Kaaita,  (11  but  detect-  Bydrognphically  ibe  weitem 
portion  belongi  10  Ihe  buin  of  the  Senega],  the  cenlral  to  that 

w  at.  S.W.  ol  Tlmbuklu,  the  Niger 

in  aboul  gi'K.  and  wiih 


Niger.    At  Uniti,  300  oi.  S.' 
ra  the  Mahel  Bdevel,  which  rii 


.    In  it) 


divergenl  channeli,  uniting  with  oSihooU  [torn  Ibe  Niger,  form 
in  the  Bood  aeaun  an  immense  lake.  This  region — appartnily 
the  Wangais  country  of  Idriii— ia  sometimes  called  Bambata, 
the  name  of  the  chief  race  inbablting  it.  Tlie  lakes  or  wideningi 
of  the  Niger  itself  occupy  vast  areas;  Lake  Debo,  tbe  Lake  of 
Horo,  the  Lake  of  Dauna,  Lake  Faguibini  are  all  to  the  south  or 
west  of  Timbuktu,  and  are  permanent.  The  greater  part  of  Ibe 
colony  lies  wllhin  the  bend  of  tbe  Niger,  but  weal  ward  it  indudea 
both  banks  of  (he  Senegal  aa  far  as  the  Paleme  conSuence.  Il 
also  eilends  north  of  Ibe  Niger  so  as  to  Indude  the  fertile  land  on 
Ilu  borders  of  the  Sahara.  On  the  S.W.  and  S.  the  counliy  is 
•omewhat  mounUinous  and  the  genOal  tiesd  of  tbe  land  tod 


country,  bordering  nortbem  Nigeria 
Chad.  This  region  indudcs  Ihe  sule  of  Zinder  (f.s.)  and  tbe 
oases  of  Air  or  Asben  and  Bilma  (;.i.).  The  country  west  of  tbe 
Niger  contains  patcbcfl  of  forest,  but  it  conusts  mainly  ol  open 
land  well  adapted  lo  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  The  fauna 
ioduda  Ibe  lion,  elephant .  hippopotamus,  wild  boar,  paniber  and 
various  kinds  of  antelope.  The  (limate  is  lroi»cal,  but,  apart  from 
Ihe  districts  inuqdaled  by  IbeNlger  floods,  dry  and  not  unhealthy. 
The  PmlaUd  Slala.—OI  tbe  native  states  induded  in  the 
colony  Bambuk  Ucs  between  the  Senegal  and  the  Falemc  and 
Bahng.  It  is  Invencd  from  N.W.  to  S.£.  by  Ibe  sleep  and 
wall-like  range  of  the  Tamba-Ura  Mountains.  The  soil  in  a 
large  part  of  the  country  is  of  remarkable  fertility;  rice,  maixc, 
millet,  melons,  manioc,  grapes,  bananas  and  otbo'  fruiU  grow 
ahundanily;  ^e  forests  are  rich  in  a  variety  of  valuable  trees; 
and  eztoiuve  stretches  are  covered  with  abundant  pasturage  of 
tbe  tong  guinea-grass.  The  inhabitants,  a  hrandi  of  Ibe  Eiandlngo 
race,  own  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Tbe  reports  which 
reached  Europe  during  the  1 7tb  and  iSth  centuries  of  a  country 
In  Upper  Senegal  rich  in  gold  referred  to  Ibis  district,  whaebolh 
alluvial  and  quartz  depoiiLa  have  been  found,  though  the  Btorici 
of  "hills  of.gold"  remain  unverihed.  In  all  the  protected  stata 
>nsidcrablo  degree  <d  uilboijty  and 


t^'^fn 


colon 


4tem 


'  are.  In  Upper  Senegal. 

■  !.■..  J ■..  ■   I  jiij  Timbulttll  ((!lj.    Siim 

D;Gao(ff.p-).ZiiiderorSinder  (not  to  becoH- 
'---Icr  mentioned  ■hove).  Samanne  MauH, 
IU  on  the  Niger  below  Timbuktn.  Say  (fA) 
'  tndeof  theeast  NlieriaaieoDiH.  latM 
it  is  Ihe  iioportant  aly  of  Wagadugil.lb* 
Old  and  papio  Btuc  dating  from  tbe  i4Cb 
I  the  upn^  cour^  af  tbe  Faleme.  Sad  and 
oi  Ibe  Britiih  Cold  Coul  hinlrrUnd. 

'le  Senegal  at  tbe  point  M 
L  ic»j  m  Ihe  capiul  of  the 


Jiu  the  town  of  Bam  barm,  whkJi 
100  m.  S.  of  Timbuktu.  Befnie  tl 
if  Sega  was  the  ruler  ol  the  >um> 
:hehead ..^-— .-n__ 

visited  by  Mi 
Jb'""-   ■■ ^ 

voiied. 


leeminOnurand  Ah madu  (see  below,  JKib 
Ihe  Bonh  bank  of  tbe  Niger  below  Segu. 

-,  Jnnn  Park  in  1796,  and  Lieut.  E.  Mage 

Dr  Qaintia.  FROcfa  officcn,  witnessed  tbe  Hand  it  msd^  «■  1 
agaiaic  a  siege  by  Ahnadn,  sultan  of  Segu,  from  whom 


its  conquest  by  the  Ttiareg 

bi'Si^' 


thef 


hsdre- 
lot  the 


Inble  lor 


oGmmumcatiDn  by  rail  and 
It  ol  Senegal,  and  Tlinbuklu. 

It  ion  E.  to  Bamako  on  Ihe 


oegil.Niger  railway  is  347 
ELI  construction,  owing  to  I 
•V  policy  in  Paris.   Tlii 


,Qoo,     ConstructioD 
when  jC7od,doo  hao  oeeo  speni,  nut 
Tbe  iy6  mile  was  reached  at  a  con 

honeleialy  defective,     la 
[Wianlpended.nottoba 

In  lOOS.     Stesmen  oly  on  the  Niger  between  Kitara,  the  port  ol 
Timbulnu.  and  Kulikoro  and  Baiasko-    Good  roads  connect  Moeel 


iSMIi  reached  BafulaW  (Si  m.)  w1 
Igomuily  resumed  until  1898.  Th 
' oly  on  t"--  "■ 


PP-Jfil-ST*- 


e  Qwd.  iifi.  d  Ml.  U9ot)> 
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and  other  countries  in  the  Niger  bend  with  the  river  ports  and  the 
colonies  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  There  is  a  complete  system  of  tele- 
ffiaphic  communication  with  all  the  French  colonies  in  West  Africa. 
The  principal  line  (over  3000  m.  Ions)  connects  Dakar  with  Timbuktu 
and  irom  Timbuktu  goes  east  to  Zander.  At  Burrem  on  the  Ni|;er, 
313  m.  below  Timbuktu,  starts  a  line  across  the  Sahara  to  Algeria. 

Trade  and  Agriculture. — ^The  chief  exports  are  gum  (which  comes 
largely  from  the  northern  districts  such  as  Kaarta),  rubber^  sold,  kola 
nuts,  leather  and  ostrich  feathers.  Part  of  the  trade  is  stiU  done  by 
caravans  across  the  Sahara  to  Morocco  and  Algeria,  and  a  goodly 
proportion  <^  the  exports  from,  the  middle  Niger  are  shipped  from 
Konakry  in  French  Guinea.  Under  the  direction  of  Frencn  officials, 
cotton-growing  on  scientific  methods  was  begun  in  the  Niger  basin 
in  1904.  American  and  Egyptian  varieties  were  introduced,  the 
American  varieties  proving  well  adapted  to  the  soil.  Indigenous 
varieties  of  cotton  are  common  and  are  cultivated  by  the  natives  for 
domestic  use,  weaving  being  a  general  industry.  Cold  b  found  in 
the  basin  of  the  Falcme  and  of  the  Tankisso.  Rubber  is  abundant  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Niger  bend,  the  latex  being  extracted  by  the 
natives  in  large  quantities.  The  people  are  great  agriculturists,  their 
chief  crops  being  millet,  maiae,  noe,  cotton  and  indigo.  Toljacoo  u 
cultivated  by  the  river  folk  along  the  banks  inundated  by  the  floods. 
Wheat  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Timbuktu,  the  sepd  having 
been,  in  all  probability,  brought  from  Morocco  at  the  time  of  the 
Moorish  invasion  (see  Timbuktu).  The  oil  of  the  karite  or  shea- 
butter  tree,  common  in  the  southern  and  western  regions,  is.largdy 
used.  Cattle  are  plentiful;  there  are  several  good  breeds  of  hocsM; 
donkeys  are  numerous  and  largely  used  as  transport  animals;  wool- 
bearing  sheep — distinct  from  the  smooth-haired  sheep  of  the  coast 
regions-^-are  bred  in  many  districts,  the  natives  using  the  wool 
laraely  in  the  manufacture  of  blankets  and  rugs.  Ostriches  are 
fainv  numerous  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Niger  bend  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nigtir  east  of  THmbuktu,  and  tneir  feathers  form  a 
valuable  article  of  trade.  Most  of  the  trade  of  this  vast  nipoa  is 
with  France  and  through  SenegaL 

III.  History  and  ADiinasTRATioN 

The  story  of  the  French  conquests  throughout  West  Africa 
b  inseparably  connected  with  the  history  of  Senegal.  Trfuling 
stations  were  established  elsewhere  on  the  coast,  but  the  line 
of  penetration  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  was,  until  the 
last  few  years  of  the  xgth  century,  invariably  by  way  of  the 
river  Senegal..  Hence  there  b  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  record 
of  the  early  settlements  on  thb  coast.  The  Px>rtuguese  ha4 
some  establishments  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegtd  in  the  xsth 
century;  they  penetrated  to  Bambuk  in  search  of  gold,  and  werfc 
for  some  time  masters  of  that  country,  btit  the  inhabitants 
rose  and  drove  them  out.  Remains  of  their  buildings  are  still 
to  be  seen.  The  first  French  settlement  was  probably  made 
in  1626  (see  Senegal,  river).  Between  1664,  when  the  French 
settlements  were  assigned  to  Colbert's  West  India  Company, 
and  1758,  when  the  colony  was  seized  by  the  British,  Seneg^ 
had  passed  under  the  administration  of  seven  different  companies, 
none  of  which  attained  any  great  success,  though  from  1697  to 
X734  affairs  were  conducted  by  a  really  able  governor,  Andr6 
Brue,  who  did  not,  however,  spend  the  whole  of  hb  time  in 
Africa;  from  1703  to  1714  he  directed  the  affairs  of  Senegal  from 
Paris.  Brue  made  many  exploring  expeditions  and  was  on  one 
occasion  (1701)  captured  by  the  natives,  who  extorted  a  heavy 
ransom.  Under  hU  direction  the  auriferous  regions  of  Bambuk, 
long  since  abandoned  by  the  Portuguese,  were  revisited  (17 16) 
and  the  first  map  of  Senegal  drawn  (1724).  In  the  meantime 
(1677)  the  French  had  captured  from  the  Dutch  Rufisque, 
Portudal,  Joal  and  Goree  and  they  were  confirmed  in  possession 
of  these  places  by  the  treaty  of  Nijmwegen  (1678).  In  1717  the 
French  acquired  Portendic,  a  roadstead  half  way  between  capes 
Verde  and  Blanco,  and  in  1724  Arguin,  ah  isliuid  off  the  coast 
of  the  Sahara,  which  still  belongs  to  the  colony.  Goree  and  the 
dbtrict  of  Cape  Verde  were  captured  by  the  Britbh  under 
Commodore  Keppel  in  1758,  but  were  surrendered  to  the  French 
in  1763,  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783  the  whole  of  the 
Senegad  was  also  restored.  Tlie  British  again  captured  the 
colony  in  the  wars  of  the  First  Empire  (Goree  x8oo,  St  Loub 
1809)  and,  though  the  treaty  of  Paris  authorized  a  complete 
restitution,  the  French  authorities  did  not  enter  into  possession 
till  1817.  At  that  time  the  authority  of  France  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  island  of  Goree  and  the  town  of  St  Louis,  whilst 
up  to  1854  little  was  effected  by  the  thirty-seven  governors  who 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.    Of  these  governors 


Captain  (afterwards  Admirsl)  BooBt-Wilkumes  had  (Previously 
explored  the  Senegal  river  as  far  as  MMine  and  was  aosiotts 
to  increase  French  influence,  but  hb  stay  in  Senegal  (1643-1844} 
was  too  brief  to  permit  him  to  accomplish  much. 

The  appointment  of  General  FucUierbe  as  governor  in  1854 
proved  the  turning-point  in  the  hbtory  of  Senegal.  In  the 
meantime  the  Niger  had  been  explored,  Timbuktu  visted  by 
Europeans  and  the  riches  of  the  region  w^re  attracting  attention. 
General  Faidherbe  sought  to  bring  these  newly  opened-up  lands 
under  French  sway,  and  dreamed  of  a  French  emiMre-atretching 
across  Africa  from  west  to  east.  As  far  as  ooncemed  West 
Africa  he  did  much  to  make  that  dream  a  reality.  On  taking 
up  the  governorship  he  set  about  subduing  the  Moorish  (Berber) 
tribes  of  the  Trarzas,  Braknas  and  Duaish,  whose  "  kings," 
especially  the  king  of  the  Trarzas,  had  subjected  the  French 
settlers  and  traders  to  grievous  and  arbitrary  ezactiMis;  and 
he  bound  them  by  treaty  to  confine  their  authority  to  the  north 
bank  of  the  Senegal.  In  1855  he  annexed  the  country  of  Walo 
and,  ascending  the  river  beyond  Kayes,  erected  the  fort  of 
M6dlne  for  the  purpose  of  stemming  the  advancing  tide  of 
Moslem  invasion,  which  under  Omar  al-Haji  (Alegui)  threatened 
the  safety  of  the  colony.  In  X857  M6dine  was  brilliantly  defended 
by  the  mulatto  Paul  HoUe  against  Omar,  who  with  hb  army  of 
'  30,000  men  had  to  retire  before  the  advance  of  General  Faidherbe 
and  turn  hb  attention  to  the  conquest  of  the  native  states  within 
the  bend  of  the  Niger.  The  conquest  of  the  Senegambian  region 
by  the  French  followed.  The  outbreak  of  the  Tranco- Prussian 
War  in  1870  checked  the  French  schemes  ol  penetration  for 
some  five  or  six  years,  but  the  delay  proved  to  be  no  disadvantage 
for  Great  Britain,  France's  only  serious  rival  in  West  Africa  at 
the  time,  remained  inert. 

The  first  French  expedition  into  the  heart  of  the  Niger  country 
was  undertaken  in  1863,  when  General  Faidherbe  sent  Lieut. 
E.  Mage^  and  Dr  Quintin  to  explore  the  country  east 
of  the  Senegal.  The  two  travellers  pushed  as  far  as 
Segu  on  the  Niger,  then  the  capital  of  the  almany 
Ahmadu,  a  son  of  Omar  al-HajL  At  Segu  they  were 
forcibly  detained  from  February  1864  to  March  1866. 
During  thb  period  they  gathered  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  geography,  ethnology  and  hbtory  of  the  middle 
Niger  region.  In  1878  the  explorer  Paul  SoleiUet  (i84>-i886) 
also  penetrated  to  Segu.  In  1879  Colonel  Bridre  de  Tlsle 
(govemerof  Senegal,  X876-X881)  appointed  Captain  Joseph  S. 
Gallieni  to  investigate  the  route  for  a  railway  and  to  reopen 
communications  with  the  almany  Ahmadu;  and  at  thb  time  the 
post  of  Bafulab6  was  constructed.  The  armed  conquest  began 
in  1880,  and  for  more  than  fifteen  years  was  carried  on  by 
Borgnis-Desbordes,  J.  S.  Gallieni,  H.  N.  Frey,  Loub  Archinard, 
Col.  Combes,  Tite  Pierre  Eugene  Bonnier  and  other  officcn.  In 
x88x  the  Niger  was  reached;  the  fort  of  Rita  was  erected  to 
the  south-east  of  M6dine  to  watch  the  region  between  the 
Senegal  and  the  Joliba  (upper  Niger);  the  fort  of  Bamako  on 
the  Niger  was  bdlt  in  1883;  a  road  was  made,  400  m.  of  tele- 
graph line  laid  down  and  the  work  of  railway  construction 
begun.  In  1887  Ahmadu,  who  had  formerly  been  anxious  to 
obtain  British  protection,  signed  a  treaty  placing  the  whole  of 
his  country  under  French  protection.*  Besides  Ahmadu  the 
principal  opponent  of  the  French  was  a  Malink^  (Mandingo) 
chieftain  named  Samory,  a  man  of  humble  origin,  bom  about 
X846,  who  first  became  prominent  as  a  reformer  of  Islam,  and 

*  Lieut.  E.  Mage  (1837-1869)  of  the  French  navy,  an  officer  of 
brillbnt  promise,  first  visited  benegal  in  1856  when,  under  Faid- 
herbe's  direction,  he  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Duaish  Moors.  The 
"  Gorgone,"  which  he  commanded,  was  wrecked  off  Brest  in 
December  1869  and  Mage  was  drowned. 

■  It  was  in  thb  year  (1887)  that  the  governor  of  Senegal  took 
possession  of  a  small  uninhabited  group  of  islands,  oamrd  the 
Alcatras,  lying  off  the  coast  of  French  Guinea.  This  act  had  a  tragic 
sequel.  By^  agreement  with  the  governor,  a  chieftain  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mainUnd  sent  four  of  his  warriors  to  the  tsUnds  to  guard  the 
tricolour.  These  soldiers  were,  however,  like  the  islands  themselves, 
completely  forgotten  by  the  authorities,  and,  the  Alcatras  produciog 
nothing  but  sand,  the  four  men  surved  to  death,  after  exhausting 
I  the  supplies  with  which  they  had  been  originally  provkted. 
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had  by  x88o  made  UmMlf  master  of  a  large  area  in  the  upper 
N^er  baaiiL  In  1887,  and  again  in  1889,  he  was  inducrd  to 
recognise  a  French  protectorate,  but  peace  did  not  Jong  prevail 
either  with  him  or  with  Ahmadu.  The  struggle  was  resumed 
in  1890;  Ahmadu  kst  Segu;  Nioro  the  capital  of  Kaarta  was 
occupied  (1891);  Jenn6  was  taken  in  1893.  Samory  proved  a 
veritable  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  his  opponents.  Wily  and  elusive, 
he  made  and  broke  promises,  tried  negotiation,  shifted  his 
"  empire  "  to  the  states  of  Kong,  and  after  numberless  encounters 
was  finally  defeated  on  the  Cavalla  to  the  north  of  Liberia,  and 
taken  prisoner  in  September  1898.  He  was  deported  to  the 
Gabun,  where  he  died  in  190a  Timbuktu  was  occupied  in 
December  1893,  in  defiance  of  ordem  from  the  dvil  authorities. 
CoUmicI  Bonider,  who  went  to  the  relief  of  the  advance  party, 
after  having  effected  that  puipose,  was  slain  by  the  Tuareg 
(15th  of  January  1894),  whom  he  had  pursued  into  the  desert. 
In  the  meantime  France  had  signed  with  Great  Britain  the 
convention  of  the  5th  of  August  1890,  which  reserved  the 
country  east  of  the  Niger  and  south  of  the  Sahara  to  Great 
Britain. 

Determined  to  profit  by  the  convention,  the  French  govern- 
ment despatched  Colonel  P.  L.  Monteil  to  West  Africa  to  visit 
the  countries  on  the  Anglo-Ftencfa  frontier.  That  officer,  starting 
from  St  Louis  in  1891,  travcTMd  the  Niger  bend  from  W.  to  £., 
visited  Sokoto  and  Zinder  and  arrived  at  Kuka  on  I^e  Chad, 
whence  he  made  his  way  acroM  the  Sahara  to  the  Mediterranean. 
In  the  following  years  French  expeditions  from  Senegal  penetrated 
south-east  into  the  hinterland  of  the  British  colonies  and  pro- 
tectorates on  the  Guinea  coast  and  descended  the  Niger  (February 
1897)  as  far  as  Buasa,  the  Umit  of  navigation  from  the  ocean. 
These  actions  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  British 
outposts  in  the  Gold  Coast,  Lagos  and  Nigeria.  A  period  of 
ten^n  between  the  two  countries  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  con- 
vention signed  on  the  14th  of  June  1898  whereby  the  territories 
in  dispute  were  divided  between  the  parties.  Great  Britain 
retaining  Bussa,  while  France  obtained  Mossi  and  other  territories 
in  the  Niger  bend  to  which  Great  Britain  had  laid  claim.  In  the 
same  year  it  was  determined  to  send  an  expedition  to  Lake  Chad, 
whidh  diouM  ctHtpenit  with  other  expeditions  from  Algeria  and 
the  Congo.  The  Senegal  esqyedition  was  entrusted  to  Captains 
Voulet  and  Chanoine,  officeia  who  had  served  many  years  in 
West  Africa.  ReporU  of  th^  misconduct  and  cruelty  of  these 
officers  Teaching  St  Louis,  LieuL-Colonel  Rlobb  of  the  Marines 
was  sent  to  supersede  them.  Colonel  Klobb  overtook  the 
expedition  at  a  spot  east  of  the  Niger  on  the  X4th  of  July  1899. 
Voulet,  fearing  arrest  and  punishment,  ordered  his  men  to  fire 
on  Klobb  and  his  escort,  and  the  colonel  was  killed.  Thereupon 
Voulet,  joined  by  Chanoine,  declared  his  intention  to  set  up  an 
bidependent  state,  and  with  the  majority  of  his  troops  marched 
altaiy,  leaving  the  junior  officers,  who  remained  loyal  to  France, 
with  a  small  remnant.  Within  a  fortnight  both  Voulet  and 
Chanoine  had  been  killed  by  their  own  men,  who  returned  to  the 
French  camp.  Lieut.  PalUer  assumed  command  and  led  the 
force  to  Zinder,  reached  on  the  a9th  of  July.  Here,  in  the 
November  following,  they  were  joined  by  F.  Foureau  and 
Commandant  Lamy,  who  had  crossed  the  Sahara  from  Algeria. 
The  combined  force  marched  to  Lake  Chad,  and,  having  been 
joined  by  the  Congo  expedition,  met  and  defeated  the  forces  of 
Rabah  {q.t.).  Thus  was  accomplished  in  fact  the  linking  up 
of  the  French  possessions  in  Africa,  an  object  of  French  ambition 
since  1880,  and  theoretically  effected  by  the  Anglo-French 
convention  of  1890. 

In  1904,  in  virtue  of  another  convention  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  the  Senegal  colony  obtained  a  port  (Varba- 
tenda)  on  the  Gambia  accessible  to  sea-going  vessels,  while  the 
trans-Niger  frontier  was  again  modified  in  favour  of  France, 
that  country  thereby  obtaining  a  fertile  tract  the  whole  way  from 
the  Niger  to  Lake  Chad.  During  1905-1906  the  oases  of  Air  and 
Bilma,  in  the  central  Sahara,  were  brought  under  French  control, 
notwithstanding  a  claim  by  Turkey  to  Bilma  as  forming  part  of 
the  TVipolitan  hinterland. 

At  first  the  whole  of  the  conquered  or  protected  territories 


were  either  administered  from  Senegal,  or  placed  under  military 
rule.  Subsequently  the  upper  Senegal  country  and  the  states 
included  in  the  bend  of  the  Niger  woe  formed  into 
a  separate  administration  and  woe  given  the  title  ^ISH^ 
"  French  Sudan.  "  As  the  result  of  further  reorgan-  ^muomm, 
ization  (October  z8,  1899)  the  colonies  of  Firench 
Guinea,  Ivory  Coast  and  Dahomey  were  given  their  geographical 
hinterlands,  and  in  October  1902  the  central  portion  was  created 
a  protectorate  under  the  style  of  the  Territories  of  Senegambia 
and  of  the  Niger.  A  further  change  was  made  in  1904  (decree  of 
the  x8th  of  October)  when  this  central  portion  was  changed  into 
"  The  Colony  of  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger."  The  new  colony 
was  pUced  under  a  lieutenant-governor. 

Soon  after  the  reorganization  of  the  country  in  1902,  the 
effective  area  of  French  control  was  increased  by  M.  Coppolani, 
secretary-general  of  French  West  Africa,  who  in  Februuy  1903 
induced  the  emirs  of  certain  Traraa  and  Brakna  Moors  inhabiting 
a  fertile  region  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  lower  Senegal  to 
place  their  country  under  the  direct  supervision  of  French 
officials.  In  the  following  year  Xhese  regions  were  formally 
constituted  the  Territory  of  Mauretania,  being  placed  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  governor-general  of  French  West  Africa 
represented  on  the  spot  by  a  dvil  commissioner.  In  1905 
M.  Coppolani,  the  commissioner,  was  murdered  by  a  band  of 
fanatics  at  an  oasis  in  the  Tagant  plateau.  During  1908-1909 
a  force  under  Colonel  Gouraud,  after  considerable  fighting — the 
natives  receiving  help  ixom  Morocco— made  effective  French 
influence  in  Adrar  Temur. 

For  the  histoiy  of  the  native  states  in  this  vast  resion,  see  Tim- 
buktu, Jbnmb,  Mamdingo,  Guzmba,  &c  Consult  aXso  the  article 
NiGsaiA. 

The  general  oversight  of  both  colonies  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor-general  of  French  West  Africa.  Senegal  pr(^>er  has 
been  the  subject  of  special  legislation,  its  government 
being  modelled  on  'that  of  a  department  in  France.  mtutT 
The  lieutenant-governor,  who  controls  the  military  as 
well  as  the  dvil  administration,  is  assisted  by  a  secretary-general 
and  by  a  privy  council  {.conuXL  privi)  consisting  of  high  offidals- 
and  a  minority  of  unofficial  nominated  members,  but  he  is  not 
bound  to  follow  its  advice.  This  council  correqx>i^ds  to  the 
prefectural  council  of  a  department.  There  is  also  a  council- 
general  {conseil  giniral)  with  powers  analogous  to  those  of  the 
similar  councils  in  France.  The  Senegal  cotmdl,  however,  does 
not  share  the  right,  possessed  by  the  councils  of  other  French 
colonies,  of  voting  the  budget,  which  is  fixed  by  the  governor- 
general  of  French  West  Africa.  The  inhabitants  of  "  communes 
with  full  powers  "  '(».«.  St  Louis,  Dakar,  Goree  and  Rufisque) 
alone  have  the  right  of  decting  the  council-general.  The  same 
constitucndes— in  which  no  distinction  of  colour  or  race  is  made 
— elect  (law  of  April  1879)  to  the  French  chambers  one  deputy, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  superior  council  of  the  colonies,  a 
consultative  body  sitting  in  Paris.  The  communes  named 
have  the  same  munidpal  rights  as  in  France.  There  have  been, 
in  addition,  since  1891,  "  mixed  "  and  native  communes  with 
restricted  powers  of  local  government.  The  judicial  system 
applied  to  Europeans  resembles  that  of  Frann,  and  the  judicature 
is  indq[>endent  of  the  executive.  Native  laws  and  aistoms  not 
repugnant  to  Justin  are  respected.  Education  is  given  in  village, 
commercial  and  techm'cal  schools,  all  maintained  by  the  state. 
Arabic  is  taught  in  all  Mahommedan  districts. 

The  colony  of  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  has  a  more  rudimentary 
constitution.  Its  administrative  council  contains  three  "not- 
ables," unofficial  members  nominated  by  the  lieutenant-governor. 

Bibliography.— C^fM  Mission  au  SMgal  (Paris,  1900),  by  Dr 
Lasnet.  A.  Chevalier,  A.  CUffny  and  P.  Rambaud.  is  an  authoritative 
scientific  memoir,  as  u  still  M.  Adanson's  Histaire  naturelle  du 
Sinital  (Paris.  1757);  M.  Olivier,  U  ShUffll  (Paris,  1908),  is  an 
officuil  monograph;  A.  de  la  Salle,  Notre  vieux  ShUtal  (Pans,  1900) 
is  a  general  survey  of  the  country  and  its  resources.  Sur  Us  rouUs  du 
Soudan  (Toulouse,  1902).  by  E.  Baillaud.  deals  with  travel,  com- 
municatioos,  Ac;  maps  of  the  country  are  issued  by  the  Service 
gfographique  de  I'ann^e.  Paris,  on  the  scale  of  i- 100,000  (19^5- 
1909);  "fitude  sur  le  Sfe*gal,"  by  Courtet,  in  the  Rttue  cohntalf, 
new  series  (Pferis,  190X-1902  and  1903-1903),  deals  with  economic 
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quauoH,  ■Bd  ^v«  ■  chnnKiliiglal  t*bW  o(  kadluc  cvcnii. 
hiHonr.  coniult  "  Le«  OiidpBfiua  de  cohmiaAtian  en  Afric^ue 
duuh  KHU  Colbol,"  by  P.  ChcmiD-Dupantei,  in  Kim  ate 
ilgot-igoj  and  IW]~l9iH)i  J.  Muhal.  ZlKiiiiinili  nr  Itl  llal 
mitOlfranfaU  it eAJrint  aaUanlaU  an  XVItl-  iihU  IPar'u,  I< 
niirt  f.  Anccllf.  '-i  i^i^.i-,''  ,-  i    ■     ■    .  „,  |„  „, 


fJdJiiwfnib&jffirfBiiJDwlaii  rnmnu  (Parit,  19A7),  anDrhi  r  ^  ^id 
work;  P.  L.  Mnntril,  0>  jl-Zinid  IViMJi  .  .  .  KHK  ui.  .-  <<■> 

AhuIm  .  . .  [Parit.  M.B.  (mj]|:  G.  B'„tH.  Du  Ju'it  -n,  ..  di 
C«>i«i^IcM]FidiXaii(Ml(  JVsiii  (Pari!,  1891]:  Lj'<)  1.  nl, 
^  Tropieai  Dtptudtitcy  (Condon.  ]90s)t  L.  Marc,  L^  P"-.'  '<-  in 
(Pirih  1909)-.  toiuuLt ilB  [or  native  hlkoiv  "  ligmd^s  In  ;,.ri.|.ic« 


n  uied  to  denote  the  rcgioD  between  the 
riven  Senegal  and  Gambia  on  the  weal  coait  of  Africa.  The 
country  Hnith  of  the  Gambia  ai  far  ai  Siora  Leone  was  foimcrly 
alio  icgarded  aa  part  of  Sencgambla.  Aa  a  geograpliica]  czprea- 
aioD  Scnegambia  feii  Into  diaiue  towards  the  end  of  the  19th 
centuiy.  Part  of  the  binterland  ia  induded  in  tfie  French  colony 
of  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  (aee  SemkoiU,  II.) 

lEHESCHlL  [the  0.  Fr.  form,  mod.  Itntclul,  of  the  Low 
LaL  lauicaleni,  ■  word  a(  Teutonic  origin,  meaning  "  old 
or  K&ior  aervant,"  Goth.  tM-  old;  cf.  L«L  lata  and  xnfii, 
Kivantj  Du  Cange'a  derivation  from  nHHte,  dock,  herd,  mult 
be  rejected),  ihe  title  o[  an  ofSdal  equivalent  to  "ilewaid." 
The  Kneschal  began  ptetutnably  by  bong  the  majar.domn  of 
the  German  blubaiian  princes  who  lettlcd  In  the  empire,  and 
wu  tbenfoie  the  prcdcceuor  of  the  mayon  of  the  palace  of  the 
Jlerovingian  liingi.  But  the  name  leneschal  became  piominenl 
b  France  under  the  third  or  Capetlan  dynasty.  The  leaeKhal, 
oUed  [0  medieval  Latin  the  iapijtr  (froro  itpi,  a  feast,  and 
ftrrt,  to  carry),  was  the  chief  of  the  five  great  oScen  of  ilale  nf 
the  French  court  between  the  nth  and  the  ijth  centuria,  the 
nthers  bong  the  butler,  the  chamberlain,  the  constable  and  the 
chancellor.  His  functions  were  described  by  Ihe  term  major 
ftpa4  domtUf  and  regni  Franciat  ^fffurotpr— major-domo  of 
the  royal  household,  and  agent  of  the  kingdom  of  Franca.  The 
English  equivalent  was  the  lord  high  steward,  but  the  offire  never 
attained  the  same  importance  In  England  as  in  France.  Under 
the  eiiller  Capetian  uvereigiis  the  lencschal  was  the  Mcond 
penon  In  Ihe  kingdom.  He  inherited  the  power  arid  position 
ol  the  mayor  of  the  palace— had  a  genenl  right  of  supeivi^on 
over  the  kiug'i  service,  wu  commander-in-chief  of  the  military 
forces  {princtft  milUiai  ritii,  or  Fraiicoriim),  wss  iteward  ol 
Ihe  hoiuehold  and  praided  in  the  king's  court  in  the  absence 
of  the  king.  Undec  weak  rulers  Ihe  seneschal  would  no  doubt 
have  play«l  the  same  part  as  the  mayors  of  the  palare  of  the 
Carolingian  line.  It  waa  the  vast  pos^hilitics  of  the  oSice  which 
must  be  presumed  to  have  templed  the  counts  of  Anjou  of  Ihe 
Plantagenet  line  to  claim  Ihe  hereditary  dafHfership  of  France, 
and  to  support  their  cLiim  by  forKcrics.  A  count  of  Anjnu 
who  wsi  also  in  elective  possession  of  Ihe  oSlce  would  soon 
have  reduced  L's  feudal  lord  to  absolute  inugniGcance,  French 
historical  scholars  have  shown  that  the  pretension  of  theAnjevlns 
was  unfounded,  and  that  the  treatise  concocted  to  support  it — ^ 
the  Di  majaraiu  ti  lauscalia  Frunciat,  attributed  to  Hugues 
de  Clires~is  a  medieval  forgery.  Al  the  dose  of  the  nth  century 
the  leneschalship  was  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of  Rochefort, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  century  it  passed  from  them 
to  the  family  of  Cailande.  The  power  ol  the  office  wassperpetual 
temptation  to  the  vassal,  and  a  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  king. 
The  Cailandes  came  to  open  conflict  with  thi  " 
foidbly  


■IJlJK;- 


seneschalihip  wu  coDtened  only  on  Brett  fendataries  who  mc 
Ihe  king's  kinsmen — on  Raoul  of  VerBUodais  lill  1151,  and  w 
Thihaulof  Bloia  till  1191.    From  that  time  forward  no  smctcbal 

king.  The  name  of  the  seneschal  was  added  with  those  ol  Ihe 
other  great  oSiceia  to  Ihe  kings  in  chacten,  and  whai  the  ofBce 
was  not  hiled  Ihe  words  dapifpo  Hconfe  were  written  "k*"^ 
The  great  vassals  had  senachals  of  their  own,  and  irim  the 
greal  Gelt,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine,  Foitou,  Sainlonge,  Guienne, 
were  regained  by  the  oown,  the  office  wis  allowed  to  survive 
by  the  king.  In  the  south  of  France,  Firigani,  Queicy,  Toulouse, 
Agenais,  Rouergue,  Beauiaire  and  Carcassonne  were  myil 
sfniikiaiilci.  In  Languedoc  the  landlords'  sgent  and  judicial 
ameer,  known  in  the  north  of  France  as  a  baiUi.  was  called 
itHlcJial.  The  office  and  title  existed  till  Ihe  Revolution. 
See  Du  Canie.  Cbiun'm  nitdiatilinfmac  LoIihIiiIu  (Paris,  itUo- 

FroKt  inu  lu  prtmUri  CupHit*    . 
tiuliiBl^inu /ran^isu  (Paris,  tSfiJi  Pal 
Hilt,  da  inititnhont  pdUiqttts  et  admimt 
1690-1898). 

BENIGiUIA.  or  Stnoaoua  (ana  Sm»  GoSica),  a  dty  and 
episcopal  ace  of  the  Martha,  Italy,  In  the  province  ti  Ancona, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  15  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Anona.  Pop. 
Ei9<»)  555^  (town),  13,tg5  (commune).  It  is  situated  at  14  ft. 
above  lea-leve!,  and,  despite  its  ancient  origin,  presents  a  moden 
appearance,  with  wide  stieels.  The  Palaiio  Comunale  data 
from  the  I7lh  century.  The  cathedral  was  erected  afta  1787- 
The  caslle,  of  Gothic  origin,  was  restored  by  Baccia  FonletU, 
a  famous  military  architect,  in  1491.  The  diurch  of  S  Haiia 
delle  Grase  oulvde  the  town  is  one  of  the  only  two  ciiuTcbes 
which  he  is  known  to  have  executed  (the  other  ia  at  Ordano 
near  Mondavio,  about  15  m.  to  the  west  by  road).  The  sraaD 
port  is  formed  by  the  lower  reaches  ol  the  Miaa,  a  stream  which 
flows  through  the  town  between  embankments  canstrtHUd 
of  Iitrian  marble.  The  Inhabiianl*  are  chiefly  occiqiied  in 
£shing,  and  in  the  summer  the  town  it  greatly  freqnented  by 
visitors  for  the  good  sea-bathing.  Senigallia  lued  to  bold  one 
of  the  largest  fairs  in  Italy,  which  dated  originally  fnHB  iioi^ 
when  Sergiui,  cnunl  of  Seolgallia,  recdved  from  the  count  of 
Uancillcs,  to  whose  daughter  be  was  sftanced,  certain  relia 
of  Uary  Magdalene;  this  fair  used  to  be  visited  by  mefdiants 
fiam  Fiance,  Switieilanct,  Austria,  (lermany  and  eqiecially  the 
Levant.  SoiigalUa  it  Ihe  residence  of  Ihe  Mastai-Ferrelli 
fsmily;  the  house  in  which  Pope  IHus  IX,  was  bom  it  pretcned. 
and  contains  a  few  meinorlals  of  him. 

The  ancient  Sena  CaUwa  was  a  dty  of  tlmbria.  A  colony 
was  founded  then  by  the  Romans  after  theii  victory  over  the 
Senonet,  rather  befon  iSo  B.C.  The  place  is  also  mentioned 
in  conneilon  with  Hasdrubal's  defeat  at  the  Metaums  (f.i.) 
in  MT  B.C.  It  was  destroyed  by  Pompey  in  89  B.C.,  and  b  not 
often  Ebentioned  afterwards.  No  ancient  remains  and  very  few 
inscriptions  exist.  The  name  Gallia  dlstinguisbet  it  froo 
Saens  (E^ena)  in  Etruria.  Ravaged  by  Alaric,  fortiSed  by  the 
exarch  Longinus,  and  again  laid  waste  by  Ihe  Lombuils  in  the 
Sth  century  and  by  the  Saracens  In  the  ^Ih,  Senigallia  was  at 
length  brought  Bo  low  by  the  Gudph  and  Ghibelline  wars, 
and  especially  by  the  severities  of  Guido  de  Montefdtro,  ihsi  it 
wu  choaen  by  Dante  as  the  typical  instance  of  a  ruined  dty. 
Ia  the  15th  century  it  wu  captured  and  recaptured  a^ain  au) 
again  by  the  Malatnta  and  their  opponents.  Sigismoodo 
Malatcsta  of  Rimini  erected  ilrong  fortlhcationi  round  the  town 
in  1450-14;;.  The  lordship  of  Senigallia  was  bolowed  by 
Pius  n.  on  his  nephew  Antmio  Picailomini,  but  the  people 
ol  the  town  in  14G4  placed  Ihemsetves  anew  under  Faul  I1-, 
and  Ciacomo  Piccolomim  in  1471  failed  in  hit  attempt  la 
■die  the  place.  Sixtus  IV.  assigned  Ihe  lordship  to  the  DcUs 
Rovere  family,  from  whom  it  wu  transferred  to  Lorenio  dt' 
Media  in  i;iB.  After  ifiu  it  formed  part  of  Ihe  legation  oi 
Ucbino. 


the  Meat  wa  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Senior,  vicu  of  Durnfoid,  Wilt).     P<*«  In  the  hlKory  of  ^llilal 

He  nt  eduwltd  at  Eton  ud  Higdilea  College,  Oiford;  «t    ffi^"^"?-."""'.". 

the  univenity  he  «u  ■  privile   pupil   ot  Ricbud  WbaUlr, 

Aftenruds  uchbiafaop  of  Dublin,   with   whom   be  remained 

coDDectcd  by  ties  of  lifeloog  ftiendibip.     He  look  the  degtR  of 

B.A.U1  iSii,  wu  called  to  the  bn  Id  1S19,  nod  in  1S36,  during 

the  duncellonhip  of  Lord  Cottcnhain,  via  appoinled  1  muter 

lachanceiy.     On  the  foundatloD  of  the  proleuonhip  of  political 

economy  at  Oxfoid  in  iSij  Scnloi  vu  elected  to  611  the  chair, 

utiich  he  occuined  till  1830,  and  again  trDm  1S47  to  1S52.    In     —  j_ 

iSjo  be  was  requeued  by  Lord  .Melbourne  to  inquire  into  the    H„„ 

Mate  of  combination!  and  attikct,  to  repon  on  the  Uate  of  the    ' 

tav  knd  to  tuggelt  improvemcnta  in  it.     He  was  a  member  of 

the  Foot  l*n  Inquiiy  Commiasioo  of  183 1,  and  of  the  Handfoom 

Weaven  Commiuion  of  iSj;;  the  report  of  t^  lalter,  published 

in  1S41,  wasdiawn  up  by  him,  and  he  embodied  in  it  the  substance 

of  the  report  be  had  piepared  tome  years  before  on  combinations 

and  (trikes.    He  wu  also  one  of 'the  commissioners  appointed 

in  iWt  10  inquire  into  popular     '  ■-■,,-• 


Eiuchin 


inlhesi 


ies,  be 


lite  author  probably  rated  too  highly  the  value  of  this  sort  of 
social  study.  Senior  was  lor  many  years  a  frequent  conltibulor 
to  the  Bdiniurtk,  QutuUrly,  Lmdtn  and  NarOi  Brilisk  Raieta, 
deaJing  in  their  pages  with  literary  aa  well  aa  with  economic 
and  political  subjects-  He  died  at  Kensington  on  the  4lfa  of 
JuneiB64. 

Has  wrilinfi  Dn  ecDnoinK:  ttwory  coniiBled  of  an  article  in  the 

OulAlrn/llit  SiumM  sfPoltlual  Etommy  <lSt6).  and  hit  lectures  de- 
livered at  Oiford.  a  the  latter  the  follo»inl  oere  pi-inled:  A% 
lilmiKaarj  Ltdmrt  illllj):  Two  Ltllntll  «■  Peftdilioa,  with  a 
comUDndinn  between  the  aulKor  and  Mallhut  (1S3I);  Tkret 
Uituni  A  IW  Tranimiijicn  e!  Ai  Pmumi  UiUI,  from  CnnOi  It 
CmUry.  aid  iJu  UtraiiUiU  riuory  ^  Wullk  (ISlS);  Tkrri  LalHH 
—  'Vi  Cul  ef  ellauiiii  Maity  iti  «  ami  LgieH  el  FrinUt  md 

HI  PaCtit  Slain  (1S30):    Thra  Leaura  or  Waiti  and  en 

r  ctAUnOtram.  MacUntry  and  War,  iritk  a  Ph/ou  en  llu 
uiiici  and  ltimtdi4i  nt  Mc  Pra€nl  Dittnrtaiua  (1S30.  ind  ed, 
1831);  A  LcOmti  n  iu  Pmduaian  tf  Wullk  (■&»}!  and  Fonr 
Intradnaarj  Ltaura  «  Falilkal  Eanamy  (IS;i).  Several  of  his 
leeturei  were  tnndated  Into  pRnch  by  M.  Arrivabtne  under  the  tille 
aiPrimdfi  FtndtmtnlanxtEantmitFtlitiiiiiiiaii),  Scniorabo 
wrote  on  adminiitrative  and  uciat  questions — A  LtOv  te  Lnd 
Htuiik  «  a  £(Mt  Pntiiian  /U  Utlruk  Fm.  CtmmmlaHon  gf 
TMaamditPntumiforllitMililtaman  CiUMic  dirn  {1831. 3rcl 
cd-,  1S3>,  with  a  preface  containing  ugfestions  u  to  (ne  measures 
to  be  adopted  in  the  "  present  emerfency  ")  i  Slaienunl  at  the  Pro- 
tuimflr  Ot  Piar  ami  ^  lii  CmdilSm  ^ Ot  LaboirinrClatiii  in  a 
tamtUiraUi  ttititm  if  Amtria  mud  Bartpt,  btinf  rAi  Prr)aa  u  llu 
Ftrtii*  CnwunKaiuu  n  llu  Apttnda  It  llu  Poor  Lam  Rrpari 
(l8u):  On  NaUmut  Fnpirtj,  aid  on  tta  Pnifrcls  of  llu  PnirnI 
Aimtmulnlitm  andntHiw  Snatutn  (aooo.i  iSjs):  l^Uriimllw 
Fieltry  Att,ia  ^fitO  Ot  CMaK  Manntctlvrt  (1837):  Sutgriliont 
M  Ftpnlar  Ednt^m  (lUi);  Amtnem  Slv^  (tn  ptn  a  reprint 
from  the  EdMnriM  Xnin.  1861):  Am  Adirai  n  Edncnlitn 
Miinllt  lit  SaaS  Seina  AmaaUtn  \%»63}.    His  conlril 


(1164)1  flupsMscaf  JiUeikfi  (l«63.  chicRyof  notedlaiiyen):  and 
Hitltrital  md  PliiltiipUial  Eaaji  (iBet).  In  iBjg  appeared  hii 
Jturmil  luft  U  T-krtn  and  Gtaa  u  Mi  Aulnmn  ef  ihy  ind  Uu 

BtptOHIU  at  itSg;   asd  the  tbllDwinl  WPH-  nlilnl  l(m  hn  riraih  bv 

his  daugntcr:  Jtnnuis,  Ctnttrtationt 


(iS6t)i  Jtnntati  yptin  Frenu  and  Ilaly irom  1S4S  In 
a  Sluidi  if  On  Faelntian  c/ itjg  ligjii;  Conxnaliiins  n 
Cnitel  and  tUier  Dillintniikri  Paani  iurinf  llu  Sat 
(1S78J:  Ctntaahma  vitk  Dutintniitud  Ftrumt  dnrint 
kmfBt.lrom  1S60  It  lit}  (iMafl  CunKrialiani  iiul  j 
Btjpt  and  Malta  (iMi);  ■!»  in  187)  Ctmsptnima  a 
UOunu-K^AItiildt  Tacfiuwillt  Jrtm  1SJ4U  lSS9, 

d  the  public ;   they  an.  indeed,  somewhat  fon 


-,-_    , Id  rMit  leeUni. 

■ppran  ID  have  wanted  the  deeper  Ine«hl:  the  geaiallty  and  the 
catholic  turn  which  an  necessary  to  make  a  critic  of  a  high  order, 
Hptriajly  in  the ''-"'-- -■--     ■'- "      "     --•----■■ 


— that,  namely,  of  bna^nati^ 

politics,  thooch  the  theses  th 

questionable,  were  ably  written  and 


6+5 


counsel  as  to  poliiial 
-h  ibc  politlCLSn  dimld 


ted  to 


habitually  suted.    lie  also  did  excdlenE 

oln^    which   deface    Ricardo^i   principal 

h^h  "  and  "  low  "  wages  in  the  lenie  of  a 

— iduct  as  distinguished  from  an  absolute 

iployrncnt  of  tne  epithets  "  find  "  and 

.uumcd  t^  Ricardn  arc  false.    Thus  he 
ct  depends  on  the  diflerrnce  d(  fcniliiy  of 


erefore  Ihe  share  ot  the  produce  taken  by 

muM^DB!"  9  n  I  hj'di  m  in  wh^^d^hcVnics  the 
pm  tk>n4.     Bolides  adopling  »>n>c  term),  such 

h  hoiiih'^hvlourfv  not'liM  Iro^  obiMMo'"  h 
oies  tisefu  — to  express  the  conduct  of  the  capitaliit 
lera  ed  b  Interest  i  but  in  defining  "  cost  of  produc- 
im  of  labour  and abitioeoce  necessary  to  production  he 
A  w  hat  an  amount  of  labour  and  an  anwuot  at 
and  do  not  admit  of  reduction  to  a  comnton 
« important  conuderations  to 


It  is  only  an  idendcal 


Kan  population.'* 
e  adinitted.  that  b 


_  -fund,  and  sl> 

kal  propotition  in  arithmetic. 

frateo  estimate  of  the  servins  a.  .-_..- ... 

benefactor  of  mankind  on 
lat  he  modified  his  o{»nions 
e  of  his  career,  regards  his 
name  la  associated  as  vague 
the  absence  of  diilurbiiig 


lenccandspai-     

:>tative  itaiidard.   He  added: 

had  been  said  by  Smith  on  _. ,. 

ishes  usefully  between  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of  labour. 
n  ••rfilH  tn  lUMmiiB  ihi.  law  o(  wsges  he  falls  into  the  error  el 

iilhui  that 

heeKtravanmly  pFonovnceahim""  '  ^ — '" ' '"'"* 

level  with  Adam  Snhh."  he  yet  >1 
on  population  coniidervbly  _in  tbi 

It  (surged  by  H.  X.'C.'PM^^ai^  mui(7we'thinki 
by  his  isolation  of  eccMmica  from  monls.  and  his 
c  desin  of  wealth  ai  Ihe  sole  mmive-fom  in  the 

mam,  Senior,  in  common  with  most  of  the  olher  fnlloweia 
ided  (0  set  up  egoism  aa  tbe  legitimate  ruler  and  guide  of 
ve  In  favour  of  higher  ends.    From  the  scientiSc  side 

implied  in  the  phnie  "  desire  ol  wealth."  and  the  in- 
•  pnnci       orl     eap   natxm      economic^  ^w- 

SEHUS,  a  town  of  northern  Fiance,  In  tbe  department  ol 
Oise,  on  Ihe  right  tide  of  tbe  Nonette.  a  left-hand  affluent  of 
the  Olse,  34  m.  N.N.K  of  Paris  by  the  Northern  railway  on 
the  branch  line  (Chanlilly-Cr^y)  connecting  the  Patis-Creil 
and  ParIs-S(»ssoES  lines.  Pop.  (1006)  6074.  Its  anliquily.  Its 
historical  monuments  and  its  situation  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
In  the  midst  of  tbe  three  great  forests  ol  HiUatte,  Chantilly 
and  ErmenonviUe,  render  it  Interesting.  Its  Callo-Roman 
walls,  ij  ft.  high  and  13  ft,  thick,  are,  wilh  those  of  St  Liuer 
(AtMge)  and  Bourges,  the  most  pcilect  in  Fiance.  They  enclose 
■noval  area  1014  ft.  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  7^  ft.  wide  from 
N.  to  S.  AI  each  of  tbe  angles  formed  l>y  the  broken  lines  of 
which  Ihe  circuit  ol  1756  It.  is  composed  stands  or  stood  a  tower; 
numbering  originally  twenty-eight,  and  now  only  aiileen.  they 
are  semicirculat  in  plan,  nnd  up  to  the  height  of  the  wall  are 
unpierccd.  The  Roman  dty  had  only  two  gales;  the  present 
number  Is  five.  The  site  of  the  praetorium  was  aflerwanJa 
occupied  by.acaalle  occasionally  inhabited  by  tbe  king*  of 
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Fnsu  froin  Dovif  M  HcDiy  tV.,  tod  ilOI  npnKOtcd  by  luini 
datiogfromtheiitb,  i  jth  and  ifiLh  ctntuiio,  la  the  nclghboiu- 
hdod  of  Scnla  Um  fountUtKiu  of  a  Roman  ampfaitheatre  have 
Eovcred.    The  i^d  cathednl  of  Notic  Dame  (nth, 


le  limited  re 


.HC»ie 
xae  progreu  was 
wu  finished  only  undei  Francis  I.  The 
total  length  ii  jii'ft,  (outiide  meuuremeni),  but  the  nave 
{qt  ft-  high)  [s  shorter  thaa  the  cboLr,  At  the  weit  front  [here 
are  thiee  dooiwiyi  and  two  bell  towen.  The  ifghl-hind  tovrr 
(}j6  ft.  high)  il  very  linking:  It  conusti,  above  the  belfry 
Mtge.  of  a  viiy  ilendei  octagonal  drum  with  opcn-woik  lurreu 
and  *  ipire  with  eight  dormer  Hindom.  The  left-hand  tovnr, 
alttrrd  In  the  i6ib  century,  is  crowned  by  a  baluilnde  and  a 
ihirp  roof.  In  the  ude  pottali,  specially  in  the  louthem,  the 
Samboyanl  Gothic  il  ditplayed  b  all  itl  delicacy.  Exteinally 
the  chi^r  it  eilremely  almple.  In  the  Interior  the  aactiity 
[dUara  with  apltalt  of  the  loth  century  are  notewotthy.  The 
epiicopal  palace,  now  an  uchaet^ogicil  muieum,  dalei  tiom 
the  ij(h  century;  the  old  collcgiite  cburch  of  St  Fn^bourg 
«i3  built  ia  the  iilh  century  in  the  ttyle  which  became 
characteristic  of  the  "  aaintea  chapelles  "  of  the  Ijth  and  nth 
centuries;  St  Pierre  (chiefly  of  ihe  ijlh  and  i6lh  cenluiia) 
■ervei  as  1  market.  The  eccleiiasti<sl  college  of  St  Vincent, 
occupying  the  old  abbey  of  this  naiite,  has  an  interating  church 
probably  of  the  nth  century.  Its  date  has,  however,  been 
greatly  dilputed  by  archaeologists,  who  sometimes  wrongly 
refer  it  to  Queen  Anne  of  Russia,  foundress  in  the  nth  century 
of  the  abbey.  The  lowo  ball  (i^th  centuiy)  and  several  private 
bouses  are  also  of  architectural  lnii;rest. 

Sentis  has  tribunals  of  first  inilance  and  of  commerce  and  a 
lub-prefecture.  The  manufacture  of  btlcki  and  tiles,  cardboard, 
neosuiea  and  other  wares  are  amon^  t)x  industries.  _Tbe 
town  is  an  agricultural  market. 

Senlis  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Gallo-Roman  township 
of  the  Silvane^tes,  which  afterwards  became  Augustomagus- 
Christianity  wu  introduced  by  St  Rieul  prt^bly  about  the 
dose  of  the  3rd  century.  During  Ihe  first  two  dynasties  of 
Fnnce  Senlit  was  a  royal  residence  and  generally  formed  part 
of  Ihe  royal  domain;  it  obtained  a  communal  charter  in  117J. 
In  the  middle  ages  toad  manufactures,  espedally  that  of  cloth, 
were  active.  The  burgessa  took  part  in  the  Jacquerie  of  the 
.14th  century,  then  sided  with  Ihe  Burgundians  and  the  English; 
whom,  however,  they  afterwards  expelled.  The  Leaguers  were 
there  beaten  in  1589  by  Henry  I.,  duke  Of  L«ngucville,  and 
Franks  de  La  Noue.  The  bishopric  was  supprt^ssed  at  the 
Revolution. and  this  suppression  was  confirmed  by  the  Conconiat. 
Treaties  between  Louis  XI.  and  Francis  II.,  duke  of  Brittany 
(i4;s).  and  between  Chariea  VIII.  and  Haiimilian  of  Austria 
(uw)  were  signed  at  Senlis. .      _  ,  ^ 

BBHHA  (Arab,  ]<i>i.l).  >  popular  puigative^eonsislbig  of 
the  leaves  of  two  species  ol  Caisia  (natural  order  Lcguminosae), 
vii.  C.  aiuli/iilia  and  C.  anptsiiltlia.  These  are  small  shrubs  sbout 
9  ft.  high,  with  numrrous  lanceolale  or  nanowly  lanceolate 
Icallets  arranged  pinnately  on  a  main  stalk  with  no  terminal 
leaOet;  the  yellow  flowers  ate  bonie  in  tong-stalked  racemes 
[n  the  leaf-^iils,  and  are  succeeded    by   broad    Aattish    puds 

of  Nubia,  i.;.  Dongola,  Beibcr,  Kordofan  and  Senaar,  but  is 
grown  also  in  Umbuctoo  and  Sokoto.  The  leaAets  are 
collected  twice  a  year  by  the  iialivts,  the  principal  crop 
being  gathered  in  September  after  (be  rainy  season  and  a 
Mnallcr  quantity  in  April.  The  leaves  are  dried  IH  Ihe  Amplest 
manner  by  cutting  down  the  shrubs  and  exposing  them  on  the 
locks  to  the  burning  sun  until  quite  dry.  The  leal^els  then 
readily  tall  off  and  are  packed  in  large  f>aga  made  of  palm  leaves, 
and  holding  about  a  quintal  each.  TTiese  packages  are  conveyed 
by  camels  to  Assouan  and  Darao  and  thence  to  Cairo  and 
Aleiandria,  or  by  ship  by  way  of  Masiowah  and  Suakim.    The 


Ihitvi 


s  form 


senna  has  been  shipped  of  m 

a  few  leaves  of  a  similar  species  witn  Luoancr  otnvate  leaves, 
C.  obnaila,  may  be  found  miied  with  il.  C.  anpiilijatia  affords 
the  Bomlay,  East  Indian,  Alabiin  or  Mecca  tenna  of  commeice. 
This  plant  grows  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yemen  and 
Hadnimaut  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  in  Somaliland,  and  in  Sind 
and  the  Punjab  in  India.  The  leaves  are  chiefly  shipped  Irani 
Mocha,  Aden,  Jeddah  and  other.  Red  Sea  pons  to  Bombay 
and  Ihince  to  Europe,  the  average  imports  into  Bombay  atnouni- 
ing  10  about  150  tons  annually,  of  which  one-half  ia  re-eiponed. 
Bombay  senna  is  very  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  Alexandrian, 
ks  il  frequently  contains  many  brown  and  decayed  leaflets  sod 
is  miied  with  leaf-slalks,  &c.  C.  ORjiuli/rWia  is  also  cultivated 
in  the  extreme  south  of  India,  and  there  affords  larger  leaves, 
which  are  known  in  commerce  as  Tinnevelly  senna.  Tliis 
variety  is  carefully  collected,  and  consisis  almosl  excJuaivdy 
of  leaves  of  a  fine  green  colour,  without  any  admixture  of  stalks 
It   is  exported  .from   Tuticorin.    Ameri^A  senna  ia  Causa 

The  British  Phannacopoeia  recognfxes  both  ^flHu  Afeusicfrnu 
and  Senna  InJias.  The  composition  of  the  leaves  is  the  s«me 
in  either  case.  The  chief  ingredient  is  cathartic  add,  a  sulphur 
containing  glucoside  of  complex  formula.  It  occurs  combined 
-with  calcium  and  magnesium  to  form  soluble  salts.    That  tbts  ts 


nby  tl 


cathirtste  of  ammonia,  when  given  separately,  a 
the  same  manner  as  senna  itself.  Cathartic  acid  can  easily 
be  decomposed  into  glucose  and  alhtitogenic  add.  The 
leaves  contain  at  least  two  other  glucosides.  sennapiciiD  and 
aennacrol,  but  as  these  are  insoluble  in  water,  Ih^  are  not 
contained  in  most  of  the  preparation!  of  senna.  Senna  aba 
contains  a  little  chrysophanic  acid. 

Of  the  numerous  phamucopoeial  pnpantioiii  Iluec  b>d«  be 
mentioned.  The  mi^idu  lemui.  an  adminibic  lauiivc  for  chiklm. 
con     iniirnna.  DHUfi  mi  .     «.      imn^  ^um^j^^DmiM. 


nar  Indlcn.  The  p>1hi  il^irMiiii  cmf 
cif  lenna  in  twdve.  Ihe  other  incrcdienis 
ird  prepsntion.  rarely  employed  nowadj 


It  of  the 
rinDmorepartkiitarlyoF 

is  uiereby  pmdiiced.  se.. .. 

fchaemorHioidsareyreseAI.  Tbe  tfcretioo* 
'-'   -id  the  How  of  bile  is 

Tlie  i^ief  puTfilive 


mounted  Ihe  throne  on  the  nth  of  Ab  70J  B.C.  I 
paign  was  against  Babylonia,  where  Merodach-baladan  bad 
reappeared.  The  Chaldaean  usurper  was  compelled  to  Ay,  and 
Bcl-ibni  was  appdnted  king  of  Babylon  in  hia  place.  Thai 
Sennacherib  marched  against  Ihe  Kassi  in  the  northern  Bxam- 
tains  of  Elam  and  ravaged  the  kingdom  of  Ellip  where  Ecbatana 
afterwards  stood.  In  701  B.C.  came  a  great  campaign  in  the  west, 
which  had  revolted  from  Assyrian  rule.  Sidon  and  other 
Phoenician  cities  were  captured,  but  Tyre  held  out,  whDe  its 
kingLuIia  (E!ul>eus)fled  to  Cyprus.  Ashdod,  Ammon,  Moabaad 
Edom  now  lubmiltcd.  but  Heieluah  of  Judah  with  the  depoidcnt 
Philistine  princes  of  Ashkdon  and  Ekioo. defied  the  Asqrtiai 
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anny/tnistiiig  to  the  fortifications'of  jerosalem  and  Egyptian 
help.    Hezekiah,  however,  was  forced  to  restore  the  anti-Jewish 
Padi  to  the  government  of  Ekron,  from  whidi  he  had  been  roo 
moved  by  the  Jewish  party,  and,  after  the  defeat  of  his  Egyptian 
allies  at  Eltekeh,  to  see  hxs  country  wasted  with  fire  and  sword, 
forty-six  fortresses  being  taken  and  200,150  persona  carried 
into  captivity.    He  then  endeavoured  to  buy  ofiE  the  invsCders 
by  numerous  presenia— 30  talents  of  gold,  800  talents  of  silver, 
precious  stones,  couches  and  thrones  inlaid  with  ivory,  girb  and 
eunuchs — but  all  in  vain.   Jerusalem  was  saved  eventually  by  a 
plague,  which  decimated  the  Assyrian  army  and  obliged  Senna- 
cherib to  return  to  Nineveh.    The  following  year  he  was  again 
in  Babylonia,  where  he  made  his  son  Assur-nadin-sum  king  in 
place  of  Bel-ibnl  and  drove  Merodach-baladan  out  of  the  marshes 
in  which  he  had  taken  refuge.    A  few  years  later  he  had  a  fleet 
of  ships  built  near  Birejik  on  the  Euphrates  by  his  Phoenician 
captives;  these  were  manned  by  lonians  and  tranq;)orted  from 
Opis  overland  to  the  Euphrates  and  so  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Then  they  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Elam,  and  there  destroyed 
the  colony  of  Merodach-baladan's  followen  at  Nagitu.     In 
return  for  this  unprovoked  invasion  of  Elamite  territory  the 
Elamites  descended  upon  Babylonia,  carried  away  Assur-nadin- 
sum  (694  B.C.)  and  made  Nergal-yusezib  king.  Three  years  later 
a  great  battle  was  fought  at  KhalulS  on  the  Tigris  between  the 
Assyrians  on  the  one  side  and  the  Elamites  and  Babylonians  on 
the  other.    Both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  but  the  advantage 
remained  with  Sennacherib,  and  in  689  B.C.  he  captured  Babylon 
and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  a  deed  which  excited  the  horror  of  all 
western  Asia.    Some  time  previously — the  date  is  not  known — 
he  had  overrun  the  mountain  districts  of  Cilida.    On  the  aoth 
of  Tebet  681  B.C.  he  was  murdered  by  his  two  sons,  who  fled  to 
Armenia  after  holding  Nineveh  for  forty-two  days.   Sennacherib 
was  vainglorious  and  a  bad  administrator;  he  built  the  palace 
of  Kuyunjik  at  Nineveh,  1500  ft.  long  by  700  ft.  broad,  as  well  as 
the  great  wall  of  the  city,  8  m.  in  circumference. 
See  George  Smith,  History  of  Sennacherib  (1878).       (A.  H.  S.) 
8ENNAR,  a  country  of  north-east  Africa,  part  of  the  An^o- 
Egyptian  Sudan.    Its  boundaries  have  varied  considerably,  but 
Sennar  proper  is  the  triangular-shaped  territory  between  the 
White  and  Blue  Niles  north  of  10**  N.    This  region  is  called  by 
the  Arabs  "  The  Island  of  Sonnar  "  and  by  the  negro  inhabitants 
**  Hui."    The  northern  part,  where  the  two  Niles  approach 
nearer  one  another,  is  also  known  as  El  Gezira,  i .«.  *'  the  Idand." 
Whilst  Sennar  has  never  been  held  to  extend  westward  of  the 
White  Nile,  the  term  has  often  been  used  to  embrace  "  the 
Island  of  Meroe,"  i.e.  the  country  between  the  Blue  Nile  and 
the  Atbara,  and  the  land  between  the  Blue  Nile  and  Its  most 
eastern  tributary  the  Rahad,  this  latter  district  being  known  as 
the  "  Isle  of  Isles."    South-east  Sennar  stretches  to  the  Abys' 
sinian  hlll&    By  the  Sudan  administration  this  region  has  been 
divided  into  mudirias  (provinces),  one.  Including  the  central 
portion,  retaining  the  name  of  Sennar.  ^The  present  article  deals 

with  the  country  as  a  whole.        ^     .  -  ^.  .  ,__     _    . 

In  general  Sennar  is  a  vast  plaiiil  lying  for  the  most  part  much 
higher  than  the  river-levels  and  about  2000  ft.  above  tne  sea.  Its 
western  part,  towards  the  White  Nile,  bein^  largelv  wilderness. 
From  the  plain  rise  isolated  granitic  hills,  attainmg  heights  of  1000  to 
3000  ft.  above  the  general  level.  Jebcl  Scgadi  is  red  jgranite  of  the 
finest  quality.  The  plain,  sandy  in  its  nortnem  part,  is  in  the  south 
a  deep  bed  of  aigillaceous  marl,  scattered  over  with  great  graqite 
boulders  and  fragments  of  greenstone. 

Sennar  lies  In  the  rc^on  01  light  rain,  inoeasing  in  the  S.E.  districts 
to  as  much  as  ao  in.  m  the  year.  The  rainy  season  is  from  July  to 
September.  The  climate  is  generally  unhealthy  during  that  period 
and  the  months  following.  The  miasmatic  exhalations  caused  by  the 
sun  playing  on  stagnant  waten  after  the  floods  give  rise  .to  the 
**  Sennar  fever,"  which  drives  even  the  natives  from  the  plains  to  the 
southern  uplands.  The  temperature,  which  rises  at  times  to  over 
rzo*  Fahr.,  Is  also  very  changeable,  often  sinking  from  100*  during 
the  day  to  under  60*  at  night. 

T!ie  soil,  mainly  alluvial,  is  naturally  very  fertile,  and^  wherever 
cultivated  yields  abundant  crops,  durra  bemg  the  principal  grain 
grown.  Many  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  cotton,  wheat  and  barley  are 
also  grown.  The  forest  vegetation,  larsely  confined  to  the  "  Isle  of 
Isles  '  and  the  southern  uplands,  includes  the  Adansonia  ^obab), 
which  in  the  Fazogli  district  attains  gigantic  proportions,  the 
tamarind,  of  which  bread  »  made,  the  defeo  palm,  several  valuable 


gum  trees  (whence  the  term  Sennari  often  applied  in  Egypt  to  gum- 
arable),  some  dyewoOds,  ebony,  ironwood  and  many  varieties  of 
acada.  In  these  forests  are  found  the  two-homed  rhinoceros,  the 
elephant,  lion,  panther,  numerous  apes  and  antelopes,  while  the 
crocodile  and  hippopotamus  frequent  the  rivers.  The  chief  domestic 
animals  are  the  camel,  horse,  ass,  ox,,  buffalo  (used  both  as  a  beast  of 
burden  and  for  riding),  sheep  with  a  short  silky  fleece,  the  goat  and 
thepig,  which  last  here  reaches  its  southernmost  limit. 

The  country  is  occupied  by  a  partly  settled,  partly  nomad  popula- 
tion of  an  extremely  mixed  negroid  diaracter.  There  is  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  once  dominant  fair  race,  of  which  the  still  surviving 
Sienetjo,  a  people  of  a  yellow  or  fair  complexion,  are  reganted  as 
descendants.  The  great  pUin  of  Sennar  is  mainly  occupied  by 
HaSsania  Arabs  in  the  north,  by  Abu-Rof  (Rufaya)  Hamites  of  Beia 
stock  in  the  east  as  far  as  Faaogli,  and  elsewhere  by  the  negroid 
Funj  (q.v.)  and  the  groui>  of  tribn  collectively  known  as  Shangalla 
(the  Bertat,  Legas,  btenetjo,  Gumus,  Kadalos,  &c. ;  see  Shangalla). 
The  chief  towns  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Blue  Nile.  They  are: 
Wad  Medani  (9.V.),  148  m.  above  Khartum,  one  of  the  most  thriving 
towns  in  the  eastern  Sudan;  Sennar,  341  m  above  Khartum,  the 
capital  of  the  Funj  empire  and  chief  town  of  the  mudiria  of  Sennar — 
of  the  andent  city  little  remains  except  a  mosque  with  a  high 
minaret ;  and  Roseires,  A36  m.  from  Khartum  and  the  limit  of  naviga* 
tion  up  stream  from  that  dty.  Near,  the  Abysunian  frontier  are 
Faaogfi  (left  bank)  and  Famaka  (rid^t  bank)  on  a  navigable  stretch 
of  the  Blue  Nile  above  the  rapids  at  Roseires  and  dose  to  the  Tumat 
confluence  and  the  gold  district  of  Beni  Shangul.  On  the  river 
Dinder  is  the  town  of  Singa.  A  railway,  built  In  1909-1910.  connects 
Khartum,  Wad  Medani  and  Sennar  with  Kordofan,  the  White  Nile 
being  bridged  near  Gos  Abu  Guma. 

'  History, — Sennar,  lying  between  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  was  in 
andent  times  under  Egyptian  or  Ethiopian  influence  and  its 
inhabitants  appear  to  have  embraced  Christianity  at  an  eariy 
period.  The  capital  of  Aloa,  which  appears  to  have  been  at  one 
time  a  powerful  Christian  state,  was  at  Soba  on  the  Blue  Nile. 
In  the  7th  or  8th  centuries  aj>.  there  was  a  considerable  emigra-j' 
tion  of  Arabs  into  the  country.  Christianity  very  gradually 
died  out  (see  Doncala,  mudiria).  The  Funj  who  had  meantime' 
settled  in  Sennar  became  the  dominant  race  by  the  15th  century.^ 
They  adopted  the  Mahdmmedan  religion  and  founded  an  empire 
which  in  the  X7th  and  x8th  centuries  ruled  over  a  hurge  part  of 
th]»  eastern  Sudan.  This  empire  was  finally  overthrown  by  the 
Egyptians  in  1821.  Since  that  period  Sennar  has  had  no  history 
distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  (see 
Sudan,  }  Anglo-Egyptian,  History).  The  chief  ambition  of 
the  people  under  Anglo-Egyptian  nde  was  to  ow:n  cattle  rather 
than  to  improve  their  houses,  food  or  dothing  (vide  Egypt,  No/  x, 

x9Xo,p.  79). .    

The  country  was  visited  by  few  Europeans  before  the  time  of 
the  Egyptian  conquest.  In  1699  a  French  surgeon,  J.  C.  Poncet,' 
passed  through  Sennar  on  his  way  from  Egypt  to  Abyssinia,  and 
an  account  of  his  experiences  has  been  published  (Lctfrei  .  .  .  </es 
missi4ms  itrangires,  Paris,  cd.  of  x  870,  tome  iii.) .  He  was  followed 
by  Janus  de  Noir,  le  sieur  du  Roule,  whb  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  open  diplomatic  relations  with  Abyssinia,,  but  was  murdered 
(1703)  in  Sennar.  The  most  noteworthy,  however,  of  the  earlier 
travellers  was  James  Bruce,  the  explorer  of  the  Blue  Nile.  He 
spent  some  time  in  Seiuiar  in  X772,  and  in  his  Travds  has  left  an 
interesting  account  of  the  kingdom  in  its  decadence.  Various 
Egyptian  expeditions  added  considerably  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  district,  which  between  x8s4  and  1864  was  explored  by  the 
Bdgian  scientist  E.  Pruyssenaere.  Later  explorers  included  the 
Viennese  Ernst  Mamo  (1870)  and  the  Dutchman  J.  M.  Schuver, 
who  in  i88i-x88a  visited  the  sources  of  the  Tumat.  To  this  list 
should  be  added  the  names  of  those  who,  like  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
explored  the  Blue  Nile.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  condominium  (X899)  the  country  has  been  thoroughly 
surveyed.         .^^ 

Lists  of  the  kings  of  Sennar,  and  of  the  tributary  mien  of  Halfaya, 
Shendi,  and  Fazokl  are  given  in  vol.  t.  pp.  437-438  of  A.  M.  N.  J. 
Stokvis'  Manud  dTkisloire  (Leiden.  t888). 

SBNONES,  in  andent  geography,  a  Celtic  people  of  Gallia 
Celtica,  who  In  Caesar's  time  inhabited  the  district  which  now 
includes  the  departments  of  Sdne-et-Mame,  Loirel  and  Yonne. 
From  53-51  B.C.  they  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Caesar, 
brought  about  by  thdr  expulsion  of  Cavarinus,  whom  he  had 
appointed  their  king.  In  the  last-named  year  a  Senonian  named 
Drappes  threatened  the  Pxovincia,  but  was  captured  and  starved 
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himadf  to  death."  From  this  time  the  Gallic  Senones  disappear 
from  history.  In  later  times  they  were  included  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis.  Their  chief  towns  were  Agedincum  (later  Senones, 
whence  Sens),  Metiosedum  (Melun;  according  to  A.  Holder, 

Meudon),  and  Vellaimodunum  (site  uncertam). 

See  Caesar,  Bell.  Call.  v.  54,  vii.  75,  viii.  30.  44:  T.  R.  Holmes, 
Caesar's  Conguest  of  Caul  (1899).  PP-  4^2.-4^3,  755*766,  819;  A. 
Holder,  AUceltischer  Spracfuckatt,  ii.  0904)- 

More  important  historically  was  a  brandi  of  the  above  (called 

Ziwhws,  SenOnes,  by  Polybius),  who  about  400  B.C.  made  their 

Way  over  the  Alps  and,  having  driven  out  the  Umbrians,  settled 

on  the  east  coast  of  Italy  from  Ariminum  to  Ancona,  in  the 

so-called  ager  GaUicus  and  founded  the  town  of  Sena  Gallica 

(SinlgagUa),  which  became  their  capital    In  391  they  invaded 

Etruria  and  besieged  Clusium.  The  Clusines  appealed  to  Rome, 

whose  intervention,  accompanied  by  a  violation  of  the  law  of 

nations,  led  to  war^  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at. the  Allia  (xSth  of 

July  390)  and  the  capture  of  Rome.    For  more  than  100  years 

the  Senones  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  until 

they  were  finally  subdued  (283)  by  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and 

driven  out  of  their  territory.    Nothing  more  is  heard  of  them  in 

Italy.    It  is  probable  that  they  formed  part  of  the  bands  of 

Gauls  who  spread  themselves  over  the  countries  by  the  Danube, 

Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor.    A  Roman  colony  was  established 

at  Sena,  called  Sena  Gallica  to  distinguish  it  from  Sena  Julia 

(Siena)  in  Etruria. 

For  ahcient  authorities  sec  A.  Holder  as  above;  on  the  subjugation 
of  the  Senones  by  the  Romans,  Monimsen,  Hist,  of  Rome  (Eng.  trans.)i 
bk.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

SENS,  a  town  of  north-central  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Yonne,  71  m.  S.E.  of  Paris  on  the 
Paris-Lyon-M£diterranie  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  13,701.  It  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of,  and  on  an  island  in,  the  Yonne 
just  below  its  confluence  with  the  Vanne.  The  streets  of  the 
town  are  narrow,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  fine  promenades.  The 
cathedral  of  St  £tienne,  one  of  the  earliest  Gothic  buildings 
in  France,  is  additionally  interesting  because  the  architecture 
of  its  choir  influenced  through  the  architect,  William  of  Sens, 
that  of  the  choir  of  Canterbury  cathedral.  St  Etienne  was  begun 
in  1 140  and  only  completed  early  in  the  i6th  century.  It  belongs 
mainly  to  the  xath  century,  and  it  is  characterized  by  solidity 
rather  than  by  beauty  of  proportion  or  richness  of  omantentation. 
The  west  front  is  pierced  by  three  portals;  that  in  the  middle 
has  good  sculptures,  representing  the  payable  of  the  virgins 
and  the  story  of  St  Stephen.  The  right-hand  portal  contains 
twenty-two  remarkable  statuettes  of  the  prophets,  which  have 
suffered  considerable  injuries.  Above  this  portal  rises  the  stone 
tower,  decorated  with  armorial  bearings  and  with  statues  repre- 
senting the  principal  benefactors  of  the  church.  The  bells  in  the 
campanile  by  which  the  tower  is  surmounted  enjoyed  immense 
reputation  in  the  middle  ages;  the  two  which  still  remain, 
La  Savim'enne  and  La  Potcnticnne,  weigh  respectively  15  tons 
7  cwt.  and  13  tons  13  cwt.  The  left  portal  is  adorned  with 
two  bas-reliefs,  Liberality  and  Avarice,  as  well  as  with  the  story 
of  John  the  Baptist.  The  portal  on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  French  16th-century  sculpture, 
that  on  the  south  side  is  surmounted  by  magnificent  stained- 
glass  windows.  Other  windows  of  the  i3th  to  the  i6th  century 
are  preserved,  some  of  them  representing  the  legend  of  St  Thomas 
of  Canterbury.  Among  the  interior  adornments  are  the  tomb  of 
the  dauphin  (son  of  Louis  XV.)  and  his  consort,  Marie  Josdphe 
of  Saxony,  one  of  the  works  of  William  Coustou  the  younger, 
and  bas-reliefs  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Cardinal 
Duprat,  chancellor  of  France  and  archbishop  of  Sens  from  1525 
to  1535.  The  mausoleum  from  which  they  came  was  destroyed 
at  the  Revolution.  The  treasury,  one  of  the  richest  in  antiquities 
in  France,  contains  a  fragment  of  the  true  cross  presented  by 
Charlemagne,  and  the  vestments  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
It  was  in  the  cathedral  of  Sens  that  St  Louis,  in  1234,  married 
Marguerite  of  Provence,  and  five  years  later  deposited  the  crown 
of  thorns.  To  the  south  of  the  cathedral  are  the  official  buildings, 
dating  from  the  13th  century,  but  restored  by  VioUet-le^Duc. 
.The  old  judgment-hall  and  the  dungeons  had  remained. intact; 


in  the  former  is  a' collection  of  fragments  of  sculptiire  from  the 
cathedral;  on  the  first  story  is  the  synod  hall,  vaulted  with  stone 
and  lifted  by  beautiful  grisaille  windows.  A  Renaissance 
structure  connects  the  buildings  with  the  archiepiscopal  palace, 
which  also  dates  from  that  period  The  oldest  of  the  other 
churches  of  Sens  is  St  Savinian^  the  foundation  of  which  dates 
from  the  3rd  century;  the  crypt  and  other  portions  of  the 
church  are  of  Romanesque  architecture.  TIm  museum  of  Sens 
contains,  among  other  antiquities,  some  precious  MSS.,  notably 
a  famous  missal  with  ivory  covers,  and  a  collection  of  sculptured 
stones  mainly  derived  from  the  old  Roman  fortifications,  which 
were  themsdves  constructed  from  the  ruins  of  public  monuments 
at  the  beginning  of  the  barbarian  invasions.  The  town  has  statues 
of  Baron  J.  J.  Th^nard,  the  famous  chemist,  and  of  the  sculptor 
Jean  Cot»in.  Sens  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  and  includes 
among  its  public  institutions  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  tri- 
bunal of  conunerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  council  of  trade 
arbitrators  and  a  lyc£e  for  boys.  Among  the  industries  are  flour- 
milling,  tanning  and  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements, 
boots  and  shoes,  chemicals  and  cutlery;  th^e  is  trade  in  wine, 
grain,  wood,  coal  and  wool,  in  which  the  port  on  the  Yonne 
has  some  share.. 

Sens,  when  the  capital  of  the  Senones,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
peoples  of  Gaul,  bore  .the  name  of  Agedincum,  It  was  not  finally 
subdued  by  the  Romans  till  after  the  defeat  of  Vercingetorix. 
On  the  division  of  Gaul  into  seventeen  provinces  under  the 
emperor  Valens,  Agedincum  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
4th  Lugdunensis.  Theatres,  circuses,  amphitheatres,  triumphal 
arches  and  aqueducts  were  all  built  in  the  town  by  the  Romans. 
It  was  the  meeting-point  of  six  great  highways.  The  inhabitants, 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  martyrs  Savinian  and  Potentian, 
held  out  against  the  Alamanni  and  the  Franks  in  356,  against 
the  Saracens  in  731  or  738,  and  finally  against  the  Normans 
in  886 — the  last  having  besieged  the  town  for  six  months. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  feudal  period  Sens  was  governed  by 
counts,  who  had  become  hereditary  towards  the  middle  oi  the 
loth  century;  and  the  contests  of  these  counts  with  the  arch- 
bishops or  with  their  feudal  superiors  often  led  to  much  blood- 
shed and  disaster,  until,  in  1055,  the  countship  was  united  to 
the  royal  domain.  Several  coundls  were  held  at  Sens,  notaMy 
that  of  1 1 40,  at  which  St  Bernard  and  Abelard  met.  The  burgesses 
in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  formed  themselves  into  a 
commune  which  carried  on  war  against  the  clergy.  This  was 
suppressed  by  Louis  VIII.,  and  restored  by  Philip  Augustus. 
In  the  ardour  of  its  Catholicism  Sens  massacred  the  Protestants 
in  1562,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  join  the  League. 
Henry  IV.  did  not  effect  his  entrance  till  1594,  and  he  then 
deprived  the  town  of  its  privileges.  In  1622  Paris,  hitherto 
suffragan  to  Sens,  was  made  an  archbishopric,  and  the  bi^oprics 
of  Chartres,  Orleans  and  Meaux  were  transferred  to  the  new 
jurisdiction.  In  1 791  the  archbishopric  was  reduced  to  a  bishopric 
of  the  department  of  Yonne.  Suppressed  in  1801,  the  sec  was 
restored  in  1817  with  the  rank  of  archbishopric.  The  town  was 
occupied  by  the  Allies  in  1814  and  by  the  Germans  in  1870-1871. 

SENSATIONALISM,  in  psychology,  the  theory  that  all  know- 
ledge comes  from  sensation  (see  Psvchology).  Thus  AristipiMis 
the  Cyrenaic  held  that  there  could  be  no  knowledge  save  that 
which  the  senses  give,  but  the  Stoics,  while  finding  the  origin  of 
knowledge  in  the  senses,  do  not  restrict  it  to  this.  Sensationalism 
in  modem  times  is  chiefly  associated  with  Hobbes,  Locke, 
Hume  and  the  French  phOosophcrs  of  the  Enlightennieai. 
Voltaire,  Condillac  and  others.  In  its  extreme  sense  it  has  rarely 
been  held,  and  is  practically  abandoned  by  modem  philosophers 
on  the  plain  ground  that  a  sensation  as  such  lasts  only  as  kmg 
as  the  stimulus  is  applied.  Any  connexion  of  sensation  is  some- 
thing over  and  above  sensation,  and  without  this  connexioA 
there  can  be  no  knowledge  (see  EMPiRiasM,  Phenomenon,  &c.)> 

The  term  has  also  come  into  colloquial  use  for  the  practice  d 
appealing — e.g.  in  art.  literature  and  especially  in  journalism— «il^ 
to  the  emotions,  disregarding  proportion  and  fact. 

SENTENCE  (Lat.  sententia,  a  way  of  thinking,  opinion,  jodg^ 
ment,  vote,  sentire,  to  feel,,think),  a_word  of  which  the  priadpal 
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meaningB  now  are:  (a)  in  grammar,  a  thought  expressed  in 
words  in  complete  grammatical  form  and  composed  of  subject 
and  predicate,  and  (6)  in  law,  a  judicial  decision.  In  law,  the 
term  signifies  either  (x)  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  criminal  juris- 
diction imposing  a  punishment  such  as  a  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or  (2)  a  decree  of  certain  competent  courts,  as  ecclesiastical 
and  admiralty  courts.  In  sense  (x)  a  sentence  may  be  either 
definite  otfinalt  ix.  one  ^ving  finality  to  the  case,  or  interloctUory, 
determining  some  point  in  the  progress  of  the  case  (see,  however, 
Judgment).  The  sentences  inflicted  by  the  courts  of  various 
countries  vary  according  to,  the  gravity  of  the  offence  (see 
Cbdcinal  Law;  also  Capital  Punishmemt;  and,  for  the 
"  indeterminate  "  sentence,  Reczdivxsm).  Concurrent  sentences 
are  those  which  run  from  the  same  date  in  respect  of  convictions 
on  various  indictments.  A  cumulative  sentence  is  the  sum 
total  of  consecutive  sentences  passed  in  respect  of  each  distinct 
offence  of  which  an  accused  person  has  been  found  guilty  on 
several  counts  of  an  indictment.  A  sentence,  ixf  the  case  of 
trials  before  a  court  of  assise,  commences  to  run  from  the  first 
day  of  the  sitting  of  the  court,  but  in  that  of  courts  of  quarter 
sessions  from  the  time  the  sentence  is  pronounced. 

SENTIKEU  or  Sentsy,  a  guard  or  watch,  a  soldier  posted  at  a 
particular  spot  to  challenge  all  comers,  pacing  those  who  give 
a  countersign,  and  refusing  those  who  do  not,  and  giving  alarm 
in  case  of  attack.  The  etymology  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controvert.  The  original  word  seems  to  be  Ital.  setUindla, 
adapted  as  Fr.  sentindle  (the  modem  Frencfi  military  term  is 
faclumnoire,  and  the  Ger.  Pachmann),  For  the  Italian  word  the 
source  has  been  suggested  in  letUire,  to  perceive,  but  there  are 
philological  objections  to  this,  and  more  plausibility  attaches 
to  a  coimezion  with  senHnc,  the  bilge-water  in  a  ship,  figuratively 
rabble,  camp-followers.  If  an  Italian  origin,  as  agreed  on  by 
most  authorities,  be  set  aside,  the  French  word  suggests  a  more 
appropriate  formation  as  the  diminutive  of  setUier,  path,  Lat. 
semita,  meaning  properly  the  sentry's  beat.  The  0.  Fr.  setUeret 
(a  form  of  serUier)  would  account  for  the  English  form  "  sentry." 

SENnNUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Umbria,  Italy,  lying  to  the 
S.  of  the  modem  town  of  Sassoferrato,  in  the  low  ground.  The 
foundations  of  the  city  walls  are  preserved,  and  a  road  and 
remains  of  houses  have  been  discovered,  including  several  mosaic 
pavements  (T.  BuccoL'ni  in  Notaie  degU  scan,  1890,  346)  and 
inscriptions  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sri  century  a.d.,  including 
three  important  tahulae  patronatus.  In  the  neighbourhood  the 
battle  took  place  in  which  the  Romans  defeated  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Samnites  and  Gauls  in  295  B.C.  It  was  taken  and 
destroyed  in  41  B.C.  by  the  troops  of  Octavian,  but  continued  to 
exist  under  the  Empire.  It  was,  however,  only  a  municipium, 
never  (as  some  wrongly  suppose)  a  ccionia.  Sassoferrato  gave 
its  name  to  Giambattista  Salvi,  sumamed  Sassoferrato  (1605- 
1685),  a  painter  celebrated  for  his  Madoimas. 

SDfUSSI  [Samusi]  and  8ENUSSITES,  the  names  respectively 
of  a  Moslem  f&mily  (and  especially  its  chief  member)  and  of  the 
fraternity  or  sect  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  Senussi. 
Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among  writers 
and  travellers  claiming  knowledge  of  the  Seniisna\  it  is  possible, 
however,  to  distinguish  the  main  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  Senussi 
sheiks  and  to  indicate  the  range  of  their  direct  political  influence. 
The  extent  of  their  spiritual  influence,  the  ramifications  of  the 
fraternity  and  the  aims  of  its  chieb  cannot  be  gauged  so 
accurately. 

Seyyid  pr-  Sidi  (t.e.  Lord)  Mahommed  ben  Ali  ben  Es  Senussi 
el  KhetUbi  el  Hassam*  el  Idrissi  el  Mehajiri,  the  founder  of  the 
order,  commonly  called  the  Sheik  es  Senussi,  was  bora  near 
Mostaganem,  Algeria,  and  was  called  es  Senussi  after  a  much 
venerated  saint  whose  tomb  is  near  Tlemcen.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  given  variously  as  X7Qx,  1792,  1796  and  X803.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Walad  Sidi  Abdalla  tribe  of  Arabs  and  his 
descent  is  traced  from  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet.  As 
a  young  man  he  spent  several  years  at  Fer.,  where  he  studied 
theology.  When  about  thirty  years  old  he  left  Morocco  and 
travelled  in  the  Saharan  regions  of  Algeria  preaching  a  reform  of 
the  faith..  From  Algeria  he  went  to  Tunisia  and  Tripoli,  gaining 


many  adherents,  and  thence  to  Cairo,  where  he  was  opposed  by 
the  Ulema  of  ElAzhar,  who  considered  him  unorthodox.  Leaving 
Egypt  Senussi  went  to  Mecca,  where  he  joined  Mahommed  b. 
Idris  el  Fassi,  the  head  of  the  Khadlrites,  a  fraternity  of  Moroccan 
origin.  On  the  death  of  el  Fassi  Senussi  became  head  of  one  of 
the  two  branches  into  which  the  Khadirites  divided,  and  in  1835 
he  founded  his  firsts  monastery  at  Abu  Kobeis  near  Mecca.  While 
in  AraMa  Senussi  visited  the  Wahhabites,  and  his  connexion 
with  that  body  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 
the  Ulema  of  Mecca.  It  was  at  Mecxa,  however,  that  Senussi 
gained  his  most  powerful  supporter,  Mahommed  Sherif ,  ^  _^ 
a  prince  of  Wadal,  who  became  in  1838  sultan  of  his  Smm!/!** 
native  state,  the  most  powerful  Mahommedan  kingdom  M^hn 
in  the  Central  Sudan.  Finding' the  opposition  to  him 
at  Mecca  too  powerftil  Senussi  quitted  that  city  in  1843  and 
settled  in  the  Cyrenaica,  where  in  the  motmtains  near  Dema 
he  built  the  Zawia  Baida  or  White  Monastery.  There  he  was  in 
close  touch  with  all  the  Maghribin,  gaining  many  followers 
among  the  Tripolitans  and  Moroccans.  He  also  maintained  a 
close  corre^x>ndence  with  the  sultan  of  Wadai,  who  greatly 
favoured  the  q>read  of  the  Senussia  in  his  state.  The. sultan  of 
Turkey  viewed  with  some  disfavour  the  growth  of  Senussi's 
influence  as  likely  to  become  detrimental  to  his  own  position  aft 
the  Khalifa  of  Islam.  Probably  with  the  desire  to  be  independent 
of  pressure  from  the  Turks,  Senussi  removed  in  1855  to  Jarabub 
(Jaghbub),  asmall  oasis  some  30  m.  N.W.  of  Siwa.  Here  he 
died  in  1859  or  i860,  leaving  two  sons,  one  Mahommed  Sherif 
(named  after  the  sultan  of  Wadai),  bom  in  1844,  and  the  other, 
£1  Mahdi,  bom  in  1845.  To  the  second  son  was  left  the  succession. 
It  is  related  that  as  the  younger  son  showed  a  spirit  in  all  things 
superior  to  that  of  his  brother  the  father  decided  to  put  them  to 
the  test.  Before  the  whole  tawia  at  Jarabub  he  bade  both  sons 
climb  a  tall  pahn  tree  and  then  adjured  them  by  Allah  and  His 
Prophet  to  leap  to  the  groxmd.  The  younger  lad  leapt  at  once 
and  reached  the  groimd  unharmed;  the  elder  boy  refused  to 
spring.  To  £1  Mahdi,  "who  feared  not  to  commit  himself  to  the 
will  of  God,"  passed  the  birthright  of  Mahommed  Sherif. 
Mahommed  appears  to  have  accepted  the  situation .  without 
complaint.  He  held  the  chief  administrative  position  in  the 
fraternity  under  his  brother  until  his  death  in  1895. 

Senussi  el  Mahdi,  only  fourteen  when  his  father  died,  was  at 
first  under  the  guidance  of  his  father's  friends  Amran,  Reefi 
and  others.  He  enjoyed  all  his  father's  reputation 
for  holiness  and  wisdom,  attributes  consistent  with  01/!^^ 
all  that  is  known  of  his  life.  Mahommed  Sherif, 
the  sultan  of  Wadai,  had  died  in  1858,  but  his  successors  the 
Sultan  Ali  (who  reigned  until  1874)  and  the  Sultan  Yusef  (reigned 
from  1874  to  1898)  were  equally  devoted  to  the  Senussia.  Under 
the  Senussi  el  Mahdi  the  nawias  of  the  order  extended  from  Fex 
to  Damascus,  to  Constantinople  and  to  India.  In  the  Hejaz 
members  of  the  order  were  numerous.  In  most  of  these  countries 
the  Senussites  occupied  a  position  in  no  respect  more  powerful 
than  that  of  numbers  of  other  Moslem  fraternities.  In  the 
eastern  Sahara  and  in  the  central  Sudan  the  position  was  different. 
From  the  western  borders  of  Egypt  south  to  Dariur,  Wadai  and 
Bornu,  east  to  Bilma  and  Murzuk,  and  north  to  the  Qoast  lands 
of  Tripoli,  Senussi  became  the  most  powerful  sheik,  acquiring 
the  authority  of  a  territorial  sovereign,  'the  string  of  oaises 
leading  from  Siwa  to  Wadai — Kufra,  Borku,  &c. — were  occupied 
and  cultivated  by  the  Senussites,.  trade  with  Tripoli  and  Benghazi 
was  encouraged,  law  and  order  were  maintained  among  the  savage 
Bedouin  of  the  desert.  But  the  eastem  Sahara,  though  vast 
(covering  approximately  about  500,000  sq.  m.),  is  among  the  most 
desolate  and  thinly  populated  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  more 
importance  to  the  order  was  the  dominating  influence  possessed 
by  the  sheik  at  the  court  of  WadaL 

Although  named  El  Mahdi  by  his  father  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  younger  Senussi  ever  claimed  to  be  the  Mahdi, 
though  so  regarded  by  some  of  his  followers.  When,  however, 
Mahommed  Ahmed,  the  Dongalese,  rose  against  the  Egyptians 
in  the  eastem  Sudan  and  proclaimed  himsdf  the  Mahdi,  Sentissi 
was  disquieted.    He  sent  an  emissary  via  Wadai  to  Mahommed 
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Ahmed,  this  delegate  reaching  tne  Mahdi's  camp  In  1883  soon 

after  the  sack  of  £1  Obeid. 

"  The  moral  and  industrial  tratninff  of  the  SenuMi "  [delegate], 
writes  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  "  revoTced  from  the  slaughter  and 
rapine  he  saw  around  him.  The  sincere  conviction  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  world  by  a  mahdi  whose  earnest  piety  should  influence 
others  to  lead  wh(4esome  and  temperate  lives,  the  dignity  of  honest 
labour  and  seir*restraint,  these  were  the  sentiments  whioi  filled  the 
mind  of  the  emissary  from  Wadai.'^ 

!  The  sheik  Senussi,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  shared  the  lofty 
views  which  Win^te  attributes  to  his  agent.  He  decided  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Sudanese  Mahdi,  thou|^  Mahommed 
Ahmed  wrote  twice  asking  him  to  become  one  of  his  four  great 
khalif  s.  In  his  second  letter,  the  text  of  which  has  been  preserved, 
the  Mahdi  urged  Senussi  either  to  attack  Egypt  or  to  join  him 
in  the  Sudan.  To  neither  letter  did  Senussi  reply,  and  he  warned 
the  people  of  Wadai,  Bomu  and  neighbouring  states  against 
the  new  creed.  In  1890  the  Mahdists  advancing  from  Darfur 
were  stopped  on  the  frontier  of  Wadai,  the  sultan  Yusef  being 
firm  in  his  adherence  to  the  Senussi  teaching.  As  evidence  of 
the  influence  of  the  sheik  may  be  instanred  the  appeal  made  to 
him  in  i88d  by  the  sultan  of  Borku  (or  Borgo),  a  state  to  the  north 
of  Wadai,  when  invited  by  the  chiefs  of  Darfur  to  rise  against 
the  khalifa  Abdullah.  Senussi  advised  Borku  to  abstain  from 
Sudan  affairs  and  only  to  fight  against  the  Mahdists  should  they 
attack  his  kingdom.  The  Darf  urian  revolt  of  1888-1889  against 
the  khalifa  was  neverthdeas  carried  out  in  the  name  of .  the 
SenussL 

'  The  growing  fame  of  the  sheik  Senussi  el  Mahdi  drew  upon  him 
the  unwelcome  attention  of  the  Turks.  In  many 'parts  of 
Tripoli  and  in  Ben^iazi  the  power  of  the  sheik  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  Ottoman  governors,  and  though  Abdul  Hamid 
II.  looked  favourably  on  an  organization  which  might  become 
actively  anti-Christian,  he  did.  not  desire  that  a  new  mahdi 
should  arise  to  dispute  hb  authority.  In  1889  the  sheik  Senussi 
was  visited  at  Jarabub  by  the  padut  of  Benghazi  at  the  head 
of  some  troops.  This  event  showed  the  sheik  the  possibility 
of  danger  and  led  him  (in  1894)  to  leave  Jarabub  and  fix  his 
headquarters  at  Jof  in  the  oases  of  Kufra,  a  place  sufficiently 
remote  to  secure  him  from  any  chance  of  sudden  attack.  By 
this  time  a  new  danger  to  Senussia  had  arisen;  the  French 
were  advancing  from  the  Congo  towards  the  western  and  southern 
borders  of  Wadai.  In  1898  Senussi,  in  his  character  of  peace- 
maker, wishing  also  to  range  together  all  the  states  menaced  by 
the  French  advance,  sought  to  reconcile  Rabah  Zobeir  (9.0.) 
and  the  sultan  of  Bagirmi;  neither  of  those  chieftains  belonged 
to  the  Senussi  order  and  the  sheik's  appeal  was  unavailing.  At 
the  end  of  the  previous  year,  at  the  request  of  Sultan  Yusef, 
the  sheik  had  sent  an  envoy  to  Wadai  to  be  his  permanent 
representative  in  that  country.  Yusef's  successor  Ibrahim, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  Wadai  in  1898,  showed  signs  of 
resenting  the  advice  of  the  sheik,  stirred  perhaps  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  khalifa  Abdullah  at  Omdurman.  Senussi  retaliated, 
says  Captain  Julien  in  his  history  of  Wadai,  by  prohibiting  the 
people  of  Wadai  from  smoking  tobacco  or  drinking  merissa, 
the  native  beer, "  which  is  to  the  Wadaiin  what  the  skin  is  to  the 
body."  Sultan  Ibrahim  rejoined  that  his  people  would  fight 
and  die  for  merissa;  rather  than  give  it  up  they  would 
renounce  Senussiism.  The  sheik  had  the  wisdom  to  give  way, 
declaring  that  in  response  to  his  prayers  Allah  had  deigned  to 
make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  faithful  Wadaiins.  Ibrahim 
died  in  1900  and  his  successors  fell  again  under  the  influence  of 
the  sheik,  who  again  changed  his  headquarters,  leaving  Kufra  for 
Geru,  in  Dar  Gorane,  a  western  province  of  Wadai,  where  he 
was  welcomed  with  veneration.  He  built  and  strongly  fortified 
a  zawia  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  hill,  difficult  of  access.  His  object 
in  taking  up  this  position  was,  presumably,  to  prevent 
the  advance  of  the  French.  But,  as  Julien  points  out, 
Senussi  was  too  late;  Rabah  had  been  slain  by  the 
French  (April  1900),  and  Bagirmi  was  occupied  by 
them.  Neverthelns  the  sheik  made  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
French  obtaining  possession  of  Kanem,  a  country  north-east 
of  Lake  Chad  and  on  its  northern  and  eastern  frontiers  bordering 
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Saharan  territory,  which  the  Senussites  considered  their  particular 
preserve.  A  tawia  was  built  at  Bir  Allali,  in  Kanem,  that  site 
being  chosen  as  it  was  an  entrep6t  for  the  trade  oi  Tripoli  with 
all  the  Chad  countries.  Bir  Allali  was  stron^y  garrisoned  by 
the  Senussites  and  war  with  the  French  followed.^  After  a  severe 
engagement  Bir  Allali  was  c^tured  by  a  French  column  under 
Commandant  T6tard  in  January  1902.  The  sheik  Senussi, 
much  affected  by  the  loss  of  Kanem,  died  shortly  afterwards 
(May  30,  1903)^  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Ahmed-d- 
Sherif ,  who  in  view  of  the  presence  of  the  Frendi  on  the  borders 
of  Dar  Gwane  removed  to  Kufra. 

The  new  head  of  the  Senussites  maintained  the  friendly  rda- 
tions  of  his  predecessors  with  Wadai,  and,  following  the  example 
of  his  uncle,  made  advances  to  All  Dinar,  the  sultan  of  Darfur, 
which  were  not  reciprocated.  To  keep  in  touch  with  Darfur 
a  tawia  had  been  built  on  the  caravan  route  from  Kufra  to  that 
country.  The  adherents  of  the  Senussi  cl  Mahdi  in  the  deserts 
bordering  Egypt  maintained  for  years  that  he  was  not  dead, 
and  in  March  1906  a  public  declaration  was  made  at  Siwa  that 
"  Sidi  Mahommed-d-Mahdi  had  returned  from  his  secret  journey 
to  Kufra."  Commenting  on  this  announcement  Sir  R.  Wingate 
wrote:  "It  is  well  known  that  the  body  of  the  hue  sheik  lies 
in  a  tent  at  Zawia-el-Taj  in  the  identical  shrine  which  was  matte 
for  it  at  Geru  when  he  died  "  (Egypt  No.  i  (1907),  p.  x  so). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Senussites  occupy  desert  fastnesses 
which  could  <mly  be  attadced  by  Europeans  after  overcooung 
great  difficulties.  By  Henri  Duveyriei^  and  other  ^vriters  of  the 
last  half  of  the  19th  century  they  were  regarded  as  likely  to  pro- 
claim 9,  jihad  or  holy  war  against  the  Christians  of  North  Africa. 
This  view  was  founded  upon  the  supposed  tenets  of  the  ovder 
and  upon  geographical  and  political  considerations.  The  record 
of  the  first  and  second  Senussi  sheiks  shows  them,  however, 
to  have  acted  chiefly  on  the  defensive.  A  study  of  aU  available 
data  up  to  1906  led  M  L.  G.  Binger,  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  politics  of  the  sect  were 
subordinated  to  the  material  interests  of  their  chief,  and  that  the 
Senussi  sheik  was  as  unable  as  were  other  noted  Moslem  leaders 
(such  as  Abd  el  Kader  in  Algeria;  Samory  hi  the  western 
Sudan  and  the  Dongolese  Mahdi  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan)  to 
overcome  the  rivalries  and  divergence  of  interests  of  thcsr  own 
co-religionists.  This  view  received  confirmation  in  the  events  of 
i9o6>X9io  when  the  French  came  in  conflict  with  the  sultanate 
of  Wadai.  Although  there  was  severe  fighting  the  French  found 
less  difficulty  than  had  been  expected  in  seizing  the  capital  of 
Wadai,  nor  was  there  any  general  movement  of  the  Senussites 
against  them.  The  French  also  sent  flying  columns  into  Borku 
and  Enndi.  The  comparative  ease  with  which  these  operations 
were  carried  out  seemed  to  demonstrate  the  weakness  of  the 
Senussites  (see  Waoai).  Nevertheless,  like  any  other  Moslem 
fraternity,  and  perhaps  more  readily,  the  Senussites  might  be 
speedily  transformed  into  a  powerful  fighting  organization. 
Through  the  seaports  of  Tripoli  and  Benghazi,  with  the  coimivance 
(or  in  defiance)  of  the  Turks,  the  importaticm  of  arms  and 
ammunition  into  the  eastern  Sahara  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no 
diffictdty,  and  the  Bedouin  of  that  regbn  could  fufnish  a 
numerous  and  well-armed  fighting  force.  A  Senussi  sheik  woukl 
also  recruit  many  followers  in  the  central  Sudan.  At  the  same 
time  the  Senussi  organization  is  not  so  widespread 
in  the  Sudan  and  the  western  Sahara  as  would  appear  •/<** 
from  the  exaggerated  reports  once  current.  The 
Senussi  sheiks,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Darfur, 
are  without  followers  in  the  Anglo-Egyritian  Sudan.  Baprmi, 
Kanem  and  other  states  once  dependent  on  Wadai  did  not 
embrace  Senussiism.  In  the  Hausa  States  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  western  Sudan  as  far  as  Timbuktu  the  Moslems 
acknowledge  the  ^iritual  headship  of  the  emir  of  Sokoto, 

'  In  the  accounts  of  the  fighting  In  French  eouatorial  Africa  at 
this  period  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  sheik  Senussi  d 
Mahdi  and  the  sultan  Mahommed  el  Senussi  (b.  c.  18^)  of  N'Deld.  a 
prince  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Rabah  Zobeir.  Senussi  of 
N'Dei& became  an  ally  of  the  French.  The  sute  of  N'Deld  lies  S  of 
Wadai  and  is  cut  by  9'N.,  and  ao*  E.  (See  Kari  Kunun  in  Geog.  7««r^ 
Aug.  I9xa) 
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■hate  influence  b  believed  to  be  nifficienlly  iininc  to  prevent 
the  iprexl  ol  Senuuiitni  among  hi>  lallowen.  The  (enenl 
altitude  oI  the  Hahammedani  in  ibe  westem  Sudan  towir' 
the  Senuui  emisiaiiet  wai  deKribed  by  European  observt 
in  1907  uoneolgood-nitundtalermce.  Tbey  are  occuionatly 
■Uowed  to  preach,  but  apparently  with  little  eSecl.  In  Bomu, 
which  doo  not  aduiowkdge  the  Bpiritual  supremacy  of  Sokoto, 


adhen 


^nti  ol  the  B 
n  Sihiri  a 


Lrib«  pTofcauag  Seniui 


L  thouLd,  however,  be  remembered  that  vhite  other  dovuh 
Eeiniliei  are  mysLicai  and  btitudtriarian  in  theology,  and 
^ff.  only  tparadically  meddle  in  politica,  the  -  Senuvita 
have  eierdied  ft  conthiuoua  political  influence  and 
'e  loughi  la  revive  the  faith  and  uuges  oi  Ibe  early  dayi  o[ 


d  Hechaish,  a  Tun. 


IS  gathered  fr 


h  encouraged,  a 


It  o[  the  Wabhabite 
the  vritingi  of  Mahommed 
d  olhei  IrustHoithy  Hnlico, 

I    Uoslem  fratcmitica.    The 


rbidden. 


■d  the  wearing  of  fine  cLothei  Ii  allowed.  While 
iney  proieis  10  belong  to  the  Malikile  rite  (one  of  the  (our 
orthodoi  Hcii  ol  Ulam],  the  Senuwiles  are  charged  by  the 
Ulema  of  Cairo  with  many  deviations  from  the  true  faith; 
chiefly  (bey  are  accused  of  interpreting  the  Koran  and  Sunna 
wlibout  consulting  one  of  the  recognized  glonet.  Thus  the 
Egyptian  theologians  regard  the  Scnusvles  ai  biaugurating 
■  new  rite  rather  than  forming  a  simple  fntemily;  in  (his, 
if  not  in  puriUnism,  rescmblmg  the  Wahhabite*,  Tbeir  great 
work  in  the  eastern  Sahara,  apart  from  proselytism,  baa  been 

dug  and  oajee  cultivated,  rest  houses  built  along  caiavan  routes, 
merchanla  from  Tripoli,  Bomu,  Wadai  and  Darlur  welcomed, 
Sucb  at  least  is  the  report  of  Mahommcdan  writers  and  of  French 
and  British  poUllcal  agents;  very  few  Europeans  have  had 
(^porlunitics  of  making  perai)nalot»ervaIions.  Custav  Nachligal 
was  in  Wadai  in  1873.  Gerhard  Rholfs  travelled  the  Cyrenaica 
and  visited  Kulra  in  1879;  but  in  general  the  Senussi,  supported 


il  TripoU, 
control  lo  Europeans.  A 
however,  they  are  in  cont 
Siwa  was  visited  by  Silvi 
Grtlniu  in  1899.     The  laat- 


d  the  regions  under  thi 
I  of  Siwa(Jupilet  AmnK»). 
le  Egyptian  administration. 

iSoS  and  by  Freihen  von 
t  he  found  the 


Rpreten(a(ive  of  Sheili  Senusai  livhig  !n  perfect  agreement 
(he  Egyptian  authorities,  the  inhabitants  of  the  oasis  being 
divided  into  two  sections,  known  respectively  aa  the  Muisulmsns 
ind  ihe  Senussiles,  a  distinction  which  goes  to  show  the  q>cdal 
position  occupied  by  the  Scnussites  In  Islam. 

The  mlstiunary  teal  of  the  Scnussites  is  undoubtec^  Outside 
the  regions  adjacent  to  their  headquarters  they  appear  to  be 
most  strongly  represented  in  Arabia.  In  the  eastern  Sahara 
and  Wadai  practically  all  the  population  are  Senussilcs;  the 
order  in  other  countries  draws  Its  adherents  from  a  higher  social 
rank  than  the  generality  of  Moslem  secret  aodetics.  Itschlef 
agents  are  penonagcs  of  wealth  and  importance  and  highly 
educated  in  OrientAl  lore.  Tbey  are  in  genual  on  good  terms 
with  the  rulers  of  the  countries  in  which  they  live,  as  instanced 
in  190)  by  the  conferment  of  the  Le^oa  of  Honour  on  (he  head 
of  the  utcia  at  Killil  b  Algeria.  These  agents  make  regular 
tours  (0  the  various  lovui  placed  under  Ibeir  charge,  and 
expound  the  Senussi  doctrines  at  Ihe  Moslem  univcrsilirs. 
From  all  (hat  has  been  said  It  Is  apparent  tha(  the  Scnus^  sheik 
controls  a  very  powerful  organiiaiion.  an  orgaiuialion  probably 
unique  in  the  Moslem  world. 

BiBLiocBAFnv.— L.  Rinn,  Ifarakmli  tl  KliBueH,  a  good  hhiorical 
account  up  to  the  year  18B4:  O.  Deirani  and  X.  Cgppolsni.  La 
r^i.^.  .^.  «J— „.  (Aj!i™^'|OTj^2.'Sle.TW 

vJHied  the  chief  Senuaiite  centres.    An  obituary 
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rd-  of  this  encydocaedia,  and  to  communicatiou  from  Prof.  D.  B. 
Macdonald.  (F.  R.  C] 

lEOin.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  Ibe  Jubbulpote 
division  of  ibe  Central  Provintcs.  The  town  Is  104J  ft.  above 
sea-levd.  half-way  on  the  road  between  Nagpur  and  Jubbulpore^ 
Fop.  (1901)  11,864.  I(  waa  founded  in  1774,  and  con(ains 
Urge  public  gardens,  a  fine  market  place  and  a  handsome  tank. 

The  DisiucT  01  Seoni  fnrma  part  of  (he  Sa(pun  Uhleland, 
of  (he  Wainganga.     It  is  largely 


ihoriginal  tribes,    i 


10%  c 


Irea  jio«  sq.  n 

scenery  and  the  fertility  of  its  valleys  The 
northern  and  western  portions  include  the  plaleaus  of  Lakhnldon 
and  Seoni;  the  eastern  section  consists  of  the  watershed  and 
elevated  basin  of  the  Wainganga;  and  in  the  aouib-wcst  is  a 
narrow  strip  ol  rocky  land  known  as  Dongaitll.  The  plaieaiu 
ol  Seoni  and  Lakhnldon  vary  b  height  from  igoo  to  looo  ft.; 
Iliey  are  well  cultivated  and  dear  o(  jungle,  and  (hnr  terapenlun 
is  always  moderate  and  healthy.  Geologically  the  north  part 
of  Seoni  consists  of  trap  hills  and  (he  south  of  crystalline  rock. 
The  soil  of  the  plateaus  is  (he  rich  black  cotton  aoQ  formed 
by  disllntegrated  trap,  of  which  about  two-thirds  of  (he  district 
are  said  to  consist;  but  towaxds  the  south,  where  cllSs  of  gneiss 
and  other  primitive  formations  occur,  Ihe  soil  is  silicious  and 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  day.  The  chief  river  is  the 
Wainganga,  with  its  affluenu  the  Hirti  Sigai,  TfaeU,  BijnjI  and 
Thinwar;  other  streams  are  the  Tlmar  and  the  Sher,  tributaries 
of  the  Nerbudda.  The  annual  rainfall  averages  jj  in.  Tho 
population  in  1901  was  3'7,;o9,  showing  a  decrease  of  ij%  in 
the  decade  due  to  the  effects  of  famine^  Tbe  principal  crops 
are  wheat,  millets,  rice,  pulse,  oil-aeeds  and  cotton.  Thceelineaof 
tbe  Bengal-Nagpur  system  traverse  the  district. 

Tbere  la  also  a  town  called  Scsni,  or  Seoni-Malwa,  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  a  railway  station  in  Hosbangabad  district. 
Pop.  (1901)  7S3I. 

See  R.  A.  Sterndale,  Sfemt.  or  Camp  Ufe  on  the  Satputa  Kaofe 
C1S77):  Stni  DiUricI  Gauuar  (AUahmfcul,  1907). 

lEOUL  IHan-yoHt).  tbe  ca{ntal  of  Korea  {(fboKn),  iHuated 

^37°  J4'N.  and  117°  6' £.,  at  anal(i(udeot  r  le  ft.,  15  m.  from 

Chemulpo,  its  seaport,  and  4  from  Mapu,  lis  river-port.    Pop. 

'    j(  100,00a.    It  lies  in  a  basin  among  granite  hills,  nowhere 

Tding  3697  ft.,  remarkable  for  their  denudation  and  their 

ip(   black  crags  and  pumades.     A  well-buill,  crtnela(ed 

e  wall  from  10  (o  30  fl,  high,  abou(  11  m.  in  circui(,  and 

pierced  by  8  gateways  wi(h  dnublc-roofcd  ga(e  lowers,  sunounda 

The  nilive  houses  are  huill  of  s(one  or  mud,  deeply  caved, 

d  other  tiled  or  thatched.    Above  (hese  rise  the  towers  of  the 

iman  Catholic  cathedral,  the  high  curved  roofi  of  the  royal 

dience  halls,  tbe  palace  gateways,  and  the  showy  buildings 

Ihe  Russian  and  French  legations.    The  anliquitits  are  (he 

II  Tower,  with  a  huge  bronze  beil  da[cd  1468,  a  marble  pagoda 

boratety  carved,  but  not  of  Korean   workmanship,    seven 

centuries  old,  and  a  "  Turtle-Stone  "  ol  about  tbe  same  date. 
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Seoul  has  some  wide  streets  of  shops,  hundreds  of  narrow  alleys, 
and  is  very  fairly  clean.  It  has  an  electric  tramway  4  m.  long, 
and  is  the  centre  of  the  railway  system  of  the  country. 

SEPIA  (Gr.  ajprla,  cuttlefish),  a  deep  brown  pigment  obtained 
from  the  ink-sacs  of  various  species  of  cuttlefish  iq.v.).  Td 
obtain  sepia  the  ink-sac,  immediately  on  the  capture  of  the 
animal,  is  extracted  from  the  body  and  speedily  dried  to  prevent 
putrefaction.  The  contents  are  subsequently  powdered,  dissolved 
in  caustic  alkali,  and  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  neutraliz- 
ing with  add.  The  precipitate  after  washing  with  water  is 
rttdy  to  make  up  into  any  form  required  for  use.- 

'  Se^ia-bone  or  cuUU-hone  consists  of  the  internal  "  shell  '*  or 
skeleton  o(  Sepia  officinalis  and  other  allied  species.  It  is  an  oblong 
convex  structure  from  4  to  10  in.  in  length  and  x  Co  3  in.  in  greatest 
width,  consisting  internally  of  a  highly  porous  cellular  mass  of 
calcium  carbonate  with  tome  animal  matters  covered  by  a  hard  thin 
glassy  layer.  It  is  uied  principally  as  a  polishing  material  and  for 
tooth  powder,  and  also  as  a  moulding  material  lor  fine  castings  in 
precious  metals. 

SBPOy,  the  usual  English  spelling  of  tipoki,  the  Persian  and 
UrdQ  term  for  a  soldier  of  any  kind,  cf .  spaki.  The  word  sipdk, 
"  army,"  from  which  ripdhiy  "  soldier,"  is  derived,  corresponds 
to  the  Zend  fP^ldka^  Old  Persian  ^pdda^  and  has  also  found  a 
home  in  the  Turkish,  Kurdish  and  Pashto  (Pushtu)  languages 
(see  Justi,  HoHdbuch  dcr  Zendspracke^  p.  303, 6),  while  its  deriva- 
tive is  used  in  all  Indian  vernaculars,  including  Tamil  and 
Burmese,  to  denote  a  native  soldier,  in  contradistinction  to  gord, 
"  a  fair-complexioned  (European)  soldier."  A  sepoy  is  at  the 
present  day  strictly  a  private  soldier,  in  the  native  infantry  of 
the  Indian  army. 

8BPPIN0S,  SIR  ROBERT  (1767-1840),  English  naval  architect, 
was  bom  at  Fakenham,  Norfolk,  in  1767,  and  in  1782  was 
apprenticed  in  Plymouth  dockyard.  In  x8oo,  when  he  had  risen 
to  be  master  shipwright  assistant  in  the  yard,  he  invented  a 
device  which,  as  compared  with  the  Uborious  process  of  lifting 
then  in  vogue,  greatly  reduced  the  time  required  for  effecting 
repairs  to  the  lower  portions  of  ships  in  dry  dock.  His  plan  was 
to  make  the  keel  of  the  ship  rest  upon  a  series  of  supports  placed 
on  the  ioor  of  the  dock  and  each  consisting  of  three  parts — two 
being  wedges  arranged  one  on  each  side  of  the  keel  at  right 
angles  to  it,  with  their  thin  ends  together,  while  the  third  was  a 
vertical  wedge  fitting  in  and  supported  by  the  lower  pair.  The 
result  was  thist  it  became  possible  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
to  remove  these  supporting  structures  by  knocking  out  the  side 
wedges,  when  the  workmen  gained  free  access  to  the  whole  of 
the  keel,  the  vessel  remaining  suspended  by  the  shores.  For 
this  invention  Seppings  received  £1000  from  the  Admiralty,  and 
in  1804  was  promoted  to  be  a  master  shipwright  at  Chatham. 
There,  in  ^nte  of  the  repugnance  to  innovation  displayed  by 
the  naval  authorities  of  that  period,  he  was  able  to  introduce 
important  improvements  in  the  methods  of  ship-construction. 
In  particular  he  increased  the  longitudinal  strength  of  the 
vessels  by  a  system  of  diagonal  bracing,  and  modified  the  design 
of  the  bows  and  stem,  so  that  they  became  stronger,  not  only 
offering  better  protection  than  the  old  forms  to  the  crews  against 
the  enemy's  fire,  but  also  permitting  a  powerful  armament  to  be 
fitted.  Seppings,  who  received  a  knighthood  in  18x9,  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor  of  the  navy  in  X813,  and  held  that  office  till 
his  retirement  in  1832..  He  died  at  Taunton  on  the  2Sth  of 
September  1840. 

SEPSIS  (Gr.  ari^ns,  putrefaction),  or  Sefhc  Intection,  a 
term  appliol  in  medicine  and  surgery  to  indicate  the  resultant 
infection  of  a  wound  or  sore  by  micro-organisms  or  by  their 
products.  Under  this  general  heading  come  three  great  con- 
.stitutional  diseases,  differing  radically  from  each  other  in  their 
aetiology  and  pathology:  sapraetnio,  septicaemia  and  pyaemia* 
,  Sapraemia  (Gr.  (rairp6t,  rotten,  alMa,  blood),  or  septic  intoxi- 
cation, is  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  a  dose  of  the  toxins 
produced  by  micro-organisms  from  some  area  of  infection  without 
the  entrance  of  the  micro-organisms  themselves  into  the  blood. 
This  condition  was  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  septicaemia, 
but  is  distinguished  from  it  in  being  a  chemical  intoxication. 
The  blood  in  saRpiemia  if  injected  into  an  animal  is  incapable 


of  reproducing  the' disease  as  in  septicaemia.  Any  oooditioB 
in  which  there  is  a  mass  of  decomposing  tissue  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  an  unhealed  wound  may  give  rise  to  sapraemia.  In 
surgical  practice  it  may  be  met  with  in  large,  deep  and  badly- 
drained  wotmds  where  a  quantity  of  putrifying  material  is 
pent  up.  When  it  arises  in  connexion  with  wouiuls  accidentally 
received,  it  may  be  unavoidably  due  to  the  dirty  state  of  the 
skin  or  to  foreign  bodies  entering  the  wound.  Absorption  of 
toxins  is  notably  frequent  in  portions  of  decomposing  placental 
tissue  which  may  accidentally  have  remained  behiiid  in  the 
uterus  after  childbirth,  and  may  give  rise  to  puerperal  s^vaomia. 
Sapraemia  is  acute  or  subacute  directly  according  to  the  amotmt 
of  toxin  absorbed.  By  some  writers  it  is  divided  as  follows: 
(i)  Hectic  fever  is  a  chronic  blood  poisoning  with  continual 
absorption  of  small  doses  of  the  toxins.  This  variety  usually 
arises  in  long-continued  suppuration  of  bones  and  joints,  and  in 
decomposition  occurring  in  a  pulnu>nary  cavity.  The  marked 
symptom  is  a  sharp  rise  of  temperature  in  the  evenings;  the 
face  becomes  flushed  and  the  pulse  rapid.  After  profuse  sweating 
the  temperature  drops.  Diarrhoea  and  wasting  are  a  usual 
accompaniment  (2)  Septic  traumatic  fever  is  a  slight  fonn 
which  may  follow  bums  or  compound  fractures  and  which 
tends  to  subside  in  a  few  days.  (3)  In  acute  septic  intoxxcatioa 
large  amotmts  of  the  poison  are  alMorbed.  It  generally  starts 
with  a  severe  rigor  followed  by  a  continuous  hi^  temperature, 
dry  tongue,  rapid  pulse  and  severe  headache,  togetlier  with 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  in  the  later  stages  diarrhoea.  If 
the  case  be  a  severe  one  njad  prostration  q>eedily  comes  on 
with  low  muttering  delirium,  the  temperature  xiuy  fall  to 
subnormal,  and  a  gradually  deepening  coma  may  end  in  death; 
other  cases  pass  into  a  typically  "  typhoid  state,"  death  occurring 
from  exhaustion  at  the  end  of  about  a  week.  (4)  Amyloid 
(Gr.  iiuikop,  starch,  ^Idos,  form),  or  lardaceous  disMse,  usually 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys  or  other  organs,  is  one  of  the  results 
of  long-continued  septic  intoxication.  A  substance  derived 
from  the  breaking  down  of  pus  and  tissue  cells  is  carried  in  the 
blood  and  deposited  in  the  coimective  tissue  of  the  coats  of  the 
smaller  arteries,  and  the  viscera  become  infiltrated  with  a 
material  looking  like  lard.  The  liver  and  si^een,  being  the  organs 
most  usually  alfected,  become  immensely  enk^ged. 

No  form  of  septic  infection  yields  so  easily  to  treatment  as 
sapraemia.  The  prompt  removal  of  the  cause  of  septic  absoip- 
tion,  the  fltishing  out  of  the  wound  with  weak  antiseptic  solutions, 
in  order  to  mechanically  remove  any  decomposing  nusses,  and 
the  establishment  of  proper  drainage  in  deq>  wounds,  is  usosOy 
followed  by  a  fall  in  temperaturo  and  an  improvement  in  the 
general  condition.  .A  strong,  preferably  mercurial,  purgative 
should  be  given  to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  toxic  material. 
For  the  same  purpose  the  injection  into  the  veins  or  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  large  qtiantities  of  normal  saline  solution  is 
useful.  Heart  depression  should  be  overcome  by  diffusible 
stimulants  and  hypodermic  injections  of  strydmine.  When 
the  wound  has  become." surgically  dean"  recovery  Is. usually 
rapid. 

Septicaemia  is  an  acute  infective  disease  differing  from 
sapraemia  in  that  the  micro-oiganisms  themsdves<>are  absorbed, 
entering  the  general  drculation,  and  may  on  exanxination  be 
found  in  greater  or  lesser  number  in  the  blood-stream  itself. 
The  organism  or  organisms  grow  and  reproduce  tlKmsdves 
in  the  blood  or  tissues.  A  number  of  different  organisms  have 
been  isolated  from  the  blood-stream  in  cases  of  septicaemia. 
The  most  frequently  found  is  the  Streptococcus  pyotema,  which 
is  present  in  50%  of  the  cases  «nd  is  common  in  pueiperal 
septicaemia  and  in  ulcerative  endocarditis.  The  Stapkylocoaus 
pyogenes  aureus  d  albus  is  also  a  frequent  cause,  but  sometimes 
septicaemia  may  be  due  to  other  pathogenic  microbes  such  as 
the  Pneumococcus,  the  Bacittus  coli  communis.  Bacillus  pyo- 
cyaneus.  Bacillus  oedematis  maligni  and  the  Conococcus.  The 
micro-organisms  are  conveyed  by  the  blood-stream  to  different 
parts  of  the  body,  in  which  as  in  the  original  wound  itsdf  they 
both  multiply  and  set  up  factories  for  the  production  of  toxins. 
The  disease  commonly  follows  blows  or  wounds  which  have 
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not  been  treated  on  surgical  lines.  Much  laceration  of  the  tissues 
at  the  time  of  the  injury  ofifers  Increased  liability  to  infection. 
Septicaemia  is  frequent  in  q>reading  gangrene,  in  diseases  of 
the  periosteum,  and  in  fevers  such  as  scarlatina,  diphtheria  or 
plague,  and  in  the  puerperal  state.  The  period  of  incubation 
may  be  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days.  The  condition  of  the 
wound  or  site  of  injury  shows  marked  changes.  In  severe  cases 
following  a  prick  received  in  conducting  a  post-mortem  the 
finger  in  a  few  hours  becomes  greatly  swollen  and  painful,  the 
pain  spreading  up  the  lymphatic  vesseb  to  the  nearest  lymphatic 
glands,  which  may  become  enlarged,  and  sloughing  or  gangrene 
of  the  paru  involved  may  take  place.  In  milder  cases  the  wound 
remains  with  reddened  and  oedematous  margins  in  a  more  or 
less  unhealthy  state.  In  mild  cases  of  septicaemia  the  local 
condition  of  the  wound,  hifi^  temperature  and  feeling  of  Ulness 
are  the  distinguishing  features.  The  treatment  of  septicaemia 
may  be  preventive  or  active.  The  preventive  side  consists 
in  the  p«formance  of  operations  with  all  due  aseptic  pre- 
cautions. Since  the  days  when  L  P.  Semmelweiss  (q.v.)  of 
Vienna  insbted  on  cleanliness  in  his  maternity  wards,  the 
death-rate  of  puerperal  septicaemia  has  been  enormously 
reduced.  In  the  British  registrar-general's  returns  for  x868 
it  was  stated  that  in  twenty-two  years  no  less  than  33,689 
women  in  England  and  Wales  had  died  of  puerperal  septic 
diseases.  In  the  reports  of  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin,  the 
largest  maternity  hospital  in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  ascertain 
that  of  30,033  women  delivered  during  the  ten  years  X894- 
X903  there  was  only  a  mortality  of  2x  due  to  sepsis,  a  ratio  of 
0-066%,  while  the  reg^trar-general's  returns  for  England 
and  Ireland  for  the  period  have  a  ratio  for  sepsis  of  o*ai6%. 
When  dealing  with  a  wound  that  is  already  septic,  free  incision 
and  swabbing  the  surface  with  pure  carbolic  acid  may  have 
to  be  .resorted  to,  and  constitutional  treatment  must  be  under- 
taken at  once.  Should  the  infection  be  due  to  a  Streptococcus, 
an  antistreptococcic  serum  may  be  injected.  There  are,  however, 
many  strains  of  Streptococci,  and  a  polyvalent  serum  may  give 
good  results  Menzer's  antistreptococcic  senun  has  been 
successful  in  puerperal  septicaemia  not  of  gonococdc  origin. 
Many  cases  have  also  now  been  recorded  in  which  the  systemic 
infection  is  combated  by  means  of  an  autogenous  vaccine. 
The  first  case  was  described  by  Sir  James  Barr  before  the  Liver- 
pool Medical  Institute  in  May  1906,  In  urgent  cases,  where 
time  will  not  allow  of  the  manufacture  of  a  vacdne,  quinine  in 
large  doses,  stimulants  and  liquid  nourishment  must  be  given, 
and  the  tcmperat^ure  controlled  by  tepid  qx>nging. 

Pyaemia  (Gr.  sioi>,  pus,  aXita,  blood),  which  got  its  name 
from  an  erroneous  idea  that  the  pus  passed  into  the  blood,  is 
now  understood  to  mean  an  acute  disease  with  the  formation 
of  metastatic  abscesses.  The  first  definite  account  of  the  disease 
was  published  by  Boerhaave  in  1720.  Virchow  in  1846  pointed 
out  that  it  was  not  pus  in  the  veins,  but  altered  blood-clot.  Jean. 
D'Arcct  showed  the  separate  processes  of  poisoning  by  products 
of  decomposition  and  the  blocking  of  the  veins  with  emboli. 
Any  pyogcm'c  organism  may  ^ve  rise  to  pyaemia,  or  it  may 
follow  any  acute  abscess.  The  cause  of  p3raemia  may  be  said 
to  be  any  condition  favouring  the  formation  of  emboli.  An 
occa^onal  cause  of  pyaemia  is  infective  endocarditis,  while 
puerperal  pyaemia  may  arise  from  infection  of  the  genitad  tract. 
When  the  emboli  lodge  in  the  Itmg  there  is  a  breaking  down  of 
the  tissue  in  front  of  the  embolus,  a  haemorrhagic  infarct  being 
formed.  The  clinical  symptoms  of  acute  pyaemia  generally 
start  with  a  rigor  repeated  at  periodic  intervals;  the  skin 
becomes  hot  and  the  patient  soon  devel<^  an  earthy  colour, 
the  pulse  becomes  frequent  and  weak  and  the  tongue  dry.  In 
about  a  week  secondary  abscesses  appear,  most  frequently 
in  the  region  of  joints.  There  may  be  little  or  no  pain  to  herald 
the  formation  of  an  abscess,  but  usually  there  is  intense  pain 
followed  by  suppuration.  Unless  early  treatment  is  undertaken 
the  joint  may  be  rapidly  destroyed.  In  acute  cases  multiple 
abscesses  in  the  kidney  may  give  rise  to  pain  and  albuminuria, 
abscesses  in  the  lungs  to  dyspnoea,  while  acute  peritonitis  may 
arise  from  rupture  of  a  splenic  abscess  into  the  peritoneal  ca.vity, 


and  sudden  blindness  be  the  result  of  the  plugg^  of  the  arteria 
centralis  retinae.  Tlie  duration  of  a  case  of  pyaemia  depends 
on  the  severity  of  the  infection.  Death  may  occur  from  the 
formation  of  abscesses  in  vital  organs  such  as  the  brain  and 
heart,  or  from  exhaustion  from  continued  suppuration,  or 
chronic  forms  may  after  months  pass  on  to  complete  recovery. 
Unfortunatdy  pyaemia  cannot  be  recogniaed  apart  from  other 
blood  infections  until  abscesses  begin  to  form.  The  local  treat- 
ment  is  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  detachment  of  infected 
emboli  and  the  infection  of  the  general  blood-stream  thereby. 
An  infected  limb  may  be  dealt  with  by  amputation  above  the 
seat  of  the  lesion,  or  it  may  be  feasible  to  dissect  out  the  Infected 
veins.  When  abscesses  have  formed  they  must  be  dealt  with 
by  opening  and  washing  out  the  cavities.  Antistreptococcic 
serum  may  be  tried,  as  in  septicaemia;  and  if  there  be  time  to 
prepare  a  vaccine  it  ofifers  the  best  proq>ects,  more  particularly 
in  the  subacute  and  chronic  forms  of  pyaemia.  The  usual 
administration  of  nourishing  diet  and  stimulants  when  required 
should  be  undertaken,  and  every  efifort  made  to  keep  up  the 
patient's  strength. 

RsrsRBNCBS.— Wataon  Cheyne  In  Qifford  Albutt's  System  of 
Medicine  (1906):  Herder  in  the  Practitioner  (May  1908);  Spencer 
and  Casks  System  of  Surgery  (1910);  Barr.  Bell  and  Douglas, 
Lancet  (Feb.  r907);  H.  Jellett.  Manual  of  Midwifery  (1905); 
Whvte  in  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  (Dec  IQ07):  Str  A.  Wnght 
in  the  Lancet  (Nov.  1907):  Whitridge  A^liams  m  American  Journal 
of  Obstetrics  (May  1909):  R.  Park,  fie  Principles  of  Surgery  (1908); 
Ceofge  Taylor  in  the  Practilioner  (March  19x0).  (H.  L.  H.) 

SEPT,  a  dan,  the  term  generally  applied  to  the  tribes  or 
families  of  Ireland,  used  also  sometimes  as  by  Sir  H.  Maine 
{Early  History  of  Institutions,  231)  of  the  Indian  joint  tmdivided 
family,  the  "  combined  descendants  of  an  ancestor  long  since 
dead."  Wedgewood  {Did.  of  Eng.  Etym.),  quoted  by  Skeat, 
takes  the  word  as  a  corruption  of  "  sect "  (q.v.),  and  dtes  from 
the  State  Papers  of  X536  and  1537,  where  secte  and  septe  are 
used  respectivdy.  If  so,  the  word  must  have  been  influenced 
by  Lat.  sacptum,  'fence  Or  endosure  (saepire,  to  endose,  saepes, 
hedge),  a  word  which  has  been  adopted  as  "  septum  **  into 
sdentlfic  terminology  for  any  partition  or  wall  dividing  two 
cavities — e.g,  in  anatomy,  of  the  partition  between  the  nostrils, 
septum  naris,  or  that  between  the  right  and  left  ventricles  of 
the  heart,  septum  cordis. 

SEPTEMBER  (Lat.  septem,  seven),  the  seventh  month  of  the 
old  Roman  year,  in  which  it  had  thirty  days  assigned  to  it. 
In  the  Julian  calendar,  while  retaining  its  former  name  and 
number  of  days,  it  became  the  ninth  month.  The  Ludi  Magni 
(LudI  RomanI)  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Minerva  began 
on  the  4th  of  September.  The  prindpal  ecdesiastlcal  feasts 
falling  within  the  month  are:  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  on  the  8th,  the  Exalutlon  of  the  Holy  Cross  on  the  14th, 
St  Matthew  the  apostle  on  the  aist,  and  St  Michael  the  archangd 
on  the  29th.  September  was  called  "  harvest  month  "  in  Charle- 
magne's calendar,  and  it  corresponds  partly  to  the  Fructidor 
and  partly  to  the  Vend6miaire  of  the  first  F^nch  republic 
The  Anglo-Saxons  called  the  month  Cerstmonath,  barley  month, 
that  crop  bdng  then  usually  harvested.  It  is  still  called  Herbst^ 
monat,  harvest  month,  in  Switzerland. 

SBPTUAOnrr,  the  (Cr.  ol  (y,  Lat.  LXX.),  or  the  "Alex- 
andrian version  of  the  Old  Testament,"  so  named  from  the  legend 
of  its  composition  by  seventy  (Lat.  septuaginta),  or  more  exactly 
seventy-two,  translators.  In  the  Letter  of  A  risteas  to  Pkilocrates ' 
this  l^end  i&  recounted  as  follows:  Demetrius  of  Phalerum, 
keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  proposed  to  King  Ptolemy  II. 
Philaddphus  (385-247  B.C.)  to  have  a  Greek  tran^tion  of  the 
Jewish  law  made  for  the  library.  The  king  consented  and, 
after  rdeasing  100,000  Jewish  captives  in  his  kingdom,  sent  an 
embassy  with  rich  presents  to  the  high  priest  Eleazar  at  Jerusalem 
asking  him  to  send  nx  andent,  worthy  and  learned  men  from 
each  of  the  twdve  tribes  to  translate  the  law  for  him  at  Alex- 
andria.   Eleazar  readily  sent  the  seventy-two  men  with  a  precious 

>  Edited  by  H.  St  T.  Thackeray  in  H.  B.  Swete's  Introd.  to  the 
Old  Testament  in  Creek  (1900),  and  by  P.  Wcndland  in  the  Teubncr 
•     (1900). 
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roll  of  the  law.  They  were  honourably  received  at  the  court 
of  Alexandria  and  conducted  to  the  island  (Pharos),  that  they 
might  work  undisturbed  and  isolated.  When  they  had  come 
to  an  agreement  upon  a  section  Demetrius  wrote  down  their 
versionj  the  wh<^e  translation  was  finished  in  seventy-two 
days.  The  Jewish  community  of  Alexandria  was  allowed  to 
have  a  copy,  and  accepted  the  version  officially;  indeed  a  curse 
was  laid  upon  the  introduction  of  any  changes  in  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  UiUr  (which  is  condensed  in 
Josephus,  AtU.  iJL  a)  is  spurious.^  Axisteas,  an  official  at 
Ptolemy's  court,  is  represented  as  a  heathen,  but  the  real  writer 
must  have  been  a  Jew  and  no  heathen.  Aristeas  is  represented 
as  himself  a  member  of  the  embassy  to  Eleaaar;  but  the  author 
of  the  Later  cannot  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the  events  he 
records,  else  he  would  have  known  that  Demetrius  fell  out  of 
favour  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philadelphus,  on  a 
charge  of  intriguing  against  his  succession  to  the  throne.*  Nor 
could  a  genuine  honest  witness  have  fallen  into  the  absurd 
mtttake  of  making  delegates  from  Jerusalem  the  authors  of  the 
Alexandrian  version.  There  are  also  one  or  two  passages 
(§§  28, 182)  where  the  author  seems  to  forget  that  he  is  playing 
the  r61e  of  Aristeas.  The  forgery,  however,  seems  to  be  an  early 
one.*  "  There  is  not  a  court-title,  an  institution,  a  law,  a 
magistracy,  an  office,  a  technical  term,  a  formula,  a  peculiar 
phrase  in  this  letter  which  is  not  found  on  papyri  or  inscriptions 
and  confirmed  by  them."^  That  in  itself  woiUd  not  necessarily 
imply  a  very  early  date  for  the  piece;  but  what  is  decisive  is 
that  the  author  limits  canonidty  to  the  law  and  knows  of  no 
other  holy  book  already  translated  into  Greek.  Nor  does  he 
claim  any  inspiration  for  the  translators.  Further,  what  he 
tcUs  about  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  is  throughout  applicable  to 
the  period  when  the  Ptolemies  bore  sway  there  and  gives  not 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  the  immense  changes  that  followed 
the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Seleucids.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Jewish  philosopher  Aristobulus,  who  lived  under  Ptolemy 
VI.  Philometor  (180-145  B.C.),  derived  his  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  LXX.  from  this  LUier^yiiih  which  it  corresponds.*  There 
seems  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  letter  contains  some 
elements  derived  from  actual  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
LXX.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  a  king  of  eclectic  literary 
tastes,  and  the  welcome  he  gave  to  a  Buddhist  mission  from 
India  might  well  have  been  extended  to  Jews  from  Palestine. 
The  letter  lays  great  stress  on  the  point  that  the  LXX.  is  the 
official  and  authoritative  Bible  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  having 
not  only  been  formally  accepted  by  the  synagogue  at  Alexandria, 
but  authorized  by  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem.  This,  and  the 
fact  that  the  styhs  of  the  version  is  not  that  of  a  book  intended 
for  literary  use,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  translation  was 
made  to  satisfy  the  religious  needs  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria, 
and  possibly  also  in  the  hope  of  gaining  proselytes.  In  view 
of  the  Jewish  prejudice  against  writing  Scripture  in  any  but  the 
old  holy  form  (the  Targum,  for  instance,  was  for  centuries  handed 
down  orally),  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  impulse  to  the 
Alexandrian  version  came  from  without.  Philadelphus  may 
have  encouraged  it  both  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity  and  to 
promote  the  use  of  Greek  among  the  large  Jewish  population 
of  the  city.    That  the  work  is  purely  Jewish  in  character  is 

*  Its  claims  were  demolished  by  Humphry  Hody*  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Oxford,  in  16S4. 

>  Hermippus  Callimachius,  ap.  Diog.  LaCrt.  v.  78.  Irenaeus 
indeed,  evidently  following  some  other  account,  fixes  the  translation 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I. 

*  P.  Wendland,  however,  puts  it  after  the  Maocabean  age  (say  96 


B.C.)  and  before  the  Roman  invasion  of  Palestine  (6vB.c.). 

*  G.  Lumbroso,  Ruherches  sur  Ficon,  pal.  de  /'£| 
Latides  (Turin,  1870),  p.  xiii. 

'Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  343,  ed.  Svlb.;  Eusebius,  Praep.  Bo. 
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ix.  6,  p.  410  seq. ;  cf .  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  de  Aristobtdo  (Leiden,  1806), 
reprinted  in  Gaisford's  edition  of  the  Praep.  Ev.  One  must  not  over- 
look the  posslbiUty  that  Aristobutus's  Interpretation  of  the  Holy  Laws 
may  itflclf  be  the  pseudonymous  work  of  some  otherwise  unknown 
Jewish  author.  It  and  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
date,  if  not  even  by  the  same  hand.  And  Philo  (Vita  Mosis,  ii.  |  7, 
ii.  141)  describes  an  annual  festival  held  at  Pharos  in  honour  of  the 
origin  of  the  Greek  Bible. 


only  what  was  inevitable  in  any  case.  The  translators  were 
necessarily  Jews,  though  Egyptian  and  not  Palestinian  Jews,  and 
were  necessarily  and  entirdy  guided  by  the  living  tradition 
which  had  its  focus  in  the  synsigogal  lessons.*  And  hence  it  is 
easily  understood  that  the  version  was  ignored  by  the  Greeks, 
who  must  have  found  it  barbarous  and  largely  unintelligible, 
but  obtained  speedy  acceptance  with  the  Jews,  first  in  private 
use  and  at  length  also  in  the  synagogue  service. 

The  next  direct  evidence  which  we  have  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  LXX.  is  the  |»olQgue  to  Ecdesiasticus,  from  which  it  appears 
that  about  130  b.c.  not  only  the  law  but  "the  prophets  and  the 
other  books  "  were  extant  in  Greek.'  With  this  it  agrees  that 
the  text  of  Ecdesiasticus  and  the  other  ancient  relics  of  Jewish 
Greek  literature,  preserved  in  the  extracts  made  by  Alrxandrr 
Polyhistor  (Eusebius,  Praep.  Ev.  ix.),  all  show  acquaintance 
with  the  UCX.*  The  experiment  on  the  Pentateuch  (of  which 
al<me  Aristeas  speaks)  had  evidently  been  extended  to  other 
rolls  as  they  arrived  from  Jerusalem.  These  later  translations 
were  not  made  simply  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  synagogue,  but 
express  a  literary  movement  among  the  Hellenistic  Jevs, 
stimulated  by  the  favourable  reception  given  to  the  Greek 
Pentateuch,  which  eiuibled  the  translators  to  count  cm  finding 
an  interested  public.  If  a  translation  was  well  recdved  by 
reading  drdes  among  the  Jews,  it  gradually  acquired  public 
acknowledgment  and  was  finally  used  abo  in  the  synagogue, 
so  far  as  lessons  from  other  books  than  the  Pentateuch  were 
used  at  all.  But  originally  the  translations  were  mere  private 
enterprises,  as  appears  from  the  prologue  to  Ecdesiasticus  and 
the  colophon  to  Esther.  It  appears  also  that  it  was  long  bef<»c 
the  whole  Septuagint  was  finished  and  treated  as  a  complete 
work.  We  may  grant  that  the  Pentateuch  (and  perhaps  part  of 
Joshua)  was  tran^ated  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  The  other  Ixx^ 
followed,  generally  speaking,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur 
in  the  Hebrew  Canon.  Isaiah  perhaps  dates  from  c.  180,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel  and  the  Twelve  Prophets,  as  also  i  Kings  ( » i  Samud). 
c.  150.  Most  oi  the  "  Writings,"  together  with  Judges  and 
2-4  Kings,  were  probably  translated  in  the  ist  century  B.C., 
while  Ecclesiastes  and  Danid  (the  latter  incorporated  from 
Theodotion)  date  only  from  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

As  the  work  of  translation  went  on  so  gradually,  and  new 
books  were  always  added  to  the  collection,  the  compass  of  the 
Greek  Bible  came  to  be  somewhat  indefinite.  The  law  always 
maintained  its  pre-eminence  as  the  basis  of  the  canon;  but  the 
prophetic  collection  changed  its  aspect  by  having  various 
Hagiographa  incorporated  with  it  according  to  an  arbitrary 
arrangement  by  subjects.  The  distinction  made  in  Palestine 
between  Hagiographa  and  Apocrypha  was  never  properly 
established  among  the  Hellenists.  In  some  books  the  translators 
took  the  liberty  of  making  considerable  additions  to  the  origind, 
e.g.  those  to  Danid,  and  these  additions'  became  a  part  of  the 
Septuagint.  Nevertheless,  learned  Hellenists  were  quite  well 
aware  of  the  limits  of  the  canon  and  respected  them.  Philo  cin 
be  shown  to  have  known  the  Apocrypha,  but  he  never  dtes  them, 
much  less  allegorizes  them  or  uses  them  in  proof  of  his  tenets. 
And  in  some  measure  the  widening  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon  in  the  Septuagint  must  be  laid  to  the  account  of  Christians. 

The  vocabulary  and  accidence  of  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint 
are  substantially  those  of  the  Kot»4  MXucrot  or  Hdlenistic  Greek 
spoken  throughout  the  empire  of  Alexander.  The  language  of  the 
Pentateuch  attains  the  higher  levd  shown  by  the  papyn  of  the  cariy 
Ptolemaic  age,  that  of  the  prof^ets  reflects  the  less  literary  style  of 
the  papyri  of  c.  130-100  B.C.  In  the  latest  parts  of  thetranstatiott 
Mr  St  John  Thackeray  notes  two  opposing  influences,  (a)  the  gromii^ 
reverence  for  the  letter  of  Scripture,  tending  to  a  pedantic  litciaUsin. 
(6)  the  influence  of  the  Attidstic  school,  strongest  m  free  writings  like 
4  Maccabees  but  leaving  its  mark  also  on  4  Kings.     Bat  if  in 

some  respects  the  Septuagint  is  the  great  monument  m  the  coiH>  i" 
■  '  '  * 

'  ■  It  is  quite  likely  that  they  worked  on  rolls  newly  brought  frasi 
Jerusalem.  There  was  no  di^re  to  found  an  Alexandrian  canon  or 
type  of  text. 

'  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  whole  of  the  sectioa  of 
the  Hebrew  Old  Tesument  known  as  "  The  Writings  *'  was  truu> 
lated  by  that  date. 

•  Philo  seems  to  have  known  the  Greek  version  of  moat  of  the  Old 
Testament  except  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles  and  Danid. 
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point  to  dilTcmit  RcnalanL    In  Hfoe  books  npccuU       emoiah 
HV.-li..  the  order  of  the  Sep>tu(dat  ia  totally  diBcren     nm  ba  of 
tiK  Mawmtic  Hebtev  ten  (cf.  alio  Pnmrbt  eu     mi.)         oths 
Ota,  Doubly  in  Job.  Ilw  orliinal  LXX.  text  waa  midi  riwrter  than 
that  gf  the  MuHntn:  in  Enhei  and  Danid  there  ate    uneroua 
additioni.   The  Seinuaidnt  doea  not  lieep  the  triple  Hebnw  dmnoo 
o(  Law,  Propheti  and  Rjiniianph*  or  Writlnfi,  but  [utend  of  hli 
order  o(  canoniiatuo  pnnaple  it  |mipi  Iti  boolu  according 
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the  ChriatLaa  church,    Tbe  early  Christian)  ve  enl     acccnicd   he 
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duded.    The  German  and  Enilsth  churche*      lowed    eromn  la 
Bivin^  a  loa  honoured  place  to  trte  impugned  booka. 

The  Septuaginl  came  into  genenl  use  with  the  Gredoo  Jewa 
even  io  the  aynagogue.  Pbilo  md  Josephua  use  it,  uid  so  do 
the  New  Teslamcal  wiilen.  But  at  «o  early  date  imall  omec- 
lEons  aeon  to  have  beco  latroduced,  especially  by  such 
PaleMioiani  ai  had  occasion  (0  use  tbe  LXX.,  in  consequence 
partly  of  divetsent  inlerpretatioD,  partly  of  diSeiences  of  text 
or  of  pionunclatioa  (paiticululy  o(  proper  aames).  The  Old 
TatamenI  passages  died  by  authors  of  the  Gist  century  of  the 
Cbiislian  eii,  cspedally  tfaose  In  the  Apocalypie,  show  many 
such  vaiialions  from  the  Sepluagint,  and,  curiously  enough, 
these  often  correspond  wilh  the  later  versions  (panicularty 
with  Theodotion),  u  tbit  the  latter  seem  to  rest  on  a  fixed 
tradition.  Corrections  in  the  pRinunditioo  of  proper  names 
so  as  to  come  closer  to  the  Massoretic  pRUunciation  are  especially 
fr«iueiit  in  Josephus.  Finally  ■  reaciioti  agaihst  the  use  of  the 
Septuaginl  sel  in  among  the  Jews  afler  the  destruction  of  the 
temple — a  movement   which   was  connected  with   the  strict 

by  the  rabbins  of  Palestine.     But  long  usage  had  nude  it  im- 
possible for  the  Jews  to  do  without  a  Greek  Bible,  and  ic 
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merchandise.''  Again,  It  Is  prohahly  the  olilest  tnniiation  of  con- 
•iderable  extent  that  ever  was  written,  and  at  any  rate  It  is  the 
■uning-polnt  for  tbe  hiMory  of  lewidi  Interpretation  and  the  Jewish 
view  otSciiplurE.  And  Irom  this  in  imporiancc  as  a  document  of 
ejLc^Iical  (ladilion,  especially  in  lexical  matTprs,  may  be  easily 
un^mood,  tl  was  in  great  part  comooscd  before  tbe  close  of  the 
canon — nay,  beforTBomeof  the  Ha^iogtapha  were  written — and  in  it 

thai  were  not  admitted  into  the  canon.  Ai  the  book  which  created 
or  ai  tensi  codiAed  the  dialst  of  Biblical  GTnek.  it  is  the  key  to  the 
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lEPULCHRB.  CMfOHS  BBOULAR  OF  THE  HQLY.  ,in  order 
■aid  10  have  been  founded  in  1 1 14  (or,  according  to  olhei  accounts, 
duting  the  luk  of  Codftey  of  Bouillon  in  Jerusalem]  on  the  rule 
of  St  Augustine.  Pope  CelcstinelU.,  in  1 14 j, confirms  the  Chuidl 
and  Canons  of  tbe  Ifoly  Sepulchre  in  all  their  possessions,  and 
enumetales  several  churches  both  in  the  Holy  Land  and  in  Italy 
belonging  In  the  Canons.  According  to  Jacques  de  Vitiy.  the 
canons  served  the  churches  on  Mount  Sion  and  Mount  Olivet 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  canons  survived 
in  Europe  till  the  French  Revolution.  In  Ittly  tbey  seem  to 
have  b«n  suppressed  by  Innocent  VIII.  in  1489,  and  their 
properly  given  to  the  Knights  of  St  John.  The  canons  are  now 
extinct,  but  oooncsies  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are  still  to  be 
found  in  various  countries  of  Western  Eun>pe. 

SBPDLCBRB,  EASTER,  in  church  arcbitecture  an  arched 
recess,  generally  in  the  north  wsll  of  tbe  chancel,  in  which  from 
(}ood  Friday  In  Easter  day  were  deposited  the  crucifix  and 
ucrcd  elements  in  commemoration  of  Christ's  entombment 

which  walplacedinarecess  01  onalomb.  There  are  throughout 
England  many  fine  examples  in  stone,  some  oI  which  belong  to 
the  D«oraied  period,  such  as  at  Navenby  and  Heckinglon 
(1370)  in  Lincolnshite,  Siblhorpe  and  Hawton  (1370)  in  Notting- 
hamshire, Piltington  in  Yorkshire,  Eampton  in  Oxfordshire, 
Holcombc  Burnell  in  Devonshire,  and  Long  Itdiinglon  and  other 
cbuicfao  in  Waiwiduhitt. 
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SEPULCHRE,  THE  BOLT,  "the  tomb  in  which,  after  His 
crucifixion,  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  was  laid.  Although 
the  facts  of  the  crucifixion  and  of  the  interment  of  the  body  of 
Christ  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  are  related  in  the 
New  Testament  with  considerable  detail,  sufficient  indications 
are  not  supplied  to  locate  the  actual  position  of  the  tomb  with 
reference  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  It  would  i^pear  that 
Golgotha,  the  place  of  crucifixion,  was  outside  the  dty,  near  a 
public  thoroughfare  leading  to  one  of  the  gates,  and  visible 
from  some  distance.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  it  was  4  hill,  and  the  expression  "  Mount  Golgotha  "  was 
not  used  until  some  centuries  later.  Adjoining  the  place  Gol- 
gotha was  a  garden,  in  which  was  a  new  rock-cut  tomb,  the 
property  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Rock-cut  tombs  were  common 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  geological 
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formation,  the  faces  of  the  hills  are  frequently  broken  by  low 
cliffs  with  terraces  between.  The  comparatively  level  terraces 
were  used  for  cultivation  while  the  tombs  were  excavated  in  the 
rock  faces.  Many  instances  of  tombs  so  situated  can  be  seen 
on  the  hillsides  near  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  tomb  of  Joseph  was  of  a  similar  character. 
As  it  was  outside  the  dty,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
traditional  site,  upon  whidi  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
now  stands,  necessarily  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  whether 
this  place  was  within  or  without  the  walls  at  the  date  of 
the  crucifixion.  At  that  time,  it  is  clear,  judging  from  the  care- 
ful description  written  by  Josephus  a  few  years  later,  that 
Jerusalem  was  defended  by  two  walls,  as  the  third  wall  was  not 
begun  by  King  Herod  Agrippa  until  a.d.  41.  Of  these,  the  first, 
or  old  wall,  ran  from  the  palace  of  Herod  the  Great,  which  was 
situated  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  dty,  and,  following  an  easterly 
direction,  crossed  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  and  terminated  at  the 
west  wall  of  the  Temple  endosure.  On  the  other  hand,  going 
south  from  Herod's  palace,  it  cndrded  the  dty  on  the  west 


and  south,  and  then  turning  at  Siloam  ft  followed  the  direction 
of  the  Kidron  Valley  and  ended  at  the  east  wall  of  the  Temple 
endosure. 

The  second  wall,  which  was  buQt  at  some  period  between  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  and  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great, 
was  on  the  north,  and  in  front  of  the  old  wall.  According  to 
Josephus,  it  started  "  from  the  Gate  Genath  in  the  first  wall, 
and,  endosing  only  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  went  up  to 
the  fortress  of  Antonia."  The  site  of  the  Antonia,  which  was 
situated  on  the  rising  ground  north  of  the  Temple,  is  known 
with  tolerable  certainty,  but  the  position  of  the  Gate  Genath 
has  not  been  fixed,  and,  as  no  certain  traces  of  the  second  wail 
have  hitherto  been  found,  the  line  it  followed  is  purely  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  Various  theories  on  the  subject  are  maintained 
by  different  authorities.  Some  of  these  are  indicated  on  the 
plan.  One  suggestion  is  that  the  second  wall  started  from  a  point 
in  the  first  wall  near  the  palace  of  Herod,,  and  that  some  remains 
of  an  old  wall,  situated  at  the  point  A,  formed  part  of  it.  The 
wall  is  then  supposed  to  have  been  carried  in  a  diieaion  slightly 
west  of  north,  up  to  the  line  of  the  existing  dty  wall,  to  have 
followed  this  line  to  the  Damascus  gate,  and  then  turned  south- 
east to  the  Antonia.  H  this  theory  were  correct,  it  is  dear  that 
the  traditional  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  would  be  impossible, 
as  it  would  be  some  way  within  the  city  wall.  The  arguments 
against  the  proposal  are,  that,  according  to  the  account  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  given  by  Josephus,  it  is  improbable  that  the 
second  wall  started  from  a  point  so  near  to  Herod's  palace,  that 
the  line  of  the  present  dty  wall  is  more  likdy  to  be  that  of  the 
third  wall,  and  that  Josephus  states  that  the  second  wall  went 
"  up  to  "  and  not  "  down  to  *'  the  fortress  of  Antonia.  Another 
theory  is  that  the  Gate  Genath  was  at  a  point  marked  B  on  plan, 
and  that  some  andent  masonry  which  lies  east  of  the  so-called 
Pool  of  Hezekiah,  and  over  which  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
Christian  Street  are  built,  represents  a  portion  of  the  second 
walL  The  wall  is  then  supposed  to  have  been  carried  north  to 
the  point  C,  and  either  to  have  turned  east  to  D,and  again  north 
to  F,  and  from  this  to  the  Antonia;  or  to  have  continued  north 
to  E,  and  thence  east  to  the  Antonia.  The  first  su[^x»ition  ex- 
cludes the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  while  the  second  includes 
it  within  the  wall.  A  third  theory  is  that  the  Gate  Genath  was 
at  the  point  G,  and  that  the  second  wall  ran  north  to  F,  and 
thence  to  the  Antonia.  This  proposal  places  the  site  of  the  Holy 
Septdchre  outside  the  wall,  but  it  makes  the  part  of  the  dty 
protected  by  the  latter  smaller  than  is  probable.  Speaking 
generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  no  certain  evidence  as 
to  the  line  followed  by  the  second  wall,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  traditional  site  lies  inside  or  outside  this  wall. 
From  the  description  in  the  Gospels  of  the  burial  of  Jesus,  it 
is  not  dear  whether  the  tomb  of  Joseph  was  intended  to  be  the 
final  resting-place,  or  whether  the  body  was  only  placed  in  it 
temporarily  because  the  feast  of  the  Passover  was  at  haxKi  and 
the  disdples  intended  to  remove  it  to  some  other  place  after  the 
Passover.  But  whatever  may  have  been  proposed,  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  leaving  the 
tomb  empty,  turned  the  attention  of  the  disdples  from  the 
sepulchre  to  the  living  presence  of  their  Master.  After  He  had 
risen  fnom  the  dead,  the  place  of  His  burial  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  attraction  for  His  followers,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  writings  of  the  first  three  centuries  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  actual  rock-cut  tomb  was  regarded  with  any  spcdal 
feelings  of  veneration.  Whethor  even  a  recollection  of  the  site 
was  preserved  traditionally  is  doubtftd.  There  have  been  many 
who  consider  that  the  early  Christians  could  not  have  forgotten 
the  exact  locality  of  so  important  a  place;  on  the  contrary, 
others  maintain  that  to  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  it  was  the 
fact  of  the  Resurrection  that  was  important  and  not  the  empty 
tomb;  and  that  knowledge  of  the  latter  was  lost  during  the 
vicissitudes  from  which  Jerusalem  suffered  in  the  years  succeeding 
the  crucifixion.  About  forty  years  after  the  crucifixion,  the  gieai 
revolt  of  the  Jewish  people  against  the  Romans  took  place,  and 
ended  with  the  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Prior 
to  the  siege,  the  Christians,  following  the  orders  of  their  Master. 
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liad  retired  to  the  dty  of  Pella,  east  of  Jordan,  and  the  date  of 
their  return  to  Jerusalem  is  uncertain.  Whether  any  of  the 
disciples  returned  after  the  triumph  of  the  Romans  and  reoognlsed 
the  tomb  of  Christ  is  matter  of  conjecture. 

Among  the  temples  built  by  Hadrian  about  A.O.  135  was  one 
dedicated  to  Aphrodite  or  Venus;  it  was  erected  at  that  place 
where  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sq>ulchre  now  stands,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  it  was  purposely  so  placed  because 
it  was  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  the  Lord,  or  whether  the  selection 
of  this  position  was  accidentaL  The  extent  of  the  walls  of  Aelia 
CapitoUna  is  not  known  with  any  accxiracy,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  northern  wall  followed  the  same  line  as  the  present  north 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  that  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  was  then  within  the  walls.  Although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Christians  returned  to  Jerusalem  immediately 
after  the  destruction  of  the  dty  by  Titus,  th^  were  certainly 
there  when  Hadrian  built  Aelia  CapitoUna;  according  to 
Epiphanius,  they  had  a  small  phice  of  worship  on  Sion  at  the 
place  where  Jesus  Christ  ate  the  Last  Supper.  Eusebius  also 
states  that  the  Christians  worshipped  at  the  Mount  of  Olives 
where  Jesus  instructed  His  disciplei,  but  no  writer  up  to  the  time 
of  Constantine  speaks  of  the  tomb,  or  of  worship  being  performed 
there. 

Constantine  the  Great  became  emperor  of  Rome  in  aj>.  306, 
and  was  converted  to  Christianity  six  years  afterwards.  Embrac- 
ing his  new  religion  with  enthusiasm  he  attributed  his  victories 
to  the  power  of  the  Divine  Cross,  which  was  placed  on  the  ensigns 
of  the  army.  After  the  great  council  of  the  Church  had  been  held 
at  Nicaea  in  a.d.  325,  the  emperor  decided  to  find  the  sites  of 
the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  build  a 
church  at  this  place.  Full  descriptions  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  of  the  churches  that  were  built  are  given  by 
Eusebius  in  his  Life  ofConslantintj  but  it  is  difScult  to  say  from  his 
account  if  the  main  object  of  Constantine  was  to  find  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Lord  or  the  cross  upon  which  He  suffered.  Eusebius 
does  not  mention  the  cross  directly  and  lays  more  stress  on  the 
recovery  of  the  sepulchre;  whereas  later  writers  imply  that  the 
great  wish  of  the  emperor  and  of  his  mother  Helena,  who  visited 
Jerusalem  for  the  purpose,  was  to  find  the  Holy  Cross.  The  task 
of  searching  for  the  tomb  and  the  cross  was  entrusted  to  Bishop 
Macarius.  Whether  the  bishop  was  guided  in  his  selection  of  the 
site  by  tradition  or  not  is  difficult  to  say,  but  he  decided  that  the 
desired  place  was  under  Hadrian's  temple  of  Aphrodite.  By 
imperial  order  the  temple  was  removed,  and  a  rock-cut  Jewish 
tomb,  which  lay  bdow,  was  identified  as  the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord. 
In  another  cavity  in  the  rock,  380  ft.  to  the  east,  three  crosses 
werediscovered,  which  were  assumed  to  be  the  crosses  upon  which 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  two  thieves  were  crudfied,  the  cross  of 
Jesus  being  identified  by  its  power  of  healing  the  sick.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  this  remarkable  dis* 
covery,  the  emperor  wrote  to  Macarius,  ordering  the  erection 
of  magnificent  buildings  on  the  site.  Two  churches  were  built, 
one  over  the  tomb,  and  the  second,  which  was  larger  and  grander, 
over  the  place  where  the  crosses  had  been  found.  Between  the 
two  chuiiches  was  a  small  hill,  which  was  identified  as  Mount 
Golgotha.  The  ground  surrounding  the  two  churches  was  levelled 
and  surrounded  with  porticoes  or  colonnades.  The  description 
of  the  buildings  as  detailed  by  Eusebius  is  rather  obscure,  but 
fortunately  there  stiU  exists,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Pudenziana 
at  Rome,  a  mosaic,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  executed 
in  the  4th  or  5th  century,  which  shows  the  buildings  dearly. 
The  church  of  the  Anastasis  or  Holy  Sepulchre  is  herein  delineated 
as  a  round  church  with  a  domed  roof;  the  church  of  the  Martyrion 
or  Holy  Cross,  as  a  polygonal  building,  also  with  a  domed  roof; 
while  between  the  two  churches  is  Mount  Golgotha,  with  the 
cross  erected  upon  it.  In  another  ancient  mosaic,  which  still 
exists  in  a  church  of  Madeba,  east  of  the  Jordan,  a  map  of 
Palestine  is  represented  which  contains  a  rough  plan  of  the  walls 
and  gates  of  Jerusalem.  In  this  plan,  also,  it  is  possible  to 
recognize  the  churches  built  by  Constantine.  The  Bordeaux 
pilgrim  who  visited  Jerusalem  about  a.d.  333,  when  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepuldue  was  in  course  of  construction,  describes 
XXIV  n  * 


the  place,  which  was  evidently  the  same  as  that  on  which  the 
existing  diurch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  present  site  is  that  which 
was  fixed  upon  by  Bishop  Macarius  in  the  time  <rf  Constantine. 

The  churches  were  completed  about  a.d.  336,  and  were 
doubtless  visited  by  members  of  pilgrims.  Among  these  a  lady 
from  the  west  of  Europe,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  St 
Sylvia  of  Aquitania  and  who  came  to  Jerusalem  about  aj>.  385, 
fortunately  kept  a  diary  of  her  travels,  and  she  identifies  very 
distinctly  the  great  chwch  of  the  Cross,  the  chuxxJi  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  Mount  Calvary  between  them.  In  aj>.  6x4 
Jerusalem  was  captured  by  the  Persians  under  Chosroes  II., 
who  did  considerable  damage  to  the  churches,  but  they  were 
repaired  by  Modestus  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  by  the 
emperor  Heraclius.  Tlie  caliph  Omar,  who  captured  the  dty 
in  636,  behaved  with  leniency  to  the  Christians,  and  left  them  in 
undLiputed  possession  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
In  xoxo  the  third  Fatimite  caliph  Hakim  practically  destroyed  it. 
It  is  remarkable  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century, 
while  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  always  mentioned  in 
the  accounts  written  by  visitois  to  Jerusalem,  the  church  of 
the  Cross  seems  to  have  ceased  to  exist,  although  the  place  where 
the  crosses  were  found  was  shown  to  pilgrims,  and  a  church 
was  built  on  Mount  Calvary.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Crusaders  in  a.d.  X099,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
was  repaired  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  nave  and  chancd, 
and  other  churches  were  erected,  so  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
became  the  centre  of  a  group  of  ecdesiastical  buildings  and  has 
so  remained  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  AuiheniicUy  of  the  TradUumal  Site.— From  eariy  times 
doubts  have  arisen  as  to  whether  the  tomb  discovered  by  Bishop 
Macarius  was  the  veritable  sepulchre.  As  early  as  754,  when 
the  pilgrim  Wildebald  visited  Jerusalem,  he  remarked,  in 
describing  the  Holy  Places,  that  "  Calvary  was  formerly  outside 
the  city,  but  that  the  Empress  arranged  that  place  so  that  it 
should  be  within  the  city  Jeiiisalem."  Saewulf  iu  x  xoa,  Wilbrand 
of  Oldenburg  in  X2ii,  Jacques  de  Vitry  in  X226,  and  Burchard 
of  Mount  Sion  in  X283,  had  evidently  some  doubts  about  the  site, 
and  explained  the  difficulty  by  suggesting  that  Hadrian  bad 
enclosed  it  within  the  walls  but  that  it  was  out^de  before  he 
rebuilt  the  dty.  Jacques  le  Saige  in  xsi8,  Gretzer  in  X5$8,  and 
F.  Quaresmius  in  1639,  also  alluded  to  the  difficulty  felt  by  some 
in  believing  in  the  traditional  site.  Monconys  in  1647  stated 
that  Calvary  was  formerly  outside  Jerusalem,  but  that  it  was 
now  in  the  centre  of  the  dty,  which  was  smaller  than  at  the  time 
of  the  crucifixion.  In  1738  Jonas  Korte  of  Altona  visited 
Jerusalem  and  published  a  book  on  his  travels,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  view  that  the  Calvary  shown  to  visitors  could  not 
be  the  true  Calvary  because  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 
He  placed  the  true  site  to  the  west  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  Birket 
Mamilla  which  lies  \  m.  west  of  the  Jaffa  gate.  This  view  was 
supported  by  J.  F.  Plessing  in  1789.  Dr  E.  Clarke  in  x8x2  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Calvary  was  outside  the  Sion  gate,  while 
Df  E.  Robinson,  who  published  his  Biblical  Researches  in 
Palestine  in  X841,  expressed  himself  satisfied  that  the  traditional 
site  could  not  be  the  true  one,  but  did  not  venture  to  suggest 
an  alternative.  In  1842  Otto  Thenius  asserted  that  the  cruci- 
fixion must  have  taken  place  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
rising  ground  outside  the  Damascus  gate  above  the  quarry 
known  as  Jeremiah's  Grotto.  Thenius  considered  that  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill,  and  his  views 
were  adopted  by  a  number  of  later  writers,  induding  Canon 
Tristram,  Dr  Selah  Merrill,  Fbher  Howe  and  General  C.  G. 
Gordon.  Colonel  C.  R.  Conder,  R.E.,  who  carried  out  the  survey 
of  Palestine  under  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  also  adopted 
the  same  hill  as  the  probable  scene  of  the  crucifixion,  but 
considered  that  the  tomb  of  Christ  was  an  andent  rock-cut 
tomb,  about  200  yds.  west  of  Jeremiah's  Grotto.  Since  General 
Gor  on  gave  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  ute,  it  has  been  adopted 
by  many,  and  the  tomb  in  the  face  of  the  hill  is  sometimes  called 
"  Gordon's  Tomb  of  Christ  "  or  "  The  Garden  Tomb."    A  careful 

examination  of  the  question,  however,  leads  to  the  condusion 
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tlul  (bt  i!ta  in  ant  ptobible  dtbn  Ibr  Cihruy  or  ibe  tomb. ' 

The  faiU  in  quotioD,  tbougfa  nol  lu  outudc  the  pmeat  nonh 
mil  of  the  city,  <*  u  too  gtt*X  »  ditUncc  fnm  the  pmbibte 
Use  o[  the  lecaiid  mil,  which  nu  Ibe  out>ide  line  of  lonifialio 
tX  Um  lime  of  the  crucifixion.  The  quury,  known  «i  JereniAh 
Cnlto.  ii  likely  to  be  of  [iter  date  Ihu  the  thiid  will,  whic 
wtibiultioRieyeviAEtertheoudhxioo,  and  the  tomb  identified 
w  th&t  o(  Ch[^  hu  with  good  rcuon  been  attributed  to  Ih 
Cbriuiui  ather  thin  to  the  Jewish  period.    On  the  whole 

pnpoKd  by  Thenius. 

An  entirely  diSeicnt  theory  tctudiag  the  iite  of  the  tmnb 
of  Chriu  wu  pnqxBed  by  Jumet  Ferfumn,  the  ircfaitect,  who 
In  1S47,  in  his  Eiioy  en  lit  Antittil  Ttfepa^j  nj  Jcnaaltm 
mide  Ibe  ■tirtlini  ptopouJ  I]i*I  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  gtnenll 
believed  to  have  been  erected  by  Abdalmalik  (Abd  el  Meiek 
ui  AJ>.  601,  was  the  cburdt  built  by  the  emperor  Constantin 
over  the  Holy  Sepuldue,  He  further  elabotaled  his  views  in 
the  inlercttinf  war^:  enliUed  Tit  Temflci  of  Uu  Jim  iiut  sUcr 
trntiuigi  in  IIh  Haram  ana  at  Jiruiiiicm  (iS?^).  Ferpision 
prapoul,  which  found  a  considetable  number  of  lupporlera 
na  bMcd  on  archilectunl  evidence,  and  he-maintained  thi 
the  buildins  must  have  been  dcHgned  in  the  tint  of  ConsLuiIiD 
and  aiuld  not  have  been  cooutucted  by  the  Mabommedans  a 
tin  end  of  the  7th  raoluty.  Fergusson's  views  were  strongl 
supported  by  F.  W.  Unger  in  Dit  BanltH  Cnulaiilini  in 
Grotttn  OHS  Htiiigat  Crab  tu  Jerualem.  published  at  Goitlngen 
in  iSij,  but  the  objections  to  them  on  historical  and  topocrtphi- 
cal  grounds  are  10  considciabie  that  they  am  hardly  now  be 
malntahied.  The  thKiir  involves  pladng  the  Temple  of  the 
Jews  at  the  S.  W.  pari  of  the  Haram  enclosure,  and  the  eipLota- 
tiona  made  by  Genera]  Sir  C.  Warren  showed  CDncIuiiveiy  that 
if  the  Temple  had  been  in  this  position,  it  would  have  Ilood  over 
the  dctpsi  part  of  the  TyropoeoD  V^y,  and  the  foiwdatians 
must  have  been  of  a  most  unnecewarily  gigantic  character. 
SuC.VIunn,'saTkiTrmfliianilJit  Tami,  iSSo,  replied  KnaJiH 
to  Ferguison's  proposals.  The  historical  evidence  also  is  entirely 
■gainst  the  latter,  and  the  discovery  of  the  Bdadeba  moaaic, 
which,  aa  ha>  been  already  explained,  shows  the  chotch  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  same  position  as  at  pieient,  is  another 
pITiof  that  the  latter  was  not  placed  by  CoDStaoline  on  Mount 
Moriab. 

The  final  conclusion  that  may  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to 
the  authenticity  ol  Ibe  traditional  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  as  foUowi,  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  preieat  lite 
Is  that  which  was  ad^ted  by  Macarius  as  the  correa  one  eariy 
in  the  4tb  century,  but  there  it  not  tuffident  evidence  to  prove 
that  this  tomb  was  the  one  in  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  laid, 
or  that  remembrance  of  the  latter  had  been  preserved  during 
the  tbrte  centuries  that  had  elapsed  between  the  time  of  the 
crvcifixion  and  the  conversion  of  Constantinc.  No  other  lug- 
gcsted  site,  however,  haa  more  claim  to  be  the  true  one  than 
that  over  which  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  now  standi. 

LiinaTDal.— By  far  the  nmtt  Important  ol  the  many  worts 
which  have  been  niblishol  on  the  mbject  is  GtlHiha  s%i  Uu  Holy 
JUMlKkw.  by  Sir  C.  W.  WilKn  (Pakstlne  EiplocaiioD  Fund.  London, 
|ga6).    Sir  C.  Wilton  waa  employed  upon  Ibe  OriMnceSurv™o( 

firu■alemin  lKt-lS6;,  and  made  careful  plans  of  the  church  alihe 
gly  Sepuldirei  he  had  aa  eitemive  knowledie  of  Ibe 
liis  work  forms  a  valuable  index  to  ''     ' 
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to  the  topocrmi^ica 


«kaiila-RD(ina>  (t-D.  M9-4<0>>  Bain ...  — , 

Sevens  {*.D.  JfiJ-^xo),  Staii  lluttryi  Sommen  (A.D.  37J-4io), 
Balttiaaiat  Hiaery:  SoctalesfBra  A.D,  379),  Ecdtnauiui 
Hitury.  The  Publkaiionaol  the  PaleeuneKlinini-TBil  Society 
oooEala  a  colkction  of  tranalations  of  the  records  of  pilrrun^  who 
vUiled  the  Holy  Rmiaflerlhe  erection  of  CoMWni"-'--'- — ■■ — 

II  Martyr.'i.D.  SIO;  ^ 
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1:  T.  Fuller.  A  Piiiti  Sikl  if  PalaUrn 

ncouys.  Joumal  dti  toyapa  (Pari*.  1665I: 
«      kriil        muerdam      698      J.   Kooe. 

wimimtbUn  LaHdt  (   nd  rd  ana.      4J}.I.F. 
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SEQUAH    in  anoen  geography  a  Cel      people  who  occupwd 
le  upper  baun  of  the  Arar  (SiAne),  their  temLorycorre^nnding 
and  part  of  Burgundy.    Before  the  arrival 
'     ~  'had  taken  the  part  of  the  Atveroi 


ofCi 


Ariovistu)  ID  emu  ihe  Rhine  and  help  than  (71  i.e.).  But 
ailhough  bis  assistance  enabled  them  to  defeat  the  Aedui.  the 
Sequnni  were  worse  off  than  before,  for  Ariovistus  deprived  Ihcm 
of  1  third  of  their  lerriloly  and  throtened  to  take  arulho' 
third.  The  Sequani  then  appealed  to  Caesai,  iri»  drove  back 
the  Cermant  (jS).  but  at  the  same  time  obliged  the  Sequani 
to  lurrender  all  that  they  had  gained  from  the  Aedui.  This  K> 
(Utpenied  the  Sequani  that  they  joined  in  the  revolt  of 
Vercingetorix  (51]  and  shared  in  the  defeat  at  Alcu.  Under 
Augustus,  the  district  known  ta  Sequanla  formed  part  of  BdgicL 
After  the  death  of  Vitelliui,  Ihe  inhabitants  refused  to  join  the 
Gallic  revail  ijiinsl  Roou  instigated  by  Julius  Civilis  and  Julius 
Sabinus,  and  drove  back  Sabinus,  who  had  invaded  their  territory. 
A  triumphal  arch  at  VesonJo  (Bcsancon},  which  in  return  lor 
this  service  was  made  a  colony,  possibly  conunenoratrs  this 
victory-    Diocletian  added  Hdvetia.  and  part  of  Gcrmania 

Scquinorum.  Vesintio  leoiving  the  title  of  Metropolis  dvilu 
Vesontieniiuro.  Filly  years  later  Gaul  wu  overrun  by  the 
baibariani,  and  Vesontio  sacked  (jssl-  Under  Julian  it  ttcnveied 
some  of  its  bnportance  as  a  fortified  town,  and  was  able  to 
withstand  the  altacki  of  the  Vandals.  Later,  when  Rome  was 
no  longer  able  to  aflmd  protection  to  Ibc  inhabitants  of  Gaul. 
the  Sequani  became  merged  ih  llie  newly  formed  kingdom  of 
fiuTgundy. 

See  T.  R.  Holmes.  Catar'i  Cnnart  nf  Caul  (tBn).  P-  A*i:  A 
Holder,  AUalliickB  5fnick<chia,  U.  (1904):  Monnuea.  Hia.  4 
Rami  ^Eiig.  tnni.).  bk,  v.  ch,  vli.^  Duiud  de  Chunase.  But.  ia 
St^nmi  (I73J):  J.  D.  SchOpflin,  AlaHa  iUtttraO,  L  (17S1; 
French  inns,  by  L.  W.  Raven«s.  iSt9). 

SBQDEIRA,  DOHIHOO  AUTOHID  DB  (1768-1817),  Pottutuae 
painter,  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1 768,  and  atudied  art  fint  at  the 
academy  of  Lisbon,  and  subsequently  under  A.  Cavallucd  ii 
Rome.  By  Ihe  agf:  of  thirteen  he  bad  evinced  sui±  marked 
talent  thai  F.  de  Seiubal  employed  bim  aa  aaistant  in  his  work 
for  the  Joio  Feneitis  Palace.  Sequeita  sojourned  in  Rome  fwm 
I7ftfl  to  17^,  when  he  WIS  mide  honorary  member  (^  the  Academy 
of  St  Luke.  After  another  two  yean'  travel  and  study  In  Italy, 
preceded  by  10  great  a  reputa- 


in  that 


ufot 


ited  tohim — script  oral  subjects,  large  historical 
compositions  and  cabinet  pictures.  In  180s  be  was  appointed 
6ttt  court  painter,  In  which  capidly  he  executed  many  woks 
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tar  tbg  prince  nient,  foe  Donna  Maria  Terai.  ud  lor  ihe 
nwinben  of  ibe  coun.    He  deigned  the  valuible  lilvcr  lervice 

whichwupreKDted  by  LhePonugiwie  Dillon  to  WeUincton,  and 
■  mDnuQienL  ibat  wu  (rected  in  i8»  in  tfae  Rodo  iquarc  at 
LuboD.  In  iSij  be  vialed  Paris,  where  he  ii  knowii  to  have 
tiled  his  skill  in  litbograpby  and  etching.  The  last  yeanof  bia 

subjects  and  to  his  dutiea  as  head  of  Ibe  Portuguese  Academy. 
He  died  In  Rome  in  iSj;.  Hli  beat-known  picLuia  are  the 
"  Last  Momenta  of  the  Poet  Camoeni,"  "  Flight  into  Egypt," 
"  Ugollno,"  Ibe  "  S(  Bnino  "  at  the  Lisbon  Academy,  and  the 
"Descent  (torn  the  Croat."  Niuneroui  palntingi  by  Sequeira 
nie  in  Ihe  royal  palaa  al  Main,  the  coDvenl  of  Ltveinas,  the 
new  palace  ol  Ajuda,  and  in  the  piindpal  palace*  and  churches 
of  Labon. 

SSQOBnBS,  VtBIOS  (4th  or  5tli  ctnCiuy,  lh.},  the  luppoted 
aiitbot  of  an  alphabetical  lisl  of  geagnpbkal  namct  occurring 
in  the  Roman  poets,  with  ipedal  relerenoe  to  Virgil,  Ovid  and 
Lucan.  Several  of  the  names  given  cannot  be  traced;  luilCBs 
thia  is  the  mult  of  caKleaincB  01  ignorance,  the  compiler  must 
have  had  acceu  10  louices  no  longer  eilant. 

Editioia  by  C.  Bunian  (Zflikh,  1S67},  and  [a  A.  Rieie,  CwtnpU 
Latini  minimi  (1B7S):  ice  •!»  TeuBel.  Siu.  iif  Ktma»  LiltrMan 
(Erg.  MM..  1900),  4«,J. 

■BttDBSraATtON,  (he  act  of  removing,  (eparating  or  aefilag 
anything  fnmi  the  poseession  of  lis  owner,  particularly  in  law, 
of  the  taklnf  poucnion  of  prapcily  undet  process  of  law  (or  the 
benefit  ol  cndilon  or  the  itsle.  The  Latin  stjHtitnn,  to  set 
■aide  or  itnreDder,  a  late  use,  is  derived  from  n;iril<T,  a 
depoiilary  or  truatee,  one  in  whose  banda  a  lUng  in  dispute  wu 
placed  tit!  the  dispute  was  settled ;  thii  was  *  term  of  Roman 
jurisptudcnce  (cl.  Di^  L.  i6,tij].  By  derivation  it  must  be 
connected  with  rcfHi,  to  follow;  possibly  the  development  iA 
meaning  may  be  foliower,  attendant,  intermediary,  hence  trustee- 
In  EngUsh  "  sequestered  "  means  merely  secluded,  withdrawn- 
In  law,  the  term  "  sequestration "  has  many  applicitionsi 
"a  bclligei 


subjecl 


o  thei 


in  the  p 


ol  ibe  defendant  and  seiie  the  goods  (see  ExicunoH); 
action  of  taking  profits  oC  a  benefice  to  salisly  the  creditor!  of 
the  EticumbeDI.  As  Ihe  goods  of  the  Chuicb  cannot  be  touched 
by  a  lay  hand,  the  writ  is  issued  to  the  bishop,  and  he  issues  Ihe 
sequestration  order  to  Ihe  cbucbwaidens  who  collect  the  proBls 
and  satisfy  the  demand.  Similarly  when  a  benelice  Is  vacant 
Ihe  churchwardens  take  out  sequestration  under  Ihe  seal  of  Ihe 
Ordinary  and  manage  Ihe  profits  for  the  ncit  incumbent.  In 
the  Scots  law  ol  banliTupicy  ihe  term  "  sequestration  "  is  used 
of  the  taking  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  by  order  of  the  court  for 
the  benefit  of  the  crediiors  (see  Bakeruptcv,  {  ScuUijk  Bank- 
Itiplcy  Lt^datini). 

SEQUIN  (the  French  form  of  Il»l.  taMne,  tttihimi  iTtni). 
Ibe  name  ol  a  Venetian  gold  coin,  first  minled  about  iiea.aDd 
in  use  until  the  faU  ol  the  Venetian  RcpubUc.  Il  was  worth 
about  nine  shillinp.  It  bore  on  the  obverse  a  figure  of  St  Mark 
blessing  Ibe  banner  of  Ihe  republic,  held  by  a  kneeling  doge,  and 
on  the  reverse  a  figure  of  Cbrisl.  Milan  and  Genoa  also  issued 
gold  sequins.  The  word  in  Italian  was  formed  from  snci. 
Span,  ttca,  a  mint,  an  adaplalion  of  Arabic  siUo,  a  die  lor  coins. 
In  Ihe  sense  of  "  newly-coined,"  Ihe  Hindi  or  Persian  ij*ti, 
anglicised  liua,  was  specifically  used  of  a  rupee,  containing 
more  silver  than  the  East  India  Company's  rupee,  corned  in 
I7M  by  the  Bengal  government.  The  "  sicca-rupce  "  ceased  to 
be  drculited  after  i8jB.  The  leim  "  sequin  "  is  now  used  for 
small  discs  made  of  Ihin  'pieces  of  metal,  tinfoil,  celluloid  or 
other  composite  material,  highly  ^aied  and  brighlly  coloured, 
and  applied  as  trimming  (or  ladies'  dresses. 

SEQUOIA,  a  genus  of  conifers,  allied  to  TuToHnm  and  CrypHr- 
meria,  forming  one  of  several  surviving  links  between  Ihe  firs 
(nd  the  cypresses.  The  two  specie*  are  evergreen  trees  of  large 
file,  indigenous  to  the  wesi  coasi  of  North  Ancrica.  Both  bar 
Ihdi  round  or  ovdd  male  catUia  al  the  ends  of  (be  slender 


terminal  bnochtelt;  the  ovoid  cones,  dlber  terminal  or  on 
abort  lateral  twigs,  bavt  thick  woody  scale*  dOated  at  Ihe 
extremity,  with  1  broad  dldt  depre*Kd  Id  the  ctntie  and  usually 
furnished  with  a  short  vine;  al  the  base  oC  ibe  scales  an  from 
Ibiee  to  seven  ovule*,  which  become  reverted  or  partially  to 
by  compicsiion,  ripening  into  unall  angular  teed  with  a  narrow 
wing-like  expansion. 

The  redwood  of  Ihe  Callfomian  woodtmen.  S.  ttmptniraa, 
on  which  the  genus  was  ori^ally  founded  by  Stephan  Endllcher, 
abounds  on  Ihe  Pacific  coast  from  Ihe  toulhem  borders  of  Oregon 
southward  to  about  i>  m.  south  of  Punta  Ijorda,  Monterey 
county,  California,  forming  a  narrow  mountain  forest  bell, 
rarely  extending  more  than  loorjom.from  the  coast  or  beyond 
Ibe  influence  of  ocean  [09,  or  more  than  jooo  ft.  above  lea-level 
{see  C.  S.  Sargent.  .S'iha  0}  \arlk  Amtriia,  vol.  i.].  It  growi 
lo  a  gigantic  size,  from  no  to  joo  [t.  or  more  in  belghl,  wlib  ■ 
diameter  of  (ram  11  10  15,  or  rarely  10  lo  iS  ft.  at  tbe  iDticb- 


■Ughlly  reduci 


buttressed  bate.  Pmfeitor  Sargent  refen  to  it  as  the  tallest 
American  tree,  which  probably  CKcaaicmally  reaches  400  fl. 
or  more  in  height.  In  old  age  Ihe  huge  columnar  trunk  risea 
to  a  greal  height  bare  of  boughs,  while  on  tbe  upper  part  the 
bruiches  are  short  and  irregular.  The  bark  is  red,  like  Ihat  of 
tfae  Scots  fir,  deeply  furrowed,  with  the  ridgei  often  much 
curved  and  twisted.  When  young  the  tree  it  one  of  ibe  mott 
graceful  of  the  conifers:  the  stem  risei  tiraighl  and  tapering, 
with  somewhat  irregular  whorls  o(  drooping  branches,  ihe  lower 
ones  sweeping  the  ground— giving  an  elegant  conical  outline. 
Tbe  twigs  are  densely  dolhed  with  flal  spreading  linear  leaves 
of  a  fine  ghsiy  green  above  and  glaucous  beneath;  in  Ibe  old 
Ireea  tbey  become  shorter  and  more  rigid  and  partly  lose  their 
distichous  habit.  The  cones,  from  ]  to  i  In,  long,  are  at  first 
of  a  bluish-green  colsur,  but  when  mature  change  to  a  reddisfa 
brown;  the  scales  are  very  small  al  the  bate,  dilating  inlo  a 
broad  Ihick  head,  with  a  short  curved  spine  below  Ihe  deep 
Iransvenc  depression.  From  Ihe  great  silt  of  the  trunk  and  Ibe 
even  grain  ol  Ibe  red  cedar-like  wood  il  la  a  valuable  tree  to  the 
farmer  and  caipcntet;  it  iplitt  readily  and  evenly,  aad  plann 
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and  policies  well;  cut  radially,  the  medullary  plates  give  the 
wood  a  fine  satiny  lustre;  it  is  strong  and  durable,  but  not  so 
elastic  as  many  of  the  western  pines  and  firs.  Professor  Sargent 
describes  it  as  the  most  valuable  timber  tree  of  the  forests  of 
Pacific  North  America.  In  England  the  tree  grows  well  in  warm 
situations,  but  suffers  much  in  severe  winters — its  graceful 
form  rendering  it  ornamental  in  the  park  or  garden,  where  it 
sometimes  grows  30  or  40  ft.  in  height;  its  success  as  a  timber 
tree  would  be  doubtful.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States  it  does  not  flourish.  It  was  discovered  by  Archibald 
Menzics  in  1 795  and  was  first  described  as  Taxodium  sempervirens, 
under  which  name  it  was  known  until  distinguished  by  Stephan 
Endlicher  as  a  new  genus  in  1847. 

The  only  other  member  of  the  genus  is  the  giant  tree  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  S.  giganUa,  the  largest  of  known  conifers;  it 
is  confined  to  the  western  portion  of  the  great  Califomian  range 
for  a  length  of  about  260  m.,  at  an  altitude  of  from  5000  to  8400 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  forms  extensive  forests,  or,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  area,  isolated  groves,  such  as  the  Calaveras  Grove, 
the  Mariposa  Grove,  and  others.  The  leaves  of  this  species 
are  awl-shaped,  short  and  rigid,  with  pointed  apex;  dosely 
adpressed,  they  completely  cover  the  branchlets.  The  male 
catkins  are  smaU,  solitary,  and  are  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs; 
the  cones  are  from  i)  to  3  in.  long,  ovoid,  with  scales  thicker 
at  the  base  than  those  of  the  redwood,  and  bearing  below  the 
depression  a  slender  prickle.  The  young  tree  is  more  formal 
and  rigid  in  growth  than  5.  sempervirens,  but  when  old  the  outline 
of  the  head  becomes  cylindrical,  with  short  branches  sparsely 
clad  with  foliage  sprays.  The  bark,  of  nearly  the  same  tint  as 
that  of  the  redwood,  is  extremely  thick  and  is  channelled  towards 
the  base  with  vertical  furrows;  at  the  root  the  ridges  often 
stand  out  in  buttress-like  projections.  The  average  height  is 
about  275  ft.  with  a  diameter  near  the  ground  of  20  ft.;  but 
specimens  from  300  to  320  ft.  tall,  with  trunks  25-35  ft.  thick, 
are  not  rare. 

The  famous  group  known  as  the  Mammoth  Grove  of  Calaveras 
in  California,  containing  above  ninety  large  trees,  stands  in  38° 
N.,  about  4370  ft.  above  the  sea,  between  the  San  Antonio  and 
Stanislaus  rivers.  It  was  discovered  by  a  hunter  named  Dowd 
in  pursuit  of  a  bear  in  1852,  but  had  been  visited  before  by  John 
Bidwill,  who  crossed  the  Sierra  in  1841.  .Some  trees  in  the 
Mariposa  Grove  rival  these  in  size:  one  measures  lox  ft.  round 
the  root,  and  a  cut  stump  is  31  ft.  in  diameter.  Gigantic  as  these 
trees  are  and  imposing  from  their  vast  columnar  trunks,  they 
have  little  beauty,  owing  to  the  scanty  foliage  of  the  short 
rounded  boughs;  some  of  the  trees  stand  very  close  together; 
they  are  said  to  be  about  four  hundred  in  number.  The  age  of 
the  trees  has  been  greatly  overestimated.  A  few  years  ago  a 
full-sized  tree  was  felled  in  Fresno  county,  California,  and 
contiguous  transverse  sections  have  been  set  up,  one  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  New  York,  the  other  (upper  one) 
in  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  South  Kensington; 
the  annual  rings  of  the  latter  section  have  been  carefully  counted 

and  fo\md  to  indicate  an  age  of  1335  vears. 

The  growth  of  the  "  mammoth  tree  ^'  is  fast  when  young,  but  old 
trees  increase  with  extreme  slowness.  The  timber  is  not  of  great 
value,  but  the  heartwood  is  dense  and  of  deeper  colour  than  that 
of  5.  sempervirens,  varying  from  brownish  red  to  very  deep  brown ; 
oiled  and  varnished,  it  has  been  used  in  cabinet  work.  5.  giganiea 
was  brought  to  England  by  Lobb  in  1853,  and  received  from  Dr 
Lindley  the  name  of  Welltngtonia,  by  which  it  is  still  popularly 
known,  though  its  affinity  to  the  redwood  is  too  marked  to  admit  of 

feneric  distinction.  In  America  it  is  sometimes  called  Wasktngtonia. 
n  the  Atlantic  States  it  does  not  succeed ;  and,  though  nearlvnardy 
in  Great  Britain,  it  is  planted  only  as  an  ornament  of  the  Lawn  or 
paddock. 

In  eariy  geological  times  the  sequoias  occupied  a  far  more  im- 
portant place  in  the  vegetation  of  the  earth.  They  occur  in  the 
Lower  Chalk  formations,  and  in  Tertiary  times  were  widely  diffused ; 
the  genus  is  represented  in  the  Eocene  flora  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
the  succeeding  Miocene  period  was  wklely  distributed  in  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  It  is  presumed  that  in  tne  Glacial  eooch  the  genus 
was  exterminated  except  in  the  areas  in  western  North  America 
where  it  still  persists. 

8BRAIN0,  a  town  of  Belgium  in  the  province  of  Li£ge,  adjoin- 
ing the  city  of  that  name.    Pop.  (1904)  39,843.    It  lies  on  the 


right  bank  of  the  Meuae  above  Li^,  with  which  it  is  oonoected 
by  rail  and  tramway.  Seraing  owes  all  its  prosperity  and 
importance  to  the  firm  founded  by  John  Cockerill,  an  Englishman, 
in  18x7,  with  the  co-operation  of  King  William  I.  of  the  N^hcr- 
lands,  who  provided  half  the  capital.  The  Cock^ill  family  has 
long  disappeared,  and  the  enterprise  is  now  known  as  "the 
John  Cockerill  Company."  It  is  one  of  the  largest  factories  <d 
engines  and  machinery^— i^Ntrt  from  war  material — on  the 
continent.  Its  headquarters  occupy  the  old  summer  palace  of 
the  prince-bishops  of  Li^.  In  1890  it  established  a  branch  at 
Hoboken  on  the  Scheldt  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  shii>* 
l^uilding.    The  company  employs  14,000  hands. 

SBRAJEVO  (pronounced  SerAjevo,  "  the  dty  of  palaces  "; 
Turkish,  Bosna  Serai',  Ger.  Sarajewo;  ItaL  Seragfio),  the 
capital  of  Bosnia,  situated  on  the  Miljafka,  a  small  right-^and 
tributary  of  the  Bosna  and  on  the  railway  from  Bosna-Brod, 
167  in.  N.,  to  Ragusa.  Pop.  (1895)  37,713,  chiefly  Serbo- 
Croatians,  vnlh  small  colonies  of  gipsies  and  Jews.  The  city, 
frequently  called  the  "  Damascus  of  the  North,"  spreads  over 
a  narrow  valley,  closed  on  the  east  by  a  semicircle  of  rugged 
hills.  Though  still  half  oriental,  and  wholly  beautiful,  with  its 
Turkish  bazaar,  its  hundred  mosques,  wooden  houses  and 
cypress  groves,  it  was  Urgely  rebuilt,  after  1878,  in  western 
fashion.  The  river  was  also  canalized,  a  telei^ne  service 
introduced,  and  extensive  drainage  works  carried  out.  Serajevo 
is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government,  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  an* Orthodox  metropolitan,  the  highest  Moslem  eoiesi- 
astical  authority  or  Reis-tl-ulemCf  and  the  supreme  court.  It 
is  the  centre  of  Bosnian  education,  containing  the  celebrated 
orphanage  founded  in  1869  by  Miss  Irby  and  Miss  Mackenzie 
(afterwards  Lady  Sebright);  the  Sckcriat'Sckide,  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  Turkish  code  or  sckeri,  and  is  maintained 
by  the  state  fw  Moslem  law-students;  a  gymnasium,  a  technical 
institute  and  a  teachers'  training-college.  The  Begcwi  Djawda 
(Plamia),  or  mosque  of  Husref  Bey,  is  only  surpassed,  among 
European  mosques,  by  those  of  Adrianople  and  Constantinople. 
It  was  founded,  in  1465,  by  Husref  or  Usref,  pasha  of  Bosnia. 
The  castle  and  barracks,  occupied  by  an  Austrian  garrison, 
stand  on  a  cliff  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city.  Other 
noteworthy  buildings  are  the  konak  or  governor's  residence, 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  cathedrals,  the  ho^ital, 
the  townhall  and  the  museum,  with  fine  antiquarian  and  natural 
history  collections.  In  the  Sinan  Tekke  or  Dervish  monastery 
the  ceremonies  of  the  howling  and  dancing  Dervishes  ma>  be 
witnessed.  Turkish  baths  and  caf£s  are  numerous.  The  bazaar, 
or  iariija,  is  a  hbsrrinth  of  dark  lanes,  Uned  with  booths,  wfaoe 
embroideries,  rugs,  embossed  fire-arms,  filagree-work  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  other  native  wares  are  displayed.  There  are  also 
large  potteries,  silk-mills,  a  brewery  and  a  tobacco  factory.  At 
the  mineral  baths  of  Ilidze  near  the  city,  where  many  Roman 
remains  have  been  found,  a  hydropathic  establishment  was 
opened  in  1899.  The  whole  ncigbbotirhood  is  rich  in  prehistoric 
remains. 

Founded,  in  2262,  by  the  Hungarian  General  Cotroman, 
under  the  name  of  Bosnavar  or  Vrhbosna,  Serajevo  was  enlarged 
by  Husref  Bey  two  centuries  later,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
palace  (Turkish,  scrat),  which  he  founded.  During  the  wars 
between  Turkey  and  Austria,  its  ownership  was  often  oonteded; 
ahd  it  fell  before  King  Matthias  I.  of  Hungary  in  1480,  and 
before  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  in  1697.  Destructive  fires  laid 
it  waste  in  1480.  1644,  1656,  1687  and  1789.  It  was  chosen  as 
the  seat  of  Turkish  government  in  1850,  instead  of  TravniL 
In  1878  it  was  seized  by  the  .\ustrian5,  tmder  Baron  Philippo\'t£. 

SERAMPUR,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Hugli  district  of 
Bengal,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Hugli,  <^posite  Barrack- 
pore,  on  the  East  Indian  railway,  za  m.  from  Howrah.  Pop. 
(1901)  44>4SZ>  A  Danish  factory  was  established  here  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  called  by  them  Frederiks- 
nagar.  With  the  rest  of  the  Danish  possessions  in  India,  it  was 
acquired  by  purchase  by  the  English  in  1845.  Serampur  was  iht 
home  of  the  Baptist  mission  founded  by  Carey.  The  misskn 
press  has  been  transferred  to  Calcutta,  but  a  training  coUege  is 
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ttin  maintained  by  the  minion.   Hiere  is  a  jute  mill,  and  paper 
is  manufactured. 

SERAO.  MATILDA  (1856-  ),  Italian  novelist,  was  born  at 
Patras  in  Greece.  Her  father  was  an  Italian,  a  political  emigrant, 
and  her  mother  a  Greek.  She  began  by  becoming  a  schoolmistress 
at  Naples,  and  afterwards  she  described  thqse  years  of  laborious 
poverty  in  the  preface  to  a  book  of  short  stories  called  Leggende 
Napolilane{t^i).  But  attention  was  first  attracted  to  her  name 
by  her  NovdUt  published  in  a  paper  of  Rocco  de  Zerbi's,  and 
later  by  her  first  novel,  Fantasia  (1883),  which  definitely  estab- 
lished her  as  a  writer  full  of  feeling  and  analytical  subtlety. 
She  spent  the  years  between  x88o  and  x886  in  Rome,  where  she 
published  her  next  five  volumes  of  short  stories  and  aovels,  all 
dealing  with  ordinary  Italian,  and  especially  Roman,  life^  and 
distinguished  by  great  accuracy  of  observation  and  depth  of 
insight:  Cuore  Inferno  (x88i),  Pior  di  Passione  (1883),  La 
Conquisia  di  Roma  (1885),  La  ViriU  di  Ckecckina  (1884),  and 
PiccoU  Anime  (1883).  With  her  husband,  Epoardo  Scarfc^o, 
she  founded  //  Corriere  di  Roma^  the  first  Italian  attempt  to 
model  a  daUy  journal  on  the  lines  of  the  Parisian  press.  The 
paper  was  short-lived,  and  when  it  was  given  up  Matilda  Serao 
established  herself  in  Naples,  where  she  edited  //  Corriere  de 
Napoli,  and  in  1891  founded  //  MatHno,  which  became  the  most 
important  and  most  widely  read  daily  paper  of  southern  Italy. 
But  the  stress  of  a  journalistic  career  in  no  way  limited  her 
literary  activity;  between  1890  and  1902  she  produced  Paese  di 
Cuccagna,  Venire  di  Napdi,  Addio'Amore,  AW  Erta  Sentindla, 
CasligOy  La  BaUerinaj  Suor  dovanna  d/eUa  Croce,  Paese  di  Cesu^ 
novels  in  which  the  character  of  the  people  is  rendered  with 
minute  sensitive  power  and  sympathetic  breadth  of  spirit. 
Most  of  these  have  been  translated  into  English. 

Matilda  Serao's  place  as  a  contemporary  Italian  novelist  is  one 
apart:  she  is  a  naturalist,  but  her  naturalism  should  be  ^ndetvtood 
in  a  much  wider  sense  than  that  which  is  generally  given  to  it. 
She  is  a  naturalist  because  hei;  books  reflect  life  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  of  means,  sometimes  with  an  utter  neglect  of  means, 
and  at  tne  same  time  she  is  an  idealist  through  her  high  sense  of 
the  beauty  and  nobility  which  humanity  can  attain,  and  to  which 
her  writings  continualhr  aspire.  All  her  work  is  truly  and  pro- 
foundly Italian;  it  is  the  literature  of  a  great  mass  of  individuals, 
rather  than  of  one  peculiarly  accentuated  individual;  the  joy  and 
pain  of  a  whole  class  rather  than  the  perplexities  of  a  unique  case 
or  type  pulsates  through  her  pages.  Matilda  Serao's  defects  are 
always daects  of  style  ;lier  want  of  sufficient  choice  of  detail  often 
clogs  the  movement  of  her  narrative  and  mars  the  artistic  effect  of 
her  always  animated  pages.  Like  Fogazzaro'a,  her  speech  is  too 
often  the  popular  speech  of  her  particuku:  province,  in  description  as 
well  as  in  dialogue. 

SERAPHIM,  the  imaginary  supernatural  guardians  of  the 
threshold  of  Yahweh's  sanctuary,  only  mentioned  in  Isa.  vi. 
(Isaiah's  vision).  Their  form  is  not  described,  but  they  have 
not  only  six  wings  (verse  2),  but  hands  (verse  6)  and  feet  (verse  2). 
They  are  of  colossal  height,  for  they  overtop  Him  who  is  seated  on 
the  high  throne;  and  with  a  voice  that  shakes  the  thresholds 
they  proclaim  the  Trisagion,  like  the  four  "  living  creatures  " 
(cf.  Chebttbdc)  in  Rev.  iv.  6-8.  Probably  in  the  lost  Hebrew 
text  of  Enoch  xx.  7  "  seraphim  "  stood  where  the  Ethiopic  and 
the  Greek  give  "  the  serpents  "  or  "  the  dragons  ";  Paradise, 
serpents  and  cherubim  are  here  made  subject  to  Gabriel.  In 
late  Jewish  writings,  more  recognized  than  "  Enoch,"  they  are 
classed  among  the  celestials  with  the  cherubim  and  the  'ophanm'm 
("  wheels,"  cf.  Ezek.  i.).  Now  as  to  their  origin  and  significance. 
They  may  originally  have  had  a  serpent  form,  for  it  is  difiicult 
not  to  regard  "  seraphim  "  as  originally  (as  in  Num.  xxi.  8)  — 
**  serpents  ";  cf.  also  the  flying  serpents  of  Israelitish  folklore  in 
Isa.  xiv.  29.  If  so,  Isaiah  has  transformed  and  eimobled  these 
supernatural  guardians  of  sacred  things  and  persons.  The 
"  Nehushtan  "  broken  in  pieces  under  Hezekiah  (2  Rings  xviii. 
4)  may  have  given  an  impulse  to  the  prophet's  imagination. 
Was  it  not  a  greater  thing  to  eimoble  them  than  to  destroy  their 
artistic  representation?  There  is  no  precise  Babylonian  or 
Egyptian  equivalent,  though  attempts  have  been  made  to 
produce  points  of  contact  with  Babylonian  or  Egyptian  beliefs. 

See  further  Enc.  Bib.  "  Seraphim,"  and  cf.  Duhm's  Jesaia,^.  2 
(1903),  on  Isa.  vL  (T.  K.  C) 


SERAPION,  or  Sasapxon  {fiar.  e.  350),  bishop  of  Thmuis  in  the 
Nile  Delta  and  a  prominent  supporter  of  Athanasius  in  the 
struggle  against  Arianism  (sometimes  called,  for  his  learning, 
Scholasticus),  is  best  known  in  connexion  with  a  prayer-book  or 
sacramentary  intended  for  the  use  of  bishops.  This  document; 
contained  in  a  collection  of  Egypdan  documents  in  an  nth- 
century  MS.  at  the  Laura  on  Mount  Athos,  was  published  by 
A.  Dmitrijewskij  in  1894,  but  attracted  little 'attention  until 
independently  discovered  and  published  by  G.  Wobbermin  in 
1899.  It  is  a  celebrant's  book,  containing  thirty  prayers  belong- 
ing to  the  nuus  (19-30,  z-6),  baptism  (7-xi,  xs,  x6),  ordination 
(X2-14),  benediction  of  oil,  bread  and  water  (x;),  and  burial  (18), 
omitting  the  fixed  structural  formulae  of  the  rites,  the  parts  of 
the  other  ministers,  and  almost  all  rubrication,  except  what  is 
implied  in  the  titles  of  the  prayers.  The  name  of  Serapion  is 
prefixed  to  the  anaphora  of  the  mass  (x)  and  to  the  group  xs-i8: 
but  whether  this  indicates  authorship  is  doubtful;  for  whereas 
the  whole  collection  is  bound  together  by  certain  marks  of 
vocabuhuy,  style  and  thought,  zs-x8  have  characteristics  of 
their  own  not  shared  by  the  anaphora,  whil^  no  part  of  the  collec- 
tion shows  special  afi&nities  with  the  current  works  of  Serapion.' 
But  his  name  is  at  least  a  symbol  of  probable  date  and  proven- 
ance: the  theology,  which  is  orthodox  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
"  conservative,"  and  perhaps  glancing  at  Arianism,  shows  no 
sign  that  the  Macedonian  question*  has  arisen;  the  doxologies, 
of  a  type  abandoned  by  the  orthodox,  and  by  c,  370  treated  by 
Didymus  of  Alexandria  as  heretical;  the  apparent  presupposition 
that  the  population  is  mainly  pagan  (z,  20) ;  the  exclusive  appro- 
priation of  the  mass  to  Sunday  (19;  cp.  Ath.-  ap,  c.  Ar.  xi), 
whereas  the  liturgical  observance  of  Saturday  prevailed  in  Egypt 
by  c.  380;  the  terms  in  which  monasticism  is  referred  to — 
together  point  to  c.  350:  the  occurrence  of  official  interpreters 
(25)  points  to  a  bilingual  Church,  f.e.  Syria  or  Egypt;  and 
certain  theological  phrases  i&ytvnfrot,  hrihifda,  \i6vr\  KoboXun) 
IxxXi/afa)  characteristic  of  the  old  Egyptian  creed,  and  the 
liturgical  characteristics,  indicate  Egypt;  while  the  petition  for 
rains  (23),  without  reference  to  the  NUo-rising,  points  to  the  Delta 
as  distinguished  from  Upper  Egypt.  The  book  is  important, 
therefore,  as  the  earliest  liturgical  collection  on  so  large  a  scale, 
and  as  bekmging  to  Egypt,  where  evidence  for  4th  -century  ritual 
is  scanty  as  compared  with  Syria. 

The  rites  form  a  link  between  those  of  the  Egyptian  Church 
Order  (a  3rd-  or  eariy  4th-oentury  development  of  the  Hip- 
polytean  Canons,  which  are  perhaps  Egyptian  of  c.  260)  and 
later  Egyptian  rites — marking  the  stage  of  development  reached 
in  Egypt  by  e.  350,  while  exhibiting  characteristics  of  their  own. 
I.  The  Mass  has  the  Egyptian  notes — a  prayer  before  the 
lections,  elsewhere  unknown  in  the  East;  an  exceptionally 
weighty  body  of  intercessions  after  the  catechumens'  dismissal, 
followed  by  a  penitential  act,  probably  identical  with  the 
k^lc^ioiJrpioit  of  Can.  Hippol.  2,  which  disappeared  in  later 
rites;  a  setting  of  the  Sanctus  found  in  several  Egyptian  ana- 
phoras; the  dose  connexion  of  the  commemorations  of  the 
offerers  and  of  the  dead;  and  the  form  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
anaphora.  The  structure  of  the  communion — with  a  prayer 
before  and  prayers  of  thanksgiving  and  blessing  after — shows 
that  Egypt  had  already  developed  the  common  type,  otherwise 
first  evidenced  in  Syria,  c.n${Ap.  Const,  viii.  13).  Among  the 
special  characteristics  of  Serapion  are  the  simplicity  of  the 
Sanctus,  and  of  the  Institution,  which  lacks  the  dramatic  addi- 
tions already  found  in  Ap.  Const.]  the  interpolation  of  a  passage 
containing  a  quotation  from  Didachi  9  between  the  institutions  of 
the  bread  and  of  the  chalice;  the  form  of  the  dyd/iv^ffts;  and 
the  invocation  of  the  Word,  not  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  effect 
consecration.  That  the  Lord's  Prayer  before  communion  b 
not  referred  to  may  be  otly  because  it  is  a  fixed  formula  belonging 
to  the  structure  of  the  rite.  II.  The  Order  of  Baptism  has  a 
form  for  the  consecration  of  the  water,  and  a  preliminary  prayer 
for.  the  candidates,  perhaps  alluding  to  their  exorcism;  a  prayer 

>  These  are:  a  vigorous  and  acute  refutation  of  the  Manichaeans, 
and  some  letters.  A  book  on  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  has  not 
survived. 
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for  steadfastness  following  the  renUndation  and  the  confession 
of  faith;  the  form  of  anointing  with  oil;  appropriate  prayers 
preceding  and  following  the  act  of  baptism;  and  the  prayer  of 
confirmation  with  imposition  of  the  hand,  chrism  and  crossing. 
AH  this  corresponds  to  and  fills  up  the  outline  of  the  Chunk 
Order  and  allusions  in  4th-century  writers,  and  »  in  line  with 
later  Egyptian  rites.  UI.  Forms  of  Ordination  are  provided 
only  for  deacons,  presbyters  and  bish<^,  the  orders  of  divine 
institution  (12).  They  are  concise,  but  of  the  normal  type.  That 
for  deacons  (xa)  commemorates  St  Stephen,  invoktt  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  prays  for  the  gifts  qualifying  for  the  diaconate. 
That  for  presbyters.  (13)  reodls  the  Mosaic  LXX,  invokes  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  asks  for  the  gifts  qualifying  for  administration, 
tesdiing,  and  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  That  for  bishops 
(14)  appeals  to  the  mission  of  our  Lord,  the  election  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  apostolic  succession,  and  asks  for  the  ".  Divine 
Spirit "  conferred  on  prophets  and  patriarchs,  that  the  subject 
may  "feed  the  flock"  "unblamably  and  without  ofifence 
continue  in  "  his  office.  The  minor  orders,  interpreters,  readers 
and  subdeacons  (25)  are  evidently,  as  elsewhere  in  the  middle  of 
the  4th  century,  appointed  without  sacramental  ordination. 

IV.  The  use  of  exorcised  or  blessed  oil,  water  and  bread  is  fully 
illustrated  by  the  lives  of  the  fathers  of  the  desert  (cp.  the  Gnostic 
use,  Clem.  Al.  ExcerpUt  82).  Serapion  has  a  fom\  of  benediction 
of  oil  and  water  (5)  offereid  in  the  mass  Oike  Can.  Uippol,  and 
Ch.  Ord.  for  oil),  probably  for  the  use  of  individual  offerers.  A 
longer  form  for  all  three  matters  (17)  perhaps  has  in  view  the 
general  needs  of  the  Church  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  The 
occurrence  in  both  prayers  of  "  the  Name  "  and  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  &c.,  corresponds  with  early 
allusions,  in  Origen  and  elsewhere,  to  the  usual  form  of  exorcism. 

V.  For  burial  of  the  dead  Serapion  gives  a  prayer  for  the  departed 
and  the  survivors  (18).  But  the  funeral  procession  is  alluded  to 
UoEofMJ'oyifa'ov),  and  in  the  mass  (x)  the  particular  commemora- 
tion of  departed  persons  b  provided  for.  Hence  we  have  the 
elements  of  the  4th-century  funeral,  as  we  know  it  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere:  a  preliminary  office  (of  readings  and  psalms) 
to  which  the  prayer  belongs,  the  procession  (with  psalmody)  to 

the  cemetery,  the  burial  and  the  mass  ^ro  dcmiiione. 

Authorities. — Dmitrijewskij  in  Trudy  (Journal  of  the  Ecd. 
Acad,  of  Kiev,  1894),  No.  2;  separately  (Kiev,  1894);  reviewed  by 
A.  Favlov,  XpwuA.  Bu^amrd,  i.  207-2I3;  cp.  BywU,  Zeiischr.  iv.  I 
(189S).  D.  r93;  G.  Wobbermin  in  Hamack-Gebhardt,  Texte  u. 
UnUrsuat.,  new  leries,  ii.  3  b  (1899):  P.  Drews,  "  Ubcf  Wobbermioa 
Altchrisdiche  liturgische  StQcke  aus  d.  Kirche  Agyptcns "  in 
Zeitsckr.  /.  Kirchen-Cesckickte,  xx.  4  (Oct.  1809,  Jan.  1000);  P.  E. 
Brightman,  "  The  Sacramentary  of  Serapion  ot  Thmuia  in  Journal 
of  Tkeehtieal  Studiet,  i.  and  ii.  (Oct.  1899,  Tan.  1900);  J.  Words- 
worth, Btskop  Sarapion's  Prayer-Book  (London.  1899);  P.  BatifTol 
in  Bulletin  de  lit.  eccUs.  p.  69  sqq.  (Toulouse,  1899).        (F.  E.  Be.) 

SERAPIS,  the  famous  Graeco-Egyptian  god.  The  statue  of 
Serapia  in  the  Serapeum  of  Alexandria  was  of  purely  Greek  type 
and  workmanship — a  Hades  or  Pluto  enthroned  with  a  basket 
or  com  measure  on  hb  head,  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  Cerberus  at 
his  feet,  and  (apparently)  a  serpent.  According  to  Plutarch, 
Ptolemy  Soter  stole  it  from  Sinope,  having  been  bidden  by  the 
unknown  god  in  a  dream  to  bring  him  to  Alexandria.  On  its 
arrival  the  statue  was  pronounced  to  be  Serapis  by  two  experts 
in  religious  matters:  the  one  the  Eumolpid  Timotheus,  the  other 
the  Egyptian  Manetho.  This  story  may  not  be  true  (some  con- 
tend that  Sinope  as  the  provenance  of  the  statue  originated  in 
the  hill  of  Sinopeion,  i.e.  place  of  Apis  (?),  a  name  given  to  the 
site  of  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis),  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Ptolemy  Soter  fixed  the  iconic  type  to  serve  for  the  god  of  the 
new  capital  of  Egypt,  where  it  was  soon  associated  with  Isis 
and  Harpocrates  in  a  triad.  His  policy  was  evidently  to  find  a 
deity  that  should  win  the  reverence  alike  of  Greeks  and  Egyptians. 
The  Greeks  of  that  day  would  have  had  little  respect  for  a 
grotesque  Egyptian  figure,  while  the  Egyptians  were  more 
willing  to  accept  divinity  in  any  shape.  A  Greek  statue  was 
therefore  chosen  as  the  idol,  and  it  was  proclaimed  as  the  anthro- 
pomorphic equivalent  of  a  much  revered  and  highly  popular 
Egyptian  beast-divinity,  the  dead  Apis,  assimilated  to  Osiris. 
The  Greek  figure  probably  had  little  effect  on  the  native  ideasi 


but  it  is  likely  that  it  served  as  a  useful  link  between  tbe  two 
religions.  The  god  of  Alexandria  soon  won  an  important  place 
in  the  Greek  world.  The  anthrc^morphic  Isis  and  Horns  were 
easily  rendered  in  Greek  style,  and  Anubis  was  prepared  for  by 
Cerberus.  The  worship  of  Serapis  along  with  Isis,  Horus  and 
Anubis  q>read  far  and  wide,  reached  Rome,  and  ultimatdy 
became  one  of  the  leading  cults  of  the  west.  The  destruction  in 
A.D.  385  of  the  Serapeum  of  Alexuidria,  and  of  the  famous  idol 
within  it,  after  the  decree  of  Theodosius,  marked  the  death- 
agony  of  paganism  throughout  the  empire. 

It  is  assumed  above  that  the  name  Serapb  (so  written  in  later 
Greek  and  in  Latin,  in  earlier  Greek  Sarapb)  b  derived  from  the 
Egyptian  Userhapi — as  it  were  Osiris-Api»— the  nanw  of  the 
bidl  Apb,  dead  and,  like  all  the  blessed  dead,  assimilated  to  Osiris, 
king  of  the  underworld.  There  b  no  doubt  that  Serapb  was 
before  long  identified  with  Userhapi;  the  identification  appears 
clearly  in  a  bilingual  inscription  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phik>- 
pator  (221-205  B.c),  and  frequently  later.  It  has,  however,  been 
contended  by  an  eminent  authority  (Wilcken,  ArdanJUr  Papy- 
rusforsckungt  iii-  ^49)  that  the  parallel  occurrence  of  the  names 
Sarapb  and  Osorapb  (Userhapi)  points  to  an  independent 
origin  for  the  former.  But  doublets,  e.g.  Petisis-PttCsis,  are 
common  in  Graecbms  of  Egyptbn  names.  The  more  accurate 
form  b  then  generally  the  later,  found  in  documents  written  by 
Greeks  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Egyptians,  the  less  accurate 
b  traditional  from  an  older  date  in  the  mouths  of  pure  Greeks  axKi 
Hellenists,  and  b  used  in  literary  writings.  Thus  Sar^>b  would  be 
the  literary  and  official  form  of  the  name;  it  might  be  tradilimial, 
dating  perhaps  from  the  reign  of  Axnasb  or  from  the  Persian 
period.  We  know  that  in  Herodotus's  day,  and  long  before,  the 
discovery  of  the  new  Apb  was  the  occasion  of  univeisal  rejoicing, 
and  hb  death  of  universal  mourning.  The  ancient  Serapeum 
(Puserhapi)  and  the  name  Userhap  would  be  almost  as  familiar  to 
early  Greek  wanderers  in  Egypt  as  the  Apieum  and  Apb  itself. 

But  why  was  a  Plutonic  Serapis  selected  rather  than  another 
god  to  furnish  the  Egyptian  element  to  the  chief  divinity  of 
Alexandria?  According  to  one  account  in  Tacitus,  Sarapb  was 
the  god  of  the  village  of  Rhacotb  before  it  suddenly  expanded 
into  a  great  capital;  but  it  b  not  very  probable  that  temples 
were  erected  to  the  dead  Apb  except  at  hb  Memphite  tomb. 
Alexander  had  courted  Ammon.  But  Ammon  had  little  hold  on 
the  affections  of  the  Egyptian  people.  He  was  the  god  of 
Ethiopia  and  the  Thebab  which  were  antagonbtic  to  the  pro- 
gressive north.  On  the  other  hand,  Osirb  with  Isb  and  Horus 
was  everywhere  honoured  and  popular,  and  while  the  artificer 
Ptah,  the  god  of  thb  great  native  capital  of  Egypt,  made  no 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  the  Apb  buU,  an  incarnation  of  Ptah, 
threw  Ptah  himself  altogether  into  the  shade  in  the  popular 
estimation.  The  combination  of  Osirb  and  the  Apb  buU  which 
was  found  in  the  dead  Apb  was  thus  a  most  politic  choice  in 
naming  the  new  divinity,  whose  figure  represented  a  god  of  the 
underworld  wearing  an  emblem  of  fruitfulaess. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Sarapb  b  in  the  authentic  death  scene 
of  Alexander,  from  the  royal  diaries  (Arrian,  Anabasis,  vii.  26). 
Here  Sarapb  has  a  temple  at  Babylon  and  b  of  such  importance 
that  he  alone  b  named  as  being  consulted  on  behalf  of  the  dying 
king.  It  would  considerably  alter  our  conception  of  the  dead 
Apb  if  we  were  to  find  that  a  travelling  shrine  of  hb  divinity 
accompanied  Alexander  on  hb  expedition  or  was  set  up  for  him 
in  Babylon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  god  of  Babykw 
was  Zeus  Belus  (Bd  Marduk),  and  it  b  difficult  to  see  why  be 
should  have  been  called  San4>b  on  thb  occasion.  Evidence  has. 
however,  been  found  to  prove  that  Ea,  entitled  Sanpsi,  **  king 
of  the  deq>  (sea),"  who  was  also  great  in  learning  and  magic, 
had  a  temple  in  the  dty  (Lehmann  in  Beitrdge  sttr  alUn  Gesckkkic, 
iv.  396).  It  seems  unwarranted  to  make  thb  Sar^si^Sarapis 
travd  to  Sinope  and  thence  to  Alexandria  as  the  type  of  the 
Egyptian  god;  but  whether  or  no  the  Egyptian  appeUatioD 
Sarapb  was  applied  to  express  the  Babyloman  Sarapsi,  tbe  part 
it  played  in  the  last  days  of  Alexander  may  have  determined  tht 
choice  by  which  the  Egyptbn  Osiris-Apb  supplied  the  nanse 
and  some  Icadug  chartcterbtics  to  the  god  of  Alexandria. 
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See  las;  A.  Bouch^-Leclercq,  Histoin  dts  LagUes,  i.  (1Q03),  cli. 
iv.:  J.  G.  Milne,  History  of  Egypt  tmder  Roman  RMU{i9i^h  Rf  140; 
G.  Lafaye,  Histoire  du  aUU  des  awiniUs  d^AUxandrU  hors  de  FEgrMe 
(Paris,  1884).  (F.  Ll.  G:) 

SERENA,  or  La  Sesena,  a  dty  of  Chile,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Coquimbo,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Coquimbo  river  about  5  m. 
from  the  sea.  Pop.  (1895)  15,7x2;  (1903,  estimate)  19,536. 
As  the  see  of  a  bishop  and  the  most  important  town  politically 
of  the  semi-arid  region,  it  contains  a  number  of  important  public 
edifices,  including  a  cathedral  (1844-1860;  3x6  ft.  long,  66  ft. 
wide)  built  of  a  light  porous  stone,  an  episcopal  residence, 
several  convents,  a  large  hospital,  an  orphans'  asylum,  a  beggars' 
asylum  and  a  lazaretto.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  appeal  for 
Atacama  and  Coquimbo,  and  has  an  excellent  lyceum  and  other 
schools,  including  a  school  of  mines.  It  has  a  good  water  supply, 
well-paved  streets,  gas  illumination,  tramway  service  and 
sevenl  small  industries,  including  brewing  and  the  making  of 
fruit  conserves.  The  annual  rainfall  is  only  x  '6  in.  and  its  mean 
annual  temperature  is  59* 2^  Its  railway  connexions  include 
a  line  to  (x>quimbo  (9  m.),  its  port,  one  to  the  Tamaya  copper 
mines,  and  a  narrow-gauge  line  up  the  vaUey  of  the  Elqui  to 
Guanta,  through  a  region  celebrated  for  its  fruit.  It  is  also  fai 
direct  railway  communication  with  the  national  capitaL 

Serena  was  founded  by  Juan  Bohon  in  1544,  on  the  <^po«te 
side  of  the  river,  and  was  named  after  PecLo  Valdivia's  birth- 
place in  Estrcmadura,  Spain.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
soon  after,  and  was  rebuilt  on  its  present  site  in  X549  by  Francisco 
de  Aguirre. 

SERENADE  (from  ItaL  serenala,  Lat.  fermttf,  bright;  the 
Italian  term  bdng  applied,  partly  by  confusion  with  scnts,  late, 
and  partly  through  the  use  of  Serena — cf.  Gr.  ocX^^mf— as  an 
epithet  for  the  moon,  to  a  form  of  courting  music  played  at  night 
in  the  open  air;  whence  also  the  synonym  Nottwmo)^  in  music; 
a  term  dassically  applied  to  a  light  kind  of  symphony,  more 
rarely  a  piece  of  chainber  music,  in  a  light  sonata  style  with 
several  extra  movements,  and  in  a  few  cases  (as  in  the  two 
serenades  of  Beethoven)  not  containing  any  fully  developed 
examples  of  first-movement  form.  The  divertimetUo  is  a  similar 
composition,  more  often  for  diamber  music,  and  frequently  on  a 
scale  altogether  too  small  for  the  sonata  style  to  show  itself, 
though  some  examples  by  Mozart  {e.g.  those  for  strings  and  two 
horns)  are  very  large.  The  cassation  is  a  smaller  composition, 
beginning  (like  Beethoven's  serenade  op.  8)  with  a  march.  The 
claries  of  the  serenade  forms  are  among  the  works  of  Mozart 
and  Haydn.  Mozart's  larger  and  later  serenades,  from  the 
"Haflner"  serenade  onwaurds,  are  among  his  most  delightful 
and  volominous  lighter  instrumental  woiks.  H|s  two  serenades 
for  ei^t  wind  instruments  are  more  serious,  and  that  in  C 
minor  (which  he  afterwards  arranged  as  a  string  quintet)  is  a 
majestic  work  in  four  normal  movements,  which  Mozart  probably 
called  a  serenade  only  because  he  did  not  find  the  term  octet 
then  in  common  use. 

The  typical  scheme  of  a  large  serenade  6r  divertimento  differs 
from  that  of  a  sjrmphony  only  in  having  six  movements  instead 
of  four,  the  additions  bdng  another  slow  movement  and  minuet 
or  scherso.  Beethoven's  septet  and  Schubert's  octet  are 
on  this  plan,  and  are  just  as  much  serenades  as  Mozart's 
"Haffner"  serenade,  which  is  (not  counting  introductions) 
in  dght  movements  with  a  kind  of  violin  concerto  in  the  middle. 
The  six-movement  scheme  (though  without  the  serenade  style) 
was  adopted  by  Beethoven  in  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most 
serious  works  in  zSt  music,  the  string  quartet  in  B  flat,  Op.  130. 

Brahms's  first  essays  in  symphonic  form  took  the  shape  of 
two  orchestral  serenades,  of  which  the  first  was  originally 
sketched  for  a  large  group  of  solo  instruments.  If  it  had 
finally  taken  that  form  Brahms  would  have  called  it  a 
divertimento. 

Other  applications  of  the  term  in  music  are  merely  literary. 
Even  its  use,  from  the  xTth  century  onwaids,  for  a  kind  of 
operetta  was  clearly  no  more  than  a  natural  alluson  to  the 
notion  of  serenades  as  addressed  at  night  by  minstrels  to  ladies 
and  by  clienu  to  patrons.  (D.  F.  T.) 


SBRENUS.  SAMM ONICUS,  Roman  savant,  author  of  a  didactic 
medical  poem,  De  medicina  praecepta  (probably  incomplete). 
The  work  (1x15  hexameters)  contains  a  number  of  popular 
remedies,  borrowed  from  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  and  various 
magic  formulae,  amongst  others  the  famous  Abracadabra  (9.V.), 
as  a  cure  for  fever  and  ague.  It  condudes  with  a  description 
of  the  famous  antidote  of  Mithradates  VI.  of  Pontus.  It  was 
much  used  in  the  middle  ages,  but  is  of  little  value  except  for  the 
andent  history  of  popular  medicine.  The  syntax  and  metre  are 
remarkably  correct.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  author  was  the 
famous  physician  and  polymath,  who  was  put  to  death  in 
AJ>.  3X2  at  a  banquet  to  which  he  had  been  mvited  by  Caracalla, 
or  his  son,  the  tutor  of  the  younger  Gordian.  The  father,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  wrote  upon  a  variety 
of  subjects,  and  possessed  a  library  of  60,000  volumes,  bequeathed 
to  his  son  and  handed  on  bv  the  latter  to  Gordian. 

The  cditio  princeps  (ed.  Sulpitius  Venilanus,  before  1484)  is  very 
rare;  later  ed.  by  J.  G.  Ackermann  (LdpziK,  1786)  and  E.  B&hrens, 
Poetae  Latini  minores,  uL;  see  also  A.  Baur,  Quaestiones  Sam- 
moniceae  (Gieflsen,  1886);  M.  Schanz,  Gesckiehte  der  rdmiscken 
LUeratnr,  iiL  (1896) ;  Teufid,  HisL  of  Roman  Uteraiwe  (Eng.  trans., 
X900),  374t  4,  and  383. 

SERENU8  "  of  Antissa,"  Greek  geometer,  probably  not  of 
Antissa  but  of  Antinoeia  or  Antinoupolis,  a  dty  in  Egypt  founded 
by  Hadrian,  lived,  as  may  be  safdy  inferred  from  the  character 
and  contents  of  his  writings,  long  after  the  golden  age  of  Greek 
geometry,  most  probably  in  the  4th  century,  between  Pappus 
and  Theon  of  Alexandria.  Two  treatises  of  his  have  survived, 
viz.  On  ike  Section  of  the  Cylinder  and  On  the  Section  cf  the  Cone, 
the  Greek  text  of  which  was  first  edited  by  Edmund  Halley 
along  with  his  Apollonius  (Oxford,  X7X0),  and  has  now  speared 
in  a  definitive  critical  edition  by  J.  L.  Heiberg  {Sereni  Anlis' 
sensis  opuscida^  Ldpzig,  1896).  A  Latin  translation  by  Com- 
mandinus  appeared  at  Bologna  in  1566,  and  a  German  transla* 
tion  by  E.  Nizze  in  i86o-x86x  (Stralsund).  Besides  these  works 
Serenus  wrote  commentaries  on  Apollonius,  and  in  certain  MSS. 
of  Theon  of  Smyrna  there  appears  a  proposition  "of  Serenus 
the  philosopher,  from  the  Lemmas  "  to  the  effect  that,  if  a 
number  of  rectilineal  angles  be  subtended,  at  a  point  on  a 
diameter  of  a  drde  which  is  not  the  centre,  by  equal  arcs  of  that 
.  drde,  the  angle  nearer  to  the  centre  is  always  leas  than  the 
angle  more  remote  (Heiben,  prdace,  p.  xviii.). 

The  book  On  the  Section  of  the  Cylinder  had  for  its  primary  object 
the  correction  of  an  error  on  the  part  of  many  geometen  of  the  tune 
who  supposed  that  the  transverse  sections  of  a  cylinder  were  different 
from  tne  elliptic  sections  .of  a  cone.  When  this  has  been  done, 
Serenus,  in  a  aeries  of  theorems  ending  with  Prop.  19  (ed.  Heibnv), 
shows  in  Prop.  20  that  **  it  is  posuble  to  exhibit  a  cone  and  a  cylinoer 
cutting  one  another  in  one  and  the  same  ellipse."  He  then  solves 
problems  such  as — "  given  a  cone  (c^rlinder)  and  an  ellipse  on  it,  to 
find  the  cylinder  (cone)  which  is  cut  in  the  same  ellipse  as  the  cone 
(cylinder)  "  (Props.  31,  33);  "given  a  cone  (cylinder)  to  find  a 
cylinder  (cone),  and  to  cut  both  by  one  and  the  same  plane  so  that 
the  sections  tnus  formed  shall  be  similar  ellipses  "  (Props.  33,  24). 
In  Props.  37,  38  he  deals  with  subcontrai^  and  other  simuar  sections 
of  a  scalene  cylinder  or  cone.  He  then  jsives  the  theorems:  "  All  the 
straight  lines  drawn  from  the  same  pomt  to  touch  a  cylindrical  for 
conical)  surface,  on  both  sides,  have  thdr  points  of  contact  on  the 
sides  of  a  single  parallelografn  (or  triangle)  (Props.  39, 33).  Prop. 
31  states  indirectly  the  property  of  a  harmonic jpendL 

The  treatise  On  the  Section  of  the  Cone^  though  Serenus  claims  OTigio- 
ality  for  it,  is  unimportant.  It  deals  with  the  areas  of  triangular 
sections  of  right  or  scalene  cones  by  planes  through  the  vertex, 
finding  e.g.  the  maximum  triangular  section  of  a  right  cone  and  the 
maximum  triangle  through  the  axis  of  a  scalene  cone,  and  solving, 
in  some  easy  cases,  the  problem  of  finding  triangular  sections  ci 
giver  area.  (T.  L.  H.) 

SERERS,  a  Negroid  people,  living  in  Senegambia.  They  are 
of  the  same  stock  as  the  Wolof,  and  in  some  parts  form  com- 
munities with  them.  Elsewhere  they  have  mixed  with  the 
Mandingo,  to  which  race  belong  most  of  thdr  ruling  families. 
The  country  of  the  pure  Serers  lies  between  the  Gambia  and 
Salum  rivers  to  the  south  of  Cape  Verde.  In  this  domam  of 
nearly  5000  sq.  m.  the  tribe  has  two  main  divisions,  the  None 
Serers  and  the  Sine  Serers.  The  Serers  are  an  extraordmarily 
tall  race,  even  excelling  in  hdght  their  kinsfolk,  the  Wolof. 
Men  of  6  ft.  6  in.,  with  muscular  development  in  proportion, 
are  by  no  means  rare.    They  are  less  black  than  the  Wolof  and 
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have  features  more  purely  negroid  with  coaner  lips  and  heavier 
jaws.  Many  Serecs  are  nominally  Mabommedans,  but  nature- 
worship  is  still  prevalent.  Their  two  chief  gods  are  Takhar, 
god  of  justice,  and  Tiurakh,  god  of  wealth,  who  are  worshipped 
at  the  foot  of  trees.  Snakes,  too,  have  their  cult,  and  formerly 
living  animals  were  sacrificed  to  them.  A  belief  in  transmigra- 
tion, as  shown  by  their  funeral  customs,  is  general  among  the 
Seros.  They  are  an  honest  and  industrious  people,  but  are 
very  heavy  drinkers. 

8BRES,  SsRJtos  or  Sntos,  chief  town  of  a  sanjak  in  the  vilayet 
of  Salonica,  European  Turkey,  on  Lake  Takhino,  a  navigable 
expansion  of  the  river  Karasu  or  Struma  (ancient  Sirymon), 
43  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Salonica.  Pop.  (1905)  about  30,000,  of 
whom  about  half  are  Bulgarians  (one-third  of  them  being 
Mussulmans),  nearly  one-fourth  Greeks,  about  one-s^renth 
Turks  and  the  remainder  Jews.  Stres  is  built  in  a  district  so 
fertile  as  to  bear  among  the  Turks  the  name  of  Altin  Ovassi, 
or  Golden  Plain,  and  so  thickly  studded  with  villages  as  to 
appear,  when  seen  from  the  outliers  of  Rhodope  on  the  north, 
like  a  great  dty  with  extensive  gardens.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  archbishop  and  patriarch.  It  consists  of  the  old  town, 
Varoskf  situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  crowned 
by  the  old  castle,  and  of  the  new  town  built  in  the  European 
fashion  on  the  plain,  and  forming  the  conmiercial  centre.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  Greek  archiepiscopal  palace,  the 
Greek  cathedral,  restored  since  the  great  fire  of  X879,  by  which 
it  was  robbed  of  its  magnificent  mosaics  and  woodwork,  the 
Greek  gymnasium  and  hospital  (the  former  built  of  marble),  the 
richly  endowed  Eski  Jami  mosque,  and  the  ruins  of  the  once 
no  li»s  flourishing  Ahined  Pasha  or  Hagia  Sophia  mosque,  whose 
revenues  were  formerly  derived  from  the  Crimea.  On  a  hill 
above  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  described  in  a  Greek 
inscription  as  a  "  tower  built  by  Helen  in  the  mountainous 
region.  "  S£res  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Turkish  wool  trade, 
and  has  also  manufactures  of  doth  and  carpets.  There  is  a 
large  trade  in  rice  and  cereals,  and  the  other  exports  indude 
tobacco  and  hides. 

Stres  is  the  andent  StriSj  Sirae  or  Sirrhae,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  in  connexion  wiUi  Xcrxes's  retread  and  by  Livy 
as  the  place  where  Aemilius  Paulus  recdved  a  deputation  from 
Perseus.  In  the  X4th  century,  when  Stephen  Diishan  of  Servia 
assumed  the  title  emperor  of  Servia,  he  chose  Sirrhae  as  his 
capital;  and  it  renudned  in  the  hands  of  the  Servians  till  its 
capture  by  Sultan  Murad  11.  (142X-1451). 

SERFDOM  (from  Fr.  serff  Lat.  servus,  a  servant  or  slave). 
The  notion  of  serfdom  is  distinct  from  those  of  freedom  and  of 
slavery.  The  serf  is  not  his  own  master:  to  perform  services 
for  other  persons  is  the  essence  of  his  status,  but  he  is  not  given 
over  to  his  lord  to  be  owned  as  a  thing  or  an  amimal — there  are 
legal  limits  to  the  lord's  power.  Serfdom  is  very  often  con- 
ceived as  a  perpetual  adherence  to  the  soil  of  an  estate  owned 
by  a  lord,  but  this  praedial  character  is  not  a  necessary  feature 
of  the  condition.  Hereditary  serfdom  may  sometimes  assume 
the  shape  of  a  personal  rdation  between  servant  and  master. 
Such  bdng  the  general  features  of  serfdom,  it  is  sure  to  appear 
in  very  different  ages  and  countries.  It  will  be  formed  naturally, 
for  instance,  in  cases  when  one  barbarous  commimity  conquers 
another,  but  it  is  not  able  to  destroy  entirely  the  latter  or  to  treat 
its  members  as  mere  chattels.  This  mitigated  form  of  appropria- 
tion of  human  bdngs  by  their  conquerors  may  be  brought  about 
as  well  by  the  paudty  or  comparative  weakness  of  the  victors 
as  by  the  difficulty  for  them  to  draw  income  from  pure  slaves. 
In  a  state  of  backward  agriculture  and  natural  economy  it  will 
sometimes  be  more  profitable  for  the  conquerors  as  well  as  for 
the  conquered  to  leave  the  dependent  population  in  their  own 
households  and  on  their  own  plots,  at  the  same  time  taxing 
them  heavily  in  the  way  of  tribute  and  services.  Such  an 
arrangement  dearly  obtained  in  several  of  the  agricultural  states 
on  ancient  Greece.  The  Penestae  of  Thessaly  appear  as  a 
remnant  of  a  distinct  tribe  settled  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia 
and  at  the  same  time  as  a  class  of  tributary  peasants  serving 
Thcssalian  aristocrats.     The  Mnoitae,  Klarotae    and  Apha- 


miotae  of  Crete  were  mOre  or  less  in  the  same  position.  Tbcir 
chief  occupation  was  the  cultivation  of  the  shares  (aXSpet)  of 
the  Dorian  aristocracy,  but  they  lived  in  households  ci  thai 
own  and  were  considered  as  subjects  rather  of  the  Cretan  com- 
monwealths than  of  private  men.  The  rdation  between  both 
dasseS  is  wdl  illustrated  by  a  fragment  of  the  Cretan  poet 
Hybrias,  who  thus  glories  in  his  shidd  and  sword:  "  I  till  the 
land  with  them,  I  press  the  wine  from  the  grapes.  On  account 
of  them  I  am  called  the  lord  of  the  Mnoa."  Even  in  the  case 
of  the  Hdots  of  Sparta,  although  their  condition  was  very  hard 
and  th^  were  made  to  perform  services  to  any  Sftartiate  who 
might  require  them  to  do  so,  features  of  a  similar  tributary 
condition  are  apparent.  The  chief  work  of  the  Hdots  was  to 
provide  i,  certain  quantity  of  com,  wine  and  oil  for  the  lords  of 
the  shares  on  which  they  were  settled  (roughly  83  medimni 
of  barley  a  year  per  share);  personal  services  to  other  Spartiates 
were  exceptional  Pollux  in  his  accoimt  of  the  Hdots  places 
them  distinctly  in  an  intermediate  position  between  free  men 
and  slaves.  The  fact  that  in  these  instances  governments  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  in  the  regulation  of  the  status  of  sudi  serfs 
a  well  worth  noting:  it  explains  to  a  great  extent  the  legal 
limitations  of  the  power  of  the  lords.  Even  downright  slaves 
bdonging  to  the  state  or  to  some  great  temple  corporation  were 
treated  better  and  carefully  distinguished  from  private  slaves 
by  the  Greeks. 

We  shall  not  be  astonished  to  find,  therefore,  in  the  Hdlenistic 
states  of  Asia  a  population  of  peasants  who  seem  to  have  been 
in  a  condition  of  hereditary  subjection  and  adherent  to  the 
glebe  on  the  great  estates  of  the  Sdeudd  kings  (see  Rostowtaew 
in  Lehmaim's  BdtrUge  tur  alkn  CesckickUf  ii.).  It  is  not  un- 
likdy  that  the  customs  of  these  Xool  /3a<rtXucoC  went  back  to 
the  epoch  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  In  any  case  these  peasants 
(ytupryoi)  were  certainly  not  slaves,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  condition  was  dosely  bound  up  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
estates  where  they  lived.  The  regulation  by  the  sUte  of  the 
duties  and  customary  status  of  peasants  on  government  domains 
turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  roots  of  seridom  in  the  Roman  world, 
which  in  this  respect  as  in  many  others  follows  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Hellenistic  culture.  It  is  important  for  our  purpose 
to  notice  that  the  condition  of  cehni  was  devdoped  as  a  result 
of  historic  necessity  by  the  working  of  economic  and  social 
agendes  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Roman  empire  and  was 
made  the  subject  of  regular  legislation  in  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries.  In  the  enactments  of  Justinian,  simiming  up  the 
whole  course  of  devdopment  (C.J.  xi.,  48,  23),  two  clases  of 
coloni  are  distinguished — ^the  adscripticii^  representing  a  more 
complete  state  of  serfdom,  and  the  free  coloni,  with  property  of 
their  own.  But  the  whole  class,  i^sart  from  minor  variations, 
was  characterised  by  the  idea  that  the  peasants  in  question  were 
serfs  of  the  soil  {sent  lerrae)  on  which  they  were  settled,  though 
protected  by  the  laws  in  their  personal  and  even  in  thdr  praedial 
status.  Thus  the  ascription  to  the  soil,  although  originally  a 
consequence  of  ascription  to  the  tributes  (adscripHc  censibms), 
became  the  mark  of  the  legal  status  of  serfdom.  The  emperois 
actually  tried  in  their  legislation  to  prevent  the  landowners 
from  evicting  their  coloni  and  from  raising  their  rents.  In  this 
way  fixity  of  tenure  and  service  was  aimed  at  and  to  a  certain 
degree  enforced  by  the  state. 

With  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  empire  the  I^al  protection 
in  regard  to  serfs  could  not  be  kept  up  in  the  same  way  as  before. 
The  weak  governments  which  took  the  place  of  imperial  authority 
were  not  able  to  maintain  the  strict  disdpline  and  the  stress  oif 
judidal  power  which  would  have  been  necessary  to  guarantee 
the  tenure  and  status  of  the  serfs.  And  yet  serfdom  became 
the  prevailing  condition  for  the  lower  orders  during  the  middle 
ages.  Custom  and  economic  requirements  produced  checks 
on  the  sway  of  the  masters  which  proved  effectual  even  when 
legal  protection  was  insuffident.  The  direction  of  events 
towards  the  formation  of  serfdom  is  already  dearly  noticeable 
in  Cdtic  communities.  In  Wales  and  Ireland  the  greater  part 
of  the  rural  working  classes  was  reduced  not  to  a  state  cH  slaver>', 
but  to  serfdom.    The  male  slave  (W.  ctOk)  docs  not  play  aa 
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important  part  in  Celtic  economic  arrangements:  there  is  not 
much  room  for  his  activity  as  a  completely  dependent  tool  of 
the  master.  The  female  slave  {cumal)  was  evidently  much  more 
prominent  in  the  household.  Prices  are  reckoned  out  in  numbers 
of  such  slaves  and  there  must  have  been  a  constant  call  for 
them  both  as  concubines  and  as  household  servants.  As  for 
male  workmen  they  are  chiefly  taogs  in  Wales,  that  is  half-free 
bondmen  with  a  certain  though  base  standing  in  law.  Even 
these,  however,  could  not  be  said  to  form  the  social  basis  for 
the  existence  of  an  upper  free  class.  The  latter  was  numerous, 
not  wealthy  as  a  rule,  and  had  to  imdertake  directly  a  great 
part  of  the  common  work;  as  may  be  seen  from  the  extent  of 
the  free  and  servile  tenures  on  the  estates  carved  out  for  English 
conquerors  in  Wales  and  Ireland.  Anyhow,  the  taog  class  of 
half- free  peasants  stands  by  the  side  of  the  smaller  tribesmen  as 
subjected  to  heavier  burdens  in  the  way  of  taxation  and  services 
in  kind.  In  Wales  they  are  distributed  into  gavells  and  ptfdyit 
like  the  free  tribesmen  themselves  and  thus  connected  'with  the 
land,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  connexion  was 
deemed  a  servitude  of  the  glebe.  The  tie  with  the  lord  is  after 
all  a  personal  one. 

The  Germanic  tribes  moved  on  similar  lines.  Slavery  was 
not  a  natural  institution  with  them,  although  it  did  occur.  In 
the  eyes  of  a  Roman  observer,  however,  even  downright  slavery 
was  turned  into  serfdom  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  As 
Tacitus  tells  us,  the  ancient  Germans  made  use  of  their  slaves 
in  a  different  way  from  the  Romans.  These  slaves  had  their 
separate  households,  while  the  masters  exacted  tribute  from 
them  in  the  shape  of  com,  cattle  or  clothes,  and  the  serfs  had  to 
obey  to  the  extent  of  rendering  such  tribute  (Tacitus,  Germanic, 
21).  This  means,  of  course,  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
master  to  levy  tribute  and  not  to  organise  slave  labour.  After 
the  conquest  of  the  provinces  by  the  Germanic  invaders  the 
Roman  stock  of  colonl  lutturally  combined  with  German  tributary 
peasants  to  form  medieval  serfdom.  A  half-free  group  is  marked 
<^  in  the  early  laws  under  the  designation  of  /»/i,  loai,  aldiones. 
But  in  process  of  time  this  group  was  merged  with  freedmen, 
settled  sdaves  {servi  casati)  and  small  freedmen  into  the  numerous 
class  of  serfs  (serri,  rustici,  villant)  which  appears  under  different 
names  ia  all  western  European  countries.  The  ctistomary 
regulations  of  the  duties  of  an  important  group  of  this  class  in 
regard  to  their  lords  are  clearly  expressed  in  the  Bavarian  law 
(7th  century):  serfs  settled  on  the  estates  of  the  church  have 
to  work,  as  a  rule,  three  days  in  the  week  for  their  masters  and 
are  subject  to  divers  rents  and  payments  in  kind.  The  regula- 
tions in  question,  although  entered  in  a  legal  text,  are  not  a 
legislative  enactment  but  the  result  of  a  slow  process  of  adjust- 
ment of  claims  between  the  ecclesiastical  landowners  and  masters 
on  one  side  and  their  rural  dependents  on  the  other.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  largely  representative  of  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  on  Bavarian  estates  belonging  not  only  to  the 
church  but  also  to  the  duke  and  to  lay  k>rds.  The  old  English 
RectUudines  singularum  pernmarum  (nth  century)  present  other 
variations  of  the  same  customary  arrangements.  The  rustic 
class  appears  in  them  to  be  differentiated  into  several  sub- 
divisions— the  gtneats  performing  riding  duties  and  occasional 
services,  iht.gehArs  burdened  with  week  work  and  the  totsets 
holding  cottages  and  performing  light  work  in  the  shape  of  one 
day  in  the  week  and  services  to  match  (see  Villenage).  Of 
these  various  groups  that  of  the  gebiirs  corresponds  more  closely 
to  the  continental  serfs  (co/oiti,  HOrige,  unfrcie  Hinlersassen). 

The  dualism  characteristic  of  medieval  serfdom,  its  formation 
out  of  debased  freedom  and  rising  servitude,  may  be  traced  all 
through  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  French  jurists  of  the 
xjth  century,  e.g.,  lay  stress  on  a  fundamental  difference  in  Uw 
between  the  complete  serf  whose  very  body  belongs  to  his  lord 
(cf .  the  GenAan  Ltibeigenschafl)  and  the  villein  or  roturier,  who 
is  only  bound  to  perform  certain  duties  and  Ought  not  to  be 
further  oppressed  by  the  landowners  on  whose  soil  he  is  settled 
(Beaumanoir,  Coutume  de  Beauvaisis).  But  the  same  texts  which 
draw  the  line  between  the  two  classes  make  it  clear  that  there 
were  00  othei  guarantees  to  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the 


superior  rustics  than  the  moral  sense  and  the  self-interest  of 
their  masters.  Should  the  lords  infringe  the  well-established 
rights  of  their  subjects,  the  latter  had  no  court  to  appeal  to  and 
only  God  could  inflict  punbhment  on  the  oppressors.  It  must 
be  added,  however,  that  even  in  the  darkest  times  of  feudal 
sway,  economic  forces  provided  some  protection  for  the  peasants 
who  had  lost  the  means  of  appealing  to  legal  remedies.  A 
certain  balance  had  to  be  struck  in  most  cases  between  the 
greed  and  selfishness  of  the  class  of  landowners  and  the  necessary 
requirements  and  human  aspirations  of  the  subjects.  Feudal 
masters  could  not  afford  to  act  with  the  ruthless  cruelty  of 
slavehoklers  relying  on  government  and  civilization  to  back 
their  claims  to  a  complete  sway  over  their  human  chattels. 
Lords  who  did  not  wish  to  see  thdr  estates  deserted  had  to 
submit  to  the  rule  of  custom  in  respect  of  exactions.  And  the 
screen  of  rural  custom  proved  "Sufficient  to  allow  of  the  growth 
of  some  property  in  the  hands  of  the  toiling  class,  a  result  which 
in  itself  rendered  possible  further  emancipation. 

A  very  instructive  example  of  the  formation  of  serfdom  ia 
presented  by  the  history  of  Russia.  Personal  slavery  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  existed  in  the  West  was  practised  in  ancient 
Russia  (kkolopi)  and  arose  chiefly  from  conquest,  but  also  from 
voluntary  subjection  in  cases  of  great  hardship  and  from  the 
redemption  of  fines  and  debts  (cf.  the  O.  Eng.  wU-tkeow).  But 
the  number  of  personal  serfs  was  not  large  and  they  were  princip- 
ally to  be  met  in  thtf  households  of  great  people.  The  great  mass 
of  the  peasantry  was  originally  free.  Even  when  in  the  course 
of  time  landownership  was  appropriated  by  the  crown;  the 
ecclesiastical  corporations  and  the  nobles,  the  tillers  of  the  land 
retained  their  persoiuil  freedom  and  were  considered  to  be  hurmers 
holding  their  plots  under  contracts.  They  were  free  to  leave 
their  farms  provided  they  were  able  to  effect  a  settlement  in 
regard  to  all  outstanding  rent  arrears  and  debts.  Members  of 
the  household  who  were  not  directly  responsible  for  the  farms 
could  look  out  for  their  livelihood  as  they  pleased.  The  custom 
of  the  country  gradually  took  the  shape  of  a  simultaneous 
resettlement  of  all  conditions  of  rural  occupation  about  St 
George's  day  (November  24),  that  is  after  the  gathering  of  the 
harvest  and  the  practical  winding  up  of  rural  work.  Such  was 
the  legal  state  of  .affairs  up  to  the  end  of  the  x6th  century.  A 
great  change  supervened,  however,  through  the  slow  working  of 
economic  and  political  causes.  The  peasants  settled  under  the 
sway  of  nobles  and  churches  could  very  seldom  produce  a  clean 
bill  in  regard  to  their  money  relations  with  the  landlords.  They 
generally  had  to  account  for  arrears  and  got  into  debt  from  the 
very  start  by  taking  over  stock  with  the  farm.  The  longer  they 
remained  on  the  same  plot,  the  more  entangled  became  the  ties 
of  their  economic  dependence.  Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
Roman  coloni,  thoroughly  free  settlers  gradually  lapsed  into  a 
state  of  perpetual  subjection  from  which  they  could  not  emanci- 
pate themselves  by  legal  means.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growth 
of  the  Muscovite  state  with  its  fiscal  and  governmental  require- 
ments involved  a  watchful  repartition  of  burdens  among  the 
population  and  led  ultimately  to  a  system  of  collective  liability 
in  which  the  farms  were  considered  chiefly  as  the  sources  of 
taxable  income.  The  government  was  directly  interested  in 
maintaining  their  efficiency  and  in  preventing  migrations  and 
desertions  which  led  to  a  weakening  of  the  taxpaying  communities. 
A  third  aspect  of  the  question  must  also  not  be  desregarded, 
namely,  the  keen  competition  between  landowners  trying  to 
attract  settlers  to  their  estates  at  the  expense  of  their  needy 
or  less  powerful  neighbours.  The  first  legblative  measures  of 
the  Moscow  rulers  directed  towards  the  establishment  of  a  servile 
class  similiir  to  the  Roman  coloni  fall  into  the  first  years  of  the 
1 7th  century  (aj>.  x6oi,  1606)  and  consist  in  enactments  against 
landowners  depriving  their  neighbours  of  the  tillers  of  their 
estates.  But  matters  were  clearly  ripe  for  a  wider  application 
of  the  view  that  the  peasant  ought  to  stick  to  the  soil,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Muscovite  empire  under  the  Romanovs 
brought  with  it  the  consolidation  of  all  rural  arrangements 
around  this  principle.  Peter  the  Great  regularized  and  com- 
pleted this  evolution  by  effecting  a  comprehensive  cadastre  and 
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Emanripation  w»»  brought  about  in  the  19th  century  by  economic 
caiuea  aa  weU  ai  by  humanitarun  coniideictioiu.  The  labtic 
of  a  Kale  buQt  up  on  the  ba^  of  aerfdom  proved  tnadequalc 
to  meet  the  taiki  of  modem  lima.  Private  cnterpriie  and 
the  [rec  application  of  caiutal  and  labour  were  hindered  hi  every 
•ay  by  the  bondage  of  the  peasant  claii.   Even  luch  a  necesuuy 

was  thwarted  by  the  adherence  ol  the  northern  peaaanlry  to  the 
£lebc.  On  the  hutoanltarian  and  Liberal  ideaa  making  for 
emandpalion  we  need  not  dwell,  ai  they  are  lelf-evident.  After 
leveral  hall-hcilted  attempts  directed  in  the  course  of  Nicholas 
l-'s  reign  to  face  the  question  while  safeguarding  at  the  same 
time  the  rights  and  privileges  o[  Ihe  old  aristocracy,  the  moral 
mllapae  o[  the  aiKicii  tlpmi  during  the  Crimean  war  brought 
about  the  Emancipation  Act  ol  the  lolh  of  February  iWi,  by 
which  some  is  millions  of  serfs  were  freed  Irom  bondage.  The 
moat  characteristic  feature  of  this  act  wti  that  the  peasants, 
ai  dislbct  from  household  servants,  received  not  only  personal 
freedom  but  allotmenta  in  land  In  certain  proportiona  10  their 
former  holdings.  The  state  indemnified  the  farmer  landowners, 
and  the  peaianU  bad  to  redeem  the  loan  by  yearly  paymenU 
eiteodlng  over  a  number  o[  yean. 

If  we  turn  back  from  this  couna  of  development  to  the  history 
of  serfdom  and  emaodpalioa  hi  the  West  Itriklni  contrasts  appear. 
As  we  hare  already  noticed,  medieval  lerfdom  hi  the  West  was 
the  reault  of  a  process  of  customary  feudal  growth  hardly  inter- 
fered with  by  central  goverrunenti.  The  loosenuig  of  bondage 
ii  also,  to  a  grat  eiteal,  prepared  by  the'  working  of  local 
economic  agendes.  Vilkms  and  serfs  in  France  rise  gradually 
In  the  aadal  acale.  redeem  many  ol  the  onerous  services  ol 
feudalism  and  practically  acquire  tenant-right  on  meat  ol  the 
plots  occupied  by  them.  TocqueviUe  has  pouited  out  that 
already  before  the  revolution  of  it8i>  the  greater  part  of  the 

and  modem  researches  have  confirmed  Tocqucville's  eslipiate. 
Thus  feudal  overlordship  in  France  had  reuilved  Itself  into  a 
superficial  dominion  undermined  in  all  directions  by  economic 
realilles.  The  fact  that  there  slill  eiisted  all  kinds  of  survivals 
ol  hinh  forms  of  dependence,  e.f.  the  bondage  ol  the  leifs  In 
the  Jura  Mountains,  only  rendered  the  contrast  between  legal 
conditions  and  todal  realities  more  pcdnted.  The  night  of  the 
4th  ol  August  TiSfputan  end  to  thii  contrast  at  one  stroke  and 
the  furlhet  history  of  rural  populstioD  ome  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  play  of  free  competition  and  free  contract. 

Tbe  evolution  of  serfdom  m  Germany  wu  eflected  by  the 
working  ol  somewhat  more  comphcated  cause*.  The  regulatmg 
influence  of  government  made 


gradual  redemption  of  the  pcuwitry.  Penonal  Mrldom  (Into' 
tauckafl)  was  abolished  fint,  hereditary  subjectioa  (ErhaUer- 
tUwjteti)  followed  neat.  Emancipation  in  this  case  wat  Mt  cm- 
nected  with  a  recognilioa  of  the  full  tenant-right  of  tbe  peaianti; 

'  a  good  deal  ol  their  land.    To  tbe  last  the 

.isturbed  in  their  ecunomic  predominance, 
:11  In  working  their  estata  by  tbe  bdp  of 
agricultural  labourers  and  farmers.  In  the  wvM  the  small 
peasant  proprietorship  had  a  better  chance,  but  It  arose  m  tbe 
ther  than  throu^  any  general 
recognition  of  tenant-right.    On  the  whole  serfdom  appears  as  a 

of  customary  subjection  and  natural  husbandry;  it  melted  awmy 
with  the  coming  Ln  of  an  Industrial  and  commercially 
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tmaa,  JOHAH  TOBIAS  Into-lSn,).  Swedish  Kulptor, 
was  bom  on  the  Bth  of  September  1740  in  Stockhidra.  After 
studying  for  some  time  In  Paris  he  went  to  Rome,  where  be 
remained  for  twelve  yein  and  sculptured  a  number  of  groups 
In  marble,  mcluding,  besides  subjects  from  claisical  mytboLo^, 
a  colossal  representation  of  "  Hutory."  in  which  are  depicted 
the  achievements  of  Custavus  Adolphu*  before  the  ChancellcE 
Oicnstiema.  It  was  in  Some  also  that  he  modeUed  the  statue 
of  Custavus  111.,  subsequently  out  in  bnnue  and  purchased  by 
the  dty  of  Stockholm  in  tjqi.  Sergd  returned  to  Slockbohs  m 
i77gandcontInuedtoproducehlsworki(here.  Among tbem arc 
a  tomb  for  Custavus  Visa,  a  monument  to  Descartes,  and  1 
large  relief  in  the  church  ol  St  Clarens  in  Stockholm,  rrpreienting 
the  Resurrection.  He  died  in  hii  native  dty  on  Ihe  16th  ol 
February  iBi^. 

SERaimK.  UPPBB  and  UWIB,  tiro  town*  of  £ut  KuBia, 
In  the  government  ol  Perm,  jj  and  44  n.  W.S.W.  ol  Ekaisin- 
burg  respectively.  They  are  noted  for  their  iron-woAa.  Dppci 
Scrginsk,  which  had  a  population  of  Sooo  in  1S97.  yields  annually 

Serginsk,  with  14.000  inhabitants,  yields  about  71J0  tons  of  pic- 
iron  and  14,500  loni  of  ited.  The  latter  town  is  well  built  and 
Alexander  II.    Mmeral  waters  [sulphurous) 
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law  during  the  15th  and  E6th  centuries  hardened  the  forms 
subjection  orlgmated  by  customary  conditions.  It  may  be  sa 
b  a  general  way  that  Germany  occupied  in  thia  respect,  as 


and  Russia.  Emandpation  followed  also  a  middle  coune.  It 
WIS  brought  about  chiefly  by  gowiunental  measures,  although 
the  ground  wu  to  a  great  extent  prepared  by  Mdal  evolution. 
The  reforms  of  Stein  and  Hardenbetg  hi  Frusua,  of  tbe  French 
•ad  ol  tlieir  dienu  in  South  GerauDy,  opened  the  way  for  ■ 


refoui 
EERQIPB  (1 
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iginally  Sricm  D'n^REY),  a  small  Atlantic 
state  ot  uraiii.  DOunded  N,  by  AlagAas,  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
S.  and  W.  by  Bahia.  Area,  if.oflj  sq.  m.  Pop.  (igoo)  jsfi,i«4, 
three.lourtha  hali-cules  and  negnxs.  The  Slo  Francisco  fonu 
its  northern  boundary,  and  the  drainage  of  the  nonhetn  part 
ol  the  stale  is  northward  and  eastward  to  that  river.  The 
southern  half  ol  the  state,  however,  sieves  eastward  and  is 
drained  directly  Into  the  Atlantic  through  a  number  of  small 
rivet),  the  largest  ol  which  are  the  Inpiranga  (whose  source  is 
m  Ihe  state  of  Bahia  and  which  is  railed  Vasa  Barrli  at  its  mouth), 
Ihe  Real,  and  the  Cotinguiba.  Thete  streams  are  navi^ble  fee 
short  distances,  but  are  obstructed  by  sand-bars  at  their  mouths, 
Ihat  of  Cotlngulba  bdng  especially  dangerous.  The  lurface 
of  the  state  resembles  in  part  that  of  Bahia,  with  a  bhk  o( 
forested  lands  near  tbe  coast,  and  back  of  this  a  higher  lone  of 
rough  open  cotistry.  called  apakl.  There  Is  a  sandy  belt  along 
the  coast,  and  the  western  frontier  Is  slightly  mountainous. 
The  intermediate  laada  are  highly  fatile.  e^wdally  fai  the 
forested  region,  where  tbe  rainfall  is  abundant.  Further  Inland 
the  year  is  divided  bio  wet  and  dry  seasons  with  occasional 
prolonged  droughts.  These  districts  are  pastoral,  and  the  kiwci 
ferlOe  lands  are  cultivated  for  sugar,  cotton,  maiie,  lebacco. 
rice,  beao),  and  ■soiidiMa— tugar  bring  Ihe  princ^  ptodcct. 
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Rubber  and  tome  other  natural  products  are  exported.  There 
is  only  one  railway  in  the  state,  which  runs  from  Aracajik  north- 
ward to  Capella,  with  a  branch  running  westward  to  Simio  Dias. 
The  only  manufacturing  industries  of  importance  are  cotton  mills, 
sugar  factories  and  distilleries,  one  of  the  largest  sugar  usines 
in  Brazil  being  located  at  Riachuelo  near  Lanngeiras.  There 
are  no  good  ports  on  the  coast  because  of  the  bars  at  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers. 

The  capital  of  the  state  is  AracajA  (pop.  1890,  16,336;  1906 
estimate,  25,000),  on  the  lower  course,  or  estuary,  of  the  Cotin- 
guiba  river,  near  the  coast.  The  bar  at  the  entrance  to  this  river 
is  exceptionally  dangerous,  and  the  port  is  frequented  only  by 
coasting  vessels  of  light  draught.  The  town  stands  on  a  sandy 
plain,  and  there  aVe  sand  dunes  within  the  dty  limits.  The 
public  buildings  are  a  large  plain  church  with  unfinished  twin 
towers,  the  government  palace,  the  legislative  halls,  a  normal 
school  and  public  hospital.  The  other  principal  towns  are 
Estanda  (pop.  1890,  14,555)  on  the  Rio  Real  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  with  manufactures  of  cotton  textiles,  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  and  soap,  and  an  active  trade;  Laranjeiras 
(11,350),  in  a  highly  productive  sugar  district  N.  of  the  capital; 
Capella  (11,034);  Simfto  Dias  (10,984);  Lagarto  (10,473); 
Slo  Christovfto,  formerly  Sergipe  d'el-Rey  (8793),  the  old  capital, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Irapiranga,  and  Maroim  (7851). 

8BR0IUS,  ST,  generally  associated  with  St  Bacchus,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  mart3rrs  of  Christian  antiquity.  His  festival 
is  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  the  centre  of  his  cult  was  Resafa, 
or  Rosafa,  in  Syria,  in  the  province  of  Augusta  Euphratesia. 
This  town,  which  since  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  was  also 
called  Sergiopolis,  acquired  importance  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
and  became  a  bUhop's  see  (Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ.  iL  951). 
The  cult  of  the  saint  spread  rapidly.  In  353  we  find  a  church  of 
St  Sergius  at  Eitha,  in  Batanaea  (Waddington,  Inscriptions  de 
Syritf  n.  2x34) — the  most  ancient  example  of  a  dedication  of  this 
kind.  In  the  6th  century  St  Sergius  was  honoured  in  the  West 
(Gregory  of  Tours,  De  gloria  martyrum^  96).  According  to  their 
Acta  (which,  however,  have  little  authority),  SS.  Sergius  and 
Bacchus  were  soldiers.  In  art  they  are  most  generally  represented 
in  military  costume. 

See  Acta  sanctorum  (October),  liL  833-883;  AnaUcta  BeUandiana, 
xiv.  373-395-  (H.  De.) 

SERGIUS,  the  name  of  four  popes. 

Sesgius  I.,  pope  from  687  to  701,  came  of  an  Antiochoie 
family  which  had  settled  at  Palermo.  He  was  elected  after  a 
fierce  struggle  between  two  other  candidates,  Paschal  and 
Theodore.  In  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate  he  baptized 
Ring  Ceadwalla  of  Wessex  at  Rome.  For  rejecting  certain  canons 
of  the  Trullan  (Quinisext)  council  of  692,  Justinian  II.  com- 
manded his  arrest  and  transportation  to  Constantinople,  but  the 
militia  of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis  forced  the  imperial 
protoepatharius  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  carry  out  his  orders. 
Sergius  was  followed  by  John  VI.  as  pope. 

SEacros  II.,  pope  from  844  to  847,  a  Roman  of  noble  birth, 
elected  by  the  clergy  and  people  to  succeed  Gregory  IV.,  was 
forthwith  consecrated  without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  the 
emperor  Lothair,  who  accordingly  sent  his  son  Louis  with  an 
army  to  punish  the  breach  of  faith.  A  pacific  arrangement  was 
ultimately  made,  and  Louis  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  by 
Sergius.  He  was  a  man  of  weak  health,  svd^ering  much  from 
gout,  and  abandoned  the  direction  of  affairs  to  unworthy  persons, 
whose  administratbn  provoked  many  complaints.  In  this 
pontificate  Rome  was  ravaged,  and  (he  churches  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul  robbed,  by  Saracens  (August  846) .  Sergius  was  succeeded 
by  Leo  IV. 

Sergius  III.,  elected  pope  by  one  of  the  factions  in  Rome 
in  898,  simultaneously  with  John  IX.,  was  expelled  from  the 
dty  by  his  adversaries.  Circumstances  becoming  more  favour- 
able, he  reappeared  in  904,  seized  the  two  claimants,  Leo  V. 
and  Christopher,  who  were  disputing  the  succession  of  Benedict 
IV.,  and  had  them  strangled.  His  adherents  rallied  round  the 
tesliarius  Hieophylact,  a  powerful  Ronuin  functionary,  and  his 
wife  Theodora.    Sergius  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  lover  of 


Theodora's  daughter  Maroida,  by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  a 
son,  who  became  pope  as  John  XI.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
so-called  "  pomocracy."  Unlike  John  IX.  and  his  successors, 
Sergius  was  very  hostile  to  the  memory  of  Pope  Formosus,  and 
refused  to  recognize  any  of  the  ordinations  celebrated  by  him, 
thus  causing  grave  disorders.  He  also  affected  to  consider  as 
anti-popes,  not  only  John  IX.,  but  also  his  successors  down  to 
and  including  Christopher.  He  restored  the  Lateran  basilica, 
which  had  faiUen  down  in  897.  He  died  on  th6  Z4th  of  April  92 1, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Anastasius  III. 

Sergius  IV.,  pope  hom  1009  to  10x2,  onginally  bore  the  name 
of  Bucca  porca  {Os  porcij.  He  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  feudal  nobility  of  the  dty;  be  was  succeeded  by  Benedict 

vm. 

SBROITEVO,  a  town  of  Russia,  m  the  government  of  Moscow, 
44  ni.  by  rail  N.N.E.  of  Moscow.  It  has  grown  up  round  the 
monastery  or  latra  of  Ttoitsko-Sergiyevskaya.  It  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  country,  the  buildings  extending  partly  over  the 
hill  occupied  by  the  monastery  and  partly  over  the  vaUey  below. 
Including  the  suburbs  it  had,  in  1884,  31,400  inhabitants,  and 
3 1 ,413  in  1900.  Sergiyevo  has  long  been  renowned  for  its  manu- 
facture of  holy  pictures  (painted  and  carved),  spoons,  and  other 
artides  carved  in  wood,  especially  toys,  which  are  sold  to  pilgrims 
who  resort  to  the  place  to  the  number  of  xoo,ooq  annually. 

The  Troitsk  or  Trinity  monastery  is  the  most  sacred  q)ot  in 
middle  Russia,  the  Great  Russians  regarding  it  with  more 
veneration  than  even  the  cathedrals  and  relics  of  the  Kremlin 
at  Moscow.  It  occupies  a  picturesque  site  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
protected  on  two  sides  by  deep  ravines  and  steep  slopes.  The 
walls,  25  to  50  ft.  In  hei^t,  are  fortified  by  nine  towers,  one  of 
which  is  a  prison  for  both  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  offenders. 
Thirteen  churches,  tnduding  the  Troitskiy  (Trinity)  and  Uspen- 
skiy  cathedrals,  a  bell-tower,  a  theological  academy,  various 
buUdings  for  monks  and  pilgrims,  and  a  hospital  stand  within 
the  precincts,  which  are  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  circuit.  A  small 
wooden  church,  erected  by  the  monk  Sergius,  and  aftowards 
burned  (1391)  by  the  Tatars,  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  cathedral  of  the  Trinity,  which  was  built  in  1422,  and  contains 
the  rdics  of  Sergius,  as  well  as  ecdesiastic  treasures  of  pricdess 
value  and  a  holy  picture  which  has  frequently  been  brought  into 
requisition  in  Russian  campaigns.  The  Uspensky  cathedral 
was  erected  in  1585;  dose  beside  it  are  the  graves  of  Tsar  Boris 
Godunov  (died  in  1605)  and  his  family.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  monastery  a  the  church  of  Sergius,  beneath  which  are  spacious 
rooms  where  200,000  dinners  are  distributed  gratis  every  year  to 
the  pilgrims.  The  bell-tower,  320  ft.  high,  has  a  bell  weighing 
64  tons.  Several  monasteries  of  less  importance  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  1340  two  brothers  erected  a  church  on  the 
spot.  The  dder  took  monastic  orders  under  the  name  of  Sergius, 
and  became  famous  among  the  peasants  around.  His  monastery 
acquired  great  fame  and  became  the  wealthiest  in  middle  Russia. 
Ivan  the  Terrible  in  1561  made  it  the  centre  of  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Moscow.  During  the  Polish  invasion  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  it  organized  the  national  resistance.  In 
1608-1609' it  withstood  a  sixteen  months'  siege  by  the  Poles;  at 
a  later  date  the  monks  took  a  lively  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  army  which  crushed  the  outbreak  of  the  peasants.  In  1685 
Peter  the  Great  took  refuge  here  from  the  revolted  strdtsi,  or 
Muscovite  military  guards.  The  theological  seminary,  founded 
in  1744  and  transformed  in  1814  into  an  academy,  reckoned 
Platon  and  Philarete  among  its  pupils. 

SERIEMA,  or  Casiaua,  a  South-American  bird,  sufficiently 
well  described  and  figured  in  G.  de  L.  Marcgrev's  work  {Hist, 
rer.  not.  Brasiiiae,  p.  203),  posthumously  published  by  De  Laet 
in  1648,  to  be  recognized  by  succeeding  ornithologists,  among 
whom  M.  J.  Brisson  in  1760  acknowledged  it  as  forming  a 
distinct  genus  Cariama,  while  Linnaeus  regarded  it  as  a  second 
species  of  Palamedea  (see  Screaiter),  under  the  name  of  P. 
cristata,  Englished  by  J.  Latham  in  1785  {Synopsis,  v.  20)  the 
"Crested  Screamer,"— aa  appeUatton  since  transferred  to  a 
wholly  different  bird.  Nothing  more  seems  to  have  been  known 
of  it  in  Europe  till  1803,  when  Azara  published  at  Madrid  his 
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abKrvtlumionlbeUidiatPumguiy  f.Aptailami€nUi,Ko,ue), 
wbenin  be  gave  an  ucoimt  o[  il  undci  Ihe  nunc  ol  "  Suii." 
which  it  bon  tmang  tbe  Giumu>,~tliBl  oi  "  Cinviu  "  bdog 
■pplied  to  it  by  tbe  Foctugucsc  Kllten,  ud  both  cipccuive  o(  ili 
oidinity  cry.'  It  wu  Dol,  homvn.  until  iSog  that  Ihii  vtry 
nmulublc  lorm  cun  lo  be  luloptically  doctibcd  idtnti£uUy. 
Thii  m)  dont  by  the  ddei  GcoBroy  St-Hikiie  (:4iiii.  du  miaHm, 
liii.  pp.  ]6i-];o,  pi.  16),  who  had  i«n  a  ipcdmcD  io  the  Lliboo 
muMum;  and,  though  knowing  it  had  already  b«n  rectivcd 
into  (denlUc  Doioendalure,  he  called  it  anew  Uicnimlylia 
manpani.  In  iSii  J.  K.  W.  Illjger,  without  having  M«ii  an 
eianple,  nnamed  the  genua  Dicluliipiaa — a  tens  which  hai 
tince  bttn  frequently  applied  to  it— placing  il  in  the  cuiioua 
congeiiei  of  fcinni  having  little  affinity  which  he  called  AUiUniii. 
In  thecouneof  hiiliavelainBtaiil  (1815-1817),  Pcince  Mai  of 
Wied  met  wiib  Ibia  bird,  and  in  igij  there  appeared  from  hia. 
pen  H.  Act.  Acad.  L..C.  Ml.  atriisawm,  li.  pi.  1,  pp.  34i-}SOi 
tab.  xlv.)  a  very  good  contrit>ution  to  iti  hiitory,  embellished 
by  a  (aithlul  Uie-tiied  figure  of  iu  head.  Tbe  aame  yeai  Tem- 
mbickGgiuediliotbe/'l«>K*«MJwito(ND.  >3;].  Iliinoteaay 
to  lay  when  any  enmple  of  the  bird  fint  came  under  the  eyei 
ol  Biitiih  OTEiitbalogiM;  but  in  the  Zoolopcal  Frtrndinp  lor 


.  3')W  Mattlndocribed  heviKcralind  oueidagical 
anatotny  of  one  which  had  been  received  alive  the  preceding  year. 
The  Seriema,  owing  to  il>  long  legs  and  neck,  lUndt  nnie  two 
fKl  or  more  in  height,  and  in  nienageiic*  bean  iticif  with  a  Katdy 
depanmenl.  lu  bright  nd  beak,  llie  bare  bluith  ikin  Hmninding 
il«  large  grey  eyea,  and  the  tuft*  cl  eloigated  feathen  tpringing 
venially  from  ita  lorei,  give  it  a  pleaiing  and  animated  expreH;on , 

and  dull  while  beneath, — the  feathen  of  tlie  upper  parti,  which  on 
the  neclc  and  ihnial  an  long  and  lone,  being  barred  by  fine  ligiag 
mirkinga  ot  daric  brown,  whiic  thoie  of  the  lower  pana  an  idor 
or  lea  Mnnd.  The  wing-quilh  are  brownith  blacli,  banded  with 
mottled  white,  and  tboK  ol  the  till,  except  Ibe  middle  pur.  whirfa  are 
wholly  greyiifa  brown,  are  banded  with  mottled  wlute  ac  the  bate  and 
the  tip^^bul  dark  brown  lor  the  ren  of  their  length.  The  legi  are 
red.  The  Seiieioa  inhabit*  (he  campoi  or  elevated  open  pan*  of 
Bisiil.  fiora  the  ncighbourhiiod  of  Pemanibuca  10  ibe  Rio  de  la 


gru*.  runmne  away  in  a  ■loopinj  p 
brin^  approached,  and  taking  flight  0 

the  ground,  therein  Iiyini  two  egg' 
liken)  to  thore  of  tbt  LanJ-Rail  in  oil 


jng  are  hatched 


1.  iSSl.  p  ,]SB)  th.t  Srr, 
Eiieu).  ihc"'whole  tbui  1 

I.  tuamml.    Vdfl,  pL   I 


leFoituguH 


ffiUy  covered  iKith  grey  down,  relieved  hi 
■Diiii  time  in  the  not.    The  food  of  the  ai 


1  alinoat  exciuiively 

reiaiive  in  tin  uving  wono  «  Diroi;-  cut  in  the  Zoolacical  Prr- 
caiiKti  Tor  ihai  year  (pn.  JUrU*)  G-  Hartlaub  deteribed  as  allied 
•prrie*  diwivered  by  M.  C.  C.  Bunneiiier  in  the  lerritory  of  the 
Argrntine  Republic*  Thi*  bird,  which  hai  tioce  been  regarded  u 
entitled  to  generic  diviuon  under  the  name  of  Oumta  twrmciikn 
[P.Z.S..  1970.  p.  466,  pi.  nnvi.),  and  *eemi  to  be\iuwa  in  id 
native  country  a*  the  "  Chunnia,  diffeti  from  the  Seriema  by  Ire- 
iting  foreal  or  at  leaat  buihy  diuricta.   It  1*  al*o  daiifier  in  cnloor. 


haalcHofthcfn 


be  fori 


in  uripea,  whi^  1 
atbedieeitocel 


while  ibc  bin. 


iSTtn  bl%  ■> 

There  are  few  birdi  which  have  nun  ™"'— '  th«  laxoaoaiei 
than  thk,  and  the  naaon  *ceBi*  to  be  plain.  The  Seriema  iBiiH  bi 
regarded  ai  the  not  greatly  modified  heir  of  aomt  very  old  type,  ucli 
—  one  may  fairly  imagine  10  have  lived  bifoR  many  ol  the  er— ^~ 

Dupa  of  triid*  had  beeome  differentiated,  and  it  li  probabh 


TT  algebnk  qi 
onymoui  with  formaJicn^  and  denolci  j 
1  of  itnta,  being  luperiot  lo  pmp  (am 

D  il  iiied  particularly  in    '     ' 

Irocarboni  of  umilar  conititution  and  their  di 
ler  in  empirical  composition  by  a  mulliple  of  CH*,  and  u 
•m  itoiogfus  itria,  applied  lo  hydrocarbon!  and  their  deriva- 
cs  which  differ  in  empiiical  composlion  by  a  mulliple  si  Hi: 
is  aim  used  in  the  form  iicmorpktiu  in  ^ 


norphously.    The  w< 


1  il  also  employed  Is  snlogical 


and  botanical  d 

In  malhematic*  a  let  of  quinlillet,  real  01  complei,  ananged 
in  order  10  Ihat  each  quanlily  is  dehnildy  and  uniquely  deter- 
mined by  ill  position,  is  said  lo  form  a  leriei.  Usually  a  aeries 
proceeds  in  one  direction  and  the  succeaaive  terms  are  deooled 
by  ■,,  ih,  ...•.....;  we  may,  however,  have  a  series  peo- 
ceeding  in  both  directions,  1  bach-and-forwalda  aeiiea,  in  which 
case  the  terms  are  denoted  by 

or  lis  general  term  may  depend  on  two  integen  positive  or  Degt- 
tive,  and  ita  general  term  may  be  denoted  by  u^,t\  such  a  setvt 
is  called  a  double  leries,  and  so  on.  The  numberof  terms  may  be 
limited  or  unlimited,  and  we  have  two  theories,  {1}  of  hnitc  lerie* 
and  (1)  of  infinite  leriei.     The  first  concerns  iiseU  mainly  with 


theory  ol  infiniti 
I,  When  wean 


iltSlTKl. 

1.  it  i*  tunpoied  that  weangltcD  Ibe 


m  is  s*^  it  may  equally  well  be  the 

-i'na 


the  leries  of  which 


The  only  c*M  In  which  the 


nay  equally  well  be  the  . _.. ,,._ 

|i-f6}:  in  fact  we  can  eenitruct  an  infinite  iMnibcr 
-^  '*-- leading  term!  ihall  be  any  aiiigned  qi 


wehavearelaiionoflhelo 
•^  'wiir'a  vale 'of  reiati 


.-..- «-v-...n.  TV  same  is  to  be  aaid  ^ 
an  egg  laid  in  captivity  at  Pari*:  but  a  specimen  in  Mi  Walitt'i 
potteMion  undeniably  iliawi  il  (cf.  iVac.  Ztil.  SkiOj,  iSgi.  p.  1). 

■  A  Hippa*ed  foatil  Corioiwa  from  the  caves  of  Biuil,  mcniioDed  by 
Bonaparte  (C.Jt.  iliii.  p.  JN)  and  other*,  h       '       '  ~         ' 


I.  iMi.pp.  ui'jjil  to  ren  up 
s.  which  the  tatter  considoi 


the  miBnterpntatiiia 
havabicDthKofa 

1,  Kriu  dwct  ik  U 
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a»-f  oix  +  aiJK*  +  . . .  -^Opj^.  It  tt  clear  that  we  can  regard  tiie 
•eries  iio+Mix+ii|X*+...as  the  expansion  in  powen  of  x  of  an 
cxpres&ion  of  the  form 

(6t+M+  . . .  +6^x^)/(fl0+<iix+  . . .  +0^).  \ 
and  by  splitting  this  expression  into  partial  fractions  we  can 
obtain  the  general  term  of  the  aeries.  If  we  know  that  a  series 
is  a  recurring  series  and  know  the  number  of  terms  in  its  scale  of 
relation,  we  can  determine  this  scale  if  we  are  given  a  sufiicient 
number  of  terms  of  the  series  and  obtain  its  general  term.  It 
follows  that  the  general  term  of  a  recurring  series  is  of  the  form 
£^(n)«*,  where  Mn)  is  a  nttk>nal  integral  aigebmic  function  of  n, 
and  a  is  independent  of  n.  The  series  whose  general  term  is  of  the 
form  Ka*+^(ii).  where  ^(n)  is  a  rational  integral  algdsraic  function 
of  degree  r,  is  a  recurring  series  whose  scale  of  relation  is  (i— ax) 
(I  —xf*\  but  the  general  term  of  this  series  may  be  obtained  by 
another  method.  Suppose  we  have  a  series  a^  ui,  ni,...  From 
this  we  can  form  a  series  Vn,  vxt  vt,...  where  v«»  1(1^1 —«•;  from 
•bf  vt,  v^,...  we  similarly  form  another  series  and  so  on;  we 
write  SmWiAii*,  and  we  suppose  E  to  be  an  operation  such  that 
EM%mu^i  (the  notation  is  that  of  the  calculus  01  finite  differences) ; 
the  operations  E  and  i  +A  are  equivalent  and  hence  the  operations 
E*  and  (l+A)*  are  equivalent,  so  that  we  obtain  ti«—i(o  +  »^Mo  + 

'-      '  A*ti«+  •  •  •  This  is  true  whatever  the  form  of  «■.  When 

«u  is  of  the  form  Ka*-4-^(ii),  where  ^(fi)  is  of  degree  r,  ^'*Hh,  A'^*Mt, 
. . .  form  a  geometrical  progression,  of  wh^ch  the  common  difference 
is  a— I,  or  vanish  if  the  term  Ka*  is  absent.  In  either  case  we  readily 
obtain  the  expression  for  Mm. 

2.  The  general  problem  of  finite  series  is  to  find  the  sum  of  n 
terms  of  a  series  of  which  the  law  of  formation  is  given.  By  finding 
the  sum  to  n  terms  is  meant  finding  some  simple  function  of  »,  or 
a  sum  of  a  finite  number  of  simple  functions,  the  number  bong 
indeixndent  of  ft,  which  shall  be  equal  to  this  sum.  Such  an  ex- 
pression cannot  always  be  found  even  in  the  case  of  the  simplest 
series.  The  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  arithmetic  progression  a,  a+b, 
a+afr,  ...is  na+\nin-'i)b;  the  sum  of  n  terms  oiF  the  geometric 
progression  a,  ab,  a^,...is  a(i  — 6")/(l  — 6) ;  yet  we  can  find  no 
simple  expression  to  represent  the  sum  of  u  terms  of  the  harmonic 
progreasioa 

*  3.  The  only  type  <^  series  that  can  be  summ^  to  n  terms  with 
complete  generahty  is  a  recurring  series.  If  we  let  Sii-iio+«tx+ 
. . .  +ti«_ix*^^j  where  aio,. .  .is  a  recurring  series  with  a  given  scale  of 
relation,  for  simplicity  take  it  to  be  i+j^x+^j^,  we  shall  have 

S«(i  +^+fl3^  -«»+(«i+^)x+(^i»_i+g«wi)«»+««.-4X^. 
If  X  had  a  value  that  made  i  +^+j^  vanish,  this  method  would 
fail,  but  we  could  find  the  sum  m  this  cas*  by  finding  the  general 
term  of  the  series.  For  particular  cases  of  recurring  aeries  we  may 
proceed  somewhat  differently.  If  the  nth  term  is  atnX"  we  have 
irom  the  equivalence  of  the  operations  £  and  x  +A,  , 

+ (i-x)*  +  •  •  • 


•• 


in  geoeial,  and  for  the  case  of  x>umty  we  have 

which  win  give  the  sum  of  the  series  very  readily  when  «•  is'a 
polynomial  inn  or  a  polynomial  +a  term  of  the  form  K«*. 

4.  Other  types  of  series,  whe.i  they  can  be  summed  to  n  terms  at 
all,  are  summed  by  some  special  artifice.  Summing  the  series  to 
3  or  a  terms  may  suggest  the  form  of  the  sum  to  n  terms  which  can 
then  be  established  by  induction.  Or  it  may  be  possible  to  express 
tuin  the  form  ik+i— «%,  in  which  case  thesum  to  n  terms  is  «^— «|. 
Thus,  if  «, -0(0+6) (g+aft)  .  .  .  (o-F«r='i6)/c(c+6)(c+26)  .  .  . 
tc+n— 16),  the  relation  (c-f  n&)«»^  ■  ia+nb)um  can  be  thrown  into 
the  form  (c+ii6)ti»M—(c+»— !&)««■■  (o—ic+fr)!!*,  whence  the  sum 
can  be  found.  Again,  if  Kh— tan  nx  tan  («'4-i)x,  the  summation 
can  be  effected  by  writing  «•  in  the  form  cot  x  (tan  n  4-  ix— tan  «x) — i. 
Or  a  series  may  be  recc^nized  as  a  coefficient  in  a  product.  Thus, 
if  /(x)Kiio+iHx+«ix"+...,  «•+«!+... +««  is  the  coefficient  01 
X*  in  /(x)/(i  — x) :  in  this  way  the  sum  of  the  firrt  n  coefficients  in 
the  expansion  of  (i  — x)-*  may  be  found.  The  sum  of  one  series  may 
be  deduced  from  that  of  another  by  differentiation  or  integration. 
For  further  information  the  reader  may  consult  G.  Chrystal's  Algebra 
(vol.  ii.). 

5.  The  sum  of  an  infinite  series  may  be  deduced  from  the  sum 
to  n  terms,  when  this  is  known,  by  increasing  n  indefinitely  and 
fimfing  the  limit,  if  any,  to  which  it  tends,  but  a  series  may  often  be 
summed  to  infinity  when  it  cannot  be  summed  to  n  terms;  the 

tarn  of  the  infinite  series  p+7+|i+. .  .Is  -g-,  the  sum  to  n  terms 

cannot  be  found. 
For  methods  and  tnmaf ormations  by  means  of  which  the  sum  to 


II  terms  of  a 'aeries  may  be  found  approximately  when  it  cannot  be 
found  exactly,  the  reader  may  consult  G.  Boole's  Trealw  en  the 
CaktUus  oj  FimU  Differmcef, 

InfiniU  Series. 

6.  Let  «i,  Kb  ««,. . .««,  1>e  a  series  of  numbers  real  or  complex.^ 
and  let  S»  denote  iH +«■+...+«•.  We  thus  form  a  sequence  of 
numbers  Si,St, . . .  S»  This  sequence  may  tend  to  a  definite  finite  limit 
S  as  n  increases  indefinitely.  In  this  case  the  series  »!+«!+.  + «« 
is  said  to  be  convertetU,  and  to  converge  to  a  sum  S.  If  by  taking  n 
sufficiently  large  |S»|  can  be  made  to  exceed  any  assignable 
quantity,  however  large,  the  series  is  said  to  be  divergenL  If  the 
sequence  S|,  St,...  tends  to  finite  but  different  limits  according 
to  the  form  of  »  the  series  is  said  to  oscilUite,  and  is  also  classed 
under  the  head  of  divergent  series.  The  sum  of  11  terms  of  the 
geometric  series  i+x+a^+...is  (1  — x»)/(i  — x).  If  x  is  less  than 
unity  S*  deariy  tends  to  the  limit  1/(1— x),  and  the  series  is  con- 
vergent and  iu  sum  b  1/(1  — x).  If  x  is  greater  than  unity  S.  clearly 
can  be  made  greater  than  any  assignable  quantity  by  taking  n  large 
enough,  and  the  series  is  divergent.  The  series  i  —  z+i— 1  +  .  ., 
where  S»  u  unity  or  xero,  accordmg  as  » is  odd  or  even,  is  an  example 
of  an  oscillating  series.  The  condition  of  convergency  ihay  also  be 
presented  und«r^  the  folkywing  form.  ^   Let  pR«  denote  b^^yS*: 

._  ._.      .,„       .     ^       ...  ...  "  as  we 

^  -  least 

value  of  the  number  m  corresponding  to  a  given  value  of  ■,  if  it  can 
be  found,  may  be  r^rded  as  a  measure  of  rapidity  of  the  con- 
vergency of  the  series ;  it  may  happen  that  when  «•  involves  a  variable 
X,  m  increases  indefinitely  as  x  approaches  some  value;  in  this  case 
the  convergence  of  the  series  is  said  to  be  infinitely  sk>w  for  this 
value  of  X. 

7.  An  infinite  aeries  may  contain  both  positive  and  ncsative 
terms.  The  terms  may  be  positive  and  negative  alternately  or  they 
may  occur  in  groups  which  without  altering  the  order  of  the  terms 
of  the  series  may  each  be  collected  into  a  single  term;  thus  all 
series  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  of  two  types,  t4-f-«i+sia+ 
. .  .in  which  the  terms  are  all  positive,  or  14— flh+«s'->. .  .in  whidi 
the  terms  are  alternately  positive  and  negative. 

8.  It  is  clear  that  if  a  series  is  convergent  ««  mtist  tend  to  the 
limit  sero  as  »  is  increased  indefinitely.  This  condition  though 
necessary  is  by  no  means  sufficient.  If  all  the  terms  of  a  convergent 
series  are  positive  a  series  obtained  by  writing  its  terms  in  any  other 
order  isconvergent  and  converges  to  the  same  sum.  For  if  Sk  denotes 
the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  first  series  and  Zn  denotes  the  sum  ol 
n  terms  of  the  new  series,  then,  when  n  is  any  large  number,  we  can 
choose  numbers  jP  and  o  such  that  Sv>Zii>S»;  so  that  Z»  tends 
to  the  common  umit  of  S^  and  S^,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  original 
series.  If  tii,  Wa,  «i, . . .  are  all  positive,  and  if  after  some  fixed  term, 
say  the  ^,  «•  continually  decreases  and  tends  to  the  limit  aero. 


tends  to  zero,  so  that  the  series  converges.  If  ii*  tends  to  a  limit  a, 
distinct  from  zero,  then  the  series  Sk— f^+va— . . . ,  where  «w—t(«— o, 
converges  and  the  series  ut—iH+Ut...  oscillates.  As  examples 
we  may  take  the  series  X— J -l-i—J-f-  ...  and  a— 1+|— 1-1-  ...; 
the  first  of  these  converges,  the  second  oscillates. 

9.  The  series  iti-\-u»-\-ut-\- . . .,  tii+fu+«»+. . .  may  each  of  them 
diverge,  though  the  series  «i—«i+tia—... converges.  A  series 
such  that  the  series  formed  by  taJdng  all  its  terms  positively  is 
convergent  is  said  to  be  tibsolutely  con9ergetU;  when  this  u  not  the 
case  the  series  is  said  to  be  semi-ccnfergetU  or  condiHonaUy  coH' 
vergent,  A  series  of  complex  numbers  in  which  Un^Pn+i^n,  where 
Pm and  9«  are  real  ii  being  V  —  i)t  «•  aaid  to  be  convergent  when  the 
series  pi-\-p»-\-p%+...t  ft+ft+j?«+-«-  «*«  separately  convergent, 
and  if  they  converge  to  P  and  Q  respectively  the  sum  of  the  series 
is  P+«p.  Such  a  series  is  saia  to  be  absolutely  coirvergent  when 
the  series  of  modtUi  of  ««,  tur.,  Z(p»*+9,')l,  is- convergent;  this  is 
sufficient  but  not  necessary  for  the  separate  convergence  df  the 
pand  9  series. 

There  is  an  important  distinction  between  absolutdy  codvergent 
and  conditionally  convergent  series.  In  an  absolutely  convcigent 
series  the  sum  is  the  same  whatever  the  order  of  the  terms;  thu  is 
not  the  case  with  a  conditionally  convergent  series.  The  two  series 
x-K*-i-h....  and  i+i-J+l+*-i+...,  in  which  the 
terms  are  the  same  but  in  different  orders,  are  convergent  but  not 
absolutely  convergent.  If  we  denote  the  sum  of  the  first  by  S  and 
the  sum  of  the  second  by  Z  it  can  be  shown  that  Z*|S.  G.  F.  B. 
Riemarm  and  P.  G.  L.  Diricblet  have  shown  that  the  terms  of  a  semi- 
convergent  series  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  series  convert 
to  any  assigned  value  or  even  to  diverge. 

10.  Tests  for  convergency  of  series  of  positive  terms  are  obtained 
by  comparing  the  series  with  some  series  whose  convergency  or 
divergency  is  readily  established.  If  the  series  of  positive  terms 
«i+«t-Hii-|-...,  si+«b+Vi+.>*  are  such  that  u»fv»  a  always 
finite,  then  they  are  convergent  or  divergent  together;  if 
iu^ifun<Vm^fvm and  Zs»  is  convergent,  then  Xu*  is  convergent;  if 
iim+i/un>%i^\fvn  and  Zr«  is  divergent,  then  Za*  is  diveiigent.  By 
comparison  with  the  ordinary  geometric  pru^itiston  we  obtain  the 
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followioff  tests.  If  V««  appraachet  a  limit  /  at  »  is  indefinitely 
incraasea,  Z«»  will  conveise  if  i  is  leas  than  unity  and  will  divetse  if 
/  is  mater  than  unity  (Cauchy's  test):  if  Um^fum  appcoaches  a 
limit  I  as  »  b  indefinitely  increased,  Za*  will  oonverae  if  f  is  less  than 
unity  and  divene  if  i  is  greater  than  unity  (D'Alembert's  test). 
Notning  is  settled  when  the  limit  I  is  unity,  except  in  the  case  when 
/  remains  greater  than  unity  as  it  approaches  unity.  The  series  then 
diverges.    It  may  be  remarked  that  if  itm^/um  approaches  a  limit 

and  Vttn  approaches  a  limit,  the  two  limits  are  the  same.  The 
choice  of  the  more  useful  test  to  apply  to  a  particular  series  depends 
on  its  form. 


In  the  case  in  which  «iMki/a«  approaches  unity  remaining  con* 
stantly  less  than  unity,  J.  L.  Raabe  and  J.  M.  C.  Duhamd  have  given 
the  following  further  criterion.  Write  uJu%^  *  i  -|-««t  where  «•  is 
positive  anaapproaches  zero  as  11  is  inddnitdy  increased.  If  «m» 
approaches  a  limit  Ij  the  series  converges  for  i>i  and  diverges  for 
/<i.  For /*  I  nothmi^iggettled  except  for  the  case  where /remains 
consuntly  less  than  umty  as  it  approaches  it;  in  this  case  the  series 
diverges. 

If  /(a)  b  podtive  and  decreases  as  11  increases,  the  series  Z/(a)  b 
convergent  or  divergent  with  the  series  Xa^Jia^)  where  a  u  any 
number  >  a  (Cauchy  s  condensation  test).  By  means  of  thb  theorem 
we  can  show  that  the  series  whose  general  terms  are 
i      1  1 I 

where  la  denotes  log  a.  Pa  denotes  log'k^  a,  IHi  denotes  log  log  log  a, 
and  so  on,  are  convergent  if  «>  x  aim  divergent  if  «  "■or<  i. 

By  comparison  with  these  series,  a  sequence  of  criteria,  known  as 
the  logarithm  criteria,  has  been  established  by  De  Morgan  and  J.  L. 
Bertrsnd.  A.  De  Morgan's  form  b  as  follows:  writing  «•>  i/^(a), 
put  ^-x*'(x)/i^(*),  ^-(^-i)lx,p|-(p,-i)Px,^,-(*,-i)lA... 
where  Yx  denotes  tog  tog  log. . .«.    if  the  limit,  when  x  is  hmnite,  of 

the  first  of  the  functions  fi.  Pit  Pt whose  limit  b  not  unity,  is 

greater  than  unity  the  series  b  convergent,  if  less  than  unity  it  b 
divergent. 

In  Bectiand's  form  we  take  the  series  of  functicms 


I— A»i  l^/PHi  ^inijff/^'*t. . . 


If  the  IiQiit,  when  n  b  infinite,  of  the  fint  of  these  functions,  whose 
limit  b  not  unity,  b  greater  than  onity  tht  series  b  convergent,  if 
less  than  uhity  it  is  divergent.  Other  forms  <^  thoe  criteria  may  be 
found  in  Chrystal's  AlgeSra,  vol.  ii. 

Though  sufficient  to  test  such  series  as  occur  in  ordinary  mathe- 
matics. It  b  possible  to  construct  series  for  which  they  entirely  fail. 
It  foltows  that  in  a  convergent  series  not  only  must  we  have  Lt  a.  —o 
but  also  Lt  nun  -o,  Lt  alaa.  «o,  &c.  Abel  Has,  however,  shown  that 
no  function  ^(a)  can  exist  such  that  the  series  Za«  b  convergent  or 
divergent  as  Lt  ^(a)ttti  b  or  b  not  aero. 

11.  Two  or  more  absolutely  convergent  series  may  be  added 
together,  thus  («i+«i+...)+^si-l-fi+...)-(a,+»i)+(m+»»)+ 
....  that  is.  the  resulting  senes  is  absolutely  convergent  and  has 
for  its  sum  the  sum  of  the  sums  of  the  two  series.  Similarly  two  or 
more  absolutely  convergent  series  may  be  multiplied  together  thus 
(ai+«i+a«+. . .)  (*+%+»«+.. .)-«i»i+(«iS|+«ift) +(«,»,+ 

and  the  resulting  senes  is  absolutely  convergent  and  its  sum  is  the 
product  of  the  sums  of  the  two  series.  This  was  shown  by  Cauchy, 
who  also  showed  that  tfie  series  Zw«,  where  v«>ain+M|Sw.4  + 
. . .  +«A.  b  not  necessarily  convergent  when  both  series  are  lemi- 

convergent.  A  striking  instance  b  furnished  by  the  series  1 '— r— {- 
y^-^+...  which   b  convergent,   while   its   square    i-^+ 

\7y^  -•  •  •  ««y  oe  shown  to  be  divergent.    F.  K.  L.  Mertens 

has  shown  that  a  sufBcbnt  condition  is  that  one  of  the  two  series 
should  be  absolutely  convergent,  and  Abel  has  shown  that  if  Zw. 
converges  at  all,  it  convert^  to  the  product  of  Zm.  and  Zv.. 
But  more  property  the  multiplication  of  two  series  gives  rise  to  a 
double  senes  of  which  the  general  term  b  ««Vi». 

12.  Before  considering  a  double  series  we  may  consider  the  case  of 
a  series  extending  backwards  and  forwards  to  infinity 

...a-«+...+ii-«fa-i +«•+«!+«,+  ... +«.+... 
Such  a  senes  may  be  absolutely  convergent  and  the  sum  b  then 
independent  of  the  order  of  the  terms  and  b  equal  to  the  sums  of  the 
two  series  m-|-»i+«i+. . .  and  »-i+»-i+. ..,  but.  if  not  absolutely 
convergent,  the  expression  has  no  definite  meaning  until  it  is 
explained  in  what  manner  the  terms  are  intended  to  be  grouped 
together;  for  instance,  the  expression  may  be  used  to  denote  the 
foregoing  sum  of  two  series,  or  to  denote  the  series  «»+(tti-h«-i)  + 
(«fl+»-i)  +  -...and  the  sum  nuy  have  different  values,  or  there 
may  be  no  sum,  accordingly.  Thus,  if  the  series  be  . . .  -  J-|  -♦- 
o+4+i  +  . ..,  with  the  former  meaning  the  two  series  o+i  +  |  + 
•  .  t^* .  r'  ""*"  . .  are  each  divergent,  and  there  is  no  sum;  but 
with  the  Utter  meaning  the  series  is  0+0+0+ . . .  which  has  a  »um 
o.  So,  if  the  series  be  taken  to  denote  the  limit  of  («•+«!  +  .  .+«.)  + 
(a^+a..  +. . .  +«.«),  where  n  and  m  are  each  of  them  ultimately 


infinite,  there  may  be  a  sum  depending  on  the  rado  n  :  as,  which 
sum  acquires  a  determinate  value  only  when  thb  ratio  b  given.  In 
the  case  of  the  series  given  above,  if  thb  ratio  b  A,  the  sum  of  the 
seriesblogft. 

i^  In  a  singly  infinite  series  we  have  a  general  term  Um,  whtn  «  b 
an  integer  positive  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  series,  and  positive  or 
negative  in  the  case  of  a  back-and-forwards  series.  Similarly  for  a 
doubly  infinite  series  we  have  a  general  term  «••»  where  ss,  u  are 
integers  which  may  be  each  of  them  positive,  and  the  form  of  the 
seriesbthen 

tiMt  aoiit  atiSt.*. 

■Hitt  aifi,  wiit, . . .  - 
... 

or  they  may  be  each  of  them  positive  or  negative.  The  latter  b  the 
more  general  supposition,  and  includes  the  former,  since  «.»•  may  »  o, 
for  m  or  a  each  or  either  of  them  negative.  To  attach  a  ddbiite 
meaning  to  the  notion  of  a  sum,  we  may  regard  »,  a  as  the  rectangu- 
lar coordinates  of  a  point  in  a  pbne;  ifai  and  a  are  each  positive  we 
attend  only  to  the  positive  quadrant  of  the  pbne,  but  otnerwise  to 
the  whole  plane.  We  may  imagine  a  boundary  depending  on  a  para- 
meter T,  which  for  T  innnite  b  at  every  point  thereof  at  aa  iimaite 
distancf  from  the  boundary;  for  instance,  the  boundary  may  be  the 
circle  a^+y  «T,  or  the  four  sides  of  a  rectangle,  x«  ^sT,  y  >  *j^- 
Suppose  the  form  b  given  and  the  value  <rf  T,  and  let  the  sum  S^.* 
be  understood  to  denote  the  sum  of  the  terms  itm»m  within  the 
boundaiy,  then,  if  as  T  increases  without  limit.  S^.  continually 
approaches  a  determinate  limit  (dependent,  it  may  be,  on  the  form 
01  the  boundary)  for  suck  form  of  houndary  the  series  b  said  to  be 
convergent,  and  the  sum  of  the  doubly  infinite  series  b  the  limit 
of  Stoi*.  The  condition  of  convergency  may  be  otherwise  stated; 
it  must  be  possible  to  take  T  so  large  that  the  sum  R«.«  for  aO  terms 
Umim  which  correspond  to  points  outside  the  boundaiy  shall  be  aa 
small  as  we  please. 

14.  It  b  easy  to  see  that,  if  each  of  the  terms  an,,  bpoattve  and 
the  series  is  convergent  for  any  particular  form  of  boundary,  it  will 
be  convergent  for  any  other  form  of  boundaiy,  and  the  sum  will  be 
the  same  in  each  case.  Suppose  that  in  the  first  case  the  boundary 
b  the  curve /i(x.  y)-T.  Draw  any  other  boundary /i(x,  y)m'r. 
Wholly  within  thb  we  can  draw  a  curve  /i(x,  y)  "Ti  of  tne  firat 
family,  and  wholly  outside  it  we  can  draw  a  second  curve  of  the  first 
family,  /i(x,  y)  >Tt.  The  sum  of  all  the  points  within  /t(x,  v)  ^T* 
lies  between  the  sum  of  all  the  points  within /i(x,  y)  ^Ti  and  tne  sum 
of  all  the  points  within  /i(x,  y)->Ti.  It  therefore  tends  to  the 
common  limit  to  which  these  two  last  sums  tend.  The  sum  b 
therefore  independent  of  the  form  of  d»e  boundary.  Such  a  series 
is  said  to  be  absolutely  convergent,  and  similariy  a  doubly  infinite 
series  of  positive  and  negative  terms  b  absolutely  convergent  when 
the  series  formed  by  Uktng  all  its  terms  positively  b  converpnt. 

15.  It  is  readily  seen  that  when  the  series  b  not  absolutdy  con- 
vergent the  sum  will  depend  on  the  form  of  the  boundary.  Consider 
the  case  in  which  m  and  n  are  always  positive,  atKi  the  boundary  b 
the  recung^  formed  by  x«ai,  y-a,  and  the  axes.  Let  the  sura 
within  this  rectangle  be  S^,*.  Inb  may  have  a  limit  when  we  first 
make  a  infinite  and  then  m;  it  may  have  a  limit  when  we  first  make 
M  infinite  and  then  a,  but  the  limits  are  not  necessarily  the  same; 
or  there  may  be  no  limit  in  either  of  these  cases  but  a  limit  depending 
on  the  ratioof  m  to  a,  that  bto  say, on  the  shapeof  therectaiq^le. 

When  the  product  of  two  series  b  arranged  as  a  doubly  infinite 
series,  sumnuM  for  the  rectangular  boundary  x  >  «T,  y  -  /fT  we  obtain 
the  product  01  the  sums  of  the  series.  When  we  arrange  the  douUe 
series  in  the  form  aiVt+(aA+ti«*t)+. . .  we  are  summing  over  the 
triangle  bounded  by  the  axes  and  the  straight  line  x+y«T,  and 
the  results  are  not  necessarily  the  same  if  the  terms  are  not  all  posi- 
tive. For  full  particubrs  concerning  multiple  series  the  reader  may 
consult  E.  Goursat,  Cows  d'analy'**  vol.  i.;  C.  Chrystal.  Algdbn, 
vol.  ii.:  or  T.  J.  I'A.  Bromwich.  The  Theory  of  JnfiniU  Series. 

16.  In  the  series  so  far  considered  the  terms  are  actual  numbers, 
or,  at  least,  if  the  terms  are  functions  of  a  variable,  we  have  con- 
sidered the  convergency  only  when  that  variable  has  an  assigned 
value.  In  the  case,  however,  of  a  series  ai(s)+M9(t)  +  .. ..  where 
ai(s)t  vtit),. . .  are  single-valued  continuous  functions  of  the  genctal 
complex  variable  s.  if  the  series  converges  for  any  value  of  a.  in  general 
it  converges  for  all  values  of  s,  whose  representative  poinu  lie  within 
a  certain  area  called  the  "  domain  of  convergence  "  and  within  thb 
area  defines  a  function  which  we  may  call  S(s).  It  might  be  suppoaed 
that  S(s)  was  necessarily  a  continuous  function  of  a.  but  thb  is  not 
the  case.  G.  C.  Stokes  (18^7)  and  P.  L.  Seidel  (1848)  mdepeodently 
discovered  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  point  of  discontinuity 
the  convergence  is  infinitely  slow  and  thence  arises  the  notion  off 
uniform  and  non-ttniform  convergence. 

17.  If  for  any  value  of  s  the  series  «i (s) +«■(•)+. ;  .convenes  it 
is  possible  to  find  an  integer  n  such  that  [SCs)— Sa(t)|<t.  lS(s)* 
S»4i(s)  !<«....,  where  c  is  any  arbitrarily  assigned  positive  quantity, 
however  small.  For  a  ^ven  <  the  least  value  of  a  will  vary  through- 
out any  region  from  point  to  point  of  that  region.  It  may,  bowe%-er, 
be  possible  to  find  an  integer  r  which  b  a  superior  limit  to  all  ^ 
values  of  n  in  that  region,  and  we  thus  have,  throughout  thb  ---'- 


I  S(«)  -Sirfs)  |<  €.J  S  it)  -Sr*,(«)  |<  «. .  .where  s  b  any  iwim  in  the 
region,  and  r  b  a  finite  integer  depending  only  o 
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SERIHOAFATAM.  DC  SEIHAHtMPAUHA,  ■  Xmra  at  India, 
irmcrly  capiiil  of  Ihc  tisle  of  Mysore,  lituated  on  an  iiluid  of 
le  lame  Dune  in  the  Cauvcry  river.  Pop.  (1901)  SJS4.  The 
town  it  chiefiy  noted  for  its  fortreu,  which  figured  pronilnenlly  ip 
Indian  history  at  the  close  ol  the  iSlh  century.  Thlsfoniud- 
ibte  stronghold  of  Tippoo  Sultan  twice  sustained  allege  Irom 
he  British,  and  was  finally  stormed  in  1799.  After  Its  capture 
be  island  was  ceded  to  the  British,  but  restored  lo  Mysore  in 
:S3i.  The  island  of  Sciingapatam  it  about  jm.  in  length  from 
ast  to  west  uul  i  in  breadth,  ud  yields  valuable  craps  of  rice 
ind  )ugar<Bne.  The  tort  occupies  the  wcatera  side,  immediaiely 
iverhanging  the  river.  Seringapatam  is  said  to  have  been 
ounded  in  1454  by  a  descendant  of  one  ol  the  local  officers 
ippointed  by  Ramanuja,  the  Vishnulte  apostle,  who  named 
I  the  dty  of  Sri  Ringa  or  Vishnu.  At  the  eastern  or  lower 
end  ei  the  island  is  the  Lai  Bagh  or  "  ted  garden,"  containing 
tusoteum  buill  by  Tippoo  Sulun  for  his  iaiher  Hyder  Al, 
in  which  Tippoo  himsdl  alio  liei. 
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SERJBAirr.  or  Sekobamt  (from  Lat.  servtens,  tenire,  to 
uSnrtj  through  0.  Fr.  strgantt  serjatU,  mod.  Fr.  sergeni),  the  title 
(x)  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  army  and  of  a  sub- 
ordinate officer  of  police;  (2)  of  certain  officials  of  th6  royal 
household  (see  Serjeants-at-arms,  below),  (s)  T^  name  was 
also  given  formerly  to  the  highest  rank  of  barriiBters  in  England 
and  Ireland  (see  Sebjeant-at-Law).  In  the  middle  ages  semens 
had  a  variety  of  applications  all  connoting  th6  sense  of  service, 
from  the  servitns  de  pane  et  mensa,  the  domestic  servant  of  a 
monastery,  to  the  serrientes  de  armist  the  8erjeant»«t-arms 
(Fr.  sergeant  formes)  of  monsrrhs,  the  KtvienUs  (sergeans) 
who  were  the  apparitors  of  the  French  king»  and  vaanis  who 
held  by  a  special  service  (serjcanty,  q.v.).  The  Serjeants  (Jratres 
servientes)  formed  also  an  important  division  of  the  great  military 
orders  (see  Saznt  John  or  Jeeusalev,  Knzgbxs  of  the  Obdee 
or,  and  Templars).  Du  Cange  {(HossariMM,  sj9.  "  Serviens  ") 
gives  many  other  insfsnrrs. 

X.  Military  Title.— -In  its  early  militazy  uses  the  word  implied 
a  subordinate,  and  it  is  not  clear  how  it  came  to  be  used  for 
a  minor  conunander.  The  "  Serjeants  "  of  ordinary  medieval 
armies  were  the  heavy-armed  (generally  mercenary)  tavalry 
or  men-at-arms.  In  the  xsth  century  it  became  usual  to  sub- 
divide troops  of  an  sorts  into  groups  of  dissimilar  combatants, 
graded  amongst  themselves  according  to  militazy  or  sodal 
importance.  Thus  a  "lance,"  or  group,  might  consist  of  a 
heavy-armed  lancer  (man-at-arms),  a  mounted  and  a  foot  archer 
and  an  armed  valet,  and  the  "  sexjeant "  would  be  its  most 
important  member.  But  the  geneial  evolution  of  armies  led 
to  their  being  classed  by  arms  and  grouped  in  more  homogeneous 
regiments.  Under  sudi  an  organization  the  title  of  the  group- 
leader  lost  its  cavalxy  significance  and  became  specifically  the 
designatbn  of  an  infantry  rank.  Fran  the  cavalry  it  disappeared 
altogether,  the  titles  "  corporal  of  horse,"  "  marfchal  des  logis," 
&c.,  taking  its  place.  In  x6th  and  xyth  century  armies  the  title 
Serjeant  is  found  amongst  the  highest  ranks  of  an  army.  With 
a  partial  return  to  the  old  meaning  it  signifies,  in  all  its  forms, 
an  expert  professional  soldier,  the  serjeant  of  a  company,  the 
serjeant-major  of  a  regiment  and  the  scrjeant-major-geneial  of 
the  army  (these  last  the  originals  of  the  modem  ranks,  major  and 
major-general)  being  charged  with  all  duties  pertaining  to  the 
arraying,  camping  and  drill  of  their  units. 

In  modem  armies  the  word  serjeant  is  used  of  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  ranking  between  corporal  and  serjeant-major. 
A  "  lance-scrjeant "  is  a  corporal  holding  the  appointment  and 
performing  the  duties,  but  not  havmg  the  rank  of  serjeant. 
The  serjeant-major  in  the  British  service  is  a  "  warrant-officer,'^ 
although  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery  the  ranks  of  "  troop,**' 
*'  squadron  "  or  "  battery  serjeant-major  "  are  non-commissioned 
and  correspond  to  the  "  colour-ser jeant "  of  infantry.  This 
last  officer  is  the  senior  non-commissioned  officer  of  a  company, 
and  has,  besides  his  duties  in  the  colour-party,  the  pay  and 
accounting  work  of  his  unit.  The  former  "  corporal  of  horse  " 
and  "  corporal-major  "  still  survive  in  the  British  Household 
Cavalry.  In  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  the  regimental 
serjeant-majors  of  infantiy  and  cavalry  are  styled  Peldwebel 
and  Wachtmeister  respectively,  while  in  France  the  titles  are 
adjudant  and  marSchal  des  logis  or  marickal  des  logis  chef. 

a.  Serjeants-at-Arfns. — In  the  British  royal  household  there 
are  eight  serjeants-at-arms,  whose  duties  are  ceremonial;  they 
have  to  be  in  attendance  only  at  drawing-rooms,  levees,  state 
balls  and  state  concerts.  There  are  also  two  other  serjeants-at- 
arms  to  whom  special  duties  are  assigned,  the  one  attending  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  other  the  lord 
chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords,  carrying  their  maces  and 
executing  their  orders.  The  Speaker's  serjeant-at-arms  is  the 
disciplinary  officer  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  expel  members  at  the  order  of  the  Speaker  and  to  arrest  and 
keep  In  custody  those  persons  condemned  to  this  pimishment 
by  the  authority  of  the  House.  The  serjeants-at-arms  have  no 
special  uniform.  At  court  they  wear  any  naval,  military  or 
dvil  uniform  to  which  they  may  be  entitled,  or  the  court  dress 
of  those  holding  legal  appointments,  but  not  entitled  to  wear 


robes,  i.e.  a  suit  of  black  doth,  with  knee-breeches,  lace  bands 
and  ruffles,  a  black  silk  cocked  hat  with  rosette  and  steel  loop 
and  a  sword.  A  silver  collar  of  office  is  worn  on  special  occasioia. 
This  oosttmie,  with  the  chain,  is  that  worn  by  the  serjeants-at- 
arms  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Conunons  always. 
SERJEANT-AT-LAW,  the  name  (see  above)  given  to  what 
was  formerly  an  order  of  the  highest  rank  of  barristers  at  the 
English  or  Irish  bar.  The  word  is  a  corruption  of  Servians  ad 
legem,  as  distinguished  from  apprenHdms  ad  legem,  or  utter 
barrister,  who  probably  ori^^nally  obtained  his  knowledge  of 
law  by  serving  a  kind  of  apprenticesh^)  to  a  serjeant.  When 
the  order  of  Serjeants  was  instituted  is  tmknown,  but  it  certainly 
dates  from  a  very  remote  period.  The  authority  of  serjeant 
counters  or  oountors  {ije.  pleaders,  those  who  frame  counts  in 
pleading)  is  treated  in  the  Mirror  (^Justices,  and  they  are  named 
in  5  Edw.  I.  c  39.  They  may  possibly  have  been  the  representa- 
tives of  the  eontatrs  mentioned  in  the  great  custcHnazy  of 
Normandy.  The  position  of  the  serjeant  had  become  assured 
when  Chaucer  wrote.  One  of  the  characters  in  the  Catilerbmry 
Talesit 

**  A  tetjeant  of  the  law,  wary  and  wise. 
That  often  had  y-been  at  the  parvia.*** 

Serjeants  (except  king's  Serjeants)  were  created  by  writ  of 
sxmmions  under  the  great  seal,  and  wore  a  spedal  and  distinctive 
dress,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  the  coif,  a  white  lawn  or 
silk  skull-cap,  afterwards  represented  by  a  round  piece  of  black 
silk  at  the  top  of  the  wig.  They  enjoyed  a  social  precedeiKe 
after  knights  bachelors  and  before  companions  of  the  Bath 
and  other  orders.  In  this  they  differed  from  king's  ooansd, 
who  had  simply  professional  as  distinguished  from  sodal  rank. 
Socially  the  serjeant  had  precedence,  professionally  the  king's 
oounsd,  unless  indeed,  as  was  often  the  case,  a  patent  of  pre- 
cedence was  granted  to  the  former.  The  sei^eants  at  the  Irish 
bar  had  precedence  next  after  the  law  officers  of  the  crown. 
Till  past  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  a  limited  number  of  the 
Serjeants  were  called  "  king's  (queen's)  Serjeants."  They  were 
appointed  by  patent  and  summoned  to  parliament.  Until 
18x4  the  two  senior  king's  Serjeants  had  precedence  of  even  the 
attorney-general  and  solidtor-generaL  It  was  the  cuttom  f<Hr 
Serjeants  on  their  appointment  to  give  gold  rings  with  mottoes 
to  their  colleagues.  Down  to  X845  the  order  enjoyed  a  very 
valuable  monopoly  of  practice.  The  Serjeants  had  the  right 
of  exdusive  audience  as  leading  counsel  in  the  Court  of  Comxnoo 
Pleas.  In  X834  a  royal  mandate  of  William  IV.  attempted  to 
abolish  this  privilege,  but  in  X840  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
privy  council  declared  the  mandate  informal  and  invalid.  The 
monopoly  was  finally  abolished  in  1845  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
For  at  least  600  years  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  common 
law  werfr  always  Serjeants,  but  by  the  Judicature  Act  1873 
no  person  appointed  a  judge  of  the  High  D>urt  of  Justice  or  the 
Court  of  Appeal  was  required  to  take  or  have  taken  the  degree 
of  serjeant-at-law.  The  Serjeants  had  their  own  ixm  of  court 
known  as  Serjeants'  Inn,  which  was  formerly  in  two  divisions, 
one  in  Fleet  Street  and  one  in  Chancery  Lane.  In  X758  the 
members  of  the  former  joined  the  latter.  In  X877  the  sodety 
was  dissolved,  the  inn  sold  to  one  of  the  members  and  the 
proceeds  divided  am<mg  the  existing  Serjeants.  The  ord^  is 
now  extinct. 

See  Serviens  ad  Legem,  by  Mr  Serjeant  Manning;  and  The  Order  ef 
ike  Coif,  by  Mr  Serjeant  Pulling. 

SERJEANTY.  Tenure  by  serjeanty  was  a  form  of  land- 
holding  under  the  feudal  system,  intermediate  between  tenure 
by  knight-service  (q.v,)  and  tenure  in  socage.  It  originated 
in  the  assignation  of  an  estate  in  land  on  condition  of  the  per- 
formance of  a  certain  duty,  which  can  hardly  be  described  more 
exactly  than  as  not  bdng  that  of  knight -ser\ace-  Its  essence, 
accorcOng  to  Pollock  and  Maitland,  might  be  described  as 
**  senrantship,"  the  discharge  of  duties  in  the  household  of  king 
or  noble;  but  it  ranged  from  service  in  the  king's  host,  dis- 
tinguish«l  only  by  equipment  from  that  of  the  knight,  10  petty 

^  The  parvis  was  the  porch  of  old  St  Paul'*,  where  each  serjeant 
had  Us  particular  piUar  at  which  he  held  interviews  with  his  cheats. 
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mden  flcarcdy  distinguishable  from  t&ose  of  the  rent-paying 
tenant  or  socager.  Serjeantles,  as  Miss  Bateson  has  expressed  it, 
"were  neither  always  miHtajy  nor  always  agricultural,  but 
might  i4>proach  very  closely  the  service  of  knights  or  the  service 
of  farmers. . . .  The  stf  jeanty  of  holding  the  lung's  head  when 
he  made  a  rough  passage  across  the  Channel,  of  pulling  a  rope 
when  his  vessd  landed,  of  counting  his  chessmen  on  Christmas 
day,  of  bringing  fuel  to  his  castle,  of  doing  his  carpentry,  of 
finding  his  potherbs,  of  forging  his  irons  for  his  ploughs,  of  tending 
his  garden,  of  nursing  the  hounds  gored  and  Injureid  in  the  hunt, 
of  serving  as  veterinary  to  his  sick  falcons,  such  and  many  others 
might  be  the  ceremonial  or  menial  services  due  from  a  given 
serjeanty."  The  many  varieties  of  aerjeanty  were  afterwards 
increased  by  lawyers  classing  for  convenience  undeir  this  head 
such  duties  as  those  of  escort  service  to  the  abbess  of  Barking, 
or  of  military  service  on  the  Welsh  border  by  the  men  of 
Archenfield. 

Serjeants  (servienles)  are  already  entered  as  a  distinct  class  in 
Domesday  Book  (10S6),  though  not  in  all  cases  differentiated 
from  the  barons,  who  held  by  knight-service.  Sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  three  Hampshire  serjeanties — ^those  of  acting  as 
king's  marshal,  of  finding  an  archer  for  his  service,  and  of  keeping 
the  gaol  in  Winchester  Castle — the  tenure  can  be  definitely 
traced  as  far  back  as  Domesday.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
many  supposed  tenures  by  serjeanty  were  not  really  such, 
although  so  described  in  returns,  m  inquests  after  death,  and 
other  records.  The  simplest  legal  test  of  the  tenure  was  that 
Serjeants,  though  liable  to  the  feudal  exactions  of  wardship,  &c., 
were  not  liable  to  scutage;  the/  made  in  place  of  this  exaction 
spedal  compontion  with  the  crown. 

The  germ  of  the  later  distinction  between  "grand"  and 
"petty"  serjeanty  is  found  in  the  Great  Charter  (1315),  the 
king  there  renouncing  the  rig^t  of  prerogative  wardship  m  the 
case  of  those  who  held  of  lum  by  the  render  of  small  articles. 
He  legal  doctrine  that  serjeanties  were  (a)  inalienable,  (b) 
impartible,  led  to  the  "  arrentation,"  under  Henry  III.,  of 
serjeanties  the  lands  of  which  had  been  partly'  alienated,  and 
which  were  converted  into  socage  tenures,  or,  in  some  cases, 
tenures  by  knight-service.  Gradually  the  gulf  widened,  and 
"petty"  serjeanties,  consisting  of  renders,'  together  with 
serjeanties  hdd  of  mesne  lords,  sank  into  socage,  whfle  "grand" 
serjeanties,  the  holders  of  which  performed  their  service  in 
pexson,  became  alone  liable  to  thie  burden  of  wardship  and 
marriage.  In  Littleton's  Tenures  this  distinction  appears  as 
wdl  d^ied,  but  the  devdopment  was  one  of  legal  theory. 

When  the  military  tenure  of  knight-service  was  abolished 
at  the  Restoration  0>y  is  Charles  II.,  cap.  34),  that  of  grand 
serjeanty  was  retained,  doubtless  <m  account  of  its  honorary 
character,  it  being  then  limited  in  pnuftioe  to  the  performance  of 
certain  duties  at  coronations,  the  discharge  of  which  as  a  right 
has  always  been  coveted,  and  the  earliest  record  of  which  is  that 
<A  Queen  IQeanor's  coronation  in  1236.  The  most  oonqucuous 
are  those  of  champion,  appurtenant  to  the  Dymokes'  manor  of 
Scrivdsby,  and  of  supporting  the  king's  right  arm,  appurtenant  to 
that  of  Worksop,  llie  latter  duty  was  performed  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Eling  Edward  Vn.  (zgoa). 

The  meaning  of  Serjeant  as  a  housdiold  officer  is  still  preserved 
in  the  king's  serjeanta^it-arms,  serjeant-surgeons  and  serjeant- 
trumpeter.  The  horse  and  foot  serJMnts  iserrierUes)  of  the  king's 
host  in  the  lath  century,  who  ranked  after  the  knights  and  were 

more  lightly  armed,  were  unconnected  with  tenure. 

The  best  tummary  of  tenure  by  serieanty  »  in  PoUodc  and  Matt- 
.land't  History  of  EnMsh  Law\  McKechnie't  Mapta  Carta  (1905) 
ahould  aUo  be  consulted;  and  for  Domesday  the  VicUnia  History 
of  Hampskire.yol.  i.  The  best  list  of  serjeanties  is  in  the  Red  Book 
^  the  Exeheqiur  ("  Rolls  "  aeries),  but  the  Testa  do  NeoiU  (Record 
CcMmmissbn)  contains  the  roost  valuable  records  concerning  them. 
Blount's  Tenures  is  useful,  but  its  modem  editions  very  uncritical. 
WoUaaton's  CoronaHon  Claims  is  the  best  authority  on  its  subject. 

p.  H.  R.) 
SKRMOll  (Lat.  termo,  a  discourse),  an  oration  delivered  from 
B  pulpit  with  fullness  and  rhetorical  effect.    Pascal,  than  whom 

*  Usually  a  bow,  sword,  dagger  or  other  small  thing  bdonging 
to  war. 


no  greater  authority  can  be  desired,  defines  a  sermon  as  a  re- 
ligious address,  in  which  the  word  of  God  is  stated  and  explained, 
and  in  whidi  an  audience  is  excited  to  the  practice  of  virtue. 
This  may  be  so  extended  as  to  include  a  discourse  in  favour  of  pure 
morality,  though,  even  in  that  case,  the  morals  are  founded  on 
Christian  doctrine,  and  even  the  sermon  which  the  fox  preaches 
in  La  Fontaine's  Fables  is  a  parody  of  a  Christian  discourse. 
The  Latin  sermons  of  St  Augustine,  of  which  384  are  extant, 
have  been  taken  as  their  modeb  by  all  sensible  subsequent  divines, 
for  it  was  he  who  rejected  the  formal  arrangement  of  the  divisions 
of  his  theme,  and  insisted  that  simplicity  and  familiarity  of  style 
were  not  incompatible  with  dignity  and  religion.  His  object 
was  not  to  dazde  by  a  conformity  with  the  artificial  rules  of 
oratory,  but  to  move  the  soul  of  the  listener  by  a  direct  appeal 
to  his  conscience.  His  adage  was  Qui  sopkistice  loquitur  odibUis 
er/,'and  his  influence  has  been  exercised  ever  since  in  warning 
the  Christian  oxeXot  against  artificiality  and  in  urging  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  awakening  the  heart.  Nevertheless,  on  many 
occasions,  fashion  has  led  the  preachers  of  a  particular  epoch 
to  develop  rules  for  the  composition  of  sermons,  the  value  of 
which  is  more  than  doubtfuL  C^fdina]  Siffrein,  who  is  known 
as  the  Abb£  Mauiy  (1746-18x7),  resumed  all  the  known  artifices 
of  sermon-style  in  a  volume  which  has  a  permanent  historical 
value,  the  well-known  Essai  sur  Ptioquence  de  la  ckaire  (1810); 
he  was  himsdf  rather  a  fiery  politician  than  a  persuasive  divine. 
Maury  describes  all  the  divisbns  of  which  a  good  sermon  should 
consist-'— an  exordium,  a  proposition,  ^  section,  a  confirmation  in 
two  or  more  points,  a  peroration;  and  he  hdds  that  a  sermon  on 
morals  should  have  but  two  points,  while  one  on  the  Passion 
must  have  three.  These'are  effects  of  pedantry,  and  seem  rather 
to  be  founded  on  a  cold-blooded  analysis  of  celebrated  sermons 
than  on  any  instinctive  sense  of  the  duty  of  the  preacher.  We 
may  wish  to  see  in  a  good  sermon,  what  Bossuet  reconunended, 
npt  the  result  of  slow  and  tedious  study,  but  the  flush  of  a  celestial 
fervour.  Voltaire  makes  an  interesting  observation  on  the 
technical  difference  between  an  En^^h  and  a  French  sermon  in 
the  i8th  century;  the  former,  be  says,  is  a  solid  and  somewhat 
dry  dissertation  which  the  preacher  reads  to  the  congregation 
without  a  gesture  and  without  any  inflection  of  his  voice;  the 
latter  is  a  long  declamation,  scrupulously  divided  into  three 
points,  and  recited  by  heart  with  enthusiasm. 

Among  the  earliest  examples  of  pulpit  oratory  which  have 
been  preserved  in  English  literature,  the  discourses  of  Wydiffe 
and  his  disciples  may  be  passed  by,  to  arrive  at  the  En^^ish 
sermons  of  John  Fidier  (t469?-x$3s),  which  have  a  distinct 
literary  value.    But  Hugh  Latimer  (z485?-x  555)  is  the  first  great 
English  preacher,  and  the  wit  and  power  of  his  sermons  (1549) 
give  them  prominence  in  our  literature.    One  of  the  expository 
■discourses  of  John  Knox  (X50S-X573),  we  are  told,  was  of  more 
power  to  awaken  his  hearers  than  a  blast  from  "  five  hundred 
trumpets."    When  we  come  to  Elisabethan  times,  we  possess 
a  few  examples  of  the  serm<»is  of  the  "  judicious  "  Hooker  (i  554- 
x6oo);  Henry  Smith  (z  550-1591)  was  styled  "  the  prime  preacher 
of  the  nation  ";  and  Lancelot  Andrewes  (X555-X636),  whose 
sermons  were  posthuihotisly  printed  at  the  command  of  James  L 
in-x6a8,  dazzled  his  contemporaries  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
euphemism;  Andrewes  was  called  "the  star  of  preachers." 
At  a  slightly  later  date  John  Donne  (i573-x6ax)  and  Joseph 
Hall  (x  574-1656)  divided  the  suffrages  of  the  pious.    In  the 
iniddle  of  the  X7th  century  the  sermon  became  one  of  the  most 
highly-cultivated  forms  of  hitellectual  entertainment  in  Great 
Britain,  and  when  the  theatres  were  dosed  at  the  Common- 
wealth it  grew  to  be  the  only  public  form  of  eloquence.    It  is 
impossible  to  name  all  the  eminent  preachers  of  this  time,  but 
a  few  must  be  mentioned.    John  Hales  (x  584-1656);  Edmund 
Calamy    (x6oo-z666);    the    Cambridge    Platonist,    Benjamin 
Whichcote    (X609-X685);    Richard    Baxter    (x6x5-x69x);    the 
puritan   John   Owen    (X616-X683);    the   philosophiod   Ralph 
Cudworth   (x6x7-x688);  Archbishop  Leighton   (i6xx-x684)-7 
each  of  these  holds  an.  eminent  position  in  the  records  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  but  all  were  outshone  by  the  gorgeous  oratory  and 
art  of  Jeremy  Tayk>r  (X6X3-X667),  who  is  the  most  illustrioui 
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writer  of  aennons  whom  the  British  race  has  produced.  His 
matchless  collection  of  discourses  delivered  at  Golden  Grove, 
The  EMiauioSf  was  published  in  1653-1655.  The  fault  of  the 
i7th-centuxy  sermon  was  a  tendency,  less  prominent  in  Jeremy 
Taylor  than  in  any  other  writer,  to  dazzle  the  audience  by  a  display 
of  false  Ifaming  and  by  a  violence  in  imagery;  the  great  merit 
of  its  literary  form  was  the  fullness  of  its  vocabula^ry  and  the 
richness  and  melody  of  style  which  adorned  it  at  its  bot.  Some 
of  the  most  remarkable  divines  of  this  great  period,  however, 
are  scarcely  to  be  mentioned  as  successful  writers  of  sermons. 
At  the  Restoration,  pulpit  oratory  in  England  became  drier, 
less  picturesque  and  more  sententious.  The  great  names  at  this 
period  were  those  of  Isaac  Barrow  (1630-2677);  Robert  South 
(1634-17x6),  celebrated  for  his  wit  in  the  pulpit;  John  Tillotson 
( 1 630- 1 694) ,  the  copyright  of  whose  sermons  fetched  the  enormous 
sum  of  S500  guineas  after  his.  death,  and  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  he  was  "  not  only  the  best  preacher  of  the  age,  but  seemed  to 
have  brought  preaddng  to  perfection  ";  and  Edward  Stilling- 
fleet  (1635-1699),  styled,  for  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  *'  the 
beauty  of  holiness."  These  preachers  of  the  Restoration  were 
controversialists,  keen,  moderate  and  unenthusiastic  These 
qualities  were  accentuated  in  the  i8th  century,  when  for  a  while 
religious  oratory  ceased  to  have  any  literary  value.  The  sermons 
of  Benjamin  Hoadly  (X676-176Z)  have  a  place  in  histoiy,  and 
those  of  Joseph  Butler  (1692-1752),  the  Rolls  Sermons  of  1726, 
have  great  philosophical  importance.  Thomas  Boston's  (2676- 
1732)  memory  has  been  revived  by  the  praise  of  Stevenson, 
but  his  zeal  was  far  exceeded  by  that  of  John  Wesley  (1703- 
1791)1  who  preached  40,000  sermons,  and  by  that  of  George 
Whitefidd  (X7Z4-X770). 

Of  all  countries,  however,  France  Is  the  one  which  has  shown 
most  brightly  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sermon.  In  the  X4th 
centuxy  Gerson  (136^-1429)  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest 
divine  who  composed  and  preached  in  French,  but  his.  example 
waa  not  follow«i  by  any  man  of  equal  genius.  It  was  the 
popular  movement  of  the  Reformation,  which  made  the  sermon  a 
piece  of  literature,  on  the  lips  of  Jean  Calvin  (X509-X564),  Pierre 
Viret  (15x1-1571)  and  Theodore  de  Bixt  (X5X9-Z605).  With 
these  stem  Protestant  discourses  may  be  contrasted  the  beautiful, 
but  somewhat  euphuistical  sermons  of  St  Francois  de  Sales  (1605- 
2622),  full  of  mystical  imagery.  Father  Claude  de  Lingendes 
(159X-X660)  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  the  classic 
French  sermon,  althou^  his  own  condones  were  invariably 
written  in  LAtin,-  but  his  methods  were  adopted  in  French,  by  the 
school  of  Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet.  In  the  great  body  of  noble 
religious  eloquence  delivered  from  French  pulpits  during  the 
Z7th  century,  the  first  place  is  certainly  held  by  the  sermons  of 
J.  B.  Bossuet  (X627-X704),  who  remains  perhaps  the  greatest 
preacher  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  His  six  Oraisons 
Funibres,  the  latest  of  which  was  delivered  in  X687,  form  the 
most  majestic  existing  type  of  this  spedes  of  literatiure.  Around 
that  of  Bossuet  were  collected  other  noble  names:  Louis  Bour- 
daloue (1632-X704),  whom  his  contemporaries  preferred  to 
Bossuet  himself;  Esprit  Fldchier  (1632-27x0),  the  politest 
preacher  who  ever  occupied  a  Parisian  pulpit;  and  Jules 
Mascaron  (Z634-X703),  in  whom  all  forms  of  eloquence  were 
united.  A  generation  later  appeared  Baptiste  Massillon  (1663- 
1743)1  who  waa  to  Bossuet  as  Racine  to  ComeUIe;  and  Jacques 
Saurin  (1677-2730),  whose  evangelical  sermons  were  delivered 
at  the  Hague.  These  are  the  great  classic  preachers  whose 
discourses  continue  to  be  read,  and  to  form  an  inherent  part  of  the 
body  of  French  literature.  There  waa  ^me  revival  of  the  art  of 
the  sermon  at  Versailles  a  century  later,  where  the  Abb6  Maury, 
whose  critical  work  has  been  mentioned  above,  preached  with 
vivid  eloquence  between  2770  and  1785;  the  Pire  Elis£e  (X726- 
1783)1  whom  Diderot  and  Mme  Roland  greatly  admired,  held 
a  similar  place,  at  the  same  time,  in  Paris.  Since  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  although  a  great  number  of  volumes  of  sermons 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  published,  and  although  the  pulpit 
holds  its  own  in  Protestant  and  Catholic  countries  alike,  for 
purposes  of  exhortation  and  encouragement,  it  caimot  be  said 
that  the  sermon  has  in  any  way  extended  its  influence  as  a  form 


of  pure  literature.  It  has,  in  general,  been  greatly  shortened, 
and  the  ordinary  sermon  of  to-day  is  no  longer  an  elaborate  piece 
of  carefully  balanced  and  ornamental  literary  architecture,  but 
a  very  simple  and  brief  homily,  not  occupying  the  listener  for. 
more  than  some  ten  minutes  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  service. 
In  Germany,  the  great  preachers  of  the  middle  ages  wtn 
Franciscans,  such  as  Brother  Bertold  of  Regensburg  (i  220-x  272), 
or  Dominicans,  such  as  Johann  Tauler  (i  290-1361),  who  preadied 
in  Latin.  The  great  period  of  vernacular  preaching  la^ed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  z6th  to  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century.  Martin 
Luther  was  the  most  ancient  type  of  eariy  Reformation  preacher, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  mystic  Johann  Amdt  (1555-2621); 
the  Catholic  church  produced  in  Vienna  the  eccentric  and  almost 
burlesque  oratory  of  Abraham  a  Santa  Clara  (1642-1709).  The 
last  of  the  great  German  preachers  of  this  school  was  P.  J. 
Spener,  the  founder  of  the  Pietists  (1635-2705). 

Among  the  best  authorities  on  the  history  of  the  aemion  are 
Abb6  Maufv :  Essai  s«r  FHoquence  de  la  ekairt  (2  vols.,  PSaris,  1810) ; 
Rothe,  Gesckichk  der  Predig^  (Bremen,  1882).  (E.  G.) 

SEROUX  D'AGINCOURT,  JBAN  BAPTISTE  LOUIS  GBORGB 

(1730-28x4),  French  archaeologist  and  historian,  was  bom  at 
fieauvais  on  the  5th  of  April  2  73a  He  belonged  to  a  good  family, 
and  in  his  youth  served  as  an  officer  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 
Finding  it  necessary  to  quit  the  army  in  order  to  take  charge  of  his 
younger  brothers  who  had  been  left  orphans,  he  was  appointed 
a  farmer-general  by  Louis  XV.  In  1777  he  visited  England, 
Germany  and  Holland;  and  in  the  following  year  he  travelled 
through  Italy,  with  the  view  of  exploring  thoroughly  the  remains 
of  ancient  art.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Rome,  and  devoted 
himself  to  preparing  the  results  of  his  researches  for  publication. 
He  died  on  the  24th  of  September  x8z4,  leaving  the  woA,  whidi 
was  beizig  issued  in  parts,  unfinished;  but  it  was  carried  on  by 
M.  Gence,  and  published  complete  under  the  title  VHisioire 
de  Part  par  Us  wumumentSf  depute  sa  dicadence  om  guairiime 
sUde  jttsqu*d  son  renoueellement  au  seuUme  (6  vols.  foL  with 
325  plates,  Paris,  1823).  An  English  trazislation  by  Owen  Jones 
was  published  in  1847.  In  the  year  of  his  death  Seroux  d'Agin- 
court  published  in  Paris  a  Recneil  de  fragments  de  scedfimre 
antique^  en  lerre  cuiie  (z  voL  4to). 

SEROW,  or  Sasau.  the  Himalayan  name  of  a  goat-like  antelope 
of  the  size  of  a  donkey,  nearly  allied  to  the  goral  (q.v.)  of  the 
same  region,  but  considerably  larger,  and  with  small  face-glands. 
The  Himalayan  animal  is  a  local  race  of  the  Sumatran  Neww- 
rkaedus  sumairensis;  and  the  name  serow  is  now  extended  to 
embrace  all  the  spedes  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  the  range 
of  which  extends  from  the  Himalaya  to  Burma,  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Sumatra  in  one  direction,  and  to  Tibet,  China, 
Japan  and  Formosa  in  anoUier.  Sezows  inhabit  scrub-dad 
mountains,  at  no  great  elevation.  (R.  L.*) 

SBRPA  PINTO,  ALBZANDRB  ALBERTO  HE  LA  ROCHA 
(1846-X900),  Portuguese  explorer  in  Africa,  was  bora  at  the 
castle  of  Polchras,  on  the  Douro,  on  the  zoth  of  April  2846. 
Entering  the  army  in  Z864,  he  served  in  Mozambique,  and  in  1869 
took  part  in  an  expedition  against  tribes  in  revolt  on  the  lower 
2^ambezi.  In  1877  he  and  Captains  Capello  and  Ivcns  of  the 
Portuguese  navy  were  sent  on  an  expedition  to  south  central 
Africa.  The  explorers  left  Benguella  in  November  Z877  for  the 
interior,  but  Sezpa  Pinto  soon  parted  from  his  colleagues,  who 
went  north,  while  Serpa  Pinto  continued  east.  He  crossed  the 
Kwando  in  June  Z878,  and  in  August  reached  Lialui,  the  Barolse 
capital  on  the  Zambezi,  where  he  recrived  help  from  the  Rev.  F. 
Coillard  which  enabled  him  to  continue  his  journey  down  the 
river  to  the  Victoria  Falls,  whence  he  turned  south,  arriving  at 
Pretoria  on  the  22th  of  February  1879.  He  was  the  fourth 
explorer  to  traverse  Africa  from  west  to  east,  and  was  the  first 
to  lay  down  with  approximate  accuracy  the  route  between  BIbe 
and  Lialui.  Among  other  rewards  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  Lozidon  awarded  him  (z88z)  the  Foimder*s  medaL 
The  account  of  his  travels  appeared  in  English  under  the  titk 
How  I  crossed  Africa  (2  vols.,  London,  x88z).  In  2884  he  at- 
tempted, with  less  success,  the  exploration  of  the  r^ioos 
between  Mozambique  and  Lake  Nyasa.    Appointed  governor  ol 
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Mozambique  In  1889,  he  organized  an  expedition  with  the  object 
of  securing  for  Portugal  the  Shir6  highlands  and  neighbouring 
regions,  but  the  vigorous  action  of  the  British  agents  Qohn 
Buchanan  and  H.  H.  Johnston)  friistrated  this  design  (see 
Ar RICA,  §  5) .  Shortly  afterwards  Serpa  Pinto  returned  to  Lisbon 
and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  coloneL  He  died  on  the  38th 
of  December  igco. 

SERPENT  (Lat.  serpens,  aeeping,  from  serpere;  d,  "  reptile  " 
from  repere,  Gr.  Ijprccy),  a  synonym  for  reptile  or  snake  (see 
Reptile,  and  Snakes),  now  generally  used  only  of  dangerous 
varieties,  or  metaphorically.  See  also  Serpent -Wobship 
below. 

In  mu^c  the  serpent  (Fr.  serpent,  Ger.  Serpeni,  Sddangenrohr, 
Ital.  serpenUme)  is  an  obsolete  bass  wind  instrument  derived  from 
the  old  wooden  comets  {Zinken),  and  the  progenitor  of  the 
bass-horn,  Russian  bassoon  and  ophideide.  The  serpent  is 
composed  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  hollowed  out  and  cut  to  the 
desired  shape.  They  are  so  joined  together  by  ^uing  as  to  form 
a  conical  tube  of  wide  calibre  with  a  diameter  varying  from  a 
little  over  half  an  inch  at  the  crook  to  nearly  4  in.  at  the  wider  end. 
The  tube  is  covered  with  leather  to  ensure  solidity.  The  upper 
extremity  ends  with  a  bent  brass  tube  or  crook,  to  which  the  cup- 
shaped  mouthpiece  is  attached;  the  lower  end  does  not  expand 
to  form  a  bell,  a  peculiarity  the  sexpent  shared  with  the  comets. 
The  tube  is  pierced  laterally  with  six  holes,  the  first  three  of 
which  are  covered  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  and  the 
others  with  those  of  the  left.  When  all  the  holes  are  thus 
closed  the  instrument  will  produce  the  following  sounds,  of 
which  the  first  is  the  fundamental  and  the  rest  the  harmonic 


series     founded     thereon:     S 


* 
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Each  of  the  holes  on  being  successively  opened  gives  the  same 
series  of  harmonics  on  a  new  fundamental,  thus  producing  a 
chromatic  compass  of  three  octaves  by  means  of  six  holes  only. 

The  holes  are  curiously  di^XMed  along  the 
tube  for  convenience  in  reaching  them 
with  the  fingers;  in  consequence  they  are 
of  very  small  diameter,  and  this  affects  the 
intonation  and  timbre  of  the  instrument 
adversely.  With  the  application  of  keys 
to  the  sexpent,  which  made  it  possible 
to  place  the  holes  approximately  in  the 
correct  theoretical  position,  whereby  the 
diameter  of  the  holes  was  also  made  pro- 
portional to  that  of  the  tube,  this  defect 

was  remedied  and  the  timbre  improved. 

The  serpent  was,  according  to  Abb6 
Leboeuf,^  the  outcome  of  experiments  made 
on  the  ctrmtm,  the  baas  comet  or  ZinJu,  by 
Edm6  Guillaume,  canon  of  Auxerre.  in  1590. 
The  invention  at  once  proved  a  success,  and 
the  new  bass  became  a  valuable  addition  to 
church  concerted  munc,  more  especially  in 
France,  in  spite  of  the  serpent's  narsh,  un- 
pleasant tone.  Mersenne  ( 1 636)  describes  and 
figures  the  serpent  of  bis  day  in  detail,  but  it  was  evidently  unknown 
to  Praetorius  (161 8).  Dunng  the  i8th  century  the  construction  of 
the  instrument  underwent  many  improvements,  the  tendency  being 
to  make  the  unwieldy  windings  more  compact.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  the  open  holes  had  been  discarded,  4nd  as  many 
as  fourteen  or  seventeen  keys  disposed  conveniently  along  the  tube. 
Gerber,  in  his  Ltxikon  (1790),  states  that  in  1700  a  musician  of 
Lille,  named  R^bo,  making^  further  experiments  on  the  serpent, 
produced  a  bass  bom.  giving  it  the  shaoe  of  the  bassoon  for  greater 
portability;  and  Frichot,  a  French  refugee  in  London,  introduced 
a  variant  of  brass  which  rapidly  won  favour  under  the  name  ci  "  bass 
bom  "  or  "  basson  msse  in  English  military  bands.  On  betne 
introduced  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  this  instrument  was  received 
into  general  use  and  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  experiments  with 
basses  for  military  bands,  which  resulted  first  in  the  ophideide 
{q.v.)  and  ultimately  in  the  valuable  invention  of  the  pbton  or 
valve. 

Further  information  as  to  the  technique  and  constmction  of  the 
■erpent  may  be  gained  from  Joseph  Frdhlich's  excellent  treatise 

>  See  Mimmre  eoneemant  rkistoin  ecdisiasHgue  et  cioilt  ^Auxerre 
(Riris.  1848).  U.  189. 


on  all  the  instmments  of  the  orchestra  in  his  dajr  (Bonn,  1811), 
where  dear  and  accurate  practical  drawings  of  the  instmments  are 
given.  (K.  S.) 

SERPEMTARIUS,  or  Qfhiuchus,  in  astronomy,  a  constdla- 
tion  of  the*  northern  hemisphere,  andently  named  Aesculapius, 
and  mentioned  by  Eudoxus  (4th  century  b.c.)  and  Aratus  (3rd 
century  b.c.).  According  to  the  Greek  fables  it  variotialy 
represents:  Caraabon  (or  Chamabon),  king  of  the  Getae,  killing 
one  of  the  dragons  of  Triptolemus,  or  Heracles  killing  the  serpent 
at  the  river  Sangarius  (or  Sagaris),  or  the  physidan  Asdepius 
(Aesculapius),  to  denote  his  skill  in  curing  snake  bites.  Ptolemy 
catalogued  ag  stars,  Tycho  Brahe  z  $,  and  Heveliua  40.  "  New  " 
stars  were  observed  in  1604  and  1848. 

SBRPBNTIlfB,  in  geometry,  a  cubic  curve  described  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  given  by  the  cartesian  equation  y(a*+x^  ■> 
abx.  The  origin  is  a  point  of  inflection, 
the  axis  of  x  is  an  asymptote,  and  the 
curve  lies  betw/een  the  paralld  lines 
ay  « 1^6. 

SBRPENTIlfB,  a  mineral  which,  in  a 
massive  and  impure  form,  occurs  on  a 
large  scale  as  a  rock,  and  being  commonly 
of  variegated  colotir,  is  often  cut  and  poUshed,  like  marble,  for  use 
as  a  decorative  stone.  It  is  generally  held  that  the  name  was 
suggested  by  the  fanded  resemblance  of  the  dark  mottled  green 
stone  to  the  skin  of  a  serpent,  but  it  may  possibly  refer  to  some 
reputed  virtue  of  the  stone  as  a  cure  for  sxiake-bite.  Serpentine 
was  probably,  at  least  in  part,  the  XI9of  6^n|t  of  Dioscorides 
and  the  ophites  of  Pliny;  mid  this  name  appears  in  a  latinised 
form  as  the  serpentaria  of  G.  Agricola,  writing  in  the  i6th 
century,  and  as  the  lapis  serpeniinus  and  marmor  serpenUnum  of 
other  early  writers.  Italian  sculptors  have  sometimes  termed  it 
ronockia  in  allusion  to  its  resemblance  to  the  skin  of  a  frog. 

Although  popularly  called  a  **  marble,"  serpentine  is  essentially 
different  from  any  kind  of  limestone,  in  that  it  is  a  magnesium 
silicate,  assodated  however,  with  more  or  leas  ferrous  silicate. 
Analyses  show  that  the  mineral  contains  H4Mg»SisOi,  and  if  the 
water  be  regarded  as  constitutioiud  the  formula  may  be  written 
Mg3(Si04)aHs(MgOH).  Serpentine  occurs  massive,  fibrous, 
lamellar  or  granular,  but  never  crystallized.  Fine  pseudomorphs 
having  the  form  of  olivine,  but  the  composition  of  serpentine,  are 
known  from  Snarum  in  Buskemd,  Norway,  the  crystals  revealing 
thdr  character  by  containing  an  occasional  kemd  of  the  original 
mineral.  The  alteration  of  rocks  rich  in  olivine  has  given  rise 
to  much  of  the  serpentine  occurring  as  rock-ttuisses  (see  Perx- 
dotite)  .  Studied  microscopically,  the  change  is  seen  to  proceed 
from  the  surface  and  from  the  irregular  cracks  of  the  olivine, 
produdng  fibres  of  serpentine.  The  iron  of  the  olivine  passes 
more  or  less  completdy  into  the  ferric  state,  giving  rise  to  grains 
of  magnetite,  which  form  a  black  dust,  and  may  ultimatdy  yidd 
scales  of  haematite  or  limonite.  Considerable  increase  of  volume 
generally  accompanies  serpentinization,  and  thus  are  produced 
fissures  which  afford  passage  for  the  agents  of  alteration,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  an  irregular  mesh-like  stmcture,  formed  of 
strings  of  serpentine  enclosing  kernels  of  olivine  in  the  meshes, 
and  this  olivine  may  itself  ultimately  become  serpentinized. 
Serpentine  may  also  be  formed  by  the  alteration  of  other  non- 
aluminous  ferro-magnesian  silicates  such  as  enstatite,  augite  or 
hornblende,  and  in  such  cases  it  tnay  show  microscopically  a 
characteristic  stmcture  related  to  the  deavage  of  the  original 
mineral,  notably  lozenge-shaped  in  the  case  of  hornblende. 
Many  interesting  pseudomorphs  of  serpentine  were  described  by 
Professor  J.  D.  Daiui  from  the  Tilly  Foster  iron-mine,  near 
Brewster,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  induding  some  remarkable  sped- 
mens  with  cubic  cleavage. 

The  purest  kind  of  serpentine,  known  as  "  noble  serpentine," 
is  generally  of  pale  greenish  or  yellow  colour,  slightly  translucent, 
and  breaking  with  a  rather  bright  conchoidal  fracture.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  granular  limestone,  and  is  often  accompanied 
by  forsterite,  olivine  or  chondrodite.  The  hardness  of  serpentine 
is  between  3  and  4,  while  the  spedfic  gravity  varies  from  2*5 
to  3*65.    A  green  serpentine  of  the  exceptional  hardness  of  6, 
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fomieily  regarded  as  jade,  is  known  as  bowenite,  having  been 
named  by  J.  D.  Dana  after  G.  T.  Bowen.  The  original  bowenite 
came  from  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  and  a  similar 
mineral  was  described  by  General  C.  A.  McMahon  as  occurring 
in  Afghanistan,  where  it  is  carved  for  ornamental  purposes 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  jade  {q.v.).  Many  common  carvings 
regarded  as  jade  are  reaUy  serpentine,  and  ther^ore  soft.  Serpen- 
tine of  columnar  or  cbaisely  fibrous  form  is  termed  picrolite,  a 
name  proposed  by  J.  F.  L.  Hausmann  from  the  Greek  viKp6t 
(bitter)  in  allusion  to  the  presence  of  magnfiia.  The  finely 
fibrous  serpentine  is  called  chrysotile  from  the  lustrous  yellow!^ 
colour  which  it  usually  presents  ixfiwr6t,  gold;  rtXor,  fibre)  and 
this  variety  is  extensively  worked,  especially  in  Canada,  for  use 
as  asbestos  iq.v.).  In  order  to  avoid  coldfusion  between  the 
words  chrysotile  and  chrysolite,  it  has  been  proposed  by  Dr 
J.  W.  Evans  that  the  fibrous  serpentine  should  be  distinguished 
as  karystiolite— a  modification  of  the  andent  name,  taken  from 
its  occurrence  near  Karystos  in  Euboea.  Foliated  serpentine 
is  usually  termed  nuurmolite — a  name  given  by  G.  T.  Nuttall, 
from  iiapnalpu  (to  glisten)  in  reference  to  its  lustre.  A  thin 
lamellar  or  flaky  serpentine  supposed  to  occur  in  the  Antigorio 
valley  north  of  Domodoasola  in  Piedmont  is  called  antigorite, 
having  been  named  in  1840  by  M.  £.  Schweiser,  after  whom  a 
somewhat  similar  mineral  is  termed  schweizerite.  Antigorite 
has  been  studied  by  Professor  T.  G.  Bonney  and  MissjC.  Raisin 
{Quart.  Joum,  CeU.  Soc,,  Ld.,  1905,  p.  690;  bdv.,  1908,  p.  152). 
An  apple-green  translucent  serpentine  passes  under  the  name  of 
williamsite,  having  been  so  called  by  C.  U.  Shepard  in  honour 
of  its  discoverer  L.  White  Williams,  of  West  Cbester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  this  variety  occurs. 

f*  Common  serpentine "  is  the  impure  massive  kind  which 
occurs  in  rock-masses  and  is  extensively  worked  as  "  serpentine- 
marble."  It  is  sometimes  veined  with  steatite,  or  magnesite, 
and  may  contain  scattered  crystals  of  diallage,  Inonzite  or  bastite 
(an  altered  rhombic  pyroiene),  which  by  schillerization  may 
present  a  metallic  lustre.  In  England  the  chief  localities  of 
serpentine  are  in  Cornwall,  eq)edally  in  the  Lizard  district, 
where  it  is  quarried  and  carved  Into  mantelpieces,  columns, 
vases  and  other  ornaments.  Much  of  it  presents  a  rich  red  or 
brown  colour,  often  mottled  and  sometimes  veined.  Professor 
Boimey  has  shown  that  it  has  been  largely  derived  from  olivine. 
Green  serpentine  occurs  near  Holyhead  in  Angles^.  A  beautiful 
serpentine,  generally  mottled  red  and  green,  with  veins  of 
steatite,  is  found  at  Portsoy  in  Banfbhire,  Scotland,  and  was 
used  for  pillars  in  the  great  hall  at  Versailles.  Serpentine  con- 
taining chromite  is  found  in  the  Shetland  Islands. 

The  rock  called  "  ophicaldte  "  consists  of  an  intimate  associa- 
tion of  serpentine  wiUi  limestone,  often  forming  an  ornamental 
stone  which  is  beautifully  clouded  and  zoned  wiUi  various  shades 
of  green.  It  geiwrally  results  from  the  metamorphism  of  an 
impure  dolomitic  limestone,  the  imptirities  having  crystallized  as 
new  nunerals  which  become  altered  to  serpentine.  Pseudo- 
morphs  of  serpentine  occur  after  forsterite.  The  Ikst  known 
serpentinous  marble  of  the  British  Isles  occurs  in  Connemara  in 
Galway,  Ireland,  and  passes  in  trade  under  the  name  of  "  Irish 
green."  Ophicddtes  are  developed  also  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  the  green  pebbles  found  in  lona  bdong  to  this 
type  of  rock.  The  famous  eozoonal  marble  of  Canada  is  also 
of  similar  character. 

In  Saxony  common  serpentine  is  largely  worked  at  Z5blitz 
near  Marienberg  and  Waldheim.  The  rock  of  Zdblitz,  mentioned 
by  G.  Agricola  in  the  i6th  century,  is  usually  of  dull  green  or 
brown  colour,  and  frequently  contains  dark  red  Bohemian 
garnet  or  pyrope  (^.v.)*  It  was  used  in  the  mausoleum  of  Prince 
Albert  at  Frogmore,  Windsor,  and  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  monu- 
ment at  Springfidd,  IlUnois,  U.S.A.  Italy  is  rich  in  serpentine, 
the  best-known  bdng  the  verde  di  Prato,  which  has  been  quarried 
for  centuries  at  Monteferrato  near  Prato  in  Tuscany,  and  has 
been  largdy  used  in  ecdesiastical  architecture  in  Florence, 
Prato  and  Pist6ja.  Much  serpentine  is  found  near  Genoa  and 
Levanto.  The  verde  di  Pegfi  comes  from  Pegli  not  far  from 
Genoa,  while  the  verde  di  Gcmna  is  a  brecdated  serpentinous 


limestone  from  Pietra  Lavezzara.    Serpentine  occurs  also  at 

many  localities  in  the  Apeimines,  in  Elba  and  in  Corsira.    The 

term  ophiolite  has  been  vagudy  used  to  indude  not  only  stxpext- 

tines  but  many  other  rocks  associated  with  the  Italian  sexpeo- 

tines.    Verde  antico  is  a  brecdated  serpentine  with  fragments  of 

limestone,  originally  brought  by  the  Romans  from  Atzaz  in 

Thessaly,  and  called  lapis  atracius.   It  is  sometimes  known  as 

vert  antiquet  or,  following  the  old  French,  verd  antique.    The 

term  serpentine  is  often  improperly  sppUed  to  the  andent  green 

porphjrry  of  Laconia  in  the  Pdopoimesus  {p&rfido  serpeniino 

verde).    True  serpentine  occurs  at  numerous  localities  in  the 

Alps  and  in  France,  an  degant  variety  being  quarried  at  £pinal 

in  the  Voages,  whilst  a  fine  ophicaldte  is  wwked  at  St  V£ian 

and  Mamins,  dep.  Hautes-A(>es.    The  Ronda  Mountains  in 

Spain  also  yidd  serpentine. 

In  North  America  serpentine  is  so  widdy  distributed  that 

only  a  few  localities  can  be  sptd&td.  It  is  found  in  St  Lawrence 

county,  Essex  county  and  Warren  county.  New  York,  and  also 

on  Staten  Island;  at  Montville  and  Hc^ken  in  New  Jersey; 

at  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  at  Newbury  and  Newburypozt, 

Massachusetts;  Texas,  Lancaster  county,  and  West  Ch^er, 

Chester  county,  Peimsylvania;  at  many  localities  in  Vermont, 

and  in  California,   Connecticut,  Georgia,   Maine,  Maryland, 

Michigan,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina  and  Washington. 

For  American  serpentine  tee  SUmes  for  Building  and  Decotatim^ 
by  Geoiye  P.  Merrill  (New  York,  1903) ;  and  for  lerpentine  asbestos 
see  the  same  author'a  Non-melallic  MmeraU  (New  York,  1904). 

(f.wTr.*) 

8BRPE1IT-W0RSHIP.  From  all  pans  of  the  worid  there  is 
a  very  considerable  body  of  evidence  for  the  prominence  of  the 
serpent  in  religion,  mythology  and  folk-lore.  Snake- 
w(»ship  still  prevails  largely  in  India,  and  a  writer 
in  1896  remarks  that  the  previous  coisus  showed  in 
the  North-West  Provinces  over  25,000  Niga  (serpent) 
worshippers,  123,000  votaries  of  the  snake-god  GOga,  and,  in 
the  Punjab,  some  35,000  spedal  votaries  of  the  snake  godlings.* 
The  evidence  from  nuxlem  India  can  be  supplemented  by  the 
medieval  and  andent  Indian  sources,  and,  in  particular,  l^  the 
representations  of  the  adoration  of  snake-ddtles  on  the  Buddhist 
topes  of  Sanchi  and  AmravatL*  There  we  find,  not  indeed 
living  serpents,  but  ddties  with  serpent-S3rmbolism,  indicating 
a  composition  of  various  strata  of  rdi^ous  belid,  anak^ous  to 
the  evidence  for  serpent-symbolism  from  Babykmia,  Crete, 
Greece  or  Peru;  for  the  higher  religions  have  almost  invariably 
retained  in  thdr  ritual  and  bdief,  sometimes  with  <mty  sli^t 
modification,  cruder  oonceptioiu  which  can  still  be  studied  in 
less  devated  form  among  the  lower  races  of  India,  Africa  or 
America.  The  result  is  instructive  when  we  turn  to  the  numerous 
serpent  myths  and  legends  from  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
(o  the  stray  notices  in  old  writers,  or  to  the  fragmentary  scraps 
of  popular  superstition  everywhere.  Modem  sdentific  research 
has  vividly  illustrated  the  stereotyped  ruiture  of  the  human 
mind;  there  is  a  general  similarity  m  the  effect  of  similar 
phenomena  upon  people  at  a  similar  stage  of  mental  growth; 
there  is  an  almost  inherent  or  unconsdous  belief  ^ich  luis  been 
transmitted  through  the  countless  ages  of  man's  history.  At 
the  same  time,  apart  from  the  gradual  evolution  of  idigious  aitd 
other  conceptions  there  are  the  more  inddental  and  artifidal 
influences  which  have  shaped  them.  Hence,  our  evidence  for 
serpent-cults  everywhere  represents  varying  stages  in  the 
historical  devdopment  of  a  few  related  fundamental  ideas 
which  are  psychologically  explicable;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
deal  with  the  subject  geographically  or  historically.  It  is  most 
usdul,  perhaps,  to  survey  some  of  the  general  features  of  bdief 
as  an  introduction  to  the  more  complex  inquiries  which  involve 
a  consideration  of  other  subjects  over  a  larger  fidd. 

>See  W.  Crooke.  The  Poptdar  Raigiam  and  Folklore  of  yoHktn 
IMia  (London,  1896),  iL  laa. 

'  See  the  elaborately  illustrated  work  of  James  Feipisson,  Trtt 
and  Serpent  Worship,  or  JOustraiions  ^  Mytketofy  and  Art  m  India 
(and  ed.,  London,  1873);  dso  M.  Wmtemits,  "der  Sarpabali.  da 
altindischer  Schlangen-cult,"  in  MiUeU.  d.  anUirop.  Cesdl.  61  Vienna, 
xviii.  (1888),  pp.  25-52.  250-264.  Both  give  abundant  infonnaaoa 
on  the  various  features  of  serpent-cults. 
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Haunting  buiU&ngB  and  farooas  rains«  gfiding  around  pools,  walb 
and  trees,  myateriouslv  disappearing  bdow  ground,  the  serpent  and 
all  its  kind  invariably  arrested  attention  through  its  uncanny 
dtstinctivenesB  from  bird  or  beast.  Its  eliding  motion  suggested 
the  winding  river.  Biting  its  tail  it  symbolized  the  earth  surrounded 
by  the  worid-river.  Its  patient  watchfulness,  the  fascination  it 
exerted  over  its  victims,  the  easy  domestication  of  some  species, 
and  the  deadliness  of  others  have  always  impressed  primitive  minds. 
Its  swift  and  deadly  dart  was  likened  to  the  lightning:  equally 
marvellous  seemed  its  fatal  power.  It  is  little  wonder  that  men 
who  could  tame  and  handle  thie  reptiles  gained  esteem  and  influence. 
Sometimes  the  long  life  of  the  serpent  and  its  habit  of  changing  the 
skin  suggested  ideas  of  immortality  and  resurrecttoh,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  one  Indian  snake-festival  occurs  after  or  at  the 
sloughing,  when  the  sacred  being  is  thus  supposed  to  become  purified.^ 

A  very  common  belief  associates  serpents  or  dragons  and  other 
monsters  with  the  guardianship  of  treasure  or  wealth;  comp.,  eg., 
2.  stT'  ^b®  golden  apples  ol  the  Hesperides,  and  the  Egyptian 
p»au^  gods  Kneph  and  Osiris,  and  the  Indian  Krishna  and 
"'JJ****'  Indra.  Serpents  adorned  with  necklaces  of  jewels 
*"  or  with  crowns  were  familiar  in  old  superstition,  and 

the  serpent  with  a  ruby  m  its  mouth  was  a  favourite  love- 
token.  Many  stories  teU  of  the  grateful  reptile  which  brought 
valuable  gifts  to  a  benefactor.  According  to  a  common  Indian 
belief  a  wealthy  man  who  dies  without  an  heir  returns  to  guard 
his  wealth  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  Italian  superstition 
supposed  that  to  find  a  serpent's  skin  brought  good  luck  (Leland).* 
No  singular  preference  for  jewels  on  the  part  of  serpents  will 
explain  the  belief,  and  creatures  like  the  jackdaw  which  have 
this  weakness  do  not  enjoy  this  prominence  in  folk-lore.  A 
rationalistic  explanation  might  be  found  in  the  connexion 
between  the  chthonic  serpent  and  subterranean  sources  of  wealth.* 
Moreover,  the  serpent  is  often  associated  with  metallurgy,  and 
to  serpent  deities  have  been  ascribed  the  working  of  metals, 
gem-cutting  and  indeed  culture  in  general.  The  Aztec  Quetzal- 
coatl  taught  metallurgy  and  agriculture,  gave  abundance  ol 
maize,  also  wisdom  and  freedom  from  disease.  The  Babylonian 
Ea,  who  sometimes  has  seipent  attributes,  introduced — ^like 
the  American  serpent  Votan — ^knowledge  and  culture.  The 
half-serpent  Cadmus  brought  knowledge  of  mines,  agriculture, 
and  ,the  "  Cadmean  "  letters,  while  Cecrops  inculcated  laws 
and  ways  of  life  and  was  the  first  to  establish  monogamy. 
Although  the  reptile  is  not  particularly  intelligent,  it  has  become 
famed  for  shrewdness  and  wisdom,  whether  in. the  Garden  of 
Eden  (Gen.  ill.  z;  2  Cor.  xi.  3)  or  generally  (cf.  Matt.  x.  16). 
The  Ophites  (q.v.)  actually  identified  the  serpent  with  Sophia 
("  Wisdom  ");  the  old  sage  Garga,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Indian 
astronomy,  owed  his  learning  to  the  serpent-god  Sesha  Nfiga; 
and  the  Phoenician  yipoty  *0^luv  wrote  the  seven  tablets  of  fate 
which  were  guarded  by  Harmonia.*  Not  only  is  the  serpent 
connected  with  oracles,  the  beneficent  agathodaemon  of  Phoenicia 
also  symbolized  immortality.  In  Babylonian  myth  a  serpent, 
apparently  in  a  well  or  pool,  deprived  Gilgamesh  of  the  plant 
which  rejuvenated  old  age,  and  if  it  was  the  rightful  guardian 
of  the  wonderful  gift,  one  is  reminded  of  the  Hebrew  story,  now 
reshaped  in  Gen.  iii.,  where  the  supernatural  serpent  is  clearly 
acquainted  with,  the  properties  of  the  tree  of  life.* 

*  Fergusson.  p.  359.  Perhaps  the  sloughing  more  than  any  other 
feature  stimulated  primitive  speculation;  cf.  Wintemitz,  p.  28. 

*See  Crooke,  ii.  i  and  ^3  sqq.;  C.  G.  Lcland,  Etruscan  Roman 
Remains,  p.  2%%\  Wintenutz  37  seq.;  A.  W.  Buckland,  Antkropo- 
logieal  Studies  (1891)1  PP-  104-139  (on  serpenU  in  connexbn  with 
metallurgy  and  precious  stones). 

'  Excavators  Know  how  the  popular  mind  associates  their  labours 
with  search  for  hidden  treasure,  and  no  doubt  the  wealth  of  dead 
civilizations  often  stimulated  the  im^nation  of  subsequent  genera- 
tions. A  gruesome  Indian  story  (Crooke,  ii.  136)  shows  how  old 
treasure-cnambers  could  actually  harbour  enormous  and  deadly 
snakes. 

*  Nonnus  (Dion.  xli.  340  sqq.).  cited  by  W.  W.  G.  Baudisstn, 
Stud.  s.  Relit.-Gesck.  (Leipzig,  1876),  i.  374  seq.  (pp.  255-293,  Semitic 
serpent-cult).  See,  for  Garga,  C.  F.  Oldham,  The  Sun  and  the 
Serpens  (London,  1905).  p.  5k;  and,  for  the  serpent's  wisdom, 
F.  L.  Schwartz,  Ursprung  der  Mytkologie  (i860),  pp.  $5  seq.;  J. 
Maehly,  Die  Scklange  im  iiytkus  u.  CuUus  d.  doss,  Vdlker  (1867), 
pp.  9  seq.,  11;  23  seq. 

'See  H.  Gressmann,  Arehio  f.  R^igionswissenschaft,  x.  357  sqq. 
A  Babylonian  cylinder  represents  two  figures  (divine?)  on  either 
side  of  a  fruit-tree,  and  behind  one  of  them  a  serpent  coils  upwards. 


Serpents  Were  supposed  to  Irnow  of  a  root  which  brought 
back  their  dead  to  life,  and  an  old  Greek  stoty  told  how  certain 
mortals  took  the  hint.*  In  one  form  or  another  the 
healing  powers  ol  the  aeipent  are  very  familiar  in  ^  ^"^ 
legend  and  custom.  Siegfried  bathed  in  the  bk>od  of  da^ 
the  dragon  he  slew  and  thus  became  invulnerable; 
the  blind  emperor  Theodoaius  recovered  his  sight  when  a  grateful 
serpent  laid  a  precious  stone  upon  his  eyes;  Cadmus  and  his 
wife  were  turned  into  serpents  to  cure  human  ills.  "  In  1899  & 
court  in  Lamaca,  C>'prus,  awuded  £80  (Tur^jah)  as  damages 
for  the  loss  of  a  snake's  horn  which  had  been  lent  to  cure  a  certain 
disease  "  (Murison,  p.  1x7,  n.  9).  Not  to  multiply  examples,  it 
must  suffice  to  refer  to  the  old  popular  idea  that  medical  skill 
could  be  gamed  by  eating  some  part  of  a  serpent:  the  idea  that 
its  valuable  qualities  would  thus  be  assimilated  belongs  to  one 
of  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  primitive  mankind  (cf.  Porphyry, 
De  aUt.  iL  48).  Now,  serpents  were  tended  hi  the  sanctuaries 
of  the  Greek  Aesculapius  (Askl^os),  the  famous  god  of  healing. 
Among  his  symbols  was  a  serpent  coiled  round  a  staff,  and 
physidans  were  for  long  wont  to  place  this  at  the  head  of  their 
prescriptions.  He  is  also  represented  leaning  on  a  staff  while 
a  huge  serpent  rears  itself  up  behind  him,  or  (on  a  coin  from 
GjTthium)  a  aopent  seems  to  come  to  him  from  a  well.  At 
Athens,  Asklepios  Amynos  had  a  sanctuary  with  altar  and  well, 
and  among  the  votive  offerings  have  been  discovered  models 
of  snakes.'  The  god-hero  came  from  Epidaurus  to  the  shrine 
at  Sicyon  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  jand  the  seti)ent  sent  from 
Epidaurus  to  stay  a  plague  at  Rome  remained  there,  and  a 
temple  was  erected  to  Aesculapius.  The  sanctuary  of  the 
dd&ed  healer  at  Cos  marked  the  s|te  where  another  serpent 
brought  from  Epidaurus  dived  into  the  earth  (Pausanias,  iL 
10,  3,  iiL  23,  4).  Hygieia,  goddess  of  health,  passed  for  his 
daughter,  and  is  commonly  identified  with  the  woman  in  Greek 
art  who  feeds  a  serpent  out  of  a  saucer.  Moreover,  the  temple 
of  the  e»rth-goddess  Bona  Dea  on  the  slopes  of  the  Aventine 
was  a  kind  of  herbarium,  and  snakes  were  kept  there  as  a  symbol 
of  the  medical  art.  Even  in  Upper  Egypt  a  few  decades  ago, 
there  was  a  tomb  of  the  Mahommedan  sheikh  Herldl,  who — 
it  'n  alleged— was  transformed  into  a  serpent;  in  cases  of 
sickness  a  spotless  virgin  entered  the  cave  and  the  serpent- 
occupant  might  permit  itself  to  be  taken  m  procession  to  the 
patient.  The  place  was  the  scene  of  animal  sacrifices  and  a 
yearly  visit  of  women,  and  apparently  preserved  the  traces  of 
an  <dd  serpent-cult.* 

Several  practices  conform  to  the  idea  that  "a  hah:  of  the 
dog  that  bit  you  "  is  a  sure  remedy,  and  that  the  serpent  was 
best  fitted  to  overcome  other  serpents.*  At  Emesa 
m  Syria,  watered  by  the  Orontes,  an  image,  the  lower 
part  of  which  was  a  scorpion,  cured  the  sting  of 
scorpions  and  freed,  the  city  from  snakes.**  Constanti-' 
nople  was  similarly  protected  by  the  serpent-trophy 
of  Delphi  which  Constantine  removed  thither;  an  enq>eror 
was  said  to  have  performed  an  enchantment  over  the  monument 
well  known  in  Greek  history."  In  modem  India  a  walking-stick 
from  a  spedes  of  cane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  certain  serpent- 
shrine  protecU  against  snake-bite."  At  Fernando  Po,  when  there 


4,  At 


Joum.  of  Sem.  Lang.  xxi.  128),  dtes  an  American-Indian  belief  in 
a  tree  01  healing,  or  rather  of  knowled^,  inhabited  by  a  serpent. 

*  J.  G.  Frazer,  Adonis,  AtUs  and  Ostris  (2nd  ed.,  London,  1907), 
p.  153;  also  his  notes  on  Pausanias,  vol.  iii.  p.  65  seq. 

'  Similar  votive  offerings  are  known  in  India  (Oldham,  87),  and, 
though  thdr  true  significance  is  uncertain,  in  ancient  Arabia, 
Palestine  and  Elam  Uee  H.  Vincent,  Canaan  d'apris  rexploraHon 
ricente.  Paris,  1907,  pp.  17 a  sqq.). 

*  A.  H.  Sayce,  "  Senpent  Worship  in  Andent  and  Modern  Egypt," 
Contemporary  Review  (Oct.  189^).  P.  523;  rf.  also  Fergusson.  34. 

*  See,  for  analogies,  Frazer,  Golden  Bough  (2nd  ed.).  ii.  436  seq. 

>*  Even  dothes  washed  in  the  waters  of  Emesa  similarly  protected 
the  wearers.    See  Guy  Le  Strange,  Palestine  under  Ike  Moslems, 
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was  an  q>idemic  aiqong  children,  tbe^  were  brought  to  toudi 
a  serpent's  skin  which  hung  on  a  pole.  The  same  ideas'underlie 
the  story  of  the  Brazen  Serpent  which  cured  the  Israelites  of 
the  bites  of  the  serpents  in  the  Wilderness  (Num.  xxL  6-9;  i  Cor. 
z.  9).  The  object,  however,  was  no  temporary  device;  ccnti^ies 
later,  250  years  after  the  founding  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Brazen  Serpent  was  regarded  as  unorthodox  by  the  reforming 
king  Hezekiah,  and  the  historian  who  relates  its  overthrow 
ascribes  its  origin  to  the  founder  of  Israelite  national  religion 
(a  Kings  zviii.  4).  The  story  in  fact  may  have  arisen  to  explain 
the  object  of  cult;  in  any  case  it  illustrates  a  general  belief. 

According  to  primitive  thought,  rivers,  lakes,  springs  and  wells 
are  oo.mmonly  inhabited  by  spirits  which  readily  assume  human 
or  animal  form.  Here  the  serpent  and  its  kind  are 
A  fa  Hrafli  frequently  encountered.*  In  India  the  serpent-godlings 
are  very  often  associated  with  water,  and,  even  at  the 
digging  of  a  well,wozBhip  is  paid  to  the"  world  serpent," 
and  the  S&lagratma  (spiral  ammonite),  sacred  to  Vishnu,  is 
solemnly  wedded  to  the  Tulasi  or  basil  plant,  representative  of 
the  garden  which  the  pool  will  fertilize.*  It  is  often  supposed 
that  the  Naga  (serpent)  chiefs  rule  countries  in  or  under  the 
water,  and  in  Ka^mir  a  submarine  secpent-king  became  a 
convert  and  built  churches.  Especially  common  are  the  popular 
stories  connecting  serpents  with  submarine  palaces  and  treasures 
(Crooke  L  45,  cf .  §  a  above);  and  one  submarine  realm  in  the 
Ganges  was  reputed  to  possess  "  the  water  of  strength."  In 
Palestine  and  Syria,  where  demoniacal  beings  are  frequently 
associated  with  water,  local  opinion  is  sometimes  uncertain 
whether  the  water  is  under  the  care  of  a,  jinn  or  of  a  patron-saint. 
Several  springs  are  named  after  the  serpent,  and  the  sacred 
fountain  of  Ephca  at  Palmyra,  whose  guardian  in  the  early 
Christian  era  waa.appointed  by  the  god  Yarbibol,  is  still  tenanted 
by  a  female  serpent-demon  which  can  impede  its  flow.'  Jeru- 
salem had  the  stone  Z6beleth  (possibly  "  serpent ")  by  the 
well  En-Rogel  (z  Kings  i.  9)  and  also  its  Dragon  Well  (Neh.  ii. 
13);  in  modem  times  the  curative  Virgin's  Spring  or  St  Mary's 
Well  has  its  dragon  which,  when  awake,  swallows  the  inter- 
mittent flow  of  the  water.^  Serpents  of  the  water  are  often 
healers  (cf.  (3).  A  serpent  in  a  lagoon  near  Gimbo-Amburi  in 
Africa  could  cure  madness;  another,  which  haunted  an  Algerian 
well,  embodied  the  soul  of  a  Mahommedan  saint  and  could  cure 
sore  eyes.  This  feature  is  especially  intelligible  when  the  waters 
have  medicinal  qualities.  Among  the  southern  Arabs  the  hot 
well  of  Msa'ide  was  virtually  a  sanctuary,  and  the  serpent-demon 
was  honoured  by  annual  festivals  in  the  sacred  month  Rajab. 
As  recently  as  x882,when  the  grand  Llama  of  Tashilumpo  was  not 
relieved  by  the  hot  springs  of  Barchutsan,  religious  services  were 
held  to  propitiate  the  serpent-deities  (Oldham,  203).  Finally, 
although  in  the  sanctuary  of  Aesculapius  healing  came  directly 
or  indirectly  as  the  patients  dreamed,  it  appears  from  the 
burlesque  of  Aristophanes '(P/»/itf,  653  sqq.)  that  they  first 

bathed  in  the  sacred  spring. 

The  lerpent  of  the  water  is  also  the  serpent  of  the  great  sea  upon 
which  the.earth  rested.'  Sometimes  the  reptile  lives  in  submarine 
infernal  resions  (with  his  wife,  Crooke  .i.  43),  and  as  the  demon 
of  the  uncferworld  it  is  sometimes  the  earth-shaker.*  The  Greek 
demon  or  snalw  Poseidon,  god  of  sea  and  springs,  was  an  earth- 
quake god.  To  the  great  hall-serpcnt  monster  Typnon  were  ascribed 
numerous  springs;  he  was  also  tne  cause  of  earthquakes,  and  when 
he  buried  nimself  in  the  earth  he  formed  the  bed  of  the  Syrian 

r  - . , ^ 

*  See  Frazer's  notes  on  Pausanias  (1898),  vol.  v.  po.  44  se^. 

*  Crooke  i.  4a  scq.,  49;  tee  also  Oldham,  51,  114;  Winternitz,  259. 
The  ammonite,  here  an  instrument  in  a  nature  "marriage,"  has  else- 
where given  rise  to  legends  of  the  destruction  of  seipents,  viz.  by 
St  Hilda  at  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  and  perhaps  also  by  St  Patrick 
in  Ireland  (see  E.  o.  Tybr,  Primitive  Culture,  1903.  i.  372). 

'  W.  R.  Smith,  Religum  of  £Ae  Semites,  and  ed.,  pp.  108  aeq.,  with 
references.  Cf.  G.  F.  Abbot,  Macedonian  Folk4ore,  261 :  "  the 
drakos  held  back  the  water  " ;  sec  further  {  1 1  below. 

*  C.  R.  Conder.  Tent-work  in  Palestine  (1878),  1-313  acq.,  who 
notes  the  "  moving  "  of  the  water  in  John  v.  3, 4  (see  R.V.  marg.). 

*  Cf .  Amos  ix.  3  and  the  Babylonian  Tiamat.  a  serpent  of  the  sea ; 
see  Baudissin  in  Hauck's  Realeney,  f.  Tkeol,  v.  p.  5  (1898);  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  Ency.  Bib.,  art.  "  Serpent." 

*See  Fer^Bson.  ^7;  J.  G.  Frazer,  Adcnist  165;  and  R.  Laach. 
Arch.  /.  Rtltg.  V.  330  sqq.,  369  tqq. 


Orontea.  This  river,  whidi  was  otherwise  called  DrakSn.  TVphte 
or  Ophites,  is  known  at  the  present  day  as  the  "  river  of  the  reodi  " 
{Nakr  El-*Afi;  Baudissin  ii.  163).  The  water^out.  aone> 
times  taken  for  a  long-tailed  dragon,  is  a  huge  sea-aerpeot. 
according  to  the  Wanika  of  East  Africa  (Tybr  i.  292  seq.). 
In  ancient  Persia  the  rainbow  was  the  celestial  serpent, 
and  among  some  African  tribes  it  is  the  subterranean 
wealth-conferring  serpent,  stretching  its  head  to  the 
clouds,  and  spilling  the  rain  in  its  greedy  thirst.'  An  cariy  Indian 
name  of  the  Milky  Way  is  "  the  path  of  the  serpent  **  (Crooke 
t.  aji).  and  a  great  dragon  or  serpent  is  often  the  cause  of  eclipses, 
•o  that  in  India,  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse,  its  attentiofi  can  be 
attracted  by  bathing  in  a  sacred  stream,  or  by  a  ritual  which  in- 
cludes the  worship  oithe  image  of  the  snake-god  (i.  aa  seq.).*  ^ain 
the  serpent  is  often  associated  with  the  lightning  (Wintcmitx.  ^3)* 
Hence,  as  the  reptile's  range  seems  to  be  boundless,  one  is  prepared 
for  the  serpentine  deity  of  the  Samoan  and  Tonga  natives  which 
connects  heaven  and  earth  (Tykir  iL  ysg  seq.),  and  for  the  part  the 
serpent  plays  in  the  traditions  of  a  universal  deluge." 

The  fok-lore  of  the  Old  and  New  World  contains  many 
examples  of  supernatural  conception,  an  idea  which  is  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  actual  living  belief  {e.gl  io  -  -, 
Palestine)  that  supernatural  beings  can  be  fathers.". ^^ 
In  Annam  where  water  spirits  may  take  the  form  of 
serpents  or  of  human  beings,  two  deified  heroes  were 
said  to  have  been  serpents  bom  of  a  chQdIcss  woman,  who  drank 
from  a  bowl  of  water  into  which  a  star  had  fallen."  Leland  (tja) 
dies  the  medieval  belief  that  the  household  snake  (see  (  9),  if  not 
propitiated,  can  prevent  conception,  and  in  Bombay  bairenncss 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  a  serpent  which  has  been  killed  by 
the  man  or  his  wife  in  a  former  slate  of  their  existence.  Hence 
the  demon  is  laid  to  rest  by  burning  the  serpent-image  with  due 
funereal  rites.**  In  the  sanctuary  of  Aesculapius  at  Epidaunis 
women  were  visited  in  their  dreams  by  a  serpent — the  reputed 
father  of  the  child  that  was  bom,  and  elsewhere  Sicyon  who  had 
such  a  progenitor  was  regarded  as  thesonof  the  divine  healer.** 
Similftr  also  was  the  origin  of  Augustus  in  a  temple  of  ApoUo,  the 
god  who  had  his  tame  serpents  in  the  grove  on  Epirus.  Further, 
as  the  serpent-"  father  "  of  Alexander  the  Great  came  with  a 
healing-root  to  cure  his  general  Pompey  (Cicero,  De  diw.  ii.  66), 
so  in  an  Indian  story  the  son  of  a  king  of  serpents  and  of  a  virgin 
(or,  in  a  variant  form,  a  widow)  was  succoured  in  warfare  by  his 
sire  (Fergusson,  a66).  In  India  the  serpent  origin  of  kings  and 
mlers  is  famous.  The  same  idea  meets  us  in  China,  Greece 
{e:g.  Aegeus,  and  DrakOn  or  Cecrops  the  first  king  of  Athens), 
the  Arabian  dynasty  of  Edessa,  the  dynasty  of  Abyssinia,  &c.; 
it  is  proper,  therefore,  to  notice  the  serpent-symbol  of  royalty  on 
the  signets  of  the  Rajahs  of  Chota  Nagpur,  the  fire-spitting 
serpent  which  adorned  the  head  of  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  and  the 
dragons  which  entwine  King  Arthur  as  he  stands  at  the  tomb  of 

V  Crooke  ii.  144:  Tyku*  1.  394;  A.  B.-  Ellis,   The 
Peoples  of  Ike  Slave  Coast  of  West  Africa  (1890),  pp.  47 

*  See  also  R.  Lasch,  op.  ciL  iii.  97  sqq. 

•D.  G.  Bnnton,  Myths  of  the  New  World  (1896),  135;  A.  & 
Palmer,  Nineteenth  Century  (Oct.  1909),  pp.  694  sqq. 

»  For  the  latter,  see  J.  T.  Medina,  Les  Abartftnes  de  Chile  (188a),' 
aS  sqq.;  D.  G.  Brinton,  oj^.  cit.,  176  sqq.;  Frazer,  Paiuanias,  v. 
44  seq.;  J.  F.  Maclcnnan,  Studies  in  Ane.  Hist.,  and  aeries,  203  seq. 
Tne  Babylonian  story  of  Ea  (see  $  a)  and  the  deluge  finds  an  Indian 
parallel  m  the  fish  (or,  otherwise  a  manifestation  of  Vishnu  the 
many-headed  serpent)  which  warned  Manu.  Among  the  Austrian 
gipsies  the  serpent  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  swallow  up  prolonged 
rams,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  stories  assooatii^  the 
commencement  or  conclusion  of  great  floods  with  chasms  («.z. 
Lucian,  De  dea  Syria,  {  la  seq.)  are  connected  with  the  beliefs 
associating  wells  or  springs  with  serpents  and  other  occupants. 

"See  E.  S.  Han\ain6,  Primitive  Paternity  (1909);  Frazer,  Adtmis 
(Index,  S.V.  Conception),  and  Tolemism  and  Exetamy  (1910:  Index, 
S.VO.  "  Conception."  "  Snake  "). 

*>  E.  S.  Hartland.  The  Legend  of  Perseus  (18^-1896).  i.  131.  In 
many  places  streams  or  springs  are  credited  with  the  power  of  re< 
moving  barrenness  which,  in  primitive  thought,  is  often  ascribedto 
supernatural  malevolence.  See  Hartland,  op.  ciLt  L  71  sqq.,  133. 
167  sqq. 

"Journal  of  the  Bombay  Rey<U  As,  Soc.  ix.  188;  for  sacrifices 
and  snake-deities  to  obtain  offspring,  see  Crooke  L  aa6;  Winternitz, 
asS.  In  the  Arabian  Nights  Solomon  prescribes  the  flesh  of  two 
serpents  for  the  childless  wives  of  the  king  of  Egypt  and  hb  vizier. 

**  Frazer,  Adonis,  7a  (witH  other  example).  The  Inca  hers 
Yupanqtii  had  as  father  a  divine  being  witn  serpent  and  Ikm  atti>> 
butes  who  revealed  himself  in  a  well  (Hartland  ii.  14  seq.). 
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tlie  emperor  Mazimflian  at  Innsbruck.*  Sometimes  the  serpent 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  human  race  as  the  mother  of  aJl.* 
This,  following  kn  old  and  still  wdl  supported  interpretation  of 
the  name  Eve  i^awtPoM),  was  apparently  also  the  belief  ol  one 
branch  of  the  Hebrews.* 

There  are  many  instaiuxs  of  tribes  or  dans  named  after  the 
serpent.   These  are  not  nteessarily  examples  of  nicknames,  since 

a  relationship  between  the  two  often  shows  itself  in 
iJ^^M^  custom  or  belief.  This  feature  sometimes  applies, 
.A— ■         also,  to  cases  where  the  clan  does  not  bear  the  secpent 

name.  In  accordance  with  universal  ideas  of  the 
reality  of  the  "  name,"  there  are  tribes  who  will  refrain  from 
mentioning  the  sopent.^  Also  there  are  clans  like  the  American 
Apaches  and  Navaihos  who  will  neither  kill  nor  eat  rattlesnakes 
for  purely  "superstitious"  reasons.  Where  the  reptile  is 
venerated  or  feared  it  is  usually  inviolable,  and  among  the  Brass- 
men  of  the  Niger  the  dangerous  and  destructive  cobra  was  especi- 
ally protected  by  an  article  in  the  diplomatic  treaty  of  1856  for 
the  Big^t  of  Biafra  (Maclennan,  534).  The  NcMth  American 
Indians  fear  lest  their  venerated  rattlesnake  should  incite  its 
kinsfolk  to  %venge  any  injury  done  to  it,  and  when  the  Seminole 
Indians  begged  an  English  traveller  to  rid  them  of  one  of  these 
troublesome  intruders,  they  scratched  him — ^as  a  matter  of  form — 
in  order  to  appease  the  spirit  of  the  dead  snake.*  The  snake-tribes 
of  Ihe  Punjab  clothe  and  bury  a  dead  serpent,  and  elsewhere  in 
India  when  one  is  killed  In  the  village  a  copper  coin  is  placed  in 
its  mouth  and  the  body  ceremonially  burned  to  avert  evil.* 
These  snalce-tribes  claim  to  be  free  from  snake-bite,  as  also  the 
ancient  Psylli  of  Africa  and  Xhe  Ophlogenes  ("  serpent  bom  ") 
of  Cyprus  who  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  cure  others.  This 
'power  (cf.  above  §  3  seq.)  was  claimed  likewise  by  the  Marsians 
of  ancient  Italy,  and  is  still  possessed  by  the  snake-dan  of 
Senegambia.'  In  Kashmir  the  serpent-tribes  became  famous 
for  medical  skill  in  general,  and  they  attributed  this  to  the 
health-giving  serpent  (Ferguaaon,  360).  Moreover,  the  Psylli 
would  test  the  legitimacy  of  their  new-bom  by  exposing  them  to 
sexpents  which  would  not  harm  those  of  pure  birth,  and  a  similar 
ordeal  among  the  Ophiogenes  of  Asia  Minor  showed  whether  a 
man  was  really  of  their  kin.*  This  peculiar  "  kinship  "  between 
serpent-dans  and  serpents  may  be  further  illustrated  from 
Sene^ambia,  where  a  python  is  supposed  to  visit  every  child  of 
the  python-dan  within  eight  days  of  birth,  apparently  as  a  sign 
of  recognition.  Also  at  Fernando  Po  there  was  an  annual  cere- 
mony where  children  bora  within  the  year  were  made  to  touch 
the  skin  of  a  serpent  suspended  from  a  tree  in  the  public  square.* 
We  have  next  to  notice  the  very  general  belief  that  the  house- 
hold snake  was  an  agreeable  guest,  if  not  a  guardian  spirit.  In 
Sweden,  even  in  the  16th  century,  such  snakes  were  virtuaUy 
household  gods  and  to  hurt  them  was  a  deadly  sin.  Among  the 
old  Prussians  they  were  invited  to  share  an  annual  sacrificial 

*  Ferguaaon.  65:  Crooke  iL  124;  OMham,  37,  85  aqq.;  soo  aqq.; 
Maclennan,  p.  526  acq. 

*  Muriaon,  p.  130  n.  43;  Maclennan,  K27. 

*  PosBtbly  the  Kenite  and  allied  lamilics:  cf.  the  conjecture 
aasociating  Mosea  and  the  Levitea  with  a  serpent-dan  (E.  Meyer  ai\d 
B.  Luther,  'Die  Jsraditen,  116,  436  aqq.).  It  \»  curious  that  Ther- 
muthts,  the  traditional  name  of  the  princeaa  who  adopted  Moaea 
(Joaephua,  Anl.  ii.  o.  s),  is  also  the  name  of  a  aerpent-deity  (Aelian,  De 
anim.  x.  31 ;  see  \yacdemann  on  Herod,  ii.  74  seq.). 

*  Examplea  in  Frazer,  Golden  Bought  i.  45i5  aqq. ;  N.  W.  Thomas, 
EMcyf.  of  Rd.  and  Ethics,  i.  526,  col.  i. 

*  Fraaer,  citing  W.  Bartram,  Travels  Ihrouih  N.  and  S.  Carolina 
(London,  1792).  258  aqq. 

*  See  FergusBon.  259:  winternitz,  257;  Crooke  ii.  151  aeq. 
'The  'Omar  ibn  *laa  of  the  Hadnramaut  had  the  aame  gift 

(ao  Makrizi) ;  cf.  also  Lane'a  account  of  the  "  Saadeeveh  "  sect  who 
charm  away  serpenta  from  houses  {Modem  Egyptians). 

*  Strabo  xiiL  i.  14.  Serpents  which  would  only  attack  those  who 
were  not  natives  were  to  be  found  on  the  banks  oi>the  Euphrates  and 
alao  at  Tiryna  (Mir,Auu.  149  aeq. ;  Pliny  viii.  59. 84).  In  Sicily  also, 
where  Pliny  (xxxviL  10.  5a)  recorda  aome  mysteiy  about  harmless 
Iborpions,  old  John  Maunoeville  in  hia  travela  (chap,  v.)  found  a 
belia  in  anakes  which  were  harmful  only  to  illegitimate  children. 

*  Frazer,  Golden  Bongh,  iL  370  aeq.;  Totewtism  and  Eso^»  i.  20. 
See  alao  Crooke  iL  124. 142. 151  aeq.  (deacent  from  a  aerpent  mvolvea 
immunity  from  ito  bite,  and  a  serpent  is  supposed  to  identify  the 
rightful  neirs  of  a  kingdom). 


meal,  and  their  refusal  was  a  bad  s^.'"  Mahomet,  it  is  sald^ 
dedued  that  the  house-dwelling  snakes  were  a  kind  of  jum, 
and  the  heathen  Arabs  invariably  regarded  them  as 
alike  malevolent  or  benevolent  demoniacal  beings."  ^ 
Among  the  Romans  eveiy  place  had  its  genius 
equally  in  the  form  of  a  serpent — d.  the  doubt  of 
Aeneas  (Verg.  Aen,  v.  84  sqq.) — and  household  snakts  were 
lodged  and  fed  in  vkst  numbers.  They  were  the  guardian- 
spirits  of  men  and  families,  and  stories  are  told  of.  the  way  in 
which  human  life  depended  upon  the  safety  of  the  reptUe." 
As  a  chthonic  aninud  the  sopent  has  often  been  regarded  as  an 
embodiment  of  the  soul  of  the  dead.  Grimm's -story  of  king 
Gunthram  tells  how,  while  he  slept,  his  soul  in  serpent-form 
visited  a  mountain  full  of  gold  (Paulus  Diac.  ilL  34),  and  Porphyry 
relates  that  a  snake  crawled  from  beneath  the  bed  of  Plotinua 
at  the  moment  of  the  philosopher's  death  (d.  the  Indian  stoiy, 
Oldham,  79).  In  Bali  near  Java,  where  the  Niga-cult  flourishes, 
a  serpent  is  carried  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Kshatrijra 
caste  and  burned  with  the  corpse.  Among,  many  African  tribes 
the  house-haunting  serpents  are  the  dead,  who  are  therefore 
treated  with  respect  and  often  fed  with  miUc."  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  every  venerated  serpent  was  an  incarnation  or  that 
every  incamation  was  reverenced  or  even  tolerated.  Among 
the  NAyars  of  Malabar,  the  family-serpent  is  capable  of  almost 
unlimited  powers  for  good  or  evil;  it  is  part  of  the  household 
property,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  ancestral 
cults." 

In  Greece,  however,  '.'  the  dead  man  became  a  chthonic 
daemon^  potent  for  good  or  evil;  his  natural^  symbol  as  such, 
often  figured  on  tombs,  was  the  snake."  **  "  The  men  j^,  j^ 
of  old  time,"  as  Plutarch  observed,  "associated  thtktroeaamt 
snake  most  of  all  beasts  with  heroes,"  and  in  Photius  ****^, 
the  term  "  speckled  hero  "  thus  finds  an  e]q>lanation. 
At  the  battle  of  Salamis  the  serpent  which  appeared  among  the 
ships  was  taken  to  be  the  hero  Cychreus.*^  These  heroes  might 
become  objects  of  cxdt  and  local  divinities  of  healing;  people 
would  pass  their  tombs  in  awe,  or  resort  thither  for  divination 
or  for  taking  oaths.*'  In  Egypt  not  oidy  are  there  serpents  of  the 
houses,  but  each  quarter  in  Cairo  had  a  serpent-guardian  (Lane). 
This  »  said  also  of  the  villages  and  d&tricts  of  Armenia,  and 
Buddhist  legends  affirm  it  for  India."  The  SatI  (Suttee)  wife 
immdated  to  accompany  her  deceased  husband  often  became 
the  guardian  of  the  village,  and  on  the  SatI  shrine  a  snake  may 
be  represented  in  the  act  of  rising  out  of  the  masonry.**  Athene 
("  the  Athenian  one  ^')  was  primarily  the  guardian  spirit  of 
Athens,  and  at  the  Erechtheum  her  sacred  serpent  (apparently 
known  to  the  .3rd  century  a.d.),  was  fed  monthly  with  honey- 
cakes;  when,  during  the  Persian  War,  it  left  the  food  untouched 
it  was  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  protectors  had  forsaken  the  dty.** 
At  Lebadcia  in  the  shrine  of  Trq>homos  (to  whom  sexpents  were 
sacred)  offerings  of  honey  cakes  were  made  to  an  oracular  serpent. 
At  Delphi  a  virgin  superintended  a  similar  oracle;  and  in  the 
sacred  grove  of  Apollo  ^t  Epirus  a  nude  virgm-attendant  brought 

**See  also  B.  Dcane.  Serpent  Worships  245  seq.,  Ferguaaon,  23; 
J.  Grimm.  Teutonic  Mythology  (1888),  iv.  1490  sqq.;  Tylor  iL  240. 

»  T.  Noldeke  (on  scrpent-beUefa  in  Arabia).  Zett.f.  VelkerpsychU: 
L  412  aqq.  (i860). 

<*  So,  in  the  stories  of  Tiberiua  and  D.  Laelius;  Frazer,  Adonts, 
74  n.  2  (with  references) ;  cf.  Fereusson,  19. 

"  Frazer.  Adonis,  73  acq. ;  for  India,  aee  Winternitz,  258. 

i«  F.  Fawcett,  Madras  BuiUlin,  iii.  279  (1901).. 

**  Companion  to  Greeh  Studies,  ed.  L.  Whibley  (190O,  p.  502  and 
fig.  97.  The  libationa  of  milk  which  the  Greeks  pourea  upon  gravea 
were  possibly  for  these  embodiments  of  the  dcacl. 

**  Pausaniasj  i  36.  i ;  see  Rohde,  Psydu,  2nd  cd..  i.  196. 

^'See  especially,  on  the  Greek  hero  as  a  snake,  Miss  Jane  E. 
Harrison,  Jvum.  of  HtU.  Studies,  m.  (1889),  204  aqq.;  Proleg.  to 
Study  of  Greeh  Rdtgion  (1003),  326  aqq. 

u  Abeghian,  Armen.  Volksgksube,  74  aqq.;  Crooke  ii.  127.   . 

^Crooke  i.  187  aeq.  To  these  local  examples  may  be  added 
the  lord  (or  lady)  of  bfe,  a  aerpent-deity  of  the  Assyrian  city  DCr 
(Wmckler  and  Zimmem,  KeHinschrift.  u.  d*  alU  Test.  505;  for  other 
evidence,  aee  Index,  s.v.  "  Schlange    ). 

»  Herod,  viii.  41.  The  aerpent  was  probably  regarded  aa  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  king  Erechtheus;  aee  Frazer,  Adonis,  75;  A. 
Frickenhaus,  Athen,  Mitt,  xxxiii.  (1908).  171-176. 
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b0erings,  and  it  was  a  sign  of  a  plentiful  year  if  they  were  accepted. 
So  also  at  Lanuvium,  south  of  Rome,  in  a  grove  near  the  temple 
of  the  Argive  Hera,  sacred  maidens  descended  bKndfolded  once 
a  year  with  a  barley-cake,  and  if  the  serpent  took  it,  it  indicated 
that  they  were  pure  and  that  the  husbandmen  would  be  fortunate. 
On  a  Greek  vase-painting  the  snake  is  the  vehicle  of  the  wrath 
of  Athene,  even  as  Ch^se, .another  local  "maiden,"  had  a 
snake-guardian  of  a  shrine  which  she  sent  against  Philoctetes.* 
Similarly  Orestes  in  serpent-form  would  slay  Clytaemnestra 
(Aeschylus,  Ckoiphori):  the  serpent  is  thus  the  avenging  q>irit 
of  the  deceased,  the  embodiment  of  Vengieance  (cf.  Acts  zxviii.  4).* 
To  these  characteristics  of  serpents  and  serpent-godlings  we 
must  add  the  control  of  the  weather.  This  was  ascribed  to  the 
nfiga  demi-gods  and  rajahs  of  India  and  to  the  "  king 
of  snakes  "  among  North  American  Indians.'  It  is 
significant  that  in  India  the  widely-distributed  Naga- 
panSami-festival  occurs  in  the  rainy  season.  We  have  seen  how 
closely  the  serpent  is  associated  with  water  generally  (S  5  seq.), 
and  since  we  meet  with  the  belief  that  sources  will  dry  up  when 
the  serpent-occupant  is  killed  (Bechuanas,  Zulus),  or  that  th^ 
will  resent  impurities  thrown  into  their  springs  by  causing  storms 
(tribes  of  the  Hindu-Kush),  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  elaborate 
precautions  for  the  propitiation  of  such  powerful  beings.  Now, 
there  are  popular  stories  of  springs  and  waters  which  could  only 
be  used  in  return  for  regular  human  sacrifices.*  In  a  story  from 
the  isle  of  Lesbos  the  dragon  must  receive  a  human  victim  twice 
a  day.  Curiously  enough,  an  old  authority  tells  us  that  the 
people  of  Lesbos  were  directed  to  throw  a  virgin  into  the  sea  to 
Poseidon,  and  the  hero  who  vainly  tried  to  save  her  reappeared 
years  later  with  a  wonderful  cup  of  gold  (Hartland,  iii.  43  seq., 
79,  see  Athenaeus  zL  15).  In  the  Chinese  annals  of  Khotan  in 
Cashgar,  when  a  certain  stream  dried  up,  a  female  dragon  declared 
that  her  husband  had  died;  one  of  the  royal  grandees  sacrificed 
himself  to  meet  the  want,  the  water  flowed  once  more,  and  the 
"  husband  "  of  the  being  became  the  guardian  of  the  kingdom's 
prosperity.' '  A.caref  ul  study  of  all  the  related  traditions  suggests 
that  they  preserve  an  unmistakable  recollection  of  human 
sacrifice  to  serpents  and  other  spirits  of  the  water,  and  that  the 
fsmiliar  story  of  the  hero  who  vanquishes  the  demon  and  rescues 
the  victim  (usually  a  female,  and  especially  a  virgin)  testifies  to 
the  suppression  of  the  rite. 

An  extremely  rich  dynasty  in  the  Upper  Niger  was  suppooed  to  owe 
its  wealth  to  a  aerncnt  in  a  well  which  received  yearly  a  maiden 
attired  as  a  bride;  tne  ccasation  of  the  ivactice  broufnt  aroueht  and 
sickness  (Hartland  iii.  57  seq.).  In  Mexico  the  half-serp>ent  Ahuizotl 
dragged  into  its, pool  EapleM  passers-by;  however,  their  souls. were 
supposed  to  go  to  the  terrestrial  paradise — see  on  this  idea,  Rohde, 
ii.  ^74,  n.  a  and  the  relatives  became  rich  through  the' unhappy 
accident  (Hartland,  86  seq.).  But  in  India  human  sacrifice  was  actu- 
ally made  in  the  expectation  of  gaining  hidden  treasure,  and  doubtless 
we  have  a  survival  of  this  when  snake-charmers,  for  a  drop  of  blood 
from  the  finger  of  a  first-bom,  will  track  the  snakes  which  are  guardians 
of  treasure  (Crooke  ii.  135,  170  seq.).  Indian  traditions  tell  how 
reformers  have  persuaded  the  people  in  the  past  to  stop  their  human 
sacrifices  to  serpent-spirits  (Fergusson,  64,  Oldham,  lor),  and  a 
survival  may  be  recognized  in  parts  of  die  N.W.  Provinces  when,  at 
the  Gurui  serpent-festival,  women  make  vicarious  offerings  by 
throwing  to  Nig  Deoti,  the  river  demon,  dolls  which  the  village  lads 
beat  with  long  switches  (Crooke  ii.  139).  It  is  unnecessary  to.  refer 
more  fully  to  the  evidence  for  former  human  sacrifice  or  to  the 
popular  stories  and  grim  superstitions  which  indicate  its  perristence ; 
the  grisly  custom  of  our  ancestors  has  been  attestod  by  comparatively 
recent  observation  in  Mexico.  Peru.  Fiji  and  W.  Afnca.'        

I  Sophoc,  Phil.  1337;  Harrison,  Prol.  301  seq.,  306  seq. 

'  Compare  the  snake  attributes  of  the  Erinyes;  see  Harrison,  317 


sqq.,  233  sqq 
*  Fergusson, 


48  seq..  82,  2S7  seq.;  Crooke.  it.  139; 
[.  139.  200;  cf.  winterntU,  44  seq..  359  seq. 


Oldham, 


49-51,  131, 133.  139,  2C ^        .  _^,  „^. 

«  Harthtnd  ui.  2,  4.  10  seq.,  14,  28,  30,  74,  87-94;  Fraser,  Pans. 
V.  45;  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  0/  Ike  Kingship  (1905),  -183 
sea.,  192. 

'  Hartland  iii. -73  seq.;  cf.  also  J.  G.  R.  Forlong,  Faiths  of  Man 
(1906),  iii.  268. 

*See  Deane.  Serbent  Worship,  243  seq.  (Livonia);  and  for  more 
modem  evidence,  Maclennan,  216.  219;  Oldham.  40,  50,  loo  seq.; 
and  A.  B.  Ellis  (S  12  below).  Folk-lore  adds  to  the  survivals  some 
of  the  customs  for  producing  rain,  «.|.  bathing  and  drenching  willing 
or  unwilling  victims,  dipping  holy  images  in  water,  and  otherwise 
<tisturlnng  springs  and  fountains  (Fraaer,  Golden  Bough,  i  95  sqq., 


A  con^icuous  feature  in  seipent-colts  Is  the  promfneace  of 
females.  In  India,  in  Behir,  during  August  there  is  a  oolourkas 
festival  in  which  women,  "  wives  of  the  snake,"  go  a,  no 
round  begging  on  behalf  of  the  Brahmans  and  the 
villages  (Crooke  ii.  138).  Among  the  Ngyars  of 
Malabar  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  PambantuUel,  the  ""^ 
household  seipent-deities  show  their  benevolence  by  iTwpjring 
with  oracles  certain  women  who  must  be  of  perfect  purity.'  In 
Travancore  a  serpent-god  is  the  property  of  a  family,  the  priests 
of  a  temple;  the  eldest  female  carries  the  image  at  the  festal 
processions  and  must  lead  a  celibate  life  (Oldham,  153  seq.). 
Far  more  noteworthy  is  the  cult  of  the  Python  Dafih-gbi  of 
Whydah,  which  after  taking  root  in  DahomQr,  became  the  most 
remarkable  example  of  a  thoroughly  organic  serpent-cult.'  The 
python-deity  is  god  of  wisdom  and  earthly  bliss  and  the  bene- 
factor of  man  (cf.  §  2):  he  <^)ened  the  eyes  of  the  first  human 
pair  who  were  bom  blind.  He  is  specially  invoked  on  behalf  of 
the  king  (the  nominal  head  of  the  priesthood)  and  the  crops,  and 
a  very  close  connexion  was  supposed  to  exist  between  the  god*s 
agency  and  all  agricultural  life.  Initiated  priests,  after  remaining 
silent  in  his  temple  for  seven  days,  receive  a  new  name  and  thus 
become  ordained.  They  possess  a  knowledge  of  poisons  and 
antidotes  and  thereby  acquire  considerable  income  (cf.  {§  3,  S). 
Children  who  touch  or  are  touched  by  one  of  the  many  temi^ 
snakes  are  sequestered  for  a  year  and  learn  the  songs  and  dances 
of  the  cult.  Women  who  are  touched  become  "  posscsaed  *' 
by  the  god.  In  addition  to  his  ministrant  priestesses,  the  god  has 
numerous  "  wives,"  who  form  a  complete  organisation.  Neither 
of  these  classes  may  marry,  and  the  latter  are  specially  sought 
at  the  season  when  the  crops  begin  to  q>rout.*  These  "wives** 
take  part  in  licentious  rites  with  the  {priests  and  male 
worshippers,  and  the  python  is  the  reputed  father  of  the  offqning 
(cf.  §  7).  Every  snake  of  its  kind  receives  the  profound  ^venera- 
tion of  the  native  of  Whydah,  who  salutes  it  as  master,  father, 
mother  and  benefactor.  Such  snakes  must  be  treated  with  every 
respect,  and  if  they  are  even  accidentally  killed,  the  offending 
native  might  be  burned  alive  (cf .  S  8).  In  1 890  a  semblance  of  the 
penalty  was  still  maintained:  the  offender  being  allowed  to 
escape  from  a  burning  hut  through  a  crowd  of  snake- worshippers 
armed  with  clul»;  if  discreet  in  his  bribes,  and  lucky',  he  might 
reach  running  water  and  could  purify  himself  there.  On  the  day 
of  public  procession — the  last  took  place  in  1857  or  xSsS-^naked 
priests  and  "  wives"  escorted  the  company  with  songs  and  dances; 
death  was  the  penalty  of  those  caught  peering  from  their  houses, 
and,  apart  from  this,  the  natives  feared  loathsome  diseavs  should 
they  gase  upon  the  sacred  scene.  It. is  said  that  Europeans 
who  violated  the  prohibition  have  been  poisoned.  Oocask»kal 
human  sacrifice  in  honour  of  the  god  is  attested  (cf.  f  xi). 

While  Dahomey  furnishes  this  elaborate  example  of  the 
modem  worship  of  a  god  in  the  embodiment  of  a  serpent,  dse- 
where  we  find  either  less  organic  types,  or  the  persist-  0. 
ence  and  survival  of  cults  whose  originiU  form  can  only 
be  reconstructed  by  inference.  In  the  gloomy  rites 
of  the  Diasia,  the  Olympian  Zeus,  as  Zeus  MeUichios 
god  of  wealth,  has  been'  imposfcd  upon  a  chthonic  snake-dcity 
who  is  propitiated  by  holocausts  of  pigs  and  by  a  ritual  of  purga- 
tion (Harrison,  Prol.  r3-28).  In  the  Thesmophoria,  a  sowmg 
festival  of  immemorial  antiquity  perionned  by  women,  cakes  and 
pigs  were  thrown  to  serpents  kept  in  caves  and  sacred  to  the  oom- 
goddess  Demcter,  who,  like  the  Bona  Dea,  ins  representative 

108,  III  seq.,  209  sqq.).  Here  also  are  the  superrtitions  which 
associate  rivers  or  pools  with  the  safety  of  human  life  {eg  Fraxer  ii'L 
318  seq.;  Hartland  ii.  20,  33  sqq.;  G.  L.  Gomme,  Eiknaiogj  n 
Folklore  I1892I,  7i  sqq.,  77  .eg.). , 

'  F.  Fawcctt,  Madras  Gov.  Museum^  ByU.  liL  377.  (For  the  stress 
laid  upon  the  personal  purity  of  the  females,  cf .  p.  282).  For  other 
evidence  for  the  prominence  of  females,  see  Fergusson,  83,  257  seq. 

*  A.  B.  Ellis  (above,  (  6,  n.  7),  47  sqq.,  i^  sqq.,  cf.  Fraacr.  Adomist 
^7  sqq.  The  cult  taken  by  slaves  to  America  is  the  VOdu  (Vaiidoo  or 
Vaudoux)  worship  of  Haiti  (Ellis,  29  seq.). 

^.  *  On  th«r  marriage  to  the  god  thoe  devotees  are  marked  mth  his 
image  (said  to  be  imprinted  by  the  god  htmselO ;  cf .  the  story  that 
Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus,  when  touched  by  the  serpent  m  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  was  marked  with  a  stain  like  a  painted  serpent. 
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of  the  fertQity  of  nature.  Myth  explained  it  as  a  celebration  of 
the  capture  of  Koreby  Plouton.^  The  Maenads  ("  mad  ones") 
or  Bacchae,  the  women  attendants  of  Dionysus,  with  their 
snalie-accompaniments,  are  only  one  of  the  various  snake-features 
associated  with  the  cult  of  a  deity  who  was  also  a  god  of  healing. 
The  symbol  of  the  Bacchic  orgies  was  a  consecrated  serpent* 
and  the  snakes  kept  in  the  sacred  cistae  of  the  cult  of  Dionysus 
find  a  parallel  among  the  sect  of  the  Ophites  where,  at  the 
sacramental  rites,  bread  was  o£Fered  to  the  living  serpent  and 
afterwards  distributed  among  the  worshippers.*  Other  develop- 
ments may  be  illustrated  from  the  cult  of  Aesculapius,  who 
seems  to  have  been  merely  a  deified  ancestor,  like  the  Egyptian 
Imhotcp  (below)  or  the  interesting  Indian  healer  Sokha  BAba 
(Crooke  i.  147,  ii.  122).  Introduced  into  Athens  about  421  B.C., 
Aesculapius  inherited  the  older  local  cult  of  the  serpent  "  pro- 
tector "  Amynos  (Harrison,  346  seq.).  In  Laodicea  he  apparently 
replaced  an  older  deity  with  serpent  attributes.*  In  Egypt, 
be  superseded  the  sage  Imhotep  at  Memphis,  and  at  the  temple 
sacred  to  Aesculapius  and  Hygieia  at  Ptolemais  the  money-box 
has  been  found  with  the  upper  part  in  the  form  of  a  great  snake.* 
Finally  among  the  Phoenicians  he  was  identified  with  Eshmun, 
an  earlier  god  of  healing,  who  in  turn  was  already  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Dionysus  and  with  Caelestis-Astarte.* 

For  the  retention  of  older  cults  under  a  new  name,  Mahom- 
medanism  supplies  several  examples,  as  when  a  forest-serpent 

of  India  receives  a  Mahommedan  name  (Oldham  128). 
J^' ^••V-  But  sometimes  there  is  a  contest  between  the  new 
M^iMott/    ^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^'^-    "^^  Apollo  has  to  fight  the  oracle 

serpent  of  Gaia,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  where 
Apollo  prevailed  in  Greek  religion  the  serpent  became  a  monster 
to  be  ^ain.*  At  Thebes — the  Thebans  were  Serpentigenae — 
Apollo  took  the  place  of  Cadmus,  who,  after  killing  the  dragon 
which  guarded  a  well  and  freeing  the  district,  had  ended  by 
being  turned  into  a  serpent.  This  looks  like  the  assumption  of 
indigenous  traits  by  a  foreigner^~cf.  Aesculapius  (§  x3)--much 
in  the  same  way  as  Hercules  has  contests  with  serpents  and 
dragons,  becomes  the  patron  of  medicinal  springs,  and  by 
marrying  the  serpent  Echidna  was  the  ancestor  of  the  snake- 
worshipping  Scythians.^  But  an  ethnological  tradition  appears 
when  Phorbas  killed  the  serpent  Ophiusa,  freed  Rhodes  of  snakes 
and  obtained  supremacy,  or  when  Cychreus  slew  the  dragon  of 
Salamis  and  took  the  kingdom.'  A  story  told  by  Herodotus 
(i.  78)  admirably  shows  how  the  serpent  as  a  child  of  earth  was 

*  HarriMn,  109  aeq.,  1 20  aqq..  and  art.  Trbsmophoria.  The  rites 
included  the  "  pursuit,"  possibly  derived  from  the  intentional 
opportunity  of  escape  allowed  the  victim.  Plouton,  also  associated 
with  Proserpine,  the  great  mother-goddess,  was  patron  of  the  chasms 
with  mephitic  vapours  in  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  (see  Fraser, 
Adonis,  170  sqq.). 

>  A  Greek  vase  shows  snake-bodied  nymphs  at  the  grape-harvest 
(Harrison  259  seq.),  and  in  Egypt  the  harvest  goddess  Rannut  had 
snake-form  (F.  Petrie,  Relif^.  of  Ancient  Eg^pt,  1906,  p.  26).  The 
•crpent-god  revered  by  Taxilus  (king  of  Taxila),  which  was  seen  by 
Alexander  the  Great  on  his  way  to  India,  was  identified  by  Greek 
writers  with  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.  For  the  serpent  in  the  cult  of 
Sabazius,  see  Harrison,  Prol.  418,  535.  A  kind  of  sacramental 
communion  with  a  snake  is  found  among  a  Punjab  snake-tribe 
(Frazer.  CoUen  Bough,  ii.  441  seq.;  Puiyo*  Notes  and  Queries,  ii.  91). 

*  For  this  and  other  Phrygian  evidence,  see  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Cuies 
and  Bishoprics  of  Pkryeia,i.S2,  0^,104-,         .     ^^ 

«  Ag.  Zeit.  xl.  140  seq.  Aeluin  (De  antm.  xvi.  36)  mentions  a  huge 
serpent  at  the  temple  dedicated  to  Aesculapius.  Serapis  (Osiris- 
Apis)  who  came  to  acquire  the  attributes  of  Aesculapius  and  01  Pluto, 
god  of  the  dead,  sometimes  had  acrpent-form,  and  even  in  the  reign 
of  Constantine  popular  belief  connected  the  rise  of  the  Nile  with  his 
agency  (Frazer,  Adonis,  398).  ,  ^   ^     ...      «  .     , 

»  See  on  this  branch  ol  the  subject.  W.  W.  G.  Bauditsin,  Zett.  d. 
fHorgenl.  CeseU.  lix.  (1905).  459-5^2.  and  Orient.  Stud,  Theodor 
NdUeke  (ed.  Bezold,  1006),  ii.  7^9  fqq-  ,    „    . 

•Harrison,  Joum.  HeU.  Stud,  xix.  323.  cf.  Proleg,  393;  and  E. 
Rohde,  Psyche,  i.  133  seq.  ^  ,^    ..  ew 

•  » Herod,  iv.  9;  for  Hercules  and  healing  waters,  see  FVazer, 
Adonis,  174  seq.;  cf.  above.  |  5-  Here  arises  the  question  of  the 
tendency  to  attribute  to  outside  aid  the  introduction  of  culture 
(cf.  f  2).  and  even  of  law  (F.  Pollock,  ed.  of  Maine's  Ancient  Law, 

•Cf.  the  similar  view  of  serpent-conflicts  in  Persian  tradition 
(Fergusson,  44  seq.).  and  the  story  of  the  colonization  of  Cambodia, 
where  the  new-comer  marries  the  dragon-king's  daughter  (ib.  53). 


a  type  of  indigenous  peoples,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to 
represent  the  earlier  conquered  races  as  monsters  and  demons, 
though  not  necessarily  unskilled  {e.g.  the  Cretan  KourCtes), 
or  to  depict  the  conquest  of  barbarians  as  the  overthrow  of 
serpents  or  serpent-like  beings.*  This  obviously  complicates 
the  investigation  of  serpent-cults.  Moreover,  the  serpent  or 
dragon  may  have  an  opponent  like  the  eagle  (see  Goblet  d'Alviella, 
1 7), or  a  cosmical  antagonist — the  lightning,  thunder  or  rain-god. 
Indra,  the  rain-god,  slew  with  a  thunderbolt  Ahl  or  Vitra,  who 
kept  back  the  waters  (Okiham,  32  sqq.);  the  thunder-god  of  the 
Iroquois  killed  the  subterranean  serpent  which  fed  on  human 
flesh  (Hartland  iil.  1 5 1 )."  Or  the  victor  is  the  sun :  the  Egyptian 
sun-god  Re  had  his  fire-spitting  serpent  to  oppose  his  enemies, 
of  which  one  was  the  cloud  and  storm  serpent  Apophis,  while 
in  Greek  myth  the  sanctuary  of  Helios  (the  stm)  sheltered  the 
young  Orpheus  from  the  snake. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  a  safe  path  throu^  the  complicated 
aetiologicad  myths,  the  fragments  of  reshaped  legend  and 
tradition,  or  the  adjustment  of  rival  theologies.  It 
remains  to  observe,  the  overthrow  or  supersession  of  the  ^JS, 
serpent  in  Christian  lands.  At  Axum  in  Abyssinia,  tiami^. 
where  worship  was  divided  between  the  serpent  and 
the  Mosaic  Law,  it  is  said  that  the  great  dragon  was  burst 
asunder  by  the  prayers  of  Christian  saints  (c.  a.d.  340;  Feigusson, 
3S).  At  the  Phrygian  Hierapolis  the  serpent  Echidna  was 
expelled  by  the  Apostles  Philip  and  John."  France  had  iU 
traditions  of  the  destruction  of  seqtents  by  the  early  missionaries 
(Deane,  283  seq.),  and  the  memory  possibly  survived  at  Luchon 
in  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  clergy  and  people  celebrated  the  eve 
of  St  Jdhn  by  burning  live  serpents.**  Christian  saints  have  also 
stepped  into  the  shoes  of  earlier  serpent-slayers,  while,  in  the 
stories  of  "  St  George  and  the  Dragon  "  type,  the  victory  of  the 
pious  over  the  enemy  of  mankind  hH  often  been  treated  as  a 
literal  conflict  with  dragons,  thus  introducing  a  new  and  confusing 
element  into  the  subject.  This  purely  secondary  aspect  of  the 
serpent  as  the  devil  cannot  be  noticed  here."  At  Rouen  the 
celebration  of  St  Romain  seems  to  preserve  a  recollection  of 
human  sacrifice  to  a  serpent-demon  which  was  primarily  sup- 
pressed by  a  pagan  hero,  and  at  Metx,  where  St  Clement  is 
celebrated  as  the  conqueror  of  a  dragon,  its  image  (formerly 
kept  in  the  cathedral)  was  taken  round  the  streets  at  the  annual 
festival  and  leceived  offerings  of  food.^  Most  remarkable  of  all, 
at  Cohillo  in  the  Abruzxi  mountains  on  the  border  of  the  old 
territory  of  the  Marsi  snake-men  (see  {  8),  the  serpent-deity  has 
a  lineal  descendant  in  the  shape  of  St  Domenico  of  Foligno 
(a.d.  950-103 i).  The  shrine  is  famous  for  its  cures,  and  when 
the  saint  has  his  serpent-festival  on  the  first  Thursday  in  May, 
Serpari  or  serpent-men  carry  coils  of  live  reptiles  in  procession 
before  his  image,  which  in  turn  is  hung  with  serpents  of  all 
sizes.  The  rites,  we  may  suppose,  have  become  noodified  and 
more  orthodox,  but  none  the  less  they  are  a  valuable  testimony 
to  the  persistence  of  the  cult  among  people  who  still  claim  power 
over  serpents  and  immunity  from  their  bite,  and  who  live  hard 
by  the  home  of  the  ancient  tribe  which  ascribed  its  origin  to 
the  son  of  Circe.**    One  may  recall  the  old  cult  of  Sabazios  where 

•Cf.  the  serpent-pillars  found  in  the  old  Roman  provinces  of 
Europe  (Frazer,  Pausanias,  ii.  49.  v.  478  seq.).  For  the  KourCtes. 
the  fish  and  serpent-like  peoples  struck  down  by  Zeus  or  Apolk>.  see 
Harrison.  Annual  of  BriL  Scfuxd  at  Athens,  xv.  308  saq. 

*•  In  popular  Macedonian  lore  the  lightning  or  thunder  is  the  enemy 
of  the  serpent-dragon  (G.  F.  Abbott.  Macedonian  Folklore,  361; 
cf.  also  Schwaru,  150  sqq.,  W.  R.  Smith,  175.  n.  i ;  Wintemitz.  45). 

»  W.  M.  Ramsay,  0^.  of.  L  86  seq. ;  cf .  Gutachmid,  Rkein.  Mus. 
(1864),  pp.  398  sqq. 

*•  Fereusson,  p.  39,  n.  a  (see,  however.  Fraser.  Golden  Bough,  iiL 
323  seq.;.    For  analogous  traditions,  see  Fergusson,  33. 

**  See  Antichxist;  Dbvil;  Dragon. 

*«See  further  Frazer.  Kingship,  184-193;  Schwartz.  73  seq.; 
Hocker,  Deutscher  Vo/JbifiaHte  (Gdttingen,  i8m),  p.  331.  Similarly, 
food  is  offered  to  the  snake  of  dough  m  the  Punjab  festival  already 
mentioned  (note  *  above). 

»'  The  festival  is  described  (as  seen  in  1906)  by  Marian  C.  Harnson. 
Folklore,  xviii.  (1907).'  187  sqq.  A  combination  of  a  cult  of  the 
house-snake  with  that  of  the  (Christian)  saint  of  the  master  of  the 
house  is  said  to  prevail  in  modem  Greece  y.  C.  Lawson.  Modem 
Greek  Religion,  1910,  p.  360)^ 
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"«^e 

J»nca  "      ■  ■  - 

lormed  paiUy  to  lecurt  the 

fcttUity    ftheuil 

in(  becauK  tbey  itluttrate  the 

list 

the  tnie  lifJbaKt  of  any 

^.    It  onnocbe  awimed  that 

(MtUVM 

« 

nd.pa.dW  iB  mote  con^tly 

reiTfd  thsl  Ihey 

e=rlierT'mo^^^™L.i.m 

to  rile  w 
and  belie 

"  h^^'"  'b^  r'^ 

;-..=a;S^!s:; 

vawing  bell 


Blatk-inakcd.-in'".! 


It  death   10   their 


a(  vcnentcd  main,  it  ii  notewoctky  that  in  Roman  cult  thr  truly 
nulic  dcitiea  aie  offered  milk  (FonAer).  and  it  i>  no  le*s  slnxulir 
■hat  many  of  tbe  old  nddHK*  of  Cretce  have  lerpenl  ■ttributei 
CHuTiKn}.*  N(w  MthroiiDla^ci]  neaich  ha>  vividly  shown  thai 
woman,  naturally  filled  (aa  it  leeiued)  to  undcnland  the  myneriei 
of  jpcmaeLwaiaiiinud  a  prominent  part  in  rim  for  (he  f unhennn 
tk-adtBtilih.    And  the  unw  thread  of  idejr 

.  "wivea"  of  t' ■—  "— "■  -^'  "  "• 

a  in  India  lor 


II  Msquii  (iSe4).  p.  iSo  teq-i 


d.  Harri»n,  Frol.  6t, 
Zb.,/;-4hj'.^89a1p.i 


,8.1,-i 


For  the  lerpent  ^nnKtimc*  with  anlhropomorphic  .  .  ._,  .  ... 
Tatdlat  imliotiii.  «t  R.  WDnich,  SOhuuiiclu  ViTfimlumciUifilr 
(Lripii^.  IM)>  lOOKjq.,  and  (oia  Carthaginian  Uiad  ol  the  under 

'■  lerpent  '"),  (ce  G.  A.  Cooke.  N.  ScmiL  /nHj.  (1903).  p.  IJ!- 

'Spencer  and  Gillen,  N.  Triliri  of  Cmlrai  Auslralia,  163,  uo 
•cq.  (Ftaier.  Aiaui,  p.  So);  A.  Lang,  Orvuu  s/  JUiein  {18^, 

'  There  appan  to  be  a  fundimentat  Inclination  toward!  ideal  o( 
relHrth  and^mncsraation  («  F.  B.  Jevont.  /droJ.  la  Study  tf 
Ctmf.  Kilipim.  1908,  op-  ¥>  aqq--  59  •Vi:)-  it  would  teem  lo  be 
wrapped  up  in  the  fecbnc  of  theeiaential  one-new"  of  the  troup 
(jncliidinf  it!  deity),  and  involve*  the  belief  that  audi  corpotale 
bnliet  never  die  (d.  even  the  Roman  cooceptloa  of  Ihe  family, 
Maine,  op.  cii,  107  laq.). 

>W.  W.  Fow%r,  Anun  Ftdutis,  103-10;;  HarTiion,  /mini. 
Bm.  SMi.  lilt.  311.     For,  the  UK  of  mlik.,ci.  Fnuer,  Aiani,.  74 

11.  itairai  Gat.  BnU.  I190D).  iii.  I,  JB 
le  fifth  of  Sdvana,  when  tbe  lerpepi- 


ooke  u,  ISO,  and  F,  Fa 
Soulh-Indian  feflival  < 
ity  ia  ioJuil  in  milk). 


Altec  inake-deitv  HuitiUcpochl 
feaJherajMaJe^iui^jatir; 


ificially'developcd 


■KRPDKBOV,  a  town  of  Ruula,  in  the  go 
Gi  m.  by  rail  S.  ol  the  cily  ol  Mohbw.  The  populalkm  in  1SS4 
WBSi:,430,and  n^s^iaiSgJ.  BuiltonhighdiSaon  both  banks 
of  the  rivei  Nara,  3  ra.  above  ita  confluence  with  the  Oka, 
Serpukhov  is  an  important  manulacluring  and  commerda]  toihi. 
lie  manufactorici  produce  cotton  and  woollen  atulb,  papei, 

andporcelim.  The  manufactured  goodsol  Serpukhov  an  acnt — 
moitly  by  rail— 10  the  lain  of  Niahmy-Novjorod  and  tlie 
Ukraine,  while  large  amounuofgrain,  hemp  and  timber,  brou^t 
from  Ihe  easl  down  Ihe  Oka.  are  discharged  at  Serpukhov  and 
sent  on  to  Uoicow  and  Si  Petenburg,  The  athedral  (ijM 
waa  rebuilt  in  the  iSlh  century;  the  old  foctrcB  has  almot 
entirely  disappeared. 

Serpukhov  is  one  of  the  oldnt  lowoi  o[  ibe  ptiodpalily  of 
Moscow;  in  1318  it  was  a  nearty  iodependeol  prindpality  undet 
the  protectorate  of  Motsow.  Ita  fortieu  protected  Moscow  sa 
the  south  and  was  often  attacked  by  the  Tatart;  the  Monenl 
ptince  Toktamish  plundered  it  in  1383,  and  the  Liihuaniani  in 
1410.  In  1556  the  town  was  strongly  fortified,  ao  thai  fifteen 
yetra  later  It  w       " " 


;  iSth  ce 


■ERRAHO  T  DOKIHOOEZ,  FRANCISCO,  Dnis  de  u  Ttnu 
AND  Count  or  Sah  Ahtonio  I1810-18S5),  Spanish  marshal  and 
■tateinian,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Leon  at  Cadia  an  tbe  ijlh 
of  December  1810.  HiafatherwasageneralolficerandaLiberaL 
Setraco  began  his  studies  al  Vergara  in  the  Basque  provinces, 
became  a  cadet  in  i8ji,  comet  in  i8]jin  the  lanier»  of  SajUBIo, 
passed  inlo  the  carabineers  in  i  Siq,  and  when  the  Cartlat  agitatioa 
began  in  1833  he  exchanged  into  the  cuirasueis.  He  formed  part 
of  the  escon  which  accompanied  Don  Carlos,  the  Gmt  pnlmdtt 
and  brother  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  to  the  frontier  of  PonugaL    As 


•Here  the 

robihly  be  ta 


er.ri|ht  I 


paten 


note  the  Indian  local,  • 


in  Id.  I  10 


■nake-bite  and  can  cure  his  worihippen  (fimilarly  the  EgyUias 
Mert.iegei'.  the  aefpent-patrones  of  the  Thcban  necropolis  and  the 
■erpent.  the  taviour-aDd  of  the  Pbtysian  Hicrapolia);  he  ii  Eepn< 


influennd  the  Tepmeniatiaai 
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aide-de-camp  of  Espoz  y  Mina,  then  under  the  orders  of  Generals 
Cordoba  and  Espartero,  in  the  armies  of  Queen  Isabella,  Serrano 
took  such  an  active  part  in  the  Carlist  War  from  1834  to  1839 
that  he  rose  from  the  rank  of  captain  to  that  of  brigadier-general. 
His  services  obtained  for  him  the  Cross  of  San  Fernando  and 
many  medals.  In  1839  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Cortes  for 
the  first  time  by  Malaga,  and  in  1840  he  was  made  a  general  of 
division  and  commander  of  the  district  of  Valencia,  which  he 
relinquished  to  take  his  seat  in  congress.  From  that  day  Serrano 
became  one  of  the  chief  military  politicians  of  Spain.  In  1841 
he  helped  Espartero  to  overthrow  the  regency  of  Queen  Chratina; 
in  1843  At  Barcelona  he  made  a  pronunciamiento  against  Espar- 
tero; be  became  minister  of  war  in  the  Lopex'  cabinet,  which 
convoked  the  Cortes  that  declared  Queen  Isabella  of  age  at 
fifteen,  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  an  Olozaga  cabinet, 
sulked  as  long  as  the  Moderados  were  in  office,  was  made  a 
senator  in  1845,  captain-general  of  Granada  in  1848,  and  from 
1846  to  1853  lived  quite  apart  from  politics  on  his  Andalusian 
estates  or  travelling  abroad.  He  assisted^  Marshal  O'Donnell  in 
the  military  movements  of  1854  and  1856,  and  was  his  staunch 
follower  for  twelve  years.  O'Donnell  made  him  marshal  in  1856 
and  captain-general  of  Cuba  from  1859  to  x863',  and  Serrano 
not  only  governed  that  island  with  success,  and  did  good  service 
in  the  war  in  Santo  Domingo,  but  he  was  the  first  viceroy  who 
advocated  political  and  financial  reforms  in  the  colony.  On  his 
return  to  Spain  he  was  made  duke  de  la  Torre,  grandee  of  the 
first  class,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  by  O'DonneU.  Serrano 
gallantly  exposed  his  life  to  help  O'Donnell  quell  the  formid- 
able insurrection  of  the  a  2nd  of  Juiie  1866  at  Madrid,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  Golden  Fleece.  At  the  death  of  O'DonneU, 
he  became  the  chief  of  the  Union  Liberal,  and  as  president  of  the 
senate  he  assisted  Rios  Rosas  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  Queen 
Isabella  against  her  Moderado  ministers,  for  which  both  were 
exiled.  Nothing  daunted,  Serrano  began  to  conspire  with  the 
duke  of  Montpensier,  Prim  and  Sagasta;  and  on  the  7th  of  July 
x868  Gonzalez  Bravo  had  Serrano  and  other  generals  arrested 
and  taken  to  the  Canary  Isles.  There  Serrano  remained  until 
Admiral  Topete  sent  a  steamer  to  bring  him  to  Cadiz  on  the  i8th 
of  September  of  the  same  year.  On  landing  he  signed  the  mani- 
festo of  the  revolution  with  Prim,  Topete,  Sagasta,  Martos  and 
otheis,  and  accepted  the  command  of  the  revolutionary  army, 
with  which  he  routed  the  troops  of  Queen  Isabella  under  the 
orden  of  the  marquis  of  Novaliches  at  the  bridge  of  Alcolea. 
The  queen  fled  to  France,  and  Serrano,  having  entered  Madrid, 
formed  a  Provisional  Government,  convoked  the  Cortes  Con- 
stituyentes  in  February  1869,  and  was  appointed  successively 
president  of  the  executive  a  nd  regent.  He  acted  very  impartially 
as  a  ruler,  respecting  the  liberty  of  action  of  the  Cortes  and 
cabinets,  and  bowing  to  their  selection  of  Amadeus  of  Savoy, 
though  he  would  have  preferred  Montpensier.  As  soon  as 
Amadeus  reached  Madrid,  after  the  death  of  Prim.  Serrano 
consented  to  form  a  coalition  cabinet,  but  it  kept  together  only 
a  few  months.  Serrano  resigned,  and  took  the  command  of  the 
Italian  king's  army  against  the  Carlists  in  North  Spain.  He 
tried  to  form  one  more  cabinet  under  King  Amadeus,  but  again 
resigned  when  that  monarch,  declined  to  give  his  ministers 
dictatorial  powers  and  sent  for  Ruiz  ZoriOa,  whose  mistakes  led 
to  the  abdication  of  Amadeus  on  the  nth  of  February  1873. 
Serrano  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  federal  republic, 
and  even  conspired  with  other  generals  and  poUticians  to  over- 
throw it  on  the  23rd  of  April  1873;  but  having  failed,  he  had  to 
go  to  France  until  General  Pavia,  on  the  eve  of  his  coup  d'itat 
of  life  3rd  of  January  1874,  sent  for  him  to  take  the  head  of  affairs. 
Serrano  assumed  once  more  the  title  of  president  of  the  execu- 
tive; tried  first  a  coalition  cabinet,  in  which  Martos  and  Sagasta 
soon  quarrelled,  then  formed  a  cabinet  presided  over  by  Sagasta, 
which,  however,  proved  unable  to  cope  with  the  military  and 
political  agitation  that  brought  about  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  by  another  pronunciamiento  at  the  end  of  December 
1874.  During  the  eleven  months  he  remained  in  office  Serrano 
devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  reorganization  of  finance, 
the  renewal  of  relations  with  American  and  European  powers,  and 


the  suppression  of  revolt.  After  the  Restoration,  Serrano  spent 
some  time  in  France,  returned  to  Madrid  in  1876,  attended  palace 
receptions,  took  his  seat  as  a  marshal  in  the  senate,  coquetted  a 
little  with  Sagasta  in  x88i,  and  finally  gave  his  open  support 
to  the  formation  of  a  dynastic  Left  with  a  democratic  programme 
defended  by  his  own  nephew.  General  Lopez  Dominguez.  He 
died  in  Madrid  on  the  26th  of  November  1885,  twenty-four  hours 
after  Alphonso  XII.  (A.  E.  H.) 

SERRES,  OLIVIA  (1772-1834),  an  English  impostor,  who 
claimed  the  title  of  Princess  Olive  of  Cumberland,  was  born  at 
Warwick  on  the  3rd  of  April  1772.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Wilmot,  a  house-painter  in  that  town,  who  subsequently 
moved  to  London.  In  1791  she  married  her  drawing-master, 
John  Thomas  Serres  (1759-1825),  marine  painter  to  George  III., 
but  in  1804  separated  from  him.  She  then  devoted  herself  to 
painting  and  literature,  producing  a  novel,  some  poems  and  a 
memoir  of  her  uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr  WUmot,  in  which  she 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius.  In  18x7,  in  a  petition  to  George  III.,  she  put  forward 
a  claim  to  be  the  natural  daughter  of  Henry  Frederick,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  the  king's  brother,  and  in  1820,  after  the  death  of 
George  III.,  claimed  to  be  the  duke's  legitimate  daughter. 
In  a  memorial  to  George  IV.  she  assumed  the  title  of  Princess 
Olive  of  Cumberland,  placed  the  royal  arms  on  her  carriage  and 
dressed  her  servants  in  the  royal  liveries.  Her  stoiy  represented 
that  her  mother  was  the  issue  of  a  secret  marriage  between 
Dr  Wilmot  and  the  princess  Poniatowski,  sister  of  Stanislaus, 
king  of  Poland,  and  that  she  had  married  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
in  1767  at  the  London  house  of  a  nobleman.  She  herself,  ten 
days  after  her  birth,  was,  she  alleged,  taken  from  her  mother, 
and  substituted  for  the  still-bom  diild  of  Robert  Wilmot. 
Mrs  Serres's  claim  was  supported  by  documents,  and  she  bore 
sufficient  resemblance  to  her  alleged  father  to  be  able  to  impose 
on  the  numerous  class  of  persons  to  whom  any  item  of  so-called 
secret  histocy  is  attractive.  In  1823  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  Home 
Secretary,  speaking  in  parliament,  declared  her  claims  unfounded, 
and  her  husband,  who  had  never  given  her  pretensions  any 
support,  expressly  denied  his  belief  in  them  in  his  will.  Mrs 
Serres  died  on  the  21st  of  November  1834,  leaving  two  daughters. 
The  eldest,  who  married  Antony  Ryves,  a  portrait  painter, 
uphdd  her  mother's  claims  and  styled  herself  Princess  Lavinia 
of  Cumberland.  In  x866  she  took  her  case  into  court,  producing 
all  the  documents  on  which  her  mother  had  relied,  but  the  jury, 
without  waiting  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  reply  for  the  crown, 
unanimously  declared  the  signatures  to  be  forgeries.  Mrs  Serres's 
pretensions  were  probably  the  result  of  an  absurd  vanity. 
Between  X807  and  x8x5  she  had  managed  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  members  of  the  Royal  family,  and  from  this  time 
onwards  seems  to  have  been  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  raising 
herelf,  at  all  costs,  to  their  social  level.  The  tale  once  invented, 
she  brooded  so  continuously  over  it  that  she  probably  ended  by 
believing  it  heiself. 

See  W.  J.  Thorns,  Hannah  Li^foot,  and  Dr  WUmot'sPolisk  Princess 
(London,  1867):  Prinuss  of  Cumberland's  Statement  to  the  English 
Nation',  Annual  Register  (1866),  Case  of  Ryves  v.  the  Attorney- 
General. 

SERTORIUS,  QUINTUS,  Roman  statesman  and  general,  was 
a  native  of  Nursia  in  Sabine  territory.  After  acquiring  some 
reputation  in  Rome  as  a  jurist  and  orator,  he  entered  upon  a 
military  career.  He  served  under  Marius  in  102  B.C.  at  the 
great  battle  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (mod.  Aix)  in  which  the  Teutones 
were  decisively  defeated.  In  97  he  was  serving  in  Spain.  In  9X 
he  was  quaestor  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  he 
would  have  been  elected  to  the  tribuneship  but  for  the  decided 
opposition  of  Sulla.  He  now  declared  for  Marius  and  the 
democratic  party,  though  of  Marius  himself  as  a  man  he  had  the 
worst  opinion.  He  must  have  been  a  consenting  party  to  the 
hideous  massacres  of  Marius  and  Cinna  in  87,  though  he  seems 
to  have  done  what  he  could  to  mitigate  their  horron.  On 
Sulla's  return  from  the  East  in  83,  Sertorius  went  to  Spain,  where 
he  represented  the  Marian  or  democratic  party,  but  without 
receiving  any  definite  coromissioo  or  appointment.    Having  been 
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obliged  to  vithdraw  to  Africa  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of 
the  forces  of  Sulla  over  the  Pyrenees,  he  carried  on  a  campaign 
in  Mauretania,  in  which  he  defeated  one  of  Sulla's  generals  and 
captured  Tingis  (Tangier).  Hiis  success  recommended  him  to 
the  people  of  Spain,  more  particularly  to  the  Lusitanian  tribes 
in  the  west,  whom  Roman  generals  and  governors  of  Sulla's 
party  had  plundered  and  oppressed.  Brave  and  kindly,  and 
gifted  with  a  rough  telling  eloquence,  Sertorius  was  just  the  man 
to  impress  them  favourably,  and  the  native  militia,  which  he 
organixed,  spoke  of  him  as  the  "  new  Hannibal."  Many  Roman 
refugees  and  deserters  joined  him,  and  with  these  and  his  Spanish 
volunteers  he  completely  defeated  one  of  Sulla's  genersJs  and 
drove  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius,  who  had  been  specially  sent 
against  him  from  Rome,  out  of  Lusitania,  or  Further  Spain  as 
the  Romans  called  it.  Sertorius  owed  much  of  his  success  to  his 
statesmanlike  a|t>ility.  His  object  was  to  build  up  a  stable 
government  in  the  country  with  the  consent  and  co-operation 
of  the  people,  whom  he  wished  to  civilize  after  the  Roman 
model.  He  established  a  senate  of  300  members,  drawn  from 
Roman  emigrants,  with  probably  a  sprinkling  of  the  best 
Spaniards,  and  surrounded  himself  with  a  Spanish  bodyguard. 
For  the  children  of  the  chief  native  families  he  provided  a  school 
at  Osca  (Huesca),  where  they  received  a  Roman  education  and 
even  adopted  the  dress  of  Roman  youths.  Strict  and  severe 
as  he  was  with  his  soldiers,  he  was  particularly  considerate  to 
the  people  generally,  and  made  their  burdens  as  light  as  possible. 
It  seems  clear  that  he  had  a  peculiar  gift  for  evoking  the  en- 
thusiasm of  rude  tribes,  and  we  can  well  understand  bow  the 
famous  white  fawn,  a  present  from  one  of  the  natives,  which 
was  his  constant  companion  and  was  supposed  to  communicate 
to  him  the  advice  of  the  goddess  Diana,  promoted  his  popularity. 
For  six  years  he  may  be  said  to  have  really  ruled  Spain.  In  77 
he  was  joined  by  M.  Perpema  (or  Perpenna)  Vento  from  Rome, 
with  a  following  of  Roman  nobles,  and  in  the  same  year  the  great 
Pompcy  (q.v.)  was  sent  to  conquer  him.  Sertorius  proved 
himself  more  than  a  match  for  his  adversaries,  utterly  defeating 
their  united  forces  on  one  occasion  near  Saguntimi.  Pompcy 
wrote  to  Rome  for  reinforcements,  without  which,  he  said,  he 
and  Metellus  would  be  driven  out  of  Spain.  Sertorius  was  in 
league  with  the  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  negotiating 
with  the  formidable  Mithradates,  and  was  in  communication 
with  the  insurgent  slaves  in  Italy.  But  owing  to  jealousies 
among  the  Roman  officers  who  served  under  him  and  the 
Spaniards  of  higher  rank  he  could  not  maintain  his  position, 
and  his  influence  over  the  native  tribes  slipped  away  from  him, 
though  he  won  victories  to  the  last.  In  7  a  he  was  assassinated 
at  a  banquet,  Perpema,  it  seems,  being  the  chief-  instigator  of 
the  deed. 

See  Plutarch's  lives  of  Sertorius  and  Pompey,  Appian,  Belt.  civ. 
and  Hispanica;  the  fraements  of  Sallust;  Dio  Cassius  xxxvi. 
25,  27.  28,  xiiv.  47;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  25,  29.  30, 90. 

SERURIER,  JEAUME  MATHIEU  PHIUBERT,  Coute  (1742- 
1819),  French  soldier,  was  bom  at  Laon  of  middle-class  parent- 
age.  After  being  lieutenant  of  the  Laon  militia,  he  entered  the 
royal  army,  and  served  in  the  campaigns  in  Hanover  (1759), 
Portugal  (1762)  and  Corsica  (1771).  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  major,  and  in  its  course 
he  became  colonel,  brigadier-general  and  finally  general  of 
division.  He  fought  under  Kellermann  and  B.  L.  J.  Sch^rer 
in  the  army  of  the  Alps  in  1795,  and  under  Bonaparte  in  Italy 
at  Vico,  Mondovi,  Castiglione  and  Mantua.  Besides  his  military 
qualities,  he  showed  great  administrative  talent  in  governing 
Venice  (1797)  and  Lucca  (1798).  He  helped  Bonaparte  in  the 
coup  d*itat  of  18  Bmmaire,  and  had  a  brilliant  career  under  the 
empire,  when  he  was  made  senator,  count,  marshal,  and  governor 
of  the  palace  of  the  Invalides.  In  1814,  however,  he  voted  for 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  under  the  Restoration  was  made 
a  peer  of  France  He  was  dismissed  from  all  his  posts  for  having 
joined  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  died  in  retire- 
ment.   A  statue  has  been  raised  to  his  memory  at  Laon. 

See  L.  Tuetey.  Un  Ciniral  dt  rarmie  d'ltalie,  Serurier  (Paris, 
1899). 


8BRVAL  (Pdis  send),  an  African  wildcat,'  ran^ng  from 
Algeria  to  the  C^pe.  It  is  of  medium  size,  with  long  limbs, 
short  tail,  and  tawny  fur  spotted  with  black;  the  head  and  body 
may  measure  40  in.  and  the  tail  x6  in.  Messrs  NicoUs  and 
Eglington,  joint  authors  of  The  Sportsman  in  South  Africa,  state 
that  the  serval  is  fairiy  common  in  South  Central  Africa,  frequent- 
ing the  thick  bush  near  rivers,  and  preying  on  the  smaller  ante- 
lopes, guinea-fowls  and  francolins.  The  mantles  made  from  its 
skin  are  reserved  for  chiefs  and  dignitaries  of  native  tribes. 
Serval  kittens  can  be  tamed  with  little  trouble,  but  are  di&nilt 
to  rear. 

8ERVAN,  JOSEPH  MICHEL  AMTOIIIB  (1737-1807),  French 
publicist,  was  bom  at  Romans  (Dauphin^)  on  the  3rd  of  Novem- 
ber 1737.  After  studying  law  he  was  appointed  avocat'gtnerat 
at  the  parlement  of  Grenoble  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  In 
his  Discours  sur  la  justice  criminelle  (1766)  he  made  an  eloquent 
protest  against  legal  abuses  and  the  severity  of  the  criminal  code. 
In  1767  he  gained  great  repute  by  his  defence  of  a  Protestant 
woman  who,  as  a  result  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
had  been  abandoned  by  her  Catholic  husband.  In  1772,  how- 
ever, on  the  parlement  refusing  to  accede  to  his  request  that  a 
present  made  by  a  grand  seigneur  to  a  singer  should  be  annulled 
on  the  ground  of  immorality,  he  resigned,  and  went  into  retire- 
ment. He  excused  himself  on  the  score  of  ill-health  from  sitting 
in  the  States  General  of  1789,  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
deputy,  and  refused  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Cm^ps  Ligisiaiif  under 
the  Empire.  Among  his  writings  may  be  mentioned  Rifiexions 
sur  Us  Confessions  de  J. -J.  Rousseau  (1783)  and  Essai  sur  la 
formation  des  assembtUs  nationaieSf  prooinciales,  et  municipaies 
(1789).  His  (EMvfts  ckoisies  and  (Eutres  intdUes  have  been 
published  by  De  Portets.  His  brother  Joseph  Sekvan  dc 
Gerbey  (x  741-1808)  was  war  minister  in  the  Girondist  ministry 
of  1792. 

See  "  Lettres  inddites  de  Servan,"  in  Soueemnetmbmoires  (vol.  tv., 
Paris,  1900). 

SERVAN  (or  Servando  known  as  Skrvamdohi),  JSAll 
NICOLAS  (1695-1766),  French  decorator,  architect  and  scene* 
painter,  was  bora  on  the  2nd  of  May  1695.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
carriage-builder  at  Lyons.  From  1724  to  1742  be  was  director 
of  decorations  at  the  Paris  Opera,  at  that  time  atuated  in  a  wing 
of  the  Palais-Royal.  His  activity  was  considerable,  whether  as 
a  painter  or  as  an  inventor  of  scenic  contrivances  for  f £tes  at  the 
marriage  of  royal  personages.  He  also  designed  the  decorations 
for  altars,  and  the  facade  for  the  church  of  Saint  Sulpice  in  Paris. 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  19th  of  January  1766.  His  writings 
include  Description  abrigie  de  Figlise  SaitU  Pierre  de  Rome 
(Paris,  1738),  and  La  Relation  de  la  reprisentation  de  la  fort 
enchantiesur  le  Ihidtre  des  Tuileries,  le  jl  mars  1754, 

SERVETUS.  MICHAEL  [Miguel  Serveto)  (isn-xSSi). 
physician  and  polemic,  was  bom  in  x  511  ^  at  Tudda  in  Navarre, 
his  father  being  Hernando  Villanueva,  a  notary  of  good  family 
in  Aragon.  His  surname  is  given  by  himself  as  "  Serveto  " 
in  his  early  works,  "per  Michaelem  Serueto,  alias  Reues.*' 
Later  he  Latinized  it  "  Servetus  ";  when  writing  French  (1553) 
he  signs  "  Michel  Seruetus."'  It  is  probable  that  he  was  of  the 
same  family  as  the  Spanish  ecclesiastic  Marco  Antonio  Serveto 
de  Reves  (d.  1598),  bom  at  Villanueva  de  Sigena  in  the  diocese  of 
Huesca  (Latassa,  Bibl.  nueta^  1798,  i.  609).  At  this  place  is  the 
traditional  mansion  of  the  family,  and  in  the  parish  church  the 
family  altar  with  the  family  arms  {Christian  Life,  29th  Sept. 
1888).  Servetus  at  Geneva  makes  Villanueva  his  birthplace, 
assigning  it  to  the  adjoining  diocese  of  Lerida.  His  later  adopted 
surname,  Villanovanus  or  de  Villeneufve,  was  no  mere  pseudonym 
since  he  followed  his  father's  example.  Of  his  education  we  only 
know  that  his  father  sent  him  to  study  law  at  Toulouse,  where 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Bible  (1528).  From  152$ 
he  had  found  a  patron  in  Juan  de  Quintana  (d.  1 534).  a  Franciscan 

*This  date  rests  on  his  own  testimony  (both  at  Vienna  and 
Geneva)  and  that  of  Calvin.  An  isolated  passage  of  the  Geneva 
testimony  may  be  cited  in  favour  of  150Q. 

'  The  form  Servct  first  appears  in  a  letter  of  Oecolampadius  to 
the  senate  of  Basel  (1531)  and  is  never  used  by  himself.  Moshcsm's 
"  Servede  *1  is  an  imaginary  form. ' 
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promoted  in  xsjo  to  be  confeiaor  to  Charles  V.  In  the  train  of 
Quintana  he  witnessed  at  Bologna  the  double  coronation  of 
Charles  in  February  1550,  visited  Augsburg,  and  perhaps  saw 
Luther  at  Coburg.  The  spectacle  of  the  adoration  of  the  pope 
at  Bologna  impressed  him  strongly  in  an  anti-papal  direction. 
He  left  Quintana,  visited  Lyons  and  Geneva,  repaired  to  Oecolam- 
padius  at  Basel,  and  pushed  on  to  Bucer  and  Capito  at  Straas- 
burg.  Considerable  attention  was  attracted  by  his  first  publica- 
tion, D«  TrinUatis  erronbus  (1531,  printed  by  John  Setzer  at 
Hagenau).  It  is  crude,  but  original  and  earnest,  and  shows  a 
wide  range  of  reading  very  remarkable  in  so  young  a  man. 
Melanchthon  writes  "  Servetimi  multum  lego."  Quintana,  who 
describes  him  as  di  grandissimo  ingegnOf  and  s^ch  sopkista, 
thought  the  matter  was  Serveto's,  but  the  execution  too  good 
to  be  his  (H.  L&mmer,  Monumenta  Vaticana^  x86i,  109).  The 
essay  was  followed  in  1533  by  a  revised  presentation  of  his  views 
in  dialogue  form.  We  next  find  him  at  Lyons  (1535)  editing 
scientific  works  for  the  Trechsel  firm,  adopting  the  "  Villano- 
vanus"  surname,  which  he  constantly  used  till  the  year  of  his 
death.  At  Lyons  he  found  a  new  patron  in  Dr  Symphorien 
Champier  (Caimpegius)  (1472-1539),  whose  profession  he  resolved 
to  follow.  Resorting  (1536)  to  Paris,  he  studied  medicine  under 
Johann  GOnther,  Jacques  Dubois  and  Jean  Femel.  It  was  in 
XS36,  when  Calvin  was  on  a  hiurried  and  final  visit  to  France,  that 
in  Paris  he  first  met  Servetus,  and  as  he  himself  says,  proposed 
to  set  him  right  on  theological  points.*  Servetus  succeeded 
Vesalius  as  assistant  to  GOnther,  who  extols  his  general  culture, 
and  notes  his  skill  in  dissection,  and  ranks  him  vix  uUi  secundus 
in  knowledge  of  Galen.  He  graduated  in  arts,  and  claims  to  have 
graduated  in  medicine  (of  this  there  is  no  record  at  Paris), 
published  six  lectures  on  **  sympA  "  (the  most  popular  of  his 
works),  lectured  on  geometry  and  "  astrology  "  (from  a  medical 
point  of  view)  and  defended  by  counsel  a  suit  broujght  against  him 
(March  1538)  by  the  medical  faculty  on  the  groimd  of  his  astro- 
logical lectures.  In  Jime  1538  he  writes  from  Louvain  (enrolled 
there  as  a  university  student  on  the  X4th  of  December  1537  as 
Michael  Villanova)  to  his  father  (then  resident  at  San  Gil), 
C3q;>lains  his  remo^  from  Paris,  early  in  September,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  (8th  August)  of  his  master  {d  scHor  mi 
maestro)  f  says  he  is  studying  theology  and  Hebrew,  and  proposes 
to  return  to  Paris  when  peace  is  proclaimed.  After  this  he 
practised  medicine  for  a  short  time  at  Avignon,  and  for  a  longer 
poiod  at  Charlieu  (where  he  contemplated  marriage,  but  was 
deterred  by  a  physical  impediment).  In  September  1540  he 
entered  himself  for  further  study  in  the  mediad  school  at  Mont- 
pellier,  possibly  gaining  there  a  medical  degree. 

Among  attendants  on  his  Paris  lectures  was  Pierre  Panlmier, 
since  X  5  a8  archbishop  of  Vienne.  Paulmier  now  invited  Servetus 
to  Vienne  as  his  confidential  physician.  He  thus  acted  for 
twelve  years  (xM^^^SSS)!  making  money  by  his  practice,  and  also 
by  renewed  editorial  work  for  the  Lyons  publishers— ^ork  in 
which  he  constantly  displayed  his  passion  for  original  discovery 
in  am  departments.  Outwardly  he  was  a  conforming  Catholic; 
privately  he  punued  his  theological  speculations.  It  is  probable 
that  in  X  54  X  he  had  been  rebaptized  (he  maintained  the  duty  of 
adult  baptism  at  the  age  of  thirty).  Late  in  1545,  or  very  early 
in  X  546,  he  opened  a  f atid  correspondence  with  Calvin,-  forwarding 
the  manuscript  of  a  much-enlarged  revision  of  his  theological 
tracts  and  expressing  a  wish  to  visit  Geneva.  Calvin  replied 
(x3th  February  X546)  in  a  letter  now  lost;  in  which,  he  says, 
he  expreued  hinuelf  "plus  durement  que  ma  coustume  ne 
porte."  On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Guillaume  Farel,  "ri 
venerit,  modo  valeat  mea  autoritas,  vivum  exire  nimquam 
patiar,"  and  to  Pierre  Viret  in  the  same  terms.  Evidently 
Servetus  had  warning  that  if  he  went  to  Geneva  it  was  at  his 
peril.  Writing  to  AM  Pouppin  (in  or  about  1547)  he  complains 
that  Calvin  would  not  return  his  manuscript,  and  adds,  "  mihi 
ob  eam  rem  moriendum  esse  certo  scio."  The  volume  of  theo- 
logical tracts,  again  recast,  was  declined  by  two  Basel  publishers, 
Jean  Frellon  (at  Calvin's  instance)  and  Marrinus,  but  an  edition 

*  Bexa  incorrectly  makes  Servetus  the  challenger,  and  the  date 
1534- 


of  xooo  copies  was  secretly  printed  at  Vienna  by  Balthasar 
Amollet.  Ready  by  the  3xti  of  January  X553,  the  bulk  of  the 
impression  was  privately  consigned  to  Lyons  and  Frankfort  for 
the  Easter  market.  On  36th  February,  a  letter,  enclosing  a  sheet 
of  the  printed  book,  and  revealing  the  secret  of  its  authorship, 
was  written  from  Geneva  by  Guillaume  H.  C.  de  Trye,  formerly 
ickevin  of  Lyons,  to  his  cousin  Antoine  Ameys  in  that  dty. 
The  letter  bears  no  sign  of  dictation  by  Calvin  (who  must,  how- 
ever, have  furnished  the  enclosed  sheet),  and  de  Ttye's  part  may 
be  explained  by  an  old  grudge  of  his  against  the  Lyons  book- 
sellers. For  a  subsequent  letter  Calvin  furnished  (reluctantly, 
according  to  de  Txye)  samples  of  Servetus's  handwriting,  expressly 
to  secure  his  conviction.  The  inquisitor-general  at  Lyons, 
Matthieu  Ory  (the  "  Doribus  "  of  Rabelais)  took  up  the  case  on 
X2th  March;  Servetus  was  interrogated  on  x6th  Much,  arrested 
on  4th  April,  and  examined,  on  the  two  foUowing  days.  His 
defence  was  that,  in  correspondence  with  Calvin,  he  had  assumed 
the  character  of  Servetus  for  purposes  of  discussion.  At  4  A.ic. 
on  7th  April  he  escaped  from  his  prison,  evidently  by  connivance. 
He  took  thp  road  for  Spain,  but  turned  back  in  fear  of  arrest. 
How  he  spent  the  next  four  months  is  not  known.  His  own 
account  is  that  he  never  left  France;  Calvin  believed  he  was 
wandering  in  the  North  of  Italy;  the  absurd  suggestion  that  he 
lay  hid  as  a  conspirator  in  Geneva  was  first  started  by  J.  Spon 
{Hist,  de  Genive,  x68o).  On  Sattirday  the  xath  of  August  he 
rode  into  Louyset,  a  village  on  the  Frendi  side  of  (Geneva.  Next 
morning,  having  sold  his  horse,  he  walked  into  Geneva,  put  up  at 
"  the  RJose,"  and  asked  for  a  boat  to  take  him  towards  Zurich  on 
his  way  to  Naples.  Finding  he  could  not  get  the  boat  till  next  day 
(Monday)  he  attended  afternoon  service  Qit  would  probably  have 
got  into  trouble  if  he  had  not  done  so),  was  recognixed  at  church 
par  queUptesJrires,  and  immediately  arrested.  The  process  against 
him  (Nicholas  de  la  Fontaine  being  in  the  first  instance  the 
nominal  prosecutor)  lasted  from  X4tn  August  to  a6th  October, 
when  sentence  "  estre  brusle  tout  vyfz  "  was  passed,  and  carried 
out  next  day  lat  Champel  (Oct.  a7th,  X553).  Calvin  would  have 
had  him  beheaded.  Meanwhile  the  dvil  tribunal  at  Vienne  had 
ordered  (x7th  June)  that  he  be  fined  and  burned  alive;  the 
sentence  of  the  ecdesiastical  tribunal  at  Vienne  was  deLeiyed 
till  33rd  December.  Jacques  Charmier,  a  priest  in  Servetus's 
confidence,  was  condemned  to  three  yean'  imprisonment  in 
Vienne.  The  only  likeness  of  Servetus  is  a  small  copperplate 
by  C.  Sichem,  1607  (often  reproduced);  the  original  is  not 
known  and  the  authenticity  is  uncertain.  In  X876  a  statue  of 
Servetus  was  erected  by  Don  Pedro  Gonsalez  de  Velasco  in 
front  of  his  Instituto  Antropologico  at  Madrid;  in  X903  an 
expiat<»y  block  was  erected  at  Champel;  in  1907  a  statue  was 
erected  in  Paris  (Place  de  la  Mairie  du  XIV*  Axiondissement); 
another  is  at  Aramnese;  another  was  prepared  (19x0)  for  oection 
at  Vienne. 

The  relt^ous  views  of  Servetus,  marked  by  strong  individuaUty. 
are  not  easily  described  in  terms  of  .current  systems.  His  denial  of 
the  tripersonaltty  of  the  Godhead  and  the  eternity  of  the  Son,  along 
with  his  anabaptism,  made  hb  system  abhorrent  to  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alilce,  in  spite  of  his  intense  Biblictsm,  his  passionate 
devotion  to  the  person  of  Christ,  and  his  Christocentric  scheme  of 
the  universe.  His  earliest  theological  writings,  in  which  he  appraxi- 
mates  to  the  views  of  F.  Socinus,  are  better  known  than  his  riper 
work.  He  has  been  classed  with  Arians,  but  he  endorses  in  his  own 
way  the  homoousian  formula,  and  denounces  ^Arius  as  "  ChristI 
gloriac  incapacissimus.'*  He  has  had  many  critics,  some  apologists 
Xe.g.  Postel  and  Lincurius),  few  followers.  The  fifteen  condemnatory 
clauses,  prefacing  the  sentence  at  Geneva,  set  forth  in  detail  that  he 
was  guilty  of  heresies,  blMphemously  expressed,  i^nst  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion.  An  instance  of  hb  mjurious  language 
was  found  in  his  use  of  the  term  "  trinitaires  "  to  denote  "  ceux  qui 
croyent  en  la  Trinit6."  No  law,  current  in  Geneva,  has  ever  bran 
adcluced  as  enacting  the  capital  sentence.  Claude  Rigot,  the  pro> 
cureur-g4n4ral,  put  it  to  Servetus  that  his  legal  education  roust  have 
warned  him  of  the  provisions  of  the  code  01  Justinian  to  this  effect: 
but  in  1535  all  the  old  laws  on  the  subject  of  religion  had  been  set 
aside  at  Ceneva;  the  only  civil  penalty  recogniara  by  the  edicts  of 
XS43  beinc  banishment.  The  Swiss  churches,  while  s^ireeing  to 
condemn  servetus,  say  nothing  of  capital  punishment  in  weir 
letters  of  advice.  The  extinct  law  aeems  to  have  been  revived  for 
the  occauon.  A  valuable  controversy  followed  on  the  question 
of  encuting  heretics,  in  whkh  Besa  (for).  Mino  Celsi  (agamrt). 
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1^74  to  iSSs)  luvelhKHni  niiieh  Ibht,  iniied  with  aonie  nnjecton. 
The  records  of  the  Geneva  triaj,  Gnt  publidied  by  Dt  La  Rncbb 
Rproducid  in  Rilliet'i  ROalim  ftc..  (IM^I,  and  riKwheie,  arc  bat 
nven  in  vol.  viii.  <ia7a)  ol  the  Curpiu  rifanmilmm  cditnl  of 
Calvin'i  Korlci^  Roefl'a  Hill,  du  prufU  itr  Ontei.  vi^  iv.  (1877J. 
hat  a  food  account  of  boih  trials  The  puBge  on  the  puliuuy 
cicrulaiion.  Ant  noticed  by  W.  Wolion.  Sill^uaia  utaa  Amc  ami 
It^  L,ani«i  (i6w>,  ha,  given  riK  10  «  liierahirc  afiaon;  ait, 
tti^-r[My.  Tollia'a  Die  EnlAtckant  ill  Blulkraila^tt.  Ac.  (1*76): 
Ku>lL-y,  in  FotMitMy  X«.  (Febnufy  1870)1  TolUii'f  Kr^tka 
BfmniuufKi  ibir  Uanxf  md  mni  Virt^atir  (iSaa).  Odw 
pfi>dalogu:al  apeculaiiona  of  Servetua  are  nc^ed  by  G.  figmMid, 

a  tSeolocian  ia  Tollin'a  I^kriytUm  U-  Smarts  (1  vob.,  iSTfr-iflfS); 
Ptmtcr'i  Di  M.  SincU,lMln.<n  (1B76),  U  URfutT  FiDm  a  Unitarian 
'    ■       -  ■■     "   Af^ltlarU 


Los  Hartidoits  aptMa  (lUo.  nL  a.),  ud  by. 

'"  '  H  <iS77.  an  unaiiifieury  bsak; 

ud  luly  1S7S).     CX  ScnBlB'a 

uioo  a  TolHn'a  OuBaooUi  U. 


a  Pcla'yo" 
_>.  M.LJ.,  5. 


I.  Tlual.  Ra.,  April 


Ute.  iS79).  H19  alory  haa  been  dramarited  h 
Gtmlrr  (iSy>),  by  Jose  Echecaray.  Id  Miuru  n 
br  Allien  Him^nn,  i'eml  (iSSt),  and  by  Pral.  Sli« 
m  Cmfra  (i^7)r    Recent  pamphleii  by  Spanish  ai 


■BBVU>  [5rK>aI,  u  Inlind  UafdoB 
Europe,  tiliutcd  In  Ibe  nortb  of  tbc  BiUun  PcniusU. 
Tie  frontier,  as  deGDcd  by  tbe  Berlin  Tietty  el  1S7S, 
il,  roughly  tpeaking,  isdiaited  by  liven  in  ibe  nortli,  aai  by 
Mini  is  the  uutb.    Id  Um  north,  between  Verdorova  and 


Belgrade,  the  Dwiube  iHviiJa  Servta  bom  H     _    . 

■Igrade  and  the  border  vitUge  of»  R&cha  the 

Save  divldei  il  fmrn  Croalia-Siavonia  for  80  m.     In  Ibe  noRh- 

wal  the  Diioa  flom  [or  id)  m.  between  Bosiii  ud  Stniai 

I  The  EnBlish'fpeaking  racta  alone  write  this  word  with  a  ■ 

](  a  b.  Strtia  for  Strha:  a  pnctict  reaested  by  the  Snta. 

iggenlag  the  dcdvalioa  of  cbeii  uow  from  the  Lr-'-  ■^ 
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'in  the  north-east  the  Danube,  for  50  m.,  and  the  Timok  foE 
i$  m.,  constitute  respectively  the  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian 
boundaries.  Various  mountain  ranges  mark  the  frontiers  of 
Bosnia,  on  the  west,  Turkey  on  the  south-west  and  south,  and 
Bulgaria  on  the  south  and  south-east.  According  to  the  survey 
carried  out  by  the  Servian  general  staff  in^  1884  the  area  of  the 
country  is  18,782  sq.  nu 

MtmHlains. — ^The  mountain  eroups  which  rise  confusedly  over 
almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  land,  fall  into  two  main  biocks,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  river  Morava.  On  the  east  of  this  river,  three 
vast  ranges,  the  Tiansylvanian  Alps,  the  Balkans  and  Rhodope, 
encroach  upon  Servian  soil;  while  on  the  west  there  is  a  chaos  of 
mountain  masses,  outliers  of  the  Bosnian  and  Albanian  higjhiands. 

Rhers. — ^The  chief  navigable  river  of  Servia  is  the  Danube,  which 
enters  the  country  at  Belgrade  and  pierces  the  Transylvanian  Alps 
by  way  of  the  Kazan  iix.  "  Cauldron  ")  Pass,  near  the  famous  Iron 
Gates  (see  Rumania).  The  Tirook,  which  formed  the  Bulgarian 
frontier  as  long  ago  as  the  ^h  century,  springs  in  the  western 
Balkans,  or  Stara  Flanina,  and  issues  into  the  Danube,  near  Negotin, 
after  a  course  of  70  m.  Sooner  or  later^  indeed,  all  the  S^vian 
rivers  reach  the  Danube.  The  Save,  which  is  also  navigable,  meets 
It  at  Bels^rade,  after  being  joined,  at  Racha,  by  the  Drina,  a  Bosnian 
river,  which  rises  on  the  Montenegrin  border,  155  m.  S.  by  W.  Near 
Obrenovats  the  Kolubara  also  enters  the  &ive,  after  travening 
4jS  m.  from  its  source  in  the  Sokolska  Gora.  Apart  from  frontier 
nvers,  the  most  important  stream  is  the  Mocava,  which,  rising  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Kara  Dagh,  a  little  beyond  the  Servian 
frontier,  enters  the  country  with  a  north-easteriy  course  near  the 
extreme  S.E.,  and  then  turns  N.N.W.  and  flows  almost  in  a  straight 
line  through  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Danube.  Its  total 
length  is  about  150  m.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  known 
as  the  Bulgarian  Morava,  and  only  after  receiving  the  Servian 
Morava  on  the  left  is  it  known  as  the  Morava  simply  or  as  the  Great 
Morava.  The  Servian  Morava  is  joined  on  the  south  by  the  Ibar, 
which  comes  from  the  Albanian  Alps;  the  combined  length  of  these 
rivers  beins;  about  130  m.  The  only  other  important  tributary  of 
the  Great  Morava  b  the  Nishava,  which  it  receives  on  the  right,  at 
Nish.  This  stream  flows  68  m.  W.  by  N.  from  its  source  among  the 
foothills  of  the  Stara  Planina.  The  valleys  of  all  these  nvers, 
especially  those  of  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Great  Morava,  and  of  the 
Nishava,  contain  oonnderable  areas  of  level  or  low-lying  country 
well  suited  for  the  growth  of  com,  and  the  low  grounds  along  the 
Save  and  the  Danube  from  the  Drina  to  the  Morava  are  also  well 
adapted  for  agriculture,  except  the  tract  ol  fenland  called  the 
Machva,  in  the  extreme  north-west. 

Getdofy. — ^The  geological  structure  of  Servia  is  varied.  In  the 
south  and  west  the  seaimcntary  rocks  most  largelv  developed  are 
of  ancient,  pre-CartKtniferous  date,  interruistcd  oy  considerable 
patches  of  granite,  serpentine  and  other  crystalline  rocks.  Beyond 
.this  belt  tMre  appear  in  the  north-west  Mesosoic  limestones,  such 
as  occupy  so  extensive  an  area  in  the  north-west  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  generally,  and  the  valleys  opening  in  that  Quarter  to  the 
Drina  have  the  same  desolate  aspect  as  belongs  to  these  rocks  in 
the  rest  of  that  region.  In  the  extreme  north-east  the  cr>^alline 
schists  of  the  Carpathians  extend  to  the  south  side  of  the  Danube, 
and  stretch  parallel  to  the  Morava  in  a  band  along  its  right  bank. 
Elsewhere  east  of  the  Morava  the  prevailing  rocks  bek>ng  to  the 
Cretaceous  series,  which  enters  Servia  from  Bulgaria.  The  Shumadia 
is  mainly  occufMed  by  rocks  of  Tertiary  age,  witn  intervening  patches 
of  okler  strata;  and  the  Rudnik  Mountains  are  travened  by  metal- 
liierbus  veins  of  syenite. 

Minerals. — Gold,  silver,  iron  and  lead  were  worked  by  the 
Romans,  whose  operations  can  still  be  traced  in  the  Kostolats  mine, 
near  Pozharevats,  and  elsewhere.  Even  more  ancient  is  the  Avala 
mercury  mine,  near  Belgrade.  The  heaps  of  debris  which  cover 
so  many  acres  near  Belgrade,  on  the  Kopaonik  foothills  and  in  the 
Toplitsa  valley  bear  witness  to  the  importance  of  this  industry  in 
the  past.  During  the  later  middle  ages  the  Servian  mines  brought 
in  a  large  revenue  to  the  merchant  pnnoes  of  Ragusa.  They  pros- 
pered greatly  during  the  14th  century,  but  Turkish  rule  put  a  stop 
to  thb  industry  after  14^;  and  the  revival  only  began  in  1835, 
under  the  patronage  of  Pnnce  Mikwh.  The  richest  coal  and  lignite 
seams  occur  among  the  north-eastern  mountains,  generally  near  the 
Danube  or  Tlmok,  and  along  the  Morava.  They  are  worked  by  the 
state,  by  Belgian  companies  and  by  private  enterprise,  the  output 
in  1907  being  valued  at  £121,000.  Lead  is  principally  raised  in  the 
Podrinye,  especially  at  Rnipan:  and  at  Kuchayna,  in  the  Pozhare- 
vats department,  where  zinc  and  small  cuiantities  of  gold  and  silver 
are  obtained.  Antimony  is  mined  at  Zayechar.  Copper  and  iron 
are  worked  by  Belgians  at  Maydanpek,  the  chief  mining  centre 
east  of  the  Morava.  Nickel,  mercury,  manganese,  jsraphite, 
marble,  sulphur  and  oil  shales  are  found  in  various  regKxis,  but 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  as  a  whcrfe,  remain  almost' 
undeveloped. 

The  numerous  mineral  springs  are  even  more  neglected  than  the 
mines.  Waters  rich  in  iodine  and  sulphur  occur  in  the  Machva. 
About    1878   an   unsuccessful   attempt   was   made   to   convert 


Arandydovats  Into  a  popular  health-resort.  The  baths  near  Nish 
and  vranya  are  comparatively  prosperous,  while  the  beautiful 
surroundii^  attract  visitors  even  from  abroad. 

ClimaU. — The  climate  of  Servia  b  on  the  whole  mild,  though 
subject  to  the  extremes  characteristic  of  inland  Eastern  countries. 
In  summer  the  temperature  may  rise  as  high  as  xo6*  F.,  while  in 
winter  it  often  sinks  to  13*  or  even  ao*  below  zero.  The  high-lying 
valleys  in  the  south  are  colder  than  the  rest  of  the  country,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  greater  elevation  but  also  because  of  their  being 
exposed  to  cdd  winds  from  the  north  and  north-east. 

FoMHO, — The  wild  life  of  the  Servian  highlands  b  unusually  varied. 
A  lew  bears  and  wild  boars  and  lynxes  bnd  shelter  in  the  remoter 
forests,  with  many  badgers,  wolves,  foxes,  wildcats,  martens  and 
weasels.  Otters  are  common  along  the  rivers;  chamob  may  very 
rarely  be  seen  on  the  least  accessible  peaks;  roe-deer,  red-deer, 
squirreb  and  rabbits  people  the  lower  woodlands;  and  hares  abound 
in  the  open.  The  beaver  b  extinct.  Among  land  birds  may  be 
enumerated  several  varieties  of  easle,  vulture,  falcon,  owl,  crow, 
jay,  magpie,  stork,  quail,  thrush,  dove,  &c  Pheasants  are  easily 
acclimatized;  grouse  and  woodcock  are  indigenous  on  the  uplanos 
of  the  north;  partridges,  in  all  districts.  Game  laws  were  instituted 
in  1808.  Innumembie  aquatic  birds  haunt  the  banks  of  the  Save, 
Danube  and  Drina,  and  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Timok  and  Mocava ; 
among  them  being  pelicans,  cmnes,  grey  and  white  herons,  and  many 
other  lands  .of  waders,  besides  wild  geese,  ducks,  rail  and  snipe. 
Edible  fron,  tree-frogs,  lizards,  snakes,  tortoises  and  scorpions  are 
found  in  all  parts.  The  principal  fishi^ies  are  in  the  Danube  and 
Save. 

Ponsts. — About  one  tenth  of  the  land  is  covered  by  forests,  which 
give  pbce,  at  an  altitude  of  5000  ft.,  to  lichens  and  mosses.  Little 
care  was  bestowed  on  forestry  in  the  19th  century,  MMrt  from 
government  supervision  of  the  national  and  communal  domains, 
a  task  usuaUy  delegated  to  the  local  mayor.  Much  of  the  finest 
tjmber  was  felled  in  the  wars  of  1876-1878  and  of  1885,  and  the 
rights  of  grazing  and  wood-cutting  also  caused  widespread  de- 
structbn.  The  total  forest  area  (orodal  estimate,  1909)  b  about 
3,800,000  acres,  of  which  1,625,000  belong  to  the  communes  and 
I f375iOOO  to  the  state.  Oaks  and  beeches  predominate  in  the  north; 
pines,  often  of  gigantic  size,  among  the  fantastic  white  or  grey  rocks 
of  the  wild  south-western  ridges. 

AgricnUnre. — Servian  methods  of  farming  renuun  in  many 
respects  primitive.  Real  progress  was,  however,  achieved  in 
the  period  X890-19XO,  chiefly  owing  to  improvements  in  agri- 
<!ultural  education.  Indian  com  b  the  principal  crop,  for  corn- 
cake  forms  the  staple  diet  of  the  peasantry,  while  the  grain  is 
also  used  for  feeding  pigs,  the  heads  for  feeding  cattle  and  the 
stubble  for  manure.  The  normal  yield  exceeds  5,000,000 
busheb  yearly,  wheat  coming  next  with  a  little  leas  than 
4,000,000.  Flax,  hemp  and  tobacco  are  also  grown;  hemp 
espedally  near  Leskovats.  The  cultivation  of  sugar-beet, 
introduced  in  1900,  became  an  important  industry,  but  the 
attempt  to  introduce  cotton  failed.  The  native  tobacco  planta- 
tions meet  all  the  local  demand,  except  for  a  small  quantity  of 
Turkish  tobacco  imported  for  the  manufaaure  of  q>ecial  blends. 
The  best  Servian  wines  are  those  of  Negotin  and  Seraendria. 
Before  the  appearance  of  Pkyttoxera  in  x88a  wine  was  exported 
to  France  and  Switzerland,  but  in  1882-1895  thousands  of 
acres  of  vines  were  destroyed.  Phylloxera  was  checked  by  the 
importation  of  American  vines  add  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  viticulture.  The  creation  of  state  vine-nurseries,  stocked  with 
American  plants,  was  authorized  by  a  law  of  1908.  Orchards 
are  very  extensive,  and  all  the  fruits  of  central  Europe  will 
thrive  in  Servia.  The  chief  care  is  bestowed  on  plums,  from 
which  b  dbtilled  a  mild  spirit  known  as  raki  or  rakiya.  The 
favourite  kind  of  raki  is  shtivovUsa  (the  sHwowiH  of  Austria), 
extracted  solely  from  plums.  There  b  a  considerable  trade  in 
dried  plums  and  plum  marmalade.  Bees  are  very  generally 
kept,  the  honey  being  consumed  in  the  country,  the  wax  ex- 
ported. Mulberries  are  grown  on  many  farms  for  silkworms; 
sericulture  b  encouraged  and  taught  by  the  state^  and  over 
100,000  tt)  of  cocoons  are  annually  exported.  Relatively  to  its 
population,  Servia  possesses  a  greater  number  of  sheep  (3,160,000 
in  1905)  and  pigs  (908,000  in  1905)  than  any  coimtry  in  Europe. 
Large  herds  of  swine  fatten,  in  summer  and  autumn,  on  the  beech- 
mast  and  acorns  of  the  forests,  returning  in  winter  to  the  low- 
lands. The  Servian  pig  b  pure  white  or  black,  but  other  breeds, 
notably  the  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire,  are  kept.  Despite  Ameri- 
can con^petition  and  Austro-Hungarian  tariffs  the  export  of 
swine  remains  the  principal  branch  of  Servian  commerce. 
Cheeses  are  made  from  the  milk  of  both  sheep  and  goats;  but 
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cattle  are  mostly  bred  for  export  or  dnu^t  poxpoiet.  The 
cumbrous  wooden  carts  which  afford  the  sole  means  of  transport 
in  many  districts  are  generally  drawn  by  oxen,  although  buffaloes 
may  be  seen  in  the  south.  The  native  horses,  though  strong, 
are,  like  the  cattle,  of  small  size. 

tami  Tenure. — More  than  four-fifths  of  the  Servians  are  peasant 
farmers;  and  the  great  majority  of  these  cultivate  the  land  be- 
longine  to  their  own  families.  Holdings  are  generallysmall,  not 
exceeding  an  average  of  ao  acres  for  eaoi  household.  They  cannot 
be  sold  or  mortgagra  entire;  the  law  forbids  the  alienation  for  debt 
of  a  peasant's  cottage,  his  garden  or  courtyard,  hb  plough,  hb  last 
six  yutara  ^  of  land  and  the  cattle  necessary  for  working  hb  farm. 
Besides  the  small  farms  there  b  the  aodrwca,  a  form  of  community 
which  appears  to  date  from  prehbtoric  times,  and  mainly  survives 
along  the  Bosnbn  frontier,  though  tending  to  disappear  everjrwhere 
and  to  be  replaced  by  rural  co-operation.  Under  the  zadruga  system, 
each  homestead  or  cluster  of  cottages  b  occupied  by  a  group  of 
families  connected  by  blood  and  dwelling  together  on  strictly 
communistic  principles.  The  assodation  b  ruled  by  a  house-father 
{domanyiti  or  staryeskina)  and  a  house-mother  {dimanyitsa),  who 
aaugn  to  the  members  their  respective  tasks.  The  staryeskina  may 
be  fnt  patriarch  of  the  community,  but  b  often  choeen  by  the  rest 
of  the  memben  on  account  of  hb  prudence  and  ability;  nor  b  hb 
wife  necessarily  the  domanyitsa.  In  addition  to  the  farm  work, 
the  members  often  practise  various  trades,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  paid  into  the  commod  treasury.  The  community  sometimes 
includes  a  priest,  whose  fees  for  baptism,  Ac.,  augment  the  common 
fund.  The  buildings  belonging  to  the  homesteads  are  enclosed 
within  an  immense  palisade,  inside  which  a  large  expanse  of  fields 
b  mostly  planted  with*  plum,  damson,  and  other  fruit-trees,  sur- 
rounding the  houses  of  the  occupiers.  In  the  midst  of  these  is  the 
house  01  the  staryeskina,  which  contains  the  common  kitchen, 
eating  hall,  and  family  hall  of  ^he  entire  homestead.  Here  all  the 
membere  assemble  in  the  evening  for  conversation  and  amusement, 
the  women  spinning,  while  the  children  pby.  The  houses  are 
mostly  very  small  wooden  structures,  serving  for  little  else  but 
deeping  places.  But  that  of  the  staryeskina  b  often  of  brick,  and 
b  invariably  of  better  construction  than  the  rest.  The  houses  are 
often  raised  on  piles,  above  the  level  of  the  floods  which  occur  so 
frequently  near  the  Save  and  Drina.  Zadrugas  were  very  prosperous, 
as  they  had  always  a  sufficient  number  of  nands  at  command,  and 
thor  memben  combined  to  obtain  implements  and  cattle.  But 
with  the  establishment  of  order  and  security,  the  zadruns  begap 
rapidly  to  disappear,  a  further  cause  of  their  dissolution  Dcing  the 
fact  tnat  members  could  legally  acquire  private  property  {osofina). 
A.  new  stimulus  was  given  to  agriculture  by  tne  encouragement 
whkh  King  Alexander  personally  extended  to  the  establishment  of 
rural  co-operative  assodations  on  the  Raiffeisen  principles.^  The 
obiect  of  the«e  assocbtions  is  prindpadly  to  facilitate  the  acqubition 
of  improved  implements  and  better  oreeds  of  cattle.  No  fewer  than 
IOC  of  such  credit  societies  were  founded  tietween  1894  and  i899> 
The  total  number  of  agricultural  co-operative  societies  exceeded  ^00 
tn  1910;  each  has  its  tribunal  {Conseil  'des  Prud'kommes),  which 
arbitrates  in  disputes;  and  all  together,  with  the  state-aided  Co- 
operative Caisse,  which  lends  money  to  the  smaller  societies,  form  a 
single  great  organization  known  as  the  General  Union. 

Smau  holdings  were  in  themselves  a  hindrance  to  Servian  agri- 
cultural progress,  inasmuch  as  small  farmers  cannot  afford  the  cost 
of  scientific  larming;  hence  the  great  success  of  co-operation.  As 
a  rule,  also,  the  lots  of  ground  belonging  to  one  household  or  family 
do  not  lie  together,  but  are  disperMO  in  differei^,  very  often  dbtant, 
parts  of  the  vilbge  land.  To  meet  thb  difficulty,  a  farmer  with 
more  crops  than  he  can  reap  unaided  will  summon  his  neighbours  to 
hb  assbtance,  supplying  them  with  food,  but  no  money,  and  binding 
himself  to  repay  the  service  in  kind.  Thb  form  of  voluntary  co- 
operation b  called  nu)ba.  Another  serious  drawback  to  the  economic 
position  b  that  Servb  has  no  seaboard,  and  that  it  b  far  from  the 
nearest  export  harbours  {e.g.  GaUtz,  Salonica,  Fiume).  In  such  a 
utuation  the  country  b  at  the  mercy  of  hostile  tariffs. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce.— Tht  scarcity  of  labour  prevents 
the  growth  of  any  great  manufacturing  industries.  There  is  no 
native  artisan  class;  for  except  in  very  rare  cases,  the  people 
value  their  independence  too  highly  to  work  in  factories,  or  even 
to  enter  domestic  service.  A  large  proportion  of  the  artisans 
throughout  Servia  are  Austro-Hungarians  or  gipsies.  The 
chief  manufacturing  industries  are  those  for  which  the  country 
supplies  raw  material,  notably  meat-packing,  flour-milling, 
brewing,  tanning,  and  the  weaving  or  spinning  of  hemp,  flax 
and  wooL  There  are  also  iron-foundries,  potteries,  and  sugar, 
tobacco  and  cellubid  factories.  A  law  of  1898  authorises  the 
government  to  grant  concessions  on  very  favourable  terms  to 
foi«ign  ci4>italbts  willing  to  promote  mining  and  manufactures 
b  Servia;  but  in  1910  the  number  of  large  industrial  establish 
'  Ont  yutro  b  the  area  whkh  two  oxen  can  plough  in  a  day. 


ments  in  the  kingdom  did  not  exceed  60^  nor  tSie  mmibcr  of 
hands  employed  5000.  There  are  a  few  domestic  indtistries» 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  sandab  {opanke),  and  of  the  hand- 
woven  carpets  and  ngs  made  at  Ptiot,  wfaicli  are  popqbir 
throughout  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Commeru. — The  follawing  table  shows  the  value  of  Serviaa 
ports  and  exports  for  five  yean: — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 

£3437.000 
3,334,000 
1,773.000 
3333.000 
3.025.000 

£3486.000 

3479/K)0 

3,864,000 
3^59,000 
3,019.000 

Q>tton  and  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  salt,  sugar,  iron  and  machinery 
are  the  principal  imports^  and  come  chiefly  Trom  Austria-Himgary. 
Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Large  quantities  of  prunes,  grain,  neat. 
raw  hidei,  eggs  and  copper  are  exported,  chiefly  to  Auatna-Hungary, 
Germany  and  Turkey. 

Finance. — Up  to  1878  the  principal  revenues  were  derived  fraes 
the  customs,  excise  ami  a  sort  of  poll-tax.  The  government  required 
the  town  and  village  communities  to  pay  into  the  state  treasory 
£1,  4s.  per  head  of  the  able-bodied  citiaens  living  in  the  oommimity. 
and  the  municipal  board  made  repartition  of  thie  total  amount  due 
to  the  government  from  its  citizens  according  to  their  estimated 
wealth  or  earnings.  That  system  yielded  without  the  slightest 
difficulty  about  £750.000  annually.  But  the  Berlin  Treaty  (1878) 
stipulated  that  Servb  should  construct  part  of  the  intematioaal 
railway  to  Constantinople  and  to  Salonica,  and  should  pay  the 
Turkish  landownen  an  indemnity  for  the  estates  whidi  had  been 
taken  from  them  and  divided  among  their  Servian  tenants.  Thb 
and  the  necessity  of  indemnifying  the  people  from  whom,  during  the 
wan  with  Turkey  (1876-1878).  requiaitaons  had  been  taken  aod 
money  borrowed,  forced  the  government  to  enter  the  European 
finandal  markets.  Up  to  that  time  (1881 )  Servb  had  practically  ao 
public  foreign  debt,  although  it  owed  Russb  about  £240^000  lent 
privately  for  war  preparations,  and  to  its  own  people  about  £330,000 
taken  by  a  forced  loan  for  war  purposes.  The  first  public  loans  were 
made  in  1881  by  French  banks  at  ;rii  for  s%  bonds,  and  the  ex- 
penditure had  to  be  immcdbtely  increased  to  £1.340.000.  The 
introduction  of  new  taxes  and  the  reonanizatioa  of  the  financial 
administration  of  the  country  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
of  public  expenditure,  chbfly  because  the  skupshtina  was  for  some 
time  reluctant  to  replace  the  old  system  of  direct  taxation  by  a  more 
modern  system,  when  in  1884  the  new  law  of  taxation  was  adopted, 
the  utuation  became  so  serious  that  in  1805  a  new  scheme  was 
adopted  by  which  the  government  gave  to  the  bondholden  additional 
securities,  the  bondhtuden  at  the  same  time  acceptii»the  new  4.% 
unified  bonds  in  exchange  for  their  old  s%  bonds.  The  foUowng 
table  gives  an  analyus  of  the  national  deM  on  the  ist  of  Januaxy 
1909  :~- 

Russbn  debt  of  1876  (5%)    .     . 

Lottery  kian  of  1881  (3%) 

Loan  of  the  Uprava  Fondova  (5%) 

Primary  loan  of  1888  . 


Unified  loan  of  1895  (4%)  . 
Railway  kian  of  1899  (5%) 
Monopoly  k>an  of  1903  (5%) 
Loan  of  1906(4!%)    . 


£iw/)0O 
909.000 

39I/>0O 

367/wo 
13.516.000 

193,000 
3,300,000 
3.767.000 


Total  ....  £21,573.000 
The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  customs  duties,  the  state  moo- 
opolies  of  salt,  sugar,  tobacco,  matches  and  petroleum;  national 
property,  e.g.  forests,  railways,  postal  service;  direct  taxes,  of  whicb 
the  most  important  are  the  poll-tax  and  the  land  taxes  (graduated 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land).  The  heaviest  charves  are  for 
the  service  of  the  national  debt  and  for  the  army ;  each  of  these  it< 
exceeded  £1,000,000  in  1909.  The  estimated  revenue  and 
penditure  for  five  yean  are  shown  below. — 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1905 
1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

£3.533,000 
3.595.000 
3,618.000 
3.833.000 
4.145.000 

£3.505.000 
3.566.000 
3.615.000 
3.830.000 
4.i33/»o 

BasUts  and  ifoaey.— The  National  Bank  of  Servia.  founded  in 
Belgrade  in  188^.  has  a  nominal  capital  of  £800.000  (£360.000  pai4). 
The  Mortgage  Bank  (C/pmsa  Fondoea),  founded  in  1863.  b  a  state 
institution  which  lends  money  for  agricultural  operations,  Ac.  The 
Export  Bank,  founded  in  1901,  is  a  private  bank  under  state  aaper- 
vtsion,  with  branches  in  Budapest,  Vienna,  Berlin.  Ac  Its  oM 
object  b  the  furtherance  of  Servian  foreign  commerce. 
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In  1875  Servia  adapted  the  oedinal  tyttem  for  money,  treights 
and  measurn,  which  came  into  actual  use  in  X883.  The  monetary 
onit  is  the  dimair  (f  lanc)  of  100  panu  (centimes).  In  circulation  there 
are  gold  pieces  of  10  and  20  dmarsi  silver  of  50  fanUt  and  i,  a  and 
Sd%nars\  nickel  of  j,  10  and  20  paras;  and  bronae  of  a  paras. 
Twenty-five  dinan  equal  £1  steriing. 

Cktet  rnnu.— The  chief  towns  of  Servia  are  Bclgiade.  the  capital. 


(6000) ;  and  Kralyevo  (3600). 

Ccmmumkations. — Until  the  muddle  of  the  X9th  century,  tnvelleri 
through  the  Balkan'Peninaula  had  a  choice  between  two  main  routes, 
which  started  as  a  single  highway  from  Belgrade,  and  up  the  Morava 
valley  to  Nish.  Here  two  raaos  diverge:  one  branchuig  off  south- 
eastwards  to  Pirot,  Sofia  and  C>ttstantinople;  the  other  proceeding 
southwards  to  Vranya,  Uskab  and  Salonica.  The  railway  which 
connects  western  and  central  Europe  with  Constantinople  and 
Salonica  takes  the  same  ooune.  That  section  of  it  which  travenes 
Servia  was  begun  in  1881  and  finished  in  1888.  Branch  lines  give 
access  to  Kraguyevats,  Zayechar,  Semendria  and  other  important 
.towns,  and  there  are  several  smaller  railways  in  the  vallejrs  of  the 
Save,  the  Danube,  the  Servian  Morava  and  tlieir  tributaries.  Apart 
from  country  lanes  and  footpaths,  there  are  three  classes  of  highways, 
ootttrolledj  respectively,  by  the  nation,  department  and  commune. 
Cbnstniction  and  repain  are,  in  theory,  carried  out  by  compulsory 
labour;  but  this  ri^t  is  sddom  enforced.  Even  in  the  Sbdmadia, 
where  materiab  are  plentiful,  the  roads  repidlygive  way  under  heavy 
traffic,  or  after  bad  weather;  in  the  Macnva,  rodrinye  and  remoter 
districts,  they  are  often  impassable.^  The  Constantinople  and 
Salonica  roads  remain  the  best  m  Servia.  Besides  the  frontier  streams 
on  the  north  and  west^  the  only  river  of  any  importance  for  navigation 
is  the  Morava,  which  IS  navigable  by  steamers  of  light  draught  as  high 
as  Chupriya,  about  69.  m.  from  xti  mouth. 

The  postal  system 'dates  from  1820,  when  an  ocganiaed  system  of 
couricre  was  established,  for  state  correspondence  only.  From  18^ 
in  1868  the  Servian  government  undertook  the  carriage  of  letters  in 
Servia  itself,  while  the  Austro-Hungarian  corisulate  in  Bdgrade 
forwarded  oorresoondenoe  to  and  from  central  and  western  Europe. 
In  x868  the  whole  business  of  posting  was  taken  over  by  the  state; 
post  offices  are  also  maintained  by  many  communes,  and  a  few.  are 
Itinerant.  Servia  joined  the  Intemationad  Telegraphic  Union  in 
1866,  the  Postal  Union  in  1874.  The  first  telegraph  line  was  con- 
structed as  eariy  as  1855;  telegrams  between  Constantinople,  Sofia, 
Budapest  and  Vienna  pass  over  lines  constructed  by  the  Sermn 
government  (under  conventions  with  Austria-Hui^ary  and  Turkey) 
in  1899  and  xoq6.  The  telephone  service,  inaugurated  in  1900,  u  a 
state  monopoly  (both  for  construction  and  operation). 

Population. — ^With  a  continuous  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
and  of  male  over  female  children,  the  population  of  Servia  rose 
from  a,x6i,96x  in  1890  to  3,493,770  in  X900,  and  to  about 
s,750,ooo  in  19x0.  More  than  four-fifths  of  this  number  belong 
to  the  Serbo-Croatian  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race;  while  the 
remainder  is  composed  of  about  x 60,000  Rumans,  47,000  gipsies, 
8000  AustiD-Huxigarians  and  Germans,  and  5000  Jews.  Many 
Servian  emigrants  returned,  after  1878,  to  the  territories  which 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  restored  to  their  country.  These  territories 
had  been  occupied,  under  Turkish  rule,  by  Albanians,  west  of 
the  Morava,  and  by  Bulgarians,  along  the  Nishava;  but,  after 
1878,  the  Albanians  withdrew,  and  the  Bulgarians  were  absorbed. 
The  Rumans  reside  prindpally  in  the  north-east,  near  the 
borders  of  their  native  land,  and  are  peasant  fanners,  like  the 
Serbs.  The  gipsies  occasionally  settle  down,  forming  separate 
camps  or  villages,  but  in  most  cases  they  prefer  a  wandering 
life.  They  are  often  admirable  artisans  and  musicians,  almost 
every  town  possessing  a  gipsy  band.  The  Germans  and  Austro- 
Hungarians  control  a  large  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  country; 
the  Jews,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Balkans,  are  retail  traders.  Anti- 
Semitism  is  not  prevalent  in  Servia,  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
the.  Jewish  communities.  The  stature  and  features  of  the  Serbs 
vary  in  different  regions;  but  the  northern  peasantry  are 
generaUy  fairer  and  shorter  than  the  mountaineers  of  the  south. 
Those  of  the  Shumadia  are  blue-eyed  or  grey-eyed.  In  many 
parts  the  prevailing  types  have  been  modified  by  intermarriage 
with  Bulgars,  Albanians  and  Vlachs;  so  that,  along  the  Timok, 
for  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  ixiake  physiognomy  a  test  of 
xiationality.  Even  language  does  not  afford  a  sure  criterion,  so 
nearly  akin  are  many  spoken  dialects  of  Servian  and  Bulgarian.. 

National  Characteristics. — Servia  is  a  land  without  aristocracy 
or  middle  class.    Instead,  it  possesses  an  army  of  placemen  and 
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officials;  but  these  being  mainly  recruited  from  the  peasantry, 
do  not  disturb  the  prevailing  sodal  equality.  In  X900  there  was 
neither  pauper  nor  workhouse  in  Uie  country.  The  people, 
less  thrifty  and  industrious  than  the  Bulgars,  less  xnartial  than 
the  Monjten^rins,  less  versatile  and  intellectual  than  the  Ruxzums, 
value  .comfort  far  more  highly  than  progress.  A  moderate 
amount  of  work  enables  them  to  live  wdl  enough,  and  to  pass 
their  evenings  at  the  village  wine-shop;  although,  being  a  sober 
race,  they  meet  there  rather  to  discuss  politics  than  to  drink.' 
Of  politics  they  never  tire;  and  still  greater  is  their  devotion  to 
music,-  poetry  and  dandxig.  Periiaps  their  most  characteristic 
dance  is  the  kolo,  sometimes  perfonxied  by  as  xnany  as  xoo  men 
and  women,  in  a  sin^e  serpentine  lixie.  Their  national  instru- 
ment, the  gHsU  (gusia),  is  a  single-stringed  fiddle,  often  roughly 
fashioned  oif  wood  and  oz-^iide,  the  bow  being  strung  with  horse- 
hair. All  daases  delight  in  hearing  or  intoning  the  endless 
romances  which  celebrate  the  feats  of  their,  national  heroes; 
for  eveiy  true  Serb  lives  as  much  in  the  past  as  in  t^e  present, 
and  medieval  wars  still  constantly  iumish  themes  of  new  legends 
andballads.  It  is  largely  this  enthusiasm  for  the  past  which  keeps 
alive  the  desire  for.  a  xeimion  of  the  whole  race,  in  another. 
Servian  Empire,  like  that  overthxown  by  the  Turks  in  1389.' 
The  fasts  ol  the  Orthodox  Church  are  strictly  kept;  while  the 
festivals,  which  are  hardly  less  numerous,  are  cdebrated  even  by 
the  Senium  Moslems.  As  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  the  jtonx,' 
or  patron  saint's  day,  is  set  aside  for  rejoidng.  A  Servian 
crowd  at  a  festival  presents  a  medley  of  brilliant  and  picturesque! 
costumes,  scarlet  being  the  favourite  colour.  Men  wear  a  long 
smock  of  homeq)un  linen,  beneath  red  or  blue  waistcoats  with 
trousers  of  white  frieze.  The  women's  dress  consists  of  a  similar 
smock,  a  "souave"  jacket  of  embroidered  velvet  and  two 
brlg^t^  cotoured  aprons  tied  over  a  white  skirt,  one  in  front 
and  one  behind.  The  head-dress  is  a  small  red  c^,  tambourine- 
shaped,  and  strings  of  coins  are  coiled  in  the  hair,  or  worn  as 
necklaces  and  bracelets.  In  this  maimer  a  farmer's  wife  will 
often  decorate  herself  with  her  entire  dowry.  During  the  cold 
months,  both  sexes  wrap  themselves  in  thidc  woollen  coats  or 
sheepskins,  with  the  fleece  inwards;  both  are  also  shod  with 
corded  sandals,  called  opanke.  The  Rumanian  women  retain 
their  native  costume,  and  are  further  distinguished  by  the  wooden 
cradles,  slung  over  the  shoulders,  in  which  they  carry  their 
infants ;  the  Servian  mothers  prefer  a  canvas  bag.  Women  weave 
most  of  the  garments  and  linen  for  their  families,  besides  sharing 
in  every  kind  of  manual  labour.  Turkish  ideas  prevail  about 
their  social  position;  but  so  highly  valued  are  their  services,' 
that  parent^  are  often  unwilling  to  see  their  daughters  marry; 
and  wives  are  in  many  cases  older  than  their,  husbands.  The 
relationship  called  pobratimstvo  is  only  less  common  than  in 
Montenegro  (q.v.);  equally  binding  is  kumstto^  or  sponsorship, 
e.g.  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  "  best  man  "  and  the 
bridegroom  at  a  wedding,  or  between  godparents  and  god- 
children. Persons  connected  by  kumstw?,  pobratimstvOf  or 
cousinship,  however  distant,  may  not  marry.  At  a  funeral,  the 
coffin  is  left  open  until  the  last  moment — a  custom  found  every- 
where in  the  Balkans,  and  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Turks,  who  found  that  coffins  were  a  convenient  hiding-place 
for  arms.  The  same  practice  is,  however,  common  in  Sftain  and 
PortugaL  Few  countries  are  richer  than  Servia  in  myth  and 
folklore.  The  peasants  believe  in  charms  and  omens,  in  vam- 
pires, were-wolves,  ghosts,  the  evil  eye  and  tile  or  white-robed 
spirits  of  the  earth,  air,  stream  and  mountain,  with  hoofs  like 
a  goat  and  henna-dyed  nails  and  hair.  Even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century,  education  had  done  little  to  dispel  such 
superstitions. 

Constitution  and  Government. — ^In  X903,  after  the  murder  of 
King  Alexander  Obrenovich,  and  the  accession  of  Peter  Kara- 
georgevich,  the  constitution  of  X889  was  revived.  By  this 
instrument  the  government  of  Servia  is  an  independent  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  hereditaxy  in  the  male  line,  and  in  the  order 
of  primogeniture.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king* 
advised  by  a  cabinet  of  eight  membera,  who  are  collectively 
and  individually  req)onaable  to  the  nation,  and  represent  the 
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mIniMta  ol  tMdto  tStbt,  «u,  the  btolor,  fiuao^  public 
works,  coamwne^  nli^a  ud  eduatloo,  ubd  Jiutice,  Tlie  kloc 
uid  tbe  MliMitl  UKmbly,  or  Sartina  SlmfiUiiia,  of  130' 
memben,  Ugclhec  fomi  the  legiiUtuR.  A  (cnenl  dec^on 
miui  be  held  «vay  CoDitli  ycu.  EidmembetRcdTais  diun 
for  every  da/  of  actuaJ  AtLenduice,  end  tnvek  free  00  (he  Tmil- 
treyi.    Tlise  b  ilea  »  lUIe  OHUidl  vhidi  deek  with  vuiout 

by  the  Uog,  uu!  half  by  tbe  Skupehtlni.  Apeit  bom  ■oldieii 
ol  the  active  umy,  all  mde  citiioi*  ol  fuU  i(e  miy  vote,  U  they 
pty  15  dhiui  In  ditect  uxa;  vhOe,  >p»t  (ran  pcitMi,  ctns- 
moDiI  Duyon lud  Mate  KmDU,  «1]  dtlicu  of  jeyeui,  ptyinf 
6odiiun,ueelivbl«totbeSkDii*btins.  The  Yiiiia  Shitiitina 
HI  Giud  Skupehtiu  it  only  Goovoked  to  diicuB  the  mou  Kiiaui 

1,  luch  u  chuget  in  the  HKCtaioii,  the  ccO' 

errilolief  of  the  Unfdom.  Iti  vote  ii  reguded 
n,  and  It*  msDhcn  en  twice  u  numcioui  u  tlioee 
U  til*  Nuodna  Skupilitina.  For  purpoao  of  locel  govenusent 
Sento  It  divided  Inlo  17  depanmeau  (ejbui,  pL  elruMI,  each 
mdei  ■  prelect  {nadialM),  1A0  ii  aMiKed  by  a  Haff  of  civil 
iervanti,  dealing  with  finance,  public  mik*,  noUation,  leUglon, 
educatkni,  police,  commerce  and  agiicultiire.  He  alu  conunindi 
tlie  dtparimgital  CMUtabulaiy  01  pendHn.  Evoy  depaitment 
Is  divided  Into  diWiicta  (im).  admtnlWered  by  the  lab-fRfect 
{irtM  uaduimk)  \  and  tlie  diitiicta  are  nib-divided  lain  com- 
mimca  or  munjdpalilici,  each  having  iti  ulaiied  mayor  {Itmtt 
eitiKt),iiboptcaidt*ovna  council  elected  on  a  buii  oI  popula- 
tion. Within  the  tmaller  ^ibcm  of  Cbeit  jufi>diirdi>ii,  tbe 
Bub-prefect  and  mayor  have  tlbe  aame  dutlea  to  lulfil  as  ttuar 
Aipoloi,  the  (scfect.  The  mayor  is,  fuithci,  reqwnsible  for  tlie 

Tn.iiitm.nf»n(llu.ff»nm..ii.lgT.i..iy,fim>«mnrfnlhi.rprnp>rty 

He  pieienla  to  the  ommollaa  {aiianik,  pL  tUtnaltti  a  yeaily 
atatement  of  acanmti  and  eUinialea,  which  tliey  may  reject  or 
amend.  All  taiea  levied  hy  the  atateaitpaidbylhecommuDal 
coundl,  wUch  aiieuca  the  pnpetty  owned  t^  each  family 
UDdei  iu  aotboiily,  oollecta  tbe  amaunt  due  and  ba*  the  light 
to  retain  ote-founb,  01  moie,  for  local  leqdtementa.  Ttiectntial 
govenuneot  caoiMt  veto  (be  dectioa  of  a  rominttnal  mayor  01 


.—The  medieval  dladdi  of  Bdgnde,  Niih,  Pirel  and 

Bulgarian  frontier  were  entmuiKd  tMrnxn  i8t^  andiS^f,  «hilE 
the  modem  lorti  of  Ni*h,  Pirot  and  Zaycclur  were  Btrnigtheiied  and 
rc-armed  at  the  begianiiig  of  the  xnti  century.  The  deienuvc  force 
o(  Che  couDlry,  as  rcornniied  in  1901,  corkiivtt  of  Ihe  oalioruJ  vtny 
(«d»(f>u  voyiibi)  and  the  landvturm.  la  theaatiDra]ar]ny.wl ' 
orniuied  in  5  diviuoiu,  with  headquartm  ■»  w!->»  "*■' 
Valyevo,    Kr^uyevara    and    Zaycchar,    evenr 

month!  in  other  hiwicha)  betwren  hia  2  lit  and  hii  45ih  y«r.    tie 
miui  el»  hdeiig  id  the  landaturra. at  the  agn  of  17-Ji  and  4;-SO- 

The  national  army  cnnilHi  oI  three  kuu  or  dames;  tlie  Gni  is  the 


Niih,    ^grade 


The  infantry  were  ainied  in  1910  with  the ,. „,, 

JUffufL^The  Servian  Church  is  an  aucocephaloua  branch  of  the 
Onhndoi  Eastem  eonununioo.  It  Is  nit^ecl,  as  a  whole,  to  the 
mlniitrv  of  cducatian;  for  interna]  adrmoivtruien  it*  Royeniinff 
body  H  a  Bynod  of  Kvc  pre^tca,  pteddcd  over  by  the  archtnthopof 
Belgrade,  who  ii  also  the  metropolitan  of  Ssvla.     Beierade  a 

.L_  __, ■.■__r ,  „,  ,1.  («ir  dioctaes  are  Kith,  Shabam 

ik  (einacopal  eee  at  Zayechar)-  The  lynod  ia 
al  trihund;  t' —  -'--  —  — 1— J— i-.i 


'Onem 


to  rcpreaeat  every  4500  eli 


twt  of  the  law  of  Ibe^nd.  U 
^nly  I  ID  mooka,  aH  bdan^iat  to 
■r  Kniyevo,aiid  Manafia  and 

by  the  pfieita,  who  played  a 
natiooal  iadeptadcw,  .They 

'UhSty  ol  comdmi"i."ii^yiria«L~LSHty'oi 
nM  to  Romaa  Calhnlks.  Jews.  Mahomnwdaas  sad 

int  communitiea.    Tbe  Mlhwnmedans  (abo«  woo 

Turks  and  i  iaio  mwa)  an  Che  latpH  leligiaus  body  atmit  Iran 

EAkiImi.— In  loio,  17%  of  the  populallea  eaoM  read  Bad  wtia. 
Priaiary  education  In  the  KaCf  achools  is  free  and  caapalsen;  the 
Radinc  of  Qiurdi  Slavonic,  nakufe^mdy  and  agricuitiirc  [for  Do^, 
doaeiBc  aeiencg  (Ici  (irii),  ctrtain  haadlcrafis,  ilaclnc  and  fyn- 
oaatics  are  among  tbe  lubiacta  taoght.  Thoe  arc  Mgbs  acEoiila 
(noHly  Itia^CyiniiMif)  In  many  of  the  larger  tswna,  ImidM  (Isiioj 

schools,  a  mililacy  academy,  and  s  •BcooilBiy  ichoola  lor  giria.  The 
conuminca  and  munidpaliua  pay  tbe  entire  coat  of  primaiy  edoca- 
tion,  except  tbe  •nlaiiea  of  tencnm.  which,  wiik  ibe  cos  ol  higber 
educatloD,  are  paid  by  the  stale.  laFebniaiy  loosiheGTeat  School 
IVdOn  SJhI^U,  Belgrade  was  reoraaia«l  as  cIk  Univiiwty  ol 
Servia,  with  faculiiea  of  tbsology.  plSkaopby,  law.  mediciBe  and 
engbieeruig.  Other  lapoRant  Inatauliooa  of  a  senu-edwatiDoal 
chancier  arc  the  Royal  Setvlaa  Academy  (■(]£),  which  tontrob  Iha 
n(-'         "  :■■•  in  aad  satkiaal  Ubeary  in  Bdgiade,  and  pablishei 

B  ■■■■'■.;  the  cthnonphial  Duseum  (1S41).  the  nalonl 

ID  (iw),  the  natknal  theatre  (iBgoJ.  the  SUia 
A.  ■\nix^iaBAl90i),maitiiittaiiefrialiai'At{,tii\i, 

:  ■  >  lb  Strmbna,  ed.  A   Stead  (LoadiiB.   roof);    I. 
M      .'.      .       'Mi  onUmpBraiMi  (Parti.  19BI):  E.  Laiaid  aad  ]. 
H  ,     .  :  :   ■     lit  it  noi  han  {Pmnx,  looi).    Foe  copcwraphy — 
Ih.      .....n   u..d  AuBrian  Geoeial  StaH  Map*!   p.  Coqu^,   £■ 

XayaaH*  d*  SrrMt  (Paiii,  iBu);and  A  deCubecTiaci*,£a&rM(il 
la  Stria  (Florence,  ttml.  For  geology  aad  minoali^.  Cvijie 
iykft),_^»^Iiaim  ArJ^tptfUijad  ChI^Ac.  (Mp^ 


!«8J:  ].  M.  Zhuyovidi  <£iiniE)r&*la(fn 
Mgr^  Itol);  if.  J.  Anlub,  Jtiaat  ffafrab  d 
nr*>  aa  JMh  (with  map,  Parts,  1900):  Th.  Uli 
,__„ ■-■--■- -o^Jm (Parimw).  Ft- 


SS, 


yidi  (Jova 


L'Awninlairt  M  Strtu  (Piiis,  i»oo).  For  religion >-Bi«hop  N. 
Rndlchich  (RuSUt),  Illrrij*  Srfilu  Tntm  (Bclgrmde,  IBOJ-IBH): 
and,  by  tbe  lanie  author,  Z>u  liraUul.r*fi(>«i*  Una  lii  Aw  .Ser&i 


(Cactiiigcn,  1896)., 


tX-) 


The  Serb*  (5rM.ai  they  can  tbemselvea)     

ethnically  and  by  langiuge  tbe  same  at  tlw  Croats  (BnaU, 
BartaH,  Craali),  7^  Ctoata,  bowevcr,  are  Roman  (^tbelics 
and  uw  the  Latin  alphabet,  while  the  Serbs  bdops  to  tbe  Ortho- 
dox Church  and  use  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  augmented  by  ^vcial 
aigni  for  the  ^xdal  soundl  of  the  Serb  language.    (See  Slavs.) 

Tbe  earliest  meotian  of  tbe  Serb)  ll  to  be  found  In  Ptolemy 
(ZIfi|)oi]  and  In  Pliny  (S^h),  Nothing  it  known  of  their  eatlict 
history  except  that  they  lived  as  an  agrlculiuial  people  ia 
Galjda,  riear  tbe  sourcea  of  the  rivers  Wisila  and  Dniester.  In 
tbe  beginning  ol  the  6th  century  they  descended  to  tbe  ihcHea 
a(  (he  Black  Sea.  Tbcncc  they  began  to  move  on  in  a  wotcrly 
direction  along  the  left  thorr  of  the  Danube,  CToaied  that  river 
and  occupied  the  north-western  corner  o(  tbe  Balkan  Peninsula. 
According  to  tbe  emperoc  Contuniiae  Forphyngenitai,  tbe 
emperor  Heradiui  (610-640)  Invited  tiie  Serfat  to  come  over  to 
settle  down  In  tbe  devastated  nortb-weslem  provinces  of  the 
Byzantine  ecqtire  and  to  defend  them  againit  the  incurvona  of 
the  Avars.    According  to  newer  invettigationt.  Hciadiiis  only 

pravtoces  which  they  already  had  ociu[Hed.  and  obtaining  fmea 
them  at  Ihe  tame  time  tbe  recognition  of  his  luxenlnty.  Thar 
known  history  as  a  Balkan  nation  begins  towarda  the  middle  of 
the  71h  century. 

TMa  Zkutaniyai.— la  Ibelr  new  aettlemenCs  the  Soha  <fid  do* 
formitonceauniledpolltlcaloigacdaation.  Tbe dant {firmrmt, 
ling.  jifnM),  more  or  leu  related  to  each  other,  occu[ued  a  cetuia 
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tenitofy,  wMch  as  a  geognphica]  and  political  niiit' was  called 
Zkupa  or  Zkupaniya  (county),  the  political  and  militazy  chief 
of  which  was  called  Zkupan.  The  country  was  divided  into 
many  such  23iupaniyas,  which  were  originally  independent  of  each 
other.  The  histoiy  of  the  Serbs  during  the  first  five  centuries 
after  their  arrival  in  their  present  country  was  a  struggle  between 
the  attempts  at  union  and  centralization  of  the  2Uiupaniyas 
into  one  state  under  one  government,  and  the  resistance  to  such 
union  and  centralization,  a  struggle  between  the  centripetal  and 
the  centrifugal  political  forces.  The  more  powerful  Zhupan  was 
tempted  to  subjugate  and  absorb  the  neighbouring  less  powerful 
Zhupaniyas.  lif  successful,  he  would  take  the  title  of  Veliki 
Zkupan  (Grand  Zhupan).  But  such  unions  were  followed  again 
and  again  by  decentralization  and  disruption.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  this  struggle  gave  occasion  for  wan  between 
the  Zhupaniyas,  for  dvil  wars  within  the  SUiupaniyas,  for  popular 
risings,  court  revolutions,  dethronements,  pditical  assassinations 
and  such  like.  The  earUer  history  of  the  Serbs  on  the  Balkan 
territory  is  especially  turbulmt  and  bloody.  One  of  the  minor 
causes  of  that  turbulence  is  to  be  found  in  the  struggle  between 
the  ancient  Slavonic  order  of  inheritance,  according  to  which  a 
SUiupan  ought  to  be  succeeded  by  the  ddest  member  of  the 
family  and  not  necessarily  by  his  own  son,  and  the  natural  desire 
of  every  ruler  that  his  own  son  should  inherit  the  throne. 

.  This  internal  political  process  was  complicated  by  the  strug^e 
between  the  Greek  Church  and  Greek  emperors  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Powers 
(Venice  and  Hungary)  on  the  other  aide,  for  the  possession  of 
exclusive  ecclesiastical  and  political  influence  in  the  provinces 
occupied  by  the  Serbs.  The  danger  increased  when  the  Bul- 
garians came,  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  and  formed  a 
powttful  kingdom  on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  frontiers 
of  the  Serbs.  Practically  from  the  8th  to  the  12th  century  the 
bulk  of  the  Serbs  was  under  either  Bulpirian  or  Greek  suzerainty, 
while  the  Serbo-Croat  provinces  of  Dahnatia  acknowledged 
either  Venetiah  or  Hungarian  supremacy. 

Tke  Viskeslav  Dynasty.— The  first  Serb  princes  who  worked 
with  more  or  less  success  at  the  union  of  several  Zhupaniyas 
into  one  state,  belonged  to  what  might  be  called  "  the  Vishcslav 
dynasty."  Zhupan  Visheslav  Uved  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  descendant  of  that  leader 
of  the  Serbs  who  signed  the  settlement  treaty  with  the  emperor 
Heradius  towards  Uie  middle  of  the  7th  century.  His  ancestral 
Zhupaniya  comprised  Tara,  Piva,  Lim  (the  neck  of  land  between 
the  Montenegro  and  Servia  of  our  days).  >nshcslav's  son 
Radoslav,  his  grandson  Prissegoy,  and  his  great-grandson 
Vlastimir,  continued  his  work.  Vlastimir  successfully  defended 
the  western  provinces  of  Servia  agaihst  the  Bulgarian  attacks, 
although  the  eastern  provinces  (Branichevo,  Morava,  Timok, 
Vardar,  Podrimlye)  were  occupied  by  the  Bulgais.  The  Bulgarian 
danger,  and  probably  the  energetic  and  successful  operations  of 
the  Greek  emperor  Basil  the  Macedonian  (867-^886),  determined 
the  Servian  Zhupans  to  acknowledge  again  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Gredc  emperors.  One  of  the  important  consequences  of  this  new 
vassalship  to  the  Byzantine  empire  was  that  the  entire  Servian 
people  embraced  Cfariatianity,  between  871  and  875.  In  all 
important  transactions  the  Servians  were  led  by  the  Grand 
Zhupan  Mutlmir  Visheslavich  (d.  891).  During  the  reign  of  his 
heirs  almost  all  the  Servian  provinces  were  conquered  by  the 
Bulgarian  Tsar  Simeon  (924).  In  931  Chaslav,  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  Visheslav  dynasty,  liberated  the  largest  part  of  the  Servian 
territory  from  Bulgarian  domination,  but  to  maintain  that  liberty 
be  had  to  acknowledge  the  Byzantine  emperocs  as  his  suzerains. 
Tke  Princes  of  Zetta  and  tke  First  Serb  Kingdom.—Towaxds  the 
end  of  the  9th  centuiy  the  political  centre  of  the  Serbs  was 
transferred  to  Zetta  (Zeta  or  Zenta:  see  Montenegro)  and  the 
Primoiye  (Sea-Coast).  The  prince  (sometimes  called  king)  of 
Zetta,  Yovan  Vladimir,  tried  to  stop  the  triumphal  march  of  the 
Bulgarian  Tsar  Samuel  throu|^  the  Serb  provinces,  but  in  989 
was  defeated,  made  prisoner  and  sent  to  Samuel's  capital,  Prespa. 
The  historical  fact  that  Vladimir  married  Kossara,  the  daughter 
of  Samuel,  and  was  sent  back  to  Zetta  as  reigoing  prince  under 


Xhe'BvlgMhhmuniaty^torms  t!ie  subject  ofthe  first  Serb  novel, 
Viadimir  and  Kossara,  as  early  as  the  13th  century.  Vladimir, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  noble-minded  and  generous  man,  was 
murdered  by  Samuel's  heir,  Tsar  Vladislav  (1015).  By  the 
Christians  of  both  churches  in  Albania  he  is  to  this  day  venenUed 
as  a  saint.  But  after  the  death  of  Samuel  the  Bulgarian  power 
rapidly  lost  the  Serb  provinces,  which,  to  get  rid  of  the  Bulgarians, 
again  acknowledged  the'  Greek  overlordship.  About  1042, 
however.  Prince  Voislav  of  Travuniya  (Trebinje),  cousin  of  the 
assassinated  Vladimir  of  Zetta,  started  a  succ^sful  insurrection 
against  the  Greeks,  and  united  under  his  own  rule  l^vuniya, 
Zahumlye  and  Zetta.  His  son  Michael  Voislavich  annexed  the 
important  Zhupaniya  of  Rashka  (Rasda  or  Rassia),  and  in  1077 
proclaimed  hixnself  a  king  (rex),  receiving  the  crown  from  Pope 
Gregory  VIL  His  son  Bodin  continued  the  work  of  his  father, 
and  enhurged  the  first  Serb  kingdom  by  annexing  territories  which 
up  to  that  time  were  under  direct  Greek  rule.  A  body  of 
Crusaders  under  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse  passed  through 
Bodin's  kingdom  about  z  xox .  After  Bodin's  death  the  dvil  wars 
between  his  sons  and  relatives  materially  weakened  the  first 
Serb  kingdom.  Bosnia  reclaimed  her  own  independence;  so  did 
Rashka,  whose  Grand  Zhupans  came  forward  as  leaders  of  the 
Serb  national  policy,  which  aSmed  at  freedom  from  Greek 
suzerainty  and  the  union  of  all  the  Serb  Zhupaniya^  into  one 
kingdom  under  one  king.  The  task  was  difficult  enough,  as 
the  Byzantine  empire,  then  tmder  the  reign  of  the  energetic 
Manudl  Comneniis,  regained  much  of  its  lost  power  and  influence. 
About  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  all  the  Serb  Zhupaniyas 
were  acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  1 
Tke  Nemanyick  Dynasty  and  tke  Serb  Empire, — ^A  change  for 
the  better  began  when  Stephen  Nemanya  became  the  Grand 
Zhupan  of  Rashka  (1x69).  He  succeeded  in  uniting  all  the  Serb 
countries  under  his  rule,  and  although  he  never  took  the  title  of 
king,  he  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Serb  kingdom  aqd  of  the  royal 
dynasty  of  Nemanyich,  which  reigned  over  the  Serb  people  for 
neariy  200  years.  The  youngest  son  of  Stephen  Nemanya, 
Prince  Rastko,  secretly  left  his  father's  royal  court,  went  to  a 
convent  in  Mount  Athos,  made  himself  a  monk,  and  afterwards, 
under  the  name  of  Sava,  became  the  first  archbishop  of  Servia. 
As  such  he  established  eight  bishoprics  and  encouraged  schools 
and  learning.  He  is  regarded  as  the  great  patron  and  protector 
of  education  among  the  Serbs,  as  a  saint,  and  as  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  in  the  national  histoxy.  After  Stephen  Nemanya  and 
Sava  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Nemanyich  dynasty 
were  Urosh  I.  (Z242-X276),  his  son  Milutin  (X282-X32X)  and 
Stephen  Dushan'  (^SSi'iSSS)*  Urosh  married  Hden,  a  French 
princess  of  the  house  de  Courtenay,  and  through  her  he  kept 
friendly  relations  with  the  French  court  of  Charles  of  Anjou  in 
Naples.  He  endeavoured  to  negotiate  an  alliance  between 
Serbs  and  French  for  the  overthrow  and  partition  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire.  His  son  Milutin  continued  that  policy  for  some  time, 
and  increased  his  territory  by  taking  several  fortified  places  from 
the  Greeks;  but  later  he  joined  the  Greeks  under  the  emperor 
Andronicus  against  the  Turks.  Milutin's  grandson,  Stephen 
Dushan,  was  a  great  soldier  and  statesman.  Seeing  the  danger 
which  menaced  the  disorganized  Byzantine  empire  from  the 
Turks,  he  thought  the  best  plan  to  prevent  the  Turkish  invasion  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  wouM  be  to  replace  that  empire  by  a  Serbo- 
Greek  empire.  He  took  from  the  Greeks  Albania  and  Macedonia 
excepting  Salonica,  Kastoria  and  laimina.  Towards  the  end  of 
134s  he  proclaimed  himsdf  "  emperor  of  the  Serbsand  the  Gredcs," 
and  was  as  such  solemnly  crowned  at  Uskttb  on  Easter  Day 
X346.  At  the  same  time  he  raised  the  archbishop  of  Ipek,  the 
primate  of  Servia,  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch.  Three  years  later 
he  convoked  the  Sabor  (parliament)  at  UskUb  to  begin  a  codifica- 
tion of  the  laws  and  legal  usages.  The  result  was  the  publication, 
in  1349,  of  the  Zakonik  Tsara  Duskana  (Tsar  Du^iah's  Book 
of  Laws),  a  code  of  great  historical  interest  which  proves  that 
Servia  was  not  much  behind  the  foremost  European  states  in 

>  Dushan  is  a  term  of  endearment,  derived  from  dutka. "  the  so^'V 
and  not,  as  fonnerly  bdieved  by  Western  philologists,  trom  duskiht 
"  to  stcangle." 
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civilization.'  In  1355  Dushan  began  a  new  campaign  against 
the  Greeks,  the  object  of  which  was  to  unite  Greeks,  Serl»  and 
Bulgais  into  one  empire,  and  by  their  united  forces  prevent  the 
Turkish  power  taking  root  on  European  ground.  To  attain 
that  object  he  was  making  preparations  for  a  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  in  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  or,  as  some  historians 
assert,  on  the  march  towards  Constantinople,  be  died  suddenly 
at  the  village  of  Deabolis  on  the  aoth  of  December  1355. .  His 
only  son  Urosh,  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  seemed  physically 
and  mentally  incapable  of  holding  together  an  empire  composed 
of  such  different  races  and  upheaving  with  such  divergent 
interests.  Some  of  the  powerful  viceroys  of  Dushan's  provinces 
speedily  made  themselves  independent.  The  most  prominent 
amongst  them  was  Vukashin,  who  proclaimed  himself  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  wished  to  continue  Dushan's  policy  and  to 
expel  the  Turks  from  Europe,  but  in  the  battle  of  Taenarus, 
on  the  a6th  of  September  1371,  his  army  was  destroyed  by  the 
Turks,  and  he  was  slain.  This  was  the  first  great  blow  which 
shook  the  fragile  structure  of  the  Serb  empire  to  its  foundation. 
Two  months  later  (December  1371)  Tsar  Urosh  died,  and  with 
his  death  ended  the  rule  of  the  Nemanyich  dynasty. 
I  The  Turkish  Invasum:  Kossovo. — ^After  a  few  years  of  in-, 
decision  and  anarchy  the  Sabor  met  at  Ipek  in  1374  and  elected 
Knez  (count)  Lazar  Hrebelyanovich,  a  kinsman  of  Urosh,  as 
ruler  of  the  Serbs.  Lazar  accepted  the  position  and  its  responsi- 
bilities,  but  never  would  assume  the  title  of  tsar,  althou^  the 
people  commonly  called  him  "  Tsar  Lazar.  "  He  tried  to  stop 
the  further  disruption  of  the  Serb  empire  and  worked  to  organize 
a  Christian  league  against  the  Turks.  When  this  was  reported 
to  the  Turks,  they  at  once  decided  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  such  a  league  by  attacking  its  prospective  members  one  by  one. 
This  was  the  real  cause  of  the  IXirkish  attacks  on  Bulgaria  and 
Servia  in  1389,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Bulgaria  and  in  the  defeat  of  the  Serb  army  in  the  battle  of 
Kossovo  (z  sth  of  June  1389).  No  historic  event  has  made  such  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Serbs  as  the  battle  of  Kossovo 
— ^probably  because  the  flower.of  the  Serb  aristocracy  fell  in  that 
battle,  and  because  both  the  tsar  of  the  Serbs,  Lazar,  and  the 
sultan  of  the  Turks,  Murad  I.,  lost  their  lives.  The  sultan  was 
killed  by  the  Serb  knight  or  voyvode  Milosh  Obilich  (otherwise 
Kobilovich).  There  exists  a  cycle  of  national  songs — sung  to 
this  day  by  the  Serb  bards  (guslani — concerning  the  battle  of 
Kossovo,  the  treachery  of  Vuk  Brankovich  and  the  glorious 
heroism  of  Milosh  Obilich. 

i  The  Despotate. — ^After  the  battle  of 'Kossovo  Servia  existed 
for  some  seventy  years  (1389-1459)  f^  a  country  tributary 
to  the  sultans  but  governing  itself  under  its  own  rules,'  who 
assumed  the  Greek  title  of  "  despot."  The  first  despot  after 
Kossovo  was  Tsar  Lazar's  eldest  son  "  Stephen  the  Tall,"  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sigismund  IV.,  king  of  Hungary  and 
emperor  of  the  Germans.  Being  childless,  Stephen  on  his  death- 
bed in  1427  appointed  his  nephew,  George  Brankovich,  to  be  his 
successor.  As  despot,  George  worked  to  establish  an  alliance 
between  Servia,  Bosnia  and  Hungary.  But  before  such  an  alliance 
could  practically  be  arranged,  Murad  II.  attacked  Servia  in 
1437  and  forced  George  to  seek  refuge  in  Hungary,  where  he 
continued  to  work  for  a  Serbo-Hungarian  alliance  against  the 
Turks.  Having  at  his  disposal  a  hirge  fortune  he  succeeded  in 
organizing  a  Serbo-Hungarian  expedition  against  the  Turks  in 
X444.  This  expedition,  under  the  joint  command  of  the  Deqx>t 
George  and  of  Huny&di  J&nos,  defeated  the  Turks  in  a  great  battle 
at  Kunovitsa.  The  sultan  was  forced  to  conclude  peace,  re- 
storing to  George  all  the  countries  previously  taken  from  him. 
For  the  remainder  of  his  life  George  was  rather  estranged  from 
his  former  allies  the  Hungarians.  At  the  age  of  ninety  he  was 
wounded  in  a  duel  by  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  Michael  Szilagyi, 
and  died  of  his  wound  on  the  24th  of  December  1457.  His 
youngest  son  Lazar  succeeded  him,  but  only  for  a  few  months. 
Lazar's  widow  Helena  Palaeologina  gave  Servia  to  the  pope, 
hoping  thereby  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Roman  Catholic 
Europe  against  the  Turks.  But  no  one  in  Europe  moved  a  finger 
to  belp^rvia,  and  Sultaa  Mahommed  U.  Qccupie4  tb«  wuntry 


in  X459,  making  it  a  pashalik  under  the  direct  govenimebt  of  the 
Porte. 

For  fully  345  years  Servia  remained  a  Turiush  paahalik, 
enduring  dl  the  miseries  which  that  lawless  regime  implied 
(see  TnxKEY,  History) .  But  the  more  or  leas  successful  invasions 
of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe  by  the  Austrian  armies  in  tbe 
course  of  the  i8th  century — invasions  in  which  thouaamte  oi 
Serbs  always  participated  as  volunteers— prepared  the  way  for 
a  new  state  of  things. 

The  Struuh  for  Servian  Indefendtnee. — ^The  disorganizatloa 
and  anarchy  in  the  Turkish  empire  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
X9th  century  gave  the  Serbs  their  opportunity,  and  the  people 
rose  en  masse  against  its  oppressors  (January  x8io4)-  A  national 
assembly  met  in  February  1804  in  the  village  of  Orashats,  and 
elected  George  Petrovich — more  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  "  Tsmi  Gyoigye  "  or  "  Karageorge  "  (g.v.) — both  mean- 
ing "  Black  George  " — as  conmiander-in-chief  of  all  the  nation's 
armed  forces  and  the  leader  of  the  nation  (  Vctkd  nareda).  Under 
his  command  the  Serbs  quickly  succeeded  in  breaking  tJie  power 
of  the  Dahias,  as  the  four  chieftains  of  the  Janissaries  of  Belgrade 
were  called,  who,  havingTebelled  against  the  sultan,  took  posses- 
sion of  Servia,  became  its  politicid  and  military  masters,  and 
exploited  the  country  as  their  own  private  property.  The 
Serbs  cleared  their  country  altogether  of  the  Turks,  and  began 
to  organize  it  as  a  modem  European  state.  In  1807  the  sultan 
offered  to  grant  the  Serbs  self-government,  and  to  acknowled^ 
Karageorge  as  the  chief  of  the  nation  with  the  title  of  prince. 
On  the  advice  of  the  Russians,  who  were  just  going  to  war  with 
Turkey,  the  Serbs  refused  that  offer,  preferring  to  fi^t  against  the 
Turks  as  Russian  allies.  The  principal  scene  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  being  transferred  to  the  Lower  Danube,  only  a  few 
unimportant  actions  took  phice  on  Servian  territory.  From 
1804  till  the  autumn  of  1813  the  Serbs  governed  themselves  as 
an  independent  nation.  But  when  in  18x2  Russia,  attached 
by  Napoleon,  had  in  great  haste  to  conclude  at  Bucharest  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey,  and  omitted  to  make  sufficient 
provision  for  the  security  of  her  allies  the  Serbs,  the  Turkish  army 
invaded  and  reconquered  Servia,  occupying  all  its  fortresses. 
Karageorge,  with  most  of  the  leading  men,  left  the  country 
(September  18x3)  and  found  a  refuge  first  in  Austria  and  then  in 
Russia.  Of  those  who  remained  in  Servia  the  natuzal  leader, 
by  his  own  position,  talents  and  influence,  was  Mikah  Obrenovidi, 
voyvode  of  Rudnik.  He  surrendered  to  the  Turks  and  was 
appointed  by  them  the  ruler  of  central  Servia.  Not  quite  two 
years  later  Milosh  began  the  second  ixisurrection  of  the  Serbs 
against  the  Turks  (on  Palm  Sunday  18x5,  near  the  little  wooden 
church  of  Takovo).  He  was  successful  not  only  in  tbe  fidd  but 
in  his  diplomacy,  and  by  18x7  Servia  had  r^ained  autonomy 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan.  That  autonomy  was  placed 
on  an  international  basis  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  concluded 
between  Turkey  and  Russia  in  1829.  In  compliance  with  that 
treaty  the  sultan  by  the  Hatti-Sherif  of  X830  formally  granted 
full  autonomy  to  tbe  Serbs,  retaining  at  the  same  time  Turkidi 
garrisons  in  the  Servian  fortresses. 

Servia  an  Autonomous  Slate:  iffjo-i^p.— Milosh,  dedared 
hereditary  prince  of  Servia,  worked  hard  for  the  internal  oigaxiiza- 
tion  and  for  the  economic  and  educational  progress  of  his  country. 
But  his  attempts  to  make  Servia  indepeiident  of  Russian  pro- 
tection brought  him  into  conflict  with  Russia,  and  his  autocratic 
methods  of  government  united  against  him  all  who  wished  for 
a  constitution.  The  result  was  that  Prince  Milosh  was  forced 
to  abdicate  and  leave  the  countiy  in  1839.  Three  days  before  his 
abdication  he  was  induced  to  sign  a  constitution  (that  of  xSjS) 
imposed  on  Servia  by  the  Porte,  at  the  instance  of  Russia,  with  the 
object  of  undermining  his  position.  This  constitution  ddcgated 
part  of  the  prince's  authority  to  a  council  of  70  members  appontcd 
for  life.  Prince  Milosh's  elder  son.  Prince  Milan  (Obrenovidi 
IL),  died  in  a  few  months,  and  the  younger  son  Micfaad  (Obreno- 
vidi XXL)  ascended  the  throne.  But  the  poh'tidans  who  forced 
Milosh  to  abdicate  did  not  fed  safe  with  Milosh's  second  scm  as 
the  reigning  prince  of  Servia..   They  started  a  mifitary  revolt, 
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Kangeorgevidir  the  younger  son  of  Kangeoige,  as  ptiaceof 
Servia.  His  reign  (1842-1858)  was  quiet  and  prosperous,  and  the 
country  made  remarkable  progreaa  in  culturo  and  wealth. 
But  he  feared  to  summon  the  national  assembly,  was  personally 
weak  and  vadllating,  and  in  foreign  politics  was  TurcophU 
and  Austrophjl  rather  than  RuasophiL  Not  only  Russia  but 
Servia  also  was  dissatisfied  with  such  a  policy,  and  when  Alex- 
ander Karageorgevich,  forced  by  public  opinion,  at  last  dared 
convoke  a  nationied  assembly,  that  assembly's  first  resolution  was 
that  Prince  Alexander  should  be  dethroned  and  replaced  by  the 
old  Prince  Milosh  Obrenovich  L  This  change  of  the  reigning 
dynasty  was  effected  without  the  slightest  disorder  or  loss  of  life. 
Milosh  returned  to  power  at  the  beginning  of  1859,  but  died  in 
1860.  His  son  Michael  then  ascended  the  throne  for  the  second 
time.  He  was  a  man  of  refinement  who  had  learned  much  during 
his  long  exile  (X843-X859).  His  politiqd  programme  was  that  the 
law  should  be  respected  as  the  supreme  will  in  the  country,  that 
Servia's  political  autonomy  should  be  jealously  guarded,  and 
every  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  suzerain  power  should  be 
resented  and  rebuffed.  He  introduced  many  important  reforms 
in  administration,  and  replaced  ,the  old  constitution,  granted  to 
Servia  by  the  Ptvte  in  1830,  by  a  new  constitution  which  he  him- 
self gave  to  the  country.  Vfhen  in  1862  the  Turkish  garrison 
in  the  citadel  of  Belgrade  bombarded  the  town,  be  demanded  the 
evacuation  of  all  the  Servian  fortresses  and  forts  by  the  Turks. 
Only  a  few  of  the  less  important  forts  were  delivered  to  the 
Serbs  at  that  time;  but  in  1863  Prince  Michael  sent  his  wife,. 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Princess  Julia  {nie  Cotmteas 
Hunyadi),  to  plead  the  cause  of  Servia  in  London,  and  she 
succeeded  in  interesting  prominent  English  politicians  (Cobden, 
Bright,  GUdstone)  in  the  fate  of  the  Balkan  countries.  Prince 
Michael  organized  the  national  army,  armed  it  and  drilled  it, 
and  entered  into  understandings  with  Greece,  Montenegro, 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Bulgaria  and  Albania,  for  an  eventful 
general  rising  against  the  Turks.  In  the  begiiming  of  1867  he 
addressed  to  the  Porte  a  formal  demand  that  the  Turkish 
garrisons  should  be  withdrawn  from  Belgrade  and  other  Serb 
fortresses.  To  prevent  a  general  conflagration  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsda,  the  powers  adv^ed  the  sultan  to  comply  with  the 
demand,  and  when  the  -British  government  strongly  supported 
that  advice  the  sultan  yielded  and  delivered  aU  the  fortresses 
on  Servian  territory  to  the  keeping  of  the  prince  of  Servia  (March 
1867).  Prince  Michael's  great  popularity  in  consequence  of  his 
diplomatic  successes  alarmed  the  friends  of  the  exiled  Kara- 
georgevich dynasty,  more  especially  when  rumours  began  to 
drcidate  that  the  prince  contemplated  divorcing  his  childless 
wife  Julia  and  remarrying.  A  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  Prince 
Michael  was  assassinated  on  the  loth  of  June  x868.  The  con- 
^irators  failed  to  overthrow  the  government,,  and  the  army 
proclaimed  Milan,  the  son  of  Prince  Michael's  first  cousin  Milosh 
Obrenovich  (son  of  Yephrem,  brother  to  Milosh  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty),  as  prince  of  Servia.  The  choice  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Velika  Skupshtina,  which  had  been  immediately 
convoked.  As  Milan  Obrenovich  IV.  was  a  boy  of  only  thirteen, 
a  regency,  presided  over  by  Jovan  Ristich  or  Ristitch  {q.v.), 
was  appointed  to  manage  the  government  until  the  boy  prince 
attained  his  full  age,  whidt  took  phice  in  187  2.  In  1869  theregency 
bad  substituted  a  new  constitution  for  that  of  1838.  ^ince 
Milan  followed  the  policy  of  his  dynasty,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
Russian  Panslavists,  declared  war  on  Turkey  (Jime  1876). 
His  army,  commanded  by  the  Russian  General  Qiemyayev,  was 
defeated  by  Abdul-Kerim  Pasha,  whose  advance  was  stopped  by 
the  intervention  of  Tsar  Alexander  II.  But  the  situation  created 
by  Prince  Milan's  action  in  the  Balkans  forced  the  hand  of  the 
tsar,  and  Russia  declared  war  on  Turkey  (1877). 

Tkg  Treaty  of  Ber^n.— Prince  Milan  was  educated  in  the 
political  school  favourable  to  Russia,  and  unhesitaUn^  followed 
the  Russian  lead  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminary  treaty 
of  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  at  San  Stefano.  By  that 
treaty  Russia,  de^xing  to  create  a  great  Bulgaria,  took  within 
its  limits  dxitricts  inhabited  by  Servians,  and  considered  by  the 
$«rvjan  politicians  and  patriots.!^  th?  s^tural  and  le^timat^ 


inheritance  of  their  nation.  ^  This  act  of'  Russia  created  great 
(Uasatisfaction  in  Servia,  and  became  the  starting-point  for  a  new 
departure  in  Servian  politics.  At  the  Berlin  Congress  the  Servian 
plenipotentiary,  Jovan  Ristich',  in  vain  appealed  to  the  Russian 
representatives  to  assist  Servia  to  obtain  better  terms.  The 
Russians  themselves  advised  him  to  appeal  to  Austria  and  to  try 
to  obtain  her  support.  The  utter  neglect  of  the  Servian  interests 
by  Russia  at  San  Stefano,  and  her  evident  inability  at  the 
Berlin  Congress  to  do  anything  ior  Servia,  determined  Prince 
Milan  to  change  the  traditional  pelicy  of  his  country,  and  instead 
of  continuing  to  seek  siq>port  from  Russia,  he  tried  to  come  to  an 
understaxKhng  with  Austria-Hungary  concerning  the  conditions 
under  which  that  power  would  give  its  support  to  Servian 
Interests.  This  new  departure  was  considered  by  the  Russians — 
especially  by  those  of  the  Panslavist  party^-almost  as  an 
aposta^,  and  it  was  dedded  to  oppose  Prince  Milan  and  his 
supporters,  the  Servian  Progressives.  The  treaty  of  Berlin 
(x3th  of  July  X878)  disappointed  Servian  patriots,  although  the 
complete  independence  of  the  country  was  established  by  it 
(art.  34).  Tlds  was  proclaimed  at  Belgrade  by  Prince  (after- 
wards King)  Milan  on  the  32nd  of  August. 

The  Progresshe  Rigme.— The  political  history  of  Servia  from 
1879  to  the  abdication  of  King  Milan  on  3rd  March  X889  was  an 
uninterrupted  struggle  between  King  Mikm  and  the  Progressives 
on  one  side,  and  Russia  with  her  adherents,  the  Servian  Radicals, 
on  the  other.  King  Milan  and  his  govenmient  were  badly 
handicapped  by  several  unfortunate  circumstances.  To  fulfil  the 
engagements  accepted  in  Berlin  and  the  conditions  under  which 
independence  had  been  granted  to  Servia,  railways-  had  to  be 
constructed  within  a  certain  time,  and  the  government  had  also 
to  pay  to  the  Turkish  landlords  in  the  newly  acquired  districts 
an  equitable  indemnity  for  their  estates,  which  were  divided 
among  the  peasants.  These  objects  could  not  be  attained  with- 
out borrowing  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  the  European 
markets.  To  pay  regularly  the  interest  on  the  loans  the  govern- 
ment of  King  Milan  had  to  undertake  the  unpopular  task  of 
reforming  the  entire  financial  system  of  the  country  and  of 
increasing  the  taxation.  The  expenditure  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  revenue.  Deficits  appeared,  which  had  to  be 
covered  temporarily  by  new  loans,  and  which  forced  the  govern- 
ment to  establish  monopolies  on  salt,  toba«x>,  matches,  mineral 
oils,  &C.  Every  such  step  increaZed  the  unpopularity  of  the 
government  and  strengthened  the  opposition.  An  attempt  on 
the  life  of  King  Milfn  was  made  in  X882,  and  an  insurrection  in 
the  south-eastern  districts  was  started  in  X883.  But  the  majority 
of  the  people,  and  especially  the  regular  army,  remained  loyal, 
and  the  revolt  was  quickly  suppressed. 

War  with  Bulgaria. — The  union  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern 
Rumeh'a  inspired  King  Milan  and  his  govenmient  with  the  notion 
that  either  that  union  must  be  prevented,  or  that  Servia  should 
obtain  some  territorial  compensation,  so  that  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Balkan  Peninsxila  might  be  maintained.  This  view, 
which  did  not  find  support  anywhere  outside  Servia,  led  to 
war  between  Servia.  and  Bulgaria  (see  Servo- Bulgarian  War); 
the  Servians  were  defeated  at  Slivnitza  and  had  to  abandon 
Pirot,  whilst  the  farther  advance  of  the  Bulgarian  army  on  Nish 
was  stopped  by  the  intervention  of  Austria-Hungary.  An 
honourable  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  contending 
powers  in  March  x886.  Then  came  the  unhappy  events  con- 
nected with  Milan's  divorce  from  (jueen  Natalie.  That  domestic 
misfortune  was  cleverly  exploited  by  King  Milan's  enemies  in 
the  country  and  abroad,  and  did  him  more  harm  than  all  his 
political  mistakes.  He  tried  to  retrieve  his  position  in  the 
country,  and  succeeded  in  a  great  measure,  by  granting  a  very 
liberal  constitution  Qanuary  1889,  or  Dec.  x888  O.S.)  at  a  time 
when  aU  agitation  for  a  new  constitution  had  been  given  up. 
Then,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Servians  and  of  his 
Russian  enemies,  King  MHan  voluntarily  abdicated,  placing  the 
government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a  regency  during  the 
minority  of  his  only  son  Alexander,  whom  he  proclaimed  king  of  ^ 
Servia  on  the  6th  of  >f arch  1889. 

ICin^  Alexander;     Jk9  iS«|Mfpr.-rThe  leading  man  of  the 
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cegency'was  Jovan  Ristich,  who  had  already  been  regent  during 
the  minority  of  King  Milan  (1868-1871).  Although  he  had  been 
since  x868  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  he  showed  himself,  as 
r^ent,  extremely  Conservative.  The  new  constitution  was  the 
embodiment  of  Radical  principles,  and  the  numerically  strongest 
party  in  the  country  was  RadicaL  The  national  assembly  was 
composed,  therefore,  almost  exclusively  of  Radicals,  and  the 
government  was  Radical  likewise.  From  the  very  beginning 
the  Conservative  regency  and  the  Radical  government  distrusted 
each  other.  The  government  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  clamour  of  their  numerous  partisans  for  participation  in 
the  qmls  of  party  warfare.  Political  passions^  which  had  been 
stirred  up  by  the  long  struggle  against  King  Milan's  Progressive 
regime,  couki  not  be  allayed  so  qoickly;  and  as  the  anarchical 
element  of  the  Radical  party  obtained  the  ascendancy  over  the 
more  cultured  and  more  moderate  members,  all  sorts  of  political 
excesses  were  committed.  The  old  system  of  borrowing  money 
to  cover  the  yearly  deficits  were  continued,  and  the  expenditure 
went  on  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  administration  lost 
an  authority,  the  police  were  paralysed  and  brigandage  became 
rife.  The  Radical  government  thought  to  strengthen  their 
position  by  letting  the  national  assembly  vote  a  l&w  prohibiting 
the  return  of  the  king's  father  to  Servia,  and  forcibly  expelling 
the  king's  mother.  Queen  Natalie.  But  such  laws  and  such  acts 
only  embittered  political  passions  and  greatly  encouraged  the 
adherents  of  Prince  Peter  Karageorgevich,  who,  having  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  and  living 
at  Cettigne,  was  supposed  to  enjoy  the  support  of  Russia.  The 
political  situation  became  still  more  confused  when  on  the  death 
of  the  third  regent,  General  Kosta  Protich,  the  government  tried 
to  force  the  regency  to  accept  in  his  stead  M  Pashich,  the  leader 
of  the  Radical  party.  The  regents  thereupon  dismkvd  the 
Radical  cabinet  and  called  the  Liberals  to  the  government 
(August  1893).  The  Liberal  cabinet  dissolved .  the  Radical 
national  assembly,  and  at  the  general  elections  used  very  great 
pressure  to  secure  a  Liberal  majority.  In  this  they  did  not 
succeed,  and  the  situation  became  hopelessly  entangled  by  the 
fact  that  the  national  assembly  was  Radical,  the  government 
Liberal,  and  the  regency  practically  in  all  its  tendencies  Con- 
servative. The  legidative  machinery  as  well  as  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country  was  thus  completely  paralysed.  Then  the 
young  king  Alexander  suddenly  prodaimed  himself  of  age 
(although  at  that  time  only  in  his  seventeenth  year),  dismissed 
the  regents  and  the  Liberal  cabinet,  and  formed  his  first  cabinet 
from  among  the  moderate  Radicals  (x3th  April  1893). 

The  Kin^s  Adminisiration. — ^The  moderate  Radiods  quickly 
showed  themselves  unable  to  do  any  serious  work.  They  were 
fettered  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Left  wing  of  thdr  own 
party.  To  satisfy  the  extreme  Radicals  they  had  to  impeach 
the  members  of  the  last  cabinet.  This  increased  the  bitterness 
of  the  Liberals,  who,  though  not  so  numerous  as  the  Radicals, 
included  in  their  ranks  more  men  of  wealth  and  culture.  Political 
passions  were  again  in  fult  blaze.  The  anti-dynastic  party 
raised  its  head  again,  and  in  many  Radical  publications  the 
expulsion  of  the  reigning  dynasty  and  its  replacement  by  the 
Karageorgevich  were  advocated.  At  the  same  time  reports  were 
reaching  King  Alexander  that  Russia  was  discussing  with  the 
leaders  of  the  extreme  Radicals  the  conditions  under  which  a 
Russian  grand-duke  was  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Servia. 

The  ex-King  MUaH*s  Return. — ^In  such  circumstances*  King 
Alexander  thought  best  to  invite  his  father  the  ex-King  Milan 
(who  was  living  in  Paris)  to  his  side,  and  to  use  his  great  know- 
ledge of  men  and  his  political  experioice.  In  the  beginning  of 
January  1894  King  Milan  arrived  in  Belgrade.  The  Radical 
cabinet  resigned  and  was  replaced  by  a  cabinet  composed  of 
politicians  standing  outside  the  political  parties.  In  June  the 
Radical  constitution  of  1889  was  suspended,  and  in  its  place  the 
constitution  of  1869  was  re-established. 

The  nation  was  evidently  tired  of  the  violent  agitations  of 
recent  years.  This  feding  gave  rise  to  Conservative,  even 
somewhat  reactionary,  legi^tion.'  The  dufation  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  extended  from. three  to  five  yeanijthe_libeity  of  the 


press  was  cortailed  by  the  enactment  that  ptoprietors  of  political 
p^>ers  must  pay  to  the  government  a  deposit  of  5000  dinars 
(£aoo),  and  that  the  editors  must  have  completed  their  stwfies 
at  a  university;  the  laws  on  Use-majesU  were  made  more  severe. 
After  the  advent  to  power  of  Dr  Vladan  Geoigevich  (October 
1897)  persistent  and  successful  efforts  were  made  to  improve 
the  country's  finanrial  and  economic  condition.  The  violent 
party  strife  which  from  1880  to  1895  had  absorbed  the  best 
energies  <^  the  country  and  paralysed  every  serious  and  pro- 
ductive work,  ceased  Almost  oomi^etdy,  .and  the  nation  as  a 
whole  turned  to  improve  its  agriculture  and  commerce.  The 
sustained  improvement  in  the  political  and  oommeidal  situatioai 
was  not  influenced  materially  by  the  temporary  excitement  in 
consequence  of  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  King  Milan  (6th  July 
1899) ,  and  of  the  state  trial  of  several  prominent  Radicals  accused 
of  having  conspired  for  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty.  One 
remarkable  feature  in  theioreign  poller  <tf  Servia  in  the  last  years 
of  the  Z9th  century  was  that  after  King  Milan  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Servian  regular  army  (1898),  Russia 
and  Montenegro  practically,  althou^  not  formally,  broke  off 
their  diplomatic  relations  with  Servia,  while  at  the  same  tin» 
the  relations  of  that  country  with  Austria-Hungaiy  became 
more  friendly  than  under  the  Radical  rigime. 

King  Alextthder'M  Marriage. — ^All  this  was  suddenly  changed 
when  in  July  1900  King  Alexander  married  Mme  Draga  Mashiiij 
once  lady-in-waiting  to  his  mother  Queen  Natalie.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  forbade  his  father  Milan  to 
reside  in  Servia,  and  foOowed  Russian  guidance  in  all  questicttis 
of  foreign  policy.  To  strengthen  his  position  in  the  country  he 
promulgated  a  new  constitution  in  April  1901,  establishing  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Servia  a  parlismenf  with  two 
houses  (skupshtina  and  senate).  But  the  unpopularity  of  the 
king's  marriage  was  not  lessened.  Constitutional  liberties  and 
especially  the  free  press  were  mercilessly  used  to  attack  both  the 
king  and  the  queen,  who  neither  wished  nor  were  able  to  conceal 
their  dissatisfaction.  A  general  feeling  that  King  AksazMkr 
contemplated  changing  the  situation  by  one  of  his  boU  and 
clevor  coups  d'Hal  increased  the  political  unrest.  Matters  went 
from  bad  to  worse  when  persistent  rumours  were  set  in  motion 
that  Cfueen  Draga  had  succeeded  in  persuading  King  Alexander 
to  proclaim  one  of  her  two  brothers  heir-apparent  to  the  throne. 
In  190S  a  widespread  military  conspiracy  was  rumoured  to  exist, 
while  Austria  and  Russia  repeatedly  gave  proofs  that  they  were 
Indifferent  to  the  fate  of  Alexander,  and  so  encouraged  the 
malcontents.  King  Alexander  felt  that  he  could  eventually 
fortify  his  position  either  by  a  great  foreign  policy  or  by  hb 
divorce  from  the  childless  Qaeta  Draga.  He  seems  to  have  been 
working  for  joint  action  with  Bul^uia  for  the  iiberatioa  of 
Macedonia  from  Turkish  rule.  Some  of  his  intimate  friends 
asserted  that  he  contemplated  divorcing  the  queen,  and  that  he 
was  only  waiting  for  her  departure  for  an  Austrian  watering-ptace, 
which  departure  was  fixed  for  the  15th  of  June  1903.  In  the  first 
hours  of  the  zith  of  June  the  conspirators  surroonded  the 
palace  with  troops,  forced  an  entrance  and  assassinated  both 
King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  in  a  most  cruel  and  savage 
manner.  (CMi.) 

King  Peler  Karageorge9ick.-''The  regicides  proclaimed  Prince 
Peter  Karageorgevich  king  of  Servia;  and  a  provisional  cabinet 
was  formed,  with  Colonel  Mashin,  brother-in-law  of  the  murdered 
Queen  Draga  and  organizer  of  the  conspiracy,  as  minister  of 
public  works.  The  skupshtina  and  senate  assembled,  restored 
the  constitution  of  1889  instead  of  the  reactionary  constitution 
promulgated  by  King  Alexander  on  the  Z9th  of  April  iqot,  and 
ratified  the  election  of  Prince  Peter,  who  entered  Belgrade  as  king 
on  the  a4th  of  June  Z903.  Bom  in  Z844,  he  was  the  sm  <^ 
Alexander  Karageorgevich  and  grandson  of  Karageorge;  in 
1883  he  had  married  Princess  Zorka,  daughter  of  Prince  (after- 
wards king)  Nicholas  of  Montenegro.  His  authority  was  at 
first  merely  nominal;  the  highest  administrative  offices  were 
occupied  by  the  regiddes,  who  received  the  unaninuns  thanks 
of  the  skupshtina  for  the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  and 
i^ueen  Draga.  RuMia,  Austiia-Hungaiy  and  Montenegro. jrcre 
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the  only  Powen  which  congntuliled  King  Peur  on  hb  ucWrion, 
•ndin  Dtccmbn  19a]  til  [he  Powcn  tcnponrily  vlthdKW  tbdr 
rcprtfeoUiliva  fnjrn  Bdcnde,  u  ■  proteM  u*^  the  Mtitnds 
ol  Ihe  ScTviu  aovemnKnt  tontils  tbo  residdt*.  But  at  the 
coroutioD  o(  Kins  Peter,  in  September  igot,  411  the  Eurapeu 
powers  except  Ctcat  Britain  were  affidnlly  npnwntcd,  tome 
conccHKHu,  mon  q>psrent  th&n  lol,  hiving  been  nude  b  the 
niBttei  o(  the  legiddei,  who  wen  very  unpopuUi  unonc  tbe 
pcmiuts  uid  in  tile  umy.  Fuither  pnUKa  wen  made  by  many 
of  the  powen  whoi  the  iDiBOfy  utiue  of  thoe  coDceMk>ni 
became  known,  and  it  wu  not  until  May  1906  that  diplomatic 
telationi  with  Secvia  were  leaumed  by  Gnat  Biitain.  In  the 
aame  year  a  convention  was  conduded  by  Serria  and  Bulgaria 
a>  a  prctimuiaiy  to  a  cmlomi  union  between  the  two  itatCL 
Thii  convenlioD,  which  (ended  (0  neutridiie  the  dependenn  ot 
Scivia  upon  Auitria-Hnnguy  by  facilitating  the  export  of 
Senian  goodi  thnni^  the  Bulgarian  pocli  on  Ihe  Black  Sea, 
brought  about  a  war  of  taiifli  between  Servla  and  the  Dual 
Monarchy. 

Thi  Beniaa  Criiii. — In  190S  the  annexation  of  Bonia  and 
Hencgovina  by  Auilria-Huzigaiy  and  the  tevtdution  in  Turkey 
brought  about  an  acute  criiis.  Many  Scrbi  atill  hoped  lot  the 
realiiation  ol  the  w-called  "  Crest  Servian  Idea,"  i.i.  the  union 
In  a  tingte  empire  of  Scrvia,  Boinia  aid  Heciegovioa,  Montenegro 
and  OU  Servia  {Slara  SrHya)  or  the  aaojik  of  Novihaiar  with 
noRh-weiiem  Macedonia— all  countrio  to  which  Ihe  population 
contiits  largely,  and  in  waie  case*  almott  eiduiively,  of  Ortbodon 
Serba.  The  whole  nalion  climaured  lot  wu  with  Aiuirii- 
Hungary,  and  wai  tuppoilnl  in  Ibu  attitude  by  Montenegro, 
despite  a  lenpoiaty  rupture  of  diploraiilc  [diiioni  between 
Belgrade  and  Ceiligne,  due  to  the  alleged  compUdty  of  the 
Servian  crown  prince  In  a  plot  lot  the  imuination  ol  Piincc 
Nicbolaa.  Aa,  however,  Ibc  armamenis  and  finuun  of  Seivii 
were  unequal  to  a  conflict  with  Ausiiia-Hungaiy,  while  Great 
Britain,  Runia,  Ftazice  and  Italy  counaelled  peace,  the  ikupih- 
tina,  [Reeling  in  lecret  leuion  on  the  iilh  ol  October  igoS, 
fletermincd  to  avoid  open  hoatiUtie),  and  Mat  M  MQinovIch, 
the  miniiter  for  foreign  aSain,  to  preat  the  daimi  ol  Servia 
upon  (he  powers.  The  tariS  war  with  Auatria-Hungtiy  was  at 
the  lame  time  renewed.  Servia  demanded  compeoution  in 
various  forms  lor  (he  annexation  of  Boanla  and  Hetfegovici: 
what  the  government  hoped  to  obtain  was  (be  coilan  to  Servia 
of  a  s(rip  ol  territory  between  Hencgovina  and  Novibuar, 
which  would  check  the  advance  of  Austria-Hungary  towards 
Salonica,  make  Servia  and  Montenegro  contenninoul,  pave  Ihe 
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a  would  consider  the 
ary  igog  the  oulcry  Ic 
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or  (he  Young 

■as  renewed  in  Servia.  Bu( 
.Hungary,  with  (he  nwdera(. 
Pashich,  who  became  (he  real,  tbcwgh  not  the 
a  IKW  ministry  in  February  1909,  induced 
the  advice  of  (he  Russian  government  by 
''     '  '  "    jmpcnsation/'  and  leaving 


(9th  of  March),  and  finally  accepted  the  terms  ol  a  conciliatory 
dcclantion  suggeiied  by  the  British  government  (3111  of  Much], 
By  this  dedantion  Servia  abaudooed  all  its  denunds  as  against 
Auitria-Huogary.  while  the  Aualro-Hungatlan  foreign  minittec 
madesiraultaneoualy  a  public  dedantion  that  Ihe  I>ual  Uonarthy 
harboured  no  unlriendly  designs  agains(  Servia. 

On  the  >;th  of  March  tgat  the  crown  prince  George  (b.  1SS7], 
who  had  been  (he  most  outspoken  leader  of  the  anti-Austrian 
party  in  1908,  was  induced  to  resign  hii  right  of  succession  to 
thethrone.  Itwaaalleged  thathiiviolencehadcauscdthedeath 
of  one  of  hl>  own  male  servants,  and  that  he  was  partially 
insane.  On  the  lyth  ol  March  1Q09  hit  bro(bec  Alexander 
(b,  Dec  17, 1SS8)  took  the  oath  a*  beii-apparenu 
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The  Servian  language  belongs  to  the  family  of  Slavonic 
Unguafa  (aee  Suvi).  According  to  the  Servian  philologist 
Daoidiich  {Dbie  Slat.  jaUa,  Belgrade,  1B74),  the  Servians 
were  ibe  Grit  Slavonic  biandi  which  separated  from  the  original 
Slavonic  Item,  whUa  the  Rui^ani  arid  the  Bulgariana  only 
aepacated  from  It  at  a  conxiderahly  later  date.  The  Russian  and 
Bulgarian  languagei  undoubtedly  stand  nearer  10  Old  Slavonic 
(ban  the  Servian.  According  to  anoths  theory  (T.  Schnaidl, 
VMoIilMIU  ii.  179)  (wo  separate  branches  developed  from  (he 
Old  SlavDnicttem,  one  identical  with  the  weatem  Slavs,  and  Ihs 
other  with  the  loutli.eastem  group;  and  from  the  Slavonic  of 
the  aonth-east  (he  first  languages  (o  Bepan(e  were  the  Russian 
and  the  South  Slsvonlc  Fmm  the  laKer  developed  Bulgarian, 
on  one  side,  and  ServiBn.Sk>vene  on  the  other,  while  from  the 
last-named  branch  Servian  or  Serbo-Croatian  and  Slovene 
developed  on  two  separate  twiga.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  south-eastern  group  of  the  Slavonic  languages  Serbo- 
Croatian  and  Slovene  form  a  special  dosely-connected  group, 
in  which  the  Servian  and  the  Croat  languages  are  almoat  identical. 

Both  the  Servians  and  (he  Croats  arrived  in  the  first  hall  of 
Ihe  7t)l  century  (or  more  precisely  about  jld.  635)  in  the  rurth- 
weaiem  comer  ol  the  Balkan  Penhuula.     There  ihey  met  the 

There  cso  be  little  doubt  that  (his  aturption  softened  and 
enriched  the  Serbo-Croatian  dialecta,  a  process  to  which  climatic 
conditioot  and  intercourse  with  Italy  also  contiifauted,  until 
Sabo-Croatian  became  one  of  the  richest  and.  most  mekidioxii 
of  Slavonic  languages. 

Servian  is  spoken  in  the  following  countries,  forming  geo- 
grapbically  (illhough  not  politically)  a  connected  whole: 
soutbem  Hungary,  the  kingdom  ol  Servia,  (Hd  Servia  (the 
Turkish  vilayet  ol  Kosiovo),  western  Macedonia,  the  sanjak  of 
Novi-Bazar,  Bosnia,  Henegovina,  Croatia-Slavonia,  Dalmatia 
and  Montenegro,  It  ranks  with  Bulgarian  al  one  ol  (he  (wo 
principal  Slav  languages  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula;  the  Mace- 
donian dialects  are  intermediate  between  these  two.  Between 
eight  and  nine  mllliona  ol  people  speak  Serbo-Cioatlan  in  Ibe 

Coniideri  ng  Ihe  eaicnl  of  territory  In 
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Servians  of  Ibe  Moriva  valley  and  iu  accesBry  Reiaava' valley, 
ainys  only  a>  •  (Ufe.  UU.  nddi.  Mdi).  Vuk  Stdaiwvich  Kanjich 
called  Ihe  fim  dialect  ibe  "  South-WeBecn  or  Henegovinian  dii. 
Iccl."  the  mand  the  "  Syrmian,"  the  Ihird  Ihe  "  Reiatva  "  dialect. 
Prnlrwir  Belich  of  Be^nde  Univenity  hai  tried  to  give  in  the 
DaltcUhptal  CSmMiimm  (Belgrade.  190})  a  new  division 
ervian  dialect!  intofive  groupi,  vu.  Priatin-Timok.  Kowivo- 
-Srem  (Synnia),  Zetta-Bowiia,  Adiialle  coast. 
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therefore  their  language  it  called  ckaktnski.  The  more  important 
differencea  between  the  two  languages  were  pointed  out  by  Danicfaich 
(Glomftik,  ix.,  i^S/)'  They  are  aa  follows:  (a)  while  the  Servians 
pronounce  the  Okf  Slavonic  yach  as  ye  or  e  or  ce,  the  Croats  pronounce 
It  always  as  c«  (Servian  6e*ydo  or  bdo,  Croatian  beglo);  (6)  the 
Servians  have  the  sound  gye  (softened  d  or  g),  the  Croats  are  without 
it,  but  have  instead  yaor  ye  (Servian  losporya,  Croatian  gospoya) ; 
(c)  the  Servians  let  the  vowd  i  transform  the  preceding  consonant 
into  a  soft  consonant,  whereas  the  Croats  pronounce  the  consonant 
unaffected  by  the  softening  influence  of  i  (Servian  hraiyaf  Croatian 
bratia) ;  (d)  the  Servians  change  the  letter  /  at  the  end  01  a  word  into 
o  whereas  the  Croats  always  pronounce  it  as  /.  These  differences  are 
so  insigmficant  that  it  was  veiy  natural  that  the  Croats  after  having 
tried  to  convert  the  ckakamki  dialect  into  a  separate  literary  language 
were  compelled  to  abandon  that  attempt  and  to  adopt  the  shiokauH. 
To  facilitate  this  reform,  to  overcome  the  ecclesiastical  prejudices  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Croats  against  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Servians, 
and  vice  versa,  certain  Croatian  patriots,  led  by  Ljudevit  Gaj,  pro- 
posed that  all  the  Slavonic  peoples  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  should  call  themselves  lUyri  and  their  language 
JUyrian  (see  Croatia-Slavonia:  LanfiMte  and  Literature  and 
Hutcry).  The  appellation  "  Serbo-Croatian  "  Tor  the  literary  language 
of  both  nations  now  finds  more  favour.  The  great  dictionary  com- 
piled and  published  by  the  South  Sbvonic  Academy  of  Agram  is 
called  The  Lexicon  of  the  Serviam  or  Croatian  Lanpuiie.  Although 
the  Croats  write  and  print  in  Latin  characten.  while  the  Servians 
write  and  print  in  Cvrillic,  and  although  many  a  Servian  cannot  read 
Croatian  booics,  ana  vice  vena,  the  literary  language  of  both  nations 
is  one  and  the  same.  /  (C.  Ml) 

Lttebatubx^ 

X.  Formation'^ of  "a  Servian-  Slavonic  "  Language. — Servian 
literature  begins  with  the  biblical  and  liturgical  books,  written 
in  "  Old  Slavonic,"  or  "  Church  SUvonic,"  into  which  "  the 
Slavonic  apostles  "  Cyril  and  Methodius  (see  Slavs)  had  trans- 
lated the  Bible  and  other  church  books  about  the  middle  of  the 
9th  century.  Cyril  and  Methodius  used  the  Greek  alphabet 
somewhat  modified  and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  Slavonic 
language.  That  alphabet  is  called  "  Cyrillic "  (in  Servian 
KyrUitsa)f  and  is — simplified  and  modernized — practically  the 
alphabet  used  by  the  Servians,  Bulgarians  and  Russians  of  our 
times.  The  Cyrillic  aphabet  replaced  an  older  Servian,  or 
probably  Old  Slavonic,  alphabet  called  "Glagolitic"  (see  Slavs: 
Alphabets).  A  few  Servian  books  are  still  printed  in  Glagolitic, 
and  some  in  Latin  letters;  but  by  far  the  greatest  number  are 
written  and  printed  in  Cyrillic 

The  Old  Slavonic  church  books  had  naturally  to  be  copied 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  Servian,  Bulgarian  and  Russian 
copyists  were  unable  to  resist  the  influences  of  their  respective 
living  Unguages.  Thus  comparatively  soon  there  appeared 
church  books  no  longer  written  in  pure  Old  Slavonic  (of  which 
the  so-called  "  Asseman's  Gospel  "  in  the  Vatican  is  the  best 
type),  but  in  Old  Slavonic  modified  by  Servian,  Bulgarian, 
Russian  influences,  or  in  the  Unguages  which  coidd  be  called 
Servian-Slavonic,  Bulgarian-Slavonic,  Russian-Slavonic.  The 
best  extant  specimen  of  the  Servian-Slavonic  is  "  Miroslav's 
Gospel,"  written  in  the  second  half  of  the  X2th  century  for  the 
Servian  prince  Miroslav;  a  facsimile  edition  was  published  in 
1897  in  Belgrade.  Servian-Slavonic  was  the  literary  language 
of  the  Servians  from  the  X2th  century  to  the  end  of  the  X5th, 
t.e.  during  the  first  period  of  their  literary  history. 

3.  Servian-Slavonic  Literature. — The  only  noteworthy  literary 
productions  of  this  first  period  of  Servian  literature  were  zhivoli 
(biographies)  and  Iclopisi  (chronicles).  The  best  writers  of  the 
time  were  Archbishop  Sava  (St  Sava),  his  brother  King  Stephen 
(Stefan)  Prvovenchani  (i.«.  the  "  first-crowned  ") ,  the  monks 
Domentiyan  and  Theodosius,  Archbishop  Danilo,  Gregorius 
Tsamblak,  Stephen  Lazarevich,  prince  of  Servia,  and  Constantine 
the  Philosopher.  The  most  important  literary  work  of  St  Sava 
(d.  X237)  was  The  Life  of  St  Simeon^  in  whicli  he  described  the 
life  of  his  father,  Stephen  Nemanya,  the  first  sovereign  of  the 
united  Servian  provinces,  who  towards  the  end  of  his  life  became 
a  monk  and  took  the  name  of  Simeon.  Domentiyan  wrote  a  life 
of  St  Sava  in  the  involved  and  bombastic  Byzantine  style  of 
the  middle  of  the  X3th  century.  The  best  literary  creations  of 
the  period  are  undoubtedly  The  Lives  of  the  Servian  Kings  and 
Archbishops  by  Archbishop  Danilo  (d.  1338),  and  Constantine  the 
Philotopher's  L^e  of  Despot  Stephen  Laarevich,  written  in  X433. 


The  chronicles  (letopisf)  are  without  any  literary  value,  although 
as  historical  material  they  are  useful.  They  nunu>er  about  thirty. 
The  oldest  of  them  was  written  between  1371  and  139a  The  beat 
are  Letopis  of  Ypeh,  which  ends  with  the  year  139 1;  LeUpis  o§ 
Koporiut  written  oy  Deacon  Damyan  in  I4S3:  Letopis  of  Carlonis, 
150^;  and  the  chronicle  of  the  monasteiy  01  Tronosha,  1526. 

To  this  period  of  Servian  literature  belongs  the  first  attempt  by  an 
unknown  author  to  write  a  romance.  The  story  of  the  love  and 
sufferings  Of  the  Servian  prince  Vladimir,  who  lived  in  the  iiifa 
century,  and  his  wife,  the  Bulgarian  princess  Kossara,  written 
probably  in  the  13th  century,  was  very  popular  among  the  Servians 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Other  comparatively  widdy-read 
books  of  the  period  were  the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Story  ef 
the  Siege  of  Troy,  Sufanite  and  Ihhnylat  (an  Indian  story)  and  The 
Journey  of  a  Soul  from  this  World  to  that  Other,  all  of  which  were 
translations  from  the  Greek. 

A  characteristic  example  of  the  literaiy  and  also,  as  it  appcart.  of 
the  ofiidal  language  of  the  Servians  in  the  middle  ages  b  the  Codex 
of  Tsar  Dushan  (Jtahonih  Tsara  Dushana),  which  was  promulgated 
at  the  Servian  pariiament  (Sabor)  in  Skoplye  fUsklib)  in  13^  and 
1 354*  Very  interesting  material  for  the  study  of  the  Servian  bterary 
language  duxiaf  the  12th.  13th  and  14th  centuries  is  to  be  found  in 
several  collections  of  old  charters  and  letters  of  that  period  (F. 
Miklosich's  lionumenta  Serbica,  Putsich's  Srpshi  Spomeuitsi  u 
Dubrovachkoy  ArhJuvi,  and  the  publications  of  the  Royal  Servian 
Academy  in  Belgrade  and  the  South  Slavonic  Academy  of  Science 
in  Agram).  The  oldest  document  written  in  the  vernacular  Servian 
is  considered  to  be  a  charter  by  which  Kulin,  the  ban  of  Bosnia, 
grants  certain  oommerdal  privileges  to  the  R^^usan  merchants  in 
itte. 

Tne  oldest  printed  book  in  Servian-Slavonic  issued  in  1483  from 
the  printing-press  of  Andreas  de  Theresanis  de  Asula  in  Venice.  A 
few  yean  later  the  Servian  nobleman  Boahidar  Vukovich  bought  a 

f>rintinK-pres8  in  Venice  and  established  it  at  Obod  in  Montenegro, 
rom  which  issued  in  1493  the  first  churdi  book  (the  Octoieh)  printed 
on  Servian  territory.  There  b  a  copy  of  this  book  in  the  British 
Museum.  Vicantius,  the  son  of  Bosnidar  Vukovich,  carried  on  the 
enterprise  of  hb  father,  and  their  printing-j^ess  continued  to  work 
up  to  1566,  issuing  several  church  books  in  the  Serviao-SUvonic 
language.  During  the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century  the  Servians  had 
printing-presses  in  Belgrade,  Skadar  (Scutari)  on  the  river  Boyana, 
Gorachde,  Mileshevo  and  elsewhere.  But  in  the  second  half  oc  that 
century  all  printing  absolutely  ceased  in  the  Servian  countries  amjer 
the  direct  rule  of  the  Turks,  and  was  not  resumed  until  the  middle 
of  the  i8th  century.  Books  for  the  use  of  the  churches  had  to  be 
imported  from  Ruma,  printed  in  the  Russian-Slavonic  language. 

3.  Dalmatian  Literature — While  among  the  Servians  bdonging 
to  the  Eastern  Church  all  literary  work  had  practically  stopped 
from  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  xSth, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Servians  of  Dalmatia,  and  more  especially 
those  of  .the  semi-independent  republic  of  Ragusa,  became  toon 
active.  Being  for  centuries  politically,  ecde^astically  and 
commercially  connected  with  Venice,  Rome  and  Italy  in  general, 
they  came  tuxder  the  influence  of  Italian  civilization,  and  during 
the  xsth,  x6th  ind  x7th  centuries  were  the  most  cultured  braadi 
of  the  Servian  nation.  The  awakening  of  literary  ambition 
among  these  Servians  of  the  Adriatic  coast  was  originally  due  to 
the  influence  of  immigrant  Greek  scholars  who  came  to  Ragosa 
after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  X453. 

Between  1450  and  i*^  there  had  alrrady  been  founded  in  Sfalato 
a  small  literary  society,  in  which  the  Servian  poets  Marulich,  Papsklkh, 
Martinich  and  others  read  their  poetical  compositions,  mostly  lyrical 
and  religious  songs.  About  the  same  time  (1457-1501)  Uiere  ap- 
peared in  Ragusa  the  poet  Menchetich,  who  wrote  neat^  four 
hundred  love-songs  and  elegies,  taking  Ovid  as  his  model,  and  George 
Drzhich  (1460-1510),  author  of  many  erotic  poems  and  of  a  drama. 
Two  of  the  finest  works  of  this  eariy  period  of  the  Servian  literature 
of  Raeusa  are  the  poem  Dervishiyada,  written  by  the  Ragusan  noble- 
man btepan  Guchetich  ^495-1525),  rich  in  humour  and  satire,  and 
the  poem  Yegyupha  ("  The  Gipsy  Woman  ").  written  by  Andreas 
Chubranovich  (1500-1550),  a  goldsmith  by  profession  and  a  very 
original  and  clever  lyrical  poet.  Another  remarkable  Ragusan  pnct 
was  Hectorovich  (i 486-1 573),  who  wrote  the  poem  R^anye  ("  The 
Fishing  and  Talking  with  Fishermen  "),  and  anticipated  a  laew 
movement  in  Servian  litpature  by  publishing  three  national  aongs 
as  he  heard  them  from  the  popular  bards  (guslars).  But  the  true 
dory  of  Ragusan  literature  was  established  by  its  three  poets,  Ivzu 
Gundulich  ^$58-1638).  Gyon  Palmotich  (1606-1657)  and  Ignatius 
Gyorgyich  (1675-1737).  C)f  these  the  greatest  was  Gundulich  ^,».). 
Palmotich  is  remarlable  as  a  dramatic  poet.  The  subjects  of  most 
of  his  dramas  were  uken  from  Latin  and  Italian  poets  (Aiaiamia 
after  Ovid.  Lavinia  after  Virgil.  Armida  after  Tas«>);  but  at  least 
in  two  dramas,  Pavlimir  and  TsaMislava,  he  displayed  some  origin- 
ality.  taking  his  themes  from  Servian  natk>nal  history.  AD  the  works 
of  Palmotich  have  been  published  by  the  South  Slavonic  Acadesnr 
(SlaH  Pisli,  vols.  xiL,  nil.  ziv.  vox.).    Gyorgyich'a  bc«  ^  - 
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ISaltiyrr  Slrriniki).  He  lbs  mate  Tin  SMi  ^  He  Sipalmt 
Uai/him  uid  Ihe  uafisklKd  mndy  JiidM. 

JUtet  CyDrsyicb  Che  Servian  Dtenture  of  Ranin  and  Dilputut 
dunng  the  iSin  century  ha>  lu  zrac  nune  to  lEow,  except  chit  of 

twq  bmihas  and  his  siiter  Aoiua  Boehkovich  were  koowo  in  ihdr 
lime  u  poets.  Buc  on  the  whole  Servian  littnture  oa  the  Adrintic 
eoul  ihawed  UliJe  originality  in  the  teih  century;  ici  writen  were 
conient  Id  jHoduce  good  crajulatiooa  of  Ljtjn>  Italian  and  French 

MEniioB  1TIJ5I  be  miJc,  however,  of  an  author  whose  worlt  con- 
DEcIa  chelibir.iiuic  a(  the  Adnacic  Serviaru  odheiXth  century  with 


i>,Ssviaoc 


re  of  the  / 


_, JO  only  in  langiiage.  bu 

jt  the  middle  of  the  iSth  ceotur 
BL  Kachicfa  Mioihich  by  name.  < 
at  pnriHn  f  lanirlawi  and  alavery 
—"'--'— '--"■^lUtheRomi.    . 

heroet.  In  17:6  he  pubUihed  ■  book  entitled  Sattmr  Vindmi 
NvoJa  Slti,«iiiiea  {"^e  Popukr  Talk  of  Che  Slavonic  Peoiile  "J, 
in  which  in  ^^i  Kcigi  he  dncnbed — in  Che  manner  and  in  the  emnt 
of  Che  naULfidl  bards — the  more  impotCant  hiotoiic  or  legendary 
evenciand  hn'ionof  the  "  Slavonic  pnjple."  Under  Lhi«  denomina- 
tion he  CDm^E[^cd  Servian!,  Croats,  Siavenes  and  Biilgariaos.  antid- 
pacinc  the  m^A-ia  apfwllarions  of  the  Vute-Stmni  (Southern 
Slave),  Hii  '  i-  .-,-r.i— -|y  became  the  moat  popular  that  evw 
appeared  ar  -  r . '  1  'i  -,  ;Lnd  was  ag^n  and  again  rcgrintedg 

Some  siitr' 
Karaiich»ii 

found  no  ii .....Lc  ]...     ..I.  jmonn  the  Servian  lilaoli  ol  the 

second  half  of  the  iSlh  century. 

4.  Til  Raimi  cj  Strtun  Liltratun:  Otradttiii  and  Kar^Uh. 
— As  lan|  11  the  countries  inhabiled  by  the  Orthodox  Scnnani 
were  uodei  Ihe  deadening  immediatB  lule  of  Che  Turki,  they 
produced  DO  Kcious  literatuce.  But  oben  the  Austrian  van  of . 
the  17th  century  began  to  rvll  bdck  the  Turkish  power,  and 
Hungary  recovered  it!  [teedom,  the  Serviaos  living  in  that 
counliy  npidly  acquired  umt  cultuie,  tnd  Ihclr  Uterature 
began  to  revive.  Duiisg  Ibc  iSlh  century,  however,  they  did 
not  write  in  (he  living  laogadge  of  the  Servian  people.  Alter 
the  disappearance  of  Ihe  Scrviia  printlng-piesiei  in  thei6lh 
century,  all  liturgical  books  were  brought  from  Ruiua  and 
pnnled  in  the  Russian  Slavonic  language  while  the  teachen 
in  the  Servian  schools  were  Russians.      Russian  Slavonic  thus 


PiEroFiaEC  ai^  iriendship  of  Dr  WUliam  Fordyce.  while  his  pupil, 
Jul  Solarich,  another  Jininguithed  author,  wai  befriended  by  the 
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But  Vuk  Slefinovich  Karajjth,  ■  a^-tauihc  wriler.  | 
fallacy  ol  that  anumpdon.  By  his  publication  ol  the  nai 
and  poems,  which  he  carcTiiily  collected,  he  opened  i 
Servian  autiion  to  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  (hetf  own  li 
spoken  by  Che  maaa  of  Ihe  people  and  naerl  bv  the  natl 
Beudee  collecting  nalioaal  ungq  and  poems,  folk-lore,  pr* 
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activity  of  Karajicb 
ire  of  Ihe  19th  century. 


hough  it  could  not  be  jmUy  said  that  IheSeri'iac 
iTuiy  produced  a  tcally  great  work  froin  the  liter 
!w,  they  certainly  made  progress  and  produced  sc 
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'r  work  is  Stfbiyanka  (Lcipag,  iSj6),  hi 

",:  <>f  the  Servians  against  (he  Turks  ui 

I  ion  is  lively,  his  oescriptioos  grapfaic. 

..'■blus  cannot  find  ader|uate  words  to 


Strtan  t\  1  •<  1  y  Paul  Yuhnals  (Venice  i^^•^.)  and  above  1 
Btiurj  0  I  \a!vmc  Kalimi  men  apeniJly  af  Uu  Biilic 
Ceolian.       ■■  ii<  hv  ArrhioiandnteYovan  Raici  (Vienna. 
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The  Servtani  call  hin 


of  thejiviog  language  it  began  toa[ 

(tuisiao,  and  waa  adletf  "  Slavt. ._, 

The  Servian!  had  aome  autlian  in  th*  iBch  century,  but  Ic  ci 
hardly  have  been.  aaid_U»,t_tbeyJudKulerB.    Alld>isBudd> 


idily  understood  by  the  Servian 
^ler  when  throuBh  the  inHuence 

l,St<iMmB-Strlald). 


languages  and  literaturea.  An  anlenc  Svvian  patriot,  he  proclair 
the  prtDdple  chat  booka  ot^C  Co  be  written  for  the  people  t 
Ckerefore  in  the  tanguage  iraicb  the  people  nndartaod  aatf  spt 


le  language  wa\ 

.ThtEiJumdUu... , 

BHtd  Deiilty  (Leipiigj  1783),  waa  w 
in  Servian  towns.    Ic  lninb«liacdjr  ma 


ivited,him  to  Servla  and  i| 


Belgrade,  184J), 


angel  u 


Satan,  supported  by  an  ang< 
aDainst  God.  But  Che  co-rebel  Adam  repenlpd  and  God  then  created 
the  Earth  and  kqC  Adam  to  expiate  hu  un  by  living  amidst  dUfi- 
cullici  and  suflerings  on  ChaC  planet-  In  Coriki  Viyatats,  '^  The 
Mountain  Wraith  "  (Vienna,  1847),  NvegMh  describes  the  UTjeralion 
of  MontenpgiD  from  the  Turks  cowards  the  end  of  the  17th  ceniuiy 
in  the  form  of  a  dmma.  Thereie-howcver,  hardly  anything  dramatic 
in  The  poem,  but  the  charactera  deliver  magnihcent  descriptions  of 
MinLcnegro  and  Montencgrinii  and  the  play  is  lull  of  noble  lenci- 
m^-iMi  and  great  thoughts.    The  Servians  consider  Goriki  Viytnalt 

■-II  ilie  principal  European  lan^ges  except  Englisli.  Dr  Vnvan 
V  '.'vanovich,  called  by  his  admiring  countrymen  Zmay  (the  Dragon) 
"It  account  of  che  high  Gighl  of  his  poetry  and  bii  ardent  patriouim, 
Lk-^^n  his  poetical  career  by  producing  mdodious  iraiiaJationi  01 


>i  ri(^  LennonCc- ^ ,   , 

'  Enoch  Arden,"  Bodensiedt*!  Ititra-Slajfy.  Goethe's  Jflutntit. 
'  ],  His  own  lyrical  and  satirical  poems  are  without  a  rival  In 
vian  literature.  In  his  later  ynn  he  gave  much  of  his  time  and 
:nL  10  the  intemta  of  chikfreo,  editing  papers  for  boys  and  dedi. 
Ing  hundreds  of  his  Guest  songs  to  diDdren,  There  are  several 
r ions  of  his  collected  poemi;oneof  thebesC  is  ChaC  of  the  Servian 
crary  Association  (Belgrade,  r"" 


,. .-It  Scrx^n  poets  of  the 

cd  DrMilosh  Svtilch  (1799-18*"'  "— 
h  (18:-   - 


?*" 


Mifi  (i8j4-iBm),  Gyura  Vakshich  (183J-187S),  Yovan  Subolieb 
|i.1I7'ies6),  Dr  Laia  Kostich  (b,  1B4I),  Aberdar  (1841-1893  . 
Voislav  Il[ch  |lS6l-lBu4),  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegrolb.  1841). 
^"eSe^nshavea.^^^     ""'  "       ^""   ' ' 
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bdof^toDrLaaiLacftrevidi.  After  him  the  most  popalaraathora 
cS  short  stories  are:  Stefan  Sremats,  whose  mild  satire  and  spariding. 
humour  earned  for  him  the  name  of  the  "  Servian  Dickens  " ;  Yanko 
V(»elinovich.  author  of  some  delightful  sketches  from  the  life  of 
Servian  peasants:  Sima  Matavulv,  whose  stories  give  a  true  picture 
oi  the  Servians  of  Dalmatia  and  01  Montenegro.  Delightful  stories  of 
old  times  and  of  the  Adriatic  coast  were  written  by  Stefan  Mitrov 
Lyubisha  (1824-1878). 

In  dramatic  literature  the  Servians  are  comparativdy  rictt. 
The  poet  Dr  Laza  Kostidi  made  excellent  translations '  from 
Shakespeare  (King  Ltar,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  Richard  III*),  and 
gave  tne  Servian  stage  two  of  ita  best  tragedies:  Maxim  TsmO' 
yevieh  and  Petar  Se^inats;  also  the  comedy  Gordana,  Matiya 
Ban's  lieyrimah  t^  considered  the  best  tragedy  in  the  Seriio-Croatian 
language.  The  patriotic  drama  BoUuuuka  TsariUOy  by  Prince 
Nidiolas  of  Montenegro,  has  been  often  played  and  endiusiastically 
received  by  the  public,  but  the  critics  deny  to  it  much  dramatic 
value.  M  ilosh  Tsvetich  has  given  fine  and  lasting  contributions  to  the 
Servian'  stage  in  his  drama  Stefan  Nemanya  and  tragedy  Todor  of 
Siatach,  Among,  the  writers  of  comedy  the  firrt  place  must  be 
assigned  to  Kosta  Trifkovkh  (d.  1875) ;  Milovan  Glishich  (d.  1908) 
was  also  very  popular;  and  Branisuiv  Nushich  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  Seivian  dramatists  early  in  the  aoth  century. 

In  modem  scientific  literature  the  principal  Servian  names  are 
those  of  thedectrician  Nicholas  Tesla,  the  botanist  Dr  Jodf  Pandiich. 
and  the  geologists  Dr  Yovan  Zhuyevich  and  Dr  Vovan  Tsviylch 
(Cviji6).  In  philology  a  very  high  place  is  occupied  by  Gyuro 
Danichich,  once  professor  of  philology  at  the  high  school  in  Belgrade 
and  secretary  to  the  South  Slavonic  Academy  at  Agram,  where  he 
was  for-years  the  principal  editor  of  the  great  lexicon  of  the  Servian 
or  Croatian  language.  He  had  a  very  distinguished  pupil  in  Stoyan 
Novakovich,  who  wrote  numerous  studies  on  phik>k>gical  subjects, 
and  whose  Servian  grammar  is  still  the  standard  book  in  all  Servian 
schools.  In  historical  literature  we  find  besides  Yovan  Raich, 
mentioned  eariier,  Panta  Sretykovich,  with  his  History  cf  the  Servian 
Nation;  Stoyan  Boshkovich  (d.  1908),  with  his  Servia  ttnder  Tsar 
Duskon;  Stoyan  Novakovich,  with  his  numerous  essays  on  subjects 
from  the  meaieval  history  of  Servia,  his  History  of  Sermon  Literature, 
his  Resurrection  of  the  Servian  National  State  and  Rising  apainst  the 
Dahis  (the  two  last-named  books  appeared  in  Belgrade  in  1904); 
Lyubomir  Kovachevich.and  Lyuba  Vovanovich,  who  tofl^ether  wrote 
a  standard  woric  on  the  history  of  the  Servian  nation;  Chedo 
Mijatovich,  with  his  monographs  on  Gyuragy  Brankovich  and  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  oy  the  Turkk 

Bibliography. — ^The  best  works  on  the  Servian  language  and 
literature  are  those  already  mentioned  as  written  by  Servian  authors: 
Karajidi,  Danichich,  Stoyan  Novakovich,  &c  See  also  on  the 
language  Dr  F.  Miklosich's  Vergfeichende  Lauilehre  der  slav.  Spraeken ; 
Section  II.:  Serbisch  und  Chorvatisch  (Vienna,  1879},  and  his  Worl- 
bildungslehre  der  sUw.  Sprachen  (Vienna,  1876);  W.  Vpndrak 
Verjinchende  davische  Grammaiih  (GAttingen,  1906  and  1908); 
J.  Florinsky,  Lehtsi  po  davyanhomu  yasyhomaniye  (Kiev,  189O. 
Good  text-books  are  P.  Budmanf,  GramnuUica  data  lingua  serbo- 
croata  O^ienna.  1867);  Parchich,  Crammaire  de  la  lanpte  serbo- 
create  (Paris,  1877);  Fr.  Vymezal,  Serbische  CrammatiM  (BrOnn, 
1882).  For  the  literature  see  A.  N.  Pypin  and  V.  D.  Spassovich, 
History  of  Slavonic  Literatures  (in  Russ..  St  Petersbun,  1879,  in 
French,  Paris,  1881),  and  Dr  Mathias  Murko,  Pie  Kultur  osteuro- 
paischer  Uteraturen  und  die  darischen  Sprachen  (Beriin  and  Leipzig, 
1908).  (C.  Mi.> 

8BRVICB  TRBB,  Pyrus  donusHca,  a  native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  not  infrequently  planted  in  southern  Europe  lor 
its  fruiL  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  native  of  England  on  the 
evidence  of  a  single  specimen,  which  has  probably  been  planted, 
now  existing  in  the  forest  of  Wyre.  Tliou^  not  much  cultivated 
its  fruit  is  esteemed  by  some  persons,  and  therefore  two  or  three 
trees  may  very  well  be  provided  with  a  place  in  the  orchard,  .or 
in  a  sheltered  comer  of  the  Uwn.  The  tree  is  seldom  productive 
till  it  has  arrived  at  a  goodly  size  and  age.  The  fruit  has  a 
peculiar  acid  flavour,  and,  like  the  medlar,  is  fit  for  use  only  when 
thoroughly  mellowed  by  being  kept  till  it  has  become  bletted. 
There  is  a  pear-shaped  variety,  pyriformis,  and  also  an  apple- 
shaped  variety,  maliformis,  both  of  which  may  be  propagated 
by  layers,  and  still  better  by  grafting  on  seedling  plants  of  their 
own  kind.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  brought  to  market  in  winter. 
The  service  is  nearly  allied  to  the  mountain  ash,  Pynu  Aucu- 
porta,  which  it  resembles  in  having  regularly  primate  leaves. 
P.  torminalis  is  the  wild  service,  a  snuJl  tre6  occurring  locally 
in  woods  and  hedges  from  Lancashire  southwards;  the  fruit 
is  sold  in  country  nuurkets.  These,  with  other  species,  including 
P.  Aria,  white  beam,  so-called  from  the  leaves  which  are  white 
and  flocculent  beneath,  form  the  subgenus  Sorbus,  which  was 
regarded  by  Linnaeus  as  a.  distinct  genua. 


SBRVISlf,  ABEU  KAKQun  de  SaBxi  and  de  BoisoiauFBXir, 
COMTE  OE.  LA  Roche-Seivien  (1593-1659),  Fiench  diplomat, 
was  bom  at  Grenoble,  the  son  of  Antoine  Servien,  procurator^ 
general  of  the  estates  of  Dauphin^.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  that  office  in  i6i6b  and  in  the  following  year  attended  the 
assembly  of  notables  at  Rouen.  In  x6 1 8  he  was  named  cotinciUor 
of  state  and  in  1634  was  called  to  Paris,  where  he  found  favour 
with  Richelieu.  He  displayed  administrative  ability  and  great 
loyalty  to  the  central  government  as  intendant  in  Guiexme  in 
1627,  and  in  x6aS  negotiated  the  boundary  delimitatioa  with 
Spain.  Appointed  president  of  the  parlement  of  Bordeaux  in 
1630,  he  soon  resigned  to  accept  an  embassy  to  Italy,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  treaty  of  Cherssco  and  of  the 
treaties  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  (1631-1633).  In  1634  he  was 
admitted  to  the  French  Academy.  Two  years  later  he  retired 
from  public  life  as  the  result  of  court  intrigue.  Servien  lived  at 
Angers  or  on  his  estates  at  Sabl6  until  the  death  of  Louis  XIII., 
when  Mazarln  entrusted  him  with  the  conduct,  conjointly  with 
the  comte  d'Avaux,  of  French  diplomatic  affairs  in  Germany. 
After  five  years'  negotiations,  and  a  bitter  quarrel  with  the 
comte  d'Avauz,  which  ended  in  the  latter's  recall,  Servien  signed 
the  two  treaties  of  the  .34th  of  Octobec  1648  which  were  part  of 
the  general  peace  of  Westphalia.  He  received  the  title  of 
minister  of  state  on  ha  retum  to  France  in  April  1649,  zcmained 
loyal  to  Mazarin  during  the  Fronde,  and  was  made  supetinteodeot 
of  finances  ini  653.  He  was  an  adviser  to  Mazarin  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659). 
He  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  and  was  unpopular,  even  io 
court  drdes.  He  died  at  the  ch&teau  of  Meudon  on  the  xjth  of 
Februaiy  1659. 

Servien  left  an  Important  and  voluminous  correaooadence.  See 
R.  Kerviler,  A.  Servten,  Undo  sur  sa  vie  politique  d  Httiraire,  (Mamen. 
1879). 

8BRVITBS,  or  "Servamis  or  Maky,"  an.  order  under  the 
Rule  of  St  Augustine,  founded  in  1133.  In  this  year  seven 
merchants  of  Florence,  renntly  canonised  as  "  the  seven  holy 
Founders,"  gave  up  their  wealth  and  position,  and  with  the 
bishop's  sanction  established  themselves  as  a  religious  community 
on  Monte  Senario  near  Florence.  They  lived  an  austere  life  <^ 
penance  and  prayer,  and  being  joined  by  others,  they  were  in 
X240  formed  into  an  order  following  the  Augustinian  nde  supple- 
mented by  constitutions' borrowed  from  the  Dominicans.  Sioon 
they  were  able  to  establish  houses  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  where 
within  twenty-five  years  four  provinces  were  formed;  they  also 
at  an  early  date  founded  many  houses  in  France,  Germany  and 
Spain,  but  they  never  came  to  England  before  the  Reformation. 
Ihe  most  illustrious  member  of  the  order  and  its  chief  propagator 
and  organizer  was  St  Filippo  Benizi,  the  fifth  general,  who  died 
in  X285.  The  order  received  papal  approbation  in  1355;  in  1424 
it  was  recognized  as  a  Mendicant  order,  and  in  1567  it  was  ranked 
with  the  four  great  .orders  of  Mendicant  friars.  The  Servites 
undertook  missions  in  Tartary,  India  and  Japan.  As  in  the  other 
orders  there  were  various  mitigations  and  relaxations  of  the  rale, 
producing  a  variety  of  reforms,  the  chief  being  that  of  the  eremiti- 
cal Servites.  There  are  at  the  present  day  64  Servites  houses, 
mostly  in  Italy;  there  are  two  or  three  in  Eng^d  and  in  America. 

There  are  Servite  nuns  and  also  tertiaries,  founded  by  St 
Juliana  Falconieri,  X30S,  who  are  widespread  and  devote  them- 
selves chiefly  to  primary  education.  They  have  several  convenU 
in  England.   The  habit  of  the  Servites  is  black. 

The  chief  work  on  the  Servites  is  the  Monumenta  by  Morini  and 
Soulier.  1897,  &c.    See  Helyot,  HisUrire  des  ordres  rdtgiemx  (i7i5)> 


RedencyUopddie  (3id  ed.).   The  most  interesting  part  of  Servite  his* 
toryistoldbyP.Soulier,VM^5.PAt2«^^B<iiisr(i886).  (E.C.B.) 

SBRYITUDB  (Lat  servitus,  froA  strvire,  to  serve),  a  right  over 
the  property  of  another.  In  Roman  law,  servitudes  were  classi- 
fied into  (x)  personal,  s.e.  those  given  to  a  partictilar  person, 
and  (3)  praedial,  t.«.  those  enjoyed  over  something  else  (praedium 
serriens)  by  being  owner  or  tenant  of  a  piece  of  land  or  a  house 
(praedium  dominans).  Personal  servitudes  were  subdivided 
into  (a)  usus,  the  right  of  using  property;  (fr)  usMfrmOm  the 
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tight  of  using  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  property;  and  {e)  and  (^ 
0 ferae  tervarum  nw  ammdium,  Praedial  servitudes  were  either 
(a)  nu/ic,  «uch  ZAjus  eundi,  the  right  of  walking  or  riding  along 
the  footpath  of  another;  aquae  ductus,  the  ri^t  of  passage  for 
water;  pascendi,  the  right  of  pasture,  &c  ;  or  if)  urban.  Urban 
servitudes  were  of  various  kinds,  as  oneris  jertiMf  the  right  of 
using  the  wall  of  another  to  support  a  man's  own  wall;  pro- 
jiciendi,  the  right  of  building  a  structure,  such  as  a  balcony  or 
verandah,  so  as  to  project  over  another's  land;  stiUkidii,  fumt 
immiiUTidi  and  several  others.  Servitudes  were  created  by  a 
disposition  inler  thos,  or  by  contract;  by  testamentary  dis- 
position; by  the  conveyance  of  land  or  by  prescription  They 
might  be  extinguished  by  destruction  of  either  the  res  serviens 
or  the  res  dominans;  by  release  oi  the  right,  or  by  the  vesting  of 
the  ownenhip  of  the  res  serviens  and  res  dominans  in  the  sfune 
person. 

In  English  law  there  may  be  certain  limited  rights  over  the  land 
of  another,  corresponding  somewhat  to  servitudes,  and  termed  ease- 
menu  (q.v.).    In  Scots  law  the  term  is  still  in  use  (see  Easbment). 

SBRVIUS  H0N0RATU8,  MAURUS  (or  Mauus),  Roman 
grammarian  and  commentator  on  Virgil,  flourished  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  century  a.d.  He  is  one  of  tbe  interlocutors  in  the 
Saturnalia  of  Maczobius,  and  allusions  in  that  work  and  a  letter 
from  Symmachus  to  Servius  show  that  he  was  a  pagan.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  favourable  examples  of  the  Roman  *'  grammatid  " 
and  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time.  He  is  chiefly  known  for 
his  commentary  on  Virgil,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  two 
distinct  forms.  The  first  is  a  comparatively  short  commentary, 
definitely  attributed  to  Servius  in  the  superscription  in  the  MSS. 
and  by  other  evidence.  A  second  class  of  MSS.  (all  going  back 
to  the  xoth  or  xith  century)  presents  a  much  expanded  com- 
mentary, in  which  the  first  is  embedded;  but  these  MSS.  differ 
very  much  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the  additions  they 
make  to  the  original,  andnoneof  them  bean  the  name  of  Servius. 
The  added  matter  is  undoubtedly  ancient,  dating  from  a  time 
but  little  removed  from  that  of  Servius,  and  is  founded  to  a 
large  exteht  on  historical  and  antiquarian  literature  which  is 
now  lost.  The  writer  is  anonymous  and  probably  a  Christian. 
A  third  dass  of  MSS.,  written  for  the  moat  part  in  Italy  and  of 
late  date,  repeats  the  text  of  the  first  dass,  with  numerous 
interpolated  scholia -of  quite  recent  origin  and  Uttle  or  no  value. 
The  real  Servian  commentary  practically  gives  the  only  complete 
extant  edition  of  a  classic  author  written  before  the  destruction 
of  the  empire,  it  is  constructed  very  much  on  the  prindple  of  a 
modem  edition,  and  is  partly  founded  on  the  extensive  Virgilian 
literature  of  preceding  times,  much  of  which  is  known  only  from 
the  fragments  and  facts  preserved  in  the  commentary.  The 
notices  of  Virgil's  text,  though  sddom  or  never  authoritative  in 
face  of  the  existing  MSS.,  which  go  back  to,  or  even  beyond,  the 
times  of  Servius,  yet  supply  valuable  information  concerning  the 
ancient  recensions  and  textual  criticism  of  VirgiL,  In  the  gram- 
matical interpretation  of  his  author's  language,  Servius  doa  not 
rise  above  the  stiff  and  overwrought  subtleties  of  his  time;  while 
his  etymologies,  as  is  natural,  violate  every  law  of  sound  and 
sense.  As  a  literary  cntic  the  shortcomings  of  Servius,  judged  by 
a  modem  standard,  are  great,  but  he  shines  in  comparison  with  his 
contemporaries.  In  particular,  he  deserves  credit  for  setting  his 
face  against  the  prevalent  allegorical  methods  of  exposition. 
But  the  abiding  value  of  his  work  lies  in  his  preservation  of  facts 
in  Roman  history,  religion,  antiquities  and  language,  which  but 
for  him  might  have  perished.  Not  a  little  of  the  laborious 
erudition  of  Vano  and  other  andent  scholars  has  survived  in 
his  pages.  Besides  the  Virgilian  commentary,  other  works  of 
Servius  are  extant:  a  collection  of  notes  on  the  grammar  (An) 
of  Aefitts  Donatus;  a  treatise  on  metrical  endings  (Definalibus); 
and  a  tract  on  the  different  v  etres  (De  centum  metris). 

Editions  of  the  Virgilian  commentary  by  G.  Fabridus  (1551); 
P.  Danid,  who  first  published  the  enlarg^  commentary  (1000); 
and  G.  Thik>  and  H.  Hagen  (187S-1903).  The  Essat  sur  Senn'ui  by 
E.  Thomas  (1880)  is  an  elaborate  and  valuable  eumination  of  all 
matter*  connected  with  Servius;  many  points  are  treated  also  by 
O.  Ribbeck  in  his  ProU^amena  to  Vireil;  see  abo  a  review  of  Thib  ■ 
edition  by  H.  Nettleship  in  Joum<aof  Pkildngy,  x.  (188a).  The 
smaller  works  of  Servius  are  printed  in  H.  Keil's  Crammaiki  iMini,  iv. 


SERVIUS  TUIXnra.  sixth  legendary  king  of  Rome  (57ft- 
534  B.C.).  According  to  one  account  he  was  the  son  of  the 
household  genius  (Lar)  and  a  slave  lumned  Ocrisia,  of  the  house- 
hold of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Tar- 
quinius  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  the  contrivance  of  his 
mother-in-law,  Tanaquil,  who  was  skilled  in  divination  and 
foresaw  his  greatness.  Another  legend,  alluded  to  in  a  speech 
by  the  emperor  Oaudius  (fragments  of  which  were  discovered 
on  a  bronze  tablet  dug  up  at  Lyons  in  1524)1  represented  him  as 
an  Etruscan  soldier  of  fortune  named  Mastama,  who  attached 
himself  to  Cades  Vibenna  (Cadius  Vivenna),  the  founder  of 
an  Etruscan  dty  on  the  Cadian  Hill  (see  also  Tadtus,i4»fM^, 
iv.  65).  An  important  event  of  his  rdgn  was  the  conclusion  of 
an  alliance  with  the  Latins,  whereby  Rome  and  the  dries  of 
Latium  became  members  of  one  great  league,  whose  common 
sanctuary  was  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine.  His  reign 
of  forty-four  years  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  a  conspiracy 
headed  by  his  son-hi-law,  Tarqtunius  Superbus. 

The  legend  of  Servius  presents  certain  similarities  to  that  of 
the  founder  of  Rome.  His  miraculous  birth,  commemorated  by 
Servius  himsdf  in  the  festival  established  by  him  in  honour  of 
the  Lares,  recalls  that  of  Romulus.  Again,  as  Romulus  was  the 
author  of  the  patrician  groundwork  of  the  constitution,  so 
Servius  was  regarded  as  the  originator  of  a  new  classification 
of  the  people,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  gradual  political 
enfranchisement  of  the  plebdans  (for  the  constitutional  altera- 
tions with  which  his  name  is  associated,  see  Rome:  Ancimi 
History;  for  the  Servian  Wall  see  Roue:  Archaeology).  His 
supposed  Latin  descent  is  contradicted  by  tlie  Etruscan  tradition 
alluded  to  above  (on  which  see  V.  Gardthausen,  Mastama  oder 
Servius  Tullius,  1882),  and  his  insertion  among  the  kings  of 
Rome  is  due  to  the  need  of  providing  an  initiator  of  subsequent 
republican  institutions.  The  treaty  with  the  Latins  is  mentioned 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  alone,  who  had  not  seen  it  himself; 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  then  in  existence,  and  in 
any  case,  considering  the  changes  which  the  language  had 
undergone,  it  would  have  been  unintelligible.  It  is  also  sus- 
pidous  that  no  list  of  the  members  of  the  league  is  given,  contrary 
to  the  usual  custom. 

For  a  critical  examiiation  of  the  story  see  Schwegfer,  R9miscke 
CeschichUf  bks.  xvi.,  xvii.:  Sir  G.  CorneiradI  Lewii,  Credibility  ef 
early  Roman  History,  ch.  xL;  W.  Ihne,  History  0/  Rome,  L;  E.  Pais, 
Storia  di  Roma,  I  (1898);  and  Ancient  Legends  ef  Roman  History 
(Eng.  trans.,  1906),  where  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "  instead 
of  being  the  sixth  rex  of  Rome,  he  was  originally  the  rex  serous,  the 
priest  01  the  cult  of  Diana  Aridna  transferred  to  the  Aventine,  the 
priest  of  the  protecting  goddess  of  fugitive  sbves  ";  C.  Pascal,  FaUi 
e  legende  di  Roma  antiea  (Florence,  1903) ;  also  O.  Gilbert,  Ceukichto 
und  Topotrapkie  der  Sladt  Rom  im  Altertum  (i 883-1 885).  and  J.  B. 
Carter.  The  Rdigion  of  Numa  (1906),  on  the  reorganization  of 
Serviua 

SERVO-BULOARIAH  WAR  (1885).  The  Berlin  Congress  of 
1878,  by  its  revision  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  created  two 
states  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula — the  principality  of  Bulgaria 
owning  a  nominal  suzerainty  to  Turkey,  and  the  autonomous 
province  of  eastern  Rumdia,  presided  over  by  a  Turkish 
governor-general,  and  apparently  mtended  to  remain  in  dose 
relations  with  the  porte.  This  settlement  came  to  an  end  when 
the  movement  in  favour  of  a  united  Bulgaria  culminated 
(September  1885)  in  a  revolution  in  the  Rumelian  capital. 
Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  recognizing  that  the  movement 
was  irresistible  and  that,  unless  directed  by  authority,  it  might 
degenerate  into  anarchy  and  dvil  war,  placed  himsdf  at  its 
head,  and,  proceeding  to  Philippopolis,  formally  accepted  the 
government  of  the  united  Bulgarian  states.  As  it  was  assumed 
that  the  sultan  would  reassert  his  claim  by  force  of  arms,  the 
Bulgaro-RumeUan  forces  were  concentrated  as  rapidly  as 
possible  near  the  Turkish  frontier.  Prince  Alexander,  however, 
had  taken  the  step  of  acknowledging  the  sultan's  suzerainty; 
and  Turkey  was  not  inclined  to  begin  a  war  which  would  probably 
cause  a  revolt  in  Macedonia  and  might  end  by  rendering  Russian 
influence  paramount  in  Bulgaria.  But,  while  a  conference  of 
ambassadors  was  vainly  discussing  the  situation  at  Constanti- 
nople, the  Gordian  knot  was  cut  by  the  announcement  that 
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Servia,  seeking  compensation  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Bul- 
garia, had  constituted  herself  the  champion  Of  the  treaty  of 
Berlin. 

King  Milan  had  issued  orders  for  the  Servian  army  mobiliza- 
tion on  the  very  day  of  t*rince  Alexander's  proclamation  at 
Philippopolis,  and  large  forces  were  concentrated  (October 
xst-i2th)  on  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  On  the  ZQth  the  prince 
ordered  troops  to  the  quarter  thus  threatened,  but  it  seems 
certain  that,  whilst  in  eastern  Rumelia  every  preparation  had 
been  made  for  war,  Prince  Alexander  had  so  little  expectation 
of,  and  wish  for,  a  war  with  Scrvia,  that  few  measures  were 
taken  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  field  army  on  that  side,  though 
fortifications  were  begun  at  several  places,  notably  at  Sofia  and 
Slivnitza,  towards  the  end  of  October. 

Unlike  the  Servian  army,  which  contained  few  permanent 
units  and  consisted  mainly  of  militiamen,  the  standing  army  of 
Bulgaria,  trained  and  commanded  by  Russian  officers  since 
1877-1878,  was  organized  on  the  German  system  of  filling  up 
relatively  strong  cadres  to  war  strength  and  forming  additional 
units.  When  fully  mobilized  the  field  army  numbered  about 
55,000  men.  The  Rumelian  forces  (militia)  consisted  in  all  of 
about  35,000  men.  Besides  these  forces  was  the  "  Bandit 
brigade  "  of  Captain  Panitza,  an  irregular  force  some  3000 
strong,  composed  of  Macedonians,  Turks,  Jewi  and  other 
miscellaneous  volunteers.  This  force  did  good  service  as  a 
fiying  right  wing  df  the  main  army.  In  the  Bulgarian  army  the 
whole  of  the  staff  and  superior  officers,  as  well  as  about  half  the 
regimental  captains,  were  Russians.  When  the  mobilization  of 
the  Bulgarian  and  Rumelian  forces  was  decreed  by  the  prince, 
the  whole  of  the  Russian  officers  were  at  once  withdrawn,  and 
the  heavy  task  of  creating  a  staff  and  selecting  young  officers 
for  all  the  superior  commands  had  to  be  undertaken  in  front  of 
the  enemy.  Moreover,  when  on  the  X4th  of  November  Milan 
finally  declared  war,  the  Bulgarian  forces  were  mostly  far  away 
beyond  the  Balkans  on  the  Turkish  frontier.  The  Servian  main 
army  (under  King  Milan),  and  the  army  of  the  Timok  promptly 
crossed  the  frontier  and  soon  came  in  contact  with  small  forces 
of  the  enemy.  On  the  Timok  little  or  nothing  of  importance 
took  place  throughout  the  war,  as  the  forces  opposing  the  army 
of  the  Timok  near  Vidin  effectually  neutralized  that  force.  In 
front  of  Dragoman  and  Tm  the  Bulgarians  fell  back,  engaging 
in  stubborn  rearguard  combats  at  every  favourable  place.  The 
Servian  "  Army  of  the  Nishava  "  advanced  but  slowly  and 
with  hesitation,'  while  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made 
by  Prince  Alexander  and  his  newly-formed  staff  to  collect  their 
far-distant  troops  in  the  Slivnitza  position.  Every  commander 
was  given  the  simple  order  to  march  on  Slivnitza.  The  civilian 
population  was  warned  to  be  ready  with  supplies  to  meet  the 
troops  by  the  roadside,  and  under  these  peculiar  conditions,  and 
extraordinary  difficulties  of  country  and  weather,  the  Bulgarians 
marched  on  the  decisive  point  at  the  highest  possible  speed  of 
man  and  horse.  Some  remarkable  marches  are  recorded:  the 
8th  infantry,  4500  strong,  covered  59  m.  in  thirty-two  hours, 
leaving  only  sixty-two  men  behind;  the  3rd  and  part  of  another 
Rumelian  battalion  reached  Sofia  so  exhausted  that  they  were 
sent  to  the  front  on  horseback,  two  men  to  each  horse;  the 
troops  that  were  sent  up  by  rail  were  packed  in  open  trucks, 
sixty  men  to  a  truck.  The  furious  energy  displayed  had  its 
reward  on  the  field  of  battle.  Before  the  last  shot  of  the  battle 
of  Slivnitza  was  fired,  nearly  half  of  the  entire  forces  of  Bulgaria 
and  Rumelia  were  in  the  lines,  and  14,000  men  more  faced 
the  army  of  the  Timok  at  Widdin.  With  the  main  army— -a 
striking  display  of  what  could  be  accomplished  by  patriotism 
and  vigour— were  fifty-six  pieces  of  artillery,  most  of  which  had 
been  dragged  over  the  Balkan  passes  in  mid-winter. 

The  position  of  Slivnitza,  barring  the  high  road  between  Nish 
and  Sofia,  had  been  extensively  fortified,  but  when  the  Servians 
opened  their  attack  on  the  17th  of  November,  there  were  but  few 
troops  available  to  occupy  the  works.  On  the  right  of  the 
Bulgarian  line  was  the  Meka  Krud  height,  occupied  by  some 
battalions  under  Captain  Bendcrev;  here  fighting  went  on 
through  the  short  winter  day,  which  ended  with  a  gallant,  and 


for  the  time  successful,  counter-attack  by  six  Bulgarian  bat- 
talions led  by  Benderev.  The  prince,  not  yet  ready  for  the 
offensive,  withdrew  these  troops  to  their  original  position.  In 
the  centre,  near  the  high  road,  a  hot  and,  at  one  moment  of  the 
day,  almost  successful  attack  of  the  Servians  ended  with  their 
complete  repulse.  The  latter  had  had  17,000  men  against  the 
Bulgarians'  ix,ooo;  yet  they  had,  owing  mainly  to  faults  in  the 
superior  leading,  been  unsuccessful.  Next  day  their  rh*"*'^ 
of  victory  would  be  even  less,  for  the  defenders  were  hourly 
reinforced  from  Sofia,  and  on  the  i8th  were  actually  somewhat 
superior*  in  numbers.  On  this  day  the  Servians  made  a  very 
heavy  attack  on  the  Bulgarian  left  wing,  which  was  eventually 
repulsed,  though  not  without  great  difficulty,  by  the  newly 
arrived  troops  from  Sofia.  Later  a  half-hearted  attack  was 
made  on  the  centre,  and  from  his  position  on  Meka  Krud  Ben- 
derev again  attacked  the  Servian  "  Danube  "  division.  On  this 
day  a  Servian  division  pushed  the  Bulgarians  out  of  Breznik, 
but  made  no  farther  advance  either  on  Sofia  or  on  the  left  flank 
of  the  Bulgarians  at  Slivnitza,  in  H)ite  of  orders  to  do  so.  On 
the  XQth  alarm  and  consternation  at  Sofia,  caused  by  the  presence 
of  hostile  forces  at  Breznik,  were  so  great  that  Alexander  left 
the  command  in  the  hands  of  his  chief  of  staff.  Major  Gudiev, 
and  hurried  back  to  the  capital  in  order  to  organize  the  defence. 
The  Servian  leader  was,  however,  as  inactive  on  the  19th  as  on 
the  xSth,  and  when  he  at  last  moved  forward  towards  Slivnitza 
it  was  only  with  a  portion  of  his  force;  this  was  driven  back, 
by  a  detachment  from  the  left  wing  of  the  Bulgarian  position, 
to  Rakita.  Meanwhile,  the  active  Benderev  had  reopened  his 
attack  on  the  Danube  division.  Twice  he  was  repulsed,  but 
finally  at  about  3  p.m.  his  battalions  carried  the  heights  hdd  by 
the  Servians.  A  little  before  this  the  Bulgarian  centre  likewise 
moved  forward,  and,  thouj^  a  final  attack  of  the  Servians  on 
the  gap  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  Bulgarian  troops  detached 
towards  Breznik  came  near  to  success,  the  prince  returned  to  the 
battlefield  to  find  his  troops  everywhere  victorious  and  driving 
the  enemy  before  them.  Two  days  later,  reoiganised  and 
reinforced,  the  Bulgarians  took  the  offensive  and  carried  the 
Dragoman  pass. 

On  the  25th  Prince  Alexander  received  at  Tzaribrod  pro- 
posals for  an  armistice  from  King  Milan;  these  were  not  ac- 
cepted, and  the  Bulgarian  army,  crossing  the  hontier,  advanced 
in  several  columns  upon  Pirot,- where  the  army  of  the  Nishava 
took  up  a  defensive  position  in  the  town  and  on  the  surrounding 
heights.  A  two-days'  engagement  followed  (26th  and  a7th  ol 
November).  On  the  26th  the  Bulgarians  were  successful,  but 
a  heavy  counter  attack  on  the  following  day  almost  snatched 
the  victory  out  of  their,  hands,  and  it  was  only  after  a  severe 
contest  lasting  eleven  hours  that  the  Servians  finally  gave  way. 
The  Bulgarians  were  not  permitted  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
success.  As  they  were  preparing  to  pursue  the  defeated  and 
now  greatly  demoralized  enemy  on  the  a8th,  the  Austrian 
minister  at  Belgrade  arrived  at  headquarters  and  hostilities 
ceased.  The  intervention  of  Austria  saved  the  Servian  army, 
which  was  greatly  demoralized,  and  was  now  threatened  by  the 
united  Bulgarian  force  of  nearly  55,000  men.  On  the  same  day 
the  army  of  the  Timok  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  in  an  attack 
on  Vidin. 

Servia  escaped  almost  unpunished  from  her  war  of  aggression. 
The  young  Bulgarian  army,  with  its  improvised  staff  and  newly- 
appointed  field  officers,  displayed  admirable  marching  power 
and  fighting  qualities,  and  the  Rumelian  militiamen  proved 
themselves  to  be  good  soldiers.  The  Servians  had,  however, 
fought  with  great  bravery  also,  and  the  victory  must  be  ascribed 
in  the  main  to  the  personal  influence,  the  strenuous  exertions 
and  the  sound  military  judgment  of  Prince  Alexander;  and 
the  brief  but  decisive  campaign  set  the  seal  to  Bulgarian  unity. 

Bibliography.— Dfagoni  Edier  von  Rabenhdrft,  Sirateiiseia 
Betrachiungen  vJber  den  serbisck-bulgarischen  Kriig  (Vienna,  1686): 
HungerbOhler,  Die  sckweizerische  MililSrmission  nath  dem  S.-B. 
KriegsichaupiiUu  (Frauenfcid,  1886);  von  Bilimck- Waiasdm..  ZVr 
serbisch-btdgarische  Krieg  (Vienna,  1886);  A.  E.  vota  Huhn.  Der 
Kampf  der  Btdgaren  um  ikre  NationaUinkeU  (Lapzie,  1886;  Eag. 
trans,  ^ftc  Struggle  of  the  Bulgarians  for  their  Natiemafludepeademce^ 
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t  Imporuot  plant  of  the  genu*  5uaii>ii 
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gelljr  or  lH  (not  to  be  confounded  with  t 
Cuiutia  eieifera,  known  under  the  Hmfl 
h  very  larfcly  used  for  tbe  lune  puipooei  u  olive  oU,  ud, 
Although  leB  widely  known  by  nune,  is  commerdally  a  much 
more  important  oiL  Theoilisinduded  in  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Addendum  (1900)  to  tbe  GHliih  Phumacopeia.  Tbe  leedi  and 
leaves  also  arc  used  by  the  natives  ai  demulcenll  and  for  other 
medidnal  puipoica.  Tbe  loot  obtained  in  burning  the  oil  ia 
(aid  to  constitute  one  of  the  ingredient*  in  India  or  ChineK  ink. 
Tbe  plant  migfat  be  cidtivaled  witfa  advantage  In  almost  all  the 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  colonic*  of  Srjlaia,  but  will  not 
mxecd  in  any  part  ol  Eurape. 
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it  PreiuOl  0/ 

SBIOSTSII,  ibe  name  of  a  legendary  ting  of  EgypL  Actord- 
ing  to  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Sicului  (who  alls  fcim  Sesoosis]  and 
Strabo,  he  conquered  the  whole  world,  even  Scythia  and  Ethiopia, 
divided  Egypt  Ento  admhustrative  diitilcti  ot  noRie*,  wi*  a 
grekt  law-giver,  and  introduced  a  system  of  caste  and  the  wonhip 
ot  Scrapis.  He  has  been  considered  a  compound  of  5et[  I.  and 
Kamcwi  O.,  belonging  to  the  XlXth  Dynasty.     In  Manetbo, 


A  detailed  account  or  its  hiitory  and  the  cullivj 
India  is  given  by  Sir  C.  Watt.  Diaimiiry  «/  E- 
Imdia  (i»9J). 


however,  he  occupied  tbe  place  of  tbe  second  Senwosri  0onneily 
read  Usertesen)  of  tbe  Xlltb  Dynasty,  and  his  name  is  now 
usually  viewed  aa  a  corruption  of  Senwosri.  So  far  as  is  known 
no  Egyptian  king  penetrated  a  day's  journey  beyond  tbe 
Euphrates  01  Into  Aua  Minor,  or  touched  tbe  continent  of 
Europe.  The  kings  ol  Ibe  XVUIth  and  XlXlh  dynattiel  were 
the  greatest  conquerors  that  Egypt  ever  produced,  and  their 
records  are  clear  on  this  point.  Senwosri  III.  raided  south 
Falcslineand  Ethiopia,  and  alScmna  beyond  Ihc  second  calirict 
set  up  a  stela  ol  conquest  that  in  its  eipmsions  recalls  the 
stelae  of  Sesoslris  in  Henjdotus:  Sesoslris  may,  Ibercfore,  be 
the  highly  magnilied  porliait  of  this  Pharaoh.  Khian,  the 
powerful  but  obscure  Hykwi  king  of  Egypt,  whose  ptenoinen 
might  be  pronounced  Swesercnrf,  is  perhaps  a  possible  proto- 
type, fgi  objects  Inscribed  with  his  name  have  been  found  from 
Bagdad  to  Cnossus.  Sesoslris  is  evidently  a  mythical  figure 
calculated  to  satisfy  the  pride  of  the  Egyptians  in  their  ancient 

conquemta  of  Assyria  and  Persia.  When  we  recollect  that  tbe 
Ethiopian  Tearchus  (Tirhaka]  ol  the  7th  century  B.C.,  wbo  was 
hopelessly  worsted  by  the  Assyrians  and  scarcely  ventured 
outside  the  Nile  valley,  was  credited  by  Megaalhenes  (4tli 
ceniuiy)  and  Strain  with  having  citended  hia  eonqueats  a* 
far  as  India  and  Ibc  pillars  of  Hercules,  it  ia  not  tuipiilitig  if 
the  dim  figures  of  antiquity  were  magnified  to  1  less  degree.  In 
the  case  of  Tearchus,  the  miscellaneous  levies  which  he  employed 
bimsclf  and  those  which  composed  tbe  Egyptian  and  Assyiian 
armies  opposed  10  him,  and  the  lands  tbal  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
traded  with,  muit  all  have  been  counted,  partly  through  mi^ 
understanding,  partly  through  wilful  perversion,  to  hia  empire. 

HcrodotuiU.  lOJ-lii;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  53.S9;  Strabo  m.  n,  687:  see 
also  BiticleEsTrr;  and  KunSeibe. "  Snonrii,"  1900,  in  his  Unlai. 
s,  Ciuk.  u.  iKurJuaujtwidl  AiypUmi,  toane  ii.  (F.  Ll.  G.) 

SESSA  AURCHCA,  a'  town  and  episcopal  lee  of  Campania, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caseita,  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  eittnct 
volcano  ol  Rocca  Monfina,  17  m.  by  rail  W.N.W.  of  Caserta 
and  20)  m.  E.  of  Formia  by  the  branch  railway  to  Sparanise, 
666  ft.  above  sea-levcL  Fop.  5WS  I'own),  32,077  (commune). 
It  is  situated  on  tbe  site  of  the  ancient  Suessa  Aurunca,  on  ■ 
imaB  affluent  of  the  LiiL  The  hill  on  which  Scssa  lies  is  a  mm 
of  volcanic  tufa,  Tbe  town  contains  many  ancient  remains, 
notably  tbe  ruins  of  an  ancient  bridge  in  brickwork  of  twenty-one 
arches,  ot  substructures  in  n^  rtticulaliail  under  the  church  ol 
S.  Benedetto,  of  a  buihling  in  n^  juadnaum,  supposed  to  have 
been  *  public  portico,  under  the  monastery  of  S.  Giovanni, 
and  of  an  amphitheatre.  Tbe  Ronuuieuiue  cathedral  is  ■ 
basilica  with  a  vaulted  portico  and  1  nave  and  two  aisles  begun 
in  iio],  a  mosaic  pavement  in  tbe  Coamatesque  style,  a  ^od 
ambo  resting  on  coiumns  and  decorated  witb  mosaics  sbovlng 
traces  of  Moorish  influence,  a  Paschal  candelabrum,  and  an  organ 
gallery  of  similar  style.  The  portal  has  curious  sculptures  with 
scenes  from  the  life  of  SS.  Peter  and  PauL  In  the  principal 
streets  are  memorial  stones  with  inscriptions  in  honour  of 
Chaiies  V.,  surmounted  by  an  old  cmd&i  with  a  mosaic  cms. 
The  hyts  of  Seisa  are  celebrated  for  their  wine. 


Theai 
is  believed  to  have  lain  ovei 


m.   It  d 


m  edge  of  the  eitinct  crater  of  Rocca 
ains  of  Cyclopean  masonry  exist;  but 
30  yd^  by  jo,  is  too  small  for  anything 
■     ■   ■    s,  frai       ■"       -    


ndoned,  under  the 
ite  ol  the  modem  Sessa. 
S,  when  a  Latin  colony 


Roman  supremacy.  Ia337B.c. 
pressure  of  the  Sidldnl,  in  Fav< 
Tbe  new  town  kept  tbe  old  na 

under  the  name  Suessa  Aurunca  was  lounnea  nerc.  ic  waaamung 
the  towns  that  had  the  right  of  coinage,  and  it  manufactured 
carls,  baskets,  *c.  Cicero  apeaksol  It  aaaplaceof  some  import, 
ante.  The  triumviri  aeltled  some  of  thdr  veterans  here,  whence 
it  appears  as  Colonia  Jutia  Felii  Clasuca  Suesaa.  From  inscrip- 
tions It  appeals  thai  Matidia  the  younger,  sister-in-law  of  Hadrian, 
had  property  in  the  dbtrict.  It  was  not  on  a  highroad,  but  on  a 
biwich  belweea  the  Via  Ap^  at  Miutuioae  and  the  Via  Latin* 
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at  Teanum;  the  pavement  of  the  road  between  the  latter  place 
and  Suessa  is  in  places  well  preserved,  especially  near  Teano,  and 
so  is  that  of  a  roiad  ascending  from  Suessa  northward  towards  the 
crater  mentioned. 

See  A.  Aveoa,  liouttmaUi  ddT  Italia  MeridionaU  (Naples,  190a), 
L  181  aqq.  (T.  As.) 

SESSION  (through  Fr.  from  Lat.  tessio,  sedere,  to  sit),  the  act 
of  sitting  or  the  state  of  being  seated,  more  generally  the  sitting 
together  or  assembly  of  a  body,  judicial,  leg^tive,  &c.,  for  the 
transaction  of  its  business,  and  also  the  time  during  which  the  body 
sits  until  its  adjournment  or  dispersion.  A  session  of  parliament 
is  reckoned  from  its  assembling  till  prorogation;  usually  there 
is  one  session  in  each  year.  In  particular  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  sittings  of  various  judicial  courts,  especially  criminal,  such 
as  the  sessions  of  the  Central  Criminal  Coait  in  London.  The 
sittings  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  or  magistrates  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  "  sessions  of  the  peace  "  for  the  transaction  of  the 
judicial  business  committed  to  them  by  statute  or  by  their 
commission.  These  are  either  "petty  sessions,"  courts  of 
summary  jurisdiction  held  by  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace 
or  by  a  stipendiary  or  metropolitan  police  magbtrate  under 
statute  for  the  trial  of  such  cases  as  are  not  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  tried  before  quarter-sessions,  or  for  a  preliminary 
inquiry  into  indictable  offences  (see  Justice  or  the  Peace  and 
Summary  Jusisdiction).  The  "special  sessions"  of  the 
justices  are  held  for  licensing  purposes,  styled  "  Brewster 
sessions,"  or  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Highway 
Acts,  &c.  The  only  sessions  which  are  "general  sc^ions" 
of  the  peace  are  now  "  quarter-sessions  "  (q.vJ).  The  supreme 
court  of  Scotland  is  termed  th;  "  Court  of  Session  "  (see  Scot- 
land), and  the  name  is  given  in  the  Presbyterian  church  to  the 
lowest  ecclesiastical  court,  composed  of  the  elders  of  the  church 
presided  over  by  the  minister.  In  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  this  is  usually  styled  the  "  Kirk-session." 

SE5TETT,  the  name  given  to  the  second  divisi<Hi  of  a  sonnet, 
which  must  consist  of  an  octave,  of  eight  lines,  succeeded  by 
a  sestett,  of  six  lines.  In  the  usual  course  the  rhymes  are 
arranged  abc  |  abc,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  Early  Italian 
sonnets,  and  in  pairticular  those  of  Dante,  often  close  with  the 
rhyme-arrangement  abc  |  cba;  but  in  languages  where  the 
sonority  of  syllables  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  in  Italian,  it  is  danger- 
ous to  leave  a  period  of  five  lines  between  one  rhyme  and  another. 
In  the  quatonuiin,  there  is  properly  speaking  no  sestett,  but  a 
quatrain  followed  by  a  couplet,  as  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare's 
so-called  "  Sonnets."  Another  form  of  sestett  has  only  two 
rhymes,  o^  |  a6  |  a^;  as  is  the  case  in  Gray's  famous  sonnet 
"  On  the  Death  of  Richard  West."  The  sestett  should  mark 
the  turn  of  emotion  in  the  sonnet;  as  a  rule  it  may  be  said  ^hat 
the  octave  having  been  more  or  less  objective,  in  the  sestett 
reflection  should  make  its  appearance,  with  a  tendency  to  the 
subjective  manner.  For  example,  in  Matthew  Arnold's  in- 
genious "  The  Better  Part,"  the  rough  inquirer  j  who  has  had  his 
own  way  in  the  octave,  is  replied  to  as  soon  as  the  sestett  com- 
mences:— 

"  So  answerest  thou  ?    Bat  why  not  rather  say: 
'  Hath  Man  no  second  life  ?   Pitch  this  one  high. 
More  strictly,  theH,'iht  inward  judte  obey  / 

Was  Chrtst  a  man  likg  us  t    Ahl  let  us  try 
jy  we,  then,  toOt  can  be  suck  men  as  Iml ' " 

Wordsworth  and  Milton  are  both  remarkable  for  the  dignity  with 
which  they  conduct  the  downward  wave  of  the  sestett  in  their 
sonnet.  The  French  sonneteers  of  the  x6th  century,  with 
Ronsard  at  their  head,  preferred  the  softer  sound  of  the  arrange- 
ment aab  I  ccb  |.  The  (Serman  poets  have  usually  wavered 
between  the  English  and  the  Italian  forms. 

SBSTINA,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  forms  of  verse  employed 
by  the  medieval  poets  of  Provence  and  Italy,  and  retained  in 
occasional  use  by  the  modem  poets  of  Western  Europe.  The 
scheme  on  which  the  scstina  is  built  was  the  invention  of  the 
great  troubadour,  Amaut  Daniel  (d.  11 99),  who  wrote  many 
sestinas  in  the  lingud  di  si.  Dante,  a  little  later,  wrote  sestinas 
in  Italian,  and  of  thesie  the  most  famous  is  that  beginning  "  Al 
poco  gbmo  cd  al  gran  cerchio  d'  ombra."  In  the  Dc  nUgari 


EUupdo,  Dante  admits  that  he  copied  the  structure  <A  his  icstioaa 
from  Amaut  Daniel;  "  et  nos  eum  secuti  sumus,"  he  says,  after 
praising  the  work  of  the  Provencal  poet.  Thesestina,  in  its  pure 
medieval  form,  is  independent  of  rh>'me;  it  consists  <^  six 
stanzas  of  six  lines  each  of  blank  verse.  This  recurrence  of  the 
number  six  gives  its  name  to  the  poem.  The  final  words  of  the 
first  stanza  appear  in  inverted  order  in  all  the  others,  the  orda 
as  laid  down  by  the  Provenpds  being  as  follows: — abcdef, 
faebdc,  cfdabe,  ecbfadf  deacfb,  bdfeca.  To  these  six  stanzas 
followed  a  tarnadOf  or  envoif  of  three  lines,  in  which  all  the  six 
key-words  were  repeated  in  the  following  order: —  b-€,  d-<t  /-^- 
It  has  been  supposed  that  there  was  some  symbolic  mystery 
involved  in  the  rigid  elaboration  of  this  form,  from  which  no 
slightest  divergence  was  permitted,  but  if  so  this  cryptic  m^nln^ 
has  been  lost.  Petrarch  cultivated  a  slightly  modified  scstina, 
but  after  the  middle  ages  the  form  feU  into  disuse,  until  it  was 
revived  and  adapted  to  the  French  langua^  by  the  poets  of  the 
Pliiade,  in  particular  by  Pontus  de  Thyard.  In  the  xgth  century, 
the  scstina  or  sextine  was  assiduously  cultivated  by  the  Comte 
de  Gramont,  who,  between  1830  and  1848,  wrote  a  large  number 
of  examples,  included  in  his  Chant  du  passi  (1854).  He  followed 
the  example  of  Petrarch  rather  than  of  the  Provencal  trouba- 
dours, by  introducing  two  rhymes  instead  of  the  rigorous  Uank 
verse.   A  sestina  by  Gramont,  beginning: — 

"  L'^tang  qui  s'£claircit  au  milieu  dca  feuillagca. 
La  mare  avec  ses  jonca  rubanant  au  tcJeil, 
Scs  flotilles  de  fleurs,  ses  iiuectcs  volages 
Me  charment.    Longuement  au  creux  de  leurs  rivages 
T'erre,  et  les  yeux  remplis  d'un  mirage  vermeil, 
J'£coute  I'eau  qui  r£ve  en  son  tiMe  somffleii," 

has  been  recommended  to  all  who  wish  to  "  triumph  over  the 
innumerable  and  terrible  diffictdties  "  of  the  sestina,  as  a  perfect 
model  of  the  form  in  i^s  "  precise  and  classic  purity."  The  earliest 
sestina  in  Engli^  was  published  in  1877  by  Mr  (josse;  this  was 
composed  according  to  the  archaic  form  of  Amaut  Danid. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  frequently  employed  by  English  and 
American  writers,  particularly  by  Swinburne,  who  has  composed 
some  beautiful  sestinas  on  the  rhymed  French  pattern;  of  these, 
that  beginning  "  I  saw  my  soul  at  rest  upon  a  day  "  a  perhaps 
the  finest  example  of  this  poem  existing  in  Englidi.  Mr  Swin- 
bume-  is,  moreover,  like  Petrarch,  the  author  of  an  astowshing 
tour  deforUf "  The  Complaint  of  Lisa,"  which  is  a  double  scstina 
of  twelve  verses  of  twelve  lines  each.  The  sestina  was  cultivated 
in  (}ermany  in  the  17th  century,  particularly  by  Opitx  and  \>y 
Weckherlin.  In  the  19th  century  an  attempt  was  ouule,  not 
without  success,  to  compose  German  sestinas  in  dialogue,  while 
the  double  sestina  itself  is  not  unknown  in  German  literature. 

SESTRI  LEV  ANTE  (anc.  Segesta  Tigulionm),  a  seaport  of 
Liguria,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  (Senoa,  from  which  it  is  28}  m. 
distant  by  rail,  35  ft.  above  sea-leveL  Pop.  (1901)  3034  (town); 
X  2,038  (commune) .  It  b  both  a  summer  and  a  winter  resort,  with 
fine  views.  Part  of  the  town  is^tuated  on  a  promontory  (230  f  L) 
between  two  bays.  The  andent  town  was  the  port  of  exportatioa 
of  the  slate  of  the  district,  for  we  hear  of  a  plan  called  Tigulia 
or  Tegulata  on  the  coast-road;  but  we  know  practically  nothing 
of  the  political  condition  of  the  district  in  Roman  times. 

SBSTRI  PONBNTB*  a  town  of  Liguria,  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  (knoa,  4  m.  W.  of  that  town  on  the  coasL  Pop.  (1901) 
17,225.  It  has  important  shipbuilding  yards  and  iroo-wocks» 
with  factories  for  macaroni,  matches  and  tobacco,  tanneries 
and  saw-miUs,  and,  in  the  vicinity,  ahubaster  quarries.  A  mile 
and  a  half  west  is  Pegli,  also  a  favourite  seaside  resort,  with 
beautiful  walks  and  fine  villas,  among  whidi  the  Villa  Pallavkina, 
with  rare  trees  and  fantastic  buildingSi  fountains  and  grottoes,  is 
noticeable. 

8ETH  (n#  according  to  DiUmann,  "setting"  or  «*sBp"; 
Septuagmt,  PhOo  and  New  Testament,  24^,  but  i  Chron.  L  1 
24s  in  A  ;  Josephus,  Zifios,  Vulg.  Setk),  in  Gen.  iv.  »$»  26  (J) 
and  V.  3-8  (P),  the  son  of  Adam.  At  the  age  of  105  be  begat 
Enos;  he  lived  in  all  91  a  years.  Seth  was  bcMrn  after  the  murder 
of  Abel,  and  in  iv.  25  a  popular  etymology  is  given  of  bis  name— 
I  Adam's  wife  called  his  name  Seth, "  For  God,"  saith  ihe. "  liath 
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appointed,  lUllA,  me  another  seed  instead  of  Abd."  It  is  further 
said  that  after  £nos  was  bom,  men  began  to  worship  Yahweh. 
Apparently  Gen.  iv.  s$,  a6  had  no  original  connexion  with  J.'s 
story  of  the  creation,  which  speaks  of  Yahw;eh  freely  from  the 
outset.  As  Enoe  is  a  Hebrew  word  for  man,  it  is  probably  derived 
from  a  tradition  in  which  Enoe  was  the  first  man.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  Sethite  genealogy,  w.  12-27,  Kenans  Makaiaid, 
Jartd,  Enoeh,  Methmselak,  Lameckf  shows  that  it  is  a  slightly 
different  version  of  the  Cainite  genealogy,  iv.  17-18,  Cain  (Heb. 
Kayin),  Enoch,  Irad,  Mekujad,  MeUmsad,  Lantech,  Seth  is 
named  in  the  opening  genealogy  of  Chronicles,  x  Chron.  i.  x, 
and  in  Luke's  genealogy  of  Christ,  Luke  iil.  38.  The  Hebrew 
text  of  Ecdesiasticus  xlix.  x6  has  "And  Shem  and  Seth  and 
Enosh  were  visited,"— probably  with  divine  favour;  the  Greek 
version  runs, "  Shem  and  Seth  were  glorified  among  men." 

In  Num.  zxiv.  17,  the  Authorized  Version  has  "  the  chfldren 
of  Sheth  "  in  a  list  of  nations;  the  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  Sdh 
in  Genesis.  The  psssage  may  perhaps  indicate  that  Seth  wss 
originally  the  name  of  a  tribe.  The  "  Seth  "  of  Numbers  is 
sometimes  identified  with  the  Bedouin,  who  appear  as  Sutu  in 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions.  But  the  Revised  Version 
takes  the  word  thUh  as  a  common  noun,  "  tumult,"  and  others 
interpret  it  as  "  pride  ";  cf.  Gray's  NuniberSf  p.  371. 

If  the  ten  patriarchs  of  Gen.  v.  (see  Noah)  correspond  to  the 
ten  primitive  kings  of  Babylon,  Seth,  as  second,  will  correspond 
with  the  Adapa  of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions,  the  Alaparos  or 
Adaparos  of  Berosus.  The  two  have  been  compared  in  that 
Adapa  was  demiurge  and  Logos;  and  Seth  figures  as  the  Messiah 
in  later  Jewish  tradition.'  We  may  also  note  the  resemblance 
between  the  names  Sheth,  5e/,  the  Egyptian  god  of  war,  and  the 
Hittite  deity  SuUh.  The  latter  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
Hyksos  or  Semitic  deity  and  to  have  some  connexion  with 
Sheth;  but  Cheyne  and  MOller  reject  this  view.*  Seth  is  also 
identified  with  Moab  or  the  land  of  Moab.' 

A  mass  of  Christian  and  Jewish  tradition  has  gathered  round 
the  name  of  Seth.  Philo,  De  posteriori  Caini,  {  3,  explains  the 
name  as  meaning  vorurpAf,"  watering  "  or  "  irrigation,"  connecting 
it  With  the  Hebrew  root  Sh  Th  H.  Josephus,  AnL  I.  ii.  3,  tells 
OS  that  Seth  was  a  virtuous  man,  and  that  his  descendants  lived 
in  perfect  harmony  and  happiness.  They  discovered  astronomy, 
and  inscribed  their  discoveries  on  two  pillars,  one  of  which,  says 
Josephus,  survived  in  his  time.  In  the  Booh  of  JnbHees  (ist 
century  aj>.)  the  name  of  Seth's  wife  is  given  as  Axura.  In  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah  (ist  century  a.d.)  Seth  is  seen  in  heaven. 
In  the  Book  of  Adam  and  Eve  (a.d  500-900)  Seth  is  described 
as  perfectly  beautiful,  like  Adam,  only  more  beautiful.  Seth 
was  the  last  child  bom  to  Adam ;  he  grew  in  stature  and  strength, 
and  began  to  fast  and  pray  strenuously.  A  Gnostic  sect  took 
the  name  Sethians.  (W.  H.  Be.) 

8B11A  (mod.  5asc,  53  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Rome),  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium  (adjectum),  Italy,  on  the  schiith-west  edge  of  the 
Volscian  mountains,  overlooking  the  Pomptine  Marshes,  1047  ft. 
above  sea-level,  and  over  900  ft.  above  the  plain.  It  was  an 
ancient  Volscian  town,  a  member  of  the  Latin  league  of  499  B.C., 
which  became  aLatin  colony  in  382  B.C.,  and,  owing  to  the  strength 
of  its  position  as  a  frontier  fortress,  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  military  history  of  Rome  up  to  the  time  of  SuUa,  by  whom 
it  was  captured  in  8s  B.c  Under  the  empire  it  was  well  known 
for  its  wine,  which  Augustus  preferred  even  to  Falemian.  Con- 
siderable remains  of  the  city  walls  exist,  built  of  large  blocks  of 
limestone  in  the  polygonal  style.  This  style  may  also  be  seen 
in  several  terrace  wsJls  belonging  to  a  later  date,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  careful  j(rfnting  and  bossing  of  the  blocks  of  which  they 
are  composed.  Such  intentional  archaism  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  modem  town, 
occupying  the  andent  site,  is  an  episcopal  see,  with  a  much- 
restored  Z3th-century  Gothic  cathedral.  Pop.  (1901)  6944  (town), 
10,837  (commune).  At  the  foot  of  the  hiU  on  which  the  town 
stands  are  considerable  remains  of  Roman  villas.         (T.  As.) 


^  A.  Jcremias.  Z^ot  A.  T.  im  lAchU  des  alien  Orients,  p.  118. 

•  Eiuyd.  BiUica,  "  Seth."  "  Egypt." 

*  E.  Meyer,  Di$  JsraeUlen  wsd  ihre  JfachbartUmme,  p.  ai9< 


8BT-0PP,  in  law,  a  statutory  defence  to  the  whole  or  to  a 
portion  of  a  plaintiff's  daim.  It  had  no  existence  under  the 
English  common  law,  being  created  by  2  Geo.  II.  c  aa  for  the 
relief  of  insolvent  debtors.  Such  a  defence  could  be  pleaded  only 
in  respect  of  mutual  debts  of  a  definite  character,  and  did  not 
apply  to  cases  in  which  damages  were  claimed,  nor  to  equitable 
claims  or  demands.  By  the  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  (O.  XIX. 
r.  3)  a  defendant  in  an  action  may  set  off  or^t  up  any  right  or 
claim  by  way  of  counterclaim  against  the  claims  of  a  plaintiff, 
and  such  set'Off  or  counterclaim  has  the  same  effect  as  a  state- 
ment of  daim  in  a  cross-action.   (See  Pleading.) 

In  architecture,  the  term  set-off  is  given  to  the  horisontal  line 
shown  where  a  wall  is  reduced  in  thickness,  and  consequently 
the  part  of  the  thicker  portion  appears  projecting  before  the 
thinner.  In  plinths  this  is  generally  simply  chamfered.  In 
other  parts  of  work  the  set-off  is  generally  concealed  by  a  pro- 
jecting string.  Where,  as  in  parapets,  the  upper  part  projects 
before  the  lower,  the  break  is  generally  hid  by  a  corbd  table. 
The  portions  of  buttress  caps  which  recede  one  behind  another 
are  sJso  called  sets-off. 

8BT0N  (Family),  The  Scottish  family  of  Seton,  Seyton  or 
Seatoun,  claims  descent  from  a  Dougall  Seton  who  lived 'in  the 
rdgn  of  Alexander  I.  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Lethington 
counted  seven  generations  between  this  personage  and  Sir 
Christopher  Seton  (d.  1306),  the  first  of  the  house  who  emerges 
in  history  with  any  distinctness,  but  these  links  are  not  all 
supported  by  documentary  evidence.  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Norman  family  of  Say,  the  Anglo-Norman 
immigrant  being  supposed  to  have  given  the  name  of  Sey-toun 
to  the  lands  granted  to  him  in  East  Lothian.  The  family 
honours  include  the  earldoms  of  Wintoun  (cr.  z6oo)  and  Dim-' 
fermline;  of  Eglinton  through  marriage  with  the  Montgomeries; 
and  through  alliance  with  a  Gordon  heiress  a  Seton  became  the 
ancestor  of  the  earls  and  marquesses  of  Huntly  and  dukes  of 
Gordon.  The  Setons  were  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
royal  family  of  Scotland,  and  also  with  the  Dunbars,  Lindsays, 
Hays  and  Maitlands. 

S»  Christopher  Setqn,  son  and  hdr  of  John  de  Seton,  a 
Cumberland  gentleman,  and  his  wife  Erminia  Lascelles,  was 
bom  probably  in  1278,  since  his  age  is  given  in  March  1299  as 
twenty-one,  in  an  inquisition,  into  the  lands  of  his  deceased 
father.  He  did  homage  for  these  in  October  of  that  year,  and 
was  in  the  service  of  Edward  I.  at  Lochmaben  in  1304.  In  1305 
he  came  into  possession  of  lands  which  had  been  granted  by  Sir 
John  Seton  to  Robert  Bmce  and  his  wife  Christian,  who  was 
perhaps  a  Seton.  He  had  married  About  1301  Christian  Bruce, 
sister  of  King  Robert,  who  was  possibly  his  second  cousin. 
He  was  present  at  his  brother-in-law's  coronation  at  Scone  in 
1306,  and  saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Methven  later  in  the 
same  year.  According  to  Dugdale  he  shut  himself  jup  in  Loch- 
doon  Castle  in  Ayrshire,  and  on  the  surrender  of  that  castle 
was  hanged  as  a  traitor  at  Dumfries  by  order  of  Edward  I.  He 
left  no  heirs.  His  widow  was  in  March  1307  in  recdpt  of  three 
pence  a  day  from  Edward  I.  for  her  support  at  the  monastery 
of  Sixhill  in  Lincolnshhre.  She  was  afterwards  placed  in  the 
custody  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Gray.  His  Cumberland  estates, 
with  the  exception  of  his  mother's  dower,  were  given  to  Robert 
de  Clifford.  Another  Seton,  John  de  Seton,  described  as  having 
no  lands  or  chattels;  was  hanged  for  hdping  in  the  defence  of 
Tibbers  Castle,  and  for  aiding  in  the  murder  of  John  Comyn, 
with  other  prisoners  of  war,  at  Newcastle  in  August  1306. 

Sir  Alexander  Seton  (d.  e.  1360)  was  probably  the  brother 
of  Sir  Christopher.  He  recdved  considerable  grants  of  land  from 
King  Robert  Brace,  and  was  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  letter 
addressed  by  the  Scottish  nobles  to  the  pope  to  assert  the  in- 
dependence of  Scotland.  He  was  twice  sent  on  embassies  to 
En^and,  and  in  1333  he  ddended  the  town  of  Berwick  against 
the  English.  He  a^eed  with  the  En^ish  to  surrender  the  town 
on  a  certain  date  unless  he  received  relief  bdore  that  time, 
giving  his  eldest  surviving  son  Thomas  as  a  hostage.  On  the 
refusal  of  the  Scots  to  surrender  at  the  expiry  of  the  term  Thomas 
Seton  was  hanged  in  sight  of  the  gaxrison.    This  inddent  b 
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tdated  by  Fordun  and  Boece,  but  with  inconristenrio  that 
have  laidered  it  suq;>ect.  An  dder  son,  Alexander,  had  perished 
in  1332  in  opposing  the  landing  of  Edward  Baliol;  according 
to  some  authorities  the  third  son,  William,  was  hanged  with 
his  brother,  but  he  is  generally  said  to  have  been  drowned  during 
the  siege;  his  daughter  Margaret  married  Alan  de  Wintoun. 
The  tragic  death  of  young  Thomas  Seton  was  the  subject  of  a 
ballad  of  "  Seton's  Sons,"  printed  in  Sheldon's  Minstrelsy  of  the 
ScoUisk  Border;  of  a  tragedy,  The  Siege  of  Berwick  (1794, 
printed  1882)  by  Edward  Jemingham,  and  of  another  by  James 
MiUer  (1824). 

Sir  William  Seton  of  Seton  (fl.  1371-X393)  is  said  to  have 
been  ennobled  with  the  title  of  Lord  Seton,  and  his  heirs  laid 
claim  that  the  barony  of  Seton  was  the  oldot  in  Scotland.  By 
his  wife  Catherine  Sinclair  he  had  eight  children.  Jchn  suc- 
ceeded him}  Alezanda  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Adam  de  Gordon,  by  whom  he  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
Gordons  of  Huntly. 

Sn  John  of  Seton  (d.  c.  1441)  was  taken  prisoner  at  Homildon 
Hill  in  X402.  He  was  hostage  in  England  for  the  earl  of  Douglas 
in  1405,  and  again  in  1423  for  James  I.  He  married  Lady  Janet 
Dunbar,  daughter  of  the  loth  earl  of  March.  His  son  Sir  William 
was  killed  at  Vemeuil,  fighting  on  the  French  side,  leaving  as 
heir  Geobge  (d.  1478),  xst  Lord  Seton,  who  was  created  a  lord 
of  parliament  in  1448  as  Lord  Seton.  By  his  first  marriage  with 
Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Stewart,  earl  of  Buchan,  be  had  a 
ion  John,  who  died  during  his  father's  lifetime.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson  Geoige,  2nd  Lord  Seton  (d.  1508),  who 
was  a  schoUr  of  St  Andrews  and  Paris,  and  in  common  report 
a  necromancer.  He  was  captured  by  the  Flemings,  and  on  his 
release  fitted  out  and  maintained  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of 
harassing  Flemish  travellers.  His  son  George,  3rd  Lord  Seton, 
was  killed  at  Flodden  in  15x3.  He  redeemed  estates  which  his 
lather  had  sacrificed  to  support  his  enterprises  against  the 
Flemings.  By  his  marriage  with  Janet,  daughter  of  Patrick 
Dunbar,  xst  earl  of  Bothwell,  he  left  a  son  George,  4th  Lord 
Seton  (d.  1549),  who  allowed  Cardinal  Beaton  to  escape  from 
custody  in  1543,  and  received  considerable  grants  of  land  in  the 
sequel,  llxe  castle  and  church  of  Seton  were  burnt  by  Hertford 
in  revenge  for  the  part  he  had  taken  against  the  Engl^  in  1544. 

George,  5th  Lord  Seton  (x53o?-x585),  was  a  firm  friend  of 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  present  at  her  marriage  with 
the  dauphin  in  1557,  and  three  years  later  he  was  again  in  France 
because  of  his  adherence  to  the  old  religion.  When  Mary  re- 
turned to  Scotland  he  became  privy  coundUor  and  master  of 
the  household,  but  four  years  later  he  again  found  it  advisable 
to  retire  to  France.  Mary  and  Damley  spent  their  honeymoon 
at  Seton  Palace,  and  Mary  found  a  retreat  there  after  the  murder 
of  Riazio  and  again  after  the  murder  of  Darnley.  She  spent 
the  night  before  Carberry  Hill  under  Seton's  roof,  and  he  was 
waiting  for  htt  on  her  escape  from  Lochleven  in  May  1568.  He 
took  her  to  his  castle  at  Niddrie,  Linb'thgowshire,  and  thence 
to  Hamilton.  A  week  later  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Langside. 
He  was  set  free  after  the  assassination  of  the  regent  Moray,  and 
made  his  way  to  Flanders,  where  he  was  said  to  have  made  bis 
living  as  a  wagoner.  He  was,  in  fact,  entrusted  by  Mary's 
supporters  with  a  mission  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  sought  in 
vain  to  secure  for  service  in  Scotland  two  regiments  of  Scots 
then  in  Spanish  pay.  He  returned  home  in  X57X,  being  ap- 
parently reconciled  with  the  government,  but  he  retained  his 
Catholicism  and  his  friendship  for  Mary,  who  wrote  to  Elizabeth 
in  1581  desiring  a  passport  for  Lord  Seton  that  he  might  alleviate 
her  solitude.  In  1581  he  was  one  of  Morton's  judges,  and  in 
1583  he  yn»  sent  as  ambassador  to  France,  where  he  sought 
interference  on  Queen  Mary's  behalf.  He  died  soon  after  his 
return  on  the  8th  of  January  1585.  The  5th  Lord  Seton  figures 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Abbot,  He  was  succeeded  by  his  second 
and  eldest  surviving  son,  Robert^  who  became  6th  Lord  Seton 
and  xst  earl  of  Wintoun.  His  third  son,  Sir  John  Seton  of  Bams, 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  He 
was  recalled  to  Scotland  by  James  VL,  Rod  served  at  Jord  of 
session  from  158^7  to  1594. 


BfA«Y  Seion,  one  of  the  "  Four  Maries  "  attendant  on  thft 
queen,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  sth  Lord  Seton's  haU-astcr, 
being  the  dau^ter  of  the  4th  lord  by  his  second  wife,  a  French* 
woman  named  Maxy  Pieris,  maid  of  honour  to  Maiy  td  Guise. 
She  had  been  educated  with  Queen  Mary  in  France,  being  about 
a  year  older  than  her  mistress,  with  whom  she  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1561.  She  helped  Mary  to  escape  from  Lochleven 
by  awBiming  her  clothes.  Later  on  she  joined  her  at  Carlisle, 
and  remained  with  her  in  her  various  prisons  until  1583,  when 
prison  life,  had  undermined  her  health  and  spirits.  She  retired 
to  the  abbey  of  St  Pierre  at  Reiifis,  and  she  was  st^I  living  there, 
an  old  lady  of  seventy-four,  in  poverty  in  1614. 

Robert  Seton  (d.  1603)  succeeded  his  father  as  6th  lord  in 
1585,  and  was  created  earl  of  Wintoun  in  x6oo.  He  married* 
about  1582,  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Hugh  Montgom< 
3rd  earl  of  E^inton.  His  sons  Robert  and  Geoige  were 
sivdy  earls  of  Wintoun;  the  third,  Alexander,  became,  in  rx^t 
of  his  mother,  6th  earl  of  E^inton;  the  fourth,  Thomas,  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Setons  of  Oliveston. 

George,  4th  earl  of  Wintoun  (1640-1 704),  succeeded 
grandfathff,  George  Seton,  3rd  eari,  in  1650.  He  u 
service  in  the  French  army,  and  fought  against  the  Covenanters 
at  Pentland  and  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  By  his  second  nxarriage, 
with  Christian  Hepburn,  he  had  a  son  George,  who  quarrelled 
with  bis  father  and  is  said  to  have  been  working  as  a  joumcsrxnan 
blacksmith  abroad  when  he  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1704. 
In  17x5  the  5th  earl  joined  Keojnure  with  300  men  at  Moffat, 
but  it  was  against  his  advice  that  the  Jacobite  army  invaded 
England.  He  was  lying  in  the  Tower  under  sentence  of  death 
when  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and  proceeding  to  the 
continent,  he  became  well  known  in  Rome,  where  he  was  graiMl 
master  of  the  Roman  lodge  of  freemasons.  He  died  there  in  x  749. 
With  him  the  earldom  became  extinct,  but  it  was  revived  in  18140 

in  favour  oi  the  earls  ol  Eglinton. 

Some  of  the  cadet  branches  of  the  family  remain  to  be  notioed. 
The  Setons  of  Parbroath  in  Fife,  represented  by  American  de- 
scendants, are  descended  from  Sir  Georae  Seton  (fl.  1589-1  S95)> 
The  Setons  of  Touch,  near  Stiriing,  descended  from  Mesander  Setoo. 
1st  eari  of  Huntly.  They  were  hereditarv  armour-bearen  and 
squires  of  the  body  to  the  king,  dignities  whiat  passed,  in  the  female 
line,  to  the  Seton-Stewarts  in  1786.  From  the  Setons  of  T«ucfa  wete 
descended  the  Setons  of  Culbeg  or  Aberoom.  The  Setons  of  Preston 
(Linlithgow)  and  Ekolsund  (Sweden)  have  been  connected  with  the 
Swedish  army  since  the  i  Sth  century  when  C^orgt  Seton,  a  merchant, 
settled  in  Stockholm.  The  Setons  of  Melorum  descended  from 
William  Seton,  brother  of  the  ist  eari  of  Huntly.  The  Pitroeddeo 
branch  was  an  offshoot  from  Meldrum;  the  baronetcy  was  created 
(1686)  for  thejudge  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  Lord  Pitnwdden  (e.  163^ 
1710).  The  Setons  of  Mounie  again  were  a  branch  of  the  Pit- 
medden  family;  one  of  their  house,  Lieut.-Colonel  Alexander  Seton, 
74th  Hidlilandere,  was  in  charge  of  the  troops  on  the  ill-fated 
''  Birkenhead  "  in  1852.  The  Setons  of  Cariston,  descended  from 
J<>hn.  second  son  of  the  6th  Lord  Seton,  obtained  the  barony  of 
Cariston  in  1 553.  Other  branches  are  Seton-Ciordon  of  Embo.  with  a 
baronetcy  created  in  1631,  and  Seton  of  Garleton,  with  a  baronetcy 
created  in  1664.  The  viscounty  of  Kingston  was  created  for  Alex> 
ander  Seton  (a.  X691).  third  son  of  the  3rd  eari  of  Wintoun,  and 
became  extinct  on  the  attainder  of  James,  3id  viscount,  in  17 15. 
See  HuNTLT,  Earls  and  Marouessbs  of. 

Authorities.— Sir  Richard  Maitland,  History  cf  Ike  House  of 
Seton,  continued  by  A.  Seton,  ist  Viscount  Kinnton  (rood,  ed., 
Glasgow  1829,  and  Eldinburgh  1830);  G.  Seton,  The  History  of  the 
House  of  Seton  (2  vols.,  1896) ;  Sir  R.  Douglas,  Scots  Peerage,  new  cd. 


by  Sir  J.  B.  Paul;   Calendar  of  DocmmenU  rdattntlo  Set 
"  Rolls  "  series:  and  G:  E.  C(okayne),  CompUUPeerate- 

SETTBB,  a  long  upholstered  seat,  usually  high-backed  and 
with  arms  at  each  end.  Its  ancestors  were  the  settle  and  the 
chaii^— it  has  alternately  resembled  the  one  and  the  other. 
It  is  broadly  distinguished  from  the  many  vaxieties  of  sc^a  by 
being  intended  for  sitting  rather  than  reclining— iu  seat  is  of  the 
same  hei^t  as  that  of  a  chair;  its  arms  and  much  of  its  detail 
are  chair-like.  It  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  ctntuiy, 
but  examples  of  that  early  period  are  exceedingly  rare.  There 
is  a  famous  one  at  Rnole,  made  about  midway  between  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  and  the  revolution  of  x688.  By  that  tima 
the  settee  had  acquired  the  splendid  upholstery  and  convoluted 
woodwork  which  adorned  the  end  of  the  Stuart  period.  Early 
in  the  x8th  centuxy  the  conjoined  double  or  tri^  chair  focia 
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became  fashionable.  The  form  was  artless,  and  the  absence  of 
upholstery,  save  on  the  seat,  produced  a  somewhat  angular 
effect.  This  type  of  settee  was  in  essence  two  chairs  with 
one  set  of  arms.  Chippendale  made  many  such  pieces,  some 
of  them  of  great  beauty.  As  the  taste  for  carved  furniture 
waned  these  sturdy  settees  were  replaced  by  lighter  ones,  often 
graceful  enough  in  outline — ^Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  were 
distinguished  practitioners — but  partaking  more  and  more  of 
the  "  stuffed-over  "  character.  The  desire  for  comfort  and 
ease  gradually  drove  out  the  original  idea  that  the  settee  was 
intended  only  for  sitting  bolt  upright.  Its  modem  varieties  are 
many,  but  in  all  of  them  the  frame,  once  so  lavishly  ornamented, 
is  almost  concealed  by  upholstery. 

SETTEMBRINI,  LUIGI  (18x3-1877),  ItaUan  man  of  letters 
and  politician,  was  bom  in  Naples.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  was  ai^>ointed  professor  of  eloquence  at  Catanzaro,  and 
married  Raffaela  Luigia  Faucitano  (1835).  While  still  a  young 
man  he  had  been  affected  by  the  wave  of  liberalism  then  spreading 
ail  over  Italy,  and  soon  after  his  marriage  he  began  to  conspire 
mildly  against  the  Bourbon  government.  Betrayed  by  a  priest, 
he  was  arrested  in  1839  and  imprisoned  at  Naples;  although 
liberated  three  years  later  he  lost  his  professorship  and  had  to 
maintain  himself  by  private  lessons.  Nevertheless  he  contmued 
to  conspire,  and  in  1847  he  published  anonymously  a  "  Protest 
of  the  People  of  the  Two  Sicilies,"  a  scathing  indictment  of  the 
Bourbon  government.  On  the  advice  of  friends  he  went  to 
Malta  on  a  British  warship,  but  although,  when  Ring  Ferdinand 
II.  granted  a  constitution  (x6th  of  February  1848),  he  retumed 
to  Naples  and  was  given  an  appointment  at  the  ministry  of  educa- 
tion, he  soon  resigned  on  account  of  the  prevailing  chaos,  and 
retired  to  a  farm  at  Posilipo.  When  reaction  set  in,  once  more 
Settembrini  was  arrested  as  a  suspect  (June  1 849)  and  imprisoned. 
After  a  monstrously  unfair  trial,  he  and  two  other  "  politicals  " 
were  condemned  to  death,  and  nineteen  others  to  varying  terms 
of  imprisonment  (February  1851).  The  death  sentences  were, 
however,  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  Settembrini 
was  sent  to  the  dungeons  of  San  Stefano.  There  he  remained 
for  eight  years.  His  friends,  including  Antonio  Panizzi,  then  in 
England,  made  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  liberate  him, 
and  at  last  he  was  deported  with  sixty-five  other  political 
prisoners.  The  exiles  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  in 
London,  but  Settembrini  after  a  short  stay  in  En^and  joined 
his  family  at  Florence  in  i860.  On  the  formation  of  the  Italian 
kingdom  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ItaUan  literature  at  the 
university  of  Naples,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  literary 
pursuits.  In  1875  he  was  nominated  senator.  He  died  in  1877. 
His  chief  work  is  his  Lczioni  di  IcUeratura  Halianaf  of  which  the 
dominant  note  is  the  conviction  that  Italian  literature  "  is  as 
the  very  soul  of  the  nation,  seeking,  in  opposition  to  medieval 
mysticism,  reality,  freedom,  independence  of  reason,  truth  and 
beauty  "  (P.  ViUari). 

See  L.  Settembrini,  Ricordanu^  7  vols.,  edited  by  F.  de  Sanctis 
(Naples,  1879-1880);  EpisUdario  di  Luiei  SeUemorini^  edited  by 
F.  Fiorentino;  P.  Villari,  Satgi  eritiei  (FJorencc,  1884);  Countess 
Martinengo  Ccsaresco,  Italian  Characters  (London,  1901). 

SERtS,  BLKANAH  (1648-1724),  English  poet  and  play- 
wright, was  bom  at  Dunstable  on  the  ist  of  January  1648.  He 
entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  x666,  but  left  the  university 
without  taking  a  degree.  His  first  tragedy,  Cambyses,  King  of 
Persia^  was  produced  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  1667.  The 
success  of  this  play  led  the  eari  of  Rochester  to  encourage  the 
new  writer  as  a  rival  to  Dryden.  Through  his  influence  Settle's 
Empress  of  Morocco  (1671)  was  twice  acted  at  Whitehall,  and 
proved  a  signal  success  on  the  stage.  It  is  said  by  Dennis  to 
have  been  "  the  first  play  that  was  ever  sold  in  England  for 
two  shillings,  and  the  first  play  that  was  ever  printed  with 
cuts."  These  illustrations  represent  scenes  in  the  theatre,  and 
make  the  book  very  valuable.  The  play  was  printed  with  a 
preface  to  the  earl  of  Norwich,  in  which  Settle  described  with 
scorn  the  effusive  dedications  of  other  dramatic  poets.  Dryden 
was  obviously  aimed  at,  and  he  co-operated  with  Crowne  and 
$badw^  in  an  abusive  pamphlet  entitled  "Notes  and  Observations 


on  the  Empress  of  Morocco  "  (1674),  to  which  Settle  replied 
in  "  Some  Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Empress  of  Morocco 
revised  "  (1674).  In  the  second  part  of  Absalom  and  Achitophd, 
in  a  passage  certainly  by  Dryden's  hand,  he  figures  as  "  Doeg." 
Neglected  by  the  court  party  he  took  an  active  share  in  the 
anti-popish  agitation.  When  this  subsided  he  turned  round 
to  expose  Titus  Oatcs,  and  with  the  Revolution  he  veered 
towards  the  Whig  party.  But  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
both  sides,  and  "  recanting  Settle "  accordingly  abandoned 
politics  for  the  appointment  (1691)  of  dty  poet.  In  his  old  age 
he  kept  a  booth  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
played  the  part  of  the  dragon  in  a  green  leather  suit  devised  by 
himself.  He  became  a  poor  brother  of  the  Charterhouse,  where 
he  died  on  the  xsth  of  February  1724. 

Settle's  numerous  works  Include,  -beskle  numerous  political 
pamphlets  and  oocasional  poems,  Ibrahim^  the  lUustrious  Bassa 
(1676),  a  tragedy  uken  from  Madeleine  de  Scud^ry's  romance; 
The  Female  PrelaU;  being  the  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Pope 
Joan  (16S0),  a  tragedy;  The  AmSilums  Slave:  or  A  Generous 
Revenge  (1694);  The  World  in  (he  Moon  (1697),  an  opera,  of  which 
the  first  scene  was  formed  by  a  moon  fourteen  feet  across;  and 
Dk«  Virgjm  ProphelesSt  or  The  FaUof  Troy  (1701),  an  opera. 

SETTLE,  a  market  town  in  the  Skipton  parliamentary  division 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  41}  m.  N.W.  from 
Leeds  by  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  2302.  It  Ues  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Ribble  valley,  amid  the  wild  scenery  of 
the  limestone  hills  of  the  Pennine  system.  The  district  includes 
several  caves,  such  as  Victoria  Cave,  dose  to  the  town,  where 
bones  of  animals,  and  stone,  bone  and  other  implements  and 
ornaments  have  been  discovered.  Other  points  of  interest  are 
Malham  Cove  and  tarn,  the  ravine  of  Gordale  Scar,  the  cliffs 
of  Attermyre,  Giggleswick  Scar  and  Castleberg  (the  last  imme- 
diately above  Settle  itself),  the  Clapham  and  Weathercote  caves, 
the  chasm  of  Helln  Pot  and  the  waterfall  of  Stainforth  Foss. 
In  the  town  are  cotton  factories  and  a  taimery.  To  the  west 
of  the  town  is  the  grammar  school, of  Giggleswick,  one  of  the 
prindpal  public  schools  in  the  north  of  England,  founded  in  x  s  1 2. 

SETTLE,  a  wooden  bench,  usually  with  arms  and  a  high  back, 
long  enough  to  accommodate  three  or  four  sitters.  It  is  most 
commonly  movable,  but  occasionally  fixed  as  in  the  "  boxes  " 
of  those  old  coffee-houses  of  which  a  few  examples  still  remain 
in  London,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  It  shares  with  the  chest  and 
the  chair  the  distinction  of  great  antiquity.  Its  high  back 
was  a  protection  from  the  draughts  of  medieval  buildings — a 
protection  which  was  sometimes  increased  by  the  addition  of 
winged  ends  or  a  wooden  canopy.  It  was  most  frequently 
placed  near  the  fire  in  the  common  sitting-room.  Constructed 
of  oak,  or  other  hard  wood,  it  was  extremely  heavy,  solid  and 
durable.  Few  English  examples  of  earlier  date  than  the  middle 
of  the  x6th  century  have  come  down  to  us;  survivals  from 
the  Jacobean  period  are  more  numerous.  Settles  of  the  more 
expensive  type  were  often  elaborately  carved  or  incised;  others 
were  divided  into  plain  panels.  A  well-preserved  spedmen, 
with  its  richly  polished  oak,  darkened  by  time  and  beeswax,  is 
a  handsome  piece  of  furniture  often  still  to  be  found  in  its 
original  environment — the  farm-house  kitchen  or  the  manorial 
haU..  Its  vogue  did  not  long  outlast  the  first  half  of  the  x8th 
century,  to  which  period  most  of  the  existing  specimens  bdong. 

SETTLEMENT,  in  law,  a  mutual  arrangement  between  living 
persons  for  regulating  the  enjoyment  of  property,  and  the 
instrument  by  which  such  enjoyment  is  regulated.  Settle- 
ments may  be  either  for  valuable  consideration  or  not:  the 
latter  are  usually  called  voluntary,  and  are  in  law  to  some 
extent  in  the  same  position  as  revocable  gifts;  the  former  are 
really  contracts,  and  in  general  their  validity  depends  upon  the 
law  of  contract.  They  may  accordin^y  contain  any  provisions 
not  contrary  to  law  or  public  policy,* 

The  dements  of  the  modern  settlement  are  to  be  found  in 
Roman  law.  The  vulgaris,  pupillaris  or  exemfiaris  substUutio 
(consisting  in  the  appointment  of  successive  hdrs  in  case  of  the 

» In  this  English  law  allows  greater  freedom  than  French.,  By 
§  701  of  the  Co<te  Napol6on,  in  a  contract  of  marriage  the  succession  to 
a  bving  person  cannot  be  Denounced. 
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death,  incapacity  or  refusal  of  the  heir  first  nominated)  may 
have  suggested  the  modem  mode  of  giving  enjoyment  of  property 
in  succession.  Such  a  substUulio  could,  however,  only  have  been 
made  by  will,  while  the  settlement  of  English  law  is.  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  term,  exclusively  an  instrument  inter  vivos. 
"the  dof  or  donatio  propter  nuptias  corresponds  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  the  marriage  settlement,  the  instrument  itself  being 
represented  by  the  dotale  instrumetUum  or  pada  dotalia.  In  the 
earliest  period  of  Roman  law  no  provision  for  the  wife  was 
required,  for  she  passed  under  manus  of  her  husband,  and 
became  in  Uw  his  daughter,  entitled  as  such  to  a  share  of  his 
property  at  his  death.  In  course  of  time  the  plebeian  form  of 
marriage  by  luus,  according  to  which  the  wife  did  not  become 
subject  to  manus,  gradually  superseded  the  older  form,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  make  a  provision  for  the  wife  by  contract. 
Such  provision  from  the  wife's  side  was  made  by  the  dos,  the 
property  contributed  by  the  wife  or  some  one  on  her  behalf 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  new  household.  Dos  might  be  given 
before  or  after  marriage,  or  might  be  increased  after  marriage. 
It  was  a  duty  enforced  by  legisUtion  to  provide  dos  where  the 
father  possessed  a  sufficient  fortune.  Dos  was  of  three  kinds: 
profectUiaj  contributed  by  the  father  or  other  aaoexviajit  on  the 
male  side;  adveniUia,  by  the  wife  herself  or  any  person  other 
than  those  who  contributed  dos  profectilia;  receptitia,  by  any 
person  who  contributed  dos  adventitial  subject  to  thestipidation 
that  the  property  was  to  be  returned  to  the  person  advancing 
it  on  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  The  position  of  the  husband 
gradually  changed  for  the  worse.  From  being  owner,  subject 
to  an  obligation  to  return  the  dos  if  the  wife  predeceased  him, 
he  became  a  trustee  of  the  corpus  of  the  property  for  the  wife's 
family,  retaining  only  the  enjoyment  of  the  income  as  long  as 
the  marriage  continued.  The  contribution  by  the  husband  was 
called  donatio  propter  nuptias,^  The  most  striking  point  of 
difference  between  the  Roman  aqd  the  English  law  if  that  under 
the  former  the  children  took  no  interest  in  the  contributions 
made  by  the  parents.  Other  modes  of  settling  property  in 
Roman  law  were  the  life  interest  or  tuttf,  the  ^deicomimssumt 
and  the  prohibition  of  alienation  of  a  legalum^ 
'-  The  oldest  form  of  settlement  in  England  was  perhaps  the 
gift  in  frankmarriage  to  the  donees  in  frankmarriage,  and  the 
heirs  between  them  two  b^otten  (Littleton,  %  l^).  This  was 
simply  a  form  of  gift  in  special  tail,  which  became  up  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  most  usual  kind  of  settlement. 
The  time  at  which  the  modem  form  of  settlement  of  real  estate 
came  into  use  seems  to  be  doubtful.  There  does  not  appear, 
to  be  any  trace  of  a  limitation  of  an  estate  to  an  unbom  child 
prior  to  1556.  In  an  instmment  of  that  year  such  a  limitation 
was  effected  by  means  of  a  feoffment  to  uses.  The  plan  of  grant- 
ing the  freehold  to  trustees  to  preserve  contingent  remainders* 
b  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Lord  Keeper  Sir  O.  Bridgeman 
in  the  xyth  century,  the  object  being  to  preserve  the  estate 
from  forfeiture  for  treason  during  the  Commonwealth.*  The 
settlement  of  chattels  is  no  doubt  of  considerably  later  origin, 
and  the  principles  were  adopted  by  courts  of  equity  from  the 
corresponding  law  as  to  real  estate. 

.  Settlement  in  English  law  is,  so  far  as  regards  real  property, 
used  for  two  inconsistent  purposes — to  "  make  an  eldest  son," 
as  it  is  called,  and  to  avoid  the  results  of  the  right  of  succession 
to  real  property  of  the  eldest  son  by  making  provision  for  the 
younger  children.  The  first  result  is  generally  obtained  by  a 
strict  settlement,  the  latter  by  a  marriage  settlement,  which  is 
for  valuable  consideration  if  ante-nuptial,  voluntary  if  post- 
nuptial. But  these  two  kinds  of  settlement  are  not  mutually 
exclusive:  a  marriage  settlement  may  often  take  the  form  of 
a  strict  settlement  and  be  in  substance  a  resettlement  of  the 
family  estate.     (See  Conveyancino.) 

In  Scotland  a  disposition  and  seUlemeni  is  a  mode  of  providing 
for  the  devolution  of  property  after  death,  and  so  corresponds 
'  'See  Hunter,  Roman  Law,  p.  150;  Maine.  Early  History  of 
Institutions,  Lect.  xi. 

■The  appointment  of  such  trustees  was  rendered  unnecessary 
by  acts  of  1845  and  1877. 

•  See  Joshua  Williams,  Papers  of  the  Juridical  Society,  1 45. 


rather  to  the  English  will  than  to  the  English  aettlemcBt.  T!ie 
English  marriage  settlement  is  represented  in  Scotland  by  the 
conirad  of  marriage,  which  may  be  ante-  or  post-nuptiaL 

In  the  United  States  settlements  other  than  marriage  aettfe- 
ments  are  practically  unknown.  Marriage  settlements  are  not  in 
common  use,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  states  long  ago  adopted 

theprinciplra  of  the  English  Married  Women's  Propert]f  Acts. 

The  word  "  settlement  "  is  also  used  to  denote  suck  residence  of 
a  penon  in  a  parish,  or  other  circumstances  pertaining  thereto,  as 
would  entitle  dim  to  obuin  poor  relief  (see  Pooa  Law).  On  the 
English  Stock  Exchange  it  is  a  term  for  the  series  of  operations  by 
which  bargains  are  concluded,  or  carried  over  (see  Accoukt  and 
Stock  Exchange).  The  word  is  also  applied  Rnerallytothe  ter- 
minarion  of  a  disputed  matter  by  the  adoption  of  terms. 

SETTLEMENT,  ACT  OF,  the  name  given  to  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment passed  in  June  170Z,  which,  since  that  date,  has  regulated 
the  succenion  to  the  throne  of  Great.  Britain  and  ^Und. 
Towards  the  end  of  1700  the  need  for  the  act  was  obviovs,  if  the 
country  was  to  be  saved  from  civil  war.  William  III.  was  iQ 
and  childless;  his.  sister-in-law,  the  pco^iective  queen,  Anne, 
had  just  lost  her  only  surviving  child,  William,  duke  of  Glou- 
cester; and  abroad  the  supporters  of  the  exiled  kiog,  James  IL, 
were  numerous  and  active.  In  these  drcumstances  the  Act 
of  Settlement  was  passed,  enacting  that,  in  default  of  issue  to 
either  William  or  Anne,  the  crown  of  England,  France*  and 
Ireland  was  to  pass  to  "the  most  excellent  princess  Sophia, 
electress  and  duchess  dowager  of  Hanover/'  a  grand-daughter 
of  James  I.,  and  "the  heirs  of  her  body  being  ProtesUnts." 
The  act  is  thus  responsible  for  the  accessicm  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  to  the  British  throne.  In  addition  to  settling  the  crown 
the  act  contained  some  important  constitutional  provisions,  of 
which  the  following  are  stiU  in  force,  (x)  That  whosoever  shall 
hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  tha  aown  shall  join  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established. 
(2)  That  in  case  the  crown  and  imperial  dignity  of  tliis  realm 
shall  hereafter  come  to  any  person  not  being  a  native  of  Oat 
kingdom  of  En^and,  this  nation  be  not  obliged  to  engage  in 
any  war  for  the  defence  of  any  dominions  or  territories  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  Crown  of  England,  without  the  consent  of 
parliament.  (3)  That  after  the  said  limiution  shall  take  effect 
as  aforesaid,  judges'  commissions  be  made  quamdiu  to  bene 
gesserint  and  their  salaries  ascertained  and  established;  but 
upon  the  address  of  both  houses  of  parliament  it  may  be  lawful 
to  remove  them.-  This  clause  established  the  independence  of 
the  judicial  bench.  (4)  That  no  pardon  under  the  great  seal 
of  England  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  Commons 
in  parliament.  The  act-as  originally  passed  contained  four  other 
clauses.  One  of  these  provided  that  all  matters  relating  to  the 
government  shall  be  transaaed  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  that 
iU.  resolutions  "  shall  be  signed  by  such  of  the  Privy  Council 
as  shall  advise  and  consent  to  the  same  ";  and  another  declared 
that  all  office-holders  and  pensioners  under  the  Crown  shall 
be  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  first  of 
these  dauses  was  repealed,  and  the  second  seriously  modified 
in  1706.  Another  clause  was  framed  to  prevent  the  sovcre^ 
from  leaving  England,  Scotland  or  Irdand  without  the  conaent 
of. parliament;  this  was  repealed  just  after  the  acccsaioa  of 
George  I.  Finally  a  clause  said  that  "  no  person  bom  out  of  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  the  dominiou 
thereunto  belonging  (although  he  be  naturalised  or  made  a 
denizen)  excq>t  such  as  are  bom  of  English  parents,  shall  be 
capable  to  be  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  a  member  of  either  House 
of  Parliament,  or  enjoy  any' office  or  place  of  trust,  either  civfl 
or  military,  or  to  have  any  grant  of  lands,  tenements  or  heredita- 
ments from  the  Crown  to  himself,  or  to  any  other  or  others  ia 
trust  for  him."  By  the  Naturalization  Act  of  1870  this  clause 
is  virtually  repealed  with  regard  to  aU  persons  who  obtain  a 
certificate  of  naturalization.  This  and  some  of  the  other  dauses 
amoimt  practically  to  censures  on  the  policy  of  William  IIL 

The  importance  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  appears  from  the 
fact  that,  in  all  the  regency  acts,  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 

*  The  title  of  king  of  France  was  retained  by  the  British  aovtiei|;fls 
until  1801.  Srotland  accepted  the  Act  oC  Settlement  by  Art.  IL  of 
the  Act  of  Union. 
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acts  to  tho  repeal  of  which  the  regent  may  not  assent.    To 

maintain  or  affirm  the  right  of  any  perMn  to  the  crown,  contrary 

to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  is  high  treason  by  an  act  of  1707. 

Sec  T.  P.  Taswdl-Lan^^mead's  En^isk  Const.  HisL  (1903); 
H.  Halhim,  CmutUuiional  Hutory,  vol.  iiL  (1855) ;  and  L.  von  Kanke, 
Engliuhe  GcschUkU  (1859-1868). 

8BTUBAL  (formerly  called  in  English  St  Ubes  and  in  French 
St  Yves)f  a  seaport  of  Portugal,  in  the  district  of  Lisbon  (formerly 
included  in  the  province  of  Estremadura),  x8  m.  S.E.  of  Lisbon 
by  the  Barreiro-Pinhal  Novo-Setubal  zailway.  Pop.  (1900) 
33,074.  Setubol  is  built  on  the  north  shore  of  a  deep  estuary, 
formed  by  the  rivers  Sado,  Marateca  and  Sflo  Martinho,  which 
discharge  their  watm  mto  the  Bay  of  Setubal  3  m.  below  the 
city.  Setubal  is  overt<^ped  on  the  west  by  the  treeless  red 
heights  of  the  Serra  da  Arrabida.  There  are  five  forts  for  the 
defence  of  the  harbour;  the  castle  of  St  Philip,  built  by  Philip 
IIL  of  Spain  (1578-1631),  commands  the  city.  Setubal  is  the 
third  seaport  and  fourth  largest  dty  of  PortugaL  It  exports 
large  quantities  of  fine  salt,  oranges  and  muscatel  grapes;  it 
has  many  sardine^curing  and  boat-building  establishments,  and 
manufactures  of  fish-manuro  and  lace.  Its  port  is  officially 
included  in  that  of  Lisbon.  Under  John  II.  (1481-1495)  Setubal 
was  a  favourite  royal  residence,  and  one  of  the  churches  dates 
from  this  period;  but  most  of  the  andent  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  earthquake  of  1755.  There  are  some  fine 
public  buildings,  statues  and  fountains  of  later  date,  induding 
a  statue  of  the  poet  M.  M.  de  B.  du  Bocage  (1766-1806),  who 
was  a  native  of  SetubaL  In  the  sandhills  of  a  low-lying  promon- 
tory in  the  bay  opposite  Setubal  are  the  so-called  ruins  of "  Troia," 
uncovered  in  part  by  heavy  rains-in  1814  and  excavated  in  1850 
by  an  antiquarian  sodcty.  These  ruins  of  "  Troia,"  among 
which  have  been  brought  to  view  a  beautiful  Roman  house  and 
some  1600  Roman  coins,  arc  those  of  Cctobriga,  which  flourished 
AJ>.  300-400.  In  the  neighbourhood,  on  a  mountain  x6oo  ft. 
high,  is  the  monastery  of  Arrabida. 

.  SSUMB.  JOHANN  GOTTPRIBD  (1765-18x0),  German  author, 
was  bom  at  Posema,  near  Wcisscnfcls,  on  the  39th  of  January 
1763.  He  was  educated,  first  at  Boma,  then  at  the  Nikolai 
school  and  university  of  Ldpzig.  The  study  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Bolingbroke  weakened  his  interest  in  theology,  and,  breaking  off 
his  studies,  he  set  out  for  Paris.  On  the  way  he  was  seized  by 
Hesuan  recruiting  officers  and  sold  to  Englsmd,  whereupon  he 
was  drafted  to  Canada.  After  his  return  in  1783  he  deserted 
at  Bremen,  but  was  captured  and  brought  to  Emden;  a  second 
attempt  at  flight  also  failed.  In  1787,  however,  a  dtixen  of 
Emden  became  surety  for  him  to  the  amount  of  80  talers,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  visit  his  home.  He  did  not  return,  but  paid  off 
hu  debt  in  Emden  with  the  remuneration  he  received  for  trans- 
lating an -English  noveL  He  taught  languages  for  a  time  in 
Leipzig,  and  became  tutor  to  a  Graf  Igelstrdm,  whom,  in  1793, 
he  accompanied  to  Warsaw.  Here  he  became  secretary  to 
General  von  IgelstrOm,  and,  as  a  Russian  officer,  experienced 
the  terrors  of  the  Polish  insurrection.  In  1796  he  was  again  in 
Ldpzig  and,  resigning  his  Russian  commission,  entered  the 
employment  of  the  publisher  (}6schcn.  In  December  1801  he 
set  out  on  his  famous  nine  months'  walk  to  Sicily,  described  in  his 
Spatter lang  nack  Syrakus  (1803).  Some  years  later  he  visited 
Russia,  Finland  and  Sweden,  a  journey  which  is  described  in 
Mein  Sommer  im  Jakr  tSos  ( 1807).  His  health  now  began  to  fail, 
and  he  died  on  the  13th  of  June  1810,  at  Teplitz.  His  reputation 
rests  on  the  two  books  just  mentioned,  to  which  may  be  added 
his  autobiography,  Mtin  Leben  (1813,  continued  by  C.  A.  H. 
Clodius).  These  works  reflect  Seume's  sterling  character  and 
sturdy  patriotism;  his  style  b  clear  and  straightforward;  his 
descriptions  realistic  and  vivid.  As  a  dramatist  (MiltiadeSt  1808), 
and  as  a  lyric  poet  iCedickte,  1801),  he  had  but  little  success. 

Seume's  CfiommeUe  Sckriften  were  first  edited  by  J.  P.  Zimmer- 
mann  (1823-1826);  his  Sdrntlieke  Werkt  (1836-1827)  passed  through 
•even  edition*.  The  most  recent  edition  is  1.  G.  Seunw's  Prosaiscke 
mndpoeliseke  Werke  (10  vols..  1870).  SeeO.  Planer  and  C.  Reiumann. 
J.  G.  Seume.   Ctukkl^  stines  Lcbtns  und  seiner  Sckriften  (1898). 

8BVAST0P0L,  or  Sebastopoi,  an  important  naval  station 
of  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  Crimea, 


in  44*37'  N.  and  33^  31'  E.,  956  m.  from  Moscow,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  rail  via  Kharkov.  Pop.  (i88a)  36,150;  (1897) 
50,710.  The  estuary,  which  is  one  of  the  best  roadsteads  in 
EuR^  and  could  accommodate  the  combined  fleets  of  Europe,  is 
a  deep  and  thoroughly  sheltered  indentation  among  chalky  difls, 
running  east  and  west  for  nearly  4  m.,  with  a  width  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  narrowing  to  930  yds.  at  the  entrance.  It 
has  a  depth  of  6  to  xo  fathoms,  with  a  good  bottom,  and  large 
ships  can  anchor  at  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore.  The  main 
Inlet  has  also  four  smaller  indentations— (^rantine  Bay  at  its 
entrance,^  Yuzhnaya  (Southern)  Bay,  which  penetrates  more 
than  I  m.  to  the  south,  with  a  depth  of  4  to  9  fathoms,  Dockyard 
Bay  and  Artillery  Bay.  A  small  river,  the  Choroaya,  enters  the 
head  of  the  inlet.  The  main  part  of  the  town,  with  an  elevation  of 
30  to  X90  ft.,  stands  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  chief  inlet, 
between  Yuzhnaya  and  Artillery  Bays.  A  few  buildings  on  the 
other  shore  of  the  chief  bay  constitute  the  "northern  side." 
Before  the  Crimean  War  of  1853-56  'Sevastopol  was  a  well- 
built  dty,  beautified  by  gardens,  and  had  43,000  inhabitants; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  siege  it  had  not  more  than  fourteen  buildings 
which  had  not  been  badly  mjurcd.  After  the  war  many  privileges 
were  granted  by  the  government  in  order  to  attract  population 
and  trade;  but  both  increased  slowly,  and  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  the  population  numbered  only  5750. 

The  present  town  is  well  built  and  is  becoming  a  favourite 
watering-place  on  account  of  its  sea-bathing  and  numerous 
sanatoria.  It  has  a  zoological  marine  station  (1897),  a  museum 
commemorative  of  the  siege  (1895),  a  cathedral  of  Classical  design 
and  another  finished  in  x888,  monuments  of  Admirals  Nakhimov 
(1898)  and  Komilov  (1895)  and  of  Cieneral  Todleben,  and  two 
navigation  schools.  In  X890  Sevastopol  was  made  a  third<lass 
fortress,  and  the  commercial  port  has  been  transferred  to 
Thcodosia. 

The  peninsula  between  the  Bay  of  Sevastopol  and  the  Black 
Sea  was  known  in  the  7th  century  as  the  Heradeotic  Cbetsonese. 
In  the  5th  century  b.c  a  Greek  colony  was  founded  here  and 
remained  independent  for  three  centuries,  when  it  became  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  and  subsequently  tributary 
to  Rome.  Under  the  Byzantine  empire  Chersoncsus  was  an 
administrative  centre  for  its  possessions  in  Taurida.  Vladimir, 
prince  of  Kiev,  conquered  Chersonesus  (Korsufi)  before  being 
baptized  there,  and  restored  it  to  the  Creeks  on  marrying  (988) 
the  princess  Anna.  Subsequently  the  Slavs  were  cut  of!  from 
relations  with  Taurida  by  the  Mongols,.and  only  made  occasional 
raids,  such  as  that  of  the  Lithuanian  prince  Olgierd.  In  the 
x6th  century  a  new  influx  of  colonists,  the  Tatars,  occupied 
Chersonesus  and  founded  a  settlement  xuuned  Akhtyar.  This 
village,  i^ter  the  Russian  conquest  in  1783,  was  selected  for  the 
chief  naval  station  of  the  empire  in  the  Black  Sea  and  received  its 
present  name  ("  the  August  City  *').  In  1836  strong  fortifications 
yrqn  begun.  In  X854  the  allied  English,  French  and  Turkish 
forces  laid  sieg^  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  town,  and  on 
the  X7th  of  October  b^an  a  heavy  bombardment.  Sevastopol 
sustained  a  memorable  eleven  months'  siege,  and  on  the  8th  of 
September  X855  was  evacuated  by  the  Russians.  The  fortifica- 
tions were  blown  up  by  the  allies,  and  by  the  Paris  treaty  the 
Russians  were  bound  not  to  restore  them  (see  Ckimean  Was). 
In  November  X870,  during  the  Franco-German  War,  the  Russian 
govenunent  decided  again  to  make  Sevastopol  a  naval  arsenal. 

SEVEN  CHAMPIONS  OF  CHRISTENDOM,  the  name  given  in 
medieval  tales  to  the  seven  luttional  saints — of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  France,  ^>ain  and  Italy — ».«.  Saints  George, 
Andrew,  Patrick,  David,  Denis,  James  and  Anthony.  The 
classical  version  of  thdr  achievements  Is  that  of  Richard  Johnson 
(i573~^*  1659),  Famous  Historic  of  tke  Seaven  Ckampionsof 
Ckrislendom  (3  parts,  1596,  x6o8,  x6xo:  many  editions).  The 
oldest  known  copy  is  dated  1597;  there  is  also  a  poetical  version 
by  Sir  George  Buc  (published  1633). 

SEVEN  DAYS*  BATTLE,  a  name  given  to  a  series  of  combats 
in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  during  the 
American  Civil  War,  June  36- July  3,  1863.  The  Federal  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  advancing  from  the  sea  and  the  river  Famimkey 
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over  the  ChickBhominy  on  ttidunoiid,  had  canM 
■Iter  tbe  tattle  o[  Seven  Pinet  (or  Fair  Oaki), 
Roben  Lee,  whg  succeeded  Joseph  Johmton  in  a 
Oiniederaiei,  initiated  the  teria  ol  coiu 
which  constitute  the  "  Seven  Dayi." 

McClellan  had  at  hia  diipoial  31  brigmdea  and  67  battc 
ocganized  in  five  cotp*  eadi         w  three  divui  ni 

cavalry  conaiated  of  10  regimenta  and      cocnpamea,    Lee 
CDDiialed  ol  40  brigadca  and        h     en 
divisioni  and  an   independen     bngade 
grouped  under  Jaclaon  and 
three  under  Magcuder.  Tht 
reserve  artillery  consitted  oi 
3 J    balterlea    and    Stuart '1 
cavalry  COIp*  cI  jooo  aabm. 
McClellan  Ibgned  north  ol 


Jackson's    corps    from    the 
Shenandoah  Valley  ((.r.).    Th    new 
who  thereupon  prepared  to         ua     W 
and  moved  his  trains  KHithwa  m 

.    ™ 
.h  Lee,  and  had  then  appointed  the  morning  of  Ji 
appearance  north  ol  the  Chickahominy  lo  lead  Ihe  match  and 
■itack  hlcCldlan's  right  wing  under  General  Filijobn  Porn 
Jackson  xas  to  be  supported  by  the  diviuons  ol  A.  P.  Hill, 
LongslreelandD.H.HiU.  Lee'sotherdivisionsunderMagludei 


Huget. 


ndltoi 


dHoli 


rd  Rich- 


Huger  had  demonstrated  on  Ihe  Williamsburg  Road  o 


hm        R  relied  during  the  night   to  1 
I  rea         G    nes'l  MiU  near  CoJd    Haiba, 

fchelon.  D.  H.  Hill  n 
followed  by  Jackson's 
(three  divisions),  while  A.  F.  Hill  engaged  the  enem) 
Longstreet  in  reserve  moved  along  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Chicki- 
hominy.  The  resistance  of  (he  Federals  was  stubborn;  al 
i  p.m.  Geneni  Lee  required  Loogstreet  10  attack  the  enemy's 
lelt.  and  at  this  moment  he  procund  the  assistsnce  d  toax 
part  ol  Jackson's  corps  which  had  become  separated  bwn  the 
icmaindcc.    About  sunset  the  Federals  under  Porter  Cthrcc 
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dtvisioiis)  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  attadc  at  all  points, 
and  withdrew  in  the  night  across  the  Chickahominy,  leaving 
5000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  General  Lee.  The  Confederates 
lost  7000  men  on  June  27. 

Loe's  right  wing  had  in  the  meantime  demonstrated  against 
the  main  body  of  the  Federals  about  Fair  Oaks,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river.  On  June  28  complete  inactivity  supervened 
among  the  Confederates  north  of  the  Chickahominy  save  that 
Stuart's  cavalry  and  Ewell's  division  were  advanced  as  far  as  the 
railway  to  reconnoitre,  but  on  this  day  McClellan  was  making 
good  his  retreat  southwards  to  the  James  with  little  interference, 
for  Magruder  was  instructed  to  '*  hold  his  lines  at  all  hazards," 
and  accordingly  acted  on  the  defensive  except  that  Jones's 
division  opposi^  a  Federal  division  under  W.  F.  Smith  near 
Fair  Oaks.  On  June  29  General  Lee  became  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion and  then  issued  orders  for  his  six  divisions  to  cross  the 
Chickahominy  in  pursuit.  Jackson's  corps  and  D.  H.  Hill's 
division  were  to  follow  the  enemy,  while  Longstreet  and  A.  P. 
Hill  were  to  move  their  divisions  via  New  Bridge  to  the  Darby- 
town  or  James  River  Road  to  cut  off  McClellan  from  the  James. 
Stuart  was  to  operate  at  his  discretion  north  of  the  Chickahominy, 
and  it  seems  that  he  was  attracted  by  the  enemy's  abandoned 
depot  at  White  House  more  than  by  McClellan's  retreating  army. 
On  this  day  Magruder  with  two  divisions  attacked  superior  forces 
about  Fair  Oaks  and  was  repulsed,  and  again  attacked  at  Savage 
Station  with  like  results.  General  Lee,  however,  rebuked 
Magruder  for  sbckness  in  pursuit.  Holmes's  division  was  moving 
in  front  of  Longstreet  on  the  James  River  Road,  but  two  Federal 
divisions  were  holding  the  route  at  Willis  Church  and  at  Jordan's 
Ford.  On  June  30  Jackson  got  into  action  with  Whiting's 
division  at  White  Oak  Swamp,  while  Longstreet  encountered 
the  Federals  at-  Frazier's  Farm  (or  Glendale).  Longstreet  was 
supported  by  A.  P.  Hill  and  together  they  lost  3200  men;  it  was 
hoped  that  Jackson's  corps  would  come  up  during  the  engage- 
ment and  attack  the  enemy's  rear,  and  Huger's  division  assail 
his  right,  but  Federal  artillery  stopped  Huger,  and  of  Jackson's 
three  divisions  only  one  came  into  action.  Magruder  and  Holmes 
were  engaged  to  their  own  advantage  at  Turkey  Bridge.  Long- 
street  and  Hill  were  thus  opposed  to  five  Federal  divisions,  while 
General  McClellan  was  pushing  his  wagons  forward  to  Malvern 
Hill,  on  which  strong  position  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  'was 
concentrated  at  nightfall.  On  July  i  Jackson's  corps  and  D.  H. 
Hill's  division  had  been  drawn  again  into  the  main  operation 
and  followed  the  Federal  line  of  retreat  to  Malvern  Hill  with 
Huger  and  Magruder  on  their  right.  The  divisions  of  Longstreet 
and  A.  P.  Hill  were  in  support. 

General  Lee  had  thus  on  the  seventh  day  concentrated  his 
army  of  ten  divisions  in  the  enemy's  front*,  but  Jackson's 
dispositions  were  unfortunate  and  General  Lee's  plan  of  attack 
was  thus  upset;  and  while  seeking  a  route  to  turn  the  enemy's 
right  the  Confederate  conunander  was  apprised  that  a  battle 
had  been  improvised  by  the  divisions  in  advance,  In  the  result 
these  troops  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  6000  men,  a  circumstance 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  since  McQellan  had  entrenched  eight 
divisions  on  the  strongest  position  in  the  country,  and  was  aided 
"by  his  siege  artillery  and  also  by  a  flanking  fire  from  his  gun- 
boats on  the  river  near  Haxall's  Landing.  General  Lee's  offensive 
operations  now  ended,  thou^  Stuart's  cavalry  rejoined  the  main 
army  at  ni^t  and  followed  the  enemy  on  July  2  to  Evelington 
Heights,  wUle  Lee  rested  his  army.  Stuart  discovered  a  position 
which  commanded  the  Federal  camp,  and  maintained  his 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery  in  this  position  until  the  afternoon  of 
July  3,  when,  his  ammunition  being  expended,  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  before  a  Federal  force  of  infantry  and  a  battery.  Long- 
street  and  Jackson  had  been  deq;>atched  to  his  support,  but  the 
former  did  not  arrive  before  nightfall  and  the  latter  failed  to 
appear  until  the  next  day  (July  4).  Stuart  afterwards  moved 
farther  down  the  James,  and  shelled  McClellan's  supply  vessels 
in  the  river  until  recalled  by  General  Lee,  who  on  July  8  withdrew 
his  army  towards  Richmond. 

The  operations  resulted  in  re-establishing  the  confidence 
of  the  Confederates  in  their  anny  which  Johnitton's  retreat  from 


Yorktown  had  shaken,  in  adding  prestige  to  President  Davis 
and  his  government,  and  in  rectifying  the  popular  view  of  General 
Lee  as  a  commander  which  had  been  based  upon  his  failure  to 
recover  West  Virginia  in  the  autumn  of  1861.  In  the  north  a 
feeling  of  despondency  overtook  Congress  at  the  "lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  "  of  a  campaign  of  invasion  which  was 
expected  to  terminate  the  war  by  the  defeat  of  the  Confederate 
army,  the  capture  of  Richmond  and  the  immediate  overthrow 
of  the  Confederacy.  (G.  W.  R.) 

SEVENOAKS,  a  market  town  in  the  Sevenoaks  parliamentary 
division  of  Kent,  England,  2a  m.  S.E.  by  S.  of  London  by  the 
South-Eastem  and  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(iQoz)  8106.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  high  ground  among 
the  wooded  undulations  of  the  North  Downs,  above  the  valley 
of  the  river  Darent.  The  town  consists  principally  of  two  streets 
which  converge  at  the  south  end,  near  which  is  the  church  of 
St  Nicholas,  of  the  13th,  X4th  and  xsth  centuries.  It  contains 
monuments  of  the  Amherst  family  and  a  tablet  to  William 
Lambarde  (d.  x6oi),  which  was  removed  from  the  old  parish 
church  of  Greenwich  when  that  was  demolished.  Lambarde 
was  author  of  the  PeramindaHon  oj  Kenij  and  founded  the  College 
of  the  Poor  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Greenwich.  The  grammar 
school  founded  in  14x8  by  Sir  William  Sevenoke  was  recon- 
stituted as  a  first-grade  modem  school  in  187/.  There  is  alw 
a  school  founded  by  Lady  Margaret  Boswell,  w^e  of  Sir  William 
Boswell,  ambassador  to  Charles  I.  at  The  Hague,  and  alms- 
houses founded  by  Sir  William  Sevenoke  in  connexion  with  his 
school.  Qose  to  Sevenoaks  is  Knole  Park,  one  of  the  finest  old 
residences  in  £ngland,  which  in  the  time  of  King  John  was 
possessed  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  after  passing  to  various 
owners  was  bou^t  by  Archbishop  Bourchier  (d.  X486),  who 
rebuilt  the  house.  He  left  the  property  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, and  about  the  time  of  the  dissolution  it  was  given  up 
by  Cranmer  to  Henry  VIII.  By  Elizabeth  it  was  conferred 
first  on  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  then  on  Tliomas  Sackville, 
afterwards  earl  of  Dorset.  By  this  earl  it  was  in  great  part 
rebuilt  and  fitted  up  in  regard  to  decoration  much  as  it  now 
exists.  The  gateway  in  the  outer  court  and  the  Perpendicular 
chapel  are  from  Ardibishop  Bourchier's  time.  The  great  hall, 
with  elaborately  carved  music-i^ery,  is  malidy  the  work  of  the 
first  earL       

SBVEH  SLEEPERS  OF  EPHESUS,  THE,  according  to  the 
moat  common  form  of  an  old  legend  of  Syrian  origin,  first  re- 
ferred to  in  Western  literature  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (De  glcr, 
mart,  c  95),  seven  Christian  youths  of  Ephesus,  who,  in  the 
Dedan  persecution  (a J).  250),  hid  themselves  in  a  cave.  Their 
hiding-place  was  dkcovered  and  its  entrance  blocked.  Tlie 
martyrs  fell  asleep  in  a  mutual  embrace.  Nearly  200  years 
later  a  herdsman  of  Ephesus  rediscovered  the  cave  on  Mount 
Coelian,  and,  letting  in  the  li^t,  awoke  the  Inmates,  who  sent 
one  of  their  number  (Jambh'cus)  to  buy  food.  The  Ud  was 
astoni^ed  to  find  the  cross  displayed  over  the  dty  gates,  and, 
on  entering,  to  hear  the  name  of  Christ  openly  pronounced.  By 
tendering  coin  of  the  time  of  Dedus  at  a  baker's  shop  he  roused 
su^ndon,  and  was  taken  before  the  authorities  as  a  dishonest 
finder  of  hidden  treasure.  He  confirmed  his  story  by  leading 
his  accusers  to  the  cavern  where  his  six  companions  were  found, 
youthful  and  beaming  with  a  holy  radiance.  The  emperor 
Theodosius  H.,  hearing  what  had  happened,  hastened  to  the 
spot  in  time  to  hear  from  their  lips  that  God  had  wrought  this 
wonder  to  confirm  his  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  This 
message  delivered,  they  again  fell  asleep. 

Gregory  tays  be  had  the  lennd  from  the  interpretation  of  "  a 
certain  Syrian  '*;  in  point  of  tact  the  story  b  common  in  Syriac 
sources.  It  forms  the  mibject  of  a  homily  of  Jacob  of  Sarug  (06. 
A.D.  521),  which  is  given  in  the  Ada  sanctorum.  Another  Syriac  ver- 
sion is  pnnted  in  Land's  Anecdota^  iii.  87  acq. ;  see  also  Barhebraeus, 
Ckron,  eccUs.  t.  142  leq.,  and  compare  A^semani,  Bib.  Or.  {.  335  seq. 
Some  forms  of  the  le^d  give  eight  sleepers — t.g.  an  ancient  MS. 
of  the  .6th  century  now  in  the  Bntish  Museum  (Col.  Syr.  liSS^ 
1090).  There  are  considerable  variations  as  to  thdr  names.  The 
legend  npidly  attained  a  wide  diffuMon  throughout  Christendom :  its 
currency  in  tlie  East  is  testified  by  its  acceptance  by  Mahomet  (skt* 
xviii.).  who  calls  them  A^^  al-Kakf,  *^the  men  oC  the  cave." 
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According  to  Biriini  {Ckroudctyf  tr.  by  Sadiau.  p.  a80  certain  un- 
decayed  corpses  of  monks  were  shown  in  a  cave  as  the  sleepers  of 
Ephesus  in  the  9th  century.  The  seven  sleepers  are  a  favourite 
subject  in  early  medieval  art.  The  story  is  well  told  in  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Patl  of  ike  Roman  Empire,  ch.  xxxUi, 

SEVEN  WEEKS*  WAR,  the  name  given '>fo  the  war  of  x866 
between  Prussia  on  the  one  side,  and  Austria,  Bavaria,  Hanover, 
Saxony  and  allied  German  states  on  the  oUier.  Concurrently 
with  this  war  another  was  fought  in  Venetia  between  the  Italians 
and  the  Austrian  army  of  the  South,  for  which  see  Italian 
Wars  (1848-1870). 

In  1S50  Prussia,  realizing  from  the  breakdown  of  her  mobiliza- 
tion for  the  war  then  impending  with  Austria  that  success  was 
impossible,  submitted  to  the  Austrian  demands,  but  her  states- 
men saw  from  the  first  that  the  "  surrender  of  Obntltz,"  as  it  was 
termed,  rendered  eventual  war  with  Austria*' a  military  necessity." 
Preparation  was  begun  in  earnest  after  the  accession  of  King 
William  I.,  who  selected  Bismarck  as  his  chancellor,  Moltke 
as  his  chief  of  staff  and  Roon  as  his  minister  of  war,  and  gave 
them  a  free  hand  to  create  the  political  situation  and  prepare 
the  military  machinery  necessary  to  exploit  it.  Within  six 
years  the  mobilization  arrangements  were  r^o^t,  the  war 
against  Denmark  in  1864  proving  an  opportune  test  of  the 
new  sjrstem.  The  number  of  field  battalions  was  nearly  doubled, 
two-thirds  of  the  artillery  received  breech-loading  riQcd  guns, 
the  infantry  had  for  some  years  had  the  breech-loading  "  needle- 
gun,"  and  steps  .were  initiated  to  train  an  adequate  number  of 
staff  officers  to  a  uniform  ^preciation  of  strategical  problems, 
based  on  Moltke's  personal  interpretaUon  of  Clausewitz's  Vom 
Kriege,  There  was,  however,  a  fundamental  disagreement  in 
the  tactical  ideas  of  the  senior  and  those  of  the  junior  officers. 
The  former,  bred  in  the  tradition  of  the  Napoleonic  battle,  looked 
for  the  decision  only  from  the  employment  of  "  masses  ";  the 
latter,  trained  with  the  breech-loader  and  without  war  experi- 
ence, expected  to  decide  battles  by  mfantry  fire  only.  Both 
overlooked  the  changes  brought  by  the  introduction  of  the  long- 
range  rifle  (muzzle-  and  breech-loading  alike),  which  had  rendered 
impossible  the  "  case  shot  preparation  "  which  had  formed 
the  basis  of  Napoleon's  tactical  system.  The  men  were  trained 
for  three  years  in  the  infantry  and  four  years  in  the  cavalry 
and  artillery,  but  the  war  was  not  pop\dar  and  many  went 
unwillingly. 

In  contemporary  military  opinion,  the  Austrians  were  greatly 
superior  in  aU  arms  to  their  adversary.  Their  rifle,'  though  a 
muzzle-loader,  was  in  every  other  respect  superior  to  the  Prussian 
needle-gun,  and  their  M.L.  rifled  guns  with  shn4>nel  shell  were 
considered  more  than  sufficimt  to  make  good  the  slight  advantage 
then  conceded  to  the  breech-loader.  The  cavalry  was  far  better, 
trained  in  individual  and  real  horscnuinship  and  manoeuvre, 
and  was  expected  to  sweep  the  field  in  the  splendid  cavalry  terrain 
of  Moravia.  All  three  arms  trained  their  men  for  seven  years, 
and  almost  all  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  had  con- 
siderable war  experience.  But  the  Prussians  having  studied 
their  allies  in  the  war  of  1864  knew  the  weakness  of  the  Austrian 
staff  and  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  contingents  of  some  of 
the  Austrian  nationalities,  and  felt  fairly  confident  that  against 
equal  numbers  they  could  hold  their  own. 

The  occasion  for  war  was  engineered  entirely  by  Bismarck; 
and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  Moltke  was  in  Bismarck's  confidence, 
though  as  a  far-seeing  general  he  took  advantage  of  every  opening 
which  the  latter's  diplonuury  secured  for  him.  The  origin^ 
scheme  for  the  strategic  d^loyment  worked  out. by  Moltke  as 
part  of  the  routine  of  his  office  contemplated  a  defence  of  the 
kingdom  against  not  only  the  whole  standing  army  of  Austria, 
but  against  35,000  Saxons,  9SiOoo  unorganized  Bavarians  and 
other  South  Germans,  and  60,000  Hanoverians,  Hessians,  &c., 
and  to  meet  these  he  had  two  corps  (VII.  and  VIII.)  on  the 
Rhine,  the  Guard  and  remaining  six  in  Brandenburg  and  Prussia 
proper.  Bismarck  diverted  three  Austrian  corps  by  an  alliance 
with  Italy,  and  by  consenting  to  the  neutralization  of  the 

*  The  Lorenz  rifle  carried  a  '57  bullet  and  was  sighted  to  1000 
yds. :  the  needle-gun  with  a  muca  lighter  buUet  was  sighted  to  400 
only. 


Federal  fortresses  set  at  liboty  von  Beyer's  division  for  field 
service  in  the  west.  MoUke  thereupon  brought  the  VIII. 
corps  and  half  the  VII.  to  the  east  and  thus  made  himsdf  numeri- 
cally equal  to  his  enemy,  but  elsewhere  left  barely  45,000  men  to 
oppose  150,00a  The  magnitude  of  the  risk  was  sufficiently 
shown  at  Langensalza.  The  direction  of  the  Prusuan  railways, 
not  laid  out  primarily  for  strategic  purposes,  conditioned  the 
first  deployment  of  the  whole  army,  with  the  result  that  at  first 
the  Prussians  were  distributed  in  three  mam  groups  or  armies 
on  a  front  of  about  350  m.  As  there  had  been  no  money 
available  to  purchase  supplies  beforehand,  each  of  these  groups 
had  to  be  scattered  over  a  wide  area  for  subsistence,  and  thus 
news  as  to  the  enemy's  points  of  co^icentration  neccasarily 
preceded  any  determination  of  the  plan  of  campaign. 

Of  the  lines  of  concentration  open  to  the  Austrians,  thedirecticm 
of  the  roads  and  railways  favoured  that  of  OlmQtz  so  markedly 
that  Moltke  felt  reasonably  certain  that  it  would  be  chosen, 
and  the  receipt  of  the  complete  ifrdre  de  bataiUe  of  the  Austrian 
army  of  the  north  secured  by  the  Prussian  secret  service  on 
the  xith  of  June  set  all  doubts  at  rest. 

According  to  this,  the  Austrian  troops  already  in  Bohemia, 
I  St  corps,  Count  Clam-Gallas,  30,000  strong,  were  to  receive  the 
Saxons  if  the  latter  were  forced  to  evacuate  their  own  country, 
and  to  act  as  an  advanced  guard  or  containing  wing  to  the  main 
body  under  Feldzeugmeister  von  Benedck  (2nd,  3rd,  4th,  8th, 
loth  corps)  which  was  to  concentrate  at  Olmiitz,  whence  the 
Prussian  staff  on  insufficient  evidence  concluded  the  Austrians 
intended  to  attack  Silesia,  with  Breslau  as  their  objective.  On 
this  date  (June  nth)  the  Prussians  stood  in  the  following  order: 
The  army  of  the  Elbe,  General  Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld,  three 
divisions  only,  about  Torgau;  the  I.  army,  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  (II.,  III.,  IV.  corps),  about  GOrlitz;  the  U.  army  under 
the  crown  prince  (I.,  V.,  VI.)  near  Breslau;  the  Guard  and 
a  reserve  corps  of  Landwchr  at  Berlin.  As  the  army  of  the 
Elbe  was  numerically  inferior  to  Clam-Gallas  and  the  Saxxnis, 
the  reserve  corps  was  at  once  despatched  to  reinforce  it,  and  the 
Guard  was  sent  to  the  crown  prince.  Further,  in  deference  to 
political  (probably  dynastic)  pressure,  the  crown  prince  was 
ordered  eastwards  to  d^end  the  line  of  the  Neissc,  thus  increasing 
the  already  excessive  length  of  the  Prussian  front.  Had  the 
Austrians  attacked  on  both  flanks  forthwith,  the  Prussian  centnl 
(I.)  army  could  have  reached  neither  wing  in  time  to  avert  defeat, 
and  the  political  consequences  of  the  Austrian  victory  roi^l 
have  been  held  to  justify  the  risks  involved,  for  even  if  unsuccess- 
ful the  Austrians  and  Saxons  could  always  retreat  into  Bavaria 
and  there  form  a  backbone  of  solid  troops  for  the  95,000  South 
Germans. 

Advance  of  ike  Elbe  and  I,  iln(i«er."This  was  one  of  the  gravest 
crises  in  Moltke's  career.  To  overcome  it  he  at  length  obtained 
authority  (June  15th)  to  order  the  army  of  the  Elbe  into 
Saxony,  and  on  the  i8th  the  Prussians  entered  Dresden,  the 
Saxons  retiring  along  the  Elbe  into  Bohemia;  and  on  the  same 
day  the  news  that  the  Austrian  main  body  was  marching  from 
Olmiitz  towards  Prague  arrived  at  headquarters.  Moltke  took 
three  days  to  solve  the  new  problem,  then,  on  the  2  2nd,  he  ordered 
the  I.  and  II.  armies  to  cross  the  Austrian  frontier  and  unite 
near  Gitschin,  a  point  conveniently  situated  about  the  converg- 
ence of  the  roads  crossing  the  Bohemian  mountains.  As  during 
this  operation  the  II.  army  would  be  the  most  exposed,  the  I., 
to  which  the  army  of  the  Elbe  had  now  been  attached,  was  to 
push  on  its  advance  to  the  utmost.  Apparently  with  this  purpose 
in  view,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  was  instructed  to  break  up 
his  army  corps  into  their  constituent  divisions,  and  noove  each 
divi^on  as  a  separate  column  on  -its  own  road,  the  reserve  <i 
cavalry  and  artillery  following  in  rear  of  the  centre.  Tbe  con- 
sequences were  the  reverse  of  those  anticipated.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  36th  the  advance  guards  of  the  I.  army  and  army  of 
the  Elbe  came  m  contact  with  the  Austrians  at  HOhnerwasser 
and  Podol  and  drove  the  latter  back  after  a  sharp  engagement, 
but,  having  no  cavalry,  could  neither  observe  their  subsequent 
proceedings  nor  estimate  their  strength.  The  prince,  seeing  the 
opportunity  for  a  battlci  immediately  issued  ordecs  lor  u 
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ravdoping  ituck  ea  MUncbengrlU  by  Us  vboli  umy,  but, 
owing  [a  diiUacci  and  tbe  numbci  of  uniu  now  nquiiing 
direction,  it  *ras  kte  in  tbe  foUawin£  diy  before  ill  wen  in 
RBdinai  loi  uiidn.  The  Auttriuis  Iben  alipped  my,  ud 
the  vhole  of  the  neit  day  wu  Ipent  in  getting  tbe  diviiioni 
bick  [□  their  propei  lina  of  ulvuice.  Cbun-Gsllas  then  leliied 
delibentely  to  Gitschin  iDd  took  up  >  new  petition.  Tbe 
Pmuiuu  loDawed  an  the  igth,  but,  owing  to  the  lie  af  the  nxdi, 
they  had  to  march  In  two  long  cotumna,  Kparsted  by  almott 
a  day'*  march,  and  when  the  advanced  guard  of  the  left  column, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  gained  touch  with  the  enemy,  the  latter 
were  in  a  poaition  to  cniah  them  by  weight  ofnumbers,  had  they 
not  suddenly  been  ortlered  to  continuethe  retreat  on  Miletin. 

BatOa  tj  tka  II.  Army:  Troflauu  amt  NacliaI.—ileiJiwb3e 
the  liCuatian  of  tbe  II.  amy  had  become  ciiliciL  On  iu  light 
wing  Ibe  I,  coipa  (General  v.  Bonin)  had  received  orders  on 
Uie  ijth  la  seize  tlie  patsages  over  the  Aupa  at  TVauteuu. 
This  was  accomplished  without  much  diScdiy,  but  Ibe  main 
body  was  slill  in  the  defilej  in  rear,  when  about  3  p.m.  the  leading 
tioopt  were  attacked  by  an  overwfieboing  Austrian  force  and 


at  Soor  and  Kfini^nhof  {Guard  cotpi)  on  the  s8th  and  at>th, 
and  at  Scbweinichidcl  (Stdnmetc)  on  the  sgth,  Ibe  Pniauans 
in  every  encounter  proving  Ibemielves,  unit  for  unil,  a  match 
for  tbdr  tdvetaariei.  It  is  cuitomary  to  aacribe  thdrsaccenea 
to  the  power  of  the  breech-loader,  but  there  were  scUooa  in 
which  it  played  no  part,  cavalry  tosia  cavalry  enccninlent  and 
isolated  duels  between  batteries  which  gave  the  Prussian  gunners 
a  confidence  they  had  not  fell  when  first  CToaaing  the  frontier. 

JiaKlim  qJ  the  Pnaiiaa  ArmUi. — By  the  morning  of  the 
30th  it  WIS  dear  that  the  junction  [>etween  the  two  armla 
CDuid  be  completed,  whenever  desired,  by  a  forward  march  of  a 
few  miles.  But  Mo!tke,  wishing  to  preserve  full  freedom  foe 
manomvie  lor  each  array,  determined  to  preserve  the  Interval 
between  tliem,  and  be^n  Us  dbpoitkms  to  miDauvre  the 
AustrlaDsautofthepciaitionliebadsdectedastbebest  loT  thea 
-- take  up,  on  the  left  oe  farther  bank  ol  the  El' 
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driven  back  In  confusion;  the  confusion  spread  and  became  a 
panic,  and  the  I,  corps  was  out  of  action  (or  the  next  forty- 
eight  hours.  Almost  it  Ihe  same  hour,  a  lew  miles  lo  the  south- 
eastward, the  advanced  guaid  of  tbe  V.  corps  (Steinmeta)  began 
to  emerge  from  the  long  deRIc  leading  from  Glatz  10  Nachod, 
and  the  Prussians  bad  hardly  gained  room  to  form  for  action 
beyond  its  ait  befoie  they  too  were  sllscked.  Steinmeta  was 
a  different  man  from  Bonin,  and  easily  held  his  own  against  the 
disconnected  elloits  of  his  adversary,  ultimately  driving  the 
latter  before  bim  with  s  loss  of  upwards  o!  jooo  men.  Still 
the  situation  remained  critical  next  day,  for  the  I.  coipi  having 
retreated,  Ibe  Guard  corps  (next  on  its  left)  was  endangered, 
and  Steinmeta  on  his  line  of  advance  towards  Skaliti  (action  of 
Skalili,  June  lEth)  could  only  count  on  the  gradual  support  of 
the  VI-  corps.  Benedck's  resolution  was,  however,  already  on 
the  wane.  From  Ihe  first  his  supply  anangemenia  had  been 
defective,  and  the  requisitions  made  by  his  lending  troops  left 
nothing  foe  the  rest  to  eat.  While  trying  to  feed  his  army  he 
omitted  to  fight  it.  and,  with  tbe  chance  of  overwhelming  the 
Prussians  by  one  great  effort  of  marching,  be  delayed  the 
necessaiyorderslilltoolate,  and  [he  Prussian  tl.  army  made  good 
"       >n  Ibe  upper  Elbe  wiib  inugnificanl  fighting 


ly  of  being 


unlordable 


._  _ _..jld  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe. 
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prince  immediatdy  despatched  officera'  patrob  towards  the  Elbe, 
and  about  6  i>.m.  these,  having  crossed  the  Bistritx,  discovered  the 
enemy  in  considerable  force,  at  least  three  corps,  behind  the  line  of 
low  mils  which  here  border  that  stream.  Ttie  remainder  of  the 
Austrian  main  body,  the  whole  of  which  was  in  fact  still  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  was  hidden  from  view  behind  high  ground  farther 
to  the  eastward. 

The  and  of  July. — ^The  three  Austrian  corps  were  exactly 
the  target  Prince  Frederick  Charles  desired.  He  promised  him- 
self with  the  L  and  the  Elbe  armies  an  easy  victory  if  he  attacked 
them.  Orders  in  this  sense  were  issued  about  7  pjn.  They 
instructed  every  corps  under  his  command  to  be  in  readiness 
for  action  towards  the  fiistritz  at  3  a.m.  on  the  3rd»  and  in  a 
concluding  paragraph  announced  that  the  crown  prince  had 
been  requested  to  co-operate  from  the  north.  A  copy  of  the 
orders  and  an  explanatory  letter  were  in  fact  despatched  to  the 
II.  army,  another  copy  also  went  direct  to  the  king.  Both 
appear  to  have  been  delayed  in  transmission,  for  the  former 
only  reached  the  crown  prince's  quarters  at  a  a.m.  He  was  then 
asleep  and  had  given  orders  that  he  was  not  to  be  awakened. 
His  chief  of  the  staff,  Blumenthal,  was  absent  at  the  royal 
headquarters,  and  since  the  bearer  of  the  order  had  not  been 
warned  of  the  importance  of  the  despatch  he  carried,  no  one 
reused  the  prince.  At  3  a.m.  Blumenthal  returned  and  read  the 
letter,  and  without  troubling  to  disturb  his  chief  he  dealt  with 
the  matter  himself  in  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
documents  ever  issued  in  a  grave  crisis  by  a  responsible  staff 
officer.  Briefly  he  informed  Prince  Frederick  Charles  that  the 
orders  for  the  II.  army  based  on  the  instructions  received  from 
the  royal  headquarters,  having  been  already  issued,  the  co- 
operation of  the  I.  corps  alone  might  be  looked  for.- 

Meanwhile  the  duplicates  had  reached  Moltke,  and  he, 
knowing  well  the  temperament  of  the  "  Red  Prince  "  and  the 
impossibility  of  arresting  the  intended  movement,  obtained 
the  royal  sanction  to  a  letter  addressed  to  the  crown  prince,  in 
which  the  latter  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with  his  whole 
command.  This  vital  despatch  was  sent  off  in  duplicate 
at  midnight  and  reached  von  Blumenthal  at  4  a.m.  In  face 
of  this  no  evasion  was  possible.  Army  orders  were  issued  at 
5  a.m.,  but  still  the  urgency  of  the  situation  was  so  little 
understood  that  had  they  been  verbally  adhered  to  the  force 
of  the  II.  army  could  hardly  have  been  brought  to  bear  before 
5  p.m.,  by  which  time  the  defeat  of  the  I.  army  might  well 
have  been  an  accomplished  fact.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
initiative  of  the  Prussian  subordinates  was  sufficient  to  meet 
the  strain. 

BaitU  of  Kdniggratz  (5(u20wa).— Thick  mist  and  driving  rain 
delayed  the  I.  and  Elbe  armies,  but  by  5  a.m.  the  troops  had 
reached  their  allotted  positions.  The  7  th  division  now  moved 
forward,  taking  as  point  of  direction  the  wood  of  Maslowed 
(or  Swiep  Wald),  and  supported  on  the  right  by  the  8th  division 
which  was  to  sei2e  the  bridge  of  Sadowa.  The  leading  troops 
of  the  former  easily  rushed  the  Austrian  outposts  covering  the 
wood,  but  the  reserves  of  the  Austrian  outposts  cotmter- 
attacked.  The  firing  drew  other  troops  towards  the  critical 
point,  and  very  shortly  the  wood  of  Maslowed  became  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  obstinate  conflicts  in  military  history.  In 
about  two  hours  the  12  Prussian  battalions  and  3  batteries  found 
themselves  assailed  by  upwards  of  40  Austrian  battalions  and 
xoo  guns,  and  against  such  swarms  of  enemies  each  man  felt 
that  retreat  from  the  wood  across  the  open  meant  annihilation. 
The  Prussians  determined  to  hold  on  at  all  costs.  The  8th  divi- 
sion, belonging  to  the  same  corps,  could  not  see  their  comrades 
sacrificed  before  their  eyes,  and  pushed  on  through  Sadowa 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  right  of  the  7th  division.  Mean- 
while fresh  Austrian  batteries  appeared  against  the  front  of  the 
8th  division,  and  fresh  Prussians  in  turn  had  to  be  engaged  to 
save  the  8th.  Fortunately  the  Pnissians  here  derived  an  un- 
expected advantage  from  the  shape  of  the  ground,  and  indeed 
from  the  weather.  The  heavy  rain,  which  had  delayed  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  had  swollen  the  Bistrits  so  as 
to  check  their  advance  and  thus  postpone  the  decision,  whilst 
the  mist  and  driving  rain  hid  the  approaching  troops  from  the 


Austrian  gunners,  whose  sheUs  burst  almost  harmlessly  on  the 
sodden  ground.  Then  when  once  across  the  stream  it  was 
discovered  that  unlike  the  normal  slopes  in  the  district  the 
hillside  in  front  of  them  showed  a  slight  convexity  under  cover 
of  which  they  were  able  to  re-form  in  regular  order.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  breech-loader  now  began  to  assert  itself,  for  the 
Austrian  skirmishers  who  covered  the  front  of  the  guns  could 
only  load  when  standing  up,  while  the  Prusaans  lay  down 
or  fired  from  cover.  The  defenders  were  therefore  steadily 
driven  up  the  hill,  and  then  cleared  the  front  to  give  the  guns 
room  to  act.  But  the  Austrian  gunners  were  intent  on  the 
Prussian  batteries  farther  back,  which  as  the  light  improved 
had  come  into  action.  The  Prussian  infantry  crept  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  at  under  300  yds.  range  and  from  cover  they 
were  able  to  open  fire  on  the  Austrian  gimners  under  conditions 
which  rendered  the  case  fire  of  the  latter  practically  useless; 
but  here  was  the  opportunity  a  great  cavalry  leader  on  the 
Austrian  side  might  have  seixed  to  restore  the  battle,  for  the 
ground,  the  shortness  of  the  distance,  and  the  smoke  and  excite- 
ment of  the  cannonade  were  all  in  favour  of  the  charge.  Such 
a  charge  as  prelude  to  the  advance  of  a  great  infantry  bayonet 
attack  must  have  swept  the  exhausted  Prussians  down  the  hill 
like  sheep,  but  the  opportimlty  passed,  and  the  gunners  find- 
ing thdr  position  untenable,  limbered  up,  not  without  severe 
losses,  and  retired  to  a  second  position  in  rear.  This  with- 
drawal took  place  about  2  p.m.,  and  the  crisis  on  the  Prussian 
side  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  from  about  1 1  a.in.  By  this  time 
every  infantry  soldier  and  gun  within  call  had  been  thrown 
into  the  fight,  and  the  Austrians  might  well  have  thrown  odds 
of  three  to  one  upon  the  Prussian  centre  and  have  broken  it 
asunder. 

Arrival  of  the  II.  Army. — But  suddenly  the  whole  aspect 
of  affairs  was  changed.  The  and  and  4th  Austrian  corps  found 
themselves  all  at  once  threatened  in  flank  and  rear  by  heavy 
masses  of  Prussian  infantry,  the  leading  brigades  of  tlue  crown 
prince's  army,  and  they  began  to  withdraw  towards  the  centre 
of  their  position  in  ordered  brigade  masses,  apparently  so  intent 
on  keeping  their  men  in  hand  that  they  seem  never  to  have 
noticed  the  approach  of  the  Prussian  reserve  artillery  of  the 
Guard  which  (under  Prince  Kraft  xu  Hohenlohe-Ingdfingen) 
was  straining  forward  over  heavy  soil  and  through  standing  com 
towards  their  point  of  direction,  a  dump  of  trees  close  to  the 
tower  of  the  church  of  Chlum.  Not  even  deigning  to  notice  the 
retreating  columns,  apparently  too  without  escort,  the  batteries 
pressed  forward  till  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge  trending 
eastward  from  Chlum  towards  the  Elbe,  whence  the  whole 
interior  of  the  Austrian  position  was  disclosed  to  them,  and  then 
they  opened  fire  upon  the  Austrian  reserves  which  lay  below 
them  in  solid  masses  of  army  corps.  Occurring  about  2.30,  and 
almobt.  simultaneously  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Austrian 
guns  oiStheir  left  already  alluded  to,  this  may  be  said  to  have 
decided  tlb^^ttle,  for  although  the  Saxons  still  stood  firm 
against  the  atN^ks  of  the  Elbe  army,  and  the  reserves,  both 
cavalry  and  intSptry,  attempted  a  series  of  counterstrokes, 
the  advantage  of  p^ition  and  moral  was  all  on  the  side  of  the 
Prussians.  The  slop^  of  the  position  towards  the  Austrians 
now  took  on  the  usuaVconcave  section,  and  from  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  every  movemciSj  could  be  seen  for  mUes.  The  Austrian 
cavalry,  on  weak  and  eWciated  horses,  could  not  gallop  at 
speed  up  the  heavy  slopes  ey^0)»ftnd  the  artillery  of  both  Prussian 
wings  practically  broke  evtry  attempt  of  the  infantry  to  form 
for  attack.  \ 

Close  of  the  Ba/tf«.— StiU  the  Austrians  made  good  their 
retreat.  Their  artillery  drjiven  back  off  the  ridges  formed  a 
long  line  from  St5sser  to  PJotist  facing  the  enemy,  and  under 
cover  of  its  fire  the  infantry  it  length  succeeded  in  withdrawing, 
for  the  Prussian  reserve  cavaAry  arrived  late  on  the  ground,  and 
the  local  disconnected  efforfts  of  the  divisional  cavalry  were 
checked  by  the  still  intact '  Austrian  squadrons.  Whereas  at 
2.30  absolute  destruction  s^'^med  the  only  possible  fate  of  the 
defeated  army,  by  6  p.m.,  f  tanks  to  the  devoted  heroism  of  the 
artillery  and  the  initiative  r  i  a  few  junior  commandeisof  cavalry, 
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t,  and  retired  in  good  order  in  LhrHorganizedcolL 

minja  euy  lupporting  diiluice  of  uch  ochcr.     On  the  otner 

hind,  the  Pnjuiins  were  new  to  the  baltldieLd,  uh]  the  Taction 

happened  at  HUbnerwuicr  aiTordi  a  guide,  the  itafi  would  have 
required  lomc  dayi  to  disentangle  the  imiti  wEiich  had  fought 
and  to  auign  them  Eresh  objcclLvci. 

Final  Opcrafimi.— The  cofiverienn  of  the  Praalan  imip*  »« '><• 
btltlcfield  ended  jn  llie  pcunl  confuKon.     The  Elbe  ai 


or  the  [ 


.    TbiHtha 


avalry  reached  Ihc  I 


Kt  II.  ar 


Kvnal  diyi.  Monovn  ihe  litllE  [onreou  d  JoKphnadI  and 
K&niDarftu  boih  rctfincd  to  capiiutalc.  and  Ibe  whole  PruisUn  armiea 
were  ih  111  compelled  lo  move  diown  (he  Elbe  to  Fardulno  beloie  they 
CDuM  rccdvE  any  definile  new  direction.  Meanwhile  Bcncdck  had 
in  fact  aidEned  only  one  corps  with  Ihe  reierve  cavalry  tooppoiea 
Pruuian  advance  lowacdi  Vieniia.  and  the  remainine  (even  mind 
10  dnaii.  where  Ibey  wen  on  Ihe  Aank  tt  a  PruuSn  advance  on 
Vienna,  and  had  all  Ihe  noura  o(  Hunnry  behind  them  lo  enable 
then  loRcuperale.  They  were  alu  uilf  in  railway  communicatiiin 
with  the  capilaL    On  purely  ndlltary  froundi  tbe  FruivuH  ihould 


."«« 


important  obJKtivc, 
irected  lowardi  Iha 
[he  dinclion  ot  (he 


ed  to  cede  VeneTia  to  lialy,  had 
th  (tee  iTaLUM  Wau.  iM-i87<>) 


SEVEN  WEEKS'  WAR 

Ttie  Bivariin  did.  howt 


rfliM  of  the  "rPniwanlnw?'  The  cava\i>  uublUiHil  can™I  on 
<he  isihin  IheiKMibourtuadofToblnctiauuid  RochcliniU  (•clion 
oC  Tobiiicluu.  July  lyh).  and  Ibe  Aiulriim  finding  Ibeir  Lniciiiioa 
<fiicav«nd.  iftd  their  nwn  too  demonliicd  by  ttMt  of  the  breech' 


tndtd  almipily 

_  - I  bid,  Iheeounlrv 

.-.- , !»ind  the  trDoptiufTered  ttvtirty 

LVilry  bnke  down  oei  march  of  97  m.  in  five  day 


(iwnkr;  the  nadi  we 


.  ... 'a'l™  diy^Sf; 

tecocded  ilirm  on  Ihc  ifili.  They  wen  Ihen  in  Ihediurici  about 
Brflna  ind  Icliu,  and  on  the  Itlk  the  royal  headquami*  reached 
Nikolibiir^  Nr.ihad  now  Men  received  of  the  arrival  e<  Auuiian 
reinforcFni.nf.  Iiy  nil  al  the  capital  both  from  Hunniy  and  Italy, 
and  of  [Eii^  prTi>:inLtioEi  of  a  BtroM  lifw  of  proviKinal  detfenccfl 
ilang  Ihi  I  1»ri«l<:ir  pcniiiun  dinctly  fn  front  of  Vienna.  Oiden 
were  thin-Inn'  i-.vM~]  ilimng  the  l8t1i  for  the  whole  army  to  eon- 


indiSerent  quaKtv.  Hanover  and  Heiie-Caiiel.  >1 
to  Pmiiia  and  inerefoic  imnediately  dan^roua, 
pcoaptly  aod  without  waftinc  lor  the  decitHtn  in 
of  war.  The  IJth  Pra^an  dtvirioa  f.  Goebenl 
■' -" '-nlhe  Elie  duchlei  at  All 


lencrauconveived  on  I 

Eefore  the  xnh.    The . 

Federal  corpa;  only  the  Hanovertana  leouined 
they  loo.  threatened  by  Beyer*-  -■     - '^ 

auppert  trom  Bavaria  IbeMai 


'ihe^'i  ^^« 

m  other  Pruiwiii 

Bota  placet  were  tn  Pruialan  hand 

retired  upon  Hanao  to  )dn  the  Btl 


u  could  peirhapa  have  eicapnl 
that  their  aPiei  (about  10.000) 
deatroy  whichever  of  the  con- 
ir  their  way,  and  actually  the 

imprcnHied  PniiiiaB  and  Coburi  divleion  of  General  v.  Fliea,  which 
advanced  from  Gorha  and  barred  the  loulSward  march  of  the 
Ba Hove rif  mar  Lannnsilu.    The  halllc  of  LarLgcniaiia  (JurK27(hi 

feiTed  BO  many  cf  tbc  WHIem  Imc^  id  the  llolicmian  fmntipr  were 

•uiUined  a  iharp  rrverv  before  <he  other  coiumni  cfncd  in.  But 
the  (iraleiical  object  of  General  Vofel  v.  Fakkeiutcin.  ihc  Pruiuin 
coinmander-in4:hicf  in  the  weit,  wat  achieved  neal  day.  By  the  morn- 
ing of  the  >9th  Mantcuffcl  and  Gocben  lay  north,  v.  Flici'icolnmn 
(backed  by  a  freth  briEadcl  aonth  of  LangcnAlia,  and  Beyer 
approached  from  Eiienach.  whatever  had  been  the  proepccle  of  the 
Hanoverian  army  five  dayt  prvviouily,  it  wai  now  aurrvunded  by 
twice  it!  number^  and  on  the  39Ih  of  June  the  capituiatioa  ol 
LanaemalB  cioaed  ita  long  and  honourable  career. 

lit  Mam  C*mft^.—Tkm  Pruwan  army,  now  called  the  "  Army 
ofthcMain."of  three divliiona (one being  unufciallyittong).  had  near 
to  deal  with  the  7th  fSavariana)  and  Ith  (other  South  Cermani) 
Federal  corpa  in  the  viilleysf  the  Main.  TheK  were  nomirully  »■'- 
100,000  atrons  and  were  commanded  by  Prince  Charlei  of  Bai 
The  ar^  ^liaAiilb  of  the  Mi  carpi  Ii  Intemlinf.^    It  wu 


u  tried  to  bar  their  i 


I  diviUon  Cj  infnnl 


manded  by  Prince  Alcnnderof  Heiae:  the „ , 

briiadei.  I  cavalry  briiade,  6  batter^}  came  tiem  Wdnlrmbrii; 
the  ind  divliion  (I  infantry  and  i  cavaliy  biindei,  5  bciterio)  from 
Baden,  the  teaat  inti-PruHlan  of  all  ihcK  •UM;  the  jrddiviiion 

Heaie<^mu(adt;  the  4ih  diviuon  connated  of  an  Auiirian  brigade 
of  7  batuiiona  (three  of  which  vent  llaliani),  ■  Nanau  briiide,  and 

■- ■ '  ■  [JKean^Cawrl.    The  remainder  of 

-.,.  ..ad  retired  aouthward  before  Beyer'i 
]  the  Rhlne_ valley  about  Miiiii.     The 


Charieiwiihedto 


lii^Ied'Eylhe 


>ach.Co(hate 
i-reii.     Meai»n>u:  im 
si  probably  by  politic 


i\\i  Feiieral  corpi  advanced  abo.  but 
German  corpi  a  wide  pi 


to  Uhc  advanuce.     On 

4th  of  July  V.  Gocben  won  the  victory  of 
h).  The  7th  corpi  thereupon  drew  bKk  to 
... . --7tholluly 


day  e(  lUninrlu 

,._  Bavariana,  uA  on  .._  ,...  _  ., 

Wieienthal  (near  Oermbaeh).  The  7th  corpi  the 

the  Franeonian  Saale.  the  Ith  to  Frankfun,  anj  on  ti> 

the  Pcuiatan  army  wai  maMcd  about  Fulda  between  1 

V.  Filckenuein  moved  foco'ard  again  on  the  Sth.  and  oa  .- 

Bavarian  weit  again  defeated  in  a  aeriea  of  act  ioni  around  Kitfinten. 
Waldaichach  aiw  Hammefbura.  Meanwhile  Prince  Aleaanoer'a 
motley  coipi  began  Itiadvance  from  Frankfurt  up  the  Main  valley  la 
join  ihe  Bavariana.  who  hwl  now  retired  on  Schweinfurt.  The  army 
of  Ihe  Main,  however,  had  little  diffieully  in tiefealing  the  Sth  coritt at 
Laufich  on  the  ijlh  and  AachaHenburi  on  the  lath  of  July,  The 
Piv~Bn>  occupied  FnnUurt  (t6th).  Vogel  v,  Fakkeattein  waa 
now  called  to  Bohemia,  and  v.  Manteuflel  wai  placed  in  command  ef 
the  army  a(  the  Main  for  the  final  advarKe.  The  7lhand  Siheorpt 
now  al  laH effected  iheJr  junction  about  WDnbura,  whilher  the  amy 
of  Ihe  Main  marched  fmn  FranUuR  to  meet  ihem.   The  Federab 

left,  and  the  opponenii  met  in  the  valley  of  iheTauber.  More  partial 
Bctiani,atHundheim(iud),TauberBiicharibeim(itthl,GercluheJEa 
(ijth),  Helmuadi  fisih)  and  Roabrunn  (16th)  ended  in  the  retreu 
of  tbe  Cermani  to  WOxlbutt  and  beyond;  thearmiuice  (AuA-  3nd> 
then  put  an  end  10  operationa  A  Prunian  reserve  corpa  under  the 
grand  duke  of  Mecldenbuif'Schwerin.  formed  at  Leipaig.  had  neaa. 


rn  pmenta  the  ihartmi  1 

raA-j,  Ih.1..  uilhiii  •  ■•« 


rmberg. 


wholly  imuDkieii 


liraeiheatreof  war,  theoccupo- 
ililc  terriioiY  ai  a  primary  object  of  opcraliom.  t  he  abtence 
BNi-compeiling  ipirit  on  either  aide,  (he  hwlile  political 
wer-riding  the  hoHiie  "feefing'^ — all  theie  c«kditioni 

□ved  organlution,  better  communicatiom  and  lupplie^ 
■noral,  and  once  anin  the  breech-loader  irrrjtr  a  Handing 

tiy  of  camparinB  the  old  and  the  new  lyatema  under  aimil 
1  the  principle  of  the  "armed  r 
period  of  lime  which,  for  the  o4d 

The  vanout  trcaliei  of  Praiue,  Berlin  and  Vienna  which  followed 
>u(  arminke  accuied  the  anneiation  by  PiuiM  of  Hanover,  the  Elbe 
duchin,  the  elcclomle  of  HeiK.  Nauan  and  Frankfurt,  the  di>- 
aolution  of  the  exiiling  confederation  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
North  German  Confederation  under  Ihe  hegemony  of  Pniiaia,  and 
(hcnaymentof  varindemnitieiIoPrui<ia(Ihe  AuHrian  ihire  bei>4 
/6.aaD.aaD).  Venetiawaicededby  AuiIrialoNapoleon  IILasd  by 
Eim  to  Kirs  Vktor  Emmanuel. 

BiBLKicaapny.— PruHian  General  StalT,  Dir  FMmt  1K6  n 
DmicUand  (Berlin,  1S671  Engiiih  tranilalian.  Tkt  Wtu  <■  Cmnun, 
iS66,  War  Office.  London,  iSjt.  new  edition,  iw7i  French  iiinr. 
laiion.  La  Camfapu  it  1166,  Plria.  1868)  i  AuHrian  OSkial  (iCJT. 
CenrrolUoJiiiimiK  filf  KntttiruhX  OiUrreiila  Kimpji  iSM 
(Vienna,  1867;  French  iranilai.or^.  La  LnUri  d-AMlniki.  bmmeU, 
tS67);  FrSediung,  Dtr  Kamfl  nm  iU  KiribTriElafl  •■  DnOirJtU. 
(SiuttEan,  16997:  H-M.  Holler,  rihr&m  H'eelr- (Cor  (1867;  new 

FtldtKtt  1S66  (btnden.  iseo):  v.  Williien.  Dia  FMiif  iSso  m. 
1SO6  (Berlin,  iS6S)i  Lcliow-Vorbnk,  Ciihiclu,  Jii  Kfitf'  •■  iKd 
i»  DttuuUend  (Berlin,  1800)'  ^gfflrt  uaHir-KtrmwMait  iSM 
(Beriin.  ISgG):  H,  Bonnal,  SaJota  (Parit.  tDOi;Eng]iah  tnnriation, 
London.  1907);  G.  J.  R.  Giar^klie.  Tkt  Gmtvtm  m  Sahnna 
(Ijindon,  1907:  A.  Slrohl,  T'rotiltiuK  (Vienna,  i»ai)!  KUine. 
XHliidu  u.  UHlttMiciu  Wamltrunm  attr  4.  Or/irUi/^Uir  »c. 
(Berlin.  1870-1875);  lilhni.  5rUacitr  Vi  KtmirBta  (Leipaig.  tB7«)i 
V.  OuiHoro.  Z>ir  frout  Katalkhtiampf  tti  StPrielili  OCtmitria} 
(BelHin.  1^7)!  Ueblut  FMiMff/am  (Beriln.  1891);  Obtr  4ii 
VcmeniMg  d*r   JCawiUmr    l»(Sf    (Berlin,    iSjr'-    ■'■ 


1870):  bragomiiw 
fin,  1S68);  ff.  Verdy 
IJM  (Berlin.  1900): 
)07):KovafiV.K«f 

.  I90J):  FeHiaeiFinrninf  ^1 
■K.  (Leipiig.  Mjh  Bavarian 
mtamicZp  IJM  (Munkh. 


«ii»'KS;i 


SiliiUtnini  its  tilttt.-prtui.  Kruta  id- 

du  Vemoii.  ;*r  HaHplmanitri  ia  If.  A 

Hubiatt.TraUtnau.  CaiUaa,  Lu»  (Ui| 

tcnBtMitliiiniifKriaia.- 

RiTTii  voir):  Anon.  V7  it,— „.— 

i«a«1:  t>ival.   Peri  Saina  (Ranc 

CS^WcUrlahei  iti  YIIl.  Bmiti-A 

Oneral  Suit,  AiMtil  itr  jt.  hijcr,  Armti  an  KHtp  i«M  I 

<iiA41;  F.   Hoenif,  DU  EiMilitiiMOiiUmtft  Jti    Itait. ,._ 

rlin,  l«M):  F.  Regenaberg.  lawtjiiaba  (SluiigaR,  iooG!;Y 

'  -    -rrr«  M  JCunngn  and  &/«iU  ki  Drtmbuk  (L«W. 

...  Rum.    FrUang  drr   ifeiiHnn  iftM  (Bertin.   ■•90T1 

lelpfennig.   Dii   hrrhruCEhr  Armit-Ditiiitm    (Melwrcen, 

......  Anllita  itr  hidufin  Frli-Dit.   1S66  (Lahr,   rUT);!)^ 

Optralimtn  iti  VJU.  B-ndiiA.-K.  (Leipiig,  i«68);  V.  d.  Wengen. 

Cacll.  i.  Knaitniriiiit  iwriikn  Frnultn  ■.  Bantrrr  li66  (Cotha. 

iSS;  ,  and  Gta.  Vntdm.  FalcknuUitn^d-lanntt.  FrUmir  (Cotba. 

1887)-  (F.N.  M.iCF.A.) 


(Berlin,  i8m) 
(«eben,  rreff 
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SEVEN  WISE  MASTERS,  THE.  a  cycle  of  stories  of  Oriental 
origin.  A  Roman  emperor  causes  his  son  to  be  educated  away 
from  the  court  in  the  seven  liberal  arts  by  seven  wise  masters. 
On  his  return  to  court  his  stepmother  the  empress  seeks  to 
seduce  him.  To  avert  some  danger  presaged  by  the  stars  he 
is  bound  over  to  a  week's  silence.  During  this  time  the  empress 
accuses  him  to  her  husband,  and  seeks  to  bring  about  his  death 
by  seven  stories  which  she  relates  to  the  emperor;  but  her 
narrative  is  each  time  confuted  by  tales  of  the  craft  of  women 
related  by  the  sages.  Finally  the  prince's  lips  are  unsealed, 
the  truth  exposed,  and  the  wicked  empress  is  executed. 

The  cycle  of  stories,  which  appears  in  many  European 
languages,  is  of  Eastern  origin.  An  analogous  collection  occurs 
in  Sanskrit,  but  the  Jndian  original  is  unknown.  Travelling 
from  the  east  by  way  of  Arabic,  Persian,  Syriac  and  Greek, 
it  was  known  as  the  book  of  Sindib&d,  and  was  translated  from 
Greek  into  Latin  in  the  12th  century  by  Jean  de  Hauteseille 
(Joannes  de  Alta  Silva),  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Haute-Seille 
near  Toul,  with  the  title  of  Dolopathos  (ed.  H.  Oesteriey,  Strass- 
burg,  1873).  This  was  translated  into  French  about  lazo  by  a 
trotnire  named  Herbers  as  Li  Romans  di  Dolopaikos;  another 
French  version,  Li  Romans  dts  sept  sageSt  was  based  on  a  different 
Latin  original.  The  German,  English,  French  and  Spanish 
chap-boolui  of  the  cycle  are  generally  based  on  a  Latin  original 
differing  from  these.  Three  metrical  romances  probably  based 
on  the  French,  and  dating  from  the  14th  century,  exist  in  English. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  The  Sevyn  Sages  by  John  Rolland 
of  Dalkeith,  edited  for  the  Bannatyne  Oub  (Edinburgh,  1837). 

The  Latin  romance  was  frequently  printed  in  the  I5th.century,  and 
Wynlcyn  de  Worde*  printed  an  English  version  about  1515.  See 
G.  Paris,  Dewe  Redactions  du  roman  des  sept  saits  de  Rome  (Paris, 
1876,  Soc.  des.  anc.  tcxtett  fr.);  BQchncr,  Historia  septem  sapientium 
.  .  .  (Erlangen,  1889):  K.  Campbell,  A  Study  of  the  Romance  of  the 
Seven  Sages  wtik  spuial  reference  to  Ike  middle  English  versions 
(Baltimore,  1898) ;  D.  Comparetti,  Researches  respecting  the  Booh  of 
Sindibdd  OFolk-L.ore  Soc,  1882). 

SEVEN  WISE  MEN  OF  GREECE,  THE.  a  collective  name  for 
certain  sages  who  flourished  c.  620-550  B.C.  The  generally 
accepted  list  is  Bias,  Chilon,  (Heobulus,  Pcriander,  Pittacus, 
Solon,  Thalcs  (see  separate  articles),  although  ancient  authorities 
differ  as  to  names  and  number.  They  obtained  great  influence 
in  their  respective  cities  as  legislators  and  advisers,  and  a  re- 
putation throughout  the  Greek  world.    Their  rules  of  life  were 

embodied  in  poems  and  short  sayings  in  common  use. 

Sec  O.  Bernhardt,  Die  sieben  Weisen  Criechenlands  (i86m|);  F. 
Bohrcn,  De  septem  sapientihus  (1867);  "Septem  ganientium 
carmina  et  apopnthcgmata,"  with  short  biographies  In  F.  Mullach, 
Fragmenta  phifoso^orum  Graecorum,  i.  (i860);  H.  Wulf  in  Dis- 
strlaticnes  phiMoguae  Halensts,  xiiL  (1896). 

SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD,  the  name  conferred 
on  a  select  group  of  ancient  works  of  art  which  had  obtained 
pre-eminence  among  the  sight-seers  of  the  Alexandrian  era. 
The  earliest  extant  list,  doubtless  compiled  from  the  numerous 
guide  books  then  current  in  the  Greek  world,  is  that  of  the 
epigrammatist  Antipater  of  Sidon  (2nd  century  B.C.).  A  second 
and  slightly  divergent  list  from  the  hand  of  a  Byzantine  rhetori- 
cian has  been  incorporated  in  the  works  of  Philo  of  Byzantium. 
The  monuments  are  as  follows:  (i)  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
(2)  the  gardens  of  Semiramis  at  Baby  ton,  (3)  the  statue  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia  (sec  Pheidias),  (4)  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus, 
(5)  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus  (see  Mausoleum),  (6)  the 
Colossus  at  Rhodes,  (7)  the  Pharos  (lighthouse)  of  Alexandria, 
or  the  Walls  of  Babylon. 
See  "  Philo  *'  De  septem  mundi  miracnlis  (ed.  Hcrcher,  Paris.  1858). 

SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR  (1756-1763),  the  name  given  to  the 
European  war  which  arose  from  the  formation  of  a  coalition 
between  Austria,  France,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Saxony  against 
Prussia,  wiih  the  object  of  destroying,  or  at  least  crippling,  the 
power  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Prussia  was  joined  by  England, 
and  between  England  and  France,  as  usual,  a  maritime  and 
colonial  war  broke  out  at  the  first  pretext;  this  war  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  British  empire,  for  ere  the  seven  campaigns 
had  been  fought  in  Europe,  the  French  dominion  in  Canada  and 
the  French  influence  in  India,  in  spite  of  Dupleix,  Lally  and 


Montcalm,  had  been  entirely  overthrown  by  the  victories  of  Clive, 
Amherst  and  Wolfe.  Great  as  was  the  effect  of  these  victories 
on  the  history  of  the  world,  however,  it  is  at  least  questionable 
whether  the  steadfast  resistance  of  Prussia,  almost  single-handed 
as  she  was — the  resistance  which  laid  the  solid,  if  then  unseen, 
foundations  of  modem  (knnany — is  not  as  important  a  pheno- 
menon, and  from  the  technical  military  standpoint  Rossbach  and 
Leuthen,  Zomdoxf  and  Kunersdorf  possess  an  interest  which  it 
would  be  possible  perhaps  to  claim  for  Plassy  and  for  (^ebec, 
but  not  for  border  conflicts  in  Canada  and  India.  It  is  not 
only  battles,  the  distinct  and  tangible  military  events,  that  make 
up  t  he  story  of  Frederick's  defence.  There  are  countless  marches 
and  manoeuvres,  devoid  of  interest  as  regards  their  details;  but, 
as  indication.*  of  the  equilibrium  of  forces  in  18th-century  war- 
fare, indispensable  to  a  study  of  military  history  as  a  whole. 

Learning  of  the  existence  and  intentions  of  the  coalition, 
Frederick  determined  to  strike  first,  and  to  that  end,  during 
the  months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  he  _^ 

concentrated  his  150,000  men  as  follows: — 11,000  men 
in  Pomerania  to  watch  the  Swedes,  36,000  on  the  Russian 
frontier,  37,000  men  under  Field  Marshal  Schwerin  in  Silesia,  and 
a  main  body  of  70,000  in  three  columns  ready  to  advance  into 
Saxony  at  a  moment's  notice,  the  king  being  in  chief  command. 
On  the  29th  of  August  1756  the  Saxon  frontier  was  crossed. 
Dresden  was  occupied  on  the  loth  of  September,  the  Saxon 
army,  about  14,000  strong,  falling  back  before  the  invaders  to 
the  entrenched  camp  of  Pirna,  an  almost  inaccessible  plateau 
parallel  to  the  Elbe  and  close  to  the  Bohemian  frontier.  The 
secret  of  the  Prussian  intentions  had  been  so  well  kept  that  the 
Austrians  were  still  widely  disseminated  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
32,000  men  under  Field  Marshal  Browne  were  at  Kolin,  and  32,000 
under  Piccolomini  at  OlmQtz,  when  on  the  31st  of  August  the 
news  of  the  Invasion  arrived,  and  such  was  their  unreadiness 
that  Browne  could  not  advance  till  the  6th  of  September,  Picco- 
lomini until  the  9th.  Meanwhile  the  Prussians,  leaving  detach- 
ments to  watch  the  exits  from  Pirna,  moved  up  the  Elbe  and 
took  post  at  Aussig  to  cover  the  investment  of  the  Saxons. 
Learning  of  Browne's  approach  on  the  28th  of  September,  the 
king,  assuming  the  command  of  the  covering  force,  advanced 
yet  farther  up  the  Elbe  to  meet  him,  and  the  two  armies 
met  at  Lobositz  (opposite  Leitmeritz)  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  October.  The  battle  began  in  a  thick  fog,  rendering 
dispositions  very  difficult,  and  victory  fell  to  the  Prussians, 
principally  owing  to  the  tenacity  displayed  by  their  infantry  in 
a  series  of  disconnected  local  engagements.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  rendered  pursuit  impossible,  and  the  losses  on  both  sides 
were  approximately  equal — ^viz.  3000  men — ^but  the  result  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  Saxons,  who  after  a  few  half-hearted  attempts 
to  escape  from  their  entrenchments,  surrendered  on  the  14th  of 
October,  and  were  taken  over  bodily  into  the  Prussian  service. 
Prussian  administrators  were  appointed  to  govern  the  captured 
country  and  the  troops  took  up  winter  quarters. 

Campaign  of  1757. — ^The  Coalition  had  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide 500,000  men  against  Prussia,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  only  132,000  Austrians  stood  ready  for  action 
in  northern  Bohemia.  Against  these  the  king  was 
organizing  some  250,000,  45,000  of  whom  were  paid 
for  by  British  subsidies  and  disposed  to  cover  Hanover  from  a 
French  attack.  After  leaving  detachments  to  guard  his  other 
frontiers,  Frederick  was  able  to  lake  the  field  with  nearly  150.000 
men,  but  these  also  were  scattered  to  guard  a  frontier  some  300 
m.  in  length— the  left  wing  in  Silesia  under  Schwerin  and  the 
duke  of  Brunswick-Bevcm,  the  centre  and  right  under  the 
king.  In  April  the  operations  began.  Schwerin  and  Bevern 
crossed  the  mountains  into  Bohemia  and  united  at  Jung 
Bunzlau,  the  Austrians  falling  back  before  them  and  surrendering 
their  magazines.  The  king  marched  from  Pima  and  Prince 
Maurice  of  Dessau  from  Zwickau  on  Prague,  at  which  point  the 
various  Austrian  commands  were  ordered  to  concentrate. 
On  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  whole  army,  except  a  column 
under  Field  Marshal  Daun,  was  united  here  under  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  the  king,  realizing  the  impossibility  of 
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Storming  the  heights  before  him,  left  a  corps  under  Keith  and  a 
few  detachments  to  watch  Prague  and  the  fords  across  the  river, 
and  marched  during  the  night  upstream  and,  crossing  above 
the  Austrian  right,  formed  his  army  (about  64,000)  for  attack 
at  right  angles  to  the  Austrian  front.  The  ground  had  not 
been  reconnoitred,  and  in  the  morning  mist  many  mistakes  in 
the  deployment  had  been  made,  but  as  Daun  was  known  to  be 
but  20  m.  away  and  the  Austrian  army  was  changing  its  front 
to  meet  the  unexpected  attack,  the  king  threw  caution  to  the 
winds  and  sending  Zieten  with  his  cavalry  by  a  wide  d6tour' 
to  cover  his  left,  he  ordered  the  whole  to  advance.  One  of 
the  most  savage  battles  in  history  was  the  result.  Almost 
immediately  the  Prussian  infantry  became  entangled  in  a  series 
of  morasses,  the  battalion  guns  had  to  be  left  behind  and  the 
troops  had  to  correct  their  aUgnment  under  the  round  shot  fired 
by  the  Austrians,  who  had  completed  their  change  of  front  in 
lime  and  now  stood  ready  to  sweep  the  open  glacis  before  them. 
Before  the  storm  of  bullets  and  the  grape  and  canister  of  the 
heavy  and  battalion  guns  the  Prussian  first  line  faltered  and 
fell  in  thousands.  Their  attempts  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
bayonet  assault  broke  down.  Schwerin  was  killed.  But  the 
second  line  carried  the  survivors  on,  and  in  the  nick  of  lime 
Zieten 's  cavalry  drove  the  Austrian  horsemen  oft  the  field  and 
broke  in  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  their  infantry.  This  turned 
the  scale,  and  the  Austrians  retreated  into  Prague  in  hopeless 
confusion,  leaving  some  10,000  men  (14-8%)  on  the  ground,  and 
427s  prisoners,  out  of  about  66,000,  in  their  enemy's  hands.  The 
Prussians  lost  1 1 ,740  men  killed  and  wounded  and  1 560  prisoners, 
and  in  all  208%  of  their  strength.  The  actual  fighting  seems 
onl/  to  bav«  iMted  abQut  twp  hours,  thou^  firing  did  UQt  ceM^ 


till  late  at  night;  x6,ooo  Austrians  managed  in  the  confusion 
to  evade  capture  and  join  DauA,  who  made  no  movement  either 
on  this  or  succeeding  days  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  his 
comrades,  but  began  a  leisurely  retreat  towards  Vienna. 

The  Prussians  immediately  began  the  siege  of  the  town,  and 
after  a  month's  delay  Daun,  now  at  the  head  of  some  60,000  men, 
moved  forward  to  the  relief  of  the  dty.  Learning  of  ^_^ 
his  approach,  the  king,  taking  with  him  all  the  men 
who  could  be  spared  from  the  investment  and  uniting  til  avail- 
able detachments,  moved  to  meet  him  with  only  34,000  men, 
and  on  the  iSth  of  June  he  found  Daun  stron^y  entrenched 
He  immediately  endeavoured  to  march  past  him  and  attack 
him  on  the  right  flank  as  at  Prague,  but  the  Austrian  li^t 
troops  harassed  his  columns  so  severely  during  the  movement 
that  without  orders  they  wheeled  up  to  drive  them  off  and, 
being  thus  thrown  into  disarray,  they  took  three  divergent 
objectives.  Their  disunited  attacks  all  fell  upon  superior 
numbers,  and  after  a  most  obstinate  struggle  th^  were  badly 
beaten  with  a  loss  In  killed  and  wounded  of  6710  (i8-6%)  and 
5380  prisoners  with  22  colours  and  45  guns.  The  fighting  bsted 
5)  hours.  The  Austrian  loss  was  only  8000  out  of  53,500,  or 
1 5'  2  %f  of  whom  only  1 500  were  taken  prisoners. 

This  disaster  entailed  raising  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  the 
Prussians  fell  back  on  Leitmerita.  The  Austrians,  reinforced 
by  the  48,000  troops  in  Prague,  followed  them  x  00,000 
strong,  and,  falling  on  Prince  August  Wllhelm  of  Prusaa,who 
was  retreating  eccentrically  (for  commissariat  reasons)  on 
Zittau,  inflicted  a  severe  check  upon  him.  The  king  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  Bohemia,  falling  back  on  Bautzen.  Having 
iY-f9nn^  Iw  m^q  iw4  calling  in  Keith's  27,ooq  ip^n  from  Pima, 
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be  tt»ia  advuKed,  but  Imind  the  enemy  u  Mningly  potted  iC 
BiukendDif  (wuth  of  BuchormnU)  that  he  leUnquuhed  bu 
puipoM  lod  rettealed  on  BenuUd 


B,M.  tfarougb  Fun  oiui 

Holy  Roman  Emp 

HJdbuigfaauKn      Foituna  e ; 

disciplined  and  heterogeneous  < 
Rusiimu  under  Apraiia  wck 
■lowly  ■dviodng  into  Eut 
Pnusin,  ^beie  Lebfrald  inih 
30,oc»  was  ptepariog  to 
confront  them,  ind  16,000 
Swedes  had  landed  in  Pome- 
nnii.  On  the  96th  ol  June 
Cumberiand  had  been  beaten 
at  Hastenbeck  by  d'Eitttei, 

pva  and  Bninswick.  The 
king,  leaving  Bevecn  with 
only  ij,6oo  men  b  Sileeia 

began  to  maccb  acrou  Ci 
many  to  succoui   Ciunhi 
land.      Anived    at    I 
on   the  ird   of   Septc 
he    heard      of      Lcbwam 
defeat    at    Ciou-Jigemdoi 
on    the    ]Oth    of    Ai 
and  immediately  altep" 
ol  Cumberland's  conveni 
of     Kloslei     Seven,    w 
give    up    Hanover    to 
Fcecich.     Fearing   that 
French  array  now  lel 
in  Hanover  might  unite 
the    Army    of    the    En 


.  only  some  60,000  moot  tm 


back  lata  tbe  wooded  districts  of  Tfauiingia  and  Franconia. 
Bad  new)  now  reached  Fcedeiick  from  SUeaia';  leaving 
Ferdinand  to  observe  Hildbuighausen,  be  marched  with  all 
haste  lo  Eckersberg  to  support  Bevern.  Arrived  here,  he  found 
more  bad  news  irom  Berlin,  which  bad  been  entered  by  a  body 
of  Austrian  raiders  under  Hadik  and  plundered.  Prince  Maurice 
and  Seydlilz  were  sent  by  forced  raarche*  to  its  aid,  and  before 
them  Hadik  retired  at  ona  (Ociobec  18th).  Findiag  the 
Auslrians  for  the  moment  quiescent  and  hearing  that  Hildburg- 
hausen  was  again  advancing,  the  king  now  concentrated  all  avail- 
able men  on  Leipzig  and  marched  to  support  Frince  Ferdinand. 
Hildburghausen  took  up  a  position  about  Meuchein  on  the  ;nd 
of  November,  and  on  the  51h  moved  off  to  repeat  Frederick's 
manieuvreof  Prague  against  its  inventor.  The  battle  of  Rossbach 
(fl.s.)  followed-  In  ibis  Seydiits  and  the  Prussian  -^,*^ 
cavalry  won  imperishable  rei»wiL  Aided  only  by  the 
fire  of  18  guns  and  of  7  battaliona  of  infantry,  ooly  two  of  which 
fired  more  than  hve  nnrnds,  the  Prusuan  squadrons  swept 
down  upon  the  marching  columns  of  the  Allies  and  in  about 
40  minutes  the  whole  64,000  were  in  full  flight.    Never  was  a 

Severn  m  Silesia,  who  had  been  beaten  at  Moyi  neat  GOriitI 
(September  7th)  and  in  the  battle  of  Bresliu  on  the  13Dd  of 
October,  had  been  compelled  to  retire  behind  the  Oder,  leaving 
the  fortresses  of  Schweidniti  and  Bresbu  to  tbeit  [ate,  and 
both  had  capitulated  within  a  few  days.  Leaving  a  small 
reinforcement  for  Ferdinand,  the  king  now  moved  by  forced 
marches  to  Liegniti.  The  distance,  about  i^  m.  through 
difficult  country,  wai  covered  again  io  i  >  days,  but  the  namberi 
were  small,  on^  11,000,  which.sbowa  bow  tremendous  bad  been 


andwilhijo,oo 
direct  on  BerUi 
taking    with 


Fcidinand    in    the    district 

■bout  HalberstadI,  hoping  to  strike  his  blow  before  the  enemy's 
JUDCIion  could  be  completed.  Mobility,  therefore,  was  tbe 
first  consideration,  and  arrangements  for  supply  having  been 
made  in  advance  along  his  road,  hit  troops  covered  17a  m. 
in  II  days  (September  i-ij).  But  Hildburghausen,  not 
bavins  been  joined  by  d'EaUia,  rcfiiscd  (o  £gbt   and  fcU 


Ibedr 


;  weeks"  K 


..   On 


night  of  the  4th  of  December,  having  joined  tl 
forces  ol  Bevem  at  Parschwiti,  making  in  all  4j,ooomenol 
very  unequal  fighting  value,  he  decided  to  attack  the  73,000 
AuslriioB  who  lay  acroas  the  Breslau  road,  their  centre  marked 
by  tb*  village  of  .teutben.(j.iJ-.     His  position  appeared  N 
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desperate  that  he  sent  for  all  his  generals,  laid  the  facts  before 
them,  announced  his  decision  to  attack  and  offered  to  accept 
any  man's  resignation  without  prejudice  to  his  diaracter  should 
he  deem  the  risk  too  hazardous.  Needless  to  saXt  not  one 
accepted  the  offer. 

Covered  by  the  low  rolling  hillocks  of  the  district,  the  army 
now  moved  off  to  its  right  across  the  Austrian  front,  the  advance 
led  by  Zieten  and  half  the  cavalry,  the  rear  covered 
by  Driessen  with  the  remaining  half — some  40  weak 
squadrons.  The  infantry  having  gained  a  position  sufficiently 
on  the  Austrian  flank,  now  wheeled  into  line  and  attacked  in 
£cheIon  of  battalions  from  the  right.  The  battle  soon  became 
desperate,  and  the  Austrian  cavalry  on  thdr  right  wing  under 
Luchesi,  unaware  of  Driessen's  presence  as  a  flank  guard,  issued 
out  of  their  lines,  wheeled  to  thdr  left  and  swept  down  upon 
the  refused  flank  of  the  Prussian  infantry;  but  they  never 
reached  them,  for  Driessen,  seizing  his  opportunity,  set  his 
squadrons  in  motion  and  attacked.  The  Austrians,  completdy 
surprised,  were  ridden  down  and  driven  back  on  to  the 
front  of  their  own  infantry,  and  the  pressure  of  the  fugitives 
threw  the  rear  of  their  left  wing  into  confusion  and  in 
a  short  time  the  ruin  of  their  army  was  completed.  When 
the  news  of  Driessen's  charge  was  brought  to  the  king  his 
astonishment  was  expressed  in  the  single  phrase,  "What, 
that  old  fool  Driessen?"  The  fighting,  however,  had  been 
desperate,  and  though  the  Austrians  out  of  thdr  73,000  lost 
37%  including  30,000  prisoners,  with  xi6  guns  and  51 
colours,  the  Prussians  lost  6300  (14%)  making  with  the 
other  battles  of  the  year  a  total  of  nearly  75,000  men,  and 
not  including  losses  in  minor  skirmishes  and  on  the  march. 
'  Campaign  of  17 $9. — The  raid  upon  Berlin  had  accomplished 
nothing,  and  the  advance  of  the  Russian  main  body  had  died 
out  for  want  of  resolution  to  sdze  the  opportunities  offered 
by  Frederick  the  Great's  absence.  The  Czarina,  annoyed 
by  his  slowness,  recalled  Aprazin  and  appointed  Fermor  in 
his  place.  Utilizing  the  winter  snows,  he  collected  some  51 ,000 
men  and  crossed  the  frontiers  of  East  Prussia  (January  loth, 
1758)  and  attempted  to  annex  the  province,  ^ving  out  all 
the  Prussian  officials  who  refused  to  swear  fealty  to  Elizabeth. 
This  took  time,  and  when  the  period  of  thaw  supervened 
the  Russians  were  immobilized  and  could  not  advance  until 
approaching  sunmier  had  dried  the  roads  again.  For  the 
moment,  therefore,  no  danger  threatened  Frederick  from  this 
qtutfter,  and  Rossbach  haid  effectuaUy  tamed  the  French. 
The  Swedes,  too,  showed  little  energy,  the  "  roadless  "  period 
affecting  them  equaUy  with  the  Russians. 

Frederick  therefore  resolved .  to  seize  the  opportunity 
renew  his  invasion  of  Austria.  As  a  beginning  he  recap- 
tured Schweidnitz  m  April  with  5000  prisoners.  The 
Austrian  field  army  under  Daun  lay  about  Kfiniggrfttz, 
covering  all  the  passes  out  of  Silesia;  but  covered 
by  the  newly  formed  "Free  Corps"  (his  answer  to  the 
semi-savage  Croats,  Pandours  and  Tolpatches  of  the  Austrians), 
Frederick  marched  right  across  their  front  on  Olmtitz,  whilst 
a  special  corps  (30,000)  under  Prince  Hairy  threatened  their 
left  from  Saxony  and  the  Elbe.  He  had  with  him  about 
40,000  men.  But  Olmtitz  lay  90  m.  from  the  Prussian  frontier, 
and  the  Austrian  light  troops  swarmed  in  the  intervening  dis- 
trict. Ultimately  a  great  Prussian  convoy  was  destroyed  in 
the  action  of  DomstSdl,  and  the  siege  of  Olmtitz  had  to  be  raised 
(July  ist);  but  instead  of  marching  back  the  way  he  had  come 
Frederick  led  his  troops  through  Bohemia  practically  in  the  rear 
of  Daun's  army,  and  on  the  Z4th  of  July  entered  Daun's  empty 
entrenchments  at  KOniggr&tz.  Fermor's  Russians  were  now  again 
in  the  field  and  had  reached  Posen,  burning  and  plundering 
horribly.  By  skilful  manoeuvring  the  king  deceived  the  Austrians 
till  the  roads  to  Silesia  by  Skalitz  and  Nachod  were  open  and 
then  by  a  rapid  march  paued  over  into  Silesia,  reaching  Grtissau 
(near  Landshut)  on  the  8th  of  August.  Leaving  Kdth  with  half 
bis  force  to  hold  this  district,  he  then  marched  to  Frankfurt-on- 
the-Oder,  taking  with  him  only  some  15,000  men,  to  strengthen 
the  wing  already  engaged  against  the  Russians.    Ftankfurt 


was  reached  on  the  soth  of  August.  Fermor  was  then  besi^mg 
COstrin  with  53,000  men,  and  hearing  of  the  king's  approach  he 
raised  the  siege  and  placed  hirosdf  bdiind  a  formidi^e  obstacle 
facing  north,  near  Zorndorf,  from  which  direction  the  king  was 
approaching.  Sedng  that  the  same  obstacle  that  prevented  him 
from  attacking  the  Russians  prevented  them  equaUy  from  attadc- 
ing  him,  the  king  marched  right  round  Fermor's  eastern  flank — 
the  Russians  gradtudly  forming  a  fresh  front  to  meet  him — so  that 
when  the  Prussian  attack  began  on  the  morning  of  the  3sth 
of  August  they  stood  in  three  irregular  squares,  divided  from  each 
other  by  marshy  hollows,  and  thus  unable  to  render  one  another 
support.  The  king  made  his  first  effort  against  the  square  on 
the  right— Seydlitz  with  his  squadrons  covering  the  ,.  ^.  ^ 
movement.  But  the  Russian  troops  fought  with  far 
more  vpxAX.  than  the  Austrians  had  ever  shown,  and  things  were 
going  very  badly  with  the  Prussians  when  Seydlitz,  who  in  the 
meanwhile  had  succeeded  in  making  paths  across  the  Zabcm- 
grund  on  which  the  Russian  right  rested,  flung  himadf  upon 


to 
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the  great  square,  and  rode  over  and  destroyed  the  whole 
mass  in  a  prolonged  mti£e  in  which  quarter  was  neither  given 
nor  asked.  Relieved  by  this  well-timed  charge,  the  king 
now  re-formed  the  infantry  already  engaged,  and  concen- 
trated all  his  efforts  on  the  south-west  angle  of  the  great 
centre  square.  Again  the  Russians  more  than  held  their 
own,  issuing  forth  from  their  squares  and  capturii^  many  fidd- 
pieces.  Some  of  the  Prussian  infantry  was  actually  broka 
and  in  full  flight  when  Seydlitz,  with  his  ranks  re-fmmed  and 
his  horses  rested,  returned  and  again  threw  himadf  upon  the 
square  exactly  as. on  the  previous  occasion  and  with  the  same 
result — ^the  square,  as  a  formation,  was  broken,  but  groups  still 
stood  back  to  back  and  the  most  savage  butchery  ensued.  The 
combatants  could  not  be  separated  and  only  darkness  pot  a 
stop  to  the  sUiughter.  Of  36,000  Prussians  13,500  were  killed 
or  wounded,  xooo  prisoners  or  missing  (37*5%),  and  of  43,000 
Russians  about  31,000  had  fallen  (50%). 

In  the  night  the  survivors  gradusJly' rallied,  and  naoroing 
found  the  Russians  in  a  fresh  podtion  a  ooujje  of  miles  to 
the  northward,  but  Frederick's  troops  were  too  weaiy  to 
renew  the  attack.  Gradually  the  Russians  withdrew  towards 
Landsberg  and  KOnigsberg,  and  the  king,  leaving  Dohna  to 
follow  them  up,  marched  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces  on 
the  3nd  of  September  for  Saxony,  covering  a  m.  a  day.  They 
arrived  only  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  Daun  had  united  with 
portions  of  the  Empire  Army  and  was  tlureatening  to.  crush 
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Prince  Henry  under  tlie  weight  of  more  then  two-fold  numbers. 
The  prince  had  been  driven  into  an  entrenched  position  above 
Gahmig  near  Dresden  and  Daun  was  about  to  attack,  but  the 
mere  name  of  Frederick  was  enough,  and  learning  of  his  arrival 
Daun  fell  back  to  Stolpen  on  the  i  ath  of  Septembtf . 

The  Prussian  army  now  lay  around  Groasenhain,  Prince 
Henry's  force  covering  Dresden  and  the  Elbe  bridges.    The 
Empire  Army  was  at  Pima,  Daun  at  Stolpen,  and 
in  these  positions  they  remained  until  the  36th  of 
September,  the  Prussians  getting  the  rest  they  so 
urgently  needed.    On  that  date,  however,  the  state  of  truce  was 
broken  and  the  king  moved  towards  Bischofswerda,  where 
Daim's  subordinate  Loudon  was  posted.    The  latter  retired, 
opening  the  road  to  Bautsen.    The  king  arrived  at  Bautsen  on 
the  7th  of  October  and  had  to  wait  untfl  the  xoth  for  provisions 
from  Dresden.    He  then  moved  forward  to  Hochkireh,  where 
he  found  Daun  strongly  entrenched  across  his  path  at  Kittlits 
with  90,000  men,  the  Prussians  having  only  37,00a    The  king 
determined  to  attack  the  Austrian  right.    So  confident  had  the 
Prussians  become  in  the  belief  that  Daun  would  never  take 
the  offensive  himself  that  the  most  elementary  precautions  of 
safety  were  forgotten  and  only  Zieten  kept  his  horses  saddled. 
During  the  night  of  the  X3th  the  Austrians,  leaving  their  watch- 
fires  burning  and  moving  silently  through  the  woods,  which 
covered  much  of  the  ground,  formed  up  almost  all  round  the 
Prussian  camp.    At  5  a.m.  the  attack  was  delivered  from  all 
quarters  simultaneously  and  a  most  desperate  struggle  ensued. 
Nothing  but  the  superb  discipline  of  the  Prussians  saved  the 
situation.    Zieten  with  his  squadrons  managed  to  keep  a  way 
of  escape  open,  and  after  a  most  obstinate  conflict  the  wreck 
of  the  army  succeeded  in  withdrawing,  leaving  xoi  guns  and 
9450  men  on  the  ground  or  in  their  enemies'  hands  (25*5%). 
The  Austrians,  in  spite  of  the  advantage  of  a  well-conceived 
surprise,  lost  7590  men  and  were  too  shaken  for  pursuit.    They 
fell  back  to  their  old  camp,  where  they  remained  for  a  week,  thus 
giving  Frederick  time  to  bring  up  reinforcements  from  Dresden 
(6000  men)  and,  starting  on  the  ajrd,  be  marched  right  round  the 
Atistrian  right  and  raised  the  aege  of  Neisse,  the  prime  object 
with  which  he  had  set  out.    Daun,  learning  that  the  king  had 
gone  past  him  into  Silesia,  now  laid  siege  to  Dresden.    On  the 
X5th  of  November  he  heard  that  Frederick  was  marching  to 
its  relief  through  Lusatia  and  incontinently  gave  wav,  retiring 
on  Pima.    The  king  was  in  Dresden  again  on  the  3oth. 
>    Campaign  of  175^.— The  drain  on  Frederick's  resources  had 
been  prodigious.    On  the  battlefields  of  the  previous  three  years 
he  had  lost  at  least  75,000  men,  not  counting  the  waste  of  life 
in  his  marches  and  skirmishes;  but  he  still  managed  to  keep 
150,000  men  in  the  field,  though  for  want  of  the  old  two  years' 
training  in  loading,  firing  and  manoeuvring  the  average  efficiency 
had  much  diminished.    In  cavalry,  too,  he  was  relatively  weaker, 
as  there  was  no  time  to  train  the  remounts.    His  enemies  felt 
their  losses  far  less  and  were  beginning  to  understand  his  tactics; 
fortunately  they  remamed  incapable  of  combined  action. 

After  minor  operations  on  the  frontiers  the  Russians  took  the 
field.  Fermor  had  been  superseded  by  Soltikov,  and  Dohna  with 
his  X  8,000  men  proved  quite  inadequate  to  arrest 
the  Russians'  progress.  He  was  superseded  by 
Wedell,  who,  on  the  33rd  of  July,  with  36,000  men 
boldly  attacked  the  70,000  Russians  whilst  on  the  march  near 
ZQllichau.  He  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  6000  and  fell  back 
to  Crossen  bridge,  5  m.  below  Crossen,  which  Soltikov  occupied 
next  day,  thence  he  moved  down  the  river  towards  Frankfurt, 
keeping  on  the  eastern  bank.  Daun  had  detached  Loudon  and 
Hadik  with  35,000  men  to  join  him,  and  it  became  vital  to 
Frederick  to  prevent  the  combination.  Leaving  Prince  Henry 
at  SchmSttseifen  to  watch  Daun,  he  marched  with  all  available 
forces  and  joined  Wedell  on  the  6th  of  August  at  MuUrose  near 
Frankfurt,  after  vainly  searching  for  the  Hadik-Loudon  force. 
Here  he  was  joined  on  the  loth  by  Finck  with  10,000  men. 
bringing  his  whole  force  up  to  50,000  against  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  90,000,  who  Uty  entrenched  in  the  sandhills  about 
Kunersdorf.    On  the  xxth  he  crossed  his  whole  force  over  the 


Oder  at  Rettwein  and  on' the  xsth  marched  forward,  intending 
to  envelop  the  Russians  on  both  flanks;  but  his  columns  lost 
their  way  in  the  woods  and  their  attacks  were  delivered  succes- 
sively. In  q)ite  of  their  usual  disciplined  gallantry,  the  Prussians 
were  completely  beaten,  even  Seydlitz  and  his  squadrons  failed 
to  achieve  the  impossible,  and  the  night  closed  down  on  the 
greatest  calamity  Frederick  had  ever  experienced.  Of  43,000 
men  30,730  (48*3%)  were  left  on  the  ground  and  X78  guns 
and  38  colours  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  the  allied 
Austro-Russian  force  only  k)st  15,700.  The  battle  had  only 
lasted  six  houxs.  In  the  depression  following  this  terrible  day 
he  wrote  to  Schmettau,  c»mmanding  at  Diesden,  telling  him 
to  expect  no  help,  and  on  the  4th  of  September  Dresden  fell. 

As  usual  Frederick  was  saved  by  the  sluggishness  of  his  enemies^ 
who  attempted  no  pursuit,  and  being  reinforrad  the  day  after 
the  battle  by  33,000  men,  and  having  ordered  up  Kleist 
(who  had  been  watching  the  Swedes),  he  was  again  at  ""' 
the  head  of  an  army.  Week  after  week  went  by,  dtuing  which  he 
countered  all  attempts  of  Daun  and  Soltikov  to  combine,  and 
ultimately  the.  Russians,  having  consumed  all  the  food  and 
forage  in  the  districts  they  occupied,  were  compelled  to  fall  back 
on  their  own  frontiers.  Then,  uniting  with  Prince  Henry,  the 
king  turned  to  fall  upon  Daun;  but  his  contempt  for  his  adver- 
sary proved  his  own  tmdoing.  Contrary  to  all  his  own  teaching, 
he  sent  a  detachment  of  X3,ooo  men  under  Finck  to  work  round 
the  Austrians'  flank  by  Dippoldiswald  to  Maxen,  but  the  latter, 
learning  of  the  movement  and  calling  up  a  wing  of  the  Empire 
Army  to  their  assistance,  fell  upon  Finck  with  42,000  men  and 
compelled  him  to  surrender  after  two  days'  hard  fighting.  The 
combination  having  failed,  the  two  armies  stood  facing  one 
another  till  far  into  the  winter.  But  for  Prince  Ferdinand's 
glorious  victory  at  Minden  on  the  xst  of  August,  the  year  would 
have  been  one  catalogue  of  disaster  to  the  Prussian  arms,  and 
these  operations  must  now  be  mentioned. 

In  the  early  part  of  1758  Prince  Ferdinand  with  30,000  men 
had  advanced  from  Lfinebuxg  and  was  joined  by  Prince  Henry 
with  8600  from  Halberstadt.  The  approach  of  the  hitter 
threatened  the  right  wing  of  the  French  army  under  Qermont, 
which  was  posted  along  the  Aller,  and  the  whole  Une  gave  way 
and  retreated  without  making  any  serious  stand  behind  the 
Rhine.  Prince  Ferdinand  followed  and  defeated  them  on  the 
33rd  of  June  at  Cref  eld.  Germont  was  relieved  by  Contades  and 
at  the  same  time  Soubise,  who  had  at  last  reorganized  his  com- 
mand, shattered  by  the  disaster  of  Rossbach,  moved  forward 
through  Hesse  and  compelled  Prince  Ferdinand  to  withdraw 
from  his  very  advanced  position.  No  engagement  followed; 
Soubise  fell  back  upon  Frankfurt  and  Prince  Ferdinand  held  a 
line  through  MOnstcr,  Paderbom  and  Cassel  during  the  winter. 

Fortunately  events  in  Canada  and  the  glory  of  his  victories 
had  made  Frederick's  cause  thorotighly  popular  in  Great  Britain, 
and  at  Ust  it  became  possible  to  detach  a  considerable  force  of 
British  troops  to  Prince  Ferdinand's  assistance,  whose  conduct 
turned  the  scale  in  the  critical  moment  of  the  campaign.  During 
the  winter  the  French  had  organized  their  forces  in  two  columns — 
based  on  Frankfurt  and  Wesel  respectively.  Broglie  was  now 
in  command  of  the  former;  Contades  still  led  the  latter. 

In  April  Prince  Ferdinand  advanced  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  Hesse  and  Fxankfurt,  and  actually  reached  Bergen, 
a  village  some  xo  m.  to  the  north,  but  here  he 
was  defeated  by  Broglie  (x3th  April)  and  forced  to 
retreat  the  way  he  had  come,  the  French  following  along  their 
wAoIe  front  and  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  manoeuvring  him 
successively  out  of  each  position  he  assumed.  On  the  loth  of 
July  Broglie  surprised  Minden,  thus  securing  a  bridge  over  the 
Weser  and  free  access  into  Hanover,  and  light  troops  overran  the 
south  of  the  electorate.  On  the  i6th  Contades  with  the  left 
column  joined  Broglie  and  the  French  now  bad  some  60,000  men 
against  the  45,000  Ferdinand  could  muster.  The  latter's position 
was  extremely  difficult,  for  the  French  had  only  to  continue  in 
possession  of  the  bridges  at  Minden  to  roin  the  whole  country 
by  their  exactions,  and  the  position  they  held  was  too  well 
protected  on  the  flanks  and  too  stxong  in  front  for  direct  attack. 
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Nevertheless  Prince  Ferdinand  drew  up  before  it  and  met  the 
French  plundering  raids  by  a  threat  on  their  (»nimiinication  with 
Cassel,  and  as  a  further  inducement  to  tempt  Contades  to  attack 
him,  he  detached  a  colimm  under  Wangenheim,  which  entrenched 
itself  across  the  only  outlet  by  which  the  right  of  the  French  army 
could  debouch  from  behind  the  marshes  which  lie  in  the  angle 
between  the  Weser  and  the  Bastau,  a  small  tributary  joining  the 
former  bebw  Minden.  The  bait  todc,  and  during  tlM  eariy  hours 
of  the  xst  of  August  the  French  army  moved  out  to  attack 
Wangenheim.  But  Ferdinand's  troops  had  been  lying  in  instant 
readiness  for  action,  and  as  soon  as  the  outposts  gave  the  alarm 
they  were  in  motion  in  eight  columns,  Le,  practically  deployed 
for  action  to  meet  the  Frendi  as  they  emerged  from  their  positions. 
Unfortunately  the  outpost  reports  were  delayed  by  about  two 
hours,  owing  to  the  heavy  gale  and  storm  that  was  prevailing, 
and  the  French  had  made  far  greater  progress  with  their  deploy- 
ment than  Ferdinand  had  reckoned  on.  An  almost  front-to- 
front  engagement  ensued.  Things  were  going  badly  with  the 
Prussians  when,  through  a  mistake  in  the  delivery  ci  an  order, 
the  British  brigade  (lath,  20th,  23rd,  25th,  37th,  stst),  followed 
by  some  Hanoverian  battalions,  began  to  advance  straight  upon 
the  masses  of  French  cavalry  who  stood  jvotected  by  the  cross- 
fire of  several  batteries.  Once  launched,  neither  fire  nor  shock 
could  check  their  progress;  halting  for  a  moment  to  pour 
volleys  into  the  charging  squadrons  hastily  thrown  against  them, 
they  swiftly  resumed  their  advance.  French  infantry  too 
were  hurled  against  them,  but  were  swept  away  by  fire  and 
bayonet,  and  presently  they  had  pierced  right  through  the 
French  Une  of  battle.  Now  atakt  the  moment  when  cavalry 
should  have  been  at  hand  to  complete  the  victory,  and  this 
cavalry,  the  Blues,  the  zst  and  3rd  Dragoons,  Scots  Greys  and 
loth  Dragoons  under  Lord  George  (afterwards  Viscount)  Sack- 
ville  {q.v.)  stood  ready,  waiting  only  the  order  to  advance. 
This  Sackville  refused  to  give,  though  called  on  three  times  by 
the  prince;  no  satisfactory  e]q>lanation  of  his  conduct  has  ever 
been  discovered,  but  he  was  tried  by  a  general  court-martial  and 
cashiered.  Nevertheless;  so  brilliant  had  been  the  conduct  of 
all  the  troops  engaged,  e^ecially  of  the  infantry  brigade  that  the 
victory  was  won  even  in  ^ite  of  this  failure  of  the.  cavalry,  and 
before  evening  the  French  were  retreating  as  a  demoralized  mass 
towards  Cassel,  leaving  some  10,000  men,  17  colours  and  45  guns 
in  the  .hands  of  the  victors,  who  on  their  side  out  of  43,000  had 
bst  2600  killed  and  wounded.  Of  the  six  British  regiments  that 
vrent  into  action  4434  strong,  1330  (30%)  had  fallen,  but  their 
feat  is  not  to  be  measured  only  by  the  losses  victoriously  borne — 
these  were  not  unusual  in  the  period — ^but  by  the  astounding 
discipline  they  maintained  throughout  the  advance,  resuming 
their  march  after  beating  off  cavalry  charges  with  the  cool 
precision  of  a  review  in  peace-time.  Ferdinand  followed  up  his 
victory  by  a  pursuit  which  was  vigorous  for  three  days  and  had 
all  but  reached  the  Rhine  when  his  movement  was  stayed  by  the 
necessity  of  detaching  12,000  men  to  the  king  to  make  good  the 
losses  of  Kunersdorf. 

Campaign  of  1760. — The  year  opened  gloomily  for  Frederick. 
His  embarrassment  both  for  men  and  money  was  extreme,  and 
his  enemies  had  at  last  agreed  on  a  combined  plan  against  him. 
They  purposed  to  advance  in  three  columns  concentrically  upon 
him:  Daun  with  100,000  men  in  Saxony,  Loudon  with  50,000 
from  Silesia,  Soltikov's  Russians  from  East  Prussia;  and,  against 
whichever  column  the  king  turned,  the  others  were  to  continue 
towards  Berlin.  Only  in  Hanover  were  the  conditions  more 
favourable,  for  Ferdinand  had  70,000  (20,000  British)  against 
the  125,000  of  the  French. 

Early  in  April  the  king  stood  with  40,000  men,  west  of  the 
Elbe  near  Meissen  facing  Daun,  Prince  Henry  with  34,000  in 
Silesia  from  Croseen  to  Landeshut,  15,000  under  Forcade  and 
Jung-Stutterheim  in  Pomerania  facing  the  Swedes  and  Russians. 
Towards  the  end  of  May  Loudon  moved  to  besiege  Glatz,  and 
Fouqu6,  who  commanded  at  Landeshut,  marched  with  13,000  to 
cover  Breslau.  Loudon  at  once  seized  Landeshut,  and  Fouqu^, 
returning  in  re^>onse  to  urgent  orders  from  the  king,  was  attacked 
by  Loudon  with  31,000  men  and  ahnost  destroyed.    Meanwiiile. 


Prince  Heniy  had  moved  tolandsbeig  against  the  Russians,  bat 
failed  to  seize  his  opportunities  and  thus  Silesia  Liy  open  to  the 
Austrians.  Frederick  decided  to  march  with  his  main  body 
against  Loudon  and  attack  him  if  unsupported,  bat,  if  hb 
movement  induced  Daun  to  move  to  Loudon's  support,  then  to 
double  back  and  besiege  Dresden.  For  this  puzpose  a  siege  train 
was  held  in  readiness  at  Magdeburg.  He  marched  rapidly  on 
Bautzen,  then  hearing  that  Daun  was  approaching  to  support 
Loudon  he  retxuned  and  besieged  Dresden  (July  X2th).  The 
town  was  bombarded,  there  being  no  time  for  regular  siege 
approaches,  but  it  held  out,  and  by  the  28th  of  July  Daun's 
army  returning  had  almost  surrounded  Frederick.  The  siege  had 
to  be  raised,  and  during  the  night  of  the  29th  of  July  the  Prussians 
slipped  away  to  Meissen.  On  the  same  day  Frederick  learnt  that 
Glatz,  the  key  to  Southern  Silesia,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians,  but  as  a  set-off  the  news  shortly  afterwards  arrived 
of  Prince  Ferdinand's  brilliant  victory  at  Warburg,  in  whidi  the 
British  cavalry  led  by  the  marquis  of  Granby  amply  wiped  out 
the  disgrace  incurred  by  Sackville.  On  the  ist  of  August 
Frederidc  began  his  march  into  Silesia,  sununoning  Prince  Heniy 
from  Landsberg  to  join  him,  which  he  did  by  a  splendid  march  ii 
some  90,  m.  in  three  days.  The  kmg's  march  was  almost  as 
remarkable,  for  the  roads  were  very  bad  and  the  Austrians  had 
freely  obstructed  them,  nevertheless  in  five  days  he  reached 
Bautzen,  having  marched  more  than  xoo  m.  from  his  starting- 
point,  and  crossed  five  considerable  rivers  on  his  way.  Thence 
he  continued  more  eaaOy  to  Bunzlau.  Daun  was  in  front  of  him 
and  Lacy  with  clouds  ^  light  troops  on  his  right,  the  Russians 
under  (Izemicheff  with  Loudon  not  far  away  to  his  left  fiont, 
114,000  men  in  all  to  his  30,000,  but  he  held  to  his  dedsioo  to 
reach  Schweidnitz.  With  this  purpose  in  view  he  moved  south- 
east on  Jauer,  marching  25  m.  on  the  9th  of  August,  but  the 
enemy  was  still  in  front  of  him  and  hovering  on  his  flanks.  On 
the  loth  he  tried  the  Liegnitz  road  with  the  same  result,  and 
his  position  became  desperate  as  his  food  was  almost  exhausted. 
He  had  already  covered  15  m.  that  day,  but  at  11  p.m.  he  called 
on  his  men  for  a  night  march  and  formed  up  again  on  his  oU 
position  next  morning,  the  nth  of  August.  He  appeared  to  be 
completely  surrounded,  and  things  looked  so  desperate  that 
Mitchell,  the  British  ambassador,  burnt  his  papers  and  cipher 
key.  At  sunset  on  the  X2th,  however,  Frederick  again  broke 
camp  and  by  a  night  march  evaded  the  toemy's  scouts  and 
reached  Liegnitz  at  noon  on  the  X3th,  the  Austrians  , .  ^  , 
appearing  a  couple  of  hours  later.  The  troops  rested  *■*•■"■' 
during  the  13th  and  14th,  but  at  nightfall,  leaving  thdr  watch- 
fires  burning,  marched  off  by  the  Glogau  road,  and  the  only  way  of 
escape  still  open.  The  Austrians,  however,  had  planned  a  night 
attack,  and  Loudon's  colunms  were  moving  to  dose  this  last 
loophole  of  escape.  Fortunately  for  the  Prussians  they  arrived 
just  a  few  minutes  too  late,  and  in  the  combat  that  ensued 
15,000  Prussians  inflicted  a  loss  of  10,000  men  and  82  guns  upon 
their  assailants,  afterwards  resuming  their  march  undisturbed.  \ 

But  the  danger  was  not  yet  over.  Czemicheff  was  kno«a 
to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity;  so  as  to  get  him  out  of  the  way, 
Frederick  gave  to  a  peasant  a  despatch  addressed  to  Prince 
Henry  containing  the  words:  "Austrians  totally  defeated 
to-day,  now  for  the  Russians.  Do  what  we  agreed  upon."  The 
peasant  was  to  take  care  to  be  captured  by  the  Russians  and  only 
give  up  the  paper  to  save  his  life.  The  plan  uprked  as  he  had 
anticipated,  the  paper  duly  reached  Czernicheff's  hands  and  he 
immediately  evacuated  the  dangerous  neighbourhood.  Elated 
with  his  success  the  king  now  abandoned  his  retreat  on  Glogan 
and  determined  to  press  on  at  all  hazards  to  Bredau,  which  in 
spite  of  many  anxious  moments  he  reached  on  the  1 7th  of  August. 

The  Russians  now  abandoned  the  campaign  in  the  <q>en  field 
and  besieged  Colberg  on  the  Baltic  coast.  Frederick  in  Silesia 
manoeuvred  for  some  weeks  between  Breslau,  Schweidnitz 
and  Glatz,  but  was  suddenly  recalled  by  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Berlin  on  the  9th  of  October  by  Cossacks  and 
portions  of  the  Empire  Army  and  Austrians  from  Saxony.  On 
the  iith  of  October  the  king  was  in  full  march,  but  the  ne«s 
of  his  approach  was  enough   and   the  enemy,  dispersed,  the 
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AumAuu'mh]  Empln  Anny  Bilking  {«  Toiian.  Dum,  rdievtd 
of  Fndeiick'l  prenure,  dow  i1»  moved  to  Toigau,  laving  LoudOD 
_  in  Sileili,  ud  hid  concentrated  ava  64,000  mcD  M  *ad 

""^^  UDundToTgiubelDreFRdericLliidcoUecteduiatUclt- 
ing  force  of  4S.ooa.  The  poaition  held  by  the  Auitriins  wu  an 
entrenched  cunp  fronting  in  ail  dircctiou,  hul  it  wu  too  ciwnped 
for  thni  Dumben  ind  difficult  to  leive  for  1  countet-itioke. 
Fredcricic  determined  to  ittick  it  both  front  ind  reir,  tnd 
leaving  Zicten  to  act  agiiAit  the  former^  he  marched  off  at  6-30 
of  the  ltd  of  November  to  attack  it  u  uon  as  Zieten  ihould  have 
tboreughly  atliacted  the  cnemy'i  atcention.  But  for  once 
Setea  fniledi  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  o9  by  the  Austrian 
light  troops,  and  Frederick,  in  igiwnuice  of  the  real  itate  of 
affain,  launched  his  gtenadien  (guiost  ■  thoroughly  intact 
enemy,  strongly  entrenched,  with,  it  it  said,  400  funi  in  poaition 
to  sweep  the  ^Jproachcs.  Hie  gtenadien  were  ^mply  swept 
awiy  by  gnpe  and  case— only  Goo  out  of  6ooe  remained,  and 
Prassiin  baltcrici  hurrying  up  to  their  support  were  destroyed 
bdore  they  had  time  to  loaJd.   Tlie  attack  wu,  however,  renewed 


by  fresh  brigades  u  they  (aoe  to  hand  uid  the  Pruuian  artillery 

llie  action  b^;u  at  1  p  m.  At  4  jo  u  the  sun  -was  »tting  the 
king's  last  racrve  of  horse  and  toot  it  last  succeeded  inbieakmg 
the  Austrian  tine  and  in  the  darkness  there  ensued  1  confused 
slaughter  as  at  Zomdorf.  The  result  wu  still  in  the  haliace 
when  at  length  Zieten  reached  the  field  and  attacked  at  once. 

by  now  completely  spent  and  withdrew  gradually  Into  the 
fortress  and  then  acroB  the  river.  Out  of  M.oao  the  Frusiians 
n  (30%),  out  of  6s,ooo  the  ' 
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impletely  paralysed  by  the  struggle,  and 
the  year  ended  without  further  e£fort  on  either  sid& 

On  the  western  theatre  of  war  Prince  Ferdinand  after  the 
victory  of  Warburg  had  pressed  the  French  back  to  the  Rhine 
and  beueged  Wesel,  but  waa  compelled  to  raise  the  ^ege  after 
suffering  the  defeat  of  KIoster-Kamp  ( t6lh  Oct.)  and  to  withdraw 
to  Lippstadi  and  Warburg. 

Camfaipi  ef  1761. — Torgau  proved  to  be  Frederick's  last 
great  baitk.  All  parties  were  now  so  completely  exhausted 
that  they  no  longer  were  able  to  face  the  risks  of  a  deciuon  on 
the  £eld.  In  the  west  Prince  Ferdinand  wu  fittt  in  the  field, 
and  in  February  and  March  he  drove  the  French  southward 

tbe  gradual  pressure  of  French  nnmcrical  superiority,  together 
XXIV    IS* 


with  the  lednctioD  of  the  British  contingent  on  the  death  of 
George  II,,  compelled  him  to  retreat  gradually  untH  by  the 
beginnirig  of  October  both  Brunswick  and  WolfenbUICd  fell 
into  their  bands.  In  the  east  the  king  had  furely  loo/no  men 
against  300,000  Auslrians  and  Ruialans.  Leaving  Prince  Henry 
to  observe  Daun  In  Saiony  he  marched  lo  join  von  der  Golu, 
«hDwitbi3,<ioo>toodHbautSchweidnitx.  The  Russians  (50,000) 
xmder  Bulurlin  were  approaching  from  Poocn,  and  Loudon  with 
71,000  men  starting  from  Glati  macceuvred  to  join  then. 
After  two  months'  skirmishing  and  **^*rvhing  the  Allies  effected 
thdr  junction  between  Licgnita  and  Jauer,  having  compJetdy 

depended  for  hts  food  and  immediate  supplies  on  Southern 
Silesia,  and  not  caring  to  risk  a  battle  with  odds  of  three  to  one 
against  him  he  withdrew  into  the  entteachcd  camp  of  Buiuelwiti, 
where  tlie  Allies  did  not  dare  to  attack  hint.  Ultimaldy,  u 
usual,  the  Russian  coromlnariat  broke  down,  and  in  September 
Butuciin  withdrew  the  way  he  had  cmne.  Relieved  of  this 
antagonist,  Frederick  manceuvred  to  draw  Loudon  out  td  his 
positions  and  compel  him  to  fight  in  the  open,  but  Loudon 
refused  the  cbaflenge  and  after  an  attempt  to  surprise  Schweidiiiti, 
which  (ailed,  withdrew  into  winter  quartern.  Prince  Henry  In 
Saiony  held  hi*  own  against  Dauo. 

En^and  now  threatened  lo  withdraw  her  aub^diea,  and  as  the 
Pruuian  armies  had  dwindled  to  fc.ooo  men  the  end  seemed  very 
near.  But  a  turn  of  fortune  wu  already  at  hand.  On  tbe  5th 
ol  January  1761  the  Uariiw  died,  and  her  successor.  Peter  in., 
at  once  offered  peace.  On  the  i6th  of  March  an  armistice  wm 
agreed  lo,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  treaty  of  St  Petersburg 
wu  signed,  by  wUch  Pomeianil  wu  given  back  to  Pnnna  and 
a  contingent  of  iS,oao  men  placed  at  Frederick's  disposaL  The 
withdrawal  of  the  Russians  led  in  turn  to  the  vriihdnwil  of 
the  Swedes,  and  thus  only  France  and  Austria  remained — the 
farmer  bled  white  by  the  strain  of  her  colonial  disaaten.  tbe 
latter  too  weary  to  make  further  great  exertions.  Thou^ 
tbe  war  dragged  on  for  some  months,  and  Prince  Henry,  astisted 
by  Seydlitz.  woo  the  victory  of  Freiberg  over  the  Empire  Army 
(igth  Oc^  i;6i),  no  great  battle  was  attempted,  and  although 
a  revolution  at  St  Petersburg  deprived  Frederick  of  Russian 
araistance,  In  the  autumn  Ferdinand  drove  the  French  back 
over  the  Rhine,  and  thereupon  an  armistice  wu  agreed  upon  by 
alL  Final  tetioi  of  peace  were  adjusted  on  stttta  gun  <Mli  ba^ 
at  Hubertusburg  on  the  15th  of  February  1763.  Pniuia  bad 
maintained  all  her  possessions  and  made  good  her  claim  to  ratik 
for  all  time  with  the  Gnat  INjwers.  (F.  N.  M.) 

"  pnocital    world    on    Ibe    "Third 

If.        1—^  .  ...    ,    ■,„ri,l«,. 
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fratrntk  Ikl  Crral.    See  b1»  i 
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of  hostilities.    In  June  1755 1  Brilj 


Quebec,  in  retaliation  for  aggressions  on  Bi 
Xonh  America.  On  the  Sth  of  June  Boscawen  seised  two  hrencb 
line-of'bsttle  ships  fitted  aa  transpona,  the  "  Aldde  "  and  the 
"Lys."  A  genoal  seizure  of  French  merchanl  sfiips  followed, 
and  thousands  of  French  sailors  were  In  prison  in  England  by 
the  early  days  of  T736.  The  government  of  Louit  XV.  did  not 
reply  by  a  declaration  of  war,  but  prepared  to  retaliate  by  a 
threat  of  invuion,  which  created  something  like  a  panic  in 
Great  Britain.  The  government,  then  in  the  weak  hands  of 
the  duke  of  Newcutle,  accumulated  warships  in  the  Channel, 
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and  on  the  5rd  of  February  1756  issued  a  proclamation  which 
instructed  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  counties  of  England  to 
drive  thdr  cattle  inland  in  case  of  a  French  landing,  and  thereby 
much  aggravated  the  prevailing  fear.  But  the  invasion  scheme 
was  so  far.  only  a  cover  for  an  attack  on  Minorca,  then  held  by 
.Great  Britain. 

A  squadron  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line  was  prepared  at  Toulon 
under  La  Galissonidre,  a  veteran  admiral  who  had  entered  the 
navy  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  escorted  transports  carrying 
z  5,000  troops  under  the  due  de  Richelieu.  The  danger  to  Minorca, 
where  the  garrison  had  been  allowed  to  fall  bdow  its  due  strength, 
was  well  known  to  the  British  ministers.  On  the  iilh  of  March 
they  appointed  Admiral  John  Byng  to  command  a  squadron 
which  was  to  carry  reinforcements.  He  did  not,  however,  leave 
St  Helens  till  the  6th  of  April.  Byng  had  with  him  ten  sail 
of  the  line,  and  carried  3000  soldiers  for  the  garrison.  The 
ships  were  indifferently  manned,  and  the  admiralty  refused  tq 
strengthen  him  by  drafts  from  the  ships  it  proposed  to  retain 
in  the  Channel.  In  order  to  find  room  for  the  soldiers,  the  marines 
of  the  squadron  were  left  behind.  There  was  therefore  a  danger 
that,  if  an  encounter  with  the  French  fleet  took  place  after  the 
reinforcements  were  landed,  the  British  squadnm  would  Be 
short-handed.  Byng  reached  Gibraltar  <m  the  and  of  May.  The 
French  invasion  of  Minorca  had  been  carried  out  on  the  z^th  of 
April.  The  governor  of  Gibraltar,  General  Fowke,  refused  to 
part  with  any  of  his  soldiers  to  reinforce  Minorca.  On  the  8th 
of  May  Byng  sailed,  and  on  the  zgth  he  was  in  communication 
by  signal  with  General  Blakeney,  governor  of  the  fortress. 
Before  the  soldiers  could  be  landed  the  French  fleet  came  in 
sight.  Byng  had  been  joined  by  three  ships  of  the  line  at 
Gibraltar,  and  had  therefore  thirteen  ships  to  twelve.  One  of 
the  Frendi  vessels,  the  "  Foudroyant"  (84),  was  a  finer  warship 
than  any  in  the  British  line,  but  in  effective  power  Byng  was  at 
least  equal  to*  his  opponent,  and  if  his  ships  were  poorly  manned 
La  Galissoniire  was  in  worse  case.  The  British  admiral  rejected 
one  of  his  small  line-of-battle  ships  in  order  to  engage  in  the 
then  orthodox  maimer — van  to  van,  centre  to  centre,  and 
rear  to  rear,  ship  against  ship.  By  the  manoeuvres  of  the  afternoon 
of  the  zQth  and  morning  of  the  aoth  he  gained  the  weather-gage, 
and  then  bore  down  on  the  enemy  at  an  angle,  the  van  Of  the 
English  steering  for  the  van  of  the  French.  The  sixth  ship 
in  his  line,  the  "  Intrepid"  (74),  having  lost  her  foretopmast, 
became  unmanageable  and  threw  the  vessels  behind  her  out  of 
order.  Thus  the  six  in  front  were  exposed  tothe  fire  of  all  the 
French,  who  ran  past  them  and  went  off.  Byng  could  have 
prevented  them  by  bearing  down,  but  refused  to  alter  the 
formation  of  his  fleet.  Being  now  much  disturbed  by  the  crippled 
state  of  the  ships  in  his  van,  he  made  no  effort  either  to  land 
the  soldiers  he  had  on  board  or  to  renew  the  action;  and  after 
holding  a  council  of  war  on  the  34th  of  May,  which  confirmed 
his  own  desire  to  retreat,  he  sailed  for  Gibraltar  (see  Byng,  John, 
for  his  trial  and  execution).  The  loss  of  Minorca,  which  was  the 
consequence  of  this  retreat,  gave  the  French  a  great  advantage 
in  the  Mediterranean.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  no  very 
vigorous  measures  were  taken  on  either  side,  though  the  British 
government  reinforced  its  squadrons  both  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  on  the  coast  of  America. 

'  In  Z757  the  naval  war  began  to  be  pushed  with  a  vigour 
hitherto  unprecedented.  The  elder  Pitt  became  the  effective 
head  of  the  government,  and  was  able  to  set  about  ruining  the 
French  power  at  sea.  Owing  to  the  long  neglect  of  the  French 
navy,  it  was  so  inferior  in  strength  to  the  British  that  nothing 
short  of  the  worst  mismanagement  on  Pitt's  part  could  have 
deprived  Great  Britain  of  victory.  Some  of  the  minister's 
measures  were  not  indeed  wise.  He  sent  out,  during  the  last 
months  of  Z757  and  the  whole  of  1758,  a  series  of  combined 
expeditions  against  the  French  coast,  which  were  costly  and  for 
the  most  part  unsuccessful.  They  terminated  in  September 
Z758  with  a  disaster  to  the  troops  engaged  in  St  Cas  Bay.  Yet 
these  assaults  on  the  French  coast  did  much  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  the  nation,  by  removing  the  fear  of  invasion.  Meanwhile  a 
sound  aggressive  policy  was  followed  in  distant  seas  during  Z758. 


In  the  East  Indies  the  squadron  which  had  been  engaged  during 
z  757  in  co-operating  with  Clive  in  the  conquest  of  Bengal  was 
strengthened.  Under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Pocock  it  was 
employed  agaiiist  the  French  squadron  of  M.  d'Achi,  who  brought 
a  body  of  troops  from  Europe  under  General  Lally-Tollendal  to 
attack  the  possessions  of  the  East  India  Company  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast.  The  two  actions  fought  at  sea  on  the  zgth  of 
April  and  the  zst  of  August  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  were  not 
victories  for  Sir  George  Pocock,  but  neither  were  they  defeats. 
The  French  admiral  was  so  uncertain  of  his  power  to  overcome 
his  opponent  that  he  sailed  for  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
so  soon  as  Lally  and  the  authorities  at  Pondicheny  would  allow 
him  to  go.  In  America  the  strong  squadron  of  Boscawen 
rendered  possible  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  on  the  26th  of  July, 
and  cleared  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  the  follo«iog 
year.  During  1759  the  French  government,  trusting  that  the 
multiplicity  of  the  calls  upon  its  fleet  would  compel  Great  Britain 
to  scatter  its  naval  forces,  laid  plans  for  a  great  invasion  (for  the 
details  of  this  plan  and  its  results,  see  QuasBON,  Battiz  op). 
But  the  British  zuvy  proved  numerous  enough  iK>t  only  to  baffle 
invasion  at  home  but  to  effect  large  conquests  of  French  posses- 
sions abroad.  In  North  America  the  co-operation  of  the  navy 
rendered  possible  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  Wolfe.  In  the 
West  Indies,  thou^  an  attack  on  Martinique  was  rq;>ulscd, 
Guadaloupe  was  taken  in  January.  In  the  East  Indies  the 
squa^n  of  M.  d'Ach6  reappeared  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in 
September.  He  fought  another  undecided  action  with  Sir 
George  Pocock  on  the  8th,  and  gave  some  small  hdp  to  the 
Frendi  army.  But  the  bad  state  of  his  squadron  forced  him 
to  retreat  soon,  and  the  resources  of  the  French  being  now 
exhausted  in  those  seas,  he  did  not  reappear.  The  British  navy 
was  left  in  complete  comnuind  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  coast 
of  Malabar.  On  shore,  LaUy,  cut  o^  from  reinforcements,  was 
chished,  and  Pondicherry  fell. 

During  Z760  and  Z76z  the  French  fleet  made  no  attempt  to 
keep  the  sea.  The  British  navy  went  on  with  the  work  of 
conquering  French  possessions.  During  Z760  it  co-operated 
on  the  Lakes  and  on  the  St  Lawrence  in  the  final  conquest  of 
Canada.  Between  April  and  June  of  1761  it  covered  the  capture 
of  the  island  of  Bdle-tle  on  the  French  coast,  which  both 
strengthened  its  means  for  maintaining  blockade  and  gave  the 
British  government  a  valuable  pledge  to  be  used  ,for  extorting 
concessions  when  the  time  for  making  peace  came.  The  com- 
plete ruin  of  French  merchant  shipping  and  the  collapse  of  the 
navy  left  the  maritime  population  free  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  the 
privateers.  Commerce-destroying  was  carried  on  by  them  with 
considerable  success.  The  number  of  British  merchant  ships 
taken  has  been  put  as  high  as  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  But  this 
percentage  was  the  price  paid  for  the  enormous  advantage 
gained  by  the  ruin  of  the  French  as  commercial  rivals.  The  ma- 
chant  shipping  of  Great  Britain  increased  largely  in  the  coujse 
of  the  war,  and  from  it  dates  her  commercial  predominance. 

By  the  dose  of  176Z  the  hdplessncss  of  France  at  sea  had 
been  demonstrated,  but  the  maritime  war  was  revived  for  a  fev 
months  by  the  intervention  of  Spain.  A  dose  alliance,  known  as 
"  the  family  compact,"  was  made  between  the  royal  bouses  of 
that  country  and  France  in  the  course  of  Z76Z.  llie  secret  was 
divulged,  and  Pitt  would  have  made  war  on  Spain  at  once: 
He  was  overruled  and  retired.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  treasure 
ships  from  America  had  reached  Spain,  at  the  dose  of  Z76Z,  the 
Spanish  government  dedared  war.  Its  navy  was  incapable  of 
offering  a  serious  resistance  to  the  British,  nor  did  it  even  attempt 
to  operate  at  sea.  The  British  government  was  left  unopposed 
to  carry  out  the  plans  which  Pitt  had  prepared  against  Spoia. 
The  only  aggressive  movement  undertaken  by  the  Spaoisb 
government  was  an  attack  on  Portugal,  which  was  the  dose  alljr 
of  Great  Britain  and  gave  her  most  useful  help  by  aUowing 
her  the  free  use  of  Portuguese  ports.  As  the  king  <rf  Portugal 
refused  to  join  the  French  and  Spanish  alliance,  his  country  was 
invaded  by  a  Spaziish  army.  Great  Britain  supported  her  aDy. 
A  regiment  of  cavalry  and  seven  battalions  of  foot  were  landed 
They  gained  several  small  actions  against  the  invaders,  and  bad 
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the  most  active  share  in  the  ofierations  which  forced  them  to 
retire.  But  the  most  effective  blows  delivered  against  Spain 
were  directed  at  her  cobnies.  The  Brilbh  troops,  left  free  by 
the  recent  success  against  the  French  in  America,  were  employed 
in  an  attack  on  Havana.  A  powerful  fleet  left  Eng^d  on  the 
5th  of  March,  bringing  troops  which  were  joined  by  others  in  the 
West  Indies;  Sir  George  Pocock,  who  had  returned  from  the 
East  Indies,  was  in  command.  Under  his  direction  the  fleet 
reached  its  destination  without  loss,  and  Havana  was  assailed. 
The  dtadel  known  as  the  Moro  Castle  made  a  stout  defence,  and 
some  of  the  ships  suffered  severely  in  a  bombardment.  But 
the  worst  losses  of  the  besiegers  were  due  to  the  climate  of  Cuba, 
aided  by  bad  sanitary  arrangements.  Of  the  10,000  troops 
landed,  three-fourths  are  said  to  have  suffered  from  fever  or 
dysentery,  and  the  majority  of  the  sick  died.  Yet  the  Moro  was 
taken  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  Havana,  which  could  have 
made  a  longer  resistance,  surrendered  on  the  xoth  of  October. 
Martinique,  the  last  important  possession  of  France  in  the  New 
Worid  except  her  half  of  San  Domingo,  had  faUen  in  February. 
In  the  East  Indies,  where  the  surrender  of  Pondicherry  had  left 
other  forces  free,  a  combined  expedition  triumphed  easily  in 
October  over  the  natives  of  Manila,  under  the  direction  of  the 
archbishop,  who  acted  as  governor.  The  preliminaries  of  the 
peace  of  Paris  were  signed  on  the  3rd  of  November  x  763. 

See  Beataon.  Natal  and  Military  Memoirs  of  Croat  Britain  (London, 
1804) ;  Captain  Mahan,  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History;  Lacour 
Gayet,  La  Marine  militaire  de  la  Franu  sous  le  rigne  de  Jjntis  XV 
(Paris,  190a).  (D.  H.) 

SEVERIANA,  VIA,  an  ancient  highroad  of  Italy,  numing  S.E. 
from  Ostia  to  Terradna,  a  distance  of  73  m.  along  the  coast,  and 
taking  its  name,  no  doubt,  from  the  restoration  of  an  already 
existing  road  by  Septimius  Severus,  who  was  a  great  benefactor 
of  Ostia.  It  ran  along  the  shore  at  first,  just  behind  the  Une  of 
villas  which  fronted  upon  the  sea,  and  are  now  half  a  mile  inland, 
or  even  upon  its  edge  (for  an  inscription  records  its  being 
damaged  by  the  waves).  Farther  S.E.  it  seems  to  have  kept 
rather  more  distant  from  the  shore,  and  it  probably  kept  within 
the  lagoons  below  the  Circean  promontory.  As  is  natural  in  a  sandy 
district  where  building  materials  are  rare,  remains  of  it  are  scanty. 

See  R.  Landani  in  Monumenti  dei  lAncei.  xiii.  (1903},  185;  xvi. 
^1906),  241;  T.  Ashby  in  M&anges  de  FEcote  franqaxse  de  Rome 
(1905).  «57  «Vl'  (T.  As.) 

8EVERINUS,  pope  in  640,  successor  of  Honorius.  He  occupied 
the  papal  chair  only  three  months  after  his  consecration,  having 
had  to  wait  a  year  and  a  half  for  Its  ratification  by  the  emperor. 
During  this  long  vacancy  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  supported  by 
the  military  body  of  Rome  {exercitus  Romanus),  occupied  the 
Lateran  and  seized  the  treasure  of  the  Church. 

SEVERN*  JOSEPH  (1793-1879),  English  portrait  and  subject 
painter,  was  bom  at  Hoxton  on  the  7th  of  December  1793,  his 
father,  a  musidan,  coming  of  an  old  Gloucesterdiire  family. 
During  his  earlier  years  he  practised  portraiture  as  a  miniaturist; 
and,  ^ving  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in 
1818  he  gained  the  gold  medal  for  his  "  Una  and  the  Red  Cross 
Knight  in  the  Cave  of  Despair."  In  1819  he  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  his  "  Hermia  and  Helena."  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Keats  the  poet,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy  in  1820  and 
nursed  till  his  death  in  1821.  His  picture  of  "  The  Death  of 
Aldbiades "  then  obtained  for  him  an  Academy  travelling 
studentship,  and  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  lived,  till  1841, 
marrying  in  1828  the  daughter  of  Lord  Montgomerie,  a  ward  of 
Lady  Westmoreland,  one  of  his  chief  patrons,  and  mingling  in 
the  congenial  art  drdes  of  the  dty.  In  1861,  after  living  in 
England  for  nineteen  years,  mainly  for  the  education  of  his 
children,  he  was  appointed  British  consul  at  Rome,  a  post  which 
be  held  till  1872,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  time  he  also  acted 
as  Italian  consul.  His  most  remarkable  work  is  the  "  Spectre 
Ship"  from  the  Ancient  Mariner.  He  painted  "Cordelia 
watching  by  the  Bed  of  Lear,"  the  "  Roman  Beggar,"  "  Ariel," 
"  The  FounUin,"  and  "  Rienxi,"  executed  a  large  altar-piece  for 
the  church  of  St  Paul  at  Rome,  and  produced  many  portraits, 
tnduding  one  of  Baron  Bunsen  and  several  of  Keats.  He  died 
at  Rome  on  the  3rd  of  August  1879.^  He  had.  six  children,  of 


whom  Walter,  Arthur  and  Ann  (wife  of  Sir  Charies  Newton) 

were  wdl-known  artists. 
See  the  Life  and  Letters,  by  William  Sharp  (1893)4 

SEVERN,  a  river  of  Wales  and  England.  It  rises  on  the  N.E. 
side  of  Plinlimmon,  on  the  S.W.  border  of  Montgomeryshire,  and 
flows  with  a  nearly  semicircular  course  of  about  310  m.  to  the 
Bristol  Channel;  the  direct  distance  from  its  source  to  its  mouth 
is  about  80  m.  Its  Welsh  name  is  Hafren,  and  its  Roman  name 
was  Sabrina. .  Through  Montgomeryshire  its  course  is  at  first  m  a 
S.E.  direction,  and  for  the  first  15  m.  it  flows  over  a  rough 
predpitous  bed.  At  Llanidloes  it  bends  towards  the  N.E., 
passing  Newtown  and  Welshpool;  this  part  of  the  valley  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Vale  of  Powis.  It  receives  the  Vymwy  near 
Mdverley,  and  forms  a  mile  of  the  Welsh  border,  and  then  turning 
in  an  E.S.E.  direction  enters  Shropshire,  and  waters  the  broad 
rich  plain  of  Shrewsbury,  after  which  it  bends  southward  past 
Ironbridge  and  Bridgnorth  to  Bewdley  in  Worcestershire.  In 
Shropshire  it  receives  a  number  of  tributaries,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Tern.  Continuing  its  southerly  course  through  Worcester- 
shire it  passes  Stourport,  where  it  recdves  the  Stour  (left),  and 
Worcester,  shortly  after  which  it  recdves  the  Teme  (rigjht). 
It  enters  Gloucestershire  dose  to  Tewkesbury,  where  it  receives 
the  Upper  Avon  (left),  after  which,  bending  in  a  S.W.  direction, 
it  passes  the  dty  of  Gloucester,  bdow  which  it  becomes  estuarine 
and  tidal.  A  high  bore  or  tidal  wave,  for  which  the  Severn 
is  notorious,  may  revise  the  flow  as  high  up  as  Tewkesbury 
Lock  (t3i  m.  above  Gloucester),  and  has  sometimes  caused  great 
destruction.  The  estuary  merges  into  the  Bristol  Channd  at 
the  point  where  it  receives  on  the  left  the  Lower  or  Bristol  Avon, 
and  on  the  right  the  Wye. 

The  source  lies  at  an  elevation  oi  about  3000  ft.;  the  fall  from 
Llanidloes  is  about  550  ft.,  from  Newtown  365  ft.  and  from 
Shrewsbury,  90  m.  above  Gloucester,  180  ft.  The  scenery  of  the 
upper  valley  is  wild  and  picturesque,  and  that  of  the  lower  liver 
is  at  some  points  very  beautiful.  The  course  between  the  hdght 
of  the  Wrekin  and  Wenlock  Edge  (despite  the  manufacturing 
towns  on  the  banks  at  this  point),  the  valley  above  Bewdley, 
where  the  Forest  of  Wyre  borders  the  left  bank,  and  the  fine 
position  of  Worcester,  with  its  cathedral  rising  above  the  river, 
may  be  noticed.  The  distance  from  Gloucester  to  Avonmouth 
is  44  m.,  but  the  upper  part  oi  the  estuary  is  tortuous,  and, 
owing  to  the  bores  and  shifting  shoals,  difficult  of  navigation. 
On  this  account  the  Gknicester  and  Beikdey  Ship  Canal,  x6}  m. 
in  length,  was  constructed,  admitting  vessels  of  350  tons  to 
Gloucester  from  the  docks  at  Sharpness  on  the  estuaiy.  The 
navigation  extends  up  to  Ariqr,  above  Bewdley,  47  m.  from 
Gloucester,  but  is  prindpally  used  up  to  Stourport  (43  m.),  from 
which  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  canal  gives  access 
to  the  Wolverhampton  industrial  district  and  the  Trent  and 
Mersey  navigation.  The  Berkeley  canal'and  the  Worcester  and 
Birmingham  canal  are  maintained  by  the  Sharpness  New  Docks 
and  Gloucester  and  Birmin^iam  navigation  company.  There 
is  connexion  with  the  Thames  by  the  Stroudwater  canal  from 
Framilode  on  the  estuary,  joining  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal 
near  Stroud.  The  Wye  is  in  part  navigable;  the  Bristol  Avon 
gives  access  to  the  great  port  of  Bristol,  and  the  Upper  Avon  is  in 
part  navigable.  The  Sevom  is  a  good  salmon  river,  and  is  famous 
for  its  lampreys,  while  many  of  the  tributaries  afford  fine  trout- 
fishing,  such  as  the  Teme  and  the  Vymwy.  The  drainage  area 
of  the  Severn  is  6850  sq.  m.,  induding  the  Wye  and  the  Bristol 
Avon,  or  4350  sq.  m.  without  these  rivers. 

Severn  Tunnd. — ^The  first  brid^  above  the  mouth  of  the  Severn 
is  that  near  Sharpness,  which  cames  the  Great  Western  and  Midland 
joint  railway  between  Berkeley  Road  and  Lydbrook  Junction.  But 
the  Severn  tunnel,  carrying  the  Great  Western  railway  tinder  the 
estuary  14  m.  below  the  bridge,  forms  the  direct  route  between  the 
south  of  England  and  South  Wales.  Before  the  tunnel  was  made 
there  was  a  steam  ferry  at  a  point  known  as  "  New  Passage,"  where  a 
ferry  had  existed  from  early  times.  The  steam  ferry  was  ofjened  in 
connexion  with  the  Bristol  and  South  Wales  Union  railway  in  1863, 
and  was  subsequently  taken  over  by  the  Great  Western  company. 
Parliamentary  powers  to  construct  the  tunnel  were  obtained  by  thi» 
company  in  1572:  and  woj-k  began  in  the  following  year.  The 
originator  of  the  soieme  and  chief.enginecr  was  Mr  Charles  Richaid* 
«>a,  and  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  was  consulting  engineer.  .The  principal 
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difficulty  encountered  in  the  constntctton  was  the  tendency  to  flood- 
ing, owing  both  to  the  river  breaking  into  the  works,  and,  more 
especially,  to  the  underground  springs  encountered,  one  of  which 
when  tapped  completely  flooded  the  works  at  a  rate  of  6000  gallons 
per  minute,  and  delayed  this  woric  for  more  than  a  year.  In  187Q, 
after  this  disaster,  the  contract  for  the  whole  work  was  let  to  Mr  T.  A. 
Walker.  The  total  len^  of  the  tunnel  is  4  m.  624  yds.,  of  which 
2}  m.  are  beneath  the  nver.  On  the  east  side  the  cutting  leading  to 
the  tunnel  has  a  gradient  of  1  in  lOO,  which  is  continued  in  the  tunnel 
itself  until  the  deepest  part  is  reached  beneath  the  river<hannel 
known  as  "  the  Shoots,*'^  which  has  a  depth  of  about  60  ft.  at  low 
tide  and  100  at  high  tide  (ordinarv  spring).  Beneath  this  the  rails 
run  level  for  12  chams,  after  which  toe  ascent  of  the  tunnel  and  cutting 
on  the  west  side  is  on  a  gradient  of  l  in  ^.  At  Sudbrook  on  the  west 
aide  there  is  a  pumping  and  ventilating  station.  The  tunnel  was 
completed  in  1886;  the  time  for  passenger  trains  between  Bristol 
and  Cardiff  was  immediately  reduced  by  nearly  one  half,  and  the 
value  of  the  new  route  was  especially  apparent  in  connexion  with  the 
mineral  traflic  between  the  South  Wau^  coal-field  and  London  and 
the  ports  of  the  south  of  England. 

8BVERU8,>  LUCIUS  SEPTHOUS  (a.o.  146-2 xz),  Roman 
emperor,  was  bom  in  146  at  Leptis  Magna  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Punic  was  still  the  language  of  this  district,  and  Severxis  was  the 
first  emperor  who  had  learned  Latin  as  a  foreign  tongue.  The 
origin  of  his  family  is  obscure.  Spartianus,  his  biographer  in  the 
Historia  Augusta^  doubtless  exaggerates  his  literaiy  odture  and 
his  love  of  leaming;  but  the  taste  for  jurisprudence  which  he 
exhibited  as  emperor  was  probably  instilled  into  him  at  an  early 
age.  The  removal  of  Severus  from  Leptis  to  Rome  is  attributed 
by  his  biographer  to  the  desire  for  higher  education,  but  was  also 
00  doubt  due  in  some  degree  to  ambition.  From  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  he  early  obtained,  by  intercession  of  a  consular 
nnde,  the  distinction  of  the  broad  purple  stripe.  At  twenty-six, 
that  is,  almost  at  the  earliest  age  allowed  by  law,  Severus  attained 
the  quaestorship  and  a  seat  in  the  senate,  and  proceeded  as 
quaestor  mUiiaris  to  the  senatorial  province  of  Baetica,  in  the 
Peninsula.  While  Severus  was  absent  in  Africa  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  his  father,  the  province  of  Baetica,  disordered  by 
Moorish  invasions  and  internal  commotion,  was  taken  over  by 
the  emperor,  who  gave  the  senate  Sardinia  in  exchange.  On 
this  Severus  became  military  quaestor  of  Sardinia.  His  next 
office,  in  174  or  175,  was  that  of  legate  to  the  proconsul  of  Africa, 
and  soon  after  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs.  This  magistracy, 
though  far  different  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  the 
republic,  was  still  one  of  dignity,  and  brought  promotion  to  a 
higher  grade  in  the  senate.  In  178  or  179  Severus  became 
praetor  by  competition  for  the  suffrages  of  the  senators.  Then, 
probably  in  the  same  year,  he  went  to  Hispania  Citerior  as 
legatus  juridicus;  after  that  he  commanded  a  legion  in  Syria. 
After  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  he  was  unemployed  for  several 
years,  and,  according  to  his  biographer,  studied  at  Athens.  He 
became  consul  about  189.  In  this  time  also  falls  the  marriage 
with  his  second  wife,  afterwards  famous  as  Julia  D'omna,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  no  doubt  made  when  an  officer  in  Syria. 
Severus  was  governor  in  succession  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
Sicily  and  Pannonia  Superior;  but  the  dates  at  which  he  held 
these  appointments  cannot  be  determined.  He  was  in  command 
of  three  legions  at  Camuntum,  the  capital  of  the  province  last 
jiamed,  when  news  reached  him  that  Commodus  had  been 
murdered  by  his  favourite  concubine  and  his  most  trusted 
servants. 

Up  to  this  moment  Severus  had  not  raised  himself  above  the 
usual  official  level.  He  had  seen  no  warfare  beyond  the  petty 
border  frays  of  frontier  provinces.  But  the  storm  that  now  tried 
all  official  spirits  found  his  alone  powerful  enough  to  brave  it. 
Three  imperial  dynasties  had  been  ended  by  assassination.  The 
Flavian  line  had  enjoyed  much  shorter  duration  and  less  prestige 
than  the  other  two,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  fall  had  been 
peculiar  In  that  it  was  probably  planned  in  the  interest  of  the 
senate,  and  the  senate  reaped  the  immediate  fruits.  But  the 
crises  which  arose  on  the  deaths  of  Nero  and  of  Commodus  were 
alike.  In  both  cases  it  was  left  to  the  army  to  determine  by  a 
struggle  which  of  the  divisional  commanders  should  succeed  to 
the  command-in-chief,  that  is,  to  the  imperial  throne.     In 

-  ^  For  Marcus  Aurelius  Alexander  Severus,  Roman  emperor  from 
AM  to  235,  see  Albxander  Sevsrus. 


each  case  the  contest  began  with  an  impulsion  given  to  the  ooo> 
manders  by  the  legionaries  themselves.  The  soldiers  of  the  great 
commands  competed  tbr  the  honour  and  advantages  to  be  won 
by  placing  their  general  on  the  throne.  The  officer  who  refused 
to  lead  would  have  suffered  the  punishment  of  treason. 

There  is  a  widespread  impression  that  the  Praetorian  guarck  at 
all  times  held  the  Roman  empire  in  their  hands,  but  its  errooe- 
ousness  is  demonstrated  by  the  events  of  the  year  193.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  course  of  imperial  history  the  Praetorians  pre- 
sumed to  nominate  as  emperor  a  man  who  had  no  legions  at  his 
back.  This  was  Pertinax,  who  has  been  well  styled  the  Calb« 
of  his  time — upright  and  honourable  to  severity,  and  zealous 
for  good  government,  but  blindly  optimistic  about  the  possibilities 
of  reform  in  a  feeble  and  corrupt  age.  After  a  three  months' 
rule  he  was  destroyed  by  the  power  that  lifted  him  up.  According 
to  the  well-known  story,  true  rather  in  its  outline  than  in  its 
details,  the  Praetorians  sold  the  throne  to  Didius  J^iltanus. 
But  at  the  end  of  two  months  both  the  Praetorians  and  their 
nominee  were  swept  away  by  the  real  disposers  of  Roman  rule, 
the  provincial  legions.  Four  groups  of  legions  at  the  time  were 
strong  enough  to  aspire  to  determine  the  destiny  of  the  empire — 
those  quartered  in  Britain,  in  Germany,  in  Pannonia  and  in 
Syria.  Three  of  the  groups  took  the  decisive  step,  and  Severus  in 
Pannonia,  Pcscennius  Niger  in  Syria,  Clodius  Albinus  in  Britain, 
received  from  their  troops  the  title  of  Augustus.  Severus  outdid 
his  rivals  in  promptness  and  decision.  He  seciired  the  aid  of 
the  legions  in  Germany  and  of  those  in  Dlyria.  These,  with  the 
forces  in  Pannonia,  made  a  combination  sufficiently  formidaUe 
to  overawe  Albinus  for  the  moment.  He  probably  deemed  that 
his  best  chance  lay  in  the  exhaustion  of  his  competitors  by  an 
internecine  struggle.  At  all  events  he  received  with  submiKion 
an  offer  made  by  Severus,  who  confirmed  Albinus  in  his  power 
and  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Caesar,  malring  bim  the 
nominal  heir-apparent  to  the  throne. 

Before  the  action  of  Severus  was  known  in  Rmne,  the  senate 
and  people  had  shown  signs  of  turning  to  Pescennius  Niger,  that 
he  might  deliver  them  from  the  poor  puppet  Didius  Julianus 
and  avenge  on  the  Praetorians  the  murder  of  Pertinax.  Having 
secured  the  co-operation  or  neutrality  of  all  the  forces  in  the 
western  part  of  the  empire,  Severus  hastened  to  Rome.  To  win 
the  sympathy  of  the  capital  he  posed  as  the  avenger  and  successor 
of  Pertinax,  whose  name  he  even  added  to  his  own,  and  used 
to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  feeble  defences  of  Julianus  were 
broken  down  and  the  Praetorians  disarmed  and  disbanded  with- 
out a  blow.  A  new  body  of  household  troops  was  enrolled  and 
organized  on  different  principles  from  the  old.  In  face  of  the 
senate,  as  Dio  tells  tis,  Severus  acted  for  the  moment  like  "  one 
of  the  good  emperors  in  the  olden  days."  After  a  magnificent 
entry  into  the  dty  he  joined  the  senate  in  execrating  the  memoiy 
of  Commodus,  and  in  punishing  the  murderers  of  Pertinax, 
whom  he  honoured  with  sj^endid  funeral  rites.  He  also  en- 
couraged the  senate  to  pass  a  decree  directing  that  any  emperor 
or  subordinate  of  an  emperor  vdio  should  put  a  senator  to  death 
should  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy.  But  he  refrained  from 
asking  the  senate  to  sanction  his  accession. 

The  rest  of  Severus'  reign  is  in  the  main  occupied  with  wars. 
The  power  wielded  by  Pescennius  Niger,  who  called  himself 
emperor,  and  was  supposed  to  control  one  half  of  the  Romas 
world,  proved  to  be  more  imposing  than  substantiaL  The 
magnificent  promises  of  Oriental  princes  were  falsified  as  usual 
Niger  himself,  as  described  by  Dio,  was  the  very  type  of  medio- 
crily,  conspicuous  for  no  faculties,  good  or  bad.  This  charaacr 
had  no  doubt  commended  him  to  Commodus  as  suited  for  the 
important  command  In  Syria,  which  might  have  proved  a  source 
of  danger  in  abler  hands.  The  contest  between  Sevems  and 
Niger  was  practically  decided  after  two  or  three  engagements, 
fought  by  Severus'  officers.  The  last  battle,  which  took  place 
at  Issus,  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Niger  (194).  After  this 
the  emperor  spent  two  years  in  successful  attacks  v^ioo  the 
peoples  bordering  on  Syria,  particularly  in  Adiabene  aad 
Osrhoene.  Byzantium,  the  first  of  Niger's  posseasioos  to  he 
attacked,  was  the  last  to.fallj  after  a  glorious  dcfcpccii 
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Late  in  196  Sevens  turned  westward,  to  reckon  with  Albinus. 
He  was  better  bom  and  better  educated  than  Severus,  but  in 
capacity  far  inferior.  As  Severus  was  nearing  Italy  he  received 
the  news  that  Albinus  had  been  declared  emperor  by  his  soldiers. 
The  first  counter-stroke  of  Severus  was  to  affiliate  himself  and 
his  elder  son  to  the  Antonines  by  a  spurious  and 'posthumous 
adoption.  The  prestige  of  the  old  name,  even  when  gained  in 
this  illegitimate  way,  was  evidently  worth  much.  Bassianus, 
the  elder  son  of  Severus,  thereafter  known  as  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
was  named  Caesar  in  place  of  Albinus,  and  was  thus  marked  out 
as  successor  to  his  father.  Without  interrupting  the  march  of  his 
forces,  Severus  contrived  to  make  an  excursion  to  Rome.  Here 
he  availed  himself  with  much  subtlety  of  the  empathy  many 
senators  were  known  to  have  felt  for  Niger.  Though  he  was  so 
far  faithful  to  the  decree  passed  by  his  own  advice  that  he  put  no 
senator  to  death,  yet  he  banished  and  impoverished  many  whose 
presence  or  influence  seemed  dangerous  or  inconvenient  to  his 
prospects.  Of  the  sufferers  probably  few  had  seen  or  communi- 
cated with  Niger. 

The  collision  between  the  forces  of  Severus  and  Albinus  was 
the  most  violent  that  had  taken  place  between  Roman  troops 
since  the  contest  at  Philippi.  The  decisive  engagement  was  fought 
in  February  of  the  year  197  on  the  plain  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Sa6ne,  to  the  north  o{  Lyons,  and  resulted  in  a  complete 
victory  for  Severus. 

Thus,  released  from  all  need  for  disguise,  he  "  poured  forth  on 
the  civil  population  all  the  wrath  which  he  had  been  storing  up 
for  a  long  time  "  (Dio).  He  frightened  the  senate  by  calling 
himself  the  son  of  Marcus  and  brother  of  Commodus,  whom  he 
had  before  insulted.  He  read  a  speech  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  severity  and  cruelty  of  Sulla,  Marius  and  Augustus  had 
proved  to  be  safer  policy  than  the  clemency  of  Pompey  and  Julius 
Caesar,  which  had  wrought  their  ruin.  He  ended  with  an  apology 
for  Commodus  and  bitter  reproaches  against  the  senate  for  their 
sympathy  with  his  assassins.  Over  sixty  senators  were  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  having  adhered  to  Albinus,  and  half  were  put  to 
death.  In  most  instances  the  charge  was  a  pretence  to  enable 
the  emperor  to  crush  the  forward  and  dangerous  spirits  in  the 
senate.  The  murderers  of  Commodus  were  punished;  Com- 
modus himself  was  deified;  and  on  the  monuments  from  this 
time  onward  Severus  figures  as  the  brother  of  that  reproduction 
of  all  the  vice  and  cruelty  of  Nero  with  the  refinement  left  out. 

The  next  years  (197-202)  were  devoted  by  Severus  to  one  of 
the  dominant  ideas  of  the  empire  from  its  earliest  days — war 
against  the  Parthians.  The  resulu  to  which  Trajan  and  Verus 
had  aspired  were  now  fully  attained,  and  Mesopotamia  was 
definitely  established  as  a  Roman  province.  Part  of  the  time 
was  spent  in  the  exploration  of  Egypt,  in  respect  of  which 
Dio  takes  opportunity  to  say  th^t  Severus  was  not  the  man 
to  leave  anything  human  or  divine  uninvestigated.  The  emperor 
returned  to  a  well-earned  triumph,  commemorated  to  this  day 
by  the  arch  in  Rome  which  bears  his  name.  During  the  six 
years  which  followed  (202-208)  Severus  resided  at  Rome  and 
gave  his  attention  to  the  organization  of  the  empire.  Severus 
had  confided  much  of  the .  administration  of  the  empire  to 
Plautianus,  the  commander  of  the  reorganixed  Praetorians, 
who  is  described  by  the  ancient  historians  as  a  second  Scjanus. 
In  203  Plautianus  fell,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  an  intrigue  set  on  foot 
by  Caracalla,  who  had  shortly  before  married  the  daughter  of 
his  victim. 

Severus  spent  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  (208-2x1)  in 
Britain,  amid  constant  and  not  very  successful  warfare,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  provoked  partly  to  strengthen  the  discipline 
and  powers  of  the  legions,  partly  to  wean  his  sons  from  their 
evil  courses  by  hard  military  service.  He  died  at  York  on  the 
4th  of  February  211.  There  are  traditions  that  his  death  was 
in  some  way  hastened  by  Caracalla.  This  prince  had  been, 
since  about  197,  nominally  joint  emperor  with  his  father,  s6 
that  no  ceremonv  was  needed  for  his  recognition  as  monarch. 

The  natural  gifts  of  Severus  were  of  no  unusual  order.  He  had  a 
clear  head,  promptitude,  resolution,  tenacity  and  great  organizing 
power,  but  no  touch  of  genius.  That  he  was  cruel  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, but  his  cruelty  was  of  the  calculating  kind,  and  always 


directed  to  some  end.  He  threw  the  head  of  Niger  over  the  ramparts 
of  Byzantium,  but  merely  as  the  best  means  of  procuring  a  surrender 
of  the  stubbornly  defended  fortresa.  The  head  of  AlblnuB  he  ex- 
hibited at  Rome,  but  only  as  a  warning  to  the  capital  to  tamper  no 
more  with  pretenden.  The  children  of  Niger  were  held  as  hostages 
and  kindly  treated  so  long  as  they  might  possibly  afford  a  uaaul 
basis  for  negotiation  with  their  faUier;  whoi  he  was  defeated  they 
were  killed,  lest  from  among  them  should  arise  a  claimant  for  tKe 
imperial  power.  Stem  and  barbarous  punishment  was  always  meted 
out  by  Severus  to  the  conquered  foe,  but  terror  was  deemed  the  best 
guarantee  for  peace.  He  felt  no  scruples  of  conadenoe  or  honour  if  he 
thought  his  interest  at  stake,  but  he  was  not  wont  to  take  an  excited 
or  exaggerated  view  of  what  his  interest  required.  He  used  or  de- 
stroyecTmen  and  institutions  alike  with  cool  judgment  and  a  single 
eye  to  the  secure  establishment  of  his  dynasty.  The  few  traces  of 
aimless  savagery  which  we  find  in  the  ancient  narratives  are  probably 
the  result  01  fear  working  on  the  imagination  of  the  time. 

As  a  soldier  Severus  was  brave,  but  he  can  hardly  be  called  a 
general,  in  spite  of  his  successful  campaigns.  He  was  rather  the 
orfutixer  of  victory  than  the  author  01  it.  The  operatmns  against 
Niger  were  carried  out  entirely  by  hb  officers.  Dk>  even  declares 
that  the  final  battle  with  Albinus  was  the  first  at  which  Severus  had 
ever  been  present.  When  a  war  was  jp>ing  on  he  was  constantly 
travelling  over  the  scene  of  it,  planning  it  and  instilling  into  the  army 
his  own  pertinacious  spirit,  but  the  fightins  was  usually  left  to  others. 
His  treatment  of  the  army  is  the  roost  cnarscteristic  feature  of  bis 
reign.  He  broke  with  the  decent  conventions  of  the  Augustan 
constitution,  ignored  the  senate,  and  baaed  his  rule  upon  force. 
The  only  title  he  ever  laid  to  the  throne  was  the  pronunctamiento  of 
the  lemons,  whose  adherence  to  his  cause  he  commemorated  even  on 
the  coinage  of  the  realm.  The  legions  voted  him  the  adopted  son  of 
Marcus  Aurdius;  the  lemons  associated  with  him  Caracalla  in  the 
government  of  the  empire.  Severus  strove  earnestly  to  wed  the 
army  as  a  whole  to  the  support  of  his  dynasty.  He  increased 
enormously  the  material  gains  and  the  honorary  distinctions  of  the 
service,  so  that  he  was  char^  with  corrupting  the  troops.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  all  things  considered,  he  left  the  army  of  the 
empire  more  efficwnt  than  he  found  it.  He  increased  the  strength 
of  it  by  three  legions,  and  turned  the  Praetorians,  heretofore  a  flabby 
body  without  military  experience  or  instinct,  into  a  chosen  corps  of 
veterans.  Their  ranlb  were  filled  by  promotion  from  all  the  legions 
on  service,  whereas  previously  there  had  been  special  enlistment 
from  Italy  and  one  or  two  ol  the  neighbouring  provinces.  It  was 
hoped  that  these  picked  men  would  form  a  force  on  which  an  emperor 
could  rely  in  an  emergency.  But  to  meet  the  possibility  ^  a  legionary 
revolt  in  the  provinces,  oiw  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Au^stao  empire  was  abrogated:  Italy  became  a  province,  and  a 
legion  was  quartered  at  Alba  Fucens  under  the  direct  command  of  the 
emperor.  Further  to  obviate  the  risk  of  revolution,  the  great  com- 
mands in  the  provinces  were  broken  up,  so  that,  excepting  on  the 
turbulent  eastern  frontier,  it  was  not  possible  for  a  commander  to 
dispose  of  troops  numerous  enough  to  render  him  dangerous  to  the 
government. 

But,  while  the  policy  of  Severus  was  primarily  a  family  policy, 
he  was  by  no  means  careless  of  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  empire. 
Only  in  one  instance,  the  destruction  of  Byzantium,  did  he  weaken 
its  defences  for  his  own  ends— an  error  for  which  his  successors  paid 
dearly,  when  the  Goths  came  to  dominate  the  Euxine.  The  trouble- 
some Danubian  regions  received  the  special  attention  of  the  emperor, 
but  all  over  the  realm  the  status  and  privileges  of  communities  and 
districts  were  recast  in  tlw  way  that  seem«i  likely  to  conduce  to 
their  prosperity.  The  administration  acquired  more  and  more  of  a 
militajry  character,  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  the  provinces.  Retired 
military  officen  now  filled  many  of  the  posts  formerly  reserved  for 
civilians  of  equestrian  rank.  The  praciect  of  the  Praetorians  re- 
ceived large  avit  and  judicial  powers,  so  that  the  investment  of 
Papinian  with  the  office  was  less  unnatural  than  it  seems  at  first 
sight.  The  alliance  between  Severus  and  the  jurisconsults  had  im- 
portant consequences.  While  he  gave  them  new  importance  in  the 
body  politic,  and  co-operated  with  them  in  the  work  of  leg^l  reform, 
they  aid  him  material  service  by  working  an  absolutist  view  of  the 
government  into  the  texture  of  Roman  law.  Of  the  legal  changes  of 
the  reign,  important  as  they  were,  we  can  only  mention  a  few  details. 
The  emperor  himself  was  a  devoted  and  upright  judge,  but  he  struck 
a  great  blow  at  the  purity  of  the  law  by  transferrins  the  exercise  of 
imperial  jurisdiction  from  the  forum  to  the  palace.  He  sharpened  in 
many  respects  the  law  of  treason,  put  an  end  to  the  time-honoured 
awusHtmes  perptlmae^  altered  larsely  that  important  section  of  the 
law  which  defined  the  rights  of  the  nscus,  ana  developed  further  the 
social  polkry  which  Augustus  had  embodied  in  the  Ux  Julia  de 
aduUenu  and  the  Ux  Papia  Poppaea, 

Severus  boldly  adopted  as  an  official  dedgnation  the  autocratic 
title  of  daminust  whicn  the  better  of  his  predeoesson  had  renounced. 
During  his  reign  the  senate  was  ppwerleas;  he  took  all  initiative  into 
hb  hands.  He  broke  down  the  distinction  between  the  servants  of 
the  senate  and  the  servants  of  the  emperor.  AU  ix>minations  to  office 
or  function  passed  under  his  scrutiny.  The  estimation  of  the  old 
consular  and  other  repubUcan  titles  was  diminished.  The  growth 
of  capacity  in  the  senate  was  checked  by  cutting  off  the  tallest 
of  the  poppy-heads  eariy  in  the  reign.    The  senate  became  a  mere 
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The  principal  modern  worka  relating  to  thia  emperor,  after  Tillc- 
n»nt  and  Gibbon,  >ic— ].  J.  Schulte.  Dt  imftraUn  t~  Scplimit 
Soen  (Iklllnitcr,  1S67};  IlBfner,  E/MrrmctKafn  mr  Gcukitku 
ia  Kaiiiri  L.  Stftimiia  Satna  (Gieaien,  1S7J);  VjMrniilii.npH 
■■r  rimutn  lUiuritiiUiUi.  ed.  by  M.  BudiniEr:  H.  Schiller. 
C«ctKM>d(rr4ii>l»l>fliXafi(r»il(Cottw.lM>-lSe3J;DeCculciic- 
Esni  na  h  ^  tl  It  rtnt  di  StfUmt  SMrt  (firuHeli,  iSB< 
Rivinr,  la  Kilirlaa  A  Same  nw  la  SMra  (Paru.  ie«6):  Fucl_ 
CtKkidtU  iti  Kaiim  L-StfimiutSaeriu  (1B84).  On  Julia  Domna, 
aa  M.  C.  WlUiama,  in  Amtrica»  Jnnul  tfAnlaalttf.ii.  (looi) 
pp.  JS9-J05.  U-  S.  It) 

SETERUS,  BOIf  ICIOS  («.  j6i-c.  4>s).  Chriiliaii  writer,  wk 
■  native  of  AquiUoia.  He  Hti  imbued  with  the  culture  of  hi 
time  and  of  bii  country,  which  h19  then  the  only  true  homi 
of  Latin  letleia  and  Icuiiine.  Almost  all  that  wc  know  o 
Sevenu'  life  comei  from  a  lew  allusions  in  bis  own  wriiinp 
and  some  pasiagca  in  the  letters  ol  bis  friend  Faulinui 
bishop  ol  Nola.  In  hii  early  days  he  was  famous  aa  a  pleodei 
and  his  knowledge  of  Roman  Ian  b  reflected  in  parts  of  his 
writinga.  He  married  a  wealthy  lady  bclonf^ng 
family,  who  died  young,  leaving  him  no  children. 
Severw  came  uqda  tbe  powerfid  iqSucnce  of  St  Uutin,  bishop 
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Its,  by  whom  he  WIS  led  todevDtehls  wttUb  to  tbe  Cbristian 
and  his  own  powera  to  a  life  of  good  worli»  xnd  medituuo. 
c  the  words  ol  his  friend  Faulinus.  be  broke  with  bit  faiber. 
followed  Christ,  and  set  Ibe  teachings  of  the  "  fisbennen  "  fai 
all  hia  "  Tullian  learning."  He  rose  to  no  higher  lank 
'  church  than  that  of  presbyter.  He  is  said  to  iuve  been 
pay  in  his  old  age  by  Fciagianism,  but  to  have  lepenlcd 
and  inflicted  long-enduring  penance  on  hiuuclf.  His  time  waa 
passed  chiefly  in  the  ncighbourbcxid  of  Toulouse,  and  such  litmiy 
rHorts  as  be  permitted  to  himself  were  made  in  tbe  intereua 

:nlike  than  Severua.  the  scholar  and  orator,  well  versed  in  the 
^ays  of  the  world,  and  Martin,  the  rough  Pannooian  bishop, 
gnorant.  suspicious  of  culture,  champion  of  the  monastic  ble, 
leer  and  worker  of  mindes.  Yet  the  spirit  ol  the  rugged  saint 
lubdued  that  of  the  polished  scholar  and  tbe  works  of  ScvenB 
trc  only  important  because  they  reBecl  the  ideas  influence 
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okl  Latin  writer*.  Sevenu  i^noltTd  the  allegorical  metfaoda  o[  inter' 
Dieting  Bacrcd  history  to  which  the  heretics  and  the  ORbodaa  ol  his 
■ge  were  wedded. 

Aa  an  authority  for  timea  antecedent  to  hia  own,  Severoa  is  of 
little  pioment.  At  only  a  few  points  doca  he  enable  ua  to  corrert 
or  supplencnt  other  records.  Bcmaya  haashown  that  he  baaed  his 
narrative  of  tbe  destnictkin  of  Jeranlem  by  Htui  on  the  aemint 
given  by  Tadtua  in  his  "  Hlatoriea,"  a  p«tk>a  ol  which  has  beeg 
loat.  We  are  enabled  tluH  to  cootnat  Tadtu  with  liiiiiihils  wha 
warped  his  narrative  to  do  honour  to  Ti^ia.    In  Mi  aUiufoAa  lathr 
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Martin,toD.haddesouncedCbeworidlineiBand  gteedot  ibeiuun 
bishops  and  clergy-   Acoocdingly  we  find  iliBl  Seveius.  in  runaiiaf 
the  diyisioo  of  Canaan  amorsibe  tribes,  (alia  the  special  atienrioo  d 

rni/  hp  lavi.  "  nm    inrTrlv  Emnlul  id  Ibe 


God. 


in  their 


monaslicism  in  the  West,  though  th. . 

from  ciag^ration.    Severua  also  fully  lyrnpathiaed  with  the  actita 
of  St  Martin  toudiing  Prisdllisniiia. .  Tbi*  nyncrious  Weiten 
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offshoot  of  Cnosticttm  had  no  tingle  feature  about  it  which  could 
soften  the  hostility  of  a  character  such  as  Martin's,  but  he  resisted 
the  introduction  of  secular  pumshment  for  evil  doctrine,  and  with- 
drew from  communion  with  those  bishops  in  Gaul,  a  laige  majoritv, 
who  invoked  the  aid  of  Maximus  against  their  erring  brethren.  In 
this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  account ^ven  by  Severus 
of  the  svnod  held  at  Rimini  m  359.  where  the  question  arose  whether 
the  bishops  attending  the  assembly  might  lawfully  receive  money 
from  the  imperial  treasury  to  recoup  their  travelling  and  other  ex- 
penses.  faeverus  evidently  approves  the  action  of  the  British  and 
Gaulish  bishops,  who  deemed  it  unbecoming  that  thev  should  tie 
under  pecuniary  obligation  to  the  emperor.  His  ideal  ot  the  church' 
rcouirra  that  it  should  stand  clear  and  above 'the  state. 

After  the  Chronica  the  chief  work  of  Severus  is  his  Ufe  of  Martint 
a  contribution  to  popular  Christian  literature  which  did  much  to. 
establbh  the  great  reputation  which  that  wonder-working  saint 
maintained  throughout  the  middle  ages.  The  book  is  not  properiy  a 
biographv,  but  a  catalogue  of  miradcs,  told  in  alt  the  simplicity  of 
absolute  celicf.  The  power  to  work  miraculous  signs  b  assumed  to 
be  in  direct  proportion  to  holiness,  and  is  by  Severus  valued  merely 
as  an  evidence  of  holiness,  which  he  is  persuaded  can  onlv  be  attained 
through  a  life  of  isolation  from  the  world.  In  the  first  of  nis  Dialopus 
(fair  models  of  Cicero),  Severus  puts  mto  the  mouth  of  an  interlocutor 
(Posthumianus)  a  plcasir^  description  of  the  life  of  coenobites  and 
solitaries  in  the  deserts  bordering  on  Egypt.  The  main  evidence  of 
the  virtue  attained  by  them  lies  m  the  voluntary  subjection  to  them 
of  the  savage  beasts  among  which  they  lived.  But  Severus  was  no 
indiscriminating  adherent  01  monastidsnu  The  same  dialogue  8ho%r8 
him  to  be  alive  to  its  dangers  and  defects.  The  second  dialogue  is  a 
large  appendix  to  the  Li^  of  Martin,  and  reallv  supplies  more  in- 
formation of  hb  life  as  bishop  and  of  hb  views  tnan  the  work  which 
beara  the  title  Vita  S.  Martini,  The  two  dblogues  occasionallv 
make  interesting  references  to  personages  of  the  epoch.  In  Dbl. 
I,  cc.  6,  7,  we  have  a  vivid  picture  of  toe  controversies  which  raged 
at  Alexandria  over  the  worxs  of  Origen.  The  judgment  of  Severus 
himself  b  no  doubt  that  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  hb  inter- 
locutor Posthumianus:  "  I  am  aktomshcd  that  one  and  the  same  man 
could  have  so  far  differed  from  himself  that  in  the  approved  portion 
of  hb  works  he  has  no  equal  since  the  apostles,  while  m  that  portion 
f<M'  which  he  is  justly  blamed  it  b  proved  that  no  man  has  committed 
more  unseemly  erron."  Three  Epistles  on  the  death  of  Martin  fad 
Eusebium,  ad  Aurelium  diaconum,  ad  Bassulam)  complete  the  ibt 
of  Severus'  genuine  works.  Other  letters  (to  his  sbter),  on  the  love 
of  God  and  the  renunciation  of  the  world,  nave  not  survived. 

AuTHORiTiBS. — ^The  text  of  the  Chronica  rests  on  a  single  xith 
centuiy  MS.,  one  of  the  Palatine  collection  now  in  the  Vatican;  of 
the  other  works  MSS.  are  abundant,  the  best  bdi^  one  of  the  6th 
century  at  Verona.  Some  spurious  lettera  bear  the  name  of  Severus; 
also  in  a  MS.  at  Madrid  b  a  work  falsely  professing  to  be  an  epitome 
of  the  Cluronica  of  Severus,  and  going  down  to  511.  The  chief 
editions  of  the  complete  works  of  beverus  are  those  by  De  Prato 
(Verona.  1741)  and  by  Halm  (forming  vol.  L  of  the  Cor^  scrip- 
torum  ecclestasticomm  Latincrumt  Vienna,  1866).  There  is  a  most 
admirable  monograph  on  the  Chronica  by  J.  Bemays  (Bcriin,  1861). 
See  also  Goclxer,  Grammaticae  in  Sulp.  S^erum  observationes  (1884) 
(thesb). 

SEVERT  (probably  connected  with  the  Englbh  word  "  sever  ")i 
in  architecture,  any  main  compartment  or  (Ovision  of  a  building. 
The  word  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Ciborium, 
as  Gervase  of  Canterbury  uses  the  word  in  this  sense;  but  he 
probably  alludes  to  the  vaulted  form  of  the  upper  part  of  the  web 
of  each  severy. 

SEVIER,  JOHN  (1745-1815),  American  frontienman,  first 
governor  of  Tennessee,  was  bom  in  Rockingham  county,  Virginia, 
on  the  23rd  of  September  1745,  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  the  family 
name  being  Xavier.  He  settled  on  the  Watauga  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Alleghanies  in  1773,  and  served  as  a  captain  in 
Lord  Dunmore's  War  in  1774.  Eariy  in  1776  the  Watauga 
settlements  were  annexed  to  North  Carolina,  and  Sevier,  who 
from  the  beginning  had  been  a  member  of  the  Watauga  govern- 
ment, now  represented  the  dbtrict  in  the  provincial  congress, 
which  met  at  Halifax  in  November-December  1776  and  adopted 
the  first  state  constitution,  and  in  1777  he  ^u  a  member  of  the 
state  House  of  Commons.  He  took  part  in  the  campaign  of 
1780  against  the  British,  especially  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
battle  of  King's  Mountain,  where  he  led  the  right  wing.  In 
December  1780  he  defeated  the  Cherokees  at  Boyd's  Creek 
(in  the  present  Sevier  county,  Tennessee),  laying  waste  their 
country  during  the  following  spring.  Later  in'  the  same  year 
(1781),  under  General  Francis  Marion,  he  fought  the  British 
in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  In  1784,  when  North  Carolina 
first  ceded  its  western  lands  to  the  Federal  government,  he 
took  part  in  the  revolt  of  the  western  settlemeDtSj' he  wai 


president  of  the  first  convention  which  met  in.  Jonesboro  on  the 
ajrd  of  August,  and  opposed  the  erection  of  a  new  state,  but 
when  the  state  of  Frankland  (afterwards  Franklin,  in  honour 
of  Benjamin  Franklin)  was  organized  in  March  1785,  he  became 
its  first  and  only  governor  (1785-1788),  and  as  such  led  hb 
riflemen  against  the  Indians;  in  May  1788,  after  the  end  of  his 
term,  men  in  hb  command  massacred-  several  Indians  from  a 
friendly  village,  and  thus  provoked  a  war  in  which  Sevier  again 
showed  hb  ability  as  an  Indian  fighter.  He  was  arrested  by  the 
North  Carolina  authorities,  partly  as  a  leader  of  the  independent 
government  and  partly  for  the  Indian  massacre,  but  escaped. 
About  tbb  time  he  attempted  to  make  an  alliance  with  Spain 
on  bdialf  of  the  state  of  Franklin.  In  1789  he  was  a  member 
of  the  North  Carolina  Senate,  and  in  x  790-1791  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives.  After  the  final  cession  of  its  western 
territory  by  North  Carolina  to  the  United  States  in  1790  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  militia  for  the  eastern  dbtrict 
of  the  "Territory  South  of  the  Ohio";  and  conducted  the 
Etowah  campaign  against  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  in  1793. 
When  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  Sevier 
became  its  first  governor  (X796-X80X)  and  was  governor  again 
in  X803-X809.  He  was  again  a  member  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives  in  x8xx-x8x5,  and  then  was  commissioner 
to  determine  the  boundary  of  Creek  lands  in  Georgia.  He  died 
near  Fort  Decatur,  Georgia,  on  the  34th  of  September  x8x5. 

See  J.  R.  Gilmore,  The  Rear-Guard  of  the  Revolution  (New  York, 
1886),  and  John  Sevier  as  a  Commonwealth  Builder  (New  York, 
1887);  errore  in  Gilmore's  books  are  pointed  out  in  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  The  Winning  of  the  West  (New  York,  1894-1896). 

SfiVIGNl  MARIE  DE  RABUTIN-CHAIITAL,  Maxqihsc  db 
(1626-1696),  French  letter-writer,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  5th 
of  February  1626.  The  family  of  Rabutin  (if  not  so  illustrious 
as  Bussy,  Madame  de  S£vign6's  notorious  cousin,  affected  to 
consider  it)  was  one  of  great  age  and  dbtinction  in  Burgundy. 
It  was  traceable  in  documents  to  the  xath  century,  and  the 
castle  which  gave  it  name  still  exbted,  though  in  ruins,  in 
Madame  de  S6vign6's  time.  The  family  had  been  gens  d*ipie 
for  the  most  part,  though  Fran^ob  de  Rabutin,  the  author  of 
valuable  memoirs  on  the  sixth  decade  of  the  x6th  century, 
belonged  to  iL  Marie's  father,  Celse  B6m*gne  de  Rabutin, 
Baron  de  (Hiantal,  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  "Sainte" 
Chantal,  friend  and  disciple  of  St  ^rancb  of  Sales;  her  mother 
was  Marie  de  Coulange{s].  Celse  de  Rabutin,  a  great  duellist, 
was  killed  during  the  En^ish  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Rh^  in  July 
X627.  Hb  wife  did  not  survive  him  many  years,  and  Marie 
was  left  an  orphan  at,  the  age  of  seven  yeais  and  a  few  months. 
She  then  passed  into  the  care  of  her  grandparents  on  the  mother's 
side;  but  they  were  both  aged,  and  the  survivor  of  them, 
Philippe  de  Coulanges  (or  Coulange),  died  in  1636,  Marie  being 
then  ten  years  old.  Her  nnde  Christophe  de  Coulanges,  abb£ 
de  Liviy,  was  chosen  «s  her  guardian.  He  was  somewhat 
young  for  the  guardianship  of  a  girl,  being  only  twenty-nine, 
but  readers  of  hb  niece's  letters  know  how  well  "  Le  Bien  Bon  " 
— for  such  b  hb  name  in  Madame  de  S£vign6's  little  language — 
acquitted  himself  of  the  trust.  He  lived  till  within  ten  years  of 
hb  ward's  death,  and  long  after  his  nominal  functions  were 
ended  be  was  in  all  matters  of  business  the  good  angd  of 
the  family,  while  for  half  a  century  hb  abbacy  of  Livry  was 
the  favourite  residence  both  of  hb  niece  and  her  daughter. 
Coulanges  was  much  more  of  a  man  of  business  than  of  a  man 
of  letters,  but  either  choice  or  the  fashion  of  the  time  induced 
him  to  make  of  hb  niece  a  learned  lady.  Jean  Cbapdain  and 
Gilles  Manage  are  specially  mentioned  as  her  tutors,  and  Manage 
at  least  fell  in  love  with  her.  Tallemant  des  R^ux  gives  more 
than  one  instance  of  the  cool  and  good-humoured  raillery  with 
which  she  received  hb  passion,  and  the  earUest  letters  of  hers 
that  we  possess  are  addressed  to  Manage.  Another  literary 
friend  of  her  youth  was  the  poet  Denb  Sanguin  de  Saint-Pavin. 
Among  her  own  sex  she  was  intimate  with  all  the  coterie  of  the 
H6tel  Rambouillet,  and  her  special  ally  was  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Vergne,  afterwards  Madame  de  la  Fayette.  In  person  she 
was  extremely  attractive,  though  the  minute  critics  of  the  time 
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(which  was  the  palmy  day  of  portraits  in  words)  objected  to 
her  divers  deviations  from  strictly  regular  beauty,  such  as 
eyes  of  different  colours  and  sizes,  a  "square-ended"  nose 
and  a  somewhat  heavy  jaw.  Her  beautiful  hair  and  complexion, 
however,  were  admitted  even  by  these  censors,  as  well  as  the 
extraordinary  spirit  and  liveliness  of  her  expression.  Her 
long  minority,  under  so  careful  a  guardian  as  Coulanges,  had 
also  raised  her  fortune  to  the  amount  of.  100,000  crowns — a 
large  sum  for  the  time,  and  one  which  with  her  birth  and  beauty 
might  have  allowed  her  to  expect  a  briUiant  marriage.  There 
had  been  some  talk  of  her  cousin  Bussy,  but  fortunately  for  her 
this  came  to  nothing.  She  married  Henri,  marquis  dc  S£vign6, 
a  Breton  gentleman  of  good  family,  allied  to  the  oldest  houses 
of  that  province,  but  of  no  great  estate.  The  marriage  took 
place  on  August  4, 1644,  and  the  pair  went  almost  immediately 
to  S^gn^'s  manor-house  of  Les  Rochers,  near  Vitr6,  a  place 
which  Madame  de  S£vign6  was  in  future  years  to  immortalize. 
It  was  an  unfortified  chateau  of  no  great  size,  but  picturesque, 
with  the  peaked  turrets  common  in  French  architecture,  and 
surrounded  by  a  park  and  grounds.  The  abundance  of  trees 
gave  it  the  repute  <rf  being  damp  and  somewhat  gloomy.  Fond, 
however,  as  Madame  de  S£vign£  was  of  sodety,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  the  happiest  days  of  her  brief  married  life  were 
spent  there.  For  there  at  any  rate  her  husband  had  less  oppor- 
tunity than  in  Paris  of  neglecting  her,  and  of  wasting  her  money 
and  his  own.  Very  little  good  is  said  of  Henri  de  S6vign£  by 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  one  of  the  innumerable 
lovers  of  Ninon  de  I'Endos,  and  made  himself  even  more  con- 
spicuous with  a  certain  Madame  de  Gondran,  known  in  the 
nickname  slang  of  the  time  as  "  La  Belle  Lolo."  He  was  wildly 
extravagant.  That  his  wife  loved  him  and  that  be  did  not  love 
her  was  generally  admitted.  At  last  his  vices  came  home  to 
him.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Chevalier  d'Albret  about  Madame 
de  Gondran,  fought  with  him  and  was  mortally  wounded  on  the 
4th  of  February  1651;  he  died  two  days  afterwards.  There 
is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  his  wife  regretted  him  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  deserved.  Though  only  six  and  twenty,  and  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  she  never  married  again  despite  frequent 
offers,  and  no  aspersion  was  ever  thrown,  save  in  one  instance, 
on  her  fame.  For  the  rest  of  her  life  she  gave  herself  up  to  her 
children.  These  were  two  in  number,  and  they  divided  their 
mother's  affections  by  no  means  equally.  The  eldest  was  a 
daughter,  Fran^oise  Marguerite,  who  was  bom  on  the  loth  of 
October  1646,  whether  at  Les  Rochers  or  in  Paris  is  not  certain. 
The  second,  a  son,  Charles,  was  bom  at  Les  Rochers  in  the 
spring  of  1648.  To  him  Madame  de  S£vign6  was  an  indulgent, 
a  generous  (though  not  altogether  just)  and  in  a  way  an  affection- 
ate mother.  Her  daughter,  the  future  Madame  de  Grignan, 
she  worshipped  with  an  almost  insane  affection,  which  only 
its  charming  literary  results  and  the  delightful  qualities  which 
accompanied  it  in  the  worshipper,  though  not  in  the  worshipped, 
save  from  being  ludicrous  if  not  revolting. 

After  her  husband's  d^th  Madame  de  S6vign£  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  1651  in  retirement  at  lis  Rochers,  but 
she  returned  to  Paris  in  November  of  that  year.  For  nearly 
ten  years  little  of  importance  occurred  In  her  life,  which  was 
passed  at  Paris  in  a  house  she  occupied  in  the  Place  Royale 
(not  as  yet  in  the  famous  H6tel  CaTnavalet),  at  Les  Rochers, 
at  Livry  or  at  her  own  estate  of  Bourbilly  in  the  M&connais. 
She  had,  however,  in  1658,  a  quarrel  with  her  cousin  Bussy. 
Notwithstanding  Bussy's  various  delinquencies  the  cousins 
had  always  been  friends;  and  the  most  amusing  and  character- 
istic part  of  Madame  de  S^vign6's  correspondence,  before  the 
date  of  her  daughter's  marriage,  is  addressed  to  him.  She  had 
a  strong  belief  in  family  ties;  she  recognized  in  Bussy  a  kindred 
spirit,  and  she  excused  his  faults  as  Rabutinada  and  Rabutinages, 
But  a  misunderstanding  about  money  brought  about  a  quarrel, 
which  in  its  turn  had  a  long  sequel,  and  results  not  unimportant 
in  literature.  Bussy  and  his  cousin  had  jointly  come  in  for  a 
considerable  legacy,  and  he  asked  her  for  a  loan.  If  this  was  not 
positively  refused,  there  was  a  difficulty  made  about  it,  and 
Bussy  was  offended.     A  year  later,  at  the  escapade  of  Roia^ 


(see  Bussy),  according  Co  his  own  account,  he  improvised 
(according  to  probability  he  had  long  before  wriuen  it)  the 
famous  portrait  of  Madame  de  S£vign£  which  appears  in  his 
notorious  HisUrire  amaureuse,  and  is  a  triumph  of  malice. 
Circulated  at  first  in  manuscript  and  afterwards  in  print,  this 
caused  Madame  de  S^vign6  the  deepest  pain  and  indignation, 
and  tht  quarrel  between  the  cousins  was  not  fully  made  up  for 
years,  though  after  Bussy's  disgrace  and  imprisonment  in  x666 
the  correspondence  was  renewed.  What  might  have  been,  and 
to  some  extent  was,  a  much  more  serious  matter  occurred  in 
i66x  at  the  downfall  of  the  Superintendent  Fouquet.  It  was 
announced  on  indubitable  authority  that  communications 
from  her  had  been  found  in  the  coffer  where  Fouquet  kept  his 
love  letters.  She  protested  that  the  notes  in  question  were  at 
friendship  merely,  and  Bussy  (one  of  the  not  very  numerous 
good  actions  of  his  life)  obtained  from  Le  Tellier,  who  as  minister 
had  examined  the  letters,  a  corroboration  of  the  protest.  But 
these  letters  were  never  published,  and  there  have  always  been 
those  who  held  that  Madame  de  S^vign^  regarded  Fouquet 
with  at  least  a  very  warm  kind  of  friendship.  It  is  certain  that 
her  letters  to  Pompoime  describing  his  trial  are  among  her 
masterpieces  of  unaffected,  vivid  and  sympathetic  narration. 

During  these  earlier  years  Madame  de  S6vign^  had  a  great 
affection  for  the  establishment  of  Port  Royal,  which  was  not 
without  its  effect  on  her  literary  work.  That  work,  however, 
dates  in  its  bulk  and  really  important  part  almost  entirely  from 
the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life.  Her  letters  before  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter,  though  by  themselves  they  would  suffice  to 
give  her  a  very  high  rank  among  letter-writers,  would  iM>t  do 
more  than  fill  one  moderate-sized  volume.  Those  after  that 
marriage  fill  nearly  ten  large  volumes  in  the  latest  and  best 
edition.  We  do  not  hear  very  much  of  Mademoiselle  de 
S6vign£'s  early  yputh.  For  a  short  time,  at  a  rather  uncertain 
date,  she  was  placed  at  school  with  the  nuns  of  Saintc-Marie 
at  Nantes.  But  for  the  most  part  her  mother  brought  her  up 
herself,  assisted  by  the  Abb£  de  la  Mousse,  a  faithful  friend,  and 
for  a  time  one  of  her  most  constant  companions.  La  Mousse 
was  a  great  Cartesian,  and  he  made  Mademoiselle  de  5tf  vign£ 
also  a  devotee  of  the  bold  soldier  of  Touraine.  But  she  was 
bent  on  more  mundane  triumphs  than  philosophy  had  to  offer. 
Her  beauty  is  aU  the  more  Incontestable  that  she  was  by  no 
means  generally  liked.  Bussy,  a  critical  and  not  too  benevolent 
judge,  called  her  "  la  plus  jolie  fille  de  France, "  and  it  seems  to 
be  agreed  that  she  resembled  her  mother,  with  the  advantage 
of  more  regular  features.  She  was  introduced  at  court  early, 
and  as  she  danced  well  she  figured  frequently  in  the  ballets  whidi 
were  the  chief  amusement  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  in  its  eariy 
days.  If.  however,  she  was  more  regulariy  beautiful  than  ha 
mother  she  had  little  or  nothing  of  her  attraction,  and  like  many 
other  beauties  who  have  entered  society  withsirailarexpecutioDS 
she  did  not  immediately  find  a  husband.  Various  projected 
alliances  fell  through  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  end  of  1668  that  her  destiny  was  settled.  On  January 
39  in  the  next  year  she  married  Francois  d'Adhtoar,  comie 
de  Grignan,  a  Provengal,  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  France, 
and  a  man  of  amiable  and  honourable  character,  but  neither 
young,  nor  handsome,  nor  in  reality  rich.  He  had  been  twke 
married  and  his  great  estates  were  heavily  encumbered.  Ndther 
did  the  large  dowry  (300,000  livres)  which  Madame  de  S£vigo£, 
somewhat  unfairly  to  her  son,  bestowed  upon  her  daughter, 
suffice  to  clear  encumbrances,  which  were  constantly  increased 
in  the  sequd  by  the  extravagance  of  Madame  de  Qrignan  as 
well  as  of  her  husband. 

Charles  de  S£vign6  was  by  this  time  twenty  years  old.  He 
never  appears  to  have  resented  his  mother's  preference  of  his 
sister;  but,  though  thoroughly  amiable,  he  was  not  (at  any  rate 
in  his  youdi)  a  modd  character.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  educa- 
tion, but  just  before  his  sister's  marriage  he  volunteered  for  a 
rather  harebrained  expedition  to  Crete  against  the  Turks,  and 
served  with  credit.  Then  his  mother  bought  him  the  commissioo 
of  guidon  (a  kind  of  sub-comet)  in  the  Gendarmes  Daaphin,iD 
I  which  regiment  he  served  for  some  years.   But  though  lie  always 
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fought  wen  he  was  not  an  enthusiitstic  aoldier,  and  was  constantly 
and  not  often  fortunately  in  love.  He  followed  his  father  into  the 
nets  of  Ninon  de  I'Endos,  and  was  Radne's  rival  with  Mademoi- 
selle Chainpmesl6.  The  way  in  which  his  mother  was  made  con- 
fidante of  these  discreditable  and  not  very  successful  loves  is 
characteristic  both  of  the  time  and  of  the  country.  In  1669 
M.  de  Grignan,  who  had  previously  been  lieutenant-governor 
of  Languedoc,  was  transferred  to  Provence.  The  govemor-in- 
chief  was  the  young  duke  of  Vend6me.  But  at  this  time  he  was 
a  boy,  and  he  never  really  took  up  the  government,  so  that 
Grignan  for  more  than  forty  years  was  in  effect  viceroy  of  this 
important  province.  His  wife  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  part  of 
vice-queen;  but  their  peculiar  situation  threw  on  them  the 
expenses  without  the  emoluments  of  the  office,  so  that  the 
Grignan  money  affairs  hold  a  larger  place  in  Madame  de  S6vign6's 
letters  than  mi^t  perhaps  be  wished. 

In  167 1  Madame  de  S^vignft,  with  her  son,  paid  a  visit  to  Les 
Rochers,  which  is  memorable  in  her  history  and  in  literature. 
The  states  of  Brittany  were  convoked  that  year  at  Vitr£.  This 
town  being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Les  Rochers, 
Madame  de  S£vign6's  usually  quiet  life  at  her  country-house  was 
diversified  by  the  necessity  of  entertaining  the  governor,  the  due 
de  Chaulnes,  of  appearing  at  his  receptions  and  so  forth.  All 
these  matters  are  recorded  in  her  letters,  together  with  much 
good-natured  raillery  on  the  country  ladles  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  their  ways.  She  remained  at  Les  Rochers  during  the  whole 
summer  and  autumn  of  1671,  and  did  not  return  to  Paris  till  late 
in  November.  The  country  news  is  then  succeeded  by  news 
of  the  court.  At  the  end  of  the  next  year,  1672,  one  great  wish 
of  her  heart  was  gratified  by  paying  a  visit  to  her  daughter 
in  her  vice-royalty  of  Provence.  Madame  de  Grignan  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  anxious  for  this  visit — perhaps  because, 
as  the  letters  show  in  many  cases,  the  eacacting  afifcction  of  her 
mother  was  somewhat  too  strong  for  her  own  colder  nature, 
perhaps  because  she  feared  such  a  witness  of  the  ruinous  extra- 
vagance which  characterized  the  Grignan  household.  But  her 
mother  remained  with  her  for  nearly  a  year,  and  did  not  return  to 
Paris  till  the  end  of  1673.  During  this  time  we  have  (as  is  usually 
the  case  during  these  Proven^  visits  and  the  visits  of  Madame 
de  Grignan  to  Paris)  some  letters  addressed  to  Madame  de 
S6vign6,  but  comparatively  few  from  her.  A  visit  of  the  second 
class  was  the  chief  event  of  1674.  X675  brotight  with  it  the  death 
<^  Turenne  (of  which  Madame  de  S^vign£  has  given  a  noteworthy 
account,  characteristic  of  her  more  ambitious  but  not  perhaps 
her  more  successful  manner),  and  also  serious  disturbances  in 
Brittany.  Notwithstanding  these  it  was  necessary  for  Madame 
de  S£vign^  to  make  her  periodical  visit  to  Les  Rochers.  She 
leached  the  house  in  safety,  and  the  friendship  of  Chaulnes 
protected  her  both  from  violence  and  from  the  exactions  which 
the  miserable  province  tmderwent  as  a  punishment  for  its 
resistance  to  excessive  and  unconstitutional  taxation.  No  small 
part  of  her  letters  is  occupied  by  these  affairs. 
,  The  year  1676  saw  several  things  important  in  Madame 
de  S£vign6's  life.  For  the  first  time  she  was  seriously  ill — it 
would  appear  with  rheumatic  fever — and  she  did  not  thoroughly 
recover  till  she  had  visited  Vichy.  Her  letters  from  this  place  are 
among  her  best,  and  picture  life  at  a  X7th-century  watering-place 
with  unsurpassed  vividness.  In  this  year,  too,  took  place  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Madame  de  Brinvilliers.  This  event  figures  in 
the  letters,  and  the  references  to  it  are  among  those  which  have 
given  occasion  to  unfavourable  comments  on  Madame  de  S6vign6's 
character.  In  the  next  year,  1677,  she  moved  into  the  H6tel 
Camavalet,  a  house  which  stiU  remains  and  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  her  memory,  and  she  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
the  whole  Grignan  famQy  to  it.  They  remained  there  a  k>ng 
time;  Indeed  nearly  two  years  seem  to  have  been  spent  by 
Madame  de  Grignan  partly  in  Paris  and  partly  at  Livry.  The 
return  to  Provence  took  place  in  October  1678,  and  next  year 
Madame  de  S£vign6  had  the  grief  of  losing  La  Rochefoucauld, 
the  most  eminent  and  one  of  the  most  intimate  of  her  close 
personal  friends  and  constant  associates.  In  1680  she  again 
visited  Brittany,  but  the  dose  of  that  year  saw  her  back  in  Paris 


to  recdve  another  and  even  longer  visit  from  her  daughter,  who 
remained  in  Paris  for  four  years.   Before  the  end  of  the  last  year 
of  this  stay  (in  February  1684)  Charles  de  S£vign£,  after  all  his 
wandering  loves,  and  after  more  than  onetalked-of  alliance, 
was  married  to  a  young  Breton  lady,  Jeanne  Marguerite  de 
Mauron,  who  had  a  considerable  fortune.    In  the  arrangements 
for  this  marriage  Madame  de  S£vign6  practically  divided  all  her 
fortune  between  her  children  (Madame  de  Grignan  of  course 
receiving  an  unduly  large  share) ,  and  reserved  only  part  of  the  life 
interest.    The  greed  of  Madame  de  Grignan  nearly  broke  her 
brother's  marriage,  but  it  was  finally  conduded,  and  proved 
happy  in  a  somewhat  singular  fashion.     Both  S6vign6  and  his 
wife  borame  deeply  religious,  and  at  first  Madame  de  S£vign^ 
foimd  their  household  (for  she  gave  up  Les  Rochers  to  them) 
not  at  all  livdy.  But  by  degrees  she  grew  fond  of  her  daughter-in- 
law.  During  this  year  she  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Brittany, 
first  on  business,  afterwards  on  a  visit  to  her  son,  and  partly  it 
would  appear  for  motives  of  economy.   But  Madame  de  Grignan 
continued  with  only  short  absences  to  inhabit  Paris,  and  the 
mother  and  daughter  were  practically  in  each  other's  company 
until  x688.   The  proportion  of  letters  therefore  that  we  have  for 
the  decade  167 7-1687  is  much  smaller  than  that  which  represents 
the  -decade  preceding  it;  indeed  the  earlier  period  contains  the 
great  bulk  of  the  whole  correqwndence.    In  1687  the  Abb6  de 
Coulanges,  Madame  de  S^vign^'s  uncle  and  good  angd,  died, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  whole  family  were  greatly  exdted 
by  the  first  campaign  of  the  young  marquis  de  Grignan,  Madame 
de  Grignan's  only  son,  who  was  sent  splendidly  equipped  to  the 
siege  of  Philippsbourg.    In  the  same  year  Madame  de  S^vign6 
was  present  at  the  Saint-Cyr  performance  of  Esther^  and  some 
of  her  most  amusing  descriptions  of  court  ceremonies  and  ex- 
periences date  from  this  time.  1689  and  1690  were  almost  entirdy 
spent  by  her  at  Les  Rochers  with  her  son;  and  on  leaving 
him  she  went  across  France  to  Provence.    There  was  some  ex- 
dtement  during  her  Breton  stay,  owing  to  the  rumour  of  an 
English  descent,  on  which  occasion  the  Breton  militia  was  called 
out,  and  Charles  de  S6vign£  appeared  for  the  last  time  as  a 
soldier;  but  it  came  to  nothing.    x69r  was  passed  at  Grignan 
and  other  places  in  the  south,  but  at  the  end  of  it  Madame  de 
S6dgn6  returned  to  Paris,  bringing  the  Grignans  with  her; 
and  her  datighter  stayed  with  her  till  1694.    The  year  1693  saw 
the  loss  of  two  of  her  oldest  friends — Bussy  Rabutin,  her  faithless 
and  troublesome  but  in  his  own  way  affectionate  cousin,  and 
Madame  de  la  Fayette,  her  life-long  companion,  and  on  the  whole 
perhaps  her  best  and  wisest  friend.     Another  friend  almost  as 
intimate,  Madame  de  Lavardin,  followed  in  1694.    Madame  de 
S6vign6  spent  but  a  few  months  of  this  latter  year  alone,  and 
followed  her  daughter  to  Provence.   She  never  revisited  Brittany 
after  1691.    Two  important  marriages  with  their  preparations 
occupied  most  of  her  thotights  during  x694~x695.    The  young 
marquis  de  Grignan  married  the  daughter  of  Saint-Amant, 
an  immensely  rich  finander;  but  his  mother's  pride,  ill-nature 
and  bad  taste  (she  is  said  to  have  remarked  in  full  court  that  it 
was  necessary  now  and  then  to  "  manure  the  best  lands, "  referring 
to  Saint-Amant's  wealth  and  low  birth,  and  the  Grignan's 
nobility)  made  the  marriage  not  very  happy.   His  sister  Pauline, 
who,  in  the  impossibility  of  dowering  her  richly,  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  the  cloister,  made  a  marriage  of  affection  with  the 
marquis  de  Simiane,  and  eventually  b^me  the  sole  representa- 
tive and  continuator  of  the  families  of  Grignan  and  S6vign6. 

Madame  de  S£vign6  survived  these  alliances  but  a  very  short 
time.  During  an  illness  of  her  daughter  she  herself  was  attacked 
by  smallpox  in  April  X696,  and  she  died  on  the  X7th  of  that  month 
at  Grignan,  and  was  buried  there.  Her  idolized  daughter  was 
not  present  during  her  illness.  But  in  her  will  Madame  de 
S£vign6  still  sho^irad  her  preference  for  this  not  too  grateful 
child,  and  Charles  de  S^vign6  accepted  ius  mother's  wishes  in 
a  letter  showing  the  good-nature  which  he  had  never  lacked. 
But  the  two  families  were,  except  as  has  been  said  for  Madame 
de  Simiane  and  her  posterity,  to  be  rapidly  broken  up.  Charles 
de  S£vign6  and  his  wife  had  no  children,  and  he  himself,  after 
occupying  some  public  posts  (he  was  king's  lieutenant  in  Brittany 
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in  1697),  went  with  his  wife  into  religious  retirement  at  Paris 
in  1705,  and  after  a  time  sequestered  himself  still  more  in  the 
seminary  of  Sainte-Magloire,  where  he  died  on  March  26, 17x3. 
His  widow  survived  him  twenty  years.  Madame  de  Grignan 
had  died  on  August  x6, 1705,  at  a  country-house  near  Marseilles, 
of  the  very  disease  which  she  had  tried  to  escape  by  not  visiting 
her  dying  mother.  Her  son,  who  had  fought  at  Blenheim,  had 
died  of  the  same  malady  at  Thionville  the  year  before.  Marie 
Blanche,  her  eldest  daughter,  was  in  a  convent,  and,  as  all  the 
comte  de  Grignan's  brothers  had  either  entered  the  church 
or  died  unmamed,  the  family,  already  bankrupt  in  fortune, 
was  extinguished  in  the  male  line  by  Grignan's  own  death  in  17 14, 
at  a  great  age.  Madame  de  Simiane,  whose  connexion  with  the 
history  of  t^  letters  is  important,  died  in  1737. 

The  chief  Bub]ectB  of  public  interest  and  the  principal  family 
events  of  importance  w^hich  are  noticed  in  the  letters  01  Madame 
de  S6vign6  have  been  indicated  already.  But,  as  will  readily  be 
understood,  neither  the  whole  nor  even  the  chief  interest  01  her 
correspondence  is  confined  to  such  things.  In  the  latest  edition 
the  letters  extend  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred,  of  which,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  number  (periiape  a  third)  are  replies  of  other 
Grsons  or  letters  addressed  to  her,  or  letters  of  her  family  and  friends 
vittg  more  or  less  connexion  with  the  subjects  of  her  correspond- 
ence. As  a  rule  her  own  letters,  especially  those  to  her  daughter, 
are  of  great  length.  Writing  as  she  did  in  a  time  when  newspapers 
were  not,  or  at  least  were  scanty  and  jejune,  gossip  of  all  sorts  ap- 
pears among  her  subjects,  and  some  01  ner  most  famous  letters  are 
pure  repwtagfi  ifo  use  a  modem  French  slang  term),  while  others  deal 
with  strictly  pnvate  mattera.  Thus  one  of  her  best-known  pieces  has 
for  subject  tne  famous  suicide  of  the  great  cook  Vatel  owing  to  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  provision  of  fish  for  an  entertainment 
given  to  the  king  by  Cond^  at  Chantilly.  Another  (one  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  all)  deals  with  the  protected  marriage  of  Lauzun 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier;  anotner  with  the  refusal  of  one 
of  her  own  footmen  to  turn  nay-maker  when  it  was  important  to  get 
the  crop  in  at  Les  Rochers;  another  with  the  fire  which  burnt  out 
her  neighbour's  house  in  Paris.  At  one  moment  she  tells  how  a 
forward  lady  of  honour  was  disconcerted  in  offering  certain  services 
at  Mademoiselle's  lev^;  at  another  how  ill  a  courtier's  clothes 
became  him.  She  enters,  as  has  been  said,  at  great  length  into  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  of  her  daughter;  she  tells  the  most  extra- 
ordinary stories  of  the  fashion  in  which  Charles  de  S£vign4  sowed  his 
wild  oats;  she  takes  an  almost  ferocious  interest  and  side  in  her 
daughter's  quarrels  with  rival  beauties  or  great  officials  in  Provence. 

Almost  aU  writers  of  literary  letters  since  Madame  de  Sdvign6's 
days,  or  rather  since  the  publication  of  her  correspondence,  nave 
imitated  her  more  or  less  directly,  more  or  less  consciously,  and  it 
is  therefore  only  by  applying  that  historic  estimate  upon  which  all 
true  criticism  rests  that  her  full  value  can  be  discerned.  The  charm 
of  her  work  is,  however,  so  irresistible  that,  read  even  without  any 
historical  knowledge  and  in  the  comparatively  adulterated  editions 
in  which  it  is  generally  met  with,  that  charm  can  hardly  be  missed. 
Madame  de  Scvign6  was  a  member  of  the  strong  and  original  group 
of  writers — Rets,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Cornellle,  Pascal,  Saint-Evre- 
mond,  Descartes  and  the  rest — who  escaped  the  influence  of  the  later 
17th  century,  while  they  profited  by  the  reforms  of  the  earlier. 
According  to  the  strictest  standard  of  the  Academy  her  phraseology 
b  sometimes  incorrect,  and  it  occasionally  shows  traces  ot  the  quaint 
and  affected  style  of  the  Pricttuses;  but  these  things  only  add  to 
its  savour  and  piquancy.  In  lively  narration  few  writers  nave  ex- 
celled her,  and  m  the  natural  expression  of  domestic  and  maternal 
affection  none.  She  had  an  all-observant  eye  for  trifles  and  the 
keenest  possible  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous,  together  with  a  hearty 
reli&h  for  all  sorts  of  amusements,  pageants  and  diversions,  and  a 
deep  though  not  voluble  or  over-sensitive  sense  of  the  beauties' of 
nature.  But  with  all  this  she  had  an  understanding  as  solid  as  her 
temper  was  gay.  Unlike  her  daughter,  she  was  not  a  professed  blue- 
stocking or  pnitosophess.  But  she  had  a  strong  affection  for  theology, 
in  which  she  inclined  (like  the  great  majority  of  the  religious  and 
intelligent  Laity  of  her  time  in  France)  to  the  Jansenist  side.  Her 
favourite  author  in  this  class  was  Nicole.  She  has  been  reproached 
with  her  fondness  for  the  romances  of  Mite  de  Scud6ry  and  the  rest 
0^  her  school.  But  probably  many  persons  who  make  that  reproach 
have  themselves  never  read  the  worxs  they  despise,  and  are  ignorant 
how  much  merit  there  is  in  them.  In  purelv  literarv  criticism 
Madame  de  SSvign^  was  no  mean  expert.  Her  preference  for 
Corneille  over  Racme  has  much  more  in  it  than  the  fact  that  the  elder 
poet  had  been  her  favourite  before  the  younger  began  to  write; 
and  her  remarks  on  La  Fontaine  and  some  other  authors  are  both 
judicious  and  independent.  Nor  is  she  wanting  in  original  refiections 
of  no  ordinary  merit.  But  to  enjoy  her  work  in  its  most  enjoyable 
point — the  combination  of  fluent  and  easy  style  with  quaint  archaisms 
and  tricks  of  phrase — it  must  be  read  as  she  wrote  it,  and  not  in  the 
trimmed  and  corrected  version  of  Perrin  and  Madame  de  Simiane. 

Great  part  of  her  purely  literary  merit  lies  in  the  extraordinary 
vividness  of  her  presentation  of  character. .  But  her  own  has  not 


united  quite  such  a  unanimity  of  suffrage  as  her  ability  in  writiag. 
In  her  own  time  there  were  not  wanting  enem  es  whofanamtaincd  that 
her  letters  were  written  for  effect,  and  that  her  affection  for  her 
daughter  was  ostentatious  and  unreal.  But  no  competent  judge  can 
admit  thb  view  On  the  other  hand,  her  excessive  affection  for 
Madame  de  Grignan,  her  blindness  to  anything  but  her  daughter's 
interest;  her  culpable  tolerance  of  her  son's  youthful  folUes  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  uneven  balance  which  she  held  in  money  matten 
between  him  and  hb  sister  on  the  other;  the  apparent  levity  viih 
which  ^e  speaks  of  the  sufferings  of  Madame  de  Brinvilliera,  oi  galley 
slaves,  of  the  peasantry,  &c  ;  and  the  freedom  of  language  which  she 
uses  herself  and  tolerates  from  others, — have  all  been  cast  up  against 
her.  Here  the  historic  estimate  sufficiently  disposes  of  some  of  the 
objections,  a  little  common  sense  of  others  and  a  very  little  charity 
of  the  rest.  If  too  much  love  felt  by  a  mother  towards  a  daughter  be 
a  fault,  then  Madame  de  S6vlgn6  was  one  of  the  most  offending  souls 
that  ever  lived;  but  it  will  nardly  be  held  damning.  The  singuUr 
confidenoes  which  Madame  de  ScvignA  received  from  her  son  and 
transmitted  to  her  daughter  would  even  at  the  present  day  be  kss 
surprbing  in  France  than  in  England.  They  are  only  an  mstancc. 
adjusted  to  the  mannera  of  the  time,  of  the  system  of  sacrificing 
everything  to  the  maintenance  of  confidence  between  mother  and 
son.  Here  too,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  iroroedbtely  kindred 
charge  of  crudity  of  language,  and  to  that  want  of  sympathy  «ith 
suffering,  especially  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  it  b  especially 
necessary  to  remember  of  what  generation  Madame  de  S6vign6  was 
and  what  were  her  circumstances.  That  generation  was  the  genera- 
tion which  Madame  de  Rambouillet  endeavoured  with  only  panial 
success  to  polish  and  humanize,  to  which  belong  the  almost  in- 
credible yet  trustworthy  HisttmtUa  of  Tallemant,  and  in  whidi 
Bussy  Rabutin's  Histoire  amoureuse  did  not  make  htm  lose  all  caste 
as  a  gentleman  and  man  of  honour.  It  b  absurd  to  expect  at  such  a 
time,  and  in  private  letters,  the  delicacy  proper  to  quite  different 
times  and  circumstances.  It  b  not  true  that  Madame  de  Sfvieo^ 
shows  no  sympathy  with  the  oppression  of  the  Bretons,  though  her 
incurable  habit  of  humorous  expression— of  RabuliHaitt  as  she  says-^ 
makes  her  occasionally  use  light  phrases  about  the  matter.  But  it  b 
in  fact  as  unreasonable  to  expect  modem  political  sentiments  Iroa 
her  as  it  b  to  expect  her  to  observe  the  canons  of  a  aoth-ceotiiry 
propriety.    On  the  whole  she  may  be  as  fairly  and  confidently  ac- 

Siuitted  of  any  moral  fault,  as  she  may  be  acquitted  of  all  literary 
aults  whatsoever.  Her  letten  are  wholly,  what  her  son-in-law  9$id 
well  of  her  after  her  death,  compagnons  dilideux;  and,  far  from 
faultless  as  Madame  de  Grignan  was,  none  of  her  faults  b  more  fdt 
by  the  reader  than  her  long  visits  to  her  mother,  during  which  the 
letten  ceased. 

^  The  bibliographic  history  of  Madame  de  S^vign£*s  letters  b  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  itself,  and  b  moreover  typical  of  much  other  con- 
temporary literary  history.  From  Madame  de  S6vign6  herself  we 
know  that  her  own  lettere  were  copied  and  handed  about,  aonetiroes 
under  specified  titles,  as  eariy  as  1673.  None  of  them,  however,  i^as 
published  until  her  correspondence  with  Bussy  Rabutin  am)earcd 
m  his  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  partly  in  the  year  of  her  death, 
partly  next  year.  The  remainder  were  not  printed  in  any  form  for 
thirty  years.  Then  between  1 725  and  1 728  appoired  seven  unauthor- 
ised editions,  containing  more  or  fewer  aoditions  from  the  copies 
which  had  been  circulated  privately.  The  tMbliopaphy  of  these 
must  be  sought  in  spccbl  works  (see  especially  the  Grands  Ecrttatms 
edition,  vol.  xi.).  They  have  interest,  however,  chiefly  because  they 
stirred  up  Madame  de  bimiane,  the  writer's  only  living  representative, 
to  give  an  authorized  version.  This  appeared  under  the  care  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Perrin  in  6  vols.  (Paris,  1734-1737).  It  contained  only 
the  letten  to  Madame  de  Grignan,  and  these  were  subjected  to 
editing  rather  careful  than  conscientious,  the  results  of  wfudi  «vre 
never  thoroughly  removed  until  recently.  In  the  first  place.  Madaine 
de  Simiane,  who  possessed  her  mother's  replies,  is  said  to  have 
burnt  the  whole  ot  these  from  religious  motives;  thb  phrase  b  ex- 
plained by  Madame  de  Grignan's  Cartesbnbm.  which  is  supposed 
to  have  led  her  to  expressions  alarming  to  orthodoxy.  In  the  secood, 
scruples  partly  having  to  do  with  the  susceptibilities  of  living persoos, 
partly  concerning  Jansenist  and  other  prejudices,  made  her  insist  on 
numerous  omissions.  Thirdly,  and  most  unfortunatdy,  the  change 
of  taste  seems  to  have  required  still  more  numerous  alterations  of 
style  and  language,  such  as  the  substitution  of  "  Ma  Fille "  for 
Madame  de  Slvign^'s  usual  and  charming  "  Ma  Bonne."  and  many 
others.  Perrin  followed  thb  edition  up  in  1751  with  a  volume  «, 
supplementary  letten  not  addressed  to  Madame  de  Grignan,  and  in 
1754  published  hb  last  editkm  of  the  whole,  which  was  long  the 
standard  (8  vols.,  Paris).  During  the  last  half  of  the  18th  century 
numerous  editions  of  the  whole  or  parts  appeared  with  importaot 
additions,  such  as  that  g^  1756,  giving  for  the  first  time  the  letters  to 
Pomponne  on  the  Fouquct  trial;  that  of  1773,  giving  letters  to 
Moulceau;  that  of  177^.  giving  for  the  firet  time  the  Bussy  ktten 
separate  from  his  memoire,  &c.  An  important  collected  edition  of  a3 
these  fragments,  by  the  Abb6  de  Vauxcelles.  appeared  in  1801  (Paris. 
An  IX.)  in  10  vols.;  five  yean  later  Gouvelle  (Paris,  1806,  <  vob.) 
introduced  the  improvement  of  chronological  order;  this  was  re- 
printed in  12  vols.  (Paris,  1819)  with  some  more  unpuUiahed  ktten 
which  had  separately  appeared  meanwhile.  In  the  same  >Tsr 
appeared  the  first  edition  of  M.  de  Moiunerqu6.    Froa  that  date 


Uw  Bine  editor,  did  ai  laM  the  vhok 
copin  (the  oriffiDiilt  unfortumtHy  ui 
ediliDn  called  Dti  Granii  &rteui,  vl 
but  which  owing  1o  liit  death  Ivd 
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■iliUe  [or  but  lew)  in  (he 
M,  de  Monmeniue  be^n, 

uQ  rnua  xtama  (Pari*,  18^)868).  Thi^  which  Hipcr-' 
then  (even  ■  baodKmie  «dirion  publiahed  duripv  jti 
In  M.  SUvatn  de  Skv),  conwu  oC  twdv*  mlumes  o( 
rxt,  notce,  «-,  two  volunift  ol  Inicon  and  m  album  of  plate*. 
:  contain*  all  the  pabliibed  lettm  to  and  fmn  Madame  de  Sfvuni. 
ith  the  npUn  when  they  eiift,  with  all  tboee  htten  to  and  [ispi 

"  """...,_!?__".,_: be  added  owvolS™ 

dbyH.Ch.CBpmaain 

„ addidoi*  fRHn  a  MS. 

in  an  old  cwnit]!  (bop  at  Dijon.  Of  lea*  elabonle 


by  Paul  Mefoard  b  ntacly 

b(ii«n|Alc*l  book  1*  [bal  of  Wilckei 


body!  that  contain  any  inter 
fprinied  unifonnl);}of  uNru  1 

copy  diicowmd  in  an  old  an .  — , -., 

and  coatly  edition*  that  in  the  mlectlon  Didot  (6  vol*..  Pari*,  v.a.i 
H  the  beat,  tboufh,  in  eommon  with  aU  olben  except  the  Cmii 
BawoHH  editioo.  it  contain*  an  adulterated  IsR. 

Wocta  on  Madame  de  Shmt  arc  bkaumenble.    Bedde*  e«y* 
by  neacly  all  the  treat  Fiencfi  erilio  fioni  Salnte-Beuve  (J>i<rlraiU 

... ..._..  ■*^neti*ie(£(ii^iiT«wiia),lbeworfco(F.Conib», 

tiiAmn  (lUs),  and  G.  Boiiiier'*  vdume  in  the 
ificn^(lBfli).ibDiildlie«tniulI«l.  ThebiooTHpSy 
i*  nearly  exhauitivE.  but  the  moat  euborate 

_.-, [haIa(Walckenaer[lnled.,PuHlBj6.J'    '    ' 

„  which  ihDuld  be  added  the  nmirlubk  Hiitolrt  iHlj--  '-  ' 
of  AubeoaatPatliandSl  Peicnburi,  1S41).   In  Encliifa 
'--■--■•■     -~      ■  •■  iJy  Ritcfik)  (iSSlJ 


, tlllUri,   'H">        In  l-.i..l.rfi  .r 

Utile  book  brMlnThackcny  (Lady 

-  d,  a^  alK  Janet  Aldli'i  Una  it  Sirittii:     Tit  Own  of 
UttiMtriUnllfoji.    MoacilthecditknubavepoRnit*.    (C.&k.) 

SBVELLA  an  inland  pnivlnce  of  soalhem  Spain,  one  of  the 
eight  prevtncca  into  which  Andaluiia  wai  divided  in  1833; 
boundcH  on  the  N.  by  Badajoi,  N.E.  by  Cordova,  S.  by 
MUaga  and  Cadii  and  W.  by  Huelva.  Pop,  (1900)  SjJ.ljC; 
area  5438  sq.  m.  Hic  pnivincc  1*  biaccleci  by  the  navigable  river 
Guadalquivir  (f.r,),  w^ch  hciv  recdvea  the  Genii  and  Guadftir* 
on  the  icit,  and  the  Guadalimat  on  tlie  right.  Wctt  of  the 
Guadaltjuivit  tbe  nirface  is  biDken  by  low  mountilin  riuigct 
forming  part  of  the  Sierra  Momu;  the  eaalem  district*  are 
compaiatively  Bat  and  very  fcitHe,  except  along  tbe  floDtltrt 
of  Cadii  and  MUaga,  where  rite  the  Siemi  of  Cibalbin  and 
Algodonalei,  and  there  an  eileniive  manhei  near  the  Guadal- 
quivir estuary.     Coal,  ctfpper,  iron  ore,  ailicste  of  alntnina, 

a  famous  for  ita  orangei.  and  alio  exports  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
niaiie,  olivei,  oil,  wine  and  duck-peas.  Iron-founding  and  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  ordnance  are  carried  on  by  the 

pottery,  aosp.  flour,  cork  products,  8tc. — took  place  after  1875 

Cattle-breeding  ia  an  important  industry  in  tbe  plains  knd 
manhes.  Seville  (3.1.)  ia  the  capital  and  chief  rivet-port.  Other 
towns  described  in  lepante  articles  are  £ciJB  (pop.  190a,  HJIi). 
Oauna  (ij^it),  Carmona  (17,11;),  Utrera  (15,138},  Moron  de 
la  Frontera  (u,i<)o),  Maichena  (11,468),  Lebrij.  (io,«.7). 

SEVILLE  (Span.  SeiiOa,  Lai.  IifiUii  or  Hiipalii.  Moorish 
IliiUliye),  the  capital  of  the  Spiniib  province  of  Seville,  and  the 
chieF  dty  of  Andaluiia.,  on  the  left  b«nk  of  the  river  Guadalquivir, 
S4  m.  from  the  AtUntie  Ocean,  and  355  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of 
Madrid.  Pop.  (190a)  1(8,31  j.  Seville  it  an  archiepiscopal  see, 
a  port  with  many  thriving  induilriet,  and  in  liii  the  fourth  city 
le  Lingdon),  ranking  after  Madrid,  Barcelona  and  Valencia- 


Ita  hi 


id  ila  tt 


le  of  the  most  Interesting  places  in  Europe.  It  is  fauili  in  a 
level  alluvial  plain.  *a  ptoducijve  a*  a  gatdni.  Few  partial  the 
city  arc  more  than  jo  ft.  above  Ka-levc1,  and  owing  to  the 
frequency  of  floods  an  elaborate  system  of  defences  (gainst  (be 
Guadalquivir  and  its  affluents  the  Guadaira,  TamuguiUo  aiid 
Tagarele,  was  undertaken  in  IQ04.  This  entailed  the  construc- 
tion (qiread  over  many  years)  of  dykes,  walla  and  suriace  diaint, 
tbe  raising  of  certain  ttreeti  and  railway  embanlunenti  and  the 
divenion  of  the  k>wer  Tagarete  along  a  new  channel  leading  into 
the  Tamarguillo,  The  diraale  is  pleasant  a1  all  Misana  except 
In  lumm^r,  when  a  shade  ttmpcrsture  ol  it6*  Fahr.  ha*  been 
TKorded,  Water  b  provided  by  ■  British  compaoy.  ud  a 
•mallet  quantity  i>  obtained  liom  Carmona,  but  the  supply 
(s  inadequate. 


cm  bank  ot  tbe  river  b  lb«  suburb  of  (be 

1  great  extent  by  gipiies.    Seville  retaina 
■      ■       ■  ■  ■  ■  logh  their 


reised,  wherevo'  th^  a 

the  more  modem  districts  mere  are   nroaa   v 

[evards,  the  chief  of  which  Is  the  beautiful  Fi 

[cias,  along  the  river  and  below  the  city. 

he  animated  and  picturesque  street-life  of  Sevill 

I  Ginannir  Rossini'*  Barbitre  dl  Sm^ia  and  Bize 
to  music  The  townsfolk,  and  tbe  peasants  who 
own  for  bull-fl^ts,  fairs  or  carnival,  have  prese 
:be  curious  old  customs  which  tend  to  die  out  i 
e  cities  of  Spain;  they  continue  to  wear  the  vivi 
ch  suit  the  sunny  climate  o(  Andalusia;  and  their 
"      Nowhci 


are  the  great  Church  feslivab  celebrated  with  >o 
Easter  at  Seville  is  especially  famous,  and  at  thi 
is  usually  crowded  with  foreigners.  Tbe  st^teiy  rcserv 
formality  of  Madrid  sodely  are  almost  ss  unknown  here  . 
feverish  industrialism  and  political  passion  of  Banelo: 
Valencia;  loyally,  good  humour  and  lisht-bearted  htil 
have  always  been  characteristic  of  Seville. 

Prindpal  Sa{Ui»L— The  cathedral,  deiScated  to  Sanu  Mi 
la  Sede.Ii  the  brgeit  church  lathe  vol"     ' ' 


aplendout; 


le  world,  after  St  FMei'*  at  Ronie 


, at  CardovB,  bein(4l4  ft.  lone,  >7l  ft.  wide  and 

100  ft.  U^  to  the  not  of  the  nave.  TtieweMfrontisappnBcbedby 
a  high  light  ol  nepi,  and  the  platlom  on  wbuh  tbecathedial  etanb 
Bturrouaded  by  a  hundnd  ehaft*  of  coIubh  from  the  moeque  vfakli 
formeily  eeeupted  the  site.  The  work  of  building  began  in  lea)  and 
wa*8sIibediB  1519,  *o  thai  the  one  style  of  Spaniah  Gothic  ■*  fairly 
preserved  throughout  the  interior,  however  much  the  exterior  1* 
spoiled  by  later  addition*.  Unfortunately  the  we*t  front  mnained 
unfiidihed  linil  I817,  when  the  central  doorway  wa*  completed  in  a 
vny  htfeffar  manner;  but  tU*  ha*  been  renewed  in  a  purer  style. 
The  Sac  n^  above  it  repneentlnt  the  AHimptlon  wa*  added  in 
1885.  At  the  can  endue  two  Gothic  doomys  with  good  iculpture 
in  the  tympana;  and  on  the  noilh  tide  the  Puerta  d^Perdon.  at  it 
i*  called,  has  •one  exquisite  (SMiiil  over  the  bortfraboe  arch,  and  a 
pair  of  fine  broiux  doon.  The  galewny  in  the  aauthem  la(ade, 
detigned  by  Cmnovi,  diin  from  1887.     The  —       -  ' 

chapel*,  a  centre  donw,  rii  li.  high,  and  at  the  east  end  a  iDval 

sepulchral  chapel,  Irbich  wi*  an  addition  of  tbe  i6Ihcenlury.  The 
thirty-two  immcn      '    -      ■     ■ 

magnificence.    Tb 


column*,  the  maible  flnor  (1 787-1 79S) 
FI  filled  with  painted  glaia,  meetly  by 

Olhfc  ivorfc 

■d'hySpaniXaS 


_.    .      .     js  Coihfc  work  eonijindiK 
j»S^'^ 


m  liy  Banslamf  Morel  alVh 


daw), 

ftVinheighl.  (sa 

nfpouiaA  reliquary  pr  -  1  r^'l  tiv  Alt^ioiua  ihe  Wise  In  the  [3th 
century;  and  in  tbe  E.j.  :.-iLi  Mayor,  which  in  a  fend  plalFresquc 
addition  made  in  1535  ii..i]i  .]H.-fljgns  by  Dirga  de  RiaAo  (d,  1531), 
there  it  a  magnificent  .  ..r.  .rl-m  of  church  plate  and  vnTnwnlB,  in- 
cluding tbe  famou*  lili.  r  :i,..nHronce  (1580-1587),  II  ft.  bi(h,  by 
tan  de  Arfe  (Arphe).  \r  il,o  »ni  end  of  the  nave  ii  the  gtivt  at 
erdinand.  tbe  (on  of  <  .Lhml.nt.  and  at  the  an  end  in  themyal 
ehapd  dsu-'SM]  lie-  li"  ^..'.jy  of  51  Ferdinand  or  CaxileOKiD- 
IXSJ),  which  isevpoeel  ili'".'  tinrn  in  (he  year-    Thi*  chapel  also 

"Guardian  AnKeF."  th  ■■!  Murilln; 

the '■  Holy  Family  ■■  L i;-,SlTlbe 

"  Nativity  "  tni  '■  U  U..H:.a>;„n'  ^  L^:^^  \.<t^..  V.iUi«.L™V* 
"Marriage  of  lbeViiiin,"aodCuadelupe'i-'De«enifnnnlheCrDK" 
In  the  Saeiiilla  Alta  are  three  line  paintings  by  Alexo  Fenundti.  and 
in  the  Sale  Capitular  aiea"  Conception  "by  MuriUoand  a  "St  Ferdi- 
nand "by  FranclK»P*chcco.  TheorgBn*(t777*ndl8n)»e">»^ 

■  he  brgest  In  the  world.   A  curious  and  unique  ntual  ii  obeerved  by 

■  he  choir  bc^  on  the  fotivala  U  Corpus  Chritll  and  the  Immaculate 
ConceplkiB — •  aoTemn  dsnce  with  eaiuncf*  being  perionned  by 

■  ThU  «*•  •tdien  in  1874.  loU  in  New  York  for  lyt.  and  relumed 
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If;  the  cuton  la^ui  old  one  but  la  or 
1618-16&1I  on  the  lunh  o(  the  cilke 
Ml(utl  de  Zumunta  ind  Fenunde 

of  ibE achednl uandi the CinMi,  ■ 

ET  of  Mooruh  oritin,  a95  ft'  in  height.    The  tower  pan  of 
—  or  about  iSjrt..  WBi  built  In  the  latter  halt ol  the  II-'- 


by  VOHir  1. 1  the  upper  pan  and  the  bcUry,  wbidili  wrnKMBted  by 

addal(isU}bvFeniaAlaRuIiintheReiiaMaiiceuyle.  TheaaceiM 
bmack^aaerlaallndiiiedplaaeai  The eilerior  1> entnitted  with 
dHkale  Mooriib  detail,  and  the  tower  ii  alli^ether  the  Gneu  ipeci- 
mcn  ol  i»  kiad  in  Europe.  At  the  liaie  liei  the  Court  of  Orania,  of 
which  onhr  two  ud«  now  Trmajn;  the  original  Mooriah  Tountain. 
houTvcr,  t»  itill  prwrvecj.  But  (he  chief  nhc  of  the  Arab  dominion 
inSvvjIli  it  the  ALcaur,  a  palace  eomparable  io  intereat  and  beauty 
only  *^h  the  AUiambia  of  Granada.  It  wai  bc^n  in  tiSi  durina 
IhtMK  penodiotthe  AIiiwhadn,aiidwaiiu[Rxinited  by  walliand 
towen,  of  which  (he  Tom  del  Oro.  a  deagonal  tower  00  the  river  lide, 
ii  BOW  the  principal  Hirvival.  TheTorredclOioliiiol  haaan  i9ih- 
century  wpcntructurc-  Pedro  I.  made  aHUidsable  atteraiionB 
and  nddiiicHu  in  the  Akaiaf  during  the  rxth  renturv,  and  worse 
havoc  wualttrvaidawTowht  by  Charts  v.,  PhiUpllI. and  Philip  V. 
Reuonliont  have  been  cBtcttd^a*  far  a>  nwble,  and  ihe  palace  ii 
now  an  eitreiBely  beatitifiit  tuun^of  Mooriih  work.   '^- ' — '-*- 


Sof  Mooriih 
io  dt  la>  Mi 


Seville  may  be  mentioned  Ihe 
The  Caia  de  Pilatot  it  Mooriih 

in  ilyk  are  the  isth^enluty  Caa  0< 
and  the  t5lh<tntury  palace  of  the 
Dueilai  or  de  la>  Pinedaa).  The  U 
churcbet  In  Seville:  Santa  Marii   1 

oldcM  Chriiilan  Kulpiuiea  in  Sev 

beautiful  blue  and  white  tiie-wor 
PtiToqvia  ot  Santa  Ana,  in  thi 


eiiian  oc  •cujptuiea  of  Pachecc  MoniaAci,  Alonn  Cano,  ' 
1,  RoetaL  Campaila.   Moralc«>  Vargai  and  Zurbaran. 
museum  was  formerly  the  church  and  convent  of  La  Mcrctd. 
conlaiuniceless  eianipleB  of  the  Seville  Khool  of  paintinc,  WHICH 

rcpccKnted  an  Velaiquei  and  Murillo  (both  nalivra  of  Seville). 
Zurbaran.  Roelss.  Heireta  the  Elder.  Pachcco.  Juan  de  Caitillo. 
Alonu  Cano,  Cnpedei.  Bacaneira.  Valdei  Leal.  Goya  and  Martin  de 
Vo*.  TbcKhoolIoundediniisfrbyAUontoX.becanieaunivenitr 
in  i^n:  if  prtseni  buildinn  were  oricinally  a  Jewil  coUete  built 
Id  1S67  Ironx  deaigni  either  ty  Herreraoc  by  the  Jeiuit  Banolomt 
de  Buuamenle.  but  devoted  to  their  pteieni  use  in  1767  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jewilt.  The  university  has  faculties  of  law.  philosophy, 

Renaissance  ityle,  waj  bqjiin  in  i  w  and  has  a  line  staircase  and  hall 
and  handsOfiK  carvod  doora.  The  Lonja.  or  cachange,  was  designed 
by  Herrera  in  hii  rvctt  cUasaoil  anle.  and  oompleied  in  iwg;  the 

i)  the  best  part  of  the  deiun.  Tb*  anhivci  coaain  30,000  volumes 
relating  10  the  voyaoee  oTSpaniili  discoveren,  many  of  which  are 
still  unenamined.  The  arehliitbop'i  palace  datea  from  ItUT ;  the 
nuM  notable  features  ate  the  Chur^^iwiKilaonny  and  stalrcate 
The  palace  of  San  Telmo  ma  fomeily  (be  aeu  ol  a  naval  college 
founded  by  Ferdinand  ColunbuL  An  lamense  doorway  11  its 
principal  architmural  feature,  but  ila  incture  gatlerv  Is  Interesting 
and iniportant.  OihernoieworthybuildinnaretheMiidejar palaces 
d(  the  duke  <d  Osunaand  the  count  of  PeAaflor-,  the  house  occupied 

lf)a  and  enlareed  in  1841;  (he  foundling  hospital  (ijsS|;  ihebull- 

wllll's,*i«hicwl"  "   '  '"'' '      '"'™" 


I.— The  port  of  Seville,  In  17*  l<f  N.  and 
one  of  (he  chief  outlets  of  the  wealth  of 
d(  three  railways  to  Madrid,  and  of  other 
:iiidvl  Real,  Huelva.  Badajoi  and  Lisbon. 


Spain.    It  ia  the  termini 
lines  to  Cadii.Almorchoi 

quiyt.    The  quay  on  the  left  bank,  4500  f(.  long,  is  pcnvided  with 

ii  less  dangerom  foe  iteamera  than  for  Bailing  vewels.  but  is  never- 
Ihelea  uncertain.    The  cooauuctiiHi  el  a  ahip-canal  4  m.  long  fioo 


nta  de  is*  Remedica  to  the  Punta  del  VirJt'  two  poIbib 

^--waa  Rn(  proposed  in  iSn.  and  was  undertaken  in  1407. 

3  operations  were  begun  at  the  same  time,  so  that  on  com- 
the  canal  vcsteb  drawing  >s  ft.  (instead  oC  16 1^)  cnukl  come 
ievaiL    The  principal  eipona  are  Manianilla.  Amontillado 

jr.  oliva,  oil.  ctuli  and  ■qoIj  the  uiporta  Indude  aai,  wool, 
laniifactimd  fooda,  twmp.  Max  and  nrlnnial  pmduce.  Tbs« 
nrfactumof  mndunory,  tobocoo^  ducolat^  aeap,  poccdaiB, 
qiivufi,  brmndief,  corln  and  aitlc.  The  royal  artUlerjr  wh^ 
n  Foundries  aiv  venr  important  The  pornlain  and  earthea- 
-'tory  in  tbe  Cartfciiaian  convent  (Cartuia.^  founded  1401) 
than  1000  handa.   Pottery  baa  been  tbe  characiensiic: 


..       .*  and  Rulimi,  are  eaid  b>  ._ .. 

berr.  Equally  important  is  the  great  tobacco  and  cigar  factvy, 
when  iooo  wodhi  or  employed. 

Hillary. — Seville  appear*  oH^iuilly  to  b>ve  beeo  an  Ibciiao 
town.  Under  the  Roman*  the  dty  was  inide  tbe  capital  of 
Baeticais  the  lecotid  ceatuiy  t.c,  and  become  &  favourite  mon 
foi  wealthy  Koniani.  It  was  optured  in  4i  B.C.  by  Julius  Cusat, 
who  gave  it  tbe  name  nf  Colonia  Julia  Romula,  and  made  it  odc 
of  the  umnilw  juridla.  The  emperon  Hailrisa,  Tnian  and 
Thctxlouus  were  bom  ip  the  nelghbouthood  at  Italic*  (now 
Santiponcc]  ,wheR  are  the  remains  of  a  considerable  ajnpfaitheal  rc 
The  chief  eiisiing  monument  of  the  Romaia  in  Seville  itjelf  ij  the 
remains  of  on  aqueduct,  on  four  himdied  and  ten  arche*,  by  wbich 
water  fnun  Alcoli  de  Guodaira  was  supplied  to  the  town.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  cctitury  the  Sillngiaii  Vandals  made 
Seville  the  scat  of  their  empire,  imtil  it  passed  in  sjl  under 
the  Visigoths,  who  chose  Toledo  tor  their  cafHtaL  Afttt  the 
defeat  of  Don  Roderick  at  Cuadalete  ia  719  the  Hoon  took 
poaaesuon  of  the  dty  after  a  siese  ol  aome  month*.  Under 
ihcMootsSevilLccoDiiniiedtDBovrish.  tdriiispetksinparticular 
of  it>  great  eipott  trade  in  the  oil  of  Aljaii/e.  Tlie  district 
was  m  great  part  occupied  by  SyrUn  Arab*  from  Eme**,  part 
of  tbe  tioops  that  enteted  Spain  with  fialj  in  741  *>  tbe  time 
of  the  revolt  o(  the  Beiben.  It  «*>  a  *don  of  one  of  these 
Emaw  fanUlio,  Aba  l-Klum  Hafaommed.  cadi  of  Seville, 
who  on  the  (all  of  the  Spanish  caliphate  headed  the  nvull  of  hi* 

the  [ounder  of  the  Abbldid  dynasty,  of  which  Seville  was  o^Ntal, 
and  which  lasted  under  bis  ion  Mo'tadld  (1041-1069)  andgnnd- 
un  Mo'tainid  (loAfiogi)  till  the  dly  was  tskeo  by  the 
Al«or*vides.  The  bier  yeoi*  of  the  Almonvide  nik  were 
very  oppressive  to  Ihe  Hostcmi  of  Spain;  ui  1133  tbe  people 
of  Seville  were  prepaitd  to  welcome  Ihe  victoiious  aims  of 
Alphotuo  VII.,  and  eleven  yeua  liter  Andalusia  bn^e  out  b 
■eiietal  nbellion.  Almobade  tn»ps  now  paaacd  over  mto 
Spain  and  took  Seville  In  1147.  Under  Ihs  AlmiJtades  Seville 
w**  the  seat  ot  government  and  enjoyed  great  ptrapcrily;  ibo 
great  mosque  (now  destroyed)  was  commenced  by  YOsuf  I,  and 
completed  by  his  ion  Almaniot.    In  t^  decline  ol  the  dynasty 

and  ultimately  acknowledged  Ihe  Haliite  prince,  but  Fodinand 
III.  restored  jl  to  Christendom  in  iJ4ft.  Ferdinand  brought 
tcmponiry  luin  on  the  dly,  for  it  is  aaid  that  400,000  of  (he 
■  ■    '■ "       'lepcMlionofSevaic 


dbyll 


lunble  lor  trade  for 
tSlhc 


a  position  to  derive 


benefit  front  the  discovery 
Philip  II.  its  prosperity  gradually  waned  wilfa  that  of  the  mt 
of  the  Fenlruula;  yd  even  in  1700  its  silk  Factorie*  gave  employ- 
menl  to  thousands  of  workpeople;  their  number*,  bowrvcr, 
by  the  end  of  the  iSth  century  bad  fallen  to  four  hundred.  Id 
iSoo  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  carried  off  30,000  of  the  in- 
habiianis.  and  in  iSio  tbe  dlyiuSeredaeveiely  from  the  Fnaiii 
under  Souli,  who  plundered  to  the  enent  o(  sii  milUons  Mrrling. 
Poliiiodly  Seville  has  always  had  the  reputation  of  peculiar 
loyally  to  Ihe  Ihrone  From  the  time  whoi,  on  Ihe  death  ol 
Ferdinand  III.,  It  was  the  only  dly  which  mnoined  faitMut 
to  his  aon  Alphonso  the  Wise.    It  was  consequently  nuch 


;h  of  the  u 
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favoured  by  the  monarchs,  and  fxtquently  a  seat  of  the  court. 
For  its  loyalty  during  the  revolt  of  the  Comuneros  it  received 
bom  Charles  V..  the  motto  Ab  Hercuk  et  Caesare  nobilitas;  a 
se  ipsa  fiddiUu.  In  1729  the  treaty  between  England,  France 
and  Spain  was  signed  in  the  dty;  in  x8o8  the  central  junta 
was  formed  here  and  removed  in  x8io  to  Cadiz;  in  1823  the 
cortes  brought  the  king  with  them  from  Madrid;  and  in  1848 
Seville  combined  with  Malaga  and  Granada  against  Espartero, 
who  bombarded  the  dty  but  fled  on  the  return  of  Queen  Maria 

Christina  to  Madrid. 

SeeP-deMadrasOiSMUa  yCiUu(Madrid,  1884-1886) ;  R.Contrerat, 
EstudiodelosmauftnunUn  drabts  dt  SeviUa  y  Cdrdom  (Madrid,  1885) ; 
J.  Gestoflo  y  Perez,  Sevilia  monumenUd  y  artisiica  (3  vols.,  Seville, 
1889-1892);  A.  F.  Calvert,  S€vilU  (London,  1907);  J.'  Guichot  y 
Parodi,  Historia  dd  Ayuntamiento  de  la  ciudad  de  SeviUa  (3  vols., 
Seville,  1896-1808) ;  J.  Cascales  y  Mufloz.  SfviUa  inteUeciual  (Madrid, 
X896);  W.  M.  Gallichan,  Th4  Story  of  ScoiUe  (London.  1903). 

SEVRES,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  midway  between 
Paris  and  Versailles,  about  3  m.  from  the  fortifications  of  the 
former.  Pop.  (1906)  7949.  The  town  owes  its  cdcbrity  to.  the 
porcelain  manufactory  established  there  in  1756  and  taken  over 
by  the  State  three  years  later.  In  the  museum  connected  with 
the  works  are  preserved  q>ecimens  of  the  different  kinds  of  ware 
manufactured  in  all  ages  and  countries  and  the  whole  series  of 
models  employed  at  Sevres  from  the  beginning  of  the  manu- 
facture, for  an  account  of  which  see  Ceramics.  A  technical 
school  of  ceramics  is  attached  to  the  factory. 

SBWALL,  SAMUEL  (1652-1730),  American  jurist,  was  bom 
at  Horton,  near  Bishopstoke,  Hants,  England,  on  the  28th  of 
March  1652.  He  was  taken  to  New  England  in  x66i ;  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1671;  studied  divinity;  and  was  resident  fellow 
of  Harvard  in  1673-1674 ,  and  keeper  of  the  college  library  in  1674. 
In  1683  he  was  deputy  to  the  General  Court  for  Westfield; 
from  i68x  to  1684  he  managed  the  only  licensed  (dinting  press 
in  Boston;  and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Assistants  in  1684- 
1686  and  in  1 689-1 690  he  was  ex  effieio  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  in  X69X-X725,  and  in 
1692  he  was  made  one  of  the  special  commissionen  of  oyer  and 
terminer  to  try  persons  accused  of  witchcraft  in  Suffolk,  Essex 
and  Middlesex  counties.  This  court  condemned  nineteen. 
Sewall  in  January  1697  stood  in  meeting  while  a  bill  was  read  in 
which  he  took  "  the  blame  and  shame  "  of  the  "  guilt  contracted 
upon  the  opening  of  the  late  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  at 
Salem,"  and  asked  pardon.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  from  1692  to  1728,  and  in  X71&-1728  was  its  chief  justice; 
in  X  7 15-1728  he  was  judge  of  probate  for  Suffolk  county.  He 
died  in  Boston  on  the  xst  of  January  1730^  Sewall  has  been 
called  the  "  last  of  the  Puritans  "  and  his  character  is  attractively 
portrayed  in  Whittier's  Prophecy  of  Satnud  Sewall,  He  was  a 
strict  Calvinist  and  opposed  the  growing  liberal  control  of  Harvard 
Collie;  he  contributed  to  the  cause  of  Indian  missions,  built 
an  Indian  meeting-house  (probably  in  Sandwich),  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  Sodcty  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Go^>d  in  New  England  and  Parts  Adjacent,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  its  secretary  and  treasurer. 

He  wrote:  The  Selling  «/  Joseph,  a  Memorial  (i70o).  the  first  anti- 
slavery  tract  printed  in  Amenca;  with  Edward  Rawson,  anony- 
mously, The  RevoltUicn  in  New  England  Justified  (1691 ;  reprinted  in 
Faru's  Tracts  and  in  The  Andros  Tracts);  Phaenomcna  qt4aedam 
apocaly plica  ad  aspectym  novi  orbis  configurata  (1697)  and  Talitka 
Cumi,  or  an  Invitation  to  Women  to  looh  after  their  Inheritance  in  the 
Heavenly  Mansions,  both  full  of  Strang  Biblical  interpretation; 
and  a  journal  begun  in  1673,  which,  with  his  other  papers,  was  bought 
by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1869,  and  was  published 
In  vols,  xiv.-xlviii.  of  its  Collections. 

See  the  sketch  in  J.  L.  Sibley,  Biographical  SkeUhes  of  Graduates 
of  Harvard  University,  ii.  (1881),  M5'37i:  ^n  article  by  C.  H.  C. 
Howazd  in  vol.  xxxvii.  (Salem,  1901)  of  the  Essex  Institute  Historical 
CoUecHons;  N.  H.  Chamberlain.  Samuel  SewaU  and  the  World  He 
Lived  In  (Boeton,  1897);  and  G.  E.  Ellis,  An  Address  on  the  Life 
and  Character  of  ChirfJusHu  Samuel  Sevaall  (Boston,  1885). 

His  son,  Joseph  Sewall  (1686-1769),  became  pastor  of  the 
Old  South  Church  in  17 13,  and  was  a  powerful  preacher  who 
sided  with  Whitefidd.  A  descendant,  Samuel  Edward  Sewall 
(1799-1888),  a  lawyer,  was  prominent  in  the  anti-sUvexy  move- 


ment, first  as  a  Garrisonian  and  afterwards  as  a  member  of  the 
Liberty  and  Free-SoQ  parties;  he  was  counsel  for  a  number  of 
fugitive  slaves,  and  after  the  Civil  War  he  worked  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  legal  status  of  women. 

Sec  Nina  M.  Tifizny,  Samud  E.  Sewall:  A  Memoir  (Boeton  1898). 

SEWANEB,  a  village  of  Franklin  cOunty,  Tennessee,  about 
15  m.  E.  of  Winchester,  the  county-seat,  and  (by  rail)  95  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Nashville.  Pop.  about  1200.  Sewanee  is  served  by  the 
Tracy  City  branch  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St  Louis 
railway.  It  is  on  a  spur  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  about 
2000  ft.  above  the  sea  and  about  1000  ft.  above  the  surrounding 
coimtry.  It  is  a  resort  for  sufferers  from  malaria  and  pulmonary 
complaints.  There  are  mineral  springs,  coal  mines  and  sand- 
stone quarries  here,  all  on  the  "  domain,"  about  xo,ooo  acres, 
of  the  University  of  the  South,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  institution 
of  higher  learning,  founded  in  X857,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Bi^op  Leonidas  Polk,  but  not  opened  until  x868.  The  princi- 
pal buildings  of  the  University,  on  a  tract  of  iboo  acres,  are  all 
of  Sewanee  sandstone;  they  include  Walsh  Memorial  (1890), 
with  offices  and  college  class-rooms;  the  Library  (formerly 
Convocation  Hall,  x886;  remodelled  i^x),  with  a  tower  copied 
from  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  Thompson  Hall  (1883;  en- 
larged X901),  with  science  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories;  Hoff- 
man Memorial  (1898),  a  dormitory;  All  Saints'  Chapel  (1909), 
a  copy  of  King's  College  Chapel.  Cambridge;  a  Gymnasium 
(X901);  Quintard  Memorial  (1901),  the  home  of  the  Sewanee 
Military  Academy  (until  190S  the  Sewanee  Grammar  School), 
the  preparatory  department  of  the  University;  and  St.  Luke's 
Memorial  (1878),  the  home  of  the  Theological  Depaiitment; 
and  St  Luke's  Memorial  Chapel  (1907).  The  University  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  the  bishop,  one 
clergyman  and  two  laymen  from  each  of  19  Protestant  Episcopal 
dioceses  in  the  Southern  States. 

SEWARD,  ANNA  (i  747-1809),  English  writer,  often  called 
the  "  Swan  of  Lichfield,"  was  the  elder  daughter  of  Thomas 
Seward  (170S-1790),  prebendary  of  Lichfield  and  of  Salisbury, 
and  author.  Born  at  Eyam  in  Derbyshire,  she  passed  nearly  all 
her  life  in  Lichfield,  banning  at  an  eariy  age  to  write  poetry 
partly  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin.  Her  verses 
include  elegies  and  soimets,  and  she  also  wrote  a  poetical  novel, 
Louisa,  of  which  five  editions  were  published.  Miss  Seward's 
writings,  which  include  a  large  number  of  letters,  are  decidedly 
commonplace,  and  Horace  Walpole  said  she  had  "  no  imagina- 
tion, no  novelty." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  edited  her  Poetical  Works  In  three  volumes 
(Edinburgh,  1810);  to  these  he  prefixed  a  memoir  of  the  authoress, 
adding  extracts  ifrom  her  literary  correspondence.  He  refused, 
however,  to  edit  the  bulk  of  her  letters,  and  these  were  published  in 
six  volumes  by  A.  Constable  as  Letters  of  Anna  Seward  1784-1807 
(Edinbursh,  181 1).  Miss  Seward  also  wrote  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
Dr  Daritnn  (1804).  See  E.  V  Lucas,  A  Swan  and  her  Friends  (1907) ; 
and  S.  Martin,  Anna  Seward  and  Classic  Lichfield  (1909). 

SEWARD,  WILUAM  HENRY  (1801-1872).  American  states- 
Aian,  was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  May  1801  in  the  village  of  Florida, 
Orange  county.  New  York.  He  graduated  from  Union  College 
in  1820,  having  taught  school  for  a  short  time  at  Savannah, 
Georgia,  to  help  pay  his  expenses;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Utica,  N.Y.,  in  1822,  and  in  the  following  year  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Auburn,  N.Y.,  which  was  his  home  for  the  rest  of  bis 
life.  He  soon  attained  distinction  in  his  profession,  but  drifted 
into  politics,  for  which  be  had  a  greater  liking,  and  early  became 
associated  with  Thurlow  Weed.  He  was  at  first  an  adherent  of 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins  in  state,  and  a  National  Republican  in 
national  politics,  after  1828  became  allied  with  the  Anti-Masonic 
party,  attending  the  national  conventions  of  1830  and  1831, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  organization  he  served  four  years  (1830- 
1834)  in  the  state  Senate.  By  1833  the  Anti-Masonic  movement 
had  run  its  course,  and  Seward  allied  himself  with  the  other 
opponents  of  the  Jackson  Democrats,  becoming  a  Whig.  In 
1834  he  received  the  Whig  nomination  for  governor,  but  was 
defeated  by  William  L.  Marcy.  Four  years  later  he  was  re- 
nominated, was  elected,  was  re-elected  in  1840.  and  served  from 
January  1839  until  January  1843.    As  governor.  Seward  favoured 
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a  continuance  of  works  of  internal  improvement  at  public 
expense,  although  this  policy  had  already  plunged  the  state  intol 
financial  embarrassment.  His  administration  was  disturbed 
by  the  anti-rent  agitation  and  by  the  M'Leod  incident  growing 
out  of  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1837.^  During  this  period  he 
attracted  much  attention  by  his  Ut>eral  and  humane  policy, 
promoting  prison  reform,  and  proposing  to  admit  Roman  CathoUc 
and  foreign  teachers  into  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  His 
refusal  soon  after  his  inauguration  to  honour  the  requisition 
of  the  governor  of  Virginia  for  three  persons  charged  with 
assisting  a  slave  to  escape  from  Norfolk,  provoked  retaliatory 
measures  by  the  Virginia  legislature,  in  which  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina  soon  joined.  Laws  were  also  passed  during  his 
term  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  recovering  fugitive  sla^ws. 
Seward  soon  became  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  anti-eJavery 
Whigs.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  pob'tical  opponents  of  slavery, 
as  distinguished  from  the  radical  Abolitionists,  or  the  followers  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  eschewed  politics  and  devoted 
themselves  to  a  moral  agitation. 

On  retiring  from  oflSce  Seward  returned  to  the  practice  of  law. 
His  reputation  was  made  in  four  great  criminal  cases — those  of 
Abel  F.  Filch  and  others,  of  Freeman,  of  Wyatt  •and  of  Van 
Zandt — the  last-named  bringing  him  eq>ecially  the  goodwill 
of  opponents  of  slavery.  Toward  the  end  of  his  career  at  the  bar, 
however,  he  changed  from  a  general  practitioner  to  a  patent 
lawyer,  and  as  such  had  a  lucrative  practice. 

When  the  Whigs  secured  a  momentary  control  of  the  state 
legislature  in  1849  they  sent  Seward  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  antagonism  between  free  labour  and  slave  labour  became 
the  theme  of  many  of  his  speeches.  In  his  first  set  speech  in  the 
Senate,  oti  the  nth  of  March  1850,  in  <^posing  the  pending 
compromise  measures,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country  by  his  assertion  that  "  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the 
constitution  "  regulating  "  our  authority  over  the  domain " 
{i.e.  the  Territories).  When  the  Democrats,  however,  declared 
such  language  incendiary  he  tried  to  explain  it  away,  and  by 
so  doing  offended  his  friends  without  appeasing  his  opponents. 
In  a  speech  at  Rochester,  New  York,  in  1858  he  made  the 
famous  statement  that  there  was  "an  irrepressible  conflict 
between  opposing  and  enduring  forces,  and  it  means  that  the 
United  States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either 
entirely  a  slave-holding  nation  or  entirely  a  free-labour  nation." 
Although  this  idea  had  often  been  expressed  by  others,  and 
by  Seward  himself  in  his  speech  of  1848,  yet  he  was  severely 
criticized,  and  four  days  later  he  sought  to  render  this  state- 
ment innocuous  also. 

In  the  election  of  1852  Seward  supported  General  ^^Hnfield 
Scott,  but  not  his  party  platform,  because  it  declared  the  Com- 
promise of  1850  a  finality.  He  naturally  opposed  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  of  1854,  which  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise 
and  established  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  in  the 
Territories.  Subsequently  he  actively  supported  in  the  Senate 
the  free-state  cause  in  Kansas.  In  1854-1855,  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  Whig  party  in  the  North  was  moribund,  Seward 
helped  to  lead  its  scattered  remnants  into  the  Republican  fold. 
As  the  recognized  leader  of  the  new  party,  his  nomination  by  the 
Republicans  for  the  presidency  in  1856  and  in  z86o  was  regarded 
as  certain;  but  in  each  instance  he  was  put  aside  for  another. 
The  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  new  organization  could  not  be 
made  to  unite  on  a  man  who  -for  so  many  years  had  devoted  his 
energies  to  purely  Whig  measures,  and  he  was  considered  less 
" available"  than  Fremont  in  1856  and  than  Lincoln  in  x86o. 
After  Lincoln  was  elected  in  x86o  he  chose  Seward  for  his  secretary 

*  In  i83;r  the  vessel  "  Caroline."  which  had  been  used  by  the 
Canadian  msurgenta,  was  seized  by  the  Canadian  authorities  in 
American  territory  and  was  destroyed.  In  1840  one  Alexander 
M'Leod,  a  British  subject  then  in  New  York,  asserted  that  he  had 
aided  in  the  capture;  he  was  promptly  arrested  and  was  held  for 
trial  on  a  charge  of  murder.  The  British  minister  demanded^  from 
the  national  government  M'Leod's  release,  but  his  case  was  in  the 
New  York  courts,  over  which  the  national  government  has  no 
jurisdiction.  In  the  trial  M'Leod  proved  an  alibi,  was  acquitted 
(October  1841),  and  a  serious  international  complication  was  thus 
averted. 


of  state.  The  new  president  was  a  man  comparatively  little 
known  outside  the  state  of  Illinob,  and  many  of  his  supporters, 
doubtful  of  his  ability  to  deal  with  the  difficult  problems  of  1861, 
looked  to  Seward  as  the  most  experienced  man  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  one  who  should  direct  its  policy.  Seward  himself, 
apparently  sharing  these  views,  although  not  out  of  vanity, 
at  first  possessed  an  unbounded  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
influence  the  president  and  hb  cabinet.  He  believed  that  the 
Union  could  be  saved  without  a  war,  and  that  a  policy  of  delay 
would  prevent  the  secession  of  the  border  states,  which  in  turn 
would  gradually  coax  their  more  southern  neighbours  back  into 
their  pxx>per  relations  with  the  Federal  government.  In  informal 
conferences  with  commissioners  from  the  seceded  states  he  a^uied 
them  that  Fort  Sumter  should  be  speedily  evacuated.  Finding 
himself  overruled  by  the  war  party  in  the  cabinet,  on  the  ist  of 
April  x86i,  Seward  suggested  a  war  of  all  America  against  roost 
of  Europe,  with  himself  as  the  director  of  the  enterprise.  The 
conduct  of  Spain  toward  Santo  Dondngo  and  of  France  toward 
Mexico,  and  the  alleged  attitude  of  England  and  Russia  toward 
the  seceded  states  were  to  be  the  grounds  for  precipitating  this 
gigantic  conflict;  and  agents  were  to  be  sent  into  Canada, 
Mexico  and  Central  America  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  hostility  to 
European  intervention.  Dangers  from  abroad  would  destroy  the 
centrifugal  forces  at  home,  and  the  Union  would  be  saved.  When 
this  proposal  was  quietly  put  aside  by  the  president,  and  Seward 
perceived  in  Lincoln  a  chief-executive  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name, 
he  dropped  into  his  proper  place,  and  as  secretaiy  of  state 
rendered  services  of  inestimable  value  to  the  nation.  To  prevent 
foreign  states  from  giving  official  recognition  to  the  Confederacy 
was  the  task  of  the  hour,  and  in  this  he  was  successftd.  While  he 
did  not  succeed  In  preventing  the  French  occupation  of  Mexico 
or  the  escape  of  the  Confederate  cruiser  "  Alabama  "  from 
England,  his  diplomacy  prepared  the  way  for  a  future  adjust- 
ment satisfactory  to  the  United  States  of  the  difficulties  with 
these  powers.  While  his  treaty  with  Lord  Lyons  in  1863  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  conceded  to  England  the  right  <A 
search  to  a  limited  extent  in  African  and  Cuban  waters,  he 
secured  a  similar  concession  for  American  war  vessels  from  the 
British  government,  and  by  his  course  in  the  T^nt  Affair  he 
virtually  committed  Great  Britain  to  the  American  attitude  vith 
regard  to  this  right. 

On  the  5th  of  April  1865  Seward  was  thrown  from  his  carriage 
and  severely  injured.  Nine  days  later,  while  lying  ill  at  his  home 
at  Washington,  he  was  attacked  by  one  Lewis  Powell,  alias 
Payne,  a  feUow-conspirator  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  at  the  same 
time  that  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  The  secretary's  son, 
Frederick  W.  Seward,  and  three  other  persons  who  came  to  his 
assistance,  were  also  wounded  by  the  assaUanL  Seward's  wife, 
an  invahd,  received  such  a  shock  that  she  died  within  two 
months,  and  his  only  daughter,  who  witnessed  the  assault,  never 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  scene  and  died  within  the  year. 
Seward  gradually  regained  his  health,  and  remained  in  the  cabinet 
of  President  Johnson  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1869. 
In  the  strug^e  between  the  Executive  and  Congress  over  the 
method  of  reconstructing  the  Southern  States,  Seward  sided 
Vrith  Johnson  and  thus  shared  some  of  the  obloquy  bestowed 
upon  that  unfortunate  president.  His  greatest  work  in  this 
period  was  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia,  in  1867.  He 
also  negotiated  treaties  for  the  purchase  d  the  Danish  West 
Indies,  the  Bay  of  Samana,  and  for  American  control  of  the 
isthmus  of  Panama;  but  these  were  not  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  After  returning  to  private  life,  Seward  spent  two 
years  and  a  half  in  travel  and  died  at  Auburn  on  the  10th  of 
October  1873. 

£Qs  son,  FsEDERiCK  WiLLTAM  Seward,  was  bom  in  Auburn, 
New  York,  on  the  8th  of  July  1830,  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  1849  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  in  1851. 
From  185X  to  i86x  he  was  one  of  the  editors  and  owners  of  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal^  and  during  his  father's  term  at  the  head 
of  the  State  Department  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  state. 
He  served  in  the  New  York  Assembly  in  1875,  and  from  X877 
_to  i88x  was  again  assistant  secretary  of  state.    Alter  x88z  he 
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devoted  his  time  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  to  lecturing 
and  writing. 

The  best  biography  of  Seward  b  that  by  Frederic  Bancroft,  The 
£4/s  ef  WMiam  H.  Seward  (2  vol&,  New  York,  1900} ;  see  abo,  The 
IaU  and  Works  of  William  a.  Seward  (5  vols.,  new  ed.,  Boston,  1883), 
edited  by  Geoige  E.  Baker;  William  H.  Seward:  an  Autobioprafhy 
from  j8oi  to  1834,  with  a  Memoir  of  kis  Idfe  and  Selections  fi'om  ku 
Letters  (\  vols.,  New  York,  1891),  byhb  son.  Frederick  W.  Seward; 
WiUiam  H.  Seward's  Travels  around  the  World  (New  York,  1873).  by 
his  adopted  daughter,  Olive  R.  Seward ;  Lincoln  and  Seward  (New 
York,  1874),  by  Gideon  Welles;  and  William  Henry  Seward  (new 
ed.,  Boston,  1899),  by  T.  K.  Lothrop,  in  the  "  Amencan  Statesmen 
Series." 

SBWBLU  WILLIAM  (1804,-1874),  English  divine  and  author, 
was  bom  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  23rd  of  January  X804, 
the  son  of  a  solicitor.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College 
in  1827,  and  from  X831-Z853  was  a  tutor  there.  From  1836- 
1841  he  was  Whyte*s  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Sewell, 
who  took  holy  ordeis  in  1830,  was  a  friend  of  Pusey,  Newman 
and  Keble  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  but 
subsequently  considered  that  the  Tractarians  leaned  too  much 
towards  Rome,  and  dissociated  himself  from  them.  When, 
however,  in  1849,  J.  A.  Froude  published  his  Nemesis  of  Paitk, 
Sewell  denounced  the  wickedness  of  the  book  to  his  class,  and, 
when  one  of  his  pupils  confessed  to  the  possession  of  a  copy, 
seized  it,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  threw  it  in  the  fire.  In  1843  he, 
with  some  friends,  founded  at  Rathfamham,  near  Dublin,  St 
Columba's  College,  designed  to  be  a  sort  of  Irish  Eton,  and  in 
1847  helped  to  found  Radley  College.  Sewell's  intention  was 
that  each  of  these  schools  should  be  conducted  on  strict  High 
Church  principles.  He  was  originally  himself  one  of  the  managers 
of  St  Coluroba,  and  sub-warden  of  Radley,  but  his  business 
management  was  not  successful  in  either  case,  and  his  personal 
responsibility  for  the  debts  contracted  by  Radley  caused  the 
sequestration  of  his  Oxford  fellowship.  In  1862  his  financial 
diiiicukies  compelled  him  to  leave  England  for  (Germany,  and 
he  did  not  return  till  187a    He  died  on  the  Z4th  of  November 

1874. 

His  publications  include  translations  of  the  Agamemnon  (1846), 
Ceorgics  (1846  and  1854)  and  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace  (1850);  i4fi 
Introduction  to  Ike  DuUogues  of  Plato  (1841):  Christian  Politics 
(1844);  The  Nation,  the  Church  and  the  University  of  Oxford  (1849); 
Christian  Vestiges  of  Creation  (i86x). 

His  elder  brother,  Richasd  Clasxe  Sewell  (1803-1864), 
practised  successfully  as  a  barrister  in  England,  and  then  went 
to  Australia,,  where  he  obtained  a  large  criminal  practice.  In 
1857  he  was  appointed  reader  in  law  to  the  University  of  Mel- 
bourne.  He  was  the  author  of  a  large  niunber  of  legal  works. 

A  younger  brother,  Henry  Sewell  (1807-1879),  who  became 
a  solicitor,  acted  in  London  as  secretary  and  deputy-chairman 
of  the  Canterbury  Assodation  for  the  Colonization  of  New 
2^1and,  and  eventually  went  out  to  the  colony,  and  in  1854 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  1856  he  became 
first  premier  of  New  2>aland.  Subsequently  he  held  the  office 
of  attorney-general  (1861-1863)  &nd  minister  of  justice  (1864^- 
1865  and  1869-1872).  In  1876  he  returned  to  England,  where 
be  died  on  the  14th  of  May  1879. 

Another  brother,  James  Edwaeds  Sewell  (i8io-x9d3), 
warden  of  New  College,  Oxford,  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  New  College.  In  1830  he  became  a  fellow  of  his  College, 
and  practically  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  there,  being  elected 
to  the  headship  in  i860.  The  first  University  Commission  had 
just  released  the  colleges  from  the  fetters  of  their  original  statutes, 
and  Sewell  was  called  on  to  determine  his  attitude  towards  the 
strong  reforming  party  in  New  College.  Though  himself  instinc- 
tively conservative,  he  determined  that  it  was  his  duty  to  give 
effect  to  the  desire  of  the  majority,  with  the  result  that  New 
College  led  the  way  in  the  general  reform  movement,  and  from 
being  one  of  the  smallest  became  the  second  largest  college  in 
Oxford.  Sewell  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  1874- 
1878.  He  died  in  his  ninety-third  year  on  the  a9th  of  January 
1903,  having  been  warden  for  43  years,  and  was  interred  in  the 
College  cloisters. 

A  sister,  Elizabeth  Misszno  Sewbll  (1815-1906),  was  the 


author  of  Amy  Herbert  and  many  other  High  Church  novels, 
and  of  several  devotional  books.  An  edition  of  her  works  was 
published  in  eleven  volumes  (1886). 

8BWBR,  a  large  drain  for  carrying  away  by  water  excreta  and 
other  refuse,  known  therefore  collectively  as  "sewage"  (see 
Sewekage  below);  also,  in  a  wider  and  older  sense,  the  term 
for  conduits  such  as  are  used  for  the  draining  of  the  fens,  or  of 
the  water-courses,  sea-defences,  &c.,  over  which  the  local 
authorities,  known  as  commissioners  of  sewers,  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion. In  English  law  a  "  sewer,"  as  distinguished  from  a  "  drain," 
is  that  which  carries  away  the  sewage  of  more  houses  or  other 
buildings  than  one.  Many  fandful  derivations  of  the  word 
have  been  given,  but. there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  word  is 
from  0.  Fr.  semoierif  Med.  Lat.  seweria,  the  sluice  of  a  mill-pond, 
from  the  Late  Lat.  e»-aquariaf  a  means  of  conducting  water  out 
of  an3rthing;  this  is  paralleled  by  £ng.  "ewer,"  a  water-jug, 
which  undoubtedly  comes  from  aquaria^  through  0.  Fr.  ewe, 
for  water,  mod.  eau. 

The  old  name  "  sewer,"  for  a  table  attendant  who  placed  and 
removed  the  dishes  from  the  table,  acted  as  waiter,  &c.,  must  be 
distinguished.  In  the  household  ordinances  of  Edward  II.  the  word 
seems  to  appear  in  the  form  asseour^  and  in  those  of  Edward  IV.  as 
assevuer^  an  officer  of  the  household  who  superintended  the  serving 
of  a  banquet.  Assoour  represents  O.  Fr.  asseoir,  to  seat,  set,  Lat. 
assidere.  The  word  was  early  connected  with  "  sewe  "  or  "  sew," 
juice,  broth,  pottage,  cognate  with  sucus,  juke. 

8EWERAGB,  a  general  term  for  the  process  of  systematically 
collecting  and  removing  the  fouled  water-supply  of  a  community. 
The  matter  to  be  dealt  with  may  conveniently  be  classified  as 
made  up  of  three  parts:  (i)  excreta,  consisting  of  urine  and 
faeces;  (2)  slop-water,  or  the  discharge  from  sinks,  basins,  baths, 
&c.,  and  the  waste  water  of  industrial  processes;  (3)  surface 
water  due  to  rainfall  Before  the  use  of  underground  conduits 
became  general,  the  second  and  third  constituents  were  commonly 
allowed  to  sink  into  the  neighbouring  grotmd,  or  to  find  their 
way  by  surface  channels  to  a  watercourse  or  to  the  sea.  The 
first  constituent  was  conserved  in  middens  or  pits,  cither  togetho* 
with  the  dust,  ashes,  kitchen  waste  and  solid  waste  generally  or 
separately,  and  was  carried  away  from  time  to  time  to  be  applied 
as  manure  to  the  land.  In  more  modem  times  the  pits  in  which 
excrement  was  collected  took  the  form  of  covered  tanks  called 
oesspoob,  and  with  this  modification  the  primitive  system  of 
conservancy,  with  occasional  removal  by  carts,  is  still  to  be  found 
in  many  towns.  Even  where  the  plan  of  removing  excrement 
by  sewers  has  been  adopted,  the  kitchen  waste,  ashes  and  solid 
refuse  is  still  treated  by  collecting  it  in  pails  or  bins,  whose 
contents  are  removed  by  carts  either  daily  or  at  longer  intervals, 
the  refuse  frequently  being  burned  in  destructors  (q.v.).  It 
therefore  forms  no  part  of  the  nearly  liquid  sewage  which  the 
other  constituents  unite  to  form. 

The  first  constituent  is  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view 
the  most  valuable,  and  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view  the  most 
dangerous,  element  of  sewage.  Even  healthy  excreta  decompose, 
if  kept  for  a  ^ort  time  after  they  are  produced,  and  give  rise  to 
noxious  gases;  but  a  more  serious  danger  proceeds  from  the  fact 
that  in  certain  cases  of  sickness  these  products  arc  charged 
with  q}edfic  germs  of  disease.  Speedy  removal  or  destruction 
of  excremcntal  sewage  is  therefore  imperative.  It  may  be  re- 
moved in  an  unmixed  stafe.  either  in  pails  or  tanks  or  (with  the 
aid  of  pneumatic  pressure)  by  pipes;  or  it  may  be  defaecated 
by  mixture  with  dry  earth  or  aisbes;  or,  finally,  it  may  be 
conveyed  away  in  sewers  by  gravitation,  after  the  addition  of 
a  relatively  large  volume  of  water.  This  last  mode  of  disposal 
is  termed  the  water-carriage  system  of  sewerage.  It  is  the  plan 
now  usually  adopted  in  towns  which  have  a  sufficient  water 
supply,  and  it  is  probably  the  mode  which  best  meets  the  needs 
of  any  large  community.  The  sewers  which  carry  the  diluted 
excreta  serve  also  to  take  slop-water,  and  may  or  may  not  be 
used  to  remove  the  surface  water  due  to  rainfall.  The  water* 
carriage  system  has  the  disadvantage  that  much  of  the  agri- 
cultural value  of  sewage  is  lost  by  its  dilution,  while  the  volume 
of  foul  matter  to  be  disposed  of  is  greatly  increased. 

I.  CoLLEcnoM  07  Sewace.— House  drains,  that  is  to  say, 
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Fig.  I. — ^Stoneware. 


those  paHs  of  the  domestic  system  of  drainage  which  extend 
from  the  soil-pipes  and  waste-pipes  to  the  sewer,  are  generally 
made  of  glazed  stoneware  pipes  having  a  diameter  of  4  in.,  6  in., 
or  sometimes  9  or  Z2  in.,  according  to  the  estimated  amount  of 
tf-MMft-^^^B  waste  to  be  removed.     In 

COncrf-^A^^H  ordinary  domestic  dwellings 

there  is  rarely  any  occasion 
to  use  pipes  of  a  greater 
diameter  than  6  in.,  and 
this  only  for  the  main  drain, 
the  branches  and  single  lines 
of  piping  being  4  in.  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  a  good  rule  to 
make  the  pipes  and  other  fittings,  such  as  channels  and  bends,  as 
small  in  diameter  as  possible,  having  due  regard  to  efficient 
capacity.  Such  a  drain  is  more  cleanly  than  one  too  large  for  its 
purpose,  in  that  it  is  more  thoroughly  flushed  when  in  use,  the 
sewage  running  at  a  much  faster  speed  through  a  full  pipe  than 
through  one  only  partially  fulL    For  this  reason  a  pipe  having 

too  great  a  capacity  for  the 

tTttumcn^HHH  work  it  has  to  do  is  liable  to 

become  corroded  by  sedi- 
ment deposited  from  slowly 
moving  waste. 

The  (Mpea  are  made  in  a  ft. 
lengths  and  are  formed  with 
a  socket  at  one  end  into 
which  the  straight  end  of 
the   next   pipe   nts   loosely. 

^  This  is  wedged  in  position 

with  a  httle  gasket  and  the  reniatniiiK  space  then  carefully  filled 
with  neat  Portland  cement  (fig.  i).  Pipes  are  made  also  with  a 
bituminous  substance  in  the  socket  and  arouKd  the  spigot  end,  and 
by  merely  pushing  the  one  into  the  other  the  joint  is  made.  The 
bitumen  b  curved  to  allow  self-adjustment  to  any  slight  settle- 
ment, so  that  damage  to  the  joint  is  avoided  (fig.  a).  A  com- 
posite joint  may  be  used  having  the  bitumen  lining  reinforced  with 
the  ordinary  Portland  cement  filling  (fig.  3).  This  type  is  some- 
what more  expensive  than  the  ordmary  jomting,  but  it  makes  a 
ewerful  and  effective  connexion.  The  method  of  connecting  two 
id  pipes  by  a  "  wiped  solder  joint "  is  shown  in  fig.  a.    Fig.  5 

shows  the  method  01  conncct- 


Fic.  3.— 5Unford*8  Joint. 
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ing  a  lead  pipe  into  the  socket 
of  a  stoneware  one,  a  brass 
sleeve  piece  or  ferrule  being 
used  to  give  the  necessary 
stiffness  to  the  end  of  the  lead 
pipe.  This  arrangement  is 
irequentty  used,  for  example, 
at  the  base  of  a  soil-pipe  at  its 
junction  with  the  drain.     In 

F,o.  3.-Comp<»i,.  Joint.  j^«j  "^  «£«  (^1.  ^^^ 

attached  to  it  to  take  the  plain  end  of  a  stoneware  pipe.  This 
form  of  connexion  is  used  between  a  water-closet  and  a  lead  trap. 
The  joint  diown  in  figs.  5  and  6  is  similarly  made  when  an  iron  pipe 
is  substituted  for  a  stoneware  one,  but  instead  of  the  Portland  cement 
filling,  molten  lead  is  used  and  carefully  caulked  to  form  a  water- 
tight joint. 

In  the  water-carriage  system  of  drainage  each  house  has  its 
own  network  of  drain-pipes  laid  under  the  ground,  into  which 
are  taken  the  waste-pipes  which  lead  from  the  doseis,  urinals, 

sinks,  lavatory  basins,  and 
rain-water  and  other  gulleys 
within  and  about  the  Jiouse. 
The  many  branches  are 
gathered  into  one  or  more 
manholes,  and  connexion  is 
finally  made  by  means  of  a 
sin^e      pipe      with      the 


FlO.  4. — Lead-wiped  Joint. 


common  public  sewer.  Gas  from  the  sewer  is  prevented 
from  entering  the  house  drains  by  a  disconnecting  trap  fixed 
in  the  manhole  nearest  the  entrance  to  the  sewer.  The 
fundamental  maxims  of  house  sanitation  are  first,  that  there 
shall  be  complete  disconnexion  between  the  pipes  within  and 
without  the  house,  and  second,  that  the  drainage  shall  be  so 
constructed  as  to  allow  for  the  free  admission  of  air  in  order 
to  secure  the  thorough  ventilation  of  all  parts  of  the  system 


Fig.  6. — ^Stoneware  into  Lea4* 


and  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  acatmulation  of  gas  in  any  d  the 

waste-  or  drain-pipes.  The  drains  must  be  planned  to  conduct 
the  waste  material  from  the  premises  as  quickly  as  possible 
without  leakage  or  deposit  by  the  way.  The  pipes  should  be 
laid  in  straight  lines  from  point  to  point  to  true  gradients  of 
between  2  to  4  in.  in  10  ft.  Junctions  with  branch  pipes  and  any 
bends  necessary  should  be  gathered,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
inspection  chambers 
fitted  with  open  channels 
instead  of  dosed  pipes. 
This  allows  of  easy  in- 
spection and  testing,  and 
provides  means  of  accesa 
for   the   drain-rods   in 

cases  of  blockage.  Some-  r-.^  ,     i     j  •  •   c. 

times  it  Is  desired,  for  "°-  S-r-Lcad  into  Stoneware. 

reasons  of  economy  or  otherwise,  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  manhde 
at  a  change  of  direction  in'the  drain.  A  branch  pipe  which  may 
have  a  specially  shaped  junction  for  cleaning  the  pipes  in 
both  directicms  is  taken  up  with .  a  slope  to  the  ground  or 
floor  level  and  there  finished  with  an  air-tig^t  cover  which 
may  be  removed  to  allow  the  Introduction  of  dnun-rods 
should  the  pipes  become  blocked.  ■  Junctions  of  one  pipe  with 
another    should    be    made 

obliqudy  in  the  direction  ^SSfiSdHHSI^?^S^fWl  f 
of  ibe  floor.  Stoneware 
pipes  should  be  laid  upon 
a  bed  of  concrete  not  less 
than  6  in.  thick  and 
benched  up  at  the  sides 
with  concrete  to  prevent 
any  movement.  When  such 
pipes  pass  under  a  building  they  should  be  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  concrete  casing  at  least  6  in.  in  thickness.  No  drain 
should  lie  under  a  building  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it,  for  injury 
Is  very  liable  to  occur  through  some  slight  settlement  of  the  build- 
ing, and  in  a  position  such  that  the  smells  escaping  from  the 
damaged  pipe  would  rise  up  through  the  floor  into  the  building 
this  would  be  an  especially  serious  matter.  The  expense  and 
annoyance  of  having  the 
ground  opened  up  for  the 
repair  of  defects  in  the  (rapes 
beneath  is  another  strong 
argument  against  drains 
bdng  placed  under  a  house. 
Where  this  is  really  neces- 
sary, however,  pipes  of  cast-  pio.  7.— Iron  Spigot  and  Socket  JoJoL 
iron  are  recommended 

instead  of  the  ordinary  stoneware  pipes,  as  being  stronger; 
being  made  in  lengths  of  6  and  9  ft.,  they  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  3  ft.  long  stoneware  tubes,  for 'the  joints 
of  the  latter  are  frequently  a  source  of  weakness.  The  joints, 
fewer  in  number,  are  made  with  molten  lead  (fig.  7),  or  Asnged 
pipes  are  used  and  the  joints  packed  with  rubber  and  bolted 
(fig.  8). 

The  principle  of  disconnexion  adopted  between  the  indoor 
and  outdoor  pipes  should 
be  retained  between  the 
latter  and  the  sewer,  and 
the  domestic  system  should 
be  cut  off  from  the  public 
drain  by  means  of  a  dis- 
connecting trap.  This  appli- 
ance is  usually  placed  in  a 
small  chamber  or  manhole. 
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Fig.  8.— Iron-flan^    and  Bolted 
Joint. 


easy  of  access  for  inspection,  built  close  to  the  boundary  of  the 

premises,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sewer  into  which  the 

house  drain  discharges. 

Fig.  9  shows  a  scctwn  and  plan  of  such  a  manhole  built  in  accord- 
ance with  the  London  drainage  by-laws.  There  are  five  inlets  from 
branch  drains  discharging  by  specially-shaped  glased  channels  into 
the  main  channel  in  the  centre.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  case  a 
blockage  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  dear  any  of  the  pipes  with 
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tiu  dntn-todi.  Tb>  cap  to  the  dtuini:  arm  lia>  ■  rhdn  aiuched 
bx  which  it  CAD  be  removed  in  coat  of  nooding.  The  chAnneU  are 
benched  up  at  the  lidcA  with  cements  vid  the  nunhole  ia  nndend 
on  the  initde  with  ■  cement  linina;  A  frab  air  inlet  U  taken  out 
near  the  top  otihe  chamber  and  ia  fitted  with  a  mica  flap  inlet  va]v«. 
The  cover  u  of  caAt-iron  In  a  caat-irofi  frame  abaped  with  gnovea 
to  afford  a  double  seal,  the  ETOovea  beiDj  filled  with  a  coopoiidDn 
aS  faUow  and  &ne  aand.  Where  then  ii  a  dajifer  of  a  backflov 
(ram  the  lewer  due  lo  its  becomioE  Sooded.  a  hicjed  dap  diould  bo 
placed  at  the  junction  of  drain  aH  aewer  to  pnvenl  mrage  from 
entering  tlK  home  drain,  A  ball  tiap  deafaned  for  tUa  piirpoaa  may 
be  uied  in  place  ol  ■  Sap.  and  ia  more  Mtialaclory,  <or  the  latter  u 
liabktabeconiecarrodedaDdanirlrHlfflr.  InlhebaU-trapappliance 
the  tbwing  back  o(  the  Kmn  forcea  a  copper  ball  id  ta  tightly 
uainat  the  drain  outlet*  the  ball  dropfrinf  out  of  the  way  of  the  £ow 
dirccdy  tbe  preasun  it  lelajud. 

The  .water.tarriag8  ^item  of  draioaje  i>  tmdoubledly  the 
il  nearly  perfect  yet  devised.  At  the  aariie  time  it  is  a  very 
toilly  syilem  to  inaiall  wiih  iti  nelwoik  of  lenrera, 
pumping  Btatfona,  and  arranfemerifj  (or  depositlDg 


application  fror 

■ewage  to  be  dealt  with  by  olher 

'  arbcrc  Ibere  ia  nc 
__     „.  _     aa  mth-dosct  n 

perfect  wtiifaclion.    Nun 
in  nhich  a  auitable  quantity  of  t 
uU  the  pan  at  eacb  t' 
dry  eatlh  and  a  hand 
wcO.    A  pita  much  ui 


Tlure  provided  in  Che  jduj. 

;h  aome  defective  portion  of  Che  drain  ia 
x  of  the  level  of  tbe  water  in  the  upper 


rn  until  the,whak  It 


Btlached'to  the  apparatua.     Tb^  preaiure  ibould  be  mainlined 
without  appredabCE  diminution  for  a  atipulated  poiod  before  the 

The  unoMtlea  it Eeoerally  wed  for tcatJnf  ircrtical  ahafla ancb aa 
•cdl-plpei  and  ventilatan  to  whicfc  the  wata  teat  (annol  be  con- 
veniently appUed  owlns  to  the  eaceaave  preaanre  produced  at  the 
loiRr  portion  of  the  p^  by  tbe  head  of  water.  It  ia  applied  by 
alDppinc  the  eada  of  the  pipea  and  Intndudnf  luoke  1:^  a  dr^ 
rocket  or  by  a  amohe-prodiidDE  machine  which  forcea  volnmea  of 
thick  amoke  chrouEh  an  aperture  ia  the  ttopper.  The  pipea  and 
jdnta  are  then  cajHuHY  inapected  for  any  evidcAce  of  leakage. 

Tbe  jcml  Kit  ia  occamaaAy  employed  for  teidng  Btdl  and  ventilat- 
ing pipee»  but  the  appaiatua  muit  be  carefully  handled  to  avoid  tbe 
material  being  apilt  u  tbt  boliding  and  thua  miileadlng  the  opcracor. 
The  teat  ia  made  by  introdudnc  inco  tbe  drain  aone  aubftancc 
poaaeaiini  a  powerful  odour  auchaa  oil  of  peppermint,  calcium  carWde 
or  other  auitable  material,  and  tracing  any  defect  by  meana  of  the 


— Jii"Xhoi.^  - 

will  not  happen  If  tbe  appDar 
ventilated,  A  lectior  -»-•"— 
It  haa  a  Und  of  in 


by  pouring  In  v 


in  plug  or  Btoppcr  ia  ahown  in 
■r  which  apandi  when  the  ac 


cf  the  plug  ia  a  vpped  aperture  a^ich  all 
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testing  and  alto  allows  the  water  gradually  to  escape  after  a  test  by 
water. 

Existing  drains  which  have  become  defective  and  require  to  be 
made  good  must  be  exposed,  taken  up  and  relaid  with  new  pipes, 
unless  advantage  be  taken  of  a  method  which,  it  is  claimed,  renders 
it  possible  to  make  them  permanently  watertight  so  as  to  withstand 
the  water  test  under  pressure,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dinnfect  them 
and  the  surrounding  subsoil.  This  end  is  accomplished  with  the  aid 
of  patent  machines  which  on  being  passed  through  the  drain-pipe 
6rst  remove  all  obstructions  and  accumulations  cA  foul  matter  and 
then  thoroughly  cleanse  and  disinfect  it,  saturating  the  outside  con- 
crete and  contaminated  soil  adjacent  to  any  leak  with  strong  dis- 
infectants. Subsequently,  loaded  with  the  best  Portland  cement, 
another  machine  is  passed  through  the  drain,  and,  by^  powerful 
evenly-distributed  circular  compression,  forces  the  cement  into  every 
hole,  crack  or  crevice  in  the  pioes  and  joints.  This  work  leaves  the 
inner  surface  of  the  pipes  periectly  dean  and  smooth.  After  the 
usual  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  cement  to  set  the  air  test  is 
applied,  and  the  dcain  is  claimed  to  be  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  a 

new  drain,  because  the  foundation  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  process,  and  the  risk  of  settlement, 
which  is  often  the  cause  of  leaky  drains,  is 
remote. 

Every  sanitary  fitting  should  be  trapped  by  a 
bend  on  the  waste-pipe:  this  is  generallv  made 
separately  and  fixed  up  near  to  the  sink, 
"f»  closet  or  basin,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  traps  of  small  wastes  such  as  those  of  sinks 
and  lavatories  should  be  fitted  with  a  brass  screw 
cap  to  faciliute  dearing  when  a  stoppage  occurs. 
Their  object  is  to  hold  a  quantity  of  water  suffi- 
dent  to  prevent  the  access  of  foul  air  through 
the  waste-pipe  into  the  house.  The  depth  of  the 
water  "  seal  should  not  be  less  than  2  in.,  or  it 
may  become  easily  unsealed  in  hot  weather 
through  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  Unsealing 
may  Be  caused,  too,  by  "  siphonage,"  when  a 
number  of  fittings  are  attached  to  the  same  main 
waste  without  the  branches  being  properly  ven- 
tilated just  below  each  trap.  The  dischai^ 
from  one  fitting  in  this  case  would  create  a  partial 
vacuum  in  the  other  branches  and  probably  suck 
the  sealing  water  from  one  or  more  of  the  traps. 
To  obviate  such  an  occurrence  an  "  anti-siphon- 
age  "  pipe  is  fixed  having  its  upper  end  open  to 
the  air  and  provided  with  branches  tapping  such 
waste-pipe  just  below  the  trap.  Then,  with  this 
contrivance,  a  dischaigc  from  any  fitting,  instead 
of  caunng  air  to  be  sucked  in  through  the  trap 
of  another  fitting,  thereby  breakins  the  seal  and 
allowing  foul  drain  air  to  enter  the  nouse,  merely 


L*'Ml| 


Fio.  la.—Soil 
Pipe-  with  Anti- 
siphonage  Pipe. 
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draws  the  necessary  air  through  theanti-siphonage 
pipe,  leaving  the  other  traps  with  their  seals  intact 
(fig.  13).  There  are  many  forms  of  traps  for  use 
In  diffcrentjKMitions  although  the  prindple  and  purposes  of  all  are 
identical.  Two  forms  commonly  used  are  known  as  the  S  and  the 
P  trap.    The  bell  trap  and  the  D  trap  are  obsolete. 

To  collect  the  rain  and  waste  water  from  areas,  yards,  laundrv 
and  other  floors  and  similar  positions  an  open  trapped  guUey  is  used. 
It  is  usually  of  stoneware  and  fitted  with  an  open  iron 
f^'^^y*  grating  which  admits  the  water  (fig.  li).  Many  of  these 
guUeys  are  made  too  shallow  and  speedily  get  choked  if  the  water 
they  receive  is  charged  with  mud  or  sand.   To  obviate  this  difficulty 


charged 

.Tcrinwdter 


Fig.  13. — Gulley. 


Fig.  i4.^Docking's  Slipper  Head. 


the  gutleys  are  made  with  a  deep  container  and  are  often  fitted  Vith  a 
perforated  basket  of  ^Ivanizea  iron  which  catches  the  solid  matter 
and  has  a  handle  which  allows  for  its  easv  removal  when  necessary. 
GuUeys  with  slipper  or  channd  heads  as  shown  in  fiff.  14  are  required 
to  be  fitted  in  some  districts  to  receive  the  waste  from  sinks.  The 
warm  waste  water  from  scullery  and  pantry  sinks  contains  much 
grease,  and  should  discharge  into  a  trapped  gulley  specially  con- 
structed to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  grease  into  the  drain  (fig.  15). 
It  should  be  of  ample  size  to  contain  suffident  cold  water  to  solidify 
the  fat  which  enters  it.  This  forms  in  cakes  on  the  top  of  the  water 
and  should  be  frequently  broken  up  and  removed. 


Fig.  15. — ^Stoneware  Grease 
Trap. 
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Great  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  dengn  of  sanitary  fittings, 
with  the  object  of  making  them  as  nearly  self<leansif%  as  possible. 
In  the  fixing  of  dosets  the  wood 
casings  which  used  to  be  fixed 
around  every  water-closet  are  gmng 
steadily  out  of  use,  their  place 
being  taken  by  a  hinged  seat  sup- 
ported on  metal  l>racket8— an 
arrangement  which  allows  every 
part  of  the  appliance  to  be  readily 
cleaned  with  a  doth.  In  hospitals 
and  similar  institutions  a  form  of 
doset  is  made  fitted  with  lugs  which 
are  built  into  the  wall ;  in  this  way 
support  is  obtained  without  any 
assistance  from  the  floor,  which  is 
left  quite  dear  for  sweeping. 
Lavatory  basins  and  sinks  are  also  supported  on  cantilevers  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  wood  endosures  which  were  formerly  often  fixed 
around  these  appliances  are  now  generally  omitted. 

There  are  several  distinct  types  of  water-dosets.  Each  type  is 
made  in  many  different  patterns,  both  good  and  bad  from  a  samtary 
point  of  view,  and,  whatever  the  type  decided  upon, 
care  is  necessary  in  selecting  to  obtain  one  efficient  and 
hvgienic  in  shape  and  working.  The  prindpal  kinds  of 
closets  now  in  use  are  the  washdown,  siphonic,  valve,  washout  and 
hopper. 

Waskdown  doseU  (fig.  16)  are  most  commonly  used.  They  are 
inexpensive  to  buy  and  to  fix,  and  bdng 
made  in  one  piece  and  simple  in  con- 
struction without  any  mechanical  work 
ing  parts  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order.  When  strongly  made  or  pro- 
tected by  brick  or  concrete  work  they 
will  stand  very  rough  usage.  The  ob- 
jection is  sometimes  raised  with  regard 
to  washdown  closets  that  they  are  noisy 
in  action.    This  must  be  allowed  with 

many  patterns,  but  some  of  the  latot  p,Q  ,6.— Washdown. 

designs  have  been  greatly  improved  m  »»«i*»jwwB. 

this  respectt  and  when  fitted  with  a  ulent  flushing  dsteni  are  not 
open  to  this  objection. 

Siphonic  dosets  (fig.  tj)  are  a  type  of  washdown  in  whidi  the  con- 
tents of  the  pan  are  removed  by  siphonic  action,  an  after  flush 
arrangement  providing  for  the  resealing  of  the  trap.  They  are  practic- 
ally silent  in  action  and  with  a  flush  of  three  gallons  work  voy 
satisfactorily.-  Where  the  restrictions  of  the  water  company  require 
the  usual  two  gallon  flush  the  ordinary  washdown  pan  should  be  used. 

Valve  closets  (fig.  18)  are  considered  by  many  authorities  on  sanita- 
tion to  be  preferable  to  all  other  types.    For  domestic  buildings. 


FJg.  17.— Siphonic 
Washdown. 


Fig.  18.— Valv«. 


hotels,  and  where  not  subjected  to  the  hardest  wear,  they  are  no* 
doubtedly  of  great  value.  They  should  have  a  three  gallon  flush, 
and  on  this  account  they  cannot  be  used  in  many  districts  owing  to 
the  water  companies'  regulations  stipulating  that  a  fludi  of  not  mme 
than  two  gallons  may  be  used. 

The  washout  closet  (fig.  19)  b  a  type  that  never  attained  mi^ 
popularity  as  it  haa  been  found  by  practical 
experience  to  be  unsanitary  and  objec- 
tionable.  The  standing  water  is  too  shallow, 
and  the  receiving  basin  checks  the  force  ot 
the  flush  and  the  trap  is  therefore  fre- 
quently imperfectly  deared. 

Hopper  aosels  are  of  two  kinds — the  long 
hopper  and  the  short  hopper.  These  are 
the  forerunners  of  the  washdown  closet 
which  the  short  hopper  pan  resembles,  but 
instead  of  pan  and  trap  oeing  made  in  one 
piece  the  fitting  consists  of  a  firecUy  or  Fig.  19. — VfvAaat. 
stoneware  hopper,  with  strawht  sloping 

sides  and  central  outlet  jointeofto  a  trap  of  lead  or  other  materiaL 
The  joint  should  be  placed  so  as  to  be  always  kept  under  water  by 
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■nd  vhcR  thin  luxer  qumntlty  i^  .illcn^d  i^ouM  i^adopti 


It  or  vtry  ilow  u  deiired.  (or  the  liphc 
■en  a  diop-by-drDp  lupply  will  am  i  li 

gulatVmi  toperiinK  the  eoimruclion 
_^      cloeef.    TKpe ' 


n  of  tbE  cIoK 


ii*"!^™ 


paTalut  muK  provhk  lor  the  cfrrctual  flmhing  and  clausing  <J  tl^e 
pan,  and  (be  prompt  and  effeclual  RmovaL  th^rrlrom,  and  from  the 
Inp  eonaecled  therewith  of  all  aalid^and  liquid  hlih.    The  pao  or 

all  6l(h  to  fall  Tree  of  the  aidei  dirvctly  into  Il>e  water.  No  "  con^ 
taincr"  or  ininnir  filtini  (hall  be  fined  under  Ihe  poo.  There  (hall 
be  filed  immediacely  beneath  or  in  connsdoD  with  the  pan  an 
efficient  siphon  Kap  constructed  to  maintain  a  tufiicienl  water  ami 
between  the  pan  and  Iba  drain  or  loil  pipe.  No  D  trap  or  other 
■imilar  trap  i>  to  be  connected  witb  the  apparatiu.  If  more  thah 
one  water-clovt  i«  eonnected  with  a  K^Upipe  the  tnp  of  each  closet 
^11  be  ventibted  into  the  open  air  at  a  point  at  hljthaa  the  lop  of 
the  tail-pipe,  or  into  a  *oi!-}^pe  above   the  highnl  cIohL    _T1u» 


m  the  hishett 


matenali;  copper,  catt- 

, , -.  .,-jrally  employed.    Metal 

m^t^^  hatuhave  Che  great  advantage  of  becoming  hot  wllhlfac 
"****  water,  wliile  bathe  of  porcelain,  atonewatt  and  marble, 
which  are  bad  condiunan  o(  Iwal,  impart  la  the  ueer  a  senM  of  chDIl- 
neu  even  though  the  water  in  the  bath  be  bat.  Copper  bathi  ara 
be4t ;  they  may  be  finiihed  on  the  imlde  by  tinning,  enaittctling  or 
iuckel  paling.  Iron  bathi.  ntuall)'  lapciing  in  ihape,  arr  very 
popubr  and  are  usually  finished  In  enamtl.  but  loTnFtimei  linned- 

A  good  fcaturvofthit  bath  het  in  the  fact  that  all  pans  are  accenible 
aru  easily  cleaned-  Fonrlain  batht  are  cumbersome  and  take  a  long 
lime  to  heat,  but  they  are  often  used  lor  public  bathi.  Thepractic« 
of  enclosing  the  bath  with  a  wood  casing  is  last  dying  out;  it  li 
insanitary  In  thai  it  hatbours  dust  and  venpin.  Baths  are  now 
usually  elevated  upon  short  legs,  so  that  every  part  of  (hem  and  of 

-■--  -^ " ,nd  wall  isacteitibk  (or  cleanTta. 

»  of  a  good  type  of  scullery  sink,  and  shows  the 

trap  with  brass  clearug  cap.    The  fitting  is  supported 


uiually  elevati 
Ifae  adjacent  11 


nrpes  are  of  glaaed  ware,  ai 
ides  about  4  (ctii^h  with  ■ 

diocha^ns  into  ao  open  glased  cb 
. _i  ----ij,^  collects  I"-  -*■- 


rlical  curved  backs 
■■ng  nm  roua'    ' 


Fig.  jr.— Bath,  with  Standing  Waste. 
a  trapped  guUey  at  one  end  of  the  range.    This  is  the  type  nsoany 

urinals  are  often  fiaed,  but  theru  is  more  difficulty  in  k^iping  them 
clean  on  account  of  the  sharp  angle  and  the  unsuitat^ty  at  the 
material.  Urinals  are  sridom  fixed  in  private  bouses  or  offices,  an 
ordinary  wast>do«n  pedestal  closet  with  lunged  *^  tip-up"  sot 
serving  every  purpose-  Such  seats  are  often  fitted  with  balance 
weights  to  cause  them  to  lift  automatically  when  tut  in  ttap  as  a 
closet.     Unless  kept  vay  dean  and  well  Suabed  with  water,  urinals 

la  London  among  nha  tosnu  Ibe  system  of  drsina^  is  a  "  com- 
bined'* one,  that  is,  the  storm  water  and  the  domestic  sewage  and 

yMemofdraimu 


in  both  figures  the  rain-wi 

»iber  drama  in  a  full  line. 

„.  j^,  A  Is  a  4  in.  cast-iron  rajn-water  <iowD-pipe.  d  n  a  4  in. 

veniilaiing-ppe  taken  up  to  a  point  above  Ibe  building.  C  is  a 
trapped  guilty  lurh  as  ia  shown  In  fif .  13.  D  laagulley  witbchaiutel 
head  <%.  14)  Into  whirh  an  taken  Ihe  discliartea  from  tbe  scullery 

5xrJ"?.r 

(^"cnWmgllM  bouK  <^tM.  ^Tbe  ma^SwIe  is"fil^^th'7scalcd 
cast^nm  cover  and  has  an  inlet  at  L  sdth  mica  Bap  valve  to  adnut 
fresh  air  to  the  drains;  In  construction  it  Is  similar  to  tbe  one  shown 
in  fig.  9,  but  has  only  two  branches  entering  it  instead  of  five.  In 
I1E.J4,  A  is  a  rain-water  pipe  diichar^ng  to  the  gulley  B.  which  is  un- 
trapped  to  allow  of  tbe  ventiUlion  of  At  branch  C-B.  C  is  a  lengtb 
of  piping  brought  up  to  the  luiface  of  the  ground  and  finitbed  with  a 
cap,  which  is  removed  when  it  is  found  necesaty  to  clear  away  any 
obstruction.  A  spedal  shaped  junction  here  allows  the  tods  to  bo 
pushed  up  either  branch  at  reqidiwL  D  and  E  are  trapped  gulleya 
as  already  described.  F  is  an  untnppcd  gulley  serving  to  ventilate 
tbe  drain.  C,  H  and  J  the  tame  as  for  fig.  aj.  K  is  a  pair  ul  man- 
holes built  tide  by  tide,  one  for  storm  water  and  Ibe  other  (or  sewage. 
Both  are  fitted  with  inlfrceptina  traps,  and  the  sewage  chamber  Is 
vemilatedbyanairinletatLaiTnEg.  11;     The  cover  of  the  storm 

with  a  grating  and  be  used  to  drain  tlie  (orccoun. 


iloned^  Tbey  iDcluoe  reqiurFmciiu  rr^HniiD 
fom,  [ndient  ud  method*  of  coutruction  u 
dnioit  tofledwr  vitb  nguUlions  BfirctinE  the 
'  ~ —  of  tnpt,  Gtluifi  UHi  other  AppKralui 


with  luiltuy ^^ 

cliuKi  o<  the  by-l» , 


fftU  of  dainj  joiati  of  dnii 
nelfht  of  inn  pipn:  thiol 

plpaj  dniat  under  biiiMiDn;  o j _  , ,„.   , 

IiuH  to  6nia  to  be  trapped  i  drua  l»cacfa  wall  to  be  proCKted  by 
arch,  BafMOH.  or  Iroa  Hntd;  dnla  coBBCcud  with  Kwer  to  be 
trapped  and  meau  of  acceia  to  trap  provided;  no  risht-ansicd 
JDOctiou  to  be  formed  either  nr^cal  or  horiunal;  at  lean  two 
qdtrapped  opeoinn  to  be  provided  (or  veatL1atLofl>  each  fitted  vdth  a 
fnlini  or  cowl  with  aperture*  for  patiage  of  air  equal  En  area  to  that 


FlO.  13.—" 

::Dmbi» 

rf-'SyWeo.      no. «.-"  Separate  "Sy^em. 

«( the  pipe  to  which  It  ii  Btled 
in  dia£«a,  and  if  poiBble 

nIeU  to  dramt  to  be 
kt  and  lavatoriee  to  be 

trapped  inmediately  beneath  the  fitting :  bell  tr 


open  urmtoa  propeily  trapped  ruUey;  Kril-pipe>  wherever  practic- 
able ID  be  Btuite  Dutiide  the  buiMinc  and  to  be  ol  drawn  ^d  or 

-'-"--—  -'"-V*  K^A  lo^n^Jt]am  than  3)  iir'n 
nolteD  lead  or  Ainj^  joinii  leinirely 


wip^jointiiironpi 


d  with  K 


Hl-pil 


between  the  tol-pipfl  and  Che  drain ;  the 

ae  intemai  diaoieter  of  not  lee*  loan  *i  la.,  ana  id  or  tanen  uh  amvc 

the  boitdlnf  and  ita  end  left  open  u  an  outlet  for  foul  air;  methodi 

witer-cloart  with  an  anti^ph«iage  pipe  at  not  len  than  3  in. 
diameter  and  ventJlatcd  into  the  open  Air  or  into  the  »i1-pipe  at  a 
point  above  the  hijheat  fittuij  on  the  eoU-pipe;  cowinidioa  of  ilop 

The  by-lawi  retpecting  health  and 

regulfliaiu  are  found  in  the  Sanitary  Code  1903.   fhue : 
franwdbylhe  Board  of  Health  under  the  aulhonly  of  •eciion  1173 
of  the  New  York  Charier  ttf}.  Theae  mun  be  taken  in  conjunctioa 
with  the  ilalutc  bearing  on  plunUnt  in  New  Yorii  City  wbich  wa> 


in  a  very  ainht  degre,   ..__   ___,  _   . , 

a  more  itrin^nt  charactiT  than  in  any  other  capitaL  Thu  no 
Hnitary,  plumbing  or  lifting  work  maybe  imdertaken  without  finA 
lubmittiiw  for  approval  to  tH  Department  of  Duildiasa  conplett 
and  Miitanle  drawfi  and  paitkulan  ol  the  jnateriali  to  be  uied. 
Such  a  notice  i*  ncce— ly  wen  in  the  cue  of  tnaiii  and  alteiatioaa 
ID  cxiKJng  wDflL  Aa  a  further  guanntee  of  the  work  being  latia- 
factory  it  it  ordained  that  no  audi  work  ihall  be  eseoited  eacept 
under  the  nperintcndcDcq  of  a  lefiitered  pfumlMr.  EiRry  naicd 
plumber  in  tha  dty  of  New  York  or  othcn  working  tberein  aa  antii 

A  enry  year  during  tb 
«ce  or  ucHicc  no  won  ca 

iptiKHUDent  or  both,  while  in  the  caie  <^  any  certificated  pfuniher 
nil  employia  wilfully  breaking,  with  hii  knowledge,  any  of  the 

ilea  and  npilatioot  rdatine  to  drainaae  and  plumbing,  the  nnifi- 
imte  of  the  maacer  it  to  be  forteited  in  addition  to  the  aforenientMcd 
fin& 

n.  COHViiANCX  or  Sewace. — Foi  nun  aewtti,  cimlu 
pipes  of  glued  stonewaR  or  of  moulded  ccmeal  ate  ttKd,  frco 
6  iiL  to  18  in.  and  even  lo  b.  In  diameter.  The  pipti  ^^ 
an  made  in  itiort  Itn^Du,  and  an  utuaU;  Jtnnted  J^naa, 
by  puaing  the  end  or  (pigot  of  one  into  the  Bcket  or 
fatKCt  ol  llie  neit.  Into  the  qwce  between  the  vd|M  and 
faucet  a  tin|  ol  guket  or  tarted  hemp  should  be  forced,  and  the 
rest  of  the  ipace  £Ued  up  with  cemcni.  Other  metbodi  of  jointing 
have  already  been  dnctibed  and  illtulrated.  The  pips  an 
laid  with  the  qiigol  endi  poiolinc  in  Ike  direction  o(  the  Sow, 
with  a  uDiiorra  gradient,  and,  when  practicable,  in  ttni^I 
lino.  la  apedal  positiou,  >a  nsder  the  bed  ol  a  airtam,  cait- 
■yuice  of  lewage.    Where  the 


•botlet  ndiul  than  the  arch 

lia  form  liei  In  the  fart  that  sreal 
variallont  in  the  volume  of  Bow  muit  be  expected,  and  the  cn- 
■ectioD  pteienti  for  the  amall  or  diy-woiber  flow  a  narnran 
cbuinel  than  would  be  pmenled  by  a  dicuter  Mwer  of  the 
nme  total  capacity.    Figt.  11  '  *       


I,  with  dimeniloM  eqnoKd  Id  tcnu  cf  t<i; 

diamelcr  ol  the  arch.    Fig.  96  ii  the  Dwn  BMiden  fono,  and  hu 
the  advanla«c  of  a  iharpcr  inntt.   The  tatio  al  width  to  beifbi 

Built  Kwcn  are  moat  commonly  made  of  brids,  moulded 
to  suit  the  curved  ilruclure  ol  whidi  they  ue  to  ionn  pan. 
Separate  Invert  blocks  of  glased  earthenwate,  tetn-CDtU  or 
fire-clay  an  often  uted  in  combination  with  biickwnk.  The 
brick*  are  laid  over  a  templet  made  10  the  section  of  the  tcwa, 
and  an  grouled  with  cement.  The  thickness  of  brickwork 
for  leweis  over  3  ft.  In  diameter  Abould  not  be  lesa  than  9  in.,  but 
for  smaller  leweis  laid  in  good  ground  at  depths  not  eictediofl 
30  ft.  from  the  surface  a  thicknos  of  4|  in.  will  mSct  if  wil 
backed  up  with  concnte.     The  thickncM  of  brichwork  lor  a 


SEWERAGE 


7+« 


Kwer  of  any  siae  may  be  deteniiined  in  feet  by  the  formula  tfr/ioo, 

where  ^« depth  of  excavation  in  feet  and  r-external  radiui 

in  feet. 
An  egg-shaped  sewer,  made  with  two  thickncsaes  of  brick, 

an  invert  blodc,  and  a  concrete  setting,  is  iUustmtcd  in  fig.  ay- 
Concrete  is  largely  used  in  the 
construction  of  sewers,  either  in 
combination  with  brickwork  or 
alone.  For  this  purpose  the  con- 
crete consisu  of  from  5  to  7  parts 
of  sand  and  gravel  or  broken 
stone  to  I  of  Portland  cement. 
It  may  be  used  as  a  cradle  for 
or  as  a  backing  to  a  brick  ring, 
or  as  the  sole  nnalerial  of  construc- 
tion by  running  it  into-  position 
round  a  mould  which  is  removed 
when  the  concrete  is  suflicieniiy 
set,  the  inner  surface  of  the  sewer 

Fig.  27.-Bnck  Sewer.  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^^^^     ^  j^^^,^p_ 

ment  in  the  construction  of  concrete  sewers,  whether  laid  in 
sectional  pipes  or  constructed  and  moulded  in  situ,  is  the  use  of 
iron  or  steel  bars  and  wires  embedded  in  the  material  as  a  rein- 
forcement. Such  conduits  can  be  constructed  of  any  size  and 
designed  to  withsUnd  high  pressures.  Fig.  28  is  a  section  of  a 
concrete  sewer  having  a  diameter  of  more  than  9  ft.  constructed 
with  round  rod  reinforcement.  With  regard  to  the  method  for 
calculating  the  proportions,  generally  speaking  the  thickness 
of  the  concrete  shell  should  in  no  place  be  less  than  one-twelfth 

of  the  greatest  in- 
3l*<hi$K  temal  diameter  of 

the  tube,  while  the 
steel  reinforcement 
should  be  designed 
to  resist  the  whole 
of  the  tensile  stress. 
9|'tfKK  Where  the  safe 
tensile  stress  in  the 
steel  is  8  tons  per 
sq.  in.  P-the  pres- 
sure in  pounds  per 
sq.  in.,  and  r* 
the  internal  radius 
in  inches;  the 
weight  of  the  re- 
F1C.38. — Reinforced  Concrete  Sewer.  Section,  inforcement  per 

sq.  ft  -  Pf/4So, 
while  its  area  at  each  side  of  the  pipe  per  longitudinal  foot, 
when  /""Safe  tensile  stress  in  the  reinforcement  in  pounds,  is 

laPr//. 

In  dctermtntng  the  dimensions  of  wwcn,  the  amount  of  sewage 
proper  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  the  water  supply  (generally  about 
...  M  gallons  per  head  per  diem),  and  to  this  must  be  added 

z^^rlm  twnen  the  "  combined  "  system  is  adopted)  an  allowance 
f2!fgM.  '^  ^^  surface  water  due  to  rainfall.  The  latter,  which  is 
^^  generally  by  far  the  larger  constituent,  is  to  be  estimated 

from  the  maximum  rate  of  rainfall  for  the  district  and  from  the  area 
and  character  of  the  surface.  In  the  sewerage  of  Berlin,  for  example. 
the  maximum  rainfall  allowed  for  is  }  of  an  inch  per  hour,  of  which 
one-third  b  supposed  to  enter  the  sewers.  In  any  estimate  of  the 
siceof  sewers  baised  on  rainfall  account  must  of  course  be  taken  of  the 
relief  provided  by  storm-overflows,  and  also  of  the  capacity  of  the 
sewen  to  become  simply  charged  with  water  during  the  short  time  to 
which  very  heavy  showers  are  invariably  limiteo.  Rainfall  at  the 
rate  of  S  Of  6  in.  per  hour  has  been  known  to  occur  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  provide  (even  above  storm-overflows)  sewers 
capable  of  dischargmg  any  such  amount  as  this;  the  time  taken  by 
•ewen  of  more  moderate  size  to  fill  would  of  itself  prevent  the  dis- 
charge from  them  from  reaching  a  conditbn  of  steady  flow;  and. 
apart  from  this,  the  risk  of  damage  by  such  an  exceptional  fall  would 
not  warrant  so  great  an  Initial  expenditure.  Engineers  differ  widely 
in  their  estimates  of  th6  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  dischaige  of 
surface  water,  and  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  would  be  of  general 
application. 

In  order  that  sewers  should  be  self-cleansing,  the  mean  velocity 
of  flow  sbouki  be  not  less  than  2\  ft.  per  second.    The  gradient 


necessary  to  secure  this  b  calculated  on  principles  which  are 
•uted  in  the  article  Hyorauucs  (j.*.).  The  velocity  of  flow.  V,  b 

V-cVtM» V9hcKr*i 

where  t  b  the  inclination,  or  ratio  of  vertical  to  horisootal  i^iftsijpi 
disunce;  m  is  the  "  hydraulic  mean  depth,"  or  the  ratio 
of  area  of  section  of  the  stream  to  the  wetted  perimeter;  and  c  is  a 
coefficient  depending  on  the  dimensions  and  the  roughness  of  the 
channel  and  .the  depth  of  the  stream.  A  table  of  values  of  c  will  be 
found  in  1 98  of  the  article  referred  to.  Thb  velocity  multiplied  by 
the  area  of  the  stream  gives  the  rate  of  discharge.  Taoles  to  facilitate 
the  determination  of  velocity  and  discharie  in  sewen  of  various 
dimensions,  forms  and  gradients  will  be  found  in  Latham's  and 
other  practical  treatises. 

Where  the  contour  of  the  ground  does  not  admit  of  a  suffident 
gradient  from  the  gathering  ground  to  the  place  of  destination,  the 
sewage  must  be  pumped  to  a  higher  level  at  one  or  more  lati^ 
points  in  its  course.  To  minimize  this  necessity,  and  also  ctoUom 
lor  other  reasons,  it  b  frequently  desirable  not  to  gather  gJwM, 
sewage  from  the  whole  area  into  a  single  main,  but  to 
collect  the  sewage  of  higher  portions  of  the  town  by  a  separate  high- 
level  or  interceution  sewer. 

It  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  construct  overflows  for  storm 
water  in  connexion  with  combined  systems  of  sewerage.  No  com- 
bined sewer  of  such  size  as  will  make  it  comparatively  n^„|. 
seU<leanMng  under  normal  conditions  can  hope  to  carry  ^^^g. 
off  the  volume  of  water  resulting  from  heavy  rain.  It  ^^^jg^^g, 
might  be  thought  that  the  overflow  resulting  from  a  ^ 
storm  would  consist  of  nearly  pure  rain-water,  but  thb  is  not  the 
case,  as  the  pressure  of  storm  water  has  the  effect  of  scouring  out 
from  the  sewers  a  great  deal  of  foul  matter  that  is  deposited  when 
the  flow  b  small.  This  being  the  case  it  is  obviously  bad  policy  to 
take  the  overflow  into  a  stream,  which  would  thereby  suffer  con- 
tamination. A  better  plan  is  to  direct  the  discharge  into  a  dry  ditch 
or  channel  where  the  liquid  may  soak  into  the  soil  and  the  solid 
particles  by  contact  with  the  air  may  quickly  become  oxidized.  In 
agricultural  districts  it  might  be  possible  by  arrangement  with 
farmers  to  run  the  overflow  over  gras»>land,  as  it  has  good  roanurial 
properties. 

Occasionally  when  a  sewer  has  to  cross  a  stream  or  other  ob- 
struction it  is  found  impossible  to  bridge  or  carry  the  pipe  across  and 
preserve  Its  proper  gradient.  In  such  cases  it  must  be  lavwrted 
carried  under  the  obstruction  by  means  of  an  inverted  g^tom*. 
siphon.  .  The  exact  form  that  should  be  given  to  inverted  *^''"*' 
siphons  is  disputed,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  they  are  ex- 
pedients to  be  avoided  wherever  possible.  The  majority  uke  roughly 
the  form  of  the  stream  section,  that  b,  they  have  two  sloping  pieces 
corresponding  with  the  banks  with  a  flat  cross-piece  unoier  the  bed 
of  the  stn»m.  The  pipes  are  invariably  of  iron  and  should  be  laid 
in  duplicate,  as  they  are  liable  to  silt  up  in  the  flat  length.  For  this 
reason  it  is  usual  in  constructing  a  siphon  to  place  permanent  chains 
in  the  pipes,  and  these  are  periodkally  pulled  backward  and  for- 
ward to  stir  up  the  silt.  Brushes  may  also  be  attached  to  the  chains 
and  pulled  through  from  end  to  end.  At  either  end  of  the  siphon 
pipes  there  are  manholes  into  which  the  pipes  are  built.  Penstock 
valves  also  should  be  provided  at  each  end  so  that  sewaee  can 
be  shut  out  of  one  or  both  of  the  ^phons  as  desired  for  clearing 

Tumbling  bays  being  prohibited,  the  usual  method  of  leadir^a 
high-level  sewer  into  a  Tow-level  sewer  is  by  means  of  a  ramp.    Thb 
is  constructed  in  connexion  with  a  manhole  into  which    ^ 
the  end  of  the  high-level  sewer  is  taken  and  finished    ^gfg„ 
usually  with  a  flap  valve.     Some  distance  back  along    ^t^^g 
this  sewer  a  wide-throated  junction  is  put  in  the  invert  of    j^^j^.  ^^^ 
the  sewer,  and  from  this  junction  a  ramp-pipe  is  taken    j^,^^v«l 
down  to  the  invert  of  the  low-level  sewer,  so  that  the    gg^^^n, 
sewage  in  the  upper  sewer  instead  of  having  a  direct  fall 
runs  down  the  sfope  of  the  ramp.    The  ramp-pipe  is  usually  con- 
structed of  iron  and  is  of  smaller  section  than  the  high-level  sewer 
because  of  the  greater  fall  and  pressure. 

In  the  low-lymg  parts  of  towns  stora^  tanks  are  often  constructed 
to  receive  the  sewage  of  such  districts.  They  are  periodically 
emptied  of  their  contents,  whk:h  are  pumped  up  into  the  main 
sewers  through  which  the  sewage  travels  to  the  outfall.  This  storing 
of  sewage  should  be  avoided  whenever  possible.  It  Is  much  better 
to  provide  for  raising  it  as  it  is  produced  dther  by  an 
installation  of  one  or  more  automatic  lifts,  such  as  Adams's  sewarae 
lifts,  or,  where  a  large  amount  of  material  is  to  be  dealt  with, 
necessiuting  continual  pumping,  by  a  Shone  ejector  worked  by 
compressed  air. 

Sewer  gas  b  a  term  applied  to  the  air,  fouled  by  mixture  with 
gases  which  are  formed  oy  the  decompositran  of  sewage,  and  by 
the  organic  germs  which  it  carries  in  suspension,  that  fills      y    .y 
the  sewer  in  the  variable  space  above  the  liciuid  stream.       vf"  ^^ 
It  b  universally  lecognized  that  sewer  gas  is  a  medium       mmwtn. 
for  the  conveyance  of  disease,  and  in  all  well-designed 
systems  of  sewerage  stringent  precautions  are  taken  to  keep  it  out 
of  houses.    It  is  equally  certain  that  the  dangerous  character  of 
sewer  gas  is  reduced,  if  not  entirely  removed,  by  Tree  admixture  with 
the  oxygen  of  fresh  air.    Sewers  should  be  liberally  ventilated,  not 
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flow  d(  Kwer  gat  towirdi  the  higher  pim  of  Ihe  ivucni.  and  nukn 
the  venlUalion  of  orh  Krlian  man  indeprndeni  and  (horaugh. 
When  the  gndieni  >>  ili|hi.  and  Ihi  drv-wraihtr  Row  rrry  inull, 

peiutochi  are  introduced  u  manholn:  by  ciaing  thue  (or  a  ihbit 
limetewage  (or  clean  wiier  introduced  (or  the  puipoK)  i>  dammed 
sp  behiad  the  valve  eiihrr  in  higher  pans  el  the  lewer  or  In  a  iprciil 
Duihing  chamber,  and  ii  iben  allowed  to  advance  with  •  ruih. 
Many  idl-acting  airangcmentl  for  nuahing  have  been  deviied  which 
act  by  allowiai  a  conlmimn  uteam  tf  eomparallvely  imall  volume 
lo  accumulate  IB  a  tank  Ihal  diickargci  li«ll  uddenly  when  full. 
A  vakiabh  contrivance  of  Ihii  kind  S  Rogen  FieM-i  liphon  flinh 
Unk.  When  the  liijukl  En  the  tank  accunulalau  that  It  leachee  Ihe 
tmtttht  annulir  liphaii,  and  beglni  to  flow  over  Ihe  lip.  it  cairin 
with  it  enough  air  to  produce  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  lube.  The 
liphon  then  burali  into  action,  and  a  rapid  diacharge  uke«  place, 
which  conilnuca  till  the  waux-level  ilnka  to  the  loot  o(  Ihe  betl- 

(imibr  prindplei  and  ii  of  umpk  and  itrong  dnign.  Iti  fluihina- 
poweriidainiad  to  be  grealerlhan  that  dI  the  ordinary  tiphon.  By 
the  u«  ol  thii  appliance,  which  ii  auEomalie  in  action,  thallow  vwera 
can  be  effectively  Ruihed.    Fig-ifbi  .    .    ■■ 


III.  Disposal  o 
sewage  il  now  fairly  well  known  and  l«  generally  reduced  for 
puTpoia  ol  comparison  lo  a  ilandard^  thai  is  lo  tay,  ordin 
sewage  is  Ihat  due  (0  B  witei-supply  of  about  30  gallons  per  hi 
per  diem.  II  the  supply  is  leu,  and  Ihere  is  no  leakage  of  sub 
water  inlo  the  dninige  syiiem,  the  sewage  will  be  sironj 
(onveiscly,  if  there  j)  leakage,  Sic,  the  sewage  will  be  m 
dilule.  bill  obviouily.  Ihe  quantity  of  Impurittc*  will,  lor  1 
given  populallon,  be  the  same  in  amount.  The  lubjoiiicd  li 
shows  tiw  kind  of  wwage  relerrcil  to: — 
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h  sewage  and  rainlall  the  sewage  Bow  may  be  incrcasrd 
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carefully  considered.  Again,  when  Ihe  sewage  Is  pumped,  at  is 
(tequenlly  the  faac.  the  size  ol  the  tanks  must  often  be  inccealrd, 
becaute  In  Ihe  smaller  installations  the  whole  of  the  day's 
sewage  it  Fiequenily  pumped  out  in  a  few  hours;  (hit  fact  Duit 
alio  be  remembered  when  designing  filien- 

Nearly  every  lawn  upon  the  coast  lums  ils  sewage  Into  the 
sea.    That  the  sea  has  a  purifying  (fleet  is  obviouL    The  object 

As  it  is  lighter  than  salt  water  it  lends  lo  rise  alter  leaving  the 
sewer;  the  outlall  should,  therefore,  II  practicable,  tenoinate 
in  deep  water,  so  that  the  two  liquids  may  become  well  uiicd- 
The  currents  must  be  studied  by  means  of  floats,  and  in  oust 
cases  Ihe  sewage  must  be  discharged  upon  the  ebb  tide  only,  and 
then  perhaps  not  Ihroughoul  the  entire  period,  the  object  being 
to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  towards  the  short.  Thai  tbc 
purification  1>  effected  mainly  by  meant  ol  living  organisms  it 
well  cslahliihed,  and  it  hat  been  urged  by  competent  aulboriliel 
thll  this  system  it  not  wastelul,  since  Ihe  organic  matter  forma 

fish.  Thus  the  sea  is  richer,  il  the  land  is  the  poorer,  by  the 
adaption  ollhis  cleanly  melhodol  disposal.  Theneil  sleptslbe 
partial  purificati 
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gain,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  London.  Briefly,  a  good 
chemical  process  will  do  about  one-half  of  the  work  of  purification; 
and  in  many  cases  it  Is  not  necessary  to  go  further.  With  regard 
to  the  kind  of  chemical  to  use,  lime,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  aluminium  sulphate  or  with  ferrous  sulphate,  is  most 
frequently  employed.  When  the  resulting  sewage  sludge  has  to 
be  filler-pressed,  lime  is  almost  essential  for  the  primary  treat- 
ment of  the  sewage,  in  order  to  destroy  the  glutinous  nature  of  the 
sludge.  In  the  case  of  large  towns  like  London,  Manchester  and 
Salford,  the  sludge  is  shipped  in  specially  designed  steamers, 
of  600  tons  to  1000  tons  burden,  and  discharged  into  the  sea 
at  a  distance  from  the  coast.  The  London  outfall  works  have  a 
fleet  of  six  steamers,  which  convey  the  sludge  out  to  Barrow 
Deep,  a  channel  in  the  North  Sea  about  10  m.  east  of  the  Nore 
lightship.  Each  vessel  has  four  oblong  tanks  having  a  total 
capacity  of  1000  tons  of  sludge,  which  can  be  discharged  in  seven 
minutes  when  the  valves  are  fully  opened.  The  sludge  is  dis- 
charged about  10  ft.  under  the  water  and  being  agitated  by  the 
action  of  the  ship's  screws  is  very  completely  diffused  The 
sand  and  earthy  matters  soon  subside  and  the  organic  matter 
is  rapidly  consumed  by  the  organic  life  in  the  sea-water.  A  care- 
ful microscopical  examination  and  chemical  analysis  failed  to 
detect  more  than  the  merest  trace  of  the  mineral  portion  of  the 
sludge,  either  in  dredgings  from  the  bottom  of  the  channels 
or  on  the  surface  o(  the  sandbanks.  The  cost  of  the  disposal 
works  out  at  about  4)d.  per  ton  of  sludge. 

In  the  case  of  towns  situated  on  rivers  above  the  range  of 
tidal  waters,  the  further  purification  is  effected  either  on  land, 
or  by  means  of  artificial  filters,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
The  question  of  land  treatment  is  frequently  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  so  many  persons  to  the  acre;  but  the  best 
method  is  to  ascertain  how  many  gallons  per  day  an  acre  of  land 
will  purify.  As  the  quality  of  land  varies  greatly,  the  proper 
volume  to  be  appUed  per  acre  can  only  be  ascertained  after  a 
good  deal  of  experience.  The  range  lies  between  about  3000 
gallons  per  acre  per  day  in  the  case  of  poor  land,  to  about  30,000 
gallons  in  the  same  period  in  the  case  of  the  best.  Let  us  assume 
an  insunce  of  the  latter  kind.  The  works  have  been  designed 
on  a  basis  of  1000  persons  per  acre,  producing  30,000  gallons 
of  sewage  per  day;  the  land  being  of  a  highly  suitable  character, 
and  the  sewage  having  been  clarified,  success  is  assured.  But, 
conversely,  through  faulty  construction  of  the  sewers,  the  sewage 
amounts,  say,  to  60  gallons  per  head;  the  land,  unable  to  deal 
with  the  liquid,  quickly  becomes  water-logged  and  offensive, 
and  the  works  are  a  failure.  Precisely  the  same  remarks  apply 
to  artificial  filters,  which  are  always  designed  upon  the  basis  of 
So  many  gallons  per  square  yard  of  filtering  material.  Many 
failures  of  both  land  and  filters  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
actual  sewage  flow  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  original  estimates. 
We  may  say  that  clay  soils  lie  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  very 
porous  sands  or  gravels  at  the  other;  obviously,  therefore, 
each  case  must  be  considered  on  its  merits.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  when  such  moderate  quantities  as  3000  gallons 
per  acre  per  day  are  applied  to  land,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
remove  the  suspended  matter;  broad  irrigation  being  resorted 
to,  the  land  readily  assimilates  the  solids,  and  thus  one  source 
of  expense  may  be  eUminated. 

The  artificial  filters  are  now  generally  called  bacteria  beds, 
although  filters  have  been  in  constant  use  in  some  cases,  as 
for  instance  at  Wimbledon,  for  a  great  number  of  years.  The 
first  filters  constructed  at  these  works  were  made  in  1876,  and' 
were  about  7000  sq.  yds.  in  extent.  With  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion additions  have  been  made  of  at  least  five  times  that  area 
One  of  the  original  beds  was  used  for  crude  sewage,  but  the 
mineral  matter  choked  it  completely,  and  experience  pointed 
to  the  necessity  of  clarifying  the  sewage  before  filtration. 
Whether  the  treatment  should  be  in  open  or  in  closed  tanks, 
or  whether  chemicals  should  be  added,  has  been  much  debated, 
but  seeing  that  ordinary  sewage  contains  one  ton  of  suspended 
mineral  matter  in  each  million  gallons,  it  is  clear  that  if  this 
is  not  removed  before  filtration,  it  will  be  retained  in  the  fillers 
and  ultimately  choke  them,  as  happened  at  Wimbledon    The 


common  ces^xwl  has  been  resuscitated  and  improved  under 
the  name  of  a  septic  tank.  In  this  the  disintegration  of  the 
suq)ended  matter  is  brought  about  by  anaSrobic  organisms, 
and  the  liquid  in  passing  slowly  through  the  tank  absorbs  most 
of  the  gases  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  organic  matter. 
There  is  no  oxidation  at  this  stage.  The  liquid  is  next  passed 
through  artificial  filters,  of  which  there  are  many  types.  What 
is  known  as  a  "  contact "  filter  was  constructed,  probably  for 
the  first  time  on  a  large  scale,  at  the  London  (Barking)  works. 
The  object  sought  to  be  attained  was  that  of  making  each 
cubic  yard  of  filtering  material  perform  the  same  amount  of 
work,  and  the  least  expensive  way  was  apparently  to  close  the 
outlet,  and  charge  the  filter  with  liquid,  aJlowing  it  to  remain 
in  contact  for  about  two  hours,  and  then  drawing  it  off  so  that 
the  bed  could  be  thoroughly  aerated.  No  doubt  a  better  way 
would  be  to  distribute  the  sewage  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of 
liquid,  and  work  the  beds  continuously,  but  this  involves  a  good 
desl  of  expense  Tor  spreading  appliances,  and  a  fall  is  necessary 
in  the  woiiis,  which  Is  not  always  obtainable.  Probably  the  most 
complete  ittstaUation  of  the  kind  last  referred  to  is  that  at  Salford. 
Iron  pipes  are  led  over  the  surface  of  the  fillers,  and  spraying 
nozzles  are  placed  at  short  intervals,  so  that  the  sewage  is  applied 
in  the  form  of  a  heavy  shower.  But  whatever  form  the  filters 
and  ai^Uances  may  assume,  the  final  result  is  the  same.  If 
the  beds  are  properly  aVrated,  the  aSrobic  organism  establishes 
itself  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  attacks  the  organic  matter, 
breaking  it  down  into  harmless,  soluble  and  gaseous  products. 
It  is,  of  course,  assumed  that  the  filters  are  adequate  in  area, 
and  are  properly  managed.  With  regard  to  the  materials  to 
be  employed  in  making  sewage  filters,  it  is  now  well  established 
that  the  size  of  the  particles  has  a  more  important  bearing  than 
their  composition.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
materials  with  very  rough  surfaces,  as  for  instance  coke  breeze, 
are  more  effective  than  those  with  smooth  surfaces.  Doubtless  the 
former  classes  afford,  in  the  interstices,  a  lodging  for  the  bacteria, 
and  no  doubt  a  given  quantity  of  material  with  rough  surfaces 
will  harbour  greater  numbers  than  the  same  amount  of  smooth. 
A  reference  must  be  made  to  the  Manchester  experiments. 
The  experts'  report  suggested  the  provision  of  60  acres  of  filters 
for  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  the  city,  which  is  said  to  average 
30  million  gallons  per  day  in  dry  weather.  But  after  inquiry 
into  the  merits  of  the  proposal  the  officials  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  recommended  that  the  filters  should  be  93  acres 
in  extent,  and  that  the  effluent  should  be  finished  on  land 
Storm  water  filters  to  take  the  excess  after  the  sewage  was  diluted 
SIX  times  were  also  recommended,  such  filters  being  designed 
to  pass  500  gallons  per  sq.  yd.  per  diem.  In  this  case  dariiied 
sewage  was  to  be  dealt  with  on  filters  3  ft.  4  in.  in  depth,  composed 
of  clinkers  broken  to  pass  a  sieve  with  meshes  of  1)  in.,  but 
retained  on  one  with  meshes  of  |  in.  It  will  be  observed,  therefore, 
that,  the  bacterial  treatment  of  sewage  has  scarcely  as  yet 
emerged  from  the  experimental  stage,  but  it  will  certainly  be 
adopted  in  many  cases  where  it  is  impracticable  to  obtain  good 
land  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  purification  of  the  sewage. 
With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  sewage-sludge  in  inland  towns, 
until  it  has  been  fairly  established  by  a  long  trial  that  bacteria 
will  dispose  of  this  material,  the  reduction  of  iu  bulk  by  means 
of  filter-presses  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  method 
of  dealing  with  it.  The  practical  effect  is  the  conversion  of  $ 
tons  of  offensive  mud  into  x  ton  of  hard  cake,  which  may  be 
readily  handled  and  carted  The  cost  is  usually  about  as.  fid. 
per  ton  of  cake,  and  a  million  gallons  of  average  sewage  produce 

about  8  tons. 
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H'fVf^e  and  Public  Health;  A,  J.  Martin.  The  Savage  Problem; 
A.  P  Poley,  Lav  A ffettini  Sewers  and  Drains;  J.  J.  Cosgrove, 
Prxnctples  and  Practue  of  Plumbint,  The  Purification  of  Seu/age; 
Colonel  E.  C.  S.  Moore.  New  Tables  for  the  CompUU  Solutton  of 
CantuiUet  and  Kutler's  Formula  for  the  Flaw  of  Liqutd  in  Open 
ChannHs.  Pipes.  Sewers  and  Conduits;  W.  J.  Dibden.  The  Punfica- 
ttpn  of  Sewaft  and  Water;  W.  Spinki.  House  Drainage  fianuali 
S  RidcatlSewate  and  the  Bacterial  Pmnjuatiom  of  Sewcit.  Muwafal 
I  Eugmeers*  SpeafUaH^u.  U*  BT-) 
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SEWING*  MACHINES.  The  sewing  machine,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  mech&oical  inventions,  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
many  persons,  although  it  would  appear  that  the  most  merit* 
orious  of  these  worked  in  ignorance  of  the  labours  and  successes 
of  others  in  the  same  field.  Many  of  the  early  attempts  to  sew 
by  machinery  went  on  the  lines  of  imitating  ordinary  hand- 
sewing,  and  all  such  inventions  proved  failures.  The  method  of 
hand-sewing  is  of  necessity  slow  and  intermittent,  seeing  that 
only  a  definite  length  of  thread  is  used,  which  passes  its  full 
extent  through  the  cloth  at  every  stitch,  thus  causing  the  working 
arm,  human  or  otherwise,  to  travel  a  great  length  for  every 
stitch  made,  and  demanding  frequent  renewals  of  thread. 

The  foundation  of  machine-sewing  was  laid  by  the  invention 
of  a  double-pointed  needle,  with  the  eye  in  the  centre,  patented 
by  Charles  F.  Weisenthal  in  1755,  with  the  object  of  avoiding 
the  necessity  for  inverting  the  needle  in  sewing  or  embroidering. 
Many  of  the  features  of  'the  sewing  machine  are  distinctly 
specified  in  a  patent  secured  in  England  by  Thomas  Saint  in 
1790,  in  which  he,  inter  iUia,  described  a  machine  for  stitching, 
quilting,  or  sewing.  Saint's  machine,  which  appears  to  have 
been  intended  principally  for  leather  work,  was  filled  with  an 
awl  which,  working  vertically,  pierced  a  hole  for  the  thread. 
A  spindle  and  projection  lai^  the  thread  over  this  hole,  and  a 
descending  forked  needle  pressed  a  loop  of  thread  through  it. 
The  loop  was  caught  on  the  under  side  by  a  reciprocating  hook; 
a  feed  moved  the  work  forward  the  extent  of  one  stitch;  and 
a  second  loop  was  formed  by  the  same  motions  as  the  first.  It, 
however,  descended  within  the  first,  which  was  thrown  of!  by 
the  hook  as  it  caught  the  second,  and  being  thus  secured  and 
tightened  up  an  ordinary  tambour  or  chain  stitch  was  formed. 
Had  Saint  hit  on  the  idea  of  the  eye-pointed  needle  his  machine 
would  have  been  a  complete  anticipation  of  the  modem  chain- 
stitch  machine. 

The  inventor  who  first  devised  a  real  working  machine  was 
a  poor  tailor,  Barth^lemy  Thimmonier,  of  St  £ticnne,  who 
obtained  letters  patent  in  France  in  1830.  In  Thimmonier's 
apparatus  the  needle  was  crocheted,  and  descending  through 
the  doth  it  brought  up  with  it  a  loop  of  thread  which  it  carried 
through  the  previously  made  loop,  and  thus  it  formed  a  chain 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fabric.  Though  the  machine  was 
rather  clumsy,  made  principally  of  wood,  as  niany  as  eighty  were 
being  worked  in  Paris  in  1841,  making  army  clothing,  when  an 
ignorant  and  furious  crowd  wrecked  the  establishment  and 
nearly  murdered  the  unfortunate  inventor.  Thimmonier,  how- 
ever, was  not  discouraged,  for  in  1845  ^^  twice  patented 
improvements  on  it,  and  in  1848  he  obtained  both  in  England 
and  the  United  Kingdom  patents  for  further  improvements. 
The  machine  was  then  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  vastly 
improved  on  the  first  model.  But  the  troubles  of  1848  blasted 
the  prospects  of  the  resolute  inventor.  His  patent  rights  for 
Great  Britain  were  sold;  a  machine  shown  in  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851  attracted  no  attention,  and  he  died  in  1857  un- 
friended and  unrewarded. 

The  most  important  ideas  of  an  eye-pointed  needle  and  a 
double  thread  or  lock-stitch  are  strictly  of  American  origin, 
and  that  combination  was  first  conceived  by  Waller  Hunt  of 
New  York  about  1832-1834.  Hunt  reaped  nothing  of  the 
enormous  pecuniary  reward  which  has  been  shared  among  the 
introducers  of  the  sewing  machine,  and  it  is  therefore  all  the 
more  necessary  that  his  great  merit  as  an  inventor  should  be 
insisted  on.  He  constructed  a  machine  having  a  vibrating  arm, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  he  fixed  a  curved  needle  with  an  eye 
near  its  point.  By  this  needle  a  loop  of  thread  was  formed  under 
the  cloth  to  be  sewn,  and  through  that  loop  a  thread  carried 
in  an  oscillating  shuttle  was  passed,  thus  making  the  lock- 
stitoh  of  all  ordinary  two-thread  machines.  Hunt's  invention 
was  purchased  by  a  blacksmith  named  Arrowsmith,  and  a  good 
deal  was  done  towards  improving  its  mechanical  details,  but  no 
patent  was  sought,  nor  was  any  serious  attempt  made  to  draw 
attention  to  the  invention.     After  the  success  of  machines 

*  "  Sew,"  for  stitching  with  a  needle,  is  a  word  common  to  Indo- 
European  languages  ;cf.Lat.  suertt  Gr.  sa9tfi«r,'sarri«iF,Sansk.stR. 


Fig.  I. — Howe's  original  Machine. 


based  on  his  two  devices  was  fully  established,  Hunt  in  1853 
applied  for  a  patent;  but  his  claim  was  disallowed  on  the  ground 
of  abandonment.  The  most  important  feature  in  Hunt's 
invention — the  eye-pointed  needle — was  first  patented  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Newton  and  Archbold  in  Z84Z,  in  connexion 
with  glove-stitching. 

Apparently  unconscious  of  the  invention  of  Walter  Hunt, 
Elias  Howe,  a  native  of  Spencer,  Mass.,  directed  his  attention  to 
machine-sewing  about 
the  year  1843.  In  1844 
he  completed  a  rough 
model,  and  in  1846  he 
patented  his  sewing 
machine  (fig.  1).  Howe 
was  thus  the  first  to 
patent  a  lock-stitch 
machine,  but  his  in- 
vention had  the  two 
essential  features — the 
curved  eye-pointed 
needle  and  the  under- 
thread  shuttle — which 
were  invented  by 
Walter  Hunt  twelve 
years  previously. 
Howe's  invention  was 
sold  in  England  to 
William  F.  Thomas  of 
Cheapside,  London,  a 
corset  manufacturer, 
for  £250.  Thomas 
secured  in  December 
1846  the  English  patent  in  his  own  name,  and  engaged 
Howe  on  weekly  wages  to  adapt  the  machine  for  his  manu- 
facturing  purposes.  The  career  of  the  inventor  in  London 
was  unsuccessful;  and,  having  pawned  his  American  patent 
rights  in  England,  he  returned  in  April  1849  in  poverty  to 
America.  There  in  the  meantime  the  sewing  machine  was 
beginning  to  excite  public  curiosity,  and  various  persons  were 
making  machines  which  Howe  found  to  trench  on  his  patent 
rights.  The  most  prominent  of  the  manufacturers,  if  not  of 
inventors,  ultimately  appeared  in  Isaac  Merritt  Singer  (181 1- 
1875),  ^^o  in  1851  secured  a  patent  for  his  machine  (fig.  2). 
Howe  now  became  alert  to  vindicate  his  rights,  and,  after 
regaining  possession  of  his  pawned  patent,  be  instituted  suits 
against  the  infringers. 
An  enormous  amount 
of  litigation  ensued, 
in  which  Singer  figured 
as  a  most  obstinate 
defendant,  but  ultim- 
ately all  makers 
became  tributary  to 
Elias  Howe.  It  is 
calculated  that  Howe 
received  in  the  form 
of  royalties  on  ma- 
chines   made   up    to 

the    period    of    the         _.  *••       .      •  •    •  &«    •.• 

expiry  of  his  extended         ''»°-  »-Smger  . onginal  Machine. 

patent  (September  1867— -he  died  in  the  next  month)  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  practicability  of  machine-sewing  being  demonstrated, 
inventions  of  considerable  originality  and  merit  followed  in 
quick  succession.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  of  all  the  inventors 
— who  worked  also  without  knowledge  of  previous  efforts— was 
Mr  Allan  B.  Wilson.  In  1849  he  devised  the  rotary  hook  and 
bobbin  combination,  forming  the  special  feature  of  the  ^'heeler 
&  Wilson  machine.  Wilson  obtained  a  patent  for  his  machine, 
which  included  the  important  and  effective  four-motion  feed  for 
moving  the  work  after  every  stitch,  in  November  1850.  In 
February  1851  William  O.  Grover,  a  tailor,  df  Boston,  patented 
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ten  hand  machuiea.  The  introduction  of  lewing  machinea  hu  re- 
volutieniied  the  boot  and  shoe  induRry,  and  booki  are  stitched  by 
machine,  the  Bnhmer  witNcwing  machi  ne  and  Smvth  thread-sewing 
machine  being  prominent  representatives  of  this  class. 

8BZ  (Lat-  nnu;  possibly  onnected  wilh  ncore,  to  cut),  the 
chancttr  ol  bdng  either  male  01  female,  which  can  be  attributed 
lo  the  vaal  majarily  oi  animili,  but  leu  conecUy  to  the  higher 
planU,  when  the  so-called  male  and  female  organt,  or  Bowcra, 
are  part  of  Ihe  aeilen  generation  (see  REPicmicncm:  Planti). 
Tfae  primary  distinction  of  tei  resides  in  the  essential  organs  ol 
reproduction  Iq.t.).  An  erianlam  that  contains  the  gtrminal 
lisiue  m  mast  el  liante  known  a*  the  testii,  and  producint  the 
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sexual  cells  known  as  spennatosot,  is  a  male;  an  organism 
containing  the  tissue  which  produces  ova  is  known  as  a  female; 
one  producing  both  ova  and  spermatozoa  is  a  true  herma- 
phrodite; and  one  producing  neither,  if  it  belong  to  the  sexiial 
generation,  is  known  as  a  neuter,  although  neute^  are  for  the 
most  part  incomplete  females.  The  primary  sexual  tissues  and 
the  gametes  are  described  in  the  article  Reproduction  ( A  ntmo/f). 

Associated  with  the  presence  of  the  primary  reproductive 
organs  there  may  be  a  large  number  of  other  characters,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  these  as  secondary  and 
tertiary  sexual  characters.  It  is  impossible  to  define  a  series  of 
logical  categories  in  which  any  accessory  character  will  find  its 
inevitable  place,  but  a  convenient  practical  distinction  first  made 
by  John  Hunter  may  be  drawn  between  characters  directly 
auxiliary  to  the  processes  of  reproduction  and  those  which, 
although  limited  to  one  sex,  are  not  immediately  connected 
with  reproductive  processes.  We  may  then  make  the  division 
into  (i)  Primary  Sexual  Characters  (A.  Essential:  power  of 
producing  respectively  ova  and  spermatozoa.  B.  Auxiliary: 
possesion  of  sexual  ducts  and  reservoirs,  intromittent  and 
copulatory  organs,  organs  associated  with  oviposition,  gestation, 
parturition,  and  nutrition  of  the  immature  youAgln  any  stage); 
anU  (2)  Secondary  Sexual  Characters  (dilTercnces  between  the 
sexes  in  size,  shape,  appearance,  ornamentation,  armament, 
colour  and  coloration,  voice,  and  instincts  and  habits  not  directly 
associated  vrith  the  reproductive  processes). 

Those  characters  which  are  here  grouped  as  primary  are 
described  in  the  article  Reproduction.  It  is  sufficient  to  repeat 
that  in  many  animals  only  the  essential  primary  characters  are 
present.  There  is  much  diversity  in  the  possession  of  secondary 
sexual  characters,  and  in  many  cases  these  apparently  are  absent. 
Among  mammals  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sex  without 
examination  of  the  reproductive  organs  or  observation  of  the 
sexual  habits,  in  such  cases  as  the  domestic  cat.  the  tiger  and 
many  other  feline  animals,  hyaenas,  bears,  rabbiu,  hares,  mice 
and  a  vast  numbei;  of  others.  So  also  among  birds  there  are  many 
cases  where  the  sexes  are  alike,  as  for  instance,  some  humming- 
birds, parrots,  owls,  cranes,  kingfishers,  and  many  small  birds 
such  as  robins  and  hedge-warblers.  In  reptiles  and  batrachians, 
in  fish  and  a  very  large  number  of  invertebrates  there  are  no 
visible  secondary  sexual  characters 

C.  Darwin,  in  the  portion  of  the  Descent  of  Man  devoted  to 
"  Selection  in  relation  to  Sex,"  brought  toffether  what  remains  the 
most  complete  and  valuable  account  of  the  existence  and  distri- 
bution amongst  animals  of  secondary  sexual  characters,  and  it  would 
be  impracticable  here  to  give  more  than  the  most  summary  descrip- 
tion of  the  groups  of  facts  involved.  Among  Crustacea  the  sexes 
frequently  differ,  but  in  most  cases  the  differences  concern  auxiliary 
primary  characters,  such  as  the  possession  of  intromittent  and  cbsfV- 
ing  organs.  Differences  in  size  are  frequent ;  in  the  higher  Decapods 
the  males  and  in  the  lower  Crustacea  the  females  frequently  being 
larger,  the  disparity  being  extreme  in  some  of  the  parasitic  Copepods 
and  Isopods  where  the  males  are  minute  and  attached  to  the  females, 
whilst  in  the  Cirripcdes,  as  Darwin  himself  discovered,  very  minute 
complementary  males  may  live  as  parasites  in  the  mantle  cavity  of 
large  hermaphrodite  or  female  forms.  Amonnt  Arachnids  con- 
spicuous differences  in  colour  and  size  occur,  the  males  generally 
being;  smaller,  more  active  and  possessed  of  relatively  longer  ap-. 
pendaRes,  and  more  highly  decorated.  Amongst  Insects,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes  may  be  very  great,  quite  apart  from  those 
relating  to  intromittence,  prehension  of  the  female,  oviposition,  or  the 
higher  development  of  sense  organs  by  which  the  males  can  more 
readily  seek  out  the  females.  In  many  cases  the  males  are  winged, 
the  females  wingless  and  grub-like.  In  a  few  instances,  the  males  are 
highly  pugnacious  and  are  furnished  with  special  weapons  for  fighting 
with  their  rivals.  Amongst  the  Homoptera  and  Orthoptera  there  are 
many  instances  where  the  males  possess  organs  capabfe  of  producing 
loud  sounds,  and  these  are  rudimentary  or  absent  in  the  females, 
whilst  in  other  cases,  both  sexes  produce  call-notes.  ParticulaHy 
amongst  the  Colcoptera,  the  males  may  differ  very  greatly  from  the 
females  in  the  shape  of  the  body  and  may  be  decorated  with  extra- 
ordinary growths  of  the  head  and  thorax.  The  most  notable  sexual 
differences  are  in  coloration,  and  whilst  there  are  many  instances 
where  both  sexes  are  inconspicuous,  and  a  few  where  both  are 
brilliant,  there  are  still  more  where  the  mates  differ  from  the  females 
by  the  display  of  more  conspicuous  patterns  and  of  brighter  colours. 
It  may  be  said  of  Insects  in  general  that  it  is  the  more  common  case 
for  secondary  sexual  characters  to  exist  in  such  a  degree  that  the 
•exes  may  be  distinguished  at  a  glance. 


Amooft  Fishes,  secondary  sexual  characters  are  common.  Spinet 
are  developed  on  the  head  and  pectoral  fins  of  the  males  of  some 
Rays,  but  tt  is  probable  that  these  may  be  aujdliaiy  primary  char- 
acters, useful  in  the  prehension  of  the  female.  In  the  male  sabnoo, 
a  cartilaginous  projection,  developed  during  the  breeding  season, 
appears  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw,  whilst  in 
old  males  the  jaws  become  hook-like  and  the  teeth  arc  greatly  in- 
creased in  size.  In  the  thornback,  the  adult  male  has  the  teeth 
sharp-ptMnted  and  backwardly-directed,  while  those  of  the  female 
arc  flat  and  pavement-like.  In  almost  all  fishes  the  males  when  adult 
are  smaller  than  the  females,  and  may  be  much  smaller.  Beards  of 
stiff,  hair-like  structures,  elongated  processes  of  the  fins,  tubercles 
and  many  other  structures  that  may  be  classed  as  ornaments,  b«vy<wp 
their  function  is  unknown,  occur  in  males  and  are  absent  in  females. 
Differences  in  pattern  and  colour  are  extremely  frequent,  become 
much  more  marked  in  the  breeding  season,  and  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  males  are  more  conspicuous.  Among  Batrachia.  differences 
between  the  sexes  in  size  and  general  shape  are  not  striking,  but 
there  are  many  instances  of  the  males  exhibiting  crests,  or  special 
processes  which  may  be  classed  as  ornaments,  and  peculiar  patterns 
and  bright  colours,  during  the  breeding  season. 

Secondary  sexual  differences  appear  m  the  vast  majority  of  kntds. 
The  shape  seldom  differs  markedly,  but  differences  in  size  are  coramoa, 
sometimes,  as  in  birds  of  prey,  tfie  females,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
allies  of  the  domestic  fowl,  the  males  being  larger.  In  a  large  number 
of  instances  the  males  are  very  pugnacious  and  are  better  armed,  the 
bones  and  musculature  being  hisavier,  the  bealoi  and  claws  stronger, 
while  spurs  or  knobs  on  the  wings  and  spurs  on  thb  legs  may  be 

§  resent  only  in  the  males  or  be  relatively  small  in  the  females, 
pecial  ornaments  such  as  crests  and  wattles,  combs,  carbuncles, 
excrescences  of  the  skin,  and  elongated  or*  peculiarly  shaped  feathers 
are  extremely  frequent,  and  are  developed  or  intensified  in  the 
breedingseason,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  confined  to  the 
males.  The  voice  almost  invariably  varies  with  the  sex.  is  asaodated 
with  the  breeding  period  and  is  much  more  highly  developed  in  the 
male,  whilst  structural  devdopments  such  as  modifications  of  the 
trachea,  vocal  sacs  and  resonators  and  differences  in  the  larynx  are 
frequently  present  and  on  the  whofe  distinctive  of  the  males.  Differ- 
ences in  OMour  and  pattern  are  extremely  well  marked,  and  these  are 
well  known  to  be  associated  with  the  brmding  period,  which  in  many 
cases  is  preceded  by  a  moult,  after  which  tnc  sexual  plumage  is 
assumed,  or  the  colour  of  the  naked  parts  intensified.  In  a  few  ex- 
ceptional cases  such  as  some  button-quails  (rttmtx),  painted  snipes 
(Rkynckaea),  phalarojpes  {Pkalaropus),  and  cassowaries,  the  females 
exceed  the  males  in  size  and  brilliancy,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notke 
that  in  such  cases  the  usual  distinction  of  liabit  may  be  reversed,  the 
females  being  pugnacious,  aggressive,  and  courtiers  of  the  males, 
whilst  the  latter  are  shy  andmay  attend  to  the  brood.  Such  ex- 
ceptions are  so  rare  that  they  may  be  calfed  abnormal,  for  the  role 
among  birds  is  that  where  secondary  sexual  characters  are  di^layed. 
ornamentation,  voice,  brilliant  pattern  and  colour,  pugnacity  and 
amorousness  are  distinctive  of  the  male.  Secondary  sexual  differ- 
ences of  the  same  nature  are  abundant  among  mammals.  The  males 
are  usually  larger  and  have  greater  strength  with  oorrespondii^ 
bones  and  muscles,  and  courage  and  pugnacity.  Special  weapons 
of  offence  or  defence  are  common  and  are  usually  limited  to  the  males 
or  more  highly  developed  in  them ;  familiar  instances  are  the  horns  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  antelopes,  the  canine  teeth,  the  mane  of  the  Uon. 
The  antlers  of  the  stags  are  ccruinly  used  in  combats  between  the 
males,  but  in  their  more  extreme  development  they  may  be  classed 
as  sexual  ornaments.  The  males  of  many  mammals  emit  powerful 
odours  during  the  breeding  season,  whilst  their  voices,  whether  as  a 
battle  cry  or  a  call  to  the  female,  are  frequently  more  powerful. 
Crests,  tufts  and  mantles,  rudimentary  in  the  female,  conspicuous  in 
the  male,  are  extremely  common.  Dinerences  in  pattern  and  colour 
are  rare  except  in  monkeys,  but  when  these  exist  they  are  usually 
found  in  the  male. 

The  sexes,  then,  are  distinguished  by  primary  and  secoodaiy 
characters,  these  two  categories  being  convenient  rather  than 
logical.  The  real  dividing  line  is  between  the  essential  primary 
sexual  character,  the  presence  of  a  male  or  female  gonad,  and 
the  various  auxiliary  and  secondary  differences  which  appear  m 
every  grade  of  elaboration.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  all 
the  other  sexual  characters  depend  on  the  activity  of  the  essential 
primary  character.  Immature  males  and  females  are  dosdy 
alike;  the  auxiliary  and  sec<»dary  sexxial  charactcxs  almost 
invariably  begin  to  appear  only  when  the  gonads  become  mature, 
and  fade  away  when  these  are  injured  or  destroyed  by  accident, 
disease,  senescence  or  artificial  interference,  and  finally,  when  the 
activity  of  the  gonads  waxes  and  wanes  periodically,  there  b  a 
corresponding  periodicity  m  the  dtq>lay  oi  the  secondary  char- 
acters. A  number  of  observations  and  experiments  support  the 
conclusion  that  the  gonads,  in  addition  to  their  obvious  function 
of  producing  the  sexual  cells,  discharge  secretions  into  the  bkMxl 
and  tissues,  and  that  these  internal  secretions  or  bomoacs, 
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are  the  physiobgical  stimulus  which  awakens  the  development 
of  the  auxiliary  and  secondary  sexual  characters. 

Auxiliary  primary  and  secondary  sexual  characters  are  so 
many  and  various  that  general  statements  regarding  them  are 
difficult  and  uncertain.  In  the  broadest  fashion,  however,  the 
following  generalizations  appear  to  be  true.  Secondary  sexual 
characters  begin  to  appear  at  puberty.  Young  or  immature  forms 
resemble  the  sex  in  which  such  characters  are  least  marked, 
while  the  young  and  the  undistinguished  sex  resemble  ancestral 
forma.  The  sex  that  is  distinguished  is  usually  the  male,  and 
the  characters  are  usually  hypertrophies  or  specializations  of 
characters  that  appear  in  the  females  and  the  young.  (It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  specialization  may  be  the  result  of  the 
suppression  of  characters  as  weU  as  their  acquisition,  and  there 
are  a  remarkable  number  of  cases  in  which  we  may,  at  least 
tentatively,  picture  the  bright-  sexual  colour  of  males  as  due  to 
the  suppression  of  a  pigment  which  masks  them  in  the  female.) 

HermapkrodUism  is  the  condition  in  which  gonads  producing 
ova  and  gonads  producing  spermatozoa  are  contained  in  the  same 
individual.  Its  distribution  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  irregular, 
and  apparently  independent  of  natural  affinity,  and  the  balance 
of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  regarding  it  not  as  a  primitive  condition, 
but  as  a  secondary  acquisition.  C.  Claus  has  pointed  out  that 
it  is  frequent  among  sessile  animals,  as  for  instance  Sponges, 
Anemones,  Corals,  Polyzoa,  bivalve  Molluscs,  and  Tunicates, 
and  sluggish  animals  such  as  many  of  the  worms  and  snails, 
whilst  it  is  extremely  common  amongst  almost  every  kind  of 
parasitic  animal  The  obvious  suggestion  is  that  if  the  condition 
be  primitive,  it  has  been  preserved,  and  if  not  primitive,  acquired, 
beoiuse  in  animals  Of  such  habit,  the  chances  of  sexual  congress 
would  be  greater  than  if  the  sexes  were  separate.  Against  such 
an  interpretation,  however,  it  must  be  noticed  that  in  most 
hermaphrodites  the  sexual  maturity  of  the  male  and  female 
gonads  is  not  coincident,  so  that  cross-fertilization  commonly 
occurs.  Self-fertilization  is  said  to  occur  in  the  fish  Serranus, 
and  it  certainly  occurs  in  many  parasitic  Trematodes,  in  Tape^ 
worms  and  a  few  Nematodes.  The  real  meaning  of  t  he  occurrence 
of  the  condition  remains  obscure.  Both  gonads  are  present  in 
many  Sponges,  in  the  Ctcnophora,  in  many  Anemones  and 
Corals,  in  degenerate  Hydroids  such  as  Hydra,  in  most  Turbel- 
larians  and  Trematodes,  in  all  the  Tapeworms,  in  a  few  Nematodes, 
in  many  Chaetopods,  in  the  Leeches,  in  a  few  Brachiopods  and 
in  many  Polyzoa.  It  is  absent  in  most  Echinoderma  and 
Arthropoda,  but  occurs  in  Cirripedes  and  some  Isopods.  It 
occurs  in  some  bivalves,  such  as  the  common  oyster,  cockle 
and  clam,  and  is  present  in  the  Euthyneurous  Gastropods  and 
in  Pteropods.  Amongst  vertebrates  it  is  rare.  A  number  of 
ot>servers  have  urged  that  the  vertebrate  embryo  passes  through 
a  hermaphrodite  condition.  J.  T.  Cunningham  and  F.  Nansen 
have  stated  that  a  testis  is  embedded  in  the  ovary  of  the  young 
hagfish  (Myxine)  and  that  this  ripens  before  the  ovary,  but  later 
observers  have  disputed  their  interpretation  of  the  facts.  In  a 
few  fish  and  some  Batrachia,  hermaphroditism  has  been  demon- 
strated, but  it  is  not  certain,  whether  as  a  normal  or  aberrant 
occurrence,  whilst  in  many  of  the  Batrachian  cases,  the  animals 
are  known  to  be  normally  unisexual.  The  term  hermaphroditism, 
however,  has  been  applied  frequently  to  cases  of  a  different  kind, 
in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  essential  sexual  organs  being 
affected,  the  appearances  relating  wholly  to  the  auxiliary 
primary  or  the  secondary  sexual  characters.  It  is  most  probable 
that  such  conditions  differ  entirely  from  true  hermaphroditism. 
With  regard  to  the  auxiliary  primary  organs,  and  especially 
the  genital  ducts  and  external  organs  of  sex,  in  a  majority  of 
cases  as  in  vertebrates,  the  embryonic  or  youthful  condition 
is  undifferentiated,  and  so  to  say,  contains  the  initial  material 
which  may  be  elaborated  by  specialization  in  one  direction  or 
the  other,  by  the  proliferation  of  certain  portions  and  the 
suppression  of  others,  into  the  structures  characteristic  of  the 
male  or  of  the  female.  Sometimes,  growth  takes  place  without 
normal  differentiation,  sometimes  the  specialization  in  one 
direction  lags,  with  the  result  that  a  dubious  appearance  arises. 
Subsequent  dissection  ox.Xhe  approach  of  maturit/,  however. 


make  it  plain  that  the  dubiety  was  superficial  and  that  the 
gonad  of  only  one  sex  was  present.  Among  mammals,  including 
man,  every  normal  male  retains  relics  of  the  female  side  of  the 
undifferentiated  condition  of  the  accessory  sexual  organs,  whilst 
every  normal  female  contains  similar  if  less  well-marked  relics 
of  the  male  condition,  ^parent  hermaphroditism  depending 
on  a  dubious  condition  of  the  secondary  sexual  characters  is 
equally  widespread  in  possible  occurrence.  Amongst  insects 
which  have  been  much  studied,  such  as  the  butterflies  and  moths, 
many  curious  conditions  have  been  described;  sometimes  the 
pattern  and  colour  of  the  upper  and  under  sides,  sometimes  of 
different  parts  of  the  same  wing,  sometimes  of  different  wings, 
present  the  characters  of  different  sexes.  Among  birds  and 
manunals,  the  secondary  sexual  characters  of  one  sex,  such  as 
size,  pattern  or  colour,  weapons  or  habits,  may  appear  in  animals 
with  the  gonads  of  the  other  sex,  in  every  degree  of  develop- 
ment, reaching  to  an  apparently  complete  reversal  In  many 
cases  these  abnormal  occurrences  are  associated  with  arrest  of 
the  functional  activity  d  the  primary  organs  of  sex,  by  disease, 
accident,  or  decay,  and  the  failure  of  the  necessary  stimulus 
would  certainly  serve  to  explain  cases  where  the  apparent 
reversal  is  no  more  than  the  suppression  of  a  specialization  in 
one  direction.  The  facts,  however,  go  further;  it  appears  as 
if  the  suppression  of  femalmess  allows  the  development  of  a 
latent  maleness. 

Determtnatum  of  Sex. — ^Answeis  to  the  question  why  a  particular 
individual  becomes  a  male  or  a  female,  fall  into  two  groups,  in 
one  of  which  it  is  supposed  that  external  conditions  determine 
the  result,  in  the  other  that  the  sexual  cells  differ  from  the  first. 
G.  Canestrini  suggested  that  the  sex  was  determined  by  the 
number  of  q)ermatozoa  which  entered  the  ovum,  but  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  ^details  of  fertilization  (see  Repkoduction) 
has  made  it  plain  that  only  a  single  spermatozoon,  normally 
conjugates  with  the  ovum,  whilst  polyspermy,  if  it  occur,  results 
only  in  abnormalities  vidiich  do  not  proceed  to  full  development. 
Professor  Thury  in  1863  and  C.  DOsing  in  1883  urged  that  ova 
fertilized  soon  after  ovulation  gave  rise  to  females,  whilst  those 
impregnated  later  produced  males.  Some  evidence  exists  as 
to  the  effect  of  delay  in  fertilization;  V.  Hensen  (1881)  suggested 
that  females  were  produced  when  both  ova  and  spermatozoa 
were  in  the  most  active  condition,  and  H.  M.  Vernon  (1S98) 
has  sho¥m  that  in  hybridizing  Echinoderms  the  fresher  gamete 
appears  to  exert  a  greater  influence,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  definite  evidence  as  to  the  determination  of  sex  on  such 
lines.  J.  D.  Hofacker  in  1823  and  M.  T.  Sadler  in  1830  collected 
a  large  series  of  statistics  from  which  they  drew  the  conclusion 
that  when  the  male  parent  is  older,  more  males  are  produced, 
whilst  many  observers  have  attempted  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  comparative  vigour  of  the  parents.  Popular  belief 
and  some  observations  with  regard  to  the  breeding  of  domestic 
animals  have  led  to  the  inference  that  the  sex  of  the  offering 
tends  to  be  that  of  the  least  vigorous  parent,  and  such  a  theory, 
as  it  would  appear  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  natural  law  for 
rectifying  the  proportions  of  the  sexes,  has  gained  more  attention 
than  the  facts  supporting  it  would  justify,  and  several  unbiassed 
observers  have  interpreted  the  events  in  the  sense  that  the 
vigorous  parent  produces  his  or  her  own  sex.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  such  theories  of  relative  vigour  do  not  necessarily  imply 
that  external  conditions  determine  the  sex,  for  they  would  apply 
equally  were  it  the  case  that  there  was  a  power  of  selection 
amongst  gametes  of  predetermined  sex.  A  large  number  of 
investigators  have  been  led  to  believe  that  conditions  of  nutrition 
are  of  importance,  and  this  view  is  specially  plausible  in  the  case 
of  vertebrates,  if  it  be  accepted  that  the  embryos  pass  through 
a  hermaphrodite  condition.  E.  Yung  found  that  when  tadpoles 
were  reared  under  normal  conditions,  the  proportion  of  male 
to  female  was  about  as  43  to  57,  but  that  when  a  flesh  diet  was 
provided  the  percentage  of  females  was  very  greatly  increased. 
It  has  been  noted  that  when  Aphides  are  under  the  favourable 
conditions  of  summer  temperature  and  nutrition,  they  produce 
only  females,  but  that  the  advent  of  autumn  brings  with  it  an 
e()uality  in  sex  production. .  Mn  Tteat  showed  that  starved 
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eiccsiive  production  of  ftmslo. 
other  obMrvcrs  luivc  ciiber  obtiirwd  amaiciisg  rnulii,  or  plmd 
another  intcrpreUlioB  on  liaulir  rsulu,  whilu  in  none  oi  ihc 
cuet  hu  Ifae  Itclor  of  Klcciive  raornlity  b«n  lufiicieatJy 
«dudtd.  Even  wm  il  proved  (hil  ■  eorreUlLon  euiLed  hdwten 
eic«uive  diet  end  aver-produciiao  of  feinilei.  it  might  be  that 
the  incidence  of  mortality  was  differential.  Many  attempt! 
have  been  made  to  derive  inforaiaiion  by  examining  the  Haliilic* 
oi  human  biilha  in  lima  of  plenty  and  of  haidihip,  but  (he 
residta  are  inconcluaive.  C^  Darwin,  reviewing  the  evidencei 
was  disposed  to  believe  lh»t  the  proportions  of  the  «ia  varied, 
thai  the  tendency  to  produce  male  and  female  offspring  was 
inherited,  and  that  by  a  process  of  nalunl  selection  it  was 
adjuiied  to  the  needs  of  the  species,  but  he  was  too  cautious  lo 
lean  to  any  pajiicular  view  a»  to  the  nature  of  the  determining 
lacton.  C.  DUsing  (iSSj  and  iSJj]  also  believed  in  the  existence 
o(  luch  a  power  of  adaptation  or  adjustment,,  and  attributed 
it  to  the  action  of  a  Uige  number  of  external  conditions.  P. 
Gcddes  and  J.  A.  Thomson  (1M9)  similarly  c»me  Lo  the  conclusion 
that  factora  external  to  the  sexual  cells  had  a  predoniinating 
importance,  and  thne  authon  Hnked  the  determination  of  sex 
with  their  general  theory  of  the  nature  of  sex.  They  regarded 
sex  ss  an  expression  of  an  alternating  rhythm  of  anabolism  and 
katabolism  to  be  observed  throughout  the  living  world,  and 
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hirnell  (19a;)  assigns  less  weight  to  his  own  theory,  and  quotes 
with  approval  T.  H.  Morgan's  suggestion  that  the  deleiminatioa 
of  Ki  may  be  brought  about  in  diSercnt  lisbiom  fo  diffetent 

Theories  as  to  kx  being  predetermined  in  the  sexual  cells  have 

appearing  to  point  to  such  a  coiwIiHiofli  has  beeu  adduced.  WIkii 
paitheiMiteiieiu  (kc  Rxpioduciiok)  warn  llrti  being  invoiigated, 
b  was  found  that  eggs  which  «v(  riie  10  females  were  diffBcni  fiom 
thw  which  piqduced  males,  nit  when  il  was  demonatrated  that  at 


or  absence  of  fertilLcation  determinnl  the  sex. 
repeatedly  wopounded  the  tbeor)'  that  one  ovi 

capableof  developing  only  into  females,  the  other  L....,  ^ 

of  becoming  man,  and  tlw  sunestion  has  been  made  that  in  the  case 
of  hunan  betngt  ovulation  taxes  place  alternately  from  the  ovaries. 
Frem  this  it  would  follow  that  were  the  sex '■■—  ' 


.    On  the  other  hanc 

t  differen't  kinds  oT 
K  nuclear  changes  wli 


;^ 


over  a  hundred  ipedes  of  inn  -  f_  . 
hinds  of  ipemiatoioa  are  pnduced.  The  spermaioma  are  Eormei 
in  pairs,  and  the  mother  cell  which  giv«  rise  to  each  pair  exhibits,  Ir 
the  ordinary  fashion  of  nuclear  division,  paired  chromoumci.  om 
member  of  each  pair  pi«jiie  into  each  spermaloaoon.  The  mathci 
ccllconiainialsoanunpairca  element,  CDnsiiling  in  its  umplcst  faro 

;■  Jf^element,  or  "  helc™hro™mi"""  he™X  "  cfcmeni  "^ac! 

ES^glh"p™nce'orabU'i>«oniie'"x''"era^t.  "'EBpfMH^^^ 
by  ipcrmaioioa  containing  the  '-  X  "  e\nncnt  become  female-.  lho« 
ferliliied  by  spennatoioa  withoiir  it  become  main.     There  ii 


"e.I'w^ 


t  the  "X"  element  referred  to  in  the  last  pangri^  Is  tfa* 
eiminani.  or  ai  least  the  index,  ol  aci.  and  further  thai  thediffec- 
e  between  the  male  and  female  orguism  is  that  the  male  comes 
tn  an  egg  which,  developing  either  parthcnoecnclically  or  alter 

female  starts  Irom  an  ovum  which,  whether  devdoping  afia- 

E  ovum  of  a  sexual  egg  in  the  proceis  of  maturation  discards  half 
normal  complement  J  the  "X"  element ;  if  it  be  feniliad  by  a 

lertiliicd  by  one  without  this  it  txcomes  a  male.  A  large  nomlxr 
different  forms  of  niidear  change  have  been  described  in  the 
turalioo  of  normal  and  parthetHMcnetic  eggi.  and  by  the  cvn:uc 
I  little  in^nuily  it  is  easy  to  select  from  there  vamui  procesHs 

iroiHiate  Inilancei  would  adapt  Wibon'a  hypothesis  to  cases  io 


females  were  Menddisn  m.il' 
:  and  female  dominance.  arJ  1 


.  I  le  ^brids  with 


>ecause  of  the 


reconcile  it  with  cava  of  partfaenogene^s.  L.  Doncastcr  has  elsbo< 
rated  the  extremely  invenious  suggestion  that  the  Mendelian  pairs 
are  not  male  and  Icmaue.  but  male  and  absence  of  lex  and  female 

and  absence  of  sex.  The  male  is  a  puie  male  but  produces  two  kinds 
of  swrmatorcm,  those  with  the  dclmninani  foe  ■-*  "^^  tl"»* —'►»'^' 
il.   The  normal  femaT  "  .   .  -.      .        ■ 


he  norrn^  female  is  ■  lex-^^brid  and  Drodoces  male  and  leinale 
in  equal  numbers,  and  it  it  assumes  that  there  is  a  selrctive 


geiwds.  it  is  supposed  that  thei 
of  feniliialian  by  different  hi.. 
going  thitnigh  different  kinds  of 


kind)  of  lemales.  the  re 

crmatoroa.  and  that  tl 

ling  thitnigh  different  kind     ' 

many  interesting  details  of  the  maturation  proceses  in  insects  khirh 
agree  with  his  suggestion.  The  Mendelian  interpretatiDa^  howevrr, 
are  more  inceniouf  than  conclusive,  but  at  kan  they  comtiinc  with 

other  work  in  tupponing  the  pnbatilily  th—  -'--  '- =— '—  -" 

sei  depends  on  the  sexual  cells  and  not  on  cc 
developing  embryo.    Similarly  they  combi 

C'nting  to  the  condutioo  that  the  male  m^nuoi  quina  iiqid  idc 
iBlcl>y  the  absence  of  somethinB  present  in  the  female.    The 

minani«  are  dillennl  in  kind;  Wilton's  interpretalion  suggests  that 

harmonize  with  the  observed  fact  that  cues  in  which  a  female 
■  uumes  male  charaneTi  are  much  more  Ircquent  and  much  more 

Tluory  of  Sanal  DimarpUsm. — Males  and  lemales  may  be 
alike,  apart  from  their  possession  of  male  or  female  gonads, 
or  may  differ  lo  almost  any  degree.  It  Is  pLaio,  theietorc.  that 
although  the  presence  and  the  maturity  of  the  gonads  may  be. 
Bud  probably  are,  the  immediate  stimulus  to  the  appearance  of 
thcsecond»tydiHerences,they  cannot  be  theprimc  cause.  Why, 
although  equally  potent  Mxually.  do  some  males  and  femaks 

from  that  of  the  primary  determination  of  lex  and  the  mechanism 
by  which  it  is  brought  about.  C.  Darwin's  theory  ol  ktuiI 
selection  retnains  the  only  comprehensive  suggestion,    like  hii 
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Oitorr  of  (be  Origin  oT  Sptdt*,  it  ta  not  >  theory  of  tli«  arigin 
of  vuiitloiu.  He  Muts  froni  tlie  obaerved  lut  ihst  variaiiom 
occui  uid  *n  traauniltKl;  he  >uppo««  tlul  by  natunl  ulection 
[adividutli  favoured  by  auitAble  vuutioBs  an  preHrved,  ud 
that  ID  such  a  fuhioD  (he  divergeace  which  luds  to  the  origiii 


Dating^  the  differc 


*'  Courage^  | 


■  nin,  (tHps 

•a  lodireclly 

te  of  love 

ioKuod, 


irought  aboL 
vcrancc,  flireu^th  aod  aiie  of  body. 
Olgan).  both  vocal  and  insliumental,  btigm  a>u 
and  maiki,  and  onianiental  appendages,  have  all  bei 
gained  by  the  one  iei  or  the  other,  through  the  ioBi 
Ubd  jeUouay,  through  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
odour  Dt  fonn,  and  through  the  eiert 

powen  oi  the  mind  manifcsrly  depend  on  the  development  of 
theucebialsyilem  " {DuuM if ilan,iLp.Aoaj.  Thecharaclen 
to  be  accounted  foi  are  confined  to  one  lei  and  aie  in  dnie 
relation  with  the  breeding  leaaon  and  breeding  habila.  In  those 
caaea  where  they  differ  from  the  femalea,  the  malei  are  the  moat 
active  in  courtship,  and  the  beat  armed,  and  are  lendeied  the 
DKHl  atiiaciive  in  virioui  wayi.  They  fight  with  their  rivala 
for  tlie  pooscuion  of  Che  female,  or  display  their  atliactionB 
before  lier,  and  either  by  conquest  or  by  being  preferred  have  an 
advantage  over  leu  favouied  males.  Daivin  was  in  some  doubt 
aa  to  how  far  it  could  be  shown  that  such  favoured  individuals 

males  were  polygacious  or  much  more  numerous  than  females, 
but  be  luggesled  Ifaat  on  the  whole  the  more  vigorous  female 
would  be  the  the  £nt  to  breed  and  lochocoe  themoie  attractive 
males,  oi  be  ciplurcd  by  the  strongec  males.  A.  R.  Wallace 
was  unable  lo  accept  the  Iheoiy  of  seiual  selection  eicepi  in 
the  most  limited  way,  and  in  particular  laid  great  stress  on  the 
want  of  evidence,  la  which  Darwin  himictf  has  called  attention, 
that  females  prefer  more  highly  oi 
that  natural  selection  was  sufficfei 
such  as  the  possession  of  weapons 
ngard  Co  colour  and  paitem,  I 


regarded  these  as  nat 
,   better  displayed  In   s 
imals,  and  therefore  likely  to  increase  under  nat 
The  inconspicuous   palleros   and   dull  coloun 


jops  of  specialized  s 


CoLouu  or  Anihaie).  i 
by  tbe  theory  of  seiual  s 
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SEXBT,  BDWAHD  (d.  i6j8),  English  soldier,  "  levdlet " 
Mid  conspirator,  wai  a  private  soldier  in  Cromwrll't  tigiment  of 
horse  when  first  heard  o(  about  1643.  He  opposed  the  proposal 
lo  disband  the  army  in  1647;  and  as  one  of  the  "agitators  "  he 
leusted  all  allcmpU  to  come  to  an  amjigeinent  with  Chailci  I., 


and  advocated  eilreme  democratic  doctrines.  He  rose  lo  the 
rank  of  colonel  but  was  deprived  of  hii  comminioa  In  1651. 
When  Cromwell  assumed  the  title  of  lord  protector,  Seiby 
became  one  of  his  most  violent  opponents,  and  in  1655  tried  to 
bring  together  the  levellers  and  the  royalists  in  a  combitiatioa 
lo  ovenura  the  govemment,  CompeUed  to  fiy  from  England, 
he  intrigued  with  the  Spanish  government  with  a  view  to  restor- 
ing Charles  II.,  as  the  only  feasible  plan  for  destroying  Croi 


nicide  entitled  "  Killing  No  Murder,"  under  the  pseudonym 
William  Allen,  which  was  printed  in  Holland  and  distributed 
inEngland.   In  July  i6j7  he  wasanesledindiaguisebEsglind, 


SBXPARTITB  VAULT,  in  architecture,  * 
single  bay  of  a  vault,  which,  in  addition  tu 
diagonal  ribs,  has  been  divided  by  a 


cipale^ 


i  Abbaye-i 


i.Daract  a1 


(which  were  probably  tl 
DOW  looked  upon  as  transitional),  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  and  the 
cathedrals  of  Dourges,  Laon,  Noyon,  Scnlis  and  Sens;  from 
the  Utter  cathedral  the  scipartile  vault  was  brought  by  William 
of  Sens  to  Canterbury,  and  it  ia  afterwards  found  at  Lincoln 
aud  in  St  Faith's  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey. 
SEZTAKT,  an  instrument  lor  measuring  angles  on  the  celestial 


rilh  a  graduated  arc  equal  id 


,  circle)  is 


le  other 


employing  reflecl 
a  intniduced  by  Tycho  BT^^ 
s  with  two  tighu,  one  on  a  Gied, 
rhich  the  observer  pointed  to  the 


ibjects  of  which  the  angular  4J 
The  imperfections  of  the  astrolabe  and  cross-staff  for  talcing 
altitudes  (see  Nhvumtion)  were  so  evident  that  the  idea  ol 
employing  reflection  to  remove  them  occurred  independently  to 
several  minds.  R.  'Hoake  contrived  two  leflecting  instruments. 
The  first,  described  in  his  Psithumtvi  Warii  (p.  J03),  had  ooly 
one  mirror,  which  reflected  the  light  from  one  object  into  1 
telescope  which  is  pointed  directly  at  the  other.  Hooke's  second 
plan  employed  two  single  reBections,  whereby  an  eye  placed  at 
the  side  of  a  quadrant  could  at  the  came  time  see  the  Images 
formed  in  two  telescopes,  the  aies  of  which  were  radii  of  the 
quadrant  and  which  were  pointed  It  the  two  objects  to  be 
nieasured.  This  plan  is  described  in  Hooke's  Animadttriiaa 
la  ike  UacUtie  Cudalii  of  Badiia,  published  in  1674,  while 
the  first  one  seems  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1666.  Newton  also  studied  this  subject,  but  nothing 
was  known  about  his  ideas  till  1741,  when  a  description  in  bis 
own  handwriting  of  an  instrument  devised  by  him  was  found 
among  Halley's  papers  and  printed  in  the  Philosopkictii  TrarU' 
ocHens  (No.  4«5).  It  consists  of  a  sector  ol  brass,  the  arc  of 
which,'  though  only  equal  to  one-eighth  part  of  a  circle,  is  di 


is  fixed  al 


r,  the 


object-glass  being  close  Lo  the  centre  and  having  outside  it 
plane  mirror  inclined  45°  to  the  uii  of  the  telescope,  and  inter- 
cepting half  the  light  which  would  otherwise  fall  on  the  abject 
glosa.  One  object  is  seen  through  the  telescope,  while  a  movable 
radius,  carrying  3  second  mirror  dose  to  the  first,  is  turned  round 
the  centre  until  the  second  object  by  double  refieclion  is  seen  in  the 
telescope  to  coincide  with  the  first.  But  before  Newton's  plan  wai 
published  the  senlint  in  its  present  form  bad  come  into  practical 
use.  On  May  ij,  1731,  John  Hsdley  described  an  "ocUnl," 
employing  double  rejection,  and  a  fortnight  later  he  exhibited 
the  instrument.'  On  the  >oth  of  May  Halley  staled  to  the 
Royal  Society  that  Newton  bad  invented  an  instrument  founded 
■Hulley  i 


II  Eied  at 


to  the  Royal  Soi^  fay  Hadley'i  brother  Ototfi 
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SEXTANT 


on  the  same  principle,  and  had  communicated  an  account  of  it  to 
the  society  in  1699,  but  on  search  being  made  in  the  minutes 
It  was  only  found  that  Newton  had  shown  a  new  instrument 
"  for  observing  the  moon  and  stars  for  tl^  longitude  at  sea, 
being  the  old  instrument  mended  of  some  faults,"  but  nothing 
was  found  in  the  minutes  concerning  the  principle  of  the  construc- 
tion. Halley  had  evidently  only  a  dim  recollection  of  Newton's 
plan,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  on  December 
16,  1 73 1,  he  declared  himself  satisfied  that  Hadley's  idea  was 
different  from  Newton's.  The  new  instrument  was  tried  in 
August  173  a  on  board  the  "  Chatham  "  yacht  by  order  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  was  found  satisfactory,  but  otherwise  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  superseded  the  older  instruments  for  at  least 
twenty  years.  Hadley's  instnmient  could  only  measure  angles 
up  to  90**;  but  in  1757  Captain  Campbell  of  the  navy,  one  of  the 
first  to  use  it  assiduously,  proposed  to  enlarge  it  so  as  to  measure 
angles  up  to  120*,  in  which  form  it  is  now  generally  employed. 

Independently  of.  Hadley  and  Newton  the  sextant  was 
invented  by  Thomas  Godfrey  (1704- 1749),  a  poor  glazier  in 
Philadelphia.  In  May  1732  James  Logan  wrote  to  Halley  that 
Godfrey  had  about  eighteen  months  previously  showed  him  a 
common  sea  quadrant  "to  which  he  had  fitted  two  pieces  of 
looking-glass  in  such  a  manner  as  brought  two  stars  at  almost 
any  distance  to  coincide."  The  letter  gave  a  full  description 
of  the  instrtmient ;  the  principle  was  the  same  as  that  of  Hadley's 
first  octant,  which  had  the  telescope  along  a  radius.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  on  January  31, 1734,  two  affidavits 
sworn  before  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  were  read,  proving  that 
Godfrey's  quadrant  was  made  about  November  1730,  that  on 
November  28  it  was  brought  by  G.  Stewart,  mate,  on  board 
a  sloop,  the  "  Truman,"  John  Cox,  master,  bound  for  Jamaica, 
and  that  in  August  1731  it  was  used  by  the  same  persons  on  a 
voyage  to  Newfoimdland.  The  statement  that  a  brother  of 
Godfrey,  a  captain  in  the  West  India  trade,  sold  the  quadrant  at 
Jamaica  to  a  Captain  or  Lieutenant  Hadley  of  the  British  navy, 
who  brought  it  to  London  to  his  brother,  an  instrument  maker 
in  the  Strand,  is  devoid  of  foundation.^ 

The  figure  shows  the  constructioa  of  the  sextant  ABC  !«  a  li^t 
framework  of  brass  in  the  shape  of  a  sector  of  60*,  the  limb  AB  having 

a  graduated  arc  of  silver  (some- 
times of  sold  or  platinum)  inlaid. 
It  is  held  in  the  hand  by  a  small 
handle  at  the  back,  either  ver- 
ticall)^  to  measure  the  altitude  of 
an  object,  or  in  the  plane  passing 
through  two  objects  the  angular 
distance  of  which  is  to  be  found. 
It  may  also  be  mounted  on  a 
stand.  CD  is  a  radius  movable 
found  G.  where  a  small  plane 
mirror  of  silvered  plate-glass  is 
fixed  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  sextant  and  in  the  line 
CD.  At  D  b  a  vernier  read 
through  a  microscope,  also  a 
clamp  and  a  tangent  screw  for 
giving  the  arm  CD  a  slow  motion. 
At  E  b  another  mirror  "  the 
Jiorizon  class,"  also  perpendi- 
cular to  tnc  plane  of  the  sextant 
and  parallel  to  CB.  F  is  a 
small  telescope  fixed  across  CB. 
paralld  to  tne  plane  CAB  and 
pointed  to  the  mirror  E.  As 
Sextant.  only   the    lower    half  of  E   is 

silvered,  the  observer  can  see 
the  horixon  in  the  telescope  through  the  unsilvered  half,  while 
the  light  from  the  sun  or  a  star  S  may  be  reflected  from  the  index 
glass ^'  C  to  the  silvered  half  of  E  and  thence  through  F  to  the 
observer's  eye.  If  CD  has  been  moved  so  as  to  make  the  image  of  a 
star  or  of  tne  limb  of  the  sun  coincide  with  that  of  the  honzon,  it  is 
seen  that  the  angle  SCH  (the  altitude  ol  the  sur  or  solar  limb)  equals 
twice  the  angle  BCD.  The  limb  AB  is  graduated  po  as  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  doubling  the  measured  angle,  a  space  marked  as  a 

>  See  Professor  Rjgaud,  Naut.  Mat.  vol.  ii.  No.  21.  John  Hadley 
was  a  country  gentleman  of  independent  means,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  first  to  bring  the  construction  of  reflecting  teleacopoi  to  any 
perfection  has  made  many  authors  believe  that  be  was  a  professional 
UMtrument  maker.  .  His  brother  George,  who  assisted  htm,  was  a 
banistec 


» 
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degree  on  the  limb  being  in  reality^  only  30^.  The  1 
of  the  extended  type,  U0,  a  vernier  wmwe  divisions  are  twice  the 
distance  apart  of  those  on  the  arc,  should  point  to  o*  &  o'  when 
the  two  mirrors  are  parallel,  or  in  other  words,  when  the  direct  and 
reflected  images  of  a  distant  object  coincide. 

The  sextant  was  forineriy  much  used  on  land  for  determimM 
latitudes  in  which  case  an  artificial  horixon  (see  below)  is  reqinreaL 
but  it  has  now  been  largely  supctseded  by  the  portable  altazimuth  or 
theodolite,  while  at  sea  it  continues  to  bie  indispensable. 

The  telescopes  employed  in  sextants  are  of  two  lands:  the  Sweet, 
for  the  more  ordinary  observations;  and  the  inverting,  for  astro- 
nonucal  work,  one  oi  the  eyepieces  of  which  should  be  of  b'sh 
magnifying  power,  not  less  than  15  diameters.  Each  eyepiece  has 
twd pairs  of  wires^  each  pair  perpendicular  to  the  other,  ana  dividing 
the  ndd  of  view  into  mne  divisions,  of  which  the  central  is  square. 
Contacts  should  be  made  as  neariy  as  possible  in  the  centre  01  this 
square.  It  is  convenient  if  the  telescope  is  fitted  with  an  intcmipced 
thread  to  screw  into  the  collar  of  tne  up  and  down  piece.  Both 
mirrors  are  supplied  with  coloured  shades  of  different  denees  of 
shade,  and  may  be  used  either  singly  or  combined  for  sea  observa- 
tions; they  are  subject  to  errors  of  ru  faction,  due  to  non-porallelisni 
of  the  sides  of^  the  glass.  Coloured  eyepieces  of  neutral  gtass  of 
different  intensities  are  fitted  to  slip  on  and  off  the  conically  ground 
surface  of  the  eyepieces  of  the  telescope;  they  are  used  for  index 
error  and  for  observations  in  the  artificial  horizon.  Introducing 
no  refraction  error,  they  also  ensure  the  suns  being  of  the  same 
brilliancy ;  a  veiy  important  point  The  up  and  dowa  (Mcce,  wbea 
adjustecl  to  equaiixe  the  sun^  will  bring  the  axis  of  the  telescope  neariy 
exactly  in  Une  with  the  ed^  of  the  silvered  surface  of  the  horinia 
glass,  which  is  the  best  position  for  observing,  and  from  this  it  mujt 
never  be  moved  until  the  equal  altitude  or  other  observations  are 
complete. 

For  observations  on  shore  'the  sextant  should  be  mounted  on  a 
stand.  In  an  improved  form  of  stand,  the  bearing  which  carries  the 
sextant  is  square,  and  the  whole  beuing  revolving  on  a  centre  is 
controlled  by  a  clamp  and  tangent  screw.  The  counterpoise  shouM 
exactly  balance  the  sextant,  and  they  may  be  fitted  to  aJk>w  for 
adjustment  A  small  spirit-level  fixed  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
sextant  stand,  and  another  level  pivoting  round  the  pillar  on  the 
'  index  bar  of  the  sextant  carrying  the  mkrroscope,  working  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  that  of  the  instrument,  and  fixed  by  means  of  a  set  screw, 
are  of  use  in  placing  the  sextant  exactly  in  the  required  position  when 
observing  faint  stars.  With  the  telescope  pointing  to  the  centre  of 
the  artificial  horizon,  the  direct  and  renected  images  of  the  sun  at 
any  convenient  altitude  are  made  to  coincide.  The  levels  are  then 
adjusted  and  permanently  fixed  by  their  set  screws.  To  observe  a 
faint  star,  it  is  only  necessary  to  set  its  double  altitude  on  the 
sextant,  turn  the  instrument  and  the  stand  to  bring  the  bubbles  of 
their  respective  levels  in  the  centre  of  their  runs,  and  move  the  stand 
until  the  telescope  points  to  the  centre  of  the  artificial  horizon  and  ia 
the  direction  of  the  star,  when  the  direct  and  reflected  images  will  be 
seen  in  the  field.  A  snuill  electric  light  fitted  on  the  arm  carryiiig  the 
microscope,  and  worked  by  a  dry  Mttery,  enables  the  sextant  to  be 
read  at  m'ght. 

The  artificial  honzon  in  common  use  conasts  of  a  glass  trousfa  coo- 
taininjg  mercury  and  protected  from  the  wind  by  a  glass  roof.  The 
glass  in  the  roof  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  tne  faces  of  each 
pane  of  the  trough  accuratdy  paralld.  A  new  form  of  horizoa 
consists  of  a  shallow  rectangular  trough  of  metal  gilt.  After  dtsumam 
the  surface  by  wetting  it  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
a  drop  of  mercury  is  rubbed  on  until  the  whole  surface  is  bnjgbt, 
when  a  very  small  quantity  of  amalgamated  mercury  added  will 
form  an  even  horizontal  surface.  The  dross  is  wiped  off  with  a 
broad  camd-hair  brush.  In  this  shallow  trough  waves  are  killed 
almost  instantaneously. 

The  horizon  is  placed  upon  a  stand,  consisting  of  two  iron  platan 
the  upper  resting  on  the  lower,  supported  by  three  long  large-headed 
screws,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  levdled.,  If  the  stand  h  raised 
off  the  ground  a  foot  or  so,  on  a  firm  foundation,  thus  bringing  the 
artificiu  horizon  closer  to  the  tdeacope,  faint  stars  are  more  escily 
observed,  and  the  movement  of  the  sextant  necessary  to  keep  the 
star  in  the  fidd,  owing  to  its  morion  in  the  heavens,  will  be  lessened. 
A  lantern  placed  on  the  ground  behind,  or  a  little  on  one  side  of.  the 
observer,  and  faintly  snowing  on  the  artificial  horizon,  wiB  suffi- 
ciently illuminate  the  wires  olthe  tdescope  on  a  dark  ra'gfat. 

Adjustments. — The  planes  of  both  the  index  glass  and  the  horizon 
glass  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  instniroent^  and 
they  should  also  oe  paralld  to  one  another  when  the  vernier  is  act 
to  zero.  The  line  01  coUimarion  of  the  tdeacope  must  be  paralld  to 
the  plane  of  the  sextant  This  adjustment,  though  less  liable  to 
alter  than  dther  of  the  others,  should  be  examined  from  time  to 
time  as  follows: — ^With  the  sextant  mounted  on  a  stand,  move  the 
index  so  as  to  separate  the  direct  and  reflected  images  of  a  star  by 
a  distance  neariy  equal  to  the  length  of  the  paialTd  wires  of  the 
telescope,  and  turn  the  eyepiece  until,  the  direct  iroa^  of  the  ttsr 
coinciding  with  one  extremity  of  the  wire,  the  renected  ifflagc 
coincides  with  the  other  extremity;  the  wires  will  then  be  paralld  to 
the  plane  of  the  sextant  Sdect  two  bright  stars  and  make  a  coi»- 
cidence  of  the  reflected  and  direct  images  on  the  middle  of  one  wire, 
and  then  on  the  rakklle  of  the  other.    If  the  two  readings  agree,  tks 
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adjattment  n  correct;  if  not,  the  adjaiting  acnwn  in  the  collar  of  Che 
up  and  down  piece  must  be  moved  until  the  coirtddehoe  is  exact. 

"  Centring  error  "  is  very  important,  but  cannot  be  corrected.  In 
an  indifferent  inttniment  it  may  be  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  result  of 
any  observations  on  one  side  only  of  the  aenith.  It  arises  from  the 
eccentricity  of  the  centres  of  the  index  arm  and  of  the  arc,  and  varies 
with  the  anslc  measured,  being  generally  greater  as  the  angle  in- 
creases; but  the  index  ^rm  becommg  bent,  or  any  part  of  the  frame 
receiving  a  blow  which  alters  its  shape,  the  flexure  of  the  instrument 
from  varying  temperature,  and  defective  graduation,  will  all  produce 
errors  which  it  is  generally  impoasible  to  disentangle,  and  they  are 
all  included  in  the  one  correction  for  centring.  Tnu  correction  is 
found  by  comparing  the  angle  measured  by  the  sextant  (corrected 
for  index  error)  with  the  true  angle.  The  roost  accurate  method, 
because  it  employs  a  larse  number  of  observations  for  the  same  or 
neariy  the  same  angle,  is  oy  observations  of  pairs  of  carcum-meridian 
stars  in  the  artificial  horixon  at  various  altitudes.  Double  the 
difference -between  the  resulting  latitude  by  each  star  and  the  mean 
latitude  will  be  the  centring  error  for  an  angle  equal  to  the  double 
altitude  of  that  star,  that  is,  the  anrie  actually  measured  by  the 
sextant,  index  error  being  ascertained  and  applied  before  working 
out.  Measurement  of  the  angles  between  stars,  compared  with  their 
calculated  apparent  distance,  b  another  method.  .At  Kew  Observa- 
tory (National  Physical  Laboratory)  the  centring  error  »  determined 
for  certain  angles  by  fixed  collimators.  Including,  as  it  does,  errors 
from  so  many  causes,  the  correction  does  not  remain  perfectly  steady, 
and  it  should  be  ascertained  from  time  to  time.  In  a  good  sextant 
the  error  should  not  exceed  one  minute  over  the  whole  of  the  arc. 

SE^TOH  (an  early  corruption  of  "sacristan,"  properly  the 
keeper  of  sacred' vesseb  and  vestments,  Med.  LaL  sacrislanus  or 
sacrista)f  a  minor  officer  of  an  ecclesiastical  parish.  In  the  early 
church  the  sexton  was  Identical  with  the  ostiarius,  or  door-keeper, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  open  and  shut  the  church  at  certain  hours, 
guard  the  church  and  all  it  contained,  and  prevent  the  heathen 
and  excommunicated  from  entering.  The  duties  of  the  modem 
sexton  are  practically  those  of  the  ancient  sacristan.  He  has  the 
custody  of  the  church  keys,  is  responsible  for  keeping  the  church 
dean,  for  the  bell-ringing  and  lighting,  and  looks  after  the  vest- 
ments and  instrumenta  of  the  church,  but  the  duties  may  vary 
by  custom  in  different  parishes.  Where  his  duties  are  confined 
to  the  care  of  the  vestments  and  instrumenia  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment of  &  sexton  lies  in  the  churchwardens;  if  his  duties  are 
confined  to  the  churchyard  the  right  of  appointment  is  in  the 
incumbent,  and  where  his  duties  extend  to  both  the  right  of 
appointment  is  jointljr  in  the  churchwardens  and  the  incumbent. 
By  custom,  however,  be  may  be  appointed  by  the  parishioners. 
He  usually  has  a  freehold  in  his  office,  and  in  some  parishes  is 
entitled  to  certain  customaiy  fees. 

SEXTUS  EMPIRICUS  (2nd  and  3rd  centuries  a.d.),  physician 
and  philosopher,  lived  at  Alexandria  and  at  Athens.  In  his 
medical  work  he  belonged  to  the  "methodical"  school  (see 
AscLEPiADEs),  as  a  philosopher,  he  is  the  greatest  of  the  later 
Greek  Sceptics.  His  claim  to  eminence  rests  on  the  facts  that  he 
developed  and  formulated  the  doctrines  of  the  older  Sceptics, 
and  that  he  handed  down  a  full  and,  on  the  whole,  an  impartial 
account  of  the  members  of  his  school.  His  works  are  two,  the 
Pyrrkonian  Hypotyposes  and  Against  Ike  Matkematici  (ed. 
Fabricius,  Paris,  x62x,  and  Bekker,  Berlin,.  1842). 

See  Brochard,  Les  Sceptigues  grecs  (1887);  Pappenficim,  LehenS' 
verhdltnisse  des  Sextus  Empiricus  (Berlin,  1875);  Jourdain,  Stxlus 
Emptricus  (Paris,  1858);  Patrick,  Sextus  Emptricus  and  the  Creek 
Sceptics  (1899,  with  trans,  of  Pyrrk.  Hyp,  L);  also  Scepti- 
cism. 

SEYCHELLES,  an  archipelago  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  consisting 
of  forty-five  islands— besides  a  number  of  rocks  or  islets 
—situated  between  3*  38'  and  5*  45*  S.,  and  52*  55'  and 
S3*  so'  E.  Together  with  the  Amirantes,  Cosmoledo,  Aldabra 
and  other  islands  they  form  the  British  colony  of  Seychelles. 
The  outlying  islands  lie  south-west  of  the  Seychelles  group  and 
between  that  archipelago  and  Madagascar.  In  all  ninety  islands 
with  a  total  area  of  over  xs6  sq.  m.  are  under  the  Seychelles 
government.  There  are  in  addition  40,000  to  50,000  sq.  m.  of 
coral  banks  within  the  bounds  of  the  colony. 

The  Seychelles  lie,  with  two  exceptions,  towards  the  centre 
of  a  large  submarine  bank  and  are  all  within  the  so  fathoms  line. 
Mah6,  the  largest  and  most  central  island,  is  934  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Mauritius,  970  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Zanzibar  and  600  m.  N.E.  of  the 
northernmost  point  of  Madagascar.  The  other  chief  islands  form 


two  principal  groups:  (i.)  Praslin,  s6  m.  N.N.E.  of  Mah6,  and  the 
adjacent  smaller  islands  of  La  Digue,  F^lidt^,  East  Silver,  West 
Silver,  Curieuse  and  Aride;  (ii.)  Silhouette,  14  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
Mah6,  and  North  Island.  The  most  easterly  island  is  Frigate, 
the  most  southerly  Platte;  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  reef 
are  Bird  and  Denis  isUnds.  The  general  aspect  of  the  islands 
is  one  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
'Oeneral  C.  G.  Gordon  they  formed  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Mah6  is  17  m.  long,  and  from  4  to  7  broad  and  of  highly 
irregular  shape,  with  an  area  of  about  55  sq.  m.  There  are  smaU 
areas  of  lowlands,  chiefly  at  the  mouths  of  the  river  valleys, 
but  most  of  the  ishmd  is  mountainous,  and  in  general  the  hOls 
rise  abruptly  from  the  sea.  Thero  are  ten  heights  between 
xooo  and  3000  ft.,  and  seven  over  aobo  ft.  The  highest  point 
is  Morae  Seychellois,  2993  ft.;  next  comes  Trois  Frdres,  2390  ft. 
Both  these  mountains  are  in  the  northern  half  of  the  island.  The 
main  ridge  runs  north  and  south  along  the  line  of  the  greatest 
diameter,  and  from  the  hdghts  descend  many  torrents,  the  whole 
island  being  well  watered.  The  principal  harbour.  Port  Victoria, 
is  on  the  north-east  coast  in  4*  37'  S.,  S5^  "^f  E.  It  is  approached 
by  a  deep  channel  through  the  coral  reef  which  fringes  the  entire 
eastern  side  of  the  island.  Of  the  small  islands  close  to  Mah6 
the  chief  aro  St  Anne  and  Cerf .  off  the  east,  and  Conception  and 
Th^rdse  off  the  west  coast. 

Praslin  Island  is  8  m.  long  and  from  x  to  3  m.  broad,  has  an 
area  of  about  27  sq.  m.  and  its  highest  point  is  1260  ft.;  La 
Digue  covers  4  sq.  m.  and  its  greatest  height  is  x  175  ft. :  Silhouette 
is  roughly  circular  in  shape,  covers  8  sq.  m«  and  culminates  in 
Mon  Plaisir,  2473  ft.   None  of  the  other  islands  exceeds  x}  sq.  m. 

Ceeilofy. — Except  Bird  and  Denis  islands,  which  are  of  coralline 
limestone,  the  Seychelles  are  of  granite,  with  in  places  fringing  reefs 
of  coral  based  on  granite  foundations.  The  granite  b  of  the  same 
formation  or  closely  related  to  that  of  Madagascar  and  throughout 
the  islands  is  closely  uniform  in  its  composition,  but  exhibits  dikes  of 
finer  grain.  The  rocks  are  deeply  furrowed  and  cut  into  ridges, 
evidence  of  the  long  period  over  which  they  have  been  subjected 
to  atmospheric  influences.  There  is  no  sign  of  marine  action  over 
four-fifths  of  the  islands,  which  nowhere  exhibit  any  trace  of  volcanic 
action,  recent  or  remote.  The  islands  are  resprded  as  a  remnant  of 
the  continental  land  which  in  remote  geological  ages  united  South 
Africa  and  India.  J.  Stanley  Gardiner  supposes  that  when  first  cut 
off  the  Seychelles  were  the  sixe  of  the  present  bank — about  12,000 
sq.  m.  This  cutting  off  was  caused  largely  by  subsidence,  though 
partly  by  marine  action.  The  subsec^uent  dwindling  of  the  i3,ooo 
sq.  m.  to  156  divided  into  many  small  islands  is  attributed  to  marine 
action  which  had  its  chief  force  in  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  periods. 
(Cf.  "  The  Indian  Ocean,"  Ceo.  Joum.  vol.  xxviii.,  1906). 

QimaU. — The  climate  is  healthy  and  equable,  and  for  a  triMKcal 
country  the  teinperature  is  moderate.  It  varies  on  the  coast  from 
about  68*  to  88*^^  F.,  falling  at  night  in  the  higher  regions  to  60'  or 
55*  F.  The  mean  coast  temperature  slightly  exceeds  79**  F.  The 
south-east  monsoon  blows  from  May  to.Octobcr,  which  b  the  dry 
season,  and  the  west-north-west  monsoon  from  December  to  March. 
During  April  and  November  the  winds  are  variable.  The  averajge 
annual  rainfall  on  the  coast  is  ioo*8  in.;  it  increases  to  about  I30  in. 
at  a  height  of  600  ft.  and  at  heights  exceeding  3000  ft.  is  about  150  in. 
The  Seychelles  lie  outside  the  track  of  the  hurricanes  which  occasion- 
ally devastate  Reunion  and  Mauritius  and  are  also  immune  from 
earthquakes.  The -public  health  is  good,  and  fevers  and  plague  are 
unknown. 

Hora  and  Fauna. — Both  flora  and  fauna  include  species  and  genera 
peculiar  to  the  Seychelles.  Of  these  the  best  known  is  the  Lodoicta 
seehdlarum,  a  palm  tree  indigenous  only  in  Praslin  Island — but 
since  introduced  into  Curieuse^noted  for  its  fruit,  the  so-called 
Maldive  double  coco-nut  or  eoco  de  nur.  The  nut  was  long  known 
only  from  sea-borne  specimens  cast  up  on  the  Maldive  and  other 
coasts,  was  thought  to  grow  oh  a  submarine  palm,  and,  being 
esteemed  a  soverei^  antidote  to  poisons  (Lusiad,  x.  136),  commanded 
exorbitant  prices  in  the  East.  This  palm  will  grow  to  a  height  of 
100  ft.,  ana  shows  enormous  fern-like  leaves.  Another  tree  found 
only  in  the  islands  is  the  capudn  (Nortkea  seekeilantm),  whose  masnve 
dead  trunks  are  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape.  This  tree  has 
almost  completely  fallen  a  victim  to  the  ravages  of  a  green  beetle, 
probably  introduced  from  Mauritius.  The  islands  were  formeriy 
densely  wooded,  but  only  patches  of  forest  remain.  The  centnu 
mountain  rone  of  Mah6  was  In  1909  acquired  by  the  government  for 
reafforestation  purposes.  This  zone  also  included  one  of  the  last 
remaining  portions  of  indigenous  forest.  The  forests  of  the  coast 
belt  resembled  those  of  the  coral  islands  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
the  Indian  Ocom.  Characteristic  of  this  rq:ion  are  the  mangrove 
and  Pandanus,amd,  a  little  inland,  the  banyan  (Ficus),  Pisonia  and 
Hemastdia.    The  coco-out,  now  a  conqiicuotts  feature  of  the  coast 
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I  /nAffWlimij.— Like  Mauritius,  RfuiJon  «nd  Rodriguei  the 
Seychelles  wire  uninfaibiiFd  nhen  £nt  vitilcd  by  Europeitii; 
though  fngDiEDti  d[  tuiiu  (ound  on  Prulin  and  Frigate  iiluidi 
may  indicate  the  pnaence  of  man  in  carlici  centurin.  The 
lalandl  were  ctJoniied  by  Mauriliin  »nd  Bourbon  cieoles;  the 
*hi«  element,  alill  previiljngly  Fiencb,  hia  been  sltengthencd 
by  the  leltlement  oi  Kvcral  Briliib  fimilio.  The  £nt  planlrn 
Inlroduced  alavea  from  Mauritiui,  and  the  negro  element  baa  been 
Incieaaed  by  the  introduclion  of  freed  ilAvea  fmni  EaaL  Airica. 
There  baa  been  alio  an  Immlgralion  ol  Chineae  and,  in  larger 
niunben,  of  Indiana  (mainly  from  the  Malabar  coast).  An 
official  report  uaued  in  igio  ilated  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
valuable  (own  property  had  paaaed  into  the  handi  of  Indians, 
uid  that  Indian!  and  Cbineie  bad  the  bulk  of  the  telait  ttade. 
Of  the  coloured  population  Ibow  bom  in  the  Seychtllta  of 
DegTO,  or  negro-Indian  blood  are  known  aa  "  tnjanti  da  iUi." 
They  ipeak  a  rude  Creole  patois,  baaed  on  French  but  with  a 
large  admiiture  of  Indian,  Binlu  and  English  worda.     Thi 
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-SeychcUei   it   t   crown   colany 

Revenue  is  derived  chiefly  tnnn 
cuiloms,  licences,  court  fees  and  the  post  office,  while  among  the 
principal  heads  of  eipcnditure  figure  telegraph  and  aieum 
subsidies  and  the  education,  mediol.  legal  and  police  deput- 
menls.  For  the  ten  years  iSiw-i^DS  the  average  yearly  revenue 
wal  £18,716:  the  avenge  yearly  eipendiiurt  £17,304.  A  public 
debt  of  £10,000,  np>.ysUe  in  thirty  annual  instalmenti.  waa 
contracted  in  1B99.  The  law  In  force  is  based  on  Ibc  Code 
Nipolfon,  coDsidenbly  modified,  however,  by  local  ordmanceL 
The  aimplification  and  codification  of  the  laws  wai  carried 
out  during  1899-1904  (see  the  Colonial  Office  annual  reports, 
especially  that  for  1903,  J3j).  Education  is  under  the  contral, 
of  a  governrnent  board  and,  besides  primary  schools,  there  are 
irufLlutionsforbighercdufAtionand  a  Carnegie  Library.  Giants 
arc  made  to  schools  of  all  denomi  nations.  The  Creole  patois  is 
uiisuited  to  be  a  medium  of  instruction,  and  En^sb  is  used  ss 
f  ar  as  pucsible,  though  its  acquisition  by  the  peasantry  is  that  of  a 
foreign  laoguage.  Tbe  ume  difficulty,  to  an  almost  equal  degree, 
would  apply  to  the  use  o(  French  as  a  medium. 

Hitlery. — The  Seychelles  are  nuuked  on  Portuguese  charts 
dpled  isoi.  The  first  recorded  visit  10  the  islands  was  made  in 
i6og  by  an  English  ship;  then  for  133  yean  there  is  no  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  any  further  visit.  The  second  recorded 
visit, in  i74i,wasmadebyCip<aiDLiiarE  Picauli, who, returning 
two  yean  Liter,  formally  anneied  tbe  islands  lo  France.  Though 
then  uninhabited  there  Is  a  strong  tradition,  probably  well 
founded,  that  the  Seychelles  had  been  from  Arab  times  a  rendez- 
vous of  the  pirates  and  conairs  who  iof  esied  the  bi^  seas  bet  wets 
South  Africa  and  India.  Piciuli,  who  acted  as  agent  of  the 
celebrated  Mah£  de  la  Bourdonnais,  governor  of  the  Tie  de 
Fiance  (Mlurilius),  named  tbe  principal  island  MaM  and  tbe 
group  Itcs  de  la  Bouidonnais,  a  style  changed  in  1756,  when 
the  islands  wen  cenameil  after  Moteau  de  Stehelles,  ai  that  time 
conicileur  de»  finances  under  Louis  XV.  Tbe  first  permaaeni 
settlement  was  made  about  1768,  when  the  town  ol  Mahf  ns 
founded.  Soon  afterwards  Pient  Poivn.  intendani  ol  Ilr  de 
the  freedom  of  the  Seychelles  archipelago  hwn 


e  plant. 


the  Dutch  the  moniqioly  tbey  tbcB 
njoycd  of  the  spice  trade.  Hie  eiistence  ol  these  pUnlationt 
lis  kept  secret,  and  it  was  with  that  object  that  Ihey  were 
estroyed  by  fire  by  the  French  on  the  appearance  in  tbe  haiboiir 
1  177S  of  a  vessel  Hying  the  British  flag.  The  ship,  however, 
roved  to  be  a  French  slaver  who  had  hoisted  tbe  Uoioo 
J:ick  fearing  to  find  the  British  in  possession.  Hahf  proved  wj 
French  ships  during  the  wars  of  tbe  ReviJutioa,  and 
>  its  capture  by  the  British  in  1794,  but  no  Irocfu  wne 
iirison  the  place,  and  the  administration  went  on  as 
n  1S06  the  isUind  capitulated  lo  the  captain  of  ancahrr 
lip,  but  again  no  gauison  was  left,  and  it  was  not  anril 
alter  the  capture  of  Mauritius  iu  1810  that  Ibe  Seychelles' wot 
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occupied  by  the  British,  to  whom  they  were  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris  in  1814.  Throu^out  this  period  Mods.  J.  B.  Qufau 
de  Quincy  (174&-1827)  administered  the  islands.  This  remark- 
able man,  a  Parisian  by  birth,  became  governor  of  the  Seychelles 
in  1789  under  the  monarchy,  continued  to  serve  under  the  First 
Republic,  and  Napoleon  I.,— acknowledging  the  British  authority 
when  ships  of  that  nationality  entered  the  harbour, — and  when 
the  Seychelles  were  made  a  dependency  of  Mauritius  was 
appointed  by  the  British  agent-dvil.  In  all  he  governed  the 
islands  thirty-eight  years,  dying  in  1827.  His  tomb  is  in  Govern- 
ment House  garden.  Under  de  Quincy's  administration  the 
islands  prospered;  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  coffee  was  then 
begun,  much  of  the  land  being  deforested  for  this  purpose — a 
deforestation  practically  completed  when  vanilla  was  introduced. 
In  1834  the  abolition  of  slavery  led  to  a  decline  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  islands,  but  as  many  of  the  slaves  captured  by  British 
cruisers  off  the  east  coast  of  Africa  were  landed  at  Seychelles 
economic  conditions  were  gradually  ameliorated.  There  was 
also  a  slight  immigration  of  coolies  from  India.  From  z8xo 
until  1873  the  administration  was  dependent  upon  Mauritius; 
from  that  date  onward  greater  powers  were  given  to  the  local 
authorities,  until  in  1903  SeycheUes  was  erected  into  a  separate 
colony  with  its  own  governor.  The  over-dependence  placed  on 
one  product  caused  waves  of  depression  to  alternate  with  waves 
of  prosperity,  and  the  depression  following  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  vanilla  was  aggravated  by  periods  of  drought,  "  agricultural 
sloth  and  careless  extravagance."^  But  during  IQ05-1910 
successful  efforts  were  made  to  broaden  the  economic  resources 
of  the  colony.  A  natural  field  for  the  energies  of  the  surplus 
population  was  also  found  in  colonization  work  in  British  East 
Africa.  The  islands  were  chosen  in  1897  as  the  pbce  of  deporta- 
tion of  Prempeb,  ex-king  of  Ashanti,  and  in  190X  Mwanga, 
ex-king  of  Uganda,  and  Kabarega,  ex-king  of  Unyoro  were  also 
deported  thither.     Mwanga  died  at  the  Seychelles  in  May  1903. 

Dependencies. — The  outlying  islands  formine  part  of  the  colony  of 
SeycncUes  consist  of  several  widely  scattered  groups  and  have  a 
total  population  of  about  900.  The  Amirante  archipelago  is  situated 
on  a  submarine  bank  west  and  south-west  of  the  SeycheUes,  the 
nearest  island  being  about  I30  m.  from  Mah6.  The  archipelago 
consists  of  a  number  of  coral  islets  and  atolls  comprising  the  African 
Islands  (4).  the  St  Joseph  group  (8),  the  Poivrc  Islands  (9)  and  the 
Alphonso  group  (3).  Farther  south  and  within  170  m.  of  Mada- 
gascar is  the  Providence  group  (3)  formed  by  the  piling  up  of  sand 
on  a  surface  reef  of  crescent  shape.  The  Cosmoledo  Islands,  la  in 
number,  lie  some  210  m.  west  of  Providence  Island,  while  70  m. 
further  west  are  the  Aldabra  Islands  (^.r.).  The  chief  island  m  the 
Cosmoledo  group  is  9  m  long  by  6  broad.  Coetivy  (transferred  from 
Mauritius  to  the  Seychelles  in  1908)  lies  about  100  m.  S.S.E.  of  Platte. 
The  nvijority  <A  the  outlving  islands  arc  extremely  fertile,  coco-nut 
trees  and  maize  growing  luxuriantly  Several  of  the  islands  contain 
valuable  deposits  of  guano  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  their  waters 
are  frequented  by  edible  and  shell  turtle.  Like  the  Amirantea  all  the 
other  islands  named  are  di  coral  formation. 

See  Unpublished  Documents  on  the  History  of  the  Seychelles  Islands 
Anterior  to  18 to,  with  a  cartography  and  a  bibliograpny  compiled  by 
A.  A.  Fadvel  (Mah6,  1909);  Ancient  Maps  of  Seychelles  Archipelago, 
a  portfolio  containing  28  maps  (Mah£,  1909).  J.  Stanley  Gardiner, 
"  The  Seychelles  Archipelago  "  (with  bibliographical  notes),  in  Ceo. 
Jut.  vol.  29  (1907)  and  **^The  Indian  Ocean,"  Ceo.  Jnl.  vol.  28 
(1906).  See  also  the  annual  reports  on  the  Seychelles  issued  by  the 
Colonial  Office:  those  from  1901  onward  contain  valuable  botanical 
reports.  For  the  dependencies  see  R.  Dupont,  Report  on  a  VisU  of 
Investigation  to  St  rterrCt  Astove,  CosmoUdo,  Assumption  and  the 
Aldabra  Croup  of  the  Seychelles  Islands  (Seychelles,  1907). 

SETDUTZ,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM,  Freihesk  von  (1721- 
1773)1  Prussian  soldier,  one  of  the  greatest  cavalry  generals 
of  history,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  February  1731  at  Calcar  in 
Clcve  duchy,  where  his  father,  a  major  of  Ptxissian  cavalry,  was 
stationed.  After  his  father's  death  in  1728  be  was  brought  up  in 
straitened  circumstances  by  his  mother,  but  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  went  as  a  page  to  the  court  of  the  margrave  of  Schwedt, 
who  had  been  his  father's  colonel.  Here  he  acquired. a  superb 
mastery  of  horsemanship,  and  many  stones  arc  told  of  his  feats, 
the  best  known  of  which  was  his  riding  between  the  sails  of  a 
wind-mill  in  full  swing.  In  1740  he  was  commissioned  a  cornet 
in  the  margrave's  regiment  of  Prussian  cuirassiers.    Serving  as  a 
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subaltern  in  the  first  Silesian  War,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  May 
1742  after  so  gallant  a  defence  that  King  Frederick  offered  to 
exchange  an  Austrian  captain  for  him.    In  1743  the  king  made 
him  a  captain  in  the  4th  Hussars,  and  he  brought  his  squadron  to 
a  state  of  conspicuous  efficiency.   He  served  through  the  second 
war,  and  after  Hohenfriedberg  was  promoted  major  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.    At  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  successfidly  handling  15  squadrons  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and 
this,  with  other  displays  <A  his  capacity  of  leading  cavalry  in  the 
searching  tests  of  Frederick's  "  reviews,"  secured  his  promotion 
in  1752  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  in  1753  to  the 
command  of  the  8th  cuirassiers.    Under  his  hands  thU  regiment 
soon  became  a  pattern  to  the  rest  of  the  army.    In  1755  he  was 
made  coloneL    Next  year  the  Seven  Years'  War,  that  was  to 
make  his  name  immortal,  broke  ouL   In  1757,  regardless  of  the 
custom  of  keeping  back  the  heavy  cavalry  in  resove,  he  took  his 
regiment  to  join  the  advanced  guard,  at  Prague  he  nearly  lost 
his  life  in  attempting  to  ride  throu|^  a  marshy  pool,  and  at 
Kolin,  at  the  head  of  a  cavalry  brigade,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  checking  the  Austrian  pursuit  by  a  brilliant  charge.  Two  days 
later  the  king  made  him  major-general  and  gave  him  the  order 
pour  le  nUrite,  which  promotion  he  felt  to  be  no  more  than  his 
deserts,  for  to  Zieten's  congratulations  he  responded:  "  It  was 
high  time.  Excellency,  if  they  wanted  more  work  out  of  me.    I 
am  already  thirty-six."    Four  times  in  the  dismal  weeks  that 
followed  the  disaster  of  Kolin,  Seydlitx  asserted  his  energy  and 
spirit  in  cavalry  encounters,  and  on  the  morning  of  Rossbach 
Frederick,  superseding  two  senior  generals,  phu^  Seydlitz  in 
command  of  the  whole  of  his  cavalry.    The  result  of  the  battle 
was  the  complete  rout  and  disorganization  of  the  enemy,  and 
in  achieving  that  result  only  seven  battalions  of  Frederick's 
army  had  fired  a  shot.   The  rest  was  the  work  of  Seydlitz  and  his 
38  squadrons.  The  same  night  the  king  gave  him  the  order  of  the 
Black  Eagle,  and  promoted  him  lieutenant-generaL   But  he  had 
received  a  wound  in  the  m£l£e,  and  for  some  months  he  was 
away  from  the  army.    He  rejoined  the  king  in  1758,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Zomdorf  SeydUtz's  cavalry  again  saved  the  day  and 
won  the  victory.  At  Hochkirch  with  108  squadrons  he  covered 
the  Pnissian  retreat,  and  in  the  great  disaster  of  Kunersdorf  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  storm  a  hill 
held  by  the  Russians.    During  his  convalescence  he  married 
Countess  Albertine  Hacke.    He  rejoined  the  army  in' May  1760, 
but  his  health  was  so  impaired  that  Frederick  sent  him  home 
again.    It  was  not  until  1761  that  he  reappeared  at  the  front. 
He  now  commanded  a  wing  of  Prince  Henry's  army,  composed 
of  troops  of  all  arms,  and  many  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  his 
fitness  for  this  command,  as  his  service  had  hitherto  been  with 
the  cavalry  exclusively   But  he  answered  his  critics  by  his  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Freyburg  (October  29, 1762),  in  which, 
leading  his  infantry  and  his  cavalry  in  turn,  he  decided  the  day. 
After  the  peace  of  Hubertusburg  he  was  made  inspector-general 
of  the  cavalry  in  Silesia,  where  eleven  regiments  were  permanently 
stationed  and  whither  Frederick  sent  all  his  most  promising 
ofilicers  to  be  trained  by  him.   In  1767  he  was  made  a  general  of 
cavalry.    But  his  later  years  were  clouded  by  domestic  un- 
happiness.   His  wife  was  unfaithful  to  him,  and  his  two  daughters, 
each  several  times  married,  were  both  divorced,  the  elder  once 
and  the  younger  twice.    His  formerly  close  friendship  with  the 
king  was  brought  to  an  end  by  some  misunderstanding,  and  it 
was  only  in  his  last  illness,  and  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
that  they  met  again.    Seydlitz  died  of  paralysis  at  Ohlau  on  the 
27th  of  August  1773. 

See  Varnhagcn  von  Ense,  Das  Lehen  des  Cenerals  von  SeydlitM 
(Berlin,  1834);  and  Bismarck,  Die  kgl.  preussische  Reiteret  unter 

Priedrtch  dem  Crossen  (Karlsruhe,  1837). 

* 

SEYMOUR,  or  St  MAtnt,  the  name  of  an  English  family  in 
which  several  titles  of  nobility  have  from  time  to  time  been 
created,  and  of  which  the  duke  of  Somerset  is  the  head.  The 
family  was  settled  in  Monmouthshire  in  the  13th  century.  The 
original  form  of  the  name,  which  has  been  resumed  by  the  dukes 
of  Somerset  since  1863,  seems  to  have  been  St  Maur,  of  which 
Camden  says  that  Seymour  was  a  later  corruption.    It  appears 

ta 
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that  about  the  year  1340  Gilbert  Manual,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
assisted  William  St  Maur  to  wrest  a  place  odled  Woundy,  near 
Caldecot  in  Monmouthshire,  from  the  Welsh.  Woundy  and 
Penhow,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  made  his  residence,  were  the 
property  of  Sir  Richard  St  Maur  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century, 
but  they  passed  away  from  the  family  through  the  marriage  of 
Sir  Richard's  great-great-granddaughter,  the  only  child  of  John  St 
Maur,  who  died  in  1359.  John  St  Maur's  younger  brother  Roger 
married  Cecily,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  John 
Beauchamp  of  Hfche,  Baron  Beauchamp  de  Somerset  (d.  1361), 
who  broui^t  to  her  husband  the  greater  part  of  her  father's 
extensive  estates  in  SomerMtshire,  Devonshire,  Buckingham- 
shire and  Suffolk.  The  eldest  son  of  this  marriage  was  Sir 
William  St  Maur,  or  Seymour  (for  the  later  form  of  the  name 
appears  to  have  come  into  use  about  this  date),  who  was  an 
attendant  on  the  Black  Prince,  and  who  died  in  his  mother's 
lifetime,  leaving  a  son  Roger,  who  inheritni  the  estates  and  added 
to  them  by  his  marriage  with  Maud,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Esturmi  of  Wolf  Hall,  Wiltshire.  During  the  next  three  or  four 
generations  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  Seymours  in  the 
western  counties  increased,  until  in  the  reignaof  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII.  Sir  John  Seymour  of  Wolf  Hall  became  a  personage 
of  note  in  public  affairs.  He  took  an  active  part  in  suppressing 
the  Cornish  .rebellion  in  1497;  and  afterwards  attended  Henry 
at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.'s  visit  to  England  in  1533.  The  eldest  of  his 
ten  children  was  Edward  Seymour,  xst  duke  of  Somerset  {q.v ), 
the  famous  Protector  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI ;  his  third  son 
was  Thomas  Seymour,  Baron  Seymoiu:  of  Sudeley  iq.v.)^  and 
his  eldest  daughter  Jane  was  third  wife  of  King  Henry  VIII., 
and  mother  of  Edward  VI.  The  Protector  was  twice  married, 
and,  probably  owing  to  the  adultery  of  his  first  wife  whom  he 
repudiated  about  1535,  his  titles  and  estates  were  entailed  first 
on  the  issue  of  his  second  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Stanhope.    (See  Sokekset,  Earls  and  Dukes  of.) 

The  Protector's  eldest  surviving  son  by  his  first  marriage.  Sir 
Edward  Seymoiu:  (d.  1593),  knight,  of  Bcrxy  Pomeroy,  Devon, 
was  father  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour  (d.  16 13)  who  was  created  a 
baronet  in  x6ix;  and  the  baronetcy  then  descended  for  six 
generations  from  father  to  son,  all  of  whom  were  named  Edward, 
until  in  1750,  on  the  failure  of  heirs  of  the  Protector  by  his  second 
marriage,  Sir  Edward  Seymoiu:,  6th  baronet  of  Berry  Pomeroy, 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Somerset.  The  3rd  baronet,  in 
whose  time  the  family  seat  at  Berry  Pomeroy  was  plundered 
and  burnt  by  the  Roundheads,  had  a  younger  brother  Henry 
( 161 3-z686),  who  was  a  close  personal  attendant  of  Prince  Charles 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  bore  the  prince's  last  message  to  bis 
father,  Charles.1.,  before  the  latter's  execution.  Henry  Seymour 
continued  his  service  to  Charles  II.  in  exile,  and  at  the  Restoration 
he  received  several  valuable  offices  from  the  king.  In  1669  he 
bought  the  estate  of  Langley  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  lived 
till  his  death  in  1686.  In  x68x  his  son  Henxy,  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  was  created  a  baronet. 

Sir  Edward  Seymour,  4th  baronet  (X633-X708;,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Gloucester  in  x66z,  and  his  influence  at  Court  together  with  his 
natural  abilities  procured  for  him  a  position  of  weight  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  appointed  to  the  lucrative  post  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy;  and  in  X667  he  moved  the  impeachment 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  which  he  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
167a  he  was  elated  speaker,  an  office  which  he  filled  with 
distinction  until  1679,  when,  having  been  uxumimously  re-dected 
to  the  Chair,  the  king  refused  to  confirm  the  choice  of  the 
Commons.  On  the  accession  of  James  11.,  Seymour  courageously 
opposed  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Crown;  and  at  the 
revolution  he  adhered  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.'  In  X69X  he 
became  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  but  loung  his  phice  three  years 
later  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  tory  opposition  to  William's 
whig  ministers;  and  in  later  years  he  was  not  less  hostile  to 
those  of  C^ueen  Anne,  but  owing  to  the  ascendancy  of  Marlborough 
he  lost  aU  influence  for  some  time  before  bis  death,  which  took 
place  in  1708.    Seymour  was  not  leu  arrogant  than  his  relative 


"the  Proud  Duke"  of  Somerset;  but  he  was  described  by 
Burnet  as  "  the  ablest  man  of  his  party,  the  first  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  was  not  br«i  to  the  law;  a  graceful 
man,  bold  and  quick,  and  of  high  birth."    Sir  Edward  £ymour 
was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  sons,  Edward, 
5th  baronet,  whose  son  Edward  became  the  8th  duke  of  Somerset, 
and  William,  who  became  a  lieutenant-general;  by  his  second 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Popham  of  Littlecote,  he  had  six 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Popham,  on  succeeding  to  the  estates  of 
his  mother's  cousin,  Edward,  earl  of  Conway,  assumed  the  name 
of  Conway  in  addition  to  that  of  Seymour.  P<^ham  was  killed  in 
a  duel  with  Colonel  Kirk  in  1669,  and  his  estates  devolved  on 
his  next  brother,  Francis,  who  likewise  assumed  the  name  ci 
Conway,  and  having  been  created  Baron  Conway  in  X703  was  the 
father  of  Francis  Seymour  Conway  ( 1 7 19-1 794) ,  created  marquess 
of   Hertford  in   X793,  ^^^  of  field-marshal  Henry  Seymour 
Conway  {q.v.).  (See  Hertford,  Earls  and  Marquesses  of.) 
The  eldest  son  of.  the  Protector's  second  marriage,  Edward 
Sejrmour  (1537-1631),  was  relieved  by  aa  of  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary  from  the  attainder  passed  on  his  father  in 
1551,  and  was  created  Baron  Beauchamp  and  earl  of  Hertford 
in  XS59.    In  1560  he  secretly  married  Lady  Catherine  Grey, 
second  daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  sister  oi 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  claimant  of  the  crown  as  great-granddaughter 
of  Henry  VII.,  on  whose  death  Catherine  stood  next  in  succession 
to  the  throne  after  Queen  Elizabeth  under  the  will  of  Htaiy 
VIII.    On  this  account  both  parties  to  the  marriage  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  they  were  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  fact  of  their  marriage,  together 
with  the  legitimacy  of  their  two  sons,  was  denied.    The  eldest 
of  these  sons  was  Edward  Seymour  (156X-X612),  styled  Lord 
Beauchamp  notwithstanding  the  question  as  to  hb  legitimacy, 
who  in  1608  obtained  a  patent  declaring  that  after  his  father's 
death  he  should  become  earl  of  Hertford.    He,  however,  died 
bcf(^re  his  father,  leaving  three  sons,  one  of  whom,  William, 
became  3nd  duke  of  Somerset,  and  another,  Frands,  was 
created  Baron  Seymour  of  Trowbridge  in  1641.    Tlie  latta  had 
at  first  taken  an  active  part  in  the  opposition  in  the  House  at 
Commons  to  the  government  of  Charies  I ,  having  been  elected 
member  for  Wilt^ire  in  1630.    He  represented  the  same  coa- 
stituency  in  both  the  Short  and  the  Long  Parliaments,  and  he 
refused  to  pay  ship  money  in  1639.   Wh^n,  however,  the  popular 
party  proceeded  to  more  extreme  measures,  Frands  Seymour 
refused  his  support,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  raised  to  the 
peerage,  he  voted  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  attainder 
of  Strafford,  and  in  1643  he  jomed  Charies  at  York  and  fought 
on  the  royalist  side  throughout  the  Great  Rebellion.    He  died 
in  1664.    His  grandson  Francis,  3rd  baron,  succeeded  to  tlie 
dukedom  of  Somerset  in  1675;  and  on  the  death  of  his  nephew 
Algcmoii,  7th  duke  of  Somerset,  in  1750,  the  male  line  ojf  the 
Protector  by  his  second  marriage  became  extmct,  and   the 
dukedom  reverted  to  the  elder  line,  the  6th  baronet  <tf  Berry 
Pomeroy  becoming  8th  duke  of  Somerset. 

Henry  Seymour  (173^1805),  a  son  of  the  8th  duke  <A  SomerKt's 
brother  Francis,  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1763.  in 
1778  he  went  to  France,  and  fixing  his  residence  at  Pninay,  near 
Versailles,  he  became  the  lover  of  Madame  du  Barry,  many  oi  whose 
letters  to  htm  are  preserved  m  Paris.  He  was  twice  married,  and  in 
addition  to  children  by  both  wives  he  left  an  illcffitimate  daughter. 
Henriette  F61idt£,  who  married  Sir  James  Doughty-Tichbome.  by 
whom  she  was  the  mother  of  Sir  Roger  Tichbome,  unpenooatcd  ia 
1871  by  the  famous  impostor  Arthur  Orton. 

Lorcl  Hugh  Seymour  (i  759-1801),  a  younger  son  of  Francia 
Seymour-Conway,  marquess  of  Hertford,  was  a  distinguiriicd  naval 
officer  who  saw  much  active  service  especially  under  Lord  Howe,  is 
whose  famous  action  on  the  l&t  of  June  179A  he  took  a  conspicaous 
part.  His  son  Sir  George  Frands  Seymour  (1787- 1870),  admiral  of 
the  fleet,  began  his  na^  career  by  serving  under  Nelson;  in  1818 
he  became  Sergcant-at*arms  In  the  House  of  Lords,  a  post  which  be 
retained  till  1841.  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  01  rear-adminl 
and  appointed  a  lord  cf  the  admiralty:  his  eldest  son,  Frands  Georfc 
Hugh  Seymour  (1813-1884)1  succeeded  his  cousin  Richard  Seymour- 
Conway  as  5th  marquess  of  Hertford  in  1870.  Lord  Hugh  Seynmirs 
vounger  son.  Sir  Horace  Beauchamp  Seymour,  was  the  father  ol 
Frederick  Beauchamp  Paget  Seymour,  Baron  Alccster  (fl*.)- 

A  younger  branch  of  the  great  house  of  Seymour  H  said  to  navv 
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settled  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  from  which  Sir  Michael 
Seymour  (I768~i834)  claimed  deicent.  Sir  Michael,  like  to  many  of 
hi$  name,  was  an  officer  in  the  navy,  in  which  he  rendered  much 
distinguiihed  service  in  the  Ust  decade  of  the  i8th  century.  He  lost 
an  arm  in  Howe's  action  on  the  ist  of  June  1794;  and  between  1706 
and  1810  as  commander  of  the  "  Spitfire,"  and  afterwards  of  the 
"  Amethvst,"  he  captured  a  great  number  of  prises  from  the  French 
in  the  Channel.  S^mour  became  a  rear-admiFsl  in  18^2,  and  died 
two  years  later  while  in  chidf  command  on  the  Soutn  American 
station.  His  son.  Sir  Michael  Seymour  (1802-1887),  entered  the 
navy  in  1813,  and  attained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  i854»  in  which 
year  he  served  under  ^r  Charles  Napier  in  the  Baltic  dunng  the  war 
with  Russia.  In  1836  he  was  in  command  of  the  China  station,  and 
conducted  the  operations  arising  out  of  the  affair  of  the  lorcha 
"  Arrow  *';  he  destroyed  the  Chinese  fleet  in  June  18x7,  took  Canton 
in  December,  and  in  1858  he  captured  the  forts  on  the  Pei-ho,  com- 

relling  the  Chinese  government  to  consent  to  the  treaty  of  Tientsing. 
n  1864  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiiaL 
Authorities.— nc  Wiltshire  Arckaeolopcal  Majpuiiu,  voL  xv.i 
William  Camden,  Britanniat  English  tian&htion,  edited  by  Ridiard 
Cough  (4  vols ,  London,  1806) ;  Arthur  Collins,  Peerage  m  Enf^nd 
(8  vols ,  London,  1779) ;  G.  E.  C,  Complete  PeeraM,  sub. "  Somerset,'* 
"Seymour  of  Trowbridge."  and  '^  Hertford^*  (London,  1896); 
Burke's  Peerage,  sub,  "  Somcraet,'*  Dictionary  ofNatioual  Bio^aphy, 
sub.  "  Seymour,"  vol.  li.  (London,  1897). 

SBTMOUR,  HORATIO  (1810-1886),  American  statesman, 
was  bom  at  Pompey,  Onondaga  county,  New  York,  on  the  31st 
of  May  18 10.  His  ancestor,  Richard  Seymour,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergjrman,  vras  an  early  settler  at  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, and  his  father,  Heniy  Seymour,  who  removed  from  Connecti- 
cut to  New  York,  was  prominent  in  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  state,  being  a  member  of  the  ''Albany  Regency"  and 
serving  as  state  senator  in  1816-1819  and  in  1822,  and  as  canal 
commissioner  in  1819-1831.  The  son  was  brought  up  in  Utica, 
studied  in  1824-1825  at  (jcneva  Academy  (afterwards  Hobart 
College),  And  then  at  a  military  school  in  Middletown,  Conn., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832.  He  was  militaiy  secretary 
to  Governor  W.  L.  Marcy  in  1833-1839,  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Assembly  in  1842,  in  1844  and  in  1845,  being 
speaker  in  1845;  mayor  of  Utica  in  1843,  And  in  1852  was 
elected  governor  of  the  state  over  Washington  Hunt  (181x^x867), 
the  Whig  candidate,  who  had  defeated  him  in  xSsa  He  vetoed 
in  1854  a  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  (which 
was  declared  unconstitutional  almost  immediately  after  its  re- 
enactment  in  1855),  and  in  consequence  he  was  defeated  in  1854 
for  re-election  as  governor  by  Myron  Holley  Clark  (1806-1892), 
the  Whig  and  temperance  candidate.  Seymour  was  a  con- 
servative on  national  issues  and  supported  the  administrations 
of  Pierce  and  Buchanan;  he  advocated  compromise  to  avoid 
secession  in  x86o-i86i;  but  when  war  broke  out  he  supported 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  In  1863-1865  he  was  again 
governor  of  New  York  state.  His  opposition  to  President 
Lincoln's  policy  was  mainly  in  ieq)ect  to  emancipation,  miliuiy 
arrests  and  conscription.  The  president  tried  to  win  him  over 
early  in  1863,  but  Seymour  diupproved  of  the  arrest  of  C.  S. 
Vallandigham  in  May,  and,  although  he  responded  immediately  to 
the  call  for  militia  in  June,  he  thought  the  Conscription  Act  un- 
necessary and  unconstitutional  and  urged  the  president  to 
postpone  the  draft  until  its  legality  could  be  tested.  During 
the  draft  riots  in  July  he  proclaimed  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  but  in  a  speech  to  the 
rioters  adopted  a  tone  of  concih'ation — a  political  error  which 
injured  his  career.  He  was  defeated  as  Democratic  candidate 
for  governor  in  1864.  In  x868  he  was  nominated  presidential 
candidate  by  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  Francis 
P.  Blair,  Jr.,  being  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency;  but 
Seymour  and  Blair  carried  only  eight  states  (including  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Oregon),  and  received  only  80  electoral  votes 
to  214  for  Grant  and  Colfax.  Seymour  did  not  re-enter  political 
life,  refusing  to  be  considered  for  the  United  States  senatorship 
from  New  York  in  1876.  He  died  on  the  X2th  of  February 
1886  in  Utica,  at  the  home  of  his  sister,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Roscoe  Conkling. 

The  Public  Record  of  Horatio  Seymour  (New  York,  1868)  includes 
his  speeches  and  official  papers  between  1856  and  1868. 

SBTMOUR,  THOMAS  DAY  (1848-1907),  American  educa- 
tionisty  was  bom  in  Hudson,  Ohio,  on  the  ist  of  April  1848. 


He  graduated  in  1870  at  Western  Reserve  College,  where  his 
father,  Nathan  Perkins  Seymour,  was  long  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  Here,  after  studying  in  Beriin  and  Leipzig,  the  son 
was  professor  of  Greek  in  1872-1880;  and  he  became  professor  of 
Greek  at  Yale  University  in  x88o,  holding  his  position  until  his 
death  in  New  Haven  on  the  3xst  of  December  1907.  He  was 
from  X887  to  1901  chairman  of  the  managing  committee  of  the 
American  Schocd  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  and  was  president 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  fiom  1903.  Except 
for  his  Selectad  Oda  of  Pindar  (1882),  his  published  woik  was 
practically  mnfinrd  to  the  study  of  the  Homeric  poems:  An 
Introduction  to  tke  Language  and  Vtru  of  Homer  (1885); 
Homer's  Iliad,  L-iv.  (X887-X890);  Homeric  Vocabulary 
(1889);  Introduction  and  Vocabulary  to  Sckoel  Odyssey 
(1897);  and  Life  in  tke  Homeric  Age  (1907).  He  edited,  with 
Lewis  R.  Packard  and  John  W.  White,  the  "College  Series  of 
Greek  Authors." 

SBTMOUR,  a  dty  of  Jackson  county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  about 
59  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (1890)  5337;  (1900)  6445, 
(321  foreign-born) ;  (1910)  6305.  It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  Soulh-Westem  (wUch  has  repair  shops  here),  the  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  ft  St  Louis,  and  the  Southern  Indiana 
railways,  and  by  the  Indianapolis,  Columbus  &  Southern  and 
the  Indianapolis  ft  Louisville  interurban  electric  lines.  The  dty 
has  a  considerate  trade  in  produce,  and  has  various  manufactures, 
including  woollen-goods,  furniture,  carriages  and  automobiles. 
Seymour  was  settled  in  1854,  incotporated  as  a  town  in  X864, 
and  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1867. 

8BTM0UR  OF  SUDELBY,  THOMAS  SEYMOUR,  Baxon 
(r.  1508-1549),  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  was  fourth  son  of 
Sir  John  Seymour  of  Wolf  Hall,  Wiltshire,  and  younger  brother 
of  the  Protector  Edward  Seymour,  xst  duke  of  Somerset.  His 
sister  Jane  Seymour  became  the  third  wife  of  Henry  ^L  in 
1536,  and  another  sister,  Elizabeth,  married  Thomas  Cromwell's 
son.  Se3rmour's  connexions  thus  ensured  his  promotion,  and  he 
quickly  won  the  favour  of  the  king,  who  gave  Mm  many  giants  of 
land  and  employed  him  in  the  royal  household  and  on  diplomatic 
missions  abroad.  From  1540  to  1542  he  was  at  'Vienna,  and  in 
1543  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  served  with  distinction  in  the 
war  against  France,  holding  for  a  short  time  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  English  army.  In  1544  he  vras  rewarded  with  the 
post  of  master  of  the  ordnance  for  life,  becoming  admiral  of  the 
fleet  a  few  months  later,  in  which  capadty  he  was  charged  with 
guarding  the  Channd  against  French  invasion.  Henry  VIII. 
left  Seymour  a  legacy  by  his  wiU,  and  is  said  to  have  dixected 
that  he  should  be  raised  to  the  peerage.  In  February  1547  he 
was  accordingly  created  Baron  Seymour  of  Suddey  and  appointed 
lord  high  admiraL  From  this  time  forward  he  was  mainly 
occupied  in  intrigue  against  his  brother  the  Protector,  of  whose 
power  he  was  JeiJous;  and  he  aimed  at  procuring  for  himself  the 
position  of  guardian  of  the  young  king,  Edward  VI. .  Several 
matrimonial  projects  entered  into  Seymour's  schemes  for 
gratifying  his  ambitions.  No  sooner  was  Henry  VIII.  dead  than 
the  lord  high  admiral  tried  to  secure  the  princess  (afterwards 
queen)  Elizabeth  in  marriage;  and  when  this  project  was 
frustrated  he  secretly  married  the  late  king's  widow,  Catherine 
Parr,  whose  hand  he  had  vainly  sought  as  early  as  x  543.  He  also 
took  steps  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Edward,  and  proposed  a 
marriage  between  the  king  and  the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  He  entered 
into  relations  with  pirates  on  the  western  coasts,  whom  it  was  his 
duty  as  lord  high  admiral  to  suppress,  with  a  view  to  securing 
thdr  support;  and  when  the  Protector  invaded  Scotland  in  the 
simamer  of  1547  Se3rmour  fomented  omxisition  to  his  authority 
in  his  absence.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  in  September  of  the 
next  year  he  made  renewed  attempts  to  marry  the  princess 
Elizabeth.  Somerset  strove  ineffectually  to  save  his  brother  from 
ruin,  and  in  January  1549  Seymour  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
Tower;  he  was  convicted  of  treason,  and  executed  on  the  aoth 
of  March  15^9. 

See  Sir  John  Maclean,  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  Ojondon, 
1869) :  Chronicle  of  Henry  VflL,  transUted  from  the  Spanish,  with 
notes  by  M.  A.  9.  Hume  (London,  1889);  Literary  Remains  oj 
Edward  VI.,  with  notes  and  memoir  by  J.  G.  Nichok  (2  vols.,  Londoa 
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1857);  Mary  A.  E.  Grocn,  LetUrs  of  Royal  and  Illustrious  Ladies  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  Close  of  the  Reign  of  Mary  (3  vols.,  London,  1846). 
See  also  Somerset.  Edward  Seymour,  xst  Dukb  op,  and  the 
authorities  there  dted. 

SEYNB  SUR  MBR,  or  La  Sevme,  an  industrial  suburb  of 
Toulon,  S.W.  of  that  port,  and  connected  with  it  by  rail  and 
steamer.  Pop.  (1901)  si,ooa.  It  owes  its  importance  to  the 
shipbuilding  trade,  the  SocitU  des  Forges  et  Ckantiers  de  la 
UidiUnatUe  having  here  one  of  the  finest  shipbuilding  yards  in 
Europe  (it  is  a  branch  of  the  greater  establishment  at  Marseilles), 
which  gives  employment  to  about  3000  workmen. 

SFAX  (Arabic  Asfdkis  or  SafdkuSt  the  cucumbers),  a  dty  of 
Tunisia,  second  in  importance  only  to  the  capital,  78  m.  due  S. 
of  Susa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Gabes  (Syrtis  Minor)  opposite  the  Kerkenna 
Islands,  in  34^  43'  N.,  xo"  46'  £.  Sfax  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Taphrura,  of  which  few  vestiges  remain.  The  town 
consists  of  a  European  quarter,  with  streets  regularly  laid  out 
and  fine  houses,  and  the  Arab  town,  with  its  kasbah  or  citadel, 
and  tower-flanked  walls  pierced  by  three  gates.  Many  of  the 
private  houses,  mosques  and  sawias  are  good  specimens  of  native 
art  of  the  17th  and  x8th  centuries.  North-east  of  the  native 
town  is  a  camp  for  the  European  garrison.  Sfax  was  formerly 
the  starting-point  of  a  caravan  route  to  Central  Africa,  but  its 
inland  trade  now  extends  only  to  the  phosphate  region  beyond 
Gafsa,  reached  by  a  railway  which,  after  skirting  the  coast  south- 
wards from  Sfax  to  Mahares,  runs  inland  past  Gafsa.  With 
Susa  there  is  regular  communication  by  steamer  and  motor  car. 
Olive  oil  is  manufactured,  and  the  fisheries  are  important, 
notably  those  of  sponges  and  of  octopuses  (exported  to  Greece). 
The  prosperity  of  the  town  is  largely  due  to  the  export  trade  in 
phosphates,  esparto  grass,  oil,  almonds,  pistachio  nuts,  sponges, 
wool,  &C.  There  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Gabes  a  rise  and  fall  of  5  ft. 
at  spring  tides,  which  is  rare  in  the  Mediterranean.  Formerly 
the  only  anchorage  at  Sfax  was  2  m.  from  shore;  but  a  harbour, 
completed  in  X900  and  entered  by  a  channel  i|  m.  long  and  21^  ft. 
deep,  now  renders  vessels  independent  of  the  tide.  There 
are  separate  basins  for  fishing  boats  and  a  dock  for  torpedo-boat 
flotilla.  Round  the  town  for  5  or  6  m.  to  the  north  and  west 
stretch  orchards,  gardens  and  country  houses.  Dates,  almonds, 
grapes,  figs,  peaches,  apricots,  olives,  and  in  rainy  years  melons 
and  cucumbers  grow  tiiere  without  irrigation.  Two  enormous 
dstems,  maintained  by  public  charitable  trusts,  supply  the  town 
with  water  in  dry  seasons. 

Sfax  is  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  settlement.  Many  of  its  Arab 
inhabitants  claim  descent  from  Mahomet.  The  Sicilians  under 
Roger  the  Norman  took  it  in  the  12th  century,  and  in  the  i6th 
the  Spaniards  occupied  it  for  a  brief  period.  The  bombard- 
ment of  the  town  in  i88x  was  one  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
French  conquest  of  Tunisia;  it  was  pillaged  by  the  soldiers  on 
the  x6th  of  July,  and  the  inhabitants  had  afterwards  to  pay  a 
war  indemnity  of  £250,000.  The  population,  about  15,000  at  the 
time  of  the  French  occupation,  had  increased  to  50,000  in  X906. 

SFORZA,  the  name  of  a  famous  Italian  family.  They  were 
descended  from  a  peasant  condottiere,  Giacomo  or  Muzio  (some- 
times abbreviated  into  Giacomuzzo)  Attendolo,  who  was  bom  at 
Cotignola  in  the  Romagna  on  the  loth  of  June  X3^,  gained 
command  of  a  band  of  adventurers  by  whom  he  had  been  kid- 
napped, took  the  name  of  Sforza  in  the  field,  became  constable 
of  Naples  under  Joanna  II.,  fought  bravely  against  the  Spaniards, 
served  Pope  Martin  V.,  by  whom  he  was  created  a  Roman  coimt, 
and  was  drowned  on  the  4th  of  January  1424  in  the  Fescara 
near  Aquila  whUe  engaged  in  a  military  expedition.  His  natural 
son  Francesco  (X40X-X466)  succeeded  in  command  of  the 
condottieri,  and  showed  military  genius  and  political  acumen. 
He  served  the  Visconti  against  the  Venetians  and  then  the 
Venetians  against  the  Visconti;  he  attacked  the  pope,  deprived 
him  of  the  Romagna,  and  later  defended  him;  he  married  in 
X441  Bianca,  the  only  daughter  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  duke 
of  Milan,  and  received  Pontremoli  and  Cremona  as  dowry  and 
the  promise  of  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  short-lived 
Ambrosian  republic,  which  was  established  by  the  Milanese  on 
the  death  of  Visconti  (1447),  was  overthrown  by  Francesco, 


who  made  his  triumphal  entry  as  duke  of  Milan  on  tlie  25tlt  of 
March  1450.  He  suppressed  a  revolt  at  Piacenza,  formed  close 
alliances  with  Cosmo  de'  Medici  and  with  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
and  exercised  authority  over  Lombardy,  several  districts  south 
of  the  Po  and  even  Genoa.  He  rebuilt  the  fortress  of  Porta 
Giovio  and  constructed  the  Great  Hospital  and  the  canal  of  the 
Martesana,  which  connects  Milan  with  the  Adda;  and  his  court, 
filled  with  Italian  scholars  and  Greek  exiles,  speedily  became 
one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Italy.  His  daughter  Ippdita  was 
renowned  for  her  Latin  discourses. 

Francesco  left  several  sons,  among  whom  were  Galeazs> 
Maria,  Lodovico,  sumamed  the  Moor,  and  Ascagnio,  who  became 
a  cardinal. 

Gax£azzo  Maku,  who  succeeded  to  the  duchy,  was  bom  in 
X444,  and  was  a  lover  of  art,  eloquent  in  speech,  but  dissolute 
and  cruel.  He  was  assassinated  at  the  porch  of  the  cathedral 
on  the  26th  of  December  1476  by  three  young  Milanese  noblemen 
desirous  of  imitating  Brutus  and  Cassias.  His  daughter  Caterina 
is  separately  noticed.  Gian  Galeazzo  (1469-1494),  son  of 
Galeazzo,  succeeded  to  the  duchy  under  the  regency  ci  his 
mother.  Bona  of  Savoy,  who  was  supplanted  in  bar  power 
(1481)  by  the  boy's  uncle,  Lodovico  the  Moor.  Gian  Galeazzo 
married  Isabella  of  Aragon,  granddaughter  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  and  his  sudden  death  was  attributed  by  some  to  poison 
administered  by  the  regent.  His  daughter.  Bona  Sforza 
(i493'~i557)f  married  King  Sigismund  of  Poland  in  15x8.  She 
displayed  remarkable  ability  in  government,  buflt  castJes, 
schools  and  hospitals,  but  increased  corruption  and  intrigue  at 
the  Polish  court.  She  was  accused  of  having  killed  her  daughter- 
in-law,  the  wife  of  Sigbmund  Augustus.  On  the  d^th  of  ber 
husband  she  returned  to  Italy  and  was  poisoned  (1557)  by  ber 
paramour  Pappacoda. 

Lodovico  the  Moor  [Lodovico  il  Moro]  (14  5 1-;  508),  who  is 
famed  as  patron  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  other  artists,  had 
summoned  Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  his  aid  (1494)  and  recei\-ed 
the  ducal  crown  from  the  Milanese  nobles  on  the  22nd  of  October 
in  the  same  year,  but  finding  his  own  position  endangered  by 
the  French  policy,  he  joined  the  league  against  Chaulcs  Vin., 
giving  his  niece  Bianca  in  marriage  to  Maximilian  I.  and  receiving 
in  return  imperial  investiture  of  the  duchy.  Lodovico  was  driven 
from  Milan  by  Louis  XII.  in  1499,  and  although  reinstated  for 
a  short  time  by  the  Swiss  he  was  eventually  ddivered  over  by 
them  to  the  French  (April  X500)  and  died  a  prisoner  in  tl» 
castle  of  Loches.  Francesco,  the  son  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  was 
also  taken  to  France  by  Louis  XII.,  became  abbot  of  Marmouliers, 
and  died  in  X51X. 

The  two  sons  of  Lodovico,  Massdihiano  and  Frakcesco 
Maria,  took  refuge  in  Germany;  the  former  was  restored  to 
the  duchy  of  Milan  by  the  Swiss  in  X512,  but  after  the  over- 
whelming defeat  of  his  allies  at  Marignano  (x  51 5)  he  abandoned 
his  rights  to  Francis  I.  for  a  pension  of  30,000  ducats,  and  died 
at  Paris  in  X530;  the  latter  was  put  in  possession  of  Milan  after 
the  defeat  of  the  French  at  La  Bicocca  in  X522,  subsequently 
entered  the  Italian  League  against  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
was  unpopular  on  account  of  oppressive  taxation,  and  his  death 
(24th  of  October  1535)  marked  the  extinction  of  the  direct 
male  line  of  the  Sforza.   The  duchy  went  to  Charles  V. 

The  dukes  of  Sforza-Cesarini  and  the  cotmts  of  Santa  Fkn 
are  descended  from  collateral  branches  of  the  Sforza  family. 

See  J.  Burckhardt,  Tite  Cipilisation  of  the  Renaissance  m  /lo/y,  truis. 
by  S.  G.  C.  Middlemore  (London,  1 898);  J.  A.  Symonds.  Age  of  ^ 
Despots  (New  York,  1888);  W.  P.  Urquhart,  Life  and  Tiames  ef 
Francesco  Sforza  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh^  1852);  Mrs  Julia  Adv.  Beairve 

Cafvi,  JStdsrs 

Mor9  (MOas. 

in  R.Accad.d^ 

Set.  Atti,  vol.  36  (Turin,  1901).  There  is  a  critical  bibiiograiAv 
by  Otto  von  Schleiniu  in  Zoitschrifl  fAr  Btickerfremmde,  vol.  v. 
(Bielefeld.  1901).  (C.  H.  Ha.) 

SFORZA,  CATERINA  (1463-X509),  countess  of  Forfl,  was  as 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  (see  above). 
In  X473  sbe  was  betrothed  to  Girolamo  Riario,  a  son  of  Pope 
SIxtus  IV.,  who  was  thus  able  to  regain  possession  <A  Im^a, 
that  dty  being  made  a  fief  of  the  Riario  family.  After  a  txinmphal 
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entxy  into  Imola  in  1477  Caterina  Sforza  went  to  Rome  with  her 
husband,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  pope,  wrested  the  lordship 
of  Fortt  from  the  Ordelaffi.  Rlario,  by  means  of  many  crimes,  for 
which  his  wife  seems  to  have  blamed  him,  succeeded  in  accumu- 
lating great  wealth,  and  on  the  death  of  Sixtus  in  August  1484, 
be  sent  Caterina  to  Rome  to  occupy  the  castle  of  St  Angelo, 
which  she  defended  gallantly  until,  on  the  25th  of  October, 
she  surrendered  it  by  his  order  to  the  Sacred  College.  They 
then  returned  to  their  fiefs  of  Imola  and  ForQ,  where  they  tried 
to  win  the  favour  of  the  people  by  erecting  magnificent  public 
buildings  and  churches  and  by  abolishing  taxes;  but  want  of 
money  obliged  them  to  levy  the  taxes  once  more,  which  caused 
dissatisfaction.  Riario's  enemies  conspired  against  him  with  a 
view  to  making  Franceschetto  Cybd,  nephew  of  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.,  lord  of  Imola  and  Forll  in  his  stead.  Riario  thereupon 
instituted  a  system  of  persecution,  in  which  Caterina  was  impli- 
cated, against  all  whom  he  suspected  of  treachery.  In  1488 
he  was  murdered  by  three  conspirators,  his  palace  was  sacked, 
and  his  wife  and  children  were  taken  prisoneis.  The  castle  of 
Forli,  however,  held  out  in  Caterina's  interest,  and  every  induce- 
ment and  threat  to  make  her  order  its  surrender  proved  useless; 
having  managed  to  escape  from  her  captors  she  penetrated  into 
the  castle,  whence  she  threatened  to  bombard  the  city,  refusing 
to  come  to  terms  even  when  the  besiegers  threatened  to  murder 
her  children.  With  the  assistance  of  Lodovico  il  Moro  she  was 
able  to  defeat  her  enemies  and  to  regain  possession  of  all  her 
dominions;  she  wreaked  vengeance  on  those  who  had  opposed 
her  and  re-established  her  power.  Being  now  a  widow  she  had 
several  lovers,  and  by  one  of  them,  Giacomo  Feo,  whom  she 
afterwards  married,  she  had  a  son.  Feo,  who  made  himself 
hated  for  his  cruelty  and  insolence,  was  murdered  before  the  eyes 
of  his  wife  in  August  1495;  Caterina  had  all  the  conspirators 
and  their  families,  including  the  women  and  children,  massacred. 
She  established  friendly  relations  with  the  new  pope,  Alexander 
VI.,  and  with  the  Florentines,  whose  ambassador,  Giovanni 
de'  Medid,  she  secretly  married  in  1496.  Giovanni  died  in  1498, 
but  Caterina  managed  with  the  aid  of  Lodovico  il  Moro  and  of 
the  Florentines  to  save  her  dominions  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Venetians.  Alexander  VI.,  however,  angered  at  her  refusal  to 
agree  to  a  union  between  his  daughter  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  her 
son  Ottaviano,  and  covetidg  her  territories  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
Romagna  for  his  son  Cesare,  issued  a  bull  on  the  9th  of  March 
1499,  declaring  that  the  house  of  Riario  had  forfeited  the  lordship 
of  Imola  and  Fori!  and  conferring  those  fiefs  on  Cesare  Borgia. 
The  latter  began  his  campaign  of  conquest  igrith  Caterina  Sforza's 
dominions  and  attacked  her  with  his  whole  army,  reinforced 
by  14,000  French  troops  and  by  Louis  XII.  Caterina  placed  her 
children  in  safety  and  took  strenuous  measures  for  defence. 
The  castle  of  Imola  was  held  by  her  henchman  Dionigi  Naldi 
of  BrisigheUa,  until  resistance  being  no  longer  possible  he  sur- 
rendered (December  1499)  with  the  honours  of  war.  Caterina 
absolved  the  citizens  of  ForQ  from  their  oath  of  fealty,  and 
defended  herself  in  the  dtadeL  She  rei>eatedly  beat  bad:  the 
Borgia's  onslaughts  and  refused  all  his  ofi^ers  of  peace.  Finally 
when  the  situation  had  become  untenable  -and  having  in  vain 
given  orders  for  the  magaarine  to  be  blown  up,  she  surrendered, 
after  a  battle  in  which  large  numbers  were  killed  on  both  sides, 
to  Antoine  Bissey,  baiUi  of  Dijon,  entrusting  herself  to  the  honour 
of  France  Qanuaty  12, 1500).  Thus  her  life  was  spattd,  but  sl^e 
was  not  saved  fh>m  the  outrages  of  the  treacherous  Cesare; 
she  was  afterwards  taken  to  Rome  and  held  a  prisoner  for  a  year 
in  the  castle  of  St  Angdo,  whence  she  was  liberated  by  the  same 
boiUi  of  Dijon  to  whom  she  had  surrendered  at  ForB.  She  took 
zef uge  in  Florence  to  escape  from  persecution  from  the  Borgias, 
and  the  power  of  that  sinister  family  having  collapsed  on  the 
death  of  Alexander  VI.  in  1503,  she  attempted  to  regain  possession 
of  her  dominions.  In  thk  she  failed  owing  to  the  hostility  of 
her  brothers-in-law,  Pierfrancesco  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medid,  and 
as  th^  wished  to  get  her  son  Giovaimi  de'  Medid  (afterwards 
Giovanni  dalle  Bande  Nere)  into  thdr  hands,  she  took  refuge 
with  him  in  the  convent  oi  Annalfflia,  where  she  died  on  the 
30th  of  May  2509. 


See  Burid,  Vila  di  Caterina  Sfona-Riario  (Bologna,  178s);  F. 
Oliva,  ViUi  di  C.  Sfona,  sirnora  di  ForH  (Forli,  182 1);  Pietro 
Desiderio  Pesolini  Dall'  Onda,  Caterina  Sfona  (Rome,  1893): 
English  translation  by  P.  Sylvester  ( 1 898) .  This  is  the  best  and  most 
complete  work  on  the  subject;  E.  M.  de  VogO£,  Histoire  et  poisie 
(Pans,  1898) ;  and  Ernesto  Mast, "  C.  Sforza,"  m  the  Nuaoa  AnUAcgjia 
for  May  i  and  May  15,  1893. 

SGAMBATI.  GIOVANNI  (1843-  ),  Italian  composer,  was 
bom  in  Rome  on  the  28th  of  May  1843,  of  an  Italian  father 
and  an  English  mother.  His  early  education  took  place  at 
Trevi,  in  Umbria,  and  there  he  wrote  some  church  music,  and 
obtained  experience  as  a  singer  and  conductor.  In  i860  he 
settled  in  Rome,  and  definitdy  took  up  the  work  of  winning 
acceptance  fqr  the  best  German  music,  which  was  at  that  time 
neglected  in  Italy.  The  influence  and  support  of  Liszt,  who 
was  in  Rome  from  i86x,  was  naturally  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  him,  and  concerts  were  given  in  which  Sgambati  conducted 
as  well  as  played  the  piano.  His  composition,  of  this  period 
(1864-1865)  induded  a  quartet,  two  piano  quintets,  an  octet, 
and  an  overture.  He  conducted  Liszt's  Datde  symphony  in 
x866,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Wagner's  music  for  the  first 
time  at  Munich,  whither  he  travelled  in  Liszt's  company.  His 
first  album  ol  songs  i^peared  in  1870,  and  his  first  symphony 
was  played  at  the  Quirinal  in  x88i;  this,  as  well  as  a  piano 
concerto,  was  performed  in  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to  England 
in  1882;  and  at  his  second  visit,  in  1891,  his  Sinfonia  epitalamio 
was  given  at  the  Philharmonic.  His  most  extensive  work,  a 
Requiem  Mass,  was  performed  in  Rome  1901.  His  many  piano- 
forte works  have  won  permanent  success;  but  his  influence  on 
Italian  muacal  taste  has  been  perhaps  greater  than  the  merits 
of  his  compositions,  which,  though  often  poetical  and  generally 
effective,  are  often  slight  in  style. 

8HABAT8  (also  written  Shabatt  and  Sahac)^  a  town  in  Servia, 
capital  of  the  Drina  d^>artment,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Save.  Pop.  (1900)  12,072.  It  has  a  medieval  castle,  built  in 
1470  by  Sultan  Mahonmied  II.,  to  facilitate  the  incursion  of  the 
Turks  into  .Slavonia,  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
It  is  the  prindpal  commerdal  town  of  north-western  Servia, 
exporting  cereals,  prunes,  cattle  and  pigs  to  Hungary.  It  is 
well  known  for  the  excellent  white  honey  which  comes  from 
its  neighbourhood.  The  district  is  ridi  in  lime-trees.  Shabats  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  of  the  district  prefecture,  and  of  a  tribunal 
It  has  a  college  and  a  library,  and  a  garrison  occupies  the  old 
fort.  The  people  of  Shabats  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
wittiest  in  Servia^ 

SHADf  the  name  given  to  certain  migratory  species  of  herrings 
(Clupea),  which  are  distinguished  from  the  herrings  proper 
by  the  total  absence  of  teeth  in  the  jaws.  Two  spedes  occur 
in  Europe,  much  resembling  each  othex^— one  commonly  called 
allis  shad  (Clupea  alosa  or  Alosa  vulgaris),  and  the  other  known 
as  twaite  shad{Clupeafinta  or  Ahsafinta).  Both,  like  the  majority 
of  herrings,  are  greeiUsh  on  the  back  and  silvery  on  the  sides, 
but  they  aro  distinguished  from  the  other  European  spedes 
Clupea  by  the  presence  of  a  large  blackish  blotch  behind  the 
gill-opening,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  series  of  several  other 
similar  spots  along  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  body.  So 
dosdy  allied  are  these  two  fishes  that  their  distinctness  can  be 
proveid  only  by  an  examination  of  the  gill-apparatus,  the  allis 
shad  having  from  sixty  to  eighty  very  fine  and  long  gill-rakers 
along  the  concave  edge  of  the  first  branchial  arch,  whilst  the 
twaite  shad  poraesses  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-seven  stout 
and  stiff  gill-rakers  only.  In  their  habits  and  geographical 
distribution  also  the  two  shads  are  similar.  They  inhabit  the 
coasts  of  temperate  Europe,  the  twaite  shad  being  more  numerous 
in  the  Mediterranean.  While  they  are  in  salt  water  they  live 
singly  or  in  very  small  companies,  but  during  May  (the  twaite 
shad  some  weeks  later)  they  congregate,  and  in  great  numbers 
ascend  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Severn  (and  formerly  the  Thames), 
the  Seine,  the  Rhine,  the  Nile,  &c.,  in  order  to  deport  thdr 
spawn.  A  few  weeks  after  they  drop  down  the  river,  lean  and 
exhausted,  numbers  floating  dead  on  the  surface,  so  that  only 
a  small  proportion  seem  to  regain  the  sea.  At  Elbeuf  on  the 
Seine  above  Rouen  there  was  formerly  a  batdiexy  for  the  artifidal 
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pmpieatlon  of  sIukI.  The  cggi  «e  quwned  in  Miy  tad  June, 
uid  veiiffliUr  in  the  two  tpcda;  they  *fchcivier  than  tbef rah 
WAter  in  which  they  develop,  but  unlike  the  hemng^s  e^gg  they 
ue  not  idheuve.  They  nmain  Iiee  and  upuitc  >t  the  bottom 
of  (he  river,  cAiricd  down  hy  the  current  or  up  by  ihe  tide^  In 
the  Elbe  tlie  Cmite  ihid  quwni  beloa  Hunburg,  Itie  liiii  >htd 
«bove  Dre»derL  In  November  the  fiy  heve  renched  j  to  s  in. 
In  lengtli,  but  very  tew  ^icciineni  in  their  tecond  yeu  hive 
been  Couod  in  riven.  The  nujority  leem  to  dCKend  to  the  ica 
before  their  6ru  winter,  to  return  when  meiure.  On  riven  in 
wliicfa  the«  Giha  nuke  tlieir  periodical  ^ipeennce  they  have 
become  Ihe  object  ol  a  regular  fiabtry.  TTiey  are  much  eJtmned 
on  the  middle  Rhine,  where  they  are  generally  known  aa 
"  Maifisch."  The  allii  ihad  ii  ought  al  a  liu  from  i;  to  )« in., 
and  is  better  flavouicd  than  the  twaitc  ihad,  which  ii  generally 

Other,  but  doH<y  aMed  •frdtm,  arciir  on  the  Atlantic  coiil*  of 

Kpuiiinma),  the  jupemu  or  «]e.wife  {C, 
and  the  menhaden  (C.  mmliadai). 

SHADDOCK  (Cilrw  itiumana),  ft  tree  >IUtd  to  the  orange 
and  the  lemon,  presumably  native  to  the  Malay  and  Polyneiian 
iilands,  but  generally  cultivated  thiougbout  die  tn^a.  Tlie 
leaves  are  like  Ih«e  of  the  omge,  but  downy  on  Ibe  under 
■urface,  ai  aie  also  the  young  ihootL  The  Howen  ue  large 
and  wUte,  and  are  succeeded  by  very  Jaige  ^hose  fruits  like 
oranges,  but  paler  in  colour,  and  with  a  more  pungent  flavour. 
The  name  Shaddock  is  aaKrted  to  be  that  of  a  captain  who 
introduced  the  tree  to  ihe  West  India.  Hie  fnilt  is  also  known 
under  the  name  o£  grape-fruit,  pommdoes,  and  ^^  forbidden  fruit ." 
Varieties  occur  with  yellow  and  reddaah  pulp;  and  there  are 
also  pear-shaped  vaiietles. 

IHADOOF  (Arab,  ikidij),  an  appantos  tor  drawing  water, 
used  in  the  East  genenUy,  and  particuUrly  on  the  Nile  for 
the  purpose  of  Irrigation.  It  coniisu  of  an  upright  frame  on 
which  is  suspended  a  long  poie  >l  a  distance  of  about  one-fifth 
of  its  length  from  one  end;  to  the  other  end  a  attached  a  bucket 
or  skin  bag,  while  at  Ihe  short  eod  a  weight  Is  auqieDded  serving 
as  the  couoteipoise  of  a  lever.  The  vessel  containing  the  water 
it  then  swung  round  and  emptied  into  the  runnel,  which  conveys 
the  water  in  the  direction  required. 

IHADOV  (O.  Eng.  SduJewt,  laadu;  1  torn  of  "  diade  " ; 
connected  witb  Gc.  aiimt,  darknen).  When  an  opaque  body 
la  placed  between  a  screen  and  a  luminous  Buice,  it  casts  a 
"  shadow  "  on  the  screen.  If  tho  source  be  a  point,  such  as  Lhe 
Image  formed  by  a  lens  of  amatt  focus  or  by  a  fine  bole  inaphite 
held  dose  to  a  bright  £ame,  the  outline  of  Ibe  shadow  It  to  be 
found  by  drawing  straight  lines  from  the  lumloous  point  lo  at  to 
envelop  the  opaque  body.  Thae  lines  form  a  cone.  Tlie  points 
of  contact  fonn  a  line  on  the  opaque  body  separating  the 
Illuminated  from  the  oon-illuminated  portion  of  its  surface. 
Similarly,  when  these  Unei  are  produced  to  meet  the  tcreen, 


if  inter 


u  with  it  fon 


the  illuminated  from  the  non-illumlnated  parts  of  the  screen. 
This  line  is  called  the  boundary  of  the  geometrical  lAodnp,  and 
Its  construction  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  light  travels 
in  straight  lines  t}a  honwgcneoui  media)  and  tuffera  no  deviation 
on  meeting  an  obstacle.  But  a  deviation,  termed  diffrattivn, 
doei  occur,  and  consequently  the  complete  theory  ol  shadow* 
Involves  coiuidentians  based  on  the  nature  of  tbe  nyi  them- 
aelveil  this  aspect  Is  treated  In  DimucnoN  oi  LitiET,  An 
instance  of  the  geometrical  shadow  It  teen  when  a  very  small 
gas-Jet  la  burning  In  a  gtound-^tsa  sbade  near  a  waD.  In  this 
case  the  cone,  above  mentloDed,  b  usually  a  right  cone  with  iu 
uis  verticaL  Thui  tbe  boundary  of  the  geometric  shadow  Is  a 
portion  of  ■  circle  on  tbe  roof,  but  a  portion  of  an  hyperbola 
on  the  vertical  wall.  If  tbe  roof  be  not  horiiontal,  we  may  obtain 
In  this  way  any  form  ol  conic  section.  Hints  in  piojeciioo  may 
be  obtained  by  observing  tbe  shadows  of  botUt*  of  various 
forms  cast  in  this  way  by  ray*  which  virtually  diverge  from  one 
point',  i.f.  how  to  place  a  plane  quadrflatoal  of  ^ven  form 
•0  that  Iu  geometric  shadow  may  be  a  square',  bow  to  place  an 


he  circular  witb  a  bright  spot  at  its  a 

When  there  are  more  luminous  points  than 
only  to  draw  separately  the  geomctriol  ihado< 
ofth  ■   ■  ... 


that  tbe  shadow  may 


I  due  to 


There  will  be,  in  general,  poitioni  of  aU  ibc 
separate  geometrical  shadows  which  overlap  one  another  In  some 
particular  reruns  ol  the  screen.  In  such  regions  we  still  have 
full  shadow;  but  around  them  there  will  be  other  regions,  some 
illuminated  by  one  of  the  sources  alone,  some  by  two,  Ac,  until 
finally  we  come  lo  the  putt  of  (he  screen  which  are  iUumioated 
directly  hy  all  the  sources.  There  win  evidently  be  tiill  a  definiie 
boundary  of  (he  parts  wholly  unilluminated.  i.e.  the  true  shadow 
or  umbra,  and  also  a  definite  boundary  of  Ihe  parts  frboOy 
illuminited.  The  re^on  between  thae  boundaries — «.  the 
partially  illumined  portion — is  called  Ihe  pnambra. 

Fig.  I  represents  the  shadow  of  a  drcular  disk  cast  by  hm 
equal  luminous  points  arranged  as  the  corners  of  a  sciuaic*' 


tbe  disk  bdng  large  enough  to  admit  of  afTeeoverf^tpingoftbe 

portion  of  the  penumbn  is  roughly  indicated  by  the  ^htJ^iftg 
The  separate  shadowi  are  circular,  if  the  disk  Is  pardld  to  Ihe 

defim'tcly,  so  as  finally  to  give  the  appeannce  of  a  luminou 
surface  as  the  souice  of  light,  it  is  obvious  ihat  tbe  degrees  d 
darkness atdiSerentporlionsof  Ihe  penumbra  will  also  increise 
indefinitely;  i.e.  there  will  be  a  gradual  increase  of  bri^tnca 
in  the  penumbra  from  total  daiknesa  at  tlie  edge  Deit  llw 
geometrical  shadow  to  full  illununalion  at  the  outer  edge. 

Hius  we  see  at  once  why  the  shadows  cast  hy  the  sun  or  okxb 
are  in  general  to  much  leii  sharp  than  these  cast  by  tbe  electric 
arc  For,  practically,  at  moderate  distances  the  arc  appeinu 
a  mere  luminous  pi»n(.  But  if  we  place  a  body  at  a  dtslance  gi 
a  foot  or  two  only  from  the  arc,  the  shadow  cast  win  have  a 
much  of  penumbn  as  if  the  sun  had  been  tbe  Morcc  The 
breadth  of  the  penumbn  when  tbe  toura  and  screen  are  Dcarty 
equidistant  fnnn  tlie  opaijue  body  It  equal  to  the  diameter  ol  the 
luminous  source  The  notidnt  cj  tbe  penumbra  and  umbia  ue 
Important  in  considering  eclipses  (?.>.)<  When  the  editae  it 
total,  there  is  s  real  geometrical  shadow — very  loull  compared 
with  the  penumbn  (for  the  apparent  diameten  of  tlie  ton  aid 
moon  are  neariy  eqtiBl,  but  their  distances  are  ai  570;));  wbca 
the  eclipse  is  annular,  the  shadow  is  aU  pennmbn.  In  a  hmii 
eclipse,  on  the  other  band,  the  earth  Et  the  ahadow-casling  body, 
and  Ibe  moon  la  tbe  •cieen,  and  we  obKtve  thin^  acconling  to 


Supp 


Hence  the  Uluminat 


A  the  body  wbidi  casta  the  sbiifaw  i>  1 

wall,  with  a  hole  In  iu  Ifweoeretophl 
screen  would  be  In  geometrical  ihsdoi. 
>n  of  the  acRcn  by  the  li^t  passing  IhiOB^ 
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thchoklipRdidjFwtiatvouldbecDtoflbradUwUdi  fiu  tlie 
bole,  and  tbe  oomplcmfnt  of  fig.  i,  in  which  the  li^t  ajul  «hade 
UT  LDterduuifcdj  would  give  therelore  the  efiect  ^  four  eqlut 
aoaxcet  oF  light  Bhioing  on  a  wilt  through  a  circulir  hole.  The 
ombla  [a  the  fonner  cue  becomei  the  luUy  HJumiiutcd  portion, 
and  vice  vtiu.  The  penumbn  lenulni  the  pcnumbn,  hut  it 
h  DOW  diAeat  where  More  it  wu  brightest,  ud  vice  veiu. 

Thna  we  Me  how,  when  k  unall  hole  ii  cut  in  the  window- 
■hutter  of  a  dark  Toom,  a  picture  of  the  aun,  and  bright  cknida 
about  it,  b  forcned  on  the  oppoaitewalL  This  lecture  ia  obviouily 
inverted,  and  aUo  perverted,  for  not  only  ain  objects  depicted 
lower  the  higher  tbey  are,  but  also  objects  seen  to  the  right  are 
depicted  to  the  left,  &c  But  it  wiS  be  sees  unpcrvcrtcd  (though 
■till  Inverted)  if  it  be  received  on  a  sheet  ol  ground  glass  and 
looked  at  From  behind.  Tlie  smaller  the  hole  (so  Iir  at  least 
as  geometiica]  optics  is  concerned)  tho  less'  confused  will  the 
fricture  be.  As  the  hole  is  made  larger  the  iUuminated  portjoos 
from  different  sources  gradually  overlap;  and  when  the  hole 
becomes  a  window  we  have  no  indications  of  such  a  pcturc 
except  from  a  body  (like  the  sun)  much  brighter  than  the  other 
external  objecta.  Here  the  picture  has  ceased  to  be  ono  of  the 
luo,  it  la  now  a  picture  of  the  window.  But  if  the  wall  could  be 
pUcedioom.ofi,  the  picture  wDuldbeoneofthcauiL  Toprevent 
this  overlap[ung  of  images,  and  yet  to  admit  a  good  deal  ol  light, 
ii  one  main  object  of  the  lens  which  usually  lormi  put  of  the 
camera  obscura  (q.v.). 

The  lonnatbo  of  pictures  of  the  ma  in  this  way  Is  well  seen 
OD  •  calm  sunny  day  under  trees,  where  the  sunlight  peaelritlDg 
through  small  chinks  forms  elliptic  spot!  on  the  ground.  When 
deUched  clouds  are  drifting  npidly  acron  the  sun,  we  often  tee 
the  shadows  of  the  ban  of  t)ie  window  on  the  walls  or  floor 
suddenly  shifted  by  an  inch  or  two,  and  (or  a  moment  very  much 
more  sharply  defined.  They  an.  In  (act,  shadows  cast  by  a  small 
portion  of  the  sun's  limb,  from  opposite  aides  allemately. 
Another  beautiful  Ulustntioo  is  easily  obiained  by  cutting  with 
■  ibup  knife  a  very  imall  T  aperture  In  ■  plet«  of  note  paper. 
Place  Ibis  close  to  the  eye,  and  an  inch  or  so  behind  It  i^ace 
tnother  piece  ol  paper  with  a  fine  oeedle-faole  Id  IL  The  light 
of  the  sky  passing  through  the  needle-hole  forms  ■  bright  picture 
of  the  T  on  the  retina.  The  eye  perceives  this  picture,  which 
gives  the  impression  of  the  T  much  magnified,  but  turned  upude 

Aootlier  curious  phenomeaon  may  fitly  be  referred  to  Is  this 
conneiion,  vis.  the  phantoms  which  arc  aeen  when  we  look  at 
two  parallel  sels  of  palisades  or  railings,  one  behind  the  other, 
oi  look  thraugh  two  parallel  sides  of  ■  mcal-iafe  formed  of 
pcrforalcd  line  The  appearance  presented  is  that  of  a  magnified 
set  of  birs  or  apertures  which  appear  to  move  rapidly  as  we  slowly 
walk  put.  Their  origin  is  the  fact  that  where  the  ban  appear 
nearly  to  coincide  the  apparent  gaps  bear  the  greatest  ratio  to  the 
dark  spaces;  i.e.  these  parts  of  the  field  are  the  most  highly 
illuminated.  The  exact  determination  of  the  appearances  k  any 
given  case  is  a  mere  problem  of  convergents  to  ■  continued 
fraction.  But  the  fact  thai  the  apparent  rB[Hdlty  of  motion  of 
this  phantom  may  exceed  in  any  ratio  that  of  the  spectator  is  of 
Importance — enabling  us  to  see  how  velocities,  apparently  of 
impossible  magnitude,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  running 
along  of  the  condition  dF  visibility  among  a  group  of  objects  no 
oneof  which  is  moving  at  an  extravagant  nle. 

SHADWBLL,  THQVM  (c.  1649-1691),  English  playwright 


■  boin  about   1649, 


I  Santon  Hall, 


Buiy  Si 


:,  according 

it  Edmund's  School,  and  at  Ciius  College,  Cambridge, 
wnere  he  was  entered  b  i6i6.  He  left  the  univeraity  without 
a  degree,  and  joined  the  Middle  Temple.  In  i66J  he  produced 
a  prose  comedy,  Tlu  SuUin  Lneri,  ir  Uu  ImptrlimnU,  based  on 
iM  Ftditia  of  Molifre,  and  written  in  avowed  iiflltXion  of 
Ben  Jonson.  His  best  plays  ate  Bpiam  Weill  (1671},  lor  which 
Sir  Charla  Sedley  wrote  a  prologue,  and  the  S^ire  ej  Atiolia 
(t688).  Aisatia  was  the  cant  name  For  Whitefriats,  then  a  kind 
of  ssoduary  for  penons  liable  to  arrest,  and  the  play  represents, 
in  dialogue  full  ol  tlie  argot  ol  the  place,  the  adventucesof  a  young 
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or  fourteen 


hdr  who  faUi  Into  the  hand  of  the  ihatpcn  then 
years  Iron  the  ptoduction  of  his  lint  comedy  to 

encounter  with  Dryden,  Shadwell  produced  a  play  nearly  every 
year.  These  productions  display  a  genuine  hatred  of  shams, 
and  a  rough  but  honest  tnoral  purpcec.  They  are  disfigured  by 
indeondes.  but  present  a  vivid  pictureof  contemporary  manners 
Shadwell  is  chleSy  remembered  aa  the  unfortunate  Mae 
Flecknoe  of  Dryden'a  satire,  the  "  last  great  pn^bet  of  tauto- 
logy," and  the  litenty  son  and  heir  of  Richaid  Flecknoe: — 
■ —  ...      ^kjp^jieoce, 

Dryden  had  furnished  Shadwell  with  a  prologue  to  his  Tnt 
WUnii  (1^79),  and  In  spite  of  momentary  diflerences,  the  two 
bad  been  apparently  on  friendly  terms.  But  when  Dryden 
joined  the  court  party,  and  produced  Ahjalem  and  Adatefkd 
and  Tkt  Utivi,  Shadwell  became  the  champion  of  the  tnie-bhie 
Pnteitiiils,  and  made  a  scurrilous  attack  on  the  poet  In  Tkt 
iltdal  B/J«hi  Baya:  a  Salirt  ofnod  FoJIy  and  Knattry  (168)). 
Dryden  immediately  retorted  in  Uae  FUchun,  er  a  Salin  « 
UU  TtTU  Bliu  PmUtlaKt  Fad,  TJ.  (16S1),  In  which  Sbsdwell'* 
personalities  were  returned  with  Interest.  A  month  later  he 
(ontribuied  to  Nahum  Tate's  continuation  ol  Abialtm  ami 
Ackiuplid  satirical  poitraits  of  Elkansh  Settle  as  Doeg  and  at 
Shadwell  as  Og.  In  16S7  Shadwell  attempted  to  answer  these 
attacks  in  a  version  of  the  tenth  satire  ol  Javensl.  AttheWhig 
triumph  in  16S8  be  supeneded  his  eoemy  as  poet  laureate  and 
historiograpber  loyaL  He  died  at  Cbelsea  on  the  iglh  of 
November  i6(n. 

His  son,  CsAitES  SbaOwtll,  wss  the  author  of  Tit  Fair 
Quaka  d/ fldl/ and  oihr t  plm^  rniin---'  •-'  -..i.i;.v,;j  i„  j^-jj, 


ii  Shakespearian  adapt 
i...Tim-m  eJ  AUtns  I 
ki  Wema*  Capuin  |i6- 


hc  Mai-taUr  (i6?8).- 


•;82S;s; 


"■ih. 


?*■! 


Bun  Fair  {tf*<,y.Tkt/ 

f/Dmdly    (1690!:    Tkt    1  ■      ■.,.-,1.,     ,:.!     ;;.        I.L.r.Ur.l,    or 

51«t>Mm.  pubLiibed  pc 

SHAFI'I  frfahommeu  <  ;    :  .o).  the 

founder  ol  the  Sblfi'ite  school  ot  canon  law,  was  bom  in  A.a. 
150  (aJ).  767)  of  a  Koreishite  (Quraishiie)  family  at  Gaxa  or 
AscaloD,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  mother  in  poor  t^rumstances 
at  Mecca.  There,  and  e^wcially  in  inlercoune  with  the  desert 
tribe  of  Hudhail,  be  gained  a  knowledge  of  rlawir^al  Arabic 
and  old  Arabian  poetry  for  which  he  was  afterwards  famous. 
About  170  he  went  to  Medina  and  studied  canon  law  (^qk) 
under  Malik  iba  Anas.  After  the  death  of  Malik  fn  179  legend 
takes  him  to  Yemen,  where  he  is  involved  in  an  *Alid  conspiracy, 
carried  prisoner  to  Bagdad,  but  pardoned  by  HliHn  al-Rasbld. 
He  was  certainly  pursuing  his  studies,  and  fie  seema  to  have 
come  to  Bagdad  in  some  such  way  as  this  and  then  to  have 
studied  under  I^nifite  tfacliera.  He  had  not  yet  formulated 
his  own  system.  After  a  journey  to  Bgypt,  however,  we  find  him 
in  Bagdad  again,  as  a  teacher,  between  195  and  198.  There 
he  had  great  success  and  turned  the  tide  against  the  Qsnifiie 
school  His  method  was  to  restore  the  sources  of  canon  law 
which  Aba  IjanQa,  had  deattoyed  by  inclining  too  much  to 
speculative  deduction.  Instead,  he  laid  equal  emphasis  upon 
the  four — Koran,  tradition,  anahlgy,  and  agteeraent.  Sea 
further,  under  Mahohxedah  Law.  In  19B  he  went  to  Egypt 
in  the  train  oF  a  new  governor,  and  this  time  was  received  as 
the  leading  orthodox  authority  in  law  of  his  time.  There  he 
developed  and  somewhat  chuged  the  delaib  of  his  Q'stem. 
and  died  In  904  {a-H.  S»).  He  was  buried  to  the  south-east  ol 
rhat  is  now  Cairo,  and  a  great  dome  (erected  e.  kJ>.  1140)  is 


us  over  bit  tomb- 


See  F.  WOnenreld.  ScUjCiM,  31  B-:  M.  J.  de  Coeje 
IvO.  106  ft.;  C.  BrocMmaoo.  CtickUUf,  i.  17a  B.;  M'C. 


In  ZPtfC. 
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SHAFIROV— SHAFTESBURY,  mt  EARL  OP 


8HAFIR0V,  PBTBR  PAVLOVICH,  Baxon  (1670-1739), 
Russian  statesman,  one  of  the  ablest  coadjutors  of  Peter  the 
Great,  was  of  obscure,  and  in  all  probability  of  Jewish,  extraction. 
He  first  made  himself  useful  oy  his  extraordinary  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages.  He  was  the  chief  translator  in  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office  for  many  years,  subsequently  accompanying 
Peter  on  his  travels.  Made  a  baron  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
vice-chancellor,  he  displayed  diplomatic  talents  of  the  highest 
order.  During  the  unlucky  campaign  of  17x1,  he  succeeded 
against  all  expectations  in  concluding  the  peace  of  the  Pruth 
(see  Turkey:  History) .  Peter  left  him  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
as  a  hostage,  iand  on  the  rupture  of  the  peace  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Seven  Towers.  Finally,  however,  with  the  aid  of  the 
British  and  Dutch  ambassadors,  he  defeated  the  diplomacy  of 
Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  and  his  agents,  and  confirmed  the  good 
relations  between  Russia  and  Turkey  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople 
Qune  5th,  17x3).  On  the  institution  of  the  colleges  or  depart- 
ments of  state  in  17 18,'  Shafirov  was  appointed  vice-president 
of  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  senator.  In  1723, 
however,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  capital  sentence  was  commuted  on  the  scaffold  to  banish- 
ment, first  to  Siberia  and  then  to  Novgorod.  Peculations  and 
disorderly  conduct  in  the  senate  were  the  offences  charged  against 
Shafirov,  and  with  some  justice.  On  the  death  of  Peter,  Shafirov 
was  released  from  prison  and  commissioned  to  write  the  life 
of  his  late  master.  He  had  previously  (171 7),  in  an  historical 
tract  on  the  war  with. Charles  XII.,  in  ^Adch  Peter  himself 
collaborated,  epitomized,  in  a  high  panegyric  style,  some  of  the 
greatest  exploits  of  the  tsar-regenerator.  The  successful  rivalry 
of  his  supplanter,  Andrei  Osterman,  prevented  Shafirov  from 
holding  any  high  office  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life. 

See  B.  M.  Solovev,  History  of  Russia,  vols,  xiii.-xvi.  (Rub.)  (Peters- 
burg, 1895).  R.  N.  B.) 

SHAFT  (O.  Eng.,  sceaft,  from  scafanf  to  shave;  the  word  is 
common  to  Teutonic  languages),  any  slender,  smoothed  rod  or 
stick,  and  so  first  used  of  the  body  of  an  arrow  or  spear  to  which 
the  head  is  attached;  hence  the  word  is  applied  to  the  handle  of  a 
tool,  and  to  the  pair  of  bars  between  which  a  horse  is  harnessed  to 
a  vehicle,  and  in  machinery  to  coxmccting  bars  or  rods  conveying 
power  from  one  part  of  a  machine  to  another.  It  is  also  applied 
to  an  opening  sunk  in  the  ground  for  mining  ot  other  purposes 
(see  Shaft-sinking).  This  use  is  probably  due  to  the  use  of 
Ger.  Sckackt,  a  variant  of  schaft.  In  architecture  the  term 
"  shaft  "  is  applied  to  the  body  of  a  column  between  the  capital 
and  the  base.  In  Romanesque  work  shafts  are  occasionally 
octagonal,  and  are  sometimes  ornamented  with  the  zigzag  or 
chevron,  or  fluted  vertically  or  in  spirals;  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  the  latter  being  found  in  the  cloisters  of  St  John 
Lateran  and  at  St  Paul's  outside  the  walls  at  Rome,  where  they 
are  enriched  with  mosaics.  Perhaps  the  earliest  ornamented 
shafts  are  those  of  the  Parthian  Palace,  now  the  mosque,  at 
Diarbekr  in  Mesopotamia. 

SHAFTESBURY,  ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER,  xsT  Earl  or 
(X621-1683),  son  of  Sir  John  Cooper  of  Rockboume  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  of  Aime,  the  only  child  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  Bart., 
and  was  bom  at  Wimbome  St  Giles,  Dorset,  on  the  a  2nd  of 
July  x62x.  His  parents  died  before  he  was  ten  years  of  age, 
and  he  inherited  extensive  estates  in  Hampshire,  Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire,  much  reduc^,  however,  by 
litigation  in  Chancery.  He  lived  for  some  time  with  Sir  Daniel 
Norton,  one  of  his  trustees,  at  Southwick,  and  upon  his  death 
in  1635  with  Mr  Tooker,  an  uncle  by  marriage,  at  Salisbury. 
In  1637  he  went  as  a  gentleman-commoner  to  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  remained  about  a  year.  No  record  of  his 
studies  is  to  be  found,  but  he  has  left  an  amuung  account  of 
his  part  in  the  wilder  doings  of  the  university  life  of  that  day, 
in  which,  in  ^ite  of  his  small  stature,  he  was  recognized  by  his 
fellows  as  their  leader.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  on  the  25th  of 
February  1639,  he  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord  Coventry, 
with  whom  he  and  his  wife  lived  at  Durham  House  in  the  Strand, 
and  at  Canonbtuy  House  in  Islington.  In  Marcy  r640,  though 
9X31  a  minor,  he  was  elected  for  Tewkesbury,  and  sat  in  the  parlia- 


ment which  met  on  the  13th  of  April,  but  appears  to  hare  taken 
no  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  In  1640  Lord  Coventry  died, 
and  Cooper  then  lived  with  his  brother-in-law  at  Dozdxesier 
House  in  Covent  GardeiL  For  the  Long  Parliament,  which  out 
on  the  3rd  of  November  1640,  he  was  elected  for  Downton  in 
Wiltshire,  but  the  return  was  disputed,  and  he  did  not  take  his 
seat — his  election  not  being  declared  valid  until  the  last  days  of 
the  Rump.  He  was  present  as  a  spectator  at  the  setting  up  oi 
the  king's  standard  at  Nottingham  on  the  25th  of  August  1643; 
and  in  1643  he  appeared  openly  on  Charles's  side  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  he  raised  at  his  own  expense  a  regiment  of  foot  and  a  troop 
of  horse,  of  both  of  which  he  took  the  command.  He  was  also 
appointed  governor  of  Weymouth,  sheriff  of  Dorsetshire  for  the 
king  and  president  of  the  king's  coimdl  of  war  in  the  county. 
In  the  beginnixig  of  January  1644,  however,  for  reasons  which 
are  variously  reportoi  by  himsdf  and  Clarendon,  he  resigned 
his  governorship  and  commissions  and  went  over  to  the  pariia- 
ment.  He  appeared  on  the  6th  of  March  before  the  «*anHfng 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  to  explain  his  conduct,  when  he 
stated  that  he  had  come  over  because  he  saw  danger  to  the 
Protestant  religion  in  the  king's  service,  and  e^resscd  ha 
willingness  to  take  the  Covenant.  In  July  1644  he  went  to 
Dorsetshire  on  military  service,  and  on  the  3rd  of  August  received 
a  commission  as  field-marshal  generaL  He  assisted  at  the 
taking  of  Wareham,  and  shortly  afterwards  compounded  for 
hi5  estates  by  a  fine  of  £500  from  which,  however,  he  was  after- 
wards relieved  by  Cromwell.  On  the  asth  of  October  he  was 
made  commander-in-chief  in  Dorsetshire,  and  in  November 
he  took  by  storm  Abbotsbury,  the  house  of  Sir  John  Strangways 
— an  affair  in  which  he  spears  to  have  shown  considerable 
personal  gallantry.  In  December  he  relieved  Taunton.  His 
military  service  terminated  at  the  time  of  the  Self-denjicg 
Ordinance  in  1645;  he  had  associated  himself  with  the  Presby- 
terian faction,  and  naturally  enough  was  not  included  in  the 
New  Model.  For  the  next  seven  or  eight  years  he  lived  in  com- 
parative privacy.  He  was  hi^  sheriff  of  Wiltshire  during  1647, 
and  displayed  much  vigour  in  this  office.  Upon  the  execution 
of  Charles,  Cooper  took  the  Engagement,  and  was  a  commissioner 
to  administer  it  in  Dorsetshire.  On  the  25th  of  April  1650, 
he  married  Lady  Frances  Cecil,  sister  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  his 
first  wife  having  died  in  the  previous  year  leaving  no  fainDy. 
In  X65X  a  son  was  bom  to  him,  who  died  in  childhood,  and  on 
the  i6th  of  January  1652,  another  son,  named  after  himsdf, 
who  was  his  heir.  On  the  17th  of  January  he  was  named  on 
the  commission  for  law  reform,  of  which  Hale  was  the  chief; 
and  on  the  1 7th  of  March  1653,  he  was  pardoned  of  all  delinquency 
and  thus  at  last  made  capable  of  sitting  in  parliamenL  He 
sat  for  Wiltshire  in  the  Barcbones  parliament,  of  which 
he  was  a  leading  member,  and  where  he  supported  Cromwell's 
views  against  the  extreme  section.  He  was  at  once  a^^xunted 
on  the  council  of  thirty.  On  the  resignation  of  this  parliament 
he  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  named  in  the  '*  Instru- 
ment." In  the  first  parliament  elected  under  this  "  Instrument " 
he  sat  for  Wiltshire,  having  been  elected  also  for  Poole  aod 
Tewkesbury,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  ejection 
of  unworthy  ministers.  After  the  28th  of  December  1654,  be 
left  the  privy  coimdl,  and  henceforward  is  found  with  the 
Presbyterians  and  Republicans  in  opposition  to  CromweO. 
His  second  wife  had  died  during  this  year;  in  1656  he  married 
a  third,  who  survived  him,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord  Spencer, 
m'ece  of  the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  sister  of  the  cari  of 
Sunderland,  who  died  at  Newbury.  By  his  three  marriages 
he  was  thus  connected  with  many  of  the  leading  politidairs 
of  Charies  II.'s  reign. 

Cooper  was  again  dected  for  Wiltshire  for  the  parliament  of 
X656,  but  Cromwell  refused  to  allow  him,  with  many  others  of 
his  opponents,  to  sit.  He  signed  a  letter  of  complaint,  with 
sixty-five  excluded  members,  to  the  speaker,  as  also  a  "  ReiiMio- 
strance"  addressed  to  the  people.  In  the  parliament  which 
met  on  the  20th  of  January  1658,  he  took  his  seat,  and  was  active 
in  opposition  to  the  new  constitution  of  the  two  Houses.  He 
was  also  a  leader  of  the  opposition  in  Richard  CiomwcO's 
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parliunent,  especially  on  tHe  quitter  of  the  limitation  of  the 
power  of  the  protector,  and  against  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was 
throughout  these  debates  ^ebrated  for  the  "nervous  and 
subtle  oratory"  which  made  him  so  formidable  in  after  days. 

Upon  the  replacing  of  the  Rump  by  the  army,  after  the  breaking 
up  of  Richard's  parliament,  Cooper  endeavoured  unsuccessfully 
to  take  his  seat  on  the  ground  of  his  former  disputed  election  for 
Downton.  He  was,  however,  elected  on  the  councQ  of  state,  and 
was  the  only  Presbyterian  in  it;  he  was  at  once  accused  by 
Scot,  along  with  Whitelocke,  of  corresponding  with  Hyde.  This 
he  solemnly  denied.  After  the  rising  in  Cheshire  Cooper  was 
arrested  in  Dorsetshire  on  a  charge  of  corresponding  with  its 
leader  Booth,  but  on  the  matter  being  investigated  by  the  council 
he  was  unanimously  acquitted.  In  the  disputes  between 
Lambert  at  the  head  of  the  military  party  and  the  Rump  in  union 
with  the  coundl  of  state,  he  supported  the  latter,  and  upon  the 
temporary  supremacy  of  Lambert's  party  worked  indefatigably 
to  restore  the  Rump.  With  Monk's  commissioners  he,  with 
Haselrig,  had  a  fniitless  conference,  but  he  assured  Monk  of  his 
co-operation,  and  joined  with  eight  othexs  of  the  overthrown 
council  of  state  in  naming  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
of  England  and  Scotland.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
Tower  for  the  parliament,  and  in  obtaining  the  adhesion  of 
Admiral  Lawson  and  the  fleet.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the 
parliament  on  the  26th  of  December  Cooper  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  command  the  army,  and  on  the  and  of  January 
was  made  one  of  the  new  coundl  of  state.  On  the  7th  of  January 
he  took  his  seat  on  his  election  for  Downton  in'  1640,  and  was 
made  cobnel  of  Fleetwoods  regiment  of  horse.  He  speedily 
secured  the  admission  of  the  secluded  members,  having  mean- 
while been  in  continual,  communication  with  Monk,  was  again 
one  of  the  fresh  councQ  of  state,  consisting  entirely  of  friends 
of  the  Restoration,  and  accepted  from  Monk  a  commission  to  be 
goremor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  captain  of  a  company  of  foot. 
He  now  steadily  pursued  the  design  of  the  Restoration,  but  with- 
out holding  any  private  correspondence  with  the  king,  and  only 
on  terms  similar  to  those  proposed  in  1648  to  Charles  L  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  Convention  parliament  he  sat  for  Wiltshire. 
Monk  cut  short  these  deliberations  and  forced  on  the  Restoration 
without  condition.  Cooper  was  one  of  the  twelve  commissioners 
who  went  to  Charles  at  Breda  to  invite  him  to  return.  On  his 
journey  he  was  upset  from  his  carriage,  and  the  acddent  ^used 
an  internal  abscess  which-  was  never  cured. . 

Cooper  was  at  once  placed  on  the  privy  ooandl,  xecetving 
also  a  formal  pardon  for  former  ddinquendes.  His  first  duty 
was  to  eiamine  the  Anabaptist  prisoners  in  the  Tower.  In  the 
probngol  discussions  regarding  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  he  was 
instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  Haselrig,  and  opposed  the  clause 
compelling  all  officers  who  had  served  tmderCromwdl  torefund 
their  salaries,  he  himself  never  having  had  any.  He  showed  in- 
deed none  of  the  avaricious  temper  so  common  among  the 
politicians  of  the  time.  He  was  one  of  the  commisaionexs  for 
conducting  the  trials  of  the  regiddes,  but  was  himself  vdiementty 
"  fallen  upon  "  by  Prynne  for  having  acted  with  Cromwell. 
He  was  named  on  the  coundl  of  plantations  and  on  that  of  trade. 
In  the  debate  abolishing  the  court  of  wards  he  qx>ke,  like  Aiost 
landed  proprietors,  in  favour  of  laying  the  burden  on  the  exdae 
instead  of  on  the  land,  and  on  the  question  of  the  icstoratbn. 
of  the  bishops  carried  in  the  interests  of  the  court  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the.  debate  for  three -months.  At  the  coronation  in 
April  x66i  Cooper  had  been  made  a  peer,  as  Baron  Ashley  of 
Wimbome  St  Giles,  in  express  recognition  of  his  services  at  the 
Restoration;  and  on  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  in  May 
he  was  i^pointed  chancellorof  the  exchequer  and  under-treasurer, 
aided  no  doubt  by  his  connexion  with  Southampton.  He  vehe- 
mently opposed  the  persecuting  acts  now  passed— the  Corpora- 
tion Act,  the  Uniformity  Bill,  against  which  he  is  said  to  have 
spoken  three  hundred  times,  and  the  Militia  Act.  He  is  stated 
aJso  to  have  influenced  the  king  in  issiiing  his  dispeitsing  declara- 
tion of  the  36th of  December! 66a, and  he  zealously  supported  a 
bill  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  declaration, 
xifing  thereby  in  favour,  and  influencewith  Charles.,..  He  was 


himself  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  tolerance.  He  was  now  fteog- 
nized  as  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  Clarendon  and  the  Hi^' 
Anglican  policy.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Dutch  War  in  1664 
he  was  niade  treasurer  of  the  prizes,  bemg  accountable  to  the 
king  alone  for  all  sums  recdved  or  spent.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
grantees  of  the  province  of  Carolina  and  took  a  leading  part  in  its 
management;  it  was  at  his  request  that  Locke  in  1669  drew 
up  a  constitution  for  the  new  colony.  In  September  M$  the 
king  unexpectedly  paid  hin|  a  visit  at  Wimbome.  He  opposed 
unsuccessfully  the  appropriation  proviso  introduced  into  the 
supply  bill  as  hindering  the  due  administration  of  finance,  and 
this  opposition  seems  to  have  brought  about  a  reconciliation  with 
Clarendon.  In  x668,  however,  he  supported  a.  bill  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Dutch  War,  though 
in  the  previous  year  he  had  opposed  it.  In  accordance  with 
his  former  action  on  all  questions  of  religious  toleration  he  opposed 
the  shamefid  Five  "Mile  Act  of  1665.  In  1667  he  supporteid  the 
bill  for  prohibiting  the  iinportation  of  Irish  cattle,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  lead  to  a  great  fall  of  rents  in  Eni^d.  Ashley  was 
himself  a  large  landowner,  and,  morrover,  was  (^posed  to 
Ormonde,  who  would  have  benefited  by  the  importation.  In  all 
other  questions  of  this  kind  he  shows  himself  Ur  in  advance  of; 
the  economic  fallacies  of  the  day.  His  action  led  to  an  altercation 
with  Ossory,  the  son  of  Ormonde,  in  which  Ossory  used  language 
for  which  he  was  compelled  to  apobgize.  On  the  death  of 
Southampton,  Ashlar  was  placed  on  the  commission  of  the 
treasury,  Clifford  and  William  Coventry  being  his  prindpal 
colleagues.  He  appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  attempt 
to  impeach  Clarendon  on  a  general  charge  of  treason. 

The  new  administration  was  headed  by  Buddngham,  m  whose, 
toleration  and  comprdiension  prindples  Ashley  shared  to  the 
fulL  An  able  paper  written  by  him  to  the  king  in  support  of 
these  prindples,  on  the  ground  especially  of  their  advantage 
to  trade,  has  been  preserved.  He  excepts,  however,  from  tolera- 
tion Roman  Catholics  and  Fifth  Monarchy  men.  His  attention 
to  all  trade  questions  was  dose  and  constant;  he  was  a  member 
of  the  council  of  trade  and  plantations  appointed  in  1670,  and 
was  its  president  from  1673  to  1676.  The  difficulty  of  the  suc- 
cession'also  occupied  him,  and  he  co-operated  thus  early  in  the 
design  of  legitimizing  Moimiouth  as  a  rival  to  James.  In  Xhp 
intrigues  which  led  to  the  in&mous  treaty  to  Dover  he  had  no 
part  The  treaty  contained  a  dause  by  which  Charles  was 
bound  to  dedaro  himsdf  a  Catholic,  and  with  the  knowledge 
of  this  Ashley,  as  a  stanch  Protestant,  could  not  be  trusted. 
In  order  to  bUnd  him  and  the  other  Protestant  members  of  the 
<!^bal  a  sham  treaty  was  arranged  in  which  this  clause  did  not 
I4>pcar,  and  it  was  not  until  a  considerable  while  afterwards 
that  he  found  out  that  he  had  been  duped.  Under  this  misunder- 
standing he  signed  the  sham  Dover  treaty  on  the  3  ist  of  December 
1670.  >  This  treaty,  however,  was  kept  from  public  knowledge, 
and  Ashley  hdped  Charles  to  -hoodwink  parliament  by  signing 
a  similar  treaty  on  the  and  of  February  1673,  which  was  laid 
before  them  as  the  only  one  in  existence.  His  approval  of  the 
attempt  of  the  Lords  to  alter  a  money  bill  led  to  the  less  of  the 
supply  to  Charles  and  to  the  consequent  displeasure  of  the  king. 
His  support  to  the  Lord  Roos  Act,  ascribed  generally  to  his, 
desire  to  mgratiate  himself  with  Charles,  was  no  doubt  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  his  son  had  married  Lord  Roos's  sister. 
So  far  from  advising  the  "  Stop  of  the  Exchequer,"*  he  opposed 
this  bad  measure;  the  reasons  which  he  left  with  the  king  for 
his  opposition  are  extant.  The  responsibility  rests  with  Clifford 
alone.  In  the  other  great  measure  of  the  Cabal  ministry,  Charles's 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  he  concurred.  He  was  now  rewarded 
by  being  made  carl  of  Shaftesbury  and 'Baron  Cooper  of  Pawlett 
by  a  patent  dated  the  ajrd  of  April  167a.  It  is  stated  too  that 
he  was  offered,  but  refused,  the  lord  treasurcrship.  On  the  17th 
of  November  1672,  however,  he  became  lord  chancellor,  Bridgman 
having  been  compelled  to  resign  the  seat.  As  chancellor  he 
issued  writs  for  the  election  of  thirty-six  new  members  to  fill 
vacancies  caused  during  the  bng  recess;  this,  though  grounded 
upon  precedent,  was  open  to  suspidon  as  an  attempt  to  fortify 
(ihailes,  and  w«j»  attacked  by  an  angry  House  of  Commons. 
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which  met  on  the  4th  of  Februuy  1673.  Tlie  writs  were  cancelled, 
and  the  principle  was  established  that  the  issuing  of  wriu  rested 
with  the  House  itself.  It  was  at  the  opening  of  parliament 
that  Shaftesbury  made  his  celebrated  "  delenda  est  Carthago" 
speech  against  Holland,  in  which  he  urged  the  Second  Dutch 
i  WAr,  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  destroying  so  formidable 
a  commercial  rival  to  England,  accused  the  Stop  of  the  Exchequer 
jwhich  he  had  opposed,  and  vindicated  the  Declaration  of  Indulg- 
ence. On  the  8th  of  March  he  anxraunced  tp  parliament  that 
jthe  dedaration  had  been  cancelled,  though  he  did  hb  best  to 
induce  Charles  to  remain  firm.  For  aflSjdng  the  great  seal  to 
I  this  declaration  he  was  threatened  with  impeachment  by  the 
■  Commons.  The  Test  Act  was  now  brought  forward,  and  Shaftes- 
bury, who  appears  to  have  heard  how  he  had  been  duped  in 
!  1670,  supported  it,  with  the  object  probably  of  thereby  getting 
ridofCliiff(»d.  He  now  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  upholder 
<rf  Protestantism  in  the  qunistry-;  he  lost  favour  with  Charles, 
and  on  Sunday,  the  gth  of  September  1673,  ^^^  dismissed  from 
the  chancellorship.  Among  the  reasons  for  this  dismiaMl  is 
probably  the  fact  that  he  opposni  grants  to  the  king's  mistresses. 
He  had  been  accused  of  vanity  and  ostentation  in  his  office, 
but  his  reputation,  for  ability  and  integrity  as  a  judge  was  high 
even  with  his  enemies. 

i  Charles  soon  regretted  the  loss  of  Shaftesbury,  and  endeavoured, 
as  did  also  Louis,  to  induce  him  to  return,  but  in  vain.  He 
preferred  now  to  become  the  great  popular  leader  against  all 
the  measures  of  the  court,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  intellectual 
chief  of  the  opposition.  At  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  the 
8th  of  January  1674,  he  carried  a  motton  for  a  proclamation 
banishing  Catholics  to  a  distance  of  xo  m.  from  London.  During 
the  whole  session  he  organized  and  directed  the  opposition  in 
their  attacks  on  the  king's  ministers.  On  the  19th  of  May  he 
was  dismissed  the  privy  ootmdl  and  ordered  to  leave  London. 
He  retired  to.Wimbome  and-  mged  upon  his  parliamentary 
followers  the  necessity  of  securing  a  new  parliament.  He  was 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  in  1675,  when  Danby  brought 
forward  his  famous  Non-resisting  Test  Bill,  and  beaded  the 
opposition  which  was  carried  on  for  seventeen  diays,  distinguishing 
himself;  says  Burnet,  more  in  this  session  than  ever  before. 
,The  bill  was  shelved,  a  prorogation  having  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrel  between  the  two  Houses,  supposed  to  have 
been  purposely  got  up  by  Shaftesbury,  in  which  he  supported 
the  right  of  the  Lords  to  hear  appal  cases,,  even  where  the 
defendant  was  a  member  of  the  Lower  House.  Parliament 
was  prorogued  for  fifteen  months  until  the  15th  of  February 
1677,  and  it  was  determined  by  the  opposition  to  attack  its 
existence  on  the  ground  that  a  prorogation  for  more  than  a  year 
was  illegaL  In  this  matter  the  opposition  were  in  the  wrong, 
and  by  attacking  the  parliament  discredited  themselves.  The 
result  was  that  Shaftesbury,  Buckingham,  Wharton  and 
Salisbury  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  In  June  Shaftesbury  applied 
for  a  writ  of  kt^eas  corpus,  but  could  get  no  release  until  the 
26th  of  February  1678,  after  his  letter  and  three  petitions  to 
the  king.  Being  brou^t  before  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords 
he  made  submission  as  to  his  conduct  in  declaring  parliament 
dissolved  by  the  prorogation,  and  in  violating  the  Lords'  privileges 
by  bringing  a  habeas  corpus  in  the  King's  Bench. 
\  The  breaking  out  of  the  Popish  Terror  in  1678  marks  the  worst 
part  of  Shaftesbury's  career.  That  so  dear-headed  a  man  could 
have  credited  the  Ues  of  Oates  and  the  other  perjurers  is  beyond 
belief;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  ezdted  basdess  alarms, 
andencouraged  fanatic  crudty,  for  nothing  but  party  advantage, 
is  without  excuse.  On  the  and  of  November  he  opened  the  great 
attadc  by  pr(^>osing  an  address  declaring  the  necessity  for  the 
king's  dismimang  James  from  his  cotmdL  Under  his  advice 
the  opposition  now  made  an  alliance  with  Louis  whereby  the 
French  king  promised  to  hdp  them  to  ruin  Danby  on  condition 
that  they  would  compd  Charles,  by  stopping  the  supplies,  to 
make  peace  with  France,  doing  thus  a  grave  injury  to  Protestant- 
Ism  abroad  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  party  advantage  at  home. 
Upon  the  refusal  in  November  of  the  Loids  to  concur  in  the  address 
of  the  Commons  requesting  the  removal  of  the  queen  from  court. 


he  joined  in  a  protest  against  the  refusal,  and  was  foremost  in 
all  the  violent  acu  of  the  session.  He  urged  on  the  bill  by  wiuch 
Catholics  were  prohibited  from  sitting  in  dther  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  bitter  in  his  expressions  of  disappointment  wfaea 
the  Commons  passed  a  proviso  excepting  James,  against  whom 
the  bill  was  especially  aimed,  from  its  operatioik.  A  new  paxiia> 
ment  met  on  the  6th  of  March  1679.  Shaftesbury  had  mnnwfaife 
ineffectually  warned  the  king  that  unless  he  followed  his  advice 
there  would  be  no  peace  with  the  people.  Onthe  asthof  Maxdt 
he  made  a  striking  speech  upon  the  state  of  the  nation,  especially 
upon  thoo dangers  to  Protestantism. and  the  misgovcmmcnt  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  was  suspected,  too,  of  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  bring  about  a  revolt  in  Scotland.  By  the  advice  of 
Temple,  Charies  now  tried  the  experiment  cl  forming  a  new 
privy  council  in  which  the  chief  members  of  the  opposition  woe 
induded,  and  Shaftesbury  was  made  president,  wiUi  a.  salary  of 
£4000,  being  also  a  member  of  the  committee  for  foreign  affairs. 
He  did  not,  however,  in  any  way  change  dther  his  opinioos 
or  his  action.  He  opposed  the  compelling  of  Pkotestaci 
Nonconformists  to  take  the  oath  required  of  Roman  Catholirt. 
That  indeed,  as  Ranke  says,  which  makes  him  memoiabie  in 
English  history  is  that  he  opposed  the  establishment  of  an 
Anglican  and  R6yalist  organization  with  success.  The  questioi 
of  the  succession  was  now  again  prominent,  and  Shaftesbury,  in 
opposition  to  Halifax,  committed  the  error,  whidi  reaOy  brought 
about  his  fall,  of  putting  forward  Monmouth  as  hia  nominee,  thus 
alienating  a  large  number  of  his  supporters;  he  encouraged,  too, 
the  belief  that  ^  was  agreeable  to  the  king.  He  pressed  on  the 
ExdusiMi  Bill  with  all  his  power,  and,  when  that  and  the  inquiry 
into  the  payments  for  secret  service  and  the  trial  of  the  five 
peers,  for  which  too  he  had  been  eager,  were  brought  to  an  end 
by  a  sudden  prorogation,  he  is  reported  to  have  dedared  aloud 
that  he  would  have  the  heads  of  those  who  were  the  king's 
adviiBersw  to  this  course.  Before  the  prorogation,  however,  he 
saw  the  invaluable  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus,  whkh  he  had  canied 
through  parliament,  reodve  the  royal  assent.  In  pursuanoe  of 
his  patronage  of  Monmouth,  Shaftesbury  now  secured  for  him 
the  command  of  the  army  sent  to  suppress  the  insuneuion  in 
Scotland,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  fomented.  la  October 
1679,  the  circumstances  yr}dch  led  Charies  to  denre  to  nmriliaff 
the  opposition  having  ceased,  Shaftesbury  was  '^iffr*if^  from 
his  presidency  and  from  the  privy  ooimdl;  when  applied  to  by 
Sunderland  to  return  to  office  he  made  aa  conditioina  the  dtvorce 
of  the  queen  and  the  exdusion  of  James.  With  nine  other  pees 
he  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  in  November,  praying  fcv  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  of  which  Charles  lock  no  notice:  In 
April,  upon  the  king's  declaration  that  he  was  resolved  to  send 
for  James  from  Scotland,  Shaftesbury  advised  the  popular  leaders 
at  once  to  leave  the  coundl,  and  thtj  followed  hb  advice.  In 
March  we  find  him  unscrupulously  eager  in  the  proaecutioiiof  the 
alleged  Irish  Catholic  ploL  Upon  the  king's  illness  in  May  he 
hdd  frequent  meetings  of  Monmouth's  friends  at  his  boose  to 
consider  bow  best  to  act  for  the  security  of  the  Prototsnt 
religion.  On  the  86th  of  June,  accompanied  by  fourteen  others, 
he  presented  to  the  grand  jury  of  Westminster  an  indictmeat 
of  the  duke  of  York  as  a  Popish  recusant.  La  the  middle  d 
September  he  was  seriously  ill.  On  the  15th  of  November  the 
Exdusion  Bill,  having  passed  the  Commons,  was  brought  up  to 
the  Lords,  and  an  historic  debate  took  place,  in  which  Hs^ix 
and  Shaftesbury  were  the  leaders  on  of^odte  sides.  The  biO 
was  thrown  out,  and  Shaftesbury  signed  the  protest  against  its 
rejection.  The  next  day  he  urged  upon  the  House  the  divorce 
of  the  queen.  On  the  7di  of  December,  to  his  lasting  dishoaonr, 
he  voted  for  the  condemnation  of  Lord  Stafford.  On  the  sjxd 
he  again  spoke  vdiemently  for  exdusion,  and  his  speech  was 
inmiediatdy  printed.  AH  opposition  was,  however,  checked  by 
the  dissolution  on  the  z8th  of  January.  A  new  pariiamettt  was 
called  to  meet  at  Oxford,  to  avoid  the  influences  of  the  dty  of 
London,  where  Shaftesbury  had  taken  the  greatest  psim  to 
make  himself  popular.  Shaftesbury,  with  fifteen  other  pceis, 
petitioned  the  king  that  it  might  as  usual  be  hdd  in  the  capital 
He  prepared  instructions  to  be  handed  by  constituencies  to  their. 
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memben  upon  dectioir,  in  whicb  ezduiion»  disbtoding,  the 
limiution  of  the  prexogative  in  proroguing  and  disaolving 
parliament,  and  cecurity  against  popeiy  and  arbitiaxy  power 
were  insisted  on.  At  this  parliament,  which  lasted  but  a  few 
days,  he  again  made  a  personal  appeal  to  Charles,  which  was 
curtly  rejected,  to  permit  the  legitimizing  of  Monmouth.  The 
king's  advisers  now  urged  him  to  arrest  Shaftesbury;  he  was 
seized  oa  the  and  of  July  x68x,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  the 
judges  refusing  his  petition  to  be  tried  or  admitted,  to  bail. 
This  refusal  was  twice  repeated  in  Septemba  and  October  the 
court  hoping  to  obtain  evidence  sufficient  to  ensure  his  ruin. 
In  October  he  wrote  offering  to  retire  to  Carolina  if  he  were 
released.  On  the  34th  of  November  he  was  indicted  for  hi^ 
treason  at  the  Old  Bail^,  the  diief  ground  being  a  paper  of 
association  for  the  defence  d  the  t^testant  religion,  which, 
though  among  his  papers,  was  not  in  his  hahdwriting;  but  the 
grand  jury  ignored  the  UO-  He  was  released*  on  boU  on  the 
zst  of  December.  In  1682,  howevex',  Charles  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  Tory  sherifb  for  London;  and,  as  the  juries  were  dboeen 
by  the  sheriffs,  Shaftesbuxy  fdt  Uiat  he  was  no  longer  safe  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  court.  Failing  health' and  the  disappoint- 
inent  of  his  political  plans  led  him  into  violent  courses.  He 
Spears  to  have  entered  into  consultition  of  a  treasonable  kind 
with  Moxmiouth  and  others;  he  himself  had,  he  declared,  ten 
thousand  brisk  boys  in  London  ready  to  rise  at  his  bidding. 
For  some  weeks  he  was  concealed  in  the  dty  and  in  Wapping; 
but,  finding  the  schemes  for  a  rising  hang  fixe,  he  went  to  Harwich, 
dii^guisffd  as  a  Pxesbyterian  minister,  and  after  a  week's  delay, 
during  which  he  was  in  inmxinent  risk  of  discovery,  if  indeed,  as  is 
probable,  his  escape  was  not  wixiked  at  by  the  govenmient,  he 
sailed  to  Holland  on  the  sSth  of  November  1682,  and  reached 
Axnsterdam  in  the  begiiming  of  December.  Here  he  was 
welcomed  with  the  jest,  referring  to  his  famous  speech  against 
the  Dutch,  **  nondum  deleta  Carthago."  He  was  made  a  dtizen 
of  Amsterdam,  but  died  there  of  gout  in  the  stomach  onthe  2xst 
of  Januaxy  1683.  His  body  was  sent  in  Februaty  to  Foole, 
ia  Dorset,  and  was  buxied  at  Wimbome  St  Giles. 

Few  poUtidans  have  been  the  mark  of  such  abuse  as  Shaftesbury. 
Dryden,  while  compelled  to  honour  him  as  an  uppf^t  judoe,  over- 
whelmed hit  menory  with  scathing,  if  venal,  satire;  and  Dryden's 
satire  hat  been  accepted  at  truth  by  later  historians.  Macaulay  in 
etpedal  exerted  all  hit  art,  though  in  contradiction  of  probability 
and  fact,  to  deepen  ttill  further  the  thade  which  rests  upon  hit 
reputation.  Christie,  on  the  other  hand,  in  potteation  of  later-tourcet 
of  information,  and  with  more  honest  purpote,  did  much  to  rehabili- 
tate bim.  Occationally,  however,  he  appears  to  hold  a  brief  for  the 
defence,  and,  though  the  {xcture  it  comparatively  true,  thit  Life 
(1871)  ihould  be  read  with  caution.  Finally,  in  his  monograph  (1886) 
in  the  tenet  of  "  Enalith  Worthiet,"  H.  D.  TraUl  profeates  to  hold 
the  tcalet  eaually.  He  makes  an  interestinj^  addition  to  our  concep- 
tion d  Shiutetbury't  place  in  English  pohtict,  by  insbting  on  hit 
position  at  the  firrt  great  party  leader  in  the  modem  tense,  and  at  the 
founder  of  modem  pariiamentary  oratory.  In  other  respectt  hia 
book  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  Christie.  See  alto  the  present 
writer's  article  in  the  Dia.  NaL  Biot.  Much  of  Shaftetbury't  career, 
increasingly  to  at  it  came  near  itt  dose,  b  incapable  of  deicnce;  but 
it  hat  etcaped  most  of  his  critics  that  his  life  up  to  the  Restoration, 
apparently  f  uU  of  inconmstendes,  was  evidently  guided  by  one  lead- 
ing prindple,  the  determination  to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  parlia- 
ment, a  prindple  which,  however  obscured  by  self-interest,  appears 
Blto  to  have  underlain  his  whole  political  career.  He  was,  too,^  ever 
the  friend  of  religious  freedom  and. of  an  enlightened  policy  in  all 
trade  questions.  And,  above  all,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  justice 
to  Shaltesbury's  memory,  that  "  during  his  long  political  career,  in 
an  age  of  general  corruption,  he  was  ever  incormpt,  and  never 
grasfKd  dther  money  or  uuid.  (O.  A.) 

SHAFTESBURY,  AMTHONT  ASHLEY  COOPER,  3SD  Easl 
or  (X67X-X7X3),  was  bom  at  Exeter  House  in  London  on  the 
36th  of  February  X670/X.  He  was  grandson  of  the  first  and  son 
of  the  second  earl.  His  mother  was  Lady  Dorothy  Manners, 
daughter  of  John,  earl  of  Rutland.  According  to  a  curious 
story,  told  by  the  third  earl  himself,  the  marriage  between 
his  father  and  mother  waa  negotiated  by  John  Locke,  who  was 
a  trusted  friend  of  the  first  earL  The  second  Lord  Shaftesbuxy 
appears  to  have  been  a  poor  creature,  both  physically  and 
mentally.  At  the  age  of  three  his  son  was  made  over  to  the 
formal  guardianship  of  his  grandfather.    Locke,  who  in  his 


capadty  of  medical  attendant  to  the  Ashley  household  had 
already  assisted  in  bringing  the  boy  into  the  world,  though  not 
his  instructor,  was  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  his 
education.  This  was  conducted  according  to  the  prindples 
enundated  in  Locke's  Tkoughis  concemiug  EducaHont  and  the 
method  of  tearhing  Latin  and  Greek  conversationally  was 
pursued  with  such  success  by  his  instructress,  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Birch,  that  at  the  age  of  deven,  it  is  said,  Ashley  could  read 
both  langittges  with  ease.  In  November  1683,  some  months 
after  the  dmth  of  the  first  eari,  his  father  entered  him  at 
Winchester  as  a  warden's  boarder.  Being  shy  and  constantly 
taunted  with  the  opinions  and  fate  of  his  grandfather,  he  appears 
to  have  been  rendered  miserable  by  his  schoolfellows,  and  to 
have  left  Winchester  in  *x686  for  a  course  of  foreign  traveL  He 
was  brought  thus  into  contact  with  those  artistic  and  classical 
associations  which  ezexdsed  so  marked  an  influence  on  his 
character  and  opiniona.  On  his  travels  he  did  not,  we  are  told 
by  the  fourth  eari,  "greatly  seek  the  conversation  of  other 
English  3roung  gentlemen  on  then:  travels,'*  but  rather  that  of 
thdr  tutors,  with  whom  he  could  converse  on  congenial  topics.  1 

In  1689,  the  year  after  the  Revdution,  Lord  Ashley  returned 
'  to  En^and,  and  for  neariy  five  years  he  appears  to  have  led  a 
qmet  and  studious  life.  Thftre  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  perusal  <^  dassical 
authors,  axui  to  the  attempt  to  realize  the  true  spirit  of  classical 
antiquity.  He  had  no  intention,  however,  of  becoming  a  reduse, 
or  of  pexmanently  holding  hixnsdf  aloof  from  public  life.  Accord- 
ingly he  became  a  candidate  for  the  borough  of  Poole,  and  was 
returned  the  aist  of  May  1695.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  a 
apetxh  in  support  of  Uie  Bill  for  Regulating  Trials  in  Cases  of 
Treason,  one  provision  of  which  was  that  a  person  indicated  for 
treason  or  ixii^rision  of  treason  should  be  allowed  the  assistance 
of  counsd.  But,  though  a  Whig,  alike  by  descent,  by  education 
and  by  conviction,  AsUey  could  by  no  meaxis  be  depended  on  to 
give  a  party  vote;  he  was  always  ready  to  support  any  propod- 
tions,  from  whatever  quarter  they  came,  that  appeared  to  him 
to  promote  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  independence  of 
parliament.  Unfortunatdy,  his  health  was  so  treacherous  that,- 
on  the  dissolution  of  July  1698,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
parliamentary  life.  He  suffered  much  from  asthma,  a  complaint 
which  was  aggravated  by  the  London  smoke. 

Lord  Ashley  now  retired  into  Holland,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Le  Clerc,  Bayle,  Benjamin  Furiy,  the  Exiglish 
Quaker  merchant,  at  whose  house  Locke  had  redded  during 
his  stay  at  Rotterdam,  and  probably  Limborch  and  the  rest  of 
the  literary  drde  of  which  Locke  had  been  a  cherished  and 
honoured  member  nine  or  ten  years  before.  To  Lord  Ashley 
this  sodety  was  probably  far  more  congenial  than  his  surroundings 
in  England.  Unrestrained  conversation  on  the  topics  which 
most  interested  him— phik>sophy,  politics,  morals,  rdigion — 
was  at  this  time  to  be  had  in  Holland  with  less  danger  and  in 
greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.' 
To  the  period  of  this  sojourn  in  Holland  must  probably  be  rderred 
the  surreptitious  impression  or  publication  of  an  imperfect 
edition  of  the  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  from  a  rough  draught, 
sketched  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age.  This  liberty 
was  taken,  during  his  absence,  by  Toland. 

After  an  absence  of  over  a  twdvemonth,  Ashley  returned  to 
Enj^nd,  and  soon  succeeded  his  father  as  eari  of  Shaftesbury. 
He  took  an  active  part,  on  the  Whig  side,  in  the  general  dectlon 
of  1 700-1 70X,  and  again,  with  more  success,  in  that  of  the  autumn 
of  170X.  It  is  said  that  WiUiam  m.  showed  his  appredation 
of  Shaftesbury's  services  on  this  latter  occasion  by  offering 
him  a  secretaryship  of  state,  which,  however,  his  declining 
health  compelled  him  to  decline.  Had  the  king's  life  continued, 
Shaftesbury's  influence  at  court  would  probably  have  been 
considerable.  After  the  first  few  weeks  of  Anne's  reign,  Shaftes- 
bury, who  had  been  deprived  of  the  vice-admiralty  of  Dorset, 
returned  to  his  retired  life,  but  his  letters  to  Furiy  show  that  he 
retained  a  keen  interest  in  politics.  In  August  X703  he  again 
settled  in  Holland,  in  the  air  of  which  he  seems,  like  Locke,  to  have 
had  great  faith.   At  Rotterdam  he  lived,  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
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hiislewud  Whcdsck, 
jtt  had  much  "  to  di . 
living."  He  ntumed  to  Engtand,  mucb  improved  la  health, 
m  August  T704.  But,  lliough  he  had  received  immediate 
beueBt  from  hia  stay  abroad,  symptoms  of  consumption  were 
constantly  alanning  him,  aad  he  gradually  became  a  confiimcd 
hivaUdp  His  occupations  were  now  almost  eiclusivdy  literary, 
and  from  this  time  forward  he  was  probably  engaged  in  writing, 
completing  or  reviung  the  treatises  which  were  afterwards 
iDCluded  in  the  Characteriitics^  He  continued,  however,  to  take 
A  wann  interest  in  politics,  both  home  and  foreign,  and  cspcdally 
Id  Ihe  wai  against  France,  of  whidi  bo  ma  u  mthuaiaatic 
luppotler. 

Shaftesbury  was  nearly  fcTty  before  he  mairied,  and  enn 
then  he  appeals  to  have  taken  this  step  at  the  urgent  instigation 
of  his  friends,  mainly  to  supply  a  successor  to  the  title.  The 
object  of  his  choice  (01  rather  of  his  second  choice,  foe  an  eailiei 
project  of  marriage  had  shortly  before  fallen  thiough)  was  a 
Miss  Jane  Ewer,  the  daughtei  of  a  gentleman  tn  Hcrtfordshiie. 
The  mairiage  toolc  place  in  the  autumn  of  1709,  and  on  February 
9,  i7io/[,  was  bom  at  his  house  at  Reigate,  in  Surrey,  his 
only  child  and  heir,  the  fourth  earl,  to  whose  manusoipt  accounts 
we  are  in  great  part  indebted  for  the  details  of  his  father's  life. 
The  match  appears  to  have  been  happy,  though  Shafteabuiy 
hnd  little  sentimeot  on  the  subject  of  married  life. 
I  With  the  eiception  of  a  Pr^aa  lo  Ikt  Sanums  ef  Dr  Wkichctlt, 
one  of  the  Cambridge  Flatonists  01  tatitudmarians,  published 
in  i&^,  Shaftesbury  appean  to  have  printed  nothing  himself 
till  170S,  About  this  time  the  French  prophets,  Camisards 
iq-9-),  as  they  were  colled,  attracted  much  attention  by  their 
cttravagani:es  and  follies.  Various  repressive  remedies  were 
proposed,  but  Shaftesbury  muntained  that  fanaticism  was  best 
encountered  by  "  raillery  "  and  "  good-humour."     In  support 

Somen,  dated  September  1707,  which  was  published  anonymously 
in  the  following  year,  and  provolud  several  replies.  In  May 
17011  be  returned  to  the  subject,  and  printed  another  letter, 
entitled  Satan  Cimmunii,  an  Esiay  m  At  Prttdom  of  Wil  and 
Bumoar.  -In  the  sitne  year  he  also  published  TMe  UeraiisU, 
a  Pkiloicpkical  JUo^ody,  and  m  the  following  year  Sn/ilnqny, 
trAdtKtU  att  AuAnr.  None  of  these  pieces  seems  to  have  been 
prinlcd  dtber  with  his  name  or  his  initials.  In  I7tt  appeared 
the  CkaiaOtriilkt  of  Uen,  Mamas,  Opiniims,  Tima,  in  three 
volumes,  also  without  any  name  or  initials  on  the  title-page, 
and  wilbout  even  the  name  of  a  printer.  These  volumes  contain 
in  addition  to  the  fod^  treatises  slready 
Rlflalions.  now  first  printed,  and  the  Inquiry  concmini 

now  corrected  and  published  intire,"  and  as  "  printed  first 

year  i6«." 

'    The  dedinrngstateof  Shaftesbury^  health  rendered  it  neo 


utdinjulyr; 


for  Italy.  He  settled  at  Naples  in  November,  and  lived  there 
considerably  over  a  year.  His  principal  occupation  at  this  time 
must  have  consisted  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  second  edition 
of  the  Charactrriiiki,  which  appeared  in  r7]3,  soon  after  his 
death.  The  copy,  carefully  corrected  in  his  own  handwriting, 
Is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  He  was  also  engaged, 
duringhisstay  at  Naples,  in  writing  the  little  treatise  (literwuda 
included  in  the  Ckaracltriilki)  entiried  A  Notion  tf  Hit  Hiilarilal 
Drauihl  or  TaNatart  of  Ihe  .^udjment  of  HmuUs,  and  the  letter 
concerning  Dtiitn.    A  Ultle  before  bis  death  he  had  also  formed 

Etching,  kc,  but  nhen  he  died  be  bad  mode  but  Uttlc  progress 
with  it.  "  Medals,  and  pictures,  and  antiquities,"  he  writes  to 
Futly,  "  ace  our  chief  entertainments  here"  His  copvemiioo 
was  with  men  of  art  and  science,  "  the  virtuosi  of  this  place." 
I  The  events  preceding  the  peace  of  UtrechI,  which  he  regarded 
as  preparing  [be  way  for  a  base  desertion  of  our  allies,  greatly 
troubled  the  last  months  of  Shaftesbury's  life.     He  did  not, 

3>i  '713),  as  he  died  the  moalb  before,  February  4,  1711/j. 


He  bad  not  complelod  his  [oity-secoad  yiu.  ~  His  body  «u 
brought  back  by  sea  to  England  and  buried  at  St  Gfiea'a,  the 
family  seat  in  Dorsetshire.  His  only  son,  Anthoay  Ashley, 
succeeded  bim  as  4th  earl,  atad  his  great-grapdaoa  wia  the 
famous  phUanthropiat,  the  7th  eari. 

Shafleabnry'i  amialrilily  of  characts  seems  to  have  been  see 
of  his  piincipBl  cbamcterfslict.  IJke  Locke  be  had  a  pecoliai 
pleasure  in  bringing  forward  young  men.  Among  these  may  be 
espedally  mentioned  m*->i"»l  Ainsworth,  a  native  of  Whnborike 
St  Gile*,  the  young  man  who  was  the  recipient  of  the  Lttttri 
addressed  to  a  student  at  the  univernty,  and  was  maintaiiied 
by  Shaftesbury  at  University  College,  Oiford.  The  mierea 
wluch  Shaftesbury  took  in  his  studio,  and  the  desire  that  he 
should  be  ^Kdally  fitted  for  the  profession  which  be  had  adected, 
[hat  of  a  deT^yman  of  the  Church  of  England,  arc  ma^ed  featurs 
of  the  letten.  Other  pmtegfs  were  CrSl,  a  young  Pole,  the  twn 
young  Furlyl  and  Harry  WOklnsoa,  a  boy  who  was  sent  into 
Furly'i  office  at  Rotterdam,  tod  Co  *hom  several  d  the  letto* 
still  extant  in  the  Record  Office  are  addressed. 

In  the  popular  mind,  Shaftesbury  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
writer  hostile  to  reli^on.  But,  however  abort  his  orthodoxy 
mi^t  fait  if  tried  by  the  standards  of  any  particular  church, 
his  temperament  was  pre-eminently  religious.  This  fact  is 
shown  lo  his  letters.  The  belief  In  a  God,  all-wise,  all-just  and 
all-merdful,  governing  the  world  providentially  for  the  best, 
pervades  all  hia  works,  his  correspondence  and  his  life.  Ncr 
had  he  toy  wish  to  undomine  established  beliefs,  except  where 
be  conceived  that  they  conflicted  with  a  trua  xcligian  and  a 
purer  morality. 

To  the  public  ordinances  of  the  cburdi  be  sonpulously  eon- 
formed.  But,  unfortunatdy,  there  were  many  thinp  both  in 
the  leaching  and  the  practice  of  the  ecdesiastics  of  that  day 
wluch  were  oilculated  to  repel  men  of  sober  Judgment  and  high 
principle.  Thoc  evil  tendendes  in  the  popular  preaentatkm 
of  Christianity  undoubiedly  begot  in  Sbaftesbuiy'a  mind  a 
certain  amount  of  repugnance  and  contempt  to  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  itself;  and,  cultivating,  altooat  cf 
set  purpose,  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  be  was  too  apt  to  uume 
towards  such  doctrines  and  their  teachers  a  tone  of  raillefy. 

But,  whatever  might  be  Shaftesbury's  speculative  opiniOM 
or  his  mode  of  expressing  them,  all  witnesses  bear  teslXmCBty  to 
the  elevation  and  purity  of  his  life  and  alma.  As  ui  eoraest 
student.and  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  an  enthosiutin  the  cnseef 
virtue,  and  a  man  of  imblemisbed  life  and  untiring  beoeficoice, 
Shaftesbury  probably  had  no  superior  in  his  gencfoticoL  Hit 
character  and  pursuita  are  the  more  remarlu1)Ie,  consfdetiof 

under  which  he  was  brought  up.    In  many  respects  be  remirtds 

us  of  the  imperial  philosopher  Marcus  Aurelius,  whose  wotks 
be  studied  with  avidity,  and  whose  influence  is  stamped  upon 
bis  own  productions. 
11 -.  t  (if  '^]  Jleibury's  wrilini^  have  been  already  mealjoned.   Is 

SI.'  li-  rj  Moleiwonh,  ediifd  bvToland  in  ITaiiKiBrleitrts 
to  1:  ".  n..n  I'urly.hisioni.  and  hit  clerk  HanyWilkiinsD,iDd[>ifc>l 
in  .  .  .  irv  .  licMOritinalUatrtlfLlxlll.SamtjandSllaJ^awT. 
w;  I.  ..-iibLihedhy  MrT.  FtrIWio_l8JOJ««l»f-!-S.■""- 
Li".r.'"J'^.l.l','ndL<lMG3olphin, 


a  le^iectivdy  10  S(riaEH> 


ia.>>«lr " 
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nndcmood-   Hence,  probably, 

njoyal  in  lb*  181b  ceniunr; , 

wKicB,  DotwiUutADding  eJl  t  .       _  .         ... 

dinwion*,  tbejr  imprw  the  modcni  mder. 

ShATtnbiinr't  phitovophic^  importJUKe  (t«  Etnics)  a  d«  isunlv 
to  hii  ctbicftf  apecuUtioiw,  id  whidi  hia  moCin  vu  pfiDuUv  tlw 
RfuuIloaolHiibbB'acsaiMicdoctriDe.  B^lhcfiMtboclofcrapuical 
piyclulflfr,  he  eanmiwd  mail  fint  mt  &  udic  ia  himieU  and  accondly 
la  hia  wider  nlatiou  to  the  lunr  uaiti  of  ncietv  mad  the  luuvene 
el  sualdnd.  Hia  peat  pcindple  vai  that  of  HarrDOfly  or  Balaaca. 
and  he  baied  It  00  the  RDCiai  srouod  of  good  tutc  or  feeling  a* 
oppoaed  to  the  method  of  naaon.  fi)  In  the  Gnrt  pUce  man  at  an 
individual  ii  a  complex  of  appelitea,  puaioni,  afrcctioiia,  lODrc  or 
leia  perfectly  contniUed  by  tbe  (zniral  reuoo.    In  Ihe  niani  man 

tbeae  lactoia  an  duly  balaoced.    "  WT.i^'.t',"  b 1,  "  «  In  the 

leaat  vened  in  thia  moial  Idnd  .  .^     .  '  jd 

fabric  ao  adiuMcd,  ._..  that  tb<- 1 ..: .  un 

Irrecomable   ruin  and  miaery "    i/namry  ..  1       .     irr 

ifml,  Bk.  II.  iL  1).    (i)  AaaaocUl  bnn«.'rr  .n  .  .    trr 

hamiony>aiKlt  in  order  that  he  niAy  oiildlti:!  0I 

the  vhoW/he  iDdat  order  Uaextra-icgacdkit,;  i'  '    '         ^ 

ahall  not  cluh  with  hia  envinnj.    Only  >hvn  ii  -  i'      1  hu 

internal  and  hia  aodal  relationa  by  this  idul  l^il  'a^  Ll.  ru„.i:  !  ai 
tnilymonL  TheegolKaDdlhe  altruiKarebolh  imrvrlfTr.  In  the 
ripe  perfection  of  humanity,  the  two  baptilKa  wiU  M  peifcclly  sd- 
luKed.  Thua,  by  Ihe  ctiterian  of  harmony,  Shafto^ry  cclutea 
Hobbea,  and  dcducea  the  viniw  of  benevolence  a*  iodtipeoaibk  to 

'     '     '    ■      '  -■ alltl  between  the  moral  and 

faculty  which  apptrhcMla 

re  of  art,  ao  there  b  in  the  apbere  of  ethlct  a  Ijculty 

Ike  value  of  actiona.    Thii  iacalty  he  dncriljed 

-  '-  "—•■-^  thought)  aa  Ihe.MonI  Sfr,«    >rx 

aDTLla).Iii1u  eiacnce,  iciiprim.rily 


rationaliicd  Iw  education  and  use.  I^hc  CLnirilonal  an. 
elementa  in  the  "moral  leoie"  -"  '.'.r .  .iM  .1  ,: 
(aee  Hint!}. 

From  thia  principle,  it  followi  (1)  thai  Ihe  diitini 
right  and  wrong  ia  pan  of  the  (ontlitulion  ol  huma 
tut  morality  atanda  apart  from  theology,  and  the  n* 
of  actiona  ate  determined  apart  from  the  arbitrary  wi 
that  the  ultimate  teat  of  an  action  ii  ita  lendeoo'  tc 

Seril  harmony  or  wcdfare;  (4)  that  appetite  and  lea 
detemunation  of  action;  and  (5)  that  the  n 


theae  reaulta  imc  aee  tut  Shafteabiry.  o^oaed  to  Hobbea  and  Locke, 
ia  in  doae  atreement  with  Hutcbeaon  (f.*-),aodtballiebultimaie]y 
»  deeply  rdi|joiia  thinker,  Inaanuchaa  be  diacarda  tbe  moral  aanction 
of  nbnc  amnion,  the  terrora  of  future  puniahioeot,  the  autbaTlty 
of  tne  dvtt  authority,  aa  the  main  incenlivea  to  goodneia.  and  lubBi- 
tutea  the  voice  of  (onadenn  and  the  love  of  Cod.  Tbe«  two  alDiie 
move  men  to  aim  at  perfect  haimooy  for  ita  own  nkc  in  tbe  man 
and  In  tbe  univerae. 

Shafteabniy'a   phUoaophical  activity   wia  cendnRl   id   nhia, 
•eathetica  and  leligian.    For  ipetaphyaici,  properly  ao  cnUed,  and 

..-. — ,  ao  fat  aa  S  aflorded  a  baM  for  ethica.  he 

,    Logic  he  probably  d*     '     '  *     ' 


imnrieclio 

"'uti'V-  ttTaKt.'^wliiS 
, matter  aa  an  Infiffenit 

^ ^._.  d  cfletemai  fcilh  God,  limit[n|  '"" 

liona-andlbecauteollbeevilandLmpirfr-' '■=-'■  — 


, „  .^,_~ _. It  thia  la  the  beat 

all  imaginabte  biit  only  of  all  poaaible  woilda.  Thia  brief  notice  - 
Shallcsbuiy'i  acheme  ol  natuial  relinon  would  be  compicuoualy 
imperfect  unk»  it  wen  added  that  it  la  populariied  in  Pope'a  Biay 

bmmJ' 

bad  prepared  for  bl 
TiEihiueoee    ' 
home  and  abroa 

deacended.  with  o.  . 

Nsc  wH  it  without  iu  cSect  ev 


m  tbs  JfimJuli  done  inli  1 
iken  immediately  by  Pope  fr 
to  him  through  tbe  papen  wt 


Ihe  Hxilled  deiita  Shafteabury  waa  piobabty  tbe  moat  Iraportanl,  aa 
he  waa  oenainly  the  nioet  plauuble  and  the  moH  reapeciabic.  No 
BDoner  had  tbe  Ckaracttrisha  apwtrrd  than  tbev  were  velcomctt, 
in  tennaof  warmaiinmeDda(ion,by  L<  Cere  and  Leibnitz-  Id  1745 
Diderot  adapted  or  reproduced  Ibe  Inquiry  ctKtmint  Vvttu  Id  what 

a  Fnocb  tianalatioa  of  the  wbi^  of  Sbafteabury'a  worla,  ii^uiuDg 
the  LtOtrtt  waa  pubUabed  at  Gcnava.  Tnnalationa  of  leflarale 
tnatiaea  into  German  b^an  to  be  made  in  173S,  and  In  ijii-irj^ 
tbcTV  appeared  a  complete  Gennan  tranalatioa  of  tbe  CharatUrlsiia, 


It  Inn 


"HlaiJi 


r'bom  HeUeniam,  or  divioe  cultua  of  beamy 
pmaiLcu  iLKu  uciuiB  bia  inapiTed  aoul."  Herder  la  eapedally 
eiilogiidc  1b  tbe  jldrodan  be  pnmouncea  the  ManliiU  to  be  a 
compodtkn  in  form  we1l-ni^  worthy  of  Grecian  antiquity,  and  in 
ita  ontenu  alooat  auperior  to  It.  The  intereal  hit  bf  German 
Ulerary  men  In  Shafteabury  waa  revived  by  the  publication  of  two 
excellent  mooograEAa,  one  dealing  with  bun  mainly  from  the  tbeiH 
loikal  aide  by%  Gideon  Spicker  (Frdbuix  in  Baden.  ItTI).  th* 
other  deaEng  with  bim  mainly  from  tbe  tduloeophtcal  wle  by  Dr 
Georg  von  Ctiycki  (L*i|^. !«;».  (T.  F.;  J.  M.  M.) 

AUTBOUtlu.— In  DrTbomaa  Fowler'a  monograph  on^iafteilnuv 

and  HutcheaoB  in  the  aeriea  of  "  EnjUah  ph" ■— " 

wat  able  largely  to  aup> ■-  --*--=■  - 

eitracta  Irom  the  S)~'^' 


it  bby  ni 


tributed  by  Dr  Bireh  to  the  Omml  VicliBK 
and  criticiKn  ol  Sballeabury'i  phUoHiphy  reff 
-tiJame»Mackintoih>JVB|TUjo/Efli-'  "• 


i  d&cr.    TheK 

,..,.,. „_"yal»be'Di4do 

Ual  PhUatflfj.  W.  WheweU-a 


Hiiury  of  Mitral  niliafkt  in  kniland.  InilFroy'a  InlreJuaini  It 
Eliki  (ChaaniDc't  tniulatibn).  Sir  Lalie  Stephen^  Exfliit  7Vk(U 
ia  lb  EifUtnia  Cnfury,  MaitineBu'a  Tyfa  cf  Elikal  nmy, 
WiDdelband'i  HiUtry  cf  PkUasiipky  (Eng.  trana.,  l»u):  W.  M. 
Haich'i  unbniibed  ediliaa  with  appeadlcea  of  the  ClwKlmtlkl 


I  appendicea  of 

ion  ol  the  Ck 

X  bia  relation  to  the  rell^ua 


iu  (1900); 

day.  aee,  in  addition  to  a«D(  of  the  above 
waTk^  1.  Leiand,  fiw  *r  IJka  IVtaciMI  Z>«itKaf  IfWIrn,  V.  Lechter. 
Cackuiu  ^lEnrfiidm  Dtismmt,].  Hunt,  ROi^m  TlnuU  •* 
En^ni.  C.  J.  Abbey  and  J.  K.  Overton.  En^k  Ou^kvi  On 

EiAlcmlk  Crnlun  and  A.  S.  Fairar'a  Bamplm  Licltaii ;  C  Zart. 
E^KlIiuI  iter  cni^iilicx  Pkihtcplun  <al  AicBn  an}  dit  iaUnkM 
Pkiciapkit  iti  iSUn  Jakikmdrrtl  (Berlin,  lSSl|. 

SHArTESBimT,  ANTKOHT  AlHLST  COOPER,  7™  ^^Ul 
□r  (iSoi-ieej),  ion  ol  Cropley,  6lh  eail  (a  younger  brotber 
of  the  jth  call;  succeeded  iflii),  and  Anne,  daughter  of  Ihe  jrd 
duke  of  Mirtborough,  waa  bom  on  the  :8th  of  April  tSoi. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Chriit  Church,  Oiford,  where 
he  obtained  a,  £ist  dau  in  clauici  in  1811,  and  graduated  HJi. 
in  tSji.  In  1B41  he  received  from  hit  university  the  degree  of 
D.Cl,,  He  entered  pailiament  aa  member  for  the  pocket 
borough  of  Woodatock  in  1816;  in  i8jo  be  waa  returned  for 
Dorchejler;  from  iSji  till  February  1846  be  represented  the 
county  ol  Dorael;  and  he  waa  member  for  Bath  from  1847 
till  (having  previously  borne  the  couilesy  title  Lord  Aihley) 
hetucceededhisfalhcraiearliniSsi.   Although  giving  a  general 

greatly  modified  by  his  intenie  iniert 

the  aocial  condition  of  the  working  cl 

ot  whom  have  made  liis  name  a  household  word,     lie  opposea 

lbeReIormBiUofi83i,butwasasuK»tteroiC»lholicemandp»- 

■bolilion  of  the  Com  Law*  led  him  to  resign  his  seat  for  Donel 
In  1846.  In  parliament  hi5  name,  moie  tiian  any  other,  b 
associated  with  the  new  faclory  le^slation.  He  was  n  lord  o[ 
the  admiralty  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  (iSm-'Bjs)>  but  on  being 
invited  to  join  Peel'a  administration  in  1841  refused,  iiavlng  been 
unable  to  obUin  Peel's  support  for  the  Ten  Hours'  BilL  Chiefly 
by  hti  peuiitent  eflorts  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill  was  carried  in  1S4J, 
but  ila  operalioD  was  impeded  by  legal  diStultiea,  which  were 
only  remc^ed  by  lucccssive  Acts,  instigated  chieBy  by  him,  until 
legislalion  reached  a  final  suge  in  tbe  Fictoiy  Act  of  la;^. 
The  part  which  be  took  in  the  legislation  beating  on  coal  mines 
was  equally  promihenl.  His  eflorta  in  behalf  of  the  welfare 
of  tbe  working  cltncs  were  guided  by  personal  knowledge. 
Thus  in  1846,  aitet  the  lesignation  ot  to  seat  for  Dorset,  he 
explored  the  iliuas  of  the  meliopolis,  and  not  only  gave  a  new 


I  e9orts  in  behalf 
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impulse  to  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  ragged  schools, 
but  was  able  to  make  it  more  widely  benefidaL  For  forty  yean 
he  was  president  of  the  Ragged  School  Union.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  pxindpal  founders  of  reformatory  and  refuge  unions, 
young  men's  Christian  associations  and  working  men's  institutes. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  fordgn  missions,  and  was  president 
of  several  of  the  most  important  philanthropic  and  religious 
societies  of  London.  He  died  on  the  xst  of  October  2885.  By 
his  marriage  (1830)  to  Lady  Emily  (d.  1872),  daughter  of  the 
5th  earl  Cowper,  he  left  a  large  fanJly,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 
eldest  son  Anthony,  who  committed  suicide  in  1886,  hb  son 
(b.  Z869)  becoming  9th  earL 

See  alao  Hodder's  UJt  (1886). 

8HAFTB8BURT,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in 
the  northern  parlkmentary  division  of  Dorsetshire,  En^and, 
Z03  m.  W.S.W.  from  London  by  the  London  &  South-Western 
railway  (Semley  station).  Pop.  (1901)  aoay.  It  lies  high  on  a 
hQl  above  a  rich  agricultural  district.  The  church  of  St  Peter 
is  Perpendicular;  those  of  Holy  Trinity  and  St  James  are  in 
the  main  modem  reconstructions.  The  borough  is  under  a 
mayor,  4  aldermen  and  za  councillors.   Area  157  acres. 

Although  thoe  are  traces  of  both  British  and  'Reman  occupa- 
tion in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  site  of  Shaftesbu^ 
(C«r  Paliadur,  Or  Septon,  Seaftonia,  Sceafstesbyrig,  Shafton) 
was  probably  first  occupied  in  Saxon  times.  Matdbew  Paris 
q>eaks  of  its  foundation  by  the  mythical  king  Rudhudibras, 
while  Asser  ascribe  it  to  AUred,  who  made  his  daughter 
Ethelgeofu  the  first  abbess.  It  is  probable  that  a  small  religious 
house  had  existed  here  before  the  time  ci  Alfred,  and  that  it 
and  the  town  were  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  being  both  rebuilt 
about  888.  In  980  Dunstan  brought  St  Edward's  body  here 
from  Wareham  for  burial,  and  hat  Canute  died  in  103  5.  Shaftes- 
bury was  a  borough  containing  104  houses  in  the  king's  demesne 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  in  xo86,  38  houses 
had  been  destroyed,  but  it  was  still  the  seat  of  a  mint  with 
three  mint-masten.  In  the  manor  of  the  abbess  of  Shaftesbury 
were  in  houses  and  151  burgesses;  here  43  houses  had  been 
totally  destroyed  since  St  Edward's  reign.  In  1280  the  abbess 
obtained  the  royal  manor  at  an  annual  fee-farm  rent  of  £ia  and 
remained  the  sole  mistress  of  the  borough  until  it  passed  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  to  Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  after 
whose  execution  it  was  granted  about  1552  to  William  Herbert, 
earl  of  Pembroke.  In  1252  the  biirgesses  received  their  first 
charter  from  Henry  m.  This  granted  that  in  all  eyres  the 
justices  itinerant  ^ould  come  to  Shaftesbury  and  that  the 
burgesses  should  not  answer  for  aught  without  the  town  and  might 
choose  for  themselves  two  coroners  annually.  The  reeve  of  the 
borough  is  mentioned  in  1313-13x7.  The  office  of  mayor  was 
created  between  the  years  i3So-z35a,  and  an  inquisition 'of 
1392  records  that  the  mayor  jidd  a  court  of  pie-powder  and 
governed  the  town  in  the  absence  of  the  steward.  The  seal  of 
the  commonalty  is  extant  for  1350,  and  that  of  the  mayoralty 
first  occurs  in  1428.  By  X47Z  a  general  aaembly  of  burgesses 
had  acquired  power  to  take  part  in  elections.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Elizabeth  granted  Shaftesbury  a  charter,  as  has  been 
asserted,  but  she  confiscated  the  common  lands  in  1585,  the  town 
only  recovering  them  by  purchase.  This  probably  led  to  a 
duurta  of  incorporation  being  obtained  from  James  L  in  1604. 
A  new  diarter  was  granted  to  ihe  town  in  1684,  but  without 
the  surrender  of  the  old  charter  confirmed  by  Charlesn.inx66s. 
Shaftesbury  returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  1294  to 
1832,  when  the  representation  was  reduced  to  one,  and  it  was 
lost  in  1885.  Leland  speaks  of  Shaftesbuzy  as  a  great  market 
town,  and  it  possessed  a  market  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The 
Martiimias  fair  was  granted  in  X604.  In  the  X7th  century 
worsted,  buttons  and  leather  weze  manufactured,  but  these 
industries  have  disappeared. 

See  Charles  Hubert  Mayo,  The  Mumdpal  Rtcorit  ^  the  Borough 
^  Shafteshury  (Sherborne,  X889). 

8HAFT-8INKIN0,  an  important  operation  in  mining  for 
reaching  .and  working  mineral  deposits  situated  at  a  depth 
bdow  the  surface,  whenever  the  topography  does  not  admit  of 


driving  adits  or  tuxmels.  Shafts  are  often  sunk  also  in  cooaexioa 
with  certain  dvil  engineering  works,  e.g.  at  intervals  along  the 
line  of  a  railway  tunnel,  for  starting  intermediate  headingSi 
thus  securing  more  points  of  attack  than  if  the  entire  work  were 
carried  on  bom  the  end  headings  only.  Sundzy  modificatioiis 
of  shaft-sinking  are  adopted  in  excavating  for  deep  foundations 
of  heavy  buildings,  bridge  piers  and  other  engineering  structures. 

If  in  solid  rock,  carrying  but  little  water,  shaft-sinking  is  a 
comparativdy  simple  operation.  But  when  much  water  is 
encountered  or  the  formation  penetrated  comprises  uzistable, 
watery  strata,  special  forms  of  lining  become  necessary  and  the 
work  is  slow  and  expensive.  Mine  shafts  are  of  ten  voy  deep; 
notably  in  the  Witwatersrand,  South  Africa;  the  Michigan 
copper  district;  at  Bendigo,  Australia;  and  in  certain  parts  of 
Europe.  Many  vertical  Shafts  exceed  4000  ft.  in  depth,  and  at 
least  two— the  Whiting  shaft,  of  the  Calumet  and  Beda.  mine 
and  shaft  No.  3  of  the  Tamarack  mine  (both  in  Michigan)— 
are  over  5000  fL  deep.  The  last  naxned  at  the  b^^ming  of  X907 
was  about  5200  fL,  and  was  then  the  deepest  in  tl^  world. 
Several  inclined  shafts,  in  the  same  distzict,  af^ooximate  6000 
ft.  in  length. 

Shape  of  Shafts.-— In.  Europe  shafts  are  generally  cylindrical, 
sometimes  of  elliptical  cross-section,  and  are  lined  with  masonry, 
concrete,  cast  iron  or  sted;  in  the  United  Sutes  and  dsewhere 
throughout  the  mining  regions  of  the  w<«ld,  rectangular  crocs- 
sections  are  the  rule  for  sinking  in  rock,  the  diaft  walla  being 
supported  by  timbering,  occasionally  by  steel  lining.  For  sinking 
in  loose,  water-bearing  soils,  the  cross-section  is  almost  invariably 
cylindrical;  as  this  form  best  resists  pressure  tending  to  cause 
crushing  or  caving  of  the  shaft  walls.  The  European  practice 
of  sinking  cylindrical  shafts  even  in  rock  is  based  munly  on  four 
considerations:— (i)  custom;  (2)  high  cost  of  timber;  (3)  apart 
from  questiozis  of  first  cost,  a  cylindrical  shaft,  lined  with  masonry 
or  .iron,  is  strong  and  permanent,  and  its  cost  of  maintenance 
low;  (4)  more  shafts  in  difficult  formations  have  been  sunk  in 
Europe  than  dsewhoe.  The  cheaper  timber-lined,  rectangular 
shaft,  however,  is  genexally.appropriate  under  normal  ooikditions 
in  rocky  strata,  in  view  of  the  temporary  character' of  mining 
operations.  Vertical  shafts  may  be  dther  rectazigular  or 
qrlindzical;  when  inclined  th^r  are  always  rectangular. 

The  primary  purpose  of  mine  shafts  is  to  act  as  hoisting- 
and  travelling-ways;  inddentaUy  they  serve  for  ventilation, 
for  pumi^ng  and  for  transmitting  power  underground  by  steam, 
compressed  air  or  other  means.  Rectangular  shafts  are. usually 
divided  longitudinally  into  compartments,  (kie  or  more  of 
these  are  for  the  cages  or  skips,  which  run  in  guides  bolted  to  the 
shaft  timberizig  (see  Mzninc).  Another  is  generally  provided 
for  a  ladder-  and  pipe-way  and  for  ventilation.  When  mudi 
water  is  encounternl  a  separate  pump  compartment  is  desirable. 
Cylindrical  shafts  may  be  similarly  divided  by  subsidiary 
timbering,  though  in  many  timbering  is  omitted  azui  the  hoiating 
cages  are  guided  by  wire  ropes  stretched  from  top  to  bottom. 

DimensioHS. — ^The  cross-sectional  area  of  shafts  depends 
mainly  on  the  size  of  the  cages  or  skips— ».«.  on  the  hoisting 
loads.  SmaU  rectangular  shafts  of  one  or  two  oompaxtments 
measure  inside  of  timbers,  say  4  by  6  ft.  up  to  7  by  Z2  ft.;  larger 
shafts  of  three  compartments,  from  5  by  z  2  ft.  up  to  8  or  xo  ft. 
by  20  ft.  For  four-  or  five<ompartment  shafts,  sometimes 
required  for  large  scale  work,  as  in  the  deep-levd  znines  of  the 
\^twaterarand,  the  inside  dimensions  range  from  6  by»ao  ft. 
to  6  or  8  by  30  ft.,  and  for  some  of  the  Pennsyhraziia  coOieiy 
shafts,  up  to  Z3  by  $2  ft.  Cylindrical  shafts  zardy  have  more 
than  two  hoisting  oompartxnents  and  are  comznonly  frooQ  10 
to  x6  ft.,  sometimes  20  or  21  ft.  diameter,  the  segmental  areas 
surrounding  the  hoisting-ways  being  utilixed  for  ventilation, 
piping,  &C. 

Sinking  in  Rxh» — ^If  the  rock  be  overlaid  by  loose  soil  carrying 
little  water,  excavation  is  begun  by  pick  and  shovd,  azid  after 
the  rock  is  reached  it  is  continued  by  drilling  and  blasting  (see 
Blastino).  The  sinking  plant,  usually  ttmponxy,  comprises 
a  small  hoist  and  boiler,  several  buckets  or  sometimes  a  skip, 
one  or  more  sinking  pumps,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water, 
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iill  vcnliUtini  (u.  ud  ■  limber  dcnick 
had-fnnit  wa  llw  (haft  mouih,  witb  apptlincxt  fo(  dumpi 

tbeihalt  icunU  bUinsobjccU.  In  »nie  drcunutsnosi  ponloii 
of  the  pcnnaneiit  mioe  plint  'a  ended  lor  linking.  The  choict 
between  hand  uid  nwchine  drilling  dependi  diieBy  on  Che  Uod 
of  rock  ud  the  sie  and  diptli  of  ilufL  For  very  hud  rod. 
«  when  npid  mxk  ii  deiiRd,  michlDe  drilling  it  adviulile, 
■  compiesBi  ud  addJtlonil  boOet  capadly  being  then  required. 
RemukiAle  ipeedi,  however,  have  ban  made  by  huid-snl ' 
In  lome  o[  the-deep  vertical  ihalU  on  the  Rand,  the  woi 
record  being  that  of  tile  Howard  ahafi,  aunk  by  hand  labour 
ft.  in  one  month.  But  )ucb  ipeeda  are  aiuinable  Oily  m  '  . . 
or  nearly  dry,  ground,  at  a  high  cost  per  fool  and  by  crowding  ai 
many  men  into  the  ahaft  as  poaaible,  both  ioi  drilling  and 
loading  away  the  blailed  rock.  The  conditioaa  bdag  the  lame, 
Ihdined  ibafu  doMly  approtchiiig  the  vertical  can  be  put 
down  about  as  iiat  as  vertical  ihifu;  but  for  incliuaiioni 
between  >ay  75*  and  50*  to  thehoriiontal.inclinei  are  generally 
slower  oa  account  of  the  grea.ter  inconvenience  ol  carrying  on 
the  work,  both  of  etcavation  and  timbering.  Very  Sat  ahafti, 
on  Ibeolher  hand,  can  be  sunk  st  qieeds  Ultle  leai  than  for 
driving  tunnela,  unleu  there  Is  much  water.  Tbehighcit  qwed 
on  record  for  a  very  flat  m(;line'(io°>  Isi^r  ft.  in  one  month. 

Aa  a  rule,  the  qnd  attained  in  Poking  depends  less  on  the 
drilling  lime  per  round  of  hole)  than  on  the  time  required  to 
handle  and  bolst  out  tb«  rock;  hence  the  qieed  generally 
dimiiusbes  with  incrcaie  (>f  depth.  Furlbenmrt,  omitting  ibafta 
of  small  area,  tbe  coil  per  fool  of  depth  doei  not  increase  greatly 
with  the  a^kss-sectiohil  dimensions.  For  the  same  rock  the  rate 
of  advance  In  wet  lormationa  is  always  much  slower  than  in  dry 
and  the  coat  greater. 

TIk  work  of  sinVing  in  nick  i*  anied  on  aa  foOowa.  A  imod  ol 
boln  is  drilled,  usually  imn  3  to  4  It.  drrp  if  by  hand,  or  fnio  s  to 
BoTQfl.  if  by  maculae  drilling  (ace  BuLariHc].  A  commoa  mode  of 
■jranpng  machine  drill  boka  ta  shown  in  plan  and  Bcctkm  bi  fig.  j. 
Tbe  holes  are  charged  witb  dynamht  and  fired  by  lun  or  electricity — 
in  deep  shafts  preTcTably  by  electricity,  as  the  ihen  msy  have  10  be 
boated  a  long  ostaoce  to  leaeh  a  place  of  safety.  After  the  Aaoka 
has  deued  away  (wMeh  may  he  hastened  by  sprays  cr  by  turning  on 
tbe  wiiiiaimil  ah  if  machine  dtiUs  are  lucd),  Ihe  work  of  hoisting 
fiut  the  broken  rock  is  begun  and  driDiw  resumed  aa  acxin  ai  pnaaible. 
Forahafu  not  (mr6erSfi.  wide,  maehiBcdrilUaie  usually  mounted 


guided  10  prevent  their 


.  _  .g,  Ihe 


d  Inic 


bucketai  when  the  tnllow  b  too  great  to  be  ....  , , 

pump  ia  employed  (see  Mn*THC]. 

Slufl  rfiwwtiif.— In  sinking  ivctsngulsr  vertical  shafts  under 
normal  concfitlons  the  eacavation  through  the  surface  ioil  ia  corn- 
times  buih  to  dam  out  the  surface  water.  Afrer  reaching  rock  rhe 
lining  is  generally  composed  of  horiinmsl  teta  of  S  by  B  in.  id  is  by 
11  in. squared timberwedgedagainfl  the  wills,  vhh  smalls'  pieces. 
or  [ilanidnB.  called  "  lagging?*  placed  behind  them,  ro  ^prrvenl 

be  onuited.    Each  set  cooiistj  ol  (fig.  j)  two  long  timbers  (wait 


fwii 

LascUattal  SsnlH 


^ 


'  the  blasimg  Inci  red  ahaitB  in  kUJ  gnjund  aie  oil 
ss  described  above,  though  Bometimes  merely  by  seiii 
a]  rows  of  posta,  for  .upporting  the  rod  and  dividuig  t 

™^iSi<s/  Sufu  la  Raft.— Wooden  lini 


!n"Sf^ 


cylindrical  shaft  ofany  !...,. 

Masonry  Unincs  aie  Dcmrally  bi 
ri^^  —..1.  >»-■?....  v^^^  h^^  ... 


ii  tbe  depth  of  shaft  and  picssure  antii-,- 
lied;  it  is  uiually  from  IA  in.  to  a  ft.,  IqmI 


a,  each  av  in  a  single  piece  for  ahifi 
■mail  diameter,  or  m  scgrpcntH  bollx 
^her  for  large  diametcia.   To  permit  thi 


i\ry  pine.any  Icalia appearing  lubsequently  I 

Ivine  alwped  with  wedges.    Though  pre-  fl 

Icrably  of  cast  iron,  tubbing  ii  occasionalZy  H 

built  of  ateel  place  ringa,  siiuened  by  angks 

ot  channels  nveted  to  tbnn.    The  irregular 

annular  space  between  Che  Tubbing  and  rock- 

filled  with  ccrncrelc  or  cement  sinuiinff.    The 

rin^  ia  bated  upon  a"  wcdgina-cnb."  Tnisisal 

cumpo»ed  ol  Bcgmcnti  boiled  logeiher,  and  Kt  on  a  projecting  ih3t 

full  of  wooden  wcdfo,  which  expand  on  becominB  water-soalied  and 

Ihm  make  a  tishi  joint  ni  the  boKom  ol  ibe  tuhlring  with  the  rock 

;.,t,  .h..™.  .f,.  ™i_-,l  depoiil.     By  ihis  means  moat  of  the  Mlir 


9  shafts  hsd  bwn  a 


— Thii  Ingenious  method,  intm- 
ifined  to  turope.  Up  to  1904, 
neolihcmtodcpthAof  looofi. 
I  failure.    It  ;■  applicable  only 


nm  HDu  Hppm  (ne  cage  giuoea,  u.ij.     i  ne 
.  apan,  with  vertical  poala  (sfuddlei)  SS.    ; 


i5     ujuilly    mads    FlO.4-— Ufgc  and  Small  Trepan,  (or  >hal(.inli- 
"rl'mn  and  afTer-  "^'  '*™'^  *  ^"'^'  I^O^^ldorf  makers. 

•jvdfenlargedtofuHiiie.  The  advance  boir  may  becomplelcd  lo  the 
rcquirvd  depth  of  diaft  before  beeinning  enlaigemcnl,  or  the  small 


t.  Xra??f"lhe  enlarge™ 


surface,  aa  in  gidinary  ttarin^    A.  de 


rfhy.,. 
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■haft,  with  A  bdMins  engine  for  nliiiig  waA  lowcriiiE 
Aven^  tikIe  a  bortc  at  Jl  apced  of  about  li  ft.  p«  34  be 
advance  boiB  a  cleaned  of  dcbria  at  iDtervala  by  a  bailer 

aisuled  by  the  a^taiion  of  thf  water,  run  Lrio  (he  ad 
an  billed  out.    Owinj  to  the  difficulty  o\  Ihia  latlei 

being  rerao%4d  by  ■  *p«UI  dredger  (CoU.  Giiard.,  Dec.  32.  iV^t  p. 

driCling,  the  Paltberg.  hat  been  laTJafactorily  emp]Dy?d. 

Wlien  the  ahatt  haa  pa»ed  through  the  wateiy  ittala  the  'io'nj'' 

bUled  bxcther  at  the  ahaft  mouth  and  gradually  lowered  through 
^  the  water  (fig.  j)-     The  firn  two  ring>, 

called  the  "  EDOB-box^'  (oa.  6fr)  aic  dceigned 
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e  ahafu.  the  it\ 


flsngea.  When  the  lowenaoat  rid^  reachca 
the  bottom,  the  trewht  of  the  lining  ccim- 
preiect  (he  moaa  uhd  forcet  it  agaioat  the 
HiiTouiiduig  rock,  makiiu;  1  Itehc  joint. 
The  I1DIDE  la  aiiapedded  fron  the  aunacc 
by  threawd  roda.  and  to  relate  and 
reduce  ita  weight  while  it  b  bcjng  lowered 
the  botina  ia  cloaed  by  ■  diaphium  (£0. 
fiom  the  centre  of  wUch  lua  an  open 

epe  (g)-  Thi>  pipe  ii  proWded  with  cocka 
r  ndmitliDf  inude  the  lining  from  time  to 
time  enoiigh  water  to  overcome  buoyancy. 
Finally,  concrete  ia  filled  in  behuid  the 
"  ling,  the  diaphragm  removed  and  the 
mpleted  ihaft  pumped  out.     In  aome 

cues  it  ia  the  only  practicable  method. 

Sinkiitt  ifl   unatable,   watery  aoiU,   which  often  cause  leTioui 

Cflfineennf  difficultiei,  ia  accompliahed  by:  (1)  ipiling,  vertical  or 

bSined;  W  drop-ahalla;  C3)  oiiaoii  and  comprcned  air;  U)  the 

Vertlal  ipiling  connni  b  driving  one  or  more  lenee  of  f;»la 
tround  the  odetof  theexcavation.  Bupporled  by  horirontd'  ''    *"  ' 
cribi    Wbeo  the  fintipilea  have  been  driven,  and  the  enc 
removed,  a  KCOiuE  aet  followa  inside,  and  ao  on.    Ai  a  leii 
iucceeaive  reductiona  in  croaa.«ectLon  of  tiie  ihaft,  venica] 
inapplicabletodeptha  much  greater  thai 

iSSined  r-^--"^-  -'--  ••-■—' 


,wei^.:-hei, 

Mhir  aw'  iH^'&ni  E    reliim 

..^ . .,_,,jd  (elescDf^caUy  intide.  followed  by 

olhen  if  rrquiied.     The  drop-thafl,  which  mult  be  atrinigly  buitl 

ceedi.  When  built  of  maaonry  the  peat  weifht  of  the  drop-i 
may  become  unmanageable  in  very  soft  eoll.  either  tin kin^  too  fa 
iettling  irregularly  and  ■patmodically.  accompanied  by  inniihr 

[auened  to  ahc  ihoe  and  threaded  for  paaaijiA  IhtDugn  large 


B  required  for  lowering  the  lining.   For  deep  tbafta  tbe  lining  mnt 
of  inm  or  itee],  aa  wood  ii  too  vcnk  and  maaoniy  too  Lcavy. 
When  the  ioAov  of  water  can  be  met  by  a  reaaonabte  nmount  o< 
pumping,  tbe  material  ia  cicavatcd  by  hand;  otbcrviie,  the  water 
IB  allowed  to  atand  at  Ita  oatunl  level  and  tbe  excavation  orried  oa 
bydredgiu.  Thiaanvcathecoatof piim|9ngdDrinaatiiking,and the 
preawre  oTthe  unitaUe  acal  ia  largety  countcnctna  by  the  wvigbt  el 
the  column  of  inter  nthin  the  ahaft.   Alter  the  lining  baa  con*  lit 
~"t  on  the  aolldaub^Datum, tbe  ahaftia  pumped  out,  inflow  wider- 
blh  the  ehoe  atopped  aa  far  aa  poaalUe  and  nnking  leHined  by 
linarymeaoa.  l^edndfingap^liancecomnonly  empkiyvd  iattw 
ickborcr."    Thia  conaiata  01  an  Iron  or  wooden  rod,  aupendrd 
tlcally  ta  the  abaft,  at  the  lower  end  d  which  on  each  nde  ia 
ached  n  heavy  hoop-Uke  wfnf.   The  irinn  cniry  two  Urge  lacka 
„  canvaa  and  leatber,  oper^ng  ui  oppcaite  directiona.    By  rotatiw 
the  rod  by  machinety  at  the  aarface,  tbe  aacba  arv  awept  round 
horiiontalhr  like  tkecntingcdgcacf  an  auger,  andpanly  fiuiag  afia 
a  Eew  Rvolutiona  uc  thco  niaed  and  emptied.    The  lealmge  under 
beatoppedinaevcnlwaYB,#.|.by  coocretiiw  the  ihaft 
,  pumpiiH  out  tbe  water  and  wudag  througli  the  con- 
ing and  blaidnti  by  unwatering  tbe  ihaft  and  calking 
bv  inaetlliif  ■  nd^ng  crib-    There  are  vaxioua 
!  drop-ihaFt  which  cannot  here  he  detailed. 
xawaag  wiin  t^inon  and  oompreaaed  arr  u  rarely  adopted  eacepC 
nvil  en^neering  opcraliona,  for  deep  f oundationa  d  bridge  piera, 

rr«aia{  Ffweu. — TTiiatiaeful  proceea  waa  introduced  inCermanr 
iMvlreF.  H.  Poetich.  TheKdlinwhichtheehaftiaii>teiunk 
ve-pipea  are  put  down  ^see  BoatHO),  uanally  4  to  6  in-  diameia 
1  about  3  It.  apart,  in  a  circle  wfaoae  radiua  it,  aay,  3  ft-  greater  (haa 
ch  pipe  ia^iKgedat  the  lover  end  and  within  it  ia  plami  an  ofiea 
&  if  in.  in  (uameter,  extending  mviy  to  the  bottooi.  Or.  pre- 
iHv,  after  the  drive-pipeaarc  down^a  au^tly  anullcr  n^  doird 
itm  Inwvr  wmA  ]■  inioted  in  each  dnve^pe,  the  latter  being  afto^ 
:.  Tbcinner  1|  in.openpipeaarethen  put  in -'--- 


,jin  <in  [I 

nbroken  waU.    The  enclaaed  aolt  ao ^ 

redgfnf ;  or  the  fieeilng  may  be  continued  (total  time  uauaUy 
to  10  wuib  Kcor^nE  to  the  depth),  until  UK  BotidificatKU  ra 
he  ceotn  ud  to  aomnaiitaBce  beyond  tbe  circle  of  pipen,  after  V 
he  pound  ia  driUad  aud  Waited.  Thiaproceiahaainniucccai 
mployad  to  ifapdiB  ot  over  700  ft.,  and  la  applicahle  aol  a^l"  » 
toat  unitabli  aoila  but  alao  to  heavHy  water-bearing  n 
—'--"-  -^ -^-  It  iriB  prove  to  be  pncthaUe  farBC 
~~  '      '  '      '*'*'S^2J 

LCotaciki  il^i.tbe 

pipea  produce*  a  temperature  cf 
had  been  auok  by  the  Eiemog 


queitkmaUn  whether  It  wiB  prove  to  be  ptactjcahle  for  pent  d«ith% 
largely  becauae  of  tbe  lESeuIty  of  inaiatainin(vcrtkafil]ref  the  toR- 
lioleatnr  thebecalBf  ^pca.  tf***  ■  *^g***  ■■yiiar  *iiiM»**r^  ■ 
leave  bfcnkalnde  wall  ofbiaefiBDD  and  cane  danger.  In  a  i 
Gcatkm  of  the  niciad  pncem,  litrodnced  by  A.  flaben  ki  il^i.- 
calcium  chloride  aolutlDa  ia  replaced  by  anhydrona  liquid  amAnai 
which  on  vaporiaing  in  the  freeiing  pipea  produce*  a  temperature 


watery  ground 
water.  The  en 
the  cement,  ar  _  ._. 
trouble  from  water. 
BiaucKiaaFav. — The  foUowiog  paitia]  lin  of  lefetencea  may  be 

Sloklni  la  Itoek:    Enriaarini  (London,  and  Feb.>i«M);  CA  ' 

Cuanfun  <7th  April  iM)  p.  611,  (HKh  April  1906.  and  »ih  Uiy 
1898);  Ceil,  fniinor  (Oct.  i8g»)  p.  1J5,  (Dee.  i»9S)  P-  100,  and 
(Jan.  1S96I  p.  lot;    Mi«.  on/ if.KToH  (June  I90orp..4Sl.  |I>C-  I 

(905lp.«S,andtFeb.I90«l.p.31I;£"*.a"d  if«.  -^dm™,  (IJlh 
April  1901J  p.  461,  and  (Itlh  Sep.  1903)  p.  483;  if".  onJ  So. 
Frai  (3rd  ApriJ  1904)  p.  »a;  Atulralun  Uim.  juadani  (is  Fth 
lOOOjj^rani.  /««.  jtin.  naif  Mel.  IV.  3331  Jvf.S^  Aftium 
As«K.  e«(i.  (jrd  Feb.  1906):  An.  ■asTile]  •iiiati  (Oct.  i)9;l: 
Clikkauf  (ath  Oct.  1904  and  alh  March  190O. 

Elnd-Chandron  Syitem:  £anji«r  (Ltnidan.  Aug.  1904) :  CA 
tTiiarrfioB  (13rd  Marrh  1900).  p.  541;  NtTlli  cf  £■(.  /nri.,  US. 
XX.  1S7;  Prsc.  Inm.  C±.  Ixn.  I^;  Ea.  Uni*.  ia  JUiw  (On. 

aoking_[n  Soft  Or<iaid.-~Dai  SihuUablnfat  ia  idiMnM 
FSIkx.  J.~1Uemer  (190J),  trantlaled  into  English  in  1907  by  C^ 
Coming  and  Robert  Peele;  Call.  Curd.  (6th  April  1S94.  lath  Hn. 
1903,  3nl  Jan.  1903  and  >9Ih  Dec.  l»i>3);  Mim  aad  Marntli 
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Slav.  IQQ4)»  P>  186;  TYans,  Anur.  lusL  M.E.,  zx.  188; 
dcAaai/ (J4th  June  1902);  ScKoel  of  Mints  QuarL  hL  277:  Rt9. 
wtt»,  des  mme*  Qu\y  1903):  BuU.  Soc  (Uflnd.  liin.  (1903),  No.  i; 
Ann,  des  mines  de  Bdp^tu,  x.  pt.  i;  Mining  Jour,  (21st  -Aplil 
1906). 

Freezing  Process:  CliUkauf  (Z2tb  May  1906,  2nd  June  1906); 
Ostrr.  Zeilsckr.  f.  Berg-  u.  HHUenwesen  (14th,  2iat  and  28th  July 
J906,  14th,  2i«t  and  28th  April,  and  5Ch  May,  1900):  Ann.  dis 
mints,  xvHL  379;  Chtit  civil  (i8th  and  25th  Jan.  and  1st 
Feb.  1902):  Mints  and  Minerals  (July  1898),  p.  565;  Trans.  Fed. 
Inst.  M.E.  xL  297;  CoU.  Guard,  (ist  Dec  1893)  p.  960,  and 
(i2th  June  1896)  pw  1x08;  Eng,  and  Mm.  Jpur,  (12th  and  26ch 
Oct.l907>.  •  (R-P.*) 

SHAGIA  (Sbaigza,  ShaikIyeh),  a  tribe  of  Africans  of  Semitic 
origin  living  on  botb  banks  of  the  Nile  from  Korti  to  the 
Third  Cataract,  and  in  portions  of  the  Bayuda  Desert.  The 
Shagia  are  partly  a  nomad,  partly  an  agricultural  people.  They 
claim  descent  from  one  Shayig  Ibn  Hamaidan  of  the  Bcni  Abbas, 
and  declare  that  they  came  irom  Arabia  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  in  the  7th  century.  They  must  have  dispossessed 
and  largely  intermarried  with  a  people  of  Nuba  origin.  They 
appear  (from  a  statement  by  James  Bruce)  to  have  been  settled 
originally  south  of  their  present  country  and  to  have  moved 
northward  since  1772.  Formerly  subject  to  the  Funj  kings  uf 
Scnnar,  they  became  independent  on  the  decline  of  that  state  in 
the  x8th  century.  They  were  overcome  c.  x8ix  at  Dongola 
by  the  Mamelukes,  but  continued  to  dominate  a  considerable 
part  of  Nubia.  To  the  Egyptians  in  1820  they  offered  a  stout 
resistance,  but  finally  submitted  and  served  in  the  Egyptian  ranks 
during  the  suppression  of  the  J&'alin  revolt  (182a).  For  their 
services  they  obtained  lands  of  these  latter  between  Shendi  and 
Khartum.  At  that  time  they  were  far  more  civilized  than  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  Freedom-loving,  brave,  enlightened  and 
hospitable,  they  had  schools  in  whidi  all  Moslem  science  was 
taught,  and  were  rich  in  com  and  cattle.  Their  fighting  men, 
mounted  on  horses  of  the  famous  Dongola  breed,  were  feared 
throughout  the  eastern  Sudan.  Their  chiefs  wore  coats  of  mail 
and  carried  shields  of  hippopotamus  or  crocodile  skin.  Their 
arms  were  lance,  sword  or  javelin.  The  Shagia  are  divided  into 
twelve  dans.  Their  country  is  the  most  fertile  along  the  Nile 
between  Egypt  and  Khartum.  Many  of  their  villages  are  well 
built;  some  of  the  houses  are  fortified.  They  speak  Arabic  and 
generally  preserve  the  Semitic  type,  though  they  are  obviously 
of  very  mixed  blood.  The  typical  Shagia  has  a  sloping  forehead, 
aquiline  nose  and  receding  chin.  They  have  adopted  the 
African  custom  of  gashing  the  chests  of  their  children.  In  the 
wars  of  X884-85  General  Gordon's  first  fight  was  to  rescue  a  few 
Shag&t  besieged  in  a  fort  at  Halfaya.  In  April  1884  Saleh  Bey 
(Saleh  Wad  el  Mek),  head  of  the  tribe,  and  X400  men  surrendered 
to  the  mahdi's  forces.  Numbers  of  Shagia  continued  in  the 
service  of  General  Gordon  and  this  led  to  the  outlawry  of  the 
tribe  by  the  mahdi.  When  Khartum  fell  Saleh's  sons  were  sought 
out  and  executed  by  the  dervishes.  On  the  reconquest  of  the 
Sudan  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  army  (1896-98)  it  was  found  that 
the  Shagia  were  reduced  to  a  few  hundred  families. 

See  Angfo-Etyptian  Sudan,  edited  by  Count  Glcichen  (London, 
1905);  A.  H.  Keane,  Ethnology  ef  the  Egyptian  Sudan  <Loodon, 
1884). 

8HA0REEN,  a  species  of  untanned  leather  with  a  roughened, 
granular  suHace.  The  word  is  the  English  form ;  cf .  Ger.  Sckagrinf 
of  Fr.  ckagrint  Ital.  Magrin,  zigrino;  these  are  usually  referred  to 
Turkish  and  Persian  sagkri^  lit.  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  so  appUed 
to  leather  made  from  this  part.  The  skin  of  \ht  wild  ass  was 
especially  used.  The  method  of  preparing  the  skins  to  secure  the 
rough,  granular  surface  is  as  follows.  The  seeds  of  a  plant ,  usually 
some  tpodes  of  Chinopodium,  are  embedded  in  the  skin  while 
soft,  the  surface  is  then  shaved  dovm  and  soaked  in  water,  when 
the  edges  of  the  indentations  swell  up.  The  leather  is  then  dyed, 
green  being  a  favourite  colour.  Shagreen  b  now  commonly  made 
of  the  skins  of  sharks  and  rays;  the  placoid  scales  of  the  shark 
skin  giving  the  necessary  roughened  surface.  Shagreen  is  used 
as  an  ornamental  leather  for  making  pocket-books,  small  cases 
and  the  like,  and  for  the  handles  of  swords,  daggers,  &c. 

The  figurative  use  in  French  of  "chagrin,"  for  aiuiety, 


annoyance,  was  adopted  in  English  in  the  X7th-  oentoxy.  This 
application  of  the  word  is  due  to  the  rasping  surface  of  the  leather. 

SHAH,  the  title  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  full  title  being 
padshak,  ix,  "  k>rd  king,"  Pers.  paH,  lord,  and  shah,  king  (see 
Paoishah,  the  Turkish  form  of  the  word).  The  word  shah  is  a 
much  shortened  form  6f  the  O.  Pers.  khsayatkiya,'  probably 
formed  from  hhsayatkij  might,  power,  khsi,  to  rule.  The  Sanskrit 
hshatram,  dominion,  is  allied,  cf.  also  "  satrap."  From  the 
Pers.  shdh  md/,  the  king  is  dead,  is  ultimately  derived,  through 
the  Arab,  pronunciation  shdg,  "check-mate,"  then  "check," 
"  chess,"  "  exchequer,"  &c. 

SHAHABAD,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Patna  divisbn 
of  Bengal,  with  an  area  of  4373  sq.  m.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  area  to  the  north  is  an  alluvial  flat,  planted  with  mangoes, 
bamboos  and  other  trees;  while  the  southern  portion  is  occupied 
by  the  Kaimur  hills,  a  branch  of  the  great  Vmdhyan  range,  and 
is  a  densely  wooded  tract.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Ganges  and 
the  Sone,  which  imite  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Shahabad. 
In  the  southem  portion  large  game  abounds.  The  annual 
rainfall  averages  43  in.  In  1 901  the  population  was  x, 96a ,696, 
showing  a  decrease  of  4*7%  in  the  decade.  The  chief  crops  are 
rice,  millets,  wheat,  pulses,  oilseeds,  poppy  and  sugarcane. 
Shahabad  is  protected  against  drought  by  a  system  of  canals  from 
the  Sone,  some  of  which  are  navigable.  The  district  is  traversed 
by  the  East  Indian  railway  near  the  Ganges,  and  by  a  branch  from 
Mugul  Serai  to  Gaya,  which  crosses  the  Sone  at  Dehri-on-Sone, 
where  are  the  workshops  of  the  canaL  The  administrative 
headquarters  are  at  Arrah.  Among  other  historic  sites,  it  includes' 
the  hill-fort  of  Rohtasy  the  tomb  of  Shere  Shah  atSasseram 
and  the  battlefield  of  Biixar. 

See  Shahabad  District  Cdsetteer  (Calcutta,  1906). 

SHAH  ALAM  (X728-X806),  Mogul  emperor  of  Delhi,  son  of 
Alamgir  II.,  was  bom  on  the  xsth  of  June  1738,  and  was  originally 
known  as  the  Shahzada  Ali  Ck>har.  Being  proclaimed  a  rebd 
by  his  father,  he  fled  to  Shuja-ud-Dowlah,  wazir  of  Oudh,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  17  59  assumed  the  name  of  Shah 
Akuxu  He  joined  Shuja-ud-Dowlah  against  the  British,  but 
after  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Buxar,  he  sought  British  protec- 
tion. In  X765  he  granted  the  diwani  (superintendence  of  the 
revenue)  of  iBengal  to  Lord  Clive  for  the  East  India  Company 
in  retium  for  a  payment  of  26  lakhs  a  year.  In  1771  he  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  was  installed  emperor  of  Delhi,  and 
lost  the  British  subsidy.  In  X788  the  Rohilla  chief  Ghulam 
Kadir  seized  Delhi  and  put  out  Shah  Alam's  eyes.  Sindhia 
restored  him  to  the  throne,  and  after  the  Mahratta  war  of  1803  he 
was  again  taken  under  British  protection.  He  died  on  the  xoth 
of  November  1806. 

See  W.  Francklin,  History  of  the  Eeign  ef  SJtak  Alam  (Calcutta, 
X798). 

SHAH  JAHAN  (fl.  1627-X658),  Mogul  emperor  of  Delhi,  the 
fifth  of  the  dynasty^  After  revolting  against  his  father  Jahangir, 
as  the  latter  had  revolted  against  Akbar,  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  his  father's  death  in  X627.  It  was  during  his  reign  that 
the  Mogul  power  attained  its  greatest  prosperity/  The  chief 
events  of  his  reign  were  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ahmadnagar  (1636),  the  loss  of  Kandahar  to  the  Persians  (1653), 
and  a  second  war  against  the  Deccan  princes  (1655).  In  1658 
he  fell  ill,  and  was  confined  by  his  son  Aurangzeb  in  the  citadel 
of  Agra  until  his  death  in  1666.  The  period  of  his  reign  was  the 
golden  age  of  Indian  architecture.  Shah  Jahan  erected  many 
splendid  monuments,  the  most  famous  of  wMch  is  the  Taj  Mahal 
at  Agra,  built  as  a  tomb  for  his  wife  Mumtaz  Mahal;  while  the 
Pearl  Mosque  at  Agra  and  the  palace  and  great  mosque  at  Delhi 
also  commemorate  him.  The  celebrated  "  Peacock  Throne," 
said  to  have  been  worth  £6,000,000  also  dates  from  his  reign; 
and  he  was  the  founder  of  the  modem  dty  of  Delhi,  th^  native 
name  of  which  is  Shahjahanabad. 

SHAHJAHANPUR,  a  city  and  district  of  British  India,  m 
the  Bareilly  division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  city  is  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Dcoha  or  Garra,  so?  ft<  above  the 
sea-level,  with  a  station  on  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  railway, 
768  OL  N.W.  of  Calcutta,  and  a  military  cantonment.    Pop. 
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(19Q1)  75,1  aS.  It  was  founded  in  1647  during  the  reign  of  Shah 
Jahan,  whose  name  it  bears,  by  Nawab  Bahadur  Khan,  a 
Pathan.  His  mosque  is  the  only  building  of  antiquarian  interest. 
There  is  a  manufacture  of  sugar,  but  no  great  trade. 

The  DiSTKiCT  or  Shahjahanpuk  has  an  area  of  1727  sq.  m. 
It  consists  of  a  long  and  narrow  tract  running  up  from  the  Ganges 
towards  the  Himalayas,  and  is  for  the  most  part  level  and  without 
any  hills.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Cunui,  Khanaut,  Garai 
and  Ramganga.  To  the  north-east  the  country  resembles  thu 
larai  in  the  preponderance  of  waste  and  forest  over  cultivated 
land,  in  the  spars^ness  of  population  and  in  general  unhejijihi 
ness.  Between  the  Gumti  and  the  Khanaut  the  country  varies 
from  a  rather  wild  and  unhealthy  northern  region  to  a  densely 
inhabited  tract  in  the  south,  with  a  productive  soil  CiUivated 
with  sugar-cane  and  other  remunerative  crops.  The  :9ection 
between  the  Deoha  and  Garai  comprises  much  marshy  land; 
but  south  of  the  Garai,  and  between  it  and  the  Ramganga, 
the  soil  b  mostly  of  a  sandy  nature.  From  the  Ramganga  to 
the  Ganges  in  the  south  is  a  continuous  low  country  of  marshy 
patches,  alternating  with  a  hard  clayey  soil  that  requires  much 
irrigation  in  parts.  Shahjahanpur  contains  a  number  ol  jhils 
or  lakes,  which  afford  irrigation  for  the  spring -crops.  The 
climate  is  very  similar  to  that  of  most  parts  of  Oudh  and  Rohil- 
khand,  but  moister  than  that  of  the  Doab.  The  annual  rainfall 
averages  about  37  in.  In  1901  the  population  was  921,535. 
The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  rice,  pulse,  millets,  sugar-cane 
and  poppy  The  district  suffered  very  severely  fiom  the  famine 
of  1877-1879.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Lucknow-Bareilly  section 
of  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  railway,  with  a  branch  northwards 
from  Shahjahanpur  dty.  At  Rosa  is  a  large  sugar  refinery  and 
rum  distillery. 

Shahjahanpur  was  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  nawab  of 
Oudh  in  1801.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857  it  became  the  scene 
of  open  rebellion.  The  Europeans  were  attacked  when  m  church; 
three  were  shot  down,  but  the  remainder,  aided  by  a  hundred 
faithful  sepoys,  escaped.  The  force  under  Lord  Clyde  put  a 
stop  to  the  anarchy  in  April  1858,  and  shortly  afterwards  peace 
and  authority  were  restored. 

SHAHPUR,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  Rawalpindi 
division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town  is  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Jhelum.  Pop.  (1901)  9386.  The  district  of  Shahpur  has 
an  area  of  4840  sq.  m.  Its  most  important  physical  subdivisions 
are  the  Salt  range  in  the  north,  the  valleys  of  the  Chenab  and 
Jhelum,  and  the  plains  between  those  rivers  and  between  the 
Jhelum  and  the  Salt  range.  The  characteristics  of  these  two 
plains  are  widely  different:  the  desert  portion  of  the  soiAhem 
plain  is  termed  the  bar;  the  corresponding  tract  north  of  the 
Jhelum  is  known  as  the  thai.  The  climate  of  the  plains  is  hot 
and  dry,  but  in  the  Salt  range  it  is  much  cooler,  the  annual 
rainfall  averages  about  15  in.  Tigers,  leopards  and  wolves 
are  found  in  the  Salt  range,  while  small  game  and  antelope 
abound  among  the  thick  jungle  of  the  bar.  In  1901  the  popula- 
tion was  534,259,  showing  an  increase  of  6%  in  the  decade. 
The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  millets,  pulses  and  cotton. 
Irrigation  is  effected  from  government  canals,  and  also  from 
weUs.  The  largest  town  and  chief  commercial  centre  is  Bhera. 
The  district  is  traversed  by  two  branches  of  the  North- Western 
railway. 

Shahpur  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  Punjab  in  1849.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857  the  district 
remained  tranquil,  and  though  the  villages  of  the  bar  gave  cause 
for  alarm  no  outbreak  of  sepoys  occurred.  Since  annexation 
the  limits  and  constitution  of  the  district  have  undergone 
many  changes. 

SHAHRASTAnT  [AbQl-Fatb  Mabommed  ibn  *Abdalkarlm 
ush-Shahrast&nl]  (1076  or  1086-11 53)  Arabian  theologian  and 
jurist,  was  bom  at  Shahrast&n  in  Khorasan  and  studied  at 
Jurjanlyah  and  NishapQr,  devoting  his  attention  chiefly  to 
Ash'arite  theology.  He  made  the  pilgrimage  in  11 16,  on  his  way 
back  stayed  at  Bagdad  for  three  years,  then  returned  to  his 
native  place.  His  chief  work  is  the  Kildb  ul  Milal  wan-Nil^, 
an  account  of  religious  sects  and  philosophical  schools,  published 


by  W.  Cureton  (a  vols.,  London,  1846)  and  translated  into  German 

by  T.  Haarbrttcker  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1850-185 1).    After  a  preface 

of  five  chapters  dealing  with  the  divisions  of  the  human  race, 

■an  enumeration  of  the  sects  of  Islam,  the  objections  of  Satan 

against  God  and  against  Mahomet  and  the  principles  on  which 

the  sects  may  he  classified,  he  deals  with  (i)  the  sects  of  Islam 

in  detail,  (2)  the  possessors  of  a  written  revelaiioa  (Jews  and 

Christians)  or  something  resembling  it  (the  Magi),  (3)  the  men 

who  follow  their  own  reason,  t.€.  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and 

their  followers  among  the  Moslems,  the  pre-lslamic  Arabs, 

the   Indians  and   the  heathen.     Among  Shahrastinrs  other 

works  still  in  manuscript  only  are  a  history  of  phikeopheix, 

a  dogmatic  teat-book  and  a  treatment  of  seven  metaph>'sical 

questions. 

A  brief  account  of  him  Is  given  on  the  authority  of  his  pupil,  the 
hi»torian  Sara'&ni.  in  Ibn  Khallik&n.  vol.  iL.  pp.  675  ff.    (G.  W.  T.) 

SHAHRUKH  the  capital  of  the  Shahrud-Dostam  province  of 
Persia,  situated  about  258  m.  £.  of  Teheran,  on  the  highroad 
thence  to  Meshed,  at  an  altitude  of  4460  ft.,  in  36*  25'  N.,  54*  59' 
E.  It  has  a  population  of  about  10,000,  post  and  telegraph 
offices,  and  a  transit  trade  between  western  Khorasan  and  Asura- 
bad.  Although  capital  of  the  province,  it  is  not  the  residence 
of  the  governor,  who  prefers  the  more  healthy  Bostam,  a  small 
city  with  fine  gardens  and  a  mosque  of  the  X4th  century,  lying 
3  m.  to  the  north-east. 

SHAH  SHUJA  (i78o?--x842),  king  of  Afghanistan,  was  riie 
son  of  Timur  Shah,  and  grandson  ol  Ahmad  Shah,  founder  of 
the  Durani  dynasty.  After  conspiracies  that  caused  the  dethrone- 
ment of  two  brothers,  Taman  Shah  and  Mahmud  Shah,  he  became 
king  in  1803.  He  was,  however,  in  his  turn  driven  out  of 
Afghanistan  in  1809  by  Mahmud  Shah,  and  found  refuge  and  a 
pension  in  British  territory.  Distrusting  the  attitude  of  the  Amir 
Dost  Mahommed  towards  Russia,  Lord  Auckland  in  1839 
attempted  to  restore  Shah  Shuja  to  the  throne  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Afghan  people.  This  policy  led  to  the  disastroos 
first  Afghan  War.  After  the  retreat  of  the  British  troops  from 
Kabul,  Shah  Shuja  shut  himself  up  in  the  Bala  Hissar.  He 
left  this  retreat  on  the  5th  of  April  1842,  and  was  immediately 
killed  by  the  adherents  of  Dost  Bla^onuned  and  his  aoa  Akbar 
Khan. 

SHAIRP,  JOHN  CAMPBELL  (18x9-1885),  Scottish  criUc  and 
man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Houstoun  House,  Linlithgowshiie, 
on  the  30th  of  July  X819.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Major  Norman 
Shairp  of  Houstoun,  and  was  educated  at  Edinbun^  Academy 
and  Glasgow  University.  He  gained  the  Snell  exhibttioQ.  and 
entered  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1840.  In  184a  he  gained 
the  Newdigate  prize  for  a  poem  on  Charles  XII.,  and  took  his 
degree  in  1844.  During  these  years  the  "  Oxford  movement " 
was  at  its  height.  Shairp  was  stirred  by  Newman's  sermons, 
and  he  had  a  great  admiration  for  the  poetry  of  Keble,  on  whose 
character  and  work  he  wrote  an  enthusiastic  essay;  but  he 
remained  faithful  to  his  Presbyterian  upbringing.  After  leaving 
Oxford  he  took  a  mastership  at  Rugby  under  TaiU  In  1857  Ik 
became  assistant  to  the  professor  of  humanity  in  the  university 
of  St  Andrews,  and  in  x86x  he  was  appointed  to  that  chair. 
In  1864  he  published  Kilmakoe,  a  Highland  Pastoral^  and  in  1S6S 
he  republished  some  articles  under  the  name  of  Studits  in  Podrj 
and  Philosophy.  In  1868  he  was  presented  to  the  principalship  (rf 
the  United  College,  St  Andrews,  and  lectured  from  time  to  time 
on  literary  and  ethical  subjects.  A  course  of  the  lectures  was 
published  in  1870  as  Culture  and  Religion.  In  1873  Prtncqal 
Shairp  helped  to  edit  the  life  of  his  predecessor  J.  D.  Forbes,  and 
in  1874  he  edited  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  charming  RecoBectiims 
of  a  Tour  in  Scotland.  In  1877  he  was  elected  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford  in  succession  to  Sir  F.  H.  Doyle.  Ol  his  lectures  from 
this  chair  the  best  were  published  in  i88x  as  Aspects  «/  Podry. 
In  1877  he  had  published  The  Pontic  Inter prelaiion  of  Noiurt,  in 
which  he  enters  fully  into  the  *'  old  quarrel,"  as  Plato  called  it, 
between  science  and  poetry,  and  traces  with  great  clearness 
the  ideas  of  nature  in  all  the  chief  Hebrew,  rla^ral  and  En^isb 
poets.  In  1879  he  contributed  a  life  of  Robert  Bums  to  the 
"  EngUsh  Men  of  Letters  "  series.  He  was  ce-elected  lo  thechairof 
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poetiy  in  1883,  and  discharged  his  duties  there  and  at  St  Andrews 
till  the  end  of  1884.  He  died  at  Ormsary,  Argyllshire,  on  the  x8th 
of  September  2885.    In  1888  appeared  Clen  Desseray,  and  other 
Poems,  edited  by  F.  T.  Palgrave. 
See  W.  A.  Knight's  Principal  Shairp  and  Ids  Friends  (1888). 

SHAKERS,  an  American  cdibate  and  communistic  sect, 
officially  called  "  The  United  Society  of  Believers  in  Chnst's 
Second  Appearing  "  or  **  The  Millennial  Church."  >  The  early 
Quakers  were  sometimes  called  Shakers,  and  the  name,  or  its 
variant,  Shaking  Quakers,  was  applied  in  the  early  18th  century 
to  a  Manchester  oflfshoot  of  the  English  Quakers,  who,  led  by 
James  and  Ann  Wardley,  accepted  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
French  Prophets,  or  Camisards,  of  Vivarais  and  Dauphine.* 
The  Wardlqrs  were  succeeded  by  the  real  founder  of  Shakerism, 
Ann  Lee  (1736-1784),  the  daughter  of  a  Manchester  blacksmith. 
Although  a  believer  in  celibacy,  she  had  at  her  parents'  urging 
married  one  Abraham  Stanley  (Standley,  or  Standerin);  had 
borne  him  four  children,  who  died  in  ixifancy;  had  joined  the 
Wardleys  in  1758;  and  had  influenced  their  followers  to  preach 
more  publicly  the  imminent  second  coming  and  to  attack  sin 
more  boldly  and  unconventionally.  She  was  frequently  im- 
prisoned for  breaking  the  Sabbath  by  danring  and  shouting,  and 
for  bla^hemy;  had  many  ''miraculous"  escape*  from  death; 
and  once,  according  to  her  story,  being  examined  by  four  clergy- 
meA  of  the  Established  Church,  spoke  to  them  for  four  hours  in 
seventy-two  tongues.  While  in  prison  in  Manchester  fbr  fourteen 
days,  she  said  she  had  a  revelation  that  **  a  complete  cross  against 
the  lusts  of  generation,  added  to  a  ftill  and  explicit  confession, 
before  witnesses,  of  all  the  sins  committal  under  its  influence, 
was  the  only  possible  remedy  and  means  of  salvation."  After 
this,  probably  in  1770,  she  was  chosen  by  the  society  as  "  Mother 
in  ^iritual  things  "  and  called  herself  "  Ann,  the  Word."  In 
X774  a  revelation  bade  her  take  a  select  band  to  America.  Ac- 
companied by  her  husband,  who  soon  afterward  deserted  her; 
her  brother,  William  Lee  (1740-1784);  Nancy  Lee,  her  niece; 
James  Whittaker  (1751-1787),  who  had  been  brought  up  by 
Mother  Ann  and  was  probably  related  to  her;  John  Hocknell 
(1723-X799),  who  provided  the  funds  for  the  trip;  his  son, 
Richard;  and  James  Shepherd  and  Mary  Partington,  Mother 
Afm  arrived  on  the  6th  of  August  1774  in  New  York  City.  Here 
they  stayed  for  nearly  two  years.  In  1776  Hocknell  bought  land 
at  Nbkajruna,  in  the  township  of  Watervliet,  near  Albany,  and 
the  Shakers  settled  there.  A  spiritualistic  revival  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  New  Lebanon  sent  many  penitents  to  Watervliet, 
who  accepted  Mother  Ann's  teachings  and  organized  in  1787 
(before  any  formal  organization  in  Watervliet)  the  New  Lebanon 
Society,  the  first  Shaker  Society,  at  New  Lebanon  (since  x86i 
called  Mt.  Lebanon),  Columbia  county.  New  York.  The  Society 
at  Watervliet,  organized  immediately  afterwards,  and  the  New 
Lebanon  Society  formed  a  bishopric.  The  Watervliet  members, 
as  non-resistants  and  non-jurors,  had  got  into  trouble  during  the 
War  of  Independence;  in  1780  the  Board  of  Elders  were  im- 
prisoned, but  all  except  Mother  Ann  were  speedily  set  free, 
and  she  was  released  in  1781. 

In  X  782-1 785  the  Mother  with  chosen  dders  viated  her 
followers  in  New  York,  Massachuset ts  and  Connecticut.  She  died 
in  Watervliet  on  the  8th  of  September  1784.  James  Whittaker 
was  head  of  the  Believers  for  three  years.  On  his  death  he  was 
succeeded  by  Joseph  Meacham  (X742-X796),  who  had  been  a 
Baptist  minister  in  Enfield,  Connecticut,  and  had,  second  only  to 
Mother  Ann,  the  spiritual  gift  of  revelation.  Under  his  rule  and 
that  of  Lucy  Wright  (X760-X82X),  who  shared  the  headship  with 
him  durijig  his  lifetime  and  then  for  twenty-five  years  ruled 
alone,  the  organization  of  the  Shakers  and,  particularly,  a  rigid 
communism,  began.    By  1793  property  had  been  made  a  "  con- 

'SomeoCits  leaden  prefer  tne  name  "Alethians."  as  they  coil' 
Oder  themselves  childrvn  of  the  truth;  but  they  do  not  repudiate  the 
commonly  applied  name  ShakerL 

'  The  Waraleys'  followers,  when  "  wrestling  in  aoul  to  be  freed 
from  the  power  of  sin  and  a  worldly  life,"  writhed  and  trembled  so 
chat  they  won  the  name  Shakers;  their  trances  and  visions,  their 
jumping  and  dancing,  were  like  thoie  of  many  other  sects,  such  us  the 
Low  Countries  dancers  of  the  14th  and  isth  centuries,  the  French 
Cbovulsionoaires  of  X72(»-i77o^  or  the  Welsh  Methodist  Jumpers. 


secrated  whole"  in  the  different  communities,  but  a  "lion- 
communal  order"  also  had  been  established,  in  which  sym- 
pathizers  with  the  principles  of  the  Believers  lived  in  familiesi 
The  Shakers  never  forbade  marriage,  but  refused  to  recognize  it 
as  a  Christian  institution  since  the  second  coming  in  tht  person 
of  Mother  Ann,  and  considered  it  less  perfect  than  the  celibate 
state.  Shaker  oommuxuties  in  this  period  were  established  in 
X790  at  Hancock,  West  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  in  X79X  at  Harvard, 
Mass.;  in  1792  at  East  Canterbuxy  (or  Shaker  Village),  New 
Hampshire;  and  in  1793  at  Shirley,  Mass.;  at  Exd&eld  (or 
Shaker  Station),  Connecticut;  at  Tyringham,  Mass.,  where  the 
Society  was  afterwards  abandoned,  its  members  joining  the 
communities  in  Hancock  and  Enfield;  at  Gloucester  (since  1890, 
Sabbath-day  Lake),  Maine;  and  at  Alfred,  Maine,  where, 
more  than  anywhere  else  among  the  Shakers,  spiritualistic 
healing  of  the  sick  was  practised.  In  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
Shakerism  entered  after  the  Kentucky  revival  of  x8oo-i8ox,' 
and  in  X805-X807  Shaker  societies  were  founded  at  South  Union, 
Logan  county,  and  Pleasant  Hill,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky. 
In  i8xx  a  community  settled  at  Busro  on  the  Wabash  in  Indiana; 
but  it  was  soon  abandoned  and  its  members  went  to  Ohio  and 
to  Kentucky.  In  Ohio  later  communities  were  formed  at  Water- 
vliet, Hamilton  county,  and  at  Whitewater,  Dayton  county. 
In  1828  the  communal  property  at  Sodus  Bay,  New  York,  was 
sold  and  the  community  removed  to  Groveland,  or  Sonyea; 
their  land  here  was  sold  to  the  state  and  the  few  remaining 
members  went  to  WatervUet.  A  short-lived  community  at 
Canaan,  N.Y.,  was  merged  in  the  Mount  Lebanon  (New  York) 
and  Enfield  (Coimecticut)  communities.  The  numerical  strength 
of  the  sect  decreased  rapidly,  probably  from  4000  to  xooo  in 
X887-X908;  and  there  has  been  little  effort  made  to  plant  new 
communities.  The  Mt.  Lebanon  Society  in  1894  established  a 
colony  at  Narcoossee,  Florida;  the  attempt  of  the  Union  Village 
Society  in  1898  to  plant  a  settlement  at  White  Oak,  Camden 
county,  Georgia,  was  unsuccessful.  In  19x0  the  Union  Village 
Society  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

The  period  of  spiritual  manifestations  among  the  Believers  lasted 
from  1837  to  1847;  first,  children  told  of  visits  to  cities  in  the  tv>irit 
realm  and  gave  mesaaees  from  Mother  Ann;  in  1838  the  gilt  of 
tongues  was  manifestea  and  sacred  places  were  set  aside  in  each 
community,  with  names  like  Holy  Mount;  but  in  1847  the  spirits, 
after  wamine.  left  the  Believers.  The  theology  of  the  denomination 
is  based  on  the  idea  of  the  dualism  of  God :  the  creation  of  male  and 
female  "in  our  image "  showing  the  bi-sexuality  of  the  Creator;  in 
Jesus,  born  of  a  woman,  the  son  of  ajcwish  carpenter,  were  the  male 
manifestation  of  Christ  and  the  first  Christian  Church ;  and  in  Mother 
Ann,  daughter  of  an  English  blacksmith,  were  the  female  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  and  the  second  Christian  Church — she  was  the  Bride 
ready  for  the  Bridegroom,  and  in  her  the  promises  of  the  Second 
Coming  were  fulfilled.  Adam's  sin  was  in  sexual  impurity;  marriage 
is  done  away  with  in  the  body  of  the  Believers  in  the  Second  Appear- 
ance, who  must  pattern  after  the  Kingdom  in  which  there  is  no 
marriage  or  giving  in  marriage.  The  four  virtues  are  virgin  purity; 
Christian  communism;  confession  of  sin,  without  which  none  can 
become  Believers;  and  separation  from  the  world.  The  Shakers  do 
not  believe  in  the  divinity  or  deity  of  Jesus,  or  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  Their  insistence  on  the  bi-sexuality  of  God  and  their 
reverence  for  Mother  Ann  have  made  them  advocates  of  sex  equality. 
Their  spiritual  directors  are  elders  and  "eldresaes,"  and  their 
temporal  guides  are  deacons  and  deaconesses  in  equal  numbers. 
The  prescnbed  uniform  costume  with  woman's  neckerchief  and  cap, 
and  the  custom  of  men  wearing  their  hair  long  on  the  neck  and  cut 
in  a  straight  bang  on  the  forehead,  still  persist:  but  the  women  wear 
different  colours.  The  communism  of  the  Believers  was  an  economic 
success,  and  their  cleanliness,  honesty  and  frugality  received  the 
highest  praise.  They  made  leather  in  New  York  for  several  years,  but 
in  selling  herbs  and  garden  seeds,  in  making  "  apple-sauce  "  (at 


*  A  prominent  part  in  this  revival  had  been  taken  by  Richard 
McNemar,  a  Presbyterian,  who  had  broken  with  his  Church  because 
of  his  Arminian  tendencies  and  had  established  the  quasi-inde- 
pendent Turtle  Creek  Church.  McNemar  was  won  by  Shaker 
missionaries  in  1805,  and  many  of  his  parishioners  joined  htm  to  form 
the  Union  Village  Community  on  the  site  of  the  dd  Turtle  Creek,  a 
m.  W.  of  Lebanon,  Warren  county,  Ohio.  McNemar  was  a  favourite  ot 
Lucy  Wright,  who  gave  him  the  spiritual  name  Eleazer  Rieht,  which 
he  changed  to  Eleazer  Wright;  he  wrote  TTie  Kentyehjf  Rnnval 
(Cincinnati,  1807),  probably  the  earliest  defence  of  Shakerism,  and 
a  poem,  entitled  A  Concise  Answer  lo  the  General  Inquiry  Who  or 
What  are  the  Shahen  (1808). 
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ShiHey),  in  weaving  linen  (at  Atfred),  and  in  knitting  underwear  they 
did  better  work^ 

See  John  P.  MacLean,  A  Bibliography  of  Shaker  Literature,  with  an 
Introductory  Study  of  the  Writings  and  Publications  Pertaining  to 
phio  Believers  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1905),  and  his  Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
the  Labors  of  Ruhard  McNemar  (Frankhn,  Ohio,  1905);  Charles 
Edson  Robinson,  A  Concise  History  of  the  United  Society  of  Believers^ 
called  Shakers  (East.. Canterbury,  N.H.,  1893):  Anna  White  and 
Leila  S.  Taylor.  Shakerism,  Its  Meaning  and  Message  (Columbus,  Ohio, 
1905);  Frederick  W.  Evans,  Shakers:  Compendium  of  the  Origin. 
History,  Prrnciples,  Rules  and  Regulations,  Governments  and  Doctrines 
of  the  united  Society  of  Believers  in  Christ's  Second  A  ppearing^  (Albany, 
1858;  and  often  elsewhere  under  other  titles);  M.  Catherine  Allen. 
A  Century  of  Communism  (PittsAcld,  1902},  and  the  works  of 
Nordhofff  Noyes,  Hinds,  &c.,  c^  American  communism. 
.  SHAKESPEARE.  WILUAM  (1564-1616),  EngUsh  poet,  player 
and  playwright,  vns  baptized  in  the  parish  church  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  in  Warwickshire  on  the  26th  of  April 
^''*^  1564.    The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.   Two 

imnatv.  iSth-century  antiquaries,  William  Oldys  and  Joseph 
Greene,  gave  it  as  April  23,  but  without  quoting 
authority  for  theic  statements,  and  the  fact  that  April  23  was 
the  day  of  Shakespeare's  death  in  1616  suggests  a  possible 
source  of  error.  In  any  case  his  birthday  cannot  have  )>een 
later  than  April  23,  since  the  inscription  upon  his  monument 
is  evidence  that  on  April  23,  1616,  he  had  already  begun  his 
fifty-third  year.  His  father,  John  Shakespeare,  was  a  burgess 
of  the  recently  constituted  corporation  of  Stratford,  and  had 
already  filled  certain  minor  municipal  offices.  From'  1561  to 
1563  he  had  been  one  of  the  two  chamberlains  to  whom  the 
finance  of  the  town  was  entrusted.  By  occupation  he  was  a 
glover,  but  he  also  appears  to  have  dealt  from  time  to  time  in 
various  kinds  of  agricultural  pxodnce,  such  as  barley,  timber 
and  wool.  Aubrey  {Lives,  1680)  spoke  of  him  as  a  butcher,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  he  bred  and  even  killed  the  calves  whose 
skins  he  manipulated.  He  is  sometimes  described  in  formal 
documents  as  a  yeoman,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  com- 
bined a  certain  amount  of  farming  with  the  practice  of  his  trade 
He  was  living  in  Stratford  as  early  as  1 552,  in  which  year  he  was 
fined  for  having  a  dunghill  in  Henley  Street,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  town,  in  whose  records  the 
name  is  not  found  before  his  time;  and  he  may  reasonably 
be  identified  with  the  John  Shakespeare  of  Snitterficld,  who 
administered  the  goods  of  his  father,  Richard  Shakespeare, 
in  1 561.  Snitterfield  is  a  village  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Stratford,  and  here  Richard  Shakespeare  had  been  settled 
as  a  farmer  since  1529.  It  is  possible  that  John  Shakespeare 
carried  on  the  farm  for  some  time  after  his  father's  death,  and 
that  by  1 570  he  had  also  acquired  a  small  holding  called  Ingon 
in  Hampton  Lucy,  the  next  village  to  Snitterfield.  But  both 
of  these  seem  to  have  passed  subsequently  to  his  brother  Henry, 
who  was  buried  at  Snitterfield  in  1596.  There  was  also  at 
Snitterficld  a  Thomas  Shakespeare  and  an  Anthony  Shakespeare, 
who  afterwards  moved  to  Hampton  Corley,  and  these  may  haVe 
been  of  the  same  family.  A  John  Shakespeare,  who  dwelt  at 
Clifford  Chambers,  another  village  close  to  Stratford^  is  clearly 
distinct.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  trace  Shake- 
speare's genealogy  beyond  Richard  of  Snitterfield,  but  so  far 
without  success.  Certain  drafts  of  heraldic  exemplifications  of 
the  Shakespeare  arms  speak,  in  one  case  of  John  Shakespeare's 
grandfather,  in  another  of  his  great-grandfather,  as  having  been 
rewarded  with  lands  and  tenements  ih  Warwickshire  for  service 
to  Henry  Vll.  No  such  grants,  however,  have  been  traced,  and 
even  in  the  16th-century  statements  as  to  "  antiquity  and  service  " 
in  heraldic  preambles  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

The  name  Shakespeare  is  extremely  widespread,  and  is  spelt 
in  an  astonishing  variety  of  ways.  That  of  John  Shakespeare 
occurs  166  times  in  the  Cotmcil  Book  of  the  Stratford  corporation, 
and  appears  to  take  16  different  forms.  '  The  verdict,  not 
altogether  tmanlmous,  of  competent  palaeographers  is  to  the 
effect  that  Shakespeare  himself,  in  the  extant  examples  of  his 
signature,  always  wrote  "  Shakspere."  In-  the  printed  signa- 
tures to  the  dedications  of  his  poems,  on  the  title-pages  of  nearly 
all  the  contemporary  editions  of  his  plays  that  bear  his  name, 
and  in  many  formal  documents  it  appears  as  Shakespeare. 


This  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  martial  derivation  which  the 
poet's  literary  contemporaries  were  fond  of  assigning  to  his 
name,  and  which  is  acknowledged  in  the  arms  that  he  bore.  Th& 
forms  in  use  at  Stratford,  however,  such  as  Shazpeaie,  by  ht 
the  commonest,  suggest  a  short  pronunciation  of  the  first  syllable, 
and  thus  tend  to  support  Dr  Henry  Bradley's  derivation  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  personal  name,  Seaxberht.  It  is  interesting,  and 
even  amusing,  to  record  that  in  1487  Hugh  Shak^>ere  of  Mertoa 
College,  Oxford,  changed  his  name  to  Sawndare,  because  his 
former  name  vile  reputatum  est.  The  earliest  record  of  a  Shake- 
speare that  has  yet  been  traced  is  in  1 248  at  Clapton  in  Oloucester- 
shire,  about  seven  miles  from  Stratford.  The  name  also  occurs 
during  the  13th  century  in  Kent,  Essex  and  Surrey,  and  during 
the  14th  in  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Essex, 
Warwickshire  and  as  far  away  as  Youghal  in  Ireland.  There- 
after it  is  fotmd  in  London  and  most  of  the  English  counties, 
particulariy  those  of  the  midlands;  and  nowhere  more  freely 
than  in  Warwickshire.  There  were  Shakespeares  in  Warwick 
and  in  Coventry,  as  well  as  around  Stratford;  and  the  dan 
appears  to  have  been  very  numerous  in  a  group  of  villages 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  Stratford,  which  includes  Baddesley 
Clinton,  Wroxall,  Rowington,  Haseley,  Hatton^  LapwOrth, 
Packwood,  Balsall  and  Knowle.  William  was  in  oomrhoa  use 
as  a  personal  name,  and  Williams  from  more  than  one  other 
family  have  from  time  to  time  been  confounded  with  the 
dramatist.  Many  Shakespeares  are  upon  the  register  <rf  the 
gild  of  St  Anne  at  Knowle  from  about  1457  to  about  1526. 
Amongst  these  were  IsabeUa  Shak<speare,  prioress  of  the  Bene- 
dictine convent  of  Wroxall;  and  Jane  Shakespeare,  a  nun  of  the 
same  convent.  Shakespeares  are  also  found  as  teI\^nts  on  the 
manors  belonging  to  the  convent,' and  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolu- 
tion in  1 534  one  Richard  Shakespeare  was  its  bailiff  and  collector 
of  rents.  Conjectural  attempts  have  been  made  on  the  one  hand 
to  connect  the  ancestors  of  this  Richard  Shakespeare  with  a 
family  of  the  same  name  who  held  land  by  military  tenure  at 
Baddesley  Clinton  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  on  the 
other  to  identify  him  with  the  poet's  grandfather,  Richard 
Shakespeare  of  Snitterfield.  But  Shakespeares  are  to  be  traced 
at  Wroxall  nearly  as  far  back  as  at  Baddtsley  Clinton,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Richard  the  bailiff,  who  was  certainly 
still  a  tenant  of  Wroxall  in  1 556,  had  also  since  1529  been  {aiming 
land  ten  miles  off  at  Snitterfield. 

With  the  breaking  of  this  link,  the  hope  of  giving  Shakespeare 
anything  more  than  a  grandfather  on  the  father's  side  must  be 
laid  aside  for  the  present.  On  the  mother's  side  he  was  connected 
with  a  family  of  some  distinction.  Part  at  least  of  Richard 
Shakespeare's  land  at  Snitterfield  was  held  from  Robert  Arden 
of  Wilmcote  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Aston  Cantlow,  a  cadet  ol 
the  Ardens  of  Parkhall,  who  cotmted  amongst  the  leading 
gentry  of  Warwickshire.  Robert  Arden  married  his  second  wife, 
Agnes  HiU,  formerly  Webbe,  in  ii4&,  and  had  then  no  less 
than  eight  daughters  by  his  first  wife.  To  the  youngest  of  these. 
Mary  Arden,  he  left  in  x  556  a  freehold  in  Aston  Cantlow  oonasting 
of  a  farm  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  acres  in  extent,  known  as  Asbies. 
At  some  date  later  than  November  1556,  and  probably  before 
the  end  of  1 557,  Mary  Arden  became  the  wife  of  John  Shakespeare. 
In  October  1556  John  Shakespeare  had  bought  two  freehold 
houses,  one  in  Greenhill  Street,  the  other  in  Henley  StrecC 
The  latter,  known  as  the  wool  shop,  was  the  easternmost  of 
the  two  tenements  now  combined  in  the  so-called  Shakeqseare'k 
birthplace.  The  western  tenement,  the  birthplace  proper,  was 
probably  already  in  John  Shakespeare's  han<b,  as  he  seems  to 
have  been  living  in  Henley  Street  in  1552.  It  has  sometimes 
been  thought  to  have  been  one  of  two  houses  which  formed  a 
later  purchase  in  1575,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  were 
in  Henley  Street  at  alL 

William  Shakespeare  was  not  the  first  child.  A  Joan  w»s 
baptized  in  1 558  and  a  Margaret  in  1562.  The  latter  was  buried 
in  1563  and  the  former  must  also  have  died  young,  althoo^ 
her  burial  is  not  recorded,  as  a  second  Joan  was  baptiaed  in  1569. 
A  Gilbert  was  baptized  in  1566,  an  Anne' in  1571,  a  Ridurdin 
1574  and  an  Edmund,  in  1580.    Anne  died  in  1579;  Edmnn^ 
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-who  like  his  brother  became  an  actor,  in  1607;  Richard  in  1613. 
Tradition  has  it  that  one  of  Shakespeare's  brothers  used  to  visit 
London  in  the  17th  century  as  quite  an  old  man.  If  so,  this  can 
only  have  been  Gilbert. 

During  the  years  that  followed  his  marriage,  John  Shakespeare 
became  prominent  in  Stratford  life.  In  1565  he  was  chosen 
as  an  alderman,  and  in  1568  he  held  the  chief  municipal  office, 
that  of  high  bailiff.  This  carried  with  it  the  dignity  of  justice 
of  the  peace.  John  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  assumed  arms, 
and  thenceforward  was  always  entered  in  corporation  documents 
as  "  Mr  "  Shakespeare,  whereby  he  may  be  distinguished  from 
another  John  Shakespeare,  a  "corviser"  or  shoemaker,  who 
dwelt  in  Stratford  about  1584-1593.  In  1571  as  an  ex-bailiff  he 
began  another  year  of  office  as  chief  alderman. 

One  may  think,  therefore,  of  Shakespeare  in  his  boyhood  as 
the  son  of  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  a  hot  unimportant 
provincial  market-town,  with  a  vigorous  life  of  its 
own,  which  in  spite  of  the  dunghills  was  probably  not 
much  unlike  the  life  of  a  similar  town  to-day,  and  with  constant 
reminders  of  its  past  in  the  shape  of  the  stately  buildings  formerly 
belonging  to  its  college  and  its  gild,  both  of  which  had  been 
suppressed  at  the  Reformation.  Stratford  stands  on  the  Avon, 
in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  country,  throughout  which  in 
those  days  enclosed  orchards  and  meadows  alternated  with  open 
fields  for  tillage,  and  not  far  from  the  wilder  and  wooded  district 
known  as  the  Forest  of  Arden.  The  middle  ages  had  left  it 
an  heritage  in  the  shape  of  a  free  grammar-school,  and  here  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  William  Shakespeare  obtsuned  a  sound 
enough  education,*  with  a  working  knowledge  of  **  Mantuan'" 
and  Ovid  in  the  original,  even  though  to  such  a  thorough  scholar 
as  Ben  Jonson  it  might  seem  no  more  than  "  small  Latin  and 
less  Greek."  In  1577,  when  Shakespeare  was  about  thirteen, 
his  father's  fortunes  began  to  take  a  turn  for  the  worse.  He 
became  irreguUr  in  his  contributions  to  town  levies,  and  had  to 
give  a  mortgage  on  his  wife's  property  of  Asbies  as  security 
for  a  loan  from  her  brother-in-law,  Edmund  Lambert.  Money 
was  raised  to  pay  this  off,  partly  by  the  sale  of  a  small  interest 
in  land  at  Snitterfield  which  had  come  to  Mary  Shakespeare 
from  her  sisters,  partly  perhaps  by  that  of  the  Greenhill  Street 
bouse  and  other  property  in  Stratford  outside  Henley  Street, 
none  of  which  seems  to  have  ever  come  into  William  Shake- 
speare's hands.  Lambert,  however,  refused  to  surrender  the 
mortgage  on  the  plea  of  older  debts,  and  an  attempt  to  recover 
Asbies  by  litigation  proved  ineffectual.  John  Shake^)eare's 
difficulties  increased.  An  action  for  debt  was  sustained  against 
bim  in  the  local  court,  but  no  personal  property  could  be  found 
on  which  to  distrain.  He  had  long  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  corporatbn,  and  as  a  consequence  he  was  removed  in 
1 586  from  the  list  of  aldermen.  In  this  state  of  domestic  affairs  it 
is  not  likely  that  Shakespeare's  school  life  was  unduly  prolonged. 
The  chances  are  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  some  local  trade. 
Aubrey  says  that  he  killed  calves  for  his  father,  and  "  would  do 
it  in  a  high  style,  and  make  a  speech." 

Whatever  his  circumstances,  they  did  not  deter  him  at  the 

early  age  of  eighteen  from  the  adventure  of  marriage.    Rowe 

-     ..        recorded  the  name  of  Shakespeare's  wife  as  Hathaway, 

*"^^  and  Joseph  Greene  succeeded  in  tracing  her  to  a  family 
of  that  name  dwelling  in  Shottery ,  one  of  the  hamlets  of  Stratford. 
Her  monument  gives  her  first  name  as  Anne,  and  her  age  as 
sixty-seven  in  1623.  She  must,  therefore,  have  been  about  eight 
years  older  than  Shakespeare.  Various  small  trains  of  evidence 
point  to  her  identification  with  the  daughter  Agnes  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  a  Richard  Hathaway  of  Shottery,  who  died  in 
1 58 1,  being  then  in  possession  of  the  farm-house  now  known 
as  "  Anne  Hathaway's  Cottage."  Agnes  was  legally  a  distinct 
name  from  Anne,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ordinary 
custom  treated  them  as  identical.    The  principal  record  of  the 

'  It  is  worth  noting  that  Walter  Roche,  who  in  1558  became 
fellow  dt  G>rpu8  Christ!  College,  Oxford,  was  master  ci  the  school  in 
1570-1573,  fo  that  its  standard  must  have  been  good. 

'  Baptista  Mantuanus  (1448-1516},  whose  Latin  Eclogues  were 
transbted  by  Turberville  m  1567. 


marriage  is  a  bond  dated  on  November  a8,  1582,  and  executed 
by  Fulk  Sandells  and  John  Richardson,  two  yeomen  of  Stratford 
who  also  figure  in  Richard  Hathaway's  will,  as  a  security  to  the 
bishop  for  the  issue  of  a  licence  for  the  marriage  of  William 
Shakespeare  and  "  Anne  Hathwey  of  Stratford,"  upon  the 
consent  of  her  friends,  with  one  asking  of  the  banns.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  the  procedure 
adopted  was  due  to  dislike  of  the  marriage  on  the  part  of  John 
Shakespeare,  since,  the  bridegroom  being  a  minor,  it  would  not 
have  been  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  bishop's  offidak 
to  issue  the  licence  without  evidence  of  the  father's  consent. 
The  explanation  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  Anne  was  already 
with  ddld,  and  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Advent  within 
which  marriages  were  prohibited,  so  that  the  ordinary  procedure 
by  banns  would  have  entailed  a  delay  until  after  Christmas. 
A  kindly  sentiment  has  suggested  that  some  form  of  dvil 
marriage,  or  at  least  contract  of  espousals,  had  already  taken 
place,  so  that  a  canonical  marriage  was  really  only  required  in 
order  to  enable  Anne  to  secure  the  legacy  left  her  by  her  father 
"  at  the  day  of  her  marriage."  But  such  a  theory  is  not  rigidly 
required  by  the  facts.  It  is  singular  that,  upon  the  day  before 
that  on  which  the  bond  was  executed,  an  entry  was  made  in 
the  bishop's  register  of  the  issue  of  a  licence  for  a  marriage 
between  William  Shakeq)eare  and  "  Annam  Whateley  de  Temple 
Grafton."  Of  this  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  bond,  as  an 
original  document,  is  infinitely  the  better  authority,  and  that 
a  scribal  error  of  **  Whateley  "  for  "  Hathaway  "  is  quite  a 
possible  solution.  Temple  Gnfton  may  have  been  the  nominal 
place  of  marriage  indicated  in  the  licence,  which  was  not  always 
the  actual  place  of  residence  of  either  bride  or  bridegroom. 
There  are  no  contemporary  registers  for  Temple  Grafton,  and 
there  is  no  entry  of  the  marriage  in  those  for  Stratford-upon- 
Avon.  Tliere  is  a  traditfon  that  such  a  record  was  seen  during  * 
the  XQth  century  in  the  registers  for  Luddington,  a  chapdry 
within  the  parish,  which  are  now  destroyed.  Shake^>eare's 
first  child,  Susanna,  was  baptized  on  the  a6th  of  May  1583, 
and  was  followed  on  the  and  of  Februaxy  1585  by  twins, 
Hamnet  and  Judith. 

In  or  after  1584  Shakespeare's  career  in  Stratford  seems  to 
have  come  to  a  tempestuous  dose.    An  18th-century  story  of  a 
drinking-bout  in  a   neighbouring   village   is  of   no      ty^tim^ 
importance,  except  as  indicating  a  local  impression      yMu% 
that  a  distinguished  dtizen  had  had  a  wildish  youth.      '^^ 
But  there  is  a  tradition  which  comes  from  a  double 
source  and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  in  substance,  to 
the  effect  that  Shakespeare  got  into  trouble  through  poaching 
on  the  estates  of  a  considerable  Warwickshire  magnate.  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  and  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Stratfoid  in  order 
to  escape  the  results  of  his  misdemeanour.    It  is  added  that  he 
afterwu^  took  his  revenge  on  Lucy  by  satirizing  him  as  the 
Justice  Shallow,  with  the  dozen  white  louses  in  his  old  coat, 
of  The  Merry  Wives  oj  Windsor.    From  this  event  until  he 
emerges  as  an  actor  and  rising  pla3rwright  in  1592  his  history  is 
a  blank,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  experience  may  not 
have  helped  to  fill  it.   Much  might  indeed  be  done  in  dght  years 
of  crowded  Elizabethan  life.    Conjecture  has  not  been  idle,  and 
has  assigned  him  in  turns  during  this  or  some  other  period  to 
the  occupations  of  a  scrivener,  an  apothecary,  a  dyer,  a  printer, 
a  ^dier,  and  the  like.    The  suggestion  that  he  saw  military 
service  rests  largely  on  a  confusion  with  another  William  Shake- 
speare of  Rowington.    Aubrey  had  heard  that  "  he  had  been 
in  his  younger  years  a  schoolmaster  in  the  country."    The 
mention  in  Henry  IV.  of  certain  obscure  yeomen  families. 
Visor  of  Woncote  and  Perkes  of  Stinchoombe  Hill,  near  Dureley 
in  Gloucestershire,  has  been  thought  to  suggest  a  sojourn  in 
that  district,  where  indeed  Shakespeares  were  to  be  found  from 
an  early  date.    Ultimatdy,  of  course,  he  drifted  to  London 
and  the  theatre,  where,  according  to  the  stage  tradition,  he 
found  employment  in  a  menial  capadty,  perhaps  even  as  a 
holder  of  horses  at  the  doors,  before  he  was  admitted  into  a 
company  as  an  actor  and  so  found  his  way  to  his  true  vocation 
as  a  writer  of  plays.    Malone  thought  that  he  might  have  left 
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Stratford  with  one  of  the  travelling  companies  of  players  which 
from  time  to  time  visited  the  town.  Later  biographers  have 
fixed  upon  Leicester's  men,  who  were  at  Stratford  in  1587, 
and  have  held  that  Shakespeare  remained  to  the  end  in  the  same 
company,  passing  with  it  on  Leicester's  death  in  1588  under  the 
patronage  of  Ferdinando,  Lord  Strange  and  afterwards  earl  of 
Derby,  and  on  Derby's  death  in  1594  under  that  of  the  lord 
chamberlain,  Henry  Carey,  Lord  Hunsdon.  This  theory  perhaps 
hardly  takes  sufficient  account  of  the  shifting  combinations 
and  recombinations  of  actors,  espedaliy  during  the  disastrous 
plague  years  of  159a  to  1594.  The  continuity  of  Strange's 
company  with  Leicester's  is  very  disputable,  and  while  the  names 
of  many  members  of  Strange's  company  in  and  about  1593 
are  on  record,  Shakeqieare's  is  not  amongst  them.  It  is  at  Imt 
possible,  as  will  be  seen  later,  that  be  had  about  this  time 
relations  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke's  men,  or  with  the  eail  of 
Sussex's  men,  or  with  both  of  these  organisations. 

What  is  clear  is  that  by  the  summer  of  1592,  when  he  was 
twenty-eight,  he  had  begun  to  emerge  as  a  playwright,  and  had 
evoked  the  JMlousy  of  one  at  leart  of  the  ptmp  of 
scholar  poets  who  in  recent  years  had  claimed  a 
monopoly  of  the  stage.  This  was  Robert  Greene, 
who,  in  an  invective  on  behalf  of  the  play-makers 
against  the  play-actors  which  forms  part  of  his  Groats-wortk 
of  WU,  speaks  of  "  an  upstart  Crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers, 
that  with  his  Tygers  heart  wrapt  in  a  Players  hidct  supposes  he 
is  as  well  able  to  bumbast  out  a  blanke  verse  as  the  best  of  3rou: 
and  being  an  absolute  Johannes  fac  toltcm,  is  in  his  owne  conceit 
the  ondy  Shake-scene  in  a  countrie."  The  play  upon  Shake- 
speare's name  and  the  parody  of  a  line  from  Henry  VI.  make 
the  reference  unmistakable.^  The  London  theatres  were  closed, 
fint  through  riots  and  then  through  plague,  from  June  159a 
to  April  1594,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  month  i^t  each 
Christmas  during  that  period;  and  the  comp>anies  were  dissolved 
or  drivm  to  the  provinces.  Even  if  Shake^)eare  had  been 
connected  with  Strange's  men  during  their  London  seasons  of 
159a  and  X593,  it  does  not  seem  that  he  travelled  with  them. 
Other  activities  may  have  been  sufficient  to  occupy  the  interval. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  probably  an  attempt  to  win 
a  reputation  in  the  world  of  non-dramatic  poetry.  Venus  and 
Adonis  was  published  about  April  1593,  and  Lucrece  about  May 
X594.  Tlie  poems  were  printed  by  Richard  Field,  in  whom 
Shakespeare  would  have  found  an  old  Stratford  acquaintance; 
and  each  has  a  dedication  to  Henry  Wriothesley,  eail  of  South- 
ampton, a  brilliant  and  accomplished  favourite  of  the  court,  still 
in  his  nonage.  A  possibly  super-subtle  criticism  discerns  an 
increased  warmth  in  the  tone  of  the  later  dedication,  which  is 
supposed  to  argue  a  mariced  growth  of  intimacy.  Tlie  fact  of 
this  intimacy  is  vouched  for  by  the  story  handed  down  from 
Sir  William  Davenant  to  Rowe  (who  published  in  1709  the  first 
regular  biography  of  Shakespeare)  that  Southampton  gave 
Shakespeare  a  thousand  pounds  "  to  enable  him  to  go  through 
with  a  purchase  which  he  heard  he  had  a  mind  to."  The  date  of 
this  generosity  is  not  specified,  and  there  is  no  known  purchase  by 
Shakespeare  which  can  have  cost  anything  like  the  sum  named. 
The  mention  of  Southampton  leads  naturally  to  the  most 
difficult  problem  which  a  biographer  has  to  handle,  that  of  the 
Sonnets.  But  this  will  be  more  conveniently  taken  up  at  a 
later  point,  and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  put  on  record  the 
probability  that  the  earliest  of  the  sonnets  belong  to  the  period 
now  under  discussion.  There  is  a  surmise,  which  is  not  in  itself 
other  than  plausible,  and  which  has  certsinly  been  supported  with 
a  good  deal  of  ingenious  argument,  that  Shakespeare's  enfon^ 
leisure  enabled  him  to  make  of  1593  a  Wanderjahr,  and  in 
particular  that  the  traces  of  a  visit  to  northern  Italy  may  clearly 
be  seen  in  the  local  colouring  of  Lncrece  as  compared  with  Venus 
and  AdoniSt  &nd  in  that  of  the  group  of  plays  which  may  be  dated 
in  or  about  1594  and  1595  as  compared  with  those  that  preceded. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  Shakespeare 
may  perfectly  well,  at  this  or  at  some  earlier  time,  have  voyaged 

*  It  is  most  improbable,  however,  that  the  apologetic  refetenoe  in 
Cbettle's'/r«iid-Aarl'«  Dream  (December  1593}  refers  to  Shakespeare. 


to  Italy,  and  possibly  Denmark  and  even  Germany  as  well, 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  rely  upon,  and  that  inference  from 
internal  evidence  is  adangerous  ^lide  whena  writer  of  so  aasimihr 
tive  a  temperament  as  that  of  Shakespeare  is  ooncemcd. 

From  the  no/peoing  of  the  theatres  in  the  summer  of  1594 
onwards  Shake^eaie's  status  is  in  many  ways  dearer.  He  had 
certainly  become  a  leading  member  of  the  Chamber- 
Iain's  company  by  the  following  winter,  when  his  iSyjJ* 
name  spears  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  the  treasurer  ckmmi 
of  the  chamber's  accounts  as  one  of  the  recipients  of  *y« 
payment  for  their  performances  at  court;  and  there  is  ^  " 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  continued  to  act  with 
and  write  for  the  same  associates  to  the  ck)ae  of  his  career.  The 
history  of  the  company  may  be  briefly  told.  At  the  doth  of  the 
lord  chamberlain  on  the  aand  of  July  1596,  it  passed  under  the 
protection  of  his  successor,  George,  and  Lord  Htmsdon,  and 
once  more  became  "  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  men  "  when  he 
was  appointed  to  that  office  on  the  x7thofMazcfa  1597.  JamesL 
on  his  accession  took  this  company  under  his  patronage  as  grooms 
of  the  chamber,  and  during  the  remainder  of  Shakespeare's 
connexion  with  the  stage  th^  were  "  the  King's  men."  The 
records  of  performances  at  court  show  that  they  were  by  far  the 
most  favoured  of  the  companies,  their  nearest  rivals  being  the 
company  known  during  the  reign  of  EUzabeth  as  "  the  Admiral^" 
and  afterwards  as  "  Ftince  Henry's  men."  Firom  the  iwimmrr 
of  1594  to  March  1603  they  appear  to  have  played  almost 
continuously  in  London,  aa  the  <mly  provincial  perfonnancesby 
them  which  are  upon  record  were  during  the  autumn  d  1597, 
when  the  London  theatres  were  for  a  short  time  dosed  owingto 
the  intedference  of  some  of  the  players  in  politics.  They  travdied 
again  during  2603  when  the  plague  was  in  London,  and  during 
at  any  rate  portions  of  the  summers  or  autumns  of  most  yesis 
thereafter.  In  1594  they  were  playing  at  Newington  Butts,  and 
probably  also  at  the  Rose  on  Bankside,  and  at  the  Croas  Keys 
in  the  dty.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  in  later  years  tb^ 
used  the  Theatre  in  Shoreditch,  since  this  was  the  pn^wrty  of 
James  Burbage,  the  father  of  their  princqud  actor,  Ridbaid 
Burbage.  The  Theatre  was  pulled  down  in  2598,  and,  after  a 
short  hiterval  during  which  the  company  may  have  pUyed  at  the 
Curtain,  also  in  Shoreditch,  Richard  BurlMige  ami  his  brother 
Cuthbert  rehoused  them  in  the  Globe  on  Bankside,  built  in  port 
out  of  the  materials  of  the  Theatre.  Here  the  profits  of  the 
enterprise  were  divid«l  between  the  members  of  the  compsay 
as  such  and  the  owners  of  the  building  as  "  housdeepcrs," 
and  shares  in  the  "  house  "  were  hdd  in  joint  tenancy  by  Shake- 
speare and  some  of  his  leading  "  fellows."  About  1608  another 
playhouse  became  available  for  the  company  in  the  **  private  " 
or  winter  house  of  the  BUck  Friars.  This  was  also  the  pnqxity 
of  the  Burbage^,  but  had  previously  been  leased  to  a  oompsny 
of  boy  players.  A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  as  to  profits 
wasrnade. 

Shakespeare  is  reported  by  Aubr^  to  have  been  a  good  actor, 
but  Adam  in  As  You  Lihe  It^  and  the  Ghost  in  Hamdei  indicate 
the  type  of  part  which  he  played.  As  a  dramatist,  however, 
he  was  the  mainstay  of  the  company  for  at  least  some  fifteen  year&» 
during  which  Ben  Jonson,  Dekker,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
Toumeur  also  contributed  to  their  repertory.  On  an  aversge 
he  must  have  written  for  them  about  two  plays  a  year,  althou^ 
his  rapidity  of  production  seems  to  have  been  greatest  during 
the  opening  years  of  the  period.  There  was  also  no  doubt  a  good 
deal  of  rewriting  of  his  own  earlier  work,  and  also  perhaps,  at 
the  beginning,  of  that  of  others.  Occasionally  he  nuy  have 
entered  into  collaboration,  as,  for  erample,  at  the  end  of  ha 
career,  with  Fletcher. 

In  a  worldly  sense  he  clearly  flourished,  and  about  1596,  if 
not  earlier,  he  was  able  to  resume  relations  as  a  moneyed 
man  with  Stratford-on-Avon.  There  b  no  evidence  to  show 
whether  he  had  visited  the  town  in  the  interval,  or  whether 
he  had  brought  his  wife  snd  family  to  London.  His  son  Hamnct 
died  and  was  buried  at  Stratford  in  2596.  During  the  last  ta 
years  John  Shakespeare's  affairs  had  remained  nnprasperoos. 
He  incurred  fresh  debt,  partly  through  becoming  surety  bt 
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his  brother  Henry;  and  in  150a  Us  name  was  induded  in  a  list 
of  recusants  dwelling  at  or  near  Stratlord-on-Avon.with  a  note 
by  the  commissioners  that  in  his  case  the  cause  was  believed  to 
be  the  fear  of  process  for  debt.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
this  explanation,  or  to  seek  a  reli^ous  motive  in 
John  Shakespeare's  abstinence  from  church.  William 
Shakespeare's  purse  must  have  made  a  considerable 
difference.  The  prosecutions  for  debt  ceased,  and  in  1597  a 
fresh  action  was  brought  in  Chancery  for  the  recovery  of  A^ies 
from  the  Lamberts.  Like  the  last,  it  seems  to  have  been 
without  resulL  Another  step  was  taken  to  secure  the  dignity 
of  the  family  by  an  application  in  the  course  of  1596  to  the 
heralds  for  the  confirmation  of  a  coat  of  arms  said  to  have  been 
granted  to  John  Shakespeare  while  he  was  bailiff  of  Stratford. 
The  bearings  were  or  on  a  bend  tdbU  a  spear  or  rteeled  argent, 
the  crest  a  falcon  his  wings  displayed  argent  supporting  a  spear 
«r  steeled  argent^  and  the  motto  Nam  tarn  droicL  The  grant 
was  duly  made,  and  in  1599  there  was  a  further  application  for 
leave  to  impale  the  arms  of  Arden,  in  right  of  Shakespeare's 
mother.  No  use,  however,  of  the  Arden  arms  by  the  Shake- 
speares  can  be  traced.  In  1 597  Shakespeare  made  an  important 
purchase  for  £60  of  the  house  and  gardens  of  New  Place  in  Chapel 
Street.  This  was  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  Stratford,  and 
its  acquisition  an  obvious  triumph  for  the  ez-poacher.  Presum- 
ably John  Shakespeare  ended  his  days  in  peace.  A  visitor  to 
his  shop  remembered  him  as  "  a  merry-cbeekt  old  man  "  always 
ready  to  crack  a  jest  with  his  son.  He  died  in  x6oi,  and  his  w^e 
in  1608,  and  the  Henley  Street  houses  passed  to  Shakespeare. 
Aubrey  records  that  he  paid  annual  visits  to  Stratford,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  he  kept  in  touch  with  the  life  of  the  place.  The 
correspondence  of  his  neighbours,  the  Quineys,  in  1598  contains 
an  application  to  him  for  a  loan  to  Richard  Quiney  upon  a  visit 
to  London,  and  a  discussion  of  possible  investments  for  him 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  In  160a  be  took,  at  a  rent 
of  3S.  6d.  a  year,  a  copyhold  cottage  in  Chapel  Lane,  perhaps 
for  the  use  of  his  gardener.  In  the  same  year  he  invested 
£320  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate  consisting  of  X07  acres  in  the 
open  fields  of  Old  Stratford,  together  with  a  farm-house,  garden 
and  orchard,  30  acres  of  pasture  and  common  rights;  and  in 
1605  he  spent  another  £4^  in  the  outstanding  term  of  a  lease 
of  certain  great  tithes  in  Stratford  parish,  which  brought  in  an 
income  of  abou(  £60  a  year. 

Meanwhile  London  remained  his  headquarters.  Here  Mabne 
thought  that  he  had  evidence,  now  lost,  of  his  residence  in  South- 
wark  as  early  as  1596,  and  as  late  as  x6o8.  It  is 
known  that  payments  of  subsidy  were  due  from  him 
for  1597  and  1598  in  the  parish  of  St  Helen's,  Bishops- 
gate,  and  that  an  arrear  was  ultimately  collected 
in  the  liberty  of  the  Qink.  He  had  no  doubt  mignted  from 
Bisbopsgate  when  the  Globe  upon  Bankside  was  opened  by  the 
Chamberlain's  men.  There  is  evidence  that  in  1604  he  "  lay," 
temporarily  or  permanently,  in  the  house  of  Christopher 
Mount  joy,  a  tire-maker  of  French  extraction,  at  the  comer  of 
Silver  Street  and  Monkwell  Street  in  Cripplegate.  A  recently 
recovered  note  by  Aubrey,  if  it  really  refers  to  Shakespeare 
(which  is  not  quite  certain),  is  of  value  as  throwing  light  not 
only  upon  his  abode,  but  upon  his  personality.  Aubrey  seems  to 
have  derived  it  from  William  Beeston  the  actor,  and  through 
him  from  John  Lacy,  an  actor  of  the  king's  company.  It  is 
as  follows:  "  The  more  to  be  admired  q[uod]  he  was  not  a 
company-keeper,  lived  in  Shoreditch,  would  not  be  debauched, 
&  if  invited  to  court,  he  was  in  paine."  Against  this  testimony 
to  the  correctness  of  Shakespeare's  morals  are  to  be  placed  an 
anecdote  of  a  green-room  amour  picked  up  by  a  Middle  Temple 
student  in  1603  and  a  Restontion  scandal  which  made  him  the 
father  by  the  hostess  of  the  Crown  Inn  at  Oxford,  where  he 
baited  on  his  visiu  to  Stratford,  of  Sir  WUliam  Davenant,  who 
was  bom  in  February  1606.  His  credit  at  court  is  implied  by 
Ben  Jonson's  references  to  his  flighu  "  that  bo  did  take  Elixa 
and  our  James,"  and  by  stories  of  the  courtesies  which  passed 
between  him  and  Elizabeth  while  he  was  playing  a  kingly  part  in 
her  presence,  of  the  origin  of  JA*  Merry  Wins  of  Windsor  in 


her  desire  to  see  Falstaff  in  love,  and  of  an  autograph  letter 
written  to  honour  him  by.  King  James.  It  was  noticed  with 
some  surprise  by  Henry  Chettle  that  his  "  honied  muse  "  dropped 
no  "  sable  tear  "  to  oelebnte  the  death  of  the  queen.  South- 
ampton's patronage  may  have  introduced  him  to  the  brilliant 
circle  that  gathered  round  the  eari  of  Essex,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  or  his  company  were  held  personally 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  Richard  II.  at  the  command 
of  some  of  the  followers  of  Essex  as  a  prelude  to  the  disastrous 
rising  of  Februaiy  i6ox.  The  editors  of  the  First  Folio  speak 
also  of  favours  received  by  the  author  in  his  lifetime  from 
William  Herbert,  eari  of  Pembroke,  and  his  brother  Philip 
Herbert,  earl  of  Montgomery. 

He  appears  to  have  been  on  cordis!  terms  with  his  fellows 
of  the  stage.  One  of  them,  Augustine  Phillips,  left  him  a 
small  legacy  in  1605,  and  in  his  own  will  he  paid  a  rmutt. 
similar  compliment  to  Richard  Burbage,  and  to  John 
Heminge  and  Henry  Condell,  who  afterwards  edited  his  plays. 
His  relations  with  Ben  Jonson,  whom  he  is  said  by  Rowe  to  have 
introduced  to  the  world  as  a  playwright,  have  been  much 
canvassed.  Jests  are  preserved  which,  even  if  apocryphal, 
indicate  considerable  intimacy  between  the  two.  This  is  not 
inconsistent  with  occasional  passages  of  arms.  The  anonymous 
author  of  The  Return  from  Parnassus  (snd  part;  1603),  for 
example,  makes  Kempe,  the  actor,  allude  to  a  "  purge  "  which 
Shakespeare  gave  Jonson,  in  return  for  his  attack  on  some  of 
his  rivals  in  The  Poetaster,^  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this 
purge  was  the  description  of  Ajax  and  his  humours  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  Jonson,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  criticism 
incarnate,  did  not  aput  Shakespeare  either  in  his  prologues  or 
in  his  private  conversation.  He  told  Drummond  of  Hawthomden 
that  "  Shakspeer  wanted  arte."  But  the  verses  which  he  con- 
tributed to  the  First  Folio  are  generous  enough  to  make  all 
amends,  and  in  his  Disaneries  (pub.  164X ;  written  c.  1634  and 
later),  while  regretting  Shakespeare's  excessive  facility  and  the 
fact  that  he  often  "  fell  into  those  things,  could  not  escape 
laughter,"  he  declares  him  to  have  been  "  honest  and  of  an 
open  and  free  nature,"  and  says  that,  for  his  own,  part, "  I  lov'd 
the  man  and  do  honour  his  memory  (on  this  side  idolatry)  as 
much  as  any."  According  to  the  memoranda-book  (1661-1663) 
of  the  Rev.  John  Ward  (who  became  vicar  of  Stratford  in  1663), 
Jonson  and  Michael  Dnyton,  himself  a  Warwickshire  poet,  had 
been  drinking  with  Shakespeare  when  he  caught  the  fever  of 
which  he  died;  and  Thomas  Fuller  (i6o8-x66i),  whose  Worthies 
was  published  in  1663,  gives  an  imaginative  description  of  the 
wit  combats,  of  which  many  took  place  between  the  two 
mighty  contemporaries. 

Of  Shakespeare's  literary  reputation  during  his  Hfetime  there 
is  ample  evidence.  He  is  probably  neither  the  "  WOly  "  of 
Spenser's  Tears  of  the  Muses,  nor  the  "  Action  "  of  ctoatoa- 
his  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again,  But  from  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  Venus  and  Adonis  and 
Lucrece  honorific  allusions  to  his  work  both  as  poet 
and  dramatist,  and  often  to  himself  by  name,  come  thick  and 
fast  from  writers  of  every  kind  and  degree.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  these  from  the  biographical  point  of  view  are  those 
contained  in  the  PaUadis  Tamia,  a  kind  of  literary  handbook 
published  by  Francis  Meres  in  1598;  for  Meres  not  only  extob 
him  as  "the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  [t.e.  comedy  and 
tragedy]  for  the  stage,"  and  one  of  "  the  most  passionate  among 
us  to  bewaile  and  bemoane  the  perplexities  of  Love,"  but  also 
takes  the  trouble  to  give  a  list  of  twelve  plajrs  already  written, 
which  serves  as  a  starting-point  for  all  modem  attempts  at  a 
chronological  arrangement  of  his  work.  It  is  moreover  from 
Meres  that  we  first  hear  of  **  his  sugred  Sonnets  among  his 
private  friends."    Two  of  these  sonnets  were  printed  in  1599 

*  Kempe  (speaking  to  Burbage),  "  Few  of  the  univetBity  pen  plays 
well.  They  smell  too  much  of  that  writer  Ovid  and  that  writer  (su) 
Metamorpnosis,  and  talk  too  much  of  Proserpina  and  Jupiter 
Why  here's  our  felkyw  Shakespeare  puu  them  all  down :  ave.  and 
Ben  Jonson  too.  O  that  Ben  Jonson  is  a  pestilent  fellow  He  brought 
up  Horsce  giving  the  Poets  a  pill,  but  our  fellow  Shakespeare  hath 
given  him  a  purge  that  made  him  beray  his  credit." 
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in  a  vdume  of  miscellaneous  verse  called  The  PassionaU  Pilgrim. 
This  was  ascribed  upon  the  title-page  to  Shakespeare,  but  pro- 
bably, so  far  as  moat  of  its  contents  were  concerned,  without 
justification.  Tlie  bulk  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  remained 
unpublished  until  1609. 

About  x6xo  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  left  London,  and 
entered  upon  the  definite  occupation  of  his  house  at  New 
Place,  Stratford.  Here  he  lived  the  life  of  a  retired 
gentleman,  on  friendly  if  satirical  terms  with  the 
richest  of  his  neighbours,  the  Combes,  and  interested 
in  local  affairs,  such  as  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  highways 
in  x6xx,  or  a  proposed  enclosure  of  the  open  fields  at  Wdcombe 
in  X614,  which  might  affect  his  income  or  his  comfort.  He  had 
his  garden  with  its  mulberry-tree,  and  his  farm  in  the  immediate 
nei^bourhood.  His  brothers  Gilbert  and  Rkhard  were  still 
alive;  the  latter  died  in  16x3.  His  sister  Joan  had  married 
William  Hart,  a  hatter,  and  in  x6i6  was  dwelling  in  one  of  his 
houses  in  Henley  Street.  Of  his  daughters,  the  eldest,  Susaima, 
had  married  in  X607  John  Hall  (d.  1635),  a  physician  of  some  re- 
putation. They  dwelt  in  Stratford,  and  had  one  child,  Elizabeth, 
afterwards  Lady  Barnard  (1608-X670).  The  younger,  Judith, 
married  Thomas  Quiney,a  vintner,  also  of  Stratford,  two  months 
before  her  father's  deaUi.  At  Stratford  the  last  few  of  the  plays 
may  have  been  written,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Shake- 
speare's connexion  with  the  King's  company  ended  when  the 
Globe  was  burnt  down  during  a  performance  of  Henry  VIII.  on 
the  2Qth  of  June  16 13.  Certainly  his  retirement  did  not  imply 
an  absolute  break  with  London  life.  In  16x3  he  devised  an 
iMpresa,OT  emblem,  to  be  painted  by  Richard  Burbage, and  worn 
in  the  Ult  on  Accession  day  by  the  earl  of  Rutland,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  old  circle  of  Southampton  and  Essex.  In  the 
same  year  he  purchased  for  £x40  a  freehold  house  in  the  Black- 
friars,  near  the  Wardrobe.  This  was  conveyed  to  trustees, 
apparently  in  order  to  bar  the  right  which  his  widow  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  dower.  In  x6xs  this  purchase  involved 
Shakespeare  in  a  lawsuit  for  the  surrender  of  the  title-deeds. 
Richard  Davies,  a  Gloucestershire  clergyman  of  the  end  of  the 
xyth  century,  reports  that  the  poet  "  died  a  papist,"  and  the 
statement  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  received  from 
biographers.  There  is  indeed  little  to  corroborate  it;  for  an 
alleged  "  spiritual  testament "  of  John  Shakespeare  is  of  suspected 
origin,  and  Davies's  own  words  suggest  a  late  co&Version  rather 
than  an  hereditary  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  to 
refute  it  beyond  an  entry  in  the  accounts  of  Stratford  corporation 
for  drink  given  in  X614  to  "  a  preacher  at  the  Newe  Place." 

Shakespeare  made  his  will  on  the  35th  of  March  x6i6,  appar- 
ently in  some  haste,  as  the  executed  deed  is  a  draft  with  many 
^^  erasures  and  interlineations.    There  were  legacies  to 

his  daughter  Judith  Quiney  and  his  sister  Joan  Hart, 
and  remembrances  to  friends  both  in  Warwickshire  and  in 
London;  but  the  real  estate  was  left  to  his  sbtcr  Susaima  Hall 
under  a  strict  entail  which  points  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
testator  to  found  a  family.  Shakespeare's  wife,  for  whom  other 
provision  must  have  been  made,  is  only  mentioned  in  an  inter- 
lineation, by  which  the  "  second  best  bed  with  the  furniture  " 
was  bequeathed  to  her.  Much  nonsense  has  been  written  about 
this,  but  it  seems  quite  natural.  The  best  bed  was  an  important 
chattel,  which  would  go  with  the  house.  The  estate  was  after  all 
not  a  large  one.  Aubrey's  estimate  of  its  annual  value  as  £aoo 
or  £300  a  year  sounds  reasonable  enough,  and  John  Ward's  state- 
ment that  Shakespeare  spent  £1000  a  year  must  surely  be  an 
exaggeration.  The  sum-total  of  his  known  investments  amounts 
to  £960.  Mr  Sidney  Lee  calculates  that  his  theatrical  income 
must  have  reached  £600  a  year;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  also  is  not  a  considerable  overestimate.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  purchasing  value  of  money  in  the  X7th 
century  is  generally  regarded  as  having  been  about  eight  times 
its  present  value.  Shakespeare's  interest  in  the  "  houses  "  of  the 
Globe  and  Blackfriars  probably  determined  on  his  death. 

A  month  after  his  will  was  signed,  on  the  33rd  of  April  16x6, 
Shakespeare  died,  and  as  a  tithe-owner  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  the  pariah  church.   Some  doggerel  upon  the  stone  that  covexs 


the  grave  has  been  assigned  by  local  tradition  to  hisown pen.  A 
more  elaborate  monument,  with  a  bust  by  the  sculptor  Gcnid 
Johnson,  was  in  due  course  set  up  on  the  chancel  walL  ^__ 
Axme  Shakespeare  follow«l  her  husband  on  the  6th 
of  August  1633.  The  family  was  never  founded.  Shake- 
speare's grand-daughter,  Elizabeth  Hall,  made  two  <'li«Mi*«r 
marriages,  the  first  with  Thomas  Nash  of  Stratford,  the  second 
with  John,  afterwards  Sir  John,  Barnard  of  Abington  Manor, 
^orthants.  His  daughter  Judith  Quiney  had  three  sons,  all 
of  whom  had  died  uimiarried  by  X639.  There  were,  thenfoie, 
no  'direct  descendants  <^  Shakespeare  in  -existrnfe  after  Lady 
Barnard's  death  in  X670.  Those  of  his  sister,  Joan  Hart,  cookl 
however  still  be  traced  in  X864.  On  Lady  Barnard's  deaith  the 
Henley  Street  houses  passed  to  the  Harts,  in  whose  family  they 
remained  until  x8o6.  They  were  then  sold,  and  in  1846  were 
bought  for  the  public.  They  are  now  held  with  Axme  Hathaway's 
Cottage  at  Shottery  as  the  Birthplace  Trust.  Lady  Barnard 
had  disposed  of  the  Blackfriars  house.  The  rest  ci  the  property 
was  sold  under  the  terms  of  her  will,  and  New  Place  passed, 
first  to  the  Goptoits  who  rebuilt  it,  and  then  to  the  Rev.  Francis 
GastreU,  who  pulled  it  down  in  x  7  59.  The  site  now  forms  a  public 
recreation-ground,  and  hard  by  is  a  memorial  building  with  a 
theatre  in  which  performanres  of  Shakespeare's  plays  are  givta 
annually  in  April.  Both  the  Memorial  and  the  Birthplace  contain 
musetmis,  in  which  books,  documents  and  portraits  of 
Shakespearian  interest,  together  with  relics  of  greater  or  less 
authenticity,  are  stored. 

No  letter  or  other  writing  in  Shakeq>eare's  hand  can  be  proved 
to  exist,  with  the  exception  of  three  signatures  upon  his  wiD, 
one  upon  a  deposition  (May  xx,  x6x2)  in  a  lawsuit  with  whidi 
he  was  remotely  concerned,  and  two  upon  deeds  (March  xo  and 
XX,  x6x3)  in  connexion  with  the  purchase  of  his  Blackfriaxs  house. 
A  copy  of  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne  (X603)  in  the  Britbh 
Museum,  a  copy  of  the  Aldine  edition  of  Ovid's  Metomorpkna 
(1503)  in  the  Bodleian,  and  a  copy  of  the  i6xa  edition  of  Sir 
Thomas  North's  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  ef  Ike  NoHe 
Cruians  and  Romaines  in  the  Greenock  Library,  have  all  been 
put  forward  with  some  platisibility  as  bearing  hb  autograph 
name  or  initials,  and,  in  the  third  case,  a  marg^al  note  by  him. 
A  passage  in  the  manuscript  of  the  play  of  Sir  Thomas  Man  has 
been  ascribed  to  him  {vide  infra),  and,  if  the  play  is  his,  might 
be  in  his  handwriting.  Aubrey  records  that  he  was  "  a  hand- 
some, well-shap't  man,"  and  the  lameness  attributed  to  hiis 
by  some  writers  has  its  origin  only  in  a  too  literal  interpr^atioo 
of  certain  references  to  spiritual  disabilities  in  the  Sonmets. 

A  collection  of  Mr  William  Shakespeare^s  Omtedies,  Histeria 
and  Tragedies  was  printed  at  the  press  of  WOliarn  aiul  Isaac 
Jaggard,  and  issued  by  a  group  of  booksellers  in  X623. 
This  volume  is  known  as  the  First  Folio.  It  has 
dedications  to  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  and  to 
"  the  great  Variety  of  Readers,"  both  of  which  are  signed  t^ 
two  of  Shakespeare's  "  fellows  "  at  the  Globe,  John  Heminge 
and  Henry  Condell,  and  commendatory  verses  by  Ben  Jonsoo, 
Hugh  Holland,  Leonard  Digges  and  an  unidentified  L  M. 
The  Droeahout  engraving  forms  part  of  the  title-page.  The 
contents  include,  with  the  exception  of  Pericles,  all  of  the  thirty- 
seven  plays  now  ordinarily  printed  in  editions  of  Shakespeare's 
works.  Of  these  eighteen  were  here  published  for  the  first  time: 
The  other  eighteen  had  already  appeared  in  one  or  more  wepuixe 
editions,  known  as  the  Quartos. 

The  following  list  gives  the  date  of  the  First  Quaxto  ci  each 
such  play,  and  also  that  of  any  later  (Quarto  irtiich  diffes 
materially  from  the  First. 

The  Qaartp  Editions, 

Tilus  Andronicus  (is9A)' 
2  Henry  VI.  (i594)* 
^  Henry  VI,  (1595). 
Richard  II.  (XS97,  1608). 
Richard  III.  (IS97). 
Romeo  and  Juhet  (1507,  xm9). 
love's  Labour's  Lost  (iSgB). 


t  Henry  IV.  li^). 
2HenryIV.(vEoo). 
Henry  V.  (iteo). 


A  Midsummer  Nigies 

(1600). 
The  Merchant  ef  Veniu  (1600). 
Much  Ado  About  Nolhimgit6oo). 
The   Merry   Wives  af  Wivissr 

(X602). 

Hamlot  (x60S«  1604). 
ICtat  Lear  (x6o8). 
Tre^lus  and  Cressida  (1609). 
OAOla  (1623). 
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Entriei  in  the  Register  of  copyrights  kept  by  the  Company 
of  Stationers  indicate  thftt  editions  ot  As  You  Like  It  and 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra  were  contemplated  but  not  published  in 
i6oo,and  xteS  re^>ectively. 

The  Quartos  differ  very  much  in  character.  Some  of  them 
contain  texts  which  are  practically  identical  with  those  of 
the  First  Folio;  others  show  variations  so  material  as  to  suggest 
that  some  revision,  either  by  rewriting  or  by  shortening  for  stage 
purposes,  took  place.  Amongst  the  latter  are  2,  3  Henry  VI., 
Richard  III.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Hamlet  and  King  beat.  Many  scholars  doubt  whether  the 
Quarto  versions  of  2, 3  Henry  VI.,  which  appeared  under  the  titles 
of  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  two  famous  Houses 
of  Yorh  and  Lancaster  and  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke 
of  York,  are  Shakespeare's  work  at  all.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
Quartos  of  The  Troublesome  Reign  of  John  King  of  England  (i  sg  i) 
and  The  Taming  of  A  5Arew(  1594)1  Although  treated  for  copyright 
purposes  as  identical  with  the  plays  of  King  John  and  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  which  he  founded  upon  them,  are  not  his.  The  First 
Quartos  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Henry  V.,  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  and  Hamlet  seem  to.be  mainly  based,  not  upon  written 
texts  of  the  plays,  but  upon  versions  largely  made  up  out  of 
shorthand  notes  taken  at  the  theatre  by  the  agents  of  a  piratical 
bookseller.  A  similar  desire  to  exploit  the  commercial  value 
of  Shakespeare's  reputation  probably  led  to  the  appearance  of 
his  name  or  initials  upon  the  title-pages  of  Locrine  (1595), 
Sir  John  OldcasUe  (x6oo),  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell  (1603),  The 
London  Prodigal  (1605),  The  Puritan  (1607),  A  Yorkshire 
Tragedy  (1608),  and  Pericles  (1609).  It  is  not  likely  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  three  acts  of  Pericles,  he  wrote  any  part 
of  these  plays,  some  of  which  were  not  even  produced  by  his 
company.  They  were  not  included  in  the  First  Folio  of  1623,  nor 
in  a  reprint  of  it  in  1632,  known  as  the  Second  Folio;  but  all 
seven  were  appended  to  the  second  issue  (1664)  of  the  Third 
Folio  (1663),  and  to  the  Fourth  Folio  of  x6iB5.  Shakespeare  is 
named  as  joint  author  with  John  Fletcher  on  the  title-page  of 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  (1634),  and  with  William  Rowley  on  that 
of  The  Birth  of  Merlin  (1662);  there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting 
the  former  ascription  or  for  accepting  the  latter.  Late  entries 
in  the  Stationers'  Register  assign  to  him  Cardenio  (with  Fletcher), 
Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.  (both  with  Robert  Davenport),  King 
Stephen,  Duke  Humphrey,  and  Iphis  and  lanthe;  but  none  of 
these  plays  is  now  extant.  Modem  conjecture  has  attempted 
to  trace  his  hand  in  other  plays,  of  which  Arden  of  Peversham 
(1592),  Edward  III.  (1596),  Mucedorus  (1598),  and  The  Merry 
Devil  of  Edmonton  (160S)  are  the  most  iLiportant;  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  have  had  a  share  in  Edward  III.  A  play 
on  Sir  Thomas  More,  which  has  been  handed  down  in  manu- 
script, contains  a  number  of  passages,  interpohited  in  various 
handwritings,  to  meet  requirements  of  the  censor;  and  there 
are  those  who  assign  one  of  these  (ii.  4,  1-172)  to  Shakespeare. 

Unfortunately  the  Fiist  Folio  does  not  give  the  dates  at  which 
the  plays  contained  in  it  were  ivritten  or  produced;  and  the 
endeavour  to  supply  this  deficiency  has  been  one  of  the 
******  main  preoccupations  of  more  than  a  century  of  Shake- 
spearian scholarship,  since  the  pioneer  essay  of  Edmund  Malone 
in  his  i4n  Attempt  to  Ascertain  the  Order  in  which  the  Plays  of 
Shakespeare  were  Written  (1778).  The  investigation  is  not  a 
mere  piece  of  barren  antiquarianism,  for  on  it  depends  the 
possibility  of  appreciating  the  work  of  the  world's  greatest  poet, 
not  as  if  it  were  sti  articulated  whole  like  a  philosophical  system, 
but  in  its  true  aspect  as  the  reflex  of  a  vital  and  constantly 
developing  personality.  A  starting-point  is  afforded  by  the 
dates  of  the  Quartos  and  the  entries  in  the  Stationers'  Register 
which  refer  to  them,  and  by  the  list  of  plays  already  in  existence 
in  1598  which  is  inserted  by  Francis  Meres  in  his  Palladis  Tamia 
of  that  year,  and  which,  while  not  necessarily  exhaustive  of 
Shakespeare's  pre-1598  writing,  includes  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Lovers  Labour^s  Lost,  A  Mid- 
summer Night*s  Dream,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Richard  II., 
Richard  III.,  Henry  IV.,  King  John,  Titus  Andronicus  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  well  as  a  mysterious  Low^s  Labour's  Won, 


which  has  been  conjecturally  identified  with  several  phiys, 
bat  most  plausibly  with  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  There  is  a 
mass  of  supplementary  evidence,  drawn  partly  from  definite 
notices  in  oUier  writings  or  in  diaries,  letters,  account-books,  and 
similar  records,  partly  from  allusions  to  contemporary  persons 
and  events  in  the  plays  themselves,  partly  from  parallels  of 
thought  and  expression  between  each  play  and  those  near  to  it 
in  point  of  time,  and  partly  from  considerations  of  style,  includ- 
ing the  so-called  metrical  tests,  which  depend  upon  an  analysis 
of  Shakespeare's  varying  feeling  for  rhythm  at  different  stages 
of  his  career.  The  total  result  is  certainly  not  a  demonstration, 
but  in  the  logical  sense  an  hypothesis  which  serves  to  colligate 
the  facts  and  is  consistent  with  itself  and  with  the  known  events 
of  Shakespeare's  external  life. 

The  following  table,  which  is  an  attempt  to  arrange  the  original 
dates  of  production  of  the  plays  without  regard  to  possible 
revisions,  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the  common 
results  of  recent  scholarship.  It  is  framed  on  the  assumption 
that,  as  indeed  John  Ward  tells  us  was  the  case,  Shakespeare 
ordinarily  wrote  two  plays  a  year;  but  it  will  be  understood 
that  neither  the  order  in  which  the  plays  arc  given  nor  the 
distribution  of  them  over  the  years  lays  claim  to  more  than 
approximate  accuracy. 

Chronology  of  the  Plays. 

1600. 
(2  X)  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

(22)  As  You  Like  It. 

1601. 

(23)  Hamlet. 

(24)  Twelfth  NigkL 

1602. 


plagi 
Marc 


1591. 

(x,  a)  The  Contention  of  York  and 
Lancaster  (2,  3  JSenry  VI.). 

(3)  I  Henry  vf.  ' 
(The  theatres  were  closed  for  riot 
and  plaice  from  June  to  the  end 
of  December.) 

(4)  Richard  if?.^ 

(5)  Edward  III.  (part  only). 
(0)  The  Comedy  of  Errors. 

(The  theatres  were  closed  for 

Plague   from   the   beginning   of 
ebruary  to  the  end  of  December.) 

1594- 

(7)  Titus  Andronicus. 

(The  theatres  were  dosed  for 
jue    during    February    and 
arch.) 

(8)  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

(9)  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
(xo)  Romeo  and  JulieL 

1595- 
ill)  A   Midsummer  Nights 

Dream. 
(xa)  TheTwoGentlemenof Verona. 
(X3)  King  John. 

(X4)  Richard  Ii: 

(15)  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

1597- 
(The  theatres  were  dosed  for 
misdemeanour  from  the  end  of 
July  to  October.) 
ii6)  I  Henry  IV. 

(X7)  2  Henry  /K 

(xS)  Muck  Ado  About  Nothing. 

1599- 
(X9)  Henry  V. 
(ao)  JuUus  Caesar. 


Czk)  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
(a6)  All's  WeU  that  Ends  Wett. 

1603. 
(The  theatres  were  closed  on 
Elizabeth's  death  in  March,  and 
remained    closed    for  plague 
throughout  the  year.) 

1604. 

(27)  Measure  for  Measure, 

(28)  Othdlo. 

1605. 

(29)  Macbeth. 

(30)  King  Lear. 

1606. 
(3x)  Anthony  and  Cleopatra, 

(32)  Coriolanus, 

1607. 

(33)  Timon    of    Athens    (un-- 
finished). 

1608. 

(34)  Pericles  (part  only). 

1609. 

(35)  Cymbeline. 

1610. 

(36)  The  Winter's  Tale, 

1611. 

(37)  The  Tempest, 

16 1 2. 

•  • 

1613. 

(38)  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen 

(part  only). 

(39)  Henry  VIII.  (part  only). 


A  more  detailed  account  of  the  individual  plays  may  now 
be  attempted.  The  figures  here  prefixed  correspond  to  those 
in  the  table  above. 

I,  a.  The  relation  of  The  Contention  of  York  and  Lancaster 
to  2,  3  Henry  VI.  and  the  extent  of  Shakespeare's  responsibUity 
for  cither  or  both  works  have  long  been  subjects  of  q^^^^^ 
controversy.  The  extremes  of  critical  opinion  are  to  jj^^. 
be  found  in  a  theory  which  regards  Shakespeare  as  the 
sole  author  of  2,  3  Henry  VI.  and  The  Contention  as  a  shortened 
and  piratical  version  of  the  original  plays,  and  in  a  theory  which 
regards  The  Contention  as  written  in  collaboration  by  Marlowe, 
Greene  and  possibly  Peele,  and  2,  3  Henry  VI.  as  a  revision  of 
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The  Contention  written,  also  in  collaboration,  by  Mazlowe  and 
Shakespeare.  A  comparison  of  the  two  texts  leaves  it  hardly 
possible  to  doubt  that  the  differences  between  them  are  to  be 
explained  by  revision  rather  than  by  piracy;  but  the  question 
of  authorship  is  more  difficult.  Greene's  parody,  in  the  "  Shake- 
scene  "  passage  of  his  Groats-worth  of  Wit  (159a),  of  a  line  which 
occurs  both  in  The  CorUention  and  in  3  Henry  V/.,  while  it  clearly 
suggests  Shakespeare's  connexion  with  the  plays,  is  evidence 
neither  for  nor  against  the  participation  of  other  men,  and  no 
sufficient  criterion  exists  for  distinguishing  between  Shakespeare's 
earliest  writing  and  that  of  possible  collaborators  on  grounds  of 
style.  But  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  between  the  reviser's 
work  in  a,  3  H^nry  VI.  and  on  the  one  hand  Richard  III.  or 
on  the  other  the  original  matter  of  The  Contention,  which  the 
reviser  follows  and  elaborates  scene  by  scene.  It  is  difficult  to 
assign  to  any  one  except  Shakespeare  the  humour  of  the  Jack 
Cade  scenes,  the  whole  substance  of  which  is  in  The  Contention 
as  well  as  in  Hetvy  VI.  Views  which  exclude  Shakespeare  alto- 
gether may  be  left  out  of  account.  Henry  VI.  is  not  in  Meres's 
list  of  his  plays,  but  its  inclusion  in  the  First  Folio  is  an  almost 
certain  ground  for  assigning  to  him  some  share,  if  only  as  reviseri 
in  the  completed  work. 

8.  A  very  similar  problem  is  afforded  by  i  Henry  VI. ,  and  here 
also  it  is  natural,  in  the  absence  of  tangible  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  to  hold  by  Shakespeare's  substantial  responsibility 
for  the  play  as  it  stands.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  also  may  be 
a  revised  version,  although  in  this  case  no  earlier  version  exists; 
and  if  so  the  Talbot  scenes  (iv.  a-7)  and  perhaps  also  the  Temple 
Gardens  scene  (ii.  4),  which  are  distinguished  by  certain  qualities 
of  style  from  the  rest  of  the  play,  may  date  from  the  period  of 
revision.  Thomas  Nash  refers  to  the  representation  of  Talbot 
on  the  stage  in  his  Pierce  Penilesse,  his  Supplication  to  the  Divett 
(1593),  and  it  is  probable  that  i  Henry  VI.  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  "  Harey  the  vj."  recorded  in  Henslowe's  Diary  to  have 
been  acted  as  a  new  play  by  Lord  Strange's  men,  probably  at 
the  Rose,  on  the  3rd  of  March  159a.  If  so,  it  is  a  reasonable 
conjecture  that  the  two  parts  of  The  Contention  were  originally 
written  at  sonfe  date  before  the  beginning  of  Henslowe's  record 
in  the  previous  February,  and  were  revised  so  as  to  fall  into  a 
series  with  z  Henry  VI.  in  the  latter  end  of  159a. 

4.  The  series  as  revised  can  only  be  intended  to  lead  directly 
up  to  Richard  III.,  and  this  relationship,  together  with  its  style 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  plays  belonging  to  the  autunm 
of  1594,  suggest  the  short  winter  season  of  i59a-x593  as  the  most 
Ukely  time  for  the  production  of  Richard  III.  There  is  a  difficulty 
in  that  it  is  not  included  in  Henslowe's  list  of  the  plays  acted  by 
Lord  Strange's  men  during  that  season.  But  it  may  quite  weU 
have  been  produced  by  the  only  other  company  which  appeared 
at  court  during  the  Christmas  festivities,  Lord  Pembroke's. 
The  mere  fact  that  Shakespeare  wrote  a  play,  or  more  than  one 
play,  for  Lord  Strange's  men  during  1593-1594  does  not  prove 
that  he  never  wrote  for  any  other  company  during  the  same 
period;  and  indeed  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  guess-work  as  to 
the  relations  between  Strange's  and  Pembroke's  men.  The  latter 
are  not  known  to  have  existed  before  159a,  and  many  difficulties 
would  be  solved  by  the  assumption  that  they  originated  out  of 
a  division  of  Strange's,  whose  numbers,  since  their  amalgamation 
with  the  Admiral's,  may  have  been  too  much  inflated  to  enable 
them  to  undertake  as  a  whole  the  summer  tour  of  that  year. 
If  so,  Pembroke's  probably  took  over  the  Henry  VI.  series  of 
plays,  unce  The  Contention,  or  at  least  the  True  Tragedy,  was 
published  as  performed  by  them,  and  completed  it  with  Richard 
III.  on  tbeir  return  to  London  at  Christmas.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  return  to  this  theory  in  connexion  with  the  discussion  of 
Titus  AndrotUcus  and  The  Tamini  of  the  Shrew.  The  principal 
historical  source  for  Henry  VI.  was  Edward  Hall's  Tlu  Union  of 
the  Noble  and  lUustre  Families  of  Lancaster  and  Yorh  (154a),  and 
for  Richard  III.,  as  for  all  Shakespeare's  later  hbtoriod  plays, 
the  second  edition  (1587)  of  Raphael  Holinshed's  Chronicles  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  (1577).  An  earlier  play,  The  True 
Tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third  (1594),  seems  to  have  contributed 
little  if  anything  to  Richard  III. 


6.  Many  scholars  think  that  at  any  rate  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  two  acts  of  Edward  III.,  containing  the  story  of  Edward's 
wooing  of  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  are  by  Shakespeare;  and, 
if  so,  it  is  to  about  the  time  of  Richard  III.  that  the  style  of 
his  contribution  seems  to  belong.  The  play  was  entered  in  the 
Stationers'  Register  on  December  i,  1595.  The  Shakespearian 
scenes  are  baseid  on  the  46th  Novel  in  William  Paynter's  Patau 
of  Pleasure  (X566).  The  line,  "  Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  wone 
than  weeds  "  (iL  i.  451),  b  repeated  verbatim  in  the  94th  sonnet. 

6.  To  the  winter  season  of  1593-1593  may  also  be  assigned 
with  fair  probability  Shakespeare's  first  experimental  comedy, 
The  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  if  his  writing  at  one  and  the  same 
time  for  Pembroke's  and  for  another  company  is  not  regarded  as 
beyond  the  bounds  of  conjecture,  it  becomes  tempting  to  identify 
this  with  "  the  gelyous .  comodey  "  produced,  probably  by 
Strange's  men,  for  Henslowe  as  a  new  play  on  January  5, 1593. 
The  play  contains  a  reference  to  the  wars  of  successi<Hi  in  France 
which  would  fit  any  date  from  1589  to  1594.  The  plot  is  taken 
from  the  Menaechmi,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  from  the  Ampkitmo 
of  Plautus.  William  Warner's  translation  of  the  Menaechmi 
was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  on  June  zo,  1594.  A 
performance  of  The  Comedy  of  Errors  by  "a  company  of  base 
and  common  fellows  "  (including  Shakespeare?)  is  recorded  in 
the  Gesta  Crayorum  as  taking  place  in  Gray's  Inn  hall  on 
December  a8, 1 594. 

7.  TUus  Andronicus  is  another  play  in  which  many  schxdars 
have  refused  to  see  the  hand  of  Shakespeare,  but  the  double 
testimony  of  its  inclusion  in  Meres's  list  and  in  the  First  Folip 
makes  it  unreasonable  to  deny  him  some  part  in  it.  This  may, 
however,  only  have  been  the  part  of  a  reviser,  working,  like  the 
reviser  of  The  Contention,  upon  the  dialogue  rather  than  the 
structure  of  a  crude  tragedy  of  the  school  of  Kyd.  In  fact  a 
stage  tradition  is  reported  by  Edward  Ravenscroft,  a  late 
17th-century  adapter  of  the  play,  to  the  effect  that  Shakespeare 
did  no  more  than  give  a  few  "  master-touches  "  to  the  woric  of  a 
"private  author."  The  play  was  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
Register  on  February  6,  1594,  and  was  published  in  the  same 
year  with  a  title-page  setting  out  that  it  had  been  acted  by  the 
companies  of  Lords  Derby  (t.e.  Strange,  who  had  succeeded  to 
his  father's  title  on  September  35, 1593),  Pembroke  and  Siosex. 
It  is  natyural  to  take  this  list  as  indicating  the  order  in  which  the 
three  companies  named  had  to  do  with  it,  but  it  is  probable  that 
only  Sussex's  had  played  Shakespeare's  version.  Henslowe  re- 
cords the  production  by  this  company  of  Titus  and  Andronicus 
as  a  new  play  on  January  33,  Z594,  only  a  few  .days  befoce 
the  theatres  were  dosed  by  plague.  For  the  purposes  of  Hen- 
slowe's financial  arrangements  with  the  company  a  rewritien 
play  may  have  been  classed  as  new.  Two  years  earlier  he  had 
appended  the  same  description  to  a  play  of  TiUus  and  Vespacia, 
produced  by  Strange's  men  on  April  i  z,  1593.  At  first  »ght  the 
title  suggests  a  piece  founded  on  the  lives  of  the  emperor  Titus 
and  Vespasian,  but  the  identification  of  the  play  with  an  cariy 
version  of  Titus  Andronicus  is  justified  by  the  existence  of  a  rough 
German  adaptation,  which  follows  the  general  outlines  oi  Shake- 
H>eare's  play,  but  in  which  one  of  the  sons  of  Titus  is  named 
Vespasian  instead  of  Ludus.  The  ultimate  source  of  the  pk>t  is 
unknown.  It  cannot  be  traced  in  any  of  the  Byzantine  chrocJdets. 
Strange's  men  seem  to  have  been  still  playing  Titus  in  January 
Z593,  and  it  was  probably  not  transferred  to  Pembroke's  until  tl« 
companies  were  driven  from  London  by  the  plague  of  that  year. 
Pembroke's  are  known  from  a  letter  of  Hensbwe's  to  have  beea 
ruined  by  August,  and  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  Sussex's,  who 
appeared  in  London  for  the  first  time  at  the  Christmas  of  1593, 
acquired  their  stock  of  plays  and  transferred  these  to  the  Chamber- 
lain's men,  when  the  companies  were  again  reconstituted  in  the 
summer  of  Z594.  The  revision  of  Titus  and  Vespasian  into 
Titus  Andronicus  by  Shakespeare  may  have  been  acoHnplisbed 
in  the  interval  between  these  two  transactions.  The  Chamber- 
lain's men  were  apparently  playing  Andronicus  in  June.  Tltf 
stock  of  Pembroke's  men  probably  indudcd,  as  wdl  as  Titus 
and  Vespasian,  both  Henry  VI.  and  Richard  III.,  which  also 
thus  passed  to  the  Chamberlain's  company. 
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8.  In  the  same  way  was  probably  alio  acquired  an  old  play  of 
The  Taming  of  A  5Arew.  This,  which  can  be  traced  back  as  far 
as  1589,  was  published  as  acted  by  Pembroke's  me|i  in  1594. 
In  June  of  that  year  it  was  being  acted  by  the  Chambeiiain's, 
but  more  probably  in  the  revised  venion  by  Shakespeare,  which 
Bears  the  slightly  altered  title  of  The  Tawdnt  of  The  Shrew. 
This  is  a  mu(^  more  free  ad^tation  of  its  original  than  had  been 
attempted  in  the  case  of  Henry  VI,,  and  the  Warwidcshire 
allusions  in  the  Induction  are  noteworthy.  Some  critics  have 
doubt«i  whether  Shakespeare  was  the  sole  author  of  The  Shrew, 
and  others  have  assigned  him  a  share  in  A  Shrew,  but  ndther 
thrary  has  any  very  substantial  foundation.  The  origins  of 
the  play,  which  is  to  be  dassed  as  a  farce  rather  than  a  comedy, 
are  to  be  found  ultimately  in  widely  distributed  folk-tales,  and 
more  immediately  in  Arioeto's  /  SupposiH  (1509)  as  translated 
in  George  Gascoigne's  The  Supposes  (1566).  It  may  have  been 
Shakespeare's  first  task  for  the  newly  established  Chamberlain's 
company  of  IS94  to  furbish  up  the  old  farce.  Thenceforward 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  ever  wrote  for  any  other 
company. 

9.  Ltm^s  Labotir's  Lost  has  often  been  regarded  as  the  first 
of  Shakcq>eare's  plays,  and  has  sometimes  been  placed  as  early 
as  rsSg.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  Shakespeare  was 
writing  before  159a  or  thereabouts.  The  characten  of  Levels 
Labour's  Lost  are  evidently  suggested  by  Henry  of  Navarre, 
his  followers  Biron  and  Longaville,  and  the  Catholic  League 
leader,  the  due  de  Maine.  These  personages  would  have  been 
familiar  at  any  time  from  1585  onwards.  The  absence  of  the 
play  from  the  lUts  in  Henslowe's  Diary  does  not  leave  it  impossible 
that  it  should  have  preceded  the  formation  of  the  Chamberlain's 
company,  but  certainly  renders  this  less  likely;  and  its  lyric 
character  perhaps  justifies  its  being  grouped  with  the  series  of 
plays  that  began  in  the  auttunn  of  2594.  No  entry  of  the  play 
is  found  in  the  Statlonca,*  Register,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  present  First  Quarto  of  2598  was  not  really  the  first  edition. 
The  title-page  professes  to  give  the  play  as  it  was  "  corrected  and 
augmented  "  for  the  Christmas  either  of  1597  or  of  1598.  It 
was.  again  revived  for  that  of  1604.  No  literary  source  is  known 
for  its  incidents. 

10.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  was  published  in  1597  as  played 
by  Lord  Hunsdon's  men,  was  probably  produced  somewhat 
before  A  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  as  its  incidents  seem  to 
have  suggested  the  parody  of  the  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  interlude. 
An  attempt  to  date  it  in  1591  is  hardly  justified  by  the  Nurse's 
references  to  an  earthquake  eleven  years  before  and  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  real  ^rthquake  in  London  in  xs8a  The  text 
seems  to  have  been  partly  revised  before  the  issue  of  the  Second 
Quarto  in  1S99.  Tliere  had  been  an  earlier  play  on  the  subject, 
but  the  immediate  source  used  by  Shakespeare  was  Arthur 
Brooke's  narrative  poem  Romeus  and  Juliet  (1562). 

11.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  with  its  masque-like  scenes 
of  fairydom  and  the  epithalamium  at  its  dose,  has  all  the  air 
of  having*  been  written  less  for  the  public  stage  than  for  some 
courtly  wedding;  and  the  compliment  paid  by  Oberon  to  the 
"fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west"  makes  it  probable  that  it 
was  a  wedding  at  which  Elizabeth  was  present.  Two  fairly 
plausible  occasions  have  been  suggested,  llie  wedding  <rf  Mary 
countess  of  Southampton  with  Sir  Thomas  Heneage  on  the 
and  of  May  2594  would  fit  the  May-day  setting  of  the  plot^ 
but  a  widowed  countess  hardly  answers  to  the  "  little  western 
flower  "  of  the  allegory,  and  there  are  allusions  to  events  later 
in  1594  and  in  particular  to  the  rainy  weather  of  June  and  July, 
which  indicate  a  somewhat  later  date.  The  wedding  of  William 
Stanley,  earl  of  Derby,  brother  of  the  lord  Strange  for  whose 
players  Shakespeare  had  written,  and  Elizabeth  Vere,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  which  took  place  at  Greenwich  on  the  36th 
of  January  2595,  perhaps  fits  the  conditions  best.  It  has  been 
fanded  that  Shakespeare  was  present  when  "  certain  stars  shot 
madly  from  thdr  ^>heres"  in  the  Kenilworth  fireworks  <rf  2575, 
but  if  he  had  any  such  entertainment  in  mind  it  is  more  likely 
to  have  been  the  more  recent  one  given  to  Elizabeth  by  the  earl 
of  Hertford  at  Elvetham  in  2  591.  There  aiq>ears  to  be  no  special 


source  for  the  play  beyond  Chaucer's  Knights  Tale  and  the  wide- 
spread fairy  lore  of  western  Europe. 

12.  No  very  definite  evidence  exists  for  the  date  of  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  other  than  the  mention  of  it  in  Palladis 
Tamia.  It  is  evidently  a  vaate  rudimentary  essay  in  the  genre 
of  romantic  comedy  than  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  with  which 
it  has  other  affinitifs  in  its  Italian  colouring  and  its  use  of  the 
inter-relations  of  love  and  friendship  as  a  theme;  and  it  may 
therdore  be  roughly  assigned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  2595. 
The  plot  is  drawn  from  various  examples  of  contemporary  fiction, 
especially  from  the  story  of  the  shepherdess  FUismena  in  Jorge 
de  Montemayor's  Diana  (x  559).  A  play  of  Pdix  and  Philiomena 
had  already  been  given  at  court  in  258$. 

18.  King  John  b  another  play  for  which  2595  seems  a  likely 
date,  partly  on  account  of  its  style,  and  partly  hom  the  impro- 
bability  ci  a  play  on  an  independent  subject  dntwn  £rom  English 
history  being  interpolated  in  the  middle  other  of  the  Yorkist 
or  of  the  Luicastxian  series.  It  would  seem  that  Shakespeare 
had  bdore  him  an  old  play  of  the  Qxieen's  men,  called  The 
Trouhlesome  Reign  of  King  John.  This  was  published  in  2591, 
and  again,  with  "  W.  Sh."  on  the  title-page,  in  2622.  For  copy- 
right purposes  King  John  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
revision  of  The  Troublesome  Reign,  and  in  fact  the  succession  of 
inddents  in  the  two  plays  is  much  the  same.  Shakespeare's 
dialogue,  however,  owes  little  or  nothing  to  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor. 

14w  Richard  11.  can  be  dated  with  some  accuracy  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  editions  of  Samud  Daniel's  narrative  poem  on 
The  Cioil  Wars  Between  the  Two  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  Yorh, 
both  of  which  bear  the  date  of  2595  and  were  therdore  issued 
between  Mareh  25,  2595  and  Mardi  24,  2596  of  the  modem 
reckoning.  The  second  of  these  editions,  but  not  the  first, 
contains  some  dose  parallels  to  the  play.  From  the  first  two 
quartos  of  Richard  II.,  published  in  2597  and  2598,  the  deposition 
scene  was  omitted,  although  it  was  clearly  part  of  the  original 
structure  of  the  play,  and  its  removal  leaves  an  obvious  mutila- 
tion in  the  text.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was 
due  to  a  popular  tendency  to  draw  seditious  parallels  between 
Richard  and  Elizabeth;  and  it  became  one  of  the  charges 
against  the  earl  ci  Essex  and  his  fellow-conspirators  in  the 
abortive  imeute  of  February  2602,  that  they  had  procured  a 
performance  of  a  play  on  Richard's  fate  in  order  to  stimulate 
their  foUowen.  As  the  actors  were  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  men, 
this  play  can  hardly  have  been  any  other  than  Shakespeare's. 
The  deposition  scene  was  not  printed  until  after  Elizabeth's 
death,  in  the  Third  Quarto  of  2608. 

15.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  certainly  earlier  than  July  23, 
2598,  on  which  date  it  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register, 
and  possibly  ixispired  by  the  machinations  of  the  Jew  poisoner 
Roderigo  Lopez,  (who  was  executed  in  June  2594,  shows  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  comic  and  melodramatic  power  over  any 
of  the  earlier  plays,  and  is  assigned  by  a  majority  of  scholars 
to  about  2  596.  The  various  stories  of  which  its  plot  is  compounded 
are  based  upon  common  themes  of  folk-tales  and  Italian  noveUe. 
It  is  possible  that  Shakespeare  may  have  had  before  him  a 
play  called  The  Jew,  of  which  there  are  traces  as  early  as  1579, 
and  in  which  motives  iUustrating  "  the  greedinesse  of  worldly 
chusers  "  and  the  "  bloody  mindes  of  usurers  "  appear  to  have 
been  already  combined.  Something  may  also  be  owing  to 
Marlowe's  play  of  The  Jew  of  Malta. 

16,  17.  The  existence  of  Richard  II.  is  assumed  throughout 
in  Henry  IV,,  which  probably  therefore  foUowed  it  after  no  long 
interval.  The  first  part  was  published  in  2598,  the  second  not 
until  2600,  but  both  parts  must  have  been  in  existence  before 
the  entry  of  the  first  part  in  the  Stationers'  Register  on  February 
35th  2598,  since  Falstaff  is  named  in  this  entry,  and  a  slip  in  a 
speech-prefix  of  the  second  part,  which  was  not  entered  in  the 
Register  until  August  33rd  2630,  betrays  that  it  was  written 
when  the  character  still  bore  the  name  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle. 
Richard  James,  in  his  dedication  to  The  Legend  of  Sir  John 
OidcasUe  about  1625,  and  Rowe  in  2709  both  bear  witness  to  the 
substitution  of  the  one  personage  for  the  other,  which  Rowe 
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ascribe  to  the  intervention  of  Elizabeth,  and  James  to  that 
of  some  descendants  of  Old'castle,  one  of  whom  was  probably 
Lord  Cobham.  There  is  an  allusion  to  the  incident  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  famous  Lollard 
martyr  in  the  epilogue  to  2  Henry  IV.  itself.  Probably  Shake- 
speare found  Oldcastle,  with  very  little  else  that  was  of  service  to 
him ,  in  an  old  play  called  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifths 
which  had  been  acted  by  Tarlton  and  the  Queen's  men  at  least 
as  far  back  as  1588,  and  of  which  an  edition  was  printed  in  1598. 
Falstaff  himself  is  a  somewhat  libellous  presentment  of  the  15th 
century  leader,  Sir  John  Fastolf ,  who  had  already  figured  in 
Henry  VI. ;  but  presumably  Fastolf  has  no  titled  descendants 
alive  in  1598. 

18.  An  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Register  during  1600  shows 
that  Muck  Ado  About  Nothing  was  in  existence,  although  its 
publication  was  then  directed  to  be  "  stayed."  It  may  pUusibly 
be  regarded  as  the  earliest  play  not  included  in  Meres's  list.  In 
1613  it  was  revived  before  James  I.  under  the  alternative  title 
of  Benedick  and  Beatrice.  Dogberry  is  said  by  Aubrey  to  have 
been  taken  from  a  constable  at  Grendon  in  Buckinghamshire. 
There  is  no  very  definite  literary  source  for  the  play,  although 
some  of  its  incidents  are  to  be  found  in  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso 
and  Bandello's  novelUf  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish 
relationships  between  it  and  two  early  German  plays,  Jacob 
Ayrer's  XHe  Sckdne  Phoenicia  and  the  Vincentius  Ladiszlaus 
of  Duke  Henry  Julius  of  Bnuiswick. 

,  19.  The  completion  of  the  Lancastrian  series  of  histories  by 
Henry  V.  can  be  safely  placed  in  or  about  1599,  since  there  is 
an  allusion  in  one  of  the  choruses  to  the  military  operations  in 
Ireland  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  crossed  on  March  27  and  returned 
on  September  a8,  1599.  The  First  Quarto,  wliich  was  first 
"  stayed  "  with  Muck  Ado  About  Nothing  and  then  published 
in  1600,  is  a  piratical  text,  and  does  not  indude  the  choruses. 
A  geniime  and  perhaps  slightly  revised  version  was  first  published 
in  the  First  Folio. 

20.  That  Julius  Caesar  also  belongs  to  1599  is  shown,  not  only 
by  its  links  with  Henry  V.  but  also  by  an  allusion  to  it  in  John 
Weever's  Mirror  of  Martyrs^  a  work  written  two  years  before  its 
publication  in  1601,  and  by  a  notice  of  a  performance  on 
September  2xst,i599  by  Thomas  Platter  of  Basel  in  an  account 
of  a  visit  to  London.  This  was  the  first  of  Shakespeare's  Roman 
plays,  and,  like  those  that  followed,  was  based  upon  Plutarch's 
LiiKS  as  translated  from  the  French  of  Jacques  Amyot  and  pub- 
lished by  Sir  Thomas  North  in  1580.  It  was  also  Shakespeare's 
first  tragedy  since  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

21.  It  is  reported  by  John  Dennis,  in  the  preface  to  The 
Comical  Gallant  (1702),  that  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  was 
written  at  the  express  desire  of  Elizabeth,  who  wished  to  see 
Falstaff  in  love,  and  was' finished  by  Shakespeare  in  the  space 
of  a  fortnight.  A  date  at  the  end  of  1599  or  the  beginning  of 
x6oo,  shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  historital  Falsta£f  plays, 
would  be  the  most  natural  one  for  this  enterprise,  and  with 
such  a  date  the  evidence  of  style  agrees.  The  play  was  entered 
in  the  Stationers'  Register  on  January  x8th,  1602.  The  First 
Quarto  of  the  same  year  appears  to  contain  an  earlier  version 
of  the  text  than  that  of  the  First  Folio.  Among  the  passages 
omitted  in  the  revision  was  an  allusion  to  the  adventures  of  the 
duke  of  Wtlrttcmberg  and  count  of  Mompelgard,  whose  attempts 
to  secure  the  Garter  had  brought  him  into  notice.  The  Windsor 
setting  makes  it  possible  that  The  Merry  Wives  was  produced 
at  a  Garter  feast,  and  perhaps  with  the  assistance  of  the  children 
of  Windsor  Chapel  in  the  fairy  parts.  The  plot  has  its  analogies 
to  various  incidents  in  Italian  ncvelle  and  in  En^ish  adaptations 
of  these. 

22.  As  You  Like  It  was  one  of  the  plays  '*  stayed  "  from  publica- 
tion in  1600,  and  cannot  therefore  be  later  than  that  year.  Some 
trifling  bits  of  evidence  suggest  that  it  is  not  earlier  than  1599. 
The  plot  is  based  upon  Thomas  Lodge's  romance  of  Rosalynde 
(1^90),  and  this  in  part  upon  the  pseudo-Chaucerian  Tale  of 
Camelyn. 

28.  A  play  of  Hamlet  was  performed,  probably  by  the  Chamber- 
lain's men,  for  Hcnslowe  at  Newington  Butts  on  the  9th  of  June 


1594.  There  are  other  references  to  it  as  a  revenge>pUy,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  existence  in  some  shape  as  early  as  158^ 
It  was  doubtless  on  the  basis  of  this  that  Shakespeare  constructed 
his  tragedy.  Some  features  of  the  so-called  Ur-HamUt  uuy 
perhaps  be  traceable  In  the  German  play  of  Der  bestrafte  Brudcr- 
mord.  There  is  an  allusion  in  Hamlet  to  the  rivaliy  between 
the  ordinary  stages  and  the  private  plays  given  by  boy  actors, 
which  points  to  a  date  during  the  vogue  of  the  chfldren  of  the 
Chapel,  whose  performance  began  late  in  x6oo,  and  another  to 
an  inhibition  of  plays  on  accoimt  of  a  "  late  innovation, "  by 
which  the  Essex  rising  of  February  z6ox  may  be  meant.  The 
play  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  on  July  26,  1602. 
The  First  Quarto  was  printed  in  1603  and  the  Second  Quarto 
in  1604.  These  editions  contain  texts  whose  difTerences  from 
each  other  and  from  that  of  the  First  Folio  are  so  considcTabb 
as  to  suggest,  even  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  fact 
that  the  First  Quarto  is  probably  a  piratical  venture,  that  the 
play  underwent  an  exceptional  amount  of  rewriting  at  Shake- 
speare's hands.  The  title-page  of  the  First  Quarto  indicates 
that  the  earliest  version  was  acted  in  the  imiversities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  London.  The 
ultimate  source  of  the  plot  is  to  be  found  in  Scandinavian  legends 
preserved  in  the  Hisloria  Danica.  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  and 
transmitted  to  Shakespeare  or  hb  predecessor  through  the 
Histoires  tragiques  (i  570)  of  Francois  de  BcUeforest  (see  Hamlet). 

24.  Twdftk  Night  may  be  fairly  placed  in  1601-1602,  since  it 
quotes  part  of  a  song  included  in  Robert  Jones's  Firsi  Book 
of  Songs  and  Airs  (x6oo),  and  is  recorded  by  John  Manningbam 
to  have  been  seen  by  him  at  a  feast  in  the  Middle  Temple  ball 
on  February  2nd,  1602.  Tlie  principal  source  of  the  plot  was 
Bamabe  Riche's  "  History  of  Apolonius  and  Silla  "  In  his  Fare- 
well to  Military  Profession  (X581). 

25.  Few  of  the  plays  present  so  many  difficulties  as  TroUus  cxi 
Cressida^  and  it  cazmot  be  said  that  its  literary  history  has  as  >*et 
been  thoroughly  worked  out.  A  play  of  the  name, "  as  yt  is  acted 
by  my  Lord  Chamberlens  men  "  was  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
Register  on  February  7tb,*  1603,  with  a  note  that  **  suffident 
authority  "  must  be  got  by  the  publisher,  James  Roberts, 
before  he  printed  it.  This  can  hardly  be  any  other  than  Shake- 
speare's play;  but  it  must  have  been  "  stayed, "  for  the  First 
Quarto  did  not  appear  until  X609,  and  on  the  28th  of  January 
of  that  year  a  fresh  entry  had  been  made  in  the  Register  by 
another  publisher.  The  text  of  the  Quarto  differs  in  certain 
respects  from  that  of  the  Folio,  but  not  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  use  of  different  copies  of  the  original  manuscript  might  ex- 
plain. Two  alternative  title-pages  are  found  in  copies  of  the 
Quarto.  On  one,  probably  the  earliest,  is  a  statement  that  the 
play  was  printed  "  as  it  was  acted  by  the  Kings  Maiestics  seruasts 
at  the  Globe  ";  from  the  other  these  words  are  omitted,  and  a 
preface  is  appended  which  hints  that  the  "  grand  possessors'*  of 
the  play  had  made  difficulties  about  its  publication,  and  describes 
it  as  "  never  staled  with  the  stage."  Attempts  have  been  made, 
mainly  on  grounds  of  style,  to  find  another  hand  than  Shake- 
speare's in  the  closing  scenes  and  in  the  prologue,  and  even  to 
assign  widely  different  dates  to  various  parts  of  what  is  ascrilicd 
to  Shakespeare.  But  the  evidence  does  not  really  bear  out  these 
theories,  and  the  style  of  the  whole  must  be  regarded  as  quite 
consistent  with  a  date  in  x6oi  or  1602.  The  more  probable  year 
is  1602,  if,  as  seems  not  unlikely,  the  description  of  Ajax  and  his 
humours  in  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  is  Shakespeare's 
"  purge  "  to  Jonson  in  reply  to  the  Poetaster  (1601),  alluded  to, 
as  alroEuly  mentioned,  in  the  Return  from  Parnassus,  a  Cambridge 
play  acted  probably  at  the  Christmas  of  1 602-1 603  (nttber  than, 
as  is  usually  asserted,  x6ox-x6o2).  It  is  tempting  to  conjectme 
that  Troilus  and  Cressida  may  have  been  played,  like  Hcmlct, 
by  the  Chamberlain's  men  at  Cambridge,  but  may  never  have 
been  taken  to  London,  and  in  this  sense  "  never  staled  witb  the 
stage."  The  only  difficulty  of  a  date  in  1602  is  that  a  parody 
of  a  play  on  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  introduced  into  Hisirw- 
mastix  (c.  1599),  and  that  in  this  Troilus  "shakes  his  furious 
speare."  But  Henslowe  had  produced  another  play  00  the 
subject,  by  Dekker  and  Chettle,  in  1 599,  and  probably,  theitfoR» 
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DO  allusion  to  Shakespeare  Is  reaHy  intended.  The  material 
for  TroilusandCressida  was  taken  by  Shakespeare  from  Chaucer's 
Troilus  and  Criseyde,  Caxton's  RuuyeU  of  the  Hisloryes  of  Troye, 
and  Chapman's  Homer. 

26.  It  is  almost  wholly  on  grounds  of  style  that  All*s  Well  that 
Ends  Well  is  placed  by  most  critics  in  or  about  1602,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  Troilus  and  Cressida^  it  has  been  aigued,  though  with 
Uttle  justification,  that  parts  of  the  play  arc  of  considerably  earlier 
date,  and  perhaps  represent  the  Lovers  Labour's  Won  referred  to  by 
Meres.  The  story  is  derived  from  Boccaccio's  Decameron  through 
the  medium  of  William  Paynter's  Palace  of  Pleasure  (1566). 

27.  Measure  for  Measure  is  believed  to  have  been  played  at 
court  on  the  a6th  of  December  1604.  The  evidence  for  this  is  to  be 
found,  partly  in  an  extract  made  for  Malone  from  official  records 
now  lost,  and  partly  in  a  forged  document,  which  may,  however, 
rest  upon  genuine  information,  placed  amongst  the  account-books 
of  t  he  Office  of  the  Revels.  If  this  is  correct  the  play  was  probably 
produced  when  the  theatres  were  reopened  i^ter  the  plague  in 
1604.  The  plot  is  taken  from  a  story  already  used  by  George 
Whetstone,  both  in  his  play  of  Promos  and  Cassandra  (1578) 
and  in  his  prose  Hepiameron  of  Civil  Discourses  (1582),  and 
borrowed  by  him  from  Giraldi  Cinthio's  Hecatommilhi  (1566). 

28.  A  performance  at  court  of  Othello  on  November  x,  1604, 
is  noted  in  the  same  records  as  those  quoted  with  regard  to 
Measure  for  Measure,  and  the  play  may  be  reasonably  assigned 
to  the  same  year.  An  alleged  performance  at  Hareficld  in  1602 
certainly  rests  upon  a  forgery.  The  play  was  revived  in  1610 
and  seen  by  Prince  LouisjofWiirttembcrg  at  the  Globe  on  April  30 
of  that  year.  It  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  on 
October  6, 1621,  and  a  First  Quarto  was  published  in  1622.  The 
text  of  this  is  less  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  First  Folio,  and 
omits  a  good  many  lines  found  therein  and  almost  certainly 
belonging  to  the  play  as  first  written.  It  also  contains  some 
profane  expressions  which  have  been  modified  in  the  Folio, 
and  thereby  points  to  a  date  for  the  original  production  earlier 
than  the  Act  to  Restrain  Abuses  of  Players  passed  in  the  spring 
of  1606.  The  plot,  like  that  of  Measure  for  Measure,  comes 
from  the  HecaUmmithi  (1566)  of  Giraldi  Cinthio. 

29.  Macbeth  cannot,  in  view  of  its  obvious  allusions  to  James  I., 
be  of  earlier  date  than  1603.  The  style  and  some  trifling  allusions 
point  to  about  1605  or  x6o6,  and  a  hint  for  the  theme  may  have 
been  given  by  Matthew  Gwynne's  entertainment  of  the  Tres 
SibyUae,  with  which  Jam/es  was  welcomed  to  Oxford  on  August 
37,  1605.  The  play  was  revived  in  z6io  and  Simon  Forman  saw 
it  at  the  Globe  on  April  20.  The  only  extant  text,  that  of  the 
First  Folio,  bears  traces  of  shortening,  and  has  been  interpolated 
with  additional  rh3rmed  dialogues  for  the  witches  by  a  second 
hand,  probably  that  of  Thomas  Middleton.  But  the  extent 
of  Middleton's  contribution  has  been  exaggerated;  it  is  probably 
confined  to  act  ill.  sc  5,  and  a  few  lines  in  act.  iv.  sc  x.  A  ballad 
of  Macdobeth  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  on  August 
37,  X596,  but  is  not  known.  It  is  not  likely  that  Shakespeare  had 
consulted  any  Scottish  history  other  than  that  included  in 
Raphael  Holinshed's  Chronicle;  he  may  have  gathered  witchlore 
from  Reginald  Scot's  Disanerie  of  WUchcr^l  (1SS4)  or  King 
James's  own  Demonologie  (z599)* 

80.  The  entxy  of  King  Lear  in  the  Stationers'  Register  on 
November  26, 1607,  records  the  performance  of  the  play  at  court 
on  December  36,  x6o6.  This  suggests  1605  or  x6o6  as  the  date 
of  production,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  publication  in  x6os 
of  the  older  play.  The  True  Chronicle  History  of  King  Leir,  which 
Shakespeare  used  as  his  source.  Two  Quartos  of  King  Lear 
were  published  in  x6o8,  aiul  contain  a  text  rather  longer,  but 
in  other  respects  less  accurate,  than  that  of  the  First  Folio. 
The  material  of  the  play  consists  of  fragments  of  Celtic  myth, 
which  found  their  way  into  history  through  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth.  It  was  accessible  to  Shakespeare  in  HoUnshed  and  in 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  as  well  as  in  the  old  play. 

81.  It  is  not  quite  dear  whether  Antony  and  Cleopatra  was 
the  play  of  that  name  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  on  May 
30,  x6o8,  for  no  Quarto  is  extant,  and  a  fresh  entry  was  made 
in  the  lUgjlster  before  the  issue  of  the  First  Folio.    Apart  fr6m 


this  entry,  there  is  littte  external  evidence  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
play,  but  it  is  in  Shakespeare's  later,  although  not  his  last 
manner,  and  may  very  well  belong  to  1606. 

88.  In  the  case  of  Coriolanus  the  external  evidence  available 
is  even  scantier,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  its  closest  affinities 
are  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  which  in  all  probability  it  directly 
followed  or  preceded  in  order  of  composition.  Both  plays,  like 
Julius  Caesar,  are  based  upon  the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  as  Englished 
by  Sir  Thomas  North. 

83.  There  is  no  external  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  Timon 
of  Athens,  but  it  may  safely  be  grouped  on  the  strength  of  its 
internal  characteristics  with  the  plays  just  named,  and  there  is 
a  clear  gulf  between  it  and  those  that  follow.  It  may  be  placed 
provisionally  in  1607.  The  critical  problems  which  it  presents 
have  never  been  thoroughly  worked  out.  The  extraordinary 
incoherendes  of  its  action  and  inequalities^  of  its  style  have 
prevented  modem  scholars  from  accepting  it  us  a  finished  pro- 
duction of  Shakespeare,  but  there  agreement  ceases.  It  is  some- 
times regard«i  as  an  incomplete  draft  for  an  intended  play; 
sometimes  as  a  Shakespearian  fragment  worked  over  by  a 
second  hand  either  for  the  stage  or  for  printing  in  the  First  Folio; 
sometimes,  but  not  very  plausibly,  as  an  old  play  by  an  inferior 
writer  which  Shakespeare  had,  partly  remodelled.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  relations  to  an  extant  academic  play  of 
Timon  which  remained  in  manuscript  until  1842.  The  sources 
are  to  be  found,  partly  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Marcus  Antonius, 
partly  in  Ludan's  dialogue  of  Timon  or  Misanthropos,  and  partly 
in  William  Paynter's  Palace  of  Pleasure  (1566). 

84.  Similar  difficulties,  equally  unsolved,  cling  about  Pericles. 
It  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  on  May  20,  z6o8,  and 
published  in  1609  as  "  the  late  and  much  admired  play  "  acted 
by  the  King's  men  at  the  Globe.  The  title-page  bears  Shake- 
speare's name,  but  the  play  was  not  induded  in  the  First  Folio, 
and  was  only  added  to  Shakespeare's  collected  works  in  the 
Third  Folio,  in  company  with  others  which,  although  they  also 
had  been  printed  under  his  name  or  initials  in  quarto  form, 
are  certainly  not  his.  In  x6o8  was  published  a  prose  story. 
The  Painful  Adventures  of  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre.  This  claims 
to  be  the  history  of  the  play  as  it  was  presented  by  the  King's 
players,  and  is  described  in  a  dedication  by  George  Wilkins 
as  "  a  poore  infant  of  my  braine.  "  The  production  of  the  play 
is  therdore  to  be  put  in  z6o8  or  a  little  earlier.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  on  internal  evidence  that  Shakespeare  is  the  author  of 
the  verse-scenes  in  the  last  three  acts,  with  the  exception  of  the 
doggerd  choruses.  It  is  probable,  although  it  has  been  doubted, 
that  he  was  also  the  author  of  the  prose-scenes  in  those  acts. 
To  the  first  two  acts  he  can  at  most  only  have  contributed  a 
touch  or  two.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  non- 
Shakespearian  part  of  the  play  is  by  Wilkiiis,  by  whom  other 
dramatic  work  was  produced  about  X607.  The  prose  story 
quotes  a  line  or  two  from  Shakespeare's  contribution,  and  it 
follows  that  this  must  have  been  made  by  1608.  The  dose 
resemblances  of  the  style  to  that  of  Shakespeare's  latest  plays 
make  it  impossible  to  pAace  it  much  earlier.  But  whether  Shake- 
speare and  Wilkins  collaborated  in  the  pby,  or  Shakespeare 
partially  rewrote  Wilkins,  or  Wilkins  completed  Shakespeare, 
must  be  regarded  as  yet  undetermined.  Unless  there  was  an 
earlier  Shakespearian  version  now  lost,  Dryden's  statement 
that  "  Shakespeare's  own  Muse  her  Pericles  first  bore  "  must 
be  held  to  be  an  error.  The  story  is  an  andent  one  which  exists 
in  many  versbns.  In  all  of  these  except  the  play,  the  name  of 
the  hero  is  Apollonius  of  Tyre.  The  play  is  directly  based  upon 
a  version  in  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis,  and  the  use  of  Gower  as  a 
"  presenter  "  is  thereby  explained.  But  another  version  in  Laur- 
ence Twine's  Patteme  of  PainefuU  Adventures  {c.  1576),  of  which 
a  new  edition  appeared  in  1607,  may  also  have  been  consulted. 

86.  Cymbdine  shows  a  further  development  th^n  Pericles 
in  the  direction  of  Shakespeare's  final  style,  and  can  hardly  have 
come  earlier.  A  description  of  it  is  in  a  note-book  of  Simon 
Forman,  who  died  in  September  x6xx,  and  describes  in  the  same 
book  other  plays  seen  by  him  m  x6xo  and  161  x.  But  these  were 
AOt  necessarily  new  plays,  and  Cymbdine  may  perhaps  be  asagned 
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conjecturally  to  1609.  The  mask-like  dream  in  act  v.  sc.  4 
must  be  an  interpolation  by  another  hand.  This  play  also  is 
based  upon  a  wide-spread  story,  probably  known  to  Shakespeare 
in  Boccacdo's  Decameron  (day  2,  novel  9),  and  possibly  also  in 
an  English  book  of  tales  call«l  Westward  for  Smelts.  The  historical 
part  is,  as  usual,  from  Holinshed. 

86.  The  Winter's  Tale  was  seen  by  Forman  on  May  15,  x6xi, 
and  as  it  clearly  belongs  to  the  latest  group  of  plays  it  may  well 
enough  have  been  produced  in  the  preceding  year.  A  document 
amongst  the  Revels  Accounts,  which  is  forged,  but  may  rest  on 
some  authentic  basis,  gives  November  5,  161  x  as  the  date  of  a 
performance  at  court.  The  play  is  recorded  to  have  been 
licensed  by  Sir  George  Buck,  who  began  to  license  plays  in  X607. 
The  plot  is  from  Robert  Greene's  Pandosto,  the  Triumph  of 
Time,  or  Doraslus  and  Pawnia  (X588). 

87.  The  wedding-mask  in  act  iv.  of  The  Tempest  has  suggested 
the  possibility  that  it  may  have  been  composed  to  celebrate 
the  marriage  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  Frederick  V.,  the 
elector  palatine,  on  February  14,  xdxj.  But  ^falone  appears 
to  have  had  evidence,  now  lost,  that  the  play  was  performed 
at  court  as  early  as  x6xx,  and  the  forged  document  amongst 
the  Revels  Accounts  gives  the  precise  date  of  November  x,  x6ix. 
Sylvester  Jourdan's  A  Discovery  of  the  Bermudas,  containing  an 
account  of  the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Somcrs  in  1609,  was  pub- 
lished about  October  x6xo,  and  this  or  some  other  contemporary 
narrative  of  Virginian  colonization  probably  furnished  the  hint 
of  the  plot. 

88.  The  tale  of  Shakeqieare's  independent  dramas  is  now 
complete,  but  an  analysis  of  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  leaves  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  its  ascription  on  the  title-page 
of  the  First  Quarto  of  1634  to  Shakeq>eare  and  John  Fletcher. 
This  ai^>ears  to  have  been  a  case  of  ordinary  collaboration. 
There  is  sufficient  resemblance  between  the  styles  of  the  two 
writers  to  render  the  division  of  the  play  between  them  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty;  but  the  parts  that  may  probably  be  assigned 
to  Shakespeare  are  acts  i.  sec.  x-4;  ii.  x;  iii.  x,  3;  v.  x,  3,  4. 
Fletcher's  morris-dance  in  act  iii.  sc.  5  is  borrowed  from  that  in 
Beaumont's  Mash  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray^s  Inn,  given  on 
February  ao,  16x3,  and  the  play  may  perhaps  be  dated  in  16x3. 
It  is  based  on  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale. 

89.  It  may  now  be  accepted  as  a  settled  result  of  scholarship 
that  Hewy  VIIL  is  also  the  result  of  collaboration,  and  that  one 
of  the  collaborators  was  Fletcher.  There  is  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  Ihat  the  other  was  Shakespeare,  although  attempts  have 
been  made  to  substitute  Philip  Massinger.  The  inclusion,  how- 
ever, of  the  play  in  the  First  Folio  must  be  regarded  as  conclusive 
against  this  theory.  There  is  some  ground  for  suspicion  that  the 
collaborators  may  have  had  an  earlier  work  of  Shakespeare 
before  them,  and  this  would  explain  the  reversion  to  the  "  history  " 
type  of  play  which  Shakespeare  had  long  abandoned.  His  share 
appears  to  consist  of  act  i.  sec.  x,  3;  act  ii.  sec.  3, 4;  act  iii.  sc.  2, 
11.  1-303;  act  V.  sc.  X.  The  play  was  probably  produced  in 
x6x3,  and  originally  bore  the  alternative  title  of  All  is  True. 
It  was  being  performed  in  the  Globe  on  June  39,  x6x3,  when  the 
thatch  caught  fire  and  the  theatre  was  burnt.  The  principal 
source  was  Holinshed,  but  Hall's  Union  of  Lancaster  and  Yerh, 
Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,  and  perhaps  Samuel 
Rowley's  play  of  When  You  Su  Me,  You  Know  Me  (1605), 
appear  also  to  have  oontxibuted. 

Shakespeare's  non-dramatic  writings  are  not  numerous. 
The  narrative  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis  was  entered  in  the 
-^  Stationers'  Agister  on  April  x8,  X593,  and  thirteen 

editions,  dating  from  X593  to  X636,  are  known.  The 
Rape  of  Lucreu  was  entered  in  the  Register  on  May  9,  1594, 
and  the  six  extant  editions  range  from  x  594  to  X634.  Each  poem 
is  prefaced  by  a  dedicatory  epistle  from  the  author  to  Henry 
WKothesley,  earl  of  Southampton.  The  subjects,  taken  respect- 
ively from  the  Metamorphoses  and  the  Pastioi  Ovid,  were  frequent 
in  Renaissance  literature.  It  was  once  supposed  that  Shakespeare 
came  from  Stratford-on-Avon  with  Venus  and  Adonis  in  his 
pocket;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  both  poems  owe  their  origin 
to  the  comparative  leisure  afforded  to  pUywrights  and  acton 


by  the  plague-period  of  1593-1594.  In  1599  the  statkmer 
William  Jaggard  published  a  yplume  of  miaceUaneous  verse 
which  he  called  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  and  placed  Shakespeare's 
name  on  the  title-page.  Only  two  of  the  pieces  included  herein 
are  certainly  Shakespeare's,  and  although  others  may  quite 
possibly  be  his,  the  authority  of  the  volume  is  destroyed  by  the 
fact  that  some  of  its  contents  are  without  doubt  the  work  dt 
Marlowe,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Richard  Bamfidd  and  Bartholomew 
Griffin.  In  x6oi  Shakespeare  contributed  The  Phoemix  and 
the  Turtle,  an  elegy  on  an  unknown  pair  of  wedded  lovers,  to  a 
volume  called  Love's  Martyr,  or  Raskin's  Complainty  Ivfaicfa  was 
collected  and  mainly  written  by  Robert  Chester. 

The  interest  of  all  these  pdems  sinks  into  insignificance  beside 
that  of  one  remaining  volume.  The  Sonnets  were  entered  in 
the  Register  on  May  30,^x609,  by  the  stationer  Thomas  _ 
Thorpe,  and  publish«l  by  him  under  the  title  Shahe-'  ^"JJ"" 
speares  Sonnets,  never  before  Imprinted,  in  the  same  ^„„f, 
year.  In  addition  to  a  huddred  and  fifty-four  sonnets, 
the  volume  contains  the  elegiac  poem,  probably  dating  from  the 
Venus  and  Adonis  period,  of  A  Lover's  Complaint.  In  X640 
the  Sonnets,  together  w^'th  other  poems  from  The  Passtenste 
Pilgrim  and  dsewhere,  many  of  them  not  Shakeq>eare's,  were 
republished  by  John  Benson  in  Poems  Written  by  Wil.  Shake- 
speare, Gent.  Here  the.  sonnets  are  arranged  in  an  altogether 
different  order  from  that  of  1609  and  are  declared  by  the  publisher 
to  "  appeare  of  the  same  purity,  the  Authour  himselfe  then 
living  avouched. "  No  Shakespearian  controversy  has  recci\Td 
so  much  attention,  espedaUy  during  recent  years,  as  that  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  date,  character,  and  literary  history 
of  the  Sonnets.  This  is  intelligible  enough,  since  upon  the  issues 
raised  depends  the  question  whether  these  poems  do  or  do  not 
give  a  glimpse  into  the  intimate  depths  of  a  personality  whkh 
otherwise  is  at  the  most  only  imperfectly  revealed  through  the 
plays.  On  the  whole,  the  bidance  of  authority  b  now  in  favour 
of  regarding  them  as  in  a  very  considerable  measure  autobio< 
graphical.  This  view  has  undergone  the  fires  of  much  destructi^t 
argument.  The  authoiticity  of  the  order  in  which  the  sonnets 
were  printed  in  X609  has  been  doubted;  and  their  subject-matter 
has  been  variously  eiq>lalned  as  being  of  the  nature  of  a  philo- 
sophical allegory,  of  an  effort  of  the  dramatic  imagination,  or 
of  a  heartless  exercise  in  the  forms  of  the  Petrarchan  oonvenlioD. 
This  last  theory  has  been  recently  and  strenuously  malntaioed, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  only  one  which  now  holds  the  fidd 
in  opposition  to  the  autobiographical  interpretation.  But  it 
rests  upon  the  false  psychological  assumption,  which  is  disproved 
by  the  whole  history  of  poetry  and  in  particular  of  Petrarchaa 
poetry,  that  the  use  of  conventions  is  inconsistent  with  the 
eiq>ression  of  unfeigned  emotions;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  set 
against  the  direct  conviction  which  the  sonnets  cany  to  the  most 
finely  critical  minds  of  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  the  spiritual 
experience  out  of  which  they  were  wrought.  This  conviction 
makes  due  allowance  for  the  inevitable  heightening  of  cmotk» 
itself  in  the  act  of  poetic  composition;  and  it  certainly  dees 
not  carry  with  it  a  belief  that  all  the  external  events  which  underlie 
the  emotional  development  are  capable  at  this  distance  of  time 
of  inferential  reconstruction.  But  it  docs  accept  the  sonnets  as 
an  actual  record  of  a  part  of  Shakespeare's  life  during  the  yean 
in  which  they  were  written,  and  as  revealing  at  least  the  outlioes 
of  a  drama  which  played  itself  out  for  once,  not  in  his  imaginatkia 
but  in  his  actual  conduct  in  the  world  of  men  and  women. 

There  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  rearranging  the  order 
of  the  X609  volume,  even  if  there  were  any  basis  othei'  than 
that  of  individual  whim  on  which  to  do  so.  Muiy  of  the  aomeis 
are  obviously  linked  to  those  which  follow  or  precede  them; 
and  altogether  a  few  may  conceivably  be  misplaced,  the  on^ 
as  a  whole  does  not  jar  against  the  sense  of  emotional  continuity, 
which  is  the  only  possible  ttst  that  can  be  a4>plied.  The  last 
two  sonnets,  however,  are  merely  alternative  versions  of  a  Greek 
epigram,  and  the  rest  fall  into  two  series,  which  are  more  probably 
parallel  than  successive.  The  shorter  of  these  two  series  (cxxnL- 
clii.)  appears  to  be  the  record  of  the  poet's  relations  with  i 
xnistrcM,  a  dark  woman  with  raven  brows  and  moazning  eyes. 
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In  the  earlier  sonnets  he  undertakes  the  half-playful  defence 
of  black  beauty  against  the  bbnde  Elizabethan  ideal;  but  the 
greater  number  are  in  a  more  serious  vein,  and  are  filled  with  a 
deep  consciousness  of  the  bitterness  of  lustful  passion  and  of 
the  slavery  of  the  soul  to  the  body.  The  Woman  is  a  wanton. 
She  has  broken  her  bed-vow  for  Shakespeare,  who  on  his  side  is 
forsworn  in  loving  her;  and  she  is  doubly  forsworn  in  proving 
faithless  to  him  with  other  men.  His  reason  condemns  her, 
biit  his  heart  has  not  the  power  to  throw  off  •her  tyranny.  Her 
particular  offence  is  that  die,  "  a  woman  coloured  ill,  "  has  cast 
her  snares  not  only  upon  him,  but  upon  his  friend, "  a  man  right 
fair,"  who  is  his  "  better  angel,"  and  that  thus  his  k)8S  is  double, 
in  love  and  friendship.  The  longer  series  (L-cxzvi.)  is  written 
to  a  man,  appears  to  extend  over  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
and  covers  a  wide  range  of  sentiment.  The  person  addressed 
is  younger  than  Shakespeare,  and  of  higher  rank.  He  is  lovely, 
and  the  son  of  a  lovely  mother,  and  has  hair  like  the  auburn 
buds  of  marjoram.  The  series  falls  into  a  number  of  groups, 
which  are  rarely  separated  by  any  sharp  lines  of  demarcation. 
Perhi^  the  first  group  (i.-zviL)  is  the  most  distinct  of  alL  These 
sonn^  are  a  prolonged  exhortation  by  Shakespeare  to  his 
friend  to  marry  and  beget  childreii.  The  friend  is  now  on  the 
top  of  happy  hours,  and  should  make  haste,  before  the  rose  of 
b«iuty  dies,  to  secure  himself  in  his  descendants  against  devouring 
time.  In  the  next  group  (xviii.-xxv.)  a  much  more  personal 
note  is  struck,  and  the  writer  assumes  the  attitudes,  at  once 
of  the  poet  whose  genius  is  to  be  devoted  to  eternizing  the 
beauty  and  the  honour  of  his  patron,  and  of  the  friend  whose 
absorbing  affection  is  always  on  the  point  of  assuming  an 
emotional  colour  indistinguishable  from  that  of  love.  The  con- 
sdottsness  of  advancing  years  and  that  of  a  fortune  which  bars 
the  triumph  of  public  honour  alike  find  their  consolation  in  this 
affection.  A  period  of  absence  (xsvi.-xxxii.)  follows,  in  which 
the  thought  of  friendship  comes  to  remedy  the  daily  labour  of 
travel  and  the  sorrows  of  a  life  that  b  "  in  disgrace  with  fortune 
and  men's  eyes"  and  filled  with  melancholy  broodings  over 
the  past.  Then  (xxxiii.-xlii.)  comes  an  estrangement.  The 
friend  has  committed  a  sensual  fault,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
a  sin  against  friendship.  He  has  been  wooed  by  a  woman  loved 
by  the  poet,  who  deeply  resents  the  treachery,  but  m  the  end 
forgives  it,  and  bids  the  friend  take  all  his  loves,  since  all  are 
included  in  the  love  that  has  been  freely  given  him.  It  is  difficult 
to  escape  the  suggestion  that  this  episode  of  the  conflict  between 
love  and  friendship  is  the  same  as  that  which  inspired  some  of 
the  "  dark  woman  "  sonnets.  Another  Journey  (xliii.-lii.)  is  again 
filled  with  thoughts  of  the  friend,  and  its  record  is  followed  by 
a  group  of  sonnets  (liii.-lv.)  in^hich  the  friend's  beauty  and  the 
immortality  which  this  will  find  in  the  poet's  verse  arc  especially 
dwdt  upon.  Once  more  there  is  a  parting  (Ivi.-lxi.)  and  the 
poet  waits  as  patiently  as  may  be  his  friend's  return  to  him. 
Again  Qxii^-lxv.)  he  looks  to  bis  verse  to  give  the  friend  im- 
mortality. He  is  tired  of  the  world,  but  his  friend  redeems 
it  (Ixvi.-lxviii.).  Then  rumours  of  some  scandal  against  his 
friend  (Izix.-lxx.)  reach  him,  and  be  falls  (Ixxi.-lxxiv.)  into 
gloomy  thoughts  of  coming  death.  The  friend,  however,  is  still 
<lxxv.-lxxvii.)  his  argument;  and  he  is  perturbed  (Ixxviii.- 
Ixxxvi.)  by  the  appearance  of  a  rival  poet,  who  claims  to  be  taught 
by  q>irits  to  write  "  above  a  mortal  pitch,"  and  with  "  the 
proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse"  has  already  won  the  countenance 
of  Shakespeare's  patron.  There  is  another  estrangement  (Ixxxvii.- 
xc.)>  and  the  poet,  already  crossed  with  the  spite  of  fortune, 
is  ready  not  only  to  acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  friendship,  but  to 
find  the  fault  in  himself.  The  friend  returns  to  him,  but  the 
relation  is  still  clouded  by  doubts  of  his  fidelity  (xcL-xciii.) 
and  by  public  rumours  of  his  wantonness  (xciv.-xcvi.).  For  a 
third  time  the  poet  is  absent  (xcvii.-xcix.)  in  summer  and  spring. 
Then  comes  an  apparent  interval,  after  which  a  love  already 
three  years  old  is  renewed  (c-dv.).  with  even  richer  praises 
(cv.-cviiL).  It  is  now  the  poet's  turn  to  offer  apologies  (dx.- 
cxii.)  for  offences  against  friendship  and  for  some  brand  upon  his 
name  apparently  due  to  the  conditions  of  his  profession.  He 
is  again  absent  (cxiii.)  and  again  renews  his  protestations  of  the 


iijnperishability  of  love  (cxiv.-cxvi.)  and  of  his  own  unworthiness 
(cxvii.-cxxi.),  for  which  his  only  excuse  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
friend  was  once  unkind.  If  the  friend  has  suffered  as  ShakeH>eare 
auffered,  he  has  "  passed  a  hell  of  time."  The  series  ck>ses  with 
a  group  (cxxii.-cxxv.)  in  which  love  is  pitted  against  time; 
and  an  ewsot,  not  in  sonnet  form,  warns  the  "  bvely  boy  "  that 
in  the  end  nature  must  render  up  her  treasure. 

Such  an  analysis  can  give  i^  adequate  idea  of  the  qualities 
in  these  sonnets,  whereby  the  appeal  of  universal  poetry  is  built 
up  on  a  basis  of  intimate  self-revelation.  The  human  document 
is  so  legible,  and  at  the  same  time  so  incomplete,  that  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  strenuous  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
throw  further  light  upon  it  by  tracing  the  identities  of  those 
other  personalities,  the  man  and  the  woman,  through  his  relations 
to  whom  the  poet  was  brought  to  so  fiery  an  ordeal  of  soul,  and 
even  to  the  borders  of  self-abasement.  It  must  be  added  that 
the  search  has,  as  a  rule,  been  conducted  with  more  ingenuity 
than  judgment.  It  has  generally  started  from  the  terms  of  a 
somewhat  mysterious  dedication  prefixed  by  the  publisher 
Thomas  Thorpe  to  the  volume  of  1609.  This  runs  as  foUows: — 
"  To  the  onlie  begetter  of  these  insuing  sonnets  Mr  W.  H.  all 
happinesse  and  that  etemitie  promised  by  our  ever-living  poet 
wisheth  the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting  forth  T.T." 
The  natural  interpretation  of  this  is  that  the  inspirer 
or  "  begetter  "  of  the  sonnets  bore  the  initials  W.  H.;  S^Z^ 
and  contemporary  history  has  accordingly  been  ran-  w,  il" 
sacked  to  find  a  W.  H.  whose  age  and  circumstances 
mi^t  conceivably  fit  the  conditions  of  the  problem  which  the 
sonnets  present.  It  is  perhaps  a  want  of  historical  perspective 
which  has  led  to  the  centring  of  controversy  around  two  names 
belonging  to  the  highest  ranks  of  the  Elizabethan  nobility, 
those  of  Henry  Wriothesley,  earl  of  Southampton,  and  William 
Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke.  Tliere  is  some  evidence  to  connect 
Shakespeare  with  both  of  these.  To  Southampton  he  dedicated 
Venus  and  Adonis  in  1593  and  The  Rape  of  Lucreu  in  1594, 
and  the  story  that  he  received  a  gift  of  no  less  than  £1000  from 
the  earl  is  recorded  by  Rowe.  His  acquaintance  with  Pembroke 
can  only  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  Heminge  and  Condell 
in  their  preface  to  the  First  Folio  of  the  plays,  that  Pembroke 
and  his  brother  Montgomery  had  "  prosequuted  both  them  and 
their  Aujjiour  living,  with  so  much  favour."  The  personal 
beauty  of  the  rival  claimants  and  of  their  mothers,  their  amours 
and  the  attempts  of  their  families  to  persuade  them  to  marry, 
their  relations  to  poets  and  actors,  and  all  other  points  in  their 
biographies  which  do  or  do  not  fit  in  with  the  indications  of  the 
sonnets,  have  been  canvassed  with  great  spirit  and  some  erudition, 
but  with  no  very  conclusive  result.  It  is  in  Pembroke's  favour 
that  his  initials  were  in  fact  W.  H.,  whereas  Southampton's 
can  only  be  turned  into  W.  H.  by  a  process  of  metathesis;  and 
his  champions  have  certainly  been  more  successful  than  South- 
ampton's in  producing  a  dark  woman,  a  certain  Mary  Fitton, 
who  was  a  mistress  of  Pembroke's,  and  was  in  consequence 
dismissed  in  disgrace  from  her  post  of  maid  of  honour  to  Elizabeth. 
Unfortunately,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  her  having 
been  blonde,  and  not  "  black."  Moreover,  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  sonnets,  as  regards  their  style  and  their  relation  to  the 
plays,  renders  it  almost  impossible  on  chronological  grounds  that 
Pembroke  can  have  been  their  subject.  He  was  bom  on  the 
9th  of  April  1580,  and  was  therefore  much  younger  than  South- 
ampton, who  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  October  1573.  The  earliest 
sonnets  postulate  a  marriageable  youth,  certainly  not  younger 
than  eighteen,  an  age  which  Southampton  reached  in  the  autumn 
of  1591  and  Pembroke  in  the  ^ring  of  1598.  The  writing  of  the 
sonnets  may  have  extended  over  several  years,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  as  a  whole  it  is  to  the  years  .1593-1598  rather  than 
to  the  years  1 598-1603  that  they  belong.  There  is  not,  indeed, 
much  external  evidence  available.  Francis  Mercs  in  haPalladis 
Tamia  of  1598  mentions  Shakespeare's  "  sugred  sonnets  among 
his  private  friends,"*  but  this  allusion  might  come  as  well  at 

> "  The  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  meOifloous  and  honey- 
tongued  Shakespeare,  witness  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  hu  iMcrtce, 
his  sugred  sonnets  among  his  private  friends." 
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the  begianing  as  at  the  end  of  the  series;  and  the  fact  that  two, 
not  of  the  latest,  sonnets  are  in  The  PassionaU  Pilgrim  of  1599 
is  equally  inconclusive. 

The  only  reference  to  aA  external  event  in  the  sonnets  them* 
selves,  which  might  at  first  sight  seem  useful,  is  in  the  following 
lines  (cvii.)>— 

"  The  mortal  moon  hath  her  edipse  endured. 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage; 
Incertainttes  now  crown  themselves  assured. 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age«" 

This  has  been  variously  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  and  accession  of  James  in  1603,  to  the  relief  caused  by 
the  death  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  1598,  and  to  the  illness  of 
Elizabeth  and  threatened  Spanish  invasion  in  1596.  Obviously 
the  ."  mortal  moon  "  is  Elizabeth,  but  although  "eclipse"  may 
well  mean  "  death,"  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  that  "  endure  an 
eclipse  "  can  mean  "  die." 

Nor  do  the  allusions  to  the  rival  poet  help  much.  "  The  proud 
full  sail  of  his  great  verse  "  would  fit,  on  critical  grounds,  with 
Spenser,  Marlowe,  Chapman,  and  possibly  Peele,  Daniel  or 
Drayton;  and  the  "  affable  familiar  ghost,"  from  whom  the 
rival  is  said  to  obtain  assistance  by  night,  might  conceivably 
be  an  echo  of  a  passage  in  one  of  Chapman's  dedications.  Daniel 
inscribed  a  poem  to  Southampton  in  1603,  but  with  this  exception 
none  of  the  poets  named  are  known  to  have  written  either  for 
Southampton  or  for  Pembroke,  or  for  any  other  W.  H.  or 
H.  W.,  during  any  year  which  can  possibly  be  covered  by  the 
sonnets.  Two  very  minor  poets,  Bomabe  Barnes  and  Gervase 
Markham,  addressed  sonnets  to  Southampton  in  1593  and  1595 
respectively,  and  Thomas  Nash  composed  improper  verses  for  his 
delectation. 

But  even  if  external  guidance  fails,  the  internal  evidence  for 
X  593-1 598  M  approximately  the  sonnet  period  in  Shakespeare's 
life,  is  very  strong  indeed.  It  has  been  worked  out  in  detail 
by  two  German  scholars,  Hermann  Isaac  (now  Conrad)  in  the 
Skakespeare-Jahrbuck  for  1884,  and  Gregor  Sarrazin  in  WiUiam 
Shakespeare^  Lekrjakre  (1897)  and  Aus  Shakespeares  Meister- 
verkikM  (1906).  Isaac's  work,  in  particular,  has  hardly  received 
enough  attention  even  from  recent  English  scholars,  probably 
because  he  makes  the  mistakes  of  taking  the  sonnets  in  Boden- 
stedt's  order  instead  of  Shakespeare's,  and  of  beginning  his  whole 
chronology  several  years  too  early  in  order  to  gratify  a  fantastic 
identification  of  W.  H.  with  the  earl  of  Essex.  This,  however, 
does  not  affect  the  main  force  of  an  argument  by  which  the 
affinities  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  sonnets  are  shown,  on  the  ground 
of  stylistic  similarities,  i>arallelisms  of  expression,  and  parallel- 
isms of  theme,  to  be  far  more  close  with  the  poems  and  with  the 
range  of  plays  from  Love*s  Labour's  Lost  to  Henry  IV.  than  with 
any  esu-lier  or  later  section  of  Shakespeare's  work.  This  dating 
has  the  further  advantage  of  putting  Shake&pearc's  sonnets  in 
the  fuU  tide  of  Elizabethan  sonnet-production,  which  began 
with  the  publication  of  Sidney's  Astrophd  and  Stella  in  1591  and 
Daniel's  Delia  and  Constable's  Diana  in  1592,  rather  than  during 
years  for  which  this  particular  kind  of  poetry  had  already  ceased 
to  be  modish.  It  is  to  the  three  volumes  named  that  the  in- 
fluence upon  Shakespeare  of  his  predecessors  can  most  clearly 
be  traced;  while  he  seems  in  his  turn  to  have  served  as  a  model 
for  Drayton,,  whose  sonnets  to  Idea  were  published  in  a  series 
of  volumes  in  1594,  1599,  1602,  1605  and  1619.  It  does  not 
of  course  follow  that  because  the  sonnets  belong  to  x  593-1598 
W.  H.  is  to  be  identified  with  Southampton.  On  general  grounds 
he  is  likely,  even  if  above  Shakespeare's  own  rank,  to  have  been 
somewhat  nearer  that  rank  than  a  great  earl,  some  young 
gentleman,*  for  example,  of  such  a  family  as  the  Sidneys,  or  as 
the  Walslnghams  of  Chislchurst. 

It  is  possible  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  Shakespeare's  romance 
in  a  poem  called  "  Willobie  his  Avisa,"  published  in  1594  as  from 
the  pen  of  one  Henry  Willoughby,  apparently  of  West  Knoyle  in 
Wiltshire.  In  this  Willoughby  is  introduced  as  taking  counsel 
when  in  love  with  "  his  familiar  friend  W.  S.  who  not  long  before 
had  tryed  the  curtesy  of  the  like  passion,  and  was  now  newly 
Tccover«i  of  the  like  infection."    But  there  is  nothing  outside 


the  poem' to  connect  Shalpeapeare.  with  a.  family  of  WiQoagVbyB 
or  with  the  neighbourhood  of  West  Knoyle.  Various  otlKt 
identifications  of  W.  H.  have  been  suggested,  whidi  rarely  rest 
upon  anything  except  a  similarity  of  initials.  There  is  little 
plausibility  in  a  theory  broached  by  Mr  Sidney  Lee,  that  W.  H. 
was  not  the  friend  of  Che  soxmets  at  all,  but  a  certain  William 
Hall,  who  was  himself  a  printer,  and  might,  it  is  ooojectured, 
have  obtained  the  "  copy  "  of  the  soxmets  for  Thoarpe.  It  is,  of 
course,  just  possible  that  the  "begetter"  cl  the  title-page 
might  mean,  not  the  "inspirer,"  but  the  "procuzer  for  the 
press  "  of  the  sonnets ;  but  the  interpretation  is  shipwrecked 
on  the  obvious  identity  of  the  person  to  whom  Thorpe  "  wishes  " 
eternity  with  the  person  to  whom  the  poet  "  promised  "  that 
eternity.  Th*- external  histoxy  of  the  Sonnets  must  stjll  be 
regarded  as  an  unsolved  problem;  the  most  that  can  be  said 
is  that  their  subject  may  just  possibly  be  Southampton,  and 
caimot  possibly  be  Pembroke. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  glinunering  of  the  man  that  was  Siake- 
speare,  it  is  necessary  to  consult  all  the  records  and  to  read 
the  evidence  of  his  life-work  in  the  plays,  alike  in  the 
light  of  the  simple  facts  of  his  external  career  aiKl  in  ^y 
that  of  the  sudden  vision  of  his  passionate  and  dis-  ^^^t 
satisfied  soul  preserved  in  the  soxmets.  By  exduave 
attention  to  any  one  of  these  sources  of  inforxnation  it  is  easy 
to  build  up  a  consistent  and  wholly  false  conception  of  a  Shake- 
speare; of  a  Shakespeare  struggling  between  his  senses  and 
his  conscience  in  the  artistic  Bohemianism  of  the  London 
taverns;  of  a  sleek,  bourgeois  Shakespeare  to  whom  his  art  was 
no  more  than  a  ready  way  to  a  position  of  req)ected  and  influential 
competence  in  his  native  town;  of  a  great  objective  artist  whose 
personal  life  was  passed  in  detached  contemplation  of  the  puppets 
of  his  imagination.  Any  one  of  these  pictures  has  the  advantage 
of  being  more  vivid,  and  the  disadvantage  of  being  less  real, 
than  the  somewhat  elusive  and  enigmatic  Shakespeare  who 
glances  at  us  for  a  perplexiiig  moment,  now  behind  this,  now 
behind  that,  of  his  diverse  masks.  It  is  necessary  also  to  lay 
aside  Shakespeareolatry,  the  spirit  that  could  wish  with  HaOam 
that  Shakespeare  had  never  written  the  Sonnels^  or  can  refuse 
to  accept  Titus  Andronicus  on  the  ground  that  "  the  play 
declares  as  plainly  as  play  can  speak, '  I  am  not  Shake^ieare's; 
my  repulsive  subject,  my  blood  and  horrors,  are  not,  and  never 
were  his.' "  The  literary  historian  has  no  greater  enemy  than 
the  sentimentalist.  In  Shakespeare  we  have  to  do  with  one  «bo 
is  neither  beyond  criticism  as  a  man  nor  impeccable  as  an  anist. 
He  was  for  all  time,  no  doubt;  but  also  very  much  of  an  age, 
the  age  of  the  later  Renaissance,  with  its  instinct  for  Impetuous 
life,  and  its  vigorous  rather  than  discriminating  appetite  for 
h'terature.  When  Ben  Jonson  said  that  Shakespeare  lacked 
"  art,"  and  when  Milton  wrote  of  his  "  native  wood-notes  wild," 
they  judged  truly.  The  Shakespearian  drama  is  magnificent 
and  incoherent  ;  it  belongs  to  the  adolescence  of  literature, 
to  a  period  before  the  instrument  had  been  sharpened  and 
polished,  and  made  unerring  in  its  touch  upon  the  sources  of 
laughter  and  of  tears.  Obviously  nobody  has  such  power  over 
our  laughter  and  our  tears  as  Shakespeare.  But  it  is  the  power 
of  temperament  rather  than  of  art ;  or  rather  it  is  the  power  of 
a  capricious  and  unsystematic  artist,  with  a  perfect  dramatic 
instinct  for  the  exposition  of  the  ideas,  the  characters,  the 
situations,  which  for  the  moment  command  his  interest,  and  a 
perfect  disregard  for  the  laws  of  dramatic  psychology  which 
require  the  patient  pruning  and  subordination  of  all  material 
that  does  not  make  for  the  main  exposition.  This  want  of 
finish,  this  imperfect  fusing  of  the  literary  ore,  is  essentially 
characteristic  of  the  Renaissance,  as  compared  with  ages  in 
which  the  creative  impulse  is  weaker  and  leaves  room  for  a 
finer  concentration  of  the  means  upon  the  end.  There  is  nearly 
always  unity  of  purpose  in  a  Shakespearian  play,  but  it  often 
requires  an  intellectual  effort  to  grasp  it  and  does  ix>t  result 
in  a  unity  of  effect.  The  issues  are  obscured  by  a  carekss 
generosity  which  would  extend  to  art  the  boundless  freedom 
of  life  itself.  Hence  the  intrusive  and  jarring  dements  which 
stand  in  such  curious  incongruity  with  the  utmost  reaches  ol 
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which  the  dramatic  spirit  is  capable;  the  conventional  and 
melodramatic  endings,  the  inconsistencies  of  action  and  even  of 
character,  the  emotional  confusions  of  tragicomedy,  the  com- 
plications of  plot  and  subplot,  the  marring  of  the  give-and-take 
of  dialogue  by  superfluities  of  description  and  oi  argument, 
the  jest  and  bombast  lightly  thrown  in  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
groundlings,  all  the  flecks  that  to  an  instructed  modem  criticism 
are  only  too  apparent  upon  the  Shakespearian  sun.  It  perhaps 
follows  from  this  that  the  most  fruitful  way  of  a{^roaching 
Shakespeare  is  by  an  analysis  of  his  work  rather  as  a  process 
than  as  a  completed  whole.  His  outstanding  positive  quality 
is  a  vast  comprehensiveness,  a  capacity  for  growth  and  assimila- 
tion, which  leaves  no  aspect  of  h'fe  unexplored,  and  allows  of 
no  finality  in-  the  nature  of  his  judgments  upon  life.  It  is  the 
real  and  sufficient  explanation  and  justification  of  the  pains 
taken  to  determine  the  chronological  order  of  his  plays,  that  the 
secret  of  his  genius  lies  in  its  power  of  development  and  that 
only  by  the  study  of  its  development  can  he  be  known.  He  was 
nearly  thirty  when,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  his  career  as  a  dramatist 
began;  and  already  there  lay  behind  him  those  six  or  seven 
uiiaca>unted-for  yean  since  his  marriage,  passed  no  one  knows 
where,  and  fiUed  no  one  knows  with  what  experience,  but  assuredly 
in  that  strenuous  Elizabethan  life  with  some  experience  kindling 
to  his  intellect  and  formative  of  his  character.  To  the  woodcraft 
and  the  familiarity  with  country  sights. and  soimds  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  Stratford,  and  which  mingle  so  oddly  in 
his  plays  with  a  purely  imaginary  and  euphuistic  natural  history, 
and  to  the  book-learning  of  a  provincial  grammar-school  boy, 
and  perhaps,  if  Aubrey  is  right,  also  of  a  provincial  school- 
master, he  had  somehow  added,  as  he  continued  to  add  through- 
out his  life,  that  curious  store  of  acquaintarice  with  the  details 
of  the  most  diverse  occupations  which  has  so  often  perplexed 
and  so  often  misled  his  commentators.  It  was  the  same  faculty 
of  acquisition  that  gave  him  his  enormous  vocabulary,-  so  far 
exceeding  in  range  and  variety  that  of  any  other  English  writer. 

His  first  group  of  plays  is  largely  made  up  of  adaptations  and 
revisions  of  existing  work,  or  at  the  best  of  essays  in  the  con- 
ventions of  stage-writing  which  had  already  achieved  popularity. 
In  the  Yorkist  trilogy  he  takes  up  the  burden  of  the  chronicle 
play,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  that  of  the  classical  school  drama 
and  of  the  page-humour  of  Lyly,  in  Titus  Andronicus  that  of 
the  crude  revenge  tragedy  of  Kyd,  and  in  Richard  III.  that  of 
the  Nemesis  motive  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Machiavellian 
superman  which  properly  belong  to  Marlowe.  But  in  Richard 
III.  be  begins  to  come  to  his  own  with  the  subtle  study  of  tllie 
actor's  temperament  which  betrays  the  working  of  a  profound 
interest  in  the  technique  of  his  chosen  profession.  The  style 
of  the  earh'est  plays  is  essentially  rhetorical;  the  blank  verse 
is  stiff  and  little  varied  in  rhythm;  \nA  the  periods  are  built 
up  of  parallel  and  antithetic  sentences,  and  punctuated  with 
devices  of  iterations,  plays  upon  words,  and  other  methods  of 
seciiring  emphasis,  that  derive  from  the  bad  tradition  of  a  popular 
stage,  upon  which  the  playera  are  bound  to  rant  and  force  the 
note  in  order  to  hold  the  attention  of  a  duU-witted  audience. 
During  the  plague-vacations  of  159a  to.  1594,  Shakespeare  tried 
his  hand  at  the  ornate  descriptive  poetry  of  Venus  and  Adonis 
and  Lucrece;  and  the  influence  of^this  exercise,  and  possibly 
also  of  Italian  travel,  is  apparent  in  the  next  group  of  plays, 
with  their  lyric  notes,  their  tendency  to  warm  southern  colouring, 
their  wealth  of  decorative  imagery,  and  their  elaborate  and  not 
rarely  frigid  conceits.  Rhymed  couplets  make  their  appearance, 
side  by  side  with  blailk  verse,  as  a  medium  of  dramatic  dialogue. 
It  is  a  period  of  experiment,  in  farce  with  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  in  satirical  comedy  with  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  in  lyrical 
comedy  with  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  in  lyrical  tragedy 
with  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  lyrical  history  with  Richard  II., 
and  finally  in  romantic  tragicomedy  with  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona  and  with  the  masterpiece  of  this  singular  genre,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice.  It  is  also  the  p)eriod  of  the  sonnets,  which 
have  their  echoes  both  in  the  phrasing  and  in  the  themes  of  the 
plays;  in  the  black-browed  Rosaline  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
and  in  the  issue  between  friendship  and  love  which  is  variously 
;cxiv  13* 


set  in  The  Two  Cenllemen-  of  Verona  and  in  The  Merchant 
of  Veniu.  But  in  the  latter  play  the  sentiment  is  already  one  of 
retrospection;  the  tempest  of  spirit  has  given  way  to  the  tender 
melancholy  of  renunciation.  The  sonnets  seem  to  bear  witness, 
not  only  to  the  personal  upheaval  of  passion,  but  also  to  some 
despondency  at  the  spite  of  fate  and  the  dis^ace  of  the  actor's 
calling.  Iliis  mood  too  may  have  cleared  away  in  the  sunshine 
of  growing  popularity,  of  finanrial  success,  and  of  the  possibly 
long-delayed  return  to  Stratford.  Certainly  the  series  of  plays 
written  next  after  the  travels  of  2597  are  light-hearted  plays, 
less  occupied  with  profound  or  vexatious  searchings  of  spirit 
than  with  the  delightful  externalities  of  things.  The  histories 
from  King  John  to  Henry  V.  form  a  continuous  study  of  the 
conditions  of  kingship,  carrying  on  the  political  speculations 
begun  in  Richard  II.  and  ailrninating  in  the  brilliant  picture 
of  triumphant  efficiency,  the  Henry  of  Agincourt.  Meanwhile 
Shakespeare  develops  the  astoni^iing  faculty  of  humorous 
delineation  of  which  he  had  given  foretastes  in  Jack  Cade,  in 
Bottom  the  weaver,  and  in  Juliet's  nurse;  sets  the  creation  of 
Falstaff  in  front  of  his  vivid  pictures  of  contemporary  England; 
and  passes  through  the  half-comedy,  half  melodrama,  of  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing  to  the  joyous  farce  of  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  and  to  his  two  perfectly  sunny  comedies  the  sylvan 
comedy  of  As  You  Like  It  and  the  urban  comedy  of  Twelfth 
Night. 

Then  there  comes  a  change  of  mood,  already  heralded  by 
Julius  Caesar,  which  stands  beside  Henry  K.  as  a  reminder  that 
efficiency  has  its  seamy  as  well  as  its  brilliant  side.  The  tragedy 
of  political  idealism  in  Brutus  is  followed  by  the  tragedy  of  in- 
tellectual idealism  in  Hamlet;  and  this  in  its  turn  by  the  three 
bitter  and  cynical  pseudo-comedies.  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well, 
in  which  the  creator  of  Portia,  Beatrice,  Rosalind  and  Viola 
drags  thehonou^of  womanhood  in  the  dust — TroilusandCressida, 
in  which  the  ideals  of  heroism  and  of  romance  are  confounded 
in  the  portraits,  of  a  wanton  and  a  poltroon — and  Measure  for 
Measure,  in  which  the  searchlight  of  irony  is  thrown  upon  the 
paths  of  Providence  itself.  Upon  tlxe  causes  of  this  new  perturba- 
tion in  the  soul  of  Shakespeare  it  is  perhaps  idle  to  speculate. 
The  evidence  of  his  profound  disillusion  and  discouragement  of 
spirit  is  plain  enough;  and  for  some  years  the  tide  of  his  pessi- 
mistic thought  advances,  swelling  through  the  pathetic  tragedy 
of  Othello  to  the  cosmic  tragedies  of  Macbeth  and  King  Lear, 
with  their  Titan-like  indictments  not  of  man  xdone,  but  of  the 
heavens  by  whom  mxm  was  made.  Meanwhile  Shakespeare's 
style  undergoes  changes  no  less  notable  than  those  of  his  subject- 
matter.  The  ease  and  lucidity  characteristic  of  the  histories 
and  comedies  of  his  middle  period  give  way  to  a  more  troubled 
beauty,  and  the  phrasing  and  rhythm  often  tend  to  become 
elliptic  and  obscure,  as  if  the  thoughts  were  hurrying  faster  than 
speech  can  give  them  utterance.  The  period  closes  with  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  and  Coriolanus,  in  which  the  ideals  of  the  love  of 
woman  and  the  honour  of  man  are  once  more  stripp>ed  bare  to 
di^lay  the  skeletons  of  lust  and  egoism,  and  in  the  latter  of  which 
signs  of  exhaustion  are  already  perceptible;  and  with  Timon 
of  Athens,  in  which  the  dramatist  whips  himself  to  an  almost 
incoherent  expression  of  a  general  loathing  and  detestation  of 
humanity.  Then  the  stretched  cord  suddenly  snaps.  Timon 
is  apparently  unfinished,  and  the  next  play,  Pericles,  is  in  an 
entirely  different  vein,  and  is  apparently  finished  but  not  begun. 
At  this  point  only  in  the  whole  course  of  Shakespeare's  develop- 
ment there  is  a  complete  breach  of  continuity.  One  can  only 
conjecture  the  ocourence  of  some  spiritual  crisis,  an  illness 
perhaps,  or  some  process  akin  to  what  in  the  language  of  religion 
is  called  conversion,  which  left  him  a  new  man,  with  the  fever 
of  pessimism  behind  him,  and  at  peace  once  more  with  Heaven 
and  the  worid. 

The  final  group  of  plays,  the  Shakespearian  part  of  Pericles, 
CymMine,  TheW inter's  Tale,  The  Tempest,  all  belong  to  the  class 
of  what  may  be  called  idyllic  romances.  They  are  happy  dreams, 
in  which  all  troubles  and  sorrows  are  ultimately  resolved  into 
fortunate  endings,  and  which  stand  therefore  as  so  many  symbob 
of  an  optimistic  faith  in  the  beneficent  dispo^tions  of  an  ordering 
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Providence.    In  harmony  ynth  this  change  of  temper  the  style 

has  likewise  undergone  another  change,  and  the  tense  structure 

and  marmoreal  phrasing  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  have  given 

way  to  relaxed  oidences  and  easy  and  unaccentuated  rhythms. 

It  is  possible  that  these  plays,  Shakespeare's  last  plays,  with  the 

unimportant   exceptions   of   his   contributions   to   Fletcher's 

Henry  VIII.  and  The  Two  NobU  KinsmeHf  were  written  ioi 

retirement  at  Stratford.    At  any  rate  the  call  of  the  country^ 

b  sounding  through  them;  and  it  is  with  no  regret  that  in  th6 

last  pages  of  The  Tempest  the  weary  magician  drowns  his  book, 

and  buries  his  staff  certain  fathoms  deep  in  the  earth. 

(E.K.C.) 

The  Shakespeare-Baam  Theory. 

In  view  of  the  continued  promulgation  of  the  sensational  theory 
that  the  plays,  and  presumably  the  poems  alao,  so  long  associated 
with  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  weie  not  written  by  the  man  whose 
biography  is  sketched  above,  but  by  somebody  else  who  used  this 

rieudonym — and  especially  that  the  writer  was  Lord  Chancellor 
rancis  Bacon,  Viscount  St  Albans  (i^i-i6a6)— it  appears  de- 
sirable to  deal  here  briefly  with  this  question.  No  such  idea  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  anybody  till  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  (see 
Bibliography  below),  but  having  once  been  started  it  has  been  elabor- 
ated in  certain  quartere  by  a  variety  of  appeals,  both  to  internal 
evidence  as  disclosed  by  the  knowledse  displayed  in  ShkkApeare's 
worla  and  by  thdr  vocabulary  and  stylej  and  to  external  evidence  as 
represented  by  the  problems  connected  with  the  facts  of  Shakespeare's 
known  life  and  of  the  publication  of  the  plays.  To  what  may  be 
called  ingenious  inferences  from  data  of  this  sort  have  even  been 
added  attempts  to  show  that  a  secret  confession  exists  which  may 
be  detected  m  a  cipher  or  cryptogram  in  the  printinE  of  the  plays. 
It  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  the  contentions  of  the  Amencans, 
Mr  Donnelly  and  Mrs  Gallup,  on  this  score  are  not  only  opposed  to 
the  opinion  of  authoritative  bibliographers,  who  deny  the  existence 
of  any  such  cipher,  but  have  carried  their  supporters  to  lengths  which 
are  obviou^y  absurd  and  impossible.  Lord  Penzance,  a  great 
lawyer  whoee  support  of  the  Baconian  theory  may  be  found  in  his 
"  judicial  sumnung-up,"  published  in  1903,  expressly  admits  that 
"  the  attempts  to  establish  a  cipher  totally  failed;  there  was  not 
indeed  the  semblance  of  a  cipher.  Sir  Edwin  Duming-Lawrenoe,  in 
his  Bacon  is  Shakespeare  (1910).  goes  still  farther  in  an  attempt  to 
prove  the  point  by  cryptographic  evidence.  Accoiding  to  him  the 
classical  "long  word  dtcd  m  Love's  Labour's  Lost^^* honorifica- 
bilitudinitatibus,"  is  an  anagram  for  "  hi  ludi  F.  Baconis  nati  tuiti 
orbi  "  (these  plays  F.  Bacon's  offspring  preservt^d  for  the  world) ; 
and  he  juggles  very  curiously  with  the  numbers  of  the  words  and 
lines  in  the  page  <n  the  First  Folio  containing  this  alleged  anagram. 
He  also  cites  the  evidence  of  (more  or  less)  contemporary  illustra- 
tions to  books,  which  he  explains  as  cryptMraphic,  in  confirmation. 
These  interpreutions  are  m  the  highest  <tegree  speculative.  But 
perhaps  his  alignment  is  exposed  in  its  full  depth  of  incredibility 
when  he  counts  up  the  Icttcre  in  Ben  Jonsons  verses  "To  the 
Reader,"  describing  the  Droeshout  portrait  in  the  First  Folio,  and. 
finding  them  to  be  287  (taking  each  ^'  w  "  as  two  "  v's  "),  concludes 
(by  aading  287  to  1625,  ix.  the  date  of  the  First  Folio)  that  Bacon 
intended  to  reveal  himself  as  the  author  in  the  year  1910!  This  sort 
of  argument  makes  the  plain  man's  head  reel.  On  similar  principles 
anything  might  prove  anything.  What  may  be  considered  the  more 
reasonable  way  of  approaching  the  question  is  shown  in  Mr  G. 
Greenwood's  Shakespeare  Problem  Restated  (1Q08),  in  which  the 
alleged  difficulties  of  the  Shakespearian  authorship  are  competently 
presented  without  recourse  to  any  such  extravagances. 

The  plausibility  of  many  of  the  arguments  used  by  Mr  Greenwood 
and  those  whom  he  follows  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  real 
obscurity  which,  for  lack  of  positive  evidence,  shrouds  the  biography 
of  Shakespeare  and  our  knowled^  of  the  precise  facts  as  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  works  assodatod  with  his  name ;  and  it  has  been  assisted 
by  the  dogmatism  ol  some  modem  biographers,  or  the  differences  of 
opinion  between  them,  when  they  attempt  to  interpret  the  known 
facts  of  Shakespeare's  life  so  as  to  account  for  his  authorship.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  Shakespeare  (or  Shakspere)  wrote 
Shakespeare's  works,  it  is  only  posable  to  reconcile  our  view  of  his 
biography  with  our  knowledge  of  the  works  by  giving  some  interpre- 
tation to  the  known  facts  or  accepting  some  explanation  of  what  may 
have  occurred  in  the  obscure  parts  oOiis  life  which  wiU  be  consistent 
with  such  an  identification.  That  different  hypotheses  are  favoured 
by  different  orthodox  critics  is  therefore  no  real  objecdon,  nor  that 
some  may  appear  exceedingly  speculative,  for  the  very  reason  that 
positive  evidence  is  irrecoverable  and  that  speculation— consistent 
with  what  is  possible— is  the  only  resource.  In  so  far  as  evidence 
M  to  be  twisted  and  strained  at  all,  it  is  right,  in  view  of  the  long 
tfadition  and  the  prima  fade  presumptive  evidence,  to  strain  it^  in 
any  possible  direction  which  can  reasonably  make  the  Shakespearian 
authorship  intelligible.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  evidence  is  strained 
alike  by  one  side  and  the  other;  but  as  between  the  two  it  has  to  be 
rememoered  that  the  onus  lies  on  the  opponent  of  the  Shakespearian 
authoin^p  to  show,  first  that  there  is  no  possible  explanation  which 


would  justify  the  tradition,  and  secondly  that  there  is  positive 
evidence  which  can  upset  it  and  which  will  saddle  the  authorship  of 
Shakespeare's  works  on  Bacon  or  some  orie  else.  The  ooncempc 
indiscnminatdy  thrown  on  supporters  of  the  Baocwian  tbemy  by 
orthodox  critics  is  apt  to  be  expressed  in  terms  which  are  oocastonally 
unwarranted.  But  even  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  lunatics  and 
fabricaton  who  have  been  so  prominently  connected  yith  it,  the 
adventurous  amateur^— however  eminent  as  a  lawyer  or  however 
acute  as  a  critic  of  everyday  affairs — may  easily  be  too  io0enious  in 
hu  endeavours  to  solve  a  literary  problem  in  which  judgnient  largdy 
depends  on  a  highly  trained  and  subtle  sense  of  literary  style  and  a 
spedal  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  Elizabethan  Eiulaad  and  of 
tne  early  drama.  In  such  an  exposition  of  what  may  be  calkd  the 
"  anti-Shaksperian  "  case  as  Mr  Greenwood's,  many  points  appear 
to  make  for  his  condusion  which  are  really  not  more  than  doubtf nl 
interpretations  of  evidence;  and  though  these  interxxetations  may 
be  derived  from  orthodox  ^lakespearians — orthodox,  that  is  to  say. 
so  far  at  all  events  as  their  view  of  Shakespearian  authorship  is 
concemed-^here  have  been  a  good  many  such  interpreters  wbooe 
seal  has  outrun  their  knowledges.  The  met  remains  that  the  most 
competent  spedal  students  of  Shakespeare,  however  they  may 
differ  as  to  details,  and  also  the  most  authoritative  special  students 
of  Bacon,  are  unanimous  in  upholding  the  traditional  view.  The 
Baconian  theory  simply  stanos  as  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
dahgen  which,  even  in  the  hands  of  fair  judges  of  ordinary  evidence, 
attend  certain  methods  of  literary  investigation. 

There  is  one  simple  reason  for  this:  in  order  to  establish  eves  a 
prima  fade  case  against  the  identification  of  the  man  Shakespeare 
^wever  the  name  be  spelt)  with  the  authoC  of  Shakespesire's  works, 
the  Baconian  must  d^iriy  account  for  the  positive  contemporary 
evidence  in  its 'favour,  and  this  cannot  wdl  be  done:  it  b  highly 
significant  that  it  was  not  attempted  or  thought  of  for  centuries. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  point  to  certain  difficulties,  which  are  due 
to  the  gaps  in  our  knowleoge.  As  already  explained,  the  orthodox 
biographer,  armed  with  the  results  of  accurate  scholarship  and  t^o- 
longed  historical  research,  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  the 
period  so  as  to  offer  possible  or  probable  explanatioos  of  these  <Uffi- 
culties.  But  he  does  so  backed  by  the  unshaken  tradition  and  the 
positive  contemporary  evidence  that  the  Stratford  boy  and  man,  the 
London  actor,  the  author  of  Venus  and  Adonu  and  LMcrece,  and  the 
dramatist  (so  far  at  least  as  criticism  upholds  the  canon  of  the  plays 
ascribed  to  Shakespeare),  were  one  ana  the  same. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  add  to  what  has  been  written  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  some  of  the  positive  conremporary  allunons  to  Shake- 
spear^  which  establish  this  presumption.  The  evidence  of  Frauds 
Meres  in  Palladis  Tamia  (1598)  has  already  been  referred  to.  It  b 
incredible  that  Ben  Jonson,  who  knew  both  Shakespeare  and  Bacoo 
intimately,  who  himsdf  duUxd  Shakespeare  the  swan  of  -Avob," 
and  who  survived  Bacon  for  eleven  years,  could  have  died  witboet 
revealing  the  alleged  secret,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  reason  (cr 
concealing  it.  Much  has  been  made  of  Jonson's  varying  references 
to  Shaloespeare,  and  of  certain  inconsistencies  in  his  references  to  bock 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon ;  but  these  can  be  twisted  in  more  than  one 
direction  and  thdr  explanation  b  pundy  speculative.  His  positive 
allusions  to  Shakespeare  are  inexplicable  except  as  the  most  authori- 
tative evidence  of^  his  identification  of  the  man  and  his  works. 
Richard  Barnfield  (1598)  speaks  of  Shakespeare  as  "  honey-fiowing.** 
and  says  that  his  Venus  and  Lucreu  have  placed  his  name  **  ia 
Fame's  immortal  book."  John  Weever  (1590)  speaks  of  "  hooey- 
tongucd  Shakespeare,"  admired  for  "  rose-cheeked  Adonis,**  ami 
"  ^meo,  Richard,  more  whose  names  I  know  not."  John  Davies  cf 
Hereford  (1610)  calls  him  "OUr  English  Terence.  Mr  Will  Shake- 
speare." Thomas  Freeman  (1614)  writes  "  to  Master  W.  Shake- 
speare :  " — "  Who  loves  chaste  life,  there's  Lu<^rece  for  a  teacher  \ 
Who  list  read  lust  there's  Venus  and  Adonis  |  .  .  .  |  Besides  ta 
plays  thy  wit  winds  like  Meander."  Other  contemporary  alluaaoss. 
all  treating  Shakespeare  as  a  great  poet  and  tiageoian,  are  also  00 
record. 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  although  many  problems  ta 
connexion  with  Shakespeare's  authorship  can  only  be  solved  by  the 
answer  that  he  was  a  genius,"  the  Baoonjan  view  that  "  genius  " 
by  itself  could  not  confer  on  Shakespeare,  the  supposed  Strstford 
"  rustic,"  the  positive^knowledge  of  law,  &c.,  which  b  revealed  in  his 
works,  depends  on  a  theory  of  hu  upbringing  and  career  which 
strains  the  evidence  quite  as  much  as  anything  put  forward^  by 
orthodox  biographere,  if  not  more.  As  shown  in  the  preceding  article; 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  Stratford  "  rustic  "  was  quite 
well  educated,  and  that  hu  rustidty  b  a  gross  exaggeratioa.  We 
know  very  little  about  hiseariy  years,  and,  in  so  far  as  we  are  ignoram, 
it  is  legitimate  to  draw  inferences  in  favour  of  what  makes  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career  and  achievements  intelligible.  The  Baooniaa 
theory  entirely  depends  on  straining  every  asumption  in  favour  of 
^akcspeare's  not  liaving  had  any  opportunity  to  acquire  knowkedge 
which  in  any  case  it  would  require  genius  *  to  absorb  and  utilise; 
and  thb  method  of  argument  b  directly  opposed  to  the  legitimate 
procedure   in  approaching  the   undoubted   difficulties.      Isolated 

Ehrases.  such  as  Ben  Jonson's  dtctum  as  to  hb  small  knowledge  of 
atin  and  Greek,  which  may  well  be  purely  comparative,  the  ooa- 
tcmptuous  expression  of  a  university  scholar  for  one  who  had  so 
academic  training,  can  easily  be  made  too  much  of.    The  extreme 
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infereooet  as  to  his  OliteracVt  dnwn  from  his  handwritinff ,  depend  on 
the  most  meagre  data.  The  {Mvfaoe  to  the  First  Foho  says  that 
"  what  he  thought  he  uttered  with  that  easiness  that  we  have  scarce 
received  from  hun  a  blot  in  his  papers  ";  whereas  Ben  Tonsont  in  his 
Disco9erus,  says,  "  I  remember  the  pla/ers  often  mentioned  it  as  an 
honour  to  Shakespeare  that  in  his  wnting,  whatsoever  he  penned, 
he  never  blotted  a  line.  My  answer  had  been,  would  he  had  blotted 
a- thousand! — which  they  thought  &  malevolent  speech."  Reams 
have  been  written  about  these  two  sayings,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
real  circumstances'  which  prompted  either,  and  the  non-existence  of 
any  of  the  Shakespeare  manuscripts  leaves  us  open,  unfortunately, 
to  the  wildest  conjectures.  That  there  were  such  manuscripts 
(unless  Ben  Jonson  and  the  editors  of  the  First  Folior  were  liars;  is 
cert^n;  but  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  not  having  survii^, 
though  persons  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  manuscripts  of 
printed  works  of  the  period  sometimes  seem  to  think  so. 

We  know  so  little  of  the  composition  of  Shakespeare's  works,  and 
the  stages  they  went  throiu^,  or  the  influence  01  other  persons  on 
him,  that,  so  far  as  tediniau  knowledge  is  concerned  (especially  the 
legal  knowledge,  which  has  given  so  much  colour  to  the  Baconian 
theory),  various  speculations  are  possible  concerning  the  means 
which  a  dramatic  genius  tna.^  have  had  to  inform  his  mmd  or  acquire 
his  vocabulary.  The  theatrical  and  social  milteu  of  those  days  was 
small  and  dose;  the  influence  of  culture  was  immediate  and  mainly 
oral.  We  have  no  positive  knowledge  indeed  of  any  relations  between 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon;  but,  after  all.  Bacon  was  a  great  con- 
temporary, p<frsonally  interested  in  the  drama,  and  one  would  expect 
the  contents  of  his  mmd  and  the  same  sort  of  literary  expression  that 
we  hnd  in  his  writings  to  be  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  tne  stage;  the 
same  phenomenon  would  be  detected  in  the  drama  of  to-day  were 
any  critk:  to  take  the  trouble  to  inquire.  Assuming  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare,  such  a  poet  and  playwright  would  naturally  be  full  ol 
just  the  sort  of  matter  that  would  represent  the  culture  of  the  day 
and  the  interests  of  his  patrons.  In  tne  puriicus  of  the  Temple  and 
in  literary  circles  so  closely  connected  with  the  lawyers  and  the  court, 
h  b  just  the  dramatic  "  genius  "  who  would  be  familiar  with  any- 
thing that  could  be  turned ^to  account,  and  whose  works,  especially 
plays,  the  vocabulary  of  which  was  open  to  embody  countless  sources. 
10.. the  different  stages  of  composition,  rehearsal,  production  and 
revision,  would  show  the  imagination  of  a  poet  working  upon  ideas 
culled  from  the  brains  of  others.  Resemblances  between  phrases 
used  by  Shakespeare  and  by  Bacon,  therefore,  carry  one  no  farther 
than  tne  fact  that  they  were  contemporaries.  We  cannot  even  say 
which,  if  either,  ori^nated  the  echo.  So  far  as  vocabulary  b  con- 
cerned, in  every  a|pe  it  b  the  writer  whose  record  remains  ana  who  by 
decrees  becomes  its  representative;  the  truth  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  intellectual  milieu  contributed  to  the  education  of  the 
writer,  or  hb  genius  was  assisted  by  association  with  others,  b  hard 
to  recover  in  after  years,  and  only  possible  in  proportion  to  our 
knoiriedge  of  the  period  and  of  the  individual  factors  in  operation. 

(H.  Ch.) 

The  Poxzsaits  or  Shakespeare 

The  mystery  that  stirrounds  much  in  the  lif^  and  work  of 
Shakespeare  extends  abo  to  his  portraiture.  The  fact  that  the 
only  two  likenesses  of  the  poet  that  can  be  regarded  as  carrying 
the  authority  of  hb  co-workers,  hb  friendSj  and  relations — 
yet  neither  of  them  a  life-portrait — differ  in  pertain  essential 
points,  has  opened  the  door  to  controversy  and  encouraged  the 
advance  and  acceptance  of  numerous  wholly  different  types. 
The  result  has  been  a  swarm  of  portraits  which  may  be  classed 
as  follows:  (i)  the  genuine  portraits  of  persons  not  Shakespeare 
but  not  unlike  the  various  conceptions  of  him;  (2)  memorial 
portraits  often  based  on  one  or  other  of  accepted  originals, 
whether  those  oiiginab  arew<nthy  of  acceptance  or  not;  (3) 
portraits  of  persons  known  or  imknown,  which  have  been 
fraudulently  "  faked  "  into  a  resemblance  of  Shakespeare;  and 
(4)  spurious  fabrications  especially  manufactured  for  imposition 
upon  the  public,  whether  with  or  without  mercenary  motive.  It 
b  curious  that  some  of  the  crudest  and  most  easily  demonstrable 
frauds  have  been  among  those  which  have  from  time  .to  time  been, 
and  still  are,  most  eagerly  accepted  and  most  ardently  championed. 
There  are  few  subjects  which  have  so  imposed  upon  the  credulous, 
especially  those  whose  intelligence  might  be  supposed  proof  against 
the  chicanery  practised  upon  them.  Thus,  in  the  past,  a  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  England,  and  many  of  the  leading 
artbts  and  Shakespearian  students  of  the  time,  were  found  to 
support  the  genuineness,  as  a  contemporary  portrait  of  the  poet, 
of  a  picture  which,  in  its  faked  Shake^)eare  state,  a  few  months 
before  was  not  even  in  existence.  This,  at  least,  proves  the  intense 
interest  taken  by  the  worid  in  the  penonality  of  Shakespeare, 
9nd  the  almost  passionate  desire  to  k&QW  his  features.    It  b 


desisable,  therefore,  to  describe  those  portraits  which  have  chief 
claim  to  recollection  by  reason  either  of  their  inherent  interest 
or  of  the  notoriety  which  they  have  at  some  time  enjoyed;  it 
b  to  be  remarked  that  such  notoriety  once  achieved  never 
entirely  dies  away,  if  only  because  the  art  of  the  engraver,  which 
has  usually  perpetuated  them  either  as  large  plates,  or  as  illustra- 
tions to  reputable  editions  ol  the  works,  or  to  commentaries 
or  biographies,  sustains  their  undeserved  credit  as  likenesses 
more  or  less  authentic. 

Exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  extended  over  a- series  of 
3rears,  has  brought  the  present  writer  to  the  conclusion — ^identical 
with  that  entertained  by  leading  Shakespearian  authorities — 
that  two  portraits  only  can  be  accepted  without  question  as 
authentic  'likeness^:  the  bust  (really  a  half-length  statue) 
with  its  structural  wall-montunent  in  the  choir  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Stratford-on-Avon,  snd  the  copper-plate  engraved  by 
Martin  Droeshout  as  frontbpiece  to  the  First  Folio  of  Shake- 
speare's works  (and  used  for  three  subsequent  issues)  published 
in  1623,  althou^  first  printed  in  the  previous  year. 

Hie  Stratford  bust  and  monument  must  have  been  erected 
on  the  N.  wall  of  the  chancel  or  choir  within  six  years  after  Shake- 
speare's death  in  1616,  as  it  b  mentioned  in  the  prefatory  memorial 
lines  by  Leonard  Digges  in  the  First  Folio.  The  design  in  its 
general  aspect  was  one  often  adopted  by  the  **  tombe-makers  "  of 
the  period,  though  not  originated  by  them,  and  according  to 
Dugdale  n^as  executed  by  a  Fleming  resident  in  Ixmdon  since 
1567,  Garratt  Johnson  (Gerard  Janssen),  a  denizen,  who  was 
occasionally  a  collaborator  with  Nicholas  Stone,  llie  bust  b 
believed  to  have  been  commissioned  by  the  poet's  son-in-law, 
Dr  John  Hall,  and,  like  the  Droeshout  print,  must  have  been 
seen  by  and  likely  enough  had  the  approval  of  Mrs  Shake- 
speare, who  did  not  die  tmtil  August  1623.  It  b  thought  to  have 
been  modelled  from  either  a  life  or  death  mask,  and  inartbtic 
as  it  b  has  the  marks  of  facial  individuality;  that  b  to  say,  it 
is  a  portrait  and  not  a  generalization  such  as  was  common 
in  funereal  sculpture.  According  to  the  practice  of  the  day, 
especially  at  the  hands  of  Flembh  sculptors  of  memorial  figures, 
the  bust  was  coloured;  thb  b  sufficient  to  accotmt  for  the 
technical  summariness  of  the  modelling  and  of  the  forms.  Thus 
the  eyebrows  are  scarcely  more  than  indicated  by  the  chisel, 
and  a  solid  surface  represents  the  teeth  of  the  open  mouth; 
the  brush  was  evoked  to  supply  effect  and  detail.  To  the  colour, 
as  reapplied  after  the  removal  of  the  white  paint  with  which 
Malone  had  the  bust  covered  in  X793,  must  be  attributed  a 
good  deal  of  the  wooden  appearance  which  b  now  a  shock  to 
many.  The  bust  b  of  soft  stone  (not  alabaster,  as  incorrectly 
stated  by  "  the  accurate  Dugdale  "),  but  a  carefid  examination 
of  the  work  rcveab  no  sign  of  the  allied  breakage  and  restora- 
tion or  reparation  to  which  some  writers  have  attributed  the 
apparently  inordinate  length  of  the  upper  h'p.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  lip  b  not  long;  it  b  less  than  seven-eighths  of  an  inch: 
the  appearance  b  to  a  great  extent  an  optical  illusion,  the  result 
partly  of  the  smallness  of  the  nose  and,  eq>ecially,  of  the  thinness 
of  the  moustache  that  shows  the  flesh  above  and  below.  Some 
repair  was  made  to  the  monument  in  1649,  and  again  in  1748, 
but  there  b  no  mention  in  the  church  records  of  any  meddling 
with  the  bust  itself.  Owing,  however,  to  the  characteristic 
inaccuracy  of  the  print  by  one  of  Hollars'  assistants  .in  the 
illustration  of  Dugdale's  Antiquilies  of  Warwickshire  (p.  688), 
the  first  edition  of  which  was  publbhed  in  1656,  certain  writers 
have  been  misled  into  the  belidT  that  the  whole  monument 
and  bust  were  not  merely  restored  but  replaced  by  those  which 
we  see  to-day.  As  other  prints  in  the  volume  depart  grossly 
from  the  objects  represented,  and  as  Dugdale,  like  Vertue 
(whose  punctilious  accuracy  has  also  been  baselessly  extolled 
by  Walpolc),  was  at  times  demonstrably  loose  in  hb  descrip- 
tions and  presentments,  there  b  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
bust  and  the  figures  above  it  are  other  than  those  originally 
placed'  in  position.  Other  engravers,  following  the  Dugdale 
print,  have  further  stultified  the  original,  but  as  they  (Vertue, 
Grignion,  Foudrinier,  and  others)  differ  among  themselves, 
little  importance  need  be  attached  to  the  drcumstanoe.    A 
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warning  should  be  uttered  agiunst  many  of  the  so<aUed  "  casts 
of  the  busts.  George  Bullock  took  a  cast  in  1 8 14  and  Signor  A. 
Michele  another  about  forty  years  after,  but  those  attributed  to 
W.  R.  Kite,  W.  Scoular,  and  others,  are  reaUy  copies,  departing 
from  the  original  in  important  details  as  well  as  in  general  effect. 
It  is  from  these  that  many  persons  derive  incorrect  impressions 
of  the  bust  itself. 

Mention  ^ould  here  be  made  of  the  "  Kessdstadt  Death 
Mask,  "  now  at  Darmstadt,  as  that  has  been  claimed  as  the  true 
death-mask  of  Shakespeare,  and  by  it  the  authenticity  of  other 
portraits  has  been  gauged.  It  is  not  in  fact  a  death-mask  at 
all,  but  a  cast  from  one  and  prolKtbly  not  even  a  direct  cast. 
In  three  placcson  the  back  of  it  is  the  inscription — |-A51Dm  z6i6: 
and  this  is  the  sole  actual  link  with  Shakespeare.  Among  the 
many  rapturous  adherents  of  the  theory  was  William  Pjige,  the 
American  painter,  who  made  many  measurements  of  the  mask 
and  found  that  nearly  half  of  them  agreed  with  those  of  the 
Stratford  bust;  the  greater  number  which  do  not  he  conveniently 
attributed  to  error  in  the  sculptor.  The  cast  first  came  to  light 
in  1S49,  having  been  searched  for  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Becker,  the 
owner  of  a  miniature  in  oil  or  parclunent  representing  a  corpse 
crowned  with  a  wreath,  lying  in  bed,  while  on  the  background, 
next  to  a  burning  candle,  is  the  date  — AO  1657.  This  little 
picture  was  by  tradition  asserted  to  be  Shakespeare,  although 
the  likeness,  the  death-date,  and  the  wreath  all  point  unmistak- 
ably to  the  poet-laureate  Ben  Jonson.  Dr  Becker  had  purchased 
it  at  the  death-sale  at  Mainz  of  Count  Kcsselstadt  m  1847, 
in  which  also  "  a  plaster  of  Paris  cast "  (with  no  suggestion  of 
Shakespeare  then  attached  to  it)  had  appeared.  This  he  found 
m  a  broker's  rag-shop,  assumed  it  to  be  the  same,  recognized 
in  it  a  resemblance  to  the  picture  (which  most  persons  cannot 
sec)  and  so  came  to  attribute  to  it  the  enormous  historical  value 
which  it  would,  were  his  hypothesis  correct,  unquestionably 
possess.  In  searching  for  the  hnk  of  evidence  necessary  to  be 
csubhshed,  through  the  Resselstadt  Ime  to  England  and  Shake- 
speare, a  theory  hak  been  elaborated,  but  nothing  has  been  proved 
or  carried  beyond  the  point  of  bare  conjecture.  The  arguments 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  cast  are  strong  and  cogent — 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  fact  that  the  skuU  reproduced  is  fimda- 
mcntally  of  a  different  form  and  type  from  that  shown  in  the 
Droeshout  print — the  forehead  is  receding  instead  of  upright. 
Other  important  divergencies  occur.  The  handsome,  refined, 
and  pleasing  aspect  of  the  mask  accounts  for  much  of  the  favour 
ill  which  it. has  been  held.  It  was  bdieved  in  by  Sir  Richard 
Owen  and  was  long  on  view  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
was  shown  in  the  Stratford  Centenary  Exhibition  in  X864. 

The  "  Droeshout  print "  derives  its  importance  from  its 
having  been  executed  at  the  order  of  Heminge  and  Conddl  to 
represent,  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  Plays,  and  put  forth  as  his 
portrait,  the  man  and -friend  to  whose  memory  they  paid  the 
homage  of  their  risky  enterprise.  The  volume  was  to  be  his  real 
monument,  and  the  work  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  memorial 
erected  in  a  spirit  of  bve,  piety,  and  veneration.  Mrs  Shake- 
speare must  have  seen  the  print*,  Ben  Jonson  extolled  it.  His 
dedicatory  verses,  however,  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
conventional  approval  as  commonly  expressed  in  that  age  of 
the  performances  of  portrait-engravers  and  habitually  inscribed 
beneath  them.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  the  drcuipstanccs 
an  authentic  portrait  must  necessarily  have  been  the  basis  of 
the  engraving;  and  Sir  George  Scharf,  judging  from  the  contra- 
dictory lights  and  shadows  in  the  head,  concluded  that  the 
original  must  have  been  a  limning — ^more  or  less  an  outline 
drawing— which  the  youthful  engraver  was  required  to  put  into 
chiaroscuro,  achieving  his  task  with  but  very  partial  success. 
That  this  is  the  case  is  proved  by  the  86-called  "  unique  proof  " 
discovered  by  Halliwell-Phillips,  and  now  in  America.  Another 
copy  of  it,  also  an  early  proof  but  not  in  quite  the  same  "  state, " 
is  in  the  Bodldan  Library.  No  other  example  is  known.  In 
this  plate  the  head  is  far  more  human.  The  nose  is  here  longer 
than  in  the  bust,  but  the  bony  structure  corresponds.  In  the 
proof,  moreover,  there  is  a  thin,  wiry  moustache,  much  widened 
an  the  print  as  used;  and  in  several  other  details  there  are 


important  divergencies.  In  this  engraving  by  DFocshout  the 
head  is  far  too  large  for  the  body,  and  the  dress — the  cosutrae 
of  well-to-do  persons  of  the  time — is  absurdly  out  of  pecspective: 
an  additional  argument  that  the  unpractised  engraver  had  ooly 
a  drawing  of  a  head  to  woiic  from,  lot  while  the  head  shows 
the  individuality  of  portraiture  tl^  body  is  as  clearly  doce 
de  cine.  The  first  proof  is  conclusive  evidence  against  the  con- 
tention that  the  "  Flower  Portrait  "at  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Museum,  Stratford-on-Avon — ^the  gift  of  Mrs  Charles  Fk>wer 
(1895)  and  boldly  entitled  the  "  Droeshout  original " —  b  the 
original  painting  from  which  the  engraving  was  made,  and  is 
therefore  the  actual  life-portrait  for  which  Shakeq>eaie  sat. 
This  view  was  entertained  by  many  connoisseurs  of  repute  until 
it  was  pomted  out  that  had  that  been  the  case  the  first  pnxtf , 
if  it  had  been  engraved  from  it,  woidd  have  resembled  it  in  all 
particulars,  for  the  engraver  would  have  merely  copied  the  picture 
before  him.  Instead  of  that,  we  find  that  several  details  in  the 
proof — the  incorrect  illumination,  the  small  moustache,  the  shape 
of  the  eyebrow  and  of  the  deformed  ear,  &c. — ^have  been  corrected 
in  the  painting,  in  which  further  improvements  are  also  imported. 
The  conclusion  is  therefore  irresistible.  At  the  same  time  the 
picture  may  possibly  be  the  earliest  painted  portrait  in  existence 
of  the  poet,  for  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it  in  its  present  conditioa 
— (it  was  to  some  extent  injured  by  fire  at  the  Alexandra  Palace) 
— it  was  probably  executed  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  17th  centur>'- 
The  inscription — WiUH  Shakespeare,  1609 —  is  suspect  on  account 
of  being  written  in  cursive  script,  the  only  known  example  at 
the  date  to  which  it  professes  to  belong.  If  it  were  authentic  it 
might  be  taken  as  showing  us  Shakespeare's  appearance  sc\'en 
years  before  his  death,  and  fourteen  years  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Droeshout  print.  The  former  attributioa  of  it  t» 
Cornells  Janssen's  brush  has  been  abandoned — it  is  the  work  of 
a  comparatively  unskilfid  craftsman.  The  picture's  pedigree 
cannot  definitely  be  traced  far  back,  but  that  is  of  little  import- 
ance, as  plausible  pedigrees  have  often  been  manufactured  to 
bolster  up  the  most  obvious  impostures.  The  most  interesting 
of  the  copies  or  adaptations  of  this  portrait  is  perhaps  that  by 
William  Blake  now  in  the  Manchester  Corporation  Art  Gallery. 
One  of  the  cleverest  imitations,  if  such  it  be,  of  an  old  picture 
is  the  "  Buttery  "  or  "  Ellis  portrait,  "  acquired  by  an  American 
collector  in  xgoa.  This  sniall  picture,  on  panel,  is  very  poor 
judged  as  a  work  of  art,  but  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  aiie. 
In  this  case  the  perspective  of  the  dress  has  been  corrected,  ar..i 
Shakespeare's  sldeld  is  shown  on  the  backgrotmd.  The  heiad  is 
that  of  a  middle-aged  man;  the  moustache,  contrary  to  the  usuil 
type,  is  drooping.  It  is  curious  that  the"  ThursUm  miniature  "dooe 
from  the  Droeshout  print  gives  the  moustache  of  the  *'  prooi.  ** 
Two  other  portraits  of  the  same  character  of  head  and  arrafige- 
ment  are  the  "  Ely  Palace  portrait "  and  the  "  Fdton  portrait," 
both  of  which  in  their  time  have  had,  and  still  have,  convinced 
beb'cvers.  The  *'  Ely  Palace  portrait "  was  discovered  in  1S43 
in  a  broker's  shop,  and  was  bought  by  Thomas  Turton,  bishop 
of  Ely,  who  died  in  1864,  when  it  was  botight  by  Henry  Graves 
and  by  him  was  presented  to  the  Birthplace.  An  unsatisfactory 
statement  of  its  history,  similar  to  that  of  many  other  portraits, 
was  put  forth;  the  picture  must  be  judged  on  its  moits.  It 
bears  the  inscription  **JE  39  + 1603,"  and  it  shows  a  moustache 
and  a  right  eyebrow  identical  with  thosein  the  Droeshout  '*  proof.'* 
It  was  therefore  hailed  by  many  competent  judges  as  the  origisal 
of  the  print;  by  others  it  was  dismissed  as  a  "  make-up  '*: 
at  the  same  time  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  proved  fraud. 
Supposing  both  it  and  the  "  Flower  portrait "  to  be  genui:ic, 
this  picture,  which  came  to  light  bug  before  the  latter,  antedates 
it  by  six  years.  Judged  by  the  test  of  the  Droeshout**  proof 
it  must  ,have  preceded  and  not  followed  it.  The  "  Fehoo 
portrait, "  whidi  made  its  first  appearance  in  X7<>a,  had  tke 
valiant  championship  of  the  astute  and  cynical  Steevens,  of 
Britton,  Drake,  and  other  authorities,  as  the  original  of  the 
Droeshout  print,  while*  a  few — ^those  who  bdieved  m  the 
"  Chandos  portrait  " — denounced  it  as  "a  rank  forgery. " 
On  the  back  of  the  panel  was  boldly  traced  in  a  ffcwid  haod 
"  Gul.  Shakcspear  1597  R.B."  (by  others  read  "  RJ^.").    U 
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R.B.  is  correct,  it  is  contended  the  initials  indicate  Richard 
Burbage,  Shakespeare's  fdlow-actor.  Traces  of  the  writing 
may  stiU  be  detected.  Boaden's  copy,  made  in  1792,  repeating 
the  inscription  on  the  back,  has  **  Guil  Shakspeare  1587  R^N." 
The  spdhng  of  Shakespeare's  name — ^which  in  succeeding  ages 
has  been  governed  by  contemporary  fashion — has  a  distinct 
bearing  on  the  authenticity  of  the  pand.  At  the  first  appearanc6 
of  the  "  Fdton  portrait "  in  a  London  sale-room  it  was  bought  by 
Samud  Fdton  of  Drayton,  Shropshire,  for  five  pounds,  along 
with  a  pedigree  which  carried  its  refutation  along  with  it. 
Nevertheless,,  it  bears  evidence  of  bdng  an-  honest  painting 
done  from  life,  and  is  probably  not  a  make-up  in  the  sense  that 
most  of  the  others  are.  It  fdl  into  the  hands  of  Richardson 
the  printseller,  who  issued  fraudulent  engravings  of  it  by  Trotter 
and  others  (by  which  it  is  best  known),  causing  the  character- 
istic lines  of  the  shoulders  to  be  altered,  so  that  it  is  set'  upon 
a  body  attired  in  the  Droeshout  costume,  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  picture;  and  then,  arguing  from  this  falsdy-introduced 
costume,  the  publisher  maintained  that  the  work  was  the  original 
of  the  Droeshout  print  and  therefore  a  life-portrait  of  Shakespeare. 
Thus  foisted  on  the  public  it  enjoyed  for  years  a  great  reputation, 
and  no  one  seems  to  have  recognized  that  with  its  down-turned 
moustache  it  agrees  with  the  inaccurate  print  after  the  Droeshout 
engraving  which  was  published  as  frontispiece  to  Ayscough's 
edition  of  Shakespeare  in  1790,  i.e.  two  years  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Fdton  portrait!  The  "Napier  portrait,"  as  the 
excdient  copy  by  John  Boaden  is  known,  has  recently  been, 
presented  to  the  Shakespeare  Memorial.  Josiah  Boydell  also 
made  a  copy  of  the  picture  for  George  Steevens  in.  1797.  Quite 
a  number  of  capital  miniatures  from  it  are  in  existence.  With 
these  should  be  mentioned  a  picture  of  a  similar  type  discovered 
by  Mr  M.  H.  Spidmann  in  1905.  Finding  a  wretched  copy  of 
the  Chandos  portrait  executed  on  a  pand  about  three  hundred 
years  old,  he  had  the  century-old  paint  deaned  off  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  method  of  the  forger.  On  the  disappearance  of 
the  Chandos  likeness  under  the  action  of  the  spirit  another  por- 
trait of  Shakespeare  was  found  beneath,  irretrievably  damaged 
but  obviously  painted  in  the  X7th  century.  At  the  time  of  the 
**  fake  "  only  portraits  of  the  Chandos  type  were  saleable,  and 
this  would  account  for  the  wanton  destruction  of  an  interesting 
work  which  was  probably  executed  for  a  publisher — likdy 
enough  for  Jacob  Tonson — but  not  used.  Early  as  it  is  in  date 
it  can  make  no  claim  to  be  a  life-portrait. 

The  "  Janssen  "  or  "  Somerset  portrait "  is  in  many  respects 
the  most  interesting  painted  likeness  of  Shakespeare,  and 
undoubtedly  the  finest  of  all  the  paintings  in  the  series.  It  is 
certainly  a  genuine  as  well  as  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  the 

period,  and  bears  the  inscription— igj*^  — ^but  doubt  has  been 

expressed  whether  the  6  of.  46  has  not  been  tampered  with, 
and  whether  it  was  not  originally  an  o  and  altered  to  fit  Shake-' 
speare's  age.  It  was  made  known  through  Eariom's  rare 
mezzotint  of  it,  but  the  public  kno^edge  of  it  has  been  mainly 
founded  on  Cooper's  and  Turner's  beautiful  but  misleading 
mezzotint  plates  until  a  photograph  of  the  original  was  published 
for  the  first  time  in  1909  (in  The  Connoisseur)  by  permission 
of  the  owner,  the  Lady  Guendolen  Ramsden,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  the  former  owner  of  the  picture.  The  resem- 
blance to  the  main  forms  of  the  death-mask  is  undoubted;  but 
that  is  of  little  consequence  as  confirmation  unless  the  mask 
itself  is  supported  by  something  beyond  vague  conjectures. 
Cbaries  Jennens,  the  wealthy  and  eccentric  amateur  editor  of 
the  poor  edition  of  King  Lear  issued  in  1770,  was  the  first 
known  owner,  but  vouchsafed  no  information  of  its  source  and 
shrank  from  the  challenge  to  produce  the  picture.  Of  the  beauty, 
excellence,  and  originality  of  this  portrait  there  is  no  question; 
it  is  more  than  likdy  that  Janssen  Was  the  author  of  it;  but 
that  it  was  intended  to  represent  Shakespeare  is  stiU  to  be  proved. 
A  number  of  good  copies  of  it  exist,  all  but  one  (which  enjoys 
a  longer  pedigree)  naade  in  the  i8th  century:  the  "  Croker 
Janssen"  now  lost,  imless  it  be  that  of  Lord  Darnle/s;  the 
**  SUunton  Janssen,"  the  *'  Buckston  Janssen,"  the  **  Marsden 


Janssen, "  and  the  copy  in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Anhalt. 
These  are  all  above  the  average  merit  of  such  work. 

The  portrait  which  has  made  the  most  popukir  appeal  is  that 
called  the  "  Chandos, "  formeriy  known  as  the  "  d'Avenant, " 
the  *'  Stowe, "  and  the  "  Ellesmere, "  according  as  it  passed  from 
hand  to  huid;  it  is  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
Tradition,  tainted  at  the  outset,  attributes  the  authorship  of 
it  to  Richard  Burbage,  although  it  is  impossible  that  Uie  painter 
of  the  head  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery  could  have  produced  a 
work  so  good  in  technique;  and  Burbage  is  alleged  to  have  given 
it  to  his  fdlow-actor  Joseph  Taylor,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Sir 
Wniiam  d'Avenant,  Shakespeare's  godson.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Taylor  died  intestate.  Thenceforward,  whether  or  not  it  be- 
longed to  d'Avenant,  its  history  is  dear.  At  the  great  Stowe 
sale  of  the  effects  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos 
(who  had  inherited  it)  the  earl  of  Ellesmere  bought  it  and  then 
presented  it  to  the  nation.  Many  serious  inquirers  have  refused 
to  accept  this  romantic,  swarthy,  Italian-looking  head  here 
depicted  as  a  lik^ess  of  Shakespeare  of  the  Midlands,  if  only 
because  ift  every  important  physiognomical  particular,  and  in 
face-measurement,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  Stratford  bust  and 
the  Droeshout  print  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  judged 
by  the  earlier  copies  of  it — which  agree  in  the  mjun  points — 
someof  theswarthiness  complained  of  maybe  due  to  the  restorer. 
Oldys,  indifferent  to  tradition,  attributed  it  to  Janssen,  an  un- 
allowable ascription.  This,  except  the  "Lumley  portrait," 
the  "  Burdett  CoutU  portrait,"  and  the  admitted  fraud,  tho 
"  Dunford  portrait/'  is  the  only  picture  of  Shakespeare  executed 
before  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  which  represents  the  poet 
with  earrings — ^the  wearing  of  which,  it  should  be  noted,  either 
simple  gold  drdes  or  decorated  with  jewd-drops,  was  a  fashion 
that  extended  over  two  centuries,  in  England  mainly,  if  not 
entirdy,  affected  by  nobles  and  exquisites.  Contrary  to  the 
generaJ  belief,  the  picture  has  not  been  subjected  to  very  extensive 
repair.  That  it  was  not  radically  altered  by  the  restorer  is  proved 
by  the  fine  copy  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kndler,  and  by  him 
presented  to  John  Dryden.  The  poet  acknowledged  the  gift 
in  his  cdebrated  Fourteenth  Epistle,  written  after  1691  and 
published  in  1694,  and  containing  the  passage  beginning, 
*'  Shakespeare,  thy  gift,  I  place  before  my  sight;  With  awe 
I  ask  his  blessing  ere  I  write."  D'Avenant  had  died  in  x668, 
and  so  could  not,  as  tradition  contends  was  the  case,  have  been 
the  donor.  In  Malone's  time  the  picture  was  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  earl  Fitzwilliam.  This  at  least  proves  the 
esteem  in  which  the  Chandos  portrait  was  hdd  so  far  back  as 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  only  three-quarters  of  a  century 
after  Shakespeare's  death. 

From  among  the  innumerable  copies  and  adaptations  of  the 
Chandos  portrait  a  few  emerge  as  having  a  certain  importance 
of  thdr  own.  That  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  traditionally 
sud  to  have  made  for  the  use  of  Roubiliac,  then  engaged  in  his 
statue  of  Shakespeare  for  David  Garrick  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  and  another  alleged  to  have  been  done  for  Bishop 
Newton,  are  now  lost  That  by  Randagh  Barret  was  presented 
in  17  79  to  Trinity  College  Library,  Cambridge,  by  the  Shake- 
spearian commentator  Edward  CapdL  Dr  Matthew  Maty, 
prindpal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  presented  his  copy 
to  the  museum  in  X76a  There  are  also  the  smooth  but  rather 
original  copy  (with  drapery  added)  belonging  to  the  eari  of  Bath 
at  Longleat;  the  Warwick  Castle  copy;  the  fair  copy 
known  as  the  Lord  St  Leonards  portrait;  the  large  copy  in 
coloured  crayons,  formerly  in  the  Jennens  collection  and  now 
bdonging  to  Lord  Howe,  by  van  dcr  Gucht,  which  seems  to 
be  by  the  same  hand  as  that  which  executed  the  pastd  portrait 
of  Chaucer  in  the  Bodldan  Library;  the  "  Gopton  miniature  " 
attributed  to  John  Michad  Wright,  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  drawing  by  Arlaud,  by  whose  name  the  engravings  of  this 
modified  type  are  usually  known;  the  Shakespeare  Hirst  picture, 
based  on  Houbraken's  engraving;  the  full-size  chalk  drawing 
by  Ozias  Humphry,  R.A.,  at  the  Birthplace,  which  Malonc 
guaranteed  to  be  a  perfect  transcript,  but  which  more  resembles 
I  the  late  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  than  Shakespeare.     Humphry  also, 
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adhering  to  his  modified  type,  executed  three  beautiful  but 
inaccurate  miniatures  from  the  picture,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
Garrick  Qub,  and  the  othera  in  private  hands. 

The  "  Lundey  portrait "  is  in  type  a  curious  blend  of  the 
faces  in  the  Chandos  portrait  and  the  Droeshout  print,  with 
a  dash'  of  the  "  Auriol  miniature  "  (see  later).  It  represents 
a  heavy-jowled  man  with  pursed-up  lips,  and  with  something  of 
the  expression  but  little  of  the  vitality  of  the  Chandos.  Although 
it  is  Uiought  to  be  indicated  though  not  actually  mentioned 
in  the  Luinley  sale  catalogues  of  1785  and  1807,  it  was  only  when 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  George  Rippon,  presumably  about 
the  year  1848,  that  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  world, 
and  additional  attention  was  secured  by  the  owner's  contention 
that  it  was  the  original  of  the  Chandos.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
picture  originally  belonged  to  the  portrait  collector  John,  Lord 
Lumley,  of  Lumley  castle,  Durhain,  who  died  in  1609,  and 
descended  to  Richard,  the  4th  earl  of  Scarborough,  and  George 
Augustus,  the  sth  earl,  at  whose  respective  sales  at  the  dates 
mentioned  it  was  put  up  to  auction.  On  the  first  occasion  it  Was 
bought  in,  and  on  the  second  it  was  acquired  by  George  Walters. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  it  does  not  appear  by  name 
in  the  early  inventory,  and  it  is  unconvindngly  claimed  that 
it  was  mistakenly  entered  as  Chaucer,  a  portrait  -of  whom  is. 
mentioned.  When  in  the  possession  of  (korge  Rippon  the  picture 
was  so  supfcrbly  chromo-lithographed  by  Vincent  Brooks  that 
copies  of  it,  mounted  on  old  panel  or  canvas,  and  varnished, 
have  often  changed  handd  as  original  paintings.  It  is  dear  that 
if  the  picture  was  indeed  in  possession  of  John,  L^ord  Lumley, 
we  have  here  a  contemporary  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  amateur  performance  would  in  no  way  in- 
validate the  claim.  It  is  thinly  painted  and  scarcely  looks  the 
age  that  is  claimed  for  it;  but  it  is  an  interesting  work,  which,  in 
1875,  entered  the  collection  of  the  late  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts. 

To  Frederigo  Zuccaro  are  attributed  three  of  the  more  important 
portraits  now  to  be  mentioned;  upon  him  also  have  been  foisted 
several  of  the  more  impudent  fabrications  herein  named.  The. 
"  Bath"  or  "Archer  portrait  "—it  having  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Bath  Librarian,  Archer,  when  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  it  in  1859— is  worthy  of  Zuccaro's  brush.  It  is  Italian  in 
feeling,  with  an  inscription  ("  W.  Shakespear  ")  m  an  Italian 
but  apparently  more  modem  hand.  The  type  of  head,  too, 
is  Italian,  and  it  is  curious  that  in  certain  respects  it  beats  some 
resemblance  not  only  to  the  Chandos,  and  to  the  Droeshout 
and  Janssen  portraits,  but  also  to  the  "death-mask";  yet  it 
difTera  in  essentials  from  all.  Certain  writers  have  affirmed 
that  Reynolds  in  one  of  his  Discourses  expressed  his  faith  in 
the  picture;  but  the  alleged  passage  cannot  be  identified. 
This  eloquent,  refined,  and  well-bred  head  suggests  an  Italian 
noble,  or,  if  an  English  poet,  a  man  of  the  type  of  Edmund 
Spenser;  a  lady-love  shoe-string,  or  "twist"  (often  \ised  to 
tie  on  a  jewel),  threads  the  ear  and  a  fine  lace  ruff  framea.the 
head.  The  whole  picture  is  beautifuUy  painted  by  a  highly 
accomplished  artist.  If  this  portrait  represents  Shakespeare 
at  about  the  age  of  30,  that  is  to  say  in  1594,  the  actor-dramatist 
had  made  astonishing  progress  in  the  world,  and  become  well-to- 
do,  and  had  adopted  Uie  attire  of  a  dandy.  But  Zuccaro  came 
to  England  in  1574,  and  as  his  biographers  state  "  did  not  stay 
long, "  and  returned  to  Florence  to  complete  the  work  at  the 
Duomo  there  begun  by  VasarL  The  conclusion  appears  to  be 
definite.  The  picture  was  acquired  for  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  by  W.  H.  Wills. 

Stronger  objection  applies  to  the  "  Boston  Zuccaro  "  or  "  Joy 
portrait, "  now  in  Boston,  U.S.A.  A  Mr  Benjamin  Joy,  who 
emigrated  from  London  to  Boston,  owned  a  picture  with  &  doubt- 
ful pedigree — traiisparently  a  manufactured  tradition.  R.  S. 
Greenough,  the  American  sciilptor,  used  it  along  with  "  other 
authentic  portraits  "  to  produce  his  bust.  In  parts  it  has  been 
Viciously  restored,  but  it  is  in  very  fair  condition  and  appears 
to  be  a  good  picture  of  the  Flemish  school.  In  the  vague  assertion 
that  it  was  found  in  the  Globe  Tavern  which  was  frequented  by 
Shakespeare  and  his  associates,  no  credence  can  be  placed,  ii 
only  because  no  suchjtavem  is  known  to  have  existed. 


The  "  Cosway  Zuccaro  portrait  '*  is  now  in  America;  but  the 
reproduction  of  it  exists  in  England  in  the  miniature  of  it  by 
Cosway's  pupil,  Charlotte  Jones,  as  well  as  in  the  rate  mezzotint 
by  Hanna  Greene.  The  picture  is  alleged  to  have  disappeared 
from  the  possession  of  Richard  Cosway;  it  was  sold  in  his  sak, 
however,  and  passed  through  the  hands  of  lionel  Booth  and 
of  Augustin  Daly.  No  one  would  imagine  that  it  is  intended 
for  a  portrait  of  the  poet.  It  is  far  more  like  Shelley  (some- 
what caricatured,  especially  as  to  the  cat-like  eyes  and  the 
Mephistophelian  eyebrows)  or  Torquato  Tasso.  The  attribution 
to  Zuccaro  is  absurd,  yet  Cbsway  and  Sir  Charles  Fji«*i«tt 
bdieved  in  it.  The  inscription  on  the  badi,  "  GugUeIra : 
Shakespear,"  with  its  mixture  of  Italian  and  En^ish,  resembles 
in  wording  and  spelling  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  several 
admitted  "  fakes."  No  attempt  at  discovering  the  history  of 
the  picture  was  ever  made,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  19th  century  it  was*  widely  credited;  Wivefl 
and  others  attributed  it  to  Lucas  Franchois.  It  is  said  to  be 
well  painted,  but  the  copies  show  that  it  is  ill  drawn.  The 
miniature  by  Charlotte  Jones,  a  fashionable  artist  in  her  day, 
is  pretty  and  weak,  but  well  executed;  it  was  painted  in  1S73. 

Of  the  "Burdett-Coutts  portrait"  (the  fourth  .interesting 
portrait  of*Shakespeare  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Burdett-Coutts) 
there  is  no  history  whatever  to  record.  No  name  has  been 
suggested  for  the  artist,  but  the  hands  and  accessories  of  dress 
strongly  resemble  those  in  the  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Hardwick, 
countess  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  The 
ruff,  painted  with  extreme  care,  reveals  a  peiUimento.  The  picture 
is  admirably  executed,  but  the  face  is  weak  and  is  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  it;  eq)ecially  feeble  vi  the  ear  with  the  ring. 
Shakespeare's  shield,  crest,  with  red  mantling,  which  appear 
co-temporaxy  with  the  rest,  and  the  figures  "  37  "  beneath  it, 
appear  on  the  background,  in  the  manner  adopted  in  X7th> 
century  portraits.  From  this  picture  the  ".Craven  portrait* 
seems  to  have  been  "  faked." 

Equally  striking  is  the  "  Ashbourne  portrait,"  well  known 
through  G.  F.  Storm's  engraving  of  it.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
**  Kingston  portrait  "  as  the  first  known  owner  of  it  was  the  Rev. 
Clement  U.  Kingston,  who  issued  the  engraving  in  1847.  It 
is  an  important  three-quarter  length,  representing  a  figure  in 
black  standing. beside  a  table  at  the  comer  of  which  is  a  skull 
whereon  the  figure  rests  his  right  forearm.  It  is  an  acceptable 
likeness  of  Shak^peare,  in  the  manner  of  Paid  van  Soowr, 
apparently  pure  except  in  the  ruff.  The  inscription  "  iSTATis 
svAE.  47.  A^  z6iz,"  and  the  decoration  of  cross  spears  on  a  book 
held  by  the  right  hand,  are  also  raised  from  the  ground,  so  that 
it  would  be  injudicious  to  decide  that  these  are  not  of  a  later 
date  yet  at  the  same  time  ancient  additions.  It  is  the  only 
picture — if  we  disregard  the  inadmissible  "  Hampton  Couit 
portrait " — in  which  Shakespeare  is  shown  wearing  a  sword- 
belt  and  a  thumb-ring,  and  holding  a  gauntleted  glove.  The 
t3rpe  is  that  of  a  refined,  fresh<oloured,  fair-haired  English 
gentleman.  There  is  no  record  of  the  picture  before  Mr  Kingst<» 
bought  it  from  a  London  dealer. 

More  famous,  but  less  reputable,  is  the  "Stratfwd"  or 
''  Hunt  portrait,"  amusingly  exhibited  in  an  iron  safe  in  the 
Birthplace  at  Stratford,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  W.  O. 
Hunt,  town  clerk,  ift  X867.  It  had  been  in  the  Hunt  family  for 
many  years  and  represented  a  black-bearded  man.  Simon 
Collins,  the  picture  cleaner  and  restorer  who  had  cleansed  the 
Stratford  bust  of  Malone's  white  paint  and  restored  its  colours, 
declaring  that  another  picture  was  beneath  it,  was  engaged 
to  exercise  himself  upon  iL  He  removed  the  top  figure  from 
the  dilapidated  canvas  with  spirit  and  found  beneath  it  the 
painted  version  of  the  Stratfotd  bust.  At  that  timd  Mr  Rabooe's 
copy,  now  at  Birmingham,  was  made;  it  is  valuable  as  evidence. 
Then  .Collins,  always  a  suspect  in  this  matter,  proceeded  with 
the  restoration,  and  by  treatment  of  that  hair  made  the  poitrait 
more  than  ever  like  the  bust;  and  the  owner,  and  not  a  few 
others,  proclaimed  the  picture  to  be  the  original  from  whidi 
the  bust  was  made.  No  judge  of  painting,  however,  accepts  the 
picture  as  dating  further  back  than  the  latter  hall  of  the  x8tli 
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it  nipnibiblyeiecuUd,  imoiigsiaireafothcn. 
'  ~'>e  biccs(enEi7  of  Shiinpeut'l  birth,  ui 
:  to  much  ccUbiHtioa.  The  Ingcnioul  but 
;  cxpUnatlons  offered  to  sccouat  for  the 
,  tuTe  WAA  found  need  Dot  bcrecouDtedhere- 
Tli»  "  Dulu  of  Leedi'  poitrait,"  ooir  st  Hornby  cutle,  bag 
been  for  nuny  yean  m  the  family,  but  the  drcunutancei  of 
it>  pnwenance  an  unknovn.  It  hai  been  thou^t  poauble 
that  this  is  the  lost  portrait  of  which  John  Evelyn  ipcaki  as 
having  been  in  the  coUectioa  of  Lord  Chancellor  Claicndon, 
the  companioa  ptclure  to  that  of  Chaucer^  but  do  evidence 
has  been  adduced  lo  nippoit  the  oonjeciuce.  It  npicsenu  a 
handsome,  fail  man,  wiCb  auhum  bwd,  with  an  expreaaioa 
recalUoi  the  Jaossea  portrajti  the  note,  hawever,  i>  quite 
diffetenl.  He  wears  a  sunding  "  wired  band,"  as  In  the  Droe- 
shout  E>IiIl^  It  Is  a  work  man  lilie  piece  of  painting,  hut  then 
is  nothbiji  in  the  picture  to  coimect  it  with  Shakespean.  The 
same  onybe  laid  of  the"  Welcombe  portrait,"  which  was  bought 
by  Mark  Philips  of  Welcombe  and  descmded  to  Sir  George 
Tfevelyan.  ■  It  is  a  fairly  good  picture,  having  some  tesemhlance 
10  the  "  Boston  Zucciro  "  with  something  of  Ibe  Chindoi. 
The  £gUK,  a  ball-length,  wean  a  falling  spiksi  collar  edged  with 
bee,  and  from  the  ear  a  love-lace,  the  traces  of  which  only  are 
left.  Two  olhci  poitnju  at  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  should 
be  named.    The  "  Venice  portrait,"  which  was  bought  in  Pi"" 
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m  Picture,  1 73s,"  a  imalloval,  wil 
and  tragedy,  is  believed  lo  have  b< 
4th  edition  of  Shakespeare,  but  not  use 

The  "  Soest  portrait "  (often  called  Zoust  or  Zoest),  formerly 
known  as  "  the  Dou^,"  the  "  Lister  Kaye  "  01  the  "  Claiges 

yeaim  a  public  favourite,  mamly  through  J.  Simon's  eiceUent 
PKizotinl.  The  picture,  a  short  half-length  within  an  oval, 
is  manifestly  meant  for  Shakespeare,  but  the  head  as  nearly 
resembles  the  head  of  Christ  at  Lille  by  Charles  Delafone  (163&- 
I7t6)  who  also  painted  pictnres  in  England.  Gerard  Soest 
was  not  bora  until  i6j7,.and  according  in  Granger  the  picture 
was  painted  in  Charles  II. 's  reign.  It  is  a  pleasing  but  #cak 
head,  possibly  based  on  the  Chandos.     The  whereabouts  of  the 
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the  Shakespeare  MemoriaL    Simon 

to  an  obscure  pamtcr,  F.  Wiighl  of  Cove 

The  "  Charlecote  portrait,"  which  was  exhibited  publicly 
a(  Stratford  in  iSg£,  represent!  a  burly,  buU-neckcd  man,  whose 
chief  resemblance  to  Shikapeire  lies  tnhia  baldnesa  and  hair, 
and  in  the  wired  band  he  wears.  The  former  possesion  of  the 
picture  by  the  Rev.  John  Lucy  has  lent  it  a  sort  of  reputalioni 
but  that  gentleman  bought  it  as  recently'  as  1S5J. 

Similarly,  the  "  Hampton  Court  portrait "  derives  such 
authority  as  it  possesses  from  the  dignity  of  its  owner  and-its 
habitat.  William  IV.  bought  it  as  a  portrait  of  SbakeqKare, 
but  without  evidence,  it  is  suggested,  from  the  de  Liiles.  This 
gorgeously  atthrd  officer  in  an  elaborate  tunic  of  green  and 
gold,  with-  red  bombasled  trunks,  with  fine  worked  sword  and 
dagger  pendent  from  the  embroidered  belt,  and  with  a  falling 

the  Chandos  portrait.  Above  is  inscribed,  "  -tlat.  suae.  34." 
tl  appears  to  be  the  likeness  of  a  blue-eyed  sohlieri  hut  it  has 
been  sUECested  thai  the  portrait  represents  Shakespeare  In  stage 
ilanalion  for  the  strange  attire  of  quaintly 
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by  H.  Duke  about  i860.  Similarly  unacceptable  is  the"K. 
Danby  Seymour  portrait"  which  has  disappeared  «nce  it  wai 
leni  to  the  National  Portraii  Exhibition  of  tSM.  Thb  b  a  fine 
thiee-qiiarter  length  in  the  Miervdt  maniKT.     The  dignifted 


bald-headed  man  has  a  light  beard,  brown  halT,  and  blue  eyes, 
and  wears  white  lace.edged  falling  collars  and  cufls  over  a 
doublet  gold-embroidered  with  points;  and  in  the  left  hand 
holds  a  black  hat.  The  "  Lytton  portrait,"  a  royal  gift  made  to 
Lord  Lytlon  from  Wmdsor  Castle,  is  mainly  interesting  as  having 
been  copied  by  Miller  In  his  original  profile  engraving  oF  Shake- 
^Kare.  The  "Rendeisham"  and  "Crooks"  portraits  also 
belong  to  the  category  of  capital  paintings  representing  some  one 
other  than  Shakc^ieare;  and  the  same  may  be  baiarded  of 
the"  Grafton  "or"  Winston  "portrait,  the  "  Sanders  portrait," 
ihe  "  Gillilaad  portrait"  (ao  old  man's  bead  impudently 
adf'aaced],  the  striking  "  Thotoe  Court  portrait,"  the  "  Aston 
Canthjw  portrait,"  the  "  Bum  portrait,"  the  "  Gwermet  portiait," 
the  "  miioo  poitnit "  and  others  of  the  claia. 
'  MiiuatDtv-paiatlDE  has  aaanmed  a  certain  importance  Id  n1a1»n 
CO  the  sublect.  The  "  Wdbeck  Abbey  "  or  "  Hadeiaa  miniaCuic," 
U  that  wUch  Walpola  caused  to  be  eniraved  by  Venue  for  Pope's 
edition  o(  Shakesneara  [1713-1713),  but  which  Oldys  declared,  in- 
(srrectly,lobeaJuwnile|xwtiaItoC Jamesl.   Afcoiding to Schaif . 

it  bdoaged  to  Robert  Haifcy,  I«  eail  of  Oiford.  b-'  =- '-'-'- 

Ihal  It  was  bourht  by  his  ■»  Edward  Hailey  in  '*- 

It  already  was  m  hucDliecdon  in  1719,  but  wL 

known.   II  has  been  denounged  as  a  piece  ol  arrant  aycDphaaey  that 

"  adopt  this  very  hcsuiif  ui  bul  entirely  unautheDli- 

■  _L  c ,^, *-'--Hx  10  any  other  accerAed 


he  lather's  Ufetloie. 


enlsrvedit  tojl.and  beame 
Briiiih  and  foreun.  The  Somer 
beLonEioE  to  Lord  and  Lad  Nort 
from  Shakespcw's  friend,  Somervil 
poet  William  Soiiieiville.  was 
when  it  was  in  the  powsno  of 
cstainlY  by  HilEard,  bin  although 
diitinguisbed  punters  and  others  a» 
portnit  of  the  poet,  lew  wi  bed!. 
theory,  In  view  of  its  complete  de[ 
icprtsents  a  nle  man  wi  h  flaxe 
Burses  found  "a  general  rese 
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1'fi«  "  f«fciw)  "  prirtMlfN  (tavo  }teen  at  ttniM  as  Ardently  Acnptcd  as 
fh«>Mi  with  WHIM'  viImI  lUifii  to  (iinMdrffition,  I'he  ''^Shakctpesre 
MrtrrUifn  plutirfi,"  with  it»  rhyming  confirnutory  "tag"  intended 
■M  »n  Umh\tiiun,  whm  lUmnvrrrti  tn  iHja.  It  U  a  genuine  Dutch 
$UUtfm  (W  rtiMM  uml  wlfn  wrighirtg  out  money  In  the  forrground— a 
.ri><|iiriit  Kuh)*'*    while  through  the  tttttn  door  bhaketpcare  and. 

Itri>«tirttaMy,  Ann  1  Inlhiiwiiy  are  M<rn  grmig  through  the  ceremony  of 
larMtfuwliiiK.  'Ihf  Inw  ri{rt(on  anil  the  Sh4ketpeare  head  (probably 
IhM  wholr  i(rou|i)  arr  fiikr*.  The  "  Kawaon  portrait."  inacnbed  with 
he  tiopt'«  itamf^  U  frtltnl:  It  la  really  a  Iwautiful  little  portrait  of 
.onl  Krifimr  (  oventry  by  Janaaen.  The  "  Matthiaa  Alexander 
Niflralt  "  iihowa  a  mixlrrn  head  on  an  old  body.  The  "  Belmount 
lUli  (Ninralt  "  with  !(■  parudo  (iarrirk  MS.  InicHptbn  on  the  back, 
U  In  tha  i»n*flent  wtitrr'a  opinion  not  the  genuine  thing  which  it 
ilaiiMi  to  lie.  It  reprrMinta  the  fxiet  looking  up  from  hia  litciary 
work.  In  the  early  pari «»( the  loth  tentury  two  clever  "  reatoren, 
ttohler  ami  /Imke.  made  a  fairly  lurratlyo  trade  of  fabricating 
Biiiirloiia  iHirirnlu  of  Shitkonitcare  (aa  well  aa  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
Nell  <«wynn)  and  the  ihiiinilnrM  cri  moat  of  them  did  not  impede  a 
ready  Mile,  1  he  way  In  whit  h  t  hey  imtioaed  upon  acholara  aa  well  aa 
nn  ine  iiithlU  In  marvelloua.  Many  of  thr*e  inipudrnt  impoatures 
Won  wlile  aueptamr.  aomellmei  by  the  help  of  the  fine  engravinga 
whh  h  weir  iimde  of  i  lirut.  Siu  h  are  the  "  Stare  "  and  the  "  Dunford 
iMirtirtliM  "  Ml  iMMird  after  the  unM  rupuluus  dealera  who  put  them 
fiMwattl  and  ptoituil||.Ur<l  thrm.  'I'hry  have  both  diwippcared,  but 
of  (he  Uttrr  a  copy  Ir  Mill  in  exlMenre  known  aa  the  "  Dr  Clay 
IMMtidit  "  The  fonner  U  ImwhI  u|Mm  the  portrait  of  Robert  Carr, 
rati  oi  S«imriart.  Thrae  are  the  two  "  Winatanley  nonraita,"  the 
"lll.hnp  Nr^ton,"  the  '*(  vgnua  Awnlie,"  the  '' Norwich  "  or 
•'  llnMidMtAii,"  the"  Hrllowa  'or"  Talma  "portraita— moat  of  them, 
Aa  wrll  a«  ot  lierw,  traiisdtir  to  (»ne  or  other  or  Utth  of  the  enterpriaing 
fahetH  alir<i«iv  iiiiino<l.  At  leant  a  dofcn  are  reinforced,  aa  corrobo> 
Irttixe  e\i«lrme,  vtith  \tim'«  Kup|HMril  to  iaaue  from  the  pen  of 
|\rn  jitnum.  Thr«f«  are  all  to  Ite  atttibuted  to  one  rtady  paeudo- 
I  UvAltrthrtn  writrt  v^hoac  Identity  la  known.  With  tneae  pic* 
tUH«,  aptMrentIv,  ■houUI  \w  rAti|;r<l  the  compoaition,  now  in 
Anirilt'a,  put^HMtltm  to  rvpireeiU  ^hakeapeare  and  Ben  Joaaon 
plrtNtna  I  hem. 

f  Ite^'  Iahk  >  |w\Tir.^Ua  "  are  not  h»aa  numeeoua.  The  i8th<enturv 
anuU  lull  liNt^th  "  Willott  tHHtrait  "  taat  the  Shakeaiieare  Memorial. 
It  i«  a  « \\A\  m»nuU  to\u  h^^^  in  Uttle  ttiture.  There  arc  many  rrpreaen* 
tat  ion«  \\\  \ he  jH»*i  \\\  hi»  at  vidv  in  X he  act  t4  con\ix>«it  ion — thev  iiKlude 
th»»«n*  b\  UeiM,Mn»w  \\  >Kw  ^Siiatliml  Town  H.ilh,  John  Doaden,  |ohn 
I  ,»t>L  li  A  ,  S*i  i»<NMv:e  Haintn  ,  R.S,A.,  C  IWatUnd,  B.  J,  N.Cieijrer. 
ami  the  ^vMnte*  «xl  the  War^h  k  I'^Mle  pH'liire.  v*^.;  t^hem  ha\r  for 
»^«l^<Nt  Sh,*W«j^\»iv  iTvvliws.  ruber  X\%  the  l\Hirt  or  to  hi«  family. 
b\  t»xhtt  \\»shI.  I  \\u\s  I ,  R.  \\*maH.  R,.\.,  vV.{ or  the  infancy  and 
\hiMh«sH(  «4  vImU*|s\mVv  bv  lK>>i>:e  Romnev  ithrre  pk-turr«\ 
V  ^c>»th.*nK  R  \.  John  \\\vhI.  !.%««>•  Sant,  'Rv.X.:  ShaWrspcAre 
Wt,M%  Vu  \'K«Miv.«*  I  »\> .  bv  So  iV  lUt>rv,  R  S^A.,  Vhon«»  l^rwk*. 
A  \  N»vVvlnHS  »"^\  Vh»  V.  ai^l  kuv«ir%l  »iibMvt»  V.Kh  as  '*  Shjtke- 
«i|SMtv  •  \  tS'u^Sov^*  Kwr  )viv\  t>U>l  t(<M  xuc  nvAtcrial  tor  thfe  induatr>' 
ami  »>Hr^»\  M^  »^  *^^»WMV^»lv  K^\u\jj  )vupicf». 
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We  now  come  to  the  aculptured  memorials.  After  Gemrd 
Johnaon'a  bust  no  statuary  portrait  was  executed  ustil  1740.  when 
the  statue  in  Poets'  Comer,  Westminster  Abbey,  was  set  vp  by  public 
subscription,  mainly  through  the  enthusiastic  activitv  of  the  eari  of 
Buriington,  Dr  Richard  Mead,  and  the  poet  Pope.  It  was  dcsqpied 
or  "  invented  "  by  WUliam  Kent  and  modeUeoand  earned  out  bv 
Peter  Scheemaken;  what  is.  as  Walpole  said.  "  pcepoatcnwa 
about  it — mainly  the  pedestal  with  its  mcongruous  heaas— mav  be 
credited  to  the  former,  and  what  is  excellent  to  the  latter.  It  is 
good  sculpture,  and  is  interesting  as  being  the  first  sculptuivd  portrait 
of  the  poet  based  upon  the  Chandoa  picture.  Locd  Pembroke 
possesses  a  replica  of  it.  A  free  repetition,  levened  and  with  many 
changes  of  detail,  is  erected  in  a  niche  on  the  exterior  wall  of  dbe 
town«haU  of  Stratford-on-Avoa.  A  copy  of  it  in  lead  by  Schee- 
makera'  pupil.  Sir  Henry  Cheete,  used  to  stand  in  Drury  Lane  theatre. 
Wedgwood  copied  this  work,  omitting  the  absurdities  of  the  pedestal, 
with  much  spirit  in  black  basalt.  The  marble  copy,  much  sunplified. 
in  Leicester  Square,  b  by  Fontana,  a  gift  to  Ltnuion  by  Baron  Albert 
Grant.  Busts  were  executed  by  Scheemakera,  founded  on  the  same 
portrait.  One  ia  still  at  Stowe  in  the  "  Temple  of  British  Worthies," 
and  in  Lord  Cobham's  poaaeasion  b  that  presented  by  Pope  to  Lord 
Lyttelton.  Some  very  fine  cngrayings  of  the  monument  nave  beni 
produced,  the  most  important  that  in  Boydcll's  Shakesptare  (lar^ 
edition).  By  L.  F.  Roubiliac,  Cheere's  prot€g6,  is  the  statue  which 
in  I7S8  Davtd  Garrick  commissioned  him  to  carve  and  which  he  be- 
queathed to  the  British  Museum.  It  is  also  baaed  upon  tbe  Chandos 
portrait.  The  terra-cotta  model  for  the  statue  is  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum:  and  a  marble  leproduction  of  it  is  in  private  hands. 
To  Roubiliac  also  must  be  credited  the  celebrated  '*  D'Avenaot 
Bust  "  of  blackened  terra-cotta  in  the  poaaeasonof  the  Garrick  Club. 
This  fine  work  of  art  derives  ita  name  from  having  been  fourd 
bricked  up  in  the  old  Duke's  theatre  in  Portugal  Row,  liacobi's  Inn 
Fields,  which  180  years  before  was  d'Avenant's.  but  which  after- 
wards passed  through  various  vidasitudcs.  It  was  again  adapted 
for  theatrical  purposes  by  Giffard.  for  whom  this  bust,  t<»ether  «ith 
one  of  Ben  Jonson  which  was  smashed  at  the  moment  01  discovery, 
must  have  been  modelled  by  the  sculptor,  who  at  the  same  time  was 
engaged  on  Garrick's  commission.  The  model  for  the  British 
Museum  statue  is  seen  in  the  portrait  of  RoubcKac  by  Carpentiers. 
now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Another  portrait  of  Slkalsr- 
speare  is  in  Westminster  Abbey — a  medalUoo  based  on  the  Chandos 
picture,  introduced  into  Weboer's  rather  fantastic  aaownnem  to 
l>a>*id  Garrkk.  An  important  aho-retievo  lepfesentatioa  of  Shake- 
speare, by  J.  Banks,  RA..  between  the  Gaumes  of  Buariae  and 
the  Drama,  is  now  in  the  garden  of  New  Place.  Scratfonl-ott-A^TML 
It  was  executed  for  BoN-deU's  Shakespeaie  Galiefy  ia  Fafl  Mafl. 
and  was  presented  to  the  British  Insdratioa  wItU  afterwa/ds 
occupied  the  premises:  on  the  dissolvtioa  of  that  body  it  was 
ci\m  to  Stratford  by  Mr  Hohe  Braocbradfe.  k  as  a  fiae  thing, 
but  the  UVvness  adheres  to  no  clearhr  nxctttd  type,  k  has  ben 
excc'.'.cntiv  cn^rAx-ed  in  line  by  jArxs  Stow,  B.  ^schh.  aad  oti^ers. 
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and  «A<  ^r:'>rvv^Jv'ed  oa  the  aJ*s!rAble  naedal  br  Kftdiler. 
bv  Boxvic!^  to  e\-erv  subscriber  to  kis  gxrat  faimiated 
ShAk«rs:x-Anr*s  mvri:^     U  is  maarkahie  that  Baaks'awa 
En::5^  hAr.d  to  ir»>5H  a  pcrtrak  of  tSe  poec 
In  r;>xre  ncvcnt  t  ><»  czmercvs  attetrrcs 
coe.*: -t -:e  t^r  " ^  jrc  o*  S\akes;:xfATe  ?a 
orf  t^x-  »  tSc  f'j.'vt'ire  cne-vriAl 
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PHAslio  of  FlonnH  (piwr. ..._ ,  -^ ... 

1876);  tt»  InutfmliW!  work  by  Aiiini  (Dukt  of  Nonhumberiuid, 
Alnwick  CiHl^Bnd  Ibe  busu  by  F.  M.  Miller,  E.  G.  Zlmmenuno. 
Albert  Tofl.  I.  E.  Cunr  (Mr  Mutpntt,  Liwpoal)  ud  P.  J.  Chu- 
dlpiy  o(  Paiu.  Thr  l»t  umed  m  ■  «ui^  muk  is  t»sp,  lot  ■ 
propowd  ttMutp  LDO  it'  ^t\  ifhicli  the  KuJptor  hoped  taii«  cem- 
miaAEDned  10  product  A  mulLitudeof  inuLl  bniue  andALJver  bu«0 
■nd  lurucrroB  hevt  alao  been  produced,  Soaie  itteatiod  htt  bwt 
■cconkd  for  leveTal  yoert  paet  to  tbe  great  pottery  buA  attributed 
to  John  Diriihl'i  FuUum  Pottery  (c.  167$).  The  pnaent  irriler. 
however,  huakceruioed  thai  it  ii  by  LipKambe,  in  the  Inner  portion 
qI  the  19th  century. 
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onler  ol  art  ma  eoM  in  1909  in  Loudon  I 
wu  abaurdly  daimed  to  he  tbe  oHbiiu 
-   *-"  -ilbouc  the  ilifhteat  attempt  at  ( 


"  Serie*  ofFamoui  Men, 


r  ynini  ab 


, J;  J.  Kirk  H«  the  Hon. 

I  ol  Shahenxireiau,  IT7T):  W.  Bamett  (lor  tlw  Stnitord 
nteaioralion,  1816)!  T.  Moore  (to  celebrate  the  Binh>ai:e. 
.JiaadL.C.  Wyon  (tbe  eUl  ol  Mr  C.  Fox-RuacU  u  tfiinow 
School.  1S70).  The  lateM.and  one  ol  the  m«I  •killul.  i>  ihe  phquctte 
(nonverKlinlheierieiof'-BertlhmteiMlniKr-'byWilhelninayet 
and  Ftau  Wilhetn  o(  Stultiart,  Ihe  leading  niedat-parlnenhip  ol 
Cennany  (I90U.  After  Ihe  "  Droeibiiul  "  engraving:  Wolwood 
(iSiili  T.  A.  V^uahton  (looS-iooq).  Alter  fhe  "Siratlord  buii": 
W.  F.  Taylix  (celebiatini  tbe  Birthplace.  18*1);  and  T.  1.  Minton: 
T.  W.  Ii^ram  ((or  Shakemeaieui  Club.  Stiailord.  t»34l;  J.  MoDiT, 
Binninahani:  and,  head  only.  Anloine  Dabnuli  (French,  eihllnied 
In  tile  &iae,  iS»— obverH  onlyji  B.  Wyon  (}ai  Ihe  Ciiy  of  London 
School,  Baufoy  Shakeipearean  priie.  IMI);  I.  S.  and  A.  B.  Wyon 

Sir  tbe  M'GiU  tJniverJly^MantisI,  1S64);  John  Bdl  and  1.  C. 
yon  (For  ihc  Tercenlenaiy  Anidver_ry,  18^)1  Allen  and  Moore 
f_!.K  1,.™™^,.  w-hdMe.  '-imV  1864).     Fram  tbe  "janiMTi" 
ting  a  cut  meda],  190S).    There 


Ihe  publ 


h  one  exception  (a  (arthinf,  iSis.  inued  mocb  later  t 
[  of  Ihe  lokeu)  all  repmenred  faall-wntt.  Tbey  come 
cat  "  and  "  not  local.*  Tben  are  ihc  -  WajwicWiire 
"London  and  Middlen."  and  Ihe  "  Stntlord  Prorr 
" —  """  "tamped  round  the  "■"""  ""■'■"   '*""    "" 
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payable.  In  adrlilit 
,  _ — ition  regal"  tokcni  ^ 
jnd  fevccpt  in  one  or  two  t 


Tt  Important  Idln  have  produced  p 
-^lain    and    pollery.    in    atalueilea^ 
._     .  ,  unled  piece*.     We  have  them  In  CI 

Derby^  Cbebca-Derliy;  old  SlaHordihire  (ult-flaie). 
reprodndnHr  o  oflen  as  not  wilh  lantattic  an:haism.  Scl 
Btatue;  and  on  flal  aurlacea  by  tranaler  of  pr" 
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Gone  with  intaglio portrai     .    .._  ... 
tvodiKcd  liricc  the  middle  of  Ihe  19th  cc 

baaed  upon  earlier  worki  by  men  who  were  muim  va  iivu  aun- 
llvins  craft.  The  principal  of  theae  latter  are  ai  followi:  Edward 
Brirch,  A.R.A.,  «hltnted  in  17^1  Nathaniel  Mircbanl,  R.A.,  ei- 
hibiled  17J3  (Catricli  turalng  to  a  buM  of  Shakeipeare) ;  Thomn* 
'ownall  ((.  1750)1  William  Banell;  I.  MtTickned  the  Elder  (Shake- 
and  Cairkk) ;  W.  B.  Wray  (■  Vcnutiful  drawing  for  thit  n  in 
'     ~  '-    BiiliihMii>eum):andVeo.    InlheHmedaB 

Cameoi.  varioaily  vudonyx,  chalcedony,  and 
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land  and  in  relief.  The  Waw  form  a  daH  by 
liter  portion  of  tbe  iSlh  century  a  few  unall 
put  forth,  very  Hiod  of  Ibeit  kind.  Theiehave 
recent  yean  ana  ■ttempta  made  to  paia  ihem 
orunnala,  but  only  the  novice  ia  deceived  by  them.  Similarly 
Id  Sbakeipeare  brw  pipe^toppera  have  latterly  been  widely 
p.^iuced,  and  the  famlEar  little  braai  buat  it  widely  reprtxlured 
in  the  brame  original.  Sovondouli  thepublicappetilerorpor- 
lits  of  tbe  poet  that  Ihe  old  embroideriea  in  hair  and  more  recently 
woven  liirfound  a  ready  market:  relief*  in  diver,  bronze,  iron, 
d  lead  are  eagerly  anaued  up,  and  poalage  aiamn  with  Shake- 
ate'i  bead  have  been  i^ued  with  Hicoen.    The  acquieitivenaa  of 
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55>™i  itt»b-iTKs.'a  as*. 


1     S^tuiU.^ 
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!??.'!:'- rTfT^'"   4'^S?W-    A        t      T^f^i^i  [1*11   "^ 


Ml  ivg    P  H  sola  DM 


W«.'miiHirsaffl"C«^S","i!lfil-i,'triSi£; 

InWhWH,  l>Hf  U3«r  CiWiifti  ZAMmi  1/  S.  Wm  ilm.  iM,  In:  1.  Ui. 
CmtimTS  Sblnto»_^  Ibo.  lU.  laT  aimMr.  ud  «ata>  aJ  Atiuhmi  li 
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SHALLOT— SHAMASH 


SHALLOT,  Allium  ascalonicumj  a  hardy  bulbous  perennial, 
Hfhich  has  not  been  certainly  found  wild  and  is  r^^uded  by 
A.  de  Candoiie  aA  probably  a  modification  of  A.  CepOt  dating 
from  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  {Origin  of  Cvlti- 
vaUd  Plants,  p.  71).  It  is  eztensivdy  cultivated  and  is  much 
used  in  cookery,  besides  which  it  is  cxodlent  when  pickled.  It 
is  propagated  by  offsets,  which  are  often  planted  in  September 
or  October,  but  the  principal  crop  shoidd  not  be  got  in  earlier 
than  Fd>ruary  or  the  beginning  of  March.  In  planting,  the  tops 
of  the  bulbs  shoidd  beHk^t  a  little  above  groimd,  and  it  is  a 
commendable  plan  to  draw  away  the  soil  surrounding  the  bulbs 
when  th^  have  got  root-hold.  They  should  not  be  planted 
on  ground  recently  manured.  Th^r  come  to  maturity  about 
July  or  August.  There  are  two  sorts— the  common,  and  the 
Jersey  or  Russian,  the  latter  being  much  larger ^and  less 
pungent. 

8HALMANESER  [Ass.  ^tdmOnu-a^and,  "the  god  Sulman 
(Solomon)  is  chief  "],  the  name  of  three  Assyrian  princes. 

Shalxaneser  I.,  son  of  Hadad-nirari  I.,  sua»eded  his  father 
as  king  of  Assyria  about  13 10  B.a  He  carried  on  a  series  of 
campaigns  against  the  Aramaeans  in  northern  Mesopotamia, 
annexed  a  portion  of  Cilida  to  the  Assyrian  empue,  and  estab- 
lished Assyrian  colonies  on  the  borders  of  Cappadodi.  'According 
to  his  annals,  discovered  at  Assur,  in  his  firat  year  he  conquered 
eight  countries  in  the  north-west  and  destroyed  the  fortress  of 
Arinnu,  the  dust  of  which  he  brought  to  Assur.  In  his  second 
year  he  defeated  Sattuara,  king  of  Malatia,  and  his  Hittite  allies, 
and  conquered  the  whole  country  as  far  south  as  Carchemish. 
He  built  pahices  at  Assur  and  Nineveh,  restored  "  the  world- 
temple  "  at  Assur,  and  founded  \ht  dty  of  Calah. 
\  Sbalmaneser  II.  succeeded  his  father  Assur-nazir-pal  HI. 
858  B.C.  His  long  reign  was  a  constant  series  of  campaigns 
against  the  eastern  tribes,  the  Babylonians,  the  nations  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  as  well  as  Cilida  and  Ararat.  His 
armies  penetrated  to  Lake  Van  and  Tarsus,  the  Hittites  of 
Carchemish  were  oompdled  to  pay  tribute,  and  Hamath  (Hamah) 
and  Damascus  were  subdued.  In  854  B.C.  a  league  formed  by 
Hamath,  Arvad,  Ammon,  "  Ahab  of  Israel "  and  other  neigh- 
bouring princes,  under  the  leadership  of  Damaqcus,  fought  an 
indecisive  battle  against  him  at  Xarkar  (Qarqar),  and  other 
battles  followed  in  849  and  846  (see  Jews  (  10).  In  84a  Hazael 
was  con^pelled  to  t^e  refuge  within  the  walls  of  his  capital. 
The  territory  of  Damascus  was  devastated,  and  Jehu  of  Samaria 
(whose  ambassadors  are  represented  on  the  Black  Obdisk  now 
in  the  British  Museum)  sent  tribute  along  with  the  Phoenidan 
dties.  Babylonia  had  already  been  conquered  as  far  as  the 
marshes  of  the  Chaldaeans  in  the  south,  and  the  Babylonian 
king  put  to  death.  In  836  Shalmaneser  made  an  expeditidn 
against  the  Tlbareni  (Tabal)  which  was  followed  by  one  against 
Cappadoda,  and  in  83a  came  the  campaign  in  Cilida.  In  the 
following  year  the  old  king  found  it  needful  to  hand  over  the 
command  of  his  armies  to  the  Tartan  (commander-in-chieO» 
and  six  years  later  Nineveh  and  other  dties  revolted  against  him 
under  Us  rebd  son  Assur-danin-pal.  Civil  war  continued  for 
two  years;  but  the  rebellion  was  at  last  crushed  by  Samas- 
Rimmon  or  Samsi-Hadad,  another  son  of  Shalmaneser.  Shal- 
maneser died  soon  afterwards  in  823  B.C.  He  had  built  a  palace 
at  Calah,  and  the  annals  of  his  rdgn  are  engraved  on  an  obelisk 
of  black  miurble  which  he  erected  there. 

See  V.  Scheil  in  Records  of  Ike  Past,  new  aeries,  iv.  36-79. 

Shalxanesek  m.  (or  IV.)  appears  as  governor  of  Zimixra  in 
Phoenicia  in  the  reign  of  Tiglalh-pileser  IV.  (or  III.)  and  b 
supposed  by  H.  Winckler  to  have  beien  the  son  of  the  latter  king. 
At  all  events,  on  the  death  of  Tiglath-pileso*,  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne  the  25th  of  Tebet  727  b.c,  and  changed  his  original 
name  of  Ululft  to  that  of  Shalmaneser.  The  revolt  of  Samaria 
took  place  during  his  reign  (see  Jews  (15),  and  while  he  was 
besieging  the  rebel  dty  he  died  on  the  lath  of  Tebet  722  B.C. 
and  the  crown  was  seized  by  Sargon. 

For  all  these  rulers  see  Babylonia  'and  Assyua,'  Sections  V. 
and  VIII.,  and  works  quoted.  (A.  H.  S.) 


SHAMANISH,  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  rcUgioa  of 

the  Ural-Altaic  peoples.  Pr(^)eriy  ^peaking,  however,  there 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  Shamanism  from  the  rdigioos  c^  other 
peoples  in  a  similar  jitage  of  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
shaman  or  priest  (Tungus  Mman,  Altain  Turk  kama,  cf .  Ruaaan 
kamianie)  performs  duties  which  differ  in  some  re^>ects  frnm 
those  of  the  ordinary  magidan;  one  of  his  main  functions  is  to 
protect  individuals  from  hostile  supernatural  influence.  He  deals 
both  with  good  and  bad  q;>irits;  he  also  p^orms  sacrifices  and 
procures  oracles.  The  drum  {tungitr)  is  an  important  instrument 
in  his  ceremonies;  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  numy  cases  the 
effect  of  the  preliminary  performances  is  to  induce  autohyimotic 
phenomena.  The  shaman's  oflice  is  held  to  be  hereditaiy  and 
his  chief  assistants  are  ancestral  spirits. 

See  Radloff,  Aus  Sibmen,  ii. ;  C.  de  Hariea,  Rditum  matiomde da 
Tatares  orientaux',  Hiekiach,  "  Die  Tunguaen,"  Mitt,  der  asUkropo- 
lotischen  Gesellsckt^t,  Wien,  xviiL  165-182;  Rene  de  riustoin  das 
raigious,  xl.  321,  xfvu.  51. 

SHAMASH,  or  SamaS,  the  common  name  of  the  sifB-fod  m 
Babylonia  and  Assyria.  The  name  signifies  perhaps  **  servitor,*' 
and  would  thus  point  to  a  secQndary  position  occuiMed  at  c»e 
time  by  this  ddty.  Both  in  early  and  in  late  inscriptions  Sfaa- 
mash  is  designated  as  the  "  offspring  of  Nannar,"  ie.  of  the 
moon-god,  and  since,  in  an  enumeration  of  the  pantheon.  Sin 
generally  takes  precedence  of  Shamash,  it  is  in  relationshqi, 
presumably,  to  the  moon-god  that  the  sun-god  a^>pea^s  as  the 
dq>endent  power.  Such  a  supposition  would  accord  with  the 
prominence  acquired  by  the  moon  in  the  calendar  and  in  astro- 
logical calculations,  as  well  as  with  the  fact  pointed  out  (see 
Sin)  that  th£  moon-cult  bdongs  to  the  nomadic  and  therefore 
earUer,  stage  of  dvilization,  whereas  the  sun-god  rises  to  fuD 
importance  only  after  the  agricultural  stage  has  been  reached. 
The  two  chief  centres  of  sun-worship  in  Babylonia  were  Sippaxa 
(Sippar),  represented  by  the  mounds  at  Abu  Habba,  and  Larsa, 
represented  by  the  modem  Senkerah.  At  both  places  the  chief 
sanctuary  bore  the  name  £-barra  (or  E-babbara)  "  the  shining 
house  " — a  direct  allusion  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun-god.  Of 
the  two  temples,  that  at  Sippara  was  the  more  famous,  but 
temples  to  Shamash  were  erected  in  all  large  centres — as  Babykn, 
Ur,  Nippur  and  Nineveh. 

The  attribute  most  commonly  associated  with  Shamash  is 
justice.  Jusl  as  the  sun  disperses  darkness,  so  Shamash  brings 
wrong  and  injustice  to  light.  Khammurabi  attributes  to 
Shamash  the  inspiration  that  led  him  to  gather  the  existing  laws 
and  legal  procedures  into  a  code,  and  in  the  design  accompanying 
the  code  the  king  represents  himself  in  an  attitude  of  adoration 
before  Shamash  as  the  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  justice.  Several 
centuries  before  Khammurabi,  Ur-Engur  of  the  Ur  dynasty 
{c.  2600  B.C.)  declared  that  he  rendered  dedsions  "  according 
to  the  just  laws  of  Shamash."  It  was  a  logical  consequence  ci 
this  concq>tion  of  the  sun-god  that  he  was  regarded  abo  as 
the  one  who  released  the  sufferer  from  the  gnsp  of  the  denKos. 
The  sick  man,  therefore,  appeals  to  Shamash  as  the  god  who 
can  be  depended  upon  to  hdp  those  who  are  suffering  unjustly. 
This  aspect  of  the  sun-god  is  vividly  brought  out  in  the  hymns 
addressed  to  him,  which  are,  therefore,  among  the  finest  pro- 
ductions in  the  entire  realm  of  Babylonian  literature. 

It  is  evident  from  the  material  at  our  disposal  that  the  Shamash 
cults  at  Sippara  and  Larsa  so  overshadowed  local  sun-deities 
elsewhere  as  to  lead  to  an  absorption  of  the  minor  ddties  by  the 
predominating  one.  In  the  systematixed  pantheon  these  mioor 
sun-gods  become  attendants  that  do  his  service.  Such  are 
Bunene,  spoken  of  as  his  chariot  driver,  whose  oons<»t  is  Atgi- 
makh,  Kettu  ("  justice ")  and  MeshahT  ("  right  ")>  who  are 
introduced  as  servitors  of  Shamash.  Other  sun-ddties,  as 
Ninib  (q.v.)  and  Nergal  (9. v.),  the  patron  ddties  of  important 
centres,  retained  thdr  independent  existeice  as  certain  phases 
of  the  sun,  Ninib  becoming  the  sun-god  of  the  morning  and  of 
the  spring  time,  and  Ner^  the  sun-god  of  the  noon  and  of  the 
summer  solstice,  while  Shanuish  was  viewed  as  the  sun-god  in 
general. 

Together' with-  Sin  and  Ishtar,  Shamash  forms  a  second  triad 
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by  tbe  side  of  Anu,  Bel  and  Ea.  The  three  poweis,  Sin,  Shamash 
and  Jshtar  {q.v.)^  symbolized  the  three  great  forces  of  nature, 
the  sun,  the  moon  and  tbe  life-giving  force  of  the  earth.  At 
times,  instead  of  Ishtar,  we  find  Adad  {q.v.),  the  storm-god, 
associated  with  Sin  and  Shamash,  and  it  may  be  that  these  two 
sets  of  triads  represent  tbe  doctrines  of  two  different  schools 
of  theological  thought  in  Babylonia  which  were  subsequently 
harmonized  by  the  recognition  of  a  group  consbting  of  all  four 
deities. 

The  consort  of  Shamash  was  known  as  A.  She,  however,  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  except  in  combination  with 
Shamash.  (M.  Ja.) 

SHAMBLES,  a  slaughter-house,  a  place  where  butchers  kill 
animals  for  domestic  food,  an  "  abattoir."  The  word  in  the 
singular  means  properly  a  bench  or  stall  on  which  butchers 
display  their  meat  for  sale  in  a  market,  and  appears  in  O.  Eng. 
fdt-scamdt  foot-stooL  It  represents  the  La.  scamdium,  diminu- 
tive of  scamnum,  step,  bench;  the  root  is  seen  in  Gr.  (rxi^rrev, 
to  prop,  cf.  **  sceptre."  The  distinct  word  "  shamble,"  meaning 
to  vfiik  awkwardly,  is  to  be  traced  io  the  O.  Dil  schampden, 
to  stumble,  an  adaptation  of  O.  Fr.  escamper,  to  decamp  (Lat. 
ex,  out  of,  and  campus,  field).  The  same  French  word  has  given 
the  English  "  scamp,"  a  worthless  rascal,  a  rogue,  vagabond. 

SHAMMAI,  a  Jewish  scribe  of  the  time  of  King  Herod,  whom 
tradition  alinost  invariably  couples  with  Hilld  (q.v.),  with  whom 
he  stood  in  striking  contrast,  not  merely  in  legal-religious 
decisions  and  discussions,  but  also  in  character  and  temperament. 
His  motto  (Aboth  i.  15)  reads:  "Make  thy  study  of  theThora 
a  firmly  established  duty;  say  little  and  do  mudi;  and  receive 
every  man  with  friendly  countenance."  The  last  admonition  is 
characteristic,  as  Shammai  was  choleric  and  brusque.  The 
opposition  between  ShammaL  and  Hillel  was  perpetuated  by 
their  respective  schools,  till,  under  Camaliel  II.,  the  strife  was 
decided  at  Jabneh  in  favour  of  the  school  of  HilleL    (W.  Ba.) 

SHAMOKIN,  a  borough  of  Northumberland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A.,  on  Sbamokin  Creek,  about  45  m.  (73  m.  by  rail) 
N.  by  £.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  (1900)  18,202,  of  whom  2703 
were  foreign-bom;  (19x0  U.S.  census)  19,588.  Sbamokin  is  served 
by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  the  Northern  Central,  and  two 
interurban  railways.  There  are  two  parks.  The  mining  and 
shipping  of  anthracite  coal  and  the  manufactufe  of  silk  goods 
and  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods  are  the  borough's  principal 
industries,  but  it  has,  also,  foundries  and  machine  <shop8,  and 
manufactories  of  powder,  powder-kegs,  shirts,  overalls,  hooks 
and  eyes,  brick,  flour  and  dressed  lumber.  The  total  value  of 
its  factory  product  in  1905  was  $1,443,9x5.  The  borough  was 
named  from  Sbamokin  Creek;  the  name  is  probably  a  mutilation 
of  a  Delaware  Indian  word  meaning  "  full  of  eels."  The  Indian 
village  named  Sbamokin  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Sunbury, 
Pa.  Sbamokin  was  formed  in  X852  by  the  union  of  two  villages, 
Groveville  and  Mary  Aim.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough 
in  1864. 

SHAMPOO,  a  word  now  principally  used  as  a  hair-dresser's 
term  for  washing  the  head  and  hair  with  soap  and  water  or  some 
special  preparation.  It  is  properly  the  Hindustani  word 
{champna,  to  thrust,  press;  imperative  champo)  for  the  kneading 
and  rubbiilg  of  the  body,  &c.,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  th^  various  forms  of  hot  bath  as  practised  in  the  East. 

SHAMTL  (c.  X797-X87X),  the  leader  of  the  tribes  of  the  Cau- 
casus in  the  war  against  Russia.  He  was  bom  about  X797  and, 
educated  by  tbe  Mullah  Djemaleddin,  soon  took  a  leading  part 
in  preaching  a  holy  war  against  the  Russians.  He  was  both 
tbe  spiritual  and  military  leader  of  the  tribes,  who  maintained 
the  struggle  for  twenty-five  years  (X834-X859).  This  perpetual 
guerrilla  was  a  severe  strain  upon  the  resources  of  the  great 
power,  and  Shamyl's  romantic  fight  for  independence,  making 
bim  a  sort  of  ally  of  England  and  France  at  the  time  of  the ' 
Crimean  War  (1853-55),  earned  him  a  European  reputation.  But 
tbe  capacity  of  the  tribes  for  resistance  was  already  failing, 
and  when  at  the  dose  of  the  Crimean  War  Russia  was  able  to 
employ  large  forceson  the  Caucasus,  the  defenders  were  gradually 
subdued,  Sbamyl.  himself  being  captured  in  1859.    The  rest 


of  his  life  was  spent  in  an  easy  captivity  at  KalugCSt  Petersburg 
and  Kiev.  He  died  at  Mecca  during  a  pilgrimage  in  187 1.  One 
of  his  sons  took  service  in  the  Russian,  the  other  in  the  Turkish 
army. 

SHANGAIJ«A,"or  SnAXFKXLuCI' %' lamt  loosdy  applied  by 
Abyssinians  to  the  non-Arab  and  non- Abyssinian  tribes  living 
west'oi  Gojam  in  the  Abyssinian-Sudan  frontier  Jands.  The 
prindpal  tribes  induded  are  the  Legas,  Bertat,  Gumus,  Kadalos 
and  Sienetjo.  In  some  tribes  Galla  blood  appears  to  pre- 
dominate; others  are  Negroids. 

SHANGHAI,  a  city  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Kiang-su.  The 
liative  dty  of  Shanghai  is  situated  in  31*  15'  N.,  X2x*  27'  E. 
and  stands  on  the  left  or  AV^  bank  of  the  Hwang-p'u  river,  about 
X2  m.  from  the  point  where  that  river  empties  itself  into  the 
estuary  of  the  Yangtsze-kiang.  The  walls  which  surround  it 
are  about  3I  m.  in  drcumference,  and  are  pierced  by  seven  gates. 
The  streets  and  thoroughfares  may  be  said  to  iUustrate  aU  the 
woxte  features  of  Chinese  cities;  while  the  want  of  any  building 
of  architectural  or  antiquarian  interest  robs  the  dty  of  any 
redeeming  traits.  On  the  £.  face  of  the  dty,  between  the  walls 
and  the  river,  stands  the  prindpal  suburb,  off  which  the  native 
shipping  lies  anchored.  Situated  in  the  extreme  E.  portion  of  the 
province  of  Kiang-su,  and  possessing  a  good  and  commodious 
anchorage,  as  well  as  an  easy  access  to  the  ocean,  it  forms  the 
prindpal  port  of  central  China.  From  the  W.  wall  of  the  dty 
there  stretches  a  rich  alluvial  plain  extending  over  45,000  sq.  m., 
which  is  intersected  by  waterways  and  great  chains  of  lakes 
and  bears  a  population  of  800  to  the  sq.  m.  The  products  of  this 
fertile  district,  as  well  as  the  teas  and  silks  of  more  distant 
regions,  find  thdr  natural  outlet  at  Shanghai.  The  looms  of 
Suchow  and  the  tea  pkintations  of  Ngan-hui,  together  with  the 
rice  of  this  "  garden  of  China,"  for  many  years  before  treaty  days, 
supplied  the  Shanghai  junks  with  their  richest  freight.  But 
though  thus  favourably  situated  as  an  emporium  of  trade, 
Shanghai  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  foreign  diplomatists 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  X84X,  when  the  inhabitants 
purchased  protection  from  <he  attacks  of  Admiral  Parker  by 
tbe  payment  of  a  ransom  of  £145,000.  In  tbe  Nanking  treaty, 
which  was  signed  m  the  foUowing  year,  Shanghai  was  included 
among  the  four  new  ports  which  were  thrown  open  to  trade. 
In  X843  Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  George  Balfour  was  appointed 
British  consul,  and  it  was  on  his  motion  that  the  site  of  the 
present  English  settlement,  which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tbe 
Suchow  creek,  on  the  S.  by  tbe  Yang-king  canal,  and  on  the  E. 
by  the  river,  was  chosen.  The  site,  thus  defined  on  its  three 
sides  (on  the  W.  no  boundary  was  marked  out),  is  three-fifths  of 
a  mile  in  length,  and  was  separated  from  tbe  native  city  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  whidi  was  subsequently  selected  as  tbe  site 
of  the  French  settlement.  Later  again  the  Americans  established 
themsdves  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  Suchow  creek,  on  a  piece  of 
land  fronting  on  the  river,  which  there  makes  a  sharp  turn  in  an 
easterly  direction. 

A  handsome  bund  runs  along  the  river  frontage  of  the  three 
foreijB^  settlements,  and  the  public  buildings,  especially  in  the 
British  settlement,  are  lar^  and  fine.  The  cathedral,  which  is 
built  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  a  notable  example  of  Sir  G.  Gilbert 
Scott's  skill,  and  the  municipal  ofllices,  dub-house  and  hospitals  are 
all  admirable  in  their  way.  The  climate  b  somewhat  trying.  Shang- 
hai lies  low,  and,  though  the  early  winter  is  enjoyable,  snow  and  ice 
being  occasionally  seen,  the  sunyner  months  are  excessivdy  hot. 
Cholera  occurs  in  the  native  city  every  summer,  malarial  fever 
exists  and  dysentery  is  apt  to  become  chronic  in  spring  and  autumn 
on  account  of  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature — ^a  fall  of  20"  to  30* 
taking  place  in  a  few  hours — and  the  moisture-laden  atmosphere. 
Smal^wx  is  endemic  in  the  Chinese  dty  during  the  autumn  and 
winter,  and  enteric  is  common  in  the  autumn.  In  the  foreign 
settlements,  owing  to  sanitary  enactments,  cholera  is  rare,  and 
Europeans  who  adopt  ordinary  precautions  "  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  climate  of  Shanghai  "  {China  Sea  Directory,  voK  iii., 
ed.  1904). 

At  first  merchants  appeared  disindined  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered  them  at  Shanghai.  "  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  its  history  as  an  open  port  Shanghu  could 
count  only  23  foreign  residents  and  families,  x  consular  flag, 
XI  merchants'  bouses,  and  3  Protestant  missionaries.  Only 
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forty- Four  foreign  veaels  bid  imved  duiuig  the  itiDe  paiDd/'^ 
By  drgnn,  however,  the  muiiEald  tdvuiLBgci  u  a  port  of  tndc 
polHued  by  Shuigbai  ALtncted  mcrchuili  of  all  utioiulJtio; 
and  from  the  btoks  of  the  Hwuig-p'u  uok  huidBomc  dwdlinf- 
bouses,  vhich  hive  converted  h  reed-covered  iwamp  into  ODt  of 
tbe  fineit  ciliei  Ln  the  Eut. 

The  number  of  foreigner!,  other  than  British,  who  took  up 
'    '     '     '    in  Ibe  Briliibaelllement  It  Shanghai        '    '' 


icfomoigoven 
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that  supplied  by  a  Brjtiab  ci^naul  who  had  con  trol  only  ov 
subjecll,  and  by  common  agreement  a  committee  ot  reiiaeni 
conliiling  of  a  chairman  and  lix  members,  waa  elected  by  tl 
renlefl  of  land  for  the  purpowi  of  general  municipal  adminiatn 
lion.  It  wai  expected  when  the  council  wii  fanned  that  tt 
thiM  Mttlementi— the  Briliib,  French  and  Americana— wool 
idpality,  but  intemationi 


Jealousy  prevented  the 
until  iSAj  that  the  Ami 
IniSsj'heprojperity  ol  thi 


diustroui,  w 
to  the  Chine* 


th  the  Btit 


DT  of  the  SbAngbai  customs,   Tl 
trealy  of  1E5S  tbe  Chinese  vil 


ingly  ai 


and  Mr  I^y  was  thereupon,  appointed  Inspector-general  of 
mariline  customs.  On  the  retirement  of  Ml  Lay  in  iWl  Sir 
Robert  Hart  was  appointed  to  tbe  pou. 

From  1856  to  iB^  the  trade  of  Shanghai  vastly  'natattd,  and  ilt 
r™ptrit;i  culminated  bclmsn  i860  and  1864,  jtlien  the  inBui  of 

E.  '™beV>i-p'in^reWr.dd^fno'Jr^3yw"tbr  vi]ue^"Sd' 
B<Hh  in  iBteanJ  again  Jn  1B61  the  irbell  advanced  10  the  walls  o( 
Shanghai,  but  wen  driven  baclt  by  the  Botiih  iroopiard  volunKera, 
(idcdby  (he  naval  lorccs  ol  England  and  France,  It  was  in  this 
eonnejdon  that  General  Gordon  assumed  ihecommand  of  the  Chinese 
iorce,  which  under  his  direciion  osve  a  reality  to  the  boailful  title 
c^  "  evcr-victorioui  amy  "  il  hsdasaumed  under  the  two  American 
■dvniunn  Ward  and  Bureevine.     To  Shanghai  the  sucxe^ul 

Wih  the  disiKicarvice  ol^the  Tai-p'ings  (be  refugee*  iMunied  lo 
Iheir  bomes,  leaving  whole  quanen  dctcned.  The  loia  ihos  in- 
flicted on  the  munkipality  was  very  coiiiidenble,aDd  wis  intenaiiied 
iiyaeommerciat  crisis  ui  cotton  and  tea.  in  both  o(  which  there  had 
■ . .  j.,1  J 1..;™     D...  ,bouah  the  abnormal 

The  principal 


been  a  _great  deal  of  over-sprcuiatiofi.  But,  thouah  the  ^nc 
pnispenLy  was  thitt  suddenly  brought  to  an  eod.  tbe  geDuiiw 
of  Ibe  port  has  steadily  advanced,  subject  of  course  to  occai 


-jddeand  at  Shanghai 
irt  ire  colloa  yarn^  metals,  lugar.  petroleui 
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colton,  lea,  rice,  faulcs  and  sldna,  wool,  wheat  and  heana    Grcai 

Japan  iai%.  and  the  United  States  ii%:  and°S(  HK'^Ktl 
Great  Britain  aod  tbe  Brirish  cdoniei  tike  18%.  the  United  Stalei 
11%  and  Japan  10%.  Shanghai,  moreover,  is  not  only  a  port  of 
trade,  but  is  rafndly  becoming  a  Urge  manufacluimg  and  Industrial 

mills,  which,  though  not  very  numerous,  give  promise  of  con- 
iiilerable  development.  The  demand  ia  China  for  eollon  yam, 
chiefly  the  produce  of  the  Bombay  mills,  has  been  steadily  on  the 
increase.  On  the  other  hand.  China  reduces  raw  colton  in  indefinire 

JlpanesF  mills      Ctoth  WFSvIni  has  been  tried  In  two  oTthe  mills, 
UI  abandonri  jn  favour  ol  .pinning.     Nest  in  importance  li  the 
■  Tin  Tnaly  PurU  qf  CMu  sail  Japan,  by  W.  F.  Mayera. 


Among  minor  industriea  are  match  ractorira,  nee  and  paper  miUL 
ice,  dgnrecie,  piano,  carriage  and  furniture  factories  wood  carvipg, 

the  vutscH  ci  British  interesti  in  China  and  the  luge  British 
populalioo  at  Slunghai  give  rise  in  1^3  to  the  eatablisbmeat  of  a 
British  suprenK  court  for  China  and  Ji[an,  Sir  Edmund  Konbr. 
then  Judge  of  the  British  court  it  Constantinople,  being  tbe  fine 
Jud;^  anminted  10  Ihr <"■      ^-~    •-■  •-- ' ' 


aSa.    Now,  by  vi 
Ir^tiea.  all  foreunen,  se 

ciabie  only  before  their  01 
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t  simple  enough,  via.  tbit  1  defendant  muH  iJwiys  be 
e  court  of  his  own  mtlonality  In  criminal  cases  ihere  i^ 
nodifBculIy.  Fcr  tbe  Briliib,  Eflgtiib  liw  aloiw  prevaO^ 
oao  only  be  tried  and  punished  1b  tbe  Britlsb  eeurt.  and  b 
-ry  naiiooaUiy.  la  civS  cases,  where  both  panics  are  <( 
nationality,  there  Is  also  Ho  diSculiy,  <.(.  for  British  lub- 
Briiish  court  is  the  fonim,  for  German  subjicts  it  ia  the 
lurt.  IncisesinvolvingcresBsctions  with  mutual  accounts, 
^^  --.-^fnanEngUshmanindaCerniin,  if  the  Cerman  constitutes 
himself  pUlntin  he  must  sue  his  opponent  before  the  British  court, 
and  vice  versa.  The  greatest  inomaly,  however,  in  respect  d 
the  government  of  Shanghai  is  tite  local  municipif  control.  This 
is  eurcJRd  by  the  foreign  community  is  1  whole  without  retani  to 
nationality,  aiKl  is  a  share  of  the  power  which  properly  beloiwrd  to 

Ihe  Chinese  local  lulhorilles.  but  which  by  ee ■■ 

Ibey  have  allowed  tc  '-"  =-"  ■— ■—  ■■— ■-     ' 
vilbin  the  Mit^  terme 


eforefgnsertlemFnts.  which  were  orvinaDy 

merchanla"    UI  tbae  ■■  lelllements  "  there  were  and  are  slill  otly 
three — Ibe  BrilUi,  acquired  ui  1S45,  the  French,  acquired  in  184*. 

and  the  American,  acquired  in  !"•     * '■■  ■" ' — '— 

town  begin  to  sprina  un.  the  r 

beneflt.  becanie  p. , 

work  and  the.  eapense.  the  fonsgners  resolved  tc 
— *-inlarily,  and  appoinled  a  commillce  of  works  I 
jeriy  laid  out.     In   lS$4  the  consuls  ol  Great 
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burdena    The  a 


It  the  tame  time.  II 
IS  of  their 


-  ..  —  _ jnalitiet^thc  oiUy  po^'crs  thea 

iced  Ihe  same  privileges  and  became  liable  to  the 

The  code  thus  settled  was  acquiesced  In  by  ihe 

jiborilies  and  by  other  utionalilies  as  tbey  came  in.  and 

it  conferred  on  Ihe  foreign  community  local  seif-govemmcnt.  prac- 
tically free  from  oJBclalconlrtdc^  any  descriptiort.  In  lB63fheaiA 
covered  by  Ihe  regulations  was  eilended  by  the  addition  ot  ttm 
American  inllemcnl,  which  meanwhile  had  been  obtained  by  thai 

govemment  from  the  Chinese.    =  - ->- >■ —  -—-  -■- 

French  decided  10  withdraw  fr_ _  .. 

mulgated  a  set  of  municipal  refrulations  of  their  c 
to  the  French  area.  These  legulationi  '" 
cable  to  the  Joint  settlemenl,  in  that  a  general  Bupervuhui  D\Tr 
municipal  affairs  was  vmed  In  the  French  ronsuUfftirfaL  ha 
approval  bdng  made  necessary  to  all  votes,  resolulions.  Ac-,  l'  the 
ratepayer!  before  they  could  be  enforced  st  Isw.  Since  Ihe  above 
date  there  have,  consequently,  been  two  municipalities  al  Shanghau 
tbe  French  and  the  amalgamated  British  and  American  icliteuiut% 
(o  which  the  original  regulations  continued  to  apply.  The  area  of 
"■      ■  """"""    9   or   10  sq.   m.      The  regula 

rbe  B*M.   The  settlemenl  1. have 

erii'reiy  cosmopofitsn.^  The  cVnsuIs  of,*!!,  'be  ™.'y  'powers  rank 

iS^^t'idiorA'iMriunconnla'       «»"! »  n"""*'!"       """' 

The  powera  ^  self-govern  ment  thus  confetml  on  tbe  Foreigm 


n  good?  Isnrfed  01 
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roads,  making  sn 
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ses  Ihe  toretgn  nlepayeri  ai 

o  chaiTC  lEenre  tees.  Tan 
Ihin  the  sRIkmenls,  Chintl 
■ice  in  the  local  administraiioi 
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The  executive  b  entnitted  to  a  municipal  council  of  nine,  elected 
annually  from  among  the  senetal  body  of  foreign  ratepayers, 
irrespective  of  natioiuklity.  The  legislative  function  is  exercised 
by  all  ratepayers  possessing  a  certain  pecuniary  qualification 
in  public  meeting  assembled.  Proxies  for  absentee  landlords 
are  allowed.  One  such  public  meeting  must  be  held  annually  to 
pass  the  budget  and  fix  the  taxation  for  the  year.  No  of&ial 
sanction  is  required,  and  no  veto  is  allowed  for  such  money  votes. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  any  time  for  special  purposes. 
New  legislation  of  a  general  kind  requires  to  be  approved  by  all  the 
treaty  powers  in  order  to  be  binding  on  their  several  nationalities, 
but  within  certain  limits  the  ratepayers  can  pass  by-laws  which 
do  not  require  such  sanction.  The  French  municipality  is  worked 
on  similar  lines,  except  that  every  vote  and  every  disbursement  of 
money  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  French  consul-general. 
The  executive  council  consists  of  eight  members,  four  of  whom 
must  be  French  and  four  may  be  foreign.  The  French  consul-general 
is  chairman  ex  officio,  so  that  the  control'in  any  case  is  French  and 
practically  official. 

Both  settlements  were  originally  intended  for  the  reddenoe  of 
foreign  merchants  only,  but  as  the  advantages  of  living  under 
foreign  protection  became  evident  by  reason  of  the  security  it 
gave  from  ari^itrary  taxation  and  arrest,  Chinese  began  to  flock 
m.  This  movement  has  continued,  and  is  now  particulariy  notice- 
able in  the  cases  of  retired  officials,  many  of  whom  have  made 
Shanghai  their  home.  The  total  native  population  in  the  settle- 
ments by  the  census  of  1895  was  286,753,  ana  the  estimated  popula- 
tion of  tne  native  city  was  125,000,  making  a  total  for  all  Shanghai 
of  4ii,7S5>  The  census  of  the  foreign  population  in  1905  showed 
3713  British,  2157  Japanese,  1329  Portuguese,  991  Americans, 
785  Germans  and  568  Indians,  out  of  a  total  of  11,497.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  foreign  interests  invested  in  Shanghai  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  rough  summary:  Assessed  value  of  land  in 
settlements  registered  as  foreign-owned  £5.500,000;  docks,  wharves 
and  other  industrial  public  companies — market  value  of  stock, 
/2,250,ooo;  private  property  estimated  ^1,500,000  —  total 
i9i250,ooo.  This  is  exclusive  of  banks,  shipping  and  insurance 
companies,  and  other  institutions  which  draw  profits  from  other 
places  besides  ShanghaL 

SHANHAI-KWAN,  a  garrison  town  in  the  extreme  east  of  the 
province  of  Chih-li,  China.  Pop.  about  30,000.  It  is  situated 
at  the  point  where  the  range  of  hills  carrying  the  Great  Wall  of 
China  dips  to  the  sea,  leaving  a  kwan  or  pass  of  limited  extent 
between  China  proper  and  Manchuria.  It  is  thus  an  important 
military  station,  and  the  thoroughfare  of  trade  between  Man- 
churia and  the  great  plain  of  CMna.  The  Imperial  Northern 
railway  from  Tientsin  and  Taku,  174  m.  from  the  former,  runs 
through  the  pass,  and  skirts  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung  as 
far  as  the  treaty  port  of  Niu-chwang,  where  it  connects  with  the 
railways  leading  from  Port  Arthur  to  the  Siberian  main  line. 
The  pass  formed  the  southern  limit  of  the  Russian  sphere  ojt 
influence  as  defined  in  the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  of  the  28th  of  April  1899. 

SHANKARSETT,  JAOANNATH  (1800-1865),  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Hindu  community  of  Bombay  for  more  than 
forty  years,  was  bom  in  1800  into  a  fanuly  of  goldsmiths  of  the 
Daivadnya  caste.  Unlike  his  forefathers,  he  engaged  in  com- 
merce, and  soon  acquired  what  was  in  those  days  a  kirge  fortune, 
a  great  part  of  which  he  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  public.  So 
high  was  his  credit  that  Arabs,  Afghans  and  other  foreign 
merchants  chose  to  place  their  treasures  in  his  custody  rather 
than  with  the  banks.  Foreseeing  the  need  of  better  methods  of 
education,  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  School  Society 
and  the  Native  School  of  Bombay,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Western 
India,  which  in  1824  developed  into  the  Bombay  Native  In- 
stitution, and  again  in  1840  into  the  Board  of  Education  which 
preceded  theElphinstone  Educational  Institution  founded  in  x8  56. 
When  the  Students'  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  first  opened 
their  girls'  schools,  in  spite  of  strong  opposition  of  the  Hindu 
community,  he  set  the  good  example  of  providing  another  girls' 
school  entirely  at  his  private  cost.  His  zeal  for  progress  was  also 
shown  in  his  starting  the  English  School,  the  Sanskrit  Seminary 
and  the  Sanskrit  Library,  all  in  Girgaum.  To  Jagannath 
Shankarsett  and  his  public-spirited  friends,  Sir  George  Birdwood 
and  Dr  Bhau  Daji,  Bombay  is  also  indebted  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion which,  beginning  in  1857,  gradually  changed  a  close  network 
of  lanes  and  streets  into  a  spacious  and  airy  city,  adorned  with 
fine  avenues  and  splendid  buildings.  He  was  the  first  Indian 
to  be  nominated  to  the  legislative  council  of  Bombay  under  the 


Act  of  x86z.  While'his  influence  was  used  by  Sir  John  Malcolm 
to  induce  the  Hindus  to  acquiesce  in  the  suppression  of  suttee  or 
widow-burning,  his  own  commimity  remember  gratefully  that 
to  him  they  owe  the  cremation  ground  at  Sonapur.  He  died 
at  Bombay  on  the  3zst  of  July  1865,  regretted  by  all  classes  of 
society,  who,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  in  a  public  meeting 
assembled  at  the  Town  Hall,  voted  9,  marble  statue  to  perpetuate 
his  memory. 

SHANKUN,  a  watering-place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  England, 
8|  m.  S.  of  Ryde  by  rail  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  4533. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  cliffs  bordering  the  S.E.  coast, 
and  is  sheltered  W.  by  high-lying  downs:  The  church  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  is  Perpendicular.  There  are  several  modem  churches 
and  chapels,  numerous  villas,  a  pier  and  a  lift  connecting  the 
town  with  the  esplanade  beneath  the  dift.  The  picturesque 
winding  chasm  of  Sbanklin  Chine  breaches  the  difls  S.  of  the 
town. 

SHANNON,  CHARLES  HAZBLWOOD  (1865-^  ),  English 
artist,  was  bom  at  Sleaford  in  Lincolnshire,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Frederic  Shannon.  He  attended  the  Lambeth  school  of  art,  and 
was  subsequently  considerably  influenced  by  his  friend  Charles 
Ricketts  and  by  the  example  of  the  great  Venetians.  In  his  early 
work  he  was  addicted  to  a  heavy  low  tone,  which  he  abandoned 
subsequently  for  clearer  and  more  transparent  colour. .  He 
achieved  great  success  with  his  portraits  and  his  Giorgionesque 
figure  compositions,  which  are  marked  by  a  classic  sense  of  style, 
and  with  his  etchings  and  lithographic  designs.  The  Dublin 
Municipal  Gallery  owns  his  circular  composition  "  The  Bunch  of 
Grapes  "  and  "  The  Lady  with  the  Green  Fan  "  (portrait  of  Mrs 
Hacon).  His  "  Study  in  Grey  "  is  at  the  Munich  GaUery,  a 
"  Portrait  of  Mr  StaaU  Forbes  "  at  Bremen,  and  a  "  Souvenir 
of  Van  Dyck"  at  Melbourne.  One  of  bis  most  remarkable 
pictures  is  "  The  Toilet  of  Venus  "  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Nortbcliffe.  Complete  sets  of  his  lithographs  and  etchings  have 
been  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  and  the  Berlin  and  Dresden 
print  rooms.  He  was  awarded  a  first-class  gold  medal  at  Munich, 
in  1895  and  a  first-class  silver  medal  in  Paris  in  1900. 

SHANNON,  JAMES  JEBUSA  (1862-  ),  Anglo-American 
artist,  was  bom  at  Aubum,  New  York,  in  1862,  and  at  the  age  of 
eight  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Canada.  When  he  was  sixteen, 
he  went  to  England,  where  he  studied  at  South  Kensington,  and 
after  three  years  won  the  gold  medal  for  figure  painting.  His 
portrait  of  the  Hon.  Horatia  Stopford,  one  of  the  queen's  maids 
of  honour,  attracted  attention  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  x88i, 
and  in  1887  his  portrait  of  Henry  Vigne  in  hunting  costume  was 
one  of  the  successes  of  the  exhibition,  subsequently  securing 
medals  for  the  artist  at  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna.  He  soon 
became  one  of  the  leading  portrait  painters  in  London.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  New  English  Art  Qub,  and  in 
1897  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
R.A.  in  1909.  His  picture,  "  The  Flower  Girl/'  was  bought  in 
X90X  for  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 

SHANNON,  the  principal  river  of  Ireland.  It  flows  with  a 
bow-shaped  course  from  N.  to  S.  and  S.W.,  from  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  island  to  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic  on  the  S.W.  coast,  with 
a  length  of  about  940  m.  and  a  drainage  area  of  4544  sq.  m. 
Rising  in  county  Cavan  in  some  small  pools  at  the  foot  of  Cuilcagh 
Mountain,  the  Shannon  crosses  county  Leitrim,  traversing  the 
first  of  a  series  of  large  lakes.  Lough  Allen  (9  m.  in  length).  It 
then  separates  county  Roscommon  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  from 
counties  Leitrim,  Longford,  Westmeath  and  King's  County. on 
the  left.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  forms  Loughs  Boderg 
(7  m.  long),  Forbes  (3  m.)  and  Ree  (18  m.),  and  receives  from 
W.  the  river  Boyle  and  from  E.  thelnny,  while  in  county  Long- 
ford it  is  joined  by  the  Royal  CanaL  It  now  separates  county 
Galway  on  the  right  from  King's  County  and  county  Tipperary ; 
receiving  the  Suck  from  W.  and  the  Brosna  from  E.,  and  forming 
Lough  Derg  (23  m.).  Dividing  county  Clare  from  counties 
Tipperary  and  Limerick,  the  Shannon  reaches  the  city  of  Limerick 
as  a  broad  and  noble  river,  and  debouches  upon  an  estuary  60  m. 
in  length  with  a  direction  ncariy  E.  and  W.  This  divides  county 
Clare  on  the  right  from  counties  Limerick  and  Kerry  on  the  left. 
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A  wide  branch  estuary,  that  ol  t£e  Fergus,  joins  from  N.,  and  the 
rivers  Mulkear,  Maigne  and  Deel  enter  from  S.  From  Lough 
AOen  to  Limerick,  where  the  Shannon  becomes  tidal,  its  fall  is 
144  ft.  With  the  assistance  of  short  canals  the  river  is  navigable 
for  light  vessels  to  Lough  Allen,  and  for  small  steamers  to  Athlone ; 
while  Limerick  is  accessible  for  large  vessels.  The  salmon- 
fishing  is  famous;  trout  are  also  taken  in  the  loughs  and  tributary 
streams.  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Athlone,  Killaloe,  and  Castle- 
connd  are  favourite  stations  for  sportsmen.  The  scenery  is 
generaUy  pleasant,  and  on  the  loughs,  with  their  deeply  indented 
shores  and  numerous  islands,  often  very  beautiful.  These  islands 
are  in  several  cases  sites  of  early  religious  settlements,  while  of 
those  on  th^  river-banks  the  most  noteworthy  is  that  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Clonmacnoise. 

SHANS,  a  collective  name,  probably  from  Chinese  Skan4se, 
Shan-yen  iSkak"  **  mountain  ")f  "  highlanders,"  given  by  the 
Burmese  to  all  the  tribes  of  Thai  stodc  subject  to  the  former 
kingdom  of  Burma  (see  Shan  States  below)^  The  Shans  call 
themselves  Tai  or  Punong;  while  the  Chinese  call  them  Pai 
or  Pai-yi.  Among  them  exist  the  purest  types  of'the  Thai  race. 
They  are  found  all  over  the  province  of  Yunnan  and  in  the  border- 
land between  China  and  Burma.  Politically,  where  not  under  the 
direct  control  of  Chinese  magistrates,  the  tribes  are  organized 
under  their  own  chiefs,  who  are  recognized  by  the  Chinese 
government  and  endowed  with  official  rank  and  title.  In  Burmese 
such  native  chiefs  are  termed  S'awbwa. 

For  the  history  of  the  Thai  race  see  Thais.  See  also  Laos.  Miaotzb, 
LoLOS.  Also  A.  R.  Colquhoun.  Amongst  the  Shans  (iSBs);  E. 
Aymonier,  "  I^es  Tchaines,"  ii^  Aame  de  fhistoire  des  raigions  for 
1891. 

'  SHAN-SI,  a  northern  province  of  China,  bounded  N.  by 
Mongolia,  £.  by  Chih-Ii,  S.  by  Ho-nan,  and  W.  by  Shen-si. 
Estimates  of  its  area  vary  from  66,000  to  8x,ooo  sq.  m.  and  it  has 
besides  its  capital,  Tai-yuen  Fu  (pop.  930,000),  eight  prefectural 
dties.  The  population  b  returned  as  12,200,000.  It  includes, 
in  the  northern  districts,  about  500,000  Mongols.  The  con- 
figuration of  Shan-si  is  noteworthy,  forming,  from  its  southern 
frontier  as  far  north  as  Ning-wu  Fu — an  area  of  about  30,000 
sql  m. — ^a  plateau  1600  to  6000  ft.  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  the 
whole  of  which  is  one  vast  coal-field;  North  and  west  the  plateau  is 
bounded  by  high  mountain  range&trending  south-west  and  north- 
east. Down  the  central  line  of  the  province  from  north  to  south 
lies  a  series  of  deep  depresdons,  all  of  which  are  andent  lake 
basins.  But  though  forming  a  series  these  lakes  were  not 
formerly  connected  with  each  other,  some  being  separated  from 
those  next  adjoining  by  high  ridges,  and  being  drained  by 
different  rivers  and  in  different  directions.  The  F£n-ho,  the  largest 
river  in  Shan-si,  with  a  general  S.S.W.  direction,  and  the  Chin-ho, 
also,  a  considerable  stream,  are  both  tributaries  of  the  Yellow 
river. 

Shan-at  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  coal  and  iron  regions  in 
the  worid,  a  veritable  second  Pennsylvania,  and  Baron  von  Richtho- 
.  ,^,j  fen  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  world,  at  the  present 
CLJun^ut  ^^^  of  consumption  of  coal,  could  be  supplied  for  thousands 
OTa^oMK  ofyears  from  Shan-si  alone.  In  the  south  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tsi-chow  Fu  abounds  in  both  coal  and  iron,  and 
has  probably,  partly  through  being  within  reach  of  the  populous 
plain,  of  Hwai-king  Fu,  of  the  Yellow  river,  of  Tao-kow  Chin  and 
Sew-wu  Hien  (the  shipping  places  for  Tientsin  and  the  Grand 
Canal)  and  of  Ho-nan  Fu,  furnished  more  iron  to  the  Chinese  than 
any  other  r^on  of  a  similar  extent  in  the  empire.  The  iron  is  of 
gnat  purity  and  easily  fusible,  while  clav  ana  sand  for  crucibles, 
moulds,  &c.,  and  a  suixrior  anthracite  coal,  lie  ready  to  hand.  The 
coal  is  of  two  kinds,  bituminous  and  anthracite,  the  line  of  demar- 
carion  between  the  two  being  formed  by  the  hUls  which  are  the 
continuation  of  the  Ho-shan  range,  the  fields  of  bituminous  coal 
bdng  west  of  these  hills,  and  those  dT  anthracite  east.  In.  the 
neighbourhood  of  P'in^-ting  Chow  the  extent  of  the  coal-field  is 
incalculable;  and  speaking  of  the  whole  plateau.  Baron  von  Richt- 
hofen  says:  "  These  extraordinary  conditions,  for  which  I  know  no 
parallel  on  the  globe,  will  eventually  eive  rise  to  some  curious 
features  in  mining.  It  may  be  predicted  that,  if  a  railway  should 
ever  be  built  from  the  plain  to  this  region,  .  .  .  branches  of  it  will 
be  constructed  within  the  body  of  one  or  other  of  these  beds  of 
anthracite,  which  are  among  the  thickest  and  most  valuable  known 
anywhere,  and  continue  for  miles  underneath  the  hills  west  of  the 
present  coal-belt  of  P'ing-ting  Chow.  Such  a  tunnel  would  allow  of 
putting  the  produce  of  the  various  coal-beds  inunediatdy  on  rail- 


road carts  destined  for  distant  (daces."  These  mines  are  worked  by 
the  Peking  Syndicate,  who  have  gained  a  concession  to  develop 
them,  ana  have  a  railway  to  conn^t  their  workings  with  the  Lu- 
Han*trunk  line,  which  traverses  the  east  of  the  province. 

Salt  is  produced  in  the  prefecture  of  P'ing-yang  in  the  south  of 
the  province,  both  from  a  salt  lake  and  from  the  alluvial  soil 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fto-ho.  Shan-si  produces  cereak, 
tobacco,  cotton  and  sometimes  rice,  but  in  agricultural  products 
the  province  is  poor;  the' means  of  transport  are  rude  and  in- 
sufficient. The  people  of  Shan-si  are  great  traders,  and  noriy 
all  the  commerce  of  southern  Mongolia  is  in  their  hands.  A 
railway  connecting  the  capital  with  Pekin  was  opened  in  190S. 
The  only  wagon  road  leading  into  and  through  Shan-si  is  the 
great  highway  from  Peking  to  Si-gan  Fu,  which  enters  Shan-si 
west  of  Ch£ng-ttng  Fu,  and  leaves  the  province  at  Tnng-kwan 
at  the  great  bend  of  the  Hwang-ho.  Transport  is  chiefly  on  the 
backs  of  camels,  mules*  and  asses.  The  province  suffered  from 
a  terrible  famine  in  1878-1879,  about  which  time  Protestant 
missionaries  began  work  in  the  capitaL  In  the  north,  beyond 
the  Great  Wall,  b  the  dty  of  Kwei-hwa-Cheng  (pop.  about 
200,000),  formerly  the  residence  of  the  grand  Lama  ol  Mongc^; 
it  has  many  Lama  monasteries. 

Shan-si  university,  one  of  the  best  eqtxipped  in  China,  owes 
its  existence  to  the  Boxer  rising.  Certain  Protestant  missionary 
bodies  in  the  province  refused  to  accept  the  compensation 
awarded  them  for  damage  to  their  property,  and  at  thdr  request 
the  money  was  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a  university,  the 
missionaries  being  guaranteed  for  ten  years  the  control  of  the 
western  side  of  the  education  given  therein. 

See  Richard's  Comprehensive  Geography  0/  the  Chinese  Empire 
(Shanghai,  1908),  §  i,  ch.  iii.  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

SHAN  STATES,  a  collection  of  semi-independent  states  on  the 
E.  frontier  of  Upper  Burma  inhabited  by  the  Shan  or  Hiai  race. 
The  Shan  States  have  a  total  area  of  57,9x5  sq.  m.  and  a  total 
population  (1901)  of  1,137,444.  There  are  six  states  under  the 
supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  N.  Shan  States,  and 
37  under  the  superintendent  and  political  officer  of  the  S.  Shan 
States.  In  addition,  two  states  are  under  the  commissioner 
of  the  Mandalay  division,  namely,  Hkamti  L6ng  on  the  N.  of 
Myitkyina  district  and  Mdng  Mit  which  is  temporarily  admin- 
istered as  a  subdivision  of  the  Ruby  Mines  district;  and  two 
states,  Sinkaling  Hkamti  and  Hsawng  Hsup,  near  Manipur,  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  commissioner  of  the  Sagaing  division. 
There  are  besides  a  number  of  Shan  States  beyond  the  border  of 
Burma,  which  are  tributary  to  China,  though  China  exercises 
an  authority  which  is  little  more  than  nominaL  The  British 
Shan  States  were  tributary  to  Burma  and  came  under  British 
control  at  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burma.  They  rank 
as  British  territory,  not  as  native  states.  By  section  xi  of  the 
Burma  Laws  Act  1898,  the  dvil,  criminal  and  revenue  administra- 
tion of  each  state  is  vested  in  the  chief,  subject  to  the  restriction 
specified  in  the  sanad  or  order  of  appointment  granted  to  him. 
Under  the  same  section  the  law  to  be  administered  is  the 
customary  law  of  each  state  so  far  as  it  is  in  accordance  with 
justjce,  and  not  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  British  India. 

Physical  Features,— The  shape  of  the  Shan  States  is  roughly  that 
of  a  triangle,  with  its  base  on  the  plains  of  Burma  and  its  apex  oa 
the  Mekong  river.  The  Shan  plateau  is  properiy  only  tlK  oMintry 
between  the  Salween  and  Irrawaddy  rivers.  On  the  W.  it  is  abruptly 
marked  by  the  long  line  of  hills,  which  begin  about  Bhamo  and 
run  S.  till  they  sink  into  the  plains  of  Lower  Burma.  On 'the  E. 
it  is  no  less  sharply  defined  by  the  deep  and  narrow  lift  of  the 
Salween.  The  average  height  of  the  plateau  is  between  2000  and 
3000  ft,  but  it  is  seamed  and  ribbed  by  mountain  ranges,  which 
split  up  and  run  into  one  another.  On  the  N.  the  Shan  States  aie 
barred  across  by  the  £.  and  W.  ranges  which  follow  tbt  line  of  the 
Namtu.  The  huge  mass  of  Loi  Ling,  9000  ft.,  projects  Sl  from  this 
and  from  either  side  of  it  and  to  the  S.  extends  the  wide  plain  wbrh 
extends  down  to  MOng  Nai.  The  highest  peaks  are  in  the  N.  and  the 
S.  Loi  Ling  is  the  highest  point  W.  of  the  Salween,  and  in  Kokaxg 
and  other  parts  of  N.  Hsenwi  there  are  many  peaks  above  7000  ft. 
The  majority  of  the  intermediate  paralld  ranges  have  an  aver»^ 
of  between  4000  and  Sooo  ft.  with  peaks  rising  to  over  600a  The 
country  beyond  the  Salween  is  a  mass  of  broken  hills,  langing  ia 
the  S.  towards  the  Menam  from  2000  to  3000  ft.,  while  in  the  N. 
towards  the  Wa  states  they  average  froin  5000  to  7000^  SevTrsl 
peaks  rise  to  8000  ft.  such  as  Lot  Maw  (8102).    The  climate  varies 
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SHAH-TUHQ  ["  Eul  of  the  Mmintuns  "),  a  mBrilime  pro 
or  China,  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Chih-li  and  the 
or  Chih-U,  E,  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  S.  by  Kiing-iu  and  the  Yi 
Sea  and  W.  by  Chih-U.     Aici  about  s6,ooo  hi.  m.,  populalior 

(cslimated)  37,500,000.     It  is  the  most  dcnicly 

of  Chins,  and  is  celebrated  ai  the  native  pcovinc 

many  prefetlutal cities,  of  which  Chi.nan  Fu  (^.e.),  th*  proi 

The  phywal  festuret  of  the  province  are  veir  plainly  m 
The  centre  and  eaitern  are  occupied  by  mounuin  nnfea  n 
N.E.  and  S.W..  between  which  lie  fertile  vallcyi.  whSe  iIk 
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■lain  of  (he  north  of  China.  Tlie  moui 
ward  beyond  the  norniat  coaK  line  formi 
ea  of  o^ich  are  deeply  Indenir--  — ' 
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badgera,  p■nridEei^  quaila  and  anlpe.    Canon,  aak.  coal,  (rain,  ic 

and  (he  pUin  (o  (Fk  ioDth-we«t  are,  however,  extreindy  rich  and 

The  chief  wenltb  of  Shan-tun?  conana  in  iCa  mlnemli,  the  principal 
of  which  ia  coal-  Several  coal-GcldaaR  worked;  the  moacconaiderane 
lia  in  the  valley  of  (he  Lao-fu  river  in  the  centre  of  the  province. 
Another  large  field  Ilea  on  the  plain  a  little  to  (be  Kiu(h  of  l<hawFu 
lo  the  ioulh.  A  third  Add  &  In  the  ditlrin  of  Wd  Hieo  (o  the 
north;  and  a  fourth  In  the  neighbourhood  ol  I-Hlen  In  the  aoulh- 
weat.  Iron  ore,  Inmatone,  Kold.  gakna,  lead  and  copper  me  alio 
found  In  conaiderable  quamltiet  in  many  diKricta. 

Agricultural  producta  Mit  wheat.  Diille(,  Indian  com,  pulie, 
arrowroot  and  many  varielira  of  fruita  and  vegelablea  Rice  ia 
grown  in  (he  eitreme  >ou(h  tA  the  province.  Among  tieea,  stunted 
pinpa,dwarf  oalll.poptara>  iril  Iowa  and  the  cypreiB  are  fairly  plentiTul. 
Tlie  caitor-oil  plant  ia  common,  and  the  wax  tree  growa  plentifoQy 
In  (he  neighbourhood  of  Lai-yang  in  tlie  raat,  giving  rite  to  a  con- 
aiderable trade  in  tlie  war  produced  by  the  waa  inircta-  Unlike 
IhoK  of  their  kind  in  See  Ch'uen,  the  wai  inaccti  of  Shan-(uiw  breed 
and  become  productive  Di  (he  tame  diAric(«-  Tbey  are  plac«l  upon 
(he  (reel  in  tha  iprinc,  and  at  the  ckaa  of  (be  •umiiier  they  vod  a 
peculiar  aubiUBce  irMch  when  netted  fonu  wax.  Is  the  autumn 
(hey  an  t^tan  off  the  Ireea,  and  an  pnaefred  wkbin  doon  uKl 
the  folkwing  nringv  Serlcultun  Ii  an  ImpoitaM  laduiux.  The 
wormi  are  fu  ui  tM  wvit  on  midbcrrv  leavei,  in  (he  eaat  oa  tboae 
of  (he  dwarf  oak,  the  material  made  iron  the  ailli  produced  from 
the  oak-fed  wormi  bdng  known  aif»(«  or  ChifuailL.  The  worm 
itaclf.  after  (he  cocoon  naa  been  uied«  ia  eaten  and  la  eateemed  a 


ie  Cbifu,  Wd-hai-wei  and 


lease  of  the  port  of  Kiao-chow 

lUD  by  ateamcr,  with  which  were  aaaocialcd  many  rauway  ana 
mining  rights  in  the  district.  In  fulSlment  of  IhcM  ri^li  a 
TaQwayba&bcen  constructed  connecting  Kiao-chowwith  Chinan- 
fu,  the  capital;  there  it  connects  with  another  railway  cmsing 
Ibe  pivvince  north  to  soutfa  and  forminit  part  of  the  Tientun 
and  Chln-kUng  line.  In  contequence  of  this  acqulutlon  of 
lerriiory  by  Germany  and  the  lubiequent  seiiure  of  Port  Anhur 
by  Ruuia,  Gre<.t  Britain  accepted  the  lease  of  Wci-hai-wd  on 


tbeii 


asigncdanlheistofJulyiSgS.  It  wuin  Shaog-tung  that  the 
Borer  movement  was  £nt  tuiiied  against  foreigners  (see  Cmh*, 
f  HUlvry). 

See  M.  Broomhall.  Tin  Ch'wn  Bmpirr  (London,  xrpl),  pp.  9}- 
lob:  L.  Richard,  Cmfrefauae  Gnpafliy  of  Uit  Ckintit  Ei*pin 
(Shanghai.  1906).  pp^  79-S9.  and  auibontici  there  cited. 

IHAPIRA,  ■.  W.  (f.  1830-1884),  FoUsb  vendor  of  ipution* 
antiquities,  was  of  Jewish  birth,  but  appears  to  have  become  a 
Christian  euly  in  life.  Be  opened  asbop  (01  the  sale  ol  antiquities 
in  Palestine,  and  alter  the  discovery  ol  the  Moabite  Stone  in  1  S;> 
was  successful  in  selling  to  Ihe  Prussian  government  foi  ispoo 
thalci  a  number  ol  alleged  pieces  or  Moablte  pottery.  These 
were  shown  by  Clcimont-Ganncau  and  others  (cf.  K»utisch 
and  A.  Sodn,  AiUhril  dtr  mmMliiclicii  AUtrlUmtr,  l8;&) 
10  be  foigeries  produced  by  Shapita's  client  Selim  al-Sari. 
Undeterred  by  this  eiposure,  Shaplra  continued  to  do  a  con- 
siderable tnde  especially  in  Hebnw  MSS.  Irom  Yemen,  but 
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ultimately  ruined  himself  by  a  fncud  perpetrated  upon  the 
British  Museum.  In  1883  he  offered,  for  the  price,  it  is  said,  of 
£1,000,000,  a  number  of  leather  strips  containing  speeches  of 
Moses  varying  in  many  particulars  from,  though  similar  in  matter 
to,  those  in  Deuteronomy,  and  written  in  archaic  Hebrew 
characters.  He  pretended  that  he  had  obtained  them  from 
a  Bedouin  who  had  discovered  them  in  a  Moabite  cave.  The 
fragments  were  submitted  to  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  who  published 
translations  in  The  Times  of  Aug.  4, 17,  32,  1883.  The  French 
govemment,however,  sent  over  Clermont-Ganneau  to  investigate, 
and,  though  the  British  Museum  authorities  declined  to  give  him 
permission  to  make  a  complete  study,  he  satisfied  himself  from 
a  few  strips  which  were  publicly  exhibited  that  the  whole  collec- 
tion must  be  a  forgery  (  The  Times,  Aug.  x  5^.  This  view  was  con- 
firmed by  Ginsburg's  report  to  the  Museum.  Shapira,  who  was 
never  shown  to  have  been  the  actual  forger,  committed  suicide 
in  Rotterdam  on  the  xith  of  March  1884. 

For  the  fragments  see  Guthe,  Frofmenta  einer  Lederhaudsckrift 
(Leipzig,  1884);  see  also  Clermont-uanneau,  Les  Frondes  archio- 
iogigues  (Paris,  1885),  iii.,  iv. 

SHAP0R  (Pahlavi,  Shdhpuhre,  "son  of  the  king";  Greek 
Sapor es,  commonly  Sapor),  the  name  of  three  Sassanian  kings. 

I.  ShafurI.  (a.o.  241-272),  son  of  Ardashir  I.  The  Persian 
legend  which  makes  him  the  son  of  an  Arsacid  princess  is  not 
historical  Ardashir  I.  had  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  renewed 
the  war  against  Rome;  Shapur  conquered  the  Mesopotamian 
fortresses  Nisibis  and  Carrhae  and  advanced  into  Syria;  but  he 
was  driven  back  by  C.  FuriusTimesitheus,^  father-in-law  of  the 
young  emperor,  Gordianus  III.,  and  beaten  at  Resaena  (243). 
Shortly  afterwards  Hmesitheus  died,  and  Gordianus  (g.v.)  was 
murdered  by  Philip  the  Arabian,  who  concluded  an  ignominious 
peace  with  the  Persians  (244).  When  the  invasion  of  the  Goths 
and  the  continuous  elevation  of  new  emperors  after  the  death  of 
Decius  (351)  brought  the  Roman  empire  to  utter  dissolution, 
Shapur  resumed  his  attacks.  He  conquered  Armenia,  invaded 
Syria,  and  plundered  Antioch.  At  last  the  emperor  Valerianus 
marched  against  him,  but  suffered  near  Edessa  the  fate  of  Crassus 
(260).  Shapur  advanced  into  Asia  Minor,  but  was  beaten  by 
BalUsta;  and  now  Odasnathus  (Odainath),  prince  of  ]?almyra, 
rose  in  his  rear,  defeated  the  Persian  army,  reconquered  Carrhae 
and  Nisibis,  captured  the  royal  harem,  and  twice  invested 
Ctesiphon  (263-265).  Shapur  was  unable  to  resume  the  offensive ; 
he  even  lost  Armenia  again.  But  according  to  Persian  and 
Arabic  traditions,  which  appear  to  be  trustworthy,  he  conquered 
the  great  fortress  of  Hatra  in  the  Mesopotamian  desert;  and  the 
great  glory  of  his  reign  was  that  a  Roman  emperor  was  by  him 
kept  prisoner  to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  the  valley  of  Istakhr 
(near  Persepolis),  under  the  tombs  of  the  Achaemenids  at 
Nakshi  Rustam,  Shapur  is  represented  on  horseback,  in  the  royal 
armour,  with  the  crown  on  his  head;  before  him  kneels  Valerian, 
in  Roman  dress,  asking  for  grace.  The  same  scene  is  represented 
on  the  rocks  near  the  ruins  of  the  towns  Darabjird  and  Shapur 
in  Persis.  Shapur  left  other  reliefs  and  rock  inscriptions; 
one,  at  Nakshi-Rajab  near  Persepolis,  is  accompanied  by  a 
Greek  translation;  here  he  calls  himself  "  the  Maxdayasnian 
(worshipper  of  Ahuramazda),  the  god  Sapores,  king;  of  kings 
of  the  Aryans  (Iranians)  and  non-Aryans,  of  divine  descent, 
son  of  the  Mazdayasnian,  the  god  Artaxares,  king  of  kings  of  the 
Aryans,  grandson  of  the  god-king  Papak."  Another  long  in- 
scription at  Hajjiabad  (Istakhr)  mentions  the  king's  exploits  in 
archery  in  the  presence  of  his  nobles. 

From  his  titles  we  learn  that  Shapur  I.  claimed  the  sovereignty 
over  the  whole  earth,  although  in  reality  his  domain  extended 

*  Timesitheus  is  the  generally  accepted  variant  for  the  Misitheus 
r*  God-Hater ")  of  Capitolinus;  Zosimus,  i.  16.  17,  preferred 
Timesiclcs.  In  a  paper  read  before  a  meeting  of  the  British  School 
of  Archaeology  at  Rome  on  the  30th  of  January,  1908,  Mr  A.  S. 
Yeames  endeavoured  to  show  that  Timesitheus  is  the  general 
commemorated  by  a  bust  in  the  Sala  delle  Colombe  of  the  Capttoline 
Museum,  and  by  the  great  sarcophagus  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme, 
representing  a  battle  between  Romans  and  barbarians.  On  the 
forehead  in  each  case  is  a  non-Christian  incised  cnMS  oif  unknown 
ngnificance. 


little  farther  than  that  of  Ardashir  I.    Shapur  buHt  the  great 

town  Gundev-Shapur  near  the  old  Achaemenian  capital  Susa, 

and  increased  the  fertility  of  this  rich  district  by  a  barrage  through 

the  Karun  river  near  Shushter,  which  was  built  by  the  Roman 

prisoners  and  is  still  called  Band-i-Raisar,  "  the  mole  of  the 

Caesar."    Under  his  reign  the  prophet  Mani,  the  founder  of 

Manichaeism  (g.v.)  began  his  preaching  in  Persia,  and  the  king 

himself  seems  to  have  favoured  his  ideas. 

For  the  monuments  and  inscriptions  cf .  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter,  Traeds: 
Flandin  and  Coste,  Voyage  en  Peru-^  Stolze,  Persipolis;  Thomas, 
Journal  R.  Asiat.  Soc.,.Mfw  series,  lii.,  1668;  West  in  Crundriu 
der  iranischen  Philotogie,  it.  76  f.;  Dittenberger,  OritnHs  Croeci 
inscr.  L,  No.  434.  A  gem  with. the  portrait  ot  the  king  is  in  the 
museum  of  Gotha,  cf.  Pertach,  Zeitsch.  d.  deutschen  morgpiL  G». 
xxil.38a 

3.  Shapur  IL  (3x0-379) .  When  King  Hormizd  11.  (302-3 10) 
died,  the  Persian  magi^ates  killed  his  eldest  son,  blinded  the 
second,  and  imprisoned  the  third  (Hormizd,  who  afterwards 
escaped  to  the  Romans);  the  throne  was  reserved  for  the  un- 
born child  of  one  of  the  wives  of  Hormizd.  This  child,  named 
Shapur,  was  therefore  bom  king;  the  government  was  con- 
ducted by  his  mother  and  the  magnates.  .  But  when  Shapur 
came  of  age,  he  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of 
the  dynasty.  Under  his  reign  the  collection  of  the  Avesla  was 
completed,  heresy  and  apostasy  punished,  and  the  Christians 
persecuted.  This  was  the  natural  oriental  reaction  against  the 
transformation  of  the  Roman  empire  into  a  Christian  empire  by 
Constantine.  In  337,  just  before  the  death  of  Constantine, 
Shapur  broke  the  peace  concluded  in  397  between  Narses  and 
Diocletian,  which  had  been  observed  for  forty  years,  and  a 
war  of  twenty-six  years  (337-363)  began.  Shapur  attempted 
with  varying  success  to  conquer  the  great  fortresses  of  Roman 
Mesopotamia,  Singara,  Nisibis  (which  he  invested  three  times 
in  vain),  Amlda  (Diarbekr).  The  emperor  Constantius  U. 
was  always  beaten  in  the  field.  Nevertheless  Shapur  made 
scarcely  any  progress;  the  military  powe^  of  his  kingdom  was 
not  sufficient  for  a  lasting  occupation  of  the  conquered  districts. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  attacked  in  the  £.  by  nomad  tribes, 
among  whom  the  Chionites  are  named.  After  a  prolonged 
strug^e  they  were  forced  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  their  king, 
Grumbates,  accompanied  Shapur  in  the  war  against  the  Romans. 
Shapur  now  conquered  Amida  after  a  siege  of  seventy-three  days 
(3  S9)  I  and  took  Singara  and  some  other  fortresses  in  the  next  year. 
In363thcemperorJulian,attheheadof  a  strongarmy,  advanced 
to  Ctesiphon,  but  was  killed.  His  successor  Jovian  was  defeated 
and  made  an  ignominious  peace,  by  which  the  districts  on  the 
Tigris  and  Nisibis  were  ceded  to  the  Persians,  and  the  Romans 
promised  to  interfere  no  more  in  Armenia.  In  the  rock-sculptures 
near  the  town  Shapur  in  Persb  (Stolze,  Persipolis^  pL  141)  i^ 
great  success  is  represented;  under  the  hoofs  of  the  king's  hone 
lies  the  Ijody  of  an  enemy,  probably  Julian,  and  a  suppliant 
Roman,  the  emperor  Jovian,  asks  for  peace. 

Shapur  now  invaded  Armenia,  took  king  Arsaces  III.  (of  the 
Arsacid  race),  the  faithful  ally  of  the  Romans,  prisoner  by 
treachery  and  forced  him  to  commit  suicide.  He  then  attempted 
to  introduce  Zoroastrian  orthodoxy  into  Armenia.  But  the 
Armenian  nobles  resisted  him  successfully,  secretly  sui^mncd 
by  the  Romans,  who  sent  King  Pap,  the  son  of  Arsaces  UI.  into 
Armenia.  The  war  with  Rome  threatened  to  break  out  again; 
but  Valens  sacrificed  Pap  and  caused  his  assassination  in  Tars;s, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge  (374).  Shapur  had  conducted  great 
hosts  of  captives  from  the  Roman  territory  into  his  dominions, 
most  of  whom  were  settled  in  Susiana.  Here  he  rebuilt  Susa, 
after  having  killed  her  rebellious  inhabitants,  and  founded  some 
other  towns.  He  was  successful  in  the  cast,  and  the  great  to«n 
Nishapur  in  Khorasan  (£.  Parthia)  was  founded  by  him. 

3.  Shapur  III.  (3S3-388),  son  of  Shapur  II.,  elevated  to  the 
throne  by  the  magnates  against  his  uncle,  Ardashir  II.,  and 
killed  by  them  after  a  reign  of  five  years.  He  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Theodosiua  the  Great.  (Ed.  M.) 

SHARE  (O.  Eng.  scearu,  chiefly  in  compounds,  e.g.  land-scean^ 
a  share  of  land,  from  sceran  to  cut;  cf.  '*  shear"  ).  something  cut 
off,  a  portion,  a  definite  part  of  anything  distributed  among  a 
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number  of  persona.  The  word  is  particularly  api^ed  to  the  fixed 
and  equal  amounts  into  which  the  capital  of  a  limited  company  is 
divided  (see  Stocks  and  Shares;  Company;  and  Debentukes). 
From  the  same  O.  Eng.  verb  scvan  is  derived  "  share  "  (O.*  Eng. 
uear),  the  cutting  blade  of  a  plough  (q.v.), 

SHARI,  an  important  river  of  North-Central  Africa,  carrying 
the  drainage  of  a  large  area  into  Lake  Chad  (f.v.)*  Its  head- 
streams  rise  on  the  watersheds  between  the  Lake  Chad  basin  and 
those  of  the  Nile  and  Congo.  The  principal  headstream,  known 
variously  as  the  Wahme,  Wa,  Warn  or  Wom,  rises,  in  about 
6**  30'  N.,  15*  E.,  in  mountainous  country  forming  the  divide 
between  the  Chad  system  and  the  basin  of  the  Sanga  affluent  of 
the  Congo. 

The  Warn  6owa  east  and  then  north  and  tn  about  7*  »(/  N., 
18*  20'  E.  is  joined  by  the  Fafa,  a  considerable  stream  rising  east 
of  the  Warn.  The  upper  course  of  the  Warn  is  much  obstructed  by 
rapids,  but  from  a  little  above  the  Fafa  confluence  it  becomes 
navigable.  Below  the  confluence  the  river,  now  known  as  the  Bahr 
Sara,  receives  three  tributaries  from  the  west.  In  about  9* .so'  N., 
18*  £.,  it  M  joined  by  the  Bamingi,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  eastern  headstreams  of  the  Shari.  The  Bamingi,  before  the 
exploration  of  the  Warn,  was  thought  to  be  the  true  upper  course 
of  the  Shari.  Ont  of  its  branches,  the  Kukuru.  rises  in  about  7*  N., 
31*  15'  E.  Some  90  m.  from  its  source  the  Bamingi  becomes  navig- 
able, being  I3  ft.  deep  and  flowing  with  a  gentle  current.  In 
8*  42'  N.  tt  receives  on  the  west  bank  the  Gribingi,  a  river  rising  in 
about  6*  20'  N.  It  is  narrow  and  tortuous  with  rocky  banks  and 
often  broken  by  rapids,  but  navigable  at  high  water  to  7*  N.  ^  It 
flows  in  great  part  through  a  forest-dad  country.  A  few  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Bahr  Sara  the  Bamingi  receives  on 
the  right  hand  another  large  river,  the  Bangoran,  which  rises  in 
about  j"  45'  N.  and  22*  E.,  in  a  range  of  hills  which  separates  the 
countries  01  Dar  Runga  and  Dar  Banda,  and,  like  the  Bamingi, 
flows  through  open  or  bush-covered  plains  with  isolated  gramte 
ridges. 

Below  the  junction  of  the  Bahr  Sara  and  the  Bamingi  the  Shari, 
as  it  is  now  called,  becomes  a  large  river,  reaching,  in  places,  a  width 
of  over  4  m.  in  the  rains;  while  its  valley,  bordered  by  elevated 
tree-clad  banks,  contains  many  temporary  lakes  and  back-waters. 
Its  waters  abound  with  hippopotami  and  crocodiles,  and  the  country 
on  either  «de  irith  game  of  all  kinds.  In  9*.  46'  N.  it  receives  the 
Bakare  or  Awauk  (Aouk)  from  the  east,  known  in  its  upper  course 
as  the  Aukadebbe.  This,  like  the  Balu-  es  Salamat.  which  enters 
the  Shari  in  xo*  2*  N.,  traverses  a  wide  exte*nt  of  arid  country  in 
southern  Wadai,  and  brings  no  large  amount  of  water  to  the  Shari. 
In  xo*  12'  a  divergent  branch,  the  Ergig,  leaves  the  main  stream, 
only  to  rejoin  it  in  11*  Xi'. 

In  12*  15'  N.  and  15  E.  the  Shari  receives  on  the  west  bank  its 
largest  tributary,  the  Logone,  the  upper  branches  of  which  rise 
far  to  the  south  octwcen  6  and  7*  N.  The  principal  headstreams  are 
the  Fende  and  the  Mambere.  The  Pende  rises  some  30  m.  N.  by  £. 
of  the  source  of  the  Wam.  It  flows  northwards  through  a  fertile 
valley  and  in  q*  5<  N.  and  16**  E.  is  joined  by  thp  Mambere,  which 
rises  in  the  hills  of  Adamawa  and  flows  in  a  course  rouehly  parallel 
to  the  Pende.  Bdow  the  junction  of  the  Pende  and  Mambere  the 
Logone  is  a  broad  and  deep  river.  Its  system  is  connected  with 
that  of  Uie  Benue  (see  Niger)  by  the  Tuburi  Swamp,  which  sends 
northward  a  chamiel  joining  the  Logone  in  about  10*  30'  N.  Bek>w 
the  Logone  confluence  the  bhari,  here  a  noble  stream,  soon  splits  up 
into  various  arms,  forming  an  alluvial  delu,  flooded  at  high  water, 
before  entering  Lake  Chad.  From  the  source  of  the  Wam  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  is  a  distance,  following  the  irindings  of  the 
stream,  of  fully  1400  m. 

The  existence  of  the  Shari  was  made  known  by  Oudney, 
Denham  and  Clapperton,  the  first  Europeans  to  reach  Lake 
Chad  (1823).  In  1852  Heinrich  Barth  spent  some  time  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Shari  and  Logone,  and  in  1872^1873  Gustav 
Nachtigal  studied  their  hydrographical  system  and  explored 
the  Gribingi,  which  he  called  the  Bahr  el  Ardhe.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  partition  of  the  Chad  basin  between  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany  (1885-1890)  that  the  systematic 
exploration  of  the  Shari  and  its  affluents  was  undertaken.  The 
most  prominent  explorers  have  been  Frenchmen.  In  1896 
£mile  Gentil  reached  the  Bamingi  and  in  a  small  steamer  passed 
down  the  river  to  its  mouth.  The  existence  of  the  Bahr  Sara 
had  been  made  known  by  C.  Maistre  in  1892,  and  in  1894  F.  J. 
Clozd  discovered  the  Wam.  In  X900  A.  Bernard  demonstrated 
the  identity  of  these  two  streams.  In  X907  an  expedition  under 
Captain  E.  Lenfant  followed  the  Wam-Bahr  Sara  from  its 
source  to  the  confluence  with  the  Bamingi  and  showed  it  to  be 
the  true  upper  course  of  the  SharL    The  same  expedition  also 


discovered  the  Pende  tributary  of  the  Logone.  C^tain  Lenfant 
had  previously  demonstrated  (1903)  the  connexion  between  the 
Benue  and  Logone.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Shari  in  Lake  Chad 
there  is  a  current  towards  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  channel  at  the 
south-eastern  end  of  that  lake.  This  channel  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  dried-up  affluent  of  the  lake  (see  Chad)  .  Investigations  by 
the  French  scientists  E.  F.  Gautier  and  R.  Chudeau  led  Chudeau 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Shari  did  not  end  in  Lake  Chad,  but, 
by  way  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  passed  between  Tibesti  and 
Ennedi  and  ended  in  some  skat  in  the  Libyan  desert.  Tliat  the 
Shari  may  have  reached  the  Nile  is  an  hypothesis  not  absolutely 
rejected.  (See  Missions  au  Sahara,  tome  ii.  (Paris,  X909),  and  for 
theories  as  to  the  Niger-Nile  connexion  see  Nigex.) 

From  the  spot  where  it  is  intersected  by  xo*  40'  N.  to  Lake 
Chad  the  Shari  forms  the  boundary  between  the  German  colony  of 
Cameroon  and  French  Congo.  Tlie  best  route  from  the  Congo  to 
Lake  CHiad  is  via  the  Sanga  affluent  of  the  Congo  to  the  station  of 
Camot,  and  thence  across  the  watershed  to  the  Pende. 

See  the  works  of  Barth.  Nachtigal  and  other  travellcn,  tmtdaXLy 
Lenfant's  La  Dianaerte  des  gramdes  sources  du  centre  de  lAJrique 
(Paris,  1909). 

SHARK,  a  Selachian  fish  (see  Selachiams),  bdon^ng  to  the 
order  Plagiostomi,  suborder  Squali. 

Sharks  are  almost  exclusively  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  but  some 
species  enter  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  and  one  species  (Cor- 
ckarias  gangeticus)  occurs  frequently  high  up  in  the  large  rivers 
of  India.  C.  nicaraguensis  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Rio 
San  Juan  appears  to  have  taken  up  its  residence  permanently 
in  fresh  water.  Sharks  are  most  numerous  between  the  tropics, 
a  few  only  reaching  the  Arctic  circle;  it  is  not  known  how  far 
they  advance  S.  in  the  Antarctic  region.  Altogether  some 
hundred  and  fifty  different  species  have  been  described. 

With  regard  to  their  habits  many  are  littoral  species,  the 
majority  pelagic,  and  a  few  are  known  to  belong  to  the  deep-sea 
fauna,  having  hitherto  been  obtained  down  to  a  depth  of  nearly 
1000  fathoms. 

Littoral  Sharks. — ^The  littoral  forms  are  of  small  «ze,  and 
generally  known  under  the  name  of  "  dog-fishes,"  "  hounds," 
&C.  Some  pelagic  sharks  of  larger  size  also  live  near  the  shore 
on  certain  parts  of  a  coast,  but  they  are  attracted  to  it  by  the 
abundance  of  food,  and  are  as  frequently  found  in  the  open  sea, 
which  is  their  birthplace;  therefore  we  shall  refer  to  them  when 
we  speak  of  the  pelagic  kinds. 

The  majority  of  the  littoral  spedes  live  on  the  bottom,  some- 
times  close  inshore,  and  feed  on  small  marine  animals  or  on  any 
animal  substance.    The  following  are  deserving  of  special  notice. 

The  tope  (CaUus)  is  common  on  the  coasts  not  only  of  England, 
Ireland  and  of  S.  Europe,  but  also  of  S.  Africa,  California, 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  Its  teeth  are 
equal  in  both  jaws,  of  rather  small  size,  flat, 
triangular,  with  the  point  directed  towards  the 
one  side,  and  with  a  notch  and  -denticulations 
on  the  shorter  side  (fig.  x).  It  is  of  a  uniform 
slaty-grey  colour,  and  attains  to  a  length  of  6  ft. 
The  fcnuJe  brings  forth  some  thirty  living 
young  at  one  birth  in  May.  It  becomes  trouble- 
some at  times  to  fishermen  by  taking  their 
bait  and  driving  away  other  fish  they  desire 
to  catch.  The  fins  of  G.  tyopterus  of  the 
Califomian  coast  are  much  esteemed  for  culi- 
nary purposes  by  the  Chinese. 

The  hounds  proper  {iiustelus)  possess  a  very  different  dentition, 
the  teeth  being  small,  obtuse, 
numerous,  arranged  in  several  rows 
like  pavement  (fig.  a).  Five  or  six 
spedes  are  known  from  the  shores  of 
the  various  temperate  and  Subtropical 
seas,  one  (ii.  vulgaris)  bdng  common 
on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  on  the  Padfic  as 
well  as  the  Atlantic  side.  It  is  of  a  uniform  grey  colour  or 
sparingly  spotted  with  white,  and  attains  to  a  length  of  3  or 
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Fig.  1. — ^Tecth 
of  Tope.  «. 
Upper;  /,  lower. 


Fig.  a.— Teeth  of  Mustdus. 


4  ft.  Hk  Toaog,  ibout  tmlfc  (n  nunbeT.  tre  bnogbt  (orth 
■live  in  November.  It  ia  compinUvely  hirmloi  and  fcedi  on 
ihelli,  crusUcesni  lad  decomposing  iniou]  uibaLinoi. 

The  dog£shB  proper  {Siyllium,  ChUoicyaiim,  &c.)  ui  spread 
over  nearly  *U  Ibe  tenqMiate  uid  tropical  aeai.  Their  teeth  are 
mull,  in  sever^  serieit  with  a  longer  pointed  cusp  in  the  middle, 
and  geneiallyoneortvaBmallu  ones  on  each  side  (£gi.  ]  and  ;). 
They  are  all  oviparous,  their  obbng  egg-shells  being  produced 
at  each  comer  into  a  longthceidby  which  the  egg  is  fastened  lo 
some  bied  objed.  Some  of  the 
tropical  spedea  are  omamented 
with  a  pretty  pattern  ct  colora- 
tion. The  1  wo  Biitiafa  Bpeciei,Iht 
tciaer  and  the  larger  spotted  dog- 
fish (Sc.  cankula  and  Sc.  calKlui), 
belong  to  the  most  common  fisbtt 


-TMh  of  SejUium 


.  )1  the  o 

loundedwithcacholber.   Bulihe 
Fio.  j.-Tmh  ol  Sejilimi        Jotnitt  is  finely  dolled  with  brown 
"■"""-  above,  the  lattei  having  Ihe  lame 

parta  covered  with  larger  ronnded  brown  ipota,  some  of  which  are 
nearly  as  large  as  the  eye.  Al  regards  uu,  Ihe  latter  exceeds 
•omewhal  the  other  ipede*.  attaining  to  a  length  of  4  Ft.  Dsg- 
fisbei  may  become  extremely  troublesome  by  the  Large  numbers 
in  which  they  congregate  at  fishing  sutiom;  Ihey  are  rarely 
used  as  lood,  except  in  the  MBdilerraneaD  coutilriea,  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  in  the  Orkneys,  where  tbey  an  dried  for  home 
consumptlos.  The  btack-mouthed  dogfish  {PriiUarui  mcfdnd- 
tbmui)  is  rarely  caught  on  the  British  coasts,  and  is  recogniied 


Fia.~4:— CMucyOiius  truftmian. 


by  a  aeries  o[  imall,  fiat  S| 
edge  of  the  caudal  fin  [s  armed. 

The  tiger-ihark  ISItgnshm 
and  handsomest  sharks  in  thi 
is  a  brownish-yellow,  omame 
banda  or  rounded  spots. 


ea  with  which  eadi  aide  of  thq  uppei 


loiisly  long  blidelike 

the  whole  fish.    The  teeth  are  small, 

trilobed,  <n  many  Mria.    Hie 

fourth  and  fifth  gill-openings 

ate  do»e  together. 

The  genua  CrMiwiimu,  of 
vhich  three  species  are  known 
from  the  couuol  Auitralia  and 
Japan,  is  remarkable  at  the 
only  instance  in  ihi*  group  of 
'  ■  which    the    Inlegu- 

protective  "    resem- 


>d  the  side  of  Ibe  head,  and 
the  irregular  and  varied  coloration  of  the  whole  body  closely 
assimilates  that  oi  a  rock  covered  with  short  vegetable  and 
coralline  growth.  The  spedea  ol  CrciurAiiiu  grow  to  a  length 
of  10  ft. 

The  so-called  Port  Jaduon  shark  {Hiltriidimlui-CiitrttdMi] 
Is  likewise  a  littoral  form.  Besides  the  common  q>edet  (H. 
pkUitpil,  three  other  closely  allied  kinds  from  the  Indo-Padfic 
are  knowiu  Thia  genus,  which  ia  the  only  eif^ting  type  of  a 
tqwrate  family,  is  one  of  special  interest,  as  similar  forms  occur 
in  Piimaiy  and  Secondary  strata-    The  jawa  are  armed  with 


iRiall  obttue  leetb  In  front,  wUch  In  y 
pointed,  and  provided  with  from  three  (o  five  cnqia.  Hie  laun] 
teelh  are  larger,  pad-like,  twice  as  broad  aa  long  and  arranged 
ique  series  (fig.  7).  The  losail  lorms  lar  exceeded  in  at 
the  living,  which  scarcely  attain  to  a  length  of  5  fL  The  ihdh 
of  their  eggs  are  found  thrown  aahore  like  thooe  of  our  dogfish^ 
The  sheli  is  pyriform,  with  two  broad  l^m^Tiar  ridges  eadi  Hvai 
ed^wise  five  times  round  it  (fig.  8). 

^e  spiny  or  piked  dogfish  {Acantldss)  Inhabits  the  tempaalF 

of  both  the  N.  and  S.  hemispheres.    For  some  part  of  ibc 

year  it  live)  in  deeper  water  than  the  sharks  already  ootiod. 


Fia  &— Bilsrfdmtu  inJnliK. 

lain  frresulai  limes  ft  appears  at  the  surfacE  aid 
in  almost  iDcredible  numbers.  Couch  says  that  be 
30,000  having  been  taken  in  a  sdne  at  one  time; 
[arch  ifijS  the  new^a-pcra  reported  a  prodipoos  shoil 
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phalanx  £.  to  Moray,  Banfl  and  Aberdren. 
laese  nanes  are  aistingulshed  by  each  of  the  two  dorsal  fii 
being  armed  In  front  by  an  acute  spine.  They  do  not  poac 
an  anal  fin.  Thdr  teeth  are  rather  small,  placed  in  a  sin{ 
series,  with  the  point  so  much  turned  aside  that  Ibe  ina 
margin  of  the  toolh  forms  the  cuLtmg  edge  (fig,  9). .  Tbc  qai 


Shark  jBUmdtmlai 


dogfish  are  of  a  greyish  colour,  wilb  some  whitish  voti  in  yong 
specimens,  and  tttaiu  to  a  length  of  )  or  3  fl.  Iliey  are  vivi- 
parou),  the  young  being  produced  thciugboot  the  tummet 
months. 

Finally,  we  have  lo  notice  among  the  liitoral  sharks  Ihe 
"  angel.fiah  "  or  "  moijk-fish  "  (Wina  iqaaUiu).  which,  by  ill 
broad  fiat  head  and  expanded  pectoral  fins,  appro*cbei  in  geoail 
lyt.  It  occuis  in  the  temperate  seas  of  Ibe  S. 
the  N.  hemisphere,  and  is  not  uncommon  oo  sandy 
IS  of  the  coaji  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  does  not  sten 
ixceed  a  length  of  %  it.,  and  is  too  rare  to  do  mtich  injory 
ithet  fish.    U  is  said  10  produce  about  twenty  yoonc  ■'  * 
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Those  aimed  wilh  powerful  cutting  (ceth 
irbibl  othcis,  whidi  an  provided  with  uu 
teab,  fee 

invertcbralei,  and  aK  ol  a  timid  di$postiaD, 

of  the  open  sea.    On  thil  account  we  know 

vay  little  of  Iheii  life.  /All  pelagic  aharks 

have  a  wide  ffCDgraphical  laage,  and  Qcaily 

all  aeem  lo  be  vivipaioua. 

Of  ihe  nwre  remarkable  fonns  which  we 

vt  T     L  I    prop'i'e  to  notice  here  the  genus  most  abun- 

^c«SiSrij«^'    danUyreprewnted  in  >q>ed«  and  individuals 

ii  CarckariaSf  mw  iplit  up  by  many  authon 

Into  several  separate  genera.     Perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  sharks 

of  which  we  rcadia  books  of  travel  beJong  to  tliisguiua.     Between 


attach  thenudvei  to  saHiDg  vends,  lallowifig  tkem  for  week>.< 
Otbeit  affect  ntbre  the  uejghbaurbood  of  land.  One  of  the  moit' 
comnoa  qiedes  i*  tlie  blue  shark  (Ovdurju  fAnmi),  of  which 
•pecimena  (4  to  6  ft-  long)  are  frequently  caught  on  the  S.  coasts 
of  England  and  Ireland.  Olhti  spedea  of  CarcAariai  attain  a 
length  of  30  ft.  Tbt  moutb  ol  all  ia  armed  with  a  series  of  large 
flat  triangular  teeth,  irtuch  have  ft  iharp,  amooth  or  serrated 
edge  (Sg.  10).  ^ 

Calwcerdu  ii  Ukewiie  ■  large  ibaifc  very  dangcous  to  man, 
diSeiing  from  the  preceding  chiefly  by  having  the  outer  aide 
ol  lis  teeth  deeply  notched.  It  hai  long  been  known  to  occur 
in  the  N.  Atlantic,  dose  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  (C  arctiau),  but 
lis  eiistence  in  other  parts  has  been  ascertained  within  a  recent 
period;  is  fact.  It  leenu  to  be  one  of  the  most  common  and 
dtngeiaas  shariii  of  the  Indo-Padfic,  Che 
Britbh  HuKum  having  obtained  iped- 
mena  from  Mauritius,  Kunachee,  Madraa 
ud  the  W.  coast  of  Australia. 

Hammcrheaded  shark)  (Spkyrm— 
Zjkmm)  are  sharks  In  which  the  anterior  fjo.  h,— Otmr  ond 
portion  of  the  head  is  produced  into  a  Lower  Tooth  of  idmna. 
lobe  on  each  side,  the  eitremity  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  eye.  Tticrdation  of  this  unique  configuration 
of  the  head  to  the  economy  of  the  fish  is  unknown.  Otherwise 
these  aharks  resemble  CarcAatiaa,  and  are  equally  lonnidable, 
but  seem  to  be  more  ilationaiy  in  ther  habits.  They  occur  in 
all  tropical  and  subtropical  acas,  even  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  5.  Zygatna.  is  by  no  means  rare.  In  the  Indian  Ocsui  it 
is  common,  and  Cantor  atates  that  spedmens  may  be  often  teen 
ascending  from  the  dear  blue  doitha  of  the  ocean  like  a  great 
cloud. 

Tie  porbeagla  (Lamtu)  difler  fiom  the  preceding  ibtAi  ia 
their  dentition  and  are  not  dangeroua  toman;  at  least  then  i>  do 
instance  known  of  a  person  having  been  attacked  by  the  species 
common  on  the  Biitish  cosst  [X,.  carniMca).  This  is  referred  to 
in  the  works  of  older  British  outbora  as  "  ~ 
The  short  ar 


B  body  o 
nth    i 


I  strikingly 
uated 


tail,  which,  however,  i 
thcned  by  a  ked  on  each  side 
in  a  large  and 


.udal    fin.     The 


pointed,  and  the  jawi 
arc  armed  with  strong  lanceo- 
tate  teeth,  each  of  which  tieua 
a  amall  cusp  on  each  side  of 
the  base  (see  Sg.  u).  The 
teeth  are  not  adapted  for  cut- 
ting, like  the  flat  triangular 
teeth  of  man-eating  tfaatk). 
but  lathet  for  tdiing  and 
holding  the  prey,  «hi(£  con- 
sists chicfiy  of  various  kinds 
ofhshesandccphalopods.  Id  Pjcii—Ta 
Ihe  upper  jaw  there  ate  from  « 

thirteen  to  sixteen  teeth  on 
each  side,  the  third  being  remarkable  for  iti 
lower  jaw  from  twelve  10  fourteen.  The  gill-openings  are  very 
wide.  The  porbeagle  attains  lo  a  length  ol  10  or  11  ft,,  and  is 
a  pelagic  fish,  not  rare  in  the  N.  Atlantic  and  Mediterronean, 
and  frequently  wandering  to  the  Brilish  and  more  rardy  to  the 
American  shores.  This  spedea  is  widely  distributed  over  Ihe  N. 
of  Ihe  Ailanlic  and  Pacific  Oceaiu,  Other  dosdy  allied  spedea 
{t.  ipallanianii,  L.  tfBuca)  are  known  to  occur  in  the  S.  Atlantic, 
from  (he  Mediterranean  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

To  the  genus  Corcturntoi  particular  interest  Is  attached, 
because  the  single  Hill  ndsting  species  is  the  most  formidable 
of  all  sharks,  as  were  those  which  preceded  it  in  Tertiary  times, 
ig  speda  (C.  rcnddriii}  occurs  in  almost  all  tropical 
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emancipated  slaves  at  Sierra  Leone.  Granville  Sharp  was  also  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  of 
the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews.  One  of  his  tracts, 
entitled  Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  definitive  article  in  the  Creek 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  published  in  1798,  propounded  the 
rule  known  as  "  Granville  Sharp's  canon,"  which  on  account 
of  its  important  bearing  on  Unitarian  doctrine  led  to  a  celebrated 
controversy,  in  which  many  leading  divines  took  part,  including 
Christopher  Wordsworth.  This  rule  was  to  the  effect  that  **  when 
two  personal  nouns  of  the  same  case  are  connected  by  the  copulate 
Kol,  if  the  former  has  the  definite  article  and  the  latter  has  not, 
they  both  belong  to  the  same  person.  "  Sharp  died  on  the  .6th 
of  July  1813,  and  a  memorial  of  him  was  erected  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

See  Prince  H(»re.  Memoirs  ef  Granville  Sharp  (London,  1820), 
which  contains  observations  by  Bi$hop  Burgess  on  Sharp's  biblical 
criticisms;  Sir  James  Stephen,  Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography 
(London,  i860):  Thomas  Clarkson,  History  of^  the  Rise,  Progress 
and  Accomplishmeni  of  the  Abolition  of  the  African  Slave  Trade  by 
the  British  Parliament  (London,  1859). 

SHARP,  JAMES  (1618-1679).  Scottish  divine,  the  son  of 
William  Sharp,  sheriff-clerk  of  Banffshire,*  and  Isabel  Leslie 
or  Lesley,  daughter  of  Leslie  of  Kininvie,  of  the  family  of 
Halyburtons  of  Pltcur  in  Angus,  was  bom  in  Banff  Castle  on  the 
4th  of  May  161 8.  In  1633  he  went  to  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  graduated  in  1637.  He  there  studied  divinity  for  one 
or  two  years,  Aberdeen  being  at  that  time  the  home  of  Episcopal 
sentiment.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Covenanting  war  he  went 
to  England  (1639)  and  visited  Oxford  and  perhaps  Cambridge, 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  principal  En^h  divines.  Upon 
his  return  he  was  chosen  in  1643,  through  the  influence  of  Lord 
Rothes,  to  be  one  of  the  "  regents  "  of  philosophy  in  St  Leonard's 
College,  St  Andrews.  In  December  1647  he  went  through  his 
ordinary  trials  for  the  ministerial  office  before  the  presbytery 
of  St  Andrews,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  Crail  in  Fifcshire, 
on  the  presentation  of  the  earl  of  Crawford,  in  January  1648. 
In  the  great  schism  of  Rcsolutioners  and  Protestors,  he,  with 
the  large  majority  of  educated  men,  took  active  part  with  the 
former.  As  early  as  March  165 1  he  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  party,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  Crom- 
well's forces.  For  eight  months  he  was  kept  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  liberated  on  parole.  His  first  public  employment 
was  in  1656,  when  he  went  to  London  to  endeavour  to  counteract 
with  the  Protector  the  influence  of  Archibald  Johnston,  Lord 
Warriston,  who  was  acting  for  the  Protestors.  He  displayed 
all  his  undoubted  talents  for  small  diplomacy,  and  considerable 
subtlety  in  argument,  while  on  this  service,  and  his  mission  was 
decidedly  sucoksful.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1659,  but  upon 
Monk's  march  to  London  was  again,  in  February  x66o,  sent  by 
the  Rcsolutioners  to  watch  over  their  interests  in  London, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  13th  of  February.  He  was  most  favour- 
ably received  by  Monk,  to  whom  it  was  of  great  importance 
to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  dominant  party  in  Scotland. 
His  letters  to  Douglas  and  others  during  this  period,  if  they  may 
be  trusted,  are  useful  towards  following  the  intrigues  of  the 
time  day  by  day.  In  the  beginning  of  May  he  was  despatched 
by  Monk  to  the  king  at  Breda.  His  letters  on  this  occasion  to 
Douglas  show  that  he  regarded  himself  equally  as  the  emissary 
of  the  Scottish  kirk.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  was  also  the 
bearer  of  a  secret  letter  from  Lauderdale  to  the  king.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  while  on  this  mission  he  was  finally 
corrupted  by  Charles  and  Clarendon,  not  indeed  so  far  as  to 
make  up  his  miiid  to  betray  the  kirk,  but  at  any  rate  to  decide 
in  no  way  to  imperil  his  own  chances  by  too  firm  an  integrity. 
The  first  thing  that  aroused  the  jealousy  of  his  brethren  was 
his  writing  from  Holland  in  commendation  of  Clarendon.  This 
jealousy  was  increased  on  his  return  to  London  (May  26)  by  his 
plausible  endeavours  to  stop  all  coming  of  Presbyterian  com- 
missioners from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  though  he  professed 
to  desire  the  presence  of  Douglas  and  Dickson,  by  his  urgent 
advice  that  the  Scots  should  not  interfere  in  the  restoration  of 
Episcopacy  in  England,  and  by  his  endeavours  to  frustrate  the 
proposed  union  of  Resolutioners  and  Protestors.    He  informed 


them  that  Presbyterianism  was  a  lost  cause  in  England,  but  as 
late  as  August  ix  he  intimated  that,  though  there  had  been  great 
danger  for  the  Scottish  kirk  as  well,  this  danger  had  been  con- 
stantly and  successfully  warded  off  by  his  efforts.  He  returned 
to  Scotland  in  this  month,  and  busied  himself  in  endeavouring 
to  remove  all  suspicions  of  his  loyalty  to  the  kirk;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  successfully  stopped  all  petitions  from  Scottish 
ministers  to  king,  parliament  or  council.  His  letters  to 
Drummond,  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  London,  and  to  Lauder- 
dale, without  absolutely  committing  him,  show  deariy  that  he 
was  certain  that  Episcopacy*  was  about  to  be  set  up.  How  far 
he  was  actively  a  traitor  in  the  matter  had  alwajrs  been  disputed 
until  the  question  was  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  of  his  letur, 
dated  May  21,  from  London,  whither  he  went  in  April  1661, 
to  Middleton,  the  high  commissioner,  whose  cha4>Uin  he  now 
was,  showing  that  he  was  in  confidential  communication  with 
Clarendon  and  the  English  bishops,  that  he  was  atmesily 
co-operating  in  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  that 
he  had  before  leaving  Scotland  held  frequent  conferences  with 
Middleton  on  the  subject  (a  fact  which  he  had  vehemently 
denied)  and  was  aware  that  Middleton  had  all  along  intended  it, 
and  that  he  drew  up  the  quibbling  proclamation  of  June  10, 
the  sole  purpose  of  which  was  "  the  disposing  of  minds  to 
acquiesce  in  the  king's  pleasure."  The  original  of  this  letter 
(which  is  printed  in  the  Lauderdale  Papers  and  in  the  Scottish 
Review)  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Edinburgh.  It  should  be  noticed  that  as  late  as  the  end  of  April, 
on  the  eve  of  starting  on  his  mission  to  court  with  Rothes  and 
Glcncaime,  he  declared  to  BaiUie  that  no  change  in  the  kirk 
was  intended.  The  mask  was  at  length  droi^>ed  in  August, 
when  Episcopacy  was  restored,  and  Sharp  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  He  and  Leighton,  Fairfmil  and 
Hamilton  "  were  dubbed,  first  preaching  deacons,  then  presbyters, 
and  then  consecrated  bishops  in  one  day,  by  Dr  ShddM)  and  a 
few  others."  On  April  8th  the  new  prelates  entered  Scotland, 
and  on  the  20th  of  April  1662  Sharp  preached  his  first  sermon 
at  St  Andrews. 

Sharp  had  carefuUy  kept  on  good  terms  with  Lauderdale, 
and  when  the  Billeting  Plot  was  concocted  in  September  x66a 
against  the  latter  by  Middleton,  he  managed  to  avoid  acting 
against  him*,  indeed  it  b  probable  that,  after  being  appointed 
under  an  oath  of  secrecy  to  be  one  of  the  scrutioecTS  of  the 
billets,  he,  in  violation  of  the  oath,  was  the  cause  of  Laudeidak 
receiving  timely  information  of  the  decision  against  him;  and 
yet  he  shortly  went  up  to  London  to  explain  the  whole  affair 
in  Middleton*8  interest.  When  Lauderdale's  supremacy  was 
established  he  readily  co-operated  in  passing  the  National 
Synod  Act  in  1663,  the  first  step  in  the  intended  subjection 
of  the  church  to  the  crown.  In  1664  he  was  again  in  London^ 
returning  in  April,  having  secured  the  grant  of  a  new  church 
commission.  So  oppressive  was  his  conduct  aixd  that  of  others 
of  the  bishops  that  it  called  forth  a  written  protest  from  Gilbert 
Burnet.  Sharp  at  once  summoned  him  before  the  biskc^ 
and  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  sentence  of  deprivation  and 
excommunication  against  him,  but  was  overruled  by  his  brethren. 
On  the  death  of  Glcncaime,  the  chancellor's  greatest  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  the  vacant  office  for  Sharp,  and  be  was  not 
inactive  in  his  own  interest;  the  place  was  not,  however,  fiDed 
up  until  1667,  and  then  by  the  appointment  of  Rothes.  He 
was  in  strict  alliance  with  Rothes,  Hamilton  and  Dalyell,  and 
the  other  leaders  of  oppre^on,  and  now  placed  himsdf  in 
opposition  to  the  influence  of  Lauderdale,  attacking  his  friendsi 
and  e^>edally  the  earl  of  Kincardine.  In  1665  ht  was  again 
in  London,  where,  through  his  own  folly  and  mendacity,  he 
suffered  a  complete  humiliation  at  the  hands  ai  Lauderdale, 
well  described  by  the  historian  Burnet.  The  result  of  their 
system  of  violence  and  extortion  was  the  rising  of  the  Covenanters, 
during  which,  being  in  temporary  charge  during  Rothes's 
absence,  he  showed,  according  to  Bellenden,  the  utmost  fear, 
equalled  only  by  his  cruelty  to  the  prisoners  after  the  rout  of 
Pentland.  When  the  convention  of  estates  met  in  January 
1667  Hamilton  was  substituted  for  him  as  president.    He  now 
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wrote  let|eTS  of  the  most  wAhiing  contrition  to  Lauderdale,  who 
extended  him  a  careless  reconcUiation.  For  a  time  he  made 
himself  actively  useful,  and  helped  to  restrain  his  brethren 
from  writing  to  London  to  complain  of  the  conciliation  policy 
which  for  a  while  Lauderdale  carried  out.  On  July  zo,  x668  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  his  life  by  James  Mitchell,  who  fired 
a  pistol  at  him  while  driving  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh. 
The  shot,  however,  missed  Sharp,  though  his  companion,  the 
bishop  of  Orkney,  was  wounded  by  it,  and  Mitchell  for  the  time 
escaped.  In  August  Sharp  went  up  to  London,  returning  in 
December,  and  with  his  assistance  Tweeddale's  tolerant  proposals 
for  filling  the  vacant  parishes  with  some  of  the  *'  outed " 
ministers  were  carried  out.  In  the  debates  on  the  Supremacy 
Act,  by  which  Lauderdale  destroyed  the  autonomy  of  the  church, 
Sharp  at  first  showed  reluctance  to  put  in  motion  the  desired 
poh'cy,  but  gave  way  upon  the  first  pressure.  When,  however, 
Leighton,  as  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  endeavoured  to  carry  out 
a  comprehensive  scheme.  Sharp  actively  opposed  him,  and 
expressed  his  joy  at  the  failure  of  the  attempt.  From  this  time 
he  was  completely  subservient  to  Lauderdale,  who  had  now 
finally  determined  upon  a  career  of  oppression,  and  in  1674  he 
was  again  in  London  to  support  this  policy.  In  this  year  also 
Mitchell,  who  had  shot  at  him  six  years  before,  was  arrested, 
and,  upon  Sharp's  promise  to  obtain  a  pardon,  privately  made 
a  full  confession^  When  Mitchell  later  claimed  this  promise. 
Sharp  denied  that  any  such  promise  had  been  given.  His 
falsehood  was  proved  by  the  entry  of  the  act  in  the  records  of 
the  court.  Mitchell  was  finally  condemned,  but  a  reprieve  would 
have  been  granted  had  not  Sharp  himself  insisted  on  his  death. 
This  was  speedily  avenged.  On  the  3rd  of  May  1679,  as  he  was 
driving  with  his  daughter  Isabel  to  St  Andrews,  he  was  set  upon 
by  nine  men,  and,  in  spite  of  the  appeals  of  his  daughter,  was 
cruelly  murdered.  The  place  of  the  murder,  on  Magus  Muir, 
now  covered  with  fir  trees,  is  marked  by  a  monument  erected 
by  Dean  Stanlesr,  with  a  Latin  inscription  recording  the  deed. 

Unless  otherwise  mentioned,  the  proofs  of  the  statements  in  this 
article  will  be  found  in  vols.  t.  and  ii.  of  the  Lauderdale  Pafers 
(Camden  Society)  and  in  two  articles  in  the  Scottish  Jteviev,  July 
1884  and  January  1885. 

SHARP,  JOHN  (164S-X714),  English  divine,  archbishop  of 
York,  was  bom  at  Bradfoid  on  the  x6th  of  February  1645,  and 
was  educated  at  Girist's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  and  priest  on  August  xath  X667,  and  until  1676  was 
chaplain  and  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch  at 
Kensington  House.  Meanwhile  he  became  archdeacon  of  Berk- 
shire (1673),  prebendary  of  Norwich,  rector  of  St  Giles's-in-the- 
Fields,  and  in  i68x  dean  of  Norwich.  In  1686,  when  chaplain 
to  James  II.,  he  was  suspended  for  ten  months  qn  a  charge  of 
having  made  some  reflections  on  the  king,  and  in  1688  was 
cited  for  refusing  to  read  the  declaration  of  indulgence.  Under 
William  and  Mary  he  succeeded  Tillotson  as  dean  of  Canterbury 
in  1689,  and  (after  declining  a  choice  of  sees  vacated  by  non- 
jurors who  were  his  personal  friends)  followed  Thomas  Lamplugh 
as  archbishop  of  York  in  1691.  He  made  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  his  see,  and  regulated  the  disordered  chapter 
of  Southwell.  He  preached  at  the  coronation  of  C^een  Anne 
and  became  her  almoner  and  confidential  adviser  in  matters 
of  church  and  state.  He  welcomed  the  Armenian  bishops 
who  came  to  England  in  17 13,  and  corresponded  with  the 
Prussian  court  on  the  possibility  of  the  Anglican  liturgy  as  a 
means  of  reconciliation  between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 

He  died  at  Bath  on  the  and  of  February  1714. 

His  works  (chiefly  sermons)  were  published  in  7  volumes  in  1754, 
and  in  5  volumes  at  Oxford  in  1829. 

SHARP,  RICHARD  (1759-1835),  known  as  "Conversation 
Sharp,"  was  bom  in  Newfoundland  in  1759,  the  son  of  a  British 
officer  in  garrison  there.  He  was  for  many  years  in  business 
in  London,  and  amassed  a  brge  fortune.  He  was  the  host  of 
Jeading  literary  and. political  men  at  his  houses  in  Park  Lane 
and  near  Dorking.  Johnson,  Bnrke,  Rogers,  Hallam,  Grattan, 
Sydney  Smith,  James  MOl,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  were 
among  his  many  friends.  From  1806  to  181 3  he  was  M.P-  for 
Castle  Rising,  and  subsequently  he  represented  Portarlington 


and  Hchester.  He  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Letters  and 
Essays  in  Prose  and  Verse  (1834),  which  the  Quarterly  Review 
declared  to  be  remarkable  for  *'  wisdom,  wit,  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  sound  criticism."  Sharp  died  at  Dorchester  on  the 
30th  of  March  X835. 

.  SHARP,  WILLIAM  (x  749-1824),  English  line-engxaver,  was 
bom  at  London  on  the  a9tlk  of  Jahuary  X749.  He  was  originally 
apprenticed  to  what  is  called  a  bright  engraver,  and  practised 
as  a  writing  engraver,  but  gradually  became  inspired  by  the 
higher  branches  of  the  engraver's  art.  Among  his  earlier  pkitcs 
are  some  illustrations,  after  Stothard,  for  the  Novelists*  Magazine. 
He  engraved  the  "  Doctors  Diluting  on  the  Immaculateness 
of  the  Virgin  "  and  the  "  Ecce  Homo  "  of  Guido  Reni,  the  "  St 
Cecilia  "  of  Domenichino,  the  "  Virgin  and  Child  "  of  Dold,  and  the 
portrait  of  John  Hunter  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  His  style  of  en- 
graving is  thoroughly  masterly  and  original,  excellent  in  its  play 
of  line  and  rendering  of  half-tints  and  of  *'  colour."  He  died  at 
Chiswick  on  the  25th  of  July  X824.  In  his  youth.  Owing  to  his  hotly 
expressed  adherence  to  the  politics  of  Paine  and  Home  Tooke, 
he  was  examined  by  the  privy  council  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
Mesmer  and  Brothers  fouiui  in  Sharp  a  stanch  believer;  and  for 
long  he  maintained  Joanna  Southcott  at  his  own  expense.  As 
an  engraver  he  achieved  a  European  reputation,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna  and  of  the  Koyal  Academy 
of  Munich. 

SHARP,  WILUAH  (1856-X905),  Scottish  poet  and  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  Paisley  on  the  X2th  of  September  x8s6. 
His  was  a  double  personality,  for  during  his  lifetime  he  was 
known  solely  by  a  series  of  poetical  and  critical  works  of  great, 
but  not  of  outstanding  merit,  while  from  X894  onwards  he  pub- 
lished, with  elaborate  precautions  of  secrecy,  under  the  name 
of "  Fiona  Macleod,"  a  series  of  stories  and  sketches  in  poetical 
prose  which  made  him  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  Scottish 
writer  of  the  modem  Gaelic  renaissance.  His  early  life  was 
spent  chiefly  in  the  W.  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  after  leaving 
(jlasgow  University  he  went  to  Australia  in  1877  in  search  of 
health.  After  a  cruise  in  the  Pacific  he  settled  for  some  time 
in  London  as  clerk  to  a  bank,  became  an  intimate  of  the  Rossettis, 
and  began  to  contribute  to  the  Pall  Mali  CaseUe  and  other 
journals.  In  1885  he  became  art  critic  to  the  Glasgow  Herald. 
He  spent  much  time  abroad,  in  France  aiid  Italy,  and  travelled- 
extensively  in  America  and  Africa.  In  1885  he  married  his 
cousin,  Elizabeth  Amelia  Sharp,  who  helped  him  in  much 
of  his  literary  work  and  collaborated  with  him  id.  com- 
piling the  Lyra  Celtica  (1896).  His  volumes  of  verse  were 
The  Human  Inheritance  (1882),  Earth's  Voices  (1884),  Romantic 
Ballads  and  Poems  of  Fantasy  (1886),  Sospiri  di  Roma  (1891), 
Flower  0* the  Vine  (1894), Sospiri d*  Italia  (1966).  William  Sharp 
was  the  genera)  editor  of  the  "  Canterbury  Poets  "  scries.  He  was 
a  discriminating  anthologist,  and  his  Sonnets  of  the  Century  (1886), 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  useful  treatise  on  the  sonnet,  ran  through 
many  editions.  This  was  followed  by  American  Sonnets  (1889). 
He  wrote  biographies  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossctti  (1882),  of 
Shelley  (1887),  of  Heinrich  Heine  (1888),  of  Robert  Browning 
(1890),  and  edited  the  memoir  of  Joseph  Sevem  (1892).  The 
most  notable  of  his  novels  was  Silence  Farm  (1899).  During 
the  bter  years  of  his  life  he  was  obliged  for  reasons  of  health 
to  spend  all  his  winters  abroad.  The  secret  of  his  authorship 
of  the  "  Fiona  Macleod  "  books  was  faithfully  kept  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  the  C^tello  di  Manlace,  Sidly,  on  the 
f  2  th  of  December  1905.  As  late  as  the  X3th  of  May  1899  Fiona 
Macleod  had  written  to  the  Athenaeum  stating  that  she  wrote 
only  under  that  name  and  that  it  was  her  own.  She  began  to 
publish  her  tales  and  sketches  of  the  primitive  Celtic  world 
in  1894  with  Pharais:  A  Romance  of  the  Isles.  They  found 
only  a  limited  pyblic,  though  an  enthusiastic  one.  The  earlier 
volumes  include  The  Mountain  Lovers  (X895),  The  Sin-Eater 
(189s),  The  Washer  of  the  Ford  and  other  Legendary  Moralities 
(1896),  &c.  In  1897  a  collected  edition  o(  the  shorter  stories, 
with  some  new  ones,  was  issued  as  Spiritual  Tales,  Barbaric 
Takf  and  Tragic  Romances.    IaXcx  volumes  are  The  Dominion 
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of  Dreams   (1899);   The   Divine   Adventure:   lona:   and  otho" 
Studies  in  Spmtual  History  (i9cx>),  and  Winged  Destiny  (1904). 

SHARPE,  DANIEL  (1806-1856),  English  geologist,  was  bom 
in  Marylebone,  London,  on  the  6th  of  April  1806.  His  mother 
was  a  sister  of  Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet.  At  the  age  of  16 
he  entered  the  counting-house  of  a  Portuguese  merchant  in 
London.  At  the  age  of  35,  after  spending  a  year  in  Portugal, 
he  joined  his  elder  brother  as  a  partner  in  a  Portuguese  mercantile 
business.  As  a  geologist  he  fir^  became  known  by  his  researches 
(1839-1840)  on  the  geological  structure  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lisbon.  He  studied  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Lake  District 
and  North  Wales  (1842-1844),  and  afterwards  investigated  the 
structure  of  the  Alps  (1854-1855).  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in 
1850.  He  published  several  essays  on  cleavage  (1847-1852), 
and  showed  from  the  evidence  of  distortion  of  organic  remains 
that  the  direction  of  the  pressure  producing  contortions  in  the 
rocks  was  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  cleavage.  Most  of  his 
papers  were  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society,  but  one  "On  the  Anangement  of  the  Foliation  and 
Cleavage  of  the  Rocks  of  the  North  of  Scotland,"  was  printed  in 
the  Phil.  Trans.  185  a.  He  was  author  also  of  a  Monograph  on  the 
Cephalopoda  of  the  Chalh,  published  by  the  Pahieontographical 
Society  (1853-1857).  In.  1856  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Geological  Society,  but  he  died  in  London,  from  the  effects  of 
an  accident,  on  the  31st  of  May  that  year. 

SHARPSBURO,  a  borough  of  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Allegheny  river,  opposite  the  N.E.  part  of  Pitts- 
burg. Pop.  (1900)  6843  (1280  foreign-born);  (1910)  8153. 
■Sharpsburg  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  railways.  Coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity.  Among  the  manu- 
factures are  iron  pipes,  truck  and  bar  iron,  wire,  stoves,  paint  and 
lubricating  oil.  Sharpsburg  was  settled  in  1826,  was  named 
in  honour  of  James  Sharp,  the  oxiginal  proprietor,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1841. 

8HASI»  a  city  in  the  province  of  Hu-peh,  China,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Yangtsze,  about  85  m.  below  Ich*ang.  Pop. 
about  8o,ooa  It  was  opencd-to  foreign  trade  under  the  Japanese 
treaty  of  1895.  "^^^  ^<>^^  ^^  below  the  summer  level  of  the 
Yangtsze,  from  which  it  is  protected  by  a  strong  embankment. 
Formerly  Shasi  was  a  great  distributing  centre,  but  the  opem'ng 
of  Ich'ang  to  foreign  trade  diverted  much  of  the  traffic  to  the 
bst-named  port.  It  is  the  terminus  of  an  extensive  network 
of  canals  which  run  through  the  low  country  lying  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Yangtsze  as  far  down  as  Hankow.  Native  boats, 
as  a  rule,  prefer  the  canal  route  to  the  turbulent  waters  of  the 
Yangtsze,  their  cargoes  being  transhipped  at  Shasi  across  the 
embankment  into  river  boats.  Foreign  residents  are  few,  and 
the  trade  passing  through  the  maritime  customs  is  comparatively 
insignificant.  The  place  is  still,  however,  a  large  distributing 
centre  for  native  trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  manu- 
facture of  native  cotton  cloth.  The  British  consulate  was 
withdrawn  in  January  1899,  British  interests  being  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  consul  at  Ich'ang. 

SHAW,  GEORGE  BERNARD  (1856-  ),  British  dramatist 
and  publicist,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  26th  of  July  1856. 
His  father,  George  Carr  Shaw,  was  a  retired  civil  servant,  the 
younger  son  of  Bernard  Shaw,  high  sheriff  of  Kilkenny.  His 
mother,  Lucinda  Elizabeth  Gurly,  was  a  good  musician,  who 
eventually  became  a  teacher  of  singing  in  London.  G.  B.  Shaw 
went  to  school  in  Dublin,  and  began  to  earn  his  living  when  he 
was  fifteen.  He  was  for  five  years  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  an  Irish 
land-agent,  but  came  to  London  urith  his  family  in  1876,  and 
in  1879  was,  according  to  his  own  account  in  the  preface  to 
The  Irrational  Knot,  in  the  offices  of  the  Edison  telephone 
company.  He  had  begun  to  write  novels,  which  did  not  immedi- 
ately find  their  market.  The  Irrational  Knot,  written  in  1880, 
and  Love  among  the  Artists  (written  in  1881)  first  appeared  as 
serials  in  Our  Corner,  a  monthly  edited  by  Mrs  Annie  Besant; 
Cashel  Byron's  Profession  (reprinted  in  1901  in  the  series  of 
"  Novels  of  his  Nonage  ")  and  A  n  Unsocial  Socialist  first  appeared 
in  a  Socialist  magazine  To-day,  which  no  longer  exists.  Shaw 
joined  the  Fabian  Society  in  1884,  a  year  after  its  formation, 


and  was  active  in  sodalistic  propaganda,  both  as  a  street  orator 
and  as  a  pamphleteer.    In  1889  he  edited  the  Fabian  Esscyt, 
to  which  he  contributed  "The  Economic  Basis  of  Socialism" 
and  "  The  Transition  to  Social  Democracy."    He  bc^San  journal- 
ism, through  the  influence  of  William  Archer,  on  the  revieving 
staff  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gatette  in  1885;   he  then  became  ait  and 
musical  critic,  writing  from  1888  to  1890  for  the  Star,  where 
his  articles  were  signed  "  Corao  di  Bassetto,"  and  then  in  1890 
to  1894  for  the  World.    In  1895  to  1898  he  was  dramatic  critic 
to  the  Saturday  Review,  his  articles  being  collected  in  1907  as 
Dramatic  Opinions  and  Essays.    He  was  an  early  champion  of 
Richard  Wagner  and  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  and  indicated  his  aesthetic 
point  of  view  in  the  pamphlets,  The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism 
(1891)  said  The  Perfect  WagneriUiiSgR).  His  first  play,  fFii^werf' 
Houses,  two  acts  of  which  had  been  written  in  z8i85  in  collabora- 
tion with  Mr  William  Archer,  was  produced  oy  the  Independent 
Theatre  imder  the  management  of  Mr  J.  T.  Grein  at  the  Royalty 
in  189a.    This  found  few  admirers  outside  Socialist  circles,  and 
was  hooted  by  the  ordinary  playgoer.    In  1893  he  wrote  The 
Philanderer,  a  topical  comedy  on  Ibsenism  and  the  "  new 
woman,"  for  the  same  theatre,  but  the  piece  proved  technically 
unsuitable  for  Mr  Grein's  company.    To  replace  it  Mr  Shaw 
wrote  Mrs  Warren's  Professum,  a  powerful  but  disagreeable 
play,  which  was  rejected  by  the  censor  and  not  presented  until 
the  5th  of  January  1902,  when  it  was  privately  given  by  the 
Stage  Society  at  the  New  Lyric  Theatre-.    When  it  was  played 
in  New  York  by  Mr  Arnold  Daly's  company  in  1905  the  acton 
were  prosecuted.    These  three  plays  were  classed  by  the  author 
as  "  unpleasant  plays  "  in  the  printed  version.    Arms  and  the 
Man  was  produced  at  the  Avenue  Theatre  (21st  of  April  1894) 
by  Miss  Florence  Farr,  who  was  experimenting  on  the  lines  of 
the  Independent  Theatre,  and  by  Mr  Richard  Mansfield  at  the 
Herald  Square  Theatre,  New  York  (the  17th  of  Sept.  1894). 
The  scene  was  laid  in  Bulgaria,  the  piece  being  a  satire  00 
romanticbm,   a  destructive   criticism    on    military    "glory.** 
Candida  was  written  in  1894  for  Mr  Mansfield,  who  did  xmi 
produce  it  until  December  1903;  but  it  was  played  in  Aberdeen 
in  July  1897  by  the  Independent  Theatre  Company.    This 
defence  of  the  poetic  point  of  view  against  brute  force  and 
common  sense  was  admirably  constructed  and  it  proved  one  oft 
the  most  popular  of  his  plays.    The  pieces  which  followed  are: 
The  Man  of  Destiny  (written  in  1895,  played  at  Croydon  in 
1897  by  Mr  Murray  Carson),  a  Napoleonic  drama,  which  was 
revived  at  New  York  by  Arnold  Daly  in  1904;    You  Neter  Cam 
Tell  (written  in  1896,  produced  at  the  Strand  Theatre  in  1900), 
a  farcical  comedy;     The  Devil's  Disciple  (produced   at  New 
York  by  Richard  Mansfield  in  1897,  and  in  London  in  1899), 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  War  of  American  Independence. 
Caesar  and  Cleopatra  (1898)  and  Captain  Brassbound'sCoKversum 
(1898)-— printed  as    Three   Plays  for   Puritans   (1900);     The 
AdmiraUe  BashviUe  (Stage  Society,  Imperial  Theatre,  1903), 
a  dramatization  of  Cashel  Byron's  Profession. 

He  had  found  no  regular  English  audience  when  he  published 
Plays  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant  (a  vols.)  in  1898,  and  his  pieces 
first  became  well  known  to  the  ordinary  playgoer  by  the  per- 
formances given  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Messrs  Vedrenne  and  H.  Granville  Barker.  Mam  ami 
Superman  (published  in  1903)  was  produced  there  on  the  23rd 
of  May  1905,  in  a  necessarily  abridged  form,  with  Granvilk 
Barker  in  the  part  of  John  Tanner,  the  author  of  the  "  Rcvolu- 
tionists's  Handbook  and  Pocket  Companion,"  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  the  play.  Mr  Shaw  asserted  that  the  piece  originatol 
in  a  suggestion  from  Mr  A.  B.  Walklcy  that  he  should  write  a 
Don  Juan  play,  which  he  proceeded  to  do  in  a  characteristic 
topsy-turvy  fashion.  John  Tanner  (Juan  Tenor)  is  a  voluble 
exponent  of  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche,  who  finally  falls  a 
victim  to  the  life  force  in  Ann.  Major  Barbara  (Court  Theatre, 
Nov.  1905),  a  "  discussion  in  three  acts,"  pUced  the  Sahratioa 
Army  on  the  stage.  The  Vedrenne-Barker  management  abo 
revived  Candida  (April  1904),  You  Never  Can  Tdl  (May  i905)> 
Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion  (March  1906)  and  John  BulTs 
other  Island  (November  1904),  a  statement  of  the  Irish  land 
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question,  which  had  been  produced  at  the  Camden  Theatre 
in  1903,  and  later  by  the  Stage  Society.  At  the  same  theatre 
was  produced  (20th  of  November  1906)  The  Doctor's  Dilemma^ 
a  satire  on  the  medical  profession,  and  Hcfw  He  lied  to  Her 
Husband  (Feb.  1905),  which  had  been  previously  played  in 
New  York.  Later  plays  were:  Celling  Married  (1908),  The 
Shawing-up  of  Blanco  Posnet  (1909)  and  Press-cuttings  (1909). 
Among  Mr  Shaw's  later  writings  on  economics  are:  Socialism 
for  MiUionaires  (1901),  The  Common  Sense  of  Municipal  Trading 
( 1 904) ,  and  Fabia nism  and  the  Fiscal  Question  ( 1 904) .  Although 
an  energetic  member  of  the  South  St  Pancras  borough  council, 
he  failed  to  secure  election  to  the  London  County  Council  when 
he  stood  as  a  candidate  in  1904.  Mr  Shaw  married  in  1898 
Miss  Charlotte  Frances  Payne-Townshend. 

There  arc  essays  on  his  work  by  H.  L.  Mencken  (Boston  and 
London.  1905).  by  E.  E.  Hale  (Dramatists  of  To-Day.  L.ondon,  1906), 
&c.;  "  The  Plays  of  Mr  Bernard  Shaw."  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
(April  1905):  "Mr  Bernard  Shaw's  Counterfeit  Presentment  of 
Women,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (March  1906);  "  Bernard  Shaw 
as  Critic."  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (June  1907);  and  an  apprecia- 
tion by  Holbrouk  Jackson.  Bernard  Shaw  (1907). 

SHAW.  HENRY  WHEELER  (1818-1885),  American  humorist, 
known  by  the  pen-name  of  "  Josh  Billings,"  was  bom  of  Puritan 
stock  at  Lanesborough,  Massachusetts,  on  the  21st  of  April 
1818,  the  son  of  Henry  Shaw  (1788-1857),  who  was  a  representa- 
tive in  Congress  in  1817-1821.  The  son  left  Hamilton  College 
to  go  West.  In  1858  he  settled  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  as  a 
land-agent  and  auctioneer,  and  began  writing  newspaper 
articles,  especially  for  the  Poughheepsie  Daily  Press.  His 
"  £ssa  on  the  Muel  bi  Josh  BUlings"  (i860)  in  a  New  York 
paper  was  followed  by  many  similar  articles,  chiefly  in  the  New 
York  Weekly  and  the  New  York  Saturday  Press,  and  by  several 
popular  volumes,  among  which  are  Josh  BiUings:  His  Sayings 
(1866),  Josh  Billings  on  Ice  (1868),  Everybody's  Friend  (1876), 
Josh  Billings:  His  Works,  Complete  (1876),  Trump  Kards  (1877), 
Old  Probabilities  (1879).  Josh  Billings'  Spice-Box  (x88i),  and 
Josh  Billings*  Farmers* Allminax,  burlesquing  the  Old  Farmers* 
Almanac,  issued  annually  between  1870  and  1880,  and  collected 
into  a  volume  in  1902  under  the  title  Josh  Billings*  Old  Farmers* 
Allminax.  He  died  in  Monterey,  California,  on  the  t4th  of 
October  1885.  His  platform  lectures,  such  as  "  Milk,"  "  Hobby 
Horse,"  "The  Pensive  Cockroach,"  and  "What  1  kno  about 
Hotels,"  his  mannerisms  and  apparently  unstudied  witticisms 

made  him  conspicuous. 

See  Life  and  Adventures  of  Josh  BiUings  (New  York,  1885),  by 
Francis  b.  Smith. 

SHAW.  LEMUEL  (1781-1861),  American  jurist,  was  bom 
at  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  son  of  the  minister  of  the  West 
Parish  there,  on  the  9th  of  January  1781.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1800,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (of  New 
Hampshire  and  of  Massachusetts)  in  1804.  In  1805  he  began 
to  practise  law  in  Boston.  He  was  a  prominent  Federalist 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
in  1811-Z814,  in  1820,  and  in  1829,  and  of  the  state  Senate  in 
1821-1822,  a  delegate  to  the  state  constitutional  convention  of 
1820-1821,  and  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state 
from  1830  to  i860.  He  died  in  Boston  on  the  30th  of  March  1861 . 
As  chief  justice  Shaw  maintained  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
set  by  Theophilus  Parsons.  He  presided  over  the  trial  in  1850 
of  Professor  John  White  Webster  (i 793-1850)  for  the  murder 
of  Dr  George  Parkman.  His  work  in  extending  the  equity, 
jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the  court  was  especially  notable. 
He  was  also  largely  instrumental  in  defeating  an  attempt  (1843) 
to  make  a  reduction  of  salary  apply  to  judges  already  in  ofhce, 
and  an  attempt  (1853)  to  abolish  the  life  term  of  judges.  His 
opinion  in  Cary  v.  Daniels  (8  Metcalf )  is  the  basis  of  the  present 
law  in  Massachusetts  as  to  the  regulation  of  water  power  rights 

of  riparian  proprietors. 

See  the  address  by  B.  F.  Thomas  tn  Proceedings  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  x.  50-79  (Boston,  1869);  and  the  sketches 
by  Samuel  S.  Shaw  ana  P.  Emory  Aldrich  in  vol.  iv.  pp.  200-247, 
01  Memorial  Biographies  of  the  New  England  Historic  Cenealogical 
Society  (Boston.  1885). 

SHAW,  RICHARD  NORMAN  (1831-  ),  British  architect, 
was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of  May  1831.   At  the  age  bf 


sixteen  he  went  (o  London  and  became  a  puinl  of  William  Bum. 
In  Bum's  office  he  formed  that  friendship  with  William  Eden 
Nesfield  which  so  profoundly  influenced  the  careers  of  both, 
and  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  science  of  planning  and  in 
the  classical  vernacular  of  the  period.  He  also  attended  the 
architectural  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  devoted 
careful  study  both  to  ancient  and  to  the  bcit  contemporary 
buildings.  In  1854,  having  finished  his  term  of  apprenticeship 
with  Bum,  he  gained  the. gold  medal  and  travelling  studentship 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  until  1856  travelled  on  the  continent, 
studying  and  drawing  old  work.  On  his  return  in  1856  he  was 
requested  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  publish  his 
drawings.  This  work,  entitled  Architectural  Sketches  from  the 
Continent,  was  issued  in  1858.  In 'the  meantime  Nesfield  was 
continuing  his  studies  with  Anthony  Salvin;  Mr  Shaw  also 
entered  his  office,  and  remained  there  until  1857,  when  he 
widened  his  experience  by  working  for  three  years  under  George 
Edmund  Street.  In  1863,  after  sixteen  years  of  severe  training, 
he  began  to  practise.  For  a  short  time  he  and  Nesfield  joined 
forces,  but  their  lines  soon  diverged.  Mr  Shaw's  first  work  of 
importance  was  Lcyes  Wood,  in  Surrey,  a  building  of  much 
originality,  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  Cragside,  for  Lord 
Armstrong,  which  was  begun  in  1869.  From  that  time  until  he 
retired  from  active  practice  his  works  followed  one  another  in 
quick  succession.  In  1872  Mr  Shaw  was  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a  full  member  in  1877;  he  joined 
the  "  retired  "  h'st  towards  the  end  of  190X. 

Other  characteristic  examples  of  Shaw's  work  are  Preen  Manor, 
Shropshire;  New  Zealand  Chambers,  Lcadcnhall  Street;  Pierre- 
pont,  Wispcrs,  and  Merrist  Wood,  in  Surrey;  Lowther  Lodge, 
Kensington;  Adcote,  in  Shropshire;  his  houses  at  Kensington, 
Chelsea,  and  at  Hampstead;  FIctc  House,  Devonshire;  Grcenham 
Lodge,  Berkshire;  Dawpool,  in  Cheshire;  Bryanstone,  in  Dorset- 
shire; Chesters.  Northumberland;  New  Scotland  Yard,  on  the 
Thames  Embankment ;  besides  several  fine  works  in  Liverpool  and 
the  neighbourhood.  He  also  built  and  restored  several  churches, 
the  best  known  of  which  arc  St  jolin's  Church,  Leeds;  St  Maigaret's, 
Ilkley,  and  All  Saints',  Leek.  His  early  buildings  were  most 
picturcsoue,  and  contrasted  completely  with  the  current  work  of  the 
time.  Tne  use  of  "  half  timber  "  and  han^na  tiles,  the  projecting 
gables  and  massive  chimneys,  and  the  cunnmgly  contrived  bays  and 
recessed  fireplaces,  together  with  the  complete  freedom  from  the  con- 
ventions and  trammels  of  "  style,"  not  only  appealed  to  the  artist, 
but  gained  at  once  a  place  in  public  estimation.  Judged  in  the  light 
of  his  later  work,  some  of  those  early  buildings  appear  almost  too 
full  of  feature  and  design;  they  show,  however,  very  clearly  that 
Mr  Shaw,  in  discarding  academic  style,"  was  not  driftine  rudder- 
less on  a  sea  of  fancy.  His  buildings,  although  entirely  free  from 
archaeological  pedantry,  were  the  outcome  of  much  enthusiastic  and 
intelligent  study  of  old  examples,  and  were  based  directtv  on  old 
methcxls  and  traditions.  At  his  powers  developed,  his  buildinn 
gained  in  dignity,  and  had  an  air  of  serenity  and  a  quiet  homely 
charm  which  were  less  conspicuous  in  his  earlier  works;  the  "  half 
timber  "  was  more  sparingly  used,  and  finally  disappeared  entirely. 
His  work  throughout  is  especially  distinguished  by  treatment  of 
scheme.  There  is  nothing  tentative  or  hesitating.  His  planning  is 
invariably  fine  and  full  of  ingenuity.  Adcote  (a  beautiful  drawinjK 
of  which  hangs  in  the  Diploma  Gallery  at  Burlington  House)  is 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  aeries  of  his  country  houses  built 
between  1870  and  1880.  The  elements  are  few  but  perfectly  pro> 
portioned  and  combined,  and  the  scale  throughout  is  consistent. 
The  Great  Hall  is  the  keynote  of  the  plan,  and  is  properly  but  not 
unduly  emphasized.  The  grouping  o»  the  rooms  round  the  Hall 
is  very  ably  managed  each  room  is  in  its  right  position,  and  has 
its  proper  aspect.  New  Zealand  Chambers,  in  Leadenhall  Street, 
another  work  of  about  the  same  period  (1870-1880),  is  a  valuable 
example  of  Mr  Shaw's  versatility.  Here  he  employed  a  completely 
different  method  of  expression  from  any  of  his  preceding  works, 
in  all  of  which  there  is  a  trace  of  "  Gothic  "  feeling.  This  is  a  facade 
only  of  two  storeys,  divided  by  piers  of  brickwork  into  three  equal 
spaces,  filled  by  shaped  bays  nch  with  modelled  plaster;  above, 
drawing  the  whole  composition  together,  is  a  finely  enriched  plaster 
cove.  An  attic  storey,  rooied  with  three  gables,  completes  the 
building,  which  is  the  antithesis  of  the  accepted  type  of  city  offices; 
it  is  yet  perfectly  adapted  to  modern  uses.  New  Scotland  Yard  is 
undoubtedly  Mr  Shaw's  finest  and  most  complete  work.  The  plain 
granite  base  is  not  only  subtly  suggestive  of  the  purposes  01  the 
building,  but  by  dividing  the  height  with  a  strongly  marked  line 
gives  a  greater  apparent  width  to  the  structure;  it  suggests  also  a 
division  of  departments.  By  its  mass,  too,  it  prevents  the  eye  from 
dwelling  on  trie  necessary  irregularity  of  the  lower  windows,  which 
are  not  only  different  in  character  from  those  of  the  upper  storeys, 
but  more  numerous  and  quite  irregularly  spaced.    The  projecting 
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angle  turrets  are  most  happily  conceived,  and  besides  giving  em- 
phasis to  the  oorners,  form  the  main  point  of  interest  in  the  com- 
position of  the  river  front.  The  chimneys  are  not  allowed  to  cut  the 
sky-line  in  all  directions,  but  have  been  drawn  toother  into  massive 
blocks,  and  contribute  much  to  the  general  air  of  dignity  and  strength 
for  which  this  building  is  remarkable.  Simple  roofs  of  ample  span 
complete  a  composition  conspicuous  for  its  breadth  and  unity. 

Mr  Shaw's  influence  on  his  generation  can  only  be  adequately 
gauged  by  a  comparison  of  current  work  with  that  which  was 
in  vogue  when  he  began  his  career.  The  works  of  Pugin,  Scott,  and 
others,  and  the  architectural  literature  of  the  time,  had  turned 
the  thoughts  both  of  architects  and  the  public  towards  a  "  revived 
Gothic."  Before  he  entered  the  field,  this  teaching  had  hardened 
into  a  creed.  Mr  Shaw  was  not  content  to  hold  so  limited  a  view, 
and  with  characteristic  courage  threw  over  these  artificial  barriers 
and  struck  out  a  line  of  his  own.  The  rapidity  with  which  he 
conceived  and  created  new  types,  and  as  it  were  set  a  new  fashion 
in  building,  compelled  admiration  for  his  genius,  and  swelled  the 
ranks  of  his  adherents.    It  is  largely  owing  to  him  that  there  is 

8>w  a  distinct  tendency  to  approach  architecture  as  the  art  of 
uilding  rather  than  as  the  art  ol  Designing,  and  the  study  of  old 
work  as  one  of  methdds  and  expressions  which  are  for  all  time, 
rather  than  as  a  means  of  learning  a  language  of  forms  proper 
only  to  their  period. 

SHAW-KENNEDY,  SIR  JAMES  (1788-1865),  British  soldier 
and  military  writer,  was  the  son  of  Captain  John  §haw,  of  Dalton, 
Kirkcudbrightshire.  Joining  the  43rd  (Monmouthshire)  Light 
Infantry  in  1805,  he  first  saw  service  in  the  Copenhagen  Expedi- 
tion of  1807  as  a  lieutenant,  and  under  Sir  David  Baird  took 
part  in  the  Corunna  Campaign  of  1808-9.  ^  ^^^  retreat 
Shaw  contracted  a  fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
fully  recovered.  The  43rd  was  again  engaged  in  the  Douro  and 
Talavera  Campaigns,  and  Shaw  became  adjutant  of  his  now 
famous  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Talavera.  As  Robert  Crauf  urd's 
aide-de-camp  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Light  Division  at  the 
Coa  and  the  Agueda,  and  with  another  officer  prepared  and 
edited  the  "  Standing  Orders  of  the  Light  Division  "  (printed 
in  Home's  Pricisof  Modern  Tactics,pp.  257-277),  which  serve  as  a 
model  to  thb  day.  He  was  wounded  at  Almeida  in  1810,  but 
rejoined  Crauf  urd  at  the  end  of  181 1  and  was  with  his  chief  at  the 
siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  January  t8i9.  At  the  great  assault 
of  January  19th  Shaw  carried  his  general,  mortally  wounded, 
from  the  glacis,  and  at  Badajoz,  now  once  more  with  the  43rd, 
he  displayed,  at  the  lesser  breach,  a  gallantry  which  furnished 
his  brother  oflicer  William  Napier  with  the  theme  of  one  of  his 
most  glorious  descriptive  passages  (Peninsular  Waty  bk.  zvi. 
ch.  v.).  At  the  siege  and  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  in  the  retreat 
from  Burgos,  Shaw,  still  a  subaltern,  distinguished  himself 
again  and  again,  but  he  had  to  return  to  England  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  broken  in  health.  Once  more  in  active  service  in  1815, 
as  one  of  Charles  Allen's  staff  officers,  Captain  Shaw,  by  his 
reconnoitring  skill  and  tactical  judgment  was  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  Alten  and  to  Wellington,  who  promoted  him 
brevet-major  in  July,  and  brevet  licut.-colonel  in  1819.  During 
the  occupation  of  France  by  the  allied  army  Shaw  was  com- 
mandant of  Calais,  and  on  his  return  to  England  was  employed 
as  a  staff  officer  in  the  North.  In  this  capacity  he  was  called 
upon  to  deal  with  the  Manchester  riots  of  1819,  and  his  memor- 
andum on  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  civil 
disorders  embodied  principles  which  have  been  recognized 
to  the  present  day.  In  1820  he  married,  and  in  1 834,  on  succeed- 
ing, in  right  of  his  wife,  to  the  estate  of  Klrkmichael,  be  took  the 
name  of  Kennedy.  Two  years  later  Colonel  Shaw-Kennedy 
was  entrusted  with  the  organization  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, which  he  raised  and  trained  according  to  his  own 
ideas.  He  remained  inspector-general  of  the*  R.I.C.  for  two 
years,  after  which  for  ten  years  he  led  a  retired  country  life. 
In  1848,  during  the  Chartist  movements,  he  was  suddenly 
called  upon  to  command  at  Liverpool,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
offered  successively  a  command  in  Ireland  and  the  governorship 
of  Mauritius.  Ill-**ealth  compelled  him  to  decline  these,  as  also 
the  Scottish  command  a  little  later,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  was  practically  an  invalid.  He  became  full  General  in  1862 
and  was  made  K.C.B.  a  year  later.  In  1859,  at  the  time  of  the 
Orsini  otfe,  he  published  a  remarkable  essay  on  The  Defence 
*»(  CrcvBritain  and  Ireland^  and  in  z86^  appeared  his.  f»m9u$ 


NiOes  on  Waterloo^  appended  to  which  is  a  PUm  for  ike  defenu 
of  Canada.    He  died  the  same  year. 

See  the  autobiographical  notice  in  Notes  on  Waierloo,  also  the 
regimental  history  of  the  43rd  and  Napier,  passim. 

SHAWL,  a  square  or  oblong  artide  of  dress  worn  in  various 
ways  dependent  from  the  shoulders.  The  term  is  of  Persian 
origin  {skdl)i  and  the  article  itsdf  is  most  characteristic  oi  the 
natives  of  N.W.  India  and  Central  Asia;  but  in  various  forms, 
and  under  different  names,  the  same  piece  of  clothing  is  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  world.  The  shawls  made  in  Kashmir  occupy 
a  pre-eminent  place  among  textile  products;  and  it  is  to  them 
and  to  their  imitations  from  Western  looms  that  specific  import- 
ance attaches.  The  Kashmir  shawl  is  characterized  by  the 
elaboration  of  its  design,  in  which  the  *'  cone "  pattern  is  a 
prominent  feature,  and  by  the  glowing  harmony,  brilliance, 
depth,  and  enduring  quaUtics  of  its  colours.  The  basis  of  these 
excellences  is  found  in  the  very  fine,  soft,  short,  flossy  undcr-wool, 
called  pashm  or  pashmina,  found  on  the  shawl-goat,  a  variety 
of  CafMra  hircus  inhabiting  the  elevated  regions  of  Tibet.  There 
&re  several  varieties  of  pashm,  but  the  finest  is  a  strict  monopoly 
of  the  maharaja  of  Kashmir.  Inferior  pashm  and  Kirman  wod — 
a  fine  soft  Persian  sheep's  wool — ^are  used  for  shawl  weaving  at 
Amritsar  and  other  places  in  the  Punjab,  where  colonies  of 
Kashmiri  weavers  are  established.  Of  shawls,  apart  from  shape 
and  pattern,  there  are  only  two  principal  classes:  (i)  loom- 
woven  shawls  called  tiliwalla,  tilik&r  or  kirn  k&r — sometimes 
woven  in  one  piece,  but  more  often  in  small  segments  which  are 
sewn  together  with  such  precision  that  the  sewing  is  quite 
imperceptible;  and  (2)  embroidered  shawls — amlik&x^— in 
which  over  a  ground  of  plain  pashmina  is  worked  by  needle 
a  minute  and  elaborate  pattern. 

SHAWM,  Sralm  (Fr.  chaiumeau,  ckalemdle,  hautbois;  Ger. 
Schalmeif  Schalmey;  Ital.  Pijar  cenamdle;  LaL  calcmmsi 
tibia;  Gr.  aOXhi),  the  medieval  forerunner  of  the  oboe,  the  treble 
members  of  the  large  family  of  reed  instruments  known  in 
Germany  as  the  Pommer  (q.v.),  Bombart  or  Sckalmey  family. 
Michael  Praetorius,  at  the  b^'nning  of  the  x  7th  century,  oiumcr- 
atcs  the  members  of  this  family  (sec  Oboe)  ;  the  two  of  highest 
pitch  are  Schalmeys,  the  first  or  little  Schalmey  being  in  B^ 
(third  line)  or  A,  and  the  second,  also  called  cantus  or  dtscant, 
in  E  or  D  below.  The  shawm  or  Schalmey  had  a  compass  of 
two  octaves,  the  second  diatonic  octave  being  obtained  by 
overblowing  each  of  the  notes  of  the  fiist  octave  an  octave 
higher;  the  chromatic  semitones  were  produced  by  half  sto{^ng 
the  holes  and  by  cross-fingering.  In  some  instances  the  reed 
mouthpiece  was  half  enclosed  in  a  pirouette^  a  small  case  having 
a  slit  through  which  that  part  of  the  reed  which  is  taken  into  the 
mouth  of  the  player  was  alone  exposed,  the  edges  of  the  slit 
thus  forming  a  rest  for  his  lips. 

In  the  miniatures  of  the  illuminated  MSS.  of  all  countries,  more 
especially  from  the  14th  century,  and  in  early  printed  books, 
Schalmeys  and  Pommers  are  represented  in  every  conceivable  phase 
of  social  life  in  which  music  takes  a  part.  '  (K.  S) 

SHAWNEE  or  Shawano  (said  to  mean  "southerner"),  ft 
tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Algonquian  stock.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  first  found  in  Wisconsin.  Under  the  name 
Sacannahs  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  they  had  their 
headquarters  in  South  Carolina  on  the  upper  Savannah.  Moving 
eastward  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Iroquois,  by  whom  they 
were  driven  S.  again  into  Tennessee.  Thence  they  crossed  the 
mountains  into  South  Carolina  and  again  spread  northward 
as  far  as  New  York  state  and  southward  to  Florida.  Subse- 
quently they  recrosscd  the  Alleghany  mountains,  once  more  came 
in  contact  with  the  Iroquois  and  were  driven  into  Ohio.  They 
joined  in  Pontiac's  conspiracy.  They  fought  on  the  English 
side  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  again  in  181  a  under 
Tccumseh.    They  are  now  on  a  reservation  in  Oklahoma. 

SHAWNEE,  a  city  of  PotUwatomie  county,  Oklahoma,  U.S.A., 
on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  river,  about  38  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Oklahoma  city.  Pop.  (1907)  10,955,  including  748  negroes  and 
20  Indians;  (1910)  12,474.  Shawnee  is  served  by  the  Atchison, 
Topcka  &  Santa  F6,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  the 
Missouri|  Kansas  ^  TeS49  railways  and  by  intourban  dectiic 
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lines.  The  dty  has  two  large  public  parks  and  a  Carnegie 
library,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Curtice  Industrial  SchooL  Shawnee 
is  situated  in  a  fine  agricultural  region,  is  a  shipping-point  for 
alfalfa,  cotton  and  potatoes,  is  an  important  market  for  mules, 
and  has  laige  railway  repair  shops,  and  cotton-gins  and  cotton 
compresses;  among  its  manufactures  are  cotton-seed  oil, 
cotton  goods,  lumber,  bricks  and  flour.  Shawnee  was  first  settled 
in  1895  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1896. 

SHAT5,  DANIEL  (i747>x825),  American  soldier,  the  leader 
of  Shays's  Insurrection  in  W.  Massachusetts  in  1 786-1787  (see 
Massacbt7SEtts:  History) ,  was  bom  in  Hopkinton,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1747.  In  the  War  of  Independence  he  served  as 
second  lieutenant  in  a  Massachusetts  regiment  from  May  to 
December  1775,  became  captain  in  the  5th  Massachusetts 
regiment  in  January  1777,  and  resigned  his  commission  in  October 
X780.  After  the  collapse  of  Shays's  Insurrection  he  escaped  to 
Vermont.  He  was  pardoned  in  June  1788,  and  died  at  Sparta, 
New  York,  on  the  2Qth  of  September  1825. 

SHEARER,  THOMAS,  English  i8th-centuTy  furniture  designer 
and  cabinet-maker.  Tlie  solitary  biographical  fact  we  possess 
relating  to  this  distinguished  craftsman  is  that  he  was  the 
author  of  most  of  the  plates  in  The  Calnnet  Maker's  London 
Book  of  Prices  and  Designs  of  Cabinet  Work^  issued  in  1788  "  For 
the  London  Society  of  Cabinet  Makers."  The  majority  of  these 
plates  were  republished  separately  as  Designs  for  Housekold 
Furniture.  They  exhibit  their  author  as  a  man  with  an  eye  at 
once  for  simplicity  of  design  and  delicacy  of  proportion.  .  Indeed 
some  of  his  pieces  possess  a  dainty  and  slender  elegance  which 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  English  furniture. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Shearer  exercised  considerable 
influence  over  Hepplewhite,  with  whom  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  was  closely  assodated,  while  Sheraton  has  recorded  his 
admiration  for  work  which  has  often  been  attributed  to  others. 
Shearer,  in  his  turn,  owes  something  to  the  brothers  Adam,  and 
something  no  doubt,  to  the  stock  designs  of  his  predecessors. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  worked  at  his  craft 
with  his  own  hands  and  that  he  was  literally  a  cabinet-maker — 
so  far  as  we  know,  he  never  made  chairs.  Much  of  the  elegance 
of  Shearer's  work  is  due  to  his  graceful  and  reticent  employment 
of  inlays  of  satinwood  and  other  foreign  woods.  But  he  was 
as  successful  in  form  as  in  decoration,  and  no  man  ever  used 
the  curve  to  better  purpose.  In  Shearer's  time  the  sideboard 
was  in  process  of  evolution;  previously  it  had  been  a  table 
with  drawers,  the  pedestals  and  knife-boxes  being  separate 
pieces.  He  would  seem  to  have  been  first  to  combine  them 
into  the  familiar  and  often  beautiful  form  they  took  at  the 
end  of  the  zSlh  century.  The  combination  may  have  been 
made  before,  but  his  plate  is,  in  point  of  time,  the  first  published 
document  to  show  it. 

Shearer,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  was  much  given 
to  devising  "  harlequin  "  furniture.  He  was  a  designer  of  high 
merit  and  real  originality,  and  occupies  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  little  band  of  men,  often,  like  himself,  ill-educated 
and  obscure  of  origin,  who  raised  the  English  cabinet-making 
of  the  second  half  of  the  x8th  century  to  an  illustrious  place  in 
artistic  history. 

SHEARS,  an  implement  for  cutting  or  clipping.  The  O.  Eng. 
scerany  to  clip,  cut,  represents  one  branch  of  a  very  large  number 
of  words  in  Indo-European  languages  which  are  to  be  reforred 
to  the  root  skar-^  to  cut,  and  of  which  may  be  mentioned  Gr. 
tt(pciy,  Lat.  cwtus,  Eng.  "  short,"  "  share,"  "  sherd,"  "  score." 
For  cutting  cloth  "  shears  "  take  the  form  of  a  large,  heavy  pair 
of  scissors  with  two  crossed  flat  blades  pivoted  together,  each  with 
a  looped  handle  for  the  insertion  of  the  fingers;  Tor  clipping  or 
"  shearing  "  sheep  the  usual  form  is  a  single  piece  of  steel  bent 
round,  the  ends  being  shaped  into  the  cutting  blades,  and  the 
bend  or  "  bow  "  forming  a  spring  which  opens  the  blades  when 
the  pressure  used  in  cutting  is  released.  Another  form  of  the 
same  word, "  sheers,"  is  used  of  an  apparatus  for  hoisting  heavy 
wdghts,  generally  known  as  "  sheer-legs."  These  consist  of  two 
or  more  uprights  meeting  at  the  top,  where  the  hoisting  tackle  is 
placed,  and  set  wide  apart  at  the  bottom.    The  masting  of  ships 


ivas  formerly  carried  out  from  another  vessef,  a  dismasted  hulk, 
hence  called  a  "  sheer-hulk,"  on  which  the  "  sheer-legs  *'  were 
placed  (see  Csame).  From  this  word  must  be  distinguished 
*'  sheer,"  straight,  predpitous,  also  absolute,  downright;  this  is 
to  be  connected  with  Dan.  skjaeft  dear,  bright,  Ger.  sckier,  free, 
dear;  the  root  is  also  seen  in  O.  Eng.  scinan,  to  shine.  The 
nautical  phrase  "to  sheer  off,"  to  deviate  from  a  course,  is  due 
to  a  similar  Dutch  use  of  scheren,  to  cut,  shear,  to  cut  off  a  course 
abruptly.       

SHEARWATER,  the  name  of  a  bird,  first  published  m  F. 
Willughby's  OrnUhologia  (p.  352),  as  made  known  to  him  by 
Sir  T.  Browne,  who  sent  a  picture  of  it  with  an  account  that  is 
given  more  fully  in  J.  Ray's  translation  of  that  work  (p.  334), 
stating  that  it  is  "  a  Sea-fowl,  which  fishermen  observe  to  resort 
to  their  vessels  in  some  numbers,  swimming'  swiftly  to  and 
fro,  backward,  forward  and  about  them,  and  doth  as  it  were 
radere  aquamf  shear  the  water,  from  whence  perhaps  it  had  its 
name."*  Ray's  mistaking  young  birds  of  this  kind  obtained 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  for  the  young  of  the  coultemeb,  now  usually 
called  "  Puffin,"  has  already  been  mentioned  under  that  heading; 
and  not  only  has  his  name  P%Sinus  anglorum  hence  become 
attached  to  this  spedes,  commonly  described  in  English  books 
as  the  Manx  pufiln  or  Manx  shearwater,  but  the  barbarous 
word  Planus  has  come  into  use  for  all  birds  thereto  allied, 
forming  a  well-marked  group  of  the  family  Procellariidae 
(see  Petkel),  distinguished  chiefly  by  thdr  elongated  bill, 
and  numbering  some  twenty  species,  if  not  more — the  discrimina- 
tion of  which  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  ornithologists.  Shear- 
waters are  found  in  nearly  all  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the  world,' 
generally  within  no  great  distance  from  the  land,  though  rarely 
resorting  thereto,  except  in  the  breeding  season.  But  they  also 
penetrate  to  waters  which  may  be  termed  inland,  as  the  Bosporus, 
where  they  are  known  to  the  French-speaking  part  of  the 
population  as  dmes  damnSes,  it  being  hdd  by  the  Turks  that  they 
are  animated  by  condemned  human  souls.  }  Four  species  of 
Puffinus  are  recorded  as  visiting  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  but  the  Manx  shearwater  is  the  only  one  that  at  all 
commonly  breeds  in  the  British  Islands.  It  is  a  very  plain- 
looking  bird,  black  above  and  white  beneath,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  pigeon.  Some  other  spedes  are  larger,  and  almost  whole- 
coloured,  being  of  a  sooty  or  dark  cinereous  hue  both  above  and 
below.  All  over  the  world  shearwaters  seem  to  have  precisely 
the  same  habits,  laying  their  single  purely  white  egg^  in  a  hole 
under  ground.  The  young  are  thickly  dothed  with  long  down, 
and  are  extremely  fat.  In  this  condition  they  are  thought  to 
be  good  eating,  and  enormous  numbers  are  caught  for  this  pur- 
pose in  some  localities,  especially  of  a  species,  the  P.  brevicaudus 
of  Gould,  which  frequents  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Australia, 
where  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  Mutton-bird."    (A.  N.) 

SHEATHBILL,  a  bird  so-called  by  T.  Pennant  in  1781  (Cen. 
Bjirds,  cd.  2,  p.  43)  from  the  homy  case  *  which  ensheaths  the 
basal  part  of  its  bill.  It  was  first  made  known  from  having  been 
met  with  on  New- Year  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Statcn  Land, 
where  Cook  anchored  on  New  Year's  eve  1774.*    A  few  days 

'  Meaning,  no  doubt,  skimming  or  "  hovering,"  the  latter  the 
word  used  by  Browne  in  his  Account  of  Birds  found  in  Norfolk  (Mus. 
Brit.  MS.  Sfoane,  1830,  fol.  5.  22  and  ai),  written  in  or  about  1662. 
Edwards  {Cleanings,  tii.  315)  speaks  of  comparing  his  own  drawing 
"  with  Brown's  old  draught  of  it,  still  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,"  and  thus  identifies  the  lattcr's  "  shearwater  '*  with  the 
"  pufiin  of  the  Isle  of  Man." 

^  Lyrie  appears  to  be  the  most  common  local  name  for  thu  bird 
in  Orkney  and  Shetland;  but  Scraib  and  Scraber  are  also  used  in 
Scotland.  These  are  from  the  Scandinavian  Skraape  or  Skrofa.  and 
considering  Skeat's  remarks  {Etym.  Dictionary)  as  to  the_  alliance 
between  the  words  shear  and  scrape  it  may  be  that  Browne's  hesita- 
tion as  to  the  derivation  of  "  shearwater '  had  more  ground  than  at 
first  appears.  .    . 

*  The  chief  exception  would  seem  to  be  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
thence  throughout  the  W.  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  where,  though 
they  may  occur,  they  are  certainly  uncommon. 

*  A  strange  fallacy  arose  that  this  case  or  sheath  was  movable. 
It  is  absolutely  fixed. 

■  Doubtless  some  of  the  earlier  voyagers  had  encountered  it,  as 
Forstcr  suggests  {Descr.  animalium,  p.  330)  and  Lesson  asserts 
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later  he  discovered  the  islands  that  now  bear  the  name  of  South 
Georgia,  and  there  the  bird  was  again  found — ^in  both  localities 
frequenting  the  rocky  shores.  On  his  third  voyage,  while  seeking 
some  land  reported  to  have  been  found  by  Kerguelen,  Cook  in 
December  1776  reached  the  cluster  of  desolate  islands  now 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  French  explorer,  and  here, 
among  many  other  kinds  of  birds,  was  a  Sheathbill,  which  for 
a  long  while  no  one  suspected  to  be  otherwise  than  specifically 
identical  with  that  of  the  western  Antarctic  Ocean;   but,  as 

will  be  seen,  its  distinctness  has  been  subsequently  admitted. 

The  Sheathbill,  so  ioon  as  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  natu- 
ralists, was  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  genus  hitherto  unknown, 
and  J.  R.  Forster  in  1788  {Enckiridumj  p.  ^7)  conferred  upon  it, 
from  its  snowy  plumage,  the  name  ChumtSt  which  has  most  properly 
received  general  acceptance,  though  in  the  same  yeas  the  compiler 
Gmelin  termed  the  genus  VapHoUs,  as  a  rendering  of  Pennant's 
English  name,  and  the  species  alba.  It  has  thus  become  the  Ckicnis 
a/6a  of  ornithology.  It  ts  about  the  size  of  and  has  much  the  aspect 
of  a  Pigeon;^  its  plumage  is  pure  white,  its  bill  aomewhat  yellow  at 
the  base,  pasnng  into  pale  pink  towards  the  tip.  Round  the  eyes 
the  skin  is  bare,  .and  beset  with  cream-colourea  papillae,  while  the 
legs  are  bluish-grey.  The  second  or  eastern  species,  first  discriminated 
by  G.  Hartlaub  \Rev.  toologique,  1841,  p.  5;  1842,  p.  402,  pi.  2)' 
as  C.  minor,  is  smaller  in  size,  with  plumage  just  as  white,  but  naving 
the  bill  and  bare  skin  of  the  face  olack  and  the  legs  much  darker. 
The  form  of  the  bill's  "  sheath  "  in  the  two  species  is  also  quite 
different,  for  in  C.  alba  it  is  almost  level  throughout,  while  in  C.  minor 
it  rises  in  front  like  the  pommel  of  a  saddle.  The  western  and  larger 
species  gathers  its  food,  consisting  chiefly  of  sea-weeds  and  shell- 
fish, on  rocks  at  low  water;  but  it  is  also  known  to  eat  birds'  eggs. 
As  to  the  flavour  of  its  flesh,  some  assert  that  it  is  wholly  uneatable, 
and  others  that  it  is  palatable.  Though  tnoat  abundant  as  a  dhore- 
bird.  it  is  frequently  met  with  far  out  at  sea.  and  has  once  been  shot 
in  Ireland.  It  is  not  uncommon  on  the  Falkland  IsIck,  where  it 
breeds.  C.  minor  of  Kerguelcn  Land,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Marion 
Island  and  the  Crozets,  is  smaller,  with  pinkish  feet.  The  ens  of 
both  species,  though  of  peculiar  appearance,  bear  an  unmistaloftble 
likeness  to  those  of  oyster-catchers,  while  occasionally  exhibiting  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  tropic-birds. 

The  systematic  position  of  the  shcathbilb  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  heatation,  but  thc^r  are  now  placed  in  a  special  family, 
Chionidae.  amongst  Charadniform  birds  (see  Biaos),  not  far  from 
the  curious  little  group  of  "  seed-snipes  "  of  the  genera  Tkinocorys 
and  AUans,  which  are  peculiar  to  certain  localities  in  S.  America 
and  its  islands.  (A.  N.) 

SHEBOYGAN,  a  city -and  the  county  seat  of  Sheboygan  county, 

Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Sheboygan  river,  about  52  m.  N.  of  Milwaukee. 

Pop.    (1910  census)    26,398.     The  popiilation  is  lai^gely  of 

German  descent,  and  two  German  newspapers  are  publidied; 

many  Greeks  settled  here  after  1895.    Sheboygan  is  served  by 

the  Chicago  &  North-Westem  railway,  by  interurban  electric 

lines  and  by  a  steam-boat  line  (the  Goodrich  Transportation  Co.). 

The  city  N.  of  the  river  and  the  southern  half  of  the  part  S.  of 

the  river  are  built  on  a  plateau  20-40  ft.  above  the  lake  level. 

Along  the  river  is  the  factory  district.    The  principal  public 

buildings  are  a  fine  Federal  building  in  which  arc  housed  the  post 

office  and  the  office  of  the  internal  revenue;  a  Carnegie  library, 

the  Sheboygan  County  Court  House,  an  opera  house,  St  Nicholas 

Hospital  and  a  county  insane  asylum.    Included  in  the  public 

school  system  is  a  school  for  deaf  children,  partly  supported 

by  the  state.    The  city  has  a  good  harbour  and  is  an  important 

distributing  point  for  coal  and  salt.    A  rich  agricultural  region, 

(Man.  d'ornitholope,  ii.  343):  but  for  all  practical  purposes  we 
certainly  owe  its  discovery  to  the  naturalists  01  Cook's  second  voyage. 
By  some  error,  probably  of  transcription,  New  Zealand,  instead  of 
New- Year  Island,  appears  in  many  works  as  the  place  of  its  discovery, 
while  not  a  few  writers  have  added  thereto  New  Holland.  Hitherto 
there  is  no  real  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  a  Sheathbill  in  the  waters 
of  Australia  or  New  Zealand. 

*  In  the  Falkland  Islcsjt  is  called  the  "  Kelp-Pigeon.'*  and  by 
some  of  the  earlier  French  navigators  the  "  Pigeon  blancantarctique. 
The  cognate  species  of  Kerguelcn  Land  is  named  by  the  sealers 
"  Sorc-cycd  Pigeon,"  from  its  prominent  fleshy  orbits,  as  well  as 
"  Paddy-bird  '  — the  last  doubtless  from  its  white  plumage  calling  to 
mind  that  of  some  of  the  smaller  Egrets,  so-called  by  the  English  in 
India  and  elsewhere. 

'Lesson  (loc.  cit.)  cites  a  brief  but  correct  indication  of  this 
species  as  observed  by  Lcsquin  (Lyeie  armoricain,  x.  36)  on 
Crozct  Island,  and,  not  suspecting  it  to  be  distinct,  was  at  a  loss 
to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  of  the  lattcr's  description  with  that 
given  of  the  other  species  by  earlier  authors. 


devoted  largely  to  dairying,  extends  to  the  N.,  S.  and  W..  and 
large  quantities  of  cheese  are  exported.  Among  the  dt/s 
other  manufactures  are  furniture,  particularly  chairs  (for  which 
the  dty  is  noted),  toys,  piachinery,  bee  hives,  gloves,  knit  goods, 
brick,  carriages,  wagons,  excelsior,  tanned  leather,  shoes, 
enamel  ware,  canned  vegetables  (especially  teas),  beer,  flour, 
pianos  and  plumbing  supplies.  The  total  value  of  the  factory 
product  in  1905  was  $10,086,648,  38*1%  representing  furniture; 
and  56*7%  of  the  whole  number  of  factory  wage-earners  vert 
employed  in  the  furniture  factories.  A  trading  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sheboygan  river  was  established  about  1830  and 
was  maintained  for  about  fourteen  years;  in  1834  a  saw-mill 
was  built  at  the  first  rapids  of  the  river,  about  a  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  during  the  next  three  years  many  settlers  came  and 
a  great  dty  was  platted  on  paper.  Sheboygan  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  in  1846,  and  was  first  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1853. 
Several  miles  from  Sheboygan  Falls  (pop.  in  1905,  14x1),  a 
village  about  5  m.  W.  of  Sheboygan  and  S.W.  of  Plymouth 
(pop.  in  1905,  2764),  the  Spring  Farms  Association,  a  Fourieriie 
community  of  ten  families,  farmed  succcssfuUy  thirty  acres 
of  land  from  1845  until  1848,  when  lack  of  interest  in  the  experi- 
ment brought  about  a  dissolution  by  mutual  agreement. 

SHECHBM  (mod.  NMus),  an  andent  town  of  Palestine,  SX 
of  Samaria,  which  first  appears  in  history  as  the  place  where 
Jacob  and  his  family  settled  for  a  while  (Gen.  ixxiii.  18;  d. 
John  iv.  12).  It  was  occupied  then  by  Hivites  (Gen.  xzziv.  3), 
and  a  tragedy  took  i^ce  in  connexion  with  the  chieftain's 
violation  of  Jacob's  daughter  Dinah.  It  was  set  apart  as  a  dty 
of  refuge  (Jos.  xx.  7)  and  was  occupied  by  the  Kohathite  Leviics 
in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (xxi.  21).  Here,  between  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  Joshua  made  his  last  speech  to  the  elders  of  the  Israelites 
(Jos.  xxiv.  i).  The  mother  of  Abimdech  the  son  of  Gideon  was 
a  Shechemite,  and  Shechcm  was  the  centre  of  his  short-lived 
kingdom  (Jud.  viii.  31,  ix.).  Here  Rehoboam  nude  the  foolah 
speech  which  kindled  the  revolt  of  the  N.  kingdom  (1  Kings  xii.  i), 
after  which  it  was  for  a  time  the  headqtiarters  of  Jeroboam 
(i  Kings  xii.  25). 

Shechem  was  evidently  a  holy  place  in  remote  antiquity. 
The  "  oak  "  under  which  Jacob  hid  his  teraphim  (Gen.  xzxv.  4) 
was  doubtless  a  sacred  tree,  as  there  the  images  (which  it  was 
not  seemly  to  bring  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Beth-el)  would  be  safe. 
The  god  of  the  C^naanite  dty  was  Baal-Berith:  his  temple  vss 
destroyed  when  Abimelech  quelled  the  rising  of  his  fickle  subjects 
(Jud.  ix.  4,  46).  A  great  standing  stone  under  an  oak>tree  here 
was  traditionally  associated  with  Joshua's  last  ^)cech  (Jos.  xxiv. 
26).  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  we  hear 
nothing  of  Shechem,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  commanding 
importance  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Samaria.  It  no  doubt 
owed  its  subsequent  development  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria 
and  the  rise  in  the  district  surrounding  of  the  Samaritan  nation 
founded  on  the  colonists  settled  by  Sargon  and  Assurbani-pal 
To  Joscphus  it  was  "  the  new  city  "  by  the  inhabitants  called 
Mabortha  (B.  J.,  IV.  viii.  x),  but  the  offidal  name  Neapdis  or 
Flavia  Ncapolis,  so  called  to  commemorate  its  restoration  by 
Vespasian  (Titus  Flavius  Vcspasianus),  soon  became  universal, 
and  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem  name  N&blus — a  signal 
exception  to  the  general  rule  that  the  place-names  of  Palcstinr, 
whenever  disturbed  by  foreign  influence,  usually  revert  In  time 
to  the  old  Semitic  nomenclature. 

There  was  a  bishopric  at  Neapolis  during  the  Byzantine  period, 
and  an  attack  made  by  the  Samaritans  on  the  bishop  (Pentecost. 
A.D.  474)  was  punished  by  the  emperor  Zcno,  who  gave  Gcrizrm 
to  the  Christians.  It  was  captured  by  the  crusaders  under 
Tancred  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  (1099);  they  bekl 
it  till  1 1 84,  when  they  lost  it  to  Saladin.  The  prindptal  mosque 
of  the  town  is  a  church  of  the  crusaders  converted  to  Mahomnnedaa 
worship.  Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  turbulent  sheikh  Kasim  el-Abmad..  In  1854  tfce 
soldiers  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  pillaged  it. 

N&blus  is  now  the  chief  town  of  a  subdivision  of  the  province  of 
Beirut.  It  lies  in  the  valley  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  on  the 
main  caravan  route  from  Jerusalem  northward.    The  situation 
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is  famota  for  its  beauty.    There  are  about  24,000  inhabitants-* 

all  Moslems  except  about  150  Samaritans  and  perhaps  700 

Christians.    The  isJiabitants  are  notorious  for  fanaticism  and 

lawlessness,  and  Europeans  are  usually  greeted  with  vile  epithets. 

There  are  missions,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic;  and 

an  important  hospital  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Missionary 

Society.    There  is  a  flourishing  trade  in  soap,  which  is  here 

manufactured,  and  a  considerable  commerce  in  wool  and  cotton 

with  the  regions  E.  of  the  Jordan. 

lo  the  neighbourhood  of  Nftblus  are  shown:  (i)  a  modem  building 
which  covers  the  traditional  rite  of  the  tomb  of  Joaeph,  as  accepted 
by  Jews,  Samaritans  and  Christians.  The  authority  for  the  burial 
01  Joseph  at  Shechem  is  the  speech  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  16),  though 
JoKphus  places  the  sepulchre  at  Hebron  {Anl.  II.  viii.  2).  Moslem 
tradition  also  regards  Shechem  as  the  burial-place  of  Joseph;  but 
it  appears  as  though  the  actual  rite,  as  riiown.  has  not  been  always 
in  one  unvarying  spot.  (3)  The  well  of  Jacob,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Nftblus  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  whkh  is  an  excavation  of 

Eeat  depth.  The  tradition  fixing  this  hallowed  place  seems  to  have 
ten  constant  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Christian  centuries,  and 
it  is  one  d  the  veiy  few  **  holy  places  '*  shown  to  travellers  and 
pilgrims  in  Palestine,  the  authenticity  of  which  deserves  conridera- 
tion.  It  is  one  of  the  small  number  of  rites  mentioned  by  the 
Bordeaux  pilgrim  (a.d.  S33). 

The  rite  of  the  sacred  oak  has  been  sought  at  two  places:  one 
called  Ei-'AmOd,  "the  column  "-^here  is  "Joeeph^s  tomb"; 
and  the  other  at  BaUUa  (a  name  containing  the  consonants  of  the 
Semitic  word  for  "  oak  ").  near  Jacob's  WclL  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

8HSD.  (i)  A  small  hut,  shelter  or  outhouse,  especially  lone 
with  a  "  shed  roof  "  or  "  lean-to,"  a  roof  with  only  one  set  of 
rafters,  falling  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  wall,  like  an  aisle  roof. 
"  Shed  "  is  also  the  term  applied  to  a  large  roofed  shelter  open  at 
the  sides  for  the  storage  of  goods,  rolling-stock,  locomotives,  &c., 
on  a  railway  or  dock-wharf.  According  to  Skeat,  the  word  is  a 
Kentish  form  of  "  shade,"  "  shadow,"  in  O.  Eng.  scad,  sceadu, 
cf.  Ger.  SckaUen;  the  ultimate  origin  is  the  root  ska-,  to  cover, 
seen  in  Gr.  <rfad,  shadow,  <rK)?r4,  tent,  shelter,  stage,  whence 
Eng.  "  scene  ";  the  Eng.  "  sky  "  comes  from  a  closely  allied 
root  sku,  also  to  cover,  cf.  Lat.  obscurus,  (2)  To  spill,  to  scatter, 
to  cast  off r  originally  the  word  seems  to  have  meant  to  part, 
to  divide,  a  use  only  surviving  in  "  watershed."  The  O.  Eng.  verb 
was  sceddan,  in  Mid.  Eng.  skesdeHf  to  divide,  separate.  "  Shed  " 
in  the  sense  of  to  spill  has,  however,  by  some  etymologists  been 
taken  to  be  a  separate  word  from  that  meaning  to  part;  it  would 
in  that  case  appear  to  be  connected  with  O.  Fris.  sckeddct  to  shake, 
the  root  of  which  is  found  in  "  shudder." 

8HBDD.  WILLIAM  ORBBIIOUGH  THAYER  (1820-1894)1 
American  Presbyterian,  was  bom  in  Acton,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  21st  of  June  1820.  In  1839  he  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Vermont,  and  in  1843  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
After  a  short  pastorate  at  Brandon,  Vermont,  he  was  successively 
professor  of  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Vermont 
(1845-1852),  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary  (1852-1854),  professor  of  church  history  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  (1854-1862),  and,  after  one  year  (1862- 
1863)  as  associate  pastor  of  the  Brick  Church  of  New  York  City, 
of  sacred  literature  (1863-1874)  and  of  systematic  theology 
(x  874-1 890)  in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  died  in  New 
York  City  on  the  17th  of  November  1894. 

Dr  Shedd  was  a  high  Calvinist  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  system- 
atic  theologians  of  tne  American  Presbyterian  church.  His  great 
work  was  Dogmatic  Thedogy  (3  vols.,  1 888-1 894).  He  also  wrote 
Lectures  on  Ike  Philosopky  ^  ntsiary  (1856),  in  which  he  applied  to 
history  the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution;  Discourses  and  Essays 
(1856):  A  Manual  of  Church  History  (2  vols.,  1857),  a  translation  of 
Gucricke;  A  History  of  Ckristian  Doctrine  (2  vols.,  1863);  Theologi- 
cal Essays  (1877);  Lilerary  Essays  (1878);  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  tke  Romans  (1879);  The  Doctrine  of  Endless  Puniskment 
(1885);  and  he  edited  Coleridge's  Complete  Works  (7  vols..  New 
York,   1694). 

8HSB.  SIR  MARTIH  ARCHER  (i  770-1850),  English  portrait- 
painter  and  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  bom  in 
Dublin  on  the  23rd  of  December  1770.  He  was  sprung  from  an 
old  Irish  family,  and  his  father,  a  merchant,  regarded  the  profes- 
sioR  of  a  painter  as  no  fit  occupation  for  a  descendant  of  the 
Shees.  Young  Shee  became,  nevertheless,  a  student  of  art  in 
the  Dublin  Society,  and  came  early  to  London,  where  he  was,  in 
XXIV  14 


1788,  introduced  by  Burke  to  Reynolds,  by  whose  advice  he 
studied  in  the  schools  of  Hie  Royal  Academy.  In  1789  he 
exhibited  his  first  two  pictures,  the  Head  of  an  Old  BCan  and 
Portrait  of  a  Gentleman.  During  the  next  ten  yean  he  steadily 
increased  in  practice.  He  was  chosen  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1798,  shortly  after  Flazman,  and  in  x8oo  he  was 
made  a  Royal  Academician.  In  the  former  year  he  had  married, 
removed  to  Romney's  house  in  Cavendish  Square,  and  set  up  as 
his  Successor.  Shee  continued  to  paint  with  great  readiness  of 
hand  and  fertility  of  invention,  althou^  his  portraits  were 
eclipsed  by  more  than  one  of  his  contemporaries,  and  especially 
by  Lawrence,  Hoppner,  Phillips,  Jackson  and  Raebum.  The 
eariier  portraits  of  the  artist  are  carefully  finished, easy  inaction, 
with  good  drawing  and  excellent  discrimination  of  character. 
They  show  an  undue  tendency  to  redness  in  the  flesh  painting — 
a  defect  which  is  still  more  apparent  in  his  later  works,  in  wUch 
the  handling  is  less  "  square,"  crisp  and  forcible.  In  addition 
to  his  portraits  he  executed  various  subjects  and  historical  "works, 
such  as  Lavinia,  Belisarius,  his  diploma  picture  Prospero  and 
Miranda,  and  the  Daughter  of  Jephthah.  In  1805  he  published 
a  poem  consisting  of  Rhymes  oh  Aff,  and  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
second  part  in  1809.  Byron  spoke  well  of  it  in  his  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,  and  invoked  a  place  for  "  Shee  and  genius  '* 
in  the  temple  of  fame.  Shee  published  another  small  volume 
of  verses  in  18x4,  entitled  The  Commemoratum  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  other  Poems,  but  this  effort  did  not  greatly  increase 
his  fame.  He  now  produced  a  tragedy  called  Alasco,  of  which 
the  scene  was  laid  in  Poland.  The  play  was  accepted  at  .Covent 
Garden,  but  Colman,  the  licenser,  refused  it  his  sanction,  on  tAe 
plea  of  its  containing  certain  treasonable  allusions,  and  Shee,  in 
great  wrath,  resolved  to  make  his  appeal  to  the  public  This 
violent  threat  he  carried  out  in  1824,  but  Alasco  is  still  on  the 
list  of  unacted  dramas.  On  the  death  of  Lawrence  in  1830^ 
Shee  was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  dispute 
regarding  the  use  of  rooms  to  be  provided  by  government,  and 
in  his  examination  before  the  parliamentary  committee  of  1836, 
he  ably  defended  the  rights  of  the  Academy.  He  continued  to 
paint  till  1845,  and  died  on  the  X3th  of  August  1850. 

8HBBP  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  scedp,  a  word  common  in 
various  forms  to  Teutonic  languages;  e.g.  the  German  Schaf), 
a  name  originally  bestowed  in  all  probability  on  the  familiar 
domesticated  ruminant  {Otis  aries),  but  now  extended  to  include 
its  immediate  wild  relatives.  Although  many  of  the  domesticated 
breeds  ait  hornless,  sheep  belong  to  the  family  of  hollow-homed 
ruminants  or  Bovidae  (g.v.).  Ptactically  they  form  a  group  im- 
possible of  definition,  as  they  pass  imperceptibly  into  the  goats. 
Both  sexes  usually  possess  horns,  but  those  of  the  females  are 
small.  In  the  niides  the  horns  are  generally  angulated,  and 
marked  by  fine  transverse  wrinkles;  their  colour  being  greenish 
or  brownish.  They  are  directed  outwards,  and  curve  in  an  open 
spiral,  with  the  tips  directed  outwards.  Although  there  may  be  a 
fringe  of  hair  on  the  throat,  the  males  have  no  beard  on  the 'chin; 
and  they  also  lack  the  strong  odour  characteristic  of  goats. 
Usually  the  taU  is  short;  and  in  all  the  wild  species  the  coat 
takes  the  form  of  hair,  and  not  'wool.  Like  goats,  sheep  have 
narrow  upper  molar  teeth,  very  different  from  those  of  the  oxen, 
and  narrow  hairy  muzzles.  Between  the  two  middle  toes,  .in 
most  species,  is  lodged  a  deep  glandular  bag  having  the  form  of 
a  retort  with  a  small  external  orifice,  which  secretes  an  unctuous 
and  odorous  substance.  This,  tainting  the  herbage  or  stones  over 
which  the  animal  walks,  affords  the  means  by  which,  throu|^ 
the  powerfully  developed  sense  of  smell,  the  neighbourhood  of 
other  individuals  of  the  species  is  recognized.  Tlie  crumen  or 
suborbital  face-gland,  which  is  so  largely  developed  and  probably 
performs  the  same  office  in  some  antelopes  and  deer,  is  present, 
although  in  a  comparatively  rudimentary  form,  in  most  spedcs, 
but  is  absent  in  others.  Wild  sheep  attain  their  maximum 
development,  both  in  respect  of  number  and  size,  in  Central  Asia. 
They  associate  either  in  large  flocks,  or  in  family-parties;  the 
old  males  generally  keeping  apart  from  the  rest.  Although 
essentially  mountain  animals,  sheep  generally  frequent  opcn^ 


undulitin^  diatriciif  nthrr  thui  the  predpitous  heigbu  IQ  *hich 
gull  AR  putiil.  1(  Duy  be  added  tlut  Ihe  lattg  xaih  of  mail 
tarae  breeiii  ut^  tike  waoL,  in  kU  probability  tbe  reu^u  of 

Tilt  PiTdir  plitHU,  on  the  conGna  of  Turkeatu,  «t  in  elevn- 
tioD  of  r6,ooo  f(.  ibove  the  KA-tevel,  a  the  borne  of  tbe  mignifi- 
cent  Otit  full,  named  after  the  celebnled  Venetiu  tnveller 
Marco  Polo,  who  met  wiib  it  in  tbe  131b  cenluiy.  It  ii  remaik- 
>ble  [01  the  mat  >Ia  of  tbe  horns  of  tbe  old  laina  and  Ihe  wide 
open  iweep  of  tbdr  curve,  10  that  the  pcnnts  itand  bokUy  out 
on  each  aide,  far  avay  from  the  aniinaJ*i  head,  inatcad  of  curling 
laund  nearly  in  the  aame  plane,  as  in  mst  of  tbe  allied  ipcciea. 
A  variety  inhabiting  tbe  Tbian  Shlan  ii  knoin  a>  O.  puti  ardni. 
An  tven  larger  acimat  ia  the  argili,  O.  iMiiiHni,  typically  from 
the  Altai,  but  repreicnled  by  one  na  in  Ladak  and  Tibet 
10.  amrnnH  Acdfigni],  and  by  a  ircond  io  Mongolia.  Allbough  ita 
hoini  are  leu  eilcDded  laterally  than  tboie  of  0.  ftli,  Ibey  are 
grander  and  more  maaaive.    In  tbeir  abort  lununer  coata  tbe  old 
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that  Ibex  o^i  icuccly  be  regarded 
O.  tnHodensii,  or  O.  cmina,  11  toiee  nituraliiti  prefer  to  caU  the 
■pecici.  llcie  bigboma  are  chancterued  by  the  ibaencc  of 
face-glandi,  and  the  compalativdy  tmoalh  front  lurface  of  the 
bonu  of  the  old  nma,  which  art  thu>  very  unlike  the  strongly 
wrinkled  bonu  of  Ihe  aisali  group.  Tlie  typical  bighoni  is  Ihe 
khaki-coloured  and  white-rumped  Rocky  Mountain  animal; 
bul  on  the  Stickln  riv^r  then  ii  a  nearly  black  can,  with  the 
unial  white  arena  (0.  Kmadmiij  ihtui),  while  thii  i>  replaced  in 
Alaska  by  the  nearly  piu«  white  O.e.daili;  the  grey  aheep  of  tbe 
Yukon  (0,  c.famini)  being  pcrbips  not  a  diitincl  form.  Keturn- 
Ing  to  Asia,  we  find  in  Ladak,  Aitor,  Afghanistan  and  the  Punjab 
ranges,  a  sheep  whose  bcal  races  are  variously  known  as  urin, 
uiial  and  sbapo,  and  whose  Inbuicsl  name  is  O.  tipui.  It  is 
a  smaller  animaJ  than  tbe  members  of  the  argali  group,  and 
appmumates  to  the  Armenian  and  the  Sardinian  wild  sheep  or 
mouflon  (ptii  tritiUdii  and  0.  mtainum)  (sec  MotnLON).  We 
have  In  Tibet  Ihe  bharal  or  blue  sheep,  Oni  IPstiidni)  bharat, 
and  in  N.  Africa  the  udad  or  aoudad,  0.  WH'olrapu)  ttrrio, 
both  of  which  have  no  tsce-glands  and  in  tliii  and  their  imoolh 
homi  ai^Hoiimaie  to  goals  (see  Bhaxal  and  Aoudad}. 
The  sheep  was  domesticated  in  Asia  and  Europe  I 
dawn  of  bistoty,  though  unknown  in  this  state  in  the  New  Worid 
until  alter  Ihe  Spanish  conqueat.     It  ha*  now  been  intnduced  by 


man  into  alraott  all  part*  o(  the  world  where  sgricuttaral  opera- 
lion*  are  carried  on,  but  flourishes  eapedaJly  in  ibe  temperate 
region*  of  both  iiemiipherea.  Whether  this  wtll-kiHWD  and 
useful  animal  is  derived  from  any  one  of  the  existing  wild  specie^ 
or  from  tbe  creaaing  of  several,  or  from  some  now  extinct  species, 
are  matters  nf  conjecture.  Tbe  variations  of  eilemal  chancters 
seen  in  tbe  diflerent  breeda  are  very  great.  They  are  chiefly 
manifested  in  tbe  form  snd  number  of  the  boms,  which  may  be 
increased  from  Ibe  normal  two  to  four  or  even  eight,  or  may  be 

shape  and  length  of  tbe  ears,  which  often  hang  pendent  by  the 
side  of  Ihe  bead;  in  tbe  peculiar  devation  or  arching  of  Ibe  nu^ 
bones  in  some  cutem  races;  in  the  length  of  Ihe  Uil,  aad  ibe 
development  of  gnat  DUuse*  of  lal  al  each  side  of  its  not  01  in 
tbe  tall  itself;  and  in  Ihe  colour  and  quality  of  the  fleece. 

On  tbe  W.  coast  of  Africa  two  distinct  breed*  of  hairj  sheep 
are  indigenous,  tbe  one  characteriad  by  its  large  site,  lor^  Emta 
and  smooth  coal,  and  the  other  by  its  Inferior  stature,  fewer 
build  and  heavily  mancd  neck  and  throat.  Both  breeds,  which 
have  abort  tails  and  smsll  horns  (present  only  in  the  lussK 
were  regarded  by  the  German  naturalist  Filainger  as  apedfi^ly 

the  first  type  he  proposed  the  name  0.  Ititfipa  and  for  the  Bccond 
O.julnaa.  Atlbough  such  distinctions  may  be  doubtful  (the  two 
African  breeds  are  almost  certainly  descended  froDi  one  ancestral 
form),  Ihe  relenlian  of  such  nama  may  be  convtnkat  a*  a 
provisional  measure. 

The  long-legged  haiiy  sheep,  wUcb  stand*  a  good  deal  laDa 
thin  a  Soulhdown,  ranges,  wilh  a  certain  amount  of  local  varia- 
tion, from  Lower  Guinea  to  the  Cape,  la  addition  10  it*  kieg 
limbs,  it  iscbaracterieedbyits  Roman  nose,  large  (but  not  dioc^ 
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In  the  majority  of  cases  it  appears  to  be  pied,  showing  lar^ 
blotches  of  black  or  brown  on  a  white  ground,  tbe  bead  being 
genenlly  white  with  large  black  patchea  on  tbe  sides,  most  of  the 
□eck  and  the  fore-part  of  the  body  black,  and  ihe  hind-quartns 
while  wilh  large  coloured  btotches.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
sheep  nay  be  uniformly  yellowish  while,  reddish  brown,  grryi^ 
bnwooteven  black.  Theuniformly  reddishordiesinut-broan 
spedmeni  apptoacb  most  neatly  to  Ihe  wild  mouAon  or  uiial 
in  colour,  bul  the  chnlnut  eiieiids  over  the  whole  of  the  uitder- 
parta  nA  flank*;  doRiaticalion  having  probably  led  to  the 
eliminalion  of  the  white  belly  and  dark  flank  band,  which  are 
doubileaa  protective  character*.  The  feeble  developmcDi  of  the 
horns  is  probably  also  a  feature  due  to  domestication- 

In  Angola  occurs  a  breed  of  Ihi*  sheep  whicb  has  probably 
been  crossed  wilh  the  fal-lailed  Malagasy  breed,  while  in  Cvinea 
there  Is  a  breed  wilh  lappets,  or  wattles,  on  the  thnal,  whidi  is 
probably  tbe  result  of  a  crois  with  the  lop^ared  sheep  of  ibe 
same  district.    The  Guineakip-carcd  breed,  it  may  be  mcnliOMd. 

blood  of  the  Roman-noied  hornless  Tbeban 
Haiiy  long-legged  sheep  are  also  met  wilh  in 
renia,  t>ui  are  not  pure-bred,  being  apparently  the  result  ol  a 
cnsB  between  Ihe  long-legged  Guinea  breed  and  Ihe  fat-tailed 

The  maned  hairy  abeep  (Osit  jtA^a),  which  appear*  to  be 
con£ned  Io  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  takes  lis  name  from  a  mane 
of  longish  hair  on  Ihe  throat  and  neck;  the  hair  00  tbe  body 
being  also  longer  than  in  Ibe  ordinary  long-legged  sheep.  This 
breed  is  frequently  black  or  brown  and  while;  bul  in  a  soiaU 
aub-breed  from  the  Cameroons  the  general  colour  b  chcslnul  or 
foiy  red,  with  the  fsce,  ears,  bullocks,  lower  surface  of  tail 
and  under-parts  black.    The  most  remarkable  thing  aboul  ibis 

futl-grown  ram  standing  only  ig  in.  al  the  withers. 

In  point  of  siie  this  pigmy  Cameroon  breed  come*  vriy  tloae 
to  an  exceedingly  small  sheep  of  which  tbe  lie 
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found  In  oerttbi  ancient  depoAtM  in  the  S.  of  England;  and  the 
question  azises  whether  the  two  breeds  may  not  have  been  nearly 
Riated.  Although  there  are  no  means  of  ascertauiing  whether 
the  extinct  pigmy  British  sheep  was  clothed  with  hair  or  with 
wool,  it  is  practically  certain  that  some  of  the  early  European 
sheep  retained  hair  like  that  of  thdr  wild  ancestor;  and  there 
is  accordingly  no  prima  fade  reason  why  the  breed  in  question 
should  not  have  been  hairy.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  so* 
called  peat-sheep  of  the  prehistoric  Swiss  lake-dwellcfs  appears 
to  be  represented  by  the  existing  Graubttnden  (Grisons)  breed, 
which  is  woolly  and  coloured  something  like  a  Southdown,  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  former  was  probably  also  wooUy,  and  hence 
that  the  survival  of  a  haicy  breed  in  a  neighbouring  part  of 
Europe  would  be  unlikely.  The  latter  part  of  the  argument  is 
not  very  convincing,  and  it  is  legitimate  to  surmise  that  in  the 
small  extinct  sheep  of  the  S.  of  England  we  may  have  a  possible 
relative  of  the  pigmy  hairy  sheep  of  W.  Africa. 

Fat-rumped  sheep,  Oms  steaiopyga,  are  common  to  Africa  and 
A^,  and  are  piebald  with  rudimentary  horns,  and  a  short  hairy 
coat,  being  bied  entirely  for  their  milk  and  flesh.  In  fat-taUed 
sheep,  on  Uie  othn  hand,  which  have  much  the  same  distribution, 
the  coat  is  woolly  and  generally  piebald.  Four-homed  sheep  are 
common  in  Iceland  and  the  Hebrides;  the  small  half-wild  breed 
of  Soa  often  showing  this  reduplication.  There  is  another  four- 
homed  breed,  distinguished  by  its  black  (in  place  of  brown) 
horns,  whose  home  is  probably  S.  Africa.  In  the  unicorn  sheep 
of  ^fepal  or  Tibet  the  two  horns  of  the  rams  are  completely 
welded  together.  In  the  Himalayan  and  Indian  hunia  sheep,  the 
rams  of  which  are  specially  trained  for  fighting,  and  have  highly 
convex  foreheads,  the  tail  is  short  at  birth.  Most  remarkable  of 
all  is  the  so-called  Wallachian  sheep,  or  Zackelschaf  {Otis 
strepnceros),  represented  by  several  more  or  less  distinct  breeds 
in  £.  Europe,  in  which  the  long  upright  horns  are  spirally  twisted 
like  those  of  the  maxkhor  wild  goat. 

For  the  various  breeds  of  wild  sheep  tee  R.  Lydekker,  WUd  Oxtn, 
Shetp  and  Goats  (London,  1808),  and  later  papers  in  the  Proceedings 
of  uie  Zoohpcal  Society  of  London.  Also  Rowland  Ward,  Records 
of  Big  Game  (5th  ed.,  London.  1906).  (R.  L.*) 

Modem  BHHsh  Breeds  of  Sheep. — ^The  sheep  native  to  the 
British  Isles  may  be  classified  as  the  lowland  and  the  mountain 
breeds,  and  subdivided  into  longwools  and  shortwools — the 
latter  including  the  Down  breeds,  sometimes  termed  black-faced. 
The  longwool  breeds  are  the  Leicester,  Border  Leicester,  Cotswold, 
Lincoln,  Kent,  Devon  Longwool,  South  Devon,  Wensleydale 
and  Roscommon.  The  shortmool  breeds  are  the  Oxf(mi  Down, 
Southdown,  Shropshire,  Hampshire  Down,  Suffolk,  Ryeland, 
Dorset  and  Somerset  Horn,  Kerry  Hill,  Radnor  and  Clun  Forest. 
The  mountain  breeds  indude  the  Cheviot,  Scotch  Black-face, 
Lonk,  Rough  Swaledale,  Derbyshire  Gritstone,  Penistone, 
Limestone,  Herdwick,  Dartmoor,  Exmoor  and  Wdsh  Mountain. 
These  breeds  are  all  English,  except  the  Border  Ldcester, 
Cheviot  and  Scotch  Black-faoe,  which  belong  to  Scotland;  the 
Wdsh  Mountain,  which  bdongs  to  Wales;  and  the  Roscommon, 
which  is  Irish.  The  majority  of  the  true  mountain  breeds  are 
homed,  the  males  only  in  the  cases  of  Cheviot,  Herdwick, 
Penistone  and  Welsh,  though  most  Cheviot  and  many  Herdwick 
rams  are  hornless.  Of  Derbyshire  Gritstone  neither  sex  has 
horns.  In  the  other  homed  breeds,  the  Dorset  and  Somerset, 
Limestone,  Exmoor,  Old  Norfolk,  and  Western  or  Old  Wiltshire, 
both  sexes  have  horns.  The  remaining  breeds  are  hornless. 
The  white-faced  breeds  indude  the  Ldcester,  Border  Leicester, 
Lincoln,  Kentish,  Cheviot,  Rydand,  Devon  Longwool,  South 
Devon,  Dorset  and  Somerset  Horn,  Limestone,  Penistone, 
Exmoor  and  Roscommon. 

The  Leicester^  though  now  not  numerous,  is  of  high  interest. 
It  was  the  breed  which  Robert  Bakewell  took  in  hand  in  the  i8lh 
century,  and  greatly  improved  by  the  exercise  of  his  skill  and 
judgment.  Bakewell  lived  at  Dishley  Grange,  Ldcestcrshire, 
and  in  France  the  Ldcester  sheep  are  still  called  Dishlcys.  In 
past  times  Leicester  blood  was  extensively  employed  in  the 
improvement  or  establishment  of  other  longwool  breeds  of  sheep. 
The  Ldcester,  as  seen  now,  has  a  white  wedge-shaped  face,  the 
forehead   covered   with  wool;   thin  mobile  ears;   neck   full 


towards  the  trunk,  short  and  level  with  the  back;  width  over 
the  shoulders  and  through  the  heart;  a  full  broad  breast;  fine 
dean  legs  standing  well  apart;  deep  round  barrel  and  great  depth 
of  carcass;  firm  flesh,  springy  pelt,  and  pink  skin,  covered  with 
fine,  curly,  lustrous  wool.  The  breed  is  maintained  pure  upon  the 
rich  pastures  of  Ldcestershire,  E.  and  N.  Yorkshire,  Cheshire, 
Cumberland  and  Durham,  but  its  chid  value  is  for  crossing, 
when  it  is  found  to  promote  maturity  and  to  improve  the  fattening 
propensity. 

The  Border  Leicester  originated  after  the  death  in  1795  of 
Bakewell,  when  the  Ldcester  breed,  as  it  then  existed,  diverged 
into  two  branches.  The  one  is  represented  by  the  breed  still 
known  in  England  as  the  Ldcester.  The  other,  bred  on  the 
Scottish  Borders,  with  an  early  admixture  of  Cheviot  blood, 
acquired  the  name  of  Border  Ldcester.  The  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  latter  are:  that  it  is  an  upstanding  animal 
of  gay  appearance  with  light  offal;  and  has  a  long  thou{^  strong 
neck  carrying  a  long,  lean,  dean  head  covered  with  white,  hard, 
but  not  wiry  hair,  free  from  wool,  long  highset  ears  and  a  black 
muzxle;  back  broad  and  muscular,  bdly  well  covered  with 
wool;  legs  clean,  and  a  fleece  of  long  white  wavy  wool,  arranged 
in  characteristic  locks  or  pirb. 

The  Blue-faced  Wensleydales  take  thdr  name  from  the  York- 
shire dale  of  which  Thirsk  is  the  centre.  They  are  longwool 
sheep,  derived  from  the  old  Teeswater  breed  by  crossing  with 
Ldcester  rams.  They  have  a  tuft  of  wool  on  the  forehead.  The 
skin  of  the  body  is  sometimes  blue,  whilst  the  wool  has  a  bright 
lustre,  is  curied  in  small  distinct  pirls,  and  is  of  uniform  staple. 
The  rams  are  in  much  favour  in  Scotland  and  the  N.  of  England 
for  crossing  with  ewes  of  the  various  black-faced  homed  mountain 
breeds  to  produce  mutton  of  superior  quality  and  to  use  the 
cross*ewes  to  breed  to  a  pure  longwool  or  sometimes  a  Down  ram. 

The  Cotswcid  is  an  old-established  breed  of  the  Gloucestershire 
hills,  extending  thence  into  Oxfordshire.  It  was  but  slightly 
crossed  for  improvement  by  the  Dishley  Leicestcrs  and  has 
retained  its  characteristic  type  for  generations.  They  are  big, 
handsome  sheep,  with  finely-arched  necks  and  graceful  carriage. 
With  their  broad,  straight  backs,  curved  ribs,  and  capadous 
quarters,  they  carry  a  great  weight  of  carcass  upon  strong, 
wide-standing  legs.  The  fine  white  fleece  of  long  wavy  wool  gives 
the  Cotswold  an  attractive  appearance,  which  is  enhanced  by  its 
topknot  or  forelock.  The  mutton  of  the  Cotswolds  is  not  of  high 
quality  except  at  an  early  age,  but  the  sheep  are  useful  for 
crossing  purposes  to  impart  size,  and  because  they  are  excep- 
tionally hardy. 

The  Lincdns  are  descended  from  the  old  native  breed  of 
Lincolnshire,  improved  by  the  use  of  Ldcester  blood.  They  are 
hardy  and  prolific,  but  do  not  quite  equal  the  Cotswolds  in  size. 
They  have  larger,  bolder  heads  than  the  Ldcesters.  Breeders  of 
Lincoln  rams  like  best  a  darkish  face,  with  a  few  black  spots  on 
the  ears;  ai)d  white  legs.  The  wool  has  a  broad  staple,  and  is 
denser  and  longer,  and  the  fleece  heavier,  than  in  any  other 
British  breed.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  the  breed  most  in 
favour  with  breeders  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  mating  with 
Merino  ewes  and  their  crosses.  The  progeny  is  a  good  general- 
purpose  sheep,  giving  a  large  fleece  of  wool  but  only  a  medium 
quality  of  mutton.  With  a  greater  proportion  of  Lincoln  blood 
in  the  mixed  flocks  of  the  world  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
produce  finer  mutton  by  using  Down  rams,  but  at  the  sacrifice 
of  part  of  the  yield  of  wool.  In  1906  Heniy  Dudding,  of  Riby 
Grove,  Lincolnshire,  obtained  at  auction  the  sum  of  1450  guineas 
for  a  Lincoln  ram  bred  by  him, — the  highest  price  paid  for  a 
sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  same  year  Robert  and 
William  Wright,  of  Nocton  Heath,  Lincoln,  sold  their  flock  of 
950  animals  to  Sefior  Manud  Cobo,  Buenos  Aires,  for  £30,000. 

The  Dtwm  LonpBooi  is  a  breed  locally  developed  in  the  valleys 
of  W.  Somerset,  N.  and  E.  Devon,  and  parts  pf  Cornwall.  It 
originated  in  a  strong  infusion  of  Leicester  blood  amongst  the  old 
Bampton  stock  of  Devonshire.  The  Devon  Longwool  is  not 
unlike  the  Lincoln,  but  is  coaner.  It  is  white-faced,  with  a  lock 
of  wool  on  the  forehead. 

The  Souik  Devon  or  South  Dum  are,  like  the  cattle  of  that 
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n&me,  a  strictly  local  breed,  which  likewise  exemplify  the  good 
results  of  crossing  with  the  Leicesters.  The  South  Devons  have 
a  fairly  fine  silky  fleece  of  long  staple,  heavier  than  that  of  the 
Devon  Longwool,  which  it  also  ezcds  in  size. 
f  The  RoscomMon~~iht  one  breed  of  modem  sheep  native  to 
Ireland— is  indebted  for  its  good  qualities  largely  to  the  use 
of  Leicester  blood.  It  is  a  big-bodied,  high-standing  sheep, 
carrying  a  long,  wavy,  silky  fleece.  It  ranges  mainly  from  the 
middle  of  Ireland  westwards,  but  its  numbers  have  declined 
considerably  in  competition  with  the  Shropshire. 

The  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  is  native  to  the  rich  tract  of 
grazing  land  on  the  S.  coast  of  Kent.  They  are  hardy,  white- 
faced  sheep,  with  a  dose-coated  longwool  fleece.  They  were 
gradually,  like  the  Cotswolds,  improved  from  the  oilgiiuU  type 
of  slow-maturity  sheep  by  selection  in  preference  to  the  use  of 
rams  of  the  Improved  Leicester  breed.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Lincoln,  no  breed  has  received  greater  distinction  in  New 
Zealand,  where  it  is  in  high  repute  for  its  hardiness  and  general 
usefulness.  When  difficulties  relating  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  food  arise  the  Romney  is  a  better  sheep  to  meet  them  than  the 
Lincohs  or  other  longwools. 

The  Oxford  Down  is  a  modem  breed  which  owes  its  origin  to 
crossing  between  Cotswolds  and  Hampshire  Downs  and  South- 
downs.  Although  it  has  inherited  the  forelock  from  its  longwool 
ancestors,  it  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  shortwool  type, 
and  is  accordingly  classified  as  such.  An  Oxford  Down  ram  has 
a  bold  masculine  head;  the  poll  well  covered  with  wool  and 
the  forehead  adorned  by  a  topknot;  ears  self-coloured,  upright, 
and  of  fair  length;  face  of  tmiform  dark  brown  colour;  legs 
short,  dark,  and  free  from  spots;  back  level  and  chest  wide; 
and  the  fleece  heavy  and  thick.  The  breed  is  popular  in  Oxford 
and  other  midland  counties.  Its  most  notable  success  in  recent 
years  is  on  the  Scottish  and  English  borders,  where,  at  the 
annual  ram  sales  at  Kelso,  a  greater  number  of  rams  is  auctioned 
of  this  than  of  any  other  breed,  to  cross  with  flocks  of  Leicester- 
Cheviot  ewes  especially,  but  also  with  Border  Leicesters  and 
three-parts-bred  ewes.  It  is  supplanting  the  Border  Leicester 
as  a  sire  of  mutton  sheep;  for,  although  its  progeny  is  slower  in 
reaching  maturity,  tegs  can  be  fed  to  greater  weights  in  spring 
— 6s  to  68  lb  per  carcass— without  becoming  too  fat  to  be 
classed  as  finest  quality. 

The  Southdown,  from  the  short  dose  pastures  upon  the  chalky 
soils  of  the  South  Downs  in  Sussex,  was  formeriy  known  as  the 
Sussex  Down.  *  In  past  times  it  did  for  the  improvement  of  the 
shortwool  breeds  of  sheep  very  much  the  same  kind  of  work 
that  the  Leicester  performed  in  the  case  of  the  longwool  breeds. 
A  pure-bred  Southdown  sheep  has  a  small  head,  with  a  light 
brown  or  brownish  grey  (often  mouse-coloured)  face,  fine  bone, 
and  a  symmetrical,  wdl-fleshed  body.  The  legs  are  short  and 
neat,  the  animal  being  <^  small  size  compared  with  the  other 
Down  sheep.  The  fleece  is  of  fine,  dose,  short  wool,  and  the 
mutton  is  excellent.  "  Underbill "  flocks  that  have  been  kept 
for  generations  in  East  Anglia,  on  the  Weald,  and  on  flat 
meadow  land  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  assumed  a 
heavier  type  than  the  original  "  Upperdown  "  sheep.  It  was  at 
one  time  thought  not  to  be  a  rent-paying  breed,  but  modem 
market  requirements  have  brought  it  well  within  that  category. 

The  Shropshire  is  descended  from  the  old  native  she^  of  the 
Salopian  hills,  improved  by  the  use  of  Southdown  blood.  Though 
heavier  in  fleece  and  a  bulkier  animal,  the  Shropshire  resembles 
an  enlarged  Southdown.  As  distinguished  from  the  latter, 
however,  the  Shropshire  has  a  darker  face,  blackish  brown  as  a 
mle,  with  very  neat  ears,  whilst  its  head  is  more  massive,  and  is 
better  covered  with  wool  on  the  top  and  at  the  sides.  This  breed 
has  made  rapid  strides  in  recent  years,  and  it  has  acquired  favour 
in  Ireland  as  well  as  abroad.  It  is  an  early-maturity  breed,  and 
no  other  Down  produces  a  better  back  to  handle  for  condition — 
the  frame  is  so  thickly  covered  with  flesh  and  fat. 

The  Hampshire  Down  is  another  breed  which  owes  much  of  its 
improved  character  to  an  infusion  of  Southdown  blood.  Early 
in  the  iQtb  century  the  old  Wiltshire  white-faced  homed  sheep, 
with  a  scanty  coat  of  baiiy  wool,  and  the  Berkshire  Knot, 


roamed  over  the  downs  of  their  native  counties.  Only  a  remnant 
of  the  former  under  the  name  of  the  Western  sheep  survives  in  t 
pure  state,  but  their  cross  descendants  are  seen  in  the  modem 
Hampshire  Down,  which  originated  by  blending  them  with  the 
Southdown.  Eariy  maturity  and  great  size  have  been  the 
objects  aimed  at  and  attained,  this  breed,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other,  being  identified  with  early  maturity.  One  reason 
for  this  is  the  eariy  date  at  which  the  ewes  take  the  ram.  Wlitbt 
heavier  than  the  Shrop^re,  the  Hampshire  Down  sheep  is  less 
symmetricaL  It  has  a  black  face  and  l^s,  a  big  head  with 
Roman  nose,  darkish  ears  set  well  back,  and  a  broad  level  back 
(especially  over  the  shoulders)  nicdy  filled  in  with  lean  meaL 

The  Dorset  Down  or  West  Cotmtry  Down,  "  a  middle  tyiK  ci 
Down  sheep  pre-eminently  suited  to  Dorsetshire,"  a  a  kxal 
variety  of  the  Hampshire  Down  breed,  separated  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Donet  Down  sheep  sodety  in  1904,  about  eighty  ycais 
after  the  type  of  the  breed  had  been  established. 

The  SuffUh  b  another  Down,  which  took  its  origin  about  1790 
in  the  crossing  of  improved  Southdown  rams  with  ewes  of  the 
old  black-face  Homed  Norfolk,  a  breed  still  represented  by  a 
limited  number  of  animals.  The  charact^istics  of  the  latter  are 
retained  in  the  black  face  and  legs  of  the  Suffolk,  but  the  bonis 
have  been  bred  out.  The  fleece  is  modnatdy  short,  the  wool 
bdng  of  dose,  fine,  lustrous  fibre,  without  any  tendency  to  msL 
The  limbs,  woolled  to  the  knees  and  hocks,  are  dean  bdow.  The 
breed  is  distinguished  by  having  the  smoothest  and  blackest 
face  and  legs  of  all  the  Down  breeds  and  no  wool  on  the  bead. 
Although  it  handles  hard  on  the  back  when  fat,  no  breed  ezcqA 
the  old  Homed  Norfolk  equals  it  in  producing  a  saddle  cut  of 
mutton  with  such  an  abundance  of  lean  red  meat  in  proportioa 
to  fat.  It  carried  off  the  highest  honours  in  the  dressed  carcass 
competition  at  Chicago  in  1903,  and  the  diampionship  in  the 
"  block  test "  at  Smithfidd  Club  Show  was  woo  for  the  frve  years 
1903-1906  by  Suffolks  or  Suffolk  cross  lambs  from  faig-^raflMd 
Cheviot  ewes.  In  1907,  the  championship  went  to  a  Cbevkt 
wether,  but  in  the  two  pure,  short-wooUed  classes  all  the  tea 
awards  were  secured  by  Suffolks,  and  in  the  two  cross-bred 
wether  classes  nine  of  the  ten  awards  went  to  &  Suffolk  crass. 
The  mutton  of  all  the  Down  breeds  is  of  superior  quality,  but 
that  of  the  Suffolk  is  pre-eminently  so. 

The  Cheviot  takes  its  name  from  the  range  of  hills  atretchiof 
along  the  boundary  between  England  and  Scotland,  on  both  sdes 
of  which  the  breed  now  extends,  though  larger  types  are  produoBd 
in  East  Lothian  and  in  Sutherlandshire.  The  Cheviot  is  a  hardy 
sheep  with  straight  wool,  of  moderate  length  and  very  dose-sei, 
whilst  wiry  white  hair  covers  the  face  and  legs.  Put  to  the 
Border  Ldcester  ram  the  Cheviot  ewe  produces  the  HalJ-hred, 
which  as  a  breeding  ewe  is  unsurpassed  as  a  rent-paying,  arable* 
land  sheep. 

The  Scotch  Black-faee  breed  is  chiefly  reared  in  Scotland,  bat 
it  is  of  N.  of  England  origin.  Their  greater  hardiness,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Cheviots,  hiss  brought  them  into  favour  upon  the 
higher  grounds  of  the  N.  of  En^and  and  of  Scotland,  where 
they  thrive  uoon  heather  hills  and  coarse  and  exposed  grariog 
lands.  The  colour  of  face  and  l^s  is  wdl-defined  black  and  white, 
the  black  predominating.  The  spiral  horns  are  k>w  at  the  oova, 
with  a  dear  space  between  the  roots,  and  sweep  in  a  wide  cur^t. 
sloping  slightly  backwards,  and  clear  of  the  cheek.  Tbe  fashioo- 
able  fleece  is  down  to  the  ground,  hairy  aikd  strong,  and  el 
uniform  quality  throughout. 

The  Lonh  has  its  home  amongst  the  moorlands  of  N.  Lancashire 
and  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  it  b  the  largest  of  :he 
mountain  breeds  of  the  N.  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  bears  motf 
resemblance  to  the  Scotch  Black-face,  but  carries  a  finer,  heavier 
fleece,  and  b  larger  in  head.  Its  face  and  legs  are  mottled  black 
and  white,  and  its  boms  are  strong.    The  tail  b  long  and  roagb. 

The  Herdwich  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  breeds  thriving  upon  thr 
poor  mountain  land  in  Cumberiand  and  WestmoriaiML  The 
rams  sometimes  have  small,  curved,  wide  horns  like  those  of  the 
Cheviot  ram.  The  colour  of  the  fleece  b  white,  with  a  few 
darkish  spots  here  and  there;  the  faces  and  legs  are  dark  in  thr 
lambs,  gradually  becoming  white  or  light  grey  in  a  lew  yean* 
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"Hie  wool  b  ftroog  ud  cwie,  ttaudliif  np  mmi)  the  aboulden 

ifld  dnim  the  breasl  like  a  mine  .  The  lonbead  has  a  topknot, 
and  tbe  tail  a  wcU  covered. 

Tte  LinusUmt  is  a  breed  ol  whicb  little  d  heud.  It  if  almost 
renricted  to  the  fells  of  Wnliaarland,  and  Is  pnlubly  nearly 
reUted  lo  the  Scotch  BUck-Iace.  The  bte«d  doe>  not  thrive  </S 
its  own  geological  foimattoD,  and  the  ewes  leek  the  lam  eariy  in 
the  leaion.  The  lo-called  "  Limestones "  of  the  DeihyiJure 
hilli  are  really  LeiceMeis. 

TIk  Ifeliil  Uaailain  h  B  Bnall.  active,  lott-WDaaed,  white-' 
laced  breed  of  hardy  chaiacter.  The  legs  ue  often  ycQotriih, 
and  tliii  colour  may  extend  to  the  face.  Tlie  mutton  is  of 
eiceUent  quality.  The  ewes,  sltknigh  difficult  to  confine  by 
ordiouy  fences,  are  in  Ugh  favour  in  lowland  districts  for 
bleeding  fattening  lambs  lo  Down  and  other  early  maturity  rsDIS. 
The  Cfan  Ftral  is  a  local  bleed  in  W.  ShiopsUie  and  the 
adjacent  part  of  Wales.  It  is  descended  from  the  old  Tao-faced 
■heep.  It  is  now  three  parts  Shropshire,  having  been  much, 
croued  with  that  bmd,  but  its  wool  is  ratber  couscr. 

Tlie  Sadnor  ii  short-limbed  and  low-set  with  speckled  face  and 
legs.  It  is  related  to  the  Qun  Forest  and  the  Kerry  HiH  ihecp. 
The  draft  ewes  of  all  three  breeds  are  in  high  demaiul  for  breeding 
to  Down  and  longwool  nuns  in  the  English  midlands. 

The  Sytland  breed  is  so  named  from  the  RyeUnds,  a  poor 
upland  district  in  Herelordsbire.  It  is  a  very  old  breed,  against 
which  the  ShiDpshires  have  made  lubslantial  headway.  Its 
superior  qualities  in  wool  and  ntulton  production  have  been  fully 
demonitraled,  and  a  demand  for  mms  is  springing  up  in  S.  as 
well  as  in  N.  Amttica.  The  Rytlind  sheep  are  small,  hondess, 
have  while  faces  and  legs,  and  remarkably  fine  short  wool,  with 
a  topknot  on  the  forehead. 

lite  DarltnOffr,  a  hardy  local  Devonshire  breed,  is  a  lar^  horn- 
less, longwod,  while-fieeced  sheep,  with  a  long  mottled  face. 
It  has  been  aittacliog  attention  in  recent  years. 

The  Bxmoor  is  a  homed  breed  of  Devonshire  moorland,  one 
of  the  few  remaining  remnants  ol  direct  descent  from  the  old 
forest  breeds  of  England.  Tliey  have  while  legs  and  laces  and 
black  nostrils.  The  coiled  horns  lie  more  closely  to  the  head  than 
in  the  Dorset  and  Somerset  Horn  breed.  The  Eimoors  have 
close,  fine  fieece  of  short  wooL  They  are  very  hardy,  and  >ield 
rnulton  of  choice  flavour. 

TbeDorut  and  Sovursa  Soma  an  M  wat-coantry  bietd  of 
■heep.  .  The  Seece  is  fine  in  quality,  of  dm  tenure,  and  the  wool 
is  intermediate  between  long  and  short,  whilst  the  bead  carries 
B  forelock.  Both  scia  have  hams,  very  much  coiled  in  tbe  ram. 
The  muzzle,  legs  and  hoofs  arc  white;  the  noalrils  pink.  This 
is  a  hardy  breed,  in  sire  somewhat  exceeding  the  SouthdowiL 
The  qiedal  characteristic  of  the  breed  is  that  the  ewes  take  lh( 
ram  at  an  unusually  early  period  of  the  year,  and  cm  cwea  art 
in  demand  for  breeding  house  Lamb  for  ChrisimBS.  Two  cr^  of 
Iambs  in  >  year  are  sometimes  obtained  from  the  ewes,  altliough 
it  does  not  pay  lo  keep  such  rapid  breeding  up  regularly, 

Tbe  if  <nw  is  the  most  widely  distributed  sheep  m  the  wodd. 
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htmdted  jreus.    Hiey  thrive  wdl  tberc,  as  they  do  evoywhere, 

but  they  are  wool-ijieep  which  produce  slowly  a  secoodaty 
quality  of  mutton — thin  and  blue  in  sppeaiance.  The  Uerino 
resemble  the  Dorset  Hon  breed.  The  rams  poaseia  large  ctnling 
horns — tbe  ewes  may  or  may  not  have  them.  Tbe  muaile  is 
Qcsfa-colouied  and  the  face  covered  with  wooL  The  wool, 
densely  set  on  a  wrinkled  skin,  is  white  and  goierslly  fine,  al- 
though it  is  classified  into  long,  short,  fine  and  strong.  Merino 
cross  with  early-maturity  longwool,  Down,  or  other  clcoe-woolcd 
good  butchers.'  sheep,  arid  most  of  the  froan  mutton 
into  the  United  Kingdom  has  had  more  or  less  ol  ■ 
igin.  (W.  Fx.;  K.  W.) 

CnlofHl  ilHp-faiKlJi^  afiJ  ftnliiic.— A  Shropshire  flock  of  ^nut 


p^ce  to  maniEDldiL  tn  and  clover  before  tbe  end  ot 
cviiv  of  the  vwv  Dock  berans,  to  be  finished  early  io 


cj  Qnper'a  tablets  of  sulphai^anenic  (fip  material  to  dettny  iatc 
—'askes.    The  opcntioa  b  repeated  in  September.    The  Iau,u> 
weaaed  towards  tbe  end  of  June  and  the  ewes  fin  on  the  pocrcie 
cure  till  August  to  kee  surplus  fat.   In  August  the  ewes  are  culled 


rre  till  August  to 

tte  flock  made  in>  to 

re  SBoned  and  mated  to  sti 


Most  of  the  (Uer 


e  hay  when  Decenary,  » , 

od  doily.  ^  lb  each,  gradiiany  riring  aa  tbey  now  bea^y  in  lamb 
Tibpeiday.  Timilaibefacelambl^ilElveBlii liberal qi--*'*'— 
e  sn  unoiie  food.    To  iamase  tbe  number  of  doubles,  i 


of  the  lowtand  breeds  sb 


ood  manaumeiil  twea^  ewca  of  arw  of  1 

Toduoe  and  rear  thirty  lamhs,  and  the  pr-r 

y  breeding  from  ewes  with  a  proUflc  tendency.  Tbe  poiod  ol 
estatiop  of  a  ewe  is  between  11  and  it  weeks,  and  tbe  psiod  of 
esrum  14  hours.  II  not  settled  the  ewe  eomes  bsck  to  tbe  run  in 
-om  ij  to  la  (iinially  16)  days.  To  ladkate  the  time  or  thnea  of 
lipping  three  colouis  of  paint  are  used.  Tbe  breast  of  the  ram  is 
ubbecT  daily  for  the  fan  fbrtidght  irith  blue,  for  a  similar  period 
>iih  red,  and  finally  with  black. 
Fattening  tegs  umlly  go  onto  soft  turnips  la  the  end  01  September 
r  bcglnnlnc  ofOcCober,  and  tuer  on  to  ydlowi.  green-rounds  and 
■edE*  and,  in  spring  and  eaity  Hunmer,  oangDlda.  The  fdois  are 
lit  into  fingers  and  swppkineated  by  an  allowance  of  concentrated 
]oA  made  up  of  a  mistuie  of  nound  cakes  and  meal,  \  lb  rising  to 
bout  {  lb;  and  1  lb  to  i  tb  ol  hay  per  day.  The  dry  lulvtancc 
Dniumed  per  too  n>  live  weight  in  a  ratloB  ol  )  lb  cake  and  com, 
1  Ih  roots  and  I  D>  hay  daily,  would  be  i6t  lb  per  week,  and  this 
ivFi  an  btciiaae  ol  ncariy  1%  live  wei^  or  i  lb  of  live  weight 
icmie  for  81  B>  of  dry  food  caterL   Sheep  finisbing  at  135  lb  uve 

St  yield  about  51%  of  canxin  or  over  70  lb  each. 
Momtml  fff  Hmmlain  Bnt^.— En  on  natural  pututea 
■»,™™_y ■«  hay  when  siiow  deeply  cmwi 

,  the  VDs  on  the  let  ol  January 

r-    Whsic  ewca,  not  sale  to  SBTviv* 

■  of  BprltK,  an  brought  in  to  bettB  pastam  during 
Maieh.  Ewcbogswiotendailgrsia  hi  the  low  country 
If  November  are  fani^  homeU  Apiil,  and  about  the 
"       ''  •  mmintulii  utfcsbcpntoUmb.   One 


the  ground.   Then 


February  and  M 

middle  of  April 

lamb  at  weaning  time  for  < 
of  produce-  Cheviot  an 
males  lie  cutiated,  tow 
later  black-isca  lai^  ar 
the  shearing  of  milch  ewes 
Towards  the  end  of  July 
oaggoc  tia  (which  art 

Bigg.    Fat  wethers  for  I 


■  end  of  Mov. 


flS-SS 


September  and  dralt  ewe  ssles  be^  and  continus  thniagh  October. 
Early  this  month  winter  dippl^  is  done  at  mdday  in  dry  "t™ 


ir,  have  the  diirinnrn  paint  or  fcKl 
wluch  they  helong  ruhUd  on  tbe 
tn  (o  the  bitls  between  the  ijlb  and  I 


the  dis&iguishing 

laqte  iron  letter  dipped 
-■-' •-  daimed  by  the 

ttc^Ih  ol  November, 


SHEEPSHANKS— SHEFFIELD 


ib.'da^ta  F 


LtTKBAIUU.— D.  Uw,  Brail  ^  Uc  Domitlic  Animal  Mllu 
Jriliik /ilu (1843, iUunmcd, and  194;);  fLVltWarr.,  Farm LatSUck 
tj  Gtial  Britain  [1O07I;  J.  Colrman,  SJmf  of  CKal  Sriloiii  (1907), 
■nd  Ihc  F/ocit  Beeii  <J  Ibc  wioni  bncd  Kdetio.  (R.  W.) 

■HBSPSBAHKS,  JOHV  (17S7-186]),  BiitUh  manuficturer 
uid  HTt  coUfCtcpT,  wu  bom  In  L«ds»  iiid  becaiDC  a  putno'  ui 
his  falbo*ft  buibita  u  %  doth  manufLctuTQ'.  His  brother 
Richird  (i;!M-iS5i)  was  t,  diitinguiihHl  utronomer  and  nan 
of  KidCCi  whoH  oillectiod  of  iiulnimaits  eventually  pusol  10 
the  Royal  AstTononucil  Sodcty.  John  Sh«{abanks  collected 
picture  nmnly  by  Britiah  artlata,  and  In  1557  pioented  bu 
magnificent  collection  to  the  nation.  He  letired  £n>m  buainen 
ia  iSjJ  and  died  a  bachelor  in  iS6j. 

8HEEP3HEUI.  the  name  of  one  of  the  laisett  ipede)  ol  the 

ai  "  laigo  "  or  "  uiagu."  These  fishes  peases  tvD  klodl  of 
teeth:— one,  broad  and  flat,  like  Indson,  occupying  in  1  Aa^t 
series  the  honl  ol  the  javs;  the  other,  semiglobulac  and  njnlai- 
like,  artsnged  la  Kveial  series  on  the  sida  of  the  jawt.  The 
genus  belonga  to  tbe  Acanlbopterygian  family  Sftaidiu  Hhich 
includes  tbe  Sea-breiDU.  The  sbc^nhead,  Siagui  nii,  occun  ia 
abundance  on  tbe  Atlantic  couts  ol  the  United  Stats,  fiom 
Cape  Cod  w  Floiida,  and  ii  one  of  the  nott  valued  food-fiibes  of 


er  allied  sf 


a  logth  of  JO  tn.  and  a 
Its  food  contisu  of  shellfish,  vbich  It  delacbes 
from  the  baae  to  which  tbey  are  fixed,  cniabing 
Dweiful  molars.    It  may  be  distlnguisbed  fiom 


, ,   ,  ,ine  in  front  of  the  donal  fin,  by 

twelve  spins  and  as  many  ny)  of  the  donal  lad  ten  rays  of  the 
anal  Gn,  »nd  by  fony.-9li  sola  along  the  lalenl  line.  The  lenn 
"  ifaeepshead  "  is  also  ^vcn  La  some  pan*  of  Nonh  AmeHcx 
to  a  freshwBlei  SdMooid,  Cenina  tsaia,  which  li  much  Itn 
esteemed  for  the  table. 

IHBEHHESS,  >  garrison  town  atid  tuval  seaport  fn  the 
Faveisham  parliametitBTy  division  of  Kent,  England,  in  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Medway  atuary  at  lis 
junction  wiih  the  Thams,  ji  m.  E.  of  London  by  the  South- 
Eastem  h  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (iQol) 
18,179.  Blue  Town,  tbe  older  part  of  the  town,  with  tbe  dock- 
yard, Is  defended  by  strong  modem-built  fonificatkiDS.  especi- 
ally the  forts  of  Gamson  Point  and  Barton's  Point,  commanding 
the  entranceof  both  the  Tbams  and  the  Med  way.  Thedockyatd, 
chiefly  used  fat  naval  lepaiis,  covers  about  ia  arrs.  and  coniiiu 
ot  (hicc  basms  and  large  docks,  the  depth  of  waio  in  tbe  basins 
ranging  down  10  a6  ft.  Within  the  yard  there  are  ertensive 
nai^  stores  and  barracks.  Outside  the  dockyard  are  the 
residence*  of  (be  admiral  of  the  home  fleet  and  other  officers, 
and  barracka.    The  harbour  is  spsdous,  shdtcred,  and  deq> 


:  of  the  ' 


nesB  has  some  trade  in  com  and  seed, 
onneiion  with  Port  Victoria,  on  Ike 
vay;  with  Southend,  on  tbe  oppuhe 
with  Chatham  and  London,  and  the 


lUill  at  Sheemess  by  Charles  II.,  which,  on  tbe  loth  ol  July  166;, 
ras  taken  by  tbe  Dutch  fleet  under  De  Ruyier. 
■UBET,  sn  expanse  or  surface,  flat  ud  thin,  of  vaiioDS 
lateiials  j  arope  attached  to  a  sail  These  two  apparently  wkidy 
separated  meanings  are  to  be  expluned  by  the  generally  received 
etymology.  In  O.  £ag.  there  an  three  words,  all  from  the 
wt  seen  in  "  shoot,"  to  dart,  let  fly,  thrust  forward;  laU  a 
:S<i,  a  sheet  of  dotb,  ictal,  cornel  ot  fold  of  a  garment,  projecting 
ngles,  region  {e-g.  Jdr  Ke^,  portion  of  Che  sea,  gulf,  bay),  aod 
:lala,  foot  ol  a  sail,  t"  <^>  (Wright,  dm.).  Tbe  origiul 
leaning,  according  to  Skeai,  it  "  ptojection,"  «  that  wtud 
(boots  out,  then  a  comer,  espedaHy  of  a  gaimeot  or  of  >  doih; 
alter  which  It  wij  emended  to  man  a  whole  cloth  ot  "  shea.'' 
Id  Icelandic,  the  tfignate  word  jjtsuj  has  much  the  same  meaning 
induding  that  of  a  rope  attached  to  a  saiL  Other  cognate  foimi 
in  Teutonic  langusgs  are  G«r.  ScJUsi,  lap,  bosom,  properly  fcU 
of  a  garmenl,  Dutch  ickoal,  IceL  ikaal,  &c.  In  current  En^iih 
usage,  *' sheet  "iscommonlyapplifldtoany  flat,  thin  surface,  su^ 
as  a  sheet  of  psper,  a  sheet  of  metal,  or,  in  a  transleued  ap[^ 
cation,  to  an  erpanae  of  water,  ice,  fire,  &c  More  ^edficallj 
it  is  used  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  used  as  thit 
part  of  tbe  usual  bed  clothes  which  ate  ocit  the  sleeper's  body. 
In  nautical  usage  the  term  "  sheet  "  1)  spplial  to  *  rope  or  chiiD 
attached  to  the  lower  comet*  of  a  sail  [or  the  purpose  of  eit  miDB 
orcbangeofditeclion  [soeRiccaNc).  TheconneiioD  in  doivj. 
lion  with  "shoot"  is  daily  aeen  In  "sheet-anchor,"  eaiSel 
"  ihoot-anchor  '* — one  that  is  kept  In  reaove,  to  be  "  ahot "  m 
case  of  emergency  (see  AncBOi). 

IHEFFIELD,  JOHN  BAKEH  BOLBOTD.  rST  Eau  or  (17]^ 
iSii],  English  politidaa,  came  of  a  Yorkshire  family,  ■  brinch 
of  which  had  settled  in  Ireland.  He  inherited  CDniidenbk 
wealth,  and  in  1760  bought  Sheffield  Place  in  Sussex  from 
Lord  de  la  Wair.  Having  served  in  the  army  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commool  In  1780,  and  in  that  year  wai  pranunnt 
agamst  Lord  George  Goriton  and  the  rioters.  In  17SJ  he  wis 
crated  an  Irish  peer  as  Baisn  Sheffield  of  Roscommon,  a  barony 
of  the  United  Kingdom  (Sheffield  of  Sheffidd,  Yorfci)  bcmc 
added  in  iSoi.  In  1S16  he  was  created  Viscount  PevBi«y 
and  earl  of  Sheffield.  He  was  a  great  authority  to  farming, 
and  in  iSoj  he  was  made  president  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture^ 
but  he  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  friend  of  Gibbon  (ft.), 
whose  work*  he  afterward*  edited.  His  son  and  gruidun 
aucceeded  as  and  and  jtd  earli,  the  laits  (iS]i-i909)  being  a 
well-known  patron  of  cricket,  at  whose  dath  the  earldom 
became  extinct.  Tbe  Iri>h  barooy,  bowever.  under  »  spedil 
remainder,  passed  to  (he  4lh  baron  Stanley  cif  AldeHey,  who 
thus  became  Baron  Sbeffidd  of  Rosi 


I  dty, 


idpal,   , 


msitary  borough  In  the  Wat  Riding  of  Vorkshlre,  Fnj<iiw<, 
isai  m.  NJJ.W.  from  London.  Pop.  (1901]  409.070.  It  ti 
served  by  the  Midland,  Great  Central  and  Great  Kocthtfin 
railways,  and  has  direct  connexion  with  all  the  princ^ial  tins  ia 
the  north  ol  England.  The  prindpal  llalkins  aie  \'ictacia  (Great 
Central)  and  Midland.  Sheffield  is  situated  on  hniy  gnond  is 
tbe  extreme  south  of  (he  county,  and  at  the  junction  of  several 
ntcams  with  the  river  Don,  tbe  prindpsl  of  which  an  tbe  Sbeaf. 
the  Porter,  tbe  Rivelin  and  tbe  Loiley.  The  manufacturing 
quarter  lies  mainly  in  tbe  Don  villey,  while  the  chief  lesdnuial 
suburbs  extend  up  the  picturesque  hills  to  the  south.  Tbe  centre 
of  the  dty,  with  tbe  majority  o(  the  public  buHdin^  lies  on  tbe 
slope  south  of  the  Don,  and  here  are  several  handsome  tbonogh- 
fare*.  The  older  portions  were  somewhat  irregular  aad  oi^^ 
crowded,  but  >  gtest  number  of  Improvement*  wet*  eflectid 
under  an  act  of  187:,  and  have  been  steadily  continued.  Then 
Is  an  eiiensive  system  of  tramways,  serving  the  oatlying  town- 
ships. The  parish  church  of  St  Peter  i*  ■  cradfoim  buildiBg, 
mainly  Perpendicular.    TheDriginBlNotuanbuildis|isiup|i(ised 


td  hivB  been  bmned  dmiag  the  win  of  Edmid  m.  wilb 
tlic  buoiu,  and  the  most  aodcDt  Eiuting  part  ii  tb«  tower, 
dating  (ram  the  i^th  ceotiuy.  A  reilorttJMi  ia  iSSo,  wben 
tranicpts  and  a  W.  front  were  added,  improved  the  cbiuxh  by 
demoluhitig  tlie  gtdlcrte*  and  other  heavy  [ntenul  fittiog*. 
There  are  a  uumbet  of  Entertiting  muial  monumeiitii  and  the 
ShRWibiuy  cbapel  contains  a  £ne  umb  of  the  41h  eirlol  Shrewi- 
bury,  who  founded  it  in  the  i6lh  century.  O!  the  priadpil 
puUic  buildings,  the  town  ball  was  opened  by  Queen  Victoria 
in  1B97.    It  i>  a  fine  building  in  the  style  of  the  Kenaia 

statue  In  bronze.  The  Cutlers' hall  wai  built  in  1S3I  and  enlarged 
in  1S51  by  the  addition  ol  a  magni&cent  banqueting  ball.  The 
handsome  com  exchange,  in  Tudor  style,  and  the  market  hall 
were  acquired  Irom  the  duke  of  Xorlolk  by  the  corporation. 
Among  several  theatres,  the  Theatre  Royal  was  originally 
erected  in  1703.  Others  are  the  Alexandra,  Lyceum  and 
Alhambra.  There  are  extensive  barracks.  Literary  and  social 
instilutiODS  include  the  Athenaeum  (1S47),  with  ncwa-rooi 
libiary;  the  literary  and  philosopiuoj  sodcty  (lEii) 
SheScld  dub  (1S61},  the  Sheffield  library,  founded  b  1777. 
the  fire  librsiy  (iSj6),  with  several  branches.  The  public 
museum  and  the  Mappin  art  gallery  are  utuated  in  Weston  Park; 
and  in  Meersbrook  Hall  is  the  fine  Ruskin  museum,  containing 
Kuskin's  art,  mineralogical,  natural  history,  and  botanical 
collections,  and  some  orisinal  drawings  and  valuable  books. 
~'  *     '     custody  ol  the  corporation.     Beyond  St  Peter's 

antiquity  are  few,  but  there  remains  a  part  of 
c  of  Hallam,  dating  from  the  Idth  century.  In 
ty  is  Broom  Hall,  a  £ne  andent  half-timbered 


relics  o 


«  important.    University 


the  S.  of  tl 
building 

The  educational  establishme 
College,  constituted  by  that  tl( 
as  the  Firth  College  by  Mark  Firth  (iSip-iSSo),  an  emii 
sled-manufaclurer.  This  institution  was  enlarged  in  1891, 
comprised,  besides  the  college,  a  technical  department  (li 
occupying  the  buildioga  of  the  former  grammar  school, 
equipped  with  metallurgical  laboratories,  iteel  works,  : 
foundry,  a  machine  and  fitting  shop,  tic.;aad  a  medical  sch 
togetherwithaschoolnf  phamucy.  101003  the  foundation 
laid  of  a  building,  at  Western  Bank,  to  contain  the  departmi 
ol  medidne,  ana,  pure  science,  commerce,  tec  When 
college  became  dissociated  in  1904  from  the  Victoria  Univera 
Manchester,  ol  which  it  had  formed  a  <  '     ' 


ncial  and  ot 


in  hand  I 


the  college  to  be  incorporated  as  the  Sheffield  Univeraty,  and  it 
was  opened  as  such  by  King  Edward  VII.  Other  educational 
institutions  ate  the  free  writing  school  (t7is,  rebuilt  in  1817), 
Ihe  boys'  charity  school  (founded  1706),  the  girls'  charity  school 
(17S6),  the  Church  ol  England  educational  institute,  the  Roman 
Catholic  reformatory  (i36i),  the  Wesley  College,  associated 
with  London  Unlveiiity,  Ranmooi  College  of  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion,  the  tnifh»nif«'  institute,  and  the  school  of 

I  Among  numerous  medical  or  benerolent  institutions  may  be 
mentioned  the  general  in£rmary,  opened  in  1797;  the  public 
hospital,  erected  in  iSjS  in  connexion  with  the  SbefEeld  medical 
school  esLablisbed  in  179^;  the  school  and  manufactory  for  ihe 
blind,  1875,  and  the  Sooth  Yorkshire  lunatic  asylum,  1871. 
Among  mioy  charities  founded  by  citiieni  the  most  noteworthy 
is  the  Sbtewibuiy  hospital  foe  twenty  men  and  twenty  women, 
originally  founded  by  the  7tb  earl  of  Shrewsbury  (d.  1616], 
but  greatly  enlarged  by  succes  ■      ' 


statue  of  Queen  Victoria 
before  Ihe  town  hall;  the  statue  to  James  Montgomeiy  the  poet 
(1771-1854),  chiefly  erected  by  the  Sunday  school  teachers  of 
ShefEeld;  the  monument  in  Weston  Park  to  Ebeneier  Elliot 
(17S1-1849),  known  as  the  Com  Law  rhymer;  the  column  to 
Godfrey  Sykes  the  artliC  (i8ii-iS66);  the  monument  to  those 
who  died  during  on  outbreak  of  cholera  in  iS]3;tnd 


lolheni 
Sir  Francis  Chantii 


I  of  ShefBeld  who  fell  in  the  Crir 
r,theeahientKulptor,wM  bora  (17S1) 


?IELD  833 

died  (1S41)  near  Norton  in  Derbysliiie,  io  the  neighboarhood  of 

Sheffield,  which  waa  the  scene  of  his  earlier  work. 

Sheffield  is  well  supplied  with  parks  and  public  grounds.  Id 
the  wealem  suburbs  is  Weston  Park,  occupying  the  grounds  of 
Weston  Hall,  purchased  by  the  cotporationini87].  The  Firth 
Park,  ol  36  acres,  on  the  N.E.  of  the  city,  was  presented  by  Mark 
Firth,  and  was  opened  in  1S7S  by  King  Edward  VIL  and  Queen 
Aleiandra  when  prince  and  princess  of  Walts.  There  are 
botanical  gardens  of  j8  acres  in  the  western  suburbs.  A  park 
and  other  recreation  grounds  have  been  presented  by  the  duke 
ofyoEfolkasiordDftheauuior.  TotheN.W.,towacdBPenistone. 
is  WhamdlSe,  retaining  much  of  the  characteristics  of  an  ancient 
forest,  and  overlooking  the  valley  ol  the  Don  from  bold  rocky 
terraces  and  ridges.  TheBiamallLanecricketgroundinSheSeld 
is  the  scene  of  many  of  tile  Yorkshire  county  cricket  matches.  ' 

The  prosperity  of  Sheffield  is  chiefly  dependent  on  ^tbe  manu< 

i»  cutlery  by  <_1) 

Eliabeth. 

Inearlyli 

■hear  iteel  was  Introduced  for  the  « 

Benjwnin  Huntsman  of  H     ' 

of  cut  steel,  and  Sheffield  re 

DotwithiUBdint  foreign  to_^ _, , 

in  lieavy  eteel  bavins  kept  pace  wi 
WIS  with  the  aid  o(  Sheffiijd  capil 


thfUndini  forei 
be  United  Statei 

that  Henry  SesKme 


lis.  The  heavy  biandi  of  the 

I.  rsili.  lyn'i,  axtea,  large  cottinn  for  enginei, 
i[  rilln.  The  cutlery  trade  enibnces  alouat 
-   -  .d  tool— spring  and  tiUe  knives. 


iffragan  bishop  in .  ,,._. 

liBtration  of  cnperty  belonging  to  the 

inlury.  and  in  1681  Ihe  nvmEer  and 

■ "  was  definitely  ecliled 

—  - r 1 '"  '*?*    The  town  first 

dmembenlopariiamentinlijl.  In  lS8J  Iherepresenlaikin 
reased  from  two  to  five  members,  the  pariiamenrary  divisions 
Vtierciiffe,  Biightside,  Central.  ECclcull  and  Hallam.  The 
■borough  wai  created  in_l8S8,  and  In  1893  the  town  became 

ed  on  the  chief  magistrate  in  1B97),  16  aJdenoen,  and  48 
lors.    Area,  33,663  acrea. 

he  time  at  the  Domesday  Survey  the  tour  manors  of 
ithorpe,  Hallam,  AttercliSe  and  Sheffield  (Escafeld]  made 
It  is  DOW  the  borough  ol  Sheffield.  Of  these  Hallam  was 
Hi  important,  being  the  place  where  Earl  Wallheof,  Ihe 
Saion  lord  oi  the  manois,  had  his^ourt.  After  Ihe  Conquest  the 
as  allowed  lo  retain  his  possessions,  and  when  he  was 
ed  for  treason  they  passed  to  his  widow  Judith,  niece  of 
n  the  Conqueror,  of  whom  Roger  de  Busli  was  holding 
Hallam  wilh  the  three  less  important  manors  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey.  From  him  the  manors  passed  to  the  family 
if  de  Lovelol,  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  U.,  William  de  Lovetol, 
he  Ind  lord,  died  without  male  issue,  and  his  property  passed 
-  'lis  daughter  Maud,  afterwards  married  lo  Gerard  de  FumivaL 


Bytl 


I  of  the  I 


partly  no  doubt  on  account  ol  t^ 
vols  had  built  here.    Thomas  deF 
of  Gerard  and  Maud,  b  1196  obi 
grant  of  a  marltet  every  Tuesday  and  a  fair  every  yeai 
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eve,  day  and  monow  of  Holy  Trinity,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  gave  the  inhabitants  a  charter  granting,  them  the  privileges  of 
holding  the  town  at  a  fee-farm  rent  of  £3,  Ss.  g^d.  yearly,  of 
having  a  court  baron  held  every  three  weeks,  and  of  freedom 
from  toll  throu^iout  the  whole  of  Hallamshire.  From  the 
Fomivals  the  manor  passed  by  marriage  to  John  Talbot,  after- 
wards eari  of  Shrewsbury^  whose  descendant  the  6th  eari  was 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  during  her 
twelve  years'  imprisonment  in  Sheffield  castle.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  the  property  belonging  to  the  town  which  had  been 
amalgamated  with  other  land  left  to  the  burgesses  in  trust  for 
certain  charitable  uses  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  imder  the  act 
for  the  suppression  of  colleges  and  chantries,  but  on  their  petition 
it  was  restored  in  1 554  by  Queen  Mary,  who  at  the  same  time  irux>r- 
porated  the  town  under  the  government  of  twelve  capital  burgesses. 
See  Victoria  County  History,  Yorkshire:  Joseph  Hunter,  Hattam- 
skin,  tko  history  and  topography  ef  the  parish  pf  Sheffield  (1869). 

I  SHBFFIEU)  PLATB,  the  name  applied  to  a  variety  of  articles 
of  domestic  use  or  ornament,  made  of  copper  coated  with  silver 
by  a  spedal  and  now  abandoned  process.  Many  of  them  werfe 
actually  manufactured  in  Birmingham,  but  as  the  secret  of 
producing  the  material  was  discovoed  and  brought  to  perfection 
in  Sheffield,  the  name  of  that  town  was  naturally  connected  with 
it,  and  thence  transferred  to  axtides  constructed  from  it. 
i  In  Z743  a  workman  named  Thomas  Bolsover  was  mending 
the  handle  of  a  knife  made  of  silver  and  copper,  when,  accident- 
ally overheating  it,  he  caused  the  metals  to  fuse  and  flow,  and 
found  that  as  a  consequence  the  silver  adhered  to  the  copper  as 
&  thin  coating.  Bieing  an  intelligent  man,  he  perceived  the 
commercial  value  of  his  chance  discovery,  and  began  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  which,  with  all  the  appearance  of  silver,  were 
both  chei^r  and  stronger  than  those  made  of  the  pure  metal. 
He  apparently,  however,  confined  hitaiself  to  applying  the  silver 
direct  to  the  surface  of  the  copper  after  the  latter  had  been 
given  the  shape  destined  to  it,  and  was  thus  limited  to  the 
production  of  small  articles  such  as  snuff-boxes,  knife  handles, 
toilet  articles,  &c.  It  was  reserved  to  Joseph  Hancock  to  realize 
that  by  making  the  plate  first  and  working  it  into  the  desired 
form  afterwards  he  could  almost  indefinitely  extend  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  materiaL  The  process  in  its  final  and  highest 
development  was  as  follows,  llie  groundwork. was  is  mixture  of 
copper  and  brass,  either  metal  alone  having  serious  defects. 
This  was  cast  into  an  oblong  ingot,  z  to  z}  in.  in  thickness, 
9}  iiL  in  breadth,  and  of  a  length  regulated  by  the  sise  of  the 
plate  desired.  The  surface  of  this  was  brought  by  planing, 
grinding  and  other  means  to  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  smooth- 
ness and  evenness.  A  sheet  of  silver  of  a  finer  quality  than 
standard,  ranging  in  thickness  from  iV  ^  ^o  nearly  i  in.  according 
to  the  quality  aimed  at,  and  of  the  same  superficial  extent  as 
the  copper  bar,  was  levelled  and  polished  in  the  same  way  and 
accurately  fitted  to  it,  neither  surface  at  any  time  being  soiled 
by  contact  with  the  workman's  fingers.  A  sheet  of  copper, 
rather  smaller  than  the  other  two  and  iV  in.  thick  was  laid  upon 
the  silver,  and  on  the  top  of  all  was  added  a  piece  of  iron,  I  in. 
thick,  I  in.  wide,  and  a  little  shorter  than  the  three  others,  to 
protect  them  from  the  direct  contact  of  the  strong  iron  wire 
with  which  all  were  firmly  bound  together.  The  junction  of  the 
edges  of  the  silver  and  copper-blend  was  treated  with  a  flux  of 
borax  and  the  whole  was  submitted  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace  until 
the  silver  was  seen  to  be  melting,  when  it  was  instantly  removed, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  pressing  upon  the  upper  or  lower 
surfaces,  as  the  liquid  silver  in  that  case  would  have  been  squeezed 
out  from  between  the  two  enclosing  plates  and  the  operation 
ruined.  It  was  then  left  to  cool,  and  after  bdng  thoroughly 
cleansed  presented  the  appearance  of  a  copper  ingot  with  one 
silver  side.  This  was  passed  again  and  again  between  gradually 
approximated  rollers,  with  occasional  annealing,  tmtil  the 
desired  thickness  had  been  attained.  The  great  extension  of 
surface  thus  produced  had  the  drawback  of  exaggerating  any 
small  defect  in  the  union  of  the  two  metals,  increasing  it  to  a 
blister  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  It  was,  however,  fortim- 
ately  found  easy  to  remedy  this.    The  blister  if  unbroken  was 


heated,  pricked,  and  then  rubbed  level  with  a  bmnisber;  if,  as 
Sometimes  happened,  the  silver  had  flaked  away  it  was  rqslaced 
by  coatings  of  pure  leaf  silver  rubbed  in  with  a  bumisber.  The 
plate  when  parsed  as  flawless  was  cut  into  the  desired  form  and 
motdded  as  far  as  possible  into  shape,  the  edges  where  neoesiazy 
being  soldered.  At  first  only  one  surface  of  the  copper  was  plated 
with  silver  and  thtu  its  usefulness  was  necessarily  icstricted, 
but  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  apply  the  silver  to  both  sides  an! 
thenceforward  whatever  was  made  in  solid  metal  could  be 
reproduced  in  plate,  and  firm  after  firm  went  into  the  busincn, 
ever  and  anon  introducing  further  improvements.  The  possi- 
bility of  embossing  the  metal  beyond  a  certain  point  withoet 
fracturing  the  coating  of  silver  was  got  over  by  castingor  ilainpias 
the  raised  ornament  in  silver,  filling  the  hollows  with  a  fcsm  of 
pewter  and  soldering  the  restdt  to  -the  appropriate  part  of  tbe 
general  desigfi.  Another  difficulty,  the  concealment  of  the  inner 
core  of  copper  which  was  seen  as  a  thin  red  line  when  a  cut  edge 
was  exposed,  was  met  about  1784  by  George  Cadman,  who 
adopted  the  practice  of  soldering  on  an  edging,  generally  orna- 
mented, of  solid-  silver  so  as  to  cover  the  junction,  ami  the 
presence  of  this  is  one  of  the  trustworthy  tests  by  whi<^  ^nmse 
Sheffield  plate  may  be  recognized.  The  labour  of  rolling  the 
metal  by  hand  was  done  away  with  about  1760,  by  the  firm  oC 
Tudor,'  Leader  &  Sherbum,  who  first  employed  horse-pover, 
and  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  trade  both  in  SheflBdd  and 
Birmingham  continued  to  flourish.  In  1736  there  were  under 
10,000  inhabitants  in  the  former  dty;  in  Z760  when  Horace 
Walpole  passed  through  it,  buying  for  two  guineas  a  {air  cf 
candlestidcs  of  the  local  plate,  which  he  thou^t  "  quite  pretty." 
and  pronormdng  it  to  be  "  one  of  the  foulest  towns  in  En^and," 
there  were  two-and-twenty  thousand  who  remitted  devea 
thousand  pounds  a  week  to  London.  It  would  be  inqxissible, 
were  it  desirable,  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  the  artides 
turned  out,  or  to  overpraise  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  most  of 
them.  The  designs  were  identical  with  those  in  fatvour  with  the 
gold-  and  silver-smiths  of  the  period,  which  was  happily  one  when 
exceptionally  good  taste  prevailed.  The  aj^redatian  of  lig^ 
and  well-proportioned  curves  and  the  skilful  employincot  of 
well-contrived  pierced  work  are  conspicuous  features. 

The  success  was,  however,  doomed  to  be  short  lived  and  to 
tome  to  an  end  as  swiftly  as  it  had  grown  up.  In  the  year  iSoo 
W.  Cniikshank  was  already  experimenting  with  a  process  <tf 
electro-plating,  and  in  1837  Mr  Spencer  in  England,  and  in  1S3I 
Professor  M.  H.  Jacobi  (i8or'i874)  in  Russia,  wovking  inde- 
pendently, succeeded  in  contriving  methods  which  could  be  made 
commercially  profitable.  Two  years  later  Messrs  Elkington  a 
London  and  M.  de  Ruolz  of  Paris  started  in  business  on  those  fines, 
and  the  slower  and  consequently  more  ostly  mamaiactatt  at 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham  rapidly  died  ouL 

Of  recent  years  old  Sheffield  plate  after  long  nei^ect  has  cone 
into  fashion  again,  and  genuine  articles  in  good  condition  hxn 
greatly  gone  up  in  value,  often  exceeding  in  cost  tbtee  of  moet 
modern  date  in  sterling  silver.  Concurrently  fraudulent  imita- 
tion has  regrettably  increased.  In  some  cases  the  whole  object 
is  a  modem  reproduction  in  dectro-plate,  but  more  often  naSf 
old  artides  from  which  the  original  plating  has  been  worn  off  h 
course  of  time  have  been  replated,  both  equally  being  in  theeycscf 
the  connoisseur  unworthy  of  serious  attention  and  comparatiTdr 
valudess.  The  difference  after  a  little  experience  b  not  dxfia^ 
to  detect,  though  inexpressible  in  words.  The  pressure  to  whick 
the  Sheffield  plate  was  submitted  produces  a  definite  ooloar  and 
texture  which  is  absent  from  the  surface  produced  by  the  deposii 
of  silver  in  a  liquid  medium  by  dectrical  means,  and  the  coal 
of  silver  is  spread  by  the  latter  uniformly  over  the  whole  surfKC 
without  a  break,  while  in  the  former  the  junction  between  ti» 
embossed  ornaments  and  the  silver  strips  covering  tbe  cnt  edges 
may  often  be  detected  on  careful  examination. 

See  Sheffidd  Plate  by  Beitie  Wyllie;  H.  N.  Vdtch.  Si^idi  Pt^ 
its  history,  manufacture  and  art  (London,  1908}.  (M.  Bs.) 

SHEIKH,  or  Shaikh,  an  Arabic  title  of  respect.  Strictly  k 
means  a  venerable  man,  of  more  than  fifty  years  of  age- 
It  is  specially  borne  by  heads  of  religious  oideis,  chkfs  ^ 
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tribes  and  liesdmen  of.  viHages.  Eveiy  village,  how- 
ever small,  every  separate  quarter  of  a  town,  has  a  sheikh 
in  whom  is  lodged  the  executive  power  of  gov6mment — 
a  power  loosely  defined,  and  of  more  or  less  extent  according  to 
the  p^sonal  character  and  means  of  the  individual  who  wields  it. 
A  village  shdih  is  a  sort  of  head  magistrate  and  chief  of  police. 
The  Koran,  the  sole  authentic  authority  in  all  matters,  legal  or 
civil,  never  accurately  disfinguikhed  between  the  sheikh  and  the 
cadi  (q.9.)t  and  its  phrases,  besides,  are  vague  and  capable  of 
admitting  di^erent  and  even  opposite  interpretations.  (For  the 
Sheikh  ul-Islam  see  MuFn.) 

SHEIL,  RICHARD  LALOR  (X791-Z851),  Irish  politician  and 
writer,  was  bom  at  Drumdowney,  Tipperary,  on  the  zyth  of 
August  179X.  His  father,  Edward  Sheil,  bad  acquired  consider- 
able wealth  in  Spain,  and  owned  an  estate  in  Tipperary.  The 
son  was  taught  French  and  Latin  by  the  Abb6  de  Crimean,  a 
French  refugee.  He  was  then  sent  to  a  school  in  Kensington, 
London,  presided  over  by  another  toigr€,  M.  de  Broglie.  In 
October  1804  he  was  removed  to  Stonyhurst  college,  Lancashire, 
and  in  November  1807  entered  .Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  specially  distinguished  himself  in  the  debates  of  the  H^orical 
Society.  After  taking  his  degree  in  18 ix  he  entered  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1814.  His  pilay  of 
Addaide,  or  the  Emiffranti^  was  played  at  the  Crow  Street  theatre, 
Dublin,  on  the  19th  of  February  1814,  with  complete  niccess, 
and  on  the  23rd  of  May  x8x6  it  was  performed  at  Covent  darden. 
The  Apostate t  produced  at  the  latter  theatre  on  the  3rd  of  May 
18x7,  £rmly  established  his  reputation  as  a  dramatist.  His 
principal  other  plays  are  Bdlamira  (written  in  x8x8),  Evadne 
(18x9),  Huguenotf  produced  in  1822,  and  Montini  (1820).  In 
1822  he  be^,  along  with  W.  IL.Curran,  to  contribute  to  the 
New  Monthly  Magaxine  a  series  of  graphic  and  racy  papers 
entitled  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar.  These  were  edited  by  M.  W. 
Savage  in  X855  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Sketches  Legal 
and  Political,  SheO  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the 
Catholic  Association  in  X823  and  drew  up  the  petition  for  inqxiiry 
into  the  mode  of  administering  the  laws  in  Ireland,  which  was 
presented  in  that  year  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  X825 
Shell  accompanied  O'Connell  to  London  to  protest  against  the 
suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association.  The  protest  was 
unsuccessful,  but,  although  nominally  dissolved,  the  association 
continued  its  propaganda  alter  the  defeat  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  hi  X825;  and  SheO  was  one  of  O'Connell's  leading  supporters 
in  the  agitation  persistently  carried  on  till  Catholic  emancipation 
was  granted  in  1829.  In  thesame  year  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Milbome  Port,  and  in  X83Z  for  Louth.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  all  the  debates  relating  to  Ireland,  and  although 
he  was  greater  as  a  platform  orator  than  as  a  debater,  he  gradually 
won  the  somewhat  reluctant  admiration  of  the  House.  In 
August  1839  he  became  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade  in 
Lord  Melbourne's  ministry.  After  the  accession  of  Lord  John 
Russell  to  power  in  X846  he  was  appointed  master  of  the* mint, 
and  in  X850  he  was  appointed  minister  at  the  court  of  Tuscany. 
He  died  at  Florence  on  the  23rd  of  May  X85X. 

See  Memoirs  of  Richard  Lalor  SheU,  by  W.  Torrens  M'CuUagh 

a  vols.,   185s).   His  Speeches  were  edited   in   1845   by  Thomas 
cNevin. 

SHEKEL  (from  Heb.  shakal,  to  weigh),  originally  a  Jewish 
unit  of  weight  (1^  of  a  mina,  and  Tifmr  of  ^  talent)  and  afterwards 
a  coin  of  the  same  weight.  The  Biblical  references  to  shekels 
must  refer  to  oncoined  ingots.  In  the  time  of  Josephus  it  seems 
that  the  light  shekel  weighed  from  2x0  to  2x0*55  grains;  the 
heavy  shekel  was  twice  that  amount,  which  is  practically  identical 
with  the  Phoenician  weight  (224-4  grains).  It  corresponds  to 
IS.  4}d.  and  2s.  9d.  respect  ivdy  in  English  silver.  Jewish 
shekds  were  first  coined  by  Simon  the  Hasmonean,  probably  in 
139-138  B.C  These  bear  inscriptions  in  the  archaic  Hebrew  and 
various  emblems,  such  as  the  cup  or  chalice,  the  lily  branch  with 
three  flowers,  the  candlestick,  the.  dtron  and  palm  branch  and 
so  forth.  They  never  bear  the  portraits  of  rulers  or  figures  of 
animals.  A  later  series  of  shekels,  belonging  to  the  Roman 
period,,  are  tetradrachms,  "  which  came  from  the  mints  of 


Caesarea  and  Antioch  and  were  used  as  blanks  on  which  to 
impress  Jewish  types."  Hence  in  Matt.  zvL  24  the  temple  tax 
of  half  a  shekel  is  called  a  didrachm  (2  drams).  In  2  Samuel  xiv. 
26  we  read  of  "  shekels  after  the  King's  weight."  The  royal 
norm  was  heavier  than  the  common  norm.  The  Hebrews  divided 
the  shekel  into  20  parts,  each  of  which  was  called  a  gerah,  (See 
also  NumsMATics.) 

See  articIcB  in  Ency.  BM,  col.  4443,  and  Hastings*  Did,  of  the 
BibU,  iL  417  seq.J  F-  W.  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews  (1881):  T. 
Reinach,  Jewish  Coins  (1903).  (I.  A.) 

SHEKINAH,  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  *'  that  which  dwells  " 
or  "  the  dwelHng."  It  is  one  of  the  expressions  used  in  the 
Targums  in  place  of  "  God." 

In  the  Targmnf.— The  word  ^Shekinah"  is  of  oonsUnt 
occurrence  in  the  Targnms  or  Aramaic  paraphrases  of  the  Biblical 
lections  that  were  read  in  the  synagogue-service  to  the  people. 
Great  care  was  taken  by  the  scribes  in  these  renderings  to 
mitigate  the  anthropomorphic  expressions  applied  to  God  in  the 
"Scriptures,  and  by  pan4>hrase,  the  use  of  abstract  terms  and 
indirect  phraseology,  to  prevent  such  expressions  from  giving 
rise  to  erroneous  views  as  to  God's  personal  manifestation  in  the 
popular  mind.  '  Whenever,  e.g.  any  indication  of  local  limitation 
or  action  was  implied  or  expressed,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  off 
God  the  Targumists  were  careful  to  substitute  some  expres- 
sion involving  the  use  of  "  Shekinah."  In  these  connexions 
"  Shekinah  "  thus  becomes  the  equivalent  of  "  God  "  or  its 
synonyms.  One  or  two  examples  will  make  the  Targum-usage 
dear.  Thus  Ex.  xxix.  45  ("  and  I  will  dwell  among  the  children 
of  Israd  and  will  be  their  God  ")  is  rendered  in  the  Taigum 
(Onkdos)':  "  And  I  will  cause  my  Shekinah  to  dwdl  in  the  midst 
of  the  chfldren  of  Israd,  and  I  will  be  thdr  God."  All  e]q>ressions 
implying  God's  local  presence  are  similarly  rendered:  thus  e.g. 
Habak.  ii.  20  {"  Jehovah  is  in  His  holy  temple  ")  is  rendered 
"  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  cause  His  Shekinah  to  dwell,"  &c  "  To 
see  "  God  is  similarly  paraphrased.  Thus  Is.  xxziiL  x  7  ("  thine 
eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty  ")  is  rendered  (Targum 
of  Jonathan):  " Thine. eyes  shall  see  the  Shekinah  of  the  king  of 
the  worlds  in  His  beauty."  So  too  "  hiding  the  face  "when  used 
of  God  is  regularly  paraphrased  ''ronove  His  Shekinah" 
(Is.  IviL  .X7,  viii.  17,  lix.  2;  Jer.  xxxiiL  5;  d.  Is.  i.  X5,  &c): 

Gosdy  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  Shekinah,  but  ^tinct 
from  it,  is  that  of  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord."  "  Glory,"  indeed, 
in  this  connexion  was  conceived  of  as  a  property  of  the  Shekinah 
(as,  in  fact,  it  is  of  God  for  whom  "  Shekinah  "  is  the  equivalent). 
For  the  divine  "  gk»y  "  as  a  property  of  the  Shekinah,  d.  e.g. 
Is.  vi  5  ("  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts  '*)> 
which  is  rendered  in  the  Tkrgum:  "mine  eyes  have  seen 
ihe  ^ory  of  the  Shekinah  of  the  King  of  the  worlds  the  Lord  of 
hosts." 

In  the  New  Testament.-^In.  the  New  Testament  both  the  term 
and  the  idea  are  rderred  to  in  various  ways.  The  dose  associa- 
tion of  the  divine  "  glory  "  with  the  visible  Shekinah  has  already 
been  referred  to.  This  Shekinah-gk>ry  is  several  times  denoted 
in  the  New  Testament  by  56(a.  The  most  notable  passage  is 
Rom.  iz.  4  where  St  Paul,  enumerating  the  list  of  Israel's  privi- 
leges, says:  "  whose  is  the  adoption,  and  the  glory  "  (t.e.  the 
Shekinah-glory,  the  visible  presence  of  God  among  His  people), 
&c.  d.  Luke  ii.  9.  There  is  also  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  Shekinah 
in  the  description  of  the  theophanic  doud  of  the  transfiguration-- 
narrative  (St.  Matt.  xviL  5:  "a  bright  doud  overshadowed 
them,  and  behold  a  voice  out  of  the  doud,  saying"  ftc.;  d. 
St  Mark  ix.  7;  St  Luke  ix.  34),  the  same  verb  being  used  as  in 
the  LXX.  of  Exod.  xl.  34,  35,  of  the  doud  which  rested  on  the 
tabernacle  when  it  was  filled  with  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  word  rendered  "  tabemade" 
(trnp^)  with  the  corresponding  verb  "  to  Ubemade  "  {oapnim) 
has  been  chosen  for  use  m  St  John  L  14  and  Rev.  xii.  3,  from  its 
likeness  both  in  sound  and  meaning  to  the  term  **  Shekinah." 
The  passage  in  Revelation  runs:  "Behold  the  Ubemade 
{cKi(Hi)  of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  will  tabemade  (vKipcS^ra) 
with  them."  In  St  John  i.  X4  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Word 
i  (  -  memra  of  the  Targums),  the  Shekinah,  and  theShdinah-gloiy* 
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all  of  which  the  writer  deckres  became  incarnate  in  Jesus. 
Cf.  also  Heb.  i.  3  ("  effulgence  of  the  [Shekinah]  ^ory  ")• 

In  Talmud  and  Midrash. — ^It  b  remarkable  that  the  memra 
(  ■  Logos  or  "  Word  ")  of  the  Targums  almost  entirely  disappears 
in  the  Midrashic  literature  and  the  Talmud,  its  place  being  taken 
by  Shekinah.  The  Rabbis  apparently  dreaded  the  possibility  of 
such  terms  becoming  hypostasixed  into  personal  entities  distinct 
from  God.  Against  this  they  empha^ied  the  Shekinah-idea. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  wherever  Shekinah  is  mentioned  in  Rabbinic 
literature  it  is  God's  direct  action  or  activity  that  is  thought  of. 
Independent  personality  is  never  imputed  to  it.'  It  is  probable 
that  the  use  of  the  term  was  often  in  Rabbinic  writings  polemical 
(against  Jewish  Christians  or  gnostic  sects). 

See  under  "  Shekinah  "  in  Hastings'  DicL  rf  fhe  Bible,  and  Diet, 
of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia;  alto 
Weber,  JUdische  Thedotie,  2nd  ed.,  especially  pp.  iS^iQa  For  the 
Taixumi  in  English,  ci.  Etheridge,  The  Tarptnu  on  the  Pentateuch 
(3  vols.,  1862  and  1865);  and  Pauli,  The  Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  the 
Prophetlsaiah  (London,  1871).  (G.  H,  Bo.) 

SHELBY,  ISAAC  (x750-z8a6),  American  soldier  and  pioneer, 
was  bom  at  North  Mountain,  near  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  on 
the  nth  of  December  1750..  With  his  father,  Evan  Shelby 
(i 730-1 794),  an  emigrant  from  Wales,  he  removed  to  what  is 
now  Bristol,  Tennessee,  in  1771,  and  in  1774  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant.*  He  was  a  surveyor  in 
Kentucky  for  the  Transylvania  Company  in  1775;  became  a 
captain  of  Virginia  minute-men  in  1776,  and  in  1777  became 
commissary  with  supervision  over  transportation  of  supplies  from 
Staunton,  Virginia,  to  the  frontier.  In  1779  he  was  elected  to 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  but,  by  the  line  established 
between  Virginia  and  Nortn  Carolina  at  this  time,  he  became  a 
resident  of  North  Carolina  and  he  was  Appointed  colonel  of  the 
Sullivan  county  militia,  which  in  1780  he  commanded  in  guerilla 
fighting,  and  he  led  the  left  centre  of  the  American  force  at 
King's  Mountain  (Cktober  7).  He  served  under  General  Francis 
Marion  in  178 1,  and  in  1782  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
House  of  Commons.  He  was'  active  in  the  movement  for  the 
erection  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  was  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1792,  and  was  governor  of  the  new 
state  in  1792-1796  and  in  1812-1816;  in  1813  he  commanded 
twelve  Kentucky  regiments  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  and  for 
his  services  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  a  gold  medal.  In 
x8i8  he  was  a  commissioner  with  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Chick- 
asaws.  He  died  on  his  estate  in  Lincdn  coimty,  Kentucky, 
on  the  i8th  of  July  1826. 

SHELBYVILLB,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Shelby  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.r  about  27  m.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis,  on  the  Big  Blue 
river.  Pop.  (1890)  545Z ;  (1900)  7169,  including  326  foreign-bom; 
(1910)  9500.  It  is  served  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St  Louis  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis 
railways,  and  by  an  intemrban  electric  line.  It  has  a  public 
library,  a  hospital  and  a  children's  home.  The  city  is  a  trading 
centre  for  the  surrounding  farming  region;  among  its  manu- 
factures furniture  is  the  most  important.  Shelbyville,  named  in 
honour  of  General  Isaac  Shelby  of  Kentucky,  was  platted  in  1822, 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1850,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  i860. 

SHELD-DRAKB*  or,  as  commonly  spelt  in  its  contracted 
form,  Sheioeake,  a  word  whose  derivation'  has  been  mlich 

*  Maimonides,  however,  regarded  the  Shekinah,  like  the  memra 
and  "  the  fflory,"  as  a  distinct  entity. 

*  Isaac  Shelby's  letter  describing  the  battle  is  printed  in  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  Winning  of  the  West,  i.  341-3x4. 

*  Ray  in  1674  (Entl.  Words,  p.  76)  gave  it  from  the  local  "  sheld  " 
(*  particoloured),  which,  applied  to  animals,  as  a  horse  or  a  cat,  still 
survives  in  East  Angiia.  This  opinion  is  not  only  suitable  but  is 
confirmed  by  the  bird's  Old  Norsk  name  Shjdldungr,  from  Skjdldr, 
orimarilv  a  patch,  and  now  commonly  bestowed  on  a  piebsld  norse, 
just  as  Skjalda  (Qeasby's  Icel.  Diet.,  sub  voce),  from  the  same  source, 
18  a  particoloured  cow.  But  some  scholars  interpret  ShjOldungr  by 
the  sccondaiv  meaning  of  Shjdldr,  a  shield,  asserting  that  it  refers 
to  "  the  shield-like  band  across  the  breast"  of  the  bird.  If  they  be 
right  the  proper  spelling  of  the  English  word  would  be  "  Shield- 
drake,"  as  some  indeed  nave  it.  A  third  suggested  meaning,  from 
the  Old  Norsk  SkjSl,  shelter,  is  philologicallv  to  be  rejected,  but,  if 
true,  would  refer  to  the  bird's  habit,  described  in  the  text,  of  breeding 
under  cover. 


discussed,  one  of  the  most  coaspaawoB  birds  <tf  the  dnck  tribe, 
AnaHdae,  called,  however,  in  many  parts  of  Englaod  the 
"  Burrow-Duck"  and  in  some  districts  by  the  almost  obsc^ete 
name  of  "  Bergander"  (Du.  Berg-tende,  Gtx.'Bag/enle),  a  woid 
used  by  Turner  in  1544. 

The  sheldrake  is  the  Anas  ladoma*  of  Linnaeus,  and  the 
Tadama  cornula  of  modem  ornithology,  a  bird  somewhat  larg^ 
and  of  more  upright  stature  than  an  ordinary  duck,  having  its 
bill,  with  a  basal  fleshy  protuberance  (whence  the  specific  term 
cornula),  pale  red,  the  head  and  upper  neck  very  dark  glossy  green, 
and  baneath  that  a  broad  white  collar,  succeeded  by  a  still 
broader  belt  of  bright  bay  extending  from  the  upper  back  acms 
the  upper  breasL  The  outer  scapulars,  the  primaries,  a  median 
abdominal  stripe,  which  dilates  at  the  vent,  and  a  bar  at  the  tip 
of  the  middle  tail-quills  kre  black;  the  inner  aecoodaries  and 
the  lower  tail-coverts  are  grey;  and  the  speculum  or  vnng-spc^ 
is  a  rich  bronzed-green.  The  rest  of  the  plumage  b  pure  white, 
and  the  legs  axe  flah<oloured.  There  is  little  external  difference 
between  the  sexes,  the  female  being  only  somewhat  smaUrr  and 
less  brightly  coloured.  The  sheldrake  frequents  the  sandy  coasts 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  and  North  Africa,  extending  across 
Asia  to  India,  China  and  Japan,  generally  keeping  in  pairs  ajul 
sometimes  penetrating  to  favourable  inland  localitiea.  The  oest 
is  always  made  under  cover,  usually  in  a  rabbit-hole  axnoDg 
sandhills,  and  in  the  Frisian  Islands  the  people  supply  this 
bird  with  artificial  burrows,  taking  laige  toll  of  tt  in  eggs  and 
down. 

r.  radjak  of  Australia,  Papuasia  and  the  Moluccas  almost 
equals  the  true  sheldrake  in  its  brightly  contrasted  plumage,  but 
the  head  is  white  in  both  sexes.  Barbary,  south-eastern  Europe, 
and  Central  Asia  are  inhabited  by  an  allied  aptda  of  more 
inland  range  and  very  different  coloration,  the  T.  easarca  <s 
Casarca  rutila  of  omiUiologists,  the  ruddy  sheldiake  of  English 
authors— for  it  has  several  times  strayed  to  the  British  Islands— 
and  the  "  Brabminy  Duck  "  of  Anglo-Indians,  who  find  it  xcsoit- 
ing  in  winter,  whether  by  pairs  or  by  thousands,  to  their  inland 
waters.  This  species  is  of  an  almost  uniform  bay  colour  all  over, 
except  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail,  and  (in  the  male) 
a  ring  round  the  neck,  which  are  black,  while  the  wing-coverts  are 
white  and  the  speculum  shines  with  green  and  pur^;  the  bill 
and  legs  are  dark-coloured.*  A  spedcs  closely  resembling  the 
last,  but  with  a  grey  head,  C.  cana^  injiabits  South  Africa.  lo 
Australia  occurs  another  species  of  more  sombre  colours,  the 
C.  tadomoides;  and  New  Zealand  is  the  home  of  another 
spedes,  C.  variegata,  still  less  distinguished  by  brif^t  hoes. 
In  the  Ust  two  the  plumage  of  the  sexes  differs  not  incon- 
siderably. 

Sheldrakes  will,  if  attention  be  paid  to  their  wants,  breed 
freely  in  captivity,  crossing  if  opportunity  be  given  than  wiih 
other  species,  and  an  incident  therewith  connected  possesses  an 
importance  hardly  to  be  overrated  by  the  philosophical  naturalist. 
In  the  Zoological  Society's  gardens  in  London  in  the  spring  of 
1859  a  male  of  T.  cornuta  mated  with  a  female  of  C.  coma,  and, 
as  will  have  been  inferred  from  what  has  been  before  stated, 
these  two  spedes  differ  greatly  in  the  colouring  of  their  plumage. 
The  young  of  their  union,  however,  presented  an  appearance 
wholly  unlUce  that  of  dther  parent,  and' an  appearance  which  can 
hardly  be  said,  <s  has  been  said  {P.ZS.,  1859,  p.  44a),  to  be  "  a 
curious  combination  of  the  colours  of  the  two."  Both  sexes  of 
this  hybrid  have  been  admirably  pprtrayed  by  J.  Wolf;  and, 
strange  to  say,  when  these  figures  are  compared  with  equally 
faithftd  portraits  by  the  same  master  of  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  qpedes,  C.  tadomoides  and  C.  variegaUly  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  the  hvbrids  present  an  appearance  almost  midway 
'*  This  b  the  Lattniied  form  of  the  French  Tadome,  first  pvUishtd 
by  Bdon  (1555),  a  word  on  which  Littr6  throws  no  light  eacept  to 
state  that  it  has  a  southern  variant  Tardone. 

•  Jerdon  {B.  India,  ili.  793)  tdls  of  a  Hindu  belief  that  once  npoa 
a  time  two  lovers  were  transformed  into  birds  of  thb  species,  and 
that  they  or  their  descendants  are  condemned  to  pass  the  n%ht 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  a  river,  whence  they  unceasingly  call  to  one 
another:  "  Chakwa.  shall  I  come?"  "No,  Chakw?^^  ''Chakwi. 
shall  I  come?"  "No.  Chakwa."  Ai  to  how.  in  these  ' 
^^ffyff^  tiie  race  b  perpetuatBd  the  legend  b  silenL 
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between  the  two  species  last  named— spedes  which  certainly 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  production.^ 

The  genera  Tadoma  and  Casarca,  as  shown  by  the  tracheal 
characters  and  coloration,  are  most  nearly  related  to  Chenalopex, 
containing  the  bird  so  well  known  as  the  Egyptian  goose,  C. 
aegyptiaca^  and  an  allied  species,  C.  jubatCt  from  S^uth  Amoica. 
For  the  same  reason  the  genus  PUctroptenUf  composed  of  the 
qpur- winged  geese  of  Africa,  and  perhaps  the  Australian  Anser- 
anas  and  the  Indian  and  Ethiopian  Sarcidiomis,  also  appear  to 
belong  to  the  same  group,  which  should  be  reckoned  rather  to 
the  Anatine  than  to  the  Anserine  section  of  the  Anatidae.  {A.  N.) 

SHELDON,  CHARLES  MONROE  (1857-  ),  American 
Congregational  clergyman,  was  bom  in  WeUsviUe^  New  York, 
on  the  36th  of  February  1857.  Graduating  at  Brown  University 
in  1883  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1886,  he  was 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Watabury,  Vermont,  in  1886-1888,  and 
in  1889  became  pastor  of  the  Coitral  Congregational  Church  of 
Topeka,  Kansas.  He  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  number  of 
widely  read  books  of  fiction,  which  at  the  same  time  inculcate  an 
uncompromising  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  in  eveiy- 
day  life.  Of  these,  In  His- Sups  (1896),  though  not  the  earliest, 
is  perhaps  the  best,  and  it  is  this  one  which  first  brought  him  into 
prominoice. 

SHELDON,  GILBERT  (159^1677),  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  bom  at  Stanton  in  the  parish  of  Ellastone,  Staffordshire, 
and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  in  1622  and  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Thomas  Lord  Coventry  (1578^x640). 
Four  years  later  he  was  elected  warden  of  All  Souls'  Colh^, 
Oxford.  During  the  years  1632-1639  he  received  the  livings  of 
Hackney  (1633);  Oddington,  Oxfordshire;  Ickford,  Buckingham- 
shire (1636);  and  Newington,  Oxfordidiire;  boides  being  a 
prebenda^  of  Gbucester  from  1632.  In  1638  he  was  on  a 
commission  appointed  to  visit  Merton  College,  Oxford.  H^  was 
intimate  with  the  Royalist  leaders,  participated  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  Uxbridge  treaty  of  1644,  and  collected  funds  for 
Charles  II.  in  exile.  In  2648  he  was  ejected  from  All  Souls'  by 
order  of  parliament,  and  Imprisoned  for  some  months,  but  he 
r^ained  the  wardeniship  in  2659.  In  x66o  he  became  bishop  of 
London  and  master  of  the' Savoy,  and  the  Savoy  Conference  was 
held  at  his  lodgings.  He  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  2663.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Oxford 
University,  of  which  he  became  chancdlor  in  2667,  succeeding 
Clarendon  (2609-2674).  The  Sheldonian  theatre  at  Oxford  was 
built  and  endowed  at  his  expense. 

SHELL  (O.  Eng.  scdl,  sfyll,  cf.  Da.  sckd,  shell,  Goth,  skalja, 
tUe;  the  word  means  originally  a  thin  flake,  cf.  Swed.  skalja^ 
to  pcd  off;  it  is  allied  to  "  scale "  and  "  skill/'  from  a  root 
meani2ig  to  deave,  divide,  separate),  the  hard  outside  natural 
covering  of  anything,  as  of  some  fruits  and  seeds;  more  par- 
ticularly, the  conch  Xq.v.)  or  integument  which  acts  ss  a  defence 
for  the  bodies  of  various  animals  (see  Mollusca,  Gastropoda, 
Malacostxaca,  &c.),  the  test,  crust  or  carapace;  also  the  outer 
covering  of  an  egg.  The  word  is  also  used  of  many  objects 
resemb^g  the  natural  shell  in  use  or  shape,  and  espedally  of  a 
hollow  projectile  filled  with  explosives  (see  AioiuMxnoN,  %  SktU, 
and  Osdnance). 

See  also  Shbll-rbaps,  Sbbll-monbt.  \ 

SHELLBT,  MART  WOLLSTONECRAFT  (2797-2852),  English 
writer,  only  daughter  of  William  Godwin  and  his  wife  Mary 
•Wollstonecraft,  and  second  wife  of  the  poet  Percy.  Bysshe 
Shelly,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  30th  of  August  2797.  For 
the  history  of  her  girlhood  and  of  her  married  hfe  see  Godwin, 
William,  and  Shelley,  P.B.  When  she  was  in  Switzerland 
with  Shelley  and  Byron  ui  x8i6  a  proposal  was  made  that  various 
members  of  the  party  should  write  a  romance  or  tale  dealing 
with  the  supernatural.  The  result  of  this  project  was  that 
Mrs  Shelley  wrote  Frankenstein,  Byron  the  beginning  of  a 
narrative  about  a  vampyre,  and  Dr  Polidori,  Byron's  physidan,  a 
tale  named  The  Vampyre^  the  authorship  of  which  used  frequently 

*  It  is  further  wortny  of  remark  that  the  young  of  C.  varienia 
when  first  hatched  clcoely  resemble  those  of  C.  ndilaf  and  when 
the  former  assume  their  first  (dumage  they  rcsembk  their  father 
more  than  their  mother  (PJr.5.,  1866,  p.  150). 


in  past  years  to  be  attributed  to  Byron  himself.  Frankenstein, 
published  in  2828,  when  Mrs  Shelley  was  at  the  utmost 
twenty-one  years  old,  is  a  very  remarkable  performance  for  so 
young  and  inexperienced  a  writer;  its  main  idea  is  that  of  the 
formation  and  vitalization,  by  a  de^  student  of  the  secrets  of 
nature,  of  an  adult  man,  who,  entering  the  world  thus  under 
uimatural  conditions,  becomes  the  terror  of  his  species,  a  half- 
involuntary  criminal,  and  finally  an  outcast  whose  sole  resource 
is  self-immolation.  This  xomanoe  was  followed  by  others: 
Valparga,  or  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Castruccio,  Prince  of 
Lucca  (2833),  an  historical  tale  written  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit, 
and  readable  enough  even  now;  The  Last  Man  (2826),  a  fiction 
of  the  final  agonies  of  human  society  owing  to  the  univwsal 
^read  of  a  pestilence— this  is  written  in  a  very  stilted  style, 
but  possesses  a  particular  interest  because  Adrian  is  a  portrait  of 
Shdl^;  The  Fortunes  of  Perkin  Warbeck  (2830);  Lodore  (2835), 
also  beaii2ig  partly  upon  Shelley's  biography,  and  Falkner  (1837). 
Besides  thesie  novels  there  was  the  Jownal  of  a  Six  Week^ 
Tour  (the  tour  of  2824  mentioned  bdow),  which  is  published 
in  conjunction  with  Shdley's  prose-writings;  and  Rambles  in 
Germany  and  Italy  in  2840-1849-2843  (which  shows  ah  observant 
spirit,  capable  of  making  some  true  forecasts  of  the  future), 
and  various  miscellaneous  writings.  After  the  death  of  Shelley, 
for  whom  she  had  a  de^  and  even  enthusiastic  affection,  marred 
at  times  by  defects  of  temper,  Mrs  Shelley  in  the  autumn  of  2823 
returned  to  London.  At 'first  the  earnings  of  her  pen  were  her 
only  sustenance;  but'  after  a  while  Sir  Timothy  Shelley  made 
her  an  allowance,  which  would  have  been  withdrawn  if  she  had 
persisted  in  a  project  of  writing  a  full  biography  of  her  husband. 
In  2838  she  edited  Shdley's  works,  supplying  the  notes  that 
throw  such  invaluable  light  on  the  subject.  She  Succeeded, 
by  strenuous  exertions,  in  maintaining  her  son  Percy  at  Harrow 
and  Cambridge;  and  she  shared  in  the  improvement  of  his 
fortune  when  in  2840  his  grandfather  acknowledged  Ns  responsi- 
bilities and  in  2844  he  succeeded  to  the  baroneUy.  •  She  died 
on  the  arst  of  February  2852. 

SHELLEY,  PERCY  BYSSHE  (2793-2822),  English  poet,  was 
bom  on  the  4th  of  August  2792  at  Field  Place,  near  Hor^m, 
Sussex.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  Timothy  Shelley  (2753-2844)^ 
M.P.  for  Shorefaam,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles 
PiHold,  of  Effingham,  Surrqr.  His  father  was  the  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley,  Bart.  (d.  2825),  whose  baronetcy  (2806) 
was  a  reward  £rom  the  Whig  party  for  political  services.  Sir 
Bysshe's  father  Timothy  had  emigrated  to  America,  and  he 
himself  had  been  bom  in  Newark,  New  Jers<^;  but  he 
came  back  to  England,  and  did  well  for  himself  by  marrying 
successively  two  heiresses,  the  first,  the  mother  of  Timothy, 
being  Mary  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Theobald  Michdl 
of  Horsham.  He  was  a  handsome  man  of  enterprismg  and 
remarkable  character,  accumulated  a  vast  fortune,  built  Castle 
Goring,  and  lived  in  sullen  and  penurious  retirement  in  his 
closing  years.  None  of  his  talent  seems  to  have  descended  to 
his  son  Timothy,  who,  except  for  being  of  a  rather  oddly  self- 
assertive  character,  was  undistinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
mn  of  commonplace  country  squires.  The  mother  of  the  poet 
is  described  as  beautiful,  and  a  woman  of  good  abilities,  but 
not  with  any  literary  tum;  she  was  an  agreeable  letter- writer. 
The  branch  of  the  Shelley  family  to  which  the  poet  Percy  Bysshe 
belonged  traces  its  pedigree  to  Henzy  Shelley,  of  Wormlnghurst, 
Sussex,  who  died  in  2623.  These  Worminghurst  or  Castle 
Goring  Shdleys  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Michelgrove  Shellcys, 
who  trace  up  to  Sir  William  Shelleyi  judge  of  the  common 
pleas  under  Henry  VII.,  thence  to  a  member  of  parliament 
in  2425,  and  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  or  even  to  the  epoch 
of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  Worminghurst  branch  was  a 
family  of  credit,  but  not  of  special  distinction,  until  its  fortunes 
culminated  under  the  above-named  Sir  Bjrsshe. 

In  the  character  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  three  qualities 

became  early  manifest,  and  may  be  regarded  as  innate:  im- 

pressionablcness  or  extreme  susceptibility  to  external  and  internal 

impulses  of  feeling;  a  lively  imagination  or  erratic  fancy,  blurring 

I »  sound  estimate  of  solid  facu;  and  a  resolute  repudiation 
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of  outer  authority  or  the  diespotism  of  custom.  These  qualities 
were  highly  developed  in  his  earliest  manhood,  were  active 
in  his  boyhood,  and  no  doubt  made  some  show  even  on  the 
borderland  between  childhood  and  infancy.  At  the  age  of  six 
he  was  sent  to  a  day  school  at  Wamham,  kept  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Edwards;  at  ten  to  Sion  House  School,  Brentford,  of  which 
the  principal  was  Dr  Greenlaw,  while  the  pupils  were  mostly 
sons  of  local  tradesmen;  at  twdve  (or  immediately  before 
that  age,  on  the  sgth  of  July  1804)  to  Eton.  The  headmaster 
of  Eton,  up  to  nearly  the  dose  of  Shelley's  sojourn  in. the  school, 
was  Dr  Goodall,  a  mild  disciplinarian;  it  is  therefore  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  Percy  (unless  during  his  veiy  brief  stay  in  the 
lower  school)  was  frequently  flagfllatfid  t^  the  formidable 
Dr  Keate,  who  only  became  headmaster  after  Goodall.  Shelley 
was  a  shy,  sensitive,  mopish  sort  of  boy  from  one  point  of  view — 
from  another  a  very  unruly  one,  having  his  own  notions  of  justice, 
independence  and  mental  freedom;  by  nature  gentle,  kindly 
and  retiring — under  provocation  dangerously  violent.  He 
resisted  the  odious  fagging  system,  exerted  himself  little  in  the 
routine  of  school-Iteming,  and  was  known  both  as  "  Mad  Shelley  " 
and  as  "  Shelley  the  Atheist."  .  Some  writers  try  to  show  that 
an  Eton  boy  would  be  termed  atheist  without  exhibiting  any. 
propensity  to  atheism,  but  solely  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
mutinous.  However,  as  Shelley  was  a  dedared  atheist  a  good 
while  before  attaining  his  majority,  a  shrewd  suspicion  arises 
that,  if  Etonians  dubbed  him  atheist,  th^  bad  some  relevant 
reason  for  doing  so. 

Shelley  entered  University  College,  Oxford,  in  April  z8xo, 
returned  thence  to  Eton',  and  finally  quitted  the  school  at  mid- 
summer, and  commenced  residence  in  Oxford  in  October.  Here 
he  met  a  young  Durh&m  man,  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg,  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  university  by  a  couple  of  months;  the  two 
youths  at  once  struck  up  a  warm  and  intimate  friendship.  Shelley 
had  at  this  rime  a  love  for  chemical  experiment,  to  well  as  for 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  classical  study,  and  was  in  all  his  tastes 
and  beaming  an  enthusiast.  Hogg  was  not  in  the  kast  an  en- 
tiiusiast,  rather  &  cynic,  but  he  also  was  a  steady  and  well-read 
dassical  student.  In  religious  matters  both  were  sceprics,  or 
indeed  dedded  anti-Christians;  whether  Hogg,  as  the  senior 
and  more  informed  disputant,  pioneered  Shelley  into  strict 
atheism,  or  whether  Shelley»  as  the  more  fanpasuoned  and  un- 
flinching speculator,  outran  the  easy-going  jeering  Hogg,  is  a 
moot  point;  we  incline  to  the  latter  opinion.  Certain  it  is  that 
each  egged  on  the  other  by  perpetual  disquisition  on  abstruse 
subjects,  conducted  partly  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  partly  for 
that  df  mental  exerdtation,  without  on  dther  side  any  disposition 
to  bow  to  authority  or  stop  short  of  extreme  condusions.  The 
upshot  of  this  habit  was  that  Shelley  and  Hogg,  at  the  dose 
of  some  five  months  of  .happy  and  uneventful  academic  life, 
got  expelled  from  the  university.  Shelley — for  be  alone  figures 
as  the  writer  of  the  "  little  syllabus,"  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Hogg  was  his  confidant  and  coadjutor  throughout — 
published  anonymously  a  pamphlet  or  flysheet  entitled  The 
Necessity  of  Atheisni,  which  he  sent  round  to  bishops  and  all  sorts 
ci  pec^Ie  as  an  invitation  or  challenge  to  discussion;  It  amounted 
to  saying  that  neither  reason  nor  testimony  is  adequate  to 
establish  the  existence  of  a  deity,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a 
personal  individual  self-revelation  of  the  deity  would  be  suffident. 
The  college  authorities  heard  of  the  pamphlet,  identified  Shelley 
as  its  author,  and  summoned  him  before  them — "  our  master, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  fellows."  The  pamphlet  was  produced, 
and  Shelley  was  required  to  say  whether  he  had  written  it  or  not. 
The  youth  declined  to  answer  the  question,  and  was  expelled 
by  a  written  sentence,  ready  drawn  up.  Hogg  was  next  sum- 
moned, with  a  result  practically  the  same.  The  precise  details 
of  this  transaction  have  been  much  controverted;  the  best 
evidence  is  that  which  appears  on  the  college  records,  showing 
that  both  Hogg  and  Shdlcy  (Hogg  is  there  named  first)  were 
expelled  for  "  contumaciously  refusing  to  answer  questions," 
and  for  "repeatedly  declining  to  disavow"  the  authorship. 
Thus  they  were  dismissed  as  being  mutineers  against  academic 
authority,  in  a  case  pregnant  with  the  su^idon — not  the  proof — 


of  atheism;  but  how  the  authorities  could  know  befofdiaiid 
that  the  two  undergraduates  would  be  contumacious  and  stiff 
against  disavowal,  so  as  to  give  warrant  for  written  sentences 
reisidy  drawn  up,  is  nowhere  ei^)lained.  Possibly  the  sentcpcet 
were  worded  without  ground  assigned,  and  would  only  have 
been  produced  in  terrorem  had  the  young  men  proved  moce 
malleable.    The  date  of  this  inddent  was  the  ssth  of  March  i8iz. 

Shelley  and  Hogg  came  up  to  London,  where  Sbelley  was  soon 
left  alone,  as  his  friend  went  to  YoriL  to  study  omvcyandng. 
Percy  and  his  incensed  father  did  not  at  once  come  to  tenns, 
and  for.aVhile  he  had  no  resource  beyond  pocket-money  saved 
up  by  his  sisters  (four  in  number  altogether)  and  sent  nnrnd  to 
him,  sometimes  by  the  hand  of  a  singularly  pretty  school-feiknr. 
Miss  Harriet  Westbrook,  daughter  of  a  retired  andmodetatdy 
rich  hotd-keeper.  Shelley,  in  early  youth,  had  a  somewhat 
"  priggish "  turn  for  moralizing  and  argumentation,  and  a 
dedded  mania  for  proselytizing;  his  school-giri  sisters,  and  their 
little  Methodist  friend  Miss  Westbrook,  aged  between  fifteca 
and  sixteen,  must  all  be  enlightened  and  converted  to  anti- 
ChrisUanity.  He  therefore  cultivated  the  sodety  of  Haniet. 
calling  at  the  house  of  her  father,  and  being  encourage  in  his 
assiduity  by  her  much  oldersister  Eliza.  Harriet  not  unnatoraBy 
fell  in  love  with  him;  and  he,  though  not  it  would  seem  at  ai^ 
time  ardently  in  love  with  her,  dallied  along  the  flowery  pathway 
which  leads  to  sentiment  and  a  definite  courtship.  This  was 
not  his  first  love-afiEair;  for  he  had  but  a  very  few  months  before 
been  courting  his  cousin  Miss  Harriet  Grove,  who,  alarmed  at 
his  heterodoxies,  finally  broke  off  with  him--to  his  no  smaS 
grief  and  perturbation  at  the  time.  It  is  averred,  and  seemi^y 
with  truth,  that  Shelley  never  indulged  in  any  sensual  or  dssipated 
amour;  and,  as  he  advances  in  life,  it  becomes  ai^iarait  that, 
though  capable  of  the  passion  of  love,  and  unusually  prone  to 
regard  with  much  effusion  of  sentiment  women  who  intocsted 
his  mind  and  heart,  the  mere  attraction  of  a  pretty  face  or  an 
alluring  figure  left  him  unenthralled.  After  a  while'  Percy 
was  recondled  to  his  father,  revisited  his  family  in  Sussex,  and 
then  stayed  with  a  couan  in  Wales.  Hence  he  was  recalled  to 
London  by  Miss  Harriet  Westbrook,  who  wrote  complaizui^ 
of  her  father's  resolve  to  send  her  back  to  her  school,  in  which 
she  was  now  regarded  with  repulsion  as  having  become  too  apt 
a  pupil  of  the  atheist  Shelley.  He  replied  counselling  resistance. 
"  She  wrote  to  say  "  (these  are  the  words  of  Shelley  in  a  letter 
to  Hogg,  dating  towards  the  end  of  July  1811)  "  that  resotance 
was  osdess,.but  that  she  would  fly  with  me,  and  threw  bendf 
upon  my  protection."  Shelley,  therefore,  returned  to  London, 
where  he  found  Harriet  agitated  and  wavering;  finally  th^ 
agreed  to  dope,  travelled  in  haste  to  Edinburgh,  and  there, 
on  the  a8th  of  August,  were  married  with  the  rites  of  the  Scotti^i 
Church.  Shelley,  it  should  be  undostood^  had  by  this  time 
openly  broken,  not  only  with  the  dogmas  and  convcnticsB  of 
Christian  religion,  but  with  many  of  the  insUtuUons  of  Christiaa 
polity,  and  in  especial  with  such  as  enforce  and  regulate  marriage; 
he  held — ^with  William  Godwin  and  some  other  theorists— that 
marriage  ought  to  be  simply  a  voluntary  rdation  between  a  xoas 
and  a  woman,  to  be  assumed  at  joint  option  and  terminated 
at  the  after-option  of  dther  party.  If,  therefore,  be  had  acted 
upon  his  personal  .conviction  of  the  ri|^t,  he  would  never  hx%t 
wedded  Harriet,  whether  by  Scotch,  Ens^iish  or-any  crther  law; 
but  he. waived  his  own.  theory  in  favour  of  the  coosideratkm 
that  in  such  an  e]q>eriment  the  woman's  stake,  and  the  dis- 
advantages accruing  to  her,  are  out  of  all  comparison  with  the 
man's.  His  conduct,  therefore,  was  so  far  entirely  bonoaiable; 
and,  if  it  derogated  from  a  prindple  of  Bis  own  (a  principle  which, 
however  contrary  to  the  morality  of  other  people,  was  and  always 
remained  matter  of  genuine  conviction  on  his  individual  pert), 
this  was  only  in  ddcrence  to  a  higher  and  moreimperions  si  andard 
of  right. 

Harriet  Shdlcfy  was  not  only  beauriful;  she  was  amiaUe, 
accommodating,  adequatdy  wdl  educated  and  wdl  bred.  Sbe 
liked  reading,  and  her  reading  was  not  strictly  frivolous.  But 
she  could  not  (as  Shelley  said  at  a  later  date)  "fed  poetry  sad 
understand  philosophy."    Her  attractioas  wece  all  on  the  snriacr. 
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tliere  was  (to  use  a  common  phrase)  "  nothing  particular  in  her." 
For  nearly  three  years  Shelley  and  she  led  a  shifting  sort  of  life 
upon  an  income  of  £400  a  year,  one-half  of  which  was  allowed 
(after  his  first  severe  indignation  at  the  misaUiance  was  past) 
by  Mr  Timothy  Shelley,  and  the  other  half  by  Mr  Westbrook. 
The  couple  left  Edinburgh  for  Yoric  and  the  sodety  of  Hogg; 
broke  with  him  upon  a  charge  made  by  Harriet,  and  evidently 
fully  believed  by  Shelley  at  the  time,  that,  during  a  temporary 
absence  of  his  upon  business  in  Sussex,  Hogg  had  tried  to  seduce 
her  (this  quarrel  was  entirely  made  up  at  the  end  of  about  a  year) ; 
moved  off  to  Keswick  in  Cumberland,  where  they  received  kind 
attentions  from  Southey,  and  some  hospitality  from  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who,  as  chief  magnate  in  the  Shoreham  region  of 
Sussex,  was  at  pains  to  reconcile  the  father  and  his  too  unfilial 
heir;  uiled  thence  to  Dublin,  where  Shelley  was  eager,  and 
in  some  degree  prominent,  in  the  good  cause  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, conjoined  with  repeal  of  the  union;  crossed  to  Wales, 
and  lived  at  Nant-Gwillt,  near  Rhayader,  then  at  Lynmouth 
id  Devonshire,  then  at  Tanyiallt  in  Carnarvonshire.  All  this 
was  between  September  i8x  i  and  February  1813.  At  Lynmouth 
an  Irish  servant  of  Shelley's  was  sentem^  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment for  distributing  and  posting  up  printed  papers, 
bearing  no  printer's  name,  of  an  inflammatory  or  seditious 
tendency — ^bcing  a  Dedaratum  0/  Rights  composed  by  the 
youthful  reformer,  and  some  verses  of  his  named  The  Devil's 
Walk,  At  Tanyrallt  Shelley  was  (according  to  his  own  and 
Harriet's  account,  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Miss  Westbrook, 
the  cider  sister,  who  continued  an  inmate  in  most  of  their  homes) 
attacked  on  the  night  of  36th  February  by  an  assassin  who  fired 
three  pistol-shots.  It  was  either  a  human  assassin  or  (as  Shelley 
once  said)  "  the  devil."  The  motive  of  the  attack  was  imdcfined; 
the  fact  of  its  occurrence  was  generally  disbelieved,  both  at  the 
time  and  by  subsequent  inquirers.  Shelley  was  full  of  wild 
unpractical  notions;  he  dosed  himself  occasioziaUy  with  laudanum 
as  a  palliative  to  spasmodic  pains;  he  was  given  to  strange 
assertions  and  romancing  narratives  (several  of  which  might 
properly  be  specified  here  but  for  want  of  space),  and  was  not 
incapable  of  conscious  fibbing.  His  mind  no  doubt  oscillated  at 
times  along  the  line  which  divides  sanity  from  insane  delusion. 
It  is  now,  however,  at  last  proved  that  he  did  not  invent  such  a 
monstrous  story  to  serve  a  purpose.  The  Century  Magaune  for 
October  1905  contained  an  article  entitled  "  A  Strange  Adventure 
of  Shelley's,"  by  Margaret  L.  Croft,  which  shows  that  a  shepherd 
dose  to  Tanyrallt,  named  Robin  Pant  Evan,  being  irritated  by 
some  well-meant  acts  of  Shelley  in  terminating  the  lives  of  dying 
or  diseased  sheep,  did  really  combine  with  two  other  shepherds 
to  scare  the  poet,  and  Evan  was  the  person  who  played  the  part 
of  "  assassin."  He  himself  avowed  as  much  to  members  of  a 
family.  Greaves,  who  were  living  at  Tanyrallt  between  1847  and 
1865.  This  was  the  break-up  of  the  residence  of  the  Shelleys 
at  Tanyrallt;  they  revisited  Ireland,  and  then  settled  for  a  whUe 
in  London.  Here,  in  June  1813,  Harriet  gave  birth  to  her 
daughter  lanthe  Eliza  (she  married  a  Mr  Esdaile,  and  died  in 
1876).  Here  also  Shelley  brought  out  his  first  poem  of  any 
importance,  Queen  Mab;  it  was  privately  printed,  as  its  exceed- 
ingly aggressive  tone  in  matters  of  religion  and  morals  would 
not  allow  of  publication.  In  July  the  Shelleys  took  a  house  at 
Bracknell  near  Windsor  Forest,  where  they  had  congenial 
neighbours,  Mrs  Boinville  and  her  family. 

The  speculative  sage  whom  Shelley  especially  reverenced 
was  WiUiam  Godwin,  the  author  of  PolUical  Justice  and  of  the 
romance  Caleb  Williams  \  in  1796  he  had  nuirried  Mary  Wotlstone- 
craft,  authoress  of  The  Rights  of  Woman,  who  died  shortly 
after  giving  birth,  on  the  30th  of  August  1797,  to  a  daughter 
Mary.  With  Godwin  Shelley  had  opened  a  volunteered  corre- 
spondence late  in  181 X,  and  he  had  known  him  personally  since 
the  winter  which  dosed  x8ia.  Godwin  was  then  a  bookseller, 
living  with  his  second  wife,  who  had  been  a  Mrs  Clairmont; 
there  were  four  other  inmates  of  the  household,  two  of  whom 
call  for  some  mention  here — Fanny  Wollstonecraft,  the  daughter 
of  the  authoress  and  Mr  Imlay,  and  Claire  (Clara  Mary  Jane), 
|he  daugihter  of  Mrs  Clairmont.    Fanny  committed  suidde  in 


,  October  1816,  being,  according  to  some  accounts  which  remain 
unverified,  hopelessly  in  love  with  Shelley;  Claire  was  closely 
assopated  with  all  his  subsequent  career.  It  was  towards  May 
1814  that  Shelley  first  saw  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin  as  a 
grown-up  girl  (she  was  well  on  towards  seventeen) ;  he  instantly 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she  with  him.  Just  before  this,  on  the  34th 
of  March,  Shelley  had  remarried  Harriet  in  London,  apparently 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  his  position  in  his  relations  with 
hb  father  as  to  the  family  property;  but,  on  becoming  enamoured 
of  Mary,  he  seems  to  have  rapidly  made  up  his  mind  that  Harriet 
should  not  stand  in  the  way.  She  was  at  Bath  while  he  was 
in  London.  They  had,  however,  met  again  in  London  and  come 
to  some  sort  of  understanding  before  the  final  crisis  arrived— 
Harriet  remonstrating  and  indignant,  but  incapable  of  effective 
resistance — Shelley  sick  of  her  companionship,  and  bent  upon 
gratifying  his  own  wishes,  which  as  we  have  already  seen  were  not 
at  odds  with  his  avowed  prindples  of  conduct.  For  some  mbnths 
past  there  had  been  bickerings  and  misunderstandings  between 
him  and  Harriet,  aggravated  by  the  now  detested  presence  of 
Miss  Westbrook  in.  the  house;  more  than  this  cannot  be  said, 
and  it  seems  dubious  whether  more  will  be  hereafter  known. 
Shelley,  and  not  he  alone,  alleged  grave  misdoing  on  Harriet's 
part — ^perhaps  mistakenly.  Ttue  upshot  came  on  the  38th 
of  July,  when  Shelley  aided  Maiy  to  elope  from  her  father's  house, 
Claire  Clairmont  deciding  to  accompany  them.  They  crossed 
to  Calais,  and  prcKeeded  across  France  into  Switzerland.  Godwin 
and  his  wife  were  greatly  incensed.  Though  he  and  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  had  entertained  and  avowed  bold  opinions 
regarding  the  marriage-bond,  similar  to  Shelley's  own,  and  had 
in  their  time  acted  upon  these  opinions,  it  is  not  dearly  made 
out  that  Mary  Godwin  had  ever  been  encouraged  by  paternal 
influence  to  think  or  do  the  like.  Shelley  and  she  chose  to  act 
upon  their  own  likings  and  re^x>nsibility — he  disregarding 
any  claim  which  Harriet  had  upon  him,  and  Mary,  setting  at 
nought  her  father's  authority.  Both  were  prepared  to  ignore 
the  kiw  of  the  land  and  the  rules  of  sodety. 

The  three  yoxmg  people  returned  to  London  in  September. 
Iii  the  following  January  1815  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley  died,  and  Percy, 
who  had  lately  been  in  great  money-straits,  became  the  im- 
mediate heir  to  the  entailed  property  inherited  by  his  father 
Sir  Timothy.  This  entailed  property  seems  to  have  been  worth 
£6000  per  annum,  or  little  hss.  There  was  another  very  much 
larger  property  which  Percy  might  shortly  before  have  secured 
to  himself,  contingently  upon  his  father's  death,  if  he  woidd 
have  consented  to  put  it  upon  the  same  footing  of  entail;  but 
this  he  resolutdy  refused  to  do,  on  the  professed  ground  of  his 
being  opposed  upon  prindple  to  the  system  of  entail;  there- 
fore, on  his  grandfather's  death  the  larger  property  passed 
wholly  away  from  any  interest  which  Percy  might  have  had  in  it, 
in  use  or  in  expectancy.  He  now  came  to  an  understanding  with 
his  father  as  to  the  remaining  entailed  property;  and,  giving  up 
certain  future  advantages,  he  received  henceforth  a  regular  income 
of  £1000  a  year.  Out  of  this  he  assigned  £200  a  year  to  Harriet, 
who  had  given  birth  in  November  to  a  son,  Charles  Bysshe 
(he  died  in  1826).  Shelley,  and  Mary  as  well,  were  on  moderately 
good  terms  with  Harriet,  seeing  her  from  time  to  time.  His 
peculiar  views  as  to  the  relations  of  Uie  sexes  appear  markedly 
again  in  his  having  (so  it  is  alleged)  invited  Harriet  to  return 
to  his  and  Mary's  house  as  a  domicile;  a  curious  arrangement 
which  of  course  did  not  take  effect.  He  had,  undoubtedly, 
while  previously  abroad  with  Mary,  invited  Harriet  to  stay  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Shelley  and  Mary  (who  was 
naturally  always  called  Mrs  Shelley)  now  settled  at  Biahopgate, 
near  Windsor  Forest;  here  he  produced  his  first  excellent  poem, 
Alastoff  or  the  Spirit  of  Solilude,  which  was  published  soon  after- 
wards with  a  few  others.  Thomas  Love  Peacock  was  one  of 
his  prindpal  associates  at  Bishopgate. 

In  May  181 6  the  pair  left  England  for  Switzerland,  together 
with  Miss  Clairmont,  and  their  own  infant  son  William.  They 
went  straight  to  S^cheron,  near  Geneva;  Byron,  whose  separation 
from  his  wife  had  just  then  taken  place,  arrived  there  immediately 
afterwards.    A  great  deal  of  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the 
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motives  and  incidents  of  this  fordgn  sojourn.  The  clear  fact 
is  that  Miss  Clairmont,  who  had  a  fine  voice  and  some  inclination 
for  the  stage,  had  seen  Byron,  as  connected  with  the  management 
of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  early  in  the  year,  and  an  amorous  intrigue 
had  begun  between  them  in  London.  Prima  fade  it  seems  quite 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  had  explained  the  facts  to  Shelley 
or  to  Mary,  or  to  both,  and  had  induced  them  to  convoy  her 
to  the  society  of  Byron  abroad;  were  this  finally  established 
as  the  fact,  it  would  show  no  inconsistency  of  conduct,  or  breach 
of  his  own  code  of  sexual  morals,  on  Shelley's  part.  On  the  other 
hand,  documentary  evidence  exists  showing  that  Mary  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  amour  shortly  before  they  went  abroad. 
Whether  or  not  they  knew  of  it  while  they  and  Claire  were  in 
daily  intercourse  with  Byron,  and  housed  close  by  him  on  the 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  may  be  left  unargued.  The  three 
returned  to  London  in  September  x8i6, Byron  remaining  abroad; 
and  in  January  18x7  Miss  Qairmont  gave  birth  to  his  daughter 
named  Allegra. 

The  return  of  the  Shelleys  was  closely  followed  by  two  sulddes 
— first  that  of  Fanny  Wollstonecraft  (already  referred  to),  and 
second  that  of  Harriet  Shelley,  who  on  the  9th  of  November 
drowned  herself  in  the  Serpentine.  The  body  Wa4  not  found 
until  the  lolh  of  December.  The  latest  stages  of  the  lovdy. 
and  ill-starred  Harriet's  career  have  never  be^  very  explidtly 
recorded.  It  seems  that  she  formed  a  connexion  with  some 
gentleman  from  whom  drcumstances  or  desertion  separated 
her,  that  her  habits  became  intemperate,  and  that  she  was 
treated  with  contumelious  harshness  by  her  sister  during  an 
illness  of  their  father.  She  had  always  had  a  propensity  (often 
laughed  at  in  earlier  and  happier  days)  to  the  idea  of  suidde, 
and  she  now  carried  it  out  in  act — possibly  without  anything 
which  could  be  regarded  as  an  extremely  cogent  predisposing 
motive,  although  the  total  weight  of  her  distresses,  accumulating 
within  the  past  two  years  and  a  half,  was  beyond  question  heavy 
to  bear.  Shelley,  then  at  Bath,  hurried  up  to  London  when  he 
heard  of  Harriet's  death,  giving  manifest  signs  of  the  shock 
which  80  terrible  a  catastrophe  had  produced  on  him.  Some 
self-reproach  must  no  doubt  have  mingled  with  his  affliction 
and  dismay;  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  considered  himself 
gravely  in  the  wrong  at  any  stage  in  the  transaction,  and  it  is 
established  that  in  the  train  of  quite  recent  events  which  im- 
mediately led  up  to  Harriet's  suidde  he  had  borne  no  part. 

This  was  the  time  when  Shelley  began  to  see  a  great  deal 
of  Leigh  Hunt,  the  poet  and  essayist,  editor  of  the  Examiner; 
they  were  dose  friends,  and  Hunt  did  something  to  uphold 
the  reputation  of  Shelley  as  a  poet — ^which,  we  may  here  say  once 
for  all,  scarcdy  obtained  any  public  acceptance  or  solidity 
during  his  brief  lifetime.  The  death  of  Harriet  having  removed 
the  only  obstade  to  a  marriage  with  Mary  Godwin,  the  wedding 
ensued  on  the  30th  of  December  x8i6,  and  the  married  couple 
settled  down  at  Great  Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire.  Thdr 
tranquillity  was  shortly  disturbed  by  a  Chancery  suit  set  in  motion 
by  Mr  Westbrook,  who  asked  for  the  custody  of  his  two  grand- 
children, on  the  ground  that  Shelley  had  deserted  his  wife 
and  intended  to  bring  up  his  offspring  in  his  own  atheistic  and 
anti-sodal  opinions.  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  ddivered  judgment 
on  the  27th  of  March  18x7.  He  held  that  Shelley,  having  avowed 
condemnable  prindples  of  conduct,  and  having  fashioned  his 
own  conduct  to  correspond,  and  bdnglikdy  to  inculcate  the  same 
prindples  upon  his  children,  was  unfit  to  have  the  charge  of  them. 
He  appointed  as  their  curator  Dr  Hume,  an  orthodox  army- 
physician,  who  was  Shelley's  own  nominee.  The  poet  had  to  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  children  a  sum  which  stood  eventually 
at  £1 30  per  annum;  if  it  was  at  first  (as  generedly  stated)  £200, 
that  was  no  more  than  what  he  had  previouisly  allowed  to  Harriet. 
This  is  the  last  inddent  of  marked  importance  in  the  perturbed 
career  of  Shelley;  the  rest  relates  to  the  history  of  his  mind,  the 
poems  which  he  produced  and  published,  and  his  changes  of 
locality  in  travelling.  The  first  ensuing  poem  was  Tht  RgooU 
of  Islam,  referred  to  near  the  dose  of  this  artide. 

Li  March  x8i8,  after  an  illness  which  he  regarded  (rightly 
or  wrongly)  as  a  dangerous  pulmonary  attack,  Shelley,  with  hia 


wife,  their  two  infanta  William  and  Gara,  and  Miss  Clalnnont 
and  her  baby  Allegra,  went  off  to  Italy,  where  the  short  remaisdcr 
of  his  life  was  passed.  Allegra  was  soon  sent  on  to  Venice,  to 
her  father,  who,  ever  since  parting  from  Miss  Clairmont  in  Switzer- 
land, showed  a  callous  and  unffeling  determination  to  see  and 
know  no  more  about  her.  In  x8x8  ^e  Shelleys— always  itearly 
with  Miss  Clairmont  in  their  company — ^were  in  Milan,  Leghorn, 
the  Bagni  di  Lucca,  Venice  and  its  ndghbourhood,  Rome,  zaA 
Naples;  in  1819  in  Rome,  the  vidnity  of  Leghorn,  and  Fk»ciioe 
(both  their  infants  were  now  dead,  but  a  third  was  bom  late  in 
1819,  Percy  Florence  Shelly,  who  in  1844  inherited  the  baron- 
etcy); in  1820  in  Pisa  the  Bagni  di  Piss  (or  di  San  Giuliano), 
and  Leghorn;  in  1821  in  Pisa  and  with  Byron  in  Ravenna; 
in  1822  in  Pisa  and  on  the  Bay  of  Spezia,  between  Lerid  and  San 
Terenzio.  Tbe  incidents  of  this  period  are  but  few,  and  of  no 
great  importance  apart  from  their  bearing  upon  the  poet's 
writings.  In  Leghorn  he  knew  Mr  and  Mrs  Gisbome,  the  latter 
a  once  intimate  friend  of  Godwin;  she  taught  Shelky  Spanish, 
and  he  was  eager  to  promote  a  project  for  a  steama  to  be  boitt 
by  her  son  by  a  former  marriage,  the  engineer  Henry  Revrley; 
it  would  have  been  the  first  steamer  to  navigate  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 
In  Pisa  he  formed  a  sentimental  intimacy  with  the  Canrfssina 
Emilia  Viviani,  a  girl  who  was  pining  in  a  convent  pendii^  her 
father's  choice  of  a  husband  for  her;  this  impassioned  but  vagoe 
and  fanciful  attachment — which  soon  came  to  an  end,  as  Emilia's 
character  devdoped  less  favourably  in  the  eyes  of  her  Platoak 
adorer — produced  the  transcendental  love-poem  of  E^psyckidien 
in  1821.  In  Ravenna  the  sdieme  of  the  quarterly  mags  fine 
the  Liberal  was  concerted  by  Byron  and  Shelley,  the  latter 
being  principally  interested  in  it  with  a  view  to  benefiting 
Leigh  Hunt  by  such  an  association  with  Byron.  In  Pisa  Byron 
and  Shelley  were  very  constantly  together,  having  in  their 
company  at  one  time  or  another  Shelley's  cousin  and  schooIfcUov 
Captain  Thomas  Medwin  (x 788^x869),  Lieutenant  Edward 
EUiker  Williams  (X793-X822)  and  his  wife,  to  both  of  whom 
the  poet  was  very  warmly  attached,  and  Obtain  Edward  John 
Trelawny,  the  adventurous  and  romantic-natured  seaman,  who 
has  left  important  and  interesting  reminiscences  of  this  period. 
Byron  admired  very  highly  the  generous,  unworldly  and  enthu- 
siastic character  of  Shelley,  and  set  some  value  on  his  writings; 
Shelley  half-worshipped  Byron  as  a  poet,  and  was  anxious,  bat 
in  some  conjunctures  by  no  means  able,  to  respect  him  as  a  man. 
In  Pisa  he  knew  also  Prince  Alexander  Mavrocordato,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Grecian  insurrection  and  freedom;  the  ^orifcws 
cause  fired  Shelley,  and  he  wrote  the  drama  of  Hellas  (1821). 

The  last  residence  of  Shelley  was  the  Casa  Magni,  a  bare  and 
exposed  dwelling  on  the  Gulf  of  Spezia.  He  and  his  wife,  with 
the  Willianutes,  went  there  at  the  end  of  April  1822  to  spend 
the  summer,  which  proved  an  arid  and  scorching  one.  Shelley 
and  Williams,  both  of  them  insatiably  fond  of  boating,  had  a 
small  schooner  named  the  "  Don  Juan  "  (or  more  properly  tht 
"  Arid  "),  built  at  Genoa  after  a  design  which  WUliaxns  had 
procured  from  a  naval  friend,  but  the  reverse  of  safe.  They 
recdved  her  on  the  X2th  of  May,  found  her  rapid  and  alert,  and 
on  the  xst  of  July  started  in  her  to  Leghorn,  to  meet  Leigh  Hunt, 
whose  arrival  in  Italy  had  just  been  notified.  After  doing  his 
best  to  set  things  going  comfortably  between  Byron  and  Hunt, 
Shelley  returned  on  board  with  Williams  on  the  8th  of  July. 
It  was  a  day  of  dark,  louring,  stifling  heat.  Trdawny  tooK 
leave  of  his  two  friends,  and  about  half-past  six  in  the  evening 
found  himself  startled  from  a  doze  by  a  frightful  turmofl  of  stonn. 
The  "  Don  Juan  "  had  by  this  time  made  Via  Reggio;  she 
was  not  to  be  seen,  thou|^  other  vessels  which  had  sailed  about 
the  same  time  were  still  discerxuble.  Shelley,  Williaixis,  and  their 
only  companion,  a  sailor-boy,  perished  in  the  squall.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  catastrophe  was  from  the  first  regarded  as  somewhat 
dispuUble.  The  condition  of  the  "  Don  Juan  "  when  recovertd 
did  not  favour  any  assumption  that  she  had  capsized  in  a  heavy 
sea— rather  that  she  had  been  run  down  by  some  other  vessd, 
a  fducca  or  fishing-smack.  In  the  absence  of  any  counier- 
evidence  this  would  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  by  accident; 
but  a  rumour,  not  strictly  verified  and  certainly  not  refuted, 
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exists  that  an  aged  Italian  seaman  on  his  deathbed  confessed 
that  he  had  been  one  of  the  crew  of  the  fatal  felucca,  and  that  the 
collision  was  intentional,  as  the  men  had  plotted  to  steal  a 
sum  of  money  supposed  to  be  on  the  "  Don  Juan,"  in  charge 
of  Lord  Byron.  In  fact  there  was  a  moderate  sum  there,  but 
Byron  had  neither  embarked  nor  intended  to  embark.  This 
may  perhaps  be  the  true  accoimt  of  the  tragedy;  at  any  rate 
Trelawny,  the  best  possible  authority  on  the  subject,  accepted 
it  as  true.  He  it  was  who  laboriously  tracked  out  the  shore- 
washed  corpses  of  Williams  and  Shelley,  and  who  undertook 
the  burning  of  them,  after  the  andent  Greek  fashion,  on  the 
shore  near  Via  Reggio,  on  the  X5th  and  i6th  of  August.  The 
great  poet's  ashes  were  then  collected,  and  buried  in  the  new 
Protestant  cemetery  in  Rome.  He  was,  at  the  date  of  his 
untimely  death,  within  a  month  of  completing  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age — a  surprising  example  of  rich  poetic  achievement 
for  so  young  a  man. 

Thb  character  of  Shelley  can  be  considered  according  to  two 
different  standards  of  estimation.  We  can  estimate  the  original 
motive  forces  in  his  character;  or  we  can  form  an  opinion  of  his 
actions,  and  thence  put  a  certain  construction  upon  his  personal 
qualities.  We  will  first  try  the  latter  method.  It  cannot  be 
denied  by  his  admirers  and  eulogists,  and  is  abundantly  dear  to 
his  censors,  that  his  actions  were  in  some  considerable  degree 
abnormal,  dangerous  to  the  settled  basis  of  sodety,  and  marked 
by  headstrong  and  undutiful  presumption.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that,  even  among  the  censors  of  his  conduct,  many  persons  are 
none  the  less  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  his  character;  and  this 
leads  us  back  to  our  first  point — the  original  motive  forces  in  that. 
Here  we  find  enthusiasm,  fervour,  courage  (moral  and  physical), 
an  unbounded  readiness  to  act  upon  what  he  considered  right 
principle,  however  inconvenient  or  disastrous  the  consequences 
to  himself,  sweetness  and  indulgence  towards  others,  extreme 
generosity  (he  appears  to  have  given  Godwin,  though  sometimes 
bitterly  opposed  to  him,  between  £4000  and  £5000),  and  the  prin- 
dple  of  love  for  humaaJdnd  in  abundance  and  superabundance. 
He  respected  the  truth,  such  as  he  concdved  it  to  be,  in  spiritual 
or  speculative  matters,  and  respected  no  construction  of  the 
truth  which  came  to  him  recommended  by  human  authority. 
No  man  had  more  hatred  or  contempt  of  custom  and  prescription; 
no  one  had  a  more  authentic  or  vivid  sense  of  universal  charity. 
The  same  radiant  enthusiasm  which  appeared  in  his  poetry 
as  idealism  stamped  his  speculation  with  the  conception  of 
perfectibility  and  his  character  with  loving  emotion. 

In  person  Shelley  was  attractive,  winning  and  almost  beautiful, 
but  not  to  be  called  handsome.  His  height  was  nearly  5  ft.  11; 
he  was  slim,  agile,  and  strong,  with  something  of  a  stoop;  his 
complexion  brilliant,  his  hair  abundant  and  wavy,  dark  brown 
but  early  beginning  to  grizzle;  the  eyes,  deep  blue  in  tint, 
have  been  termed  *'  stag-eyes  " — ^large,  fixed  and  beaming.  His 
voice  was  wanting  in  richness  and  suavity — high-pitched,  and 
tending  to  the  screechy;  his  general  aspect,  though  extremely 
variable  according  as  his  mood  of  mind  and  his  expression  shifted, 
was  on  the  whole  uncommonly  juvenile.  The  only  portrait  of 
Shelley,  from  which  some  idea  of  his  looks  used  to  be  formed, 
is  that  painted  by  an  amateur,  Miss  Curran.  in  1819;  Mrs  Shelley, 
later,  pronounced  it  to  be  "  in  many  things  very  like."  This 
is  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  together  with  a  quasi- 
duplicate  of  it  painted  by  Clint,  chiefly  from  Miss  Curran's 
likeness,  and  partly  from  a  water  colour  (now  lost)  by  Lieutenant 
Williams.  In  1905  (Century  Magaine)  another  portrait  was 
brought  forward:  a  pencil  sketch  taken  in  the  last  month 
of  the  poet's  life  by  an  American  artist,  William  E.  West,  followed 
by  an  oil-painting  founded  on  that  sketch.  The  two  works 
differ  very  considerably,  and  neither  of  them  resembles  Miss 
Curran's  portrait,  yet  we  incline  to  believe  that  the  sketch  was 
really  taken  from  Shelley. 

If  we  except  Goethe  (and  leave  out  of  count  any  living  writers, 
whose  ultimate  value  cannot  at  present  be  assessed),  we  must 
consider  Shelley  to  be  the  supreme  poet  of  the  new  era  which, 
beginning  with  the  French  Revolution,  remains  continuous 
into  our  own  day.    Victor  Hugo  comes  nearest  to  him  in 


poetic  stature,  and  might  for  certain  reasons  be  even  preferred  to 
him;  Byron  and  Wordsworth  also  have  their  numerous  champions 
— ^not  to  speak  of  Tennyson  or  Browning.  The  grounds, 
however,  on  which  Shelley  may  be  set  highest  of  all  are  mainly 
three.  He  excels  all  his  competitors  in  ideality,  he  excels  them 
in  music,  and  he  excels  them  in  importance.  By  importance 
we  here  mean  the  direct  import  of  the  work  performed,  its  con- 
trolling powtf  over  the  reader's  thought  and  feeling,  the  con- 
tagious fire  of  its  white-hot  intellectual  passion,  and  the  long 
reverberation  of  its  appeaL  Shelley  is  emphatically  the  poet 
of  the  future.  In  his  own  day  an  alien  in  the  world  of  mind 
and  invention,  and  in  our  day  but  partially  a  denizen  of  it, 
he  ai^>ears  destined  to  become,  in  the  long  vista  of  years,  an 
informing  presence  in  the  innermost  shrine  of  human  thought. 
Shelley  appeared  at  the  time  when  the  sublime  frenzies  of  the 
French  revolutionary  movement  had  exhausted  the  elasticity 
of  men's  thought~-at  least  in  England— and  had  left  them 
flacdd  and  stolid;  but  that  movement  prep>ared  another  in  which 
revolution  was  to  assume  the  milder  guise  of  reform,  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  Shelley  was  its  prophet.  As  an  iconodast 
and  an  idealist  he  took  the  only  position  in  which  a  poet  could 
advantageously  work  as  a  reformer.  To  outrage  his  contem- 
poraries was  the  condition  of  leading  his  successors  to  triumph 
and  of  personally  triumphing  in  thdr  victories.  Shelley  had  the 
temper  of  an  innovator  and  a  martyr;  and  in  an  intellect 
wondrously  poetical  he  united  speculative  keenness  and  humani- 
tarian zeal  in  a  degree  for  which  we  might  vainly  seek  his  pre- 
cursor. We  have  abready  named  ideality  as  one  of  his  leading 
excellencies.  This  Shelleian  quality  combines,  as  its  constituents, 
sublimity,  beauty  and  the  abstract  passion  for  good.  It  should 
be  acknowledged  that,  while  this  great  quality  forms  the  chief 
and  most  admirable  factor  in  Shelley's  poetry,  the  defects  which 
go  along  with  it  mar  his  work  too  often — produdng  at  times 
vagueness,  unreality  and  a  pomp  of  glittering  indistinctness, 
in  which  excess  of  sentiment  welters  amid  excess  of  words.  This 
blemish  affects  the  long  poems  much  more  than  the  pure  lyrics ; 
in  the  latter  the  rapture,  the  music  and  the  emotion  are  in 
exquisite  balance,  and  the  work  has  often  as  much  of  delicate 
simplidty  as  of  fragile  and  flower-like  perfection. 

Some  of  Shelley's  prindpal  writings  have  already  been 
mentioned  above;  we  must  now  ffve  a  brief  account  of  others. 
Of  his  early  work  prior  to  Queen  Mob — such  romances  as  Zastrota 
and  Si  Irvynef  such  verse  as  the  Poems  by  Victor  and  Cazire^ 
and  the  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nickdson — we  can  only  here 
say  that  they  are  intrinsically  worthless.  Alastor  was  succeeded 
(1817)  by  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  a  poem  of  no  common  length 
in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  preaching  bloodless  revolution;  it 
was  written  in  a  sort  of  friendly  competition  with  Keats  (who 
produced  Endymion)  and  is  amazingly  fine  in  parts,  but  as  a 
whole  somewhat  long-drawn  and  exhausting.  This  transcen- 
dentaUepic  (for  such  it  may  be  termed)  was  at  first  named 
Laon  and  Cythna,  or  the  Revolution  of  the  Golden  City,  and  the 
lovers  of  the  story  were  then  brother  and  sister  as  well  as  lovers — 
an  experiment  upon  British  endurance  which  the  publishers 
would  not  connive  at.  The  year  x8i8  produced  Rosalind  and 
Helen,  a  comparatively  weak  poem,  begun  in  England  and 
finished  in  Italy,  and  Julian  and  Maddalo,  a  very  strong 
one,  written  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice-Demonstrating  in 
Shelley  a  singular  power  of  seeing  ordinary  things  with  direct- 
ness, and  at  once  figuring  them  as  reality  and  transfiguring  them 
into  poetry.  In  each  of  these  two  poems  Shelley  gives  a  quasi- 
portraiture  of  himself.  The  next  year,  1819,  was  his  cuhninaticn, 
producing  as  it  did  the  grand  tragedy  of  The  Cenci  and  the 
sublime  ideal  drama  Prometheus  Unbound,  composed  partly  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  in  Rome.  This  last  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  calling  his  masterpiece.  It  embodies,  in  forms 
of  surpassing  imagination  and  beauty,  Shelley's  deepest  and 
most  daring  conceptions.  Prometheus,  the  human  mind  and 
will,  has  invested  with  the  powers  proper  to  himself  Jupiter,  the 
god  of  heaven,  who  thereupon  chains  and  torments  Prometheus 
and  oppresses  mankind;  in  other  words,  the  anthropomorphic 
god  of  religion  is  a  creation  of  the  human  mind,  and  both  tbc 
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mind  of  man  and  man  himself  are  enslaved  as  long  as  this  god 
exerdses  his  delegated  but  now  absdute  power.  Prometheus, 
who  is  from  of  old  wedded  to  Asia,  or  Nature,  protests  against 
and  anathematizes  the  usurper  enthroned  by  himself.  At  last 
the  anathema  (although  Prometheus  has  revoked  it  by  an  act 
of  self -conquest)  takes  effect:  Eternity,  Demogorgon,  ^«>"ft!Vfr* 
Jupiter  to  imending  nothingness.  Prometheus  is  at  once  un- 
bound, the  human  mind  is  free;  he  is  reunited  to  his  spouse 
Nature,  and  the  world  of  man  passes  from  thraldom  and  its 
degradation  into  limitless  progression,  or  (as  the  phrase  goes) 
perfectibility,  moral  and  material  This  we  regard  as  in  bridf 
the  argument  of  Prometheus  Unbound.  Jt  is  closely  analogous 
to  the  argument  of  the  juvemle  poem  Queen  Mab,  but  so  raised 
in  form  and  creative  touch  that,  whereas  to  write  Queen  Mob 
was  only  to  be  an  ambitious  and  ebuUient  tiro,  to  invent  Pro- 
metheus Unbound  was  to  be  the  poet  of  the  future.  The  Witch 
of  Atlas  (i8ao)  is  the  most  perfect  work  among  all  Shelley's 
longer  poems,  though  it  is  neither  the  deepest  nor  the  most 

interesting.    Tt  m^y  hg  rat^d  MA  a.  pun  #>T^rriM>  of  mving  imft|pnff- 

tion — guided,  however,  by  an  intense  sense  of  beauty,  and  by 
its  author's  exceeding  fineness  of  nature.  The  poem  has  often 
been  decried  as  practically  unmeaning;  we  do  not  subscribe 
to  this  opinion.  The  "  witch  "  of  this  subtle  and  magical  inven- 
tion seems  t6  represent  that  faculty  whirh  we  term  "  thefancy  "; 
using  this  assumption  as  a  clue,  we  find  plenty  of  meaning 
in  the  poem,  but  necessarily  it  is  fanciful  or  volatile  meaning. 
The  elegy  on  Keats,  Adonaisj  followed  in  1821;  the  Triumph 
of  Lije^  a  mystical  and  most  impressive  allegory,  constructed 
upon  lines  marked  out  by  Dante  and  by  Petrarch,  was  occupying 
the  poet  up  to  the  time  c^  his  death.  The  stately  fragment  which 
remains  is  probably  a  minor  portion  of  the  projected  whole. 
The  translations— chiefly  from  Homer,  Euripides,  Calderon 
and  Goethe — date  from  1819  to  1822,  and  testify  to  the  poetic 
endowment  of  Shelley  not  less  absolutely  than  h»  own  ori^^nal 
compositions;  there  are  also  prose  translations  from  Plato. 

SbeUey ,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  only  a  prolific  but  also  a  versatile 
poet.  Works  so  various  in  faculty  and  in  form  as  The  Revolt 
of  Islam,  Julian  and  Maddalo,  The  Cenci,  Prometheus  Unbound, 
Epipysychidion,  and  the  grotesque  effusions  of  which  Peter 
Bell  the  Third  is  the  prime  example,  added  to  the  consummate 
array  of  lyrics,  have  seldom  to  be  credited  to  a  single  writer- 
one,  moreover,  who  died  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  In 
prose  Shelley  could  be  as  admirable  as  in  poetry.  His  letters 
to  Thomas  Love  Peacock  and  others,  and  his  uncomplete 
Defence  of  Poetry,  are  the  chief  monuments  of  his  mastery  in 
prose;  and  certainly  no  more  beautiful  prose — shaving  much 
of  the  spirit  and  the  aroma  of  poetry,  yet  without  being 
distorted  out  of  its  proper  essence — is  to  be  found  in  the  English 
language. 

The  chief  original  authorities  for  the  life  of  Shelley  (apart  from  his 
own  writings,  which  contain  a  good  deal  of  autobiography,  if  heed- 
fully  sifted  and  collated)  are — (i)  the  notices  by  Mrs  Shelley  inter- 
spersed in  her  edition  ol  the  Poems;  (2)  Hogg's  amusing,  discerning 
and  authentic,  although  in  some  respects  exaggerated,  book;  (3) 
Trelawny's  Records;  (4)  the  Life  by  Medwin;  and  (5)  the  articles 
written  by  Peacock.  Some  other  writers,  especially  Leigh  Hunt, 
might  be  mentioned,  but  they  come  less  close  to  the  facts.  Among 
biographical  books  produced  since  Shelley's  death,  by  authors  who 
did  not  know  him  personally,  the  leading  work  is  the  Life  by 
Professor  I>owden  (2  vols.,  1 886),  which  emb(xiies  important  materiafs 
imparted  by  the  Shelley  family.  The  Real  Shelley,  by  J.  C.  Jeaffresoa 
(1885),  is  controversial  in  method  and  decidedly  hostile  in  tendency, 
and  tries  a  man  of  genius  by  tests  far  from  well  adapted  (in  our 
opinion)  to  brine  out  a  right  result;  it  conUtns,  however,  an  ample 
share  ot  solid  information  and  sharp  disquisition.  The  memoir  by 
W.  M.  Rossettt.  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Shelley's  Poems  in  two  forms 
of  publication  (1870  and  1878),  was  an  endeavour  to  formulate  in 
brief  space,  out  of  the  then  confused  and  conflicting  records,  an 
accurate  account  of  Shelley — admiring,  but  not  uncandidly  one-sided. 
There  is  valuable  material  in  Lady  Shelley's  Shdley  Memorials,  and 
in  Dr  Gamett's  Relics  of  Shelley;  and  the  memoir  by  J.  Addington 
Symonds,  in  the  En^isk  Men  of  Letters  series,  is  cnaracteristic  of 
the  writer.  The  most  complete  edition  of  Shelley's  poems  is  now 
the  Oxford  edition,  edited  by  Thomas  Hutchinson  (Clarendon  Press, 
190s).  which  includes  several  pieces  not  in  any  other  edition,  and 
uses  the  emendations.  &c..  published  by  Mr  CD.  Locock  (iQoa)  from 
examination  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.    Mr  Buxton 
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in  the 
law  of  real  property.  The  litigation  was  brought  about  by  the 
settlement  made  by  Sir  William  Shelley  (c.  1480-1549),  a  judge 
of  the  common  pleas,  of  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  on 
the  dissolution  of  Sion  Monastery.  After  prolonged  ai^gumcnt 
the  celebrated  nile  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Chancellor  Sir  Thomas 
Bromley,  who  presided  over  an  assemUy  of  all  the  judges  to 
hear  the  case  in  Easter  term  1580-X581.  The  rule  may  be  stated 
as  follows:  when  an  ancestor  by  any  gift  or  conveyance  takes 
an  estate  of  freehold  and  in  the  same  gift  or  conv^aace  an 
estate  is  limited,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  to  his  heirs 
or  the  heirs  of  his  body,  in  such  a  case  the  word  "  bein  "  is  a 
word  of  limitation  and  not  of  purchase;  that  is  to  say,  the  estate 
of  the  ancestor  is  not  a  life  or  other  freehold  estate  with  remainder 
to  the  heirs  or  heirs  of  the  body,  but  an  estate  in  fee  or  an  estate 
tail  according  to  circumstances.  The  rule  is  a  hi|^y  trrbninl 
one,  and  has  led  to  much  litigation  and  in  many  cases  withont 
a  doubt  to  the  defeat  of  a  testator's  intentions.  It  is  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  wish  of  the  law  to  preserve  to  the  kwds 
their  right  of  wardship,  which  would  have  been  ousted  by  the 
heir  taking  as  purchaser  and  not  as  successor.  The  nde  is 
reported  by  Lord  Coke  in  i  Reports  93  b.  (see  also  Yass  Crutten 
V.  Poxwett,  1897,  A.C.  658).  In  the  United  Sutes  the  rule  in 
Shelley's  case  was  at  one  time  in  operation  as  a  part  ol  the 
common  law,  but  it  has  been  repealed  by  sutute  in  most  sutes^ 
SHELL-REAPS,  or  Kitchem-midden  (Dan.  Kj9hhets-mfddiug^, 
prehistoric  refuse  heaps  or  mounds  found  in  aU  quarters  of  the 
globe,  which  consist  chiefly  of  the  shells  of  edible  molluscs  mixed 
with  fragments  of  animal  bones,  and  implements  of  stone,  bone 
and  horn.  They  may  sometimes,  as  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan^ 
be  seen  in  process  of  formation.  Many  having  a  prehistoric 
origin  have  been  examined,  notably  on  the  eastern  coast  cC 
Denmark.  These  were  at  first  thought  to  be  raised  beukes. 
but  a  cursory  cxaminatiod  at  once  proved  their  artificial 
construction.  Further  investigation  by  archaeologists  proved 
these  shell-heaps  to  belong  to  a  very  ancient  period,  probabiy 
the  early  part  of  the  Neolithic  age,  "  when  the  art  of  polishing 
flint  implements  was  known,  but  before  it  had  reached  its 
greatest  development "  (Lord  Avebury,  Prehistoric  Tiaux, 
6th  ed.  p.  23  s).  They  contained  the  remains  of  quadrupe<h, 
birds  and  fish,  which  served  as  the  food  of  the  prehistoric 
inhabitants.  Among  the  bones  were  those  of  the  wild  bull  or 
aurochs,  beaver,  seal  and  great  auk,  all  now  extinct  or  rare  in  this 
region.  Moreover,  a  striking  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  these 
shcU-heaps  is  that  they  contain  full-sized  shells  of  the  common 
oyster,  which  cannot  live  at  present  in  the  brackish  waters  of 
the  Baltic  except  near  its  entrance,  the  inference  being  that  the 
shores  where  the  oyster  at  that  time  flourished  were  open  to 
the  salt  sea.  Thus  also  the  eatable  cockle,  mussel  and  periwinkle 
abounding  in  the  kitchen-middens  are  of  full  ocean  size,  whereas 
those  now  living  in  the  adjoining  waters  are  dwarfed  to  a  third 
of  their  natural  size  by  the  want  of  saltness.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  connexion  between  the  ocean  and  the  Baltic  has  notably 
changed  since  the  days  of  these  rude  stone-age  peoples.  The 
masses  of  debris  were  in  some  places  ten  to  twenty  feel  thick 
and  stretched  a  thousand  feet.  It  does  not  nppttkt  that  the  men 
of  the  kitchen-middens  had  any  knowledge  of  agriculture,  no 
traces  of  grain  of  any  sort  being  found.  The  only  vegetable 
remains  were  burnt  pieces  of  wood  and  some  charred  substance, 
possibly  a  sea-plant  used  in  the  production  of  salt.  Flat  stones 
blackened  with  fire,  forming  hearths,  were  also  found.  That 
periods  of  scarcity  must  have  been  frequent  in  the  absena  of 
cereals  is  indicated  by  the  discovery  of  bones  of  the  fox,  woJf 
and  other  camivora,  which  would  hardly  have  been  eaten  from 
choice.  The  kitchen-middens  of  Denmark  were  not  mere  sommcr- 
quarters:  the  ancient  fishermen  appear  to  have  stayed  in  tht 
neighbourhood  for  two-thirds,  if  not  the  whde,  of  the  year,  llis 
is  suggested  by  an  examination  of  the  bones  of  the  wild  animals, 
from  which  it  is  often  possible  to  tell  the  time  of  year  when  they 
were  killed.     Thu8th«refflatnsofth«wildswan(CypMuiMiAna), 
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tmtnlcr  visitor,  leaving  the  Diniihou 
ia  November,  are  found  [a  abundar 
allaidetl  among  Ihe  mammaliaa  rer 
phenomena,  the  Redding  of  Ihe  £ta 
and  giowlh  of  Ibe  young.  The  flint  i 
flakes,  ayrlj  awla,  sUng-stonea  or  net^ 
heads.     \  Iragment  of  one  polished  a 
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ttcighti,  and  rude  laDce- 
X  was  found  at  Havelsc 
:npei  Small  ineoo  o( 
coarse  pottery  arc  also  met  with.  The  Danbh  lulcfaev-middeo 
men  were  nol  cannibals.  In  physique  tbey  teem  to  have 
resembled  the  Lapps,  a  race  of  snuU  men  with  heavy  over- 
hanging  browi  and  round  heads.    The  eicavation  of  IheSanish 

countries.  AlOnuiri(Japan},in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  in  British 
Columbia,  Oregon  and  California  shell-mounds  were^plored, 
always  with  the  result  of  proving  that  the  present  populations 
had  been  preceded  by  ruder  tribes  of  great  antiquity.  On  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Brazil  shell-heaps,  which  must  have  taken 
thousands  o(  yeara  to  accumulate,  are  now  overgrowa  with 
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.0  beads  or  artificially  shaped.    Shell-monej'  has  not  been 
stiicted  to  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  in  some  Form  or  other 
appears  to  have  been  almost   univeisal.     It  has  been  found 
in  America,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia^    The  shell  used  by  Che 
Indians  of  Alaska  and  Califomb  was  Ihe  Deitlalmm  prclinnm,  a 
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idnot  by  the  cumber  of  shells.   The  usual  1 
IS  by  the  (inger-joints,  and  the  liiua,  the  highest  dcnominatioi 
listed  of  twenty-five  shells  strung  together 


falhor 


(6  fl.)  or  thereabouts,  equalling  in  English  coinage 
Farther  south  on  tbe  shore  of  California  the  Indians  used  the 
Saodomus  poiUii  or  Tapii  padlii,  while  in  the  islands  close 
to  the  littoral  the  Uienaa  etnia  was  in  commonest  use. 

But  the  shell  most  used  by  primitive  peoples  has  always 
been  the  Cypnea  vumtla,  at  money-cowry  (see  Cowiv).  Il 
is  most  abundant  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  coUeclcd  more 
panicubrly  in  the  Mildive  Islands,  in  Ceyton,along  the  Malabar 
coast,  in  Bomnl  and  other  East  Indian  islands,  and  in  various 
parts  of  tbe  African  coast  from  Ras  Ilafua  to  Moumbiquc. 
It  was  formerly  tn  familiar  use  in  Bengal,  where,  though  it 
required  jSto  to  make  a  rupee,  the  anniial  importation  was 
valued  at  about  ijo.ooo.  In  western  Afrita  it  was,  until  past 
the  middle  of  the  iglh  century,  the  usual  tender,  and  before  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  there  were  btge  shipments  of  cowry 
shells  to  some  of  the  English  ports  for  reshipmeat  to  the  slave 
coast.  A*  the  value  of  the  cowry  was  very  much  greater  in 
West  Africa  than  in  the  regions  from  which  Ihe  supply  was 
obtained,  the  trade  was  eilnmely  lucrative,  and  in  some  cases 
the  gains  are  said  to  have  been  500%.  The  tise  of  the  cowiy 
currency  gradually  spread  inland  in  Africa,  sod  about  1850 
Heinrich  Bartfa  fnund  it  fairly  recognized  in  Rano,  Ruka,  Gando, 
and  even  Timbuktu,    Earth  relates  that  la  Muniyoma,  one  of  the 

at  30,000,000  shells,  every  full-grown  man  being  required  to 
pay  annually  1000  shells  for  himself,  1000  for  every  pack-oi, 
and  aooo  for  every  slave  in  his  possession.  In  the  countries 
on  the  coast  the  shells  wen  fastened  together  in  strings  of  40 
or  100  each,  so  Ibal  fifty  or  twenty  string  represented  a  dollar; 
but  in  the  inteiioc  tbey  were  laboriously  counted  one  by  one, 


or,i[theIraderwereeipert,fivebyGve,  Tin  districts  ntentioned 
above  received  their  suf^y  of  hrJi,  as  they  were  called,  from 
the  west  coast;  but  the  regions  to  Ihe  north  of  Unyamweii, 

on  Moslem  traders  from  Zaiuibar.  He  shells  are  still  used  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  Africa,  but  are  yearly  tending  to  give  way 
to  ordinary  currency.  The  shell  of  the  land-snail,  Aclalina 
■wietaru,  cut  into  circles  with  an  open  centre  has  been  long 
used  as  cran  in  Benguella,  Portuguese  West  Africa.  In  parts 
of  Asia  Cypraea  omhi/iii,  the  ring  cowiy,  so-called  from  the 
bright  orange-cobuted  ring  on  the  back  or  upper  side  of  the 
sheU,  was  commonly  used.  Many  spedmena  were  found  by 
Sir  Heoiy  Layard  in  his  excavations  at  Nimrud  in  r84j-t8;i. 

Id  north  Australia  dlSerent  shells  were  used,  one  tribe's 
shell  beins  often  absolutely  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  another 
tribe.  la  the  islands  nonh  of  New  Guinea  the  shells  are  broken 
into  flakes.  Holes  are  bored  through  these  flakes,  which  are 
then  valued  by  length,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American  tusk- 
shell,  tbe  measuring,  however,  being  done  between  the  nipples 
of  the  bieaits  instead  ol  by  Ihe  hnger-jolnts.  Two  shells  are 
used  by  these  Pacific  islanders,  one  a  cowry  found  on  the  New 

i8J)  local  trade  In  the  Solomon  Islands  was 
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»  Naluraliil  (l'S;7),  vol.  li.;"  6n  the  Shell. 
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(Washington.  1S77),  vol.  iii. 

SBBLTDIf,  THOMAS  {B.  iSii-i6]o],  English  translator  of 
Dt/s  QtiiaU.  In  tbe  dedication  of  Tlu  ddiiUjall  Miliary  of  Ue 
wiuic  iniikl,  Don  QuiikoU  (t6ii}  he  eiplains  to  his  patron. 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  alterwards  md  Earl  of  SuHolk,  that 
he  had  ttanslaled  Don  Quitoli  from  Spanish  into  English  some 
five  or  ui  years  pre^ously  in  tbe  period  of  forty  days  for  a 
"  very  dear  friend  "  who  was  unable  to  understand  the  original. 
Shelton  did  not  use  the  original  edition  of  Cervantes,  but  one 
published  in  Brussels  in  1607.  On  the  appearance  of  the  Brussels 
imprint  of  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixott  in  i6t6,  he  translated 
that  also  into  English,  completing  his  task  in  1620,  and  printing 
at  the  same  time  a  revised  edition  of  the  £rst  part.  His  perform- 
ance has  become  a  classic  among  English  translations  for  its 
racy,  spirited  rendering  of  the  original.  Light  was  thrown  on 
Thomas  Shellon's  personal  history  by  the  researches  of  Mr 
Alexander  T.  Wright  in  a  paper  published  in  October  i8g8. 
Among  the  kinsfolk  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk  were  three  peisona 
bearing  the  name  Thomas  Shelton,  and  though  all  died  before 

safe  to  identify  him  with  the  Thomas  Shelton  who  wrote  a  sonnet 
prefiied  (o  the  Ralilvlim  0/  Decaytd  InUUigcna  (ifioj)  of 
Richard  Verategan,  who  was  most  likely  tbe  friend  referred  to 
in  Shelton'i  preface,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  of 
them  were  then  employed  in  a  matter  of  doubtful  loyalty, 
the  intrigues  of  Ihe  Roman  Catholics  in  England-  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  "crifsof  the  wUd  Irish,"  and  seems  (o  have 
been  honestly  employed  in  farryingietteTsto  persons  in  England 
Irora  LonI  Deputy  Fitiwilliam  at  Dublin  Castle.  But  in  ijog 
he  apparently  acted  as  agent  (or  Florence  McCarthy  tooHer  his 
service  to  the  kingol  Spain,  a  commission  for  which  bis  knowledge 
of  Spanish  espcciafly  fitted  him.  Soon  alterwards  an  official 
prids  ol  tbe  facts  vasdrawn  up, in  which  Shelton  was  implicated 
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Iqr  name.  A  second  version  of  this  document  in  i6i  7  is  actually 
signed  by  him,  but  all  reference  to  his  share  in  the  matter  is 
omitted.  Lady  Suffolk,  the  wife  of  his  patron,  received  yearly 
£1000  in  secret  service  money  from  the  Spanish  king,  and 
Shelton  may  have  been  her  accomplice.  If  the  "  many  affairs  " 
of  hb  preface  were  official  he  would  not  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  his  antecedents  b^r  owning  friendship  with  Verstegan. 

The  161  a  edition  is  available  in  Mr  Fitzmaurice  Kelly's  reprint 
for  the  Tudor  Translations  (185^2);  that  of  1630  it  reproduced  in 
Macmillan's  "  Library  of  English  Classics  "  with  an  introduction 
by  Mr  A.  W.  Pollard,  who  incorporates  the  suggestions  made 
by  Mr  A.  T.  Wright  in  his  Thomas  Shdton,  TrandaUn. 

SHEM  (Hebrew  for  "  name,  renown,  posterity  'Oi  in  the 
Bible,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  whose  superiority 
over  Canaan  is  reflected  in  the  tradition  that  Noah  pronounced 
a  curse  upon  the  latter  (Gen.  ix.  20-37).  In  the  genealogies 
(x.  31  sqq.)f  Shem  numbers  among  his  descendants  Assyrian, 
Arabian,  Aramaean  and  Hcbtew  populations,  whence  the  ethnic 
Semitic  (strictly  speaking,  Shemitic)  has  been  coined  as  a  con- 
venient term  for  these  peoples.  It  is  not  altogether  scientific, 
since  the  Lydians  (Lud)  and  Elamites  are  included  among 
Shem's  "sons,"  apparently  on  account  of  their  geographical 
position  or  because  of  their  indebtedness  to  Assyrian  culture. 
On  the  traditions  of  Shem,  see  E.  Meyer,  Israditen  u.  Nack- 
barstdmme  (Halle,  1906),  pp.  2x9  sqq. 

SHEMAKHA,  a  town  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Baku,  70  m.  W.  of  the  town  of  Baku,  and  in  40°  38'  N. 
and  48°  40'  £.  It  has  some  20,000  inhabitants,  consisting  of 
Tatars  (?$%),  Armenians  and  Russians.  Shemakha  was  the 
capital  of  the  khanate  of  Shirvan,  and  was  known  to  the 
Roman  geographer  Ptolemy  as  Kamachia.  About  the  middle 
of  the  i6th  century  it  was  the  seat  of  an  English  commercial 
factory,  under  the  traveller  Jenkinson,  afterwards  envoy  extra- 
ordinary of  the  khan  of  Shirvan  to  Ivan  the  Terrible  of  Russia. 
In  1742  Shemakha  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Nadir  Shah  of 
Persia,  who,  to  punish  the  inhabitants  for  their  creed  (Sunnitc 
Mahommedanism),  built  a  new  town  under  the  same  name  about 
16  m.  to  the  W.,.at  the  foot  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  new  Shemakha  was  at  different  times  a  residence  of  the 
khan  of  Shirvan,  but  it  was  finally  abandoned,  and  the  old  town 
rebuilt.  The  Russians  first  entered  Shirvan  in  1723,  but  soon 
retired.  In  1795  they  captured  Shemakha  as  well  as  Baku; 
but  the  conquest  was  once  more  abandoned,  and  Shirvan  was 
not  finally  annexed  to  Russia  until  1805. 

SHENANDOAH,  a  borough  of  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A.,  atiout  40  m.  N.N.W.  of  Reading.  Pop.  (1910, 
census),  25,774.  Among  the  foreign-bom  the  Lithuanians 
and  Poles  predominate— in  19x0  a  Lithuanian  and  a  Polish 
paper  were  published  here.  Shenandoah  is  served  by  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
railways.  The  borough  has  a  public  library.  The  United  Greek 
Catholic  Church  (Ruthenian  Rite)  here  is  said  to  be  the  first  of 
this  sect  in  the  United  States;  it  was  organised  as  St  Michael's 
Parish  in  1885,  the  first  building  was  erected  in  x886,  and  a  new 
building  was  completed  in  1909.  Shenandoah  is  situated  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  middle  basin  of  the  great  anthracite  coal 
region  of  Peimsylvania,  and  the  mining  and  shipping  of  coal 
are  its  chief  industries.  A  log  house  was  built  on  the  ute  of 
the  present  Shenandoah  as  early  as  1835,  but  there  was  no 
further  development  until  1862,  when  the  first  coUio'y  was 
opened.    The  borough  was  incorporated  in  x866. 

SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CAMPAIGNS.  During  the  American 
Civil  War  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  frequently  the  scene  of 
military  operations,  and  at  two  points  in  the  war  these  opera- 
tions rose  to  the  height  of  separate  campaigns  possessing  great 
significance  in  the  general  development  of  the  war.  From  a 
military  point  of  view  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  valuable 
to  the  army  which  controlled  it  as  a  requisitioning  area,  for  in 
this  fertile  region  crops  and  cattle  were  plentiful.  There  were, 
moreover,  numerous  mills  and  factories.  For  the  Confederates 
the  Valley  was  also  a  recruiting  area.  A  macadamized  road 
from  Lexington  via  Staunton  and  Winchester  to  Martinsburg 
gave  them  easy  access  to  Maryland  and  enabled  them  t9  cover 


Lynchburg  from  the  north.  By  a  system  of  raOways  whidk 
united  at  Gordonsville and  Charlottesville  troops  from  Richmond 
and  Lynchburg  were  detrained  within  easy  distance  of  five  good 
passes  over  Blue  Ridge,  and  as  Strasburg  in  the  vaUey  lies  almost 
due  west  of  Washington  it  was  believed  in  the  North  that  a 
Confederate  army  thereabouts  menaced  a  city  the  ptotectim 
of  which  was  a  constant  factor  in  the  Federal  plan  of  campaigiL 
The  Valley  was  60  m.  wide  at  Martinsburg  and  had  been  cleared 
of  timber,  so  that  the  movements  of  troops  were  not  restricted 
to  the  roads:  the  creeks  and  rivers  were  fordable  at  most  places 
in  summer  by  levelling  the  approaches:  the  terrain  was 
spedally  suitable  for  mounted  troops.  The  existence  of  the 
parallel  obstacle  between  Strasburg  and  Newmarket,  the  two 
forks  of  the  Shenandoah  river  enclosing  the  Massantxttoa  range, 
afforded  opportunities  for  strategic  manoeuvres. 

In  the  spring  of  X862  the  immense  army  organized  by  General 
McClellan  advanced  and  threatened  to  sweep  all  before  it. 
The  Confederates,  based  on  Richmond,  were  compelled  to  show 
a  front  westward  to  the  Alleghanies,  northward  to  the  Potomac 
and  eastwards  to  the  Atlantic  The  main  armies  were  engaged 
on  the  Yorktown  peninsula  and  the  other  operations  were 
secondary.  Yet  in  one  instance  a  Confederate  detachment 
that  varied  in  strength  between  5000  and  x 7,000  contrived  to 
make  some  stir  in  the  world  and  won  renown  for  its  commander. 
General  Thomas  J.  Jackson  with  small  means  achieved  great 
results,  if  we  look  at  the  importance  which  politics  played  in  the 
affairs  of  the  belligerents;  and  even  in  a  military  sense  be  was 
admirable  for  skilfully  utilizing  his  experiences,  so  that  ha 
discomfitures  of  the  winter  of  1 861,  when  Rosecrans  and  Lander 
and  Kellcy  were  opposed  to  him,  taught  him  how  to  deal  with 
such  Federal  leaders  as  Shields  and  Banks,  Milroy  iind  Frfroont, 
fettered  as  they  all  were  by  the  Lincoln  administration.  The 
Valley  operations  in  X862  began  by  a  retrograde  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Confederates,  for  Jackson  on  the  12th  of  Marc& 
retired  from  Winchester,-  and  Banks  at  the  bead  of  20,000  men 
took  possession.  Banks  pushed  a  strong  detachment  oiKkr 
General  Shields  on  to  Strasburg  a  week  later,  and  Jadtson  then 
withdrew  his  small  division  (5000)  to  Mount  Jackson,  so  yidding 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  for  40  m.  south  of  Winchester.  He  was 
now  acting  under  instructions  to  employ  the  invaders  in  tl^ 
Valley  and  prevent  any  large  body  being  sent  eastward  to  rein- 
force their  main  army;  but  he  was  not  to  expose  himself  to 
the  danger  of  defeat.  He  was  to  keep  n«ir  the  enemy,  but  noC 
so  near  as  to  be  compdled  to  fight  Banks's  superior  forces. 
Such  instructions,  however,  were  difficult  to  carry  out.  Wfaco, 
on  the  2xst  of  March,  Banks  recalled  Shiddsin  accordaDce  with 
orders  from  Washington,  Jackson  concdved  that  be  was  boond 
to  follow  Shidds,  and,  when  Shidds  stood  at  bay  at  Kerastovn 
on  the  23rd  of  March  with  7000  men,  Jackson  at  tbe  head  cf 
3500  attacked  and  was  badly  beaten. 

For  such  excess  of  zeal  two  years  later  Sigd  was  removed 
from  his  command.  But  in  1662  appartotly  such  audacity  was 
true  wisdom,  for  the  proof  thus  afforded  by  Jackson  of  his  inability 
to  contend  with  Shidds  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the 
Federal  authorities  as  an  exctise  for  reversing  their  {dans:  Shidds 
was  rdnforced  by  Williams's  division,  and  with  this  force  Banks 
undertook  to  drive  Jackson  from  the  Valley.  A  we^  after  tbe 
battle  of  Kemstown,  Banks  moved  to  Strasburg  with  16^000  mes, 
and  a  month  later  (April  29)  is  found  at  Newinarket,  after  much 
skirmishing  with  Jackson's  rear-guard  which  burnt  the  bridges 
in  retiring.  Meanwhile  Jackson  had  taken  refuge  In  the  pasKS 
of  Blue  Ridge,  where  he  too  was  reinforced.  EweO'a  division 
joined  him  at  3wift  Run  Gap,  and  at  the  begiiming  of  May  be 
dedded  to  watch  Banks  with  Ewdl's  divisioo  aiui  to  proceed 
himself  with  the  lemainder  of  his  command  to  join  Edward 
Johnson's  division,then  beset  by  General  Milroy  west  of  Staunton. 
Secretly  moving  by  rail  through  Rockfish  Gap,  Jacksoo  united 
with  Johnson  and  in  a  few  days  located  Milroy  at  the  village  cf 
McDowell.  After  reconnaissance  Jackson  concentrated  his  forces 
on  Setlington  Hill  and  proposed  to  attadc  on  the  morrow 
(May  81  h),  but  on  this  occasion  the  Federals  (Milroy  having 
just  been  joined  by  Schenck)  took  the  initiative,  aiid  after  a  tout 
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boun'  baltlt  JackiOD  m>  Me  to  dum  his  fint  vicUiy.    Tfai 
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laindcf  o(  hti  comtnand  at  Stnsbuig:  and  in  this  iltuat ton 
iRipIclely.    The  Confeder: 


numbered  16,000,  the  Federals  only  1 
hinuelf  of  ihc  Luray  Valley  mute  10  intercept  Banks  after 
capturing  the  post  al  Front  Royal.  He  captured  the  post, 
but  Failed  to  interccpl  Banks,  who  escaped  noitbwardi  by  the 
turnpike  road  and  covered  his  retreat  acms  the  Pototuac  by  a 
Rir-guard  ution  it  Wincheiler  on  the  Istbof  May.  Jackson 
ioUowed  aod  tiathed  Halliam  a  (ew  dayi  bter.    But  hii  stay 


McDowell  had  sent  Shieldi  up  Ihc  Valley  by  the  Luray  route. 
Bui  Jsckson  sained  Newmitkel  in  ulely  and  destroyed  the 
bridge  by  which  Shields  could  emerge  from  the  Luray  Valley  to 
jwn  Frfn»nt,  who  was  left  to  cope  with  Jacksoo  single-handed. 


ivition  (Soeo)  and  with  the  remainder  proceeded  to  Ux  kit  bank 
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of  the  Shenandoah  near  Port  Republic  to  await  developments, 
for  Shields  had  pushed  forward  a  strong  advanced  guard  under 
General  Tyler,  whose  vanguard  (two  squadrons)  croaed  the  river 
while  Fremont  was  engaged  with  Ewell.  Tyler's  cavalry  was 
driven  back  with  heavy  loss.  Jackson  retained  possession  of  the 
bridge  by  which  Tyler  and  Fr6mont  could  unite,  and  next  day 
he  crossed  the  river  to  attack  Tyler's  two  brigades.  The  engage- 
ment of  the  Qth  of  June  is  called  the  battle  of  Port  Republic. 
Jackson  with  13,000  men  attacked  Tyler  with  3000  men,  and 
Tyler,  after  stoutly  resisting  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  main 
body  under  Shidds  would  come  up  from  Conrad's  Store  or  that 
Fremont  would  cross  the  river  and  fall  upon  Jackson,  retired 
with  a  loss  of  some  800  men,  leaving  as  many  Confederates 
hors  ie  combat.  Tyler's  brave  efforts  were  in  vain,  for  Shields 
had  once  more  received  orders  from  Washington  which  appeared 
to  him  to  justify  leaving  his  detachment  to  its  fate,  and  Fr£mont 
could  not  reach  the  river  in  time  to  save  the  bridge,  which  Ewell's 
rear-guard  burnt  after  Jackson  had  concentrated  his  forces 
against  Tyler  on  the  right,  bank.  A  few  days  later  Jackson 
received  orders  to  quit  the  Vall^  and  join  the  main  army  before 
Richmond,  and  President  Lincoln  simultaneously  discovered 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  the  divisions  of  Fr6mont,  Banks 
and  McDowell  engaged  in  operations  against  Jackson:  so  the 
Valley  was  at  peace  for  a  time. 

In  stricter  connexion  with  the  operations  of  the  main  armies 
in  Virginia,  the  Confederates  brought  off  two  great  coups  in  the 
Valley— Jackson's  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  Martinsburg 
in  the  autumn  of  1862  and  Ewell's  expulsion  of  Milroy  from 
Martinsburg  and  Winchester  in  June  1863.  The  concentration 
of  the  Federal  forces  in  N.  Virginia  in  May  1864  for  the  campaign 
i^hich  ultimately  took  Grant  and  Lee  south  of  the  James  involved 
a  fresh  series  of  operations  in  the  Valley.  At  6rst  a  Union 
containing  force  was  placed  there  under  Sigel;  this  general, 
however,  took  the  offensive  and  unwisely  accepted  battle  and  was 
defeated  at  Newmarket.  Next  Hunter,  who  superseded  Sigel 
in  command  in  West  Virginia  and  the  Valley,  was  to  co-operate 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  a  movement  on  Staunton 
and  thence  to  GordonsviUe  and  Lynchburg,  with  the  object 
of  destroying  the  railways  and  camd  north  of  the  James  river 
by  which  troops  and  supplies  reached  the  Confederates  from 
the  West.  Sigel  meanwhile  was  to  cover  the  Ohio  railroad  at 
Martinsburg.  Hunter  encountered  Jones's  division  at  Piedmont 
(Mount  Crawford)  on  the  5th  of  June  and  caused  General  Lee 
to  detach  from  his  main  army  a.  division  under  Breckinridge  to  aid 
Jones.  Grant  then  detached  Sheridan  to  join  Hunter  at  Char- 
lottesville, but  Lee  sent  Hampton's  cavalry  by  a  shortci  route 
to  intercept  Sheridan,  and  a  battle  at  TreviUian  Station  com- 
pelled Sheridan  to  return  and  leave  Hunter  to  his  fate.  The 
losses  in  this  cavalry  combat  exceeded  xooo,  for  the  dense 
woods,  the  use  of  barricades  and  the  armament  of  the  mounted 
troops  caused  both  sides  to  fight  on  foot  until  lack  of  ammuni- 
tion brought  the  action  to  an  end.  Sheridan  during  his  three 
months'  command  of  the  Federal  cavalry  had  steadfastly 
adhered  to  the  principle  of  always  fighting  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
and,  though  now  compelled  to  return  to  the  Pamunkey,  he  con- 
trived to  draw  Hampton's  force  after  him  in  that  direction.  Mean- 
while on  the  X3th  of  June  (general  Early  had  moved  from  Cold 
Harbor  to  add  his  command  to  the  Confederate  forces  in  the 
Valley.  Early  succeeded  in  interposing  between  Hunter  and 
Lynchburg,  and  within  a  week  drove  Hunter  out  of  Virginia  by 
the  Kanawha  river  route.  Early  then  moved  down  the  Valley 
turnpike  unmolested.  Expelling  Sigel  from  Martinsburg  on  the 
4th  of  July  and  crossing  the. Potomac  opposite  Sharpsburg, 
be  soon  appealed  before  Washington,  after  defeating  an  im- 
provised force  under  Lew  Wallace  on  the  Monocacy.  Grant 
then  detached  Wright's  corps  (VI.)  from  Petersburg  and  called 
Emory's  corps  (XIX.)  from  •  the  West  to  oppose  Early, 
who  after  creating  serious  alarm  retired,  on  the  13th  of  July, 
by  Leesburg  and  Snicker's  Gap  into  the  Valley  at  Winchester. 
Hunter  had  meanwhile  gained  Harper's  Ferry  via  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and,  when  Early  withdrew  towards  Strasburg, 
General  Crook  collected  the  forces  of  Hunter  and  Sigel  to  follow 


the  Confederates,  but  Early  turned  upon  Crook  and  dnsfve 
him  back  to  the  Potomac.  Early  then  sent  a  detachmoit 
into  Maryland  to  bum  the  town  of  Chambersburg.  The  alarra 
in  the  North  for  the  safety  of  Washington  was  only  quieted 
by  the  appointment  of  General  Sheridan  to  command  in  the 
VaUey. 

He  arrived  on  the  scene  early  in  August.  His  roisaioii  was 
to  drive  Early  up  the  Valley  or,  if  the  Confederates  crossed  into 
Maryland,  to  intercept  their  return,  and  in  any  case 
he  was  to  destroy  all  supplies  in  the  country  which 
could  not  be  consumed  by  his  o^im  army.  Sheridan 
made  Harper's  Feny  his  headquarters  and  oonomtrated  at 
Halltown.  Eariy  retained  his  position  about  Bunker's  Hill, 
destroyed  the  Ohio  railroad,  and  held  the  main  road  up  the 
Valley  until  Sheridan  moved  out  in  force  on  the  loth  oC  August. 
Early  then  retreated  up  the  Valley  to  Fisher's  Hill  (StxasbuTg), 
where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  Anderson's  coix»  fnsa 
Richmond.  Sheridan  had  followed  Early,  but  hearing  ol  this 
reinforcement  to  the  enemy,  he  decided  to  take  up  a  de- 
fensive line  at  Halltown — ^the  only  point  in  the  Valley  which 
did  not  favour  flanking  operations — and  await  reinforcements. 
Sheridan's  retrograde  movement  from  Cedar  CnA  on  the  X7th 
of  August  was»  however,  regarded  in  the  North  as  a  sign  ii. 
pusillanimity,  and  his  removal  from  the  Valley  command 
loudly  called  for.  During  the  retreat  Sheridan's  cavalry 
countered  Eariy's  reinforcements,  Anderson's  ootns  and  Fitx 
Lee's  cavalry,  about  Winchester.  Early  had  observed  the 
Federal  movements  from  the  heights  south  of  Strasburg;  and 
now  followed  Sheridan  down  to  Halltown.  On  the  21st  of  August 
he  again  attacked  Sheridan  at  Summit  Point  south  cf  Charles- 
town.  A  few  days  later  Early  detached  a  force  to  raid  WQlians- 
port,  and  concentrated  his  main  body  behind  the  Opequan 
near  Bunker's  Hill,  leaving  outposts  on  the  railway,  a  positioa 
which  he  held  at  the  end  of  August.  Sheridan  meanwhile  had 
moved  out  between  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Opequan  to  arize 
all  routes  towards  Washington,  from  Martinsburg  on  Eariy's 
left  as  far  up  as  the  Winchester-BerT3r\'ille  turnfMke  by  whkh 
his  own  reinforcements  reached  the  Valley  through  Snicker^ 
Gap.  Sheridan  also  held  the  Smithfield  crossing  of  the  Opequan 
in  Early's  front.  Eadi  commander,  however,  hesitated  to  biiog 
on  a  battle,  Sh«idan  becatise  the  result  of  the  Presidential 
election  would  be  seriously  affected  by  his  defeat  at  this  momest, 
and  Early  because  with  his  inferior  forces  he  was  content  to 
know  that  his  position  on  Sheridan's  flank  effectivdy  covered 
the  Valley.  But  Sheridan  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  most 
formidable  army  that  had  ever  invaded  this  region.  It  consisted 
of  three  small  army  corps  under  Wright  (VI.),  Emory  (XIX.) 
and  Crook  (VIII.)  and  Torbert's  cavalry  (6000)  in  three  divisioos 
under  Averell,  Merritt  and  Wilson,  the  whole  numbering  30,000 
infantry,  6000  cavalry  and  a?  batteries.  Early  continued  to 
hold  Winchester  with  four  divisions  under  Rodes,  Gord<». 
Breckinridge  and '  Ramseur  and  two  cavalry  divisions  onder 
Fitz  Lee  and  Lomax.  He  had  soon  been  deprived  <tf  Anderson's 
corps  which  was  sorely  needed  at  Richmond,  a  fact  which 
Sheridan  discovered  through  his  spies  in  Winchester,  and  indeed 
Sheridan  had  been  waiting  a  fortnight  for  this  movement  by 
which  Early's  command  was  to  be  reduced.  For  a  month  the 
two  armies  had  manoeuvred  between  Halltown  and  Strasbiug, 
each  commander  hoping  for  such  an  increase  to  his  o.fn  or  decrease 
of  his  enemy's  numbers  as  would  justify  attack.  The  Valley 
operations  were  aided  indirectly  by  assaults  and  sorties  about 
Petersburg.  Grant  aimed  at  preventing  Lee  sending  rdnforoe- 
mcnts  t9  Early  until  Sheridan's  plans  had  been  carried  out 
Meanwhile  Early  had  been  gathering  up  the  harvests  in  the 
lower  Valley,  but  on  the  30th  of  August  Sheridan  was  able  to 
report  "  I  have  destroyed  everything  that  was  eataUe  south  of 
Winchester,  and  they  will  have  to  haul  supplies  from  wefl  up 
to  Staunton."  Shcf  idan  in  September  could  put  33,000  infantry 
and  8000  cavalry  into  action,  and  at  this  moment  he  was  visitnl 
by  Grant,  who  encouraged  his  subordinate  to  seize  an  opportunity 
to  attack  the  enemy. 

The  first  encounter  of  Sheridan  and  Early  took  place  00  the; 
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19th  of  September  about  2  m.  east  of  Winchester.  Sheridan 
had  crossed  the  Opequon  and  found  the  enemy  in  position 
^^  astride  the  Winchestcr-Berryville  road.  Early  was  out- 
^^,1^^  numbered  and  outfought,but  he  attributed  his  defeat  to 
the  enemy's  "  immense  superiority  in  cavahy,"  and  in 
fact  Sheridan  depicts  Merritt*s  division  as  charging  with  sabre 
or  pbtol  in  hand  and  literally  riding  down  a  hostile  battery, 
taking  1200  prisoners  and  5  guns.  The  Federal  victory, 
however,  cost  Sheridan*  4500  casualties  and  he  had  hoped  for 
greater  success,  since  Early  had  divided  his  forces.  Sheridan's 
plan  was  to  overwhelm  Ramseur  before  he  could  be  supported 
by  Rodes  and  Gordon,  but  Early  contrived  to  bring  these 
divisions  up  and  counter-attack  while  Sheridan  was  engaged 
with  Ramseur.  Early  had  confided  his  left  to  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry 
and  taken  Breckinridge  to  strengthen  his  right.  But  Merritt's 
horsemen  rode  through  the  Confederate  cavalry,  who  fled, 
communicating  their  panic  to  the  infantry  of  the  left  wing,, 
and  the  day  was  lost.  Early  retreated  through 
Newtown  and  Strasbuig,  but  at  Fisher's  Hill  behind 
Tumbling  Run,  where  the  Valley  was  entrenched  on 
ft  front  of  3  m.  between  the  Shenandoah  river  and  Little  North 
Mountain,  Larly  rallied  his  forces  and  again  detailed  his  cavalry 
to  protect  his  left  from  a  turning  movement.  But  Sheridan 
repeated  his  manoeuvre,  and  again  on  the  2  and  of  September 
Early  was  attacked  and  routed.  General  Crook's  column  having 
outflanked  him  by  a  d6tour  on  the  wcstein  or  Back  road.  Early 
now  retreated  to  Mount  Jackson,  checked  the  pursuit  at  Rodc's 
Hill,  and,  evading  all  Sheridan's  efforts  to  bring  him  again  to 
battle,  reached  Port  Republic  on  the  25th  of  September.  On 
learning  of  this  disaster,  and  the  distress  of  his  troops,  General 
Lee  promised  to  send  him  boots,  arms  and  ammunition,  but 
under  pressure  of  Grant's  army,  he  could  not  spare  any  troops. 
Lee  had  estimated  Sheridan's  force  at  12,000  effective  infantry, 
and  Early's  report  as  to  his  being  outnumbered  by  three  or 
four  to  one  was  not  credited.  Yet  Early  had  much  to  do  to 
avoid  destruction,  for  Sheridan  had  planned  to  cut  off  Early 
by  moving  his  cavalry  up  the  Luray  Valley  to  Newmarket 
while  the  infantry  held  him  at  Fisher's  Hill;  but  Torbert 
with  the  cavalry  blundered.  Sheridan  made  Harrisonburg 
his  headquarters  on  the  35th  of  September,  where  he  relieved 
Averell  of  his  command  for  having  failed  to  pursue  after  the 
battle  of  Fisher's  HUL  In  the  first  week  of  October  Sheridan 
held  a  line  across  the  Valley  from  Port  Republic  along  North 
river  to  the  Back  road,  and  his  cavalry  had  advanced  to  Waynes- 
boro to  destroy  the  railroad  bridge  there,  to  drive  off  cattle, 
and  bum  the  mills  and  all  forage  and  brcadstuffs.  Early  had 
taken  refuge  in  Blue  Ridge  at  Rockfish  Gap,  where  he  awaited 
Rosser's  cavalry  and  Kershaw's  division  (Longstrect's  corps), 
for  Lee  had  resolved  upon  again  reinforcing  the  Valley  command, 
and  upon  their  arrival  Early  advanced  to  Mount  Crawford  and 
thence  to  Newmarket.  The  Federals  retired  before  him,  but 
his  cavalry  was  soon  to  suffer  another  repulse,  for  Rosser  and 
Lomax  having  followed  up  Sheridan  doscly  on  the  gth  of 
October  with  five  brigades,  the  Federal  cavalry  under  Torbert 
turned  upon  this  body  when  it  reached  Tom's  Brook  (Fisher's 
Hill)  and  routed  it.  Sheridan  burnt  the  bridges  behind  him 
as  he  retired  on  Winchester,  and  apparently  trusted  that  Early 
woidd  trouble  him  no  more  and  then  he  would  rejoin  Grant  at 
Petersburg.  But  Eariy  determined  to  go  north  again,  though 
he  had  to  rely  upon  Augusta  county,  south  of  Harrisonburg, 
for  supplies,  for  Sheridan  had  wasted  Rockingham  and  Shenan- 
doah counties  in  accordance  with  Grant's  order.  The  Union 
commander-in-chief,  contemplating  a  longer  struggle  between 
the  main  armies  than  he  had  at  fi^t  reckoned  on,  had  deter- 
piined  that  the  devastation  of  the  Valley  should  be  thorough 
and  lasting  in  its  effect. 

■  Sheridan  at  Winchester  was  now  free  to  detach  troops  to  aid 
Grant,  or  remain  quiescent  covering  the  Ohio  railroad,  or  move 
east  of  Blue  Ridge.  He  had  resisted  the  demand  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  Grant  had  endorsed,  that  Early  should  be  driven 
through  the  Blue  Ridge  back  on  Richmond.  Sheridan  pointed 
out  that  guerrilla  forces  were  always  in  his  rear,  that  he  would  need 
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to  reopen  the  Alexandria  railroad  as  a  line  of  supply,  that  he 
must  detach  forces  to  hold  the  Valley  and  protect  the  railroads, 
and  that  on  nearing  Richmond  he  might  be  attacked  by  a  column 
sent  out  by  Lee  to  aid  Early.  Yet  in  fact  Sheridan  carried  out 
the  government  programme  at  the  beginning  of  1865,  and 
therefore  we  may  assiune  that  his  objections  in  October  were 
not  well-founded.  Then  he  was  expected  to  drive  Early  out 
of  the  Valley,  but  halted  at  Harrisonburg  and,  although  in 
superior  force,  afterwards  retired  to  Winchester,  and  his  boast  of 
having  wasted  the  Valley  seemed  ill-timed,  since  Early  was  able 
to  follow  him  down  to  Strasburg.  There  was  evidently  some 
factor  in  the  case  which  is  not  disclosed  by  Sheridan  in  his 
Memoirs. 

Early  at  Newmarket  on  the  9th  of  October  said  that  he  could 
depend  on  only  6000  muskets  if  he  detached  Kershaw,  and 
he  had  discovered  that  all  positions  in  the  Valley 
could  be  turned,  that  the  open  country  favoured  the 
shock  tactics  of  the  Federal  cavalry,  ^nd  so  placed 
hi9  own  cavalry  at  a  disadvantage,  who,  he  declared,  could  not 
by  dismounted  action  withstand  attacks  by  superior  niunbers 
with  the  arme  Uancke.  In  these  circumstances  it  would  appear 
that  Early  showed  great  enterprise  in  following  Sheridan  down 
to  Strasburg  on  the  13th  of  October  "  to  thwart  his  purposes 
if  he  should  contemplate  moving  across  Che  Ridge  or  sending 
troops  to  Grant."  But  as  his  forward  position  at  Fisher's  Hill 
could  not  be  long  maintained  for  want  of  forage,  he  resolved 
to  attack  Sheridan,  and  on  the  night  of  the  i8th  of  October  he 
sent  three  divisions  under  Gordon  to  gain  the  enemy's  rear, 
while  Kershaw's  division  attacked  his  left  and  Wharton's  division 
and  the  artillery  engaged  him  in  front.  The  attack  was  timed 
to  commence  at  5  a.m.  on  the  19th  of  October,  when  Rosser's 
cavalry  was  to  engage  Sheridan's  cavalry  and  that  of  Lomax 
was  to  close  the  Luray  Valley.  This  somewhat  complicated 
disposition  of  forces  was  entirely  successful,  and  Early  counted 
his  gains  as  1300  prisoners  and  18  guns  after  routing  the  Federal 
corps  VIII.  and  XIX.  and  causing  Wright's  corps  (VI.)  to  retire.' 
Yet  before  nightfall  Early's  force  was  in  turn  routed  and  he  lost 
23  guns.  Early's  report  is  that  of  a  disheartened  generaL' 
He  complains  that  his  troops  took  to  plundering,  that  his  regi- 
mental officers  were  incapable;  and  it  is  always  the  Federal 
cavalry  that  cause  panic  by  thrcatem'ng  to  charge;  he  has  to 
confess  that  with  a  whole  day  before  him  he  could  neither  com- 
plete his  victory  nor  take  up  a  position  for  defence,  nor  even 
retreat  in  good  order  with  the  spoils  of  battle.  Sheridan  had, 
it  seems,  actually  put  Wright's  corps  in  march  for  Petersburg 
when  news  of  Eariy 's  advance  down  the  Valley  reached  him; 
then  he  recalled  Wright  and  on  the  X4th  of  October  was  holding 
a  defensive  line  along  the  north  bank  of  Cedar  Creek  west  of  the 
Valley  pike  about  Middleton.  Early  had  reconnoitred  and 
withdrawn  as  far  as  Fisher's  Hill  near  Strasburg.  Sheridan 
at  this  juncture  was  called  to  Washington  to  consult  Halleck, 
the  "  chief  of  staff,"  on  the  i6th  of  October  in  reference  to  his 
future  movements:  for  Halleck  claimed  to  control  Sheridan  and 
often  modified  Grant's  instructions  to  his  subordinate.  Before 
Sheridan  could  rejoin  his  army  on  the  19th  of  October  Early 
had  attacked  and  routed  it,  but  Sheridan  met  the  fugitives  and 
rallied  them  with  the  cry:  "We  must  face  the  other  way." 
He  found  Getty's  division  and  the  cavalry  acting  as  rear-guard, 
and  resolved  to  attack  as  soon  as  his  troops  could  be  reorganized. 
Sheridan  was,  however,  disturbed  by  reports  of  Longstrect's 
coming  by  the  Ftont  Royal  road  to  cut  him  off  at  Winchester, 
and  hesitated  for  some  hours;  but  at  4  p.m.  he  attacked  and 
drove  back  the  Confederates  and  so  recovered  all  the  ground 
lost  in  the  morning,  and  recaptured  his  abandoned  guns  and 
baggage. 

After  the  cattle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Early  again  retreated  south  to 
Newmarket  and  Sheridan  was  in  no  condition  to  pursue.  The 
Federal  government  had  agreed  to  Sheridan's  proposal  to  fortify 
a  defensive  line  at  Kemstown  and  hold  it  with  a  detachment 
while  Sheridan  rejoined  Grant  with  the  main  body.  On  the  xith 
of  November,  Early  again  advanced  to  reconnoitre  at  Cedar 
Creek,  but  was  driven  back  to  Newmarket.    At  the  beginning 
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of  December  the  weather  threatened  to  interfere  with  movement, 
and  both  sides  began  to  send  back  troops  to  Petersburg.  During 
the  winter  there  were  only  cavalry  raids  and  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  in  February  1865  the  infantry  remaining  on  each  side  was 
less  than  a  strong  division.  Sheridan  seized  the  opportunity  to 
advance  with  10,000  cavalry.  Early  delayed  this  advance  with 
his  cavalry,  while  he  evacuated  Staimton;  he  called  up  a 
brigade  to  defend  Lynchburg  and  proceeded  to  Waynesboro 
to  await  developments.  Sheridan  feared  to  advance  on  Lynch- 
burg leaving  Early  on  his  flank  and  decided  to  attack  Early  at 
Waynesboro;  and  on  the  2nd  of  March  the  Federal  commander 
was  rewarded  by  decisive  victory,  capturing  x6oo  Confederates 
and  their  baggage  and  artillery.  Early  himself  escaped  and 
Rosscr's  cavalry  dispersed  to  their  homes  in  the  Valley,  but  with 
Early's  third  defeat  all  organized  resistance  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  came  to  an  end.  Sheridan  moved  over  Blue  Ridge  to 
Charlottesville  and  began  his  work  of  destruction  south  and 
east.  Lynchburg  was  too  strongly  held  to  be  captured,  but  from 
Amherst  Court  House  the  railway  to  Charlottesville  and  the 
canal  to  Richmond  were  destroyed,  and  thus  Lee's  army  was 
deprived  of  these  arteries  of  supply.  On  the  loth  of  March  at 
Columbia,  on  the  James  river  south  of  Charlottesville,  Sheridan 
sent  couriers  to  advise  Grant  of  his  success,  and  on  the  19th  of 
March  he  rejoined  the  main  army  in  Eastern  Virginia,  receiving 
Grant's  warm  commendation  for  having  "  voluntarily  deprived 
himself  of  independence."  (G.  W.  R.) 

SHENDI,  a  town  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  in  the  mudiria 
(province)  of  Berber,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  in  18**  i'  N., 
33°  59'  £•>  And  X04  m.  N.N.W.  of  Khartum  by  rail.  Shcndi 
possesses  small  manufactories  of  leather,  iron  and  cotton;  ex- 
tensive railway  workshops  and  a  government  experimental  farm. 
It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Egyptian  army 
stationed  in  the  Sudan.  Shendi  lies  within  the  "  Island  of 
McroS "  and  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity.  Thirty  miles  north 
are  the  pyramids  of  Mero&  On  the  opposite  (west)  bank  of 
the  Nile  is  the  village  of  Metemma,  whence  there  is  a  caravan 
route  across  the  Bayuda  Desert  to  the  Merawi  (Merowc)  by  Jcbcl 
Barkal;  this  was  the  route  followed  by  the  desert  column 
under  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  in  1884  in  the  Gordon  relief  expedition. 
In  z 772  James  Bruce  stayed  some  time  at  Shcndi — then  governed 
by  a  woman — on  his  way  to  Egypt  after  visiting  the  source  of 
the  Blue  Nile.  When  the  Egyptians  invaded  the  Sudan  in  1820 
Shendi,  then  a  place  of  considerable  size,  submitted  to  Ismail 
Pasha,  son  of  Mehemet  All,  the  pasha  of  Egypt.  In  1822,  how- 
ever, Ismail  and  his  chief  followers  were  treacherously  burnt  to 
death  at  Shendi  by  order  of  the  tnek  (ruler)  of  the  town,  in  revenge 
for  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  Egyptians.  Later  in  the  same 
year  an  Egyptian  army  from  Kordofan  razed  the  town  to  the 
ground,  most  of  the  inhabitants  being  massacred.  From  that 
period  until  the  establishment  of  An^o-Egyptian  rule  in  1898 
Shcndi  was  but  a  poor  village.  Its  subsequent  growth  has  been 
comparatively  rapid.  There  is  a  con^dcrable  area  of  fertile  land 
on  either  side  of  the  Nile  in  the  neighbourhood. 

SHfiNG-KlNG,  Shen-king,  or  Liao-tuno,  a  province  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  in  southern  Manchuria.  It  occupies  an 
area  of  50,000  sq.  m.  and  contains  a  population  of  4,000,000. 
Its  capital  is  Mukden,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  known,  Sh6ng-king, 
"  the  Flourishing  Capital."  The  province  includes  the  Liao- 
tung  peninsula,  the  most  southern  part  of  which,  including 
Port  Arthur,  is  leased  to  Japan. 

Sh§ne-king  is  lareely  mountainous.  A  line  drawn  from  King-chow 
Fu  (41 M3'  N.,  lai^  10'  E.)  N.E.  to  Mukden,  and  then  south  by  west 
through  L£aoi-yang  and  Hai-ch^ng  to  Kai-ping  and  the  sea,  would 
define  the  level  country.  A  laree  portion  of  the  plain,  beins  an 
alluvial  deposit,  is  extremely  fertile,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  the 
sea  the  saline  exudation  common  in  the  north  of  Cnina  renders  futile 
all  attempts  at  cultivation.  North  and  east  of  this  district  run 
numerous  mountain  ranges,  for  the  most  part  in  a  north-and'south 
direction.  The  climate  of  Shdng-king  is  marked  by  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  In  summer  the  temperature  varies  from  70*  to  90*  F.,  and 
in  winter  from  50'  above  to  10*  below  zero.  The  mountain  scenery 
is  extremely  picturesque,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  such  as  are 
common  in  England,  the  mountain  ash  being  the  only  common 
English  tree  which  is  there  conf^iicuous  by  its  absence.  The  most 
important  rivers  are  the  Liao-ho  and  the  Yalu.  The  former  takes  its 


rise  in  Mongolia,  and  after  running  an  easteriy  courae  for  aboitf 
400  m.,  turns  S.W.,  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung.  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ying-tsze,  up  to  whkh  town,  30  m.  from  the  bar, 
the  river  is  navigable  lor  lai]ge  junks.  The  Valii  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  south  of  the  plain,  and  empties  into  the  Yellow  Sea.  * 

The  chief  cities,  Mukden,  Liao-yang,  Niu-chwaog,  Port 
Arthur  and  Tairen  (Dalny)  are  separately  noticed.  Niu-chwajig 
is  the  chief  port  of  the  province.  Shtag-king  is  well  supplied 
with  railways,  Mukden  being  in  direct  railway  connezioo  with 
Peking,  Niu-chwang,  Port  Arthur  and  Tairen  as  well  as  with  the 
Korean  railways,  and  with  Europe  and  Vladivostock  by  the 
trans-Siberian  line.  The  Mukden-Peking  railway  follows  the 
route  of  the  imperial  highway  from  Peking,  which  passes  throi^ 
the  Great  WaH  at  Shan-kai-kwan  and  along  the  shoves  of  the 
Gulf  of  Chih-li,  and  after  leaving  Mukden  divides  into  three 
branches— one  going  eastward  to  Korea,  another  going  bj 
Kirin  and  A-shc-ho  to  San-sing,  while  a  third  diverges  N.  by 
W.  to  Fakumen,  thence  through  Mongolia  to  Pe-tu^ia,  ani 
then  to  Tsi-tsi-har,  Mergen,  and  the  Amur.  Another  road  leads 
east  from  Niu-chwang  to  Fung-hwang-chimg,  now  a  station  go 
the  Mukden-Korea  railway.  The  chief  agricultural  products  arc 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  oats,  maize,  cotton,  indigo  and  tobacca 
Coal,  iron  and  gold  are  also  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  various  localities.  (See  also  ^Unchuria  and  Ciuna.) 

SHBN-SI,  a  northern  province  of  China,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Great  Wall,  W.  by  the  province  of  Kan-suh,  S.  by  the  province 
of  Sze-ch'uen,  and  E.  by  Shan-si,  from  which  it  h  separated  by 
the  Hwang-ho.  Area  about  75,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  8,300/900. 
Si-gan  Fu  {q.v.),  or  Sian  Fu,  is  the  provincial  capital;  there  are  six 
other  prefectural  cities.  Shen-si  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
barrier  of  mountains,  consisting  of  the  Fu-niu  Shan  and  the  Tsing- 
ling  Shan,  which  attain  elevations  of  over  11,000  ft.,  and  rua 
across  the  southern  portion  of  the  province  from  east  to  west.  To 
the  north  of  the  mountains  lie  the  basins  of  the  Wei-ho  and  of 
several  other  tributaries  to  the  Hwang-ho.  The  name  Sboi-a, 
"  west  of  the  pass)"  refers  to  the  Tungkwan  pass,  dot  the 
confluence  of  the  Wei  and  the  Hwang-ho.  The  valley  of  the 
Wei,  situated  between  high  tableland  (the  Ordos  plateau)  00 
the  north  and  rugged  mountains  to  the  south,  forms  the  great 
chaimel  of  communication  between  Eastern  China  and  Centnl 
Asia.  Were  it  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  the  Chinese  colonies 
in  Central  Asia  would  be  completely  severed  from  the  mother 
country,  hence  the  eagerness  evinced  by  the  government  through- 
out all  history  to  retain  possession  of  the  region.  In  this  district 
are  the  sites  of  cities  used  as  capitals  of  China  in  remote  antiquity. 
Si-gan  Fu,  founded  in  the  3rd  century  b-C,  was  usually  the  capital 
until  the  time  of  the  Kin  dynasty  (a.o.  1127),  and  it  was  chcsca 
by  the  dowager  empress  as  the  temporary  capital  during  the 
stress  of  the  Boxer  outbreak  (1900-1901).  It  is  noted  abo  as 
containing  the  celebrated  Nestorian  tablet,  erected  aj>.  781,  on 
which  is  engraved  an  edict  according  tolerance  to  the  Ncstoriaa 
missionaries.  Modem  Christian.  (Protestant)  mission  work  in  the 
city  dates  from  1876.  The  walls  of  Si-gan  enclose  a  square 
space  of  6  m.  each  way,  and,  unlike  most  Chinese  cities,  its 
fortifications  are  kept  in  perfect  repair.  During  the  Mahommedaa 
rebellion  it  was  closely  invested  for  two  years  (1868-1870)  by  the 
rebels,  who,  however,  failed  to  capture  it.  During  a  great  famE« 
which  occurred  in  1902  about  2,500,000  persons  in  the  province 
died  of  starvation. 

From  Si-gan  Fu  radiate  a  number  of  roads  going  east,  south  and 
west.  The  east  road  is  the  great  Tung-kwan  road,  which  fwtns  the 
principal  means  of  communication  between  Peking  and  the  nonb- 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  Sze-ch'ucn,  Yun-nan  and  Tibet. 
To  the  south,  one  fx»d  crosses  the  mountains  to  Shang  Chow,  asd 
on  to  the  Tan  river,  an  afllucnt  of  the  Han-kiang,  and  is  thus  coo- 
nected  with  the  trade  of  the  Yangtsse-kiang;  and  another  leads  to 
Han-chung  Fu  and  Sze<h*uen.  Leavins  the  west  gate  of  the  city 
two  roads  lead  to  Lannrhow  Fu,  from  which  town  begins  the  gmc 
high  road  into  Central  Asia  by  way  of  Lian-chow  Fu,  Kan-chow 
Fu  and  Su-chow  to  Hami,  where  it  forks  into  two  branches  which 
follow  respectively  the  northern  and  southern  foot  of  the  Tian-sh&a 
range,  and  are  known  as  the  Tian-shan  pei  lu  and  the  Tian-sfaan  naa 
lu.  It  was  along  these  roads  that  the  fame  of  China  first  reached 
Europe,  and  it  was  by  the  Tian-shan  nan  lu  that  Marco  Polo  eatcnd 
the  empire.    To  defend  this  line  of  communication  the  Great  Wafl 
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■HEMSmiE.  WILUAM  {i7i4-i7fij),  EngUth  po«t,  ton  of 
Tlwniia  SheiHlone  and  Anne,  daughter  of  William  Penn  of 
Harborough  Hall,  Higley.  »u  bom  at  Ihe  LtaMwci,  a  property 
in  the  parish  of  HaJcwwn,  now  ia  Worcnlenbire,  but  then 
included  in  the  county  of  Shnpihirt.  At  Khoo]  he  began  a  life- 
long friendship  oilh  Richard  Jafo,  and  at  Pembroke  College, 
Olford,  where  be  matricullled  In  1733,  he  made  another  finn 
triend  in  Richatd  Craves,  the  auihor  of  Tlu  SpirUuel  Quholt. 
He  took  no  degree,  but,  while  Mil]  at  Oilord,  he  published 

foratinltrlaiHrnnlcflktaulluirinij}.  Thiaedilion. containing 
ihe  Gnl  draft  ol  "The  Schoolnblrera,"  Sheiutone  tried  hard 
to  auppms,  but  in  1741  be  publiihed  inonyinouly  a  rcviicd 

form  of  Tlu  Scktelmiareii,  c  Ptcm  in  Imilalim  <•/  Spcnstr 

The  original  wai  Sarah  Lloyd,  Uichei  o(  the  village  Khod 
•there  Sbenjione  received  his  fini  educolion.  Isaac  D'liraeli 
pcunled  out  that  it  should  not  be  classed,  aa  it  was  by  Robert 
Dodttcy.  IS  a  moral  poem,  but  thai  it  was  intended  ata burlesque, 
lo  which  Shenstone  appended  in  the  first  instance  a  "  ludicrous 
indei."  In  1741  he  published  Tlu  Jadsmntt  o/  HerciJtI.  He 
inherited  Ihe  Lcaiowcs  estate,  and  retired  there  in  174;  to 
undertake  vrhat  proved  the  chief  work  of  bis  life,  Ihe  beautTfylng 
of  hit  property.  He  embarked  on  elaborate  schemes  of  bndscape 
gardening  which  gave  the  Leasowes  a  wide  celebrity,  but  sadly 

He  desired  constant  admiraLion  of  his  gardens,  and  he  never 
ceased  to  lament  hislack  of  fame  as  a  poet. 

Shenstone 's  poems  of  nature  were  writlcn  in  praise  of  her  most 
uliliciB)  aspects,  but  the  emotions  they  express  were  obviotaly 
genuine.  His  5cild<WMJi(r(ii  was  admired  by  Goldsmith,  with 
whom  Shenslonc  had  much  in  comrnon.  and  his  "Elegies" 
wriileD  M  various  limes  and  to  some  extent  biographical  in 
character  won  Ihe  praise  of  Robert  Bums  who,  in  the  preface 
to  Prctut,  ikirjly  in  lit  Scelliili  Dialtcl  (17SA},  called  him  "  that 
celebrated  poel  whose  divine  elegies  do  iKmour  lo  our  fanguage. 
our  nation  and  our  species."  The  best  eiample  of  purely 
lechnica]  ^iQ  in  his  works  is  perhaps  his  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  anapoeslic  ITin>clcr  in  his"PaslDtal  Ballad  in  Four 
Farts  "  (written  in  I74J),  but  fint  printed  in  Dudsley's  Cr:J/rcfirm 
s/Pariiu(voLiv.,  ijjj).  Shenalone  died  unmarried  on  the  nth 
of  February  17^3. 

ne  fin  pubritlied  by  hk  friend  Robert  Dod-ley  (3 
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Sheppard  fe 


ilepoey,  near  Londan,  in  December  170'.  His 
ike  his  grandfather  and  great -gnod father,  was 
ied  the  following  year,  and  Jack  Sheppard  wal 
the  Bishopsgate  workhouse.  One  of  his  father's 
apprenticed  him  lo  the  family  trade,  but  young 
ijilo  bad  company  at  a  neighbouring  Druiy  Lane 
he  met  Elizafrelh  Lyon,  known  as  "  £dgeworth 
tJesB,"  a  woman  of  loose  character  with  whom  he  hved,  and  to 
gratify  whose  lasltt  he  committed  many  of  his  crimes.  At  the 
end  of  1 7  J3  he  waa  arrested  as  a  runaway  apprentice,  and  Ihenci- 
fonrard,  he  says,  "  I  fell  la  robfung  almosl  every  one  that  stood 
In  my  way,"  Joseph  Blake,  known  as  "  Blueskin,"  lieing  a 
frequent  conlederale.  In  the  first  sii  mooibs  of  1714  be  twice 
escaped  from  gaol,  and  towards  the  end  of  that  period  be  was 
rrsponsihte  (or  an  almoU  daily  robbery  in  or  neu  London. 
Eventually,  however,  his  independent  altitude  provoked  the 
bitlei  enmity  of  Jonathan  Wild,  who  procured  his  capita  at 
the  end  of  July.  Sheppard  was  tried  at  Ihe  Old  Bailey  and 
condemned  to  death,  but.  Largely  thanks  to  "  Edgeworth  Bess," 

back  in  his  old  haunts.  In  Seplembcr  be  was  rearrested  and 
trcpriioned  in  Ihe  strongest  part  of  Newgale,  being  actually 
chained  lo  the  floor  of  his  cell,  but  by  a  combination  of  strength 
andskill  he  escaped  through  the  chimney  to  the  roof  of  ihe  prison, 
whence  he  lowered  himself  into  the  adjoining  bouse.  After  a 
tew  days'  concealment  he  was  rash  enough  10  reappear  in  the 
Drury  Lane  quarter.  He  was  captured,  hopelessly  drunk,  in 
a  Gire  Market  tavern  and  teimpritoned,  his  cell  being  now 
watched  night  and  day.  On  the  i6th  of  November  1714  he 
was  hanged  at  Tybum.    He  was  ihen  not  quite  twenly-lwo. 

Sheppard  haa  been  made  the  unworthy  hero  oi  much  romance. 
of  which  Harrison  Ainsworth's  novel.  Jack  Sktfpard  (iSjq),  is 
the  most  notable  instance.  In  iruib  he  was  merely  a  vulgar 
scoundrel,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  rob  his  only  real  friend. 

rfall  Ih  RoUmci.  Eicapn.  ifc.  of  Juki  Slttppari, 

.    ,Jow™o;(Xugu.t.SeDtember. 

i4)iCfW  ■■'■■■ 
IHEPPET,  an  isbnd  off  the  Kentish  coast  ol  England,  included 
in  the  north-eastern  pirliamenlary  division  of  Kent,  It  is  the 
largest  of  the  several  Ion  islands  which  are  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  tsmifying  creeks  il»ui  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Medway.  The  strait  isolating  Sheppey  is  called  the  Swale; 
it  is  about  3  m.  broad  at  its  eastern  end,  but  narrows  to  some 
300  yds.  at  the  west,  where  it  is  crossed  on  a  bridge  by  a  branch  of 
theSouth-Easlem&Chalhamnaway.andbyarDad.  There  was 
formerly  a  ferry  here,  as  there  are  at  two  other  points.  Sheppey 
■lying,  wilh  one  smslt  elevation  slightly  eiccedinj 
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bearing  much  grain  and  fruit;  its  name,  meaning  the  "  island 
of  sheep,"  is  still  appropriate,  as  great  flocks  are  bred.  On  the 
west  are  the  port  of  Qucenborough  and  the  naval  station  of  Sheer- 
ness.  From  here  the  Shepp^  light  railway  runs  east  through 
the  island,  serving  Minster  and  L^sdown,  which  are  in  some 
favour  as  seaside  resorts.  The  London  clay,  of  which  the  island 
is  composed,  abounds  in  fossils. 

SHEPSTONE,  SIR  THEOPHILUS  (1817-1893),  British  South 
African  statesman,  was  bom  at  Wcstbury  near  Bristol,  England, 
on  the  8th  of  January  181 7.  When  he  was  three  years  old  his 
father,  the  Rev.  William  Shepstone,  emigrated  to  Cape  Colony. 
Young  Shepstone  was  educated  at  the  native  mission  stations 
at  which  his  father  worked,  and  the  lad  acquired  great  pro> 
ficicncy  in  the  Kafl^  languages,  a  circumstance  which  determmod 
his  career.  In  the  Kaffir  War  of  1835  he  served  as  headquarters 
interpreter  on  the  staff  of  the  governor.  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  remained  oa  the  frontier  as  clerk 
to  the  agent  for  the  native  tribes.  In  1838  he  was  one  of  the  party 
sent  from  Cape  Colony  to  occupy  Port  Natal  on  behalf  of  Great 
Britain.  This  force  was  recalled  in  1839,  when  Shepstone  was 
appointed  British  resident  among  the  Fingo  and  other  tribes  in 
KafTraria.  Here  he  remained  until  the  definite  establishment 
of  British  nde  in  Natal  and  its  organization  as  an  administrative 
entity,  when  Shepstone  was  made  (1845)  sgent  for  the  native 
tribes.  In  1848  he  became  captain-general  of  the  native  levies; 
in  1855  judicial  assessor  in  native  causes;  and,  in  1856,  on  the 
remodelling  of  the  Natal  government,  secretary  for  native  affairs 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  and  legislative  councils.  This 
position  he  held  until  1877.  Thtis  for  over  thirty  years  he  was 
the  director  of  native  policy  in  Natal.  A  man  of  strong  will  and 
pronounced  views  he  gained  a  great  influence  over  the  natives, 
by  whom  he  was  called  "  father,"  and,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  hunting  exploits,  "  Somsteu."  The  main  line  of  his  policy 
was  to  maintain  tribal  customs  as  far  as  consistent  with  principles 
of  humanity,  and  not  to  attempt  to  force  civilization.  The  result 
of  his  policy  is  still  traceable  in  the  condition  and  status  of  the 
Natal  natives.  While  he  remained  in  charge  there  was  but  one 
serious  revolt  of  the  natives— that  of  Langalibalcle  in  1873 — 
against  white  controL 

Shepstone's  influence  with  the  Zulus  was  made  use  of  by  the 
Natal  government;  in  i86x  he  visited  Zululahd  and  obtained 
from  Panda  a  public  recognition  of  Cetywayo  as  his  successor. 
Twelve  years  later  Shepstone  attended  the  proclamation  of 
Cetywayo  as  king,  the  Zulu  diicf  promising  Shepstone  to  live 
at  peace  with  his  neighbours.  In  1874  and  again  in  1876  Shep> 
stone  was  in  London  on  South  African  affairs,  and  to  his  absence 
from  Natal  Cetywayo's  failure  to  keep  his  promises  is,  in  part, 
attributed.  When  in  London  in  1876  Shepstone  was  entrusted 
by  the  4th  carl  of  Carnarvon,  then  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  with  a  special  commission  to  confer  with  the  Transvaal 
executive  on  the  question  of  the  federation  of  the  South  African 
states,  and  given  power,  should  he  deem  it  necessary,  to  annex 
the  country,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. Shepstone  went  to  Pretoria  in  January  1877,  and  on  the 
1 2th  of  April  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  the  establish- 
ment of  British  authority  over  the  Transvaal.  Shepstone's 
force  consisted  of  twenty-five  mounted  policemoi  only,  but  no 
overt  opposition  was  mode  to  the  annexation;  the  republic 
at  the  time  was  in  a  condition  bordering  on  anarchy.  "  Nothing 
but  annexation,"  wrote  Sir  Thcophilus  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
"  will  or  can  save  the  state,  and  nothing  else  can  save  South 
Africa  from  the.  direst  consequences.  All  the  thinking  and 
intelligent  people  know  this,  and  will  be  thankful  to  be  delivered 
from  the  thraldom  of  petty  factions  by  which  they  are  perpetually 
kept  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  unrest  because  the  govern- 
ment and  everything^  connected  with  it  is  a  thorough  sham  " 
(Mart  ineau  's  Life  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  ch.  x8).  Shepstone's  action 
has  been  condemned  as  premature.  He  had,  however,  reason 
to  believe  that  if  Great  Britain  remained  inactive.  Germany 
would  be  induced  to  undertake  the  protection  of  the  Transvaal.* 

*  Frere  to  J.  M.  Maclean.  22nd  of  April  1881  {Life  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  vol.  ii.  p.  183). 


Moreover,  had  the  policy  of  adf-govemmcnt  for  the  Bocn 
which  he  outlined  in  his  annexation  proclamation  been  carried 
out,  the  revolt  of  i88o-gx  might  not  have  occuired.  The 
annexation  also,  probably,  saved  the  Ttansvaal  from  an  attack 
by  the  Zulus  under  Cetywayo.  Shepstone  remained  in  Prdoxia 
as  administrator  of  the  Ttansvaal  until  January  1879;  his  rule 
was  marked,  according  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  docribed  him 
as  "a  singular  type  of  an  Africander  Talleyrand,'*  by  aa 
"  apparent  absence  of  all  effort  to  devise  or  substitute  a  better 
system"  than  that  which  had  characterized  the  previous 
r^jime.  Shepstone  had  been  summoned  home  to  advise  the 
Colonial  Office  on  South  African  affairs  and  he  reached  England 
in  May  1879;  on  his  return  to  Natal  he  retired  (1880)  from 
the  public  service. .  In  1883,  however,  he  was  commissioned  to 
replace  Cetywayo  as  king  in  Zululand.  He  was  active  in  church 
matters  in  Natal,  and  a  friend  of  Bishop  Colcnso.  He  opposed 
the  grant  of  self-government  to  Natal.  He  died  at  lieter- 
maritzburg  on  the  23rd  of  June  1893.  Shq)stone  married  ia 
1833  Maria,  daughter  of  Charles  Palmer,  commissary-general 
at  Cape  Town,  and  had  six  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  <rf 
his  sons  was  killed  at  Isandhlwana;  of  the  other  sons  H.  C 
Shepstone  (b.  1840)  was  secretary  for  native  affairs  in  Natal 
from  1884  to  1893;  Theophilus  was  adviser  to  the  Swaxis 
(1887-1891);  and  A.  J.  Shepstone  (b.  1852)  served  in  vaiioQS 
native  expeditions,  as  assbtant-commissioner  in  Zululand,  in  the 
South  African  War,  189^1902,  and  became  in  1909  s«7ctary  for 
native  affairs  (Natal)  and  secretary  of  the  Natal  native  trust. 
A  younger  brother  of  Sir  Theophilus,  John  Wesley  Shepstone 
(b.  1827),  filled  between  1846  and  1896  various  offices  in  Natal 
in  connexion  with  the  administration  of  native  affairs. 

SHEPTON  MALLET,  a  market  town  in  the  eastern  parlia- 
moitary  division  of  Somersetshire,  England,  22  m.  S.W.  of  Bath, 
on  the  Somerset  &  Dorset  and  the  Great  Western  raflways. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  5238.  The  old  town  extends  in  a 
narrow  line  along  the  river  Sheppey,  while  the  newer  town 
has  for  its  main  street  a  viaduct  across  the  river  vaDey.  The 
church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  is  eqsodally  noteworthy.  Con- 
sisting of  a  chancel,  derestoricd  nave,  and  aisles,  it  is  Early 
English  and  Perpendicular  in  style,  and  contains  a  beautiful 
X3th-century  oak  roof  of  350  panels,  c3ich  with  a  different  design; 
a  1 5th-century  pulpit  of  carved  stone;  and  some  interesting  old 
monuments  of  the  Strode,  Mallet  and  Goumay  families.  The 
market  cross,  over  50  ft.  high,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  ScHncract, 
was  erected  by  Walter  and  Agnes  Buckland  in  1 500.  Sbcpton 
possesses  a  grammar  school  of  the  17th  century,  and  a  sdcnce 
and  art  school.  The  once  flourishing  cloth  and  woollen  trades 
have  declined,  but  there  are  large  breweries,  n^ieries,  potteries^ 
and,  in  the  neighbourhood,  marble,  granite,  aqihalt  and  lime 
work^  _ 

Shepton,  before  the  conquest  called  Sepcton,  was  In  the 
possession  of  the  abbots  of  Glastonbury  for  four  hundred  years 
and  then  passed  to  a  Norman,  Roger  dc  Courcdle.  Afterwards 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Norman  barons  Malct  or 
Mallet,  one  of  whom  was  fined  for  rebellion  In  the  reign  of  King 
John.  From  the  Mallets  it  went  to  the  Goumays,  but  in  1 536 
It  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  it  is  now  included  in  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall.  The  town  received  the  grant  of  a  market  from 
Edward  II.  Monmouth  and  the  rebel  army  passed  through 
Shepton  twice  in  1685,  and  twelve  of  the  rebds  were  hanged 
here  by  Judge  Jeffreys.  . 

SHERANI,  or  Shixani,  a  Pathan  tribe  on  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan 
border  of  the  North-west  Frontier  Province  of  India.  The 
Sherani  Agency  occupies  an  area  of  1500  sq.  m.  and  had  a 
population  in  1901  of  12,371.  The  Sheranis  o<xupy  the  prindpal 
portion  of  the  mountain  known  as  the  Takht-i-Suliman  and  the 
country  thence  eastward  down  to  the  border  of  Dera  Ismafl 
Khan  district  They  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cocnal 
Pass,  and  beyond  that  by  the  Mahsud  Waziris;  on  the  south  by 
the  Ustaranas  and  Zmarais;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Haripah, 
Kakars  and  Mandu  Kheb.  Between  the  Sherani  country  and 
the  British  border  Ue  several  small  motmtain  ridges,  across 
which  the  three  chief  passes  are  theZarakni  or  Sheikh  Haidar, 
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the  Draband  and  the  Chandwui.  The  Shenn&  are  generally 
of  middling  stature,  thin,  but  hardy  and  active.  They  have 
bold  features,  high  cheek-bones,  and  their  general  appearance  is 
wild  and  manly.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  coarse  black  blanket 
tied  round  the  waist,  and  another  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 
Their  chief  occupation  is  agrioUture,  but  they  carry  on  an 
extensive  trade  in  the  autumn  months  in  Dera  Ismail  Khan 
district.  The  Sherani  tribe  and  country  are  divided  into  two 
well-defined  branches  called  Bargha  and  Largha,  or  the  High- 
lands and  the  Lowlands,  the  inhabitants  being  called  respectively 
Barghawals  and  Larghawals.  .  The  Highlands  are  on  the  side  of 
Zhob,  the  Lowlands  on  the  side  of  the  Derajat,  the  dividing 
line  being  generally  the  watcnhed  and  higher  peaks  of  the 
Takht-i-Suliman  range  of  mountains.  The  physic^  configura- 
tion of  the  country  makes  the  separation  so  complete  that  the 
two  tribal  divisions  act  independently  of  each  other.  After  the 
Zhob  expedition  of  1890  the  question  of  boundaries  between' 
the  Punjab  and  Baluchistan  came  up  for  settlement,  and  the 
government  decided  that  Bargha  should  remain  with  Baluchistan 
and  Largha  with  the  Punjab.  The  Gomal  river  from  Kundar- 
Domandi  to  Kajuri-Kach  is  the  boundary  between  Baluchistan 
and  Waziristan,  as  well  as  between  the  respective  provinces. 
In  1901  these  frontier  districts  were  transferred  from  the  Punjab 
to  the  North-west  Frontier  Province. 

SHERATON,  THOMAS  (c.  1751-1806),  next  to  Chippendale 
the  most  famous  English  furniture-designer  and  cabinet-maker, 
was  bom  in  htunble  circumstances  at  Stockton-on-Tees.  His 
education  was  rudimentary,  but  be  picked  up  drawing  and 
geometry.  He  appears  to  have  been  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet- 
maker, but  he  was  ever  a  strange  blend  of  mechanic,  inventor, 
artist,  mystic  and  religious  controversialist.  Indeed,  it  is  as  a 
writer  on  theological  subjects  that  we  first  hear  of  him.  Although 
his  parents  were  church  people  he  was  a  Baptist,  and  in  178a 
he  published  at  Stockton  A  Scriptural  lUiutration  of  the  Doctrine 
cf  Regeneration^  to  which  was  added  A  Letter  on  the  Subject  of 
Baptism,  describing  himself  on  the  title  page  as  a  "  mechanic, 
one  who  never  had  the  advantage  of  a  collegiate  or  academical 
education."  Of  his  career  as  a  maker  and  designer  of  furniture 
nothing  is  known  until  he  is  first  heard  of  in  London  in  1790, 
when  he  was  nearly  forty.  The  date  of  his  migration  is  uncertain, 
but  it  probably  took  place  while  he  was  still  a  young  man.  In 
London  he  did  work  which,  although  it  has  made  him  illustrious 
to  posterity,  never  raised  him  above  an  almost  sordid  poverty. 
Biographical  particulars  are  exceedingly  scanty,  and  we  do  not 
know  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  he  worked  with  his  own  hxwds, 
or  whether  he  confined  himself  to  evolving  new  designs,  or 
modifying  and  adapting,  and  occasionally  partly  copying, 
those  of  others.  Such  evidence  as  there  is  points  to  artistic, 
rather  than  mechanical  work,  after  he  began  to  vnrite,  and  we 
know  that  some  part  of  his  scanty  income  was  derived  from 
giving  drawing  lessons.  Even  the  remarkable  series  of  volumes 
of  designs  for  furniture  which  he  published  during  the  last 
sixteen  years  of  his  life,  and  upon  which  his  fame  depends,  were 
not  a  commercial  success.  He  was  a  great  artistic  genius  who 
lived  in  chronic  poverty.  The  only  trustworthy  information 
we  possess  regarding  his  circumstances  is  found  in  the  Hemoirs 
of  Adam  Black,  who  when  he  first  arrived  in  London  lodged 
a  week  in  his  house,  ordy  two  years  before  Sheraton's  death. 
"  Sheraton,"  he  says,  "  lived  in  a  poor  street  in  London,  his 
house  half  shop,  half  dwelling-house,  and  himself  looked  like  a 
worn-out  Methodist  minbter,  with  threadbare  black  coat.  I 
took  tea  with  them  one  afternoon.  There  was  a  cup  and  saucer 
for  the  host,  and  another  for  his  wife,  and  a  little  porringer  for 
their  daughter.  The  wife's  cup  and  saucer  were  given  to  ine, 
and  she  had  to  put  up  with  another  little  porringer.  My  host 
seemed  a  good  man,  with  some  talent.  He  had  been  a  cabinet- 
maker, and  was  now  author,  publisher,  and  teacher  of  drawing, 
and,  I  believe,  ocoisional  preacher."  Black  shrewdly  put  his 
finger  upon  the  causes  of  Sheraton's  failure.  "  This  many-sided 
worn-out  encyclopaedist  and  preacher  is  an  interesting  character. 
...  He  is  a  man  of  talent  and,  I  believe,  of  genuine  piety.  He 
imdentands  the  cabinet  business— I  believe  was  bred  to  it.    He 


is  a  fldidar,  writes  wdl,  and,  in  my  opinion,  draws  masterly-^ 
is  an  author,  bookseller,  sUtioner  and  teacher. ..I  believe 
his  abilities  and  resources  are  his  ruin  in  this  respect — ^by-  at- 
tempting* to  do  everything  he  does  nothing."  There  is,  however, 
little  indication  that  Sheraton  chafed  under  the  tyranny  of 
"  those  twin  jailors  of  the  daring  heart,  low  birth  and  iron 
fortune.  "  "  I  can  assure  the  reader,"  he  writes  in.  one  of  his 
books,  "though  I  am  thus  employed  in  raddng  my  invention 
to  design  fine  and  pleasing  cabinet-work,  I  can  be  well  content 
to  sit  upon  a  wooden-bottom  chair,  provided  I  can  but  have 
common  food  and  raiment  wherewith  to  pass  through  life  in 


» 


peace. 

His  first  book  on  furniture  was  published  in  1791  with  the 
title  of  The  Cabinet-Maker  and  Upholsterer's  Drawing  Book. 
It  was  issued  in  parts  by  T.  Bensley,  of  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street ; 
thete  was  a  second  edition  in  1793  and  a  third  in  1802,  each  with 
improvements.  In  the  first  edition  it  was  stated  that  copies 
could  be  obtained  from  the  author  at  41  Davies  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square;  in  the  secqnd,  that  he  wasUving  at  106  Wardour  Street; 
the  last  address  we  have  is  8  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square. 
There  was  also  an  "  Accompaniment "  and  an  "  Appendix." 
In  this  book,  which  contained  11  x  copper-plate  engravings, 
Sheraton  gives  abtmdant  evidence  of  the  arrogance  and  conceit 
which  marred  all  his  publications.  He  dismisses  Chippendale's 
designs  in  a  patronizing  way  as  "  now  wholly  antiquated  and 
laid  aside,  though  possessed  of  great  merit  according  to  the 
times  in  which  they  were  executed."  His  lack  of  practical 
common  sense  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  more  than  half  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  a  treatise  on  perspective,  needless  then 
and  unreadable  now.  He  falls  foul  of  every  volume  on  furniture 
which  had  been  published  before  his  time,  and  is  abundantly 
satisfied  of  the  merit  of  his  own  work.  The  designs  in  the  book 
are  exceedingly  varied  and  unequal,  ranging  from  pieces  of  perfect 
proportion  and  the  most  pleasing  simplicity  to  efforts  ruined  by 
too  abundant  ornament.  Some  of  the  chair-badcs  are  dclightfid 
in  their  grace  and  delicacy,  but  in  them,  as  in  other  of  his  draw- 
ings, it  is  easy  to  trace  the  influence  of  Hepplewhite  and  Adam — 
it  has  even  been  suggested  that  he  collaborated  with  the  Adams. 
Sheraton,  indeed,  like  his  predecessors,  made  extensive  use  not 
80  much  perhaps  of  the  worics  of  other  men  as  of  the  artistic 
ideas  underlying  them  which  were  more  or  less  common  to  the 
taste  of  the  time.  He  was  sometimes  original,  sometimes 
ad^tive — what  Alexandre  Dumas  pire  called  a  "  conqueror " 
— sometimes  a  copyist.  His  "  conquest  "  of  Hepplewhite  was 
especially  unmerciiful,  for  he  abused  as  well  as  pillaged  him.  But 
his  slendo'  forms  and  sweeping  curves  were  his  own  inspiration, 
and  his  extensive  use  of  satinwood  differentiated  his  furniture 
from  most  of  that  which  had  preceded  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Sheraton's  books,  like  those  of 
the  other  great  cabinet-makers  of  the  second  half  of  the  i8th 
century,  were  intended  not  for  the  "  general  reader  "  but  for 
the  practical  use  of  the  trade,  which,  no  doubt,  copied  their 
designs  extensively,  although  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
himself  obtained  orders  by  the  publication  of  his  books  and 
employed  other  cabinet-makers  to  manufacture  the  work.  It 
seems  certain,  however,  that  he  himself  never  possessed  anything 
more  than  a  small  shop.  Of  his  own  actual  manufacture  only 
one  piece  is  known  with  certainty — a  glass-fronted  book-case, 
of  somewhat  frigid  charm,  stamped  "  T.S."  on  the  inside  of  one 
of  the  drawers.  It  lacks  the  agreeable  swan-necked  pediment 
so  closely  associated  with  his  style.  The  Drawing  Book,  of 
which  a  German  translation  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1794,  was 
followed  in  1802  and  1803  by  The  Cabinet  Dictionary,  containing 
an  Explanaiion  of  aU  the  Terrv  used  in  the  Cabinet,  Chair  and 
Upholstery  brandies,  containing  a  display  of  useful  articles  of 
furniture,  illustrated  with  eighty-eight  copperplate  engravings. 
The  text  is  in  alphabetical  form,  and,  in  addition  to  a  supplement 
with  articles  on  drawing  and  painting,  the  book  -contained  a  list 
of  "  most  of  the  master-cabinet-makers,  uphobterers,  and  chair 
makers,"  25a  in  number,  then  living  in  and  around  London. 
Sheraton  told  his  readers  that  he  had  hitherto  derived  no  profit 
from  his  publications  on  account  of  the  cost  of  producing  them. 
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S<Nne  of  the  deugns  in  tbis  volume  show  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  tendency  to  the  tortured  and  the  bizarre  which  disfigured 
so  much  of  Sheraton's  later  work.  This  debased  taste  reached 
its  culmination  in  The  Cabinet  Makers  Upholsterer  and  General 
Artists*  Encydopediat  the  publication  of  which  began  in  1804. 
It  was  to  consist  of  125  numbers,  but  when  the  author  died  two 
years  later  only  a  few  had  been  issued.  The  plates  are  in  colour. 
The  scope  of  this  work  was  much  wider  than  the  title  suggests. 
It  dealt  not  only  with  furniture  and  decoration,  but  with  history, 
geography,  biography,  astronomy,  botany  and  other  sciences. 
This  fragmentary  undertaking  makes  it  clear  that  Sheraton  ruined 
his  style,  once  so  graceful  and  so  delicate,  by  an  over-anxious 
following  of  the  pseudo-classical  taste  which  in  France  marked 
the  period  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.  The  harmonious 
marquetry,  the  dainty  painting  of  flowers  in  wreaths  and 
festoons,  the  lightness  and  finish  were  replaced  by  pieces  of 
furniture  which  at  the  best  were  clumsy  and  at  the  worst  were 
hideous.  Some  of  the  chairs  especially  which  he  designed  in 
this  last  period  are  amazingly  grotesque,  their  backs  formed 
of  fabulous  animals,  their  "  knees  "  and  legs  of  the  heads 
and  claws  of  crowned  beasts.  Many  charming  little  work-tables 
bear  Sheraton's  attribution,  but  even  these  graceful  trifles  in 
his  later  forms  lose  their  delicacy  and  become  squat  and  heavy. 
He  designed  many  beautiful  sideboards  and  bookcases,  but  he 
finished  by  drawing  pieces  that  were  ruined  by  insistence  upon 
the  characteristics,  and  often  the  worst  characteristics,  of  the 
Empire  manner.  Sheraton's  inventive  ingenuity  had  led  him 
to  devise  many  of  the  ingenious  pieces  of  combination  or 
"  harlequin"  furniture  which  the  later  tSth  century  loved.  Thus 
a  library  table  would  conceal  a  step-ladder  for  reaching  the  top 
shelves  of  bookcases,  a  dressing  table  would  be  also  a  wash- 
stand  and  an  escritoire — but  this  he  admitted  that  he  did  not 
introduce — ^looking-glasses  would  enclose  dressing-cases,  writing- 
tables  or  work-tables.  But  his  most  astonishing  fancy  was  an 
ottoman  with  "  heating  urns  "  beneath,  "  that  the  seat  may 
be  kept  in  a  proper  temperature  in  cold  weather."  How  far  he 
was  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  hideoiis  hall  chair, 
made  of  mahogany,  with  the  owner's  crest  painted  on  the  back, 
which  was  common  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  he 
died,  is  not  clear;  but  he  describes  and  illustrates  it. 

That  Sheraton  can  have  been  personally  popular  is  incredible. 
His  books  make  it  evident  that  his  character  was  tart,  angular 
and  self-assertive,  and  that  he  was  little  dbposcd  to  be  generous 
towards  the  work  of  predecessors  or  rivals.  Such  an  attitude 
towards  the  world  would  suffice  to  explain  his  lack  of  substantial 
success.  He  appears  to  have  preached  occasionally  to  the  end, 
and  even  in  his  furniture  books  he  sometimes  falls  into  improving 
remarks  of  a  religious  character.  As  we  have  seen,  his  first 
publication  was  a  religious  work,  and  when  in  1794  his  friend 
Adam  Callender,  the  landscape  painter,  wrote  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Thoughts  on  the  Peaceable  and  Spiritual  Nature  of 
Christ*s  KingdoMf  Sheraton  contributed  to  it  an  exhortation 
upon  SpiriiiuU  Subjection  to  Civil  GovemmetU,  which  was  reprinted 
separately  with  additions  a  year  later.  In  1805  he  issued  A 
Discourse  on  the  Character  of  God  as  Love.  He  died  on  Oct. 
22nd,  x8o6,  at  No.  8  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square,  aged  about 
55,  from,  it  is  said,  over- work.  An  obituary  notice  of  him 
appeared  in  the  Gentleman*s  Magazine  of  the  following  month, 
which  stated  that  he  had  been  for  many  years  "  a  journeyman 
cabinet-maker,  but  since  1793  supported  a  wife  and  two  children 
by  authorship."  He  was  described  as  "  a  well-disposed  man,  of 
an  acute  and  enterprising  disposition."  The  writer  added  that  he 
had  "  left  his  family,  it  is  feared,  in  distressed  circumstances," 
and  that  he  had  travelled  to  Ireland  to  obtain  subscribers 
for  the  Encyclopediat  of  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  nearly 
1000  copies  had  been  sold.  In  181 2  there  appeared  a  folio 
volume.  Designs  for  Household  Furniture  exhibiting  a  Variety 
of  Elegant  and  Usiful  Patterns  in  the  Cabinet^  Chair  and  Upholstery 
Branches  on  eighty-four  Plates.  By  the  late  T.Sheraton^  Cabinet- 
maker, This  was  in  the  main,  if  not  entirely,  a  coUection  of 
plates  from  the  Cabinet  Dictionary  and  the  Encyclopedia. 

Thomas  Sheraton  is  unquestionably  the  most  remarkable 


man  in  the  history  of  English  furniture.  His  gemm 
sane  and  less  balanced  thau  that  of  Chippendale,  but 
his  excursions  "into  the  Chinese  and  Louis  Qiunze  manocnk 
Chippendale  always  produced  an  impression  <^  EnglMi  work. 
SheraUm's  greater  adaptability,  his  readiness  to  receive  focetgn 
impressions,  his  adaptations  of  Louis  Seize  ideas,  the  lightness 
of  his  forms  and  the  grace  of  his  conceptions  had  about  them  a 
touch  of  the  exotic  which  was  heightened  by  his  lavish  employ- 
ment of  satin-wood  and  other  beautifully  grained  woods  sasr 
ceptible  of  a  high  polish.  There  are  no  more  charming  thin^ 
outside  French  furniture  than  some  of  the  creations  of  SheratoD 
in  his  great  period.  The  severe  and  balanced  forms,  the  delicate 
inlay,  the  occasional  slight  carving  in  low  relief,  the  painted 
enrichments,  the  variety  of  the  barks  and  legs  of  his  chairs 
produce  an  impression  of  lightness  and  grace  that  has  never  been 
surpassed;  whether  he  designed  a  little  knife-case  or  the  body 
of  a  long  dock,  harmony,  proportion  and  a  delicate  fancy 
were  ever  presenL  It  is  true  that  he  adapted  and  even  copied 
extensively,  but  so  did  every  one  else,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
be  sure  that  a  given  conception  is  rightly  attributed  to  the 
particular  man  whose  name  has  become  assoriatcri  with  it. 
Indeed  **  Sheraton,"  like  "  Chippendale,"  has  come  to  indicate 
a  style  rather  thsii  a  personal  attribution.  But  the  voIobk 
and  the  beauty  of  the  designs  in  his  books  is  such  that,  when 
every  allowance  has  been  made  for  adaptati<»,  there  rcmaiss 
a  mass  of  beautif  id  work  which  cannot  be  denied  to  him.  In 
later  life  his  very  adaptability  was  his  undoing.  The  public, 
always  ready  to  take  its  mobiliary  fashions  from  France,  de- 
manded Empire  furniture,  and  Sheraton  njiy  have  been,  or  have 
believed  himself  to  be,  compelled  to  |^ve  them  what  th^r  wanted. 
His  extravagant  creations  in  that  sphere — far  worse  than 
anything  that  was  designed  in  France— had  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  a  fashion  of  English  EmjMre  which  finaHy 
ruined  British  furniture  design.  He  rioted  in  sphinxes  and  lio^ 
and  fabulous  beasts,  he  evolved  forms  that  were  dull  and 
cumbrous,  and  added  to  their  heaviness  by  brass  mounts  at  once 
'massive  and  uninspired.  After  his  death  the  eccentricity  may 
have  been  less,  but  the  heaviness  and  dullness  were  greater, 
and  with  the  disappearance  of  Sheraton  the  brief  but  splendid 
summer  of  English  furniture  ended  in  gloom.  It  had  lasted 
little  more  than  half  a  century,  but  it  was  a  half-century  which 
only  France  ever  could,  or  did,  rivaL  It  is  one  of  the  strangest 
ironies  in  the  history  of  art  that  the  last  and  almost  the  greatest 
exponent  of  the  English  geniiis  in  the  sphere  of  furniture  was 
in  the  end  mainly  responsible  for  a  decay  from  which  there  has 
as  yet  been  no  renaissance.  Q.  P.-B.) 

SHERBET  (the  Turkish  form  of  the  Arabic  skarbel,  drink, 
sharibOf  he  drank,  cf.  "  shrub,"  an  English  derivative),  propdy 
the  name  of  an  Oriental  beverage,  consisting  of  the  juice  of  such 
fruits  as  the  lemon,  citron,  &c.,  dropped  upon  a  cake  of  sugar 
and  partially  frozen  with  snow  or  otherwise  cooled.  The  wnd, 
and  also  the  French  form  sorbet^  are  applied  in  Western  usage 
to  a  water-ice  not  frozen  as  hard  as  the  ordinary  ice,  and  flavoured 
with  fruit  juice,  spirit,  &c  A  cheap  sweetened  effervescing 
drink  is  also  so  styled. 

SHERBORNE,  a  market  town  !n  the  northern  parliamentary 
division  of  Dorsetshire,  England,  1x8  m.  W.S.W.  from  London 
by  the  London  &  South -Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (1901),  5760.  It  lies  near  the  border  of  Somersetshire, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  river  Yeo,  in  a 
fertile,  well-wooded  district.  The  abbey  chureh  of  St  Mary  the 
Virgin  is  a  stately  cruciform  building  with  central  tower,  the  nave 
and  choir  having  aisles  akid  clerestory.  Some  pre-Norman 
work  appears  in  the  western  wall,  the  tower  arches  and  south 
porch  are  Norman,  and  there  are  an  Early  F.nglish  chapel  and 
some  Decorated  windows.  The  church,  however,  was  almost 
wholly  reconstructed  in  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  is  a  fine 
example  of  that  style,  the  interior  gaining  in  beauty  from  the 
scheme  of  colour-decoration  in  the  choir,  while  the  magnificent 
stone-vaulted  roof  with  fan  tracery,  extending  throuc^Miut 
the  church,  excepting  the  south  transept,  is  unsurpassed.  Tte 
parish  church  of  All  Hallows  adjoined  the  abbey  church  00  the 
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west,  but  wu  taken  down  after  the  Dissolution,  when  the  abbey 
church  was  sold  to  the  parish.  Portions  of  the  abbey  buildings, 
including  the  Lady  chapel  of  the  church,  now  converted  into  a 
dwelling-house,  arc  incoporated  m  those  of  Sherborne  grammar 
school,  founded  (although  a  school  existed  previously)  by 
Edward  VI.  in  1550,  and  now  holding  a  high  rank  among  English 
public  schools.  The  almshouse  known  as  the  hospital  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  and  St  John  the  Evangelist  was  founded  in  1437 
on  the  site  of  an  earlier  establishment,  and  retains  a  Perpendicular 
chapel,  haU  and  other  portions.  The  abbey  conduit,  of  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century,  is  conspicuous  in  the  main  street 
of  the  town.  Of  the  old  castle,  the  gatehouse  and  other  parts 
are  of  Norman  construction,  but  the  mansion  near  it  was  built 
by  Sir  Waller  Raleigh. 

As  there  is  no  evidence  of  Roman  or  British  settlement,  it  is 
probable  that  Sherborne  (Scireburn,  Shirebume)  grew  up  after 
the  Saxon  conquest  of  the  country  from  the  Com- Welsh  in  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  705  as  the 
place  where  St  Aldhelm  fixed  his  bishop-stool  for  the  new 
diocese  of  Western  Wessex,  being  chosen  probably  for  its  central 
position  iCthclbcrht,  king  of  Wessex,  was  buried  here  by  the 
side  of  his  brother  /£thelbald  in  866.  For  the  next  eighteen 
years  its  freedom  from  Danish  attack  made  Sherborne  the 
capital  of  Wessex.  In  978  Bishop  Wulfsey  introduced  the 
stricter  form  of  Benedictine  rule  into  his  calh«iral  of  Sherborne, 
and  became  the  first  abbot.  The  see,  which  was  united  with 
that  of  Ramsbury  in  1058,  was  removed  to  Old  Sarum  in  X075. 
In  1086  the  bishop  of  Sarum  and  the  monks  of  Sherborne  held 
the  place,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  fair  size  and  an  agricultural 
centre.  On  the  aeparatioYi  of  the  offices  of  bishop  and  abbot 
in  1 1 22,  the  abbot's  fee  was  carved  out  of  the  bishop's  manor, 
but  did  not  include  the  town.  Bishop  Roger  of  Caen  (i  T07-1 1 39) 
built  the  castle,  described  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  Devizes,  "  than  which  there  was  none  greater 
within  the  confines  of  England."  Its  strength  made  Stephen 
force  Bishop  Roger  to  surrender  it  in  X139,  but  during  the  civil 
war  in  his  reign  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  empress  Maud. 
It  was  later  granted  to  the  earls  of  Salisbury,  who  seem  to  have 
allowed  it  to  fall  into  disrepair,  for  in  13 15  and  in  13 19  the  abbot 
of  Sherborne  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  its  condition.  It  was 
recovered  by  the  bishop  in  1355,  and  retained  by  the  see  until 
granted  in  1599  to  Elizabeth,  who  gave  it  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
The  abbey  church  was  partly  burnt  in  1437,  in  a  riot  due  to  the 
monks'  refusal  to  recognize  the  town's  chapel  of  All  Hallowes 
as  the  parish  church,  though  they  had  restricted  their  use  of  the 
abbey  church  for  parochial  purposes.  Signs  of  this  fire  are  st'ill 
visible  on  the  walls,  which  are  in  part  tinged  red  by  the  flames. 
The  town,  though  frequently  the  centre  for  medieval  assizes 
and  inquisitions,  never  became  a  municipal  or  parliamentary 
borough,  but  was  governed  by  two  constables,  elected  in  the 
manorial  court.  In  1540  Sir  John  Horsey,  who  had  bought 
the  manor  and  church  at  the  Dissolution,  sold  the  abbey  to  the 
vicar  and  parishioners.  The  Reformation  made  no  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  school,  which  had  probably  existed  in  the 
abbey  since  the  itth  century.  Edwarid  VI.  by  his  charter  in 
1550  made  its  governors  one  of  the  first  purely  lay  educational 
corporations  founded  in  England.  The  town  suffered  severely 
during  the  civil  wars,  the  castle  being  besieged  by  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  in  1642  and  1645.  The  fairs  now  held  on  the 
8th  of  May,  the  26th  of  July  and  the  first  Monday  after  the  loth 
of  October  were  granted  to  the  bishop  in  1227,  1240  and  1300. 
After  the' decline  of  the  medieval  trade  in  cloth,  lace  and  buttons 
were  the  only  articles  manufactured  here  until  the  introduction 
of  silk-weaving  in  1740.  In  June  1905,  in  commemoration  of  the 
1 2ooth  annivcisary  of "  the  town,  the  bishopric  and  the  school," 
an  historical  pageant,  invented  and  arranged  by  Louis  N.  Parker 
(at  one  time  music-master  at  the  school),  was  held  in  the  grounds 
of  Sherborne  Castle,  and  set  the  model  for  a  succession  of  pageants 
held  subsequently  in  other  historic  English  towns. 

See  Wniiaro  Beauchamp  Wildman,  A  Short  History  tf  Sherborne 
from  A.o.  70s  (1902),  and  Lt/r  0/  .S.  Ealdhdm,  first  Buhop  oj  Shtr- 
bonu  (Sherborne,  1905). 


SHERBROOKB.  ROBERT  LOWS,  Viscoumt  (1811-1892), 
British  statesman,  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  December  181  x  at 
Bingham,  NotXs,  where  his  father  was  the  rector.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  and  University  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  a  first  class  in  classics  and  a  second  in  mathematics, 
besides  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  Union  debates.  In  1835 
he  won  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen,  but  vacated  it  on  marrying, 
in  1836,  Miss  Georgina  Orred  (d.  1884).  He  was  for  a  few  years 
a  successful  "coach"  at  Oxford,  but  in  1838  was  bitterly 
disappointed  at  not  being  elected  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  at 
Glasgow.  In  1841  Lowe  moved  to  London,  to  read  for  the  Bar 
("called"  1842);  but  his  eyesight  showed  signs  of  serious 
weakness,  and,  acting  on  medical  advice,  he  determined  to  try 
his  fortune  in  the  colonies  rather  than  in  London.  He  went  to 
Sydney,  where  he  set  to  work  in  the  law  courts.  In  1843  he  was 
nominated  by  Sir  George  Gipps,  the  govemor,  to  a  seat  in  the 
New  South  Wales  Legislative  Council;  owing  to  a  difference 
with  Gipps  he  resigned  his  seat,  but  was  elected  shortly  after- 
wards for  Sydney.  Lowe  soon  made  his  mark  in  the  political 
world  by  his  clever  speeches,  particularly  on  finance  and  educa* 
tion;  and  besides  obtaining  a  large  legal  practice,  he  was  one 
of  the  principal  writers  for  the  AUas  licwspaper.  In  1850  he 
went  back  to  England,  in  order  to  enter  political  life  there. 
His  previous  university  reputation  and  connexions,  combined 
with  his  colonial  experience,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  The 
Times  was  glad  to  employ  his  ready  pen,  and  as  one  of  its  ablest 
leader-writers  he  made  his  influence  widely  felt.  In  1852  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Kidderminster  in  the  Liberal 
interest.  In  the  House  of  Commons  his  acute  reasoning  made  a 
considerable  impression,  and  under  successive  Liberal  ministries 
(1853-1858)  he  obtained  oflicial  experience  as  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Control  and  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
In  1859  he  went  to  the  Education  Office  as  vice-president  of  the 
Council  in  Lord  Palmerston's  ministry;  there  he  pursued  a 
vigorous  policy,  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  payment  by  results, 
and  bringing  in  the  revised  code  (1862),  which  embodied  this 
principle  and  made  an  examination  in  "  the  three  R's  "  the  test 
for  grants  of  public  money.  He  felt  then,  and  still  more  after 
the  Reform  Act  of  x866,  that  "  we  must  educate  our  masters,"* 
and  he  gather  scandalized  his  old  university  friends  by  the 
stress  he  laid  on  physical  science  as  opposed  to  classical  studies. 
Considerable  opposition  was  aroused  by  the  new  regime  at  the 
Education  Office,  and  in  X864  Lowe  was  driven  to  resign  by  an 
adverse  vote  in  Parliament  with  reference  to  the  way  in  which 
inspectors'  reports  were  "  edited."  The  result  was  unjust  to 
Lowe,  but  a  good  deal  of  feeling  had  been  aroused  against 
Lingcn's  administration  of  the  Education  Office  (see  Lincen, 
Bakon),  and  this  was  the  outcome.  Lord  Palmerston's  death 
in  October  1865  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  the  Russell- 
Gladstone  ministry  and  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill 
of  x866.  Lowe,  a  Liberal  of  the  school  of  Caiming  and  Peel, 
had  already  made  known  his  objections  to  the  advance  of 
"  democracy  " — notably  in  his  speech  in  1865  on  Sir  E.  Baincs's 
Borough  Franchise  Bill — and  he  was  not  invited  to  join  the  new 
ministry.  He  retired  into  what  Bright  called  the  "  Cave  of 
Adullam,"  and  opposed  the  bill  in  a  series  of  brilliant  speeches, 
which  raised  his  reputation  as  an  orator  to  its  highest  point 
and  effectually  caused  the  downfall  of  the  government.  He 
remained,  nevertheless,  a  Liberal;  and  after  the  franchise 
question  had  been  settled  by  what  Lowe  considered  Disraeli's 
betrayal,  and  he  had  been  elected  the  first  member  for  London 
University,  he  accepted  office  again  in  the  Gladstone  Cabinet  of 
x868  as  chanceUor  of  the  exchequer.  Lowe  was  a  rather  cut-and- 
dry  economist,  who  prided  himself  that  during  his  four  years  of 
office  he  took  twelve  millions  off  taxation;  but  later  opinion 
has  hardly  accepted  his  removal  of  the  shilling  registration  duty 
on  com  (1869)  as  good  statesmanship,  and  his  failures  are 
remembered  rather  than  his  successes.    His  proposed  tax  of  a 

*  This  phrase  is  always  ascribed  to  Lowe,  and  has  become  history 
in  association  with  him.  But  what  he  really  said  in  his  address  to  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  in  1867  was  thai  it  was  ««»«- 
■ary  **  to  induce  our  future  masters  to  learn  their  letters." 
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halfpenny  a  box  on  ludfer  matches  in  1871  (for  which  he  nig- 
gested  the  epigram  ^  luce  lucellum,  "out  of  light  a  little  profit") 
roused  a  storm  of  opposition,  and  had  to  be  dropped.  In  1873 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Home  Office,  but  in  1874  the  govern- 
ment resigned.  When  the  Liberals  returned  to  power  in  x88o^ 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Sherbrooke,  but  from 
187s  till  his  death  at  Warlingham,  Surrey,  on  the  27th  of  July 
1893,  his  health  was  constantly  failing,  and  by  degrees  he 
figured  less  and  less  in  public  life. 

Bobby  Lowe,  as  he  was  popularly  known,  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  personalities  of  his  day,  with  his  tall,  striking  figure, 
albino  complexion  and  hair,  and  faculty  for  epigram  and  irony. 
During  the  'seventies  the  following  epitaph  was  suggested  for 
him  by  one  of  the  wits  of  his  day: — 

"  Here  ties  poor  old  Robert  Lowe; 

Where  he  s  gone  to  I  don't  know; 

If  to  the  realms  of  peace  and  love. 

Farewell  to  hap^ness  above; 

If,  haply,  to  some  lower  level, 

We  can  t  congratulate  the  devil/* 

Lowe  was  delighted  with  this,  and  promptly  translated  it 

into  Latin,  as  follows: — 

"  Continentur  hac  in  fossa 
Humilis  Robcrti  oraa ; 
Si  ad  coelum  evolabit. 
Pax  in  coelo  non  restabit ; 
Sin  in  inferis  jacebit. 
Diabolum  ejus  poenitebit.*V^  ^ 

His  literary  talent,  though  mainly  employed  in  journalism, 

was  also  shown  in  a  little  volume  of  verses,  Pcems  of  a  Life 

(1884).    He  married  a  second  time,  in  1885,  but  left  no  children. 

See  Life  and  LeUers  by  A.  Patchett  Martin  (London.  1893). 

(H.  Ch.) 

SHERBROOKE,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
and  capital  of  Sherbrooke  county,  101  m.  E.  of  Mpntreal,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Magog  and  St  Francis,  and  on  the 
Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific,  Quebec  Central  and  Boston 
&  Maine  railways.  Pop.  (1901)  11,765. '  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bisliopric  and  of  the  district  courts,  and  contains 
manufactories  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods  and  machinery,  also 
saw  and  grist  mills.  It  derives  its  name  from  Sir  John  Coape 
Sherbrooke  (i 764-1830),  who  from  x8;6  to  1818  was  governor- 
general  of  Canada. .        ^  '^^ 

SHERE  AU  KHAN  (i825-i879)> '  Amir  of 'Afghanistan, 
was  bom  in  1825,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  amir  Dost 
Mahommed,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1863,  Foi^  some  time  after 
his  succession  Afghanistan  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  his 
rebellious  half-brothers  overran  the  country  while  he  remained 
at  Kandahar  mourning  the  loss  of  a  favourite  son.  At  length, 
however,  the  capture  of  Kabul  in  x866  roused  him  to  action;- 
but  in  spite  of  his  own  bravery  he  suffered  general  defeat  until 
1868,  when  he  regained  Kabul.  Supported  by  the  viceroys  of 
India,  Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  Mayo,  Shere  Ali  remained  on 
good  terms  with  the  British  government  for  some  years;  but 
after  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Yakub  Khan,  1870-74,  he  leaned 
towards  Russia,  and  welcomed  a  Russian  agent  at  Kabul  in  1878, 
and  at  the  same  time  refused  to  receive  a  British  mission.  This 
led  to  long  negotiations,  and  ultimately  to  war,  when  the  British 
forced  the  Khyber  Pass  in  November  1878,  and  defeated  the 
amir's  forces  on  every  occasion.  Shere  Ali  fled  from  his  capital 
and,  taking  refuge  in  Turkestan,  died  at  Mazar-i-Sharif  on  the 
2ist  of  February  1879. 

SHERIDAN,  the  name  of  an  Anglo-Irish  family,  made  illus- 
trious by  the  dramatist  Richard  Brinslcy  (No.  4  below),  but 
prominently  connected  with  literature  in  more  than  one  genera- 
tion before  and  after  his. 

I.  Thouas  SHERmAN  (1687-^738),  grandfather  of  the  drama- 
tist, was  bom  at  Cavan  in  1687,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  taking  his  B.A.  degree  in  171 1  and  that  of  M.A. 
in  17x4;  he  became  B.D.  in  1724  and  D.D.  in  X726.  By  a 
marriage  with  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  Charles  MacFadden,  he 
restored  to  the  Sheridan  family  (^Icagh  House,  which  they 
had  forfeited  by  their  Jacobite  sympathies.  Thomas  Sheridan 
is  chiefly  known  as  the  favourite  companion  and  confidant  of 


Swift  during  his  later  residence  in  Ireland.  His 
with  Swift  and  his  whimsical  treatise  on  the  "  Art  of  Punning  **> 
make  perfectly  dear  from  whom  his  grandson  derived  his  hig^ 
spirits  and  delight  in  practical  joking.  The  "  Art  of  Puxmixig  ** 
might  have  been  written  by  the  author  of  The  Critic.  Swift 
had  a  high  opinion  of  his  scholarship,  and  that  it  was  not  coo- 
temptible  is  attested  by  a  translation  of  the  Satires  of  Persius, 
printed  in  Dublin  in  1728.  He  also  translated  the  Satires  ol 
Juvenal  and  the  Pkiloctetes  of  Sophodes.  When  Swift  came  to 
Dublin  as  dean  of  St  Patrick's,  Sheridan  was  established  there 
as  a  schoolmaster  of  very  high  repute,  and  the  two  men  were 
soon  dose  friends.  Sheridan  was  his  confidant  in  the  affair  ol 
Drapier*s  LeUers;  and  it  was  at  (^cagh  House  that  Cnttaer's 
Travds  was  prepared  for  the  press.  Through  Smrift's  inflnj^wf^f 
he  obtained  a  living  near  Cork,  but  damaged  his  proqiects  of 
further  preferment  by  a  feat  of  unlucky  absence  of  mind.  Having 
to  preach  at  Cork  on  the  anniversary  of  Queen  Anne's  death  he 
hurriedly  chose  a  sermon  with  the  text,  "  Sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  and  was  at  once  stmck  off  the  list  of 
chaplains  to  the  lord-Ueutenant  and  forbidden  the  castle.  In 
spite  of  this  mishap,  for  which  the  archdeacon  of  CoA  niade 
amends  by  the  present  of  a  lease  worth  £350  per  annum,  he 
"  still  remained,"  said  the  earl  of  Orrery  {Remarks  om  the  Life  ami 
WrUings  of  Jonathan  Swifl^  1751),  "  a  punster,  a  quibUer,  a 
fiddler  and  a  wit,"  the  only  person  in  whose  genial  presence 
Swift  relaxed  his  habitual  gloom.  His  latter  days  were  not 
prosperous,  probably  owing  to  his  having  "  a  better  knowledge 
of  books  than  of  men  or  of  the  value  of  money."  He  offended 
Swift  by  fulfilling  an  old  promise  to  tell  the  dean  if  he  ever  saw 
signs  of  avarice  in  him,  and  the  friends  parted  in  anger.  He 
died  in  poverty  on  the  xoth  of  October  1738. 

The  original  souree  of  information  about  Dr  Sheridan  is  his  'no's 
Life  of  Swift  (vol.  i.  pp.  369-395),  where  hb  scholarship  is  dwelt 
upon  as  much  as  his  im{novident  conviviality  and  simple  kindUntss 
of  nature. 

2.  Thomas  Shesidam  (1719-1788),  son  of  the  above,  was  bora 
in  Dublin  in  17x9.  His  father  sent  him  to  an  F-ngliA  school 
(Westminster);  but  he  was  forced  by  stress  of  drcumstances  to 
return  to  Dublin  and  complete  his  education  at  Trinity  Cdlege, 
where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  X739.  Then  he  went  on  the 
stage,  and  at  once  made  a  local  reputation.  He  even  wrote  a 
play,  Captain  O'BlundeTf  or  the  Brave  Irishman^  which  became  a 
stock  piece,  though  it  was  never  printed. :  There  is  a  tradition 
that  on  hb  first  appearance  in  London  he  was  set  up  as  a  rival 
to  Garrick,  an^  Moore  countenances  the  idea  that  Garrick 
remained  jealous  of  h!m  to  the  end.  For  thb  tradition  there  b 
little  foundation.  Sheridan's  first  appearance  in  London  was  at 
Covent  Garden  in  March  1744,  when,  heralded  in  advance  as  the 
brilliant  Irish  comedian,  he  acted  for  three  weeks  in  a  succession 
of  leading  parts,  Hamlet  being  the  first.  In  October  he  appeared 
at  Drury  Lane,  playing  Horatio  in  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent,  and 
subsequently  as  Pierre  in  Otway's  Venkc  Preserved,  and  in 
Hamlet  and  other  parts.  On  hb  return  to  Dublin  he  became 
manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  married  Frances  Chamber- 
laine.  He  was  driven  from  Dublin  as  a  result  <rf  hb  unpopular 
efforts  to  reform  the  theatre.  A  young  man  named  Kdly  had 
insulted  the  actresses,  and  when  Sheridan  interfered  threatened 
him.  A  riot  followed,  in  consequence  of  wl^ich  KeQy  was 
imprisoned,  but  he  was  rdeased  on  Sheridan's  petiticm.  Thb 
disturbance  was  followed  in  x  7  54  by  another  outbreak,  vshea  he 
refused  to  allow  the  actor,  West  Digges,  to  repeat  a  passage  re> 
fleeting  on  the  govcnmient  in  James  Miller's  tragedy,  Makema 
the  Impostor.  After  two  seasons  in  London  he  tried  Dublin 
again,  but  two  years  more  of  unremunerative  management 
induced  him  to  leave  for  England  in  1758.  By  this  time  be  had 
conceived  hb  scheme  of  British- education,  and  it  was  to  push 
thb  rather  than  hb  connexion  with  the  stage  that  he  crossed 
St  George's  Channd.  He  lectured  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  was  incorporated  M.A.  in  both  universities.  But  the  scheme 
did  not  make  way,  and  we  find  him  in  1760  acting  under  Gairkk 
at  Drary  Lane.    Hb  merits  as  an  actor  may  be  judged  froa 

*  Publbbed  in  Nidiob's  Supplement  to  the  works  of  Swift  (1779). 
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the  diesaiptioii  of  him  in  the  Rosciad  0*  987)  at  this  period. 
He  is  ptaced  in  the  second  rank,  next  to  Garrick,  but  there  is  no 
hint  of  possible  rivalry.  Churchill  describes  him  as  an  actor 
whose  conceptions  were  superior  to  his  powers  of  execution, 
whose  action  was  always  forcible  but  too  mechanically  calculated, 
and  who  in  spite  of  all  his  defects  rose  to  greatness  in  occasional 
scenes.  Churchill  never  erred  on  the  side  of  praising  too  much, 
and  his  description  may  be  accepted  as  correct,  supported  as 
it  is  by  the  fact  that  the-  actor  eked  out  his  income  by  giving 
lessons  in  elocution.  Sheridan  solicited  a  pension  for  Samuel 
Johnson  from  Lord  Bute  through  Wedderbum.  The  pension, 
£300  a  year,  was  granted,  and  shortly  afterwards  Bute  was  so 
favourably  impressed  with  a  scheme  submitted  to  him  by 
Sheridan  of  his  Pronouncing  DktUmary  that  he  bestowed  a 
pension  of  £200  on  him  also.  Some  hasty  remarks  of  Johnson's 
on  the  matter  were  repeated  to  Sheridan,  who  broke  off  his 
acquaintance  with  the  doctor  in  consequence..  Sheridan,  how- 
ever, attracted  attention  chiefly  by  his  enthusiastic  advocacy, 
in  public  lectures  and  books,  of  his  scheme  of  education,  in  which 
elocution  was  to  play  a  principal  part.  In  the  case  of  his  son, 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  his  instruction  was  certainly  not 
wasted.  Sheridan's  indictment  of  the  established  system  of 
education  was  that  it  did  not  fit  the  higl^r  classes  for  their 
duties  in  life,  thac  it  was  uniform  for  all  and  profitable  for  none; 
and  he  urged  as  a  matter  of  vital  national  concern  that  special 
training  should  be  given  for  the  various  professions.  Onitoiy 
came  in  as  part  of  the  special  training  of  men  intended  for  public 
affairs,  but  his  main  contention  was  one  very  familiar  now — 
that  more  time  should  be  given  in  schools  to  the  study  of  the 
English  language.  He  rode  his  hobby  with  great  enthusiasm, 
published  an  elaborate  and  eloquent  treatise  on  education,  and 
lectured  on  the  subject  in  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh 
and  other  towns.  In  1764  he  went  to  live  in  France,  pattly  for 
economy,  partly  for  Mrs  Sheridan's  health,  and  partly  to  study 
the  system  of  education.  His  wife  died  in  1766  and  soon  after- 
wards he  returned  to  England.  In  1769  he  published  a  matured. 
Plan  oj  Education  for  the  Young  Nobiiiiy  and  Gentry  with  a  letter 
to  the  king,  in  which  he  offered  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
the  execution  of  his  theories  on  condition  of  receiving  a  pension 
equivalent  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  professional  income.  His  offer 
was  not  accepted;  but  Sheridai;,  still  enthusiastic,  retired  to 
Bath,  and  prepared  his  pronouncing  General  Dictionary  of  tke 
English  Language  (a  vo]s.,  1780).  After  his  son's  brilliant 
success  he  assisted  in  the  management  of  Drury  Lane,  and 
occasionally  acted.  His  Life  of  Swift,  a  very  entertaining  work 
in  spite  of  its  incompleteness  as  a  biography,  was  written  for  the 
1784  edition  of  Swift's  works.  He  died  at  Margate  on  the  X4th 
of  August  1788. 

3.  FxAKC^  Sheudan  (1734-1766),  wife  of  the  above  and 
mother  of  the  dramatist,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr  Philip  Chambcr- 
oine  of  Dublin.  When  only  fifteen  years  of  age  she  wrote  a 
story,  Eugenia  and  Adelaide,  published  after  her  death  in  two 
volimies.  She  took  Sheridan's  part  in  the  so-called  Kelly  riots, 
writing  some  verses  and  a  pamphlet  in  his  defence.  Iliis  led 
to  her  acquaintance,  and  finally  in  1747  to  her  marriage,  with 
the  impopular  manager.  It  was  by  Richardson's  advice  that  she 
wrote  the  Memoirs  of  Miss  Sidney  Bidulph.  ...  It  was  issued 
anonymously  in  1761  with  a  dedication  to  Richardson,  and  had 
great  success,  both  in  En^nd  and  France.  A  second  part 
(3  vols.)  was  published  in  1767.  Two  of  her  plays  were  produced 
in  1763  at  Drury  Lane,  Tke  Discovery  and  The  Dupe.  We  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  Moore  that,  when  The  Rivals  and  The 
Duenna  were  running-  at  Covent  Garden,  Garrick  revived  The 
Discovery  at  Drury  Lane,  as  a  counter-attraction,  "to  play 
the  mother  off  against  the  son,  taking  on  himself  to  act  the 
principal  part  in  it."  But  the  statement,  intrinsically  absurd, 
is  inaccurate.  The  Discovery  was  not  an  old  play  at  the  time, 
but  one  of  Garrick's  stock  pieces,  and  Sir  Anthony  Branville 
was  one  of  his  favourite  characters.  It  was  first  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1763.  So  far  from  being  jealous  of  the  elder 
Sheridan,  Garrick  seems  to  have  been  a  most  useftil  friend  to 
tbe  famOy,  accepting  his  wife's  play^which  be  declared  to  be 


'*  one  of  the  best  comedies  he  ever  read  "—and  giving  the  husband 
several  engagements.  The  Dupe  was  a  failure  and  was  only 
played  once.  Her  last  work  was  an  Oriental  tale,  Nourjahad, 
written  at  Blois,  where  she  died  on  the  26th  of  September  1766. 
Her  third  play,  A  Journey  to  Bath,  was  refused  by  Garrick, 
and  R.  B.  Sheridan  made  some  use  of  it  in  The  Rivals,. 

4.  RicHASo  Brinsley  Bvtler  Sheruian  (1751-1816),  third 
son  of  Thomas  and  Frances  Sheridan,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the 
30th  of  October  1 75 1.  There  is  a  story,  discredited  by  Mr  Fraser 
Rae,  that  Mrs  Sheridan  on  placing  her  sons  with  their  first  school- 
master, Samuel  Whyte,  said  that  she  had  been  the  only  instructor 
of  her  children  hitherto,  and  that  they  would  exercise  the  school- 
master in  the  quality  of  patience,  "  for  two  such  impenetrable 
dunces  she  had  never,  met  with."  One  of  the  children  thus 
humorously  described  was  Richard  Brinsley,  then  aged  seven. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to  Harrow  schooL  Sheridan  was 
extremely  popular  at  school,  winning  somehow,  Dr  Parr  con- 
fesses, "  the  esteem  and  even  admiration  of  all  lus  schoolfellows  "; 
and  he  acquired,  according  to  the  same  authority,  more  learning 
than  he  is  usually  given  credit  for.  He  left  Harrow  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  tutor.  He  was 
also  trained  by  his  father  daily  in  elocution,  and  put  through  a 
course  of  English  reading.  He  had  fencing  and  riding  lessons 
at  Angclo's. 

After  leaving  Harrow  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  witji  a 
school  friend  who  had  gone  to  Oxford.  With  this  youth,  N.  B. 
Halhed,  he  concocted  various  literary  plaiid,  and  between  them 
they  actually  executed  and  published  (1771)  metrical  transla- 
tions of  Aristaenetus.  In  conjunction  with  Halhed  he  wrote  a 
farce  entitled  Jupiter,  which  was  refused  by  both  Garrick  and 
Foote  and  remained  in  MS.,  but  u  of  interest  as  containing  the 
same  device  of  a  rehearsal  which  was  afterwards  worked  out  with 
such  brilliant  effect  in  The  Critic,  Some  of  the  dialogue  is  very 
much  in  Sheridan's  mature  manner.  Extracts  given  from 
papen  written  in  the  seven  years  between  hi^  leaving  Harrow 
.and  the  appearance  of  The  Rivals — sketches  of  unfinished  plays, 
poems,  political  lettera  and  pamphlets — show  that  he  was  far 
from  idle.  The  removal  of  the  family  to  Bath  in  1770-1771  led 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  daughters  of  the  composer  Thomas 
Linley.  The  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann  (b.  1754),  .a  girl 
of  sixteen,  the  prima  donna  of  her  father's  concerts,  was  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,^  and  had  many  suiton,  among  them  Sheridan, 
N.  B.  Halhed  and  a  certain  Major  Mathews.  To  protect  her 
from  this  man's  persecutions,  "Sheridan,  who  seems  to  have  acted 
at  first  only  as  a  confidential  friend,  carried  out  the  romantic 
plan  of  escorting  Miss  Linley,  in  March  1772,  to  a  nunnery  in 
France.  Sheridan  returned  and  fought  two  duels  with  Mathews, 
which  made  a  considerable  sensation  at  the  time.  The  pair  had 
gone  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  in  the  course  of  their 
flight,  but  Sheridan  kept  the  marriage  secret,  and  was  sternly 
denied  access  to  Miss  Linley  by  her  father,  who  did  not  consider 
him  an  eligible  suitor.  Sheridan  was  sent  to  Waltham  Abbey, 
in  Essex,  to  continue  his  studies,  especially  in  mathematics. 
He  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple  on  the  6th  of  April  1773, 
and  a  week  later  he  was  openly  married  to  Miss  Linley. 

His  daring  start  in  life  after  this  happy  marriage  showed  a 
confidence  in  his  genius  which  was  justified  by  its  success. 
Although  he  had  no  income,  and  no  capital  beyond  a  few  thousand 
pounds  ttrought  by  his  wife,  he  took  a  house  in  Orchard  Street, 
Portman  Square,  furnished  it  "  in  the  most  costly  style,",  and 
proceeded  to  return  on  something  like  an  equal  footing*  the 
hospitalities  of  the  fashionable  world.  His  first  comedy,  The 
Rivals,  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  on  the  Z7th  January 
1775.  It  is  said  to  have  been  not  so  favourably  received  on  its 
first  night,  owing  to  its  length  and  to  the  bad  playing  of  the  part 
of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger.  But  the  defects  were  remedied  before 
the  second  performance,  which  was  deferred  to  the  28th  of  the 
month,  and  the  piece  at  once  took  that  phtce  on  the  stage  which 
it  has  never  lost.  His  second  piece,  St  PatricVs  Day,  or  the 
Scheming  Lieutenant,  a  lively  farce,  was  written  for  the  benefit 

*  Her  portrait,  by  Gainsborough,  one  of  the  beA  examples  of  the 
artist's  work,  bangs  at  Knole,  Sevenoaks,  Kent, 
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perfonnancc  (and  of  May  1775)  of  Lawrence  Clinch,  who  had 
succeeded  as  Sir  Lucius.  In  November  1775,  with  the  assistance 
o(  his  father-in-law,  he  produced  the  comic  opera  of  The  Dttenna, 
which  was  played  75  times  at  G>vent  Garden  during  that  season. 
Sheridan  now  began  to  negotiate  with  Garrick  for  the  purchase 
of  his  share  of  Druxy  Lane,  and  the  bargain  was  completed 
in  June  1776.  The  sum  paid  by  Sheridan  and  his  partners, 
Thomas  Linley  and  Dr  Ford,  for  the  half -share  was  £35,coo; 
of  this  Sheridan  contributed  £xo,ooo.  The  money  was  raised 
on  mortgage,  Sheridan  contributing  only  £1300  in  cash.^  Two 
years  afterwards  Sheridan  and  his  friends  bought  the  other  half 
of  the  property  for  £35,000. 

•From  the  first  the  direction  of  the  theatre  would  seem  to 
have  been  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Sheridan,  who  derived  very 
material  assistance  from  his  wife.  Li  February  1 777  he  produced 
his  version  of  Vanbrugh's  Relapse,  under  the  title  of  A  Trip  to 
Scarborougk,  This  is  printed  among  Sheridan's  works,  but  he 
has  no  more  title  to  the  authorship  than  Colley  Gibber  to  that 
of  Richard  III.  His  chief  task  was  to  remove  indecencies; 
he  added  very  little  to  the  dialogue.  The  School  for  Scandal 
was  produced  on  the  8th  of  May  1777.  Mrs  Abington,  who  had 
played  Miss  Hoyden  in  the  Trip,  played  Lady  Teazle,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  a  Miss  Hoyden  developed  by  six  months'  experi- 
ence of  marriage  and  town  life.  The  lord  chamberlain  refused 
to  license  the  play,  and  was  only  persuaded  on  grounds  of 
personal  friendship  with  Sheridan  to  alter  his  decision.  There 
are  tales  of  the  haste  with  which  the  conclusion  of  The  School 
for  Scandal  was  written,  of  a  stratagem  by  which  the  last  act 
was  got  out  of  him  by  the  anxious  company,  and  of  the  fervent 
"  Amen  "  written  on  the  last  page  of  the  copy  by  the  prompter, 
in  response  to  the  author's  "  Finished  at  last,  thank  God!" 
But,  although  the  conception  was  thus  hurriedly  completed, 
we  know  from  Sheridan's  sister  that  the  idea  of  a  "  scandalous 
college  "  had  occurred  to  him  five  years  before  in  connexion  with 
his  own  experiences  at  Bath.  His  difficulty  was  to  find  a  story 
sufficiently  dramatic  in  its  incidents  to  form  a  subject  for  the 
machinations  of  the  character-slayers.  He  seems  to  have  tried 
more  than  one  plot,  and  in  the  end  to  have  desperately  forced 
two  separate  conceptions  together.  The  dialogue  is  so  brilliant 
throu^out,  and  the  auction  scene  and  the  screen  scene  so 
effective,  that  the  construction  of  the  comedy  meets  with  little 
criticism.  The  School  for  Scandal,  though  it  has  not  the  unity 
of  The  Rivals,  nor  the  same  wealth  of  broadly  humorous  incident, 
is  universally  regarded  as  Sheridan's  masterpiece.  He  might 
have  settled  the  doubts  and  worries  of  authorship  with  Puff's 
reflection:  "  What  is  the  use  of  a  good  plot  except  to  bring  in 
good  things  ?  " 

Sheridan's  farce,  The  Critic,  was  produced  on  the  39th  of 
October  1779,  The  School  for  Scandal  meantime  continuing  to 
draw  larger  houses  than  any  other  play  every  time  it  was  put 
on  the  stage.  In  The  Critic  the  laughable  infirmities  of  all 
classes  connected  with  the  stage — ^authors,  actors,  patrons 
and  audience — are  touched  off  with  the  lightest  of  hands; 
the  fun  is  directed,  not  at  individuals,  but  at  absurdities  that 
grow  out  of  the  circimistances  of  the  stage  as  naturally  and 
inevitably  as  weeds  in  a  garden.  It  seenu  that  he  had  accumu- 
lated notes  for  another  comedy  to  be  called  Affectation,  but 
his  only  dramatic  composition  during  the  remaining  thirty-six 
years  of  his  life  was  Pizarro,  produced  in  1799 — ^a  tragedy  in 
which  he  made  liberal  use  of  some  of  the  arts  ridiculed  in  the 
person  of  Mr  Puff.  He  also  revised  for  the  stage  Benjamin 
Thompson's  translation.  The  Stranger,  of  Kotzebue's  Menschen- 
hass  und  Rene, 

He  entered  parliament  for  Stafford  in  1780,  as  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Charles  James  Fox.  Apparently  he  owed  his  election 
for  Stafford  to  substantial  arguments.  He  is  said  to  have  paid 
the  burgesses  five  guineas  each  for  the  honour  of  representing 
them,  beside  gifts  in  dinners  and  ale  to  the  non-voting  part  of 
the  community,  for  their  interest  and  applause.  His  first  speech 
in  parliament  was  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  bribery, 

*  For  the  elucidation  of  these  transactions,  see  Brander  Matthews'a 
edition  (1885)  of  Sheridan's  Comedies  (ppw  29-31). 


and  was  well  received.  He  spoke  little  for  a  time  and  cluefiy 
on  financial  questions,  but  soon  took  a  place  among  the  bet 
speakers  in  the  House.  Congress  recognized  his  services  ia 
opposing  the  war  in  America  by  offering  him  a  gift  <^  £20/300 
which,  however,  he  refused.  Under  the  wing  oC  Fox  he  fiilled 
subordinate  offices  in  the  short-lived  ministries  of  1782  and  1783. 
He  was  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  Rockingfaam 
ministry,  and  a  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  Coalition  ministry. 
In  debate  he  had  the  keenest  of  eyes  for  the  weak  places  in  an 
opponent's  aigument,  and  the  happy  art  of  putting  them  in  an 
irresistibly  ludicrous  light  without  losinc  his  good  temper  or 
his  presence  of  mind.  In  those  hcaicO  days  of  parliamoitary 
strife  he  was  almost  the  only  man  of  mark  that  was  never  called 
out,  and  yet  he  had  no  match  in  the  weapon  of  ridicule. 

Sheridan  found  his  great  opportunity  in  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings.  His  speeches  in  that  proceeding  were  by 
the  unanimous  acknowledgment  of  his  contemporaries  anxmg 
the  greatest  delivered  in  that  generation  of  great  orators.  The 
first  was  on  the  7  th  of  February  1787,  on  the  charges  brought 
against  Hastings  with  regard  to  ihe  begums  or  princesses  of 
Oude.  Sheridan  spoke  for  more  than  five  hours,  and  the  effect 
of  his  oratory  was  such  that  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  adjourn 
and  postpone  the  final  decision  till  the  House  should  be  in  a 
calmer  mood.  Of  this,  and  of  his  last  great  speech  on  the 
subject  in  1794,  only  brief  abstracts  have  been  preserved;  bat 
with  the  second,  the  four  days'  speech  delivered  in  his  capadtj 
of  manager  of  the  trial,  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  occasum 
so  brilliantly  described  by  Macaulay,  posterity  has  been  mofe 
fortunate.  Gumey's  verbatim  reports  of  the  speeches  on  both 
sidtt  at  the  trial  were  published  at  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewises 
instigation  in  1859,  and  from  them  we  are  able  to  form  an  idea 
of  Sheridan's  power  as  an  orator.  There  are  passages  here 
and  there  of  gaudy  rhetoric,  loose  ornament  and  dedamatoiy 
hyperbole;  but  the  strong  common  sense,  dose  arguntentaiive 
force  and  masterly  presentation  of  telling  facts  enable  us  to 
understand  the  impression  produced  by  -the  speech  at  the  time. 

From  the  time  of  the  break-up  of  the  Whig  party  on  the 
secession  of  Burke  he  was  more  or  less  an  "  independent  member," 
and  his  isolation  was  complete  after  the  death  of  Fox.  When 
Burke  denounced  the  French  Revolution,  Sheridan  joined 
with  Fox  in  vindicating  the  principle  of  non-intervention. 
He  maintained  that  the  French  people  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  their  constitution  and  manage  their  affairs  in  their  own 
way.  But  when  the  republic  was  succeeded  by  the  cminre, 
and  it  became  apparent  that  France  under  Napoleon  would 
interfere  with  the  affairs  of  its  neighbours,  he  employed  his 
eloquence  in  denouncing  Napoleon  and  urging  the  prosecutioo 
of  the  war.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  speeches  was  delivered 
in  support  of  strong  measures  against  the  mutineers  at  theNore. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  members  who  actively  opposed  the  union 
of  the  English  and  Irish  parliaments.  When  the  Wliigs  came 
into  power  in  1806  Sheridan  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  After  Fox's  death 
he  succeeded  his  chief  in  the  representation  of  W'estminster, 
and  aspired  to  succeed  him  as  leader  of  the  party,  but  this  claim 
was  not  allowed,  and  thenceforward  Sheridan  fought  for  his 
own  hand.  When  the  prince  became  regent  in  18 11  Sheridan's 
private  influence  with  him  helped  to  exclude  the  Wliigs  from 
power.  Throughout  his  parliamentary  career  Sheridan  was  one 
of  the  boon  companions  of  the  prince,  and  his  champion  in 
parliament  in  some  dubious  matters  of  payment  of  debts.  But 
he  always  resented  any  imputation  that,  he  was  the  prince's 
confidential  adviser  or  mouthpiece.  A  certain  proud  and 
sensitive  independence  was  one  of  the  most  marked  features 
in  Sheridan's  parliamentary  career.  After  a  coolness  arose 
between  him  and  his  Whig  allies  he  refused  a  place  for  his  son 
from  the  government,  lest  there  should  be  any  suspicion  in  the 
public  mind  that  his  support  had  been  bought. 

His  last  years  were  harassed  by  debt  and  disa|:^iotmesL 
He  sat  in  parliament  for  Westminster  in  1806-1807.  At  the 
general  election  of  1807  he  stood  again  for  W^estminster  and 
was  defeated,  but  was  returned  as  member  for  Uchcster,  as 
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the  eipense  ftpptrently  of  the  princie  of  Wales.  In  zSia  he 
failed  to  secure  a  seat  at  Sufford.  He  cotild  not  raise  money 
enough  to  buy  the  seat.  He  had  quarrelled  with  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  seems  to  have  had  none  but  obscure  friends  to  stand 
by  him.  As  a  member  of  parliament  he  had  been  safe  against 
arrest  for  debt,  but  now  that  this  protection  was  lost  his  creditors 
closed  in  upon  him,  and  the  history  of  his  life  from  this  time  till 
his  death  in  1816  is  one  of  the  most  painful  passages  in  the 
biography  of  great  men.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  however, 
that  the  description  of  the  utter  destitution  and  misery  of  the 
last  weeks  of  his  life  given  in  the  Croker  Papers  (i.  pp.  2S8-312, 
ed.  L.  J.  Jennings)  is  untrue.  In  any  attempt  to  judge  of 
Sheridan  as  he  was  apart  from  his  works,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
considerable  deductions  from  the  mass  of  floating  anecdotes 
that  have  gathered  round  his  name.  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  his  grandndaughter  Mrs.  Norton  denounced  the  unfairness 
of  judging  of  the  real  man  from  unauthenticated  stories.  The 
real  Sheridan  was  not  a  pattern  of  decorous  respectability,  but 
we  may  fairly  believe  that  he  was  very  far  frofn  being  the 
Sheridan  of  vulgar  legend.  Against  the  stories  about  his  reckless 
management  of  his  affairs  we  must  set  the  broad  facts  that  he 
had  no  source  of  income  but  Drury  Lane  theatre,  that  he  bore 
from  it  for  thirty  years  all  the  expenses  of  a  fashionable  life, 
and  that  the  theatre  was  twice  rebuilt  during  his  proprietorship, 
the  first  time  (1791)  on  account  of  its  having  been  pronounced 
unsafe,  and  the  second  (2809)  after  a  disastrous  fire.  Enough 
was  lost  in  this  way  to  account  ten  times  over  for  all  his  debts. 
The  records  of  his  wild  bets  in  the  betting  book  of  Brooks's 
Club  date  from  the  years  after  the  loss,  in  1793,  of  his  first  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.  He  married  again  in  1795, 
bis  second  wife  being  Esther  Jane,  daughter  of  Newton  0|^e, 
dean  of  Winchester.  The  reminiscences  of  his  son's  tutor,  Mr 
Smyth,  show  anxious  and  fidgetty  family  habits,  curiously  at 
variance  with  the  accepted  tradition  of  his  imperturbable  reck- 
lessness. He  died  on  the  7th  of  July  i8z6,  and  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Sheridan's  only  son  by  his  first  marriage,  Tbouas.  Shekzdan 
(1775-1827),  was  a  poet  of  some  merit.  He  became  colom'al 
treasurer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  His  wife,  Caroline  Henrietta, 
nie  Callander  (1779-1852),  wrote  three  2iovels,  which  had  some 
success  at  the  time.  She  received,  aftef  her  husband's  death, 
quarters  at  Hampton  Cburt,  and  is  described  by  Fazmy  Kemble 
as  more  beautiftil  than  anybody  but  her  daughters.  The 
eldest  child,  HfeLSN  Selina  (1807-1867),  married  Commander 
Price  Blackwood,  afterwards  Baron  Dufferin.  Her  husband 
died  in  1841,  and  in  x86a  she  consented  to  a  ceremony  of  marriage 
with  George  Hay,  Earl  of  Gifford,  who  died  a  month  later.  Her 
Songs,  Poems  and  Verses  (1894)  were  published,  with  a  memoir, 
by  her  son,  the  marquess  of  Dufferin.  The  second  daughter, 
Caroline,  became  Mrs  Norton  (q.v.).  The  youngest,  Jane 
Geokcina,  married  Edward  Adolphus  Seymour,  afterwards 
12  th  duke  of  Somerset. 

BiVLiOGRArwY.— Memoirs  of  the .  .  .  Life  of,  .  ,R.B.  SkeridaHt 
with  a  Particular  Account  of  kis  Family  and  Connexions  (1817).  by 
John  Wat  kins  ("  whodcaU.'^  aaid  Byron, "  In  the  life  and  libel  fine"). 
wa»  an  altogether  inadequate  piece  of  work,  and  made  many  false 
statements.  The  Memoirs,  €fc.(iS2S),  compiled  by  Thomas  Moore  did 
not  make  full  use  of  the  papers  lubmitted  by  the  family.  William 
Smyth  {Memoir  of  Mr  Sheridan,  1840),  who  had  been  a  tutor  in 
Sheridan's  house,  was  responsible  for  many  of  the  scandalous  and 
sometimes  baseless  stories  connected  with  Sheridan's  name.  Accounts 
of  the  dramatist's  parents  and  of  his  grandfather  are  given  by  Alicia 
Lefanu  in  her  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  oj  Mrs.  Frances 
Sheridan,  6fc.  (1834).  There  are  numerous  references  to  Sheridan  in 
the  Letters  and  Journals  of  Byron,  and  several  anecdotes  (see  especi- 
ally  vol.  v.  p.  411  seq.,  ed.  Prothero,  1901).  Popular  works  on 
the  Sheridans  are  Mrs  Oliphant's  Sheridan  (1883)  in  the  "  English 
Men  of  Letters  "  series;  Mr  Percy  Fitwerald  s  Lifes  of  the  Sheridans 
(3  vols.,  1886);  and  the  Life  of  k.  B.  Sheridan  (1890)  by  Lloyd  C. 
Sanders  in  the  "  Great  Writers  "  series.  An  admirable  sketch  of 
Sheridan's  political  career  is  eiven  in  Wilhes,  Sheridan,  Fox :  the 
Opposition  under  George  the  Third  (1874).  by  Mr  W.  Fraser  Rae.  who 
reconstructed  Sheridan's  biography  from  the  original  sources^  and 
vindicated  his  reputation  from  tne  misstatements  of  earlier  writers, 
in  Sheridan  :a  Biography  (3  vols..  1896).  which  has  an  introduction 
by  the  marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  the  great-grandson  of  the 


dramatist.    The  Life  of  R,  B.  Sheridan  by  Walter  Sichd  (1909)  is, 
however,  the  best  account  now  available. 

Among  the  numerous  modem  editions  of  Sheridan's  plays,  of  which 
only  The  Rivals  was  published  by  the  dramatist  himself,  may  be 
mentioned :  Sheridans  Flaps  now  printed  as  he  wrote  them  (1903), 
edited  by  W.  Fraser  Rae,  who  quotes  at  length  the  criticisms  in  the 
contemporary  press;  The  Plays  of  R.  B.  Sheridan  (1900),  edited  by 
Mr  A.  W.  Pollard:  and  Sheridan^s  ConMies  (Boston.  U.S.A..  1885), 
with  a  valuable  introduction  by  Mr  Brander  Matthews.  For  furthef 
details  consult  the  extensive  bibliography  by  Mr  J.  P.  Andoson  in 
the  Life  by  Lloyd  C.  Sanders. 

SHERIDAN.  PHIUP  HBMRT  (1832-1888),  American  general, 
was  bom  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  on  the  6th  of  March  1831.  His  early 
life  was  spent  in  a  country  district  in  Perry  county,  Ohio,  and  he 
proceeded  to  West  Point  in  1848,  graduating  in  1853.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Infantry  and  served  on  the  frontier  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  gaining  some  expierience  of  war  in  operations 
against  the  Indians.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  2861 
he  had  just  become  first  lieutenant,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was 
promoted  captain  and  entrusted  with  administrative  duties  in 
the  western  theatre  of  war.  Early  in  2863  he  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  snd  Michigan  cavalry,  with  which  he  served  in 
Halleck'a  army  on  the  Tennessee.  In  June  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  cavalry  brigade,  and  a  month  later  he  won  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  U.S.V.  by  his  skilful 
conduct  of  the  fight  of  Booneville  on  the  1st  of  July.  He  took 
part  in  General  Buell'a  campaign  against  Bragg,  and  led  the 
nth  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  at  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  Perryville  (October  8).  Sheridan  distinguished  himself  still 
more  at  the  sanguiiuiry  battle  of  Murfreesboro  (Stone  river),  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  Rosecrans  was  made  major-^neral 
of  volunteers,  to  date  from  the  32st  of  December  1863.  His 
division  took  part  in  Rosccrans's  campaign  of  1863  and  a  very 
distinguished  part  at  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  iq.v,). 
Sheridan's  leading  of  his  division  at  the  latter  battle  attracted 
the  notice  of  General  Grant,  and  when  the  latter,  as  general  in 
chief  of  the  U.S.  armies,  was  seeking  an  "'active  atfd  enei^etic 
man,  full  of  spirit  and  vigour  and  life  "  to  command  the  cavalry 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Sheridan  was  chosen  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  General  Halleck.  The  extraordinary  activity  of  the 
Union  cavalry  imder  his  command  justified  the  choice.  Sheri- 
dan's corps  took  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spott- 
sylvania  Court  House  (see  the  article  Wiiaekness),  incidents  of 
which  led  to  a  bitter  quarrel  between  Sheridan  and  Meade  and 
to  Sheridan's  being  despatched  by  General  Grant  on  a  far- 
readhing  cavalry  raid  towards  Richmond.  In  the  course  of  this 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Yellow  Tavern,  where  the  Confederate 
general  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  was  killed.  After  rejoining  the  army 
Sheridan  fought  another  well-contested  action  at  Hawcs'  Shop 
and  took,  and  held  Cold  Harbor.  After  the  battle  at  that  place 
Sheridan  Undertook  another  raid,  this  time  towards  Charlottes- 
ville (June  7-38),  in  view  of  co-operation  with  the  army  of 
General  David  Hunter  in  the  Valley.  In  the  course  of  this  was 
fought  the  action  of  Trevilian's  Station  (June  22).  A  little 
later  came  General  Sheridan's  greatest  opportunity  for  distinc- 
tioiL  He  was  appointed  to  command  a  new  "  Army  of  the 
Shenandoah  "  to  oppose  the  forces  of  General  Early,  and  con- 
ducted the  briUiant  and  decisive  campaign  which  crushed  the 
Confederate  army  and  finally  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Northern 
Virginia  (see  American  Civil  War  and  Shenandoah  Valley 
Campaigns).  The  victories  of  the  Opequan,  or  Winchester 
(September  19),  Fisher's  Hill  (September  33)  and  Cedar  Creek 
(October  29),  produced  great  elation  in  the  North  and  correspond- 
ing depression  in  the  Confederacy,  and  Sheridan  was  made 
successively  brigadier-general  U.S. A.  for  Fisher's  Hill  and 
major-general  U.S.A.  for  Cedar  Creek.  "  Sheridan's  Ride  "  of 
30  m.  from  Winchester  to  Cedar  Creek  to  take  command  of  the 
hard-pressed  Union  troops  is  a  celebrated  incident  of  the  war. 
His  capacity  for  accepting  the  gravest  responsibilities  was  shown, 
not  less  than  by  his  handling  of  an  army  in  battle,  by  his  ruthless 
devastation  of  the  Valley — a  severe  measure  felt  to  be  necessary 
both  by  Sheridan  himself  and  by  Grant.  From  the  Valley  the 
cavalry  rode  through  the  enemy's  country  to  join  Grant  before 
Petersburg,  fighting  the  action  of  Waynesboro',  destroying 
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communicationa  and  material  of  war,  and  finally  reporting  to 
the  general-in-chief  on  the  25th  of  March  1865.  A  few  days  later 
the  indefatigable  Sheridan  won  the  last  great  victory  of  the  war 
at  Five  Forks.  The  operations  were  conducted  entirely  by  him 
and  were  brilliantly  successful,  leading  to  the  retreat  of  Lee 
from  the  lines  of  Petersburg  and  the  final  catastrophe  of  Appo- 
mattox Court  House.  In  the  course  of  the  battle  of  Five  Forks 
Sheridan  once  more  disphtyed  his  utter  fearlessness  of  criticism 
by  summarily  dismissing  from  his  command  General  G.  K. 
Warren,  an  officer  of  the  highest  repute,  whose  coips  was  only 
temporarily  under  Sheridan's  orders.  The  part  played  by  the 
cavalry  corps  in  the  pursuit  of  Lee  was  most  conspicuous,  and 
Sheridan  himself  commanded  the  large  forces  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  which  cut  off  Lee's  retreat  and  compelled  the  surrender 
of  the  famous  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  (see  American  Ctvn. 
Wax  and  Petersburg). 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  Sheridan,  who  by  these  services 
had  gained  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  the 
time,  was  sent  to  exercise  the  military  command  in  the  south- 
west, where  a  corps  of  observation,  on  the  Mexican  frontier, 
watched  the  strug^e  between  Maximilian  and  the  Liberals 
(see  Mexico:  History).  General  Sheridan  stated  in  his  memoirs 
that  material  assistance  was  afforded  to  the  Liberals  out  of  the 
U.S.  arsenals,  and  the  mOral  effect  of  his  presence  on  the  frontier 
certainly  influenced  the  course  of  the  struggle  to  a  very  great 
extent.  Later,-  in  the  Reconstruction  period,  he  commanded 
the  Fifth  Militaiy  District  (Louisiana  and  Texas)  at  New  Orleans, 
where  his  administration  of  the  conquered  states  was  most 
stormy,  his  differences  with  President  Johnson  culminating  in 
his  recall  in  September  1867.  He  was  then  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  which  he  commanded  for 
sixteen  years,  and  in  1869,  on  Grant's  election  to  the  presidency 
and  Sherman's  consequent  promotion  to  the  full  rank  of  general, 
he  was  made  lieutenant-general..  In  1868-1869  he  conducted  a 
winter  campaign  against  the  Indians,  which  resulted  in  their 
defeat  and  surrender.  During  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870 
General  Sheridan  acfcompanicd  the  great  headquarters  of  the 
German  armies  as  the  guest  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  In  1873, 
at  the  time  of  the  "  Viiginius  "  incident  (see  Cuba),  when  an 
invasion  of  Spain  was  projected,  Sheridan  was  designated  to 
command  the  United  States  field  army.  In  1875  he  was  sent 
to  New  Orleans  to  deal  with  grave  dvil  disorder,  a  duty  which 
he  carried  out  with  the  same  uncompromising  severity  that  he 
had  previously  shown  in  1867.  In  1883  he  succeeded  Sherman 
in  the  chief  command  of  the  United  States  army,  which  he  held 
until  his  death  at  Nonquitt,  Mass.,  on  the  5th  of  August  1888.  A 
few  months  previously  he  had  been  raised  to  the  full  rank  of  general. 

As  a  soldier,  Sheridan  combined  brilliant  courage  and  pains- 
taking skill.  As  a  fighting  general  he  was  unsurpassed.  Few 
of  the  leaders  of  either  side  could  have  stemmed  the  tide  of 
defeat  ^  he  did  at  Stone  river  and  turned  a  mere  rally  into  a 
great  victory  as  he  did  at  Cedar  Creek,  by  the  pure  force  of 
personal  magnetism.  His  restless  energy  was  that  of  a  Charles 
XII.,  to  whom  in  this  respect  he  has  justly  been  compared, 
while,  unlike  the  king  of  Sweden,  he  was  as  careful  and  vigilant 
as  the  most  methodical  strategist.  He  was  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic,  and  in  his  private  life  he  had  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  all  who  knew  hhn  welL  General  Sheridan  was  president  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  the  latter  for  fourteen  years.  In  1875 
he  married  Irene,  daughter  of  General  D.  H.  Rucker,  U.S.A. 

His  Personal  Memoirs  (2  vols.)  were  published  soon  after  his  death. 

SHERIFF,  or  Shire-Reeve  (O.  Eng.  sctr-gerefa  or  scirman^ 
Latin,  vice-comes)^  often  called  "  high  sheriff,"  the  English  and 
Irish  executive  authority  in  a  county,  or  other  place,  often 
called  his  "  bailiwick."  The  office  also  exists  in  about  twenty 
ancient  cities  and  boroughs,  among  which  may  be  named 
London,  Norwich,  York,  Bristol,  Oxford,  Lincoln,  Chester  and 
Canterbury  in  England,  and  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick  and  other 
places  in  Ireland.    In  most  of  these  the  office  is  of  an  honorary 

*  The  word  occurs  as  early  ds  the  laws  of  Ine  (c.  8),  about  690. 


nature.  The  office  is  at  present  aft  annual  one,  though  t^ 
has  not  been  always  the  case.  Three  names  are  put  on  the  lat 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the  judges  of  king's 
bench  division  on  the  morrow  of  St  Martin  (lath  of  November), 
and  the  first  name  is  usually  pricked  by  the  king  in  coondl  a 
the  February  or  March  following.  City  and  borough  sheriffs  are 
usually  appointed  by  the  corporations  on  the  9th  of  November. 
London  and  Middloex  are  specially  provided  for  by  the  act  of 
1887,  B.  33,  and  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  of  C6mwa]l  aad 
Lancaster  are  separately  appointed,  the  act  not  ^>pl3ring  to  tbeso. 

The  shrievalty  was  at  one  time  a  far  more  important  office 
than  it  is  at  present.  "  The  whole  history  of  English  jasuae 
and  police,"  says  Maitland  {Justice  and  Police,  69),  "  mig^t  be 
brought  under  this  rubric,  the  decline  and  fall  cl  the  sherifiL" 
That  the  sheriff  sometimes  abused  his  power  is  obvious  from 
the  grievances  stated  in  the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs  of  Z170.  But 
he  was  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  crown  and  the 
people  against  the  powerful  local  baronage.  Besides  executn^ 
the  king's  writs,  he  called  out  the  posse  comUaius  on  any 
emergency  needing  an  armed  force.  He  had  the  farm  <A  the 
shire*  (the  rent  he  paid  being  called  "  sheriff-gdd  ")  and  pxeskkd 
in  the  county  court  and  the  hundred  court.  For  more  pureiy 
judicial  purposes  he  held  as  the  king's  deputy  the  sheriff's 
toumt*  where  his  jurisdiction  had  not  been  ousted  by  franchise. 
He  mig^t  be  a  peer  or  a  judge,  Bradon  being  an.  instance  of  the 
latter.  The  appointment  seems  to  have  been  originally  by 
popular  election,  a  right  confirmed  by  38  Edw.  I.  c.  8,  but 
ultimately  vested  in  the  crown  unless  where  certain  poverfol 
landowners  had  contrived  to  make  the  office  hexeditary.  The 
hereditary  shrievalty  of  Westmorland  was  not  abolished  until 
Z850  by  13  &  14  "Vict.  c.  30.^  The  tendency  of  the  hereditaiy 
office  to  become  obsolete  was  no  doubt  helped  by  the  cpeatiaa 
of  Viscount  Beaumont  as  an  hereditary  peer  undo^  the  new 
dighity  of  vice-comes  in  1440.  At  one  time  contributions  to  ibe 
expense  of  the  office  were  .made  by  the  magistrates  and  others 
of  the  county.  "  Sheriff-tooth  "  was  a  tenure  on  oonditkm  of 
supplying  entertainment  to  the  sheriff  at  the  county  cooit 
Up  to  the  19th  century  "  riding  with  the  sheriff  "  was  an  izMrkknx 
of  the  assixes,  the  riders  being  some  of  the  principal  men  of  tl« 
shife  who  brought  with  them  wine  and  victuals  in  order  to  a^ist 
the  sheriff  in  showing  hospitality  to  the  judges. 

At  the  present  day  the  .expensive  duties  of  the  sheriff  depenfl 
on  numerous  statutes  beginning  with  2  Edw.  Ill;  c.  3  (1328). 
The  most  important  is  the  Sheriffs  Act  1887,  mainly  a  consiolidat- 
ing  act  applying  to  England  .only.  The  person  nominated  b 
usually  a  magistrate  for  the  county,  but  anyone  is  eligibie 
provided  that  he  have  land  in  the  county  sufficient  to  answer 
the  king.*  Exempt  arc  peers,  clergy,  officers  in  active  service, 
practising  barristers  and  solicitors  and  others.  Poverty  is  also 
a  ground  of  exemption.  The  sheriff  appoints  his  undershcriS. 
The  duties  of  the  office  at  the  present  day  are  both  administrative 
and  judicial.  Among  the  former  the  most  important  is  attend- 
ance on  the  judges  at  assizes  and  election  petitions.  A  ccnaia 
amount  of  stalely  ceremony  is  required,  and  any  lick  of  it  is 
punishable  by  fine  either  by  the  judge  of  assize  or  by  the  H^ 
Court.  Other  administrative  duties  are  execution  of  writs* 
and  of  the  sentence  of  death,  acting  as  returning  officer  at 
parliamentary  elections,  preparing  the  panel  of  jurors  for  assizes, 
the  keeping  prisoners  in  safe  custody,  he  being  liable  for  their 
escape,  and  the — now  nominal — duty  of  summoning  the  poae 
comilatus.  His  judicial  duties  consist  in  himself  or  his  deputy 
sitting  to  assess  damages  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  1&45, 
and  also  in  cases  Set  down  for  trial  where  the  defradant  has 
made  default  in  appearance  and  the  issue  resolves  itself  into  ooe 
of  damages.    The  expenses  of  the  office  arc  partly  inel  by  the 

*The  ferm  is  abolished  by  the  act  of  1887,  s.  19. 
'  Abolished  by  s.  18  of  the  same  act. 

*  Repealed  and  re-enacted  by  the  act  of  1887,  s.  31. 

*Thc  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  arc  comfaiocd  tor 
the  purposes  of  the  shrievalty.    See  the  act  of  1S87,  &  32. 

*  Where  a  question  arises  as  to  the  ownership  of  goods 
execution  the  sheriff  may  have  to  undergo  the 
sheriff's  interpleader. 
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IVeasuxy  in  accordance  with  the  Treasoiy- order  of  the  2nd 
of  August  1898.  The  order  lays  down  with  somewhat  grim 
humour  that  the  sheriff  is  not  limited  to  the  allowances,  but  may 
spend  more  if  he  likes.  A  sheriff  cannot  during  his  year' of 
office  act  as  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  which  he  is  sheriff. 

See  the  works  on  the  history  of  taw  by  Stubbs,  Pollock  and  Mait- 
land  and  Holdsworth.  Also  W.  S.  McKechnie,  Magna  Carta  (1905); 
Sir  M.  Hale,  A  Short  Treaiiu  touching  Sherifs  Aceompts  (1683) ; 
Greenwood,  BouUuUrion  (1685);  The  Compleai  Sheriff  (1696); 
Jmpey  (1786):  Atkinson  (1878);  Churchill  and  Bnioe  (1883):  and 
Mather  (1903). 

Scotland. — As  far  as  is  known  the  sheriff  did  not  exist  1n 
Scotland  before  the  beginning  of  the  Norman  period.  In  the 
feudal  system  he  became  as  in  England  the  centre  of  the  local 
administration  of  justice,  the  representative  of  the  crown  in 
executive  as  well  as  judicial  business,  and  was  always  a  royal 
officer  appointed  by  and  directly  responsible  to  the  king.  The 
earliest  sheriffs  on  record  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Alexander  I. 
and  David  I.,  and  the  office  was  common  before  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.  In  many  cases  it  had  become  hereditary, 
instances  being  those  of  De  Sinton  in  Selkirk  and  Agnew  in 
Galloway.  The  ordinance  of  Edward  I.  in  1305  rejected  the 
hereditary  character  of  the  office,  but  an  act  of  James  II.  shows 
that  the  office  had  again  become  hereditary. 

One  of  the  consequences  was  Uiat  sheriffs  ignorant  of  law 
tequired  deputes  to  discharge  their  judicial  duties.  In  the  course 
of  succeeding  reigns,  down  to  that  of  James  VI.,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  sheriffs  came  to  be  much  limited  by  grants  of  baronies 
and  regalities  which  gave  the  grantees  the  right  to  hold  both 
dvil  and  criminal  courts  of  less  or  greater  jurisdiction  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  sheriff. 

The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  was  originally  of  very 
wide  extent,  and  was  deemed  specially  applicable  to  questions 
relating  to  the  land  within  the  shire,  but  after  the  institution 
of  the  court  of  session  in  1532  it  became  restricted,  and  all 
causes  relating  to  property  in  land,  as  well  as  those  reqtiiring 
the  action  called  dedwitor  for  establishing  ultimate  right,  and 
most  of  those  requiring  equitable  remedies,  were  withdrawn 
from  it.  Nor  did  it  possess  any  consistorial  jurisdiction.  Practi- 
cally, therefore,  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  fell  under  the 
head  of  actions  concluding  for  payment  of  money  and  actions 
to  regulate  the  possession  of  land.  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
the  ^eriff  was  in  like  manner  in  its  origin  of  almost  universal 
extent.  But  this  was  first  limited  to  cases  where  the  offenders 
were  caught  in  or  shortly  after  the  act,  afterwards  to  cases  in 
which  the  trial  could  be  held  within  forty  days,  and  subsequently 
further  restricted  as  the  business  of  the  justiciary  court  became 
more  organized.  The  punishment  of  death,  having  by  long 
disuse  come  to  be  held  beyond  the  power  of  the  sheriff,  and  the 
statutory  punishments  of  transportation  or  penal  servitude  never 
having  been  entrusted  to  him,  his  jurisdiction  as  regards  crimes 
was  usually  said  to  be  limited  to  those  punishable  arbitrarily, 
that  is,  by  imprisonment,  fine  or  admonition. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  Jacobite  rising 
of  i745»  after  the  ist  of  March  2748  all  heritable  sheriffships 
were  extinguished  by  20  Geo.  II.  c.  43.  The  act  declared  that 
there  should  be  but  one  sheriff-depute  or  slewart-depute  in 
every  shire  or  stewartry,  who  was  to  be  an  advocate  of  three 
years'  standing,  appointed  by  the  crown.  Since  1769  the 
sheriff-depute  has  held  his  office  ad  viiam  aut  cidpam.  Power  was 
given  to  him  by  so  Geo^  II.  c  43  to  appoint  one  or  more  sheriffs- 
substitute.  In  1787  the  sheriff-substitute  was  placed  on  the  dvil 
establishment  and  paid  by  the  crown;  in  1825  s  qualification 
of  three  years'  standing  (now  five  years  by  the  Sheriff  Courts 
(Scotland)  Act  1877)  as  an  advocate  or  procurator  before  a 
sheriff  court  was  required  (6  Geo.  IV.  c  33);  in  1838  he  was 
made  removable  by  the  sheriff-depute  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  lord  president  and  lord  justice  derk,  and  it  was  made  com- 
pulsory that  he  should  reside  in  the  sheriffdom,  the  provision 
of  20  Geo.  n.  c.  43,  which  required  the  sheriff-depute  so  to  reside 
for  four  months  of  each  year,  being  repealed  (i  &  2  Vict.  c.  X19). 
In  1877  the  right  of  appointment  of  the  substitutes  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  sheriff-depute  to  the  crown  by  the  aa  of  lZ^^. 
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While  the  sheriff-depute  has  still  power  to  hear  cases  in  the 
first  instance,  and  is  required  to  hold  a  certain  number  of  sittings 
in  each  place  where  the  sheriff-substitute  holds  courts,  and  also 
once  a  year  a  small-debt  court  in  every  place  where  a  drcuit 
small  debt  court  is  appointed  to  be  hdd,  the  ordinary  course 
of  dvil  procedure  is  that  the  sheriff-substitute  acts  as  judge 
of  first  instance,  with  an  appeal  under  certain  restrictions  from 
his  decision  to  the  sheriffndepute,  and  from  him  to  the  court 
of  session  in  all  causes  exceeding  £25  in  value.  An  appeal  direct 
from  the  sheriff-substitute  to  the  court  of  session  is  competent, 
but  is  not  often  resorted  to.  By  the  Interpretation  Act  1889, 
s.  28,  the  word  "  sheriff '/  in  any  act  relating  to  Scotland  is  to 
indude  a  sheriff-substitute. 

Aa  regards  criminal  proceedings,  summary  trials  are  usually 
conducted  by  the  sheriff-substitute;  trials  with  a  jury  either  by 
him- or,  in  important  cases,  by  the  sheriff -depute.  The  sheriff- 
substitute  also  has  charge  of  the  preliminary  investigation 
into  crime,  the  evidence  in  which,  called  a  precognition,  is 
laid  before  him,  and  if  necessary  taken  before  him  on  oath 
at  the  instance  of  his  procurator-fiscal,  the  local  crown  prose- 
cutor. 

The^duties  of  the  sheriff-depute  are  now  divided  into  ministerial  or 
administrative  and  judicial.  The  ministerial  are  the  supervisioa 
of  the  accounts  of  toe  inferior  officers  of  the  sheriffdom ;  the  super- 
intendence of  parliamentary  elections:  the  holding  by  himself  or  his 
substitutes  of  the  courts  for  registration  of  electors:  the  preparation 
of  the  list  of  persons  liable  to  serve  both  on  criminal  and  dvil  juries; 
the  appointment  of  sheriff  officers  and  supervision  of  the  execution  of 
judicul  writs  by  them;  and  the  striking  of  the  "  fiars."  He  has  also 
to  attend  the  judges  of  justiciary  at  the  drcuit  courts  for  the  county 
or  counties  over  which  hb  jurisdiction  extends. 

The  judicial  duties  of  the  sheriff-depute  are.  as  regards  crimes, 
the  trial  of  all  causes  remitted  by  the  counsd  of  the  crown  for  the 
trial  by  sheriff  and  jury,  as  well  as  summary  trials  if  he  chooses  to 
take  tnem.^  This  now  means  most  crimes  for  which  a  maximum  of 
two  years'  imprisonment  (in  practice  eighteen  months  is  the  longest 
sentence  imposed^  b  deemed  sufficient,  and  which  are  not  by  statute 
reserved  for  the  justiciary  court.  His  civil  jurisdiction  b  regulated 
by  several  statutes  too  technical  for  detail,  but  may  be  said  generally 
to  extend  to  all  suits  which  conclude  for  payment  01  money,  whatever 
may  be  the  cause  of  action,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  where  the 
poyment  depends  on  status,  all  actions  witn  reference  to  the  posses- 
sion of  land  or  right  in  land,  and  actions  relative  to  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  movable  property.  In  bankruptcy  he  has  a  cumulative 
and  alternative  jurisdiction  with  the  court  of  session,  and  in  the 
service  of  hdrs  with  the  sheriff  of  chancery. 

The  courts  which  the  sheriff  holds  are  (l)  the  criminal  court; 
(2)  the  ordinary  dvil  court:  (3)  the  small-debt  court  for  cases  under 
£12  in  value  (6  Geo.  IV.  c  jfi) ;  U)  the  debts  recovery  court  for  cases 
above  £12  and  under  £50  in  value  (Debts  Recovery  [Scotland]  Act 
1867) ;  and  (^)  the  registration  court.  His  judgment  in  the  criminal 
court  is  subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  justiciary,  and  in  the 
ordinary  dvil  court  and  the  debts  recovery  court  by  the  court  of 
session.  In  the  small-debt  court  it  b  final,  except  in  certain  cases 
where  an  appeal  lies  to  the  next  circuit  court  of  justiciaiy.  The 
sheriff-substitute  may  competently  exercise  all  the  jucucial  jurisdiction 
of  the  sheriff,  subject  to  appeal  in  civil  qasoa  other  than  small  debt 
cases.    As  regards  his  adminisirativc  functions  he  assists  the  sheriff 

Ecnerall]^,  and  mav  act  for  him  in  the  registration  and  fiars  court,  and 
e  superintends  tnc  preliminary  stage  of  criminal  inquiries,  consult- 
ing with  the  sheriff  if  necessary;  but  the  other  adminbtrative  duties 
of  the  office  arc  conducted  by  the  sheriff-depute  in  person.  The 
executive  functions  cf  the  sheriff  are  performed  by  messenger»-at- 
arms.  The  civil  jurisdiction  depends  on  numerous  statutes  known 
as  the  Sheriff  Courts  and  Small  Debts  Acts.  The  salaries  of  sheriffs- 
depute  vary  from  £2O0Q  to  £500  a  year,  those  of  sheriffs-substitute 
from  £1400  to  i^soo. 

There  is  a  principal  sheriff-derk  appointed  by  the  crown  for  each 
county,  who  nas  depute  clerks  under  him  in  the  principal  towns, 
and  a  procurator-fiscal  for  the  conduct  of  criminal  prosecutions  for 
each  county  and  district  of  a  county,  who  b  appointed  by  the 
sheriff  with  the  sanction  of  the  home  secretary. 

Besides  the  sheriffs  of  counties,  there  is  a  sheriff  of  chancery 
appointed  by  the  crown,  whose  duties  are  confined  to  the  service  of 
heirs,  with  a  salary  of  £500. 
See  the  various  worni  on  sheriff  court  practice,  such  as  those  <A. 

LD.  Wilson  (1883)  and  J.  M.  Lees  (1889),  and  Green,  Enrjc.  of  Scots. 
w,  *.p.  "  Sheriff." 

Ireland. — ^The  sheriff  has  much  the  same  duties  as  in  England. 
Hb  position  is  defined  by  numerous  statutes,  beginning  with 
53  Geo.  HI.  c.  68  (181 7).  There  b  no  consolidating  act  such  as 
that  of  1887  in  England. 

United  States.—The  office  of  sheriff  io  generally  dectlve. 
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SHERIFFMUIR— SHERMAN,  J. 


The  sheriff  has  administntive  and  limited  Judicial  authority. 
He  sometimes  serves  for  combined  counties,  as  in  England  for 
Cambridge  and  Huntingdon.  0-  W.) 

SHERIFFMUIR,  a  batUefidd  situated  on  the  verge  of  the 
extreme  north-western  flank  of  the  Ochils,  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
watered  by  Wharry  Bum,  an  affluent  of  the  Allan.  It  lies 
within  the  bounds  of  the  parish  of  Dunblane,  3}  m.  E.  by  N. 
of  the  town.  It  was  the  site  of  an  indecisive  battle  (13th  of 
November  171 5)  between  the  Jacobites,  about  12,000  strong, 
under  John  Erslune,  6th  or  xxth  earl  of  Mar,  and  4000  Royalists 
under  Archibald  Campbell,  afterwards  3rd  duke  of  Argyll. 
Both  sides,  each  of  which  lost  500  men,  claimed  the  victory, 
although  in  point  of  fact  Mar  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat. 
The  "  battle  stone  "  enclosed  by  a  railing  marks  the  scene  of 
the  encounter. 

8HBRIF  PASHA  (1818-1887),  Egyptian  statesman,  was  a 
Circasuan  who  filled  numerous  administrative  posts  under  Said 
and  Ismail  pashas.  He  was  of  better  education  than  most  of 
his  .contemporaries,  and  had  married  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
S^es  the  French  non-commissioned  officer  who  became  Soliman 
Pasha  under  Mehemet  AIL  As  minister  of  foreign  affairs  he 
was  useful  to  Ismail,  who  used  Sheriffs  blu£^  bonhomie  to  veil 
numy  of  his  most  insidious  proposals.  Of  singularly  lazy 
disposition,  he  yet  possessed  considerable  tact — ^he  was  in  fact 
an  Egyptian  Lord  Melbourne,  whose  policy  was  to  leave  every- 
thing alone.  His  favourite  argument  against  any  reform  was 
to  appeal  to  the  Pyramids  as  an  immutable  proof  of  the  solidity 
of  Egypt  financially  and  politically.  His  fatal  optimism  rendered 
him  largely  responsible  for  the  collapse  of  Egyptian  credit  which 
brought  about  the  fall  of  Ismail.  Upon  the  military  insurrection 
of  S^tember  x88x,  Sherif  was  summoned  by  the  khedive  Tewfik 
to  form  a  new  ministry.  The  impossibility  of  reconciling  the 
financial  requirements  of  the  national  party  with  the  demands 
of  the  British  and  French  controllers  of  the  public  debt,  compelled 
him  to  resign  in  the  following  February.  After  the  suppression 
of  the  Arabl  rebellion  he  was  again  installed  in  office  (September 
1882)  by  Tewfik,  but  in  January  ^884  he  resigned  rather  than 
sanction  the  evacuation  of  the  Sudan.  As  to  the  strength  of  the 
mahdist  movement  he  had  then  no  conception.  When  urged  by 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  (Lord  Cromer)  early  in  1883  to  abandon  some 
of  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  Sudan,  he  relied  with  charac- 
teristic light-heartedness:  "Nous  en  causerons  plus  tard; 
d'abord  nous  allons  donner  une  bonne  radde  &  ce  monsieur  " 
{i.e.  the  mahdi).  Hicks  Pasha's  ocpedition  was  at  the  time 
preparing  to  march  on  EI  Obeid.  {Vide  Egypt  No.  x  (1907), 
p.  X  X  5) .   Sherif  died  at  Gratz,  on  the  aoth  of  April  x  887. 

SHERLOCK,  THOMAS  (X678-X76X),  English  divine,  the  son  of 
William  Sherlodc  {q.v.),  was  bom  at  London  in  1678.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  St  Catharine's  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  in 
1704  succeeded  his  father  as  master  of  the  Temple,  where  he 
was  very  popular.  In  x  714  he  became  master  of  his  old  college 
at  Cambridge  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  whose 
privileges  he  defended  against  Richard  Bentley.  In  17x5  he 
was  appointed  dean  of  Chichester.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
In  the  Bangorian  controversy  against  Benjamin  Hoadly,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  bishop  of  Bangor  in  X728;  he  was  afterwards 
translated  to  Salisbury  in  1734,  and  to  London  in  X748.  Sherlock 
was  a  capable  administrator,  and  cultivated  friendly  relations 
with  dissenters.  In  parliament  he  was  of  good  service  to  his 
old  schoolfellow  Robert  Walpole.  He  published  against  Anthony 
Collins's  deistic  Grounds  of  the  Christian  Rdigion  a  volume  of 
sermons  entitled  The  Use  and  Interest  of  Prophecy  in  the  Several 
Ages  of  the  World  (X725);  and  in  reply  to  Thomas  Woolston's 
Discourses  on  the  Mirades  he  wrote  a  volume  entitled  The  Tryal 
of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  (1729),  which  soon 
ran  through  fourteen  editions.  His  Pastoral  Letter  (1750)  on 
"  the  late  earthquakes  "  had  a  circulation  of  many  thousands, 
and  four  or  five  volumes  of  Sermons  which  he  published  in  his 
later  years  (X754-X758)  were  also  at  one  time  highly  esteemed. 
He  died  in  July  X76X. 

A  collected  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  memoir,  in  5  vols.  Svo,  by 
J.  S.  Hughes,  appeared  ii|  >;i830. 


SHERLOCK,  WILUAM  (c.  x64t-i7P7),  English  divine, 
bom  at  Southwark  about  164X,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge.  In  X669  he  became  rector  of 
St  George's,  Botolph  Lane,  London,  and  in  x68i  he  was  appointed 
a  prebendary  of  St  Paul's.  In  X674  he  showed  his  oontrovers^ 
bent  by  an  attack  on  the  puritan  John  Owen,  in  The  Knowledge 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  Union  with  Him.  In  X684  he  puUished 
The  Case  of  Resistance  of  the  Supreme  Powers  stated  amd  resolved 
according  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  an  ably  written 
treatise,  in  which  he  drew  the  distinction  between  active  and 
passive  obedience  which  was  at  that  time  generally  accepted 
by  the  high  church  deigy;  in  the  same  year  he  was  made  master 
of  the  Temple.  In  x686  he  was  reproved  for  his  anti-papal 
preaching,  and  his  pension  stopped.  After  the  Revolution  he 
was  su^>ended  for  refusing  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  bat 
before  his  final  deprivation  he  yidded,  justifying  his  change 
of  attitude  in  The  Case  of  the  Allegiance  due  to  Sovereign  Powers 
staled  and  resolved  according  to  Scripture  and  Reason  amd  the 
Principles  of  the  Church  of  Eng^nd  {1691).  During  the  period 
of  his  suspension  he  wrote  a  Practical  Discourse  concerning 
Death,  which  became  very  popular.  In  X690  and  x6q3  he  pub- 
lished volumes  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  helped 
rather  than  injured  the  Socinian  cause,  and  involved  hixn  in  a 
warm  controversy  with  Robert  South  and  others.  He  became 
dean  of  St  Paul's  in  1 691,  and  died  at  Hampstead  in  June  i'»o7. 

His  sermons  were  collected  in  2  vols.  Svo  (4th  ed.,  1755). 

SHERMAN,  JOHN  (1823-1900),  American  finandtf  and 
statesman,  a  younger  brother  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  iras 
bora  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  on  the  xoth  of  May  X823.  He  began 
the  study  of  law  at  Mansfidd,  Ohio,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  X844.  For  ten  years  he  practised  his  profession  with 
success,  and  with  only  casual  interest  in  politics.  Kb  asMcia- 
tions  and  predilections  were  with  the  Whigs,  and  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Convention  that  nominated  General 
Zachary  Taylor  in  X848.  Upon  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  in  1854,  he  joined  the 
great  popular  movement  in  Ohio  against  the  policy  represented 
by  this  bill,  and  was  dected  to  Congress  in  the  autuom  of  that 
year  as  an  *'  Anti-Nebraska  "  man.  In  the  summer  of  the  neit 
year  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  formal  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  state,  and  at  the  opening  of  Congress 
in  December  began  a  long  career  of  public  service.  As  a  iDcmbcr 
of  the  House  (1855-X86X),  he  quickly  manifested  the  qualities 
which  characterized  his  whole  political  life.  Though  a  thorcni^ 
and  avowed  partisan,  he  was  within  the  party  the  oounscOor 
of  moderate  rather  than  extreme  measures,  and  thus  gained  00 
the  whole  a  position  of  great  influence.  He  w*as  a  member  of 
the  committee  sent  by  the  House  in  1856  to  investigate  the 
troubles  in  Kansas,  and  drafted  the  report  of  the  majority.  In 
x8s'9  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Speaker  of  the  House, 
but  was  obliged,  after  a  contest  that  lasted  two  months,  to 
withdraw,  largdy  because  of  the  recommendation  he  had 
inadvertently  given  to  an  anti-slavery  book.  The  impemdiMg 
Crisis  of  the  South  (X857),  by  Hinton  Rowan  Hdper  (xSiq-xqo^I. 
He  became,  however,  chaimum  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  aod 
Means,  and  was  instmmental  in  the  enactment  <^  the  MomS 
Tariff  Act  of  x86o.  In  March  x86x  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
to  which  he  had  been  dected  to  succeed  Salmon  P.  Chase,  when 
the  latter  became  secretary  of  the  treasury.  As  senator  be  sat 
continuously  untU  he  became  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  XS77. 
His  interest  and  effidency  in  financial  legislation  in  the  House  led 
to  his  appointment  on  the  Senate  Committee  of  Fixkancse,  and 
after  1867  he  was  chairman  of  this  influential  committee.  He 
thus  became  associated  with  the  enactment  of  all  the  gmt 
fiscal  laws  through  which  the  strain  of  war  and  of  reoonstractiott 
was  sustained.  He  gave  earnest  support  to  the  Legal  Tender 
Act,  and  the  substitution  of  the  national  for  the  state  banking 
system.  When  after  the  end  of  the  war  the  question  <rf  financial 
readjustment  came  up,  he  vigorously  opposed  Secretary  Hogk 
McCulloch's  policy  of  retiring  the  legal  tenders,  and  verged  a 
different  plan  for  effecting  the  Tesumf>tion  of  spede  payments 
On  the  questions  relating  to  political  reoonstructioa  and  the 
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policy  of  President  Johnson,  he  supported  his  party,  though 
opposed  to  its  Radical  leaders.  He  warmly  advocated  the 
insertion  in  the  Reconstruction  Act»  of  a  provision  ensuring  the 
early  termination  of  military  government;  and  he  opposed  the 
impeachment  of  President  Johnson,  though  he  voted  for  convic- 
tion on  the  trial.  During  the  administrations  of  President  Grant 
his  leadership  in  shaping  financial  policy  became  generally 
recognized.  The  Resumption  Act  of  1875,  which  provided  for 
the  return  of  specie  payments  four  years  later,  was  largely  his 
work  both  in  inception  and  in  formulation,  and  his  appointment 
to  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department  by  President  Hayes  in 
1877  enabled  him  to  carry  the  policy  embodied  in  the  law  to 
successful  execution.  His  administration  of  the  department, 
in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  '*  greenback  " 
agitation  and  the  adverse  political  complexion  of  Congress,  won 
him  high  distinction  as  a  fixiander. 

At  the  end  of  the  Hayes  administration  he  was  agun  elected 
to  the  Senate  from  Ohio  and  held  his  scat  until  1897.  During 
this  period  he  was  largely  concerned  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Law  of  1890,  and  of  the  so-called  Sherman  Act  of 
the  same  year,  providing  for  the  purchase  of  silver  and  the 
issuing  of  Treasury  notes  based  upon  it.  This  latter  Act  he 
approved  only  as  a  means  of  escaping  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
and  he  supported  its  repeal  in  1893.  In  x88o  and  1888  he 
aspired  actively  to  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  prcsidencyi 
but  failed  to  obtain  the  requisite  support  in  the  Convention. 
During  the  last  years  of  his  senatorial  career  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Upon  the  accession 
of  President  McKinlcy  in  1897,  he  resigned  from  the  Senate  and 
became  secretary  of  state;  but  under  the  tension  of  the  war 
with  Spain  the  duties  of  the  office  became  too  exacting  for  his 
strength  at  bis  age,  and  in  April  1898  he  resigned  and  withdrew 
into  private  life.  Infirmities  multiplied  upon  him,  until  his 
death  at  Washington  on  the  32nd  of  October  xooo. 

A  selection  from  the  correspondence  of  John  Sherman  and  hia 
brother  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  was  published  as  The  Sherman  Letters  in 
1894.  Sherman  published  Recollections  of  Forty  Years  in  the  House, 
Senate  and  Cabinet:  an  Autobiography  (Chicaeo  and  New  York, 
1895).  A  volume  of  Selected  Speeches  was  published  in  1879.  See 
Life,  by  T.  E.  Burton  (1906).  (W.  A.  D.) 

SHERMAN,  ROGER  (1721-1793),  American  political  leader, 
a  signer  of  the  DecUration  of  Independence,  was  bom  at  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  X9th  of  April  1721  (O.S.).  He  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Stoughton  in  1723,  attended  the  country 
school  there,  and  at  an  early  age  learned  the  cobbler's  trade  in 
his  father's  shop.  Removing  to  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  in 
1 743 1  he  Worked  as  county  surveyor,  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  studied  law,  and  in  1754  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  represented  New  Milford  in  the  Connecticut  Assembly  in 
^7 55-^7 S^  and  again  in  1758-X761.  From  X76X  until  his  death 
New  Haven  was  his  home.  He  was  once  more  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  Assembly  in  X764-X766,  was  one  of  the  governor's 
assistants  in  1 766-1 785,  a  judge  of  the  Connecticut  superior 
court  in  X766-X789,  treasurer  of  Yale  College  in  1765-X776, 
a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  X774-X781  and  again 
in  1783-X784,  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Committee  of  Safety 
in  X777-X779  and  in  1782,  mayor  of  New  Haven  In  X784-1793, 
a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention  of  X787 
and  to  the  Coimccticut  Ratification  Convention  of  the  same  year, 
and  a  member  of  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  in  X789- 
1 79 1  and  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  179X-1793.  He  was  on 
the  committee  which  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence^ 
and  also  on  that  which  drafted  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
His  greatest  public  service,  however,  was  performed  in  the 
Federal  Constitutional  Convention.  In  the  bitter  conflict 
between  the  large  state  party  and  the  small  state  party  he  and 
his  colleagues,  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  William  Samuel  Johnson, 
acted  as  peacemakers.  Their  share  in  bringing  about  the  final 
settlement,  which  provided  for  equal  representation  in  one  house 
and  proportional  representation  in  the  other,  was  so  important 
that  the  settlement  itself  has  come  to  be  called  the  "  Cdpnecticut 
Compromise."  He  helped  to  defeat  the  proposal  to  give  Congress 
a  veto  on  state  legislation,  showing  that  it  was  illogical  to  confer 


such  a  power,  since  the  constitution  itself  is  the  law  of  the  land 
and  no  state  act  contravening  it  is  legal.  In  the  Federal  Congress 
{1789-X793)  he  favoured  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts,  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank  and  the  adoption  of  a  protective 
tariff  policy.  Although  strongly  opposed  to  shivery,  he  refused 
to  support  the  Parker  resolution  of  X789  providing  for  a  duty 
of  ten  dolhtrs  per  head  on  negroes  brought  from  Africa,  on  the 
ground  that  it  emphasized  the  property  element  in  slavery. 
He  died  in  New  Haven  on  the  23rd  of  July  X793.  Sherman 
was  not  a  deep  and  original  thinker  like  James  Wilson,  nor  was 
he  a  brilliant  leader  like  Alexander  Hamilton;  but  owing  to 
his  conservative  temperament,  his  sound  judgment  and  his 
wide  experience  he  was  well  qualified  to  lead  the  compromise 
cause  in  the  convention  of  X787. 

Two  of  Sherman's  grandsons,  William  M.  Evarts  and  George 
F.  Hoar,  were  prominent  in  the  later  history  of  the  o>untry. 

Lewis  H.  Bouteirs  Life  of  Roger  Sherman  (Chicago,  1896),  baaed  on 
material  collected  by  Senator  Hoar,  is  a  careful  and  accurate  work. 

SHERMAN,  WILUAM  TECUMSBH  (X820-X89X),  American 
general,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  February  X820,  at  Lancaster, 
Ohio.  He  was  descended  from  Edmond  Sherman,  who  emigrated 
from  England  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1634.  ^is 
father,  Charles  R.  Sherman,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio,  died  suddenly  in  X829,  leaving  his  widow  with  a  family 
of  young  children.  William  was  adopted  by  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Ewing,  a  close  friend  of  the  father,  sometime  a  senator  of  the 
United  States  and  a  member  of  the  national  cabinet.  In  1836 
he  entered  West  Point,  and  on  graduating  near  the  head  of  his 
class  he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  3rd  artillery 
regiment.  His  first  field  service  was  in  Florida  against  the 
Seminole  Indians.  The  usual  changes  of  station  and  detached 
duty  made  him  acquainted  vdth  the  geography  of  all  the  Southern 
states,  and  Sherman  improve<i  the  opportunity  by  making 
topographical  studies  which  proved  of  no  small  value  to  him 
later.  He  also  employed  much  of  his  time  in  the  study  of  law. 
When  the  war  with  Mexico  began  in  X846  he  asked  for  field 
duty,  and  was  ordered  to  join  an  expedition  going  to  California 
by  sea.  He  was  made  adjutant-general  to  Colonel  Mason, 
military  governor,  and  as  such  was  executive  officer  in  the 
administration  of  local  government  till  peace  came  in  the 
autumn  of  X848  and  the  province  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  In  1847  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  general  commanding 
the  division  of  the  Pacific.  In  X850  he  married  Ellen  Boyle, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Ewing,  then  secretary  of  the  interior. 
Transferred  in  tbe  same  year  to  the  commissariat  department 
as  a  captain,  he  resigned  three  years  later  and  went  back  to 
California  to  conduct  at  San  Francisco  a  branch  of  an  important 
St  Louis  banking-house.  He  continued  successfully  in  the 
management  of  this  business  through  a  financial  crisis  incident 
to  a  wildly  speculative  time,  until  in  the  spring  of  X857  ^^®  house, 
by  his  advice,  withdrew  from  Califomian  affairs.  Afterwards 
for  a  short  time  he  was  engaged  in  business  at  New  York  and  in 
1858  practised  law  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  In  X859,  the  state 
of  Louisiana  proposing  to  establish  a  military  college,  Sherman 
was  appointed  its  superintendent.  On  the  xst  of  January  x86o 
the  "  State  Seminary  of  Learning  and  Military  Academy " 
was  opened,  and  here  Sherman  remained  until  the  spring  of  x86x, 
when  it  was  evident  that  Louisiana  would  join  the  states  seceding 
from  the  Union.  He  thereupon  resigned  the  superintendency 
and  returned  to  St  Louis,  parting  with  the  governor  of  the  state 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  school  with  regret  and  mutual  esteem. 
Though  his  brother  John  Sherman  was  a  leader  in  the  party 
which  had  elected  Lincoln,  William  Sherman  was  very  conserva- 
tive on  the  slavery  question,  and  his  distress  at  what  he  thought 
an  unnecessary  rupture  between  the  states  was  extreme.  Yet 
his  devotion  to  the  national  constitution  was  unbounded,  and 
he  offered  his  services  as  soon  as  volunteers  for  the  three  years' 
enlistments  were  called  out.  On  the  X4th  of  May  x86i  he  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  13th  U.S.  Infantry,  a  new  regiment, 
and  was  soon  assigned  to  command  a  brigade  in  General 
McDowell's  army  in  front  of  Washington.  He  served  with  it 
in  the  first  battle  of  BuU  Run,  on  the  2 xst  of  July.    Promoted 
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brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  Sherman  was  in  August  sent 
to  Kentucky  to  serve  under  General  Robert  Anderson.  In 
October  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  department.  On 
the  26th  of  October  he  reported  that  300,000  men  would  be 
required  for  the  Kentucky  campaign.  He  was  relieved  of  his 
post  soon  afterwards  in  consequence,  but  the  event  justified 
Sherman's  view.  He  was  soon  re-employed  in  a  minor  position, 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  new  troops,  accompanied 
Grant's  army  to  Pittsburg  Landing.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
Sherman's  gallant  conduct  gained  him  promotion  to  major- 
general.  His  appreciation  of  Grant,  and  his  sympathy  with 
the  chagrin  he  suffered  after  this  battle,  cemented  the  friendship 
between  the  two.  He  took  part  in  Halleck's  advance  on  Corinth, 
Mississippi,  and  at  the  dose  of  1862  led  the  Mississippi  column 
in  the  fint  Vicksburg  campaign.  He  suffered  defeat  at  Chickasaw 
Bayou,  but  the  capture  of  Fort  Hindman,  near  Arkansas  Post, 
compensated  to  some  extent  for  the  Vicksburg  failure.  In 
Grant's  final  Vicksburg  campaign  Sherman  commanded  the 
XV.  corps  and  the  right  of  the  investing  line,  and  after  the 
surrender  he  was  sent  to  oppose  General  Johnston  in  the  country 
about  Jackson,  Miss.  In  July  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  regular  army.  When,  after  Rosecrans's  defeat  at  Chicka- 
mauga.  Grant  was  placed  in  supreme  command  in  the  west, 
Sherman  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
with  which  he  took  part  in  the  great  battle  of  Chattanooga  (q.v.). 
He  had  already  prepared  for  a  further  advance  by  making  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Mississippi  as  fair  as  Meridian, 
destroying  railways  and  making  impracticable,  for  a  season, 
the  transfer  of  military  operations  to  that  region;  and  on  Grant 
becoming  general-in-chief  (March  1864)  he  was  made  commander 
of  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi,  including  his  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  now  imder  McPherson,  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, under  Thomas,  and  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  under  Schofidd. 
Making  detachments  for  garrisons  and  minor  operations  in  a 
theatre  of  war  over  500  m.  wide,  he  assembled,  near  Chattanooga, 
his  three  armies,  aggregating  xoo,ooo  men,  and  began  (May 
1864)  the  invasion  of  Georgia.  After  a  brilliant  and  famous 
campaign  of  careful  manceuvre  and  heavy  combats  (see 
American  Civil  Was),  Sherman  finally  wrested  Atlanta  (g.v.) 
from  the  Confederates  on  the  xst  of  September.  His  able 
opponent  Johnston  had  been  removed  from  his  command,  and 
Hood,  Johnston's  successor,  began  early  in  October  a  vigorous 
movement  designed  to  carry  the  war  back  into  Tennessee. 
After  a  devious  chase  of  a  month  Hood  moved  across  Alabama 
to  northern  Mississippi.  Sherman  thereupon,  leaving  behind 
Thomas  and  Schofield  to  deal  with  Hood,  made  the  celebrated 
"  March  to  the  Sea  "  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  with  60,000 
picked  men.  After  a  march  of  toom.  Savannah  was  reached  in 
December.  Railways  and  material  were  destroyed,  the  country 
cleared  of  supplies,  and  the  Confederate  government  severed 
from  its  western  states.  In  January  1865  Sherman  marched 
northwards  again,  once  more  abandoning  his  base,  towards 
Petersburg,  where  Grant  and  Lee  were  waging  a  war  of  giants. 
Every  mile  of  his  march  northwards  through  the  Carolinas 
diminished  the  supply  region  of  the  enemy,  and  desperate  efforts 
were  made  to  stop  his  advance.  General  Johnston  was  recalled 
to  active  service,  and  showed  his  usual  skill,  but  his  forces  were 
inadequate.  Sherman  defeated  him  and  reached  Raleigh,  the 
capital  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  13th  of  April,  having  marched 
nearly  500  m.  from  Savannah.  Lee's  position  in  Virginia  was 
now  desperate.  Hood  had  been  utterly  defeated  by  Thomas 
and  Schofield,  and  Schofidd  (moved  2000  m.  by  land  and  sea) 
rejoined  Sherman  in  North  Carolina.  With  90,000  men  Sherman 
drove  Johnston  before  him,  and  when  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant 
Johnston  also  gave  up  the  struggle.  There  was  much  friction 
between  Sherman  and  the  war  secretary,  Stanton,  before  the 
terms  were  ratified,  but  with  their  signature  the  Civil  War  came 
to  an  end. 

Sherman  had  the  good  fortune  to  learn  the  art  of  command 
by  degrees.  At  Bull  Run  his  brigade  was  wasted  in  isolated 
and  disconnected  regimental  attacks,  at  Shiloh  his  division  was 
completely  surprised  owing  to  want  of  precaution;  but  his 


bravery  and  energy  were  beyond  question,  and  these  qualitki 
carried  him  gradually  to  the  front  at  the  same  time  as  he  acquired 
skill  and  experience.  When  therefore  he  was  entrusted  with  an 
independent  command  he  was  in  every  way  fitted  to  do  himself 
justice.  At  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  be  showed, 
besides  the  large  grasp  of  strategy  which  plaxmed  the  Carolinas 
march,  besides  the  patient  skill  in  manoeuvre  which  gained 
ground  day  by  day  towards  Atlanta,  the  strength  of  will  which 
sent  his  men  to  the  hopeless  assault  of  Kenesaw  to  teach  them 
that  he  was  not  afraid  to  fight,  and  deared  Atlanta  of  its  dvil 
poptilation  in  the  face  of  a  bitter  popular  outcry.  Great  as  were 
his  responsibilities  they  never  strained  him  b^^nd  his  powen. 
He  has  every  claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
of  modem  l^tory. 

When  Grant  became  full  general  in  x866  Shenxum  w«s 
promoted  lieutenant-general,  and  in  1869,  when  Grant  became 
president,  he  succeeded  to  the  full  rank.  General  Sbermaa 
retired,  ^ter  being  commanding  general  of  the  army  for  .fifteen 
years,  in  1884.  He  died  at  New  York  on  the  X4th  of  January 
1 891.  An  equestrian  statue,  by  Saint  Gaudens,  was  unveiled  at 
New  York  in  1903,  and  another  at  Washington  in  the  same  year. 

Sherman's  Memoirs  were  published  in  1875  (New  York).  See  also 
Rachd  Sherman  Thomdike,  The  Skerman  LeUers  (New  York.  1894); 
Home  LeUers  of  Gen.  Sherman  (1909),  edited  by  M.  A.  Dc  Wolfe 
Howe;  S.  M.  Bowman  and  R.  B.  Irwin,  Sherman  and  his  Campaiens: 
a  Military  Biography  (New  York,  1865);  W.  Fletcher  Johnsoo.  Life 
of  William  Tecunueh  Sherman  (Philadelphiat  1891);  Manniog  F. 
Force,  General  Sherman  (Great  Commanders  series)  (New  York,  1S99). 

SHERMAN*  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Grayson  county, 
Texas,  U.S.A.,  64  m.  by  raU  N.  by  £.  of  Dallas  and  9  m.  S.  of 
Denison.  Pop.  (1890)  7335;  (1900)  10,243,  of  whom  2131  were 
negroes;  (1910  census)  12,412.  Sherman  ,is  served  by  the 
St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  (Frisco  System),  which  has  car  shops 
here,  the  St  Louis  &  South- Western,  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
F6,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  and  the 
Houston  &  Texas  Central  railways,  and  by  dectric  lines  connect- 
ing with  Denison  and  Dallas.  In  the  dty  are  Austin  College 
(Presbyterian,  1850;  removed  from  Austin  to  Sherman  ia 
1876)  for  men,  Carr-JSurdctte  College  (Christian,  1894)  for  girls, 
North  Texas  Female  College  and  Conservatory  (Methodist 
Episcopal,  1877)  and  Saint  Joseph's  Academy  (Roman  Catholic) 
for  girls.  Sherman  is  situated  on  a  ridge  720  ft.  above  sea-le\*d 
between  the  Red  river  and  the  Trinity  river,  near  a  fertile  part  of 
the  Red  River  Valley,  in  which  the  prindpal  industries  aie 
the  growing  of  cotton,  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes  aad 
alfalfa,  and  stock  raising.  The  dty  contains  cotton  gins  and 
compresses,  and  has  various  manufactures;  in  1905  the  value 
of  factory  products  was  $2,841,066  (94-4%  more  than  in  1900). 
The  mimidpality  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks  and  xhc 
electric  lighting  plant.  Sherman  yras  settled  in  x348  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1895. 

SHERRY,  originally  the  name  of  wine  coming  from  Xeres 
(Jerez  de  la  Frontera),  near  (^diz,  Spain,  and  now  the  general 
name  of  the  strong  white  wines,  the  lower  grades  excepted, 
which  are  made  in  the  south  of  Spain  (see  Wixe).  The  early 
form  of  the  word  in  English  was  "  sherris  "  (abbreviated  froa 
"  sherris-wine  "  or  **  sherris-sack  ")i  which  was  taken  to  be  a 
plural,  and  "  sherry  "  was  formed  as  a  singular  by  mistake. 

'8  HERTOGENBOSCH  ('sBosch,  or  den  Bosch,  French  Ans^e- 
Due),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  North  Brabant,  HoUaiKl^  st 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Dommel  and  Aa,  which  unite  to 
form  the  Dieze,  and  a  junction  station  29)  m.  S.S£.  of  Utrecht 
and  27)  m.  W.S.W.  of  Nijmwegen  by  rail.  It  is  connected  by 
steam  tramway  with  Helmond  (21  m.  S.E.)  and  by  the  Zuid- 
Willem's  canal  with  Maastricht  (60  m.  S.  by  £.).  Pop.  (1900) 
33>345*  's  Hertogenbosch  is  a  well-built  dty  and  contai£s 
several  churches.  The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  St  Joha, 
the  Janskerk,  with  its  interior  in  a  state  of  preservation  rare 
in  Holland,  is  one  of  the  finest  architecturally  in  the  country- 
Occupying  the  site  of  a  much  earlier  building,  of  wfaidi  that 
are  remains,  the  present  church  with  its  fine  choir  was  buill 
in  the  middle  of  the  isth  century.  The  15th-century  foot, 
the  pulpit  (1570),  the  organ  (1617),  and  the  early  Gothic  Lady 
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cbapd  containing  a  mndi  venerated  xjth-century  image  of  the 
Virgin,  which  was  annually  carried  in  procession  throng  the 
town,  are  all  noticeable.  Tlie  choir-screen  was  sold  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  in  London  for  £900,  this  sum  being  devoted 
to  the  work  of  modem  restoration.  The  town  hall  contains  an 
interesting  series  of  decorative  paneb  by  a  modem  artist,  A. 
Derkinderen,  describing  the  founding  of  the  dty.  It  abo 
includes  a  museum  of  local  antiquities.  In  the  Provincial 
museum  are  interesting  Roman,  German  and  Fnmkish  anti< 
quitles.  The  principal  other  buildings  are  the  court  house, 
government  buildings  (formerly  a  Jesuit  monastery),  episcopal 
palace,  grammar  school  (once  attended  by  Erasmus),  a  prison, 
hospitals,  arsenal  and  barracks,  's  Hertogenbosch  is  the 
market  of  the  fertile  Meiery  district,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade,  chiefly  by  water,  with  Dordrecht  and  Rotterdam,  Nijm- 
wegen,  Amhem,  Maastricht  and  Liige.  The  chief  industries 
include  distilleries,  breweries,  glass  works,  dgu  factories  and 
the  andent  linen  and  cutlery  manufactures. 

SHBRWIlf,  JOHN  KETSB  (1751-1790),  English  engraver  and 
history-painter,  was  bom  in  17  51  at  East  Dean  in  Sussex.  His 
father  was  a  wood-cutter  employed  in  shaping  bolts  for  ship- 
builders, and  the  son  followed  the  same  occupation  till  his 
seventeenth  year,  when,  having  shown  an  aptitude  fw  art  by 
copying  some  niiniatures  with  exceptional  accoracy,  he  was 
befriended  by  William  Mitford,  upon  whose  estate  the  elder 
Sherwin  worked,  and  was  sent  to  study  in  London,  first  under 
John  Astley,  and  then  for  three  years  under  Bartolozd — for 
whom  he  is  believed  to  have  executed  a  large  portion  of  the 
phite  of  Qytie,  after  Annibal  Caracd,  published  as  the  work  of 
his  master.  He  was  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  gained  a  silver  medal,  and  in  1772  a  gold  medal  for  his  paint- 
ing  of  "  Corioknus  taking  Leave  of  his.  Family."  From  1774 
till  1780  he  was  an  exhibitor  of  chalk  drawings  and  of  engravings 
in  the  Royal  Academy.  Establishing  himself  in  St  James's 
Street  as  a  painter,  designer  and  engraver,  he  speedily  attained 
popularity  and  began  to  mix  in  fashionable  sodety.  His 
drawing  of  the  "  Finding  of  Moses,"  a  work  of  but  slight  artistic 
merit,  which  introduced  portraits  of  the  princess  royal  of  England 
and  other  leading  ladies  of  the  aristocracy,  hit  the  public  taste, 
and,  as  reproduced  by  his  burin,  sold  largely.  In  1785  he  suc- 
ceeded WooUett  as  engraver  to  the  king,  and  he  also  held  the 
appointment  of  engraver  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  H»  pro- 
fessional income  rose  to  about  £12,000  a  year;  but  he  was 
constantly  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  for  he  was  shiftless,  indolent, 
and  without  method,  open-handed  and  even  prodigal  in  his 
benefactions — and  prodigal,  too,  in  less  reputable  directions, 
for  he  became  a  reckless  gambler,  and  habits  of  intemperance 
grew  upon  him.  He  died  in  extreme  penury  on  the  a4th  of 
September  1790 — according  to  Steevens,  the  editor  of  Shake- 
speare, at "  The  Hog  in  the  Pound,"  an  obscure  alehoaK  in 
Swallow  Street,  or,  as  stated  by  his  pupil  J.  T.  Smith,  in  the 
house  of  Robert  Wilkinson,  a  printseller  in  Comhill. 

It  Is  as  an  engraver  that  Sherwin  is  most  esteemed :  and  It  may 
be  noted  that  he  was  ambidexterous,  working  indifferently  with 
either  hand  upon  his  plates.  His  drawing  is  correct,  hb  line  ex- 
cellent and  his  textures  are  varied  and  mtelligent  in  expression. 
Such  of  his  plates  as  the  "  Holy  Family  "  after  Nicholas  Poussin, 
**  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross  "  after  Murillo,  the  portrait  of  the  marquis 
of  Bucldngham  after  Gainsborough  and  that  of  Pitt  occupy  a  high 

Elace  among  the  productions  of  the  Enelish  school  of  Une^ei^mvers. 
le  also  worked  alter  Pine,  Dance  and  Kauffman. 

SHERWOOD,  MART  MARTHA  (r775-i85i),  English  author, 
was  bom  at  Stanford,  Worcestershire,  on  the  6th  of  May  1775, 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  George  Butt,  D.D.,  then  rector  of 
Stanford.  In  1803  she  married  her  cousin,  Captain  Henry 
Sherwood,  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  and  subsequently 
accompanied  him  to  India,  where  she  devotcxi  herself  to  charitable 
work  and  to  writing.  Her  Indian  story,  LUUe  Henry  and  kit 
Bearer^  was  translated  Into  many  languages.  Her  belt-known 
work,  however,  is  The  History  of  the  PairekUd  Family,  written 
after  her  return  to  England,  of  which  the  first  part  appeared  in 
1818,  and  the  second  and  third  parts  in  184a  and  1847  respec- 
tively.   The  sub-title  of  this  tale  is  Tk*  ChHd*s  Manual,  beint  a 


series  of  sloria  cakulaUd  to  shorn  the  importance  and  effects  of  a 
reHpous  education.  The  book  had  a  very  large  sale  among  the 
English  middle-classes.  Mrs  Sherwood  wrote  nearly  a  hundred 
stories  of  a  religious  type  and  tracts,  mainly  for  the  young. 
She  died  on  the  aand  of  September  1851. 

See  The  Life  and  Times  of  Mrs  Sheruood.  Prom  the  Diaries  0/ 
Captain  and  Mrs  Sherwood,  edited  by  F.  J.  H.  Darton  (1910). 

8HBRW00D  FOREST,  one  of  the  andent  English  forests,  in 
Nottinghamshire.  It  extended  from  Nottingham  northward  to 
Worksop  being  over  so  m.  long  and  from  5  to  9  m.  broad.  The 
soil  is  sandy  and  poor,  and  although  a  considerable  portion  has 
been  brou^t  under  cultivation,  the  district  preserves  many 
traces  of  its  ancient  character,  espKially  as  a  great  part  of  it  is 
covered  by  the  domains  induded  under  the  modem  name  of  the 
Dukeries  (g.v.).  Sherwood  was  a  crown  forest  from  the  time  of 
Henry  n.  and  a  favourite  hunting-groxmd  of  several  kings; 
the  land  was  divided  between  various  lords  of  the  manor,  and  its 
disafforestation  was  carried  out  at  various  times.  The  forest  is 
traditionally  noted  as  the  retreat  of  Robin  Hood,  whose  cave  is 
seen  at  Papplewick  near  Newstead. 

SHBTLAMD,  or  Zetland,  a  group  of  islands  constituting  a 
county  of  Scotland,  and  the  most  northerly  British  possession  in 
Europe.  It  consists  of  an  archipelago  of  islands  and  islets, 
over  xoo  in  number,  situated  to  the  north-east  of  Orkney, 
between  59*  50*  and  6o*  52'  N.  and  o*  55'  and  a*  14'  W.,  and 
boxmded  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  E.  by  the  North 
Sea.  The  distance  from  Dennis  Head  in  North  Ronaldshay  of 
the  Orkneys  to  Sumburgh  Head  in  Shetland  is  so  m.,  but  Fair 
Isle,  which  belongs  to  Shetland,  lies  midway  between  the  groups. 
The  islands  occupy  an  area  of  353,889  acres  or  551*4  sq.  m. 
Beudes  Mainland,  the  principal  member  of  the  group,  the  more 
important  are  YeU,  Unst  and  Fetlar  in  the  north,  Whalsay  and 
Bressay  in  the  east,  Trondra,  East  and  West  Burra,  Papa  Stour, 
Mtickle  Roe  and  Fotila  in  the  west,  and  Fair  Isle  in  the  south. 
The  islands  present  an  irregular  surface,  frequently  rising  into 
hills  of  considerable  elevation  (an  extreme  of  1475  ft*  is  found  in 
the  north-west  of  Mainland).  Most  of  the  inland  scenery  is 
bleak  and  dreary,  consisting  of  treeless  and  barren  tracts  of  peat 
andbouldeis.  The  coast  scenery,  especially  on  the  west,  is  always 
picturesque  and  often  grand,  the  diffs,  sheer  precipices  of 
brilliant  colouring,  reaching  a  height  of  over  1000  ft.  at  some 
places.  The  shores  are  so  extensively  indented  with  voes,  or 
firths — the  result  partly  of  denudation  and  partly  caused  by 
gladersr-that  no  spot  in  Shetland  is  more  than  3  m.  from  the 
sea.  There  are  sheets  of  fresh  water  in  the  larger  islands,  the 
most  important  being  Strom  Loch  (2  m.  long),  Girlsta  (1}  m. 
long)  and  Spiggie  (1}  m.)  in  Mainland,  and  Loch  of  Cliff  (a  m.) 
in  Unst,  and  numerous  short  streams.  The  principal  capes  are 
Sumburgh  Head,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Mainland,  a  bold 
promontory  300  ft.  high;  Fitful  Head,  on  the  south-west  of  the 
same  island,  a  magnificent  headland,  a  m.  in  length  and  nearly 
1 000  ft,  high,  where  Noma,  the  prophetess  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Pirate,  was  supposed  to  have  her  abode  and  which  the  Norsemen 
called  the  White  Mountain,  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  clay 
slate  composing  it;  and  the  Noup  and  Henna  Ness,  two  of  the 
most  northerly  points  in  Unst. 

Geology."— Tm  geological  characters  of  this  group  of  islands  re- 
semble those  of  the  northern  part  of  Scotland.  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
red  grits,  sandstones  and  marls  and  conglomerate  occur  in  a  narrow 
belt  on  the  east  side  of  Mainland  from  Sumburgh  Head  to  Rova 
Head,  north  of  Lerwick;  they  also  form  the  island  of  Bressay.  In 
the  western  portion  of  Mainland,  in  Northmavine,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  rocks  of  this  age  which  are  formed  largely  of  in- 
trusive diabase-porphyrite;  similar  volcanic  rocks  occur  in  Papa 
Stour.  These  are  penetrated  by  intrusions  of  granitic  and  felsitic 
character;  one  of  these  masses  m  Pspa  Stour  is  a  handsome  pink 
felsite.  Practically  all  the  remaining  area  in  these  islands  is  occupied 
by  metamorphic  schists  and  gneisses  which  occur  in  great  variety  and 
with  which  are  associated  numerous  dikes  and  masses  of  intrusive 
igneous  rock.  The  southern  part  of  Mainland,  from  Laxfirth  Voe 
to  Fitful  Head  a  series  of  dark  schists  and  slates,  is  found  with  sub> 
ordinate  limestones.  The  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  rest  of  Mainland 
are  principally  coarse  gneisses,  micaceous  and  chloritic  schists, 
quartsites.  &c. :  in  these  rocks  at  Ttngwall  and  Wiesdale  consider- 
able beds  of  limestone  occur,  which  may  be  followed  across  the  island 
in  a  northerly  direction  to  Yell  Sound,  and  to  Dales  Voe  in  Dclting. 
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Gabbro  occurs  in  the  peninsula  of  Fethland ;  diorite  in  North- 
ma  vine  between  Rinas  voe  and  Mavis  Grind;  and  cpidote-syenite  in 
Dunroasness.  Yell  is  formed  of  coarse  gneiss  and  granitic  rocks. 
In  Unst  the  high  ground  on  the  west  coast  consists  of  gneiss,  which  is 
followed  eastward  by  schists  of  various  kinds,  then  by  a  belt  of 
serpentine,  2  m.  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  crosses  the 
island  from  S. W.  to  N.E. ;  this  is  succeeded  by  a  belt  of  gabbro,  and 
finally  the  eastern  border  is  again  occupied  by  micaceous  and  chloritic 
schists.  Similar  rocks  occur  in  Fetlar.  Whalsay  is  built  of  coarse 
gneisses  and' schists.  During  the  height  of  the  glacial  period  the  ice 
must  have  crosAd  the  islands  from  E.  to  W.,  for  many  of  the  rocks 
belonging  to  the  eastern  side  are  found  as  boulders  scattered  over 
the  western  districts.  '  Important  formations  of  chromite  are  found 
at  Ha^^dale  and  the  Heog  Hills;  steatite  occurs  at  Kleber  Geo,  and 
many  interesting  miAerab  have  been  recorded  from  these  islands. 


lasts  from  November  to  March :  spring  begins  in  April,  but  it  is  the 
middle  of  June  before  warmth  becomes  general,  and  by  the  end  of 
August  summer  is  gone.  The  summer  is  almost  nightless,  print  being 
legible  at  midnight,  but  in  winter  the  days  are  onlv  six  hours  long, 
though  the  nights  are  frequently  illuminated  with  brilliant  displays 
<^  the  atffpra  horealis.  The  well-known  Shetland  breed  of  shaggy 
ponies  are  in  steady  demand  for  underground  work  in  collieries. 
The  native  cattle,  also  diminutive  in  size,  with  small  horns  and  short 
legs,  furnish  beef  of  remarkable  tenderness  and  flavour;  while  the 
cows,  when  well  fed,  yield  a  pleotiful  supply  of  rich  milk.  The  native 
sheep  possess  many  of  the  characteristics  of  goats.  Ewes  as  well  as 
rams  generally  have  short  horns,  and  the  wool  is  long  and  very  fine. 
White,  black,  speckled  grey  and  a  peculiar  russet  brown,  called 
moorat,  are  the  prevailing  colours.  It  is  customary  to  pluck  the  wool 
by  hand  rather  than  shear  it,  as  this  is  believea  to  ensure  a  finer 
second  crop.  Black-faced  and  Cheviots  are  also  found  in  some 
places.  Large  numbers  of  geese  and  poultry  are  kept.  The  lochs  and 
tarns  are  well  stocked  with  brown  trout,  and  the  voes  and  gios,  or 
narrow  inlets  of  the  sea  with  steep  rocks  on  both  sides,  abound  with 
sea  trout.  Hares,  for  a  long  period  extinct,  were  reintroduced  about 
i8y>,  rabbits  are  very  numerous,  and  the  northern  limit  of  the  hedge- 
hog is  drawn  at  Lerwick.  Whales  of  various  species  are  frequently 
captured  in  the  bays  and  sounds;  the  grampus,  dolphin  and  porpoise 
haunt  the  coasts,  and  seals  occa«onaTly  bask  on  the  more  outlying 
blets.  Beudes  the  commoner  kinds  of  fishes,  sharks,  the  torsk,  opah 
and  sunfish  occur.  There  is  an  immense  variety  of  water-fowl,  in- 
cluding the  phalarope,  fulnuj\petrel,  kittiwake,  Manx  shearwater, 
black  guillemot^jWhimbrel,  puffin  and  white-tailed  eagle. 

Industries. — ^There  has  been  no  agricultural  advance  corresponding 
to  that  which  has  taken  place  in  Orkney,  mainly  owing  to  the  poverty 
and  insufficiency  of  the  soil.  Although  there  are  some  gooa  arable 
farms  in  favoured  districts,  the  vast  majority  of  holdings  are  small 
crofts  occupied  mostly  by  peasants  who  combine  fishing  with  farming. 
Crofting  agriculture  is  conducted  on  primitive  methods,  spade  tillage 
being  sumost  universal,  and  seaweed  the  principal  manure.    The 


cottag^es  are  generally  grouped  in  small  hamlets  called  "  touns." 
The  sue  of  the  cn^ts  varies  greatly.  There  are  several  hundreds 
under  5  acres,  but  the  average  holding  runs  from  5  to  20  acres.  At 
one  time  the  land  was  held  on  the  "  runrig  "  system — that  is,  different 
tenants  held  alternate  ridges — but  now  as  a  rule  each  holding  is 
separate.  About  one-sixth  of  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation,  oats 
and  barley  being  the  chief  grain,  and  potatoes  (introduced  in  1730) 
and  turnips  (1807)  the  chief  green  crops.  Cabbage,  said  to  have  oeen 
introduced  by  a  detachment  of  Cromwellian  soldiers,  is  also  raised, 
and  among  fruits  black  and  red  currants  ripen  in  sheltered  situations. 
In  spite  oisomewhat  adverse  climatic  conditions,  live  stock  b  reared 
with  a  fair  amount  of  succcsSb 

The  dbtinctive  manufacture  b  knitted  ^oods.  The  finest  work  is 
said  to  come  from  Unst,  though  each  parish  has  its  own  specblity. 
The  makinc  of  gloves  was  introduced  about  1800,  of  shawls  about 
1840  and  01  veils  about  1850.  So  delicate  is  the  workmanship  that 
stockings  have  been  knitted  that  could  pass  through  a  finger-ring. 
Women  do  most  of  the  farm  work  and  spend  their  spare  time  m 
knitting.  Fishing  is  the  occupation  of  the  men,  and  the  real  main- 
stay of  the  inhabitants.  Formerly  the  fishery  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  whose  supremacy  was  destroyed,  however,  by  the  imposition 
of  the  salt  tax  in  1712.  So  complete  was  their  control  that  they  are 
estimated  to  have  derived  from  it  more  than  200  millions  sterling 
while  it  lasted.  Then  the  fishery  was  neglected  by  the  natives,  who 
were  content  to  use  the  "  sixems,"  or  six-oared  fishinff  boats,  tUl  the 
jast  Quarter  of  the  19th  century,  when  boats  of  mooem  t^  were 
introduced.  Since  2  8^  the  herring  fishery  has  advanced  rapidly,  and 
the  Shetbnd  fishery  district  is  the  most  important  north  of  Aberdeen- 
shire. The  haaf  or  deep-sea  catch  principally  consists  of  cod,  ling, 
torsk  and  saithe.  Communication  with  the  islands  is  maintained  by 
steamers  from  Leith  and  Aberdeen  to  Lerwick,  the  capiul  (twice  a 
week),  and  to  Scalloway,  the  former  capital,  and  other  points  (once 
a  week). 

Population. — In  iSgi  the  population  amounted  to  28,711  and 

in  Z90X  it  was  28,166  or  sx  persons  to  the  sq.  m.    The  females 

numbered  15,753,  or  127  to  every  zoo  malesi  considerably  the^ 


largest  proportion  to  any  county  in  Scotland.  In  1901  thae 
were  55  persons  speaking  Gaelic  and  EngUsh,  none  who  wpokt 
Gaelic  only,  and  ^2  foreigners  (almost  all  Scandinavians).  Only 
twenty-seven  islands  of  the  group  are  inhabited,  but  in  the  cue 
of  some  of  them  the  population  consists  solely  of  a  few  Ugktiioaae 
attendants,  shepherds  and  keepers. 

The  Inhabited  Isles. — ^The  following  is  a  list  of  the  «"*****«**^ 
bles,  proceeding  from  south  to  north;  but  it  will  be  understood 
that  they  do  not  lie  in  a  direct  line,  that  several  are  practically 
on  the  same  latitude,  that  the  bulk  are  situated  off  the  east  and 
west  coast  of  Mainland,  and  that  two  of  them  are  distinctly 
outlying  members  of  the  group.  The  figures  within  brackets 
indicated  the  population  in  190Z.  Fair  Isle  (147)  lies  24  ul 
S.W.  of  Sumburgh  Head,  and  U  3  m.  long  by  about  2  m.  broad. 
The  name  b  derived  from  the  Norse  JaoTf  a  sheep  (a  derivatkm 
better  seen  in  the  Faroe  Isles).  It  b  a  hilly  island,  with  rxky 
difis;  North  Haven,  on  the  east  coast,  being  almost  the  o&ly 
place  where  landing  can  be  safely  effected.  From  the  aurvivon 
of  a  vessel  of  the  Spanish  Armada  that  went  ashore  in  i  sSS  the 
natives  are  said  to  have  acquired  the  art  of  knitting  the  coloured 
hosiery  for  which  they  are  noted.  The  shipwrecked  saikss 
taught  the  people  how  to  prepare  dyes  from  the  plants  and 
lichens,  and  many  of  the  patterns  still  show  signs  of  Moorish 
origin.  Mainland  (19,676),  the  largest  and  principal  island, 
measures  54  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  21m.  from  E.  to  W.,  thou^ 
the  shores  are  indented  to  an  extraordinary  degree  and  the 
bulk  of  the  island  b  much  narrower  than  the  extreme  width 
would  indicate.  The  parish  of  Walb,  in  the  west,  is  said  to 
contain  more  voes,  whence  its  name  (an  erroneous  rendezii^ 
of  the  Norse  voos),  than  all  the  rest  of  Shetland;  whik  the 
neck  of  land  at  Mavis  Grind  (Norse,  maep,  narrow;  <sff,  isthmus; 
grind,  gale),  forming  the  boundary  between  the  parishes  of 
Northmavine  and  Delting,  b  only  60  yds.  wide  and  about  so  ft 
above  the  sea,  almost  converting  the  north-westeni  area  of 
Mainland  into  an  island.  In  the  promontory  of  F.ahane«  may 
be  seen  some  wonderful  examples  of  sea  sculpture.  The  Grind 
of  the  Navir  ("  Gate  of  the  Giants  ")  b  a  staircase  carved  by 
the  waves  out  of  the  porphyry  cliffs.  In  the  rock  of  Dore  Hola 
b  a  natural  archway,  70  ft.  wide,  through  which  the  tide  con- 
stantly surges,  and  to  the  south-east  of  it  are  the  Dzxnigs,  stacks 
of  quaint  shapes,  suggesting  a  ship  in  full  sail,  a  nxin,  a  oowkd 
monk  and  so  forth.  Besides  Lerwick  (^.v.)  the  county  town, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  the  island  is  Scalloway 
(857),  the  ancient  capital.  According  to  Dr  Jakob  Jakob- 
sen,  the  name  means  the  voe  {waa)  of  the  skoUas,  or  booths, 
occupied  by  the  men  who  came  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
tinff  or  open-air  law  court,  which  assembled  in  former  days  on 
an  island  in  the  Loch  of  Tingwall  (hence  its  name),  about  3  m. 
farther  north.  Scalloway  stands  at  the  head  of  a  bay  and  has 
piers,  quays,  warehouses  and  cooperages  in  connexion  with  the 
fishing  industry.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  built  in  z6oo  by 
Patrick  Stewart,  earl  of  Orkney,  stand  at  the  east  end  of  the 
bay  and  are  in  good  preservation.  An  iron  zing  on  ozie  of  the 
chimneys  b  said  to  be  that  on  which  he  hung  the  victims  ol  hb 
oppression.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  b  GaUow  HiB,  the 
old  place  of  execution  of  witches  and  criminals.  Off  the  aouth- 
eastezn  coast  of  Mainland,  separated  by  a  sound  z  m.  broad 
and  usually  visited  from  Sandwick,  lies  the  uninhslwtrd  island 
of  Mousa  (correctly  spelled  Moosa,  the  moory  isle,  from  the 
Norse  md-r,  moor),  famous  for  the  most  pezfect  spetxnaax  of  a 
Pictish  brock,  or  tower  of  defence,  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
broch,  which  stands  on  a  rocky  promontory  at  the  south-west 
of  the  isle,  now  measures  about  45  ft.  in  height,  but  as  scmie  of 
the  top  courses  of  maaoziry  have  f alkn  down  it  b  supposed  to 
have  been  50  ft.  high  origizially.  It  was  entire  in  ZZ54,  azid 
was  partially  restored  in  z86z.  It  has  a  diameter  at  the  foot  of 
50  ft.,  and  at  the  top  of  38  ft.  The  interior  court,  open  to  the 
sky,  b  30  ft.  in  diameter,  the  enclosing  wall  havizig  a  thirknew, 
at  the  base,  of  Z5I  ft.  There  are  three  separate  beehive-shaped 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  which  were  entered  from  the  court, 
from  which  also  there  was  an  entrance  to  the  stair  leading  to  the 
galleries,  which  were  lighted  by  windows  facing  the  court.  Heveia 
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C35)iies  off  the  west  coast  of  Mainland,  south  of  the  two  Bums. 

East  Bum  (203),  about  4  m.  long  by  1  m.  broad,  is  separated 

from  Mainland  by  Qift  Sound,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  8  m. 

long.    West  Burra  (612),  6  m.  long  by  i  m.  broad,  with  a  very 

irr^^ular  coast-line,  lies  alongside  of  East  Burnt  and  contains 

a  church.    It  is  said  to  be  the  Buigh  Westra  of  Sir  Waller 

Scott's  Pirale,    Burra  is  a  contraction  of  Borgor-9y,  meaning 

"Broch  island."     Trondra  (151),     "Trond's  island,"  Trond 

being  an  old  Norse  personal  name,  in  the  mouth  of  Scalloway 

Bay.    Oxna  (36)  lies  about  4  m.  S.W.  of  Scalloway,  and  Papa 

(priest's  isle,  z6),  to  the  E.  of  Ozna.    Bressay  (679)  lies  i  m.  E. 

of  Lerwick,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Sound  of  Bressay, 

in  which  Haakon  V.,  king  of  Norway,  anchored  his  galleys  on 

the  expedition  that  ended  so  disastrously  for  him  at  Largs 

(1363).    The  island  is  6  m.  long  by  3  m.  broad  and  has  several 

notable  natural  features.    Ward  Hill  (742  ft.)  is  the  sailors' 

landmark  for  Lerwick  harbour.    Bard  Head  (264  ft.),  the  most 

southerly  point,  is  a  haunt  of  eagles,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  an 

archway  called  the  Giant's  \jtg.    On  the  west  side  of  the  Bard 

IS  the  Orkney  Man's  Cave — ^a  great  cavern  with  fine  stalactites 

and  a  remarkable  echo.    Noss  (7),  to  the  £.  of  Bressay,  from 

which  it  is  separated  by  a  chazmd  220  yds.  wide.    On  the  east 

coast  the  rocks  form  a  headland  (592  ft.)  called  the  Noup  of  Noss 

("  the  peak  of  the  nose  "),  once  the  source  from  which  falcons 

were  obtained  for  the  royal  mews.    Off  the  south-east  shore 

lies  the  Holm  (160  ft.),  with  which  communication  used  to  be 

maintained  by  means  of  the  Cradle  of  Noss  swing  or  ropes.   Both 

Noss  and  Bressay  are  utilized  in  connexion  with  the  rearing  of 

Shetland  ponies.     Holm  of  Papal,  "  isle  of  the  priest  "  (2), 

belonging  to  Bressay  parish,  and  Linga,  "  heather  isle  "  (8),  to 

the  pari^  of  Tlngwall,  lie  S.E.  of  Hildasay.    Fo^la,  pronounced 

Foola  (Norse,  /«^-*y,  "  bird  island  ")  (230),  Ues  27  m.  W.  of 

Scalloway,  and  z6  m.  W.  of  the  nearest  point  of  Mainland.    It 

measures  3}  m.  long  by  2)  m.  broad.    The  cliffs  on  the  west 

coast  attain  in  the  Sneug  (Norse,  Snjoog,  "  hill  top  ")  a  height 

of  1272  ft.    They  are  the  home  of  myriads  of  sea-birds  and  oUe 

of  the  nesting-places  of  the  bonxie,  or  great  skua  (Lestris  cata- 

ractes),  which  used  to  be  fostered  by  the  ishinders  to  keep  down 

the  eagles,  and  the  eggs  of  which  are  still  strictly  preserved. 

The  natives  are  daring  cragsmen.    The  only  Unding-place  is  the 

village  of  Ham,  on  the  east  coast.    Vaila  (21),  in  the  mouth 

of  the  Bay  of  Walls,  affords  good  pasturage.    Linga  (4)  lies 

immediately  to  the  north  of  Vaila.    Papa  Stour  (272),  properly 

spelt  Stoor,  "the  big  [Norse  stor]  island  of  the  priests,"  lies  in 

the  south-west  of  the  great  bay  of  St  Magnus.    It  measures 

a  m.  in  length  by  about  3  m.  in  breadth  and  has  a  coast-line  of 

20  m.    Christie's  Hole  and  Frande's  Hole,  two  of  the  caves  for 

which  it  is  noted,  are  reputed  to  be  among  the  finest  in  the 

United  Kingdom.   The  sword  dance  described  in  the  Pirate  may 

still  be  seen  occasionally.   Four  miles  N.W.  are  the  islets  known 

as  the  Ve  Skerries,  where  seals  are  sometimes  found.    Whalsay, 

"  whale  island  "  (975),  measuring  5  m.  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  by 

3)  m.  wide,  is  an  important  fidiing  station.     Muckle  Roe, 

"  great  red  island  "  (202),  roughly  drcular  in  shape  and  about 

3  m.  in  diameter,  lies  in  the  £.  of  St  Magnus  Bay.   Gruay, "  green 

isle  "  (10),  Housay  (68),  Bruray  (44),  Bound  (2)  are  members 

of  the  group  of  Out  Skerries,  about  4  m.  N.E.  of  Whalsay.   There 

is  a  lighthouse  on  Bound,  and  the  rest  are  fishing  stations.   Yell 

(2483),  separated  from  the  north-east  coast  of  Mainland  by  Yell 

Sound,  is  the  second  largest  island  of  the  group,  having  a  length 

of  17  m.,  and  an  extreme  width  of  6}  m.,  though  towards  the 

middle  the  voes  of  Mid  Yell  and  Whale  Firth  almost  divide  it 

into  two.    It  contains  several  brocks  and  ruined  chapels  and  is 

an  important  fishing  sUtion.    Fetlar  (347)  lies  off  the  east  coast 

of  Yell,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  Colgnve  Sound  and  the  isle 

of  Hascosay  and  is  5  m.  long  by  6^  m.  broad.   It  ranks  with  the 

most  picturesque  and  most  fertile  members  of  the  group  and 

contains  a  breed  of  ponies,  a  cross  between  the  native  pony 

and  the  horse.    Uyea,  "  the  isle,"  from  the  Old  Norse  ify  (3), 

to  the  south  of  (Jnst,  from  which  it  i^  divided  by  the  narrow 

sounds  of  Uyea  and  Skuda,  yidds  a  beautiful  green  serpentine. 

Unst  (1940),  to  the  NX.  of  Yell  and  separated  from  it  by  Blue- 


mull  Sound,  is  12  m.  long  and  6  m.  wide.  It  has  been<alled  the 
"  garden  of  Shetland,"  and  offers  inducements  to  sportsmen  in 
its  trout  and  game.  The  male  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed 
in  the  fisheries  and  the  women  are  the  most  expert  knitters  of 
hosiery  in  the  islands.  Unst  contains  several  places  of  historic 
interest.  Near  the  south-eastern  promontory  stands  Muness 
Castle,  now  in  ruins,  built  in  1598 — according  to  an  inscription 
on  a  tablet  above  the  door — by  Laurence  Bruce,  natural  brother 
to  Lord  Robert  Stewart,  xst  earl  of  Orkney.  Bune»,  near 
Balta  Sound,  was  the  house  of  Drl^aurence  Edmonston  (1795- 
1879),  the  naturalist.  Near  Balliasta  are  the  remains  of  three 
stone  circles.  It  is  supposed  the  Ting,  or  old  Assembly,  met  at 
this  spot  before  it  removed  to  Tingwall.  Farther  north,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  bay,  lies  Haroldswick,  where  Harold  Haarfager 
is  believed  to  have  landed  in  872,  when  he  annexed  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands  to  Norway.  Burra  Firth,  in  the  north  of 
Unst,  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  magnificent  cliffs,  induding 
the  Noup  of  Unst,  the  hill  of  Saxavord  (934  ft.)i  the  Gord  and 
Henna  Ness.  Muckle  Flugga  (3),  about  x  m.  N.  of  Unst,  is  the 
most  northerly  point  of  Shetland,  and  the  site  of  a  lighthouse. 

AdndnistralioH. — Shetland  unites  with  Orkney  to  return  a 
member  to  parliament.  The  island  is  divided  into  Mainland 
district  (comprising  the  parishes  of  Northmavine,  Delting, 
Nesting,  Sandsting,  Walls,  Tingwall,  Bressay,  Lerwick  and 
Dunrossness)  and  North  Isles  district  (the  parishes  of  Unst, 
Fetlar  and  Yell).  It  forms  a  sheriffdom  with  Orkney  and 
Caithness,  and  there  is  a  resident  sheriff-substitute  at  Lerwick, 
the  county  town.  There  are  parish  poorhouses  in  Dunrossness 
and  Unst,  besides  the  Shetland  combination  poorhouse  at 
Lerwick.  The  county  is  under  school  board  jurisdiction  and 
Lerwick  has  a  secondary  school,  and  a  few  of  the  other  schools 
earn  grants  for  higher  education.  The  "residue"  grant  is 
expended  on  navigation  and  swimming  classes. 

History  and  Antiquities. — ^The  word  Shetland  is  supposed 
to  be  simply  a  modernized  rendering  of  the  Old  Norse  HjaUland, 
of  which  the  meaning  is  variously  given  as  "high  land," 
"Hjalti's  land" — after  Hjalti,  a  man  whose  name  occurs  in 
ancient  Norse  literature,  but  of  whom  little  else  is  known — and 
"  hilt  land,"  in  allusion  to  an  imagined,  though  not  too  obvious, 
resemblance  in  the  configuration  of  the  archipdago  to  the  hilt 
of  a  sword.  Of  the  original  Pictish  inhabitants  remains  exist 
in  the  form  of  stone  cirdes  (three  in  Unst  and  two  in  Fetlar) 
and  brocks  (of  which  75  examples  survive).  The  islanders  were 
converted  to  Christianity  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  by  Irish 
missionaries,  in  commemoration  of  whose  zeal  several  isles 
bear  the  name  of  Papa  or  "  priest."  Four  stones  with  Ogam 
inscriptions  have  been  found  at  different  places.  About  the 
end  of  the  8th  century  both  the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys  suffered 
from  the  depredations  of  Norse  vikings,  or  pirates,  until  Harold 
Haarfager  annexed  the  islands  to  Norway  in  875.  Hence- 
forward the  history  of  Shetland  is  scarcely  separable  from  that 
of  Orkney  (q.v.).  The  people,  more  remote  and  less  accessible 
to  external  influences,  retained  thdr  Scandinavian  du^acter- 
istics  longer  than  the  Orcadians.  The  Norse  language  and 
customs  survived  in  Foula  till  the  end  of  the  x8th  century, 
and  words  and  phrases  of  Norse  origin  still  colour  thdr  speech. 
George  Low  (1747--1795).  the  naturalist  and  historian  of  Orkney, 
who  made  a  tour  throu^  Shetland  in  17 74,  described  a  Runic 
monimient  which  he  saw  in  the  churchyard  of  Crosskirk,  in 
Northmavine  parish  (Mainland),  and  several  fragments  of  Norse 
swords,  shidd  bosses  and  broodies  have  been  dug  up  from  time 

to  time. 

See  George  Low,  Tour  tkrougk  tke  Islands  rf  Orkney  and  SheUand 
in  1774  (published  in  1879);  A.  Edmondston.  Zetland  Islands 
(1809);  Samuel  Hibbert-Ware,  Description  of  tke  Sketland  Isles 
(1822):  C.  Rampini.  Sketland  and  tke  Islanders  (1884);  C.  Sinclair, 
Sketland  and  tke  Sketlanders  (1840);  R.  S.  Cowie.  Sketland  (1896); 
Dr  Jakob  jakobwn,  Tke  Dialect  and  Place  Names  of  Sketland  (1897). 

SHEVAROY  HILLS,  a  detached  range  in  southern  India, 
in  the  Salem  district  of  Madras,  covering  an  area  of  150  sq. 
m.,  with  plateaus  from  4000  to  5000  ft.  above  sea-levd. 
They  indude  the  sanatorium  of  Yercaud,  and  several  coffee 
plantations. 
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SHIBAROHAN.  a  town  and  khanate  of  Afghan  Turkestan. 
The  town  lies  some  60  m.  W.  of  Balkh,  and  contains  12,000 
inhabitants,  Uzbcgs  and  Parsiwans.  It  has  a  dtadd,  but  is 
not  otherwise  fortified,  and  is  surrounded  by  good  gardens  and 
excellent  cultivation.  The  khanate  is  one  of  the  "  four  domains," 
which  were  long  in  dispute  between  Bokhara  and  Kabul,  but 
were  allotted  to  the  Afghans  by  the  Anglo-Russian  boundary 
agreement  of  1873, 

SHIBBOLETH,  a  Hebrew  word,  meaning  »n  ear  of  com  or  a 
stream  or  river,  from  shdbal,  to  grow,  increase,  flow,  used  by 
Jephthah,  probably  in  the  second  sense  with  reference  to  the 
river  Jordan,  as  a  test-word  to  distinguish  the  Ephraimites, 
who  were  unable  to  pronoxmce  the  sk,  from  the  men  of  Gilead 
(see  Judges  xii.  6)  at  the  passage  of  the  Jordan.  The  word 
ciceri  was  similarly  used  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  the  French 
known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  for  they  betrayed  their  nationality 
by  their  inkbility  to  pronounce  it.  The  term  has  also  come 
generally  to  mean  a  watchword,  catch-phrase  or  cry,  to  which 
the  members  of  a  party  adhere  after  any  significance  or  meaning 
which  it  may  have  imported  has  disappeared. 

See  Alphabet,  L  725.  for  a  diicusaion  of  the  nbUant  difficulty 
involved  in  the  teat  01  Judges  xiL  6, 

SHIEL.  LOCH,  a  lake  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  Scotland, 
lying  between  the  district  of  Moidart  in  Inverness-shire  and  the 
districts  of  Ardgour  and  Sunart  in  Argyllshire.  The  boundary 
line  between  the  two  counties  is  drawn  lengthwise  down  the 
centre  of  the  lake  and  is  continued  down  the  river  Shiel  to  the 
sea.  The  loch  is  17I  m.  long  and  varies  in  width  from  200  yds. 
to  I  m.,  and  is  only  x  i)  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  maximum  depth 
is  420  ft.  with  a  mean  depth  of  81)  ft.  The  lake  has  an  area  of 
4840  acres  or  7)  sq.  m.,  and  drains  directly  a  basin  of  72I  sq.  m., 
and  with  an  outflow  from  Loch  Dilate,  or  Doilake,  of  85)  sq.  m. 
Loch  Dilate  lies  z)  m.  E.  of  Loch  Shiel,  into  which  it  flows  by 
the  PoUoch.  It  is  i)  m.  long  at  its  maximum,  with  a  maximum 
depth  of  55  ft.,  and  covers  an  area  of  143  acres.  For  fully 
three-fourtta  of  its  length  Loch  Shiel  has  a  south-westerly 
direction,  but  at  Eilean  Fhianain  (Finnan's  Island)  it  strikes 
towards  the  west.  It  receives  the  Finnan  and  other  small 
streams  and  discharges  by  the  Shiel  to  the  salt-water  Loch 
Moidart.  On  the  north-west  and  south-east  it  is  skirted  by 
lofty  hills  (Sgor  Choileam  (3x64),  Sgor  nau  Coireachan  (3133) 
and  others  of  over  3000  ft.)  ,but  the  land  at  the  western  extxem^ty 
in  Ardnamurchan  is  low-lying. 

SHIELD.  WILLIAM  (z 748-1839),  English  musical  composer, 
was  bom  at  Swalwell,  near  Newcastle,  in  1748.'  His  father  began 
to  teach  him  singing  before  he  had  completed  his  sixth  year, 
but  died  three  years  later,  leaving  him  in  charge  of  guardians, 
who  made  no  provision  whatever  for  continuing  his  musical 
education,  for  which  he  was  thenceforward  dependent  entirely 
upon  his  own  aptitude  for  learning,  aided  by  a  few  lessons  in 
thoroughbass  which  he  received  from  Charles  Avison.  Notwith- 
standing the  difiiculties  inseparable  from  this  imperfect  training, 
he  obtained  admission  in  1773  to  the  orchestra  at  the  Italian 
Opera  in  London,  at  first  as  a  second  violin,  and  afterwards  as 
principal  viola,  and  this  engagement  he  retained  for  eighteen 
years.  In  the  meantime  he  turned  his  serious  attention  to 
composition,  and  in  X778  produced  his  first  English  comic  opera, 
The  FliUh  of  Bacons  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
with  so  great  sucoss  that  he  was  immediately  engaged  as 
composer  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  for  which  he  continued  to 
produce  English  operas  and  other  dramatic  pieces  in  quick 
succession  until  i797,when  he  resigned  his  office,  and  devoted 
himself  to  compositions  of  a  different  class,  producing  a  great 
number  of  very  beautiful  glees,  some  instrumental  chamber 
music,  and  other  miscellaneous  compositions.  In  18x7  he  was 
made  master  of  the  royal  music  He  died  in  London  on  the 
35th  of  January  1839,  and  was  buried  in  the  soath  doistcr  at 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Shield's  most  successful  dramatic  oompodtions  were  Rosina^ 
The  Mysteries  of  tiie  Castle,  The  Loch  and  Key  and  The  Castie  of 
Andalusia.  As  a  composer  of  songs  he  was  in  no  drme  inferior 
to  his  great  contemporary  Charles  Dibdin.  Indeed  Tne  Arethusa, 
The  Heaoint  of  the  Lead  and  The  Post  Cafflain  are  as  Uttle  likely 


to  be  forgotten  as  Dtbdin*s  Tom  Bawling  or  Saiurda'^  Night  at  See. 
Hts  vein  oL  melody  was  inexhaustible,  thoroughly  English  in  characto- 
and  always  conceived  in  the  pureCt  and  taotx.  deficate  taste,  and 
hence  it  is  that  many  of  his  airs  are  still  sung  at  concerts,  thoogh 
the  operas  for  which  they  were  written  have  long  been  banished  from 
the  stage.  His  Introduction  to  Harmony  (1794  and  1800)  oontaim  a 
great  cwal  of  valuable  information:  and  he  also  published  a  laefni 
treatise.  The  Rudiments  of  Tharou^dfoss. 

SHIELD  (0.  Eng.  scild,  cf.  Du.  and  Ger.  SckOd,  Dan.  Skfdd; 
the  origin  is  doubtful,  but  may  be  referred  to  the  root  seen  in 
"  shell "  or  "  scale  "*,  another  suggestion  connects  it  with  loeL 
shjalla,  to  clash,  rattle;  it  is  not  connected  with  the  Indo-Ccr. 
root  sheu,  seen  in  Gr.  cnhot,  Ktmns  Lat.  cutis,  akin,  sad^m, 
shield,  O.  Eng.  hyd,  hide,  and  in  "  sky  "),  a  piece  of  defexoivt 
armour  home  upon  the  left  arm  or  carried  in  the  left  band  as  a 
protection  against  missiles.  Varying  in  shape  and  form,  it  was 
the  principal  piece  of  defensive  armour,  from  the  Broiue  and 
Iron  Age  to  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  and  is  stUl  b«ne  by 
savage  warriors  throughout  the  world  (see  Asms  and  AxMOua, 
and  for  the  heraldic  shield  Hesaidky). 

In  modem  times  the  principle  of  the  shidd  has  been  ai^died 
to  guns  of  all  calibres  from  ix  and  xo  in.  calibre  downwards. 
Whereas  the  turret,  barbette,  cupola  and  other  heavy-armoured 
stmctures  are  intended  to  be  proof  against  the  heaviest  pro- 
jectiles, the  shield  is  usually  only  designed  to  resist  rifle  and 
shrapnel  bullets  or  very  light  shells.  For  the  applicaticm  of 
shields  to  field  artillery,  .&&,  see  the  articles  AxixuxxT  and 
Okonance. 

SHIELDS,  JAMES  (X8XO-X879),  American  soldier,  was  bora  ia 
Dungannon,  county  Tyrone,  Irdand,  in  x8xo.  He  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1826,  and  in  x  83  3  began  to  practice  U« 
in  Kaskaskia,  Illinois.  He  was  prominent  in  Democratic 
politics,  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatires 
in  X836-X838,  was  state  auditor  in  1841-X843,  was  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state  in  X843-X845,  and  was  commissioecr 
of  the  U.S.  General  Land  Office  in  X845-X847.  In  the  Mezicaa 
War  he  served  as  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  under  General 
Zachary  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande,  under  General  John  E.  Wool 
in  Chihuahua,  and  xmder  General  Winfield  Scott  in  the  soothen 
campaign;  he  was  breveted  major-general  for  gallantry  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  he  was  again 
wounded  at  Chapultepec  In  X849-X855  he  was  a  United  Suus 
senator  from  Illinois;  and  in  x 858-1859  was  a  senator  frras 
Minnesota.  In  x86o  he  removed  to  California.  In  August  i86t, 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers;  in  March  1862  he  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  General  Frederick  W.  Lander's  divificm;  be 
was  in  command  on*  the  Federal  side  at  Winchester  (33  March 
1863)  and  at  Port  Republic  (9  June);  and  in  March  1863  be 
resigned  his  commission.  He  then  settled  in  Carrollton,  Mi»> 
sotiri,  and  in  1875  '^'^  ^  member  of  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; in  1879  he  was  United  States  senator  from  Missoon 
for  six  weeks  to  fill  an  unexpired  tem.  He  died  at  Ottuswa, 
Iowa,  on  the  xst  of  June  1879. 

SHIFNAL,  or  Srxtfnal,  a  market  town  in  the  Newport  (S.) 
parliamentary  division  of  Shropshire,  England,  154  xn.  N.W. 
from  London  on  the  Wolverhampton-Shrewsbury  line  of  the 
Great  Westem  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  33 3X.  The  chorch  of  St 
Andrew  is  cmciform  and  full  of  fine  details  of  late  Norman,  Eaziy 
English  and  Decorated  work.  Trade  is  mainly  agricultural,  and 
cattle-fairs  are  held.  There  are  large  iron-works.  The  name  ef 
the  town  was  Idsall  when  in  X59X  a  fund  was  raised  by  rcyii 
favour  in  Shropshire  and  neighbouiing  counties  in  order  to 
rebuild  it  after  a  serious  fire. 

Within  6  m.  E.  of  Shif nid  are  Tong,  Boscobd  and  the  nnnneiy 
of  White  Ladies.  Tong  Castle  shares  with  the  castle  of  the  saese 
name  in  Kent  the  legend  of  the  dealings  of  the  Saxon  Hengest 
with  the  British  chieftain  Vortigem.  The  medieval  buildiBg 
was  demolished  late  in  the  x8th  century,  and  the  present  castle 
erected  in  mingled  Gothic  and  Moorish  styles.  Tong  chorch,  of 
fine  early  Perpendicular  work,  contains  a  remarkaUe  series  of 
ornate  tombs,  mainly  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  to  members 
of  the  Vernon  and  Stanley  families,  former  owners  of  the  castk: 
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The  Goliden  Chapel  on  the  south  aide  is  rich  late  Perpendicular, 
with  a  roof  of  fan-tiacery,  showing  signs  of  the  original  decora* 
tion  in  colours.  The  mansion  of  Boscobel  is  famous  as  the  house 
in  which  Charles  II.  was  concealed  in  1651  after  an  adventurous 
journey  from  Worcester,  where  his  arms  had  failed  before  those 
of  Cromwell.  The  secret  chamber  which  hid  him  is  preserved, 
but  he  also  found  refuge  in  a  tree  of  the  forest  which  then  sur- 
rounded  Boscobel.  A  tree  dose  to  the  house  still  bears  the  name 
of  Chules's  oak,  but  tradition  goes  no  further  than  to  assert  that 
it  grew  from  an  acorn  of  the  original  tree.  White  Ladies  was  a 
Cisteidan  nunnery;  and  the  slight  remains  are  Norman.  The 
pleasant  wooded  district  was  formerly  part  of  Brewood  Forest, 
which  extended  into  Staffordshire. 

8HIGATSB,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  T!bet,  next  in  import- 
ance to  Lhasa,  the  capital.  The  town,  which  is  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Nyang  chu  with  the  Tsangpo,  contains  about  9000  in- 
habitants (exclusive  of  priests),  and  is  about  i  m.  long  by  a  i  m. 
broad.  About  x  m.  to  the  north-east  is  situated  a  monastery 
called  Konkaling,  whilst  to  the  south-west  is  the  far-famed 
Tashilhunpo  monastery,  the  residence  of  one  of  the  great  high 
priests  of  Tibet,  co-equal  with  the  Dalai-Lama  of  Lhasa.  Be- 
tween the  Tashilhunpo  monastery  and  the  city  is  the  Thom  or 
open  market,  where  all  the  business  of  the  place  is  daily  trans- 
acted. A  wall  about  x  m.  in  circumference  surrounds  the 
Tashilhunpo  monastery,  within  which  are  numerous  temples 
and  houses,  four  of  the  larger  temples  being  decorated  with 
gilded  spires.  A  great  wealth  of  jeweb  and  precious  metal  is 
said  to  enrich  the  numerous  idols  of  Tashilhunpo.  The  monastery 
maintains  3300  priests.  The  dty  is  proteaed  by  a  fort  whidi 
stands  on  a  low  hill  to  the  north-west,  and  a  garrison  of  xooo 
Tibetan  soldiers  is  quartered  here.  The  munidpal  government 
Is  in  the  hands  of  two  dSpen  assisted  by  resident  Jongpons.  The 
soil  around  Shigatse  is  rich  and  productive,  the  devation  being 
between  ix,ooo  and  xa,ooo  ft.  Shigatse  lay  to  the  west  of  the 
British  route  of  advance  on  Lhasa  in  1904,  but  it  was  visited  by 
Captain  Rawling  on  his  way  to  open  the  market  at  Gartok. 

SHIQNAN  and  ROSHAN,  two  small  hill  sUtes  E.  of  the 
Badakshan  province  of  AfghanisUn.  They  extend  eastwards 
from  the  Panja,  where  it  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Badak- 
shan to  the  Pamirs.  The  native  rulers  of  Roshan  and  Sbignad 
claim  descent  from  Alexander  the  Great,  of  whom  legends  are 
still  current  in  the  country  about  the  upper  Oxus.  The  two 
states  were  conquered  by  Abdur  Rahman  in  1882,  but  were 
assigned  to  Russia  by  the  Durand  agreement  of  X893.  Since 
that  agreement  Russia  has  retired  from  all  districts  previously 
occupied  by  her  on  the  Idt  bank  of  the  Panja,  or  upper 
Oxus.  

SHl'ITES  (from  Arab.  shCa,  a  party,  and  then  a  sect),  the  name 
of  one  of  the  two  great  religious  divisions  of  Islam,  llie  Shiites 
bold  that  the  im&roate  and  caliphate  belong  to  the  house  of 
Mahomet  (Muhammad)  alone,  and  so  to  *A1I,  Mahomet's  son-in- 
law,  and  his  successors.  After  the  arbitration  on  the  claims  of 
*A]I  and  MoawIySL  to  the  caliphate  Ca.d.  658),  two  great  parties 
emerged  from  the  strife  of  feeling  caused  in  the  East  by  the 
deposition  of  *AII.^  Those  who  were  known  as  the  Khlrijites, 
being  mainly  country  Arabs,  were  democratic,  and  claimed 
that  the  office  of  caliph  was  dective,  and  that  the  caliph  might 
be  chosen  from  any  Arab  Moslem  family.  In  strong  opposition 
to  these  stood  the  party  afterwards  called  the  Shiites,  who 
regarded  *AII  and  his  descendants  as  the  only  rightful  caliphs. 
For  them  the  caliphate  was  a  God-given  office,  and  not  one  to 
be  given  by  human  appointment.  Belief  in  this  was  an  ordinance 
of  God,  an  article  of  the  faith.  He  who  did  not  accept  it  as  such 
was  an  unbeliever.  Moreover,  the  party  consisted  largely  of 
Persians  who  on  their  conversion  to  Islam  brought  with  them 
many  of  the  doctrines  of  their  old  faith,  religious  and  political. 
Among  these  was  the  belid  in  the  divinity  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  duty  of  worshipping  him.  Gnostic  elements,  which  may 
have  come  from  the  old  religion  of  Babylonia,  were  also  intro- 
duced. The  idea  of  an  absolute  personal  and  hereditary  monarchy 
thus  developed  among  the  subjects  of  *A1I.  But  in  Islam 
'  For  these  and  following  events  see  Calipbatb. 


there  is  no  separation  between  politics  and  theology.  The 
theological  position  of  the  Shiites  was  that  the  superhuman 
power  of  Mahomet  descended  to  the  members  of  his  house  ('All 
and  his  children),  so  that  they  could  interpret  the  will  of  God 
and  tell  future  events.  The  imim  was  infallible  and  a  mahdi  or 
guide  for  life.  What  the  im&m  gained  the  Koran  lost,  and  many 
of  the  Shiites  held  the  Mu*tazilite  or  rationalistic  ooinion  of  the 
created  nature  of  the  sacred  book. 

The  growth  of  the  Shiites  was  fostered  by  the  great  discontent 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  caliphate  with  Omayyad  rule  (see 
Caliphate,  and  Persia:  History).  Bdore  long  an  active 
propaganda  was  started,  and  leaders  (often  adventurers)  arose 
who  formed  parties  and  founded  sects  of  their  own  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Shiites.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  *Abdallah  ibn 
$ab&  (founder  of  the  $ab&'1yya),  who  in  the  caliphate  of  Othman 
had  preached  the  return  of  Mahomet  (founded  on  Koran  xxviii. 
84),  had  been  concerned  in  the  assassination  of  Othman,  and 
had  proclaimed  the  divinity  of  'All,  but  had  been  disowned  and 
punished  by  him.  On  'All's  death  he  declared  the  thunder  to 
be  the  voice,  and  the  lightning  the  scourge  of  the  translated 
caliph,  and  axmounced  that  his  divine  power  had  passed  to  his 
successors,  the  imflms. 

Another  sect,  the  Kaisinlyya,  followed  Kaisftn,  a  freedman  of 
'AH,  in  believing  in  the  superhuman  knowledge  of  Mahommed 
ibn  Hanaflyya,  a  son  of  'All  but  not  by  Fatima.  Religion  for 
these  was  obedience  not  to  law  but  to  a  person.  When  the 
doctrine  of  a  hidden  im&m  arose,  they  differed  from  the  §ab&'Iyya 
in  expecting  his  return  from  his  place  of  concealment  on  earth, 
not  from  heaven.  Among  them  an  adventurer  Mokhtar  (Mukh- 
tAr)  had  a  large  following  for  a  time.  He  taught  the  mutability 
both  of  the  knowledge  and  of  the  will  of  God — a  devdopment  of 
Mahomet's  own  teaching.  He  claimed  to  fight  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Hosain  (see  Hasan  and  Hosain)  and  to  serve  Mahommed 
ibn  Hanaflyya,  who,  however,  disowned  him.  He  was  killed  in 
687.  Some  of  the  Shiite  leaders,  as  Abu  Moslim,  when  renounced 
by  the  members  of  the  house  of  *A1I,  transferred  thdr  allegiance 
to  the  house  of  'AbbAs  (see  RAwendxs).  The  success  of  the 
Abbasids  in  supplanting  the  Omayyads  was  largely  due  to  the 
hdp  of  the  Shiites,  and  the  early  Abbasid  caliphs,  to  the  time  of 
Motawakkil,  were  half-Shiites  of  a  lax  order.  Shahrastftnl  (g.v.) 
in  his  Book  on  the  Sects  {KUdb  MUal  wan-Ni^,  ed.  Cureton, 
pp.  X09  ff.;  Haarbriicker's  translation,  vol.  i.  pp.  164  ff.)  divides 
the  Shiites  into  five  main  divisions:  the  Kais&nlyya,  the  Zaidlyva, 
the  Imimlyya,  the  Gh&Uyya  and  the  Isma'lUyya.  Of  these  the 
Ghflllyya  are  represented  by  the  followers  of  Ibn  $aba  (see 
above),  and  the  Kais&nlyya  have  been  already  described. 
These  parties  as  such  have  now  ceased  to  exist,  the  others  still 
remain.  The  Zaidites  or  Zaidlyya  are  the  followers  of  Zaid,  a 
grandson  of  Hosain,  and  are  the  most  moderate  of  the  Shiites, 
for  though  holding  that  the  im&mate  belongs  only  to  the  descend- 
ants of  'All  by  Fatima,  and  that  any  of  these  might  be  imiUn 
(even  though  two  or  three  should  be  in  existence  at  the  same 
time),  they  allow  that  circumstances  might  justify  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  caliph  for  the  time.  Thus  they  acknowledge  the 
im&mate  of  Abu  Bekr  and  Omar,  though  'All  was  more  entitled 
to  the  office.  One  branch  of  the  Zaidites  held  Tabaristan  from 
864  until  overturned  by  the  Samanids  in  928,  another  branch, 
arising  about  893  in  Yemen,  has  remained  there  until  the  present 
day.  The  Isma'Ilites  or  Isma'Ulyya  are  the  followers  of  Isma'd, 
the  elder  son  of  Ja'far  us^Sadlq,  the  sixth  imim  (see  table  below). 
He  was  rejected  as  successor  by  his  father  for  drinking  wine, 
and  his  party  might  soon  have  disappeared  if  he  had  not  served 
as  imfim  for  the  adventurous  sceptic  'Abdallah  ibn  MairoOn  (for 
his  propaganda  see  Carmathians).  Owing  to  the  success  of  this 
man  the  Isma'Ilites  have  given  rise  to  the  Carmathians  (9.V.), 
the  F&timites  (9.0.),  the  Assassins  iq.v.)  and  the  Druses  (q.v.). 

At  the  present  time  the  IsmaHiyya  still  exist  in  small  numbers, 
chiefly  about  Surat  and  Bombay.  Ine  Im&miyya  bdiifve  that  each 
im2m  has  been  definitely  named  by  bb  predeccs9or.  This  party 
broke  up  into  numerous  divisions,  and  im&ms  manifest  or  hidden 
secured  each  his  own  following.  The  most  important  of  these  parties 
is  that  of  the  Twelve  (the  Itnna'asharivya),  who  accept  and  follow 
I  the  twelve  descendants  of  'Ali  numkxred  in  the  accompanying  table. 
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I.  *Afi  (d.  661) 


2.  Mann  (d.  669)   3.  tulomn  (d.  680)    MaUomi 


Died  tba  ul- 


Haaafiyya 


Zaid.       4.  'An  called  Zain  ul-Abidin  (d.  c.  711) 

S.  Mabommed  ul-B2qir  (d.  756) 
(Abu  Ja'far  ul-BAqir). 


Isma'il 


6.  Ja'far  us- 


^iq(d. 


765) 


7.  Mas&  Kaam  (d.  c.  799). 

8.  'AU  ul-Reza  (Riza)  (d.  818) 
I 


9.  Mabommcd  ul-JawSd  (d.  834) 

fo.  *AU  ul-'Askari  (d.  868). 
II.  HaMA  ul-*Askari  (d.  874). 
12.  Mabommed  uUMahdL 

The  tivelfth  imftm  Mabommed  is  said  to  have  vanished  and  to  be 
in  hiding,  but  will  be  restored  by  God  to  his  people,  when  it  pleases 
Him.  The  creed  of  this  party  was  introduced  into  Persia  in  1502, 
when  the  SafAwids  conquered  the  country,  and  still  remains  its 
official  creed.  The  ^h  is  thus  only  the  temporary  substitute  for 
the  hidden  imim;  and  authoritative  decisions  in  religious  matters 
are  pronounced  by  Mujiahids,  t.e.  theologians  who  can  form  their 
own  opinions  and  require  obedience  to  their  dedsions. 

Other  points  in  which  Shiites  differ  from  Sunnites  depend  on 
their  Icgitimistic  opinions,  or  are  accommodations  of  the  rites  of 

Islam  to  the  Persian  nationality,  or  else  are  petty 
^^HJJ*        matters  affecting  cererooniaL    The  rejection  of  all  the 

Sunnite  books  of  tradition  goes  with  the  repudiation 
of  the  caliphs  under  whose  protection  these  were  handed  down. 
The  Shiites,  however,  have  their  own  collections  of  traditions. 
An  allegorical  and  mystical  interpretation  reconciles  the  words 
of  the  Koran  with  the  inordinate  respect  paid  to  *AlI;  the  Sunnite 
doctrine  of  the  tmcreated  Koran  is  denied.  To  the  Mahom- 
medan  confession  "  There  is  no  god  but  God  and  Mahomet  is 
His  ambassador  *'  they  add  "  and  'All  is  the  vicexegent  of  God  " 
(wail,  properly  "  confidant  ")-  There  are  some  modifications  in 
detail  as  to  the  four  main  religious  duties  of  Islam — the  pre- 
scriptions of  ritual  purity,  in  particular,  being  made  the  main 
duty  of  the  faithful.  The  prayers  are  almost  exactly  the  same, 
but  to  take  part  in  public  wonhip  is  not  obUgatory,  as  there  is 
at  present  no  legitimate  im2m  whose  authority  can  direct  the 
prayer  of  the  congregation.  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  may  be  per- 
formed by  a  hired  substitute,  or  its  place  can  be  taken  by  a  visit 
to  the  tombs  of  Shiite  saints,  e.g.  that  of  'AU  at  Nejef ,  of  Qosain 
at  KerbeUl,  of  Re^A  at  Meshed,  or  of  the  "  unstained  Fft^ima  " 
at  ^um  (Ffttima-i-ma'a$tlm,  daughter  of  MQsft,  the  7th  imftm). 
The  Shiites  are  much  the  most  zealous  of  Moslems  in  the  worship 
of  saints  (real  or  supposed  descendants  of '  AU)  and  in  pilgrimages 
to  their  graves,  and  they  have  a  characteristic  eagerness  to  be 
buried  in  those  holy  places.  The  Persians  have  an  hereditary 
love  for  pomps  and  festivities,  and  so  the  Shiites  have  devised 
many  religious  feasts.  Of  these  the  great  sacrificial  feast  {'id-i- 
Qurb&n;  Turkish  Qurbdn  Bairdm)  is  also  Sunnite;  the  first 
ten  days  of  the  month  MoJ^arram  are  dedicated  to  the  mourning 
for  the  death  of  ^osain  at  KerbeUl  (9.V.),  which  is  celebrated  by 
passion-plays  {ta'tiya),  while  the  universal  joy  of  the  Nauroz, 
or  the  New  Year  of  the  Old  Persian  calendar,  receives  a  Mahom- 
medan  sanction  by  the  tradition  that  on  this  day  the  prophet 
conferred  the  caliphate  on  *AlL 

While  they  naturally  reject  the  four  Sunnite  schools  of  juris- 
prudence, the  Shiites  also  derive  all  law  from  the  Koran,  and 
their  trained  clergy  (moUaks)  are  the  only  class  that  can  give 
legitimate  legal  responses.  Tlic  training  of  the  moUak  resembles 
that  of  the  Sunnite  'dlim.  The  course  at  the  madrasa  (medresse) 
embraces  grammar,  with  some  rhetoric  and  prosody,  logic, 
dogmatic  Koran  exegesis,  tradition  and  jurisprudence,  and 
finally  some  arithmetic  and  algebra.   The  best  madrasa  is  at 


KerbeUL  The  scholar  discharged  from  his  studies  becomes 
first  a  simple  mollah,  t.f.  local  judge  and  notary.  A  small  pbce 
has  one  such  judge,  larger  towns  a  college  of  judges  ander  a 
head  called  the  sheikh  ul-Istdm.  The  place  of  the  Sunnite 
muftb  is  filled  by  certain  of  the  imdM-juM*a,  i.e.  presidents  of 
the  chief  mosques  in  the  leading  towns,  who  in  respect  of  this 
function  bear  the  title  of  imdm  mujtahid.  This  is  a  dignity  con- 
ferred by  the  tacit  consent  of  people  and  clergy,  and  is  bdd  at 
one  time  only  by  a  very  few  distinguished  men.  In  Feraa,  the 
cadi  (^dfi)  is  an  inferior  judge  who  acu  for  the  sheiUi  a  l-lslisi 
in  special  cases,  and  a  mufti  is  a  solicitor  acting  under  the  judge 
to  prepare  cases  for  court. 

Under  the  Safawids,  when  the  clergy  had  great  influence,  they 
had  at  their  head  the  ^ru  ^f-fcdUr,  who  admintsteied  all  inous 
foundations  and  was  the  highest  judicial  authority.  But  so 
great  a  power  was  found  dangerous;  *Abbfts  the  Great  (1586- 
i6a8)  alMtained  from  filling  up  a  vacancy  which  occttired  in  it. 
and,  though  Sh&h  SafI  (1628-1641)  restored  the  office,  he  placed 
it  in  commission.  N&dir  Shih  abolished  it  in  his  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  the  Shiite  hierarchy  (1736),  and  since  then  it  has  not 
been  restored.  Yet  the  imftm-jum*a  of  IsffthAn,  the  old  Safivi 
capital,  is  tadlly  regarded  as  representative  of  -  the  invisiUe 
im&m  of  the  house  of  *A1I,  who  is  the  true  head  of  the  diurcfa. 
Various  vain  attempts  were  made  in  the  19th  century  to  sob- 
ordinate  the  authority  of  the  clergy  to  the  government.  Ouuufe 
the  clergy  the  greatest  influence  in  religious  matters  is  ihit 
exercised  by  the  dervishes  {q.v.).  As  it  was  long  necessary  to 
profess  orthodoxy  for  fear  of  the  Arabs,  it  came  to  be  an  estab- 
L'shed  Shiite  doctrine  that  it  is  lawful  to  deny  one's  faith  in  case 
of  danger.  This  "  caution  "  {laqlya)  or  *'  concealment  *'  {ketmdm) 
has  become  a  second  nature  with  the  Persians.  Another  ms- 
chicvous  thing  is  the  permission  of  temporary  marriages- 
marriages  for  a  few  hours  on  a  money  pa3rmcnt.  This  legitimized 
harlotry  (moCa)  is  forbidden  by  the  Sunna,  but  the  Shiites  aOov 
it,  and  the  rooUahs  adjust  the  contract  and  share  the  women's 
profits.  There  is  still  mental  Ufe  and  vigour  among  the  Shiites, 
as  appears  among  the  sects,  which,  allowance  being  made  for 
"  taqlya,"  play  no  inconsiderable  part.  The  AkhbArfs  (tnifi- 
tionalists),  who  adopt  a  semi  philosophical  way  of  ezplainisg 
away  the  plainest  doctrines  (such  as  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh) 
on  the  authority  of  false  traditions  of  *A1I,  are  not  so  much  a 
sect  as  a  school  of  theology  within  the  same  pale  as  the  orthodox 
Shia  or  Mujtahids.  A  real  dissenting  sect,  however,  b  ibe 
Sheikhls,  of  whose  doctrines  we  have  but  imperfect  and  discrepast 
accounts.  Representatives  of  the  old  extreme  Shiites,  who  hekl 
'AU  for  a  divine  incarnation,  are  found  all  over  Persia  in  the 
'AH-Ilihl  or  *A1I-Allfthl  sect  ("  *A1I  deifiets  ").  Finally,  in  the 
19th  century  arose  the  remarkable  attempt  at  reform  known  as 
Bftbiism  (q.v.). 

BlBLlOGRAPlTT.— The  work  of  Shahrastlni  (^.r.)  on  the  Sects  of 
Islam;  R.  Dozy,  Essai  sur  fkisUnre  de  Vtslamxsme  (Leiden  aad 
Paris,  1879);  G.  van  Vloten,  Recherdus  ntr  la  domtinatimt  ersic 
U  Ckiilunu,  6fc.  (Amsterdam,  1804);  various  works  of  A.  %os 
Kremer  and  I.  Goldziher;  J.  E.  Poiak,  Persten.  Das  LcuU  k^ 
setne  Bewekner  (3  vols..  Leipzig,  1865);  E.  C.  Browne.  A  Yof 
omoffc  the  Persians  (London,  1893).  (G.  W.  T.) 

SHIKAR,  the  Hindostani  term  for  sport,  in  the  sense  <rf  shoot- 
ing and  hunting.  The  word  is  in  universal  use  by  Angjo-Indiaos 
for  the  pursuit  of  Urge  game,  such  as  tiger-shooting  and  pig- 
sticking. The  shikari  is  either  the  native  expert,  who  marks  the 
game  for  the  sportsman,  or  else  the  European  sportsman  himself. 

SHIKARPUR,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Sukkur  district 
of  Sind,  Bombay.  It  is  situated  about  18  m.  from  the  right  baok 
of  the  Indus,  with  a  station  on  the  North-Westem  railway,  93  m. 
N.W.  of  Sukkur.  Pop.  (1901)  4949r.  Shikarpur  has  always 
been  an  important  place  as  commanding  the  trade  route  through 
the  Bolan  Pass,  and  its  merchants  have  deab'ngs  with  maay 
towns  in  Central  Asia.  It  has  a  large  market  and  manufactures 
of  carpets,  cotton  cloth  and  pottery.  Shika  rpur  was  formerly  the 
headquarters  of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  In  tgoi  two  sab- 
divisions  of  this  district  were  detached  to  form  the  new  district 
of  Larkana,  and  the  two  other  subdivisions  were  then  ooDStitoted 
the  district  of  Sukkur. 
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tHILDON,  a  market  town  in  the  Bishop  Auckland  parlia- 
mentary  division  of  Durham,  England,  9  m.  N.W.  from  Darling- 
ton by  a  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  of  Shlldon  and  East  Thickley  (1901)  ix,759-  At  New 
Shildon  or  East  Thickley  are  extensive  railway  engine  and  wagon 
works  belonging  to  the  railway  company.  A  laxge  coal  traffic  is 
handled  here,  as  there  are  collieries  and  foundries  in  the  vidnity. 

8HILLET0,  RICHARD  (1809-1876),  English  dassical  scholar, 
was  bom  at  UUeskelf  in  Yorkshire  on  the  25th  of  November  1809. 
He  was  educated  at  Repton  and  Shrewsbury  schools,  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1867  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Peter- 
house.  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  Cambridge,  where  he  died  on 
the  a4th  of  September  1876.  Shilleto  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Greek  scholars  that  England  has  produced;  in  addition,  he  had 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  English  languages 
and  literature.  He  published  little,  being  obliged  to  devote  the 
best  years  of  his  life  to  private  tuition.  He  was  the  most  famous 
classical  *'  coach  "  of  his  day,  and  almost  all  the  best  men  passed 
through  his  hands.  His  edition  of  the  D«  falsa  Ugatione  of 
Demosthenes  will  always  remain  a  standard  work,  but  his  first  two 
books  of  Thucydides  (an  instalment  of  a  long-contemplated 
edition)  hardly  came  up  to  expectation.  His  pamphlet  Thucydides 
or  GroU  t  excited  a  considerable  amount  of  feeling.  While  it  un- 
doubtedly damaged  Grote's  reputation  as  a  scholar,  it  was  felt 
that  it  showed  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  special  greatness  of 
the  historian.  Shilleto's  powers  as  a  translator  from  English 
into  Greek  (especially  prose)  and  Latin  were  unrivalled;  a 
selection  of  his  versions  was  published  in  loox. 

See  B.  H.  Kennedy  in  Cambridge  Journal  oj  Philology  (1877). 

SHILLINOt  an  English  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  twelve  pence. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  somewhat  obscure.  There  was  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  coin  termed  scilling,  or  scyUing^  worth  about  fivepence, 
which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Teutonic  root,  shil^  to  divide, 
•Vling  on  the  analogy  of  farthing  {q.v.).  The  silver  shilling  was 
first  struck  in  1504,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  In  Charles  II.'s 
reign  shillings  were  first  issued  with  milled  edges.  In  George  IV. 's 
reign  were  issued  the  so-called  "lion  shillings,"  bearing  the 
royal  crest,  a  crowned  lion  on  a  crown,  a  design  reverted  to  in  the 
coinage  of  Edward  VII.  A  shilling  is  token  money  merely,  it  is 
nominally  in  value  the  one-twentieth  of  a  pound,  but  one  troy 
pound  of  silver  is  coined  into  sixty-six  shillings,  the  standard 
weight  of  each  shilling  being  87-27  grains. 

SHILLONCt,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Khasi  HOls  district 
of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  It  is  situated  in  25"  34'  N.  and 
91"  53'  £.,  on  a  plateau  4978  ft.  above  the  sea,  63  m.  by  cart- 
road  S.  of  Gauhati,  on  the  Brahmaputra.  Pop.  (1901)  8384. 
Shillong  practically  dates  from  1864,  when  the  district  head- 
quarters were  tran^erred  from  Cherrapunji.  It  was  chosen  as  the 
seat  of  government  in  1874,  when  the  province  of  Assam  was 
constituted.  Every  one  of  the  public  buildings  and  houses  that 
quickly  grew  up  was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the  great  earth- 
quake of  the  X2th  of  June  1897,  but  they  have  since  been  rebuilt. 
Cantonments  are  provided  for  a  battalion  of  Gurkhas  with  two 
guns,  and  Shillong  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Assam  brigade  of 
the  8th  division  of  the  Northern  army.  There  are  a  government 
high  school  and  a  training  school  for  masters.  The  Welsh 
Presbyterian  mission  is  active  in  promoting  education.  Since 
1905,  when  Dacca  became  the  capital  of  the  new  province  of 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  Shillong  has  declined  in  importance; 
but  it  is  still  the  summer  residence  of  the  government  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  district. 

SHILLUH,  or  ShlCr  ("  vagabonds  "),  the  name  given  by  the 
Arabized  Moors  to  the  Berber  peoples  of  southern  Morocco. 
They  occupy  chiefly  the  province  of  Sus.  The  name  is  said  to 
be  a  corruption  of  dshliih  (pi.  ishldh),  a  camel-hair  tent.  They 
are  of  fine  physique,  strong  and  wiry,  and  true  Berbers  in  features 
and  fairness.  They  are  as  a  rule  shorter  than  the  Berbers  of 
Algeria  (see  Berbers  and  Morocco). 

SHILLUK,  a  Negro  race  of  the  upper  Nile  valley,  occupying 
the  lands  west  of  the  White  Nile  from  the  Sobat  northward  for 
about  360  m.,  and  stretching  westward  to  the  territory  of  the 
Baggara  tribes.   They  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  Negro  tribes 


of  the  Anglo-Eg3rptian  Sudan,  and  form  one  great  family  with 

the  Alur  and  Acholi  (g.v.)  and  others  in  the  south.    Formerly 

extending  as  far  north  as  Khartum  and  constituting  a  powerful 

Negro  kingdom,  they  are  now  decadent.   They  are  the  only  race 

on  the  upper  Nile  recognizing  one  chief  as  ruler  of  all  the  tribes,  the 

chiefship  passing  invariably  to  the  sister's  ciiild  or  some  other 

relative  on  the  female  ^de.   The  Shilluk  towns  on  the  Nile  bank 

are  usually  placed  near  to  one  another.   They  own  large  herds  of 

cattle.  In  physique  the  Shilluks  are  typical  Negroes  and  jet  black. 

The  men  used  to  wear  nothing,  the  women  a  calf-skin  attached 

to  their  girdle,  but  with  the  establishment  of  Anglo-Egyptian 

control,  e.  1900,  they  gradually  adopted  clothes.    The  poorer 

people  smear  themselves  with  ashes.    They  ornament  the  hair 

with  grass  and  feathers  in  fantastic  forms  such  as  a  halo,  helmet, 

or  even  a  broad-brimmed  hat.    When  they  saw  Schweinfurth 

wearing  a  broad  felt  hat  they  thought  him  one  of  them,  and  were 

amazed  when  he  took  it  off.    They  are  skilful  as  hunters,  and 

especially  as  fishermen,  q>earing  fish  while  wading  or  from 

ambach  rafts.    Their  arms  are  spears,  shields  and  dubs.    Their 

religion  is  a  kind  of  ancestor  and  nature  worship. 

See  G.  A.  Schweinfurth,  Heart  of  Africa  (1874);  W.  Junker, 
Troods  in  Africa,  Ens.  ed.  (London,  1800-1892);  The  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan^  edited  by  Count  Gleicben  (London,  1905). 

SHILOH,  BATTLS  OF.  This,  the  second  great  battle  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  also  called  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
was  fought  on  the  6th-7th  of  April  1862  between  the  Union  forces 
under  Grant  and  Buell  and  the  Confederates  under  A.  S.  Johnston 
and  Beauregard.  In  view  of  operations  against  Corinth,  Missis- 
sippi, Grant's  army  had  ascended  the  Tcimessec  to  Pittsburg 
Landing  and  there  disembarked,  while  the  co-operating  army 
under  Buell  moved  across  country  from  Nashville  to  join  it. 
The  Confederates  concentrated  above  40,000  men  at  Corinth 
and  advanced  on  Pittsburg  Tending  with  a  view  to  beating 
Grant  before  Buell's  arrival,  but  their  concentration  had  left 
them  only  a  narrow  margin  of  time,  and  the  advance  was  further 
delayed  by  the  wretched  condition  of  the  roads.  Beauregard 
advised  Johnston  to  give  up  the  enterprise,  but  on  account  of 
the  bad  effect  a  retreat  would  have  on  his  raw  troops  Johnston 
resolved  to  continue  his  advance.  Grant  meantime  had  disposed 
his  divisions  in  camps  around  the  Landing  rather  with  a  view  to 
their  comfort  than  in  accordance  with  any  tactical  scheme.  No 
entrenchments  were  made;  Halleck,  the  Union  commanding 
general  in  the  West,  was  equally  over-confident,  and  allowed  Buell 
to  march  in  leisurely  fashion.  Even  so,  more  by  chance  than 
intentionally,  Buell's  leading  division  was  opposite  the  Landing, 
awaiting  only  a  ferry,  on  the  evening  before  the  battle; 
Grant,  however,  declined  to  allow  it  to  cross,  as  he  thought  that 
there  would  be  no  fighting  for  some  days.  At  6  a.m.  on  the  6th 
of  April,  near  Shiloh  Church  (2  m.  from  Pittsburg  Landing),  the 
Confederate  army  deployed  in  line  of  battle,  and  advancing 
directly  on  the  Landing,  surprised  and  broke  up  a  brigade  of  the 
most  advanced  Union  division  (Prentiss's)  which  had  been  sent 
forward  from  camp  to  reconnoitre.  The  various  Union  divisions 
hurriedly  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  but  they  were  dispersed 
in  several  camps  which  were  out  of  sight  of  one  another,  and  thus 
the  Confederate  army  lapped  round  the  flanks  of  each  local 
defence  as  it  encountered  it.  The  two  advanced  divisions  were 
swiftly  driven  in  on  the  others,  who  were  given  a  little  time  to 
prepare  themselves  by  the  fact  that  in  the  woods  the  Confederate 
leaders  were  unable  to  control  or  manceuvre  their  excited  troops. 
But  the  rear  Union  divisions,  though  ready,  were  not  connected, 
and  each  in  turn  was  isolated  and  forced  back,  fighting  hard, 
towards  the  Landing.  The  remnant  of  Prentiss's  division  was 
cut  off  and  forced  to  surrender.  Another  division  had  its  com- 
mander, W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  killed.  But  on  the  other  side  the 
disorder  became  greater  and  greater,  many  regiments  were  used 
up,  and  Johnston  himself  killed  in  vainly  attacking  on  a  point 
of  Wallace's  line  called  the  Hornet's  Nest.  The  day  passed  in 
confused  and  savage  scuffles  between  the  raw  enthusiasts  of 
either  side,  but  by  5.30  p.m.  Grant  had  formed  a  last  (and  now  a 
connected)  lineof  defence  with  Buell's  leading  division  (Nelson's) 
and  all  of  his  own  infantry  that  he  could  rally.    This  line  was 
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hardly  600  yds.  from  the  Landing,  but  it  was  in  a  naturally 
strong  position,  and  Beauregard  suspended  the  attack  at  sunset. 
There  was  a  last  fruitless  assault,  delivered  by  some  of  the 
Confederate  brigades  on  the  right  that  had  not  received  Beau- 
regard's order  against  Nelson's  intact  troops,  who  were  supported 
by  the  fire  of  the  gunboats  on  the  Tennessee.  Dunng  the  night 
Grant's  detached  division  (Lew  Wallace's)  and  Buell's  army  came 
up,  totalling  25,000  fresh  troops,  and  at  5  a.m.  on  the  7th  Grant 
took  the  offensive.  Beauregard  thereupon  decided  to  extricate 
his  sorely-tried  troops  from  the  misadventure,  and  retired 
fighting  on  Corinth.  About  Shiloh  Church,  a  strong  rearguard 
under  Bragg  repulsed  the  attacks  of  Grant  and  Buell  for  six 
hours  before  withdrawing,  and  all  that  Grant  and  Buell  achieved 
was  the  reoccupation  of  the  abandoned  camps.  It  was  a  Con- 
federate  failure,  but  not  a  Union  victory,  and,  each  side  being 
weakened  by  about  10,000  men,  neither  made  any  movements 
for  the  next  three  weeks. 

SHILOH,  a  town  of  Ephraim,  where  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark 
was,  under  the  priesthood  of  the  house  of  Eli.  According  to 
I  Sam.  iii.  3, 15,  this  sanctuary  was  not  a  tabernacle  but  a  temple, 
with  doors.  But  the  priestly  narrator  of  Josh,  xviii.  x  has  it 
that  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  there  by  Joshua  after  the  conquest. 
In  Judges  xxi.  19  seq.  the  yearly  feast  at  Shiloh  appears  as  of 
merely  local  character.  Tlie  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  seems  to  have 
been  destroyed,  probably  by  the  Philistines  after  the  battle  of 
Ebenezer;  cf.  Jeremiah  vii.  12  seq.  The  position  described  in 
Judges,  he.  cit.,  gives  certainty  to  the  identification  with  the 
modem  Seilun  lying  some  2  m.  E.S.E.  of  Khan  Labban  (Lebonah), 
on  the  road  from  Bethel  to  Shechem.  Here  there  is  a  ruined 
village,  on  an  elevation  protected  by  lofty  hills  on  three  sides,  and 
open  only  towards  the  south,  offering  a  strong  position,  which 
suggests  that  the  place  was  a  stronghold  as  well  as  a  sanctuary. 
Fertile  land  stirrounds  the  hill.  The  name  Seilun  corresponds  to 
SiXow  in  Josephus.  LXX.  has  litiXu,  l/tiXufi.  The  forms 
given  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  (nVv,  iVv)  have  dn^iped  the  final 
consonant,  which  reappears  in  the  adjective  ntVv. 

SHIMOOA,  or  Sheemoga,  a  town  and  district  in  the  state  of 
Mysore,  southern  India.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  Tunga 
river,  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway.  Pop.  (xqox) 
6240.  The  area  of  the  district  is  4025  sq.  m.  Its  river  system 
is  twofold;  in  the  east  the  Tunga,  Bhadra  and  Varada  unite  to 
form  the  Tungabhadra,  which  ultimately  falls  into  the  Kistna 
and  so  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  while  in  the  west  a  few  minor 
streams  flow  to  the  Sharavati,  which  near  the  north-western 
frontier  bursts  throiigh  the  Western  Qhats  by  the  celebrated 
Falls  of  Gersoppa  iq.v.). 

The  western  half  of  the  district  is  mountainous  and  covered  with 
magnificent  forest,  and  is  known  as  the  Malnad  or  hill  country, 
some  of  the  peaks  being  4000  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  general 
elevation  of  Shimoea  is  about  aooo  ft.;  and  towards  the  east  it 
opens  out  into  the  Maidan  or  plain  country,  which  forms  part  of 
the  general  plateau  of  Mysore.  Tne  Malnad  region  is  very  picturesque, 
its  scenery  abounding  with  every  charm  of  tropical  lorests  and  moun- 
tain wilds;  on  the  other  hand,  the  features  of  the  Maidan  country 
are  for  the  most  part  comparatively  tame.  The  mineral  products 
of  the  district  include  iron-ore  and  laterite.  The  soil  is  loose  and 
sandy  in  the  valleys  of  the  Malnad.  and  in  the  north-cast  the  black 
cotton  soil  prevails.  Bison  are  common  in  the  taluk  of  Saugor, 
where  also  wild  elephants  are  occasionally  seen;  while  tigers, 
leopards,  bears,  wild  nog,  sambkar  and  chtidl  deer  are  numerous  in 
the  wooded  tracts  of  the  west.  Shimoga  presents  much  variety  of 
climate.  The  south-west  monsoon  is  felt  in  full  force  for  about  25  m. 
from  the  Ghats,  bringing  an  annual  rainfall  of  more  than  150  in., 
but  the  rainfall  gradually  diminishes  to  31  in.  at  Shimoga  station 
and  to  25  in.  or  less  at  Chennagiri.  The  population  in  1901  was 
531.736.  Rice  is  the  staple  crop;  next  in  importance  is  sugar-cane; 
areca  nuts  are  also  extensively  grown;  and  miscellaneous  crops 
include  vegetables,  fruits  and  pepper.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
coarse  cotton  cloths,  rough  country  blankets,  iron  implements, 
brass  and  copper  wares,  pottery  and  jaggery.  The  district  is  noted 
for  its  beautiful  sandal-wood  carving. 

Durii^  the  Mahommedan  usurpation  of  Mysore  from  1761  to 
I799>  unceasing  warfare  kept  the  whole  country  in  constant  turmoil. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Hindu  dynasty  Shimoga  became  the 
scene  of  disturbances  caused  by  the  mai-administ ration  of  the 
Deshast  Brahmans,  who  had  seized  upon  every  office  and  made 
thenudves  obnoxious.       These  disturbances  culminated  in  the 


insurrection  of  1830,  which  led  to  the  direct  assumptioo  of  the 
administration  by  the  British. 

SHINOLB.  (x)  A  Middle  English  corruption  of  idbff^,  from 
Lat.  scindula  or  scandulCf  a  wooden  tile,  from  scamdere,  to  cut— 
a  kind  of  wooden  tile,  generally  of  oak,  used  in  places  iHiere 
timber  is  plentiful,  for  covering  roofs,  spires,  &c.  In  Engiaod 
they  are  generally  plain,  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  ends 
are  sometimes  rounded,  pointed  or  cut  into  ornamental  fonn. 
(2)  Water- worn  detritus,  of  larger  and  coarser  form  tban  gimve^ 
chiefly  used  of  the  pebbly  detritus  of  a  sea-beach.  Tbxs  wocd  is 
of  Norwegian  origin,  from  singf  or  singling^  coarse  graveL  It  is 
apparently  derived  from  singla,  to  make  a  ringing  souxid,  a  fona 
of  "  to  sing,"  with  allusion  to  the  peculiar  noise  made  when 
walking  over  shingle.  (3)  The  word  "  shingles,"  the  oommoo 
name  of  herpes  tosteff  a  particular  form  of  the  inflammatOTj 
eruption  of  the  skin  known  as  herpes  (9.9.),  is  the  plural  of  aa 
obsolete  word  for  a  girdle,  sengle,  taken  through  O.  Fr.  een^ 
from  Lat.  cingtUuMy  cingtret  to  gird. 

8HI1IWARL  a  Durani  Afghan  tribe  occupying  the  Dorthcn 
slopes  of  the  Safed  Kob  bek>w  Jalalabad.  One  clan,  the  Ali  Shcf 
Khel,  fall  within  the  British  sphere  in  the  North- West  Frontier 
Province  of  India.  They  live  on  the  Loargai  border  of  Peshawar 
district,  and  number  some  3000  fighting  men.  The  lemaining 
three  dans  are  Afghan  subjects. 

8HI0-0HI,  the  Japanese  game  of  chess.    Like  Ce-^ang,  the 

game  of  the  middle  classes,  and  Sugorochu  (double-six),  that  of 

the  common  people,  it  was  introduced  from  China  many  oentuiies 

ago  and  is  still  popular  with  the  educated  classes.    It  is  played 

on  a  board  divided  into  81  squares,  nine  on  a  side,  with  ao  pieces 

on  each  side,  arranged  on  the  three  outer  rows.    Tbe  pieces, 

which  are  flat  and  punt-shaped  with  the  smaller  end  towards  the 

front,  represent,  by  means  of  different  inscriptions,  the  O,  or  5A», 

King-General,  with  whose  checkmate  the  game  ends,  his  two 

chief  aids,  the  Kin  and  Chin,  Gold  and  Silver  Generals  (two  of 

each),  Ka-Ma,  horse  or  knight  (two),  Fort,  spearman  (two),  00c 

Hiska,  or  flying  chariot  (rook),  one  Kaku  (bishop),  and  nine  Hie 

or  Fut  soldiers  or  pawns.    All  these  pieces,  like  those  in  cfaes, 

possess  different  functions.    The  chief  difference  between  chess 

and  SkuhgH  is  that  in  the  Japanese  game  a  piece  does  not  cease 

to  be  a  factor  in  the  game  when  it  is  captured  by  the  opponent, 

but  may  be  returned  by  him  to  the  board  at  anyw  time  as  a 

reserve;  and,  secondly,  all  pieces,  except  the  King  and  Gold 

General,  are  promoted  to  higher  powers  upon  entering  the  last 

three  rows  of  the  enemy's  territory.   This  possibility  of  utilizing 

captured  forces  against  their  former  masters  and  the  altering 

values  of  the  different  men  render  skio-gki  a  very  difficult  and 

complicated  game. 

See  Cantes  Ancient  and  Onentai^  by  E.  FaUcener  (London,  189a): 
the  Field  (Sept.  1904). 

SHIP*  the  generic  name  (O.  Eng.  ja>,  Ger.  5cM/,  Gr.  cmk^ai, 
from  the  root  skap^  cf .  "  scoop  ")  for  the  invention  by  which 
man  has  contrived  to  convey  himself  and  hb  goods  upon  water. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  points.to  the  fundamental  oonceptioo 
by  which,  when  realised,  a  means  of  flotation  was  obtained 
superior  to  the  raft,  which  we  may  consider  the  earliest  and 
most  dementary  form  of  vessd.  Tint  trunk  of  a  tree  hdlowed 
out,  whether  by  fire,  or  by  such  primitive  tools  as  are  fashioocd 
and  used  with  singular  patience  and  dexterity  by  savage  races, 
represents  the  first  effort  to  obtain  flotation  depending  on  some- 
thing other  than  the  mere  buoyancy  of  the  material.  The  poets, 
with  characteristic  insight,  have  fastened  upon  these  points. 
Homer's  hero  Ulysses  is  instructed  to  make  a  raft  with  a  raised 
platform  upon  it,  and  selects  trees  "  withered  of  old,  exceeding 
dry,  that  might  float  lightly  for  him  "  (Od.  v.  240).  Vixgil, 
glorifying  the  dawn  and  early  progress  of  the  arts,  teOs  us^ 
"  Rivers  then  first  the  hollowed  alders  felt "  {Georg.  L  136,  n. 
45>)'  Alder  is  a  heavy  wood  and  not  fit  for  rafts.  But  to  make 
for  the  first  time  a  dug-out  canoe  of  alder,  and  so  to  secure  its 
flotation,  would  be  a  triumph  of  primitive  art,  and  thus  the  poet's 
expression  represents  a  great  step  in  the  history  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  ship. 

Primitive  efforts  in  this  direction  may  be  i-i*****^  in  the 
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following  order:  (i)  rafts— floating  logs,  or  bundles  of  brush- 
wood or  reeds  or  rushes  tied  together;  Ca)  dug-outs— hollowed 
trees;  (3)  canoes  of  bark,  or  of  skin  stretched  on  framework 
or  inflated  skins  (balsas);  (4)  canoes. or  boats  of  pieces  of  wood 
stitched  or  fastened  together  with  sinews  or  thongs  or  fibres 
of  vegetable  growth;  ($)  vessels  of  planks,  stitched  or  bolted 
together  with  inserted  ribs  and  decks  or  half  diecks;  (6)  vessels 
of  which  the  framework  is  first  set  up,  and  the  planking  of  the 
hull  nailed  on  to  them  subsequently.  All  these  in  their  primitive 
forms  have  survived,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  with  different 
modifications  marking  progiew  in  civilization.  Climatic  in- 
fluences  and  racial  peculiarities  have  imparted  to  them  their 
specific  characteristics,  and,  combined  with  the  available  choice 
of  materials,  have  determined  the  particular  type  in  use  in  each 
locality.  Thus  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia  is  found  the 
single  log  of  buoyant  wood,  not  hollowed  out  but  pointed  at 
the  ends.  Rafts  of  reeds  are  also  found  on  the  Australian  coast. 
In  New  Guinea  catamarans  of  three  or  more  logs  lashed  together 
with  rattan  are  the  commonest  vessel,  and  similar  forms  appear 
on  the  Madras  coast  and  throughout  the  Asiatic  islands.  On 
the  coast  of  Peru  rafts  made  of  a  very  buoyant  wood  are  in  use, 
some  of  them  as  much  as  70  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  broad;  these  are 
navigated  with  a  sail,  and,  by  an  ingenious  system  of  centre 
boards,  let  down  either  fore  or  aft  between  the  lines  of  the  timbers, 
can  be  made  to  tack.  The  sea-going  raft  is  often  fitted  with  a 
platform  so  as  to  protect  the  goods  and  persons  carried  from 
the  wash  of  the  sea.  Upright  timbers  fixed  upon  the  logs 
forming  the  raft  support  a  kind  of  deck,  which  in  turn  is  itself 
fenced  in  and  covered  over.*^  Thus  the  idea  of  a  deck,  and  that 
of  side  planking  to  raise  the  freight  above  the  level  of  the  water 
and  to  save  it  from  getting  wet,  are  among  the  earliest  typical 
expedients  which  have  found  their  development  in  the  progress 
of  the  art  of  shipbuilding. 

I.  History  to  the  Invention  of  Steamships 

Whether  the  observation  of  shells  floating  on  the  water,  or 
of  split  reeds,  or,  as  some  have  fancied,  the  nautilus,  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  hollowing  out  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  practice 
ascends  to  a  very  remote  antiquity  in  the  history  of  man.  Dug- 
out canoes  of  a  single  tree  have  been  found  associated  with  objects 
of  the  Stone  Age  among  the  ancient  Swiss  lake  dwellings;  nor 
are  specimens  of  the  same  dass  wanting  from  the  bogs  of  Ireland 
and  the  estuaries  of  England  and  Scotland,  some  obtained  from 
the  depth  of  25  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  soiL  The  hoUowed 
trunk  itself  noay  have  suggested  the  use  of  the  bark  as  a  means  of 
flotation.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  bark 
canoe,  its  construction  is  a  step  onwards  in  the  art  of  ship- 
building. For  the  lightness  and  pliability  of  the  material 
necessitated  the  invention  of  some  internal  framework,  so  as 
to  keep  the  sides  apart,  and  to  give  the  stiffness  required  both  for 
purposes  of  propulsion  and  the  carrying  of  its  frei^^t.  Similarly, 
in  countries  where  suitable  timber  was  not  to  be  found,  the  use 
of  skins  or  other  water-tight  material,  such  as  felt  or  canvas, 
covered  with  pitch,  giving  flotation,  demanded  also  a  framework 
to  keep  them  distended  and  to  bear  the  weight  they  had  to  carry. 
In  the  framework  we  have  the  rudimentary  ship,  with  longitudinal 
bottom  timbers,  and  ribs,  and  cross-pieces,  imparting  the 
requisite  stiffness  to  the  covering  material  Bark  canoes- are 
found  in  Australia,  but  the  American  continent  is  their  true 
home.  In  northern  regions  skin  or  woven  material  made  water- 
tight supplies  the  place  of  bark. 

The  next  step  in  the  construction  of  vessels  was  the  building 
up  of  canoes  or  boats  by  fastening  pieces  of  wood  together  in 
a  suitable  form.  Some  of  these  canoes,  and  probably  the  earliest 
in  type,  are  tied  or  stitched  together  with  thongs  or  cords. 
The  Madras  surf  boats  are  perhaps  the  most  familiar  example 
of  this  type,  which,  however,  is  found  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
and  in  Central  Africa  (on  the  Victoria  Nyanza),  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  in  many  islands  of  the  Pacific  Some  of  these 
canoes  show  a  great  advance  in  the  art  of  construction,  being 

*  The  raft  of  Ulysses  described  in  Homer  (pd.v.)  must  have  been 
of  this  class* 


built  up  of  pieees  fitted  together  with  ridges  on  their  inner  sides, 
throu^  which  the  fastenings  are  passed.'  These  canoes  have 
the  advantage  of  elasticity,  which  gives  them  ease  in  a  seaway, 
and  a  comparative  immunity  where  ordinary  boats  would  not 
hold  together.  In  these  cases  the  body  of  the  canoe  is  constructed 
first  and  built  to  the  shape  intended,  the  ribs  being  inserted 
afterwards,  and  attached  to  the  sides,  and  having  for  their  main 
function  the  uniting  of  the  deck  and  cross-pieces  with  the  body 
of  the  canoe.  Vessels  thus  stitched  together,  and  with  an  inserted 
framework,  have  from  a  very  early  time  been  constructed  in 
the  Eastern  seas  far  exceeding  in  size  anything  that  would  be 
called  a  canoe,  and  in  some  cases  attaining  to  200  tons  burthen. 

From  the  stitched  form  the  next  step  onwards  is  to  fasten 
the  materials  out  of  which  the  hull  is  built  up  by  pegs  or  treenails; 
and  of  this  system  early  types  appear  among  the  Polynesian 
islands  and  in  the  Nile  boats  described  by  Herodotus  (ii.  q6), 
the  prototype  of  the  modem  "  nuggur."  The  raft  of  Ulysses 
described  by  Homer  presents  the  same  detail  of  construction. 
It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  early  types  of  boats  belonging 
to  the  North  Sea  present  an  intermediate  method,  in  which  the 
planks  are  fastened  together  with  pins  or  treenails,  but  are 
attached  to  the  ribs  by  cords  passing  thtough  holes  in  the  ribs 
and  corresponding  holes  bored  through  ledges  cut  on  the  inner 
side  of  each  plank. 

We  thus  arrive,  in  tracing  primitive  efforts  in  the  art  of  ship 
construction,  at  a  stage  from  which  the  transition  to  the  practice 
of  setting  up  the  framework  of  ribs  fastened  to  a  timber  keel 
laid  lengthwise,  and  subsequently  attaching  the  planking  of 
the  hull,  was  comparatively  simple.  The  keel  of  the  modem 
vessel  may  be  said  to  have  its  prototype  in  the  single  log  which 
was  the  parent  of  the  dug-out.  The  side  planking  of  the  vessel, 
which  has  an  earlier  parentage  than  the  ribs,  may  be  traced 
to  the  attempt  to  fence  in  the  platforms  upon  the  sea-going 
rafts,  and  to  the  planks  fastened  on  to  the  sides  of  dug-out 
canoes  so  as  to  give  them  a  raised  gunwale.'  The  ribs  of  the 
modem  vessel  are  the  development  of  the  framework  originally 
inserted  after  the  completion  of  the  hull  of  the  canoe  or  built-up 
boat,  but  with  the  difference  that  they  are  now  prior  in  the  order 
of  fabrication.  In  a  word,  the  skeleton  of  the  hull  is  now  first 
built  up,  and  the  skin,  &c.,  adjusted  to  it;  whereas  in  the  earlier 
types  of  wooden  vessels  the  outside  hull  was  first  constructed, 
and  the  ribs,  &c.,  added  afterwards.^  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
invention  of  the  outrigger  and  weather  platform,  the  use  of 
which  is  at  the  present  time  distributed  from  the  Andaman 
Islands  eastward  throughout  the  whole  of  the  South  Pacific, 
has  never  made  its  way  into  the  Westcm  seas.  It  is  strange  that 
Egyptian  enterprise,  which  seems  at  a  very  early  period  to  have 
penetrated  eastward  down  the  Red  Sea  and  round  the  coasts  of 
Arabia  towards  India,  should  not  have  brought  it  to  the  Nile, 
and  that  the  Phoenicians,  who,  if  the  legend  of  their  migration 
from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  coast  of  Canaan  be 
accepted,  would  in  all  probability,  in  their  maritime  expeditions, 
have  had  opportunities  of  seeing- it,  did  not  introduce  it  to  the 
Mediterranean.  That  they  did  not  do  so,  if  they  saw  it  at  all, 
would  tend  to  prove  that  even  in  that  remote  antiquity  both 
nations  possessed  the  art  of  constracting  vessels  of  a  type  superior 
to  the  outrigger  canoes,  both  in  speed  and  in  carrying  power. 

The  earliest  representations  that  we  have  as  yet  of  Egyptian 
vessels  carry  us  back,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  to  a 
period  little  short  of  jooo  years  before  Christ.  Some  of  these 
are  of  considerable  size,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  rowers,  and 
by  the  cargo  consisting  in  many  cases  of  cattle.  The  earliest 
of  all  presents  us  with  the  peculiar  mast  of  two  pieces,  stepped 
apart  but  joined  at  the  top.  In  some  the  masts  are  shown  lowered 

*  See  Captain  Cook's  account  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  La  P&ouse 
on  Easter  Island,  and  Williams  on  the  Fiji  Islands. 

*  Compare  the  planks  upon  the  Egyptian  war  galleys,  added  so  as 
to  protect  the  rowers  from  the  misstles  of  the  enemy. 

'^It  is  curious  that  these  two  methods  should  still  survive,  and  be 
in  use,  in  the  construction  of  light  racing  8-oared  boats.  Some  of 
these  are  built  ribs  first,  and  skin  laid  on  afterwards;  others,  skin 
laid  on  moulds  and  framework  first,  and  ribe  inserted  in  the  shell 
when  turned  over. 
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and  laid  along  a  high  ipar-deck.  The  larger  vessels  show  on 
one  side  as  many  as  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  and  in  one  case 
twenty-six  oars,  besides  four  or  five  steering.  They  show 
considerable  camber,  the  two  ends  rising  in  a  curved  line  which 
in  some  instances  ends  in  a  point,  and  in  others  is  curved  back 
and  over  at  the  stem  -and  terminates  in  an  ornamentation, 
very  frequently  of  the  familiar  lotus  pattern.  At  the  bow  the 
stem  is  sometimes  seen  to  rise  perpendicularly,  forming  a  kind 
of  forecastle,  sometin^es  to  curve  backward  and  then  forward 
again  like  a  neck,  which  is  often  finished  into  a  figure-head 
representing  some  bird  or  beast  or  Egyptian  god.  On  the  war 
galleys  there  is  frequently  shown  a  projecting  bow  with  a  metal 
head  attached,  but  well  above  the  water.  This,  though  no  doubt 
used  as  a  ram,  is  not  identical  with  the  beak  Afieur  d*eaUf  which 
we.  shall  meet  with  in  Phoenician  and  Greek  galleys.  It  is 
more  on  a  level  with  the  proembolion  of  the  latter. 

The  impression  as  regards  the  build  created  by  the  drawings 
of  the  larger  galleys  is  that  of  a  long  and  somewhat  wall-sided 
vessel  with  the  stem  and  stem  highly  raised.  The  tendencies 
of  the  vessel  to  "  hog,"  or  rise  amidships,  owing  to  the  great' 
weight  fore  and  aft  unsupported  by  the  water,  is  corrected  by 
^  strong  tniss  passing  from  stem  to  stem  over  cmtches.  The 
double  mast  of  the  earlier  period  seems  in  time  to  have  given 
place  to  the  single  mast  furmsbed  with  bars  or  rollers  at  the 
upper  part,  for  the  purpose  apparently  of  raising  or  lowering 
the  yard  according  to  the  amount  of  sail  required.  The  sail 
in  some  of  the  galleys  is  shown  with  a  bottom  as  well  as  a  top 
yard.  In  the  war  galleys  during  action  it  is  shown  rolled  up 
like  a  curtain  with  loops  to  the  upper  yard.  The  steering  was 
effected  by  paddles,  sometimes  four  or  five  in  number,  but 
generally  one  or  two  fastened  either  at  the  end  of  the  stem  or 
at  the  side,  and  above  attached  to  an  upright  post  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  the  paddle  to  be  worked  by  a  tiller. 

There  are  many  remarkable  details  to  be  observed  in  the 
Egyptian  vessels  figured  in  Duemiche^'s  Fleet  of  an  Egyptian 
Queen,  and  in  Lepsius's  Denkmdler.  The  Egyptian  i^p,  as 
represented  from  time  to  time  in  the  period  between  3000  and 
xooo  B.C.,  presents  to  us  a  ship  proper  as  distinct  from  a  large 
canoe  or  boat.  It  is  the  earliest  ship  of  which  we  have  cognizance. 
But  there  is  a  noticeable  fact  in  connexion  with  Egsrpt  which  we 
gather  from  the  tomb  paintings  to  which  we  owe  our  knowledge 
of  the  Egyptian  ship.  It  is  evident  from  these  records  that 
there  were  at  that  same  early  period,  inhabiting  the  littoral 
of  the  Mediterranean,  nations  who  were  possessed  of  sea-going 
vessels  which  visited  the  coasts  of  Egypt  for  plunder  as  well  as 
for  commerce,  and  that  sea-fights  were  even  then  not  uncommon. 
Occasionally  the  combination  of  these  peoples  for  the  purpose 
of  attack  assumed  serious  proportions,  and  we  find  the  Pharaohs 
recording  naval  victories  over  combined  Dardanians,  Teucrians 
and  Mysians,  and,  if  we  accept  the  explanations  of  Egypto- 
logists, over  Pclasgians,  Daunians,  Oscans  and  Sicilians.  The 
Greeks,  as  they  became  familiar  with  the  sea,  followed  in  the 
same  track.  The  legend  of  Helen  in  E^ypt,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  references  in  the  Odyssey,  point  not  only  to  the 
attraction  that  Egypt  had  for  the  maritime  peoples,  but  also 
to  long-established  habits  of  navigation  and  the  possession  of 
an  art  of  shipbuilding  equal  to  the  construction  of  sea-going 
craft  capable  of  carrying  a  large  niunber  of  men  and  a  considerabte 
cargo  besides. 

But  the  development  of  the  ship  and  of  the  art  of  navigation 
clearly  belongs  to  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  tantalizing  to  find  that 
the  earliest  and  almost  the  only  evidence  that  we  have  of  this 
development  is  to  be  gathered  from  Assyrian  representations. 
The  Assyrians  were  an  inland  people,  and  the  navigation  with 
which  they  were  familiar  was  that  of  the  two  great  rivers,  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  After  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia,  they  had 
knowledge  of  Phoenician  naval  enterprise,  and  accordingly 
we  find  the  war  galley  of  the  Phoenicians  represented  on  the 
walls  of  the  palaces  unearthed  by'Layard  and  his  followers  in 
Assyrian  discovery.  But  the  date  does  not  carry  us  to  an  earlier 
period  than  700  B.C.  The  vessel  represented  is  a  bireme  war 
galley  which  is  "aphract«"  that  is  to  say»  has  the  upper  tier  of 


rowers  unprotected  and  exposed  to  view.  The  apertures  (at 
the  lower  oars  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  appear 
in  Egyptian  ships  of  a  much  earlier  date,  bat  witboat  oais. 
The  artist  has  shown  the  characteristic  details,  thougih  some* 
what  conventionally.  The  fish-like  snout  of  the  beak,  the  fine 
of  the  parodus  or  outside  gangway,  the  wickcrwork  caocefli,* 
the  shields  ranged  in  order  along  the  side  of  the  bulwark,  and  tbe 
heads  of  a  typical  crew  on  deck  (the  Tpedywfo  looking  out  in  front 
in  the  forecastle,  an  iri/3dn}T,  two  chiefs  by  the  mast,  and,  aft« 
the  nXcvffr^t  and  m^epr^^)*  The  supporting  timbers  d 
the  deck  are  just  indicated.  The  mast  and  yard  and  fore  and 
back  stays,  with  the  double  steering  paddle,  complete  the  picture. 

But,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Phoenicia n\ 
after  the  Egyptians,  led  the  way  in  the  development  of  tbe 
shipwright's  art,  yet  the  information  that  we  can  gather  cxmcers' 
ing  them  is  so  meagre  that  we  must  go  to  other  sources  for  the 
description  of  the  ancient  ship.  The  Phoenicians  at  an  eariy 
date  constracted  merchant  vessels  capable  of  carrying  bige 
cargoes,  and  of  traversing  the  length  and  breadth  of  thie  Mediter- 
ranean, perhaps  even  of  trading  to  the  far  Cassiterides  and  of 
circumnavigating  Africa.  They  in  all  probability  (if  not  the 
Egyptians)  invented  the  bireme  and  trireme,  solving  the  probloa 
by  which  increased  oar-power  and  consequently  ^Mced  could  be 
obtained  without  any  great  increase  in  the  length  of  the  vesseL 

It  is,  however,  to  the  Greeks  that  we  must  turn  for  any  detailed 
account  of  these  inventions.  The  Homeric  vesseb  were  aphiact 
and  not  even  decked  throughout  their  entire  length.  They 
carried  crews  averaging  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  who,  we  are  expressly  tdJ  by  Thucydides,  all  took  pan 
in  the  labour  of  rowing^  except  perhaps  the  chiefs.  The  gaOeys 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  armed  as  yet  with  the  beak,  thog^ 
later  poets  attribute  this  feature  to  the  Homeric  vecseL  Bat 
they  had  great  poles  used  in  fighting,  and  the  term  empbyed 
to  describe  these  {vndftaxa)  implies  a  knowledge  of  naval  warfare. 
The  general  characteristics  are  indicated  by  the  epithets  an  nse 
throughout  the  Jliad  'and  the  Odyssey.  The  H(»neric  sfai^  is 
sharp  (jMi)  and  swift  (dMCiia);  it  is  hollow  (coCXar,  7Xa4ep$, 
fuyoK^Tift),  bbck,  vermilion-cheeked  (fuXrord/n^) id^-pniwed 
{Kuav&rfXfipos),  curvjed  (xajpuvft,  iLft^Xtcn),  well-timbextd 
ikCffrnXfut),  with  many  thwarts  (roXitiOret,  imrifvYm). 
The  stems  and  stems  are  high,  upraised,  and  resemble  the  boms 
of  oxen  (Ap9oxpaipat).  They  present  in  the  history  of  the 
shipping  of  the  Mediterranean  a  type  parallel  with  that  of  the 
Vikings'  vesseb  of  the  North  Sea. 

On  the  vases,  the  earliest  of  which  may  date  between  700  and 
600  B.C.,  we  find  the  bireme  with  the  bows  finished  off  into  a 
beak  shaped  as  the  head  of  some  sea  monster,  and  an  devated 
forecastle  with  a  bulwark  evidently  as  a  means  of  defence^ 
The  craft  portrayed  jn  some  instances  are  evidently  pirate  vessels, 
and  exhibit  a  striking  contrast  to  the  trader,  the  broad  ship 
of  burden  (^oprlt  e^peta),  which  they  are  overhauling.  Tbe 
trireme,  which  was  developed  from  the  bireme  and  became  the 
Greek  ship  of  war  (the  long  ship,  wads  luupL,  navis  hmga^  psr 
excellence),  dates,  so  far  as  Gtttk  use  is  concerned,  fttnn  about 
700  B.C.  according  to  Thucydides,  having  been  first  baUt  at 
Corinth.  The  earliest  sea-fight  that  the  same  author  knew  of 
he  places  at  a  somewhat  later  date — 664  B.C.,  more  than  tea 
centuries  later  than  some  of  those  portrayed  in  the  E^jrptiaa 
tomb  paintings. 

The  trireme  was  the  war  ship  of  Athens  during  her  prime, 
and,  thou|^  succeeded  and  in  a  measure  superseded  by  the 
larger  rates, — quadrireme,  quinquereme,  and  so  00,  up  to 
vessels  of  sixteen  banks  of  oars  {inhabilis  propt  magmUaiiimis),^ 
yet,  as  containing  in  itself  the  prindple  of  which  the  larger  rates 
merely  exhibited  an  expansion,  a  difference  in  degree  and 
not  in  kind,  has,  ever  since  the  revii^  of  letters,  ooncentrated 
upon  itself  the  attention  of  the  learned  who  were  interested 
in  such  matters.  The  literature  connected  with  the  question 
of  ancient  ships,  if  collected,  would  fill  a  small  library,  azKl  tbe 
greater  part  of  it  tums  upon  the  construction  of  the  trimne  and 
the  disposition  of  the  rowers  therein. 

*See  Rawlioson,  Ancient  Monartkies,  voL  &.  pk  iy6k 
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Dunng  the  igtli  century  a  fresh  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  the  discovery  (1834)  at  the  Petraeus  of  some  records 
of  the  Athenian  dockyard  superintendents,  belonging  to  several 
years  between  373-3 24  b.c.  These  were  published  and  admirably 
elucidated  by  Boeckh.  Further  researches  were  carried  out  by 
his  pupil  Dr  Graser.  Since  the  publication  of  eraser's  notable 
work,  De  re  navali  9d€rum,  the  subject  has  been  copiously 
treated  by  A.  Cartauld,  Breusing,  C.  Torr  and  others.  The 
references  to  ancient  writers,  and  the  illustrations  from  vases, 
coins,  &c.,  have  been  multiplied,  and,  though  the  vexed  question 
of  the  seating  of  the  rowers  cannot  1>e  regarded  as  settled,  yet, 
notwithstanding  some  objections  raised,  it  seems  probable  that 
something  like  Graser's  solution,  with  modifications,  will  eventu- 
ally hold  the  field,  especially  as  practical  experiment  has  shown 
the  possibility  of  a  set  of  men,  seated  very  nearly  according  to 
his  system,  using  their  oars  with  effect,  and  without  any  inter- 
ference of  one  bank  with  another. 

On  one  point  it  is  necessary  to  insist,  because  upon  it  depends  the 
right  understanding  of  the  problem.  The  ancients  did  not  employ 
more  than  one  man  to  an  oar.  The  method  employed  on  medieval 
alleys  was  alien  to  the  ancient  system.  A.  Jal,  Admiral  Fincati, 
Admiral  Juricn  de  la  Gravidre  and  a  host  of  other  writers  on  the 
subject,  some  as  recently  as  1906,' have  been  led  tO  advocate  errone- 
ous, if  ingenious,  solutions  of  the  problem,  by  neglect  of.  and  in  con- 
tradiction to.  the  testimony  of  ancient  texts  and  representations, 
which  overwhelmingly  estaolish  as  an  axiom  of  the  andent  marine 
the  principle  of  "  one  oar,  one  man.'* 

The  distinction  between  *'  aphract "  and  "  cataphract  '*  vessels 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  a  description  of  the  ancient  vessels.  The 
words,  meaning  "  unfenced "  and  "  fenced."  refer  to  the  bulwarks 
which  covered  the  upper  tier  of  rowers  from  attack.  In  the  aphract 
vessels  these  side  plankings  were  absent  and  the  upper  tier  of  rowers 
was  exposed  to  view  from  the  side.  Both  classes  of  vessels  had  upper 
and  lower  decks,  but' the  aphract  class  carried  thfrir  decks  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  cataphract.  The  system  of  side  planking  with  a  view 
to  the  protection  of  the  rowers  dates  from  a  very  cany  period,  as 
may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  Egyptian  representations,  but  among  the 
Greeks  it  does  nOt  seem  to  nave  been  adopted  till  long  after  the 
Homeric  period.  The  Thasians  aro  credited  with  the  introduction  of 
the  improvement. 

In  our  account  of  the  trireme,  both  as  regards  the  dispositk>n  of 
the  rowers  and  the  construction  of  the  vessel,  we  have  mainly,  thoush 
not  entirely,  followed  Graser.  Any  such  scheme  must  at  the  best  be 
hypothetical,  based  upon  inference  from  the  ancient  texts,  or  upon 
necessities  of  construction,  and  in  every  case  plenty  of  room  will  be 
left  for  the  critic,  along  with  the  Horatbn  invitation,  **  si  quid 
oovisti  rcctius  istis,  Candidus  impcrti." 

In  the  ancient  vess6ls  the  object  of  arranging  the^oars  in  banks 
was  to  economize  horizontal  space,  and  to  obtain  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  oars  without  having  to  lengthen  the  vessel.  It  has  been 
reasonably  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Vitruvius }  that  the  "  inter- 
■calmium,"  or.  space  horizontally  measured  from  oar  to  oar,  was 
3  cubits.  This  is  exactly  borne  out  by  the  proportions  of  an  Attic 
aphract  trireme,  as  shown  on  a  fragment  of  a  bas-relief  found  in  the 
Acropolis.  The  rowers  in  all  classes  of  banked  vessels  sat  in  the  same 
vertical  plane,  and  seats  ascending  in  a  line  obliquely  towards  the 
stern  of  the  vessel.  Thus  in  a  trireme  the  thranite,  or  oarsman  of  the 
highest  hank,  was  nearest  the  stern  of  the  set  of  three  to  which  he 
belonged.  Next  behind  him  and  somewhat  below  him  sat  his  zygite, 
or  oarsman  of  the  second  bank;  and  next  below  and  behind  the 
zygite  sat  the  thalamite.  or  oarsman  of  the  lowest  bank.  The  vertical 
distance  between  these  seats  was  probably  2  ft.,  the  horizontaf 
distance  about  i  ft.  The  horizontal  distance,  it  is  well  to  repeat, 
between  each  seat  in  the  same  bank  was  3  ft.  (the  seat  itself  about  9  in. 
broad).  Each  man  had  a  resting  pbcc  for  his  feet,  somewhat  wide 
apart,  fixed  to  the  bench  of  .the  man  on  the  row  next  below  and  in 
front  of  him.  In  rowing,  the  upper  hand,  as  is  shown  in  most  of  the 
representations  which  remain,  was  held  with  the  palm  turned  inwards 
towards  the  body.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  angle  at  which  the 
oar  was  worked.  The  lowest  rank  used  the  shortest  oars,  and  the 
difference  of  the  length  of  the  oars  on  bqard  was  caused  by  the 
curvature  of  the  ship's  side.  Thus,  looked  at  from  within,  the  rowers 
amidship  seemed  to  be  using  the  longest  oars,  but  outside  the  vessel. 
as  we  are  expressly  told,  all  the  oar-bTades  of  the  same  bank  took  the 
water  in  the  same  longitudinal  line.  The  lowest  or  thalamite  oar- 
norts  were  3  ft.,  the  zygite  4^  ft.,  the  thranite  5}  ft.  above  the  water. 
Each  oar-port  was  protected  by  an  ascoma  or  leather  bae.  which 
fitted  over  the  oar.  dosing  the  aperture  against  the  wash  01  the  sea 
without  impeding  the  action  of  the  oar.   The  oar  was  attached  by  a 

*  In  Vitruvius  1.  a,  4  the  MSS.  give  Difheciaca  (or  Difbciaca), 
which  is  an  unknown  word.  ManyofthecditionsreadAIIlHXAlKH.an 
emendation  which  commends  itself  a»  consonant  with  probability, 
though  in  itself  conjectural.  (We  mav  soggest  the  reading  All!  UXIAKA, 
by  which  the  scribie's  error  would  be  reduced  to  EC  for  X.) 


thong -frppyjc,  rpowmip)  to  a  thowl  (maXii^i).  The  port-hole  was 
probably  oval  m  shape  (the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  pictures  show  an 
oblong).  We  know  that  it  was  large  enough  for  a  man's  head  to  be 
thrust  through  it. 

The  benches  on  which  the  rowers  sat  ran  from  the  vessel's  side  to 
timbers,  which,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  64"  towards  the  ship's 
stern,  reached  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  deck.  Hiese  timbers  were, 
according  to  Graser,  called  the  diapbragmata.  In  the  trireme  each 
diapbragma  supported  three,  in  the  quinquereme  five,  in  the  octireme 
eight,  and  in  the  famous  tesseraconteres  forty  seats  of  rowers,  who  all 
belonged  to  the  same  "  complexus,"  though  each  to  a  different  bank. 
In  effect,  when  once  the  principle  oif  construction  had  been  established 
in  the  trireme,  the  increase  to  larger  rates  was  effected,  so  far  as  the 
motive  power  was  concerned,  by  lengthening  the  diapbragmata 
upwards,  while  the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  vessel  gave  a  greater 
number  of  rowcra  to  each  bank.  The  upper  tiers  of  oarsmen  ex- 
ceeded in  number  those  below,  as  the  contraction  of  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  left  less  available  space  towards  the  bows. 

Of  the  length  of  the  oars  in  the  trireme  we  have  an  indication  in 
the  fact  that  the  length  of  supernumerary  oars  (s-«^<mm)  rowed  from 
the  gangway  above  the  thranites,  and,  therefore:  probsbly  slightly 
exceeding  the  thranitic  oars  in  4ength.  is  given  m  the  Attic  tables 
as  14  ft.  3  in.  The  thranites  were  probably  about  14  ft.  The  zygite, 
in  proportion  to  the  measurement,  must  have  been  lo^,  the  thalamite 
7|  ft.  long.  Comparing  modern  oars  with  these,  we  find  that  the 
longest  oars  used  in  the  British  navy  are  18  ft.  The  university  boat 
race  has  been  rowed  with  oars  12  ft.  6  in.  The  proportion  of  the  loom 
inboard  was  about  one  third,  but  the  oara  01  the  rowers  amidship 
must  have  been  somewhat  longer  inboard.  The  uze  of  the  toom 
inboard  preserved  the  necessary  equilibrium.  The  long  oara  of  the 
larger  rates  were  weighted  inboard  with  lead.  Thus  the  topmost 
oara  of  the  tesseraconteres,  of  which  the  length  is  given  as  53  ft., 
were  exactly  balanced  at  the  rowlock.    (See  (Jar.) 

Let  us  now  consider  the  constraction  of  the  vessel  itselL  In  the 
cataphract  class  the  lower  deck  was  I  ft.  above  the  water-line. 
Below  thb  deck  was  the  hold,  which  contained  a  certain  amount  of 
ballast,  and  through  an  aperture  in  thu  deck  the  buckets  for  baling 
were  worked,  entailing  a  labour  which  was  constant  and  severe  on 
board  an  ancient  ship  at  sea.  The  keel  (rp6irts)  appeare  to  have  had 
considerable  camber.  Under  it  was  a  strong  false  keel  (x^Xiw/ia), 
very  necessary  for  vessels  that  were  constantly  drawn  u(>  on  the 
shore.  Above  the  keel  was  the  kelson,  under  which  the  ribs  were 
fastened.  These  were  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  necessary  intervals 
for  the  oar-ports  above.  Above  the  kelson  lay  the  upper  false  keel, 
into  which  the  mast  was  stepped.  The  stem  {orupa)  rose  from  the 
keel  at  an  angle  of  about  70^  to  the  water.  Within  was  an  apron 
(^dX«m),  which  was  a  strong  piece  of  timber  curved  and  fitting  to  the 
end  of  the  keel  and  beginning  of  the  stern-post  and  firmly  bolted  into 
both,  thus  giving  solidity  to  the  bows,  which  had  to  bear  the  beak 
and  sustain  the  shock  ot  ramming.  The  stem  was  carried  upwards 
and  curved  generally  backwards  towards  the  forecastle  and  rising 
above  it,  and  then  curving  forwards  again  terminated  in  an  ornament 
which  was  called  the  acrostolion.  ^  The  stern-post  was  carried  up  at  a 
similar  angle  to  the  bow,  and,  rising  high  over  the  poop,  was  curved 
round  into  an  ornament  which  was  called  "  aplustre  (A^Xa^roy). 
But,  inasmuch  as  the  steering  was  effected  by  means  of  two  ruddera 
(nfAdXta),  One  on  either  side,  there  was  no  need  to  cany  out  the 
stern  into  a  rudder  post  as  with  modern  ships,  and  the  stern  was  left, 
therefore,  much  more  free,  an  advantage  in  respect  of  the  mancruv- 
ring  of  the  ancient  Greek  man-of-war,  the  weapon  being  the  beak 
or  rostrum,  and  the  power  of  turning  qukkly  being  of  the  highest 
importance. 

Behind  the  "  aplustre,**  and  curving  backwards,  ti^s  the  *'  chents- 
cus  "  ixiiAowty,  or  goose-head,  symbolizing  the  floating  powers  of  the 
vessel.  After  the  nbs  had  been  set  up  and  covered  in  on  both  sides 
with  planking,  the  sides  of  the  vessel  were  further  strengthened  by 
wallng-pieces  carried  from  stern  to  stem  and  meeting  in  m>nt  of  the 
stern-post.  These  were  further  strengthened  whh  additional  balks 
of  timoer,  the  lower  waling-pieces  meeting  about  the  water-level  and 
prolonged  into  a  sharp  three-toothed  spur,  of  which  the  middle  tooth 
was  the  longest.  This  was  coveredf  with  hard  metal  (generally 
bronze)  and  formed  the  beak.  The  whole  structure  of  the  beak  pro- 
jected about  10  ft.  beyond  the  stem-post.  Above  it,  but  projecting 
much  less  beyond  the  stern-post,  was  the  "  proembolion  "  (r/wcu^iXtov), 
or  second  beak,  in  which  the  prolongation  of  the  upper  set  01  waling- 
pieces  met.  This  was  generally  fasnioned  into  the  figure  of  a  ram  s 
head,  also  covered  with  metal ;  and  sometimes  again  between  this 
ana  the  beak  the  second  line  of  waling-pieces  met  in  another  metal 
boss  called  the  9pe*ii$€tkU.  These  bosses,  when  a  vessel  was  rammed, 
completed  the  work  of  destruction  begun  by  the  sharp  beak  at  the 
water-level,  giving  a  racking  blow  which  caused  it  to  heel  overand  so 
eased  it  off  the  beak,  and  releasing  the  latter  before  the  weight  of  the 
sinking  vessel  could  come  upqn  it.  At  the  pdnt  where  the  pro- 
longation of  the  second  and  third  waling-pieces  began  to  converge 
inwards  towards  the  stem  on  either  side  01  the  vessel  stout  catheads 
(lv(»rttfs)  projected,  which  were  of  ute.  not  only  as  supports  for 
the  ancbore.  but  also  as  a  means  of  inflicting  damage  on  the  upper 
part  of  an  enemy's  vessel,  while  protecting'  the  side  gangways  off 
its  own  and  the  banks  of  oars  that  worked  under  them.  The  catheads 
were  strengthened  by  strong  balks  of  ttmlMr,  which  were  firmly 
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bolted  to  them  under  either  extremity  and  both  within  and  without, 
and  ran  to  the  ship's  side.  Above  the  curvature  of  the  upper  waling* 
pieces  into  the  vpoepfiiXtoif  were  the  cheeks  of  the  vessel,  generally 
painted  red,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  these  the  eyes  (^oX^),  answer- 
ing to  our  hawse  holes,  thirough  which  ran  the  cables  for  the  anchors. 
On  either  side  the  trireme,  at  about  the  level  of  the  thranitic  benches, 
projected  a  ^ngway  (a-dpofot)  resting  against  the  ribs  of  the  vessel. 
This  projection  was  of  about  1 8  to  24  in.,  which  gave  a  space,  increased 
to  about  3  ft.  by  the  inward  curve  of  the  prolongation  of  the  ribs  to 
form  supports  for  the  deck,  for  a  passa^  on  either  side  of  the  vessel. 
This  gangway  was  planked  in  alon^  its  outer  side  so  as  to  afford 
protection  to  the  seamen  and  marines,  who  could  pass  along  its 
whole  length  without  impeding  the  rowers.  Here,  in  action,  the 
sailors  were  posted  as  light-armed  troops,  and  when  needed  could 
use  the  long  supernumerary  oars  (vt/^t^tif)  mentioned  above.  The 
ribs,  prolonged  upwards  upon  an  inward  curve,  supported  on  their 
upper  ends  tne  cross  beams  (ffrpwr^pct)  which  tied  the  two  udes  of  the 
vessel  together  and  carried  the  deck.  In  the  cataphract  class  these 
took  the  place  of  the  thwarts  iXfrr*)  which  in  the  earlier  vessels,  at  a 
lower  level,  vokcd  together  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  formed  also 
benches  for  tne  rowers  to  sit  on,  from  which  the  latter  had  their  name 
i^vyiTtu),  having  been  the  uppermost  tier  of  oarsmen  in  the  bireme; 
while  those  who  sat  behind  and  below  them  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel 
were  called  BoXmurai  or  tfoX^wct  (from  BiXaitot).  In  the  trireme  the 
additional  upper  tier  was  named  from  the  elevated  bench  (flpSjw)  on 
which  they  were  placed  ifipainrui).  On  the  deck  were  stationed  the 
marines  (Iri^drai),  fighting  men  in  heavy  armour,  few  in  number  in 
the  Attic  trireme  in  its  palmy  days,  but  many  in  the  Roman  quin- 
qucreme,  when  the  ramming  tactics  were  antiquated,  and  wherever, 
as  in  the  great  battles  in  the  harbour  at  Syracuse,  land  tactics  took 
the  place  of  the  maritime  skill  which  gave  victory  to  the  ram  in  the 
open  sea.  The  space  occupied  by  the  rowers  was  termed  frcwvw. 
Beyond  this,  fore  and  aft,  were  the  a-ap«f«ip4»t«»,  or  parts  outside  the 
rowers.  These  occupied  about  12  ft.  01  the  bows  and  15  ft.  in  the 
stem.  In  the  fore  part  was  the  forecastle,  with  its  raised  dock.  In 
the  stem  the  decks  (fxpia)  rose  in  two  or  three  gradations,  upon  which 
was  a  kind  of  deck-house  for  the  captain  and  a  seat  for  tne  stccrer 
(ci^Sepv^nif),  who  steered  by  means  of  ropes  attached  to  the  tillen 
fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  paddles,  which,  in  later  times  at  least, 
ran  over  wheels  (rpoxiXlat),  ^ving  him  the  power  of  changing  his 
vessel's  course  with  great  rapidity.  Behind  tne  deck-house  rose  the 
flagstaff,  on  which  was  hoistra  the  pennant,  and  from  which  probably 
Mgnals  were  given  in  the  case  of  an  admiral's  ship.  On  either  side 
01  the  deck  ran  a  balustrade  (cancelli),  which  was  covered  for  pro- 
tection during  action  with  felt  {cUiciutn,  vapappbiMr^k  rpix"^]  or 
canvas  (t.  X«Mcd).  Above  was  stretched  a  strong  awning  of  nide 
(xari^ilfM),  as  a  protection  against  grappling  irons  and  missiles  of  all 
kinds.  In  Roman  vessels  towera  were  carried  up  fore  and  aft  from 
which  darts  could  be  showered  on  the  encmv  s  deck;  the  heavy 
corvus  or  boarding  bridge  swung  suspended  Sy  a  chain  near  the 
bows;  and  the  ponderous  AcX^i  hung  at  the  ends  of  the  yards  ready 
to  fall  on  a  vessel  that  came  near  enough  alongside.  *  But  these  were 
later  inventions  and  for  larger  ships.  The  Attic  trireme  was  built 
light  for  speed  and  for  ramming  purposes. 

The  dimensions  of  some  dry  docks  discovered  at  Munychium  and 
Zea,  "  ship-houses  "  as  the  ancients  called  them,  afford  some  indica- 
tions as  to  limitations  of  length  and  breadth  in  the  Attic  ships  that 
used  them.  The  measurements  indicate  for  these  houses  about  1 50  ft. 
in  length  and  20  ft.  in  breadth.  We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  the 
ships  housed  in  them  did  not  exceed  150  by  20  ft.  But  there  must 
necessarily  have  been  some  spare  room  in  tne  dock  houses,  on  either 
side  and  at  both  ends.  Allowing  2  ft.  on  either  side  for  passage  room, 
and  10  ft.  at  cither  end,  we  should  have  room  for  a  ve&scl  of  about 
130  ft.  in  length  including  the  beak,  and  of  about  16  ft.  beam. 
Adopting  the  2  cubit  "  intcrscalmium,"  the  rowing  space  in  the 
trireme  (31  by  3)  for  the  upper  tier  would  equal  93  ft.  Allowing 
12  ft.  for  bows  and  15  for  stern  and  10  ft.  for  beak,  we  have  130  ft.  as 
the  aggref^ate  length  of  the  war  vessel  of  three  banks  of  oars.  This 
of  course  is  conjectural,  but  we  submit  that  it  is  a  reasonable  con- 
jecture from  the  evidence  which  we  possess.  There  was  indeed  every 
reason  for  keeping  the  vessel  as  short  as  was  compatible  with  the 
necessary  requirements,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  was 
constantly  being  hauled  up  on  shore  for  the  night  and  launched  again 
in  the  morning.  As  to  the  "  iaterscalmium,'  it  does  not  appear  to 
exceed  3  ft.  even  in  the  largest  boats  now  used  in  the  royal  naw. 
In  the  Chinese  dragon  boats,  which  are  73  ft.  long  and  under  5  ft. 
bcam»  and  have  each  54  rowers  or  paddlers,  it  does  not  exceed  2  ft. 
6  in.  An  oarsman  whose  feet  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  his  seat,  as  in 
a  modern  racing  eight,  requires  more  room  for  the  swing  forward  of 
the  handle  of  his  oar  in  the  recovery,  than  a  man  whose  feet  rest 
on  a  level  well  below  that  of  his  scat.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  ancient 
oarsman  swung  forward  more  than  blue- jackets  do  now-a-days  in  a 
man-of-war's  cutter  All  the  Attfe  triremes  appear  to  have  been 
built  upon^  the  same  model,  and  their  (i[ear  was  interchangeable. 
The  Athenians  had  a  peculiar  system  of  girding  the  ships  with  long 
cables  (j^f^/icra),  each  trireme  having  two  or  more,  which,  pass- 
ing through  eyeholes  in  front  of  the  stern-post,  ran  all  round  the 
vessel  lengthwise  immediately  under  the  waling-pieces.  They  were 
fastened  at  the  stern  and  tightened  up  with  levers.  These  cables 
by  abriokiag  aa  aooa  a»  they  were  wot,  tightened  the  whole  fabric  of 


the  vciiel,  and  in  action.  In  all  probability,  reCevcd  the  hull  fron 
part  of  the  shock  of  ramming,  the  strain  of  which  would  be  sustained 
by  the  waling-pieces  convergent  in  the  beaks.  These  rope-giniles 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  process  of  undergirdin^  or  fra|>puig. 
such  as  is  narrated  of  the  vessel  in  which  St  Paul  was  being  earned  to 
Italy.  The  trireme  appeare  to  have  had  two  masts.  In  action  the 
Greeks  did  not  use  sails,  and  everything  that  oould  be  lowered  was 
stowed  below.  The  mainmasts  and  lai^ger  sails  were  often  left  ashore 
if  a  conflict  was  expected. 

The  crew  of  the  Attic  trireme  condsted  of  from  soo  to  235  men  ia 
all.  Of  these  170  were  rowers — 54  on  the  lower  bank  (thalamitcs), 
54  on  the  middle  bank  (xygites),  and  62  on  the  upper  bank  (thranites), 
— the  upper  oars  being  more  numerous  because  of  the  contractioo  ol 
the  space  available  for  the  lower  tien  near  the  bow  and  stero. 
Beudes  the  rowers  were  about  10  marines  (^i^dr«t)  and  20  scamcs. 
Tlie  oflkera  were  the  trierarch  and  next  to  him 'the  hdnumaa 
(««[9(P»inrt),  who  was  the  navigating  ofiicer  of  the  trireme.  The 
rowen  descended  into  the  seven-foot  space  between  thediaphragmata 
and  took  their  places  in  regular  order,  beginning  with  the  thalamitcs. 
The  economy  of  space  was  such  that,  as  Cicero  remarfca.  there  waa 
not  room  for  one  man  more. 

The  iinprovenient  made  in  the  build  of  thnr  vessels  by  the 
Corinthian  and  Syracusan  shipwrights,  by  which  the  bows  were 
so  much  strengthened  that  they  were  able  to  meet  the  Athenian 
attack  stem  on  (irpo9^oX4)i  cau^  a  change  of  tactics,  and  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  building  of  larger  vcssclsr— quadriremcs  and 
quinqueremcs — in  which  increased  oar-power  was  available 
for  the  propulsion  of  the  heavier  weights. 

In  principle  these  vessels  were  only  expansi<nis  of  the  trireme, 
so  far  as  the  disposition  of  the.  rowers  was  concerned,  but  the 
speed  could  not  have  increased  in  proportion  to  the  weight,  and 
hence  arose  the  variety  of  contrivances  which  supenedcd 
the  ramming  tactics  of  the  days  of  Fhonnio.  In  the  century 
that  succeeded  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  fashion 
of  building  big  vessels  became  prevalent.  We  hear  oi  various 
numbers  of  banks  of  oars  up  to  sixteen  {UmJkKtip^) — the 
big  vessel  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  The  famous  tesseraconteres 
or  forty-banked  vessel  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  if  it  ever  existed 
except  in  the  imagination  of  CalUxenus,  was  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  a  costly  and  ingenious  toy,  and  never  of  any  practical 
use.  The  story,  however,  of  its  construction  indicates  the  per- 
fection to  which  the  shipwright's  art  had  been  carried  among 
the  ancients. 

The  Romans,  who  developed  their  naval  power  during  the 
First  Prnic  War,  though  it  is  clear  from  the  treaty  with  Carthage, 
509  B.C.,  that  they  had  had  some  maritime  interests  and  advent ur- 
ings  before  that  great  struggle  began,  were  deficient  in  the  art 
of  naval  construction.  A  Carthaginian  quinqucremc,  which 
had  drifted  ashore,  served  them  for  a  model,  and  with  crews 
taught  to  row  in  a  framework  set  up  on  dry  land  they  manned  a 
fleet  which  was  launched  in  sixty  days  from  the  time  that  the 
trees  were  felled.  Their  first  attempt  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  a  failure.  But-  they  persevered,  and  the  invention 
of  the  "  corvus,"  by  means  of  which  boarding  were  opposed  to 
ramming  tactics,  gave  them  under  Duilius  (260.BX.)  victory  at 
Mylae,  and  eventually  the  command  of  the  sea.  From  that  time 
onwards  they  continued  to  build  ships  of  many  banks,  and 
seem  to  have  maintained  their  predilection  for  fighting  at  dose 
quarters.  The  larger  vessels  with  their  "  turrcs,'*  or  castles,* 
fore  and  aft,  deserved  Horace's  devnription  as  '*  alta  navium 
propugnacula."  The  "  corvus  "  and  the  "  dolphin  **  were  ready 
in  action  to  fall  on  the  enemy's  decks,  and  in  Caesar's  battle 
with  the  Vencti  off  the  coast  of  Gaul  the  "  falces,"  great  span 
with  curved  steel  heads  like  a  sickle,  mowed  through  the  rigging 
and  let  down  the  sails  on  which  alone  the  foe  depended  for 
movement. 

But  the  fashion  of  building  big  ships  received  a  severe  shodt 
at  the  battle  of  Actium  (31  B.c),  when  the  light  Libumian 
"  biremes,"  eluding  the  heavy  missiles  of  the  larger  vcsscU* 
swept  away  their  banks  of  oars,  leaving  them  crippled  and 
unable  to  move,  till  one  by  one  they  were  burnt  down  to  the 
water's  edge  and  sank.*  After  this  experience  the  Romans 
adopled  the  Libumians  as  their  principal  model,  and  tboo^ 
the  building  of  vessels  with  many  banks  continued  for  some 
centuries,  yet  the  Libumian  type  was  so  far  dominant  that 
*  Merivaje.  HisU  oj  Rmamx  wtdm  Ae  Empfre,  c  sflL 
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the  name  was  used  geneiicaUy,  jtut  as  the  name  of  trixeme 
had  been  used  before,  to  signify  a  man-of-war,  without  reference 
to  the  size  of  vessel  or  the  number  of  banks  of  oars. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  peace  of  the  Mediterranean  ensured, 
for  piracy  was  kept  in  abeyance  by  the  imperial  power,  and  with 
increased  commercial  activity,  the  building  of  large  merchant 
vessels  naturally  followed.  These  were  propelled  by  sails  and 
not  by  oars,  which,  however,  continued  to  furnish  the  principal 
motive  power  for  the  ship  of  war  until  the  necessity  for  increasing 
its  carrying  power  began  to  make  it  too  unwieldy  for  propulsion 
by  rowing. 

The  great  com  ships,  which  brought  supplies  from  Egypt 
to  the  capital,  were,  if  we  may  take  the  vessel  described  by 
Ludan  as  a  typical  instance,  xao  cubits  long  by  30  broad  and 
29  deep.  The  ship  in  which  St  Paul  and  his  companions  were 
wrecked  carried  276  souls  besides  cargo.  Even  larger  vessels 
than. these  were  constructed  by  the  Romans  for  the  transport 
of  marbles  and  great  obelisks  to  Italy.  These  huge  vesseb 
carried  three  masts,  with  square  sails,  and  on  the  main  mast  a 
topsail,  which  the  corn  ships  from  Alexandria  alone  were  allowed 
to  keep  set  when  coming  into  the  Italian  port.  All  other  merchant 
vessels  were  compelled  to  strike  the  supparum. 

But  while  the  construction  of  large  vessels  for  commercial 
purposes  was  thus  developed,  the  policy  of  keeping  the  war- 
vessel  light  and  handy  for  manoeuvring  purposes  prevailed, 
and,  though  vessels  of  three,  four  or  even  five  banks  were  still 
built,  the  great  majority  did  not  rise  above  two  banks.  In  the 
war  with  the  Vandals  (a.d.  440-470)  we  hear  of  ships  of  a 
single  bank,  with  decks  above  the  rowers.  These,  we  are  told, 
were  of  the  type  which  at  a  later  date  were  called  Dromons 
(fipdiitam)  in  allusion  to  their  speedy  qualities,  a  name  which 
gradually  superseded  the  Libumian,  as  indicating  a  man-of-war. 
During  the  following  centuries  the  Mediterranean  was  the  scene 
of  constant  naval  activity.  The  rise  of  the  Mussulman  power, 
which  by  a.d.  825  had  mastered  Crete  and  Sidly,  made  the 
xnaintenance  of  their  fleet  a  matter  of  first  importance  to  the 
emperors  of  the  East,  and  as  the  Arab  inroads  became  more 
threatening,  and  piracy  more  rife,  so  the  necessity  of  improving 
their  galleys  as  regards  speed  and  armament  became  more  and 
more  presdng.  It  was  during  this  period,  and  that  very  largely 
by  the  Arabs,  that  a  great  advance  was  made  in  the  employment 
of  what  we  should  call  artillery.  The  use  of  Greek  fire  and  of 
other  detonating  and  combustible  mixtures,  launched  by  siphons 
or  in  the  form  of  bombs  thrown  by  hand  or  machinery,  led  to 
various  devices  by  way  of  protective  armour,  such  as  leather 
or  felt  ca&ing,  or  woollen  stuffs  soaked  in  vinegar,  and  all  such 
contrivances  tended  gradually  to  alter  the  dbaracter  as  well 
as  the  equipment  of  the  war  vessel. 

During  the  same  period  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Venetian 
republic  mark  the  entrance  on  the  scene  of  a  new  seafaring 
and  shipbuilding  power. 

Meanwhile,  the  northern  seas  were  breeding  a  new  terror. 
In  the  5th  century  the  Roman  fleet  which  guarded  the  narrow 
entrance  into  the  British  Channel  had  disappeared.  The 
FrankJsh  power  gradually  established  itself  in  GauL  But 
behind  the  Franks  still  fiercer  races,  bom  to  the  use  of  oar  and 
sail,  were  gathering  for  the  invasion  of  the  west  and  south. 
For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the  empire  consolidated  by  Charie- 
xnagne  would  be  able  to  withstand  their  inroads.  Yet  even  in 
the  year  of  his  coronation  (a.d.  800)  the  piratical  Northmen 
bad  carried  their  ravages  as  far  as  Aquitaine.  Charlemagne 
organized  a  naval  force  at  Boulogne  and  at  Ghent.  But,  though 
in  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Merda  and  Wessex,  he  had  not  that 
control  of  tSe  Channel  which  the  possession  of  both  shores  had 
^ven  to  the  Romans.  The  ships  of  the  Vikings,  propelled  by  oar 
a.nd  sail,  were  seagoing  vessels  of  an  excellent  type.  They  were 
of  various  sises,  ranging  from  the  skuta  of  about  30  oars  to  ash 
or  skeid  with  64  oars  and  a  crew  of  240,  and  to  the  still  larger 
ilreki  or  dragon  boats,  and  the  famous  smkkjur  or  serpents, 
said  to  be  represented  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  Of  these  .ve»els 
we  have  fortunately,  though  of  the  smaller  class,  a  typical 
instance  in  the  well-known  Viking  ship  discovered  in  x88o  in  a 


tomb-mound  at  Gokstad  near  ChristiaUla,  of  whiclhthe  dimensions 
are  given  as:  length  78  ft.,  beam  x6  ft.  7  in.,  depth  5  ft.  9  in., 
with  high  stem  and  stem;  clinker-built  of  oak  throughout, 
with  x6  oars  on  either  side.  Of  this  type  were  the  vessels  large 
and  small  which  had  by  the  9th  century  or  even  earlier  found 
their  way  into  the  Mediterranean.  Such  were  the  fleets  which 
continually  infested  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  Gaul, 
carrying  swarms  of  the  fierce  Northmen  who  eventually  came  to 
stay,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  portion  of  Neustria  which  they 
had  wrested  from  the  Prankish  king  (9x2).  If,  as  is  probable, 
the  Danes  who  invaded  England  uied  the  same  dass  of  vessel, 
Alfred  the  Great  must,  according  to  the  Saxon  CkronicU,  be 
credited  with  improvements  in  construction,  which  enabled 
him  to  defeat  them  at  sea  (897).  He  buHt,  we  are  told,  vessels 
t¥rice  as  long  as  those  of  the  I>iuies,  swifter,  steadier  and  higher, 
some  of  them  for  60  oars,  and  after  his  own  design,  not  following 
either  the  Danish  or  Frisian  types. 

While  the  northern  seas  were  thus  full  of  activity  and  conflict, 
there  was  little  repose  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  emperors  of 
the  West  do  not  seem  to  have  maintained  their  fleets  or  naval 
stations  as  they  had  been  of  old.  Ravenna  and  Misenum 
were  shom  of  their  ancient  glories.  But  in  the  East  things  were 
different.  There,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  fully  perceived  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  empire  depended  upon  sea  power.  The 
Taciica  of  the  Emperor  Leo  (886-911),  followed  by  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus  (9x1-959),  give  us  full  details  as  to  the  com- 
position of  a  Byzantine  fleet  and  its  units.  Dromons  of  two  sizes 
and  of  two  banks  of  oars  are  described,  and,  besides  these, 
smaller  Dromons  of  great  speed  are  referred  to  as  "  gallejrs  or 
single-banked  ships."  In  all  these  the  rule  was  still  "  one  oar, 
one  man,"  but  the  way  was  being  prepared  for  improvements 
by  which  the  medieval  galley,  still  preserving  a  comparatively 
low  freeboard,  was  enabled  to  equal  or  to  surpass  the  many- 
banked  vessel  in  speed,  while  it  was  gradually  adapted  to  carry 
greater  weight  and  more  powerful  means  of  offence. 

The  medieval  man-of-war  was  essentially  a  one-banked  vessel 
(jw»6KpoTa»)t  but  the  use  of  longer  oars  or  sweeps  took  t^e  place 
of  the  smaller  paddling  oars  of  the  ancient  vosel,  and  altered 
greatly  the  angle  at  which  the  oars  reached  the  water.  It  was 
the  increase  in  the  length  and  weight  of  the  oar,  requiring  for  its 
efficiency  greater  power  than  that  of  one  man,  which  led  to  the 
employment  of  more  than  one  man  to  an  oar.  With  the  longer 
oar  the  necessity  arose  of  placing  the  weight  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  power  applying  the  lever.  This  was  gained  by  the 
invention  of  the  apostis,  which  was  practically  a  framework 
standing  out  on  each  side  of  the  hull  and  mnning  parallel  to 
it;  a  strong  external  timber,  in  which  the  thowls,  against  which 
the  oars  were  rowed,  were  set.  By  this  means  it  became  possible 
not  only  to  arrange  the  oars  horizontally,  in  sets  of  three  or 
more  of  different  lengths  (alia  temiU)^  instead  of  in  banks  one 
above  the  other  obliquely,  but  still  further  to  make  an  innovation, 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  which,  while  greatly  increasing  the 
length  and  substance  of  the  oar,  and  its  leverage,  applied  the 
strength  of  three  or  four  men  (or  even  up  to  seven  with  the 
larger  galleys  and  galleasses)  lor  the  motive  power  of  each 
blade.  As  time  went  on  oars  of  from  30  to  50  ft.  came  into  vogue, 
the  inboard  portion  of  which  was  about  one-third  of  the  length, 
and  furnished  with  handles  (maneiUs)  attached  to  the  loom, 
while  the  men  for  each  oar  were  arranged  in  steps  (alia  scalouio). 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  developments  took  place 
all  at  once,  or  that  any  improve.ments  in  building,  or  in  the 
method  of  propulsion,  were  generally  adopted  but  by  slow  degrees. 
Moreover,  as  commerce  increased  and  merchant  vesseb  gained 
in  size,  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
piratical  attacks  became  more  and  more  cogent,  a  necessity 
which  ultimately  led  the  way  to  the  supersession  of  the  galley 
by  the  sailing  vessel.  Yet  the  galley  for  centuries,  especially 
in  the  Mediterranean,  maintained  its  place  as  the  ship  of  war 
par  excdUnce,  even  when  mixed  fleets  of  galleys  and  sailing 
vessels  were  not  uncommon.  In  the  Atlantic  and  northern 
seas  it  was  less  en  ividntce,  though  even  with  the  Spanish  Armada 
some  galleys  and  galleas&cs  were  included  in  the  invading  fleet. 
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The  period  of  the  Crusades  was  one  of  great  activity  in  ship- 
building, in  yrbich  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese  were  the 
leaders  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  enterprise  of  England 
under  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  (1189-X199)  shows  that  in  the 
northern  seas  great  efforts  were  being  made  in  the  same  direction, 
with  the  undoubted  result  that  the  English  jiation  became  more 
familiarized  with  the  sea,  and  more  eager  for  maritime  adventure. 
Richard's  fleet  which  sailed  from  Dartmouth  consisted  of  no 
vessels,  and  its  total  in  the  Mediterranean  after  reinforcement 
amounted  to  ajo  vessels.  Among  these  were  Busses,  or  Dromons 
of  large  size,  with  masts  and  sails,  ships  of  burden  and  triremes. 
Nor  were  the  Saracens  without  great  vessels,  if  the  story  of 
Richard's  destruction  of  a  three-masted  vessel,  carrying  rein- 
forcements to  Acre,  on  board  of  which  there  were  no  less  than 
1500  men,  be  true.  The  attack  of  a  swarm  of  galleys  upon  the 
great  ship  as  she  lay  becalmed  reads  almost  like  the  attack  of 
a  swarm  of  torpedo  boats  upon  a  disabled  battleship  to-day. 

The  whole  period  of  the  Crusades  was,  as  regards  naval  matters, 
one  of  mixed  fleets,  in  which  the  sailing  vessels  were  mostly 
merchant  vessels  armed  for  fighting  purposes.  The  effect  of 
the  Crusades  upon  the  seafaring  races  of  northern  Europe  was 
that  the  revelation  of  the  East  and  its  traffic  quickened  their 
desire  for  adventure  in  that  and  other  directions.  Hence 
rivalries  between  them  and  the  Mediterranean  sea  powers,  and 
consequent  improvement  in  sea-going  vessels  and  in  seaman- 
ship. The  steering  side-paddle  gradually  disappears,  and  the 
rudder  slung  at  the  stem  becomes  the  usual  means  of  directing 
the  vessel's  course.  The  merchant  veasek  when  prepared  for 
war  have  fore-castles  and  stem-castles  (compare  the  Roman 
tunes)  erected  on  them,  of  which  the  one  survives  in  name,  and 
the  other  in  the  quarter-deck  of  modem  times.  But  a  change 
was  at  hand  which  was  destined  to  affect  all  classes,  from  the 
galley  with  its  low  freeboard  to  the  oAa  propugnacvia  of  the 
great  sailing  vessels. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  consequent  use  of  cannon 
on  board  ship,  was  the  cause  of  many  new  dq>artures  in  building 
and  armaments.  In  the  galleys  we  find  guns  mounted  in  the 
bows,  and  broadside  on  the  upper  deck,  en  barbette^  firing  over 
the  bulwarks.  Soon,  however,  the  need  of  covet  suggested 
portholes  cut  for  the  guns,  just  as  in  the  ancient  galleys  they  had 
been  cut  for  the  oars.  The  desire  to  carry  many  guns  led  to 
many  alterations  in  build,  such  as  the  timible-home  of  the  sides, 
and  the  desire'  for  ^)eed  to  many  improvements  in  rig,  as  well 
as  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  masts  and  consequently 
larger  spread  of  sail.  About  1370-1380  French,  Venetians  and 
Spaniards  are  using  the  new  artillery  in  action,  and  the  policy 
of  maintaining  a  navy  composed  of  sailing  vessels  built  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  and  not. merely  of  armed  merchant  ships 
impressed  for  the  emergency,  soon  began  to  take  effect. 

In  England  Henry  V.  (1413)  buHt  large  vessels  for  his  fleet, 
"great  ships,  cogs,  carracks,  ships,  barges  and  balUngers," 
some  of  which  were  of  nearly  1000  tons,  but  the  generality  from 
420  to  sao  tons.  In  the  list  of  his  fleet  no  galleys  seem  to  be 
included.  Meanwhile  in  the  south  the  type  of  vessel  called 
"  caravel "  was  being  developed,  in  which  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  dared  the  Atlantic  and  made  their  great  discoveries. 
It  was  in  a  vessel  of  this  kind  that  Columbus  (1492)  sought  to 
reach  the  Indies  by  a  western  route.^  She  was  but  little  over 
230  tons  when  fully  hiden.  Her  forecastle  overhung  the  stem 
by  nearly  xa  ft.  Aft  she  had  a  half  deck  and  a  quarter  deck: 
Her  total  length  was  128  ft.,  her  beam  nearly  26  ft.  She  had 
three  masts  and  a  bowsprit.  Her  fore  and  main  masts  were 
square-rigged,  but  the  mizzen  had  a  lateen  sail.  The  vesseb 
in  which  Vasco  da  Gama  first  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(1497)  ^cre  of  the  same  type  but  larger.  The  ship  of  Jolm 
Cabot  (1497)  u^  which  he  (Uscovered  Newfoundland  must  have 
been  much  smaller,  as  he  had  a  crew  of  only  eighteen  men. 

Among  the  results  of  these  world-famous  voyages  and  dis- 
coveries was  naturally  a  great  increase  in  maritime  adventure. 

*  See  Sir  G.  V.  Holmes,  Ancunt  and  Modem  Shits,  I  87.  to 
which  the  writer  is  indebted  for  many  of  the  details  conceniing 
modem 


In  England  during  the  Tudor  times -a  great  advance  in  ship- 
building is  observable.  Henry  VII.  with  his  new  ships,  the 
"Regent"  and  the  "Sovereign,"  and  Henry  VIII.  with  his 
"  Henry  Grace  i.  Dieu,"  or  "  Great  Harry,"  both  came  abreast 
of  their  times,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  French  then, 
as  weU  as  at  a  later  period,  were  providing  the  best  znodeb  (ox 
naval  architecture.  These  big  ships  were  arxued  at  first  with 
"  serpentines,"  and  later  with  cannon  and  culverins.  The  re- 
presentations of  them  show  several  tiers  of  gims,  four  or  even 
five  masts,  and  enormous  structures  by  way  of  forecastles  and 
deck-houses  aft.  As  regards  merchant  vessels,  the  Genoese 
and  the  Venetians  during  the  xsth  and  x6th  centuries  carried 
out  great  improvements.  The  "  carracks  "  of  the  x6th  centuiy 
often  reached  as  much  as  x6oo  tons  burden.  There  is  a  record 
of  a  Portuguese  carrack  captured  by  the  English,  of  which  the 
dimensions  reached  165  ft.  in  length  and  47  ft.  in  beam.  Sbe 
carried  3a  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  and  between  600  aDd>  700 
passengers.  The  Spanish  AxUiada  (1588)  was  competed  of  133 
vessels,  of  which  the  largest  was  about  1300  tons  and  30  under 
xoo  tons.  Four  galleys  and  four  galleasses  accompanied  the 
fleet.  The  opposing  fleet  coiutisted  of  X97  vessels  ot  which  only 
34  belonged  to  the  royal  navy.  Of  these  the  largest  was  the 
"  Triumph  "  of  about  xooo  tons.  The  "  Ark,"  the  fla^hip  iA 
the  EngUsh  admiral,  was  of  800  tons,  carrying  55  guns.  Ammig 
the  armed  merchant  vessels  employed  with  the  fleet  was  the 
"  Buonaventure,"  the  first  English  vessel  that  made  a  succesfd 
voyage  to  the  Cape  and  India.  The  result  to  England  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Spaniards  was  a  great  increase  of  mcrcantBe 
activity.  Merchants,  ixistead  of  hiring  Genoese  or  Venetian 
carracks,  began  to  prefer  building  and  owning  home-built  ships, 
and  thouigh  the  foreign  merchant  vessels  appear  to  have  been  on 
a  larger  scale,  yet,  as  sea-going  craft,  the  English-built  ships 
certainly  held  their  own.  We  hear  also  during  this  period  of 
many  improvements  in  details,  such  as  striking  topmasts,  the 
use  of  chain  pumps,  the  introduction  of  studding,  topgallant, 
sprit  and  top  sails,  also  of  the  weighing  of  ancMrs  by  means 
of  the  capstan,  and  the  use  of  long  cables.  In  the  men-ci-wai 
the  lower  tier  of  guns,  which,  as  in  the  galleys,  had  been  carried 
dangerously  near  the  water-line,  began  to  be  raised.  This  im- 
provement, however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adopted  in  the 
English  ships  till  alter  the  Restoration.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
Mediterranean  the  galley  was  still  in  vogue,  being  only  partially 
superseded  by  the  great  galleasses,  six  of  whidh  are  recorded 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (1571),  in  which  the 
Venetians  and  their  allies  employed  no  les  than  308  galley 
with  single  banks  and  long  sweeping  oars.  The  contrast  between 
the  conditions  and  the  character  of  the  vessels  used  in  thb  hattk 
and  those  engaged  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  Armada  is  intcresiicg 
and  instructive  as  typical  of  the  different  devek^xnent  of  luival 
power  in  the  inland  and  the  open  seas. 

During  the  x  7th  century  the  expansion  of  trade  and  the  rocrchse 
of  mercantile  enterprise  were  incessant.  The  East  India  Company 
organized  its  fleet  of  armed  vessels  of  about  600  tons,  and  fouf^ 
its  way  through  Portuguese  obstruction  to  the  indian  coast. 
The  Dutch  were  also  competing  for  the  trade  of  the  East  an! 
the  West,  and  formed  similar  companies  with  this  object  io 
view.  Ccmflicts  owing  to  commercial  rivalry  and  intetnatiosal 
jealousies  were  inevitable.  Hence  in  the  British  navy  the  con- 
stmction  of  large  vessels  such  as  the  "  Prince  Royal "  and  the 
"Sovereign  of  the  Seas"  (see  Rigging),  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  among  the  earliest  types  of  the  modem  wooden  man- 
of-war.  English  oak  afforded  the  best  timber  for  shipbuilding, 
and  skilful  naval  architects,  such  as  Phineas  Pett,  succn^kd 
in  constructing  the  kind  of  sea-going  war  vessel  which  eventually 
gave  England  the  superiority  in  its  struggle  with  other  naval 
powers  in  this  and  the  following  century.  Thtt,  however,  was 
by  no  means  easily  gained.  The  Dutch  and  the  French  woe  not 
black  in  the  building  of  merchant  vesseb  and  men-of-war.  The 
capture  of  vessels  from  time  to  time  on  either  side  served  to 
enlarge  the  area  of  improvement  and  to  assist  in  the  progress 
of  the  art  of  constmction.  The  French  navy  especially,  under 
the  fostering  caie  of  Colbert,  was  greatly  suengtheocd.   During 
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the  i8th  century  it  wak  constantly  found  that  the  dimensions 
of  French  ships  exceeded  those  of  British  ships  of  the  same 
date,  and  that  French  vessels  were  superior  in  speed.  This 
led  from  time  to  time  to  an  increase  of  the  measurements 
of  the  various  classes  of  vessels  in  the  British  navy.  These 
were  now  rated  according  to  the  number  of  guns  which  they 
were  constructed  to  carry. 

A  90-gun  ship  of  the  line  at  the  beginning  of  theiSth  century 
averaged  164  ft.  in  length  of  gun  deck,  47  ft.  beam,  and  about 
1570  tons,  while  the  frigates  now  ran  to  120  ft.  with  34  ft.  beam 
and  from  600  to  700  tons.  These  dimen^ons,  however,  were 
not  always  maintained,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  century 
the  Admiralty  seem  to  have  recognized  the  consequent  inferiority 
of  their  ships.  The  famous  and  ill-fated  "  Royal  George," 
launched  in  1756,  was  the  result  of  an  effort  to  improve  the  Ihie- 
of -battle  ship  of  the  period.  She  was  178  ft.  in  length,  52  ft. 
in  beam,  was  of  over  2000  tons,  and  carried  xoo  guns  and  a  crew 
of  750  men.  The  "  Victory,"  Nelson's  flagship,  was  built  nearly 
ten  years  later.  Her  dimenaons  were  x86  ft.,  52  ft.,  2162  tons, 
and  she  carried  xoo  guns.  During  the  same  period  frigates, 
which  were  cruisers  carrying  their  armament  on  one  deck, 
were  built  to  carry  32  or  36  guns,  but  in  this  class  also  the  French 
cruisers  were  superior  in  speed  and  of  larger  dimensions.  The 
reminder  of  the  i8th  century  and  the  be^^nning  of  the  X9th 
witnessed  a  continuous  rivalry  in  naval  architecture,  the  French 
and  Spanish  models  being  constantly  ahead  of  the  British  in 
dimensions  and  armament.  In  the  American  war  (18x2)  the 
same  disparity  as  regards  dlmenaons  became  apparent,  and  the 
English  frigates,  and  sloops  used  as  cruisers,  were  generally 
outclassed,  and  in  some  instances  captured,  by  American  vessels 
of  their  own  rate.  This  as  usual  led  to  the  construction  of 
larger  vessels  with  greater  speed,  and  though,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  long  war,  the  activity  of  the  royal  dockyards 
slackened,  yet  the  great  three-deckers  of  the  hsl  period, 
before  the  adoption  of  steam  power,  had  reached  a  length  of 
over  200  ft.,  with  more  than  55  ft.  beam,  and  over  3000  tons. 

Meanwhile  the  mercantile  navies  of  the  world,  but  more 
especially  of  England,  had  largely  increased.  The  East  India- 
man,  as  the  armed  vessels  of  the  East  India  Company  were  called, 
really  performed  the  functions  of  merchant  vessel,  passenger 
ship,  and  man-of-war.  But,  where  there  was  no  monopoly, 
competition  soon  quickened  the  development  of  trading  vessels. 
The  Americans  with  their  fast-sailing  "  dippers  "  again  taught 
the  English  builders  a  lesson,  showing  that  increased  length  in 
proportion  to  beam  gave  greater  speed,  while  admitting  of 
lighter  rigging  in  proportion  to  tonnage,  and  of  economy  as 
regards  the  number  of  men  required  to  work  the  ship.  The 
English  shipyards  were  for  a  long  time  nnequal  to  the  task  of 
producing  vessels  capable  of  competing  with  those  of  their 
American  rivals,  and  their  trade  suffered  accordingly.  But 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  X850  things  improved, 
and  we  find  clippers  from  Aberdeen  and  from  the  Clyde  beginning 
to  hold  their  own  on  the  long  voyages  to  China  and  elsewhere. 

At  this  epoch  steam  power  appears  in  use  on  the  scene,  and 
the  period  of  great  wooden  vessels  doses  with  iron  and  steel 
taking  their  place  in  the  construction  of  the  hulls,  while  the  sail 
gives  way  to  the  paddle  and  the  screw.  ^ 

LiTERATURB. — X.  FoT  Ancicfit  Ships: — Duemichen.  Fleet  ^  an 
Egyptian  Queen;  Chabas.  Etudes  sur  Vantiquili  kistorique',  Raw- 
linson,  Ancient  Monarchies;  Schcffer,  De  militia  navafi  veterum; 
Bocckh,  Ufkunden  tiber  das  Seewesen  des  attischen  Staates;  B. 
Grascr,  De  re  navali  veterum;  Idem.  Das  Model  eines  athenischen 
Funfreikenschiffes  (Pentere)  aus  der  Zeit  Alexanders  des  Grossen  im 
Koniglichen  Museum  zu  Berlin;  Idem,  Die  Cemmen  des  Kdniglichen 
Museums  tu  Berlin  mil  Darstdlunfj/en  antiker  Sehiffe;  Idem,  Die 
dltesten  Schiffsdarstellun^en  auf  anttken  MUnten;  A.  Cartauld,  La 
Triire  atiUnunne;  Brcustng.  Die  Nautik  der  Alien;  Smith,  Voyage 
and  Shipwreck  of^  St  Paul;  C.  Terr,  Ancient  Ships.  2.  For  medieval 
and  modem  shipping: — ^A.  Jal,  Archfologie  narale  and  Clossaire 
nauiique;  Jurien  de  la  Gravidre,  Demiers  Jours  de  la  marine  d  tames 
(Paris.  1885);  Fincati,  Le  Triremi;  C.  de  la  Rondere,  Histoire  de  la 
marine  fran^aise;  Marquis  de  Folin,  Bateaux  ei  navires;  W.  Laird 
Clowes,  The  Royal  Navy;  W.  S.  Lindsay,  History  of  Merchant 
Shipping  and  Ancient  Commeru;  Sir  G.  C.  V.  Holmes,  Ancient  and 
Modem  Ships.  (E.  Wa.) 


n.  History  sincb  the  iNT&ODucnoN  ov  Stsamships 

Before  steam  was  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  ships,  the 
voyage  from  Great  Britain  to  America  lasted  for  some  weeks; 
at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  the  time  had  been  r^uced 
to  about  six  days,  and  in  xgxo  the  fastest  vessels  could  do  it 
in  four  and  a  haU  days.  Sixnihirly,  the  voyage  to  Australia, 
which  took  about  thirteen  weeks,  had  been  reduced  to  thirty 
days  or  less.  The  fastest  of  the  sailing  tea-clippers  required 
about  three  months  to  bring  the  early  teas  from  China  to  Great 
Britain;  in  xgio  they  were  brought  to  London  by  the  ordinary 
P.  &  O.  service  in  five  weeks.  Atlantic  liners  now  run  between 
England  and  America  which  maintain  speeds  of  35  and  26  kix>ts 
over  the  whole  course,  as  compared  with  about  is  knots  before 
the  introduction  of  steam.  The  accommodation  In  the  modem 
passenger  ships  is  palatial  compared  with  that  in  the  correspond- 
ing  wooden  sailing  ships  of  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

The  changes  from  sail  power  to  steam  power  for  propulston, 
and  from  wood  to.  iron  and  steel  for  constructional  purposes, 
proceeded  togethefj  though  at  first  very  slowly.  The  marine 
steam  engine  was  at  first  a  very  Imperfect  motor,  and  the 
services  upon  which  steamships  could  be  used  to  advantage 
were,  in  consequence,  much  restricted.  There  was, 'moreover, 
a  national  prejudice  against  the  substitution  of  iron  for  "  the 
Wooden  Walls  of  Old  England." 

It  is  recorded  that  an  iron  boat,  intended  apparently  tot 
passenger  service,  was  built  and  launched  on  the  river  Foss, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  1777,  and  shortly  afterwards  iron 
was  used  for  the  shdl  plating  of  h'ghters  for  canal 
service.  One  of  these,  having  its  shell  constructed 
of  plates  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  was  built 
near  Birmingham  in  1 787.  About  the  same  time  parts  of  wooden 
ships  began  to  be  replaced  by  iron,  the  first  bdng  beam  knees. 
Early  in  the  XQth  century  iron  "  diagonal  riders  "  for  providing 
the  longitudinal  strength  were  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Sq>pings, 
and  from  this  period  down  to  the  present  day  iron  strengthenings 
for  re^sting  both  transverse  and  longitudinal  strains  have  been 
generally  used  in  wooden  ships.  Tlie  introduction  of  iron  as 
a  recognized  material  for  ship  construction  is  often  given  as 
dating  from  x8i8,  when  the  lighter  "  Vulcan  "  was  built  on  the 
Monkland  canal,  near  Glasgow. 

Among  the  early  objections  were:  (x)  from  its  wei^t  iron 
could  not  be  expected  to  float,  and  was  therefore  unsuitable  for 
the  construction  of  a  floating  body;  (2)  when  a  ship  constructed 
of  this  material  grounded  and  was  exposed  to  bumping  on  a  shore, 
the  bottom  would  be  Easily  perforated;  (3)  the  bottom  could 
not  be  preserved  from  fouling  by  weeds  and  barnades;  and 
(4)  the  iron  affected  the  compass,  making  it  untrustworthy, 
if  not  useless.  Gradually,  however,  the  material  made  its  way, 
and  the  objections  to  it  proved  to  be  for  the  most  part  untenable. 
Objection  (i),  although  often  repeated,  was  proved  to  involve 
a  fallacy.  With  regard  to  objection  (2)  it  was  found  that  iron 
ships  might  ground  and  be  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  bumping 
and  rough  usage  without  bdng  destroyed,  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
they  were  better  off  in  this  respect  than  wooden  ships.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  when  iron  and  wooden  ships  were  stranded 
together  by  the  same  gale  and  in  approximately  the  same  drcum- 
stances,  the  iron  ships  were  got  off,  and,  apart  from  local  injury, 
were  found  to  be  little  the  worse  for  the  groimding,  while  the 
wooden  ships  were  dther  totally  wrecked,  or,  if  got  off,  were 
strained  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  beyond  repair.  The  power 
of  resistance  of  iron  ships  to  the  strains  produced  by  grounding 
received,  in  X846-X847,  a  remarkable  confirmation  in  connexion 
with  the  grounding  of  the  "  Great  Britain,"  the  first  large  screw 
steamer  built  of  iron.  This  ship  had  been  initiated  by,  and 
built  under  the  supervision  of,  Mr  I.  K.  Brunei,  who  had  bestowed 
much  attention  upon  the  details  of  her  construction.  In  1846 
she  ran  ashore  in  Dundrum  Bay,  in  Ireland,  and  settled  on  two 
detached  rocks;  and  although  she  remained  aground  for  eleven 
months,  including  a  whole  winter,  she  was  subsequently  got  off 
and  repaired,  and  afterwards  did  good  service.  As  retards  (3), 
the  fouling  of  the  bottom,  this  evil,  although  not  preventable. 
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can  be  lessened  materially  by  frequent  cleaning  and  repainting, 
provided,  of  course,  that  docks  are  available.  The  fourth 
objection,  the  effect  of  iron  on  the  compass,  was  very  serious. 
After  experimenting  with  the  "  Rainbow  "  at  peptford  and  the 
"  Ironsides  "  at  Liverpool,  Sir  G.  B.  Airy  in  1839  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  rules  which  he  gave 
for  the  correction  of  the  error  caused  by  the  iron  at  once  beaune 
the  guide  for  future  practice.  Besides  the  above,  a  further 
objection  was  raised  which  applied  only  to  warships,  namely, 
the  nature  of  the  damage  which  would  be  done  to  an  iron  ship 
by  the  enemy's  shot:  this  also  was  found  to  be  less  serious, 
when  proper  appliances  were  supplied,  than  the  damage  done 
in  the  same  circumstances  to  a  wooden  ship.  Thus  during  the 
Chinese  War  in  1842  the  "  Nemesis,"  an  iron  vessel,  was  able  to 
repair  her  damage  from  shot  in  twenty-four  hours  at  the  scene 
of  the  fight,  while  some  wooden  ships  had  to  go  to  Bombay, 
the  nearest  port  at  which  repairs  could  be  carried  out. 

Steel,  as  a  material  for  shipbuilding,  was  introduced  under 
modem  conditions  of  manufacture  during  the  years  1870-1875. 
It  is  a  homogeneous  metal,  stronger  than  iron,  and  of 
a  more  uniform  and  more  trustworthy  character. 
Its  quality  is  to  a  considerable  extent  independent  of 
the  skill  of  those  employed  in  its  manufacture,  whereas 
iron  is  produced  by  a  laborious  and  unhealthy  process,  and  is 
largely  dependent  for  its  quality  on  the  skill  of  the  workmen. 
Among  the  advantages  which  experience  has  proved  iron  and 
stMl  to  possess  over  wood  for  the  purposes  of  iJiip  construction 
are:  (x)  the  structure  of  the  ship  has  less  weight;  (a)  it  has 
greater  durability;  (3)  the  requisite  general  and  local  strengths 
are  much  more  easily  obtained. 

The  importance  of  the  first  of  these  advanta^  can  scarcely  be 
oventated.  The  primary  object  of  a  particular  ship  is  to  carry  cargo 
or  passengers,  or  both,  from  place  to  place,  at  a  given  speed  (in  the 
case  of  a  warship,  the  armament,  ammunition,armour,&c.,constitute 
the  weight  to  oe  carried);  and  since  at  the  maximum  draught  at 
which  the  vesScI  can  properly  and  safely  proceed  on  her  passage  the 
total  weight  of  vessel,  cargo,  &c.,cOmplete,  must  be  a  definite  quantity, 
namely,  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced  by  the  ship,  it  follows  that 
the  less  the  weight  required  for  the  structure  of  the  ship,  the  greater 
b  that  available  for  the  cargo,  &c 

As  to  durability,  in  wooden  ships  the  chief  source  of  deterioration  is 
dry-rot,  in  iron  or  steel  ships  the  wasting  of  the  surfaces,  especially 
of  such  portions  of  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  bottom  plating  ss  are 
frequently  left  bare  of  paint  and  exposed  to  the  sea,  and  of  tne  inner 


surfaces  of  the  bottom  in  machinery  spaces,  &c.  If  dry-rot  can  be 
prevented,  the  life  of  the  wooden  ship  will  be  lengthened;  so  also  will 
the  life  of  the  iron  or  steel  ship  if  the  surfaces  can  be  kept  covered  with 
paint,  to  prevent  the  corrosive  actbn  of  air  and  water.  Whh  both 
wood  and  iron  or  steel  ships,  if  the  parts  which  have  become  deterior- 
ated can  be  removed  and  replaced,  thb  is  usually  worth  doing  when 
the  deterioration  is  only  local.  At  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century  the 
preservation  of  wood  was  not  so  well  understood  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day,  and  teak,  one  of  the  most  durable  of  woods,  was,  in  Great 
Britain  at  least,  little  known.  The  ships  for  the  Royal  NaVy  as  then 
constructed  were  only  expected  to  be  available  lor  eervice  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  ships  built  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany made,  on  an  average,  four  voyages,  which  occupied  eight 
years.  This  at  one  time  was  considered  the  vessel's  life,  so  Tar 
as  the  Company's  service  was  concerned;  but  subsequently,  if 
on  examination  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  they  appeared 
worth  repairing,  this  was  done,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
make  two  more  voyages.  It  was  unusual  for  one  of  these  ships 
to  make  more  than  six  voyages;  after  this  they  were  sold  or 

broken  up.  .,.,.., 

In  certain  cases,. however,  ships  lasted  a  considerable  length  of 
time;  a  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  I7th  century  continued  in  the 
service  of  the  Royal  Navy  until  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century,  though 
with  a  reduced  number  of  guns,  and  specimens  of  the  old  wooden 
battleships  which  served  in  the  fleet  in  the  eariier  part  of  the  last 
century  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  naval  and  other  ports  as  training 
vessels,  hospiul  ships,  &c.  The  best-known  example  is  Nelson's 
"  Victory  "  (fig.  i ,  Plate  XI II.).  Laid  down  in  1759.  »he  had  been  afloat 

Jo  years  before  she  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  to-day 
ies  the  flag  of  the  oommander-in<htef  at  Portsmouth.  Of  small 
wooden  merchant  vessels  there  arc  instances  of  the  attainment  of  very 
remarkable 
vessel,  the 

1 8 19,  two  vessels  .      

and  1840.  The  collier  brig  "  Brotheriy  Love,"  of  South  Shklds.  was 
over  one  hundred  years  old  when  she  was  broken  up;  and  the 
schooner"  Polly  "  built  in  iSos.was  still  sailing  in  190a;  as  also  was 
the  brig  "  Hvaifisken."  buUt  at  Calmar  in  Sweden  in  1801.    The 


dimennons  of  the  last  vessel  axe:  length.  88  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  ai  ft 
a  in.;  depth  of  hold,  14  ft.  7  in.;  and  her  gross  tMuiage.  sit.  Tlie 
oldestvesselafloatini9iowassaid  to  be  the  Danish  skMyp'SroaaCaaoe** 
— a  smaU  wooden  sailing  vessel  built  in  1723  and  still  employed  ta  the 
coasting  trade  of  Denmark.  This  vessel  is  5a  ft.  6  in.  Im^g,  14  ft.  8  ik 
beam,  o  ft.  8  in.  depth  in  hold  and  of  3^  tons  gross. 

In  the  cases  of  these  very  old  wooden  vessels  it  should  be  »• 
membered  that  many  portions  of  the  original  structures  have  bees 
replaced  by  oontiniuil  repairs.  We  have  less  experience  concmaag 
the  life  of  iron  and  steel  ships  when  taken  care  of , and  in  moea  insranrw 
ships  have  been  condemned  and  broken  up  only  brcanae  they  wne 
obsolete;  but  after  twenty  or  even  forty  years  service,  those  parts 
which  by  accident  or  intention  had  remained  property  oovaea  sad 
protected  were  found  very  little  the  worse  fc»-  wear,  lluis  the  if 
surface  of  the  out«de  ^ting  of  such  vessels,  coated  with  cem 
have  been  found  to  be  m  as  good  condition  as  when  the  ships  w 
first  built.  The  hulb  of  many  of  the  early  iron  vessds  stiU  afloat  an 
known  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  The  Himala^ra,"  an  iron  vessel 
' "  J  — -  .        ^  .      ..^  -__  *.   _        breadth 46ft. 

tbeP.&a 
"as  actively 

employed,  chiefly  sis  a  troop-ship,  until  1896,  when  she  was  coavma 
into  a  coal  depot,  it  bong  found  that  her  platiiig  and  fiamiiy  were 
almost  as  good  as  new.  Kiiownas"C.  60,'  she  seemed  Kkelym  1910 
to  survive  for  many  yean  in  her  new  sen'ioe.  The  **  Warrior  — 
the  first  British  iron  battleship,  built  in  1861.  was  coowfted  into  a 
floating  workshop  forty  yean  later  at  Portsmouth,  where  in  1910 
she  was  known  as"  Vernon  III.**  The  hull  and  framing  of  the  vessel 
were  then  practically  as  sound  as  when  first  put  together.  Ex;ieri- 
ence  up  to  1910  witn  vessels  built  of  mild  ttea  indicates  that  this  a 
more  liable  to  surface  corrosion  than  iron,  especially  whote  cspoaed 
to  the  action  of  bilge  water  and  eoal  ashes  in  boiler  roocns.  Socae 
ownen  on  this  account  require  the  plating  for  the  tank  tops  under 
the  boilen  to  be  of  iron  in  vessels  otherwise  built  of  mUd  steel,  al- 
though the  iron  is  Inferior  in  strength  and  costs  more  than  the  cfld 
sted. 

That  genersl  and  local  strength  are  more  easily  obtained  in  an  kta 
or  steel  ship  than  in  a  wooden  one  follows  ^rtfy  from  the  fact  that 
the  weight  required  for  the  structure  is  less  in  the  former  than  ia  tbe 
latter,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  iron  and  steel  are  more  sintabk 
matenals  for  the  purpose.  They  can  be  obtained  in  almost  asv 
dented  shape,  the  parts  can  be  readily  united  to  ooe  another  -mttM 
comparatively  fittle  loss  of  strength,  and  great  local  strength  caa  be 
provided  in  very  little  space. 

For  some  purposes,  and  in  some  markets,  wood  is  stiaiafavoar.  Is 
scientific  es^editions  to  the  Pblar  r^ions,  it  is  of  the  highest  uapott- 
ance  to  avoid  any  disturbance  of  the  compass,  and  this  can  be  enaied 
by  constructing^  the  vcssd  of  wood,  with  metal  fastenings.  The 
"  Fram,"  built  in  189a  for  Nansen's  Arctic  expedition,  was  of  wood, 
her  outside  planking,  in  three  thicknesses.amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  from  aa  m.  up  to  a8  in.;  she  was  117  ft.  long,  nggcd  as  a  thice> 
masted  schooner,  and  provided  with  auxiliary  machinery  workiBg  a 
screw  propeller.  The  America,"  fitted  out  for  the  Zieglcr  expedi- 
tion to  the  North  Pole,  was  an  old  Dundee  whaler  (the  "  Eaqmmau  "<. 
and  was  reported  to  be  still  a  "  stout  "  ship  with  timben  as  soond  as 
on  the  day  they  were  put  in  thirty-«x  yean  before.  She  is  157  ft- 
long.  a9i  ft.  beam,  19}  ft.  deep,  net  tonnage  466:  her  engines  have  a 
nominal  horse-power  of  loo,  and  she  has  aiifting  screw.  In  1901  the 
"  Discovery,"  a  wooden  vessel,  172  ft.  in  length,  was  built  at  Dnodee 
for  Antarctic  exploration,  under  Captain  Kobctt  Scott,  R.N..*  acJ 


which  had  already  seen  service  in  the  Far  South,  carried  to  the 
Antarctic  rKions  an  expedition  also  led  by  Captain  Scott.  Seat 
wooden  sailing  vessels  are  still  built  in  the  united  States  asd 
employed  in  the  coasting  and  other  trades.  One  of  these.  Use 
"  Wyoming,"  the  largest  wooden  sailing  vessel  ever  built,  vaa 
launched  in  December  1909  at  Bath.  She  was  a  six-masted  achooos 
^50  ft.  long,  w  ft.  wide  and  to  ft.  deep.  Wood  is  also  in  favour 
for  most  of  tne  Urge  and  palatial  river  steamers  of  the  Wesiera 
states  of  America. 

Some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  introdiicti<m  of  stc 
propulsion  before  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  but 
the  advance  became  more  rapid  in  the  29th.     In, 
the  early  steam  vessels  paddle-wheels  only   were   used  for 
propulsion. 

In  i8oi-i8oa  the  "  Charlotte  Dundas,*'  one  of  the  eaificat  sieasi 
vessels,  was  constructed  by  Symington  in  Scotland.  She  proved 
her  capability  for  towing  purposes  on  the  Forth  and  Qyde  caaaL 
Fulton  now  made  his  experiments  in  France,  and  after  visitia| 
Scotland  and  witnessing  the  success  of  the  "Charlotte  Da«tas. 
constructed  the  "  Clermont "  on  the  Hudson  river  ia  Ametka  is 
1807.  The  engines  for  this  vessel  were  obtained  from  Bonhon&lAait. 


*  A  very  complete  account  of  this  vessel  was  given  by  her  desKiwr. 
Mr  W.  E.  Smith.  C.B.,  in  the  TmnsacUMU  <4  tk$  InuUaHmi^lM 
ArckktOs  (1905). 
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taller  half  ol  the  i8lh  and  the  early  pait  of  the  19th  century; 
a  number  of  exptrimCDti  had  been  made,  but  these  j^ 
bad  not  beta  bioiight  to  a  luccessfu!  isiue,  as  no  ffjl^ 
luilable  Heatn  engine  was  available  for  diiving  the 
propcUtr,  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1775,  drew  attention  to  the  in- 
eSdency  o(  side  paddle  wheels  as  ■  means  of  propubion,  and 
proposed  as  an  lltemilive  to  set  the  steam  engine  to  pump 
water  in  at  Ihe  bow  and  force  it  out  at  the  stem,  the  water  passing 
along  a  trunk.  In  17S1  a  boat  Soil.  long,  fined  with  this  means 
of  propulsion  by  Janws  Rumscy,  was  dtiven  at  4  m.  an  hour 
on  the  rivet  Polooac,  Ind  a  number  of  other  vessels  liniilaijy 
filtett  foUoned.  In  iSjg  Dr  Culhven  took  out  a  palcot  for  this 
method  ol  propulsion  in  whicb  the  piston  pump  was  replaced 
by  I  centrifugal  pump;  and  in  1865  the  "Nautilus,"  a  vessel 
of  this  lype,  so  impressed  the  Brilish  Admitally  ol  the  day 
that  an  armoured  gunboat— the  "  Watetwitch  "—was  piovidcd 
with  this  system  of  propulsion.  She  was  built  of  iron,  161  ft. 
long,  ji  ft.  broad,  i,t  ft.  qin.  deep,  was  double-ended  and  fitted 
with  bow  and  stern  rudden,  but  nas  otherwise  similar  to  the 
armouied  gunboat  "  Viper  "  buUl  at  the  same  lime  and  fitted 
with  a  screw  propeller.  Many  trials  were  carried  out  wilh  the 
"  Waterwitch  "  and  "  Viper,"  but  Ihe  syilem  adopted  in  the 
foimer  was  not  repealed  because  of  the  great  advances  nude  In 

Many  useful  eipeiimenls  appear  to  have  been  carried  out  hy 
Colonel  John  Sitvrni  In  the  United  Stales  in  the  early  yean 
ol  the  ifih  century,  but,  although  some  bcautilul 
model!  of  iHopellen  made  by  hira  still  remain,  the  ^I^JS^ 
system  was  not  generally  adopted  until  its  com- 
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hincham,  writing  m  11151,  'f^  'hat  in  England  en^neen 
were  reluctant  to  admit  the  success  of  the  screw  propeller,  anti 
adds:  "  A  striking  instance  of  prevailing  diu'ndinaliun  to  the 
screw  propeller  was  shown  on  the  issue  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Encydepatdia  Brilanmai,  in  which  the  article  on  steam  uaviga- 
tioa  contained  no  notice  whatever  of  the  subject." 

Smith,  however,  persevered,  and  with  the  assistance  ot  some 
inBuenlial  people  of  the  day— notably  Messn  Rennie  b  Co.— 
formed  the  Skip  Propria  Company,  and  in  1S3E  built  the 
"Archimedes,"  a  vessel  of  137  tons  burthen,  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  the  plan.  The  length  of  Ihe  vessel  was  106  It.  8  in., 
breadth  si  ft.  10  in.,  depth  in  hold  13  ft.,  draught  of  water 
9  It.  6  in.,  h.p.  80  nominal,  but  only  M  could  be  developed. 
A  qieed  of  about  7I  knots  could  usually  be  maintained,  but  on 

of  log  m.  was  reported.  In  184a  sbe  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Admiralty  for  experiment,  and  Ihe  Iiials  were  favourably 
reported  on.  She  afterwards  passed  into  Ihe  hands  of  Brunei, 
who  was  so  satisfied  with  the  results  of  further  trials  that  be 
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in  hand  (1843),  uid  fitted  her  with  a  screw  propeller  instead  of 
paddle-wheels  as  originally  intended.  The  success  of  this  and 
other  vessels  was  sufficient  to  largely  influence  public  opinion 
in  lavour  of  the  propeller,  and  the  Admiralty  took  the  important 
step  of  building  the  "  Rattler/'  a  vessel  of  888  tons  and  200  H.P., 
to  test  the  system.  She  was  practically  a  repeat  of  the  "  Alecto," 
as  far  as  her  hull  and  the  power  of  her  machinery  were  concerned, 
but  she  was  propelled  by  a  screw  propeller,  whereas  the  "  Alecto  " 
was  propelled  by  paddle-wheels.  These  vessels  were  tested 
together  at  sea  in  March  1845,  when  the  "  Rattler  "  proved  the 
faster  vessel;  but  the  great  test  took  place  on  Thursday,  jrd 
April  following,  when  the  two  vesseb  were  secured  stem  to  stern, 
and  it  was  found  that  with  the  engines  of  both  ships  working  at 
full  power  the  "  Rattler  "  towed  the  "  Alecto  "  astern  at  a 
speed  of  a}  knots.^  In  a  few  years  the  socew  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  paddle-wheel  for  war  vessels,  and  in  1854,  during 
the  war  with  Russia,  Great  Britain  possessed  a  screw  steam 
fleet,  including  all  classes  of  ships,  built  of  wood. 

The  performances  of  the  Grenl  Western  and  other  vessels 
had  demonstrated  that  ships  could  traverse  the  oceans  of  the 
world  by  steam  power  alone,  but  great  advance  had  to  be 
made  in  the  marine  engine  before  the  ordinary  trade  could  be 
carried  on  by  its  means  with  economy.    In  the  early  marine 

engines  only  one  cylinder  was  provided,  and  various 

'"•ttX  "***'^  ^^^®  employed  for  transmitting  the  power  to 
ZmUaiT*  t^^  paddle  shaft;  later  came  the  oscillating  cylinder 
engine  and  the  diagonal  engine,  the  latter  being  the  type 
of  paddle  engine  now  most  frequently  adopted  in  Great  Britain. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  screw  propeller  the  arrangements 
became  much  modified.  At  first  the  engines  were  run  at  com- 
paratively low  speeds,  as  in  paddle-boats,  gearing  being  supplied 
to  give  the  screw  shaft  the  number  of  revolutions  required,  but 
direct -acting  two-cylinder  engines  gradually  replaced  the  geared 
engines.  The  compound  engine  was  first  adapted  successfully 
to  marine  work  by  John  Elder  in  1854,  and  in  time  direct- 
acting  vertical  engines,  with  one  high  and  one  low  pressure 
cylinder,  became  th^  common  type  for  all  ships.  The  boiler 
pressure,  moreover,  in  1854,  had  been  raised  to  42  lb  per  sq.  in. 
The  further  change,  accompanying  still  higher  pressures  of  steam, 
from  compound  to  triple-expansion  engines  was,  like  many  other 
changes,  foreseen  and  in  some  measure  adopted  by  various 
workers  at  about  the  same  time,  but  the  first  successful  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  was  due  to  Dr  A.  C.  Kirk.  In  1874  he  fitted 
a  three-crank  triple-expansion  engine  in  the  Propontis.  The 
boiler  used  proved  a  failure,  but  in  1882  he  fitted  a  similar  set 
of  engines  in  the  Aberdeen,  with  a  boiler  pressure  of  125  tb,  and 
the  result  was  entirely  successful. 

-Continuous  improvements  have  enabled  engineers  to  produce 
machinery  of  less  and  less  weight  for  the  same  power,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  reduce  the  spaces  required  for  its  accommoda- 
tion, the  vibration  due  to  the  working  of  the  engines,  and  the 
consumption  of  fuel  per  horse  power.  For  engines  of  high 
power,  quadruple  expansion  has  sometimes  been  adopted, 
while  scientific  methods  of  balancing  have  been  employed, 
improved  qualities  of  steel  and  bronze  have  been  introduced, 
the  rate  of  revolution  has  been  increased,  and  forced  lubrication 
fitted.  In  the  boilers  higher  steam  pressures  have  been  used, 
superheating  in  some  cases  being  resorted  to;  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion 4ias  been  accelerated  by  supplying  air  under  pressure 
in  the  stokehold  or  in  the  furnaces,  and  in  some  cases  by  placing 
fans  in  the  exhaust  to  draw  the  air  and  products  of  combustion 
more  rapidly  through  the  fires;  the  former  being  known  as 
forced  draught  and  the  latter  as  induced  draught.  In  the  Navy, 
with  the  view  of  saving  weight,  water-tube  boilers  have  been 
adopted,  but  boilers  of  this  type  have  not  yet  been  generally 
fitted  in  the  mercantile  marine.  Steam  pressures  now  in  common 
use  vary  from  xoo  to  x8o  lb  per  sq.  in.  in  cargo  ships;  from  140 
to  aao  tt>  in  passenger  ships,  including  the  large  Atlantic  liners; 
from  axo  to  300  tb  in  large  warships  where  water-tube  boilers 
are  used;  while  in  destroyers  and  other  classes  of  warships  in 

*  The  original  propeller  used  by  the  "  Rattler  "  b  now  to  be  seen 
la  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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which  small  tube  water-tube  boOerB  are  used  it  vuics'froai  x8o  to 
250  R)  per  sq.  in. 

A  century  ago  the  reciprocating  steam  engjne  was  slovfy 
making  its  way  as  a  means  of  propulsion  as  an  auxiliary  to, 
or  as  a  substitute  for  sail  power — the  steam  being  obtained 
by  burning  wood  or  coal.  In  1815  nine  small  steam  vessels, 
having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  786  tons,  were  built  and  registertd 
in  the  United  Kingdom;  in  1825  24  steam  vessels  were  bult. 
having  an  aggregate  of  3003  tons;  in  1835  86  vessels  were  boiJt, 
having  an  aggregate  of  10,924  tons.  In  xgio  the  reciprocatinc 
steam  engine,  after  reaching  a  very  high,  degree  of  pcrfectioa 
and  universal  adoption,  was  being  largely  replaced  by  the 
turbine,  coal  was  being  replaced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  cd 
as  a  fuel  for  raising  steam,  and  steam  itself  was  being  chal- 
lenged as  a  motive  agent  by  the  development  of  the  intcreal 

combustion  engine. 

in.  Statistics 

For  some  yean  before  1870  the  toul  tonnige  of  aailing  ^ps 
built  each  year  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  about  eqnal  to 
that  of  steam  ships,  but  then  a  great  change  took  place; 
5AI  sailing  vessels,  amounting  to  I23,9ro  tons,  were 
aoded  to  the  register  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  433 
steam  ships,  amounting  to  36i(,86o  tons,  were  added;  toe 
steam  tonnage  thus  added  oeing  nearly  three  tines  that 
vessels.  A  uniform  rate  of  increase  of  production  of  stean  vcaeb 
was  on  the  whole  maintained  after  1870,  but,  as  will  be  seen  l>r 
referring  to  Table  I.  and  fig.  3,  considerable  fluctuations  have 
occurred,  the  falling  ofl  in  steam  tonnage  being  simultaneous  viUi 
increases  of  sailing  tonnage  and  vice  versa  down  to  1895.  The 
dotted  lines  on  fig.  3  show  approximately  the  average  owtpot  (or 
50  years  of  sailing  and  steam  tonnage  separately  and  combttcd. 
Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  Trom  i860  to  1895  *>he  output 
of  sailing  tonnage  fell  from  about  aoo.ooo  tons  per  annum  to  loo^x) 
tons;  during  the  later  'nineties  the  falling  ofl  was  more  apid,  and 
between  1900  and  1910  the  output  varied  between  15,000  and  30/x» 
tons. 

The  average  tonnage  of  the  sailing  vessels  built  in  the  Uoiud 
Kingdom  in  i860  was  ao6  tons;  this  increased  with  a  fair 
degree  of  regularity  to  5A2  tons  in  1890,  749  tons  in  1891 
and  963  tons  in  1892,  alter  which  a  rapid  decrease  took 
place,  and  bv  1898  the  average  siic  had  fallen  to  75  tons; 
there  were  fluctuations  after  this  date,  but  the  average 
never  rose  above  163  tons;  and  these  vessels  are 
restricted  to  the  coasting  trade  and  pleasure  purposes. 

Although  the  building  of  large  sailing  vessels  of  wood  and  stcd 
has  almost  ceased  in  the  United  Kingdon\,  the  siacs  of  the  larRst  of 
such  vessels  built  abroad  have  continued  to  increase.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  shipbuilding  bounties  granted  in  France  bctweea 
1895  and  1902  something  like  150  sailing  vessels  of  from  aooo  to  3^ 
tons  each  were  built,  but  few  since.  In  Germany  and  in  / 
a  few  large  sailing  vessels  continue  to  be  built. 

Lloyd's  Register  for  1841  gives  a  table  of  *'  the  Steam 
belonging  to  England,  Scotland  and  Irdand  in  the  years  1814  to 
1839,"  which  shows  that  in  1839  there  were  720  vessels 
of  a  total  tonnage  of  79,240  tons  owned  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Between  1839  and  i860  considerable  numbere 
of  steam  ships  were  built  for  various  services,  and  the  pro- 
duction from  i860  b  shown  by  fig.  3  and  Table  I.  The  toonage 
added  to  the  Register  in  i860  amounted  to  93.590  tons,  rising  over 
four  yean  to  293.140  tons  in  186^:  after  a  gradual  decline  extendinf 
over  three  years  to  100,000  tons  it  again  rose  till  1872,  when  uaAj 
500,000  tons  were  added.  In  1876  it  had  fallen  to  about  200,000 
tons;  then  came  the  great  rise  extending  to  1883,  when  it  rescbed 
a  maximum  of  885^495  tons.  A  rapid  decrease  foUowed.  and  in  1886 
it  had  fallen  practically  to  what  it  had  been  ten  years  before,  la 
another  three  years  the  figure  was  again  what  it  had  been  in  1883; 
and  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  with  much  smaller  fluaosticBiS 
than  previously,  great  increases  were  maintained.  In  1906  a  man- 
mum  of  1 ,428.793  tons  was  reached,  when  another  rapid  fall  oocuncd 
—over  two  years — the  minimum  reached  being  600,837  tons  in  1908- 

The  fluctuations  in  output,  shown  by  fig.  3.  synchronise  apssoi- 
mately  with  the  irjiprovements  and  depresaons  in  trade. 

The  average  tonnage  of  British  steam  vessels  rose  slowly  froa 
80  tons  in  1815  to  loa  tons  in  183O,  and  to  473  tons  m  i860,  reschisg 
a  maximum  of  144a  tons  in  1882.    During  the  next  four 


1500  ton*.   These  figures  may  be  taken  as  roughlyreore-     

aenting  the  average  tonnage  of  the  ships  produced  tbrougboot  tne 
world ;  but  as  in  these  averages  large  numbers  of  comparatively  «■ 
vessels  are  included,  the  vast  increase  in  thenumbers  of  lazte:»d 
vessels  which  have  been  built,  especially  during  recent  ycvs.  m  sot 
adequately  represented.  Of  the  vewels  built  in  18900017  i%r- 
cccdcd  8000  tons  in  displacement,  whereas  the 
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TAbLB  I 

.—Skcwingthi  Numberi  Totmatt  (Gross  and  Averags),  and  DeseripiwH,  cfaU  Vgssds  itxdudiug  Warships)  btuU  in  and 
addtd  to  the  lUgisUr  cf  ihe  UniUdJCiHedom  during  each  year  enumtrated. 

Year. 

Mode 

of 
Propulsion. 

Wood  and  Composite. 

Iiuu. 

Steel.                           Totals. 

Averftgfe 

Gross 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Gfoas 
Tonnage.^ 

No. 

Grow 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Gross 
Tonnage. 

Na 

Gross 
Tonnage. 

i860  1 

SaU  .. 

Steam 

786 
49 

154.130 
7.050 

32 

149 

14.290 
86.^ 

■  ■ 

818 
198 

168420 
93.590 

306 

473 

1865   1 

SaU  . 
Steam  . 

806 
38 

160410 
5.780 

116 
344 

88,970 
287.360 

•  • 

•  • 

923 

382 

349400 
293.140 

^ 

1870   1 

Sail  . 
Steam 

478 
51 

72.970 
7.290 

382 

50.940 
357.570 

•  m 
9   m 

541 
433 

123,010 
364.860 

^ 

1875   J 

SaU  .     . 
Steam    . 

"^ 

46.060 
8,740 

193 
291 

206,110 
281,390 

•  • 

566 
357 

252,170 
290,130 

«s 

1880  1 

Salt  .     . 
Steam    . 

273 
20 

18,159 
1.779 

M 

40.015 
447.389 

A 

1.671 
36493 

JiS 

».845 
4r85.66i 

189 

1190 

1885 

Sail  .     . 
Steam    . 

266 
37 

17.841 
2.751 

144 

177 

160,034 
148,508 

27 
122 

30.569 
154.249 

S? 

20844A 
305.508 

477 
909 

.1890   J 

SaU  . 
Steam 

142 
36 

7.704 
1,326 

6 
no 

5.911 
40.144 

59 
432 

96.374 
817,010 

^ 

109.989 
858480 

532 
1515 

1891    j 

Sail  .     . 
Steam    . 

156 
25 

8.541 
i,ai2 

.6? 

1.544 
31.301 

^ 

178.593 
730.051 

?£ 

188,678 
762,644 

749 
1315 

1892   ) 

Sail  .     . 
Steam 

151 
19 

8.372 
1,036 

6 
86 

S.121 
18,937 

128 
365 

260.874 
660,847 

»«5 
470 

680,810 

963 
1449 

1893   \ 

SaU  . 
Steam 

154 
27 

7,980 
1.551 

4 
64 

418 
12458 

66 

328 

113,097 
622,099 

.34 

4I» 

636.108 

1518 

1894   ) 

SaU  .     . 
Steam    . 

'S 

7.570 
1.183 

4 

207 
12,400 

389 

83,167 

751.664 

^ 

90.944 
765.251 

404 
1594 

1895   \ 

SaU  .     . 
Steam    . 

150 
35 

7.529 
1.579 

9 
66 

783 
9.879 

32 

379 

41.313 
736412 

4S, 

747.888 

360 

1558 

1896   J 

SaU  .     . 

Steam    . 

161 
17 

7.519 
591 

5 
79 

792 
11.593 

3^ 

37.709 
750.106 

ao3 

494 

46,020 
762,290 

328 
1543 

1897   ) 

Sail  .     . 
Steam    . 

183 
33 

8,317 
1,581 

2 
63 

233 
9.974 

^ 

28481 
6581646 

319 
462 

37.030 
670,201 

169 
1451 

1898   J 

SaU 
Steam  .. 

196 
20 

8,813 
765 

6 

80 

798 
13.654 

40 
546 

996^14 

24a 
646 

18.067 
1.011,233 

75 
1565 

1899   ) 

SaU  .     . 
Steam    . 

165 
29 

7.342 
M97 

2 
64 

182 
12,184 

60 

534 

11.757 
1.152.999 

I627 

19,281 
1,166,680 

85 
1861 

1900   J 

SaU  .     . 
Steam    . 

% 

8,718 
3.809 

81 

420 
16.375 

46 
476 

8.598 
1,102.890 

210 
626 

17.736 
1.123.074 

84 
1794 

1901    J 

SaU  .     . 
Steam 

146 
83 

7.826 
5479 

2 
14 

174 
2474 

54 
469 

22,118 
i.iiS.227 

203 

566 

30.118 
1,123.180 

1984 

1902   j 

SaU  .     . 
Steam 

142 
71 

7479 
4.098 

32 

5370 

M 

25.985 
1. 109.511 

205 
579 

33464 
1.119,479 

163 
1933 

1903   J 

Sail  . 
Steam 

'm 

7.637 
4.034 

•  • 

3 

'537 

60 

538 

15.077 
943.333 

199 
609 

22.714 
947.904 

114 
1556 

1904   J 

SaU  . 
Steam 

161 
52 

8.636 
2.961 

•  * 

5 

827 

51 
519 

15.166 
1. 01 6  334 

212 

576 

23.792 
1.020.112 

113 
1771 

1905   1 

Sail  .     . 
Steam 

130 

45 

7.962 
1.840 

a 

•  ■ 

147 

36 
567 

7.125 
1.204.393 

166 

614 

15.087 
1.206.280 

1964 

1906   ) 

Sail  .     . 
Steam 

104 
110 

5.731 
6,242 

3 

I 

330 
79 

42 

660 

8.810 
1.422.472 

148 
771 

14.871 
1428.793 

too 

1853 

1907   j 

SaU 
Steam 

121 
196 

7.017 
15.069 

•  • 
«  ■ 

*  • 

•  • 

639 

8,228 
1,182.566 

166 
825 

15.245 
1.197.635 

92 
1452 

1908   ) 

SaU  .     . 
Steam    . 

108 
142 

4.931 
9.056 

1 

1 

97 
483 

58 
415 

18.468 
591.298 

J§ 

6oo337 

141 
1077 

1909   j 

SaU  .     . 
Steam    . 

75 
92 

3.362 
3.880 

•  • 

•  • 

•    • 

44 
383 

11.020 
752424 

119 
475 

14.382 
756.304 

121 
1592 

The  above  table  is  based  upon  information  supplied  to  Lloyd's  Registry  by  the  Registrar-General  of  Shipping. 

net  tonnages  having  been 
the  yeaiB  1883  and  1900 


1  As  no  actual  returns  are  available  for  the  gross  tonnages  for  the  years  from  i860  to  1879  inclusive  (only 
itoorded)r  the  gross  for  these  years  art  only  approximate,  and  are  based  on  the  relation  of  gross  to  net  for 
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laiu  buill  in  1900  marie  up  t>  %  of  the  whole  lenniEe.    In  1S90  1  Denma 
■Mb  mutituwil  lll^^^vhuk.  amlabaul  I  %  j  1 


iphkally  in  the  block  di 


f^n^lTrilbkll?^! 
»  nimtiL    The  total  tc 

at  Lakes  of  Ainencit  it 
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[y  arc  rcprefeeninj 


practically  ru>  incnaie  in  outpvr  of 't&ia  class  ol  lonnai 

U^  %  erf  that  of  wood  •hip*}  vhlw  wood  ihipbiiildini ....  — ,  ... 
■fiipbuiMuii:  incnucd,  and  m  tin  Iba  (onnan  of  iron  ihipi  w 
more  ibaa  hv*  lima  <Iiai  of  wood  and  conipouw  ihipL  The  out- 
put of  iron  thipa  iDcraued  until  188].  when  a  nuiiimini  of  asb.«o 
(o»  wai nscbed.  Sted  bad  iKnrcaBwintouK,aDd  iron  ihipVild- 
inf  fen  away  npldly.  aBuuMing  only  to  90,5^  ton  in  i»M:  iliii 
figuR  fcU  10  10^674  bona  in  iB95>  and  ainct  tlwn  very  tew  veucli 
Ikivt  been  buUt  of  lioa.SUd,  which  had  been  uied  in  thipbuildinf 


i™««.b:huihvs. 

iSSolbe 

onnage  built— ^.i 

btlon- 

-™  a(  %o(  that  of  iron  .h; 

by.Mj 
913-4^' 

^":!^pi^> 

41J: 

<hf  «l- 

>R  practically  tho«  ol  ua 

•CHeliib 

Frpni  Table   II..  wtilrb 

d  DtlieT  vokIi,  excepting  wanhipi, 

appear*  Ibct  the 

nnan  of  The  worlds  thippin 
00  tona  and  Ihe  wood  veHrU 

efcirdingvt«cl> 

the  Great  L.3l<oo 

ca,  ii  about  41  miliioni.   Of  1 

e-ninth  1.  inWiini  ve-el..  a 
reoell.      Taking  the  number 

•-Ual 

^1'";'"^/ 

I  heir 

nreMte  'on"«*.  'b*  Mili 

GnatBn 

•hole,  . 

DiUioo.  b<da(  u 

eamen 

and  1  miUioB  HiUng  vc»e 

I    (heir  ownerrtip.    Parts  of  ej3l  boUing  1 

^    aquarcf  on  the  right  io  aa  to  ahow  ' 

I    auling  tonnage  and  what  atean  toani 

—     aquaret  on  tEc  left  »  at  to  ihow  Ibc 

__      the  total  aa  ngarda  maleriala  of  conn 

counlfy.     The  total  lennate  owned  b  given  lor  1 

year  named,  and  the  perceDtagea  owned  by  vai 

eounlrlei  are  tabulated  between  ibe  pain  of  aquaret. 

land       The  tonnage  of  ihc  shipping  of  (h(  world  hat  adtai 

191a.    at  an  Increasinf  rate  lor  many  yean:  the  chatacK 

irom    thisadvancemaybeEallieredfioEAtliedata  given  in  fi 

In  1S7J  Great  Britain  and  her  cstonic*  owned  431 

.       *<<i  f"  'SV  J'M^i  but  alifioueh  the  advance  in 

•nipping  of  Great  Britain  and  ber  eokmies  has  continued  appi 


45\J6  in  191a    Thb  incrtailnj  rate  of  advance  of  the  lonnage  of 
■'  — ^■''-  '*■-  '"-ipping  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  bu  advanout 


TlBLI  III.- 

-bUlflt 

T«».<ifa. 

ITwK-.Sf 

tf,-.(. 

Ycar. 

mi. 

ISga 

1900. 

■410. 

Vorid'a   tannage 

a.  i.,^ 

UUoc    187i   " 
/ii^   rate  «( 

■7,S43^J 

.■,.5,«. 

I9« 

99,aM,7i« 
165 

41 « 14.763 
140 

V«H...i. 
Proportion  owned 

4J-»S  % 

1-3    Ii 
J»'35% 

s-4    « 
49-1     K 

3«    % 

4S'36% 

1417  « 

S-»3% 
70«% 

9-47% 
9- 13  % 

1.06  •/. 
■  0-34% 

100  tona  and  the  vood  vi.._ 
thAmeiica.  The  Mock  diagn 


square  lor  scale  npmenling  one-Ienth  the  anoiiM  of  that  ol  k.  5. 
The  total  output  for  tbe  year  looo  wai  ).343JS4  una,  ol  whicb 
1.509.837  tons,  or  6s%of  tbe  whole,  wartuilt  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  303^30  Ions  or  ij%  was  bunt  by  tbe  United  Stalca  of 
America:  9'4%  by  Germany  and  it'/,  by  France,  In  I909  the 
total  ontpul  was  l.SJI.MJ  Ions,  of  »hich  Vl'.tii  tons  or  fii-sji 
was  built  in  the  United  Kinsdom;   17^,401  or  11-$%  wat  built  in 

^Hollin , ... 

1-34%  '"  ''°S-    '""'  J»P"  'PP" 


3Dth  Jun 


It  will  be  teen  that  the  HipfUrii  rmUR 
only  vessels  engagef^  in  the  Foreign  Tnde  and  I 
Fiibcries,  which  ainount  in  the  toul  to  if 
S97.so3ton>  and  include  the  smallest  vetacl 
'■   "^ -  illv   with  ocean   Uners.     ' 


1909,  b  abown 

r  inclodel 


,      ria,""Monplb,"  "  Iberia   and 

Neil  to  Cleat  Britain,  the  lanett  tbipownlng  Hmnlrf  In  Ih*  trorld  1  "  Korea  "  on  the  Faci6c.  and  tb*  "  St  Louu  "  and  "  St  Paul." 
b  the  United  Sutca  (if  America,  with  s  million  toni  ol  •hipping,  "  New  York"  and  "  Philadeiphia "  on  the  Atlantic  rnulea.  The 
ia%  of  the  total.  Then  oonK  in  onter  Germany,  with  nearly  4t  EitrelUd  rvniufi  include!  veseb  engaged  in  the  coaxing  tnde  and 
millions  io(%  of  tb:  total:  Norway,  with  4,8%;  France,  with  local  (iihei™  wMch  are  over  10  lona;  and  the  LiuKstt  TmiMM 
4-.%fltaly,  with  3.-i%;  Japan,  with  a-7%;  Holland.  Sweden  vesieb  aimilarly  engaged,  but  of  a  die  not  exceeding  »  tona.  Tbe 
and  Kutsia  with  i'4  10  i-I  %;  and  Auuria-Hungaiy,  ^nin  and  I  wbola  of  Iha  tonnagt  iacluded  b  officially  described  u  tonnage 
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SfflP 


Clw. 

S.Uing. 

St«.m. 

Cuul. 

Bmjfc 

T,^           1 

No. 

Toni. 

No. 

Tow 

No. 

Toni. 

No. 

To«. 

No. 

T<» 

"'"^.."i^^   .    .    .    . 

»S 

"|:S; 

490 

S7S.«6 
I.300 

66s 

"■"■ 

1.600 

IS 

470 

1JI...S8 

49S 

S7B.J26 

663 

77.9" 

1.6M 

»7J0S 

1799 

l.»l.|«S 

'■■sr 

4WW>S7 

7-979 

743 

B0.951 

>769 

767^119 

■IS 

'^j!^;: 

Toul     .... 
WLic«»d:- 

414a 

IJIMW 

641a 

4.IO7.0** 

T4S 

80.931 

*;69 

767.^ 

'<.07» 

fc3«i«U 

467J 

430 

« 

'484 

S».470 
5.162 

136 

I,7« 

9.069 

Illjoo 
«.997 

Toul     .... 
Grand  Toul     .       .       .       . 

JIOl 

H.8" 

4.72S 

63.632 

156 

1,7  44 

9.9*3 

■  K.I97 

97" 

.,7", 076 

11,641 

4.749.224 

743 

80.95' 

3590 

847.!  D4 

.S.6M 

7.3W.TSS 

'"By    ihc    Unil 
Amciacan  poTt4   no  nul 
u  New  Y»k  la  San  F. 

to  Honolulu  or  Manila— u  diclaml  to  M  cooioiif  irou. 
None  but  United  Siatn  veucli  arc  aJLoiktd  to  ensiin  in  thii 
trade,  wliicb  in  rtcenL  ynn  haa  developed  to  rapialy  u  to 
employ  the  main  pan  d  the  American  Mcreantile  Marine; 
it  demandi  br^e  numbera  at  ocean-goioE  vcBclt.  ind  many 
vaeda  have  beta  traniferRd  trota  the  Fofei^n  Tiade  10  meet 


Lloyd'fl  RegUter  for   1909-1 


1909-1910  lives    the  lollowtnE  hcnret  ler 


ud.onlheGralL.ke 

:- 

Philippioa    .     .     . 

Numb.  T. 

Tod. 

'S 

2,791,282 

1,118.276 

44.»» 

4.953-811 

Laj^numbenof  Amenrmnvenelmrtnol  UK  ludrd  ID  tbe  AlUf-lLaa 
Retunu — eucb  am  yacbtm,  biKti  and  [i|btf  tt  'CmptoyBd  withw  Am 
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limits  of  any  harbour;  %arail  boats  and  baifes  without  saib  or 
motive  i>ower  employed  entirely  within  lany  State;  barses  and  boats 
on  the  rivers  ana  lakes  of  the  United  States  whkh  do  not  carry 
passengen  and  do  not  trade  to  any  foreign  territory.  None  of  these 
vessels  are  registered,  enrolled  or  licensed.  A  census  of  shipping 
taken  in  1889  revealed  the  fact  that  at  that  date  the  tonnage  01 
these  undocumented  vesseb  amounted  to  just  half  the  total  shipping 
of  the  United  States;  since  then  their  numbers  have  greatly  decxeased 
because  of  the  improved  means  of  transport  by  rail. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  documented  uiipping  on  the  coasts 
of  the  United  Sutes  in  1909  is  shown  by  Table  Vl. 


The  Atlantic 


Tablb  VI.— United  SUUes  Skip^m  documented  in  1909, 


Atlantic  and  Gulf  G>asts. 
Porto  Rico      .     •     •     . 

Pacific 

HawaU 

Northern  Lakes    .     .     . 
Western  Riven    .... 

Total          .     .     . 

No.  of  Ships. 

Tons. 

17.203 

3.378 

43 

3.«99 

1,782 

3.500,394 
8,740 

915.357 

19,120 

2,782,481 

162,663 

25.688 

7.388,755 

Coasts  employ  67  %  of  the  number  and  47  %  of  the  tonnage;  the 
Great  Lakes  12%  of  the  number  and  nearly  ^8%  of  the  tonnage. 
The  total  includes  a  great  number  of  wooden  sailing  vessds  as  shown 
by  Table  VII.,  which  also  shows  that  the  coasting  trade  employs  over 
1,000,000  tons  of  wooden  steamships  and  over  3,000,000  tons  of 
steel  steamships  (Enrolled  and  Licensed  vessels),  while  the  steel 


Tablb  VW—DtiaHi  cf  Ships  documented  in 

United  Slates  in  1909. 

Steam. 

Salias. 

Barica.       '1 

Na 

Tom. 

No. 

Tooa. 

No. 

Tooa. 

RcfbicRd— 

Wood 

M«til 

Enrolled  and  Lk»«d— 

Wood 

Metal 

MO 

US 

9Mt 

n<«74 

llSiSS 

448 
22 

107 

i8j.  7*8 
4S.1JO 

1,181,064 
l98,eS4 

644 
ai 

a8o« 

ISI 

687^4 

Taul  DeoiaMted  VcMb    . 

■1A4I 

4.740.«a4 

«7xa 

1.7x1.076 

JS90 

847.504 

<Viii.f  Total     .... 

.       Mi 

MS  VcMb.                     «.«n.rc(  Ttma.           1 

1 

Steamships  in  the  Foreign  Trade  only  reach  a  total  of  jtist  over 
500,000  tons  (Registered  vesseb). 

Though  the  American  Mercantile  Marine  hasjgreatly  varied  in  the 
rate  of  iu  growth  (see  Table  VIII.),  viery  mat  increases  have  taken 
place  from  time  to  time,  and  after  1880  tne  average  rate  of  increase 
was  very  considerable,  the  increase  in  thirty  years  amounting  to 
^,300.000  tons  or  over  80%.  In  the  nine  years  1900-1909  the 
increase  vras  2,220,000  tons,  which  is  more  than  40%  of  the  total  in 

Table  VIII.— <;fo»fl  of  United  States  Skipping. 


Year. 

Total  Tons. 

Increase  in  Ten  Years. 

Documented. 

Tons. 

Percentage. 

{8S- 

1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
i860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 

1903 
1906 
1909 

478.377 

972492 

1424,783 

1,280,167 

1,101,776 
2,180,764 

5,353.*oo 
4.246,507 
4,068,034 

4424497 
5,164.839 

6.087,345 
6,674,969 

7.388,755 

+494.115 
+4S».29i 

+988.988 

+1,154,690 

+1,818414 

-1,107,361 

-178473 

+356463 

+740,342 

—  lO-I 

— 6*9 
+82^ 

+62-1 

+51-4 
— 20*6 

+1-8 
+I6-8 

Increase  in  Three  Years.  1 

Tons. 

Percentage. 

+922,506 
+587,62^ 
+713.786 

+  17-9 
+  9-7 
+10.7 

ipoo.  The  increase  of  the  general  commerce  of  the  United  States  in 
these  periods  vras,  however,  so  vast  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
increases  of  tonnage,  increasing  proportions  of  the  tonnage  were 
alMorbed  by  the  home  or  coastwise  trade,  and  the  percentage  of 
United  States  shipping  carrying  United  States  commerce  to  foreign 
ports  was  steadily  reduced,  as  shown  by  Table  IX. 

From  189s  to  1908  very  great  progress  was  made  in  the  output  of 
ahips  in  the  united  States;  m  1901  a  maximum  of  483489  tons  was 


reached;  decreases  occurred  until  1905,  when  a  minimum  of  330,316 
tons  was  reported,  but  a  rapid  recovery  took  place;  and  in  IQ08  the 
unprecedented  American  total  of  614,216  tons  was  made,  in  1909 
the  output  fell  off.  Out  of  a  total  of  1247  vessels  of  238,090 
tons,  built  and  documented  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909, 

Tablb  IX.— Additions  to  and  Bmploymeni  of  United  Stales  Skipping. 


A««nflBl\aaiiafa 

Avoifa  penntaca 

Avcnsc  pciccnla^ 

rwioa. 

of  Sbipa  built  par 

o(  United  Sutca 

of  United  Suua 

Annum  in  tin 

GMnraeroe  carried  b 

United  Statca  Porta.. 

Unitad  Statca. 

Unitid  Sutca  Shipa. 

I8IO 

102452 

•  ■ 

•  • 

I 8 10-1820 

89.797 

•  • 

•  • 

182O-I830 

«9.372 

QO*2 

8t^ 

78-1 

88-2 

1 830-1 840 

M8,96o 

68-7 

I 840-1 850 

'X, 

66-6 

i8«>-i86o 
1860-1870 
1870-1880 
1880-1890 

7 1 -2 

65-4 

299.690 

381 

50-4 

253.800 

26*2 

29*0 

220*197 

235.698 
462,824 

375.863 

15-2 

2I«0 

1890-1900 

11*2 

22*5 

1901-1903 
1904-1906 

87 

22«0 

10*6 
9*8 
9-5 

22^3 

1907 
1908 

1909 

471.332 
614,216  ^ 
238,090  • 

22  •O 
22*0 
22*0 

*  Maximum  recorded. 


'  Lowest  for  ten  yean. 


61,000  tons  consisted  of  barges  and  canal  boats,  neariy  ^0,000 
tons  consisted  of  sailing  vessels.  798  vessels  of  47,353  tons  are  classed 
as  river  steamers,  17  steamers  of  84428  tons  were  built  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  only  6  steam  vessels  01  16427  tons  were  built  for  ocean 
trade,  while  no  vessel  was  registered  as  built  for  the  foreign  trade. 

Canadian  Skipping. — ^A  steamboat  service  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec  was  commenced  in  November  1809,  two  years  before  the 
"^  Comet  "  was  set  to  work  on  the  Clyde,  and  in  181 6  the  steamer 
"  Frontenac  "  commenced  running  on  the  Lakes  and  a  number  of 
other  vessels  followed.  During  the  middle  cd  the  19th  century 
Canada  turned  out  large  numbers  of  wooden  ships,  the  output  in 
1874  being  487  ships  01  183.010  tons.  As  wood  shipbuilding  dimin- 
ished the  output  fell  off.  in  1900  only  29  steam  and  sailing  ships 
of  over  100  tons  were  built,  amounting  m  the  aggregate  to  7751 
tons.  Afterwards  improvements  took  place,  and  in  1907  59  vessels 
of  38,288  tons  were  launched.  Among  the  largest  ships  built  in 
Canada  are  the  passenger  and  freight  venel  "  (urmonic  "  of  5240 
tons  gross,  and  tne  "  Midbnd  Prince,"  a  cargo  vessel  of  6636  tons 
ititjss  both  built  at  Ontario.  Smaller  vessels  are  built  to  pass 
through  the  canals  from  the  lakes  to  the  sea,  'such  as  the 
"  Haddington  "  of  1603  tons  built  at  Toronto. 

Japanese  SkiP^ng. — Recent  years  have  seen  a  considerable  de- 
velopment of  shipbuilding  in  Japan:  Several  small  veueb  were 
built  previous  to  1898,  but  in  that  year  the  "  Hitachi  Mam,"  a 
steamer  of  6000  tons,  was  built  by  the  Mitsu  Bishi  Works. 

Lloyd's  Register  Reports  show  that  in  the  five-year  period 
1 895-1 899  theine  were  launched  61  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  45,661 ;  in 
1900-1904,  279  ships  (tonnage  138,052);  and  in  1905-1909,  414 
(tonnage  252,512). 

The  figures  quoted  by  various  authorities  for  the  amount  of  ship- 
ping owned  in  Japan  varv  considerably,  particularly  as  regards 
sailing  vessels.  Large  numSers  of  wood  sailing  vessels  are,  however, 
passing  away^  their  places  are  being  taken  by  steel  steamers  of  the 
highest  class  in  great  variety  and  increasing  tonnage,  and  the  finest 
and  fastest  vessels  now  on  service  in  the  Pacific  Oc«in  are  Japanese 
liners  built  in  Japan.  Lloyd's  Register  shows  that  in  1900  Japan 
possessed  sm  steam  vesseb  of  524,12^  tons  gross,  while  in  1908  she 
possessed  861  steam  vessels  df  no  less  than  1,150,858  tons— an 
increase  of  120%  in  eight  years. 

German  Skipping. — For  many  years  the  mercantile  marine  of 
Germany  has  progressed  at  a  very  ^reat  rate,  large  numbers  of 
vessels  being  built  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
German  owners.  The  average  output  in  Germany  per  annum  from 
1895  to  1899  was  84  ships  of  a  total  tonnage  of  139,000  tons;  from 
1900  to  1904,  114  ships  of  204,600  tons;  and  from  190^  to  1909,  149 
ships  of  241,000  tons.  The  total  net  tonnage  owned  in  1870  was 
about  982.000  tons,  and  this  was  doubled  by  1900,  i.e.  in  thirty 
years.  The  total  tonnage  of  Germany  in  1900  was  2,905.782  tons, 
taking  gross  steam  and  net  sailing  tonnage;  in  1910  the  total  on 
the  same  basis  was  4,333.186  tons,  an  increase  of  neariy  50  %  in  the 
ten  yean. 

IV.  Mekchaot  Vcsssls 

Sailing  Skips. — Generally  speaking,  ao  f ar  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  sails  is  concerned,  except  as  regards  the  abolition  of 
studding-sails,  the  sailing  ships  of  to-day  differ  little  from 
those  which  existed  in  the  middle  of  the  XQth  century,  and  in 
the  case  of  many  types  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  change 
from  wood  to  iron  and  steel  resulted,  of  course,  in  some  changes 
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m  rig,  to  suit  the  longer  and  larger  vessels;  and  steel  masts, 
with  wire  rope  standing  rigging  and  various  labour-saving 
appliances,  have  been  introduced.  The  larger  ships  also  carry 
steam  winches  for  various  purposes,  steam  windlasses,  and  steam 
steering  gear,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  vessels  has 
chang^  vezy  little. 

Baries. — Riven  and  canals  abound  with  barges  of  various  types, 
such  as  the  Thames  barge,  the  Tyne  wherry  or  keel,  and  the  Dutch 
galliot  or  pink.  The  Thames  baige,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  repre- 
sentative vessel  of  this  class,  has  a  length  of  from  70  to  60  ft.,  and  a 
carrying  capadty  of  from  100  to  120  tons  on  about  6  ft.  draught. 
Like  the  Dutch  galliot,  she  is  provided  with  lee-boards,  and  is  (on- 
and-af  t  rigged  with  8pnt-«ail  and  jigger. 

In  recent  years  the  use  of  barges  or  lig|hters  has  been  extended 
beyond  river  and  canal  service,  and  rapidly  increasing  numbers 
are  now  used,  in  addition,  for  sea  transport.  For  example,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Ensland  lightersof  about  500  tons  carrying  capacity  are 
used  in  the  coal  trade.  The  system  bss  been  earned  much  farther 
on  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America,  where  cargo  barges  are  in 
use  of  over  350  ft.  in  length,  and  i^jproachiiw  ^000  tons  displace- 
ment when  loaded.  On  the  cast  coast  of  the  Umted  States  barges, 
built  sometimes  of  wood  and  sometimes  of  steel,  are  employed, 
carrying  from  2000  to  4000  tons  of  coal,  oil,  grain,  &c. 

Smacks  or  Cutters. — ^This  type  of  rig  is  still  largely  adopted  in 
the  merchant  service  for  small  vessels,  usually  called  smacks,  oi 
a  length,  say,  from  60  to  90  ft.,  and  a  displacement  from  150  to 
300  tons*  They  are  single-masted,  sharp-built  vessels,  provided 
with  fore-and-aft  sails  oiily,and  fitted  with  a  running  bowsprit; 
they  have  no  standing  jib  stay.  Such  vessels  were  at  one  time 
generally  used  for  coasting  passenger  traffic.  The  term  **  cutter  ** 
IS  also  applied  to  an  open  sailing  boat  carried  on  board  shm. 

SckomurSt  Brigs  ana  Brigantines. — ^A  schooner  (fig.  7,  Plate  I.)  is 
usually  a  two-masted  vessel,  *with  yards  only  on  the  foremast  and 
fore-and-aft  sails  on  the  main.  The  foresail  is  not  bent  to  the  vard, 
but  is  set  flying.  In  some  cases  there  are  no  yards  at  all  and  the 
schooner  u  then  called  a  fore-and-aft  schooner,  a  schooner  with 
yards  being  sometimes  called  a  square-rigged  schooner.  Before  the 
days  of  steam,  two-  and  three-mastra  schooners,  known  as 
*'  Fruiterers,"  were  extensively  employed  in  the  fruit  trade  from  the 
Western  Islands,  Italy,  Malta  and  other  orange-growing  countries  to 
London,  In  the  'fifties  as  many  as  three  hundred  were  thus  em- 
ployed; they  kept  their  place  tul  the  'eighties,  and  some  even  yet 
survive  the  introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive  power.  They  were 
beautifully  modelled  craft,  and  very  fast  under  canvas.  A  brig  is  a 
two-masted  vessel  having  yards,  or  square-rigged  on  both  masts.  A 
brigantine  is  a  two-mastea  vessel  having  the  foremast  souare-rined, 
as  in  a  brig,  the  main  mast  being  rigged  as  in  a  schooner.  Much  olthe 
coasting  trade  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  schooners,  brigs  and 
brigantines.  These  vessels  were  formerly  employed  in  the  Baltic, 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Schooners  such  as  the  above-are  usually  from  80  to  100  ft.  long,  ao  to 
35  ft.  broad.  10  to  15  ft.  deep,  and  have  a  gross  tonnage  01130  to 
300  tons.  Brigs  are  generally  larger,  varying  in  tonnage  from  300  to 
^50  tons;  they  are  from  90  to  115  ft.  long,  from  3^ 'to  30  ft. 
broad,  and  from  la  to  18  ft.  in  depth  of  hold.  Brigantines  usually 
occupy,  as  to  riae,  a  position  intermediate  between  schoonera  and 
brigs. 


.  .  barquentines. 
a  third  or  mixsen  mast  added,  this  being  rigged  fore  and  aft,^as  is 
the  main  mast.  The  latter  resembles  a  bngantine  with  a  third 
mast  added,  which  b  also  fore-and-aft  rigged.  The  two  rigs  thus 
very  nearly  resemble  each  other:  both  types  are  square-riggea  on  the 
foremast,  and  fore-and-aft  rigged  on  the  main  and  .miuen;  but 
while  in  the  former  the  foresail  is  set  flying,  in  the  latter  it  is  bent 
to  the  yard. 

Larger  vessels  than  these  are  sometimes  fitted  with  four,  five,  riz 
and  even  seven  masts,  as  fore-and-aft  schooners.  A  large  number 
of  vessels' fitted  in  this  manner  are  much  in  favour  for  the  coasting 
trade  of  America.  Fig.  8  (Plate  I.)  shows  the  "  Helen  W.  Martin," 
a  five-masted  wooden  schooner,  built  in  1900  in  the  United  States; 
f^e  is  380  ft.  6  in.  long,  44  ft.  Q  in.  broad  and  3i  ft.  depth  of  hold, 
and  her  gross  tonnage  is  3365.  Another  vessel  built  at  the  same  time, 
also  of  wood,  and  named  the  "  Eleanor  A.  Percy,"  is  323  ft.  5  in. 
long,  50  ft.  broad  and  34  ft.  8  in.  depth  of  hold,  with  a  gross  tonnage 
of  3403;  she  is  rigged  as  a  nx-masted  schooner.  An  interesting 
ve»el  of  this  class  was  the  seven-masted  schooner,  "  Thomas  W. 
Lawson,"  built  in  1903  by  the  Fore  River  Ship  and  Engine  Co., 
Quincy,  Massachusetts,  of  sted,  368  ft.  long.  50  ft.  beam,  34I  ft. 
depth  of  hold,  and  on  a  draught  of  26  ft.  6  in.  of  10,000  tons  displace- 
ment, thus  being  the  largest  vessel  yet  constructed  for  sailing  only. 
She  was  recently  wrecked  on  the  Sculy  Isles. 

Barques  and  Skips.— Ves&tU  intended  to  sail  to  all  quarters  of 
the  globe  are  usuaUy  rigged  as  barques  or  ships;  but.  as  indicated 
above,  these  rigs  are  very  far  from  embracing  all  those  in  use;  many 
others  are  very  common.  A  barque  is  a  three-masteij  vessel,  souare- 
rigged  on  the  two  foremost  masts  (the  fore  and  main  masts)  and  fore- 


and-aft  rigged  on  the  miaen  mast.  A  ship  (a  ship-rigged  vessel)  has 
three  masts,  each  of  whidi  is  square-rigged.  These  wete  the  t^s 
emptoyed  in  types  of  vessels  now  fast  passing  awav.  if  indeed  they 
must  not  be  considered  as  already  obsolete,  in  wnicfa  great  speed 
was  the  quality  chiefly  aimed  at,  and  carrying  power  was  of  seooadaxy 
importance.  For  instance,  the  "  Phoenician,'  built  in  l8u,  had  a 
length  of  150  ft.  and  a  net  tonnage  of  478;  the  "  Shannon,  built  in 
1803,  was  317  ft.  long  and  her  tonnage  1393.  The  former  made  the 
quickest  run  on  record,  up  to  1853,  from  Sydney  to  London,  ac- 
complishing the  distance  in  83  days;  and  the  latter  made  a  rniod 
voyage  from  Melbourne  to  London  and  back  from  thence  to  Sand- 
bndge  Pier  in  5  months  and  37  days,  handling  two  full  caigoer  in  tbe 
time.  The  American  ship  "  Witch  of  the  Wave."  built  in  1852.  and 
the  British  ship  "  Cairngorm,"  built  in  1853,  wise  eoeased  in  the 
keen  competition  carried  on  between  Great  Britain  ana  ue  Unhed 
States  for  the  rapid  conveyance  of  eariy  teas  from  China  to  Loodoo. 
The  American  builders  had  for  some  yean  been  more  successful  thas 
the  British  builders,  and  the  "Cairngorm"  was  the  first  ship  wfaidi 
equalled  the  American  ships  in  speed,  and  it  was,  moreover,  claimed 
for  her  that  she  delivcrea  her  cargo  in  better  condition  than  tbe 
American  ships.  She  was  315  ft.  long,  and  her  tonnage  was  1 250  M 
measurement,  or  938  new  measurement.  The  "  Witch  of  the  Wave  " 
on  her  best  voyage  made  the  passage  fnmi  Whampoa  to  Dungeness 
in  90  days,  the  best  day's  run  being  338  knots  in  3a  hours,  a  very  re- 
markable performance.  Later,  in  iSsoTthe  "  Lord  of  the  Isles  "  beat 
the  two  fastest  American  clippen  then  exisdng  in  a  race  from  Chiaa 
to  Great  Britain,  one  of  them  only  by  a  few  minutes:  ber  length  vas 
183  ft.,  and  her  tonnage,  new  measurement,  630.  It  is  notnrorthy 
that  the  competition  in  bringing  the  eariy  teas  home  frmn  Chins, 
started  between  British  and  American  ships,  waa  carried  00  subse- 
quently between  British  ships  alone.     In  the  memorable  face  d 


I  day^— th< 
minutes  later  by  the  "Taeping^'  and  "Scrica"  together.  The 
vessels  separated,  and  lost  one  another  till  they  reached  the  Eag&h 
Channel,  when  the  "  Ariel "  and  "  Taeping  "  got  abreast,  and  raced 
to  the  Downs,  the  former  arriving  some  ten  minutes  before  the  Utter, 
the  "  Series  "  reaching  the  Downs  a  few  houn  later.  These  three 
occupied  99  days  on  the  voyage;  the  "Fiery  Cross"  and  "  Taitsiog  " 
took  two  days  k)nger,- making  the  passage  from  Fqo-Chow  to  de 
Downs  in  loi  days.  The  best  day's  run  on  the  passage  for  all  tlxtt 
thvpa  differed  but  little,  the  ''Fiery  Cross  "  diowing  a  slight  superi- 
ority in  this  respect,  having  run  338  knots  in  the  34  hours.  Tbe  tims 
occupied  in  the  above  voyages  was  beaten  in  1869  by  the  "  Thcrmo- 

Eylae"  and  "Sir  Lancelot^  both  British  ships  and  of  compoate 
uild;  the  times  occupied  by  their  passages  were  remctively  90 
days  from  Foo-Chow  tp  Dungeness  for  the  Former,  and  88  days  tnxn 
Foo-Chow  to  Deal  for  the  latter,  each  taking  one  day  more  to  get 
into  the  docks.  The  dimensions  of  the  "  Thermopylae  were  212  ft 
by  36  ft.  by  31  ft.  depth  of  hold,  and  of  the  "  5ir  Lancelot  *'  1974  ft. 
by  33!  ft.  by  3X  ft.  The  best  day's  run  of  the  "  Sir  Lancelot  '^  was 
3^  Knots  in  34  hours.  Shortly  before  the  above  voyage  the 
"  Thermopylae  "  made  the  passage  from  London,  to  Melbourne  in  aa 
unprecedentedly  short  time,  namely,  63  days  from  Gravesend  to 
Port  Phillip  harbour.  With  the  opening  of  the  Suer  Canal  and  the 
general  introduction  of  steam,  the  demand  for  exceptionally  ^st 
sailing  vessels  of  these  types  has  very  considerably  diminidiea.  and. 
indeed,  almost  ceased  to  exist.  The  type  of  cat«>  sailing  &hip  usialhr 
met  with  to-day  is  better  illustrated  by  fig.  9  (Plate  I.),  wlucfa  rep(«- 
sente  the  "  Victoria  Regina,"  built  of  iron  in  1881  at  Southunptoo: 
she  is  370  ft.  long  and  has  a  gross  tonnage  c^  3006. 

Ships  with  four  and  five  masts  were  employed  by  several  countries 
during  the  19th  century.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  four-masted  ship^ 
these  were  square-rigged  on  the  fourth  or  mizaen  mast,  and  aometimcs 
fore-and-aft  rigged ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were  called  four-masted 
barques  in  Great  Britain  and  shipentines  m  America.  Five-masted 
ships  are  sometimes  square  riggedon  the  fourth  mast  and  fore-and-aft 
rigged  on  the  fifth  mast,  and  sometimes  fore-and-aft  rigged  on  both 
ofthese  masts.  The  Naoal  Chronicle,  vol.  vii.  (1803),  contains  par- 
ticulan  of  the  French  privateer  "  L'Invention,"  which  was  captwcd 
by  the  British  ship  **  Immortality  *' ;  she  was  rigecd  as  a  iour-masced 
ship,  carried  36  guns,  and  had  a  complement  m  330  men.  It  is  re- 
markable how  httle  her  rig  diffen  irom  that  .of  modem  vefixis 
A  five-masted  vessel  is  described  in  the  same  number  of  the  JVc:«l 
Chronicle  which  was  square-rigged  on  the  foremast  and  fore-and-aft 
rigged  on  the  other  four  masts;  she  was  apparently  a  forerunner  ol 
the  American  five-masted  schooner  of  the  present  day.  The  shipeo- 
tine  clipper  "  Great  Republic"  built  in  1853,  b  noteworthy  as  beiag 
the  first  ship  fitted  with  double  topsails,  now  so  generaUy  adopted 
She  was  30S  ft.  long  and  her  tonnage  was  3400;  she  could  spread 
4O,M0  square  ft.  of  canvas,  excluding  stay-sails;  she  had  four  detJks 
ana  was  built  of  wood,  though  her  Irammg  was  diagonally  b*aoed 
with  iron.  The  shipentme  **  Madeleine. "  built  in  France  io  #896,  is 
almost  identical  in  rig  to  the  "  Great  Republic  " ;  her  lengUi  is  321  ft. 
and  her  gross  tonnage  3893.  A  fivvmasted  barque  "  France,     built 


built  by  Arthur  Se  wall  &  Co.  at  Bath.  Maine,  in  1900,  for  tbe  oil  trade. 
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dipper  "  Great  Republic," 
d  double  top-gallam  sails  have  unce  been 
]S75  almost  all  shipi  carried  aludding- 
!  tbey  have  been  gradually  discontinued, 
Lily  only  to  be  found  in  training  vessels, 
now  ana  again  in  square-rigged  yacbu.  As  already  staled, 
rope  has  been  adopted  lor  standing  rigglDg,  aod  deadeyes 
lanyards  have  pven  place  almost  universally  to  rigging 
rs.  Mast}  and  the  heavier  yirdi  have  been  made  of  inn 
nany  yean,  and  mote  recently  of  tiecl,  and  the  I01 
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nstructcd  in  this  manner  the  mast  is 
ling  ships  are  so  fitted.    Most  brge  sailir 
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ployed.  Tberesultollbisandothcrlabou: 
has  been  to  effect  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  numbe: 
ol  hands  carried.  As  indicating  the  nature  of  the  change  whid 
has  taken  place,  it  may  he  meniioned  that  whereas  a  looo-tor 
ihip  of  Ihe  East  India  Company  in  the  middle  ol  last  centurj 
■     ■  ......  .        .  j[.m^((j  barque  of  ajn 


-the  paddle  wheels  wen  portable;  they  » 
removed  and  packed  up  on  board  in  case  of  bad  weather  **'*"^ 

0  when  a  tempting  a  long  voyage,  but  were  replaced  and  used 
for  gell  ng  into  port  after  crossihg  the  Atlantic.  The  screw 
p  Dpeller  was  found  preferable  in  such  cases,  as  it  oflered  leia 
obUiuction  than  paddle  wheels  when  the  sails  were  set  and  the 

ngines  stationary;  but  the  resistance  oHcred  by  the  screw 
when  Dot  n  use  led  to  various  devices  for  either  lilting  it  com- 
plete y  out  of  the  water,  or  for  "  feathering  "  the  blades  and 
filing  them  fore  and  alt,  so  as  to  offer  less  obstruction  in  going 
through  the  water.  Auxiliary  power  is  of  great  advantage 
to  vessels  engaged  In  seal  or  whaJe  fishing  as  it  enables  thou 
to  avo  d    e  floes,  and  to  proceed  through  open  channela  in  the 

e  as  opportunity  oBen.  In  igoi,  sii  such  vesselt— ell  barque 
rigged  and  one  Gtced  with  a  lifting  propeller-^hailed  from  Dundee, 
and  a  few  others  hailed  from  Norway,  from  Newfoundland  and 

1  om  New  Bedford,  U.E  A  Several  navies  have  employed  vesseb 
li   ed  "1  h  auiiliajy  steam  power  for  training  purposes,  such  ai 

be  Ch  can  training  ship  "  General  Baquendo  "  built  in  tSflg  of 
t  eel  ihealbed  with  teak  and  coppered;  she  is  940  ft.  long. 
4Sl  I  broad,  and  of  ajoo  Ions  displacement  on  a  mean  draught 
of  E  f  she  has  a  large  spread  of  canvas,  and  under  steam  alone 
IS  equal  to  a  speed  of  13  knots.  In  recent  years  the  iitiemiiJ  com- 
buj  ion  meloT  has  been  adopted  in  some  cases  in  place  of  the 
steam  engine  as  a  source  of  auxiliary  power,  especially  in  the 
smaller  losses  of  sailing  ships,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  made 
the  employment  of  such  vessels  remunerative  onc^  more.  Should 
the  heavy  oil  endues  introduced  in  i^toprove  sufficiently  simple 
and  rehable  (or  auxiliary  power  in  the  larger  vessels,  vessels 
so  fitted  might  compete  auccessfully  with  tiamp  steamers  in 

SUamikipj. — Of  men:haiit  steamships,  veasds  of  all  sizes  are 
to  be  met  with,  Irom  a  small  launch  to  the  stately  Atlantic 
liner  of  over  30,000  tons  gross  and  >5  10  sS  knots  speed,  and 
the'  huge  cargo  ship  of  over  to/xw  tons  gross  and  15 
knots  speed,  lliey  are  employed  on  every  service  lor  which 
sailing  ships  are  used,  and  upon  olhera  for  which  tailing  ships 
are  not  employed,  and  they  monopoliie  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
passenger  (rafhc  of  the  world.  The  passenger  vessel  it  provided 
with  airy  and  spacious  accommodation  for  her  living  freight 
above  water,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  cargo  vessel  is  cut  down 
as  much  as  possible  consistent  with  due  provision  for  safe  naviga- 
tion at  sea.  The  passenger  ship  thus  becomes  a  hilty  vessel, 
especially  amidships,  while  Ihe  cargo  ship  appears  long  and 
low  lying.  Apart  from  this  broad  diHerente,  the  various  sizes 
of  merchsot  steamships  have  in  general  no  bold  charactcrisilc 
features  like  sailing  ships;  they  possess  difierent  deck  sltuciures 
and  certain  differences  in  form,  but,  to  the  ordinary  eye,  a 
pbotogiaph  ol  a  vessel  of,  say,  1000  tons,  spait  Irom  details  of 
known  jiie  that  may  serve  to  fix  the  scale,  may  often  be  taken 
to  represent  a  vessel  of  even  la  or  Mmly  times  the  vie. 
el  may  he  little  n 
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nver  uie.and  may  be  of  any  ihape : 
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:nt  ol  sailing  ships,  then  can  at  the  presei 
day  be  seen  a(  most  large  shipping  ports  a  number  of  sailir 
ships  of  various  types  and  sias.  Some  ol  the  largest  shl| 
are  employed  in  the  iule  trade  ol  India,  the  grain  trade  1 
California,  British  Columbia,  &c.,  the  nickel  ore  trade  from  Nc 
Caledonia  and  the  nitrate  trade  of  Chile.  From  Great  Britai 
Ibey  usually  take  out  coal,  which,  however  low  freights  may  b 
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what  is  called  a  bndgt  housi.  Instead  of  fitting  a  turtle  back  or  hood 
aft,  a  break  is  sometimes  made  in  the  upper  deck  and  the  after 
portion  is  raised  a  step  higher  than  the  midship  portion,  the  after 
Dortion  is  then  called  a  raiud  quarter  deck,  if  a  poop  be  extended 
forward  to  join  the  bridge  house  it  is  called  a  long  poop.  In  very 
many  cases  when  a  top  gallant  forecastle  is  fitted,  the  gap  which 
occurs  between  this  forecastle  and  the  bridge  house  is  partly  shut  in 
at  the  sides  by  the  ship's  topside  plating;  the  space  so  formed  is  then 
called  a  wdl,  and  the  ship  a  vfdl-deckedtbifi. 

Vessels  arranged  as  above  described  are  illustrated  by  figs.  lo,  13, 
14,  on  Plate  11.;  they  include  most  of  the  vessels  in  the  coasting 
trades  of  Europe,  and  many  of  the  smaller  and  medium  uzcd 
ocean-going  cargo  vessels.  In  larger  vessels  the  forecastle,  bridge 
and  poop  decks  are  frequently  joined  to  form  a  light,  continuous 


going  vessels  to  or  from  waiehouaes,  and  are  frequently  fitted  so 
that  they  can  tow  one  or  more  dumb  barges. 

Many  sea-going  vessels  are  built  to  carry  a  particular  cai^  on  ooe 
voyage  and  a  general  cargo  on  the  return  voyage.  This  usaiSy 
results  in  their  having  certain  features  which  adapt  than  lex  the 
special  cargo,  and  do  not  interfere  materially  with  their  arryiag  a 
general  cargo  at  ren^uneiative  rates.  Ordinary  cargo  ships,  or 
"  Ocean  Tramps  "  as  they  are  called,  do  a  veiy  targe  portka  of  the 
world's  car^o-carrying.  They  are  mostly  buut  of  steei,  and  tfcor 
usual  speed  is  from  10  to  1 1  knots.  In  the  early  'nineties  w^-decbcd 
vessels  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  number:  but  tea  yean 
later  comparatively  lew  01  this  type  were  being  built,  and  these  «C3V 
principally  intended  for  the  cou  trade,  or  were  comparatively  smal 
vessels  for  coasting  purposes.   Fartial  awning<decked  steamecs*  agaia. 


JU 


I.  Hold. 

3.  Discharging  trunk. 

3.  Electric  crane. 


Fig.  II. — General  arrangement  of  ore-carrying  steamer  "  Vollrath  Tham. 

4.  Skip,  or  bucket.  7.  Officers'  quarters. 

5.  Discharging  doors.  8.  Stores. 

6.  Crew's  space.  9.  Engine  and  boQer  room. 


ID.  Coal  bunker. 

11.  Loading  hatch. 

12.  Slopes  to  dischargix^  doon. 


structure.  The  vessel  is  then  termed  a  shade-decked  vessd — ^if  the 
ship's  sides  up  to  this  level  are  not  completely  closed  in.  In  still 
larger  ships  the  sides  are  completely  built  in,  the  deck  made  stronger, 
other  decks  or  deck  houses  are  fitted  above  it,  and  the  ship  is  called 
an  awning  decked,  spar  decked,  skelter  decked  or  three  decked  vessd— 
according  to  the  details  of  her  construction.  Above  these  strong 
steel,  decks  light  promenade  decks,  sun  decks  and  ho<U  decks  arc 
built  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  aocommodatbn  for 
passengers,  &c. 

Barges. — ^The  simplest  cargo  steamer  is  the  steam  harge  or  lighter, 
often  merely  a  long  narrow  box  of  wood  or  steel  made  small  enough 
in  section  to  pass  through  locks  and  canals,  with  the  ends 
fashioned  more  or  less  abruptly,  and  spaces  allotted  aft  for 
the  machinery  and  forward  for  the  crew.  For  service  on 
nvers  and  estuaries  th^  are  made  larger  and  wider  as  the  circum- 
stances  of  draught  and  dock  or  wharf  accommodation  permit,  the 
bottoms  being  generally  flat  in  order  that  they  may  ground  safdy 
in  tidal  waters;  they  are  used  for  transferring  cargoes  of  aea- 


which  were  much  in  favour  at  the  same'period,  gave  place,  a^Sendc 
later,  to  other  types;  and  vessels  having  a  raised  lore-deck  went 
entirely  out  of  fashion,  the  tendency  being  to  revert  to  fiusb-deck 
vessels,  having  short  poop,  bridge  house  aiKl  forecastle. 

Modem  Devaopments. — ^The  last  few  years  have  been  leoiarkaUe 
for  great  development  in  q)ecial  types  of  cargo  vcssela.  WUe 
the  vessels  have  frequently  been  specially  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  particular  trauSes  on  which  thcv  are  to  be 
employed,  certain  general  features  apply  to  the  lines  of  their  devekp> 
mcnt>— 

I.  In  order  to  accomnkxlate  the  maximum  cargo  posnble  in  vesacb 
of  convenient  size,  the  lines  of  the  vessehi  have  been  filled  cwt,  givinc 
block  co-efl^ients  which  are  frequently  over  80%  and  in  some  of  the 
Great  Lake  freighters  have  reached  88%. 

3.  Such  portions  of  the  ship  above  the  water  as  do  not  coBtri- 
bute  usefully  to  carrying  cargOt  but  would  be  measured  for  registered 
tonnage,  are  cut  down  to  the  smallest  amount  consistent  with  tfar 
provision  of  suflkient  reserve  of  buoyancy  and  stability. 


Fig.  iS. — American  River  Steamer  Hendrick  Hudson. 


Fig.  20.— Cross-Channel  Steamer  frinjci  Jidiana.  IFh^.Frai^lr&m.i 


Fig.  II. ^Canadian  Coasting  Steamer  Prince  Rupcrl. 
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Fig.  32.— Early  Cunard  Steamer  Pcnia 
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Fig.  33.— Inman  Lin«  Cily  of  Rome. 
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Fig.  34.— Cunard  Liner  Citmpai 
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Pig.  25.— Hamburg-American  Liner  i)euf»Man(I. 
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Fig.  30.— WTutc  Star  Liner  Oceanic. 


Fig.  aC. — North  German  IJoyd  Liner  Kronprini^ssitt  Cfcili 


l-'ig.  17. — Cunard  Liner  Miiurtlania,  with  Turbinia  alongside 


{SiMtirl.  SoHihamtlait.j 

P'B-  3J.— HanibutB-Ameiican  Liner  Kaiserin  <4"Siisie  VkUtria. 


Fig.  s6. — North  German  Lloyd  Liner  Kronprinxssin  CccUie. 
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Fig.  3g.— Ameriom  lAaeiSl  Paul. 
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Fig.  31. — White  Star  Liner  Adriatic. 


Fig-  35- — Orient  Liner  Oslcrlcy. 
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3.  To  provide  for  a  return  iourney  without  a  cargo,  in  addition 
to  the  double  bottom  and  peak  tanks,  large  water  ballast  tanks  are 
provided  abreast  of  and  above  the  cargo  spaces,  and  arranged  ao 
that  when  ballasted  down  the  metacentric  height  of  the  vessel  is 
not  excessive.  Much  of  the  ballast  is  carried  in  side  oc  wing 
tanks  extending  to  the  upper  or  main  deck,  or  in  triangular  tanks 
beneath  the  main  deck,  fiallast  discharge  valves  or  pipes  being 
arranged  so  that  the  tanks  may  be  emptied  by  gravity,  when 
practicable. 

4.  The  holds  have  been  cleared  of  obstroctiona— such  as  pillars, 
hold  beams  and  web  frames — so  that  the  stowage  space  for  the  cargo 
is  unbroken,  the  necessary  strensth  being  given  by  a  heavier  system 
of  framing  of  the  ship  and  by  tne  construction  of  the  wing  or  side 
tank  bulkheads^ 

5.  To  facilitate  rapid  handling  of  caxfp,  hatches  have  been 
Increased  in  size  and  number,  and  speaal  appliances  fitted  for 
rapidly  loading  and  unloading  the  vessel — particularly,  lar^e 
numbers  of  derricks  or  cranes,  with  convenient  steam  or  electric 
winches. 

Several  well-known  types  of  c^Tfp  vesseb  have  thus  been  pro- 
duced, such  as  the  **  Mancunia  "  built  by  Messrs  W.  Gray  &  Co.  at 
West  Hartlepool  in  1808,  with  side-baUast  tanks  on  McGlashan's 

Kitent ;  cantuever-framea  vessels  by  Messrs  Raylton  Dixon  &  Co.  on 
asrowbv  and  Dixon's  patents;  trunk-deck  vessels  by  Messrs 
Rayner  &  Co.,  and  turrel-deck  vessels  by  Messrs  Doxford  &  Co.  of 
Sunderland.  Fig.  10  (Plate  II.)  is  a  photo  of  a  turret-deck  steamer. 
Her  dimensions  are:  length  439  ft.  8  in.,  beam  51  ft.  7  in.,  gross 
tonnage  S995  and  net  tonnage  3794  tons.  Many  such  vessels  have 
been  built;  they  have  the  reputation  of  being  good  dead-weight 
carriers,  and  the  shelf  on  each  side  of  the  central  trunking  can  very 
conveniently  be  used  for  carrying  timber  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  "  Echunga,"  built  by  Sir  Raylton  Dixon  &  Co.  in  1907,  is  an 
example  of  a  modern  cantilever-framed  flush-decked  vessel,— -she  is 
404  ft.  long  over  all ,  56  ft.  beam,  23  -6  ft.  moulded  depth.  On  a  draught 
of  23  ft.  9  m.  her  displacement  is  about  13,000  tons  and  cjead-weight 
capacity  over  8000  tons,  while  as  regards  space  she  has  a  stowage 
capacity  of  more  than  400,000  cub.  ft.  These  results  are  obtained  on 
the  low  net  register  tonnage  of  2245  tons,  the  gross  tonnage  being 
4590  tons.  The  vessel  has  continuous  upper  and  main  decks,  and  the 
underside  of  the  wing  tanks  carried  by  the  cantilever  frames  is  at  such 
a  slope  that  coal  will  naturally  stow  close  up  on  being  dumped 
into  the  hold.  The  triangular  wing  tanks  take  1350  tons  of  water 
ballast  and  the  double  bottoms  and  the  fore-  and  after-peaks  take 
X  850  tons. 

The  "  Herman  Frasch,'*  a  modem  American  cargo  vessd  of  3804 
tons,  gross,  built  in  1909  by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  for  the  sulphur  trade,  is  a  single-decked  vessel,  with 
triangular  side  ballast  tanks  and  fitteid  with  a  short  forecastle  which 
carries  the  windlass  gear,  a  bridge-house  well  forward  to  accom- 
modate captain  and  navigating  ofncers,  a  poop  for  firemen  and  crew, 
and  cabins  above  the  poop  for  the  engineer  officers.  Her  dimensions 
are:  length  345  ft.,  breadth  ^8  ft.  3  tn.,  depth  of  hold  27 -i  ft.  At  a 
draught  of  23  ft.  6  in.  her  displacement  is  8770  tons,  of  which  6125 
tons  may  be  dead-weight  carried.  Her  engines  are  of  3iQp  I.H.P., 
are  fitted  right  aft,  and  pve  her  a  spwd  of  10-5  knots. 

An  interesting  cargo  vessel  of  a  different  type  is  the  "  VoIIrath 
Tham,"  recently  completed  by  Messrs  Hawthorn,  Leslie  &  Co.  for  the 
Swedish  ore  trade.  Sne  is  387  ft.  long,  ^6  ft.  6  in.  beam,  depth  30-9  ft., 
tonnage  5826  tons,  gross,  and  dead-weight  capacity  8000  tons. 
Instead  ofthe  usual  open  hold  arrangement  she  has  been  divided  into 
a  series  of  hoppers  and  automatic  discharging  holds,  and  fitted  with 

10  electric  discharging  cranes.  Trunks  are  provided  in  each  hold, 
through  which  bucKets  or  skips  of  two  tons  capacity  can  be  lowered 
into  position  beneath  discharging  doors  under  the  cargo  hold.    (Fig. 

1 1  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  this  vessel.) 

Great  Lake  freighters. — The  greatest  development  of  cargo  handling 
the  world  has  yet  seen  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  North  America, 
where  the  Great  Lake  freighters  have  been  built  to  meet  the  rapidly 
growing  trade  in  iron  ore,  coal  and  grain.  Some  of  these  vessels 
are  6oolt.  or  upwards  in  length,  60  ft.  beam,  and  32  ft.  moulded  depth, 
and  on  a  draught  of  20  ft.  can  carry  12,500  tons  of  coal  or  ore  or 
450,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  hatches  of  these  vessels  are  12  ft. 
apart,  and  are  so  wide  that  the  holds  are  self-stowing.  The  holds  are 
quite  unobstructed  fore  and  aft,  and  built  with  Hat  bottoms  and 
vertical  sides,  so  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  ore  can  be  removed 
by  clam  shell  grabs.  For  loading,  the  vessels  are  brought  alongside 
huge  stacks  of  ore  stored  on  long  lofty  piers  called  ore  docks;  these 
docks  are  provided  with  shoots  uom  which  the  cargo  is  run  into  the 
ships  by  gravity,  thus  loading  large  vessels  in  two  hours.  When  unload- 
ing at  the  Cleveland  end  of  the  voyage  the  cranes  and  transporters 
fitted  ashore  can  hoist  out  the  cargo  0112,500  tons  in  ten  hours,  using 
grabs  of  5  to  15  tons  capacity.  The  propelling  machinery  is  placed 
right  aft  and  develops  from  1800  to  2200  H.P.,  giving  a  speed  of  from 
TO  to  12  knots.  They  are  well  equipped  with  auxiliary  machinery 
including  steam  steering  gear,  steam  winches  and  hoists,  pumps  and 
electric  light.  The  wheel-house  and  bridge  arc  fitted  at  the  after  end 
of  a  short  forecastle;  the  officers  are  accommodated  forward  and  the 
crew  aft.  both  being  provided  with  excellent  quarters  (see  fig.  15. 
Plate  II..  and  fig.  16). 

Cottiers. — In  a  number  of  cases  vessels  are  built  to  cany  special 
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cargoes;  coal  carrying;  veaseU,  cottiers,  9Te  well-known  examples  cl 
this  class.  One  of  the  first  colliers  to  be  fitted  with  steam-engines 
was  the  sailing  vessel "  Q.E.D.,"  built  at  Wallsend  in  1844,  and  fitted 
by  Messrs  R.  a:  W.  Hawthorn  with  auxiliary  machinery  of  20  N.H.P 
driving  a  screw  propeller.  She  was  constructed  of  iron,  had  an  over- 
all length  of  150  ft.  with  a  breadth  of  27^  ftr  In  certain  respects  she 
was  a  remarkable  vessel,  for  she  was  fitted  with  a  double  bottom, 
the  space  between  the  bottoms  being  divided  into  tanks  and  arxajiged 
for  water  ballast,  a  system  which  hiu  since  been  re-invented  and  is 
now  common  in  colliers  and  in  most  cargo  ships.  The  advantage  of 
the  arrangement  in  colliers  is  especially  great,  as  they  usually  carry 
a  full  cargo  one  way  and  return  empty;  in  their  light  condition 
sufficient  water  ballast  can  be  at  once  added  to  make  them  sea- 
worthy, and  this  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  can  be  pumped  out  at  a  small 
cost.  It  was  not  until  about  1852  that  steam  alone  began  to  be  relied 
on  for  propelling  colliers;  in  that  year  the  iron  screw  collier,  "  John 
Bowes,  was  built  by  Messrs  Palmer  of  Jarrow;  she  was  152  ft.  long, 
26  ft.  4  in.  beam,  had  a  dead-weight  capacity  of  about  540  tons,  was 
fitted  with  tempdrary  tanks  for  water  ballast;  had  machinery  of 
70  N.H.P.  placed  right  aft;  and  she  took  her  cargo  to  Loiulon 
in  48  hours.  The  saving  in  time  and  cost,  as  compared  with  the 
transport  of  coals  to  London  by  the  sailin^^  colliers  then  in  vogue, 
was  very  great,  and  this  led  to  the  building  of  many  other  such 
vessels. 

In  i88otneordinarytteam  collier  carried  600  or  700  tons  of  cargo; 
a  steady  increase  in  size  has  been  in  progress,  and  the  popular  collier 
of  to-day  carries  about  3000  tons,  while  for  long  voyages  vessels  of 
from  8000  to  10,000  tons  capacitor  are  used.  While  improvements 
have  been  made  in  hull  and  machinery,  so  also  have  improvements 
been  made  to  enable  the  colliers'  cargoes  to  be  handled  more  rapidly. 
Appliances  have  been  adopted  for  emptying  truckloads  of  coal  into 
the  vessels  when  loading,  and  many  arrangements  have  been  devised 
for  discharging  rapidly,  but  derricks  and  winches  supplemented  in 
some  cases  by  Temperley  transporters  are  still  generally  relied  on. 
An  inteiesting  vessel  in  which  special  appliances  nave  been  fitted  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  hand  labour  in  discharging  is  the  "  Pftllion," 
built  by  Messrs  Doxford  &  Sons  in  1909.  Sne  is  of  the  following 
dimensions:  length  269  ft.,  breadth  44)  ft.,  depth  aa  ft.;  tonnage 
2^74  tons  gross,  1^07  tons  net,  and  can  carry  3100  tons  on  a  draught 
of  17  ft.  10  in.  She  is  a  single  screw  ship  fitted  with  three  cylinder 
compound  engines  of  217  N.H.P.  and  1200 1.H.P.  fitted  aft.  ^stems 
of  conveyor-belts  are  fitted  so  that  the  cargo  can  be  deliverea  direct 
into  trucks  ashore  or  into  barges  or  other  vessels  alongside  by  steam 
power,  and  under  trial  conditions  at  Sunderland  the  rate  of  discbarge 
was  found  to  be  1000  tons  per  hour. 

Oil  Tank  Steamers. — ^These  form  another  class  of  vessels  built  for  a 
particular  cargo,  and  their  construction  and  the  character  of  the 
material  carried  are  such  that  they  cannot  ordinarily  be  used  for  other 

furposes.  In  i86t  two  sailing  tank  vessels  were  built  on  the  Tyne. 
n  1872  Messrs  Palmer  built  the  "  Vaderland,'.'  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  oil  tank  steamer.  The  oil  carrying  steamer  2^roaster  " 
was  built  in  1877  in  Sweden  and  in  1910  was  still  on  service.  She  was 
built  of  steel  01  length  184  ft.,  breadth  27  ft.,  draught  9  ft.,  and  had  a 
loading  capacity  0I250  tons.  The  oil  tanks  in  the  Zoroasfb- "  were 
se{nrate  from  the  hull,  but  after  successful  trials  other  vessels  were 
built  for  Messrs  Nobel  Bros,  in  which  the  skin  plating  itself  formed 
the  tank.  In  1886  Messrs  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.  built  the 
"  Baku,"  and  since  that  date  large  numbers  of  steamers  have  been 
built  for  this  trade,  the  majority  of  them  having  been  built  by  the 
Armstrong  firm.  Many  of  these  steamers  are  of  large  dimensions 
while  some  are  comparatively  small.  (]^  the  Caspian  Sea,  for  instance, 
numerous  small  steamers  are  employed  conveying  oil  from  the  Baku 
district  to  other  ports,  and  to  towns  along  the  Volga;  and  in  other 
places  small  steamers  are  used  for  the  local  distribution  of  oil  brought 
across  the  ocean  and  stored  in  large  depots.  Such  a  small  steamer  is 
the  "  Chira,"  built  by  Smith's  Dock  Company  in  190^ ;  in  size  and 
appearance  this  vessel  resembles  a  steam  trawler,  she  u  95  ft.  long, 
19  ft.  3  in.  beam,  depth  moulded  7  ft.  o  in.,  108  tons  gross,  46  tons  net 
tonnage.  The  fish  hold  is  in  this  vessel  replaced  by  a  tank  for  carrying 
oil  in  bulk  and  a  hold  for  case  oil.  Vessels  of  6000  to  12.000  tons 
carrying  capacity  are  now  preferred  by  the  large  companies  for  trans- 
porting oil^over  very  great  distances  on  account  of  their  relatively 
great  economy.  Fig.  12  shows  the  general  arrangements  of  a  typical 
modem  oil  tank  steamer.  As  an  example  of  a  large  oil  vessel,  the 
"  Pinna."  engased  in  carrying  petroleum  from  Russian  ports  to  the 
East,  may  also  oe  mentioned.  She  is  ^o  ft.  long.  52  ft.  broad,  and 
32  ft.  deep,  and  can  carry  9000  tons  of  oil  in  her  fully-laden  condition. 
The  machinery  is  placed  well  aft,  and  the  cargo  space  is  divided  up 
into  twelve  large  tanks,  extending  to  the  height  of  the  main  deck,  by 
seven  transverse  bulkheads  and  a  longitudinal  middle-line  bulkhead. 
The  spaces  between  the  transverse  bulkheads  are  called  Nos.  i,  a,  3, 
4,  5  and  6  holds  respectively,  and  each  hold  has  a  port  and  a  star- 
board tank.  Each  tank  is  provided  with  an  expansion  trunk,  in 
order  that  the  free  surface  of  the  oil  may  always  be  small,  however 
much  the  bulk  of  the  latter  may  expand  or  contract  with  dianges  of 
temperature. 

Motor  Tank  Vessels.— SeveraX  oil  tank  vessels  have  been  fitted  with 
internal  combustion  engines  instead  of  steam  propelling  machinery. 
In  1903  the  "  Vandale  '^^and  "  Sarmat,"  capable  of  carrying  750  tons 
of  refined  petroleum  each,  were  built  for  Messrs  Nobel  Bros.,  and 
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6tted  with  Diesel  motors  of  360  H.P.  More  recently  the  "  Emanuel  1  combined,  and  b  fitted  #ith  one  deck,  tnit  hai  two  tiers  of  faeaiuL 
Nobd  "  and  "  Karl  Hagclin  "  have  been  built  for  the  same  firm;  I  B  (fig.  14.  Plate  II.)  is  a  vessel  with  a  top-fallant  forecastle,  bridge- 
they  are  fitted  with  Diesel  motors  of  I300  H.P.,  are  380  ft.  long,  |  bouse  and  poop,  and  a  single  deck.    C  is  an  awning-decked  vessel 


Profile. 


Upper  Deck. 


I,  Crew  space, 
a,  Cabins. 

3,  Engineers'  cabins. 

4,  Store. 


I: 


Hold. 

Fig.  13. — General  Arrangement  of  a  Modern  Oil-Tank  Steamer. 

Chain  locker.  9,  Coffer  dam.  13.  Donkey  boiler. 

Pump-room.  10,  Oil-tank.  14,  Galley. 

Water-ballast  tank.  Ii«  Boiler-room.  1 5,  Steenng  engine  house. 

Fore-hold.  I3,  Engine-room. 


16,  Cargo  hatch. 

17,  Oil  and  cargo  hatch. 
1$,  Coal  shoot. 


46  ft.  beam.  i6|  ft  draught  and  carry  4600  tons  of  kerosene  oil. 
The  large  motor-driven  vessels  are  arranged  somewhat  similarljr  to 
the  steam-driven  oil-tank  vessels,  but  with  the  machinery  fitted  in  a 
comparatively  shorter  space,  no  boiler  room  being  then  required. 

Table  X.   gives  the  dimensions,  carrying  capacity  and  other 
leading   particulars  of   four  cargo   steamers  of  different   types, 


with  two  decks,  but  three  tiers  of  beams.  D  n  a  shelter-decked  vessel 
of  the  highest  class  fitted  with  three  decks  and  four  tiers  of  beams  a«J 
having  machineiy  of  high  |X>wer.  E  is  an  American  lake  steamer  in 
which  the  draught  was  limited  to  30  ft.,  similar  in  ntany  respects  to 
the  smaller  vewels  shown  in  fig.  15  (Plate  II.)  and  in  fig  16  bekiw. 
Besklcs  the  principal  dimensions  aiod  light  and  load  displaoemftiri. 


Tablb  X.— Types  of  Cargo  Carryint-Steamers. 


When  built 


A. 

Builtini88i 


B. 
Built  in  1894. 


C. 

Built  in  1897. 


D. 
Built  in  1909. 


E. 
Built  in  1909. 


Type  of  Vessel 


WeU- 
decked. 


With  Top-gallant 

Forecastle, 

Bridee  House 

andf  Poop. 


Awning-decked. 


Shelter-decked. 


American  Lake 
Steamer. 


Length      

Breadth 

Depth  (moulded) 

Draught  (without  keel) 

Weight  of  steel  or  iron  in  hull       .... 

„        wood,  outfit,  &c 

„        propelling  machinery   .... 

Total  light  displacement 

Load  displacement 

„    b!(xk  coefficient 

Ratio  of  light  to  load  displacement 

Dead-weight  carried 

Ratio  of  dead-weight  carried  to  load  displacement 

Cargo  capacity  in  cubic  feet 

Tonnage  under  deck 

„       gross         

II        net 

Water-ballast  ca(}acity . 


263'  6* 

35;  8; 

20' 6' 

19' 3' 
830  tons 
166   „ 

.184  « 
1170   „ 

3740   * 
.72 

•313 

3570  tons 

•687 

115,000 

1436 

1816 

1 167 

357  tons 


300' o* 
40' o' 
33' C 
19' 2' 


j630tons 

5530*  .. 
•80 

•293 
3910  tons 

•707 

170.000 

3150 

2385 
1500 

500  tons 


470'  o* 
50' o* 
34;  10' 

27' 5* 
3676  tons 

509    n 

01 5   .. 

4800  „ 
16,710  „ 
•81 

•287 
11,910  tons 

680,000 

7038 

7296 

4770 
3346  tons 


38' o» 
28' ©• 

I     76501009  I 

2200  tons 
9850  „ 
18,350  „ 
•68 

8500  tons 
•463 

8480 

12,100 

6780 


580' o* 

58' o* 

32' o* 

19' o* 

4145  tons 

300  M 

350      M 

4795   m 

■304 

ll/XX)  tMtf 

-696 

650,000 

7100 

7368 

5484 

9464  tons 


and  one  steamer  carrying  mails  and  passengers  as  well  as  a  large 
acrgo.  A  is  a  wcII-dcckcd  vessel  (fig.  13.  Plate  II.),  having  a  top- 
galknt  forecastle  with  a  long  raiseid  quarter-deck  and  bridge-house 


the  block  '*  coeflkients  "  corresponding  to  the  k»d  condittons  are 
given  in  Table  IV.,  in  order  to  show  tne  fuUnew  of  form  commonly 
adopted  in  these  vessftla.    The  Hock  coe^ient  ia  the  ratio  of  the 
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valuing  al  <[■  immsHd  pofllan  s(  lb*  ihip  u  Ihc  velnn*  al  th*  I  tlidr  machiiHiy  of  ya  I.H.P.  ii  pluni  aaiidihipi  and  pvti  a  iptcd 
panllelepipcd.  who«e  Icniih.  breAdtU  and  depth  an  tbe  nm«  ai  of  11  knoit;  two  ulooiu  air  amnE«I  farwairl  and  iwo  mEt  viih 
Ihe  lenglK,  breadrh  and  mean  draughl  (without  keel)  of  Ibe  veHcl  acccu  to  a  promenade  deck  from  cacrh,  accommodalion  lor  100 
"   '  ""  ^~     '"  '"    ------------  ^  of  thcAvcKiuen.  Ihe    )Hucn)[en  wiih  twBaE«  bcina  provided.    A  tifthl  wooden  awning 

A,  packed  aad  a^^ied 


Tbe  low 


1 


:^ 


reeled  and  aunpleled  at  Calculi 
It  ferry-boau  are  10  be  found  ip 

■  ui^-cmu  evampi'  it  the  "  Hammon'ujfi 

106  by  the74ew  V^rk  SUpbuildInc  Compariy. 

>B  It.  km;  overall,  3S  It.  beam,  B  Et.  6  in. 


to  matini  1I 
■  being  redua 


(^^MMMMMMI^Bsms^^mM 


Fia.  16.— Plan  of  Gicai  Liks  Caijo  Steamer. 


C,  Eniinc-room.  F,  Officen'  Quartan.  K,  F>kil-hi 

found  economical  for  the  "  ocean  tramp."  admiu  of  i!ii>  lullnes,  and 
providei  that  capabitily  lor  larse  iiowane  accommodation  for  caiio 
vhich  has  brought  it  into  exittencc-  In  voiel*  wbofe  ^leed  i*  ol 
great  irnportaoce  the  block  coefficient  variei  from  -510-60.  the  lower 

aiid  tbe  higber  linrc  on  very  lonf  veael*.  luch  aa  Atlantic  linen. 
In  tbe  moderately  fait  veaiel  D  ibown  in  table  the  block  coefficient  \a 
-66.  The  total  weight  o(  material  in  the  hall,  l,i,  the  iron  or  ueel  and 
woodwork,  outfit,  sc-  and  the  propelUnf  machinery,  it  called  the 
veuel'i  liiJU  iHtflaamnl.  The  Itai  iitttaamnt  a  made  up  of  the 
ti^ht  diipTactmerj,  together  wiih  t"- '-■■■  -'  •' ■■-     — 


llw  daif  wei 


"•llT 


denginei'oftaoH.P.ai 


"OaUan^'  '' Berkeley -- 


imidihipi  and  dr 
land"  ''  Berkei' 
mudi  larger  th 

at«^t£'an«  £ck!'°T£riSni'»o'u 

driving  aide  paddle-whcela.  while  the  ihl 

each  end  of  the  vniel  driven  by  veitjo*  uijijE  upMiiHvu  aiaii'B. 

Each  of  them  faunu  ml  fuel  only. 

Rmr  and  Stuni  Jlcanrn.— For  lervicr  on  liver*,  harlioun  and 
euuarin  when  the  tnffic  1>  conudeiable.  paddle-wheel  vtueli  ol 
limited  iipeed  are  unially  preferred,  aa  powewng  great  manceuvrinf 

Ciwer.  and  therefon  the  capability  of  being  brought  alongaide  the 
Dding'placee  with  rapidity  and  aafety.   The  paddle-wbeeTftcaoer 


I  tubw 


veKclt     TTie  mode  ol  mr -,  -- — ,- 

of  1^.  vhich  embodiei  preceding  legiilatioc 

The  numerous  varieliei  of  pasenger  "team* 
_^  be  taken  in  the  loltowing  order  J— 1 


:  and  Octan  Sieameni  atthouih  it  muil 
be  undentooa  that  in  many  caan  a  hard  anB'laal  line 

Ftrry  Stiamert. — Ferry  tteamen  are  found  on  ouny  rivem  and 
barbouEi  in  the  United  ECingdom;  they  perform  important  tervicea 
in  tntiupDrtlnf  paieengen  and  niad  tnmc  acrou  abeltered  waren 
when  hridgea  an  not  available  1  and  othen  an  built  in  tbe  Umlcd 
KingdomfSrierviceinallBaniof  the  world.  The  " Cuanibocoa." 
■  doublKnded  ileel  veiiel  built  1^  Meun  Cammdl,  Laird  A  Co..  lor 
ferry  tervicv  on  Havana  Bav.it  140  ft.  loMoverall.  breadth  moulded 
it  lt..<kpih  nuHldid  amidihipe  it  ft.  1)  in.  Well-dccoialed  ulooni 
1 1  It.  high  eitend  along  thendeaol  the  veuel.  and  between  them  are 

her  either  way  at  from  10  to  it  knola-    She  made  the  nuage  to 
n  Indian  Ihcy  are  lo]  ft. 


p 

^ 

1 

r^ 

1 

[]^       [ 

^^"         1 

L^ 

»„:-j^'^''~ 

w 

■- 

^^ 

\i  i>f  ^l 

i=m 

"  Gty  ol  Oeveland."  midthip  (ectioi 

'*  La  Marguerite."  which  formeriy  In  the  fucnme 
cripirrom  London  to  the  coait  of  Kent  and  10  Flaw 

ir^a'G 

lenph  3^ 


th  moulded  10  fi 


l.ffp.''oTtrii 
"^oveieiRn." 
.drsfRhtfi 
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Excunion  ateamen  working  round  the  coast  are  frequently  of 
nmilar  type  to  this  vessel,  but  of  leas  length  and  less  exten«ve  open 
promenade  decks.  A  popular  south  coast  pleasure  steamer,  built  in 
X909,  is  the  paddle  boat  "  Bournemouth  Queen."  shown  in  fig.  17 
(Plate  X.).  she  is  300  ft.  bng,  24  ft.  breadth  moulded  and  48  ft.  6  in. 
outside  guards,  8  ft.  moulded  depth,  tonnage  353  tons  gross,  139  tons 
net;  she  can  carry  610  passengers  on  a  No.  3  certificate  and  70^  on  a 
No.  4  certificate.  Her  displacement  at  5  ft.  a  in.  load  draugnt  u  406 
tons  and  her  speed  15I  knots.  The  King  Edward,"  a  steamer 
which  began  to  ply  on  the  Clyde  in  1901,  is  250  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide, 
10  ft.  6  in.  deep  to  the  main  aeck,  and  17  ft.  9  in.  to  the  promenade 
deck.  She  was  the  first  passenger  steamer  to  be  driven  by  Parsons 
steam  turbine.  Her  speed  is  30  knots.  A  second  turbine  steamer, 
the  "  Queen  Alexandra,"  bc^n  to  run  on  the  Clyde  in  ipoa ;  she  is 
generally  similar  to  the  "  King  Edward,"  but  larger  and  faster. 

These  vessels  are  popular  because  of  their  great  speed  and  the 
absence  of  vibration.  Tney  have  been  followed  by  others  such  as  the 
*'  Kingfisher  "  on  the  Thames  and  the  "  AtalanU  "  on  the  Clyde. 
The  latter  bein^  327  ft.  long,  37  ft.  beam,  depth  10  ft.  6  in.,  draught 
5  ft.  6  in.,  displacement  530  tons  and  giioss  tonnage  400;  the 
machinery  of  3^00  H.P.  gives  a  speed  of  18  knots,  and  bof  interest  as 
it  was  utilized  tor  very  extensive  shop  experiments  to  obtain  data  for 
the  construction  of  the  turbines  of  the  great  Cunarders.  Numerous 
steamers  of  this  class  are  to  be  found  on  the  rivers  and  coasts  of  the 
Continent,  but  the  finest  are  employed  on  the  rivers  and  harbours  of 
America,  together  with  large  numbers  of  a  smaller  class.  Most  of 
the  light-draught  river  steamers  of  the  United  States  are  buUt  of 
wood,  but  those  employed  elsewhere  are  usually  Wit  of  steel.  The 
*'  Hendrick  Hudson^'  (fig.  18,  Plate  HI.).  buUt  of  steel  in  1906.  one  of 
the  most  famous  river  boats  of  America,  carries  5000  passengers,  for 
whom  five  decks,  which  have  a  breadth  of  83  ft. — ^the  full  width  over 
the  paddle-boxes — are  set  apart.  She  is  380  ft.  long.  45  ft.  breadth 
moulded,  13  ft.  5  in.  moulded  depth,  draught  8  ft.,  freeboard  amid- 
ships  6  ft.  3  in.,  tonnage  gross  3847  tons.  The  old  walking-beam 
arrangement  of  engines,  for  many  years  a  distinctive  feature  of 
Amencan  river  steamers,  is  in  thu  vessel  replaced  by  inclined,  three- 
cylinder,  compound,  direct  acting  engines;  her  feathering  paddle 
wheels  are  34  ft.  in  diameter  and  16  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  her  speed  is 
33  knots. 

Some  of  the  boats  of  the  Fall  River  Line  are  larger  than  the 
"  Hendrick  Hudson  " ;  the  "  Puritan  "  is  430  ft.  long,  oT  7500  I.H.P. 
and  4650  tons  gross;  the  "  PrisciUa,"  buut  in  1904,  is  very  similar 
to  the  Puritan,"  but  is  440  ft.  long  and  30}  ft.  depth  moulded;  her 
moulded  breadth  is  52}  ft.  and  her  decks  extend  to  an  extreme 
breadth  of  93  ft. ;  her  tonnage  is  5292  tons  gross;  the  nde  wheels  are 
%S  ft.  in  diameter  and  14  ft.  wide,  driven  by  inclined  engines  of  8500 
I.ti.P.,  and  running  at  about  2/^  revolutions  per  minute  maintain  a 
speed  of  about  15  knots  on  service.  A  still  larger  vessel  of  the  same 
type  b  the  "  Commonwealth,"  which  b  456  it.  overall;  breadth  of 
hull  55  ft.,  breadth  of  decki  outside  guards  96  ft.,  horse  power  1 1 ,000. 
The  '*^ Puritan,"  "  Priscilla  "  and  ''^Commonwealth  "  run  on  night 
service  only  to  Fall  River  through  Long  Island  Sound,  and  the 
accommodation  provided  b  very  large;  the  "  Priscilla,"  for  instance, 
can  sleep  1 500  persons  besides  her  crew  of  over  300.  In  thete  vessels 
the  freeboard  is  carried  to  one  deck  higher  than  in  the  "  Hendrick 
Hudson,"  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  the  exposed  ocean  portion  of 
their  passage  with  safety;  and  they  form  a  link  between  the  fast 
river  steamer  and  the  fast  cross-channel  steamer.  Similar  passenger 
vessels  are  employed  on  the  Great  Lakes,  an  example  being  the  "  City 
of  Cleveland  ^  (bg.  19),  built  in  1908,  of  the  following  dimensions: 
length  overall  404  ft.,  breadth  hull  proper  5a  ft.,  width  over  paddle- 
boxes  93  ft.  6  in.,  depth  23  ft.;  tonnage  4568  tons  ^ross,  3403  tons 
net.  She  is  built  of  mild  steel,  divided  into  10  prinapal  water-tight 
compartments  and  fitted  with  a  cellular  double  bottom,  and  has  a 
water  chamber  of  100  tons  capacity  to  check  rolling  in  a  sea  way. 


eight  single-ended  cyhndrical  boilers  fitted  with  Howden  forced 
draught  supply  steam  at  160  lb,  and  on  service  the  vessel  canmain- 
Uin  30  m.  or  17-5  knots  per  hour  without  difficulty,  developing  about 
6000  I.H.P.  at  38  revolutions  per  minute. 

Cross-Channel  Steamers. — Cross-channel  steamers  are  of  a  heavier 
type  than  those  just  considered  and  require  higher  freeboard  and 
better  sea-keeping  Qualities  to  be  able  to  make  pafsages  across  more 
exposed  waters  in  all  weathers.  Over  300  such  vessels  are  employed 
carrying  mails,  passengers,  luggage,  cattle  and  merchandise  between 
Great  Briuin  and  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  continental  ports. 
The  mail  service  between  Holyhead  and  Kingstown  has  for  many 
years  employed  a  number  of  splendid  vessels  of  this  class.  The  four 
paddle-steamers,  "  Ubter,"  '^Munster,"  "Leinster"  and  "  Con- 
naught," 'built  in  i860,  were  337  ft.  long,  35  ft.  broad  and  IQ  ft. 
deep;  their  speed  was  18  knots  with  6000  I.H.P.  A  vessel  of  the 
same  type,  but  larger,  named  the  *'  Ireland,"  was  added  to  the  fleet 
in  1885.  In  1896  and  1897  four  new  twin-screw  steamers  were  built, 
and  received  the  same  names  as  the  four  vessels  built  in  i860,  which 
they  have  replaced.  Their  length  is  360  ft.,  breadth  41  ft.  6  in., 
depth  39J  ft.,  tonnage  3633  tons  gross,  733  tons  net,  and  displace- 
ment 3230  tons  at  14  ft.  6  in.  load  draught.  Their  engines  arc  of 
9000 1.H.P.  and 'sea-going  speed  23  knots,  over  34  knots  having  been 


reached  on  trial.  They  have  sleeping-berths  for  338  fim-daas  and 
134  second-class  passengers,  and  lafige  dining  and  ouwr  public  roaas 
for  general  accommodation. 

In  recent  years  large  numbers  of  very  fine  vessds  of  the  cross- 
channel  type  have  Men  built  for  other  services.  la  1^03  the 
*'  Queen,"  the  first  turbine  vessel  for  the  Dover-Calab  service,  was 
buut  by  Messrs  Denny  dl  Dumbarton;  she  b  310  ft.  long  and  <^ 
tained  31 1  knots.  In  1905  the  "  Invicu  "  was  built  of  the  sasK 
dimensions  and  boiler  power,  and  by  means  of  improved  turbines 
the  speed  was  increased  to  33  knots.  In  the  same  year  the  Mklland 
Railway  Company  ordered  three  vessels  each  ^30  ft.  long.  a3  ft.  beaa 
and  35  ft.  6  in.  moulded  depth ;  and  a  fourth  sunilar  but  a  toot  wider. 
Two  of  these  vessels,  the  "  Antrim  "  and  "  Donegal,"  were  fitted  vith 
four-cylinder  triple-expansion  engines  driving  tirin  screws;  the  third 
and  fourth,  the  Londondenv  "  and  "  Manxman,"  were  fitted  vith 
turbines  of  6000  and  8000  H.P.  respectively.  All  had  cylindrical 
boilers  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  "  Antrim  "  did  better  Chan  the 
"  Donenl "  and  obtained  a  speed  of  31-86  knots  with  vcnr  re- 
markable economy;  of  the  turbine  vessels,  the  "  Manxman  did 
better  than  the  "  Londonderry,"  reachins  33-12  knots,  and  proving 
more  economical  than  the  "  Antrim  "  at  all  speeds  above  la  knots. 

Other  successful  vessels  of  thu  class  are  the  "  St  George  and  three 
sister  vessels,  3S0  ft.  long,  3500  tons  displacement,  11,000  HJ*.  and 
33 i  knots  speeo,  built  for  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  for 
service  from  Fishguard  to  Rosslare ;  and  the  "  Princesse  Elisabeth," 
of  34  knots,  employed  on  the  Dover-Ostend  service.  But  all  these 
vesseb  were  surpassed  by  the  "  Ben-my-Chree/*  built  at  Banow 


Fig.  39. — ^Section  of  "  Mauretarua." 


for  the  Isle  of  Man  Steam  Packet  Company.  She  b  375  ft. 
46  ft.  beam,  18  ft.  6  in.  moulded  depth,  carries  3549  passengers  on  a 
No.  3  certificate,  and  displaces  3353  tons  at  1^  ft.  5  in.  draught.  On 
trial  she  attained  35}  knots  on  the  measured  mile,  and  maintained 
34}  knots  for  over  6  hours;  on  service  she  averages  34  knots  at  sea 
and  33  knots  between  the  Liverpool  landing  stage  and  Douglas  pier. 
Numbers  of  cross<hannel  steamers  are  owned  by  continental  com- 

Eanies,  among  which  the  "  Prinses  Juliana  "  (fig.  30,  Plate  III.)  and 
er  two  sister  vessels,  belonging  to  the  Zeeland  Steamship  CcMttpaary  of 
Holland,  run  on  the  night  service  between  Queenboro'  and  Fhishmg. 
They  are  350  ft.  long,  a3  ft.  6  in.  beam,  16  ft.  4  in.  depth,  grass  tonaage 
3885  tons;  they  have  four-cylinder  triple-expansion  engines  of  lofioo 
H.P.,  and  attamed  33|  knots  on  the  mile,  and  33  knots  on  a  six  hours' 
run ;  they  have  excellent  accommodation  for  350  paswngers. 

For  services  on  which  relatively  large  cargoes  and  fewer  paswitgers 
are  carried  smaller  vessels  of  less  speed  are  built,  such  as  the 
"  Rowan,"  built  by  Messrs  D.  &  W.  Henderson  &  Co.  for  the  Laiid 
Line  service  between  Glasgow  and  Dublin.  She  b  39a  ft.  Xovg,  38  ft. 
beam,  17  ft.  6  in.  depth  moulded,  has  sleeping  acoomnoodation  for  200 
passengers,  triple-expansion  engines,  and  a  speed  of  16  knocs. 

In  America  a  number  of  vessels  of  the  cnws-channei  type  have 
recently  been  built.  One  of  these,  the  "  Governor  Cobb,"  390  ft. 
long.  54  ft.  beam,  30  ft.  6  in.  moulded  depth,  14  ft.  draught  loaded, 
was  the  first  merchant  vessel  in  America  to  be  driven  by  tuxbinek 
She  was  foltewed  by  the  "  Harvard  "  and  "  Yale  *'  of  the  same  type, 
407  ft.  overall,  63  ft.  extreme  breadth,  16  ft.  draught  loaded;  they 
carry  800  passengers  and  600  tons  freight  on  a  night  aervioe  between 
New  York  and  Boston;  turbines  of  10.000  H.P.  give  them  a  speed  of 
30  knots,  making  them  at  the  time  the  fastest  sea-going  vessels  oa 
the  American  coast. 

The  "  Prince  Rupert,"  "  Princess  Charlotte,"  &c..  recently  bsrih 
for  service  on  the  western  coast  of  Canada,  also  belong  to  thb  scctioo. 
The  first-named  (fig.  31,  Plate  III.)  is  306  ft.  long.  4a  ft.  beam.  »4  ft- 
moulded  depth.  At  15  ft.  draught  her  displacement  is  3iSp  toos,  of 
which  1000  tons  is  cargo ;  she  is  013379  tons  gross,  6000  I.H.P.  asd  her 
speed  i8i  knots.  The  "  Prince  Georue  "  is  simiUr  to  the  "  P»io» 
Rupert  "  and  obtained  103  knots  on  trial  at  13  ft.  3  in.  draught  and 
2622  tons  displacement;  both  vessels  can  carry  330  first-daas  aiid  a 
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The  Hamburg-American  Company  followed  a  similar  course  to 
the  White  Star  Line  and  added  two  large  vessels  of  17I  knots  speed — 
the  "  Amcrika  "  of  22,622  tons  gross,  built  by  Messrs  Harland  & 
Wolff,  and  the  "  Kaiscrin  Augustc  Victoria  "  (fig.  32,  Plate  VII.),  of 
21.581  tons  gross,  built  at  Stettin.  The  largest  German  vessel 
aAoat  in  1910  was  the  "  George  Washington/'  built  in  1908  ^t 
Stettin  for  the  North  German  Lloyd. 

The  Hamburg-American  Company  ordered  in  1910  two  vessels, 
not  only  much  larger  than  the  "  George  Washington,"  but  exceed- 
ing even  the  "  Olympic  "  in  dimensions.  They  were  said  to  be  over 
900  ft.  long  over  all,  94  to  9^  ft.  beam,  20,000  tons  gross  greater 
tonnage  than  the  **  George  Washington,"  13,000  tons  more  than 
"  Mauretania  "  and  2000  tons  more  than  "  Titanic  "  and  "  Olympic  " ; 
turbines  of  60,000  to  70,000  H.P.  being  provided  to  maintain  a 
speed  of  22  knots  across  the  Atlantic.  The  Cunard  Company 
ordered  in  Dec.  1910  a  50,ooo-ton  turbine-driven  ship  from  John 
Brown  &  Co.,  to  steam  at  23  knots  on  service. 

The  "  Minnewaska  "  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Company  it  typical 
of  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  route  carrying  a  large  cargo  together  with 
a  limited  number  of  passengers  of  one  class.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  first-class  passengers  are  carried  and  provided  with  ex- 
cellent accommodation.  When  fully  loaded  the  displacement  is  over 
26,000  tons  and  the  speed  16  knots*,  the  horse-power  required  being 


only  a  sixth  that  of  the  fast  Cunardert.  To  large  numbers  of  pas- 
sensers  the  additional  period  on  the  voyage  is  no  disadvantage, 
whue  the  transport  of  a  large  cargo  at  the  relatively  high  speed 
of  16  knots  is  A  great  advanta^ 

Canadian  Liners. — With  the  mcrcaung  trade  between  Europe  and 
Canada  the  direct  Canadian  liners  increased  in  numbers  and  im- 
portance, and  now  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the  great  liners 
running  between  Europe  and  the  Unitea  States.  The  "  Victorian  " 
and  "  Virginian  "  of  the  Allan  line,  built  in  1904  and  190c  and  plying 
between  Liverpool  and  Montreal,  were  the  first  ocean  liners  to  b« 
fitted  with  Parsons  turbines;  they  are  520  ft.  long,  60  ft..s  ia. 
beam,  38  ft.  moulded  depth  and  10,629  tons  gross;  and  tbeV.caa 
carry  1^00  passengers  and  a  large  cargo  at  a  speed  of  17  knots.  They 
were  followed  in  1906  by  the  "lEmpress  of  Briuin  "  and  "  Emprrss 
of  Ireland,"  built  by  the  Fairfield  Company  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company;  they  are  570  ft.  lon^  over  all,  540  ft.  between 
perpendiculars,  65  ft.  6  in.  beam.  36  ft.  8  in.  depth  moulded,  tonnage 
14,189  gross  tons,  displacement  20,000  tons  at  28  ft.  draught: 
quadruple-expansion  engines  of  18,000  I. H.P.  are  fitted  and  a  speed 
of  over  ao  knots  was  obtained  on  trial.  Excellent  accommoda- 
tion is  provided  for  1580  passengers;  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  meat  can  be  carried  in  insulated  holds  provided  with  refrigerating 
arrangements,  besides  a  large  general  cargo,  a  total  of  6500  toot 
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U  presided  nill 

_.  ..  _..DnwillipK»ii. 

"  Megantic  "  i>  fitted  with  lecipnicj ^  _.^ 

"  LauRutk  "  developed  12.000  H.P.  wirh  ■  ihaJ  c 

"  Megutic"  A  lervke  [nm  Biutk  to  Quebec  uid  Montnal  vat 
opened  in  19I0  by  the  "  Royil  Ceone  "  ud  the  "  Royel  Ednid." 
which  nn  for  ■omc  lime  ina  Xait  nulTicrvlce  fiDin  MATiBllee  to  Alex- 
andria uiidFr  Uic  namee  of  "  Heliopolii "  and  "  Cairo  "  reuectivdy. 
Thiy  wen  built  in  190B  and  an  u  t  [i.  king,  bteadth  60 11..  depth 
38  It.  lonnige  ll.ljotiinitmi,  dupluement  ij^oootouat  la  ft. 
iio-dnuEhi.  Panonitucbineiai  18.000 H.P. 
•cnwt  at  ITO  revolutioni  pet  minute  and  gi 
o(  Ml  knotl,  vhile  191  knots  hu  been  nui 
Edward"  from  Bcinol  to  Quebec  Aciionin: 
over  1000  pauengen.  Sull  laisu  and  fu 
arranged  for  in  [910. 

Enritrul  Vauli. — Manrmodi  on  the  Atlantic  Servfea  an  fitted 

SI  for  carrying  emifranu  stiter  with  or  without  other  paaKneera: 
ey  arc  alwayt  arranged  to  cany  as  much  cargo  aa  paatible-  Snipt 
built  lor  Mich  (crvKo  include  die  "Cerania,  built  by  tHe 
Nonliuniberland  Shipbuilding  Company  In  tm  for  Autrianownen. 
Her  dimenuooi  arc :  length  401  ft.,  beam  53  It.  6  in.,  moulded  depth 
97II- 1  rn.,400Qtontgrof«.  She  can  carry  Sooo  toru  dead-wciabt  on 
>4  It.  diBught  at  a  epeed  ol  II  Imoli,  but  her  'tween  decEi  are 

ai  required.  The  Tonona,"  buill  in  i<  '  ..  & 
Hunter  for  the  Italian  emigrant  trade  to  Cu  rer 
all.  beam  u  ft.,  depth  H  ft.,  ihe  ii  7900  t  ny 
Uootonidead-weiglilaiwellaioverioooeir.  r:>"  I,'  t  .  1,'' 
builtiDIOoebyMeBnWorlimin.Cluk&Q.  i.oh.  K.,1  .r.  '  uit 
tradetothe United 5ute9.i>5asft. long, SIS.vi.i^.^-T'..<.,;'.  ■  '.  1  P.; 
■be  can  carry  3500  emlfnnti  and  a  large  c-iri;<>.  .lii<1  in  -h.'  '  60 
firel-ctaia  [uaengert  in  apacjou*  eabini  on  n  [ir'^ni"nid<i'^  'i<  -'-  id- 
Company.  The"  Clevciind  "ii587ft.lai^,<'>Sr[  ]<r  li'i!:  :!  '  rd, 
46-7  It.  depth.  J7,ooo  IQM  displacement  on  ,1  .V.iijjlM  "I  i.  Q.. 
13.000  torn  dead-weight  capacity,  about  ]7,c..  'i  i..i  lt"--  "  icn 
toni  net.  wiih  machinery  of  gjaol.H.P.  and  r'<  I -. aa 


by  the  "  1^^ 
is  provided  lor 


.11,).  Irad' 


_.. The  Royal  Mad  Conlpiny's 

"  «ig.   ]3.  Plate  Vlll.).  IniUng  to  .the  West  Indies  and 

a  io.  bom.  \t  ft.  9  in.  depth  moulded  and  11.071  Ions  gross 
lonnan.  Thc^' KcnilwonhCiiile  ■' (fig.«.Fl=ieVlll.l.ini9ioone 
of  thetatefl  addiliont  10  the  Union-Cutleline  Fleet  trmding  to  South 
Aliica,  ii  570  it.  long,  64  It.  8  in.  beam,  iB  ft.  8  in.  moulded  depth, 

I  u  D     —J  ,j  j  ^nou  ipj;,, 

i\  of  the  splendid 

)""W  the   Lo  " 
w  flecl  of  Ih< 


The  "Ostcrley"  [%.  js.  Pble  VlIM  ii  typl. 

■hips  running  via  Ibe  Silei  Canal  to  the  EaiK...  , 

and  New  Zealand:  she  wai  built  In   1909   W  the   Londc 
Glasgow  Shipbuildinu  "  '       '  .r        .    .     ^ 

I8.t6a  tons  fsplacEmenl  al  iS  ft,  draught.  11. 119  lont  groM. 
and  obulned    i«-76   knots  on   trial   with    13.790   I.H.P.;    iiso 

^T^r^^loiS"-  wkkiTln  i9'io''™'bel^^uI™orThe'p.  a'^; 
Company,  ii  a  little  larger  than  the  '■OMerley,"  being  550  It. 
long.  61 1  It'  bread,  tl.joa  ton)  groa.  of  15.000  l.H.P.  and^l9  knoll 

Many  veitels  carryiM  very  large  cargoes  and  comparatively  lew 

^t'!S"Sp«it" iTfn^tii^  m^bl^ry.'insulaUdhoTdiamfcoolfn^ 
appliances  so  as  10  keep  the  Iruit. vegetables  ormeat  at  the  required 
tem^raluie,  and  at  t^  eame  lime  maintain  a  proper  degree  ol 
humidity  or  ol  dryneu  ol  the  atmoaphcre.  The  number  and 
•lie  of  veuelt  engaged  in  these  trades  continue  to  increase,  and  the 
enormous  volume  ol  the  trade  may  be  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 

islhe"H^hl>nd  Udthe."  buJrfor''l'o    "' 
410  ft.  long.  56  ft.  beam.  37  ft.  6  ■ 


n.  moulded  depth  toi 
n  paisengers  in  vell-htled  and  comfixtablt 


.and 
beiog  fo  used.     The 


887 

_.__ ..     __.., ,_,  „.  , New  Zealand  trade,  is  limilsrly 

£lted:  she  is  480  It.  long,  60  ft.  broad.  44  ft.  depth  moulded,  speed 
on  trial  IV9  knots.    The  "  Port  Royal  "  of  the  Ekiei  Dempiler  Line 

L._     r_-_j    L_,j_    -^ipableof    transporting   3.000.000   bananas. 

nges  and  other  tropuaT  and  semi-tropkal 
It  ftl  the  desired  temperature  by  means  ol 


besides'-S 


I  A  Fyfles,  lus  a 
Di  me      ron  RoyaL" 

FaaJk  Lann. — The  "  Emprcaa  " 
Rallmy  Company  were  the  hnl  line 
padhc  ocean  aet^ice.    The  railway  1 
1B8S,  and  ia  1891  these  v> 
maidmum  sf""""  "' ' 


vessels  of  the  (Unadian  Pacific 
specially  lor  tbe  Irans- 
ilie  Pactlic  seaboard  In 

speed'of"i9^S  knou  ot'tria'l'ud'in  1910'c'^Ul  iIIU 
u,.u,_,.  17  knols  across  the  Pacific.  In  1901  the  "  Korea  "  and 
"  Siberia  "  were  built  lor  the  service;  they  were  in  their  day  the 
larvest  Americaa-bullt  vessels,  each  being  553  ft.  long.  63  ft  beam 
and41  It.  depth,  ol  tonnafie  itJ76jrms,  and  displacement  iSAn 
Ions  when  loaded  to  27  f  i.  draught.  Quadruple-CHpanaion  eiwlnes  ol 
18,000  l.H.P.  pvc  them  ■  speed  ol  30  knots  on  (rial  and  iB  knots 


,    Two  b. 


.Tnf^ 


arrived  shortly  alierwards.    They  were  631  ft.  long,  of  20,718  tons 

W<  nasi  ol  Japan  in  Match  1907.  but  the"  Minnesou  "  vu 
in       I  '      ,11  on  servke.  and  was  the  largest  merchant  vessel 

yt .  D  Ibe  United  Stalea.     These  American  vessels  carry 

or  iipadk  aetvlce  from  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  and 

re     ,  older  venela  with  which  tbe  American  Pacific  Mail 

Ci  arried  on  the  service  lor  many  years.  The  AmericBD  and 

Si  els  were  all  outstripped  by  Che  Japanese  vessels  "  Tenyo 

.M  1  "  Chiyo  Mara  "  of  the  Toyo  Kaisea  Kaisha  (J>piDue 

Q  S.  Co.).    They  were  built  in  Japan,  of  the  foUowing 

di  ;  length  over  sll  J75  IL,  between  perpendiculars  sjS  fl-. 

br  It.,  depthtosheUcrdeck4fifI.  6in.,  to  upper  deck  38  ll. 

6  '-  tonnage  14,700  tons;  displacement  ai.^n  loni  at  31  It. 

a  it.   They  ore  driven  by  three  sets  ol  Parsons  turbines  ol  a 

by  13  cylindrical  boilers,  working  al  iBo  lb  pressure  and  fired  by 
oA  luel  only.  They  have  accbmmodatian  lor  373  liiit-class,  54 
secoiid<lasa  and  800  steerage  pasaenger^  and  over  flooo  tons  of 

^^w<al  fsuelt,!— Many  vcsMit  are  built  for  special  and  eicep- 
tionai  purpoaca,  aad  cannot  be  clasecd  srith  dther  ordinary  cargo  or 
paasengef  vessels.  Amongst  tlieae  may  be  included  dredgers,  traln- 
carryinfl  IdrV'boats,  ke-meaken.  surveying  vessels,  lightships,  fish- 
iiu  vessels,  coastguard  and  fishery  cruisers,  salvage  and  £re  vessels. 
lilebo«ls  and  tugs.   To  DaXDCKaa  a  suoal  article  is  devoted  (set 

DiEDCl). 

Train  PoTui.—la  1S69  Mr  Scott  Rush^H  described, (TroiH.  /•»«. 


Lake  of  Constance,  having  a  lenzth  o[  iio  ft. 
paddle-boces  of  tjo  fc.  and  a  displacement  of  1 

engines.    The  object  of  this  steamer  was  to  co 
RoinaoshDcn.ontheoaeudeol  theb'  '  *~ 


aoTlatie 


as  deugned  to  I 
lainiand  and  the  islands  a 


hshafen. 


.1  strength 

ja  train  fenr-boats  vt 

etween  Ibe  mainland 

k  and  Sweden-  Tbe  first  was  a  single  track  iron  paddle 
he  "  Lille  Baell,"  built  bf  Richardson  d  Newcastle  lor  (he 
comFndeiiciatoStiib  (am.):  her  dimensions  were:  length 
._._,,.^  ^-,,- -44(i.Jin.,drauBhl8lt., 


in  1883  th 


■^HpsTa'ei^ls'?ro°h*er'ira%c.  T^s^ 
lained  ail  the  year  round,  and  several  of  th 
strengthened  for  passage  ihroutth  ice ;  in  addi 
ol  497  to  SS3  "ns  gross  and  too  10  800 
wholly  as  ice-birakers.  The  latest  ol  the* 
Ihe  "  Christian  IX."  employed  on  tbe  Icny 


'.;.%-s 


Uau  ol  i6  ni.    Fie.  36  ihovt  the  ctoBic  uxl  deck  plui  of  I  fory  itrrlcc  bttmeo  Smdoi  mi  Gsmuy  fmn  TitUebo^  to 

ircHcl.  [or  which,  wi[h  other  paniculian  o[  the  Diniih  Cefiici,     Sauniti,  >  diitancr  of  6;  id.    For  tliii  lervice  the  "  DrOtaof 
re  indebted  to  InUnaitiut  Marau  £i>(iiueru>i.    PuticuUn  |  Victorii  "  («(.  37.  Plile  IX-l  wu  buUt  by  Mewi  Swsa,  Huater, 


The  lonsesl  fnry, 
tliis  Eerry  the  "  Priim 


FlO.  36.— Profile  uid  Deck  Plui  of  Twis^Screw  Feny  "  Chrliliiii  IX." 


"  aad  "  Priai  Chtiitiia  ' 


niut:  leef^  SToftoaa 


n  of  the  Billic'  5ta.  ind  on    u  ■  iFnught  aMMl.  6  io..  5400  l.H.P.  ind  nHd  i6|  kiMi.   Tn 
.  „j  ..  iu„  fij^.-  ..  —  I  _:i  '-nciam  provided,  tbe  tniuire  thipped  *(  the  Ren  and  an 


HlMllfHT. 
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DrutfL 

^ 

ss 
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ChriKian  IX. 
FrioKHe 
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TnoKrew,  double  mck 
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•crew  forward,  aintle 
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Valdenar  .     . 

SioBlc      «tw.      nngle 

44" 

.3*-o 

.0-.S 

J7 

employed.  Two  other  veuela  belonging  to  the  Pninian  govn 
ment  alio  work  on  Ihi*  fciry.  and  the  great  uicceu  ol  the  vervi 
hd  to  tbe  Swediih  auj  Cerniui  govenuneoM  undenaldnt  a  dirt 


i  I  lulUiijcd  paM 


Fig,  38.  —  River  Volga  Train  Ferry. 


Ij^~-^  J       f 


Fig.  39. — Ice-bieaking  Steamer  Ermack. 


* 


Fig.  43.— Imperial  Gennan  Steam  Yacht  UohaisMtnt.  i''**-  "'"'■1 
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•—A                                  _^.'r  — 

Fig.  44— The  Royal  Steam  Yacht  AUatnira-  {Hopkim 
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Fis-  I— H.M.S.  ViOory. 


Fig.  64.-H,M.S.  Dreiittnought. 


Fig.  60.— H.M.S.  Astmcmnon  (.Lortl  Nebon  CUssj. 


Fig.  57-— H.M.S.  Bulu-ark. 


Fig.  8i. — Norwegian  Norge, 


Fig.  98. — Chilean  Chao 


Fig.  66.— U.S.A.  lUineis. 


Fig.  ;o.— German  Kaiser  Frederick  III. 
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i     r" 


Fig.  fit).— H.^t.S.  Trhimpk 


Fig.  6S.— U.S.A.  ilidiigan 


\3s 


Plate  XXllI. 


Fig.  qi.— ii.M.S.  Dra, 


Fig.  105. — French  Jules  Michdd. 


{A.  Burtatlt,  Timtrm.i 


Fig,  m,— Japanese  Afi/t. 


1 

i 

Fig.  113. — Holland  Submarine. 


Fig.  134. — HoUani  Submarine, 


Fig,  I2S' — Holland  Submarine. 


Fig.  iz8.— French  Submerdble  Vcitdimicire. 


Plate  XXVIII. 


Fin-  isi— British  Submarine  FlolilU  at  Portsmouth.  CCt«  ) 


UEROUNT  VESSnSl 


R  pTDvlded,  ■Dd  pmrerful  ceiicrifu£al     Her  Riwnl 
in  of  the  vokI  cu  be  adjnMtd  u    thitlia  boi 


&  H°ili  *Enn>nta~^WiJ^'npDi 


ferry  406  ft.  loDE, 


IhcHc  uqoujiu.  on  [jkg  MKbigan 

Two  Diher  intercflUniF  fuiudW  c 
T™  bv  Sir  W.  G.  At 


The  VoIei  liu  a 

.liTii  llIuh,  which  - , 

-I  k\  lUuliyKeDithroughwhicb 

,;,,,  Lent  uze  to  be  got  tbrovgh 
/eiBcli  to  do  th«  work,  ue 
the  other  to  act  Oflly  U 


ll  Arm  Jn  fif ,  40,  from  1 

"  miidt  bei  ouidefi  voyiv 
H  neuiied  ihteuih  the  B 

V JL  oompuicive  cue. 

Smfrit    fuHli.— Spedal  vesdi  an  eo 


S.'   _ 


Imirally  employe 

..  two  ytchu  niniiued  wkI  niiUbly  madi6ed,  UHlcini  vokIi 
luilt  aoedtlly  toi  (he  hupok.  The  yichti  «e  ibe  "  Witcmitdi." 
ijo  It  JoBf ,  &u>  ibu  diiplK^iiieat  ud  10  krou  ipeeil,  putdmed 
n  i>9};  ud  the  ouBpuute  built  vokI  "  Seiliik,"  iSo  It.  loii(. 

■  tpeed,  pUTchaied  in  1401; 

1.   The  veneU  built  for  iGa 

,      _. _1  lS«ii  and  the  "  Reieirch,"  IJS  (I,  loni, 's4S 

lonl  duplicemcnt,  lOt  kooll  ipi^,  built  in  ItU:  hnih  t£^ 
veiKli  RiK  pinpeiled  by  paddle  wheel*,  and  both  are  1 
buiM.  The"  Dart,"  ■  nerl  yacht  130  It.  lorj,  500  tone  di^lacebeot, 
71  knoti  epeed,  puirhaanl  by  the  Adninliy  ui  iMi,  vu  in  loia 
empk>yed  by  ike  New  Soutd  Walea  >ovenimenl.  The  Canadiu 
lovenuneat  hai  pfovided  metia  nicG  aa  the  "  Cartier,"  ■  twin- 
•cnw  neel  venel.  buiti  in  1009,  164  It.  tonj. 

Iina  epd  111  kaoti  ^jecd,  lor  mrvey  work  01 

Cobinibii.  Tbelndiinnnrenuneat had thenee1>ing1e-Kie« veHel 
"  buiJl  byMem  VicLerm»  Sou  A  MoKiox  for  turvey  of 

"'"  ' .  ll   long,  a  It.  beam.  1;  It.  3  in.  moulded 

, tot  1 170  lone  and  «  •peed  ol  13I  knou. 


jaaaTlocki:  tbe 

■t  tbe  loo^udinaL  middie-Ii 

"^nH^Rn'aparT  (0"^ 

Tiiht  hi^ll.  aad  reunloA  wueflecled  while 

The  d^  Baikal  Ferry  wu  buill  for  arrying 
ai  well  u  a  ferry  »t«mer.    Hi 


»hS  Geid-i^ 


It  erected  oa  the  Tyne, 


ncd  to  5l  Ptlenburg;  f 
wl  to  whit  wi.  ><  t' 
Iway,  whence  they  were 


'abiui,"  built  by  Meun  G.  Rennie  &  Co.,  Cieenwich,  in  1909, 

I  doub1e.endcd  piddle-wbccl  vcmci;  knglh  l6a  f L.  bciin  u  fl. 
^.,  depth  Eo  ft.,  dnught  s  ft.  6  In.,  ipccd  7  ktiota.   bbc  can  carry 

[a-BraJceri. — Sleaniboati    lor    breakinfl 


iB^,  ia  one  ol  the  LaTMt  and  moet  c 
Her  dimeailaiii  are:  leoith  310  ft., 
Uk  upper  deck  u  ft.  6  in.,  and  d 
f^ft*—  devek>p  woo  l.H.P.,  pvinf 


[1    lor    breakinE   a    paiaa^    throuE 
an  early  period;  ooe  11  tpokea  of  a 


.  39.  PUle  IX.),  buUt 
FecJve  veiKli  oftbii  n 


ommodation  for  a  large  ttaff.  Tike  outfit  for  bydivpaphy  and 
Barch  ia  perbapa  the  moat  coinplele  ever  provided-  The  Carnciie 
titution  ol  Waabinfton  baa  ntted  out  tbe  tpecial  don-matnetic 
—'  "  Cameiie."  Iia  ft.  1od£,  33  It.  beui,  11  ft.  7  in.  draught,  jM 
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portion  ol  Great  Britain  tl 
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ll  fiahior  appliance*.    They  proved  v( 
{mem  ltd  to  tbe  building  and  fitUnEout  of 


tddle  ti^ 


able,  ud  the  eiperimem  IkI  to  tbe  buildini . 
veeii  ipedaily  dai[Dcd  lor  aucb  cnplo 
tnwlcn  («  Tun.)  or  other  C«hinE-boaia 
moat  fRquenlly  net  with  mund  the  Uritiih 
3000  auch  Bteaa  veaaela  of  an  average  net  tonnage  of  so  tou  iiere 
on  the  Britiib  regiater,  aa  welt  at  23.000  aailing  boala  of  an 
aggregate  net  refiner  tonnafe  eweeding  nonOOO  tona.  Fig-  41 
<PbIe  X-)  ii  the  atcam  hening  drifter  "Three,"  and  givea  a 
general  idea  ol  the  ty«,  but  there  ia  cooiidenble  variety  in  the 
OKtboda  ol  fiabilH- and  the  fitting!  of  the  veaaeli  vary  accordingly. 
CwrlpMirJ  anaruktrf  Crviuri. — The  lighlahipa  give  wamii«  of 
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The  coastguard  cruiaert  not  only  watch  the  coast  but  ]>roceed  to 
the  fishery  grounds  to  act  as  international  marine  police.  They  are 
controUea  by  aa  admiral,  with  headquarters  at  66  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  London,  who  in  loio  had  at  his  services  the  torpedo  gunboats 
"Halc)ron,"  "  Leda,"  •'Skipjack"  and  "Spanker":  the  old 
composite  gunboats  ''  Ringdove  "  and  "  Thrush  " ;  the  vessels 
"  CoUeen."  "  Julia  "  and  ''^Fannv."  purchased  and  fitted  up  for 
the  work;  and  the  "  Squirrd  "  and  "  Argus,"  two  yacht-like  vessels 
specially  built  for  the  service.  The  "  Colusen,"  a  wooden  vessel  built 
in  i860  and  propelled  by  horizontal  trunk  engines  of  2^0  I.H.P., 
is  145  ft.  long  ana  415  tons  displacement,  and  at  one  time  the  engines 
gave  her  a  speed  of  8i  knots;  the  "Argus"  u  a  steel  vessel  buut  in 
1904,  150  ft.  long,  380  tons  displacement.  23  ft.  beam.  8  ft.  10  in. 
draught;  she  has  a  light  fore  and  aft  rig,  and. vertical  triple  ex- 
paijsion  engines  of  500  l.H.P.  give  heraspeedof  la  knots.  TbeFidiery 
Board  of  Scotland  has  provided  itself  witn  some  small  cruisers,  such  as 
the"  Freya,"  built  in  i904,of  length  I38ft.,beam  24  ft.,  mouldeddepth 
xa  ft.,  and  gross  tonnage  280  tons;  and  the  "  Norma,"  built  in  1909, 
which " 


tonnage 
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long.  21  ft.  6  in.  beam,  13  ft.  3  in.  moulded  depth;  she  obtainra  a 
speed  of  14)  knots  on  trial  with  a  total  deadweight  of  140  tons  carried. 

Sahage  and  Fire  Vessels. — Several  private  companies  maintain 
special  vessels  which  are  available  for  assistance  of  vessels  in  distress, 
salvage,  wreck-raising,  &c.  Many  of  these  vessels  are  powerful  tugs 
fitted  with  derricks  and  winches  for  hoisting  out  car^o  and  ships' 
fittings,  and  provided  with  powerful  steam  or  electrically  driven 
pumps  and  special  hoses  for  pumping  out  flooded  compartments  of 
the  vessels  in  distress.  Some  have  been  specially  built  and  fitted  up 
for  salvage  and  wreck-raising;  others  have  been  built  and  fitted  for 
salvage  and  fireboats. 

A  ore  and  salvage  boat  at  Elswick  is  45  ft.  long,  ix  ft.  beam  and 
3  ft.  draught;  she  is  fitted  with  a  Merryweather  quick-steaming 
boihsr,  ana  engines  arranged  to  drive  the  boat  at  B\  knots,  or  as  an 
alternative  to  pump  out  vessels  on  either  ude,  or  to  pump  from  the 
river  for  fire  purposes  and  deliver  up  to  1500  galbns  a  minute.  Many 
small  vessels  of  this  character  are  provided  for  harbours,  docks  and 
shipbuilding  works.  One  of  the  most  powerful  in  England  is  that 
bum  for  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  This  boat  is  90  ft.  long,  and  is 
fitted  with  salvage  pumps  capable  of  clearing  5000  gallons  a  minute, 
as  well  as  independent  nre  service  pumps  capable  of  deliverinjg  4000 
gallons  per  minute  at  a  pressure  of  i^  lb  per  square  inch.  Ftre  and 
salvage  boats  of  much  greater  capaaty  have  bieen  provided  at  San 
Francisco,  New  York  and  Chicago.  Two  fireboats  of  special 
design  were  built  in  1908  for  Chicago.  They  are  120  ft.  long  over 
all,  28  ft.  beam,  15  ft.  moulded  depth,  and  9I  ft.  drausht.  rower- 
ful  turbine  pumps  are  driven  by  two  Curtis  steam  turbines  on  the 
same  shafts,  which  also  carry  275-volt  200-kik>watt  electric  motors 
for  operating  the  propeller  motors.  The  pumps  can  be  worked  so  as 
to  deliver  4500  gallons  per  minute  at  300  lb  per  sq.  in.,  9000  gallons 
at  150  lb  or  larger  volumes  at  lower  pressures;  the  maximum  speed 
of  the  turbines  and  pumps  is  1700  revolutions  per  minute.  Twin 
screws  are  fitted  and  each  b  driven  by  a  motor  arranged  to  develop 
250  H.P.  at  200  revolutions  per  minute.  The  boats  are  fitted  witn 
electric  light,  search-light,  and  steam  steering  gear.  New  York  has 
ten  powerful  fireboats,  several  of  which  can  throw  over  10,000  gallons 
of  water  per  minute.  The  "  Beta  "  of  the  Londpn  Fire  Brigade  is 
100  ft.  long,  1 1  knots  speed,  and  can  deliver  4000  gallons  per  minute 
at  a  pressure  of  140  lb  per  sq.  in.,  engines  and  pumps  being  driven  by 
vertical  steam  engines. 

Lifeboats  and  Vessels. — ^The  lifeboat  services  around  the  British 
shores  are  maintained  almost  entirely  by  the  Royal  National  Life- 
boat Institution.  In  March  1910  there  were  281  hfeboats  in  service, 
varying  in  length  from  30  ft.  to  56  ft.  All  are  fitted  w^ith  air-casine 
or  watertight  air-cascs  of  sufficient  capacity  to  keep  them  afloat  a 
completely  filled  by  the  sea,  and  all  are  arranged  so  as  automatically 
to  relieve  themselves' of  any  sea  breaking  into  the  boat.  The  type 
of  boat  varies  according  to  the  service  intended  and  the  views  of 
the  men  who  use  them — 182  are  self-righting  if  cai»ixed  and 
99  not  self-righting.  The  conditions  of  service  are  such  that  the 
application  of  steam  or  other  motive  power  to  assist  the  crews 
presents  many  difficulties;  these  difficulties  have,  however,  been 
successfully  overcome  by  the  institution  and  its  advisers,  and  details 
of  the  power-driven  boats  are  given  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr  J.  R. 
Bamett  at  the  Institute  of-  Naval  Architects,  March  191  o.  Four 
steam  lifeboats  have  be^n  tried  and  found  very  useful  under  the 
conditbns  in  which  they  are  employed,  while  three  petrol-driven 
lifeboats,  40  to  43  ft.  in  length,  l%  to  16  tons  weight,  24  to  40  H.P. 
and  about  7  knots  speed,  nave  been  supplied  as  an  expenmental 
measure,  and  on  their  voyages  to  their  stations  proved  to  be  very 
seaworthy  and  reliable  boats.  The  institution  employs  one  steam- 
ship, the  steel  twin-screw  tug  "  Helen  Peel  "  of  230  tons  displacement, 
which  is  stationed  at  Falmouth  and  used  to  tow  lifeboats  to  sea  and 
assist  them  in  their  work,  and  also  to  render  aid  to  vessels  in  distress 
which  have  no  chance  of  getting  private  tugs.  The^  United  States 
government  has,  however,  taloen  the  lead  in  this  direction,  in  building 
and  equipping  a  special  vessel,  the  "  Snohomish,"  for  life-saving 
services  on  the  North  Pacific  coast.  This  vessel  is  officially  termed  a 
revenue  cruiser,  and  is  152  ft.  long  over  all,  29  ft.  beam,  17  ft.  6  in. 


moulded  depth,  and  displaces  795  tons  at  a  draught  of  12  ft.  4I  in.; 
a  single  screw  driven  by  triple-expannon  engines  of  X370  LH.P. 
gave  a  speed  of  13^  knots  on  trial.    (See  Lifeboat.) 

Tugs  or  Taw-Boats. — On  canals  and  rivers  steam  barges  are  oftcs 
employed  for  towing,  and  small  tugs  are  also  built  for  thb  purpue, 
but  on  swift,  large  nvers  the  tugs  are  often  of  considerable  power. 
The  tug  "  Little  John."  built  by  Messrs  Yarrow  for  service  on  the 
Trent  canais,  is  80  ft.  long,  14  ft.  6  in.  beam,  draught  with  steam  up 
22  in.,  displacement  about  40  tons.  Twin  screws  are  fitted  woridsg 
in  tunnels,  and  this  little  vessel  has  towed  five  baif^es,  weigfaiog 
with  their  loads  247  tons,  at  a  speed  of  5}  knots.  A  river  tug 
recently  built  by  Messrs  Thomycroft  &  Co.  for  service  on  the  swift 
waters  of  the  Upper  Yangtse,  and  named  the  "  Shutung,"  b  150  ft. 
long,  15  ft.  beam,  with  a  depth  of  6  ft.  6  in.^  fitted  with  compound 
surface-condensing  engines  01 550  LH.P.  j  drivtuff  twin  screws  worldog 
in  tunnels  (as  the  draught  of  the  vessel  is  very  limited)  and  giviag  a 
speed  of  about  i  x  knots.  After  trial  at  Southam|>ton  the  tug  was 
taken  to  pieces,  the  sections  shipped  to  China,  with  sections  of  a 
barge  of  corresponding  dimensions,  and  both  were  put  toprther  and 
completed  at  Kiangnan.  Thb  was  the  first  steamer  to  attempt  regular 
pasMges  in  these  troubled  waters,  and  steamer  and  cxmaort  per- 
Tormed  their  first  voyage  with  success.   The  American  ri%«r  tow^oat 


"  Sprague  "  b  318  ft.  long  over  all,  64  ft.  8  in.  wide,  depth  amidslups 
7  ft.,  auplaoement  2200  tons,  registered  tonnage  147^  She  b  fitted 
with  a  stem  wheel  40  ft.  in  dbmeter  and  40  ft.  in  width,  diivea  by 
two  tandem  compound, engines  of  12-ft.  stroke,  the  cylindos  beteg 
28  in.  and  6^  in.  in  dbmeter;  and  at'Q\  revolutions  per  minute  her 
horse-power  is  estimated  at  1500  H.P.  In  1907  she  Cowed  oo  cse 
occasion  56  coal  boats,  each  180  ft.  long  and  26  ft.  wide,  loaded  witli 
over  67,000  tons  of  coal  and  covering  a  water  area  of  nearfy  7  acres. 
On  the  American  rivers  the  superiority  of  the  acnrw  propclicr 
b,  however,  now  realixed,  and  shallow-draught  tow-boats  with 
propellers  working  in  tunnels  have  been  adopted.  Interesting  tin 
have  been  built  bjr  Messrs  Cox  ft  Co.  of  Falmouth  for  work  u  the 
North-Eastem  Railway  Docks  on  the  Tyne.  Great  power  in  waaA 
length  was  required,  and  engines  of  1000  l.H.P.  are  installed  in  vessels 
75  ft.  long,  26  ft.  beam,  ^12  ft.  6  in.  deep,  having  a  mean  draught  of 
10  ft. ;  twin  screws  set  widely  apart  beingprovided  to  give  manceinr- 
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tugs  fitted  with  independent  acting  paddle-wheeb  are  popular  for 
some  services  on  account  of  their  great  handiness,  but  the  great 
majority  of  new  vessels  are  fitted  with  single  or  twin  aczvws.  For 
ocean  service  larger  vessels  are  built.  A  stcd  tug  built  by  the  Bath 
Iron  Works  for  the  American  coal  trade  b  165  ft.  over  all  and  1045 
tons  dbplacement,  with  triple-expansion  engines  of  900  H.P.  The 
"  Cornell "  b  one  of  the  largest  American  sea-going  tn^:  wfaea 
towing  she  has  developed  1390  l.H.P.  at  97  revolutions,  and  when 
running  light  looo  l.H.P.  at  135  revolutions  and  a  speed  of  15I  kncts. 
The  "  Hearty,"  built  to  go  out  under  her  own  steam  to  work  in  the 
Hooghly,  b  212  fl.  long,  30  ft.  beam,  12  ft.  6  in.  draught,  1300  teas 
dbplacement,  vertical  compound  engines  of  2100  l.H.P.  drive, 
twm  screws,  and  the  vessel  can  steam  at  i^i  knots.  Recmt  screw 
tugs  of  the  Rover  "  type,  built  for  the  Britiw  Admiralty,  are  154  ft. 
long,  27  ft.  4}  in.  boim,  11  ft.  draught,  615  tons  diqjlaoemeot, 
1400  I.H.P..  giving  13^  knots  vnth  twin  screws.  The  latest  paddk 
tugs  of  the  ''  Grappler^'  type  are  152  ft.  long,  28  ft.  beam  moulded. 
53  ft.  3  in.  over  guards,  11  ft.  ^  in.  draught  and  690  tons  disi^ace- 
ment.  Inclined  compound  engines  are  fitted  with  means  to  work 
the  wheels  independently  or  together  as  desired.  1250  LH.P.  gives 
a  speed  of  12  knots.  In  these  tugs  the  towing  book  b  carried  wefl 
forward  to  p«init  the  tugs  to  manceuvre  freely,  and  good  beam  is 
given  so  that  in  case  of  a  heavy  nde  pull  the  tug  will  not  capsiae. 

Each  year  from  20  to  30  tugs  are  built  in  the  United  Klngdora. 
and  many  of  them  are  fitted  with  powerful  pumps  and  heavy  derricks 
and  winches,  so  that  they  are  <m  service  m  case  of  fire  or  salvage. 
The  North-Eastem  railway  tugs  referred  to  are  able  to  pump  500 
gallons  a  minute,  t.«.  about  140  tons  an  hour,  while  the  "Lady 
Crundall,"  belonging  to  Dover,  can  pump  700  tons  an  hour. 

YaclUs. — ^Vessels  built  for  pleasure  purposes  and  for  radi^  have 
for  many  years  been  known  as  Yachts.    (See  Yachting.) 

In  182^  Mr  Assheton  Smith  built  a  steam  yacht,  smd  ahhougb 
the  building  of  such  yachts  was  discouraged  by  the  dubs,  he  can- 
tinned  to  build,  and  produced  between  1825  and  1851  nine  steam 
yachts  of  various  sices;  one  built  in  1841  had  a  screw  prDpelkr. 
the  others  were  fitted  with  paddle  wheels.  In  1856  the  ban  on  steam 
yachts  was  withdrawn  by  the  clubs,  and  others  began  to  buiU; 
but  as  late  as  i864there  were  only  30  steam  vacfats  afloat.  In  1S76, 
however,  Lloyd's  Register  Committee  issued  RuUs  for  the  BuUdsng 
and  QassiJUation  of  YaclUs,  and  from  about  that  date  great  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  design  and  construction  of  yachts  of  sQ 
classes,  as  well  as  in  their  propelling  machinery,  and  stcaffl  yaichts 
were  built  in  much  greater  nuJnbers. 

As  with  trading  vessels,  the  machinery  at  first  fitted  in  yachts  wss 
only  regaijded  as  auxiliary;  a  well-known  example  of  a  successful 
auxilbry  steam  yacht  b  Lord  Brassey's  "Sunbeam**  (fig.  42. 
Plate  XL),  built  in  1874,  of  the  following  dimensions:  lenjph  over  all 
170  ft.,  beam  27  ft.  6  m.,  depth  of  hold  13  ft.  9  in.,  displaoemect 
576  tons,  registered  tonnage  334  tons  gross,  227  tons  net,  and  Thar 
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meal  and  140a  H.P.,  biuh  on  the  Clyde  m  1903,  croHtd  the  Allinlic 
in  May  iwj,  and  wai  th*  Brn  turbine  Meaoicr  to  bt  clamd  la  aAy 
rt^MUy.     Tbe  "  Atalanu  "   Irx  "  Lortna  "),  of  iwe  tool  Y.M., 

1902,  otlia  ton  y.M.  and  Ktled  will.  .^^^.-^  u.  .^u^  ....  .,  x  • 
hjgh'^ad  ««ael  racmbliiu;  a  lorpcdo-boat  deilTDyer.  Tba  "  Wln- 
cuftcr/'  built  Id  1909,  la  oTa  aunilaf  type ;  iliau  165  f1.  long,  i<  ft, 
e  in.  bias,  IM  tona  V.M„  and  baa  tiutiaca  of  ajoo  H.P.,  wBich 
give  bet  a  iind  at  36)  knota. 

Tbe  loyaJyacbta  ol  Eunpean  lo^orBgiia  a»  the  larvnc  yadit 
yn  biuh.  Tbcy  include  Ibe  tifl|ieiial  Ruaian  ymdit  "  Pair  Star.' 
of  U70  too*  and  S600  I.H.P.,  buik  in  ieS8;  lie  imperial  Germu 
yaibt  "  Hobentolleai "  (fig.  43,  Plate  XI.),  of  3773  loni  V.M.  ani 
9Soa  H.P.,  built  in  1893;  the  Spanith  royal  yaclTt  "  Cinlda,"  a 
i6e4taniV.M..  built  in  1894^  tbe  impenaT  RuHian  yactit  "Stand 
art.     ut  4314  tona  V.M.  and  li-mi  H  P..  hniVr  :.i   lAnc  and  iTi. 

Ili«I^P.  built'i'oiSw.andl 

PrapnllitM  tj  Elal^a^f.— In 
»  lauBth,  40  ft.  Long  and  6  ft.  tx 
dnfle  propeller  and  operated  I 
at  a  drtplacemeiit  of  5  ton*  a 

launch  J5  ft.  long,  provided 
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ilectric  motor  capiUe ' 

lo  H.M.  yacht 'mSct 

..imbcr  of  other  electric  laondiea 

chiefly  for  river  aervice.  the  batteriea  being 

iiatiooft  frnm  tiote  to  tioH;  but  the  method 

_  .tery  haa  been  uaed  for  pTDpuUoa 

Bubmcrged,  being  recharged  from 

rniuirrd^  but  in  nearly  all  ream 

.  ..^luon  when  submerged » the  engince 

irun  being  arTari:ed  to  dhvc  dynunoa 

r  cS  tmairveaecla  and  oil.tanV 

or  driving  the  ptTtpcUer  and 

Pnpnlsimh  ATa^S^&iiniu.— In  1888  Kvenl  lauschea  were 
built  on  the  Thaniea  in  whicb  petiolcuin  ipirit  wai  uied  for  fuel  in 
-^"ce  of  coal,  and  alw>  aa  an  expanding  agent  fordrivingthe  pr^ielling 
cfaioEry  id  ^aa  of  Aeam.  A  number  of  these  b(»U  were  after- 
rds built  in  Englandand  America,  and  known  u  Kpkyrocnapktka 
itL  Further  partlculari  of  theK  bomi  will  be  fauna  in  a  woer 
d  by  Mr  Varrow  before  Ibe  Innituie  of  Naval  AnhitccU  in 


Pretnliien  by  Inltnial  Camhuti 
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by  mcadB  of  an  eaoanding  andTcondeniing  agent 

naphtha,  and  by  theae  eaperimenta  the  modem 

internal  codibnitian  ca^ne  baa  been  iloirtjr  evolved  and  adapted 
for  narine  proptilikn.  la  1680  an  engine  waa  patented  in  which 
gunpowder  was  exploded,  and  the  engine  waa  operated  by  the  vacuum 

KroducedbytbecDolingof  thegueiiin  iTuan  engine  waa  patented 
I  which  theeiploiiontfturpentineifdrit  drove  the  fduonfWward. 
and  about  iSijagaa-driven  vesed  wasmnon  theiinrThama.  In 
the  later  year*  of  the  t9th  century  guenglneawfieUghly  developed 
for  OK  in  lactorita,  Sx.,  on  •hare,  and  petrol  engiDea  for  driving 
motor  cara.  Ac  nnd  tince  tbe  beginning  ol  the  present  century 
■imitar  engines  adapted  for  marine  propukloa  have  been  Really 
improved  and  produced  in  GonshSenue  numben.  especially  in  the 


work,  yachts'  tenders  and  sca-goinf  yachts  of  light  BcintlinEs,  ii 
which  highly  volatile  and  readily  o(p«Jdcd  fuels  such  u  euolene 
petrol  and  aapblha  an  used.  ^  (a)  VeMla  of  low  ■peed,  in  wbich  ih< 


m  canais)  ferry-boali.  h 

I  ilow-speed  oil-tank  vna 


vity.  and  of  higher  flaifa-p^nt  atid  requirin 


power  Is  fittod;  they 


ud  wvigaud  under  ber  ov 
Eaampiea  of  class  U)  si 
t/anden£vig,"  empk>yed  ob 
leam,  9  ft.  depth,  5  ft.  dn 
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labile  a  large  number  of  f  Klnt  vaaelt.  smaller  numben  o(  cossing 

"Urwda,"  ti^t  al  Cowa'!,,"!'^,  49™ 6  in.  W.  stons  [oral 
weight,  fitted  with  penol  I  ii^moa  oiSuoH.P.,  drivinii  twin  Ktewi 
■' "^l  W„«™'"™r  -ntl  Riving  n  tpeed  of  iSl  kooli;  and 

Colunibine,  bmh  on  thi>  sonzalkilliydTDpldne  principle  in  loto, 
»6  fl.  long,  6i  H.P.  and  ovc,  jo  knots  qmd;  tbe  American  ynchl 

Kalrua,  S3  ft.  long.  I.i  It.  j  in.  beam.  1  ft.  9  in.  draught; 
and  tbcyacfat  "Swiflsuie,'  ;t»  It.  long.  11  It.neam,  38  tons  gruu, 
'  '~  .!^'^!^"^j^'fl5'''  '^  ''°°'*  't™^-  ^''^  *<  uwu  in  1909 

-  '?  |s'ffp"!"tI,'^^t'"^"D'r^nl™i^B" 
il  J  10sH?p'i  ttie  "°Lochinvw,"  a  Wat 

-   .     -■ .  _  _,    ,attg.xoUiD^ 

. RK;  and  the 

^-I'  93  It-  long.  16  It.  beam,  5  ft.  6  in. 

_ .... ,.jiaflin  motono(7S  H.P.,  giving  her  lot 

knots  Bpeed,  built  at  Cowes  in  1909  for  service  as  a  maaand  pasMnger 
■— -  ■-  " — '-n  Nigeria,  which  waa  navigated  to  Forcados,  a 

nmongic  enmnliis  of  daas  (3)  may  be  mentionn]  the  three-masted 
■psoil  schooner  San  Amoiuo"  of  Rotterdam,  165  ft.  long,  77  It. 
m.  bean,  9  ft.  9  in.  depth  nnd  410  tons  amm,  fitted  with  engines 
'  ifio  H.P-,  uflng  crude  heavy  oil  and  dtivjng  a  singLe  screw;  the 
Modwena  "  of  Glasgow,  a  barque-rigged  sailing  yacht  of  400  tons, 
lied  with  paraBin  engines  of  300  H.PT,  givicg  a  speed  of  o^  knots, 
IB  "  Carnegie."  already  refcfjed  to  under  surveying  vessels,  which 

Etui  will  ns  engines  of  15a  U.P.,  driving  twin  scren;  and  the 
ichl ''  Lady  Evelyn,"  of  366  tons  Y.M.,  fitted  ia  191a  with  heavy 

' internal  combuBtloa  enginea  completed 

limited,  and  great  tUfficuhiea  bad  been 

■  ■    ■     ■  dvancea  and 

tbe  way  for 


tEe'^^ 
of  Scotland  I 
gross,  fitted  


■lyo,"  of  366  tons  Y.M.,  fitted  in 

individual  internal  combuBtloa  e 

up  TO  1910  waa  somewhat  limited,  and  great  tUff 

encountered  la  Ibe  me  o<  heavy  oil  fuels:  but  great  advano 
improvementa  bad  been  made  wbkh  were  opening  ■'"  •■■-  — 
the  more  extensivt  adoption  of  motcnof  large  poa 
oil  fuela.  An  ocean-giAig  motor-driven  caixo  vessel  of  9000  tons 
and  tl  knota  speed,  waa  In  1910  being  built  in  Cerinany  for  the 
Hambarg-Amerkan  line,  and  fined  with  heavy  1^  engines  of  3000 
H.P.  driving  twin  icrewa,  while  enginea  of  10,000  HTF.  wmalso 
being  manufactured. 

V.  Wax  Vessili 
The  adoption  of  iron  and  ited  M  the  materia]  for  iliipbutlding, 
and  the  dcvclopmeht  of  the  steam  engiDe,  have  b^ucncol  waiifaip 
CODStruclion  [n  the  same  manner  ai  they  have  influenced  the 
conslmctiotj  of  ahipfl  for  the  mcrcalitilc  marine;  hut,  In  additbn, 
the  introduction  of  armour  for  the  protection  of  ships,  the  great 
advances  made  in  its  monufactun,  and,  above  all,  the  marvellous 
imprDvemenU  in  eiplosivfs  and  in  the  design  and  manufacture 
of  guns  and  torpediies,  have  changed  the  conditions  of  naval 
warfare,  and  called  for  cormponding  changes  in  the  dsign  of 
waitJups.    Those  who  are  concerned  ia  such  question!  may  refer 

"  Victoiy  "  (tg.  I,  Plate  Xni.)  and  a  modern  battleship  instUuled 
by  Si  Andrew  Noble  in  his  address  to  the  Mechanical  Science 
Section  of  the  British  Association  in  .890.  Sir  Andrew  Noble's 
temaiks  in  this  connexion  are  the  more  weighty,  coming  as  tbcy 
didfrom  the  director  of  the  great  arsenal  of  Sir  W-G.  Aimstiong, 
WhilvDiIh  &  Co.,  and  from  one  whose  scientific  leseircfa  bl9 
incalculably  advanced  our  knowledge  of  aniUeiy  and  eiptosives. 
Sir  Andrew  follow!  up  this  comparison  by  the  following  refer- 
CDce  to  the  condition  of  things  just  before  the  Crimean  War:—' 
"  The  most  improved  battleships  of  the  period  just  anterior  to  the 
r-j iu„.  ^uJeied  from  tbe  type  I  have  just  descnbed  mainly 


le  additic 


slay,  S 


of  Wellington,' completed  in  |SS3,  as  Itie  type  of  a  first-nie 
'ioiT  the  Crimean  War,  her  length  was  140  ft.,  her  bmsdth 

rd  of  131  guna,  of  which  Ihirty-su  8-ia-  and  u-pdrs.  were 
^  on  the  bwer  deck,  a  similar  number  on  the  middle  deck, 
snd  twenty  short  w-pdra. 

d  third-rate  Uw4f-bUlk 
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■hip^  the  fonner.  which  had  neaily  the  cUipIaeemeiit  of  tht  '  Vic* 
tory,  had  a  length  of  307  ft.,  a  breadth  of  56  ft.,  and  a  mean  draught 
of  21.  She  had  1430  indicated  horae-poiver,  and  her  apeed  on  the 
meaauied  mile  waa  io>3  knota.  Her  armament  conaiatea  of  twenty- 
eight  8-in.  guna  and  aizty-two  33-pdra.,  carried  on  her  lower,  mam 
and  upper  decka.  The 'tioffue' had  a  length  of  18^  ft.,  a  breadth 
of  48  ft.  4  in.,  a  mean  drauaht  of  32  ft.  6  in.;  ahe  had  797  indicated 
horae-power  and  a  apeed  of  8i  knota^  Her  armament  conaiated  of 
two  68-pdrB.  of  95  cwt.,  foui:  lo-in.  ^na,  twenty-aiz  8-in.  guna, 
and  twenty-eight  33-pdra.  of  50  cwt— aucty  guna  in  all. 

"  Veaada  of  lower  rates -(I  refer  to  the.  icrew  steam  frigatea  of  the 
period  juat  anterior  to  the  Crimean  War)  were,  both  in  conatroction 
and  armament,  eo  doady  analogoua  to  the  Une^f-battle  ahips  that  I 
will  not  fatigue  you  by  deacnbing  them,  and  will  only  allude  to 
one  other  claaa,  that  ot  the  paddle-wheel  ateam  f risate,  of  whkh  I 
may  take  the  '  Terrible '  aa  a  type.  Thia  veael  had  a  length  of  336 
ft,  a  breadth  of  43  ft,  a  dlapuoement  of  about  3000  tona,  and  an 
incticated  hone-power  of  1990.  Her  armament  conaiated  of  aeven 
68-pdn.  of  95  cwt,  four  lo-in.  guna,  ten  8-in.  guna  and  four  light 
33-pdn." 

The  wazBhips  which  existed  at  the  begiimixig  of  the  Utter  half 
of  the  X9th  centu^  were,  with  the  ezceptwn  of  tptdal  veaidi, 
divided  roughly  into  three  daases — 
ihips  of  the  Hne,  itigates  and  gun- 
vends.  For  many  years  the  corre- 
sponding types  of  iron  and  sted  vessels 
were  known  as  battleships,  cruisers  and 
gunboats,  but  recently  we  have  seen 
the  power  of  the  cruiser  increased  to 
that  of  the  battleship,  and  new  types 
have  been  produced  such  as  the  torpedo 
boat,  the  torpedo  boat  destroyer  and 
the  scout,  the  latter  devdoping  into 
the  fast  cruiser  of  continually  increas- 
ing  sise;  while  the  submarine  torpedo 
boat  has  become  a  recognized  sea-going 
vessd,  and  is  becoming  comparable  in 
size  with  the  gun-vessel  or  the  small 
cruiser.  It  is  proposed  to  refer  to  these 
in  the  order  named.    (See  also  Navy.) 

Bataeskips.—Tht  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  (30th  November 
1853)  by  the  Russian  fleet,  the  latter 
alone  being  armed  with  shell  guns,  and 
the  combined  experience  of  the  British 
uid  French  fleets  before  Sevastopol 
when  engaging  Fort  Constantine,  dfr> 
monstrated  condusivdy  that  for  ships 
of  the  line  armour  protection  had  be- 
come essential.  The  French  govern- 
ment immediatdy  began  to  build  five 
armour-plated  vessels,  or  batteries,  as 
they  were  called,  for  service  in  the 
Black  Sea;  and  eight  similar  vessels 


a  few  yean  later,  fonned  the  first  fleet  of  French  aziDoar- 
dads. 

In  June  1859  the  annour-plated  iron  frigato  "  Warrior  '*  was 
commenced  by  the  British  government.  Others  quickly  fallowed, 
including  the  "  Black  Prince,"  which  was  a  sister  ship  to  the 
"  Warrior,"  and  four  other  vessels,  the  "  Achilles,"  the  sister 
ships  "  MinoUur  "  and  "  Aginoourt,"  and  the  "  NorthumberiauL** 
The  distribution  of  the  armour  and  other  features  of  these  vcasds 
are  shown  in  fig.  47.  The  "  Warrior  "  and  "  Black  Prince  * 
were  380  ft  long  and  of  8830  tons  displacement,  had  engines  of 
6000  LHP.  and  a  speed  of  14^  knots;  they  were  designed  to 
carry  thirty-six  6^pdr.  loo-cwt  guns,  but  during  oonstructioa 
the  7-in.  6i-ton  gun  was  introduced  into  U.M.  Service,  and 
the  ships  when  completed  for  sea  carried  an  armament  of  jS 
of  these  7-in.  guns.  They  had  a  central  dtadd  axj  ft.  lea& 
protected  with  4i-in.  iron  armour  extending  from  a  fiew  feet 
bdow  the  water-line  to  the  hdght  of  the  upper  deck.  Their 
outline  was  similar  to  the  outline  of  the  wooden  frigates  of  the 
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^     ,      ,  .    ..      u       F>o-  47.—"  Warrior "  and  "  Black  Prince," "  AchiDea,"  "  Minotaur  "  and   *  Agincourt,**  and 

were  begun  shorUy  afterwards  by  the  «•  Northumberiand."    E,  Engine-room;  B,  boilei^room:  C,  coal  bunken;  M.  magaxiiin:  S^ 
British    government    for    the    same  aheU-rooma. 
service.*    The  British  vessels  did  not 

arrive  in  time  to  take  any  part  in  the  war;  but  three  of 
the  French  batteries  did,  and  were  very  favourably  reported 
on  by  Admiral  Bruat  after  an  engagement  with  the  Kinbum 
Forts  on  the  17th  of  October  1855.  With  the  exception  of 
these  three  French  batteries,  the  whole  of  the  fleets  employed 
in  the  operations  were  composed  of  unarmoured  wooden  ships, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  were  sailing  line-of-battle  ships. 
As  the  result  of  the  engagement  with  the  Kinbum  Forts, 
the  French  began  to  armourplate  sea-going  vessels,  and  the 
first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  the  celebrated  French 
naval  architect  M.  Dupuy  de  LAme,  who  razeed  the  "  Napoleon," 
a  wooden  two-decker,  and  fitted  her  with  a  complete  bdt  of  5-in. 
armour  on  a  backing  of  a6  in.  of  wood.  This  work  was  completed 
in  1859,  and  the  ship,  renamed  "  La  Gloire,"  became  the  first 
sea-going  armour-ckd.  Two  other  vessels  of  the  same  design, 
the  "  Invindble  "  and  "  Normandie,"  were  also  laid  down, 
and  with  the  "  MagenU,"  "  Solferino  "  and  the  "  Couronne," 

>  See  letters  of  thejcarl  of  Roaae  on  thSa  aubjoct,  TrviuaiAwni  of 
but.  0/  Naval  Architects  for  X908. 


day,  and  their  n)dder-heads  and  steering-gear  were  above  wats 
and  unprotected  against  injury  by  shot  and  shell.  In  the  four 
vessels  which  immediatdy  followed,  which  were  from  50010 
1500  tons  more  displacement,  the  overhanging  bow,  as  wiH  be 
seen  from  fig.  51,  was  given  up,  bows  adapted  for  ramming  were 
introduced,  and  some  protection  was  afforded  to  the  ateeriof- 
gear  by  water-line  bdts  of  armour  which  extended  the  whok 
length  of  the  vessd.  In  1861  the  British  government  began  the 
construction  of  eleven  armour-clads,  six  of  which,  indudiag 
the  "  Hector  "  and  "  Valiant,"  sister  ships  of  6700  tona  displace- 
ment and  3500  I.H.P.,  were  iron  vessels,  and  five,  the  ^  Cale- 
donia," "  Royal  Oak,"  "  Ocean,"  "  Prince  Consort,"  and  "  Royal 
Alfred,"  were  wooden  vestek  of  rather  ovtf  4000  tons. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  British  fleet  was  taken  in  band  la 
earnest  in  1863,  when  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Edward  J.  Reed  wis 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Construction  Department  Ml 
the  Admiralty,  with  Messrs  Bamaby,  Barnes,  Cross- 
land,  Morgan  and  Wright — the  last-named  (afterwards 
Sir  James  Wright)  holding  the  position  of  enginecr-ii 
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U>  immaluu  MiisUnU.  Varioiu  lypaof  vaadiinRdeviMd, 
with  unngemcnU  ol  umoui  and  di^ouliooi  o[  gum.  to  provide 
for  tbc  Dcw  conditioDB  which  hid  been  jntrodimd;  tnd,  in 
addition,  great  advance  wai  made  in  tlie  aLructuTal  amnge- 
menta  of  ^jps,  vhich  up  to  this  pcTiod  had  been  conaideiably 
influenced  by  the  old  systems  of  conatniciion  in  use  in  woodFn 
ships.  In  invcstigaliog  the  qualities  o[  ships.  Sir  Edwiid  Reed 
had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  co-operation  and  assistance 
of  Mr  William  Froude,  F.R.S.,  who  had  been  the  fiisl  to  demon- 
strate accurately  the  theory  upon  which  the  behaviour  of  ships 
in  a  seaway  depends.  Mr  Froude's  experimental  investigations 
on  the  forms  of  ships  and  liindred  mat  ten,  beguniniSjo  on  behalf 
of  the  Admiralty  and  continued  till  his  death  in  May  tB;i},  had 

to  say  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  accurate  information  aa  to 
the  bat  forms  of  ships  and  their  resistance  at  various  speeds, 
in  the  possession  of  naval  architects  1o.day,  is  the  direct  result 
of  Mr  Froudc'a  work,  and  that  of  his  son,  Mr  R.E.Fioude, 
F.R.5.,  who  continued  the  work  after  his  ralher'l  death. 

Among  the  considerations  which  Reed  hid  in  view  in  the 
reconsl ruction  ol  the  navy  may  be  loumeiated  the  foUowJng: 
(i)  SteaduKU  ol  ihip  aa  a  gun  platfom),  with  ample  MabUity 


r  CriiMao  W«;  and  in  Tune  iSte  lie  embodied  hla 
rsd  befoni  the  United  Service  Inititution.    When 

170  fc  inlenilh,  41 1ft.  bfsm,  IJOO  torn  dijplacemtnt,  of  low  speed 
>Dd  low  fiiiboanl,  iKe  lidei  bdnj  proifcted  by  y  to  J-in,  armour, 
built  up  oT  t4n.  plaiefl  on  >7  in,  of  wood  backLns,  and  the  oijigie 
reiolvinc:  n — rt  Khich  CMrried  two  u-in.  emoolE-boie  guns  pro- 
tCL  I'  'I  I  ,  ,1  jr:<  ar  built  up  of  J-in.  pUiLc»end  placed  amidBhipi 
M    v....,'r.'..  Her  defeat  of  the  "  Merrimac  "  belunfs  to 

hi  :<.rs  --'..T.r  .  iher  ^milar  low-freeboard  ttirrel  vetecli  van 
bbki  .rk  \iii.  FK.i.  .L'ld  one  of  ihem,  the  "  Mianionomoh,"  1^  Ft. 
loiic  s^'.  n.  I..  L<ri.  la  ti-  draught.  jSjo  tons  displacemenl,  lAoo 
HI  I'V \2  ki  .11-  .;.. ed.  with  twio  screwn  and  two  tuireu  unying 
lo  u-  I'l  in  JL  I  ^iij.-.otonly  a  to  3  ft.  freeboard,  nceeeded  in croi»< 
in;-  III.  All  .  11  -.  jiiiiminj  again  in  lafety :  but  the  "  Monitor"  ber- 
1^1  1,  i.. ,-    j^'it  in   .  gaJe  and  foundeied  oR  Cnpe  Hatlenu  in  1861. 

in   1^;;    ,^.j   i::  ^'irk  tbiK-decked  line-of-battle  ship,  oTa  tonnage 

•ii  oi-j.i.  b.J..-^iriiiLNUr  beddrd  onajft-in.  wood  aide,  and  witli  four 

1^  fl.  long,  46  (1.  beam,  launched  in  1S64,  with  4l-in.  lide-armour 
with  [S-in.  backing  fitted  on  1-in.  skin  plating,  alio  carried  four 
turrets,  two  fitted  with  pairs  and  two  with  single  13-tDn  gum;  both 


"^^^^^^^i^^fT^- 


.  Crew^Accommodafii 


ia  an  conditions  of  lading  to  enable  her  to  keep  tbs 
•ea  in  all  weathers,  and  sufficient  stability  in  a  par- 
tially riddled  condition  to  enable  her  to  reach  port 
in  safety,  (i)  Protection  by  armour  ol  the  vitals  ol 
the  ship,  and  of  the  heavy-gun  positfons,  especially 
against  ihell  fire,  (j)  The  carrying  of  guns  of  power 
■uffident  to  penetrate  the  armour  of  any  posuble 
enemy.  (4)  Mounting  the  guns  sufficiently  high  above 
the  water'Iine  to  enable  them  to  be  fought  in  bad 
weather.  (5)  Simultaneous  all-round  fire,  with  con- 
centration of  aa  many  guns  as  possible  on  any  ^ven 
pobt  ol  the  compass.  (6)  Speed  to  overtake  or  get 
away  from  an  enemy.     (;)  Mancnivring  power  to 


et  Ibcsc.  Reed  designed  a 


long.    Her 


idtjl  59  ft.,  draught  a6f  il.,  d^iacemc 


So  lorn.     Her  engina  of  S5t._  „ 

\  knots.    She  had  two  ^-in.  guns,  moiLnted  one  forward  ai 

on  the  main  d«k  behind  &-in.  armour,  and  eight  to-in. 
Hintfd  in  a  central  battery  on  the  main  deck.  Herwat 
a  protected  by  armour  9  in,  thick  amidships,  reduced  le 
her  ends,  alid  her  battery  was  protecled  by  6-in.  armour, 
iullan,"  completed  in  i97i.  wu  In  many  reiprcu  a  smili 
t  laigrr,  having  a  displacement  o(  9100  tons,  1  ft.  more 
d  I   It.  more  drauvhl;  she  attained  a  speed  of  upwa: 

knota  Her  main-deck  battery  carried  the  same  guns  1 
lin-deck  battery  ol  the  "  Hercules,"  but  the  9-in.  juns  . 
rremiiies  of  the  vessel  on  this  deck  weie  dispensed  with,  ai 
rried.  in  addition,  an  upper-deck  battery,  placed  over  the  alt 


ts  wu  advocated  in  Engli 


Heiculei." 

by  Captain  Cowper  C^  after 


sioiu  beingilength  330  ft,,  breadth  57  ft.  6  in,  and  draught  36  ft.; 
her  I.K.P.  wa*  Booo,  giving  her  a  speed  of  about  15  knots,  and  she 
carried  a  large  spread  of  canvas.    She  had  a  complete  armour  belt 


Above  this  armour  belt  amidships,  for  a  length  of  64  fV.  she  was 

and  carrying  two   IJ-in.  guns.     She  also  carried  two  9-in.  glitu 
lorwanl  on  the  upper  deck  and  one  7-in.  gun  aft  00  the  main  deck, 

"fhT design  of  Ihe'°  Monaix:h  ;'  did  not  saliily  Captain  Cole^  and 

board,  inaccoidancewith  his  views.    This  vcisci  was  the  "  Captain." 
built  at  Birkenhead  and  launched  in  Maich  13^.    Sy  an  unfcitunate 

plated.     She  was  fully  rigged,  with  tripcS   masts  and  Inrge  DJl- 
Scplemher  1S70,  amongst  those  drowned  being  her  designer. 


pleted  in  1870.    The  ''^Abyivnla 
i  arid  a  speed  of    '      -     ■  . 


AbvHinia  "  and  "  Maadala  " 
le '' Abyisini-  "  ■---■      -"-'-- 

bHiiiI  4a  ft,,  draught  14!  ft. 


bupt  for  home  service,  including  the  linglc-turret  vessels  "  Clatton '* 
o(  49to  tona  and  "Hoiipur     of  4010  tons,  each  carrying  two 
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lft>in,  15>ton  BJiu.  and  the  "  Cvclop*."  "  Connr 
"  Hydra,"  «ACh  of  J360  toni  Ind  provided  witfi  (1 
■wo  lO^Q.  IS-Uncuni,  They  acn  pn;1«led  will 
13  in.  thick,  and  tlwir  nxed  wu  [nin  10  la  11  Jd 

TIm  "  Devuuiion,  cominemd  in  lUo. 
viewi  of  whal  ■  Ma-ioinj  luitn  ihip  ihouM 
adapted,  but  luH  in  annbuutian  >iih  riniof  ma  uili.  bbe  «u  the 
Gnl  n-|oing  buikihip  in  the  Britiiii  navv  which  depended  vhollr 
en  ueam  power  lor  prDpulnnB.  She  wu  iSj  ft.  lont,  6a  ft.  3  in. 
bniad.  37  fl.  mean  dnuihl  and  9330  loni  diiplicement.  Her  udei. 
which,  eac^n  right  forward,  nne  only  to  a  height  dT  4(1. 6  in.  abox'e 

«arh  end  of  a  railed  brenalwork  or  redoitbr  which  calcnded  about 
ISO  ft.  aloni  the  middle  at  the  upper  decii.  The  guni  were  thu> 
elevated  to  the  height  ol  mne  14  It.  abovg  iht  nirfant  of  the  walei. 

At  bnaatwark  or  redixibl  by  armour  10  io.  and  11  in.  thick.     A 

height  of  9  It.  3  in,  above  the  water-line;  but  in  wj^-  -J  ■^■■•  ' 

?5___'  _, ....  ■'n^''„"^ .'".?.  ...'?_' °_.''"  Y 


lachinery  ol  7000  I.H.P..  which  gave 
cr  a  ipeed  of  la-i  knoti.  and  ihe 
uried  a  larie  nal  nipply.  After  the 
HI  of  Ihe  ''^Caplabl,     a  ipeeial  com- 


raa  an  armoured  tlecL 


■  Ir  [WAR  V'ESSEIS 

(sd  Sit  N.  Batnlby  ni  plaad  at  llie  bead  of  ibc  Cocitreiljag 
Depatiment- 

The  Ka.goiDg  quaUties  ol  the  "  DevutaUon  "  bad  HoxMaBr 
dfmonitrated  that  Ebe  battkafaip  of  the  futuie  jiiifhL  dcpesd 
wholly  DD   (team  ptopuliion;  and   although   loaDy 
nival  oSceti  and  othcn  continued  to  hold  Ihe  view    ?' 
ttiat  sea-going  irondadi  miux  of  neceuity  be  tiu«i    j^,^, 
ihips,  in  the  deiigni  which  immediately  followed  aail 
power  wu  omitted.    In  the  "  Inlleiiblc  "  (Gg.  {o,  Plate  XIL). 
and  Oie  aiilei  shipa  "  Ajax  "  and  "  Agamembon,"  Lhe  oflcmfre 
power  was  concentiated  mainly  in  two  pain  of  heavy  gua 
tnd  other  turnt  ahipt  whid 


CDDcenlraled  over  a 
unptoiecled  en 
by  belli  of  rot: 


.  a  pUo  which 

«nx»na,  of  Ihe  Admiraliy 

tkin  of  Ihe  crew.  Thii  coniiUed 
addition  of  tide  luperttnjcturet.  f  1 
by^continiung  up  Elie  ihip'a  aidf 
light  framing  aod  plating 
dwlevdo(ihetopoltbe_ 
and  cairying  Ihe  breaatwork  on 
to  the  Has.  The  •)»«»«  wer 
liaued  afl  on  each  aide  »me  d 
beyond  the  breastwork.  pit>v!di.._  ..._ 

Ihe  cabin  acnunmodalion.    A  good  idea 

■     ■  f""'  ''''^!^  X16-    The 


il  fm^6^.  V 


•■  at  the  lame 


n  added  lot  he  Britiihna 


.dude  pi 


mthew: 


Fig  51  — ArrangcnHnt  of  "  Ajai "  aitd  "  AgaDemnoiL'' 

nddled  but  (it  wai  contended)  not  be  datmytd.  The  inuit- 
menl  ihown  b  fig.  S"  reprcBenii  the  "  Ajai "  and  "  Agaman- 
non  The  "InSciible"  wai  similar  but  larger.  Sir  .V. 
Baniaby  described  the  design  of  ihe  "Infleaiblc"  in  i^H 
before  the  Institution  of  Nival  Archilecti  thus: 
"  Imagine  a  floating  caulc  itoft.lonaindrjft.  wide,  riiing  toft. 


distributed  armamenl  of  the  first  firoadsidc  annour-dads  _ 
highly  concentrated  armament  of  the  turrets,  and  from  Ihe  high 
Iretboani  ship  with  sail-power  to  [he  low  freeboard  lurrel  ship 
without  sails,  had  also  been  eSecled;  to  thil  when  Sir  Edward 
Reed  retired  in  1870,  Ihe  latest  type  of  biltleship  wiaenlirely 
different  from  that  which  existed  when  he  took  affict;  and 
tllhough  the  construction  of  hroadude  ironclads  had  not  been 
discontinued,  "  the  wooden  walls  "  had  practically  ceased  to 
exist.  Sir  Edward  Reed  wu  succeeded  by  a  Council  of 
Construction  composed  of  his  immediile  auislants,  with 
Mr  Birasby  (sflerwatds  Sir  N'alhaniel  Biinaby)  a>  its 
president^  but  Ibree  yean  later  thii  council  wu  disMlvcd, 


Sling,  all  '^"^^j!;^ 


and  a  submeived  rudder  and  hcfm, 
uhting  pan  ol  the  ship,   Seawonhi 

T: :.^  , .    -r^,^„  j[  _ 

ired  structi 


erged  ihip  and  corn 


■peed  and  slupHiae4 

i/no  addition*  wit; 

both  before  and  ahalt  (be 
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io  def«n»ive  pover. 

Tlie"  CoUincwood."  begun  in  iSSo,  mulhefint  o(l)iebattlnh1« 
of  ■  new  type  known  at  iRe  "  Admlnl  "  ctua.  In  Ihnc  v»e1i  lli« 
Bula  armamept  conuted  of  four  hoivy  pjnt  tnounlnl  in  pain  on 
the  middle  line  of  the  Mp,  in  Rxtd  heavily  prDtrcied  Eun-pmitlDni 
alkd  birbeiui.  one  il  each  end  of  Ihe  Alp-.  Ihii  nuin  ■rmamenl 
wai  lupplcinenljcd  by  ■  Becondary  aitnacncnt  of  lighier  and  more 
ni^-finng  [una  mounEed  on  the  brvadtideA  between  the  barbetief- 
Tiih  arranienient  Of  the  acminieM,  which  a  illustrated  in  fi(.  u. 
continued,  vitb  loiall  modincation,  to  be  adopted  in  the  bittlethipt 
of  tl»  Britith  navy  down  to  1903. 

The  principal  (ealuiMof  Ihe"  Collinrwond"wm:  length  325  ft., 
beam  6S  (I.,  mean  draorhi  jj  ft.,  di'plactment  9500  lonj.  She 
carried  it-ln.  armour  onlier  tides.  i6-in.  on  bulkheadi.  ii)-in.  on 

Her  »pnd  wai  16^  knot*,  and  ihc  carried  900  tons  of  coal.  «ith 
capacity  for   1200.     She  waa  followed  two  yean  later  by  the 

which  were  of  Ihe  aame  type,  but  largtr.     Theie  rii  ^hipi  con- 
'  The  "  Fury  "  waa  modified  and  renamed  "  Dreadnought "  beCon 


.  uiled  i       6  BL.  t<int,  HI  4-7-in.  Q.P.,  eiEht 

pdn.  OF.,  twrlk^iidn.  Q.F,.  boides  boat  gum  and  ux  loi^wdo 

Sir  Nithinid  Bimabx  retired  from  office  in  1SS5.  During 
hll  lenn  of  office  Ihete  were  built  for  the  British  navy  upward] 
of  twenty  iiDioured  baiileihips  of  various  classes,  in  addiiioD 
to  a  much  larger  number  of  cniiKia  of  all  siua.  Tbe  fight  for 
lupremacy  between  the  gun  and  the  armour  pbte  had  begun  In 
eamest  when  Sir  N.  Bamsby  [oak  office,  Ihe  incieased  weight  of 
projectile  and  penetrative  power  obtained  by  the  concentration 
of  Uie  annamenl  into  s  few  heavy  guns  being  followed  by  the 
concentration  of  the  armour  into  ■  thori  belt.  The  con- 
cent ration  ol  guns  and  armour  reached  ■  limit  in  the 
"  Infleiibte  "  and  her  immeiiiale  lucccssois;  the  later  shins  ol 
Sir  N.  Bamaby's  design  canieii  a  secondary  ballery  of  lighter 
guns  io  addition  Io  Ihe  beavy  main  annamenl,  and  bad  much 
losgec  wBiei-line  belts,     Thne  changes,  combined  willi  the 

<Tbe  "Victoria"  wai  accidentally  rammed  and  lunk  by  Ihe 
"  Camperdown  "  during  the  Meditcmncan  manocuvro  of  i8m. 
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introduction  of  compound  armour  and  the  adoption  of  steel 
instead  of  iron  for  the  building  material,  both  of  which  date  from 
his  time,  allowed  of  greater  armour  protection  and  of  other 
advantages,  including  increased  speed,  &c. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Bamaby  was  succeeded  in  October  1885  by 
Mr  W.  H.  White  (afterwards  Sir  W.  H.  White,  F.R.S.).  The 
battleships  then  building  were  of  four  di£Ferent  types 
and  included  two  of  the  "  Colossus "  class,  six  of 
the  "Admiral"  class,  two  " Trafalgars,"  and  the 
"  Victoria  '*  and  "  Sans  Pareil."  Their  completion  proceeded 
very  slowly,  and  no  new  battleships  were  bid  down  till  1889, 
when  the  Naval  Defence  Act  resulted  in  a  reconsideration  of 
the  subject  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

Before  coming  to  a  decisioD  various  designs  were  discussed, 
and  the  First  Lord  convened  a  meeting,  not  only  of  the  members 
of  the  Board,  but  of  a  number  of  distinguished  and  experienced 
naval  officers  as  well  as  the  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance  and 
the  Director  of  Naval  Construction.  Subsequently  the  Board 
issued  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  detailed  designs  em- 
bodying the  features  which  were  agreed  upon  as  being  most 
desirable;  .and  on  these  designs  the  seven  barbette  battleships 


casemates  of  $-in.  armour;  the  armour  belt  was  la  in.  thkk.  the 
protective  dedts  2  in.,  and  the  tide  armour  betwem  belt  and 
main  dedcs  3  in.  thick.  They  were  le-armed  and  ioiproved  m 
1902-1903. 

The  "  Renown  "  (fig.  5s,  Plate  XIL),  laid  down  in  18m.  was 
380  ft.  long,  7a  ft.  beam,  as  ft.  6  in.  mean  draught,  la/no  T JLP., 
and  18  knots  speed,  arined  with  four  lo-in.,  ten  6-ui.,  fbofteea 
i2-pdr.  and  ei^t  3-pdr.  guns,  and  five  torpedo  tubes^  She  v«a 
the  first  vessel  m  the  Brituih  navy  to  be  protected  by  Harvcyittd 
armour;  the  belt  armour  had  a  maximum  thickneaa  of  8  is., 
the  barbettes  were  of  xo-in.  armour,  the  casemates  6  -in.,  and 
the  decks  2  in.  to  3  in.  thick.  An  innovation  was  made  in  the 
form  of  the  protective  deck,  the  aides  bcinff  bent  down  to  the 
level  of  the  lower  edge  on  the  aide  armour,  while  the  "'*«<«**«r  por- 
tion was  kept  flat  at  the  level  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  aide  amvuir. 
Thu  method  of  construction  was  followed  in  all  suooeedii^  Britah 
battleships. 

The  "  Majestu:,'*  laid  down  about  the  same  time,  was  an 
sheathed  first-daas battleship,  390  ft.  kmg,  7S  ft.  beam,  a?!  ft. 
draught.  141900  tons  diaplacement,  12 .000 1  .H.P.,  and  1 7  knots  i 
her  bunkere  held  2000  tons  of  cool,  of  whkJi  900  tons  are  included 
in  the  displacement  named.  Her  armament  consisted  of  four  la^ia. 
wire-wound  guns,  which  were  more  powerful  than  the  heavier  i3|-iA. 
guna  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,"  ttmve  6-in.  Q.F..  eighteen  ra-odr^ 
twelve  3-pdr.  ana  smaller  guns,  and  five  torpedo'  tubes,  four  of  tnen 
submeiged.    Her  protective  deck  was  a)  in.  thick  on  the  flat  pan 


of   the  *' Royal  Sovereign"  dast   and   the 
turret  ship  "  Hood  "  were  built. 

The  general  arrangement  of  guns  and  armour 
in  the  vessels  of  the  ^'  Royal  Sovereign  "  class  ia 
shown  in  fig.  54.  They  were  380  ft,  in  length, 
7^  ft.  beam,  27)  ft.  cfiaught.  14,1  so  tons  dis- 
placement, 13,000  I.H.P.,  and  17!  knots  speed. 
The  coal  bunkers  can  hold  1450  tons,  of  which  ^po 
tons  is  included  on  the  above  displacement.  For 
three-fifths  of  the  length  amidships  the  side  is  p.-  _.  ..Th*  «• 
protected  by  an  1 8-in.  belt  of  armour,  a  horizontal  '  »**•  54-  *  ne 
3-tn.  protective  deck  being  worked  across  the 
ship  at  the  middie  or  Ml  deck;  between  the  belt  decK  and  main 
deck  4-in.  side  armour  b  worked.  Before  and  abaft  the  belt  curved 
protective  decks  2}  in.  thick  were  worked,  extending  down  to  the 
ram  forward  and  covering  the  steering  gear  ajft.  Four  X3i-in.  B.L. 
67-ton  guns  were  fitted  m  pairs  in  pear-shaped  barbettes  forward 
and  aft,  protected  by  17-in.  armoured  barbettes  extending  down  to 
the  belt  deck;  ten  6-in.  Q.F.  guns  were  fitted,  four  being  tm  the 
main  deck  in  6-in.  armoured  casemates,  which  were  adoptedin  these 
veaseU  for  the  first  time;  uxteen  6-pdr.  and  twelve  3-pdr.  Q.F. 
guns  were  fitted,  and  seven  torpedo  tubes.  The  "  Royal  aovereign  " 
was  laid  down  at  Portsmouth  in  September  1889,  floated  in 
February  1891,  and  completed  in  May  1892.  (The  six  upper- 
deck  6-in.  guns  were  protected  by  s-in.  casemates  added  1901  to 
190A.) 

The  '  Hood  *'  was  similar  in  displacement,  armament,  armour, 
horse-power,  speed  and  general  dimensrans,  but  was  of  less  freeboard, 
the  heavy  guns  being  fitted  in  turrets  revolving  on  armoured  redoubts 
of  red ucea  heights. 

The  "  Centurion  **  and  "  Barflcur,"  laid  down  In  1890,  wer? 
designed  as  sheathed  8econd<lass  battleshios  for  service  in  distant 
waters;  they  were  360  ft.  in  length,  70  ft.  beam,  25  ft.  6  in.  mean 
draught,  10,500  tons  displacement.  13.000 1.H.P.,and  i8i  knotsspeed. 
They  were  armed  with  four  lo-in.  B.L.  guns  in  circular  barbettes  of 
9-in.  armour,  ten  4-7-in.  and  twenty-two  small  Q.F.  guns,  and  five 
torpedo-tubei.  four  of  the  47-in.  guns  beii^  on  the  main  deck  in 


amidships  and  4  in.  thick  on  the  aloptiig  "do; 
above  the  deck  a  broad  belt  of  9-in.  Harveyura 
armour  was  fitted,  rising  to  the  main  deck.  The 
barbettes  were  protected  by  14-in.  annour,  a^ 
all  the  6-in.  guns  were  protected  by  6-in.  cur- 
mates.  The '^Majestic  ^  was  laid  down  at  Ports- 
mouth on  the  5th  of  February  1894.  floated  oa 
the  31st  of  January  1895,  and  completed  ta 
December  1893. 

Nine  vessels  of  the  same  daas  were  b^t. 
the  last  being  the  "  Hannibal  "  {ftg.  56.  P*>t« 
XIV.),  completed  in  April  1898.  In  two  of  the 
vessels,  "  Caesar  "  and  "  lUustrioua.**  the  bar- 
bettes were  made  circular,  centra}  revolving  hoists  being  fitted  and 
the  guns  arranged  to  load  at  any  angle  of  training,  a  system  vhich 
was  adopted  in  the  heavy  gun  mountings  of  all  the  later  Britah 
battleshipa. 

The  "  Formidable  **  and  "  London  "  classes,  laid  down  fran  1898 
to  1901 ,  differ  very  slightly  from  each  other,  and  for  aU  practical  pur- 
poses may  be  taken  as  identical,  the  main  difference  being  in  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  armour  protection  to  the  bow  in  the  later  ships. 
The  former  dass  consists  of  the  three  battleshipa  **  Formidable.*^ 


Royal  Soverrign.' 


"  Irresistible  "  and  "  Implacable,"  and  the  Utter  of  the  five  battfe- 
shijw  "  Londont"__"  Bulwark"  (fig.  57.  Plate  XV.),  "  Venerable.^ 

W    TIm 


•j. 


"  Queen  "  and  *'  Prince  of  Walea.^'    These  dasses  represent  a  6f 

^  ' "   •        -  • '-  • ft.  beam. 

_ol 
bnrirf 

Krupp  steel,  protection  being  given  to  the  bow  by  2-in.  ssde-piatiag- 
In  the  "  Formidable  "  the  protective  deck  proper  was  formed  as  m 
the "  Majestic,"  but  thinner,  being  a  in.  to  ^  in.  thick,  and  a 
second  protective  deck,  x  in.  thick,  was  formed  at  the  main  deck. 

Eiving  a  flat  top  to  the  citadel  formed  by  the  skie  bek  and  the 
ulkheads.  In  the  "London"  class  the  kiwer  protective  deck 
was  thinner  and  the  upper  one  thkker  than  in  the  "Formidable 
class,  the  protection  being  extended  forward  by  thinner  matenaL 
tapering  to  a  in.  at  the  bow,  and  the  forward  transverse  armotf 
bulkhead  being  omitted.    The  ia4n.   guns  in  both 
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Imta  and  havKr  than  in 

™  Q.F.  pinMtl  in  . 
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The  dispboement  of  the  *'  King  Edward  VII.'*  waa  iMso 
the  length  435  ft.,  beam  78  ft.,  draught  36i  ft.;  the  H.P.  18.000, 
while  tne  designed  speed  was  18)  knots.  Eight  vessels  of  this  class 
were  built,  five  being  ofdered  in  1902  and  twee  in  1903. 

'-*  The  principal  changes  to  be  noted  in  the  devdopnient  of  the 
battleship  type  from  1885  to  190a  'are:-^(i)  The  suoceaaive 
improvements  in  annour  by  the  introduction  of  the  Harvey 
and  Knipp  processes,  which  enabled  either  a  saving  of  weight 
to  be  effected  for  tlw  same  degree  of  protection,  or  i  greater 
degree  of  protection  to  be  provided  for  the  same  wetghL  (2) 
The  belt  armour  was  extended  longitudinally  and  upward, 
shielding  a  greater  portion  of  the  hull  and  giving  increased 
protection  to  the  stability  and  to  the  secondary  armament 
of  the  vessel.  (3)  Improvements  in  guns  and  explosives,  by 
which  more  effective  gun-fire  was  obtained  with  guns  of 
smaller  calibre  and  less  weight  than  those  previously  in  use. 
(4)  The  growth  in  importance  of  the  secondary  armament.  (5) 
Improvements  in  machinery — the  adoption  of  higher  steam 
pressures,  lighter  and  faster-nmning  engines,  and  of  water-tube 
boilers— which  effected  great  savings  in  weight  for  a  given  power, 
and  enabled  increased  speed  to  be  obtained  in  successive  ships. 
Sir  William  White  held  office  for  nearly  seventeen  years,  and 
during  that  period  a  very  large  number  of  vessels  of 
various  classes  were  added  to  the  British  navy.  He 
retired  in  Febtuary  1902,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr 
Philip  .Watts,  F.R.S.  (b.  1850),  who  was  knighted 
in  1905. 

In  1903  the  design  of  the  vessel  whkh  afterwards  became  the 
"  Lord  Nelson  "  was  approved,  her  armament  then  including  four 
12-in.  and  twelve  9'2-in.  guns,  all  of  30  calibre  and  all  mounted  in 
pain  in  gun-houses  above  the  upper  deck.  It  was,  however,  decided 
to  build  the  three  additional  ''Kina  Edwards"  above  referred  to, 
in  order  to  complete  the  squadron  of  eight  vessels  of  the  same  type. 
In  the  "  Lord  Nelson."  as  afterwards  uid  down  in  im,  the  con- 
dition that  the  vessels  of  this  class  should  be  capable  of  oetng  docked 
in  existing  docks  at  Chatham  and  Devonport  led  to  the  reduction 
of  the  secondaiy  armament  to  ten  Q>3-in.  guns,  instead  of  twelve 
Q'2-in.  guns.  Only  two  vessels  of  tne  class  were  built,  the  "  Lord 
Nelson  ^  by  Palmers  Co.  and  the  "  Agamemnon  "  (fig.  60,  Plate 
XIV.)  by  Beardmore  ft  Co.  They  are  410  ft.  long,  79}  ft.  beam, 
37  ft.  drausht.  16,500  tons  displacement,  17.500  I.H.P.  and  i8| 
Imots  speed.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  guns  and  armour 
are  shown  in  fig.  61 ;  the  13-in.  guns  are  carried  in  pairs  at  each  end 
of  the  ship  in  gun-houses  upon  nrbettes  protected  by  i3-in.  armour, 
and  the  ten  9-2-in.  guns  are  carried  in  gun-houses  on  the  broadside, 
the  midship  gun-houses  having  single  and  the  others  pairs  of  guns 
instead  of  each  having  a  pair  of  guns  as  originally  contemplated. 
The  gun-houses  carry  8-in.  and  7-in.  armour,  and  the  bases  of  the  gun 
mountings  are  protected  by  a  ciudcl  of  8-in.  armour  rising  to  the 
upper  deck  ana  unperiorated  for  doors  or  ports.  There  are  also 
twenty-four  la-pdr.  anti-torpedo-boat  guns  carried  upon  super- 
structures and  a  hurricane  deck.  The  water-line  is  protected  by 
la-in.  armour  amidships,  tapering  to  6  in.  forward  and  4  in.  aft, 
associated  with  protective  decks.    (See  Shipbuilding.) 

Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher  (Baron  Fisher  of  Kilverstone)  became 
First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  aoth  of  October  1904, 
and  very  shortly  after  he  took  office  Lord  Selbome,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  announced  that  the  Board  had  appointed 
"  a  Special  Committee  on  Designs  to  assist  them  and  the  Director 
of  Naval  Construction  in  the  consideration  of  certain  questions 
to  be  submitted  to  it  by  the  Board  in  connexion  with  the  features 
of  the  future  designs  of  different  types  of  fighting  ships.'*  The 
Committee  began  to  sit  in  December  1904.  Their 
f ,»  recommendations  were  approved  in  1905  by  the  Board 
typt,  and  embodied  in  the  designs  of  the  "  Drudnought  " 
type  of  battleships,  and  the  "  Invindble  "  type  of 
cruiser,  as  well  as  in  new  types  of  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 

The  principal  features  of  the  "  Dreadnought "  design  were  as 
follows  (Pari.  Paper  Cd.  3048  of  1906): — 

'Armcment.—*'  Ten  la-in.  guns  and  twenty-four  i3-pdr.  Q.F.  anti- 
torpedo-boat  guns  and  five  submerged  torp^o  tubes. 

In  arranging  for  a  uniform  armament  of  la-in.  guns  it  became 
at  once  apparent  that  a  limitation  to  the  number  of  guns  that  could 
be  usefully  carried  was  imposed  by  considerations  of  the  blast  effect 
of  the  guns  on  the  crews  of  those  guns  adjacent  to  them.  It  is  ob- 
viously uneconomical  to  place  the  guns  m  such  relative  portions 
that  the  blast  of  any  single  gun  on  any  permissible  training  should 
very  seriously  hamper  tne  use  of  one  or  more  of  the  remaining 
guns. 

"  While  it  is  recognised  that  broadside  fire  is  held  to  be  the  maet 
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important  in  a  battledii|>,  all-reand  fire  is  also  considcied  of  great 
importance,  since  it  lies  in  the  power  of  an  enemy  to  force  an  a^ 
ponent,  who  is  anxious  to  engage,  to  fight  an  end-on  action. 

"  In  the  anangement  of  armament  adopted,  sax  of  the  gn^  are 
mounted  in  pain  on  the  centre  line  of  the  ^ip:  the  remaining  four 
guns  are  mounted  in  pain  on  the  broadside.  Thus  ei^t  la-in.  guns 
r8o%  of  the  main  armament)  can  be  fired  on  either  braadskle.  and 
four,  or  possibly  six.  la-in.  guns  (or  60%  of  the  main  armamrat) 
can  be  fiicd  simultaneously  uiead  or  astern. 

"  In  view  of  the  potentialities  of  modem  torpedo  craft,  aad 
considering  e^)ecially  the  chances  of  torpedo  attack  towards  the 
end  of  an  action,  it  b*  considered  necessary  to  separate  the  anti- 
torpedo-boat  guns  as  widely  as  possible  from  one  another,  so  that 
the  whole  of  them  shall  not  be  dtsaUed  by  one  or  two  heavy  abelb. 
This  consideration  led  the  Committee  to  neoomniend  a  Dume 
and  widely  distributed  armament  of  la-pdr.  Q.F.  guns  of  a 
design  and  greater  power  than  those  hitherto  carried  Tor 
torpedo  craft." 

Ptuboard. — "  In  order  to  pve  the  ship  good  sea-going  qualities 
and  to  increase  the  command  of  the  fofward  guns,  a  forecast^  is 
provided  giving  the  ship  a  freeboard  forward  of  28  ft. — «  higher 
freeboard  than  nas  been  given  to  any  modem  battleship.'* 

Armomr. — "  The  main  armour  belt  has  a  maximum  tliicknes 
of  II  in.,  tapering  to  6  in.  at  the  forward  and  4  in.  at  the  after 
extremity  of^the  vesad;  the  redoubt  armour  varies  in  thidcness 
from  II  in.  to  8  in. ;  the  turrets  and  fore  conning  tower  are  11  is. 
thick,  and  the  after  connitu;  tower  is  8  in.  thioc;  the  protective 
deck  varies  from  1  i  in.  to  af  in.  in  thickness. 

"  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  safeguarding  the  ship  fi«a 
destruction  by  under-water  esmlosion.  All  the  main  tiansvene 
bulkheads  below  the  main  deck  (which  mil  be  o  ft.  above  the  water- 
line)  are  unpierced  except  for  the  purpose  of  (eading  pipes  or  vitcs 
conveying  power.  Lifts  and  other  special  arranccmcnu  axe  pto- 
vided  to  give  access  to  the  various  compartments. 

Spetd. — "  Mobility  of  forces  is  a  pnme  necessity  in  war.  The 
greater  the  mobility  the  greater  the  cnanoe  of  obtaining  a  smtegk 
advantage.  This  mobihty  is  represented  by  speed  and  fud  ro* 
durance.  Superior  speed  also  gives  the  power  df  choosing  the  range. 
To  gain  this  advantage  the  speed  des^ned  for  the  *  Eheadnougfat ' 
is  ai  knots." 

Ty^  oj  Uachhury.'-'*'  The  question  of  the  best  type  of  propHIiag 
machinery  to  be  fitted  was  also  most  thofxiughlv  considered.  >!^^iie 
recognising  that  the  steam-turbine  system  ol  propulsioo  has  ax 
present  some  disadvantages,  yet  it  was  detennined  to  adopt  is 
because  of  the  savii^  in  weight  and  reduction  in  number  of  workis^ 
parts,  and  reduced  liability  to  breakdown;  its  smooth  workiftg, 
ease  of  manipulation,  saving  in  coal  consumption  at  high  po«m 
and  hence  boiler-room  space,  and  saving  in  engine-room  complemrnt . 
and  also  because  of  the  increased  protection  which  is  provided  fcr 
mth  thb  system,  due  to  the  engines  being  lower  in  the  ship:  ad- 
vantages which  more  than  counterbalance  the  disadvantages. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  decision  to  adopt  tur&oe 
propubion  from  the  point  of  view  of  aea-going  speed  only.  The 
point  that  chiefly  occupied  the  Committee  was  the  question  of  pro- 
viding sufficient  stopping  and  turning  power  for  purpoaea  of  quick 
and  easy  manoeuvring.  Trials  were  carried  out  betweca  the 
sister  vessels  '  Eden  *  and  *  Wavency  and  the  '  Amethyst  *  and 
'  Sapphue,'  one  of  each  class  fitted  with  reciprocatini^  and  the 
other  with  turbine  engines;  experiments  were  also  earned  out  ai 
the  Admiralty  Experimental  Works  at  Haslar.  and  it  was  roosidcred 
that  all  requirements  promise  to  be  fully  net  by  the  adoption  of 
suitable  turbine  machinery,  and  that  the  manceuvring  capabilities 
of  the  ship,  when  in  company  with  a  fleet  or  when  working  u  narrow 
waters,  will  be  quite  satisfactory. 

"  The  necessary  stopping  and  astern  power  will  be  obtained  by 
astern  turbines  on  eacn  of  the  four  shafts.  These  astern  tartHses 
will  be  arranged  in  aeries,  one  high  and  one  low  pressure  astcra 
turbine  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  and  in  this  way  the  steam  v91  be 
more  economically  used  when  goii^  astern,  and  a  proportionallv 
greater  astern  power  obtained  than  in  the '  Eden  *  and  *  Amctfaysr.' 

Radius  cj  Action. — "  The  ship  has  a  total  coal-bunker  apmcay  ol 
a700  tons,  and  with  this  amount  of  coal  she  will  be  able  to  stcaw 
about  5800  sea  miles  at  economical  speed,  and  about  3500  sea  mSe* 
at  18)  knots  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  bad  weather  ami  (or 
a  small  amount  of  coal  being  left  in  the  buiriccra.  Stowage  for  od 
fuel  has  been  arranged  for.  out  oil  fuel  has  not  been  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  the  radius  of  action,  which,  of  oourse.  wiB  be 
greatly  increased  thereby." 

Acofmmodation. — "  Considerable  attentioo  has  bees  devoted  to 
the  arranffements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  OlBcen  and  irca- 
In  view  of  the  increasing  lei^th  and  greater  power  of  modern  stips 
the  usual  position  of  the  admiral's  and  captain's  qoartcra  right  ait 
is  becoming  more  and  more  open  to  objection.  Up  to  the  present 
the  principal  officere  have  been  berthed  at  the  larthm  posstbk 
distance  from  the  fore  bridge  and  conning  tower,  where  tiMW  most 
important  duties  are  performed.  It  has  oeen  decided  that  ia  tha 
ship  the  admiral's  and  captain's  quarters  shall  be  placed  on  the 
mam  deck  forward,  near  the  conning  tower;  also  that  the 
officers'  quarters  shall  be  placed  forward,  both  on  the  main  deck  aed 
on  the  upper  deck,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship.  Ample  j 
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CiiaJly  adopted  in  the  "  Dreidqoughl  "  w»J  o«»tly  Ibal  of 
design  coniidend  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Baraaby  at  Ibe  Adminlly 

in  1874,  irhich  wai  a  combiimtioli  ol  the  "  Dei 

"  Inficiible  "  doigns.  The  armunenl  was  an  all 
gun  armament  of  16-10,  9o-ton  guns  carried  in  | 
above  (be  upper  deck,  one  pair  being  placed  nt  each  extremity 
on  the  middle  Line,  and  two  pairs  on  the  broadside  en  iditien, 
having  training  on  each  broadside  as  weU  as  ahead  and  ailem, 
thus  giving  a  fire  of  sii  guns  ahead,  lii  astfic  luid  eight  on  each 
broadside.  The  scheme  was  coniidertd  inidmistibte  on  account 
of  the  great  diapJacemenI  involved,  16,000  tons.  The  inange- 
mtnt  o(  eight  heavy  guns  then  mnlempllled  was  iclually 
adopted ;      ■      ■  - 
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for  the  battJeships  of  ibe  "  Dreadnougfat  "  class;  a  proposal 
io  place  a  fifth  pair  ol  guns  on  the  middle  line  between  thebmd' 
side  guns  and  the  aftermost  pair  of  guns  was  finally  adojlted, 
the  turrets  on  the  broadside  being  placed  abreast  of  each  other 
instead  of  n  tiMiitn  on  accouDI  of  the  (reat  iscieue  of  length 
aao  diipbctmeat  involved. 

The  maJD  feature*  in  wbich  Uk  "  Dreadnoughl 
fiom  the  "  Lord  Nebon  "  art: — (t)  Tb«  aU-ooe-calibR  big  gun 
armament  ia  place  ol  the  miied  armaoient  oi  ii-in.  and  gi-ia. 
guns,     (i)  The  increase  of  3  knoll  in  speed.     (3}  The  height  of 
freeboard  provided  forward  to  enable  the  vessel  to  fight  h 
bow  guns  al  high  speed  in  a  sea  way.     (1)  Grcal  incrcaie 
manceuvring  power  due  lo  fitting  twin  rudders  behind  propellei 

The  weighl  of  ihe  annament  of  Ibe  "  Dreadnoughl "  is  ll 
same  as  that  ol  ihe  "  Lord  Nelsm  ";  ii  ii  30%  greater  thi 
that  oi  the  "  Ring  Edward  Vll.."  ihe  1400  ions  increase  of  di 
plicemeDt  (about  8%  of  thcdisplsctnieni  of  Ibc"  Lord  Nelson 
and  "  Ring  Edward  VH.")  being  used  in  obtaining  the  increa 
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VII.  himself  performing  Ihe  christening  ceremony  and  Hailing  ibc 
vessel  down  the  ways;  and  she  went  to  sea,  for  aleam,  gunneiy 
and  loipedo  (rials,  00  tbe  isl  of  Ocuber  ipo6,  one  year  after 
ihe  Laying  of  the  ke«L  The  whole  of  the  trials  were  com- 
pleted without  hitch  of  any  kind,  Ihe  machinery  realiicd 
the  expectations  as  lo  power  and  smoothness  of  running, 
and  a  speed  of  21^6  knots  was  obtained  on  the  measured 
mile,  with  an  erpcnditure  of  power  well  within  the  capacity 
ol  the  boilers.  She  left  England  for  a  long  eipeiimental  cnuse 
on  the  5th  of  December  lqo6. 

Immediately  after  the  trials  of  Ihe  "  Dreadnoughl,"  three 
other  vessels,  the  ■'  BcUerophon."  ■'  Temetaire  "  and  "  Superb  " 
ol  iS,bci>  tons  °iere  begun,  the  additional  joo  ions  in  displace- 

4-in  guns.  In  1907  and  IQ08  the  "  Si  Vincent,"  "  CoUingwood  " 
and  "  Vanguard  "  of  19,250  tons  dlsplafement   were  begun. 

These  were  followed  by  the  "  Neptune,"  ■■  Hercules  "  and 
"  Cohnsus,"  of  about  »,ooo  tons  displacement,  laid  down  in 
looQ,  Ihe  addiliooal  800  ton^  lengthening  the  ships  and  enabUng 
(he  ir-in.  guns  on  the  broadside  lo  be  placed  en  iciuttm  and 
the  second  pair  of  guns  from  afl  to  be  lifted  high  enough  to  fire 
ovei  Ihe  aflermost  pairs  of  guns;  the  whole  of  the  main  aima- 
menl  being  Ihui  sMe  to  fire  on  either  broadside  sod  eight  guns 
to  fire  astern.  Each  of  these  vessels  was  completed  in  two  yean 
from  the  date  of  Uying  the  keeL    See  Table  XV. 

On  the  igih  of  November  140P  the  "  Orion,'  the  lead- 
ing  vessel  of  whit   b   i«ie  waa  the  most  recent  group  ol 
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Dreadnoughts ."  was  laid  down  at  Portsmouth,*  and  the 
foUowing  vessels  of  the  group  (the  "  Thunderer,"  "  Monarch  " 
and  "  Conqueror  ")  were  ordered  to  be  built  in  the  private 
yards  of  the  Thames  Iron  Works,  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  &  Co. 
on  the  Tyne,  and  Beardmore  &  Co.  on  the  Clyde  a  few  weeks 


broadside.  Their  diqtlacement  had  been  reached  by  five 
steps  from  that  of  the  "King  Edward  VIL"  and  "Lord 
Nelson/' — the  first  of  1400  tons,  8^%;  the  next  three  each  of 
about  700  tons,  say  4%;  and  the  last  of  9500  tons,  or  it)%. 
The  fint  of  these  increases,  though  not  without  pnoedent  is 


Fig.  63. — Arrangement  of  Guns  and  Armour.     H.M^  "  Dreadnought. 


later.  In  these  vessels  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  displace- 
ment, amounting  to  2500  tons  or  12^%  beyond  that  reached  in 
the  preceding  group,  their  displacement  being  22,500  tons  on 
a  length  of  $45  ^t.  between  perpendiculars.  The  additional 
displacement  has  allowed  the  whole  of  the  turrets  to  be  placed 
on  the  middle  line,  the  side  armour  to  be  raised  to  the  upper 
deck,  and  heavier  guns  to  be  carried. 

Great  Britain  thus  had  in  1910  fourteen  "  Dreadnoughts  " 
built  and  building,  not  including  the  "  Dreadnought  "  cruisers 
described  later  on  under  cruisers. 

In  the  first  seven  vessels — "  Dreadnought,"  "  Bellerophon." 
*•  Temeraire."  "  Superb,"  "  St  Vincent,"  "  CoUingwood  "  and 
"  Vanguard  " — six  12-in.  guns  could  fire  directly  ahead  and  six 


the  British  navy,*  elicited  some  hostile  critidsun.  Its  josiifica- 
Uon  lay  in  the  fact  that  all  the  world  followed  the  lead.  The 
32,500  tons  of  the  "  Orion  "  was  not  accepuble  in  1904,  but  her 
design  was  practically  that  advocated  by  Lord  Fisher  when  he 
took  oSice  as  First  Sea  Lord  in  October  1904  after  certain  modi- 
fications had  been  made  as  the  result  of  investigatiOBft  at  ibe 
Admiralty. 

The  general  growth  of  the  fleets  of  British  and  foreign  powen 
is  dealt  with  in  the  article  Navy.  Some  details  may  be  givta 
here  of  foreign,  battleships. 

UmUd  StaUs.— In  1B89  the  "  Texas,"  designed  by  the  late  Mr 
William  John,  was  laid  down.  On  a  displaceroent  of  6315  tons  abe 
carried  an  armament  of  two  la-in.  and  six  6*in.  guns  at  a  speed 
of  17  knots— <be  la-in.  guns  being  mounted  in  two  turrets  pfaoed 


Table  XW.'-Particvlars  of  British  Battleships  tf  Dreadnought  Type, 
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o-u'  1^-4*^ 

o— la'  ifr-4 

o— !••  16—4' 


-la- 


-!»'  ao- 

10— I  a*  »o  -4 

o— It*  ifr— 4 

o— u'  lfr-4 

»— II*  16 — 4 


II' 
II' 

ii* 
n* 

!•' 

lO* 
!•• 

to* 

10' 


I.)«4-14« 
l.frlljM 

l.sSftti* 


directly  astern,  and  eight  could  fire  on  the  broadsides.  In  the 
next  three— "  Neptune,"  "Colossus"  and  "  Hercules  "—six 
12-in.  guns  could  fire  ahead,  eight  could  fire  astern,  and  the 
whole  ten  could  fire  on  either  broadside.  In  the  last  four — 
"  Orion,"  "  Thunderer,"  "  Monarch  "  and  "  Conqueror  "—four 
guns  could  firt  ahead,  four  astern  and  the  whole  ten  00  either 

t  She  was  launched  on  the  aoth  of  August  191a 


diagonally  in  a  central  citadel  and  protected  by  la-ia.  armour 
was  followed  by  the  "  Maine."  which  m'as  sunk  in  Havana  Harbcsr 
In  1891  the  **  Indiana."  "  Maanchusetts  "  and  "  Oregon  "  war  laJ 
down,  of  10,288  tons  displacement  and  16  knots  ^)eed.  protected 
by  18-in.  belt  armour  and  armed  with  four  i3-in.  and  c^ht  f-tn. 


,•  From  the  "  Trafalgar  "  to  the 


"R 

the  "  Duncan  "  to  the^'.  King  Edward  V 


of  17%  were  aooepted. 


oval  Soveretga.**  and  froaa 
/II.,"  increases  in  each 
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5SS»nd'^o'!?lin.' ^^ 

npemmauiE  deck.  TlKynnTdUamlby  tba"  I(m"ii(  11446 
una,  bid  don  ia  tin;  ud  in  1896  by  tli*  "  KauMrte  "  ud 
"  KcDtuck]',  .  wba«  pilaciiial  dioeuon  wni— hogtli  36B  It., 
biuii  71  ft..  BHu  dnucht  ii  ft.  6  is.,  dinlKHiwit  ii^s  teoi, 
[.H.P.  ti>,«n  uid  fpeKT  16  buu  u  iaigi^,  i>,coo  iJll.P.^Kni 
16)  Itoou  hoDg  reached  od  triaJ.  Tbcy  curicd  (our  ts-bt^  gut*  In 
tuTTEU  IS  id.  thick.  lour  8.10.  gum  la  lurrcu  oio.  thick,  lourlca 
j-ia.  Q.F.  fuUb  mny-oevai  Hullaiuai.  lud  four  topeds  tuba; 
aaA  Bi  ilw  afanv*  Hianlacemene  they  arrlibi  410  tou  of  cuL  bvt 
They  had  >  novelty  ia  the  ihaw  tt  tm 
.  DUO  lorwud  and  ocke  aft.  la  fhk  amngB^ 
Rt  k  MponMd  or  bwh  OB  tlM  fini,  the  itniautc 
r  a*  a  iriiole;  a  iialr  of  S^ia.  «aa  ■  mauMad  ia 
aod  a  pair  of  ivia,  ruaa  la  Qm  kiwer     A  later 


SHIP 

>Bpin    WLilfthcveBdn^tbi 


<i«itilfr«(ii«yed  tiuRta, 

'3r. 


,_  la  runil£cd  by  tha'fiva  . 

"  Georiia  '*  daia  (B|.  6;).  laid  down 

WH.U.    uan   ■   WfriaCODCDt    of    J5.3TO    ions.    ICD^    ^jj    i 

76  ft.  to  in.,  ud  ■  RKU  draught  of  n  II. ;  tl»y  havr  a  1 

taoeriBf  to  4  in.  at  the  bow :  above  thli  beh  llicni  ia  1 
liilner  anaour,  ft  io.  Ibick  and  m  [l.  Iode,  fonnini  a  ba 
tCe  6.19.  Q.F.  piu,  which  enenda  to  tlic  upper  deck:  then 
to  doublfratoreyad  turroa,  aa  in  thi 


^ES 
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mnecdcol  "claai  wercbuildiivta  1904, 

Anieican  "  Dnadngughn,"  tbe  "  MIchifan  "  and 

-"Twa  in.  1906;  they  are  450  ft.  loe(, 

_.  .  .  .— Ithoosioiuaad  diaughi  >4  [1.  6bL 
^n  carrying  000  luni  ol  coal,  LncAiing  to  17,610  lona  ud  »  ft. 
taught  »W  fully  knded.  Eagbua  ot  Ifi.JOQ  I.H.P.  art  pmided 
mouii"-'  ■'  '-iV  "7~,  .-r^  --.■r-™-rT™""^"  "  ..''I'  Jr.'lf^'afoo 
the  ,.,,.■.;.  .      ,.■     1:,..-  ■    ,   ,;,  .  ,■-„. ,  ,;,.  .,xo«l_pair 

M  no  KtomCiiy  aimnmnit.      ifcr  aidca  aod 
tedbygm-ioiibi-ol  anDoiir.  the  bdt 
t  in.  at  tbe  bow  and  Hen.     In  iv»  tiie 
Nonh  Dakou  "  were  laid  down;  the  abe  of 
«iBd  to  30,0110  tDaa  la  onkr  to  cany  ll-fai. 
nd  anaour  imu  II  ia.  to  8  in.  la  thickaeea 
if  )i  knot^  and  they  are  jio  ft.  bnc.  U  (t. 
mn  dnugfat.    Tea  j-in.  rama  are  carried  oa 
5-in.  aniuur,  two  are  carried  on  tbe  mala  deck 
.in  caaematca.    Curtia  tuitsma  an  fitted  la 
and  ndpnxatlng  eaginea  ol  the  lateit  type 
ia  tha  "  DdaHia":  tbe  boiiera  pro- 
vided OB  each   ibip  an  'lor  3j«oo 
I.M.P.;  OB   trialSw   "Delaware" 
denloped  3«,57B  LH  J-,  aod  recorded 
■  need  of  il-sG  kiHA  while  the 
"  Nnth  pakDia^readMd)i,8MH.P. 


Tht  6: 

"  South  Carolioi 


tuna  la  pmvided 

barbni'i  ni-  piDti 


S  ft. 


draught.   Thgaaauidpi 

aaaaa^'  and  "VJvrm^ 

btgaa     la     1911),     me 

tone;  8100  tana  neaur  thaq  tbe 
Drcadan^kt "  aad  uoo  tone  greater 
thaa  the  "  Orisn."  They  are  ju  ft. 
ieag,  while  a  baun  of  oj  ft.  and  the 
aame  meaa  draught  of  IB  ft.  6  in.  have 
been  accepted.  Turtiiaaa  ei  3S/K0 
H.P.  an  pmrided  (or  a  need  0(30-5 
knota,  four  uupellen  beuia  filled  aa 
la  H.M3.  "  Dieadnaught.  The  coal 
to  be  carried  on  trnu  baa  been  in- 
creaied  to  1650  lona,  in  ptoa  of  the 


y  loaded  with  looo 
mntivdy  aballow 


ir  ia  34  It  above  the  deigned  load-line,  tl 
Lod  the  third  pair  33  ft.i  the  aftermoet  guna 

the  next  (omrd  }I  It.  and  the  third  pair  li 

■  boght  ol  35  ll.  Tarenty4Be  5-iii.  anti-torpedo-baat  gur 
._j  .-j.i. 1 '-"ceraandmen  taBreachaTtl 

idStwei* 


nt  of  ofiicerB  and 
I  lEoo.    I  ne  main  arniamei ' 

^'  Teaaa,'*  la  coapoaed  of 


rn — i—r     .    . 

Fio.  ex.— Gnn  and  Annour  Plan  "Georgia  "  claaa  d" Georgia,"  "  Nebniaka,"  "  Nowjoaev,"    ^:,T.'~^2A~i^^^ZZ^T!T 

^  -Ei»i.i,iii-«d-'vb,i.S-'i.  '"'    SIm^^S."  "".".; 

tncky,"  placed  ooe  lorward  aad  one  alt,  and  two  amaller  tunela,    of  A-Iiu  to   ir-bi-  thicknaaa  ia   fitted 

one  placed  on  each  lide  forward.    The  larger  ti 

pair  d  13-in.  guna  aad  a  pair  of  S^ln.  guna,  aod 

maidaiuni  tbickoeaa  of  I  i-ia.  annour.  and  the  ai 

pair  of  g-in.  guna  and  an  protected  by  frJ-Ln-  an 

to  the  four  I3'in.  and  eigbt  B-'m.  guna  thui  diapc 

tarelve  &-in.  guna  on  tlte  main  deck  aod  aome 

Machinery  of  19,000  I.H.P.  wai  pmvided  for  a 
And  both  wen  exocdcd  on  the  tnaia  of  the  ve 
900  tone  coal  on  the  trial  drmughl,  and  when  full; 

draught  ia  >  diacinctive  feature  el  all  the  (ariy  Unitao  statea  Dattia- 
diipt,  bqt  in  later  y^^a  a  notaMe  incnaaa  of  draught  waa 
aconited.  Between  tbe  "  Kear^jgc  "  and  the  "  Geor^  "  wen  built 
in  1^1898  tbe  "  Alabama,"  "  lUinoia  "  ^  66.  Pfita  XVI.),  and 
"  Wiaooniin,"  aoRiewbat  aiinilar  to  the  "  Kconarge,"  carryiag  four 
Ij'lit.  gone  and  founeen  ^in.  guna,  and  In  JS99-1901  tbe  aecond 
"Maine,''the"Miiaauri  "and ''Ohiii,"which  more  KutyiCiemblFd 
the  "  Gesnia,"  aa  they  carried  Ii-in.  guna  lor  their  main  annanicni. 
Tbe  "  Ceor^  data  »u  foUond  by  two  Biuch  larger  veaaela 
the  "Connecticut  and  "  Louiaiana."  laid  don  in  1903;  they 
iren  4S0  ft  king.  76  ft.  10  in.  beam,  17.600  una  dlaplacement  and 
94.  It.  6  in.  draught  when  kiaded  with  900  tona  coal,  and  3«  ft.  9  ia. 
dnught  whee  loaded  with  full  compleninit  ol  ammunilien  and  atorea 
aad  »»aa  tona  coali  and  they  markKl  a  great  advnnn  in  fighting 
power.  While  retaining  (our  Il-in.  guna  for  the  main  armament, 
they  carried  e^t  S-in.  and  twelve  7-in.  guna  aa  a  aecondary  arma- 

a»  ahown  in  l4.  67.  Engine*  of  i6,soo  I.H.P.  were  proindtd  for  a 
yeed  ol  18  knot*,  and  both  were  conaiderably  eiieeded  on  trial. 
In  these  and  later  American  veaaela  tall  lowera  of  open  lattice-work, 
aomewhat  reaenbllng  tbe  Eifiel  Towit,  were  fiRid  matead  of  hollow 


»3lt. 


thi 


inaiead  of 
tne  mapuceiueoE  la  lacreaaea  to  37,000  tooa  and 
the  H.P.  to  UMoa 

gwaaaav.— In  1881  Gmnany  had  one  fint-daa  battlmhip,  tbe 
"  KOnk  Wlhetm,"  of  9S£7  tmia  dlaplacement,  and  four  amaller 
viaaeli.  the" Baden,"  "Bayera,""Sachaen"  and  "Wflrttembng," 
of  7400  tone  each.  Tha  "^Katan"  and  ■'  Deuiichland."  lentral- 
hatteiy  ahipa  deaigned  by  Sir  Edward  Reed,  and  two  turret  ahipa, 
the  "  PreuHeo  *"  and  "  F.  der  Groaae,"  followed  ahonly  afrtrwarda. 
The  "  Kaiier  "  and  "  Deutachlaod  "  were  iSj  It.  in  length,  had  a 
diaplacsnent  of  7600  tona,  BoOO  l.H-P.  and  14I  knot*  apred;  wen 
annsl  with  eight  33-(Dn  luni  and  one  tfi-ton  gun,  and  had  aide 

"  Preutaen  "  das  wm  aea-going  ahipa  of  tbe  "  Monarch  "  type, 
308  ft.  in  length  and  of  6730  tona  diaplacemeni  and  l(  knota  apeed. 

f  nitor  an  advance  wa*  made  by  laying  down  the"  Brandenburg" 
claaa  of^9901  tona,  carrying  aia  Ti-ln.  guna  in  three  barbette*,  one 
lorward  and  one  aft,  and  one  on  the  middle  line  amirtihipa.  They 
wen  followed  by  the  five  firat -claaa  bottleahipa  ot  t  be  "  Kaiaer  elaaa, 
the  laat  ot  which,  the  "  Kaiaer  Friediich  IlT."  (6g.  70.  Plate  XVI.), 
waa  Bniahed  in  looo.  They  an  of  10,900  tona  diaptactment.  length 
.77  It.,  beam  66 Ft.  10  hi.,  diaraht  »s  ft.  4  in..  13/100  I.H.P.  aniTlS 
Imatiqieed.  They  have  beha  oTKrupp  iteel  eneoding  from  the  alter. 


r  ibore  thii  bell.    The 

:ud  by  J(mil  annour. 
.  gun*  in  6-iii'  unwund 


to  (•  in.  Bl  ibc  bow^dacK  I>  u  tide  ar 

bubecn*.  OK  larwud  aod  oh  Jt,  p 
On  tbc  aula  deck  Ihey  have  (our  5'»4d. 
cueauts,  two  OS  eodi  ilde  J  ud  OB  tba 
■hoiUr  luu.  pcotecnd  la  like  mBDiwr, 
tbice  cub  dde:  1b  all.  ri^taiB  siHik 
aad  •oatlkr  ouoa.  Tkkefv  an  Dve  vet 
clue,  a  devdopmeat  of  the 

TbeiranBaniait  la  tba  HDC,  bul  the  O't-in.  gui 

thlrkaenei  and  Biiaal  dilpnitxni  at  tbc  piotectian  ant  il^lar 
tbe  ■'  Kalaer  Friedikh  in.''^da~. 

1b  Um  oeit  five  vemit,  tbe  "  BraDoacbw^B  "  dau,  bid  down 
loai-ion,  the  9-4-m.  guol  were  replaad  by  ii-in.  euii>  tor  tl 
wit;  and  Ae  -^•-—  —■'- ' — '  ■ 


del  twelve  I'J-ia 
B  "  WtttdiliBcb  ' 
Ul."j  theyai 

They  bave  cn^oet  of  JS,c""  "  ' 


tUck.  oteadiBt  [torn  dic'efto-'luml  to  iba 
abort  annoand  battery  [>d  Uw  main  deck  vhic 
optahea.  Tbrfe  wen  eight  tunctB  on  twr  uppi 
aod  aoe  all.  each  cnrryinf  two  If-in-  runa,  and  mx  afiaated  Ibn 
OB  each  brDadiide,  each  carryinf  a  6-4-in.  nin.  The  annaor  fif  the 
larver  tuiteti  wai  dT  the  lame  thickncia  aa  the  aimaiiT  bdt,  aanH^y, 
III  la.,  and  that  of  the  amallcr  turreti  5  in-  She  mDunted  dabt 
3-9^11.  guna  on  the  iiipentmctuiT.  and  auo  had  twenty-two  HaJld 

tarn  and  four  toipedo  lubea.  of  which  Two  weiv  auboicipd.  ae 
ad  triple  aoewa,  eonnee  of  t6fiao  LH'P.  and  a  nieed  ctf  it  kaoti. 
Tha'-RipubliqDe."laiddawBiDi$ai.aDd  the"  Acrie.~ kid dnwa 
in  1402,  iwre  luperwr  in  tpeed  aod  aimameDt  to  any  Briti^batde- 
ihipa  then  huitdinE.  Tbey  bad  a  djapbcement  of  14.86s  tooe.  and 
wen  of  432.'''  '"P^-  79  ft'  6  Is.  bcooi  aod  17  ft.  6  u.  saieat 
dnught.  They  bad  tbne  iCRWt,  aad  a  BoauBa]  I.H.P.  of  I7.iu 
lor  ■  ipeed  of  18  kiwtii  but  OB  trial  tbeae  wen  coBiidefaMy  e»- 
ceeded,the"  nitrie"R(iiirtbicls,oooI.H.P.aDdt9-47kBota.  Ther 
carried  four  13-in.  BJ.  (uaa  Ib  pain  la  tutieta  db  tbe  naddk  iac. 
am  in  tlie  BritUh  thipa.  twelve  6-4'Ib.  Q.F.  luaa  la  pain  ia  toniti 
""  tbe  oppec  deck,  u  additioaal  fri^Ia.  OF.  pn  iaaaeiBBtci  oa 
main  deck,  twenty-ebi  3-pdn..  tmee  above'water  aad  two  lab. 


of  the  ve«se!  amiduipa.  iDtermediale  poeitioot  beina  arraitted 
tbe imaller Kuni.  SocbveaaeUas  the"Ciniol.""  t3urla  MaiD 
"  Jaunguiberty,"  "  Maitfaia."  "  Bouvet  "  approxlakaiiiig  to  13.1 
tona  diaplacement.  and  built  In  the  'niTietica,  were  lo  amng 
Tbeae  wen  followed  by  a  eeriea  of  vef»li  in  which  the  13-in.  | 
alone  waa  aa«pted  fof  the  mala  amuunent,  and  two  pain  Hete  fiti 

"  CluuieniaBne,"  "St  Looii"  and  "  5ulf ren  "  were  ao  aiinnE 
The  "Siiltien.  cominenccd  in  1899  (dJipUcement  11,718  Ic 
lenirth  41a  ft.,  beaniyo  ft.  and  dnught  ij  it.  6  in.),  had  a  a 


, ,  ,. . barbette  ai^  Viadinf  In  any  pavboa 

of  tnlning!  fourteen  6-iD.  Q.F.  Duna,  all  '-  '  ■- ■ —  ^-^ 

'-  ■■"!  oiain  deck  and  wa  on  the  upp ,    - 

beaidea  aouller  luni  aad  lour  lubfiierRd  tiwpeilo  tnbea, 

"■■■■."   laid  down  at   Bartow   ro   iB»,   ww "^-^ 

ol    the    "  Hatwae "    daia    dealfn.   beinc 
ind  6  in.  man  in  dnu^t.    Tlie  prind     ' 
eiihl  6-in.  Q.F.  pini  on  tbe  ff-"  "^ 
nuniber,  and  loatsd  of  bang  in  ._,. 
L.  armouted  'centiml  battery,  with  3- 


pdn.,  beaidea  aou 
The  "  Mikaia." 


U  dioaBKv  wB> 


e  war   ^e 

.jOi:  (he  -I 
paired  and  n 


UK  "  waa  deatroyed  in  tbe  war  by  _  _ 
likna  "  waa  eeriouily  daaian]  by 
wai  accidentally  lunk  on  the  lo^ 

• niagifinfrl     The  Japancae 
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Kveral  vesseb  vliich  were  captured 
war,  sach  as  the  **  Iwami "  of  13.515 
"Hizcn"  of  taarStoTM  (late  "  Retvi 
12,790  tons  date  '^  Pereaviet  "),  the  "  Suwo 


the 

the 

•  of 

)7  tons  Gate 

').and 

the  "  lid  "  of  9700  tons  date  "  Impmtor  Nicotai  !.")•  The  "  Suwo  " 


from   Ruama  during 
tons  (late  "Orel'^, 
vixan  ").  the  "  SeKami ' 


13^75  tons 

'^  Peresviet  "),  the  "  buwo  "  of  12,90 
Pobyeda  "),  the  "  Tango  "  of  10,960  tons  (late  "  Poltava 


r  •  J- 

F1[G.  73. — Anangement  of  Guns  and  Armour  of  the  French 

and  "  Hisen  "  may  be  taken  as  tvpical  examples  of  these  captured 
vessels.  The  former  b  of  the  followuig  dimensbns:  length  436  ft., 
beam  71}  ft.,  draught  27}  ft.,  tfnd  dbplaceroent  12,670  tons;  she  has 
engines  of  15,000  H.P.  and  a  nominal  speed  of  19}  knots,  carried  an 
armament  of  four  lo-in.  guns,  mounted  in  pairs  in  turrets  on  the 
middle  line  forward  and  aft;  eleven  6-in.  guns,  distributed  five  on 
each  broadride  and  one  in  the  extreme  bow  of  the  vessel ;  twenty 
3-in.  guns  and  twenty-six  smaller  pieces;  and  six  torpedo  tubes. 
She  is  protected  by  a  complete  water-line  belt  of  armour,  9  in. 
thick  aimdships,  tapering  to  4  in.  at  the  ends,  reinforced  by  a  pro- 
tective deck  2|  in.  thick.  Above  the  belt,  for  a  length  ot  185  ft. 
amidships,  i»  a  lighter  belt  of  5-in.  Krupp  armour,  protecting  the 
iMues  01  the  6-in.  guns,  and  terminated  dv  transverse  bulkheads. 
The  lo-in.  gun  turrets  are  10  in.  thick,  and  the  6>in.  guns  are  pro- 
tected by  casemates  5  in.  thick.  This  vessel  carries  30  Belleville 
boilers,  and  has  storage  for  2000  tons  of  coal.  The  "  Hizen  "  ("  Ret- 
vizan  ")  was  built  at  Cramp's,  U.S.A.  She  is  of  12,700  tons  dis- 
placement, 376  ft.  long,  72}  ft.  beam,  and  26  ft.  drauj^ht.  She  has 
lour  i2-in.  B.L.  guns 'in  pairs  in  turrets,  twelve  6-m.  Q.F. 


in  5-tn.  casemates, 
twenty  12-pdrs.  and 
twenty-eight  smaller 
guns,  besides  four 
submerged  and  two 
above-water  torpedo 
tubes.  She  is  pro- 
tected by  a  water-line 
belt  extending  from 
the  after-turret  to  the 
stem,  and  tapering  in 
thickness  from  9  in. 
to  2  in.  Above  this 
is  a  complete  belt  of 
6  in.  maxunum  thick- 
ness, and  the  main 
armament  is  pro- 
tected by  turrets  10 
in.  thick.  She  has 
16,000  H.P.  and  a 
speed  of  18  knots, 
and  has  stowage  for 
2000  tons  of  coal. 

The  "Kashima" 
(fig.  73.  Plate  XVn.) 
was    laid    down    at 


gims 


24,000  H.P.  are  provided  for  a  speed  of  20  knots.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  this  vessel  was  laid  down  on  the  15th  of  March  1905. 
while  the  "  Lord  Ndson  "  of  16,500  tons  was  not  laid  down  until 
the  i8th  of  May  1905  and  the  "  Dreadnoug^ht  "  of  17,900  tons  not 
until  the  2nd  oif  October  1905.  The  "  Aki "  also  exceeds  in  dis- 
placement the  "  St  Vincent,^  laid  down  in  1907-1906,  and  her 

tonnage  was  not  reached 
inGreatBritainuntiliQ09, 
when  the"  Neptune  'Vas 
laid  dpwn.  ^  The  "  Aki  " 
was  followed  by  still  larger 
vessels,  the  "  Kawachi  " 
and  "Settsu."  both  of 
20,800  tons.  The  "  Ka- 
wachi "  is  thus  900  tons 
greater  than  the  "  Nep- 
tune," and  she  was  laid 
down  one  day  before 
that  vessel.  The  general 
arrangement  of  armour 
and  guns  of  these  large 
vessels  b  shown  in  fig.  74; 
they  are  protected  1^ 
armour  of  12  in.  to  s  in.  in 
thickness,  and  in  addition 
to  twelVe  i2-in.  guns  they 
carry  ten  6-in.,  ^irdve  4*7 
in.  aad  four  12-pdrs. 

Russia  maintained  ia 
1910  two  fleets,  one  being 
in  the  Black  Sea,  pre- 
vented by   treaty  from 
^tssing     .througn      the 
Dardanelles,  and  the 
other,  the  main  Russian 
Fleet,  in  the  Baltic. 
In  1882  three  remarkable  vessels  were  laid  down  for  the  Black 
Sea  Fleet,  the  " Catherine  II.,""  Tchesme  "  and  "  Sinope."  They  weie 
barbette  ships  of  io,x8o  tons  displacement,  with  a  compound  armour 
belt  of  a  maximum  thukness  of  x6  in.,  armed  with  six  12-in.  B.L. 
guns  mounted  in  pairs  on  the  upper  deck  in  a  large  pear-shaped 
barbette,  and  seven  6-in.  guns  on  the  main  deck;  and  having  a 
speed  of  t6  knots.    Other  vessels  built  for  this  fleet  were  the 
'^Twelve  Apostles  "  of  8700  tons,  "  George  the  Victorious."  ii/m 
tons,  the  "  Three  Prelates,^'  13,318  tons,  the  "  Rostislav.'^  of  8880 
tons  laid  down  in  ite5  and  the  "  Panteleimon  "  of  12,582  tons 
laid  down  in  1897.    The  latest  vessels  built  on  the  Black  Sea  are 
the  "  loann  Zlatoust  *\  and  "  Evsufi,"  of  12,840  tons  and  x6 
knots,  carrying  four  12-in.,  four  8-in.,  twelve  6-in.,  fourteen  12-pdr. 
and  six  3-par.  guns;  both  were  laid  down  in  IQ03. 

Of  the  main  Russian  Fleet  outside  the  Black  Sea  only  a  few 
battleships  survived  the  Russo-Japanese  War;  these  included  the 
"  Tzesarevich  "  of  13,000  tons,  built  in  France  in  1899,  carrying  four 
1 3-in.  guns  in  two  barbettes,  and  twelve  6-in.  guns  in  pairs  in  turrets; 
also  the  "  Slava,"  laid  down  on  the  Neva  in  1903,  370  ft.  long,  01 


Danton.* 


Elswick  in  1904  and 
the  "Katori,"  af 
Barrow  in  the  same  year;  they  were  not  delivered  until  the 
war  was  over.  Also  during  the  war  Japan  laid  down  two  very 
much  larger  vessels,  the  "  Aki  "  and  "  Satsuma."  The  "  Aki '' 
is  the  larger  of  the  two,  being  492  ft.  long,  83^  ft.  beam,  27 J  ft. 
draught,  and  19,800  tons  displacement;  she  carries  four  12-in., 
t^relve  lo-in.,  eight  6-in.  and  twelve  i2-pdr.  guns  and  five  torpedo 
tubes,  and  is  protected  by  9-in.  to  5-in.  armour.    Curtis  turbines  of 


r-TT 

Fig.  74. — ^Arrangement  of  Guns  and  Armour  of  "  Kawachi.* 


13.S16  tons  displacement,  16.000  I.H.P.  and  18  knots  speed,  her 
hull  protected  by  armour  of  9  in.  to  d  in.  in  thickness.  The  "  Slava  '* 
carried  four  i3-in.  guns  in  barbettes  naving  10- in.  armour,  and  twelve 
6-in.  guns  in  turrets  having  6-in.  armour. 

In  January  1903  Russia  laid  down  the  "  Imperator  Pavel  I.,"  a 
larger  and  more  powerful  vessel  than  any  then  building  by  any 
other  power,  being  of  17400  tons  displacement — almost  that  of  the 
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Table  XVX.—Daetopment  ef  seme  cf  the  LtaUng  Featuns  of  NatMe  Amumnd  BatUeskips  from  x86o  to  tgto. 
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Tablb  XVI.  (Cofi/iii««if). — Development  of  some  of  the  Leading  FetUures  of  Notable  Armoured  BattUships  from  iS6o  to  tgto. 
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7i-in.  guns  all  well  protected,  while  the  next  step  was  to  vessels  of  a 
type  very  umtlar  to  the  "  King  Edward  VII."  class,  but  of  greater 
gun-power  and  higher  speed,  with  somewhat  thinner  armour  and 
smaller  coal  capacity.  These  vessels,  "  Erzherzog  Franz  Ferdinand," 
"  RadeUky  "  and  '^  Zrinigi,"  were  being  completed  in  1910.  Their 
arrangements  of  guns  and  armour  are  shown  in  fig.  78.  Battle- 
ships of  far  greater  fighting  value  were  in  1910  laid  down  by 
Austria;  of  20,000  tons  displacement,  25.000  H.P.,  and  33  knots 
speed,  mountins  ten  12-in.  guns,  protected  by  ll-in.  armour,  and 
costing  about  2%  millions  sterling  each. 

Brasil. — For  several  years  by  mutual  arrangement  no  battleships 
were  added  to  the  South  American  navies,  but  m  IQ06  Brazil  ordered 
three  vessels  of  19,281  tons,  1380  tons  heavier  than  the  "  Dread- 
nought," which  was  not  then  finished;  the  first  two  of  these 
carry  twelve  i3-in.  guns  in  place  of  the  ten  of  the  *'  Dreadnought," 
and  can  fire  ten  guns  on  cither  broadside,  eight  ahead  and 
eight  astern;  the^  also  carry  fourteen  4'7->n>  guns  behind  9-in. 
armour  on  the  mam  deck,  and  eight  behind  thinner  armour  on  the 
upper  deck.  The  ship's  side,  barbettes  and  gun  mountings  are  pro- 
tected by  9-in.  armour,  the  belt  armour  tapering  to  4-in.  forward 
and  aft.    lAe  vessels  are  500  ft.  long.  83  ft.  beara^nd  35  ft.  draught ; 


through  all  her  severe  gun  trials  with  great  success.  Fig.  80  shows 
the  general  arrangements  of  guns  and  armour.  The  second  vessel, 
the  Sao  Paulo,  was  built  at  Barrow,  and  was  also  completed 
to  the  same  design.  The  third  vessel,  the  "  Rio  de  laneiro," 
which  in  1910  was  being  built  by  the  Elswick  firm,  has  been 
redesigned  to  be  655  ft.  in  length  over  all,  02  ft.  beam  and 
32,000  tons  displacement  on  a  draught  of  36  ft.  Her  armament  was 
to  be  twelve  14-in.  guns,  witii  a  secondary  armament  of  fourteen  6-in. 
guns,  an  anti-torpedo  armament  of  fourteen  4-in.  guns,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  smaller  guns,  and  three  submerged  torpedo  tubes.  She 
was  fitted  with  four  screws  and  turbines  of  4^,000  H.P.  to  drive  her  at 
331  knots.  Her  cost  was  reported  to  be  almost  £3,000,000,  and  in 
1910  she  was  by  far  the  largest  vessel  on  the  stocks. 

Argentine    Republic. — Early    in    1910   the    Argcntme    Republic 
orderad  two  vessels,  the  *'  Moreno     and  "  Rivada\Ta,"  of  28,000 


tons,  armed  with  twelve  i2-in.  Runs,  twelve  6-in.  and  sixteen  4-in. 
guns,  to  be  built  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  the  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  Co.  respectively.    Their  displacement  is  much 


greater  than  that  of  the  largest  battleships  building  at  the  time 
they  were  ordered,  although  they  are  4000  tons  smaller  than  the 
"  Rio  de  Janeiro."  They  are  578  ft.  long,  96  ft.  beam,  27^  ft. 
draught,  and  turbines  of  40,000  H.P.  are  provided  for  a  speed 
of  224  knots.  The  armament  is  arranged  somewhat  as  in  "  Minas 
Geraes,"  but  with  the  mJHship  barbettes  arranged  so  that  the  puns 
can  fire  on  either  broadside.  pi\'ing  a  fire  of  twelve  guns  on  either 
broadside,  eight  ahead  and  eight  astern.  The  ship's  side  and  the 
heavy  guns  are  protected  by  12-in.  armour,  and  the  6-in.  guns  by 


6-in.  armour;   1600  tons  of  cool  are  carried  on  the  load  diaa^t  out 
of  a  possible  4000  tons,  and  there  u  alao  a  larip  stowage  for  od  fad. 

Spain. — For  some  years  battleship  buikiuiff  was  wispeoded  ia 
Spam,  but,  after  considerable  negotiation  with  oritiah  finna«  dea^gas 
were  approved  for  three  veasels  of  15,130  too*  aixl  19I  kaMs. 
to  carry  eight  i2-in.  and  twenty  4-in.  guns,  with  lo-in.  aroKwr 
on  the  barbettes,  9  in.  on  tide  tapering  to  3  in.  at  bofw  and 
a  in.  at  stem,  and  fore  and  aft  intemaf  bulkheads  i|  in.  thick 
for  protection  against  torpedoes.  These  veasels  were 
"  Espana,"  laid  <k>wn  in  1909.  "  Alfonso  XIII."  and  *'  }i 
in  1910. 

Smaller  Bailleships. — ^At  varioiis  times  several  of  the  naval  poven 
have  laid  down  stnaller  battleships  than  those  already  lefeiied  to, 
such  as  the  British  "  Comiueror  "  and  "  Hefx>."  of  6200  tons,  launched 
in  1882  and  1888  respectively  |  the  armoured  Coast  Defence  ships  ci 
France,  of  which  the  "  Admiral  Trehouart,"  launched  in  1893,  of 
653^  tons,  17  knots,  carrying  two  la-in.  and  eight  3-9-in.  guns  with 

food  armour  protection,  is  a  good  example;  the  monitora  of  the 
Jnited  States  named  "  Little  Rock,"  ftc.,  launched  in  1900,  of 
3235  tons  and  12  knots,  carrying  two  12-in.  and  four  4-in.  guns; 
and  the  principal  battleships  of  the  lener  European  powers.  A 
good  example  of  the  last  is  the  Norwegian  armour-daa  '*  Norge  ** 
(fiR.  81.  Plate  XV.).  This  vessel  and  her  sister  the  "  Eidsvokf." 
with  their  predecessors  "  Harald  Haarfagre  "  and  "  Tordenslcjdd." 
we^  built  at  Elswick  for  the  royal  Norwegian  navy,  and  compfeted 
in  190D.   They  had  a  disf^cement  of  3850  tons,  length  3^  ft.,  bean 

So  ft.  6  in.,  draught  16  ft.  6  in.,  and  with  twin-screw  engines  of  4500 
orse-power  attained  i6i  knots  speed.  They  were  bnvily  armed 
with  two  8-in.  B.L.  guns  in  armoured  gun-houses,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  vessel ;  six  6-in.  Q.F.  guns,  four  mounted  in  5-in.  nickd  sted 
casemates,  and  two  in  the  open,  with  strong  shields;  eight  is-pdrv 
and  six  3-pdrs.;  and  two  submerged  torpeno  tubes.  The  water-Use 
was  protected  with  6-in.  Krupp  armour  over  a  length  of  170  ft-,  and 
bulkheads  of  the  same  thickness  were  provided  at  each  end  of  the 
belt.  These  ships  form  a  class  of  veasels  of  small  aiae  whach 
would  prove  formidable  opponents  to  many  larger  armoured  ships, 
and  are  especially  useful  for  coast -defence  purposes. 

Table  aVI.  snows  the  development  01  the  leading  featnres  of 
notable  armoured  battleships  from  the  time  of  the  "  Warrior.** 

Cruisers. — The  cruiser  type  was  primarily  intended  to  co- 
operate with  armour-clad  fleets,  in  the  same  manner  as  sailing 
frigates  did  with  fleets  of  sailing  line-of -battle  ships,  and  the 
earliest  cruisers  were  modelled  directly  upon  the  frifstes  which 
preceded  them,  the  differences  between  the  two  being  those 
incidental  to  the  use  of  steam  power  and  to  the  subsdtutioo 
of  iron  for  wood  as  the  building  material.  As  steam  propulsioo 
grew  in  favour  engines  of  greater  power  were  provided,  and 
the  rig  and  sail-spread  were  reduced  till  at  the  present  day  they 
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have  entirely  disippeared.  When  the  final  adoption  of  iron 
led  to  the  remodeUing  of  the  details  of  construction  by  Sir 
E.  J.  Reed,  the  new  system  of  construction  was  applied  to  the 
cruisers  of  the  day,  but  nd  attempt  was  made  till  much  later  to 
give  these  cruisers  any  protection,  nor  was  the  question  of  their 
armament  given  the  importance  which  it  afterwards  came  to  have. 
Lord  Armstrong  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  developing  this  class  of  veaseL  He  considered  the  essential 
features  of  a  cruiser  to  be  high  speed,  protection  without  the  use 
of  side  armour,  a  powerful  armament  and  minimum  size  and 
cost;  and  his  views  were  adopted  by  the  Elswick  firm  in  a  large 
number  of  cruisers  built  for  foreign  Powers  down  to  the  intro- 
duction of  high  explosives,  when  side  armour  was  advocated  in 
place  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  armour  deck.  The  cruisers  built 
for  the  British  navy  prior  to  z88o — of  which  the  principal  types 
were  such  vessels  as  the  "  Inconstant,"  of  5780  tons  (1866} ; 
the  "Active,"  of  3080  tons  (1867);  the  "Raleigh,"  of  5200 
tons  (1871);  and  the  faster  despatch  vessels  "Iris'^  and 
"Mercury,"  of  3730  tons  (1875) — had  been  almost  entirely 
unprotected;  and  although  the  "Comus"  and  "Leander" 
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Fig.  80. — Arrangements  of  Guns  and  Armour  of  "  Mtnas  Geracs.* 


classes  had  been  given  a  partial  protective  deck,  the  Ebwick- 
built  "Esmeralda"  (1883)  (fig.  82,  PUte  XXIII.)  may  be 
quoted  as  the  first  vessel  in  which  the  important  features  of  a 
complete  protective  deck  and  good  protection  to  the  guns  were 
combined  with  high  speed  and  a  powerful  armament.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  "  Imp^euse "  and  "  Warspite,"  completed 
in  i88x,  of  much  greater  displacement  than  the  "  Esmeralda," 
were  provided  with  a  partial  belt  of  lo-in.  compound  armour 
in  combination  with  a  protective  deck.  Thus  the  necessity  for 
protecting  cruisers  led  to  the  introduction  of  two  types — the 
"  protected  "  cruiser,  of  which  the  "  Esmeralda  "  may  be  taken 
as  the  pioneer,  and  the  "  armoured  ^*  cruiser,  of  which  the 
"  Imp^Srieuse  "  and  "  Warspite  "  are  early  representatives; 
but  while  in  the  British  navy  the  "  protected  "  cruiser  t}rpe 
was  repeated  and  developed,  the  "  armoured  "  type  was  dis- 
continued, and  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Orlando  "  class,  built 
shortly  afterwards,  the  whole  of  the  cruisers  built  for  the  British 
navy  for  another  fifteen  years  were  of  the  "  protected  "  type. 
In  France  and  Russia,  however,  the  armoured  cruiser  continued 
in  fa\'Our.  the  "  Dupuy  de  L6me  "  of  1890,  for  the  former,  and 
the  "Rurik"  of  1892,  for  the  htter,  being  vessels  of  this 
type. 

The  reintroductlon  of  side  armour  in  British-built  cruisers 
came  about  when  the  Improvement  of  armour  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Harvey  and  Krupp  processes  of  manufacture 


enabled  more  efficient  protection  to  be  provided  with  a  much 
thinner  belt  than  had  previously  been  possible.  The  Elswick 
cruiser  "  Esmeralda  "  (second),  built  for  Chile  in  1895,  was  one 
of  the  first  in  which  the  use  of  side  armour  was  revived.  She 
was  followed  by  other  vessels  of  the  armoured  type  buHt  by  the 
same  firm  for  the  Chilean  and  Japanese  navies.  In  1898  the 
"  Cressy  "  class  (fig.  83,  Plate  XXI.)  was  begun  for  the  British 
navy,  and  since  this  date  all  cruisers  of.  9000  tons  and 
above  for  the  BriUsh  navy  have  been  provided  with  side 
armour. 

In  the  United  States  the  adoption  of  armour  belts  of  the  new 
material  for  cruisers  came  somewhat  earlier  than  it  did  in  the 
British  navy,  the  "  Brooklyn  "  (fig.  84,  Plate  XXH.),  buflt  in 
1895,  being  so  protected;  and  the  devdopment  of  the  type  has 
been  very  marked  in  recent  years,  the  tendency  being  to  go  to 
larger  displacements,  in  order  to  provide  greater  protection  and 
heavier  armaments,  with  each  new  dass  of  vessel.  Indeed,  the 
first-class  armoured  cruiser  of  1910  might  be  very  well  described 
as  a  high-speed  battleship. 
In  the  British  navy,  as  might  be  expected,  the  demand 

.  for  vesseb  to 
'meet  the  varied 
and  diverse  re- 
quirements that 
necessarily  arise 
In  a  fleet  of  such 
magnitude  has  led 
to  the  production 
of  a  number  of 
types,  each  ad- 
apted  to  its  own 
special  duties, 
lliey  may  -  be 
classified  as  (i) 
■utiprotected 
cruisers;  (2)  pro- 
tected cruisers  of 
first,  second  and 
third  classes;  and 
(3)  armoured 
cruisers.  Unpro- 
tected cruisers 
have  neither 
side  armour  nor 
other  protection 
against  loss  of 
buoyancy  from 
injury  by  shot  and  shell.  Protected  cruisers  have  no  side  or  vertical 
armour,  but  they  have  horizontal  armour  decks  with  strong 
sloping  sides  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water-line,  upon  which  coal 
is  carried  in  minutely  divided  bunker  compartments.  Armoured 
cruisers  have  side  or  vertical  armour  in  addition  to  protective 
decks.  Each  of  these  classes  includes  a  number  of  groups  of 
sister  ships,  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  describing  the 
main  features  of  a  representative  ship  in  a  few  of  the  most 

important  groups. 

The  protected  cruiser  of  medium  displacement  affords  a  convenient 
starting-point,  as  the  latest  vessels  of  this  type  in  I9ro  were 
of  about  the  same  displacement  as  the  largest  first- 
class  cruisers  of  thirty  years  before,  and  a  comparison  of 
representative  ships  of  these  classes  illustrates  the  great 
advances  made  in  thirty  vears  in  ships  of  approximately 
the  same  size;  while  a  further  comparison  of  these  second-class 
cruisers  (as  the  vessels  of  medium  displacement  are  styled) 
with  the  first-class  protected  cruisers  and  the  armoured  cruisers 
of  the  present  day  shows  the  growth  in  size  and  power  of  the 
largest  units  of  the  cruiser  type  during  the  same  period.  ^  It 
should,  however,  be  noted  that  while  some  second-class  cruisers 
reached  such  a  displacement  (5600  tons)  as  to  allow  of  this 
comparison  being  made,  the  great  bulk  of  the  vessels  of  this 
class  were  smaller.  The  '*  Mersey "  is  an  early  example  of  a 
vessel  of  this  class  which  has  seen  considerable  service.  Begun 
in    1883,    her   principal   dimensions  arc:   length    300   ft.,   beam 

f6  ft.,  mean  draught  about  20  ft.,  and  displacement  40SO  to"* 
'rotcction  to  the  vitals  of  the  ship  is  provided  for  by  means  of  a 
protective  deck  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  watcr-Une,  2  to  3  in.  in 
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thicknett,  lo  uifll^i 
And  Bpccd   17-3  Imol 

ViTOBda  lubea.  ^e  ii  pntFctfld  by  a  atcci  deck  i  in.  to  J  m  cfii^  k. 
■Dd  cbeBiEiafecyLijLden.  which  project  1}innish  ihiideck,  art  ^h  itemed 
by  s-iru  ilopinB  avnung^  The  coal  bunkers  in  the  ncighbuurho^ 
of  Oh  wilcr-Hns  in  mlnuul)'  xibdividnl,  and  the  itou'igc  it 
■rnnin]  n  u  (o  make  lull  uie  of  [he  coal  protection.  Her  cnE'no 
denial)  OOOOH. P.  (under  lorcnl  draught)  and  her  ipeedinQ'SkoDIi. 

The  ■■  Hrma  ""fig.  Bj.  nJtn  XX.)  b  one  of  the  largMt  i«™J- 
rlau  cm>Kr<  added  to  the  Royal  Navy.  She  u  ijo  Ct.^ng.  54  ft. 
beini,  30  It.  6  in.  mean  draught  and  Jteo  ions  dlsplaremeni.    S)n 


and  her  guns  all  train  throuBh  lai^  area  iiao*'  and  above)  and  are 
weU  protected  by  eDvekiping  shielda.  and  the  ship  herself  is  piotected 
by  ■  steel  deck  [(  lo  3  an.  thick,  besides  havlu  coal  pntecdoL 
llie  "  Inconttant't "  main  armament  conaialed  C4  ten  940.  and  six 

i-in.  M.C  Runs;  the  "  Hermea'/'  of  eleveii  fria.  Q.F.  guni,  each 
ring  probably  ten  rounda  to  one  of  the  "  InooBstant's  9>iB.|  and 
nth  a  perloration  of  wrought  iron  of  about  one^hird  aa  iBKh  again. 
Tlie  "  Hermes  "  it  built  oT steel,  abealhed  with  wood  and  coppmd. 
She  catiict  also  eight  Ii-pdra.  and  ui  j-pdrs..  and  tuo  submenxd 
torpedo  tubit.  S&e  bat  Belleville  boilen,  devekiping  10,000  H.P. 
and  givini  lier  a  ipoed  of  30  ktiots- 

Somewbat  siniuar  to  tba  "  Hermes  "  in  ertemal  appnrance,  the 
four  vcaaels  of  the  "  Anoint "  class  f^.  S6,  Plate  XX.)  poiaesa 
ecnaln  featuiet  of  special  ititeiest  which  distinguish  them  fram  all 
«thersccopd<1astcntLsen,ni whichciastthey aiv  usually  iodvded- 
Tbey  areof  I  JO  torn  greater  diiplacaoRnl  (dan  the  "Hermca,"  am 
30  ft.  shorter,  but  have:)  [1.60.  nBie  bean  and  S  In.  mon  dnught. 
They  are  built  of  Heel  and  are  unsheathed,  have  BelleviUg  boileri, 
and  euginea  giving  lo/n  H.P.  and  a  speed  of  19  biota.  They 
have  an  anDanient  of  four  6on.  Q.F.  eubl  three  of  which  fin  right 
ahead  and  one  right  aiterai  tbi  4-;Jn.  Q.F.  guna.  Ilirce  on  each 
broadside;  eigfat  la^pdia.;  nine  amaller  guns:  and  two  submerged 
torpedo  tubes.  All  the  guns  art  mounted  on  the  Dppft  deck  in 
•hieMs.  The  pnteclive  deck  varies  from  1  (  in.  to  3  in.  in  thickness. 
The  bow  is  protected  by  a  belt  of  a-in,  nickel neel  eitending  to  about 
40  ft.  back  horn  the  mm,  the  top  of  this  belt  being  levefwlih  the 
main  deck,  and  the  bottom  edge  sl^ng  downwards 


bulkhouis  about  3 ' 


ulliiion  with  the  "  St  Pau 
Canadian  (miser  "  Rai  ' 
similar  10  but  amaller  I 
9000  I.H.P.,  »  kiuti,  I 
dihl  6-i)dn.,  and  lour  1 
I   The  protected  ctuisi 
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of  Breater  disr^aeement,  or  fim^daaa 
■d.  may  be  divided  into  four  well-marked 
llenheim"  clau,  -  Edgar"  cla>.  (fi,.  87, 
and  "  Terrible  "  dan  flig.  SK,  Plate  XlX.) 
The"  Blake  "and"  Blenheim,"  beiran  in 


iralty;  they  are  of  oooo  tons  di 
6j  ft.  beam  and  SI  ft.  draatht. 

,.„     B.U  gunK  one  Mna  dittitlj'  ahead 

the  other  directly  astern,  protected  by  open  shield'  ^  '■*    "--i- 

water  torpedo  tubes.  Their  proi 
deck  of  steel  3  i"'  to  6  in,  thicl 
tops  ol  the  cylinder*  a  in-  m  It 
of  four  Indeperujent 
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diaosed  and  protected  la  (he  tame  way  ■ 
I  ol  the  ■'  Blake,"   with  twenty-four  ■ 


_,„  ^ imum  ihiclmeat  cdAia.. 

Bu  V   vertical  triuJs>«aBuaioa   cnciK^ 

tiraiiglit  ia,ooo  I.H-P.  and  ^vug  a  speed 

They  cairy  By>  tons  of  cee!  at  uDraardia^fat.  with 

lajo  tana.    Viae  vesaela  el  Ibia  dam  have  bea  bnilt. 

being  sheathed  «ilh  wood  and  coppend.  the  nsnamna 
ave,  uiuuuing  the  "  Ed^,"  being  imtbcathnl-  Tbc  "  Powerful " 
and  her  aiiter  the  "  Tanible  "  an  the  laticn  psMeclad  craisBt 
which  have  been  bulh.  Tbey  vit«  begun  to  1894.  Tber  an  <i 
ated,  abeatbed  with  wood  and  ojppind,  an  ol  14JOO  totit  iSs- 
placeneat.  900  ft.  length,  71  ft.  bean  and  1?  ft.  nMB  dnnikt. 
afmcd  with  bow  and  ttcm  4->.[b.  fix.  diatcn,  aad  twvhw  ^sa- O-F- 
funi,  of  wUd  eight  are  in  Ma.  Hamyfaed  latoBata  oa  tbc  nain 
deck  and  four  in  dmilar  caaematca  on  the  iipfHr  deck-  Tliey  ba^ 
alto  eighteen  Il^pdr.  Q.F.  cuol  twelve  Miin.,  nine  ■-"*■'—  guss 
and  four  tubmoged  torpedo  tubca.  Tbc  y44n.  gnna  aie jmticKd 
tv  a  tliaUoai  ring  of  frm.  Haivtyiaed  tnel,  ■nmuited  By  at-ia. 


Lhe  thipe  a  tpccd  of  33  knots.  Tbey  Garn  as  a  vormal  awpply 
I^  tons  of  coal,  and  tbeir  biinken  will  Sold  jooo  uaia.  Fcia 
b-inch  guna  were  added  00  the  upper  deck  9  Ibcsv  4upa  n 

The  "  Diadem  "  data,  launched  in  1(97  and  iSgS.  woe  tbe  bs( 
first-daia  protected  truisera  added  10  the  Britiih  navy-  Tbere  an 
eight  vessels  of  this  class,  but  in  the  four  latt-built  vesMaj  of  which 

ol  the ''Diadem  "  daaa  wils  begun  In  I«9J.  itof  II/10ota■ladilpbce■ 
mc^t,  U3  ft.  leiigtb.  69  ft.  bcmm,  23  ft.  3  in.  mean  dianght,  and  is 
built  uraiBel,  sbeatbed  and  coppneri-  Her  srincrpal  anna  aim 
eonslslt  entirely  of  6-ifl.  Q.F-  gun,  of  whirfi  there  an  tsiiiia. 
twelve  bring  protected  by  5-in.  casemtt*  at  Hantyiacd  Mesl  a^ 
the  others  dUpoted.  two  on  tbc  fotecattl*  at  bow  cliaKia,  aad  two 
on  tbe  quBitn-deck  at  Men  chaten.  aU  in  >ep»iai«  abidda.  9» 
abo  cartHt  thirteen  t3-^i«.,  deven  toialler  nna,  iaciiHlina  am^m 
guna,  and  tm  Bubncrged  tocpedo  tubes.  Tbe  protectioii  iiimisit 
of  a  ated  deck,  wfaoae  dopca  axe  4  in.  thick  and  horiaontal  portiuat 
3|  in.  thick,  Bpon  lAich  It  alowed  tbe  1000  tana  of  csal  wbicb  |lw 
vestd  ordinarhr  caniea,  tbe  fnU  03*1  capadty  being  3doi>  umL 
She  la  provided  iriih  }o  waMi-iube  boilera  of  the  BeDeriBe  It)e. 
and  her  machine^  devdopa  16,300  H-P.,  aiving  her  a  speed  tt 
lo.Jknott-  TbeCinadianciui«T"Nicibe"™Dneo(ihe6r«loor: 
In  the  last  four  ships  the  csscmtles  tie  f.  in.  thick  and  tbe  mi  " 
it  of  greala  power,  vii.  18,000  I.H.P.,  ^nng  a  speed  tt  a 


attendant  upon  reduod  ili 
been  found  posalble  to  emb 

displacement  many  of  tbe ,„ , 

cruiser,  and  a  large  number  ci  vessels  of  this  class  have  bcrv  addtd 
to  the  fleet-    Among  these  may  be  mcotioiied  tbe  "  BarhaoL"  t 

Kical  small  cruiser,  which  wai  built  in  IfWf  of  sled.  <d  itjo  idu 
.ilacement;  she  it  i%o  ft.  long  between  peryendiculara.  u  ft. 
broadandof  T?  ft- B  in.  drmoght  C4  srater-  As  originally  oosvpCi^- 
this  vessel  had  cylindrical  boilers  and  a  H-P.  of  470a,  aivine  a 
speed  of  19  knots,  la  iBgS  she  a»d  her  BBer,  tie^Benoi.- 
were  reboiiered  with  vater-tube  boilen  of  the  TboniycT^i 
type,  and  with  these  a  H.P.  of  Cooo  is  obtained,  aad  tbr 
vessd  reacbet  a  speed  of  nearly  ao  knots-  Tbe  pcotectui 
alfoid<d  is  in  the  usual  form  of  a  protective  deck,  i  in.  thick 
on  the  flat,    and  ^sloping  ^sharply  iwwnmnls   near  the   water- 

deck  the  coal  stowage  ia  amnged  in  snbdi^ded  bonVcia.  She 
carries  an  armament  of  ail  47-in.  Q.F.  (una  in  thieMa  on  the  upper 
deck,  (our  3-pdra,,  two  machine  guna  end  two  above-wntei  tiwpeiki 
tubes.  She  carries  140  Ions  of  tnal  b  ber  Dormsl  condiiion,  and 
her  bunkers  will  ukc  150  tone.  She  hat  a  light  fore«nd-eft  r«. 
The  "  Barham  "  WIS  followed  by  several  veaaeb  of  the  "  Tanram^ 
class,  built  lor  tcrvKe  in  Aiwrallan  walert.  and  the  "Pewt"  dass 
for  service  in  other  waters,  all  of  157s  tons  displioeimt,  Ig  bun 
speed  and  carrying  eight  4-T-in.  and  eight  3-pdr-  Q.F.  gana.  It 
l»96-lM  nine  smaller  tnj  faster  cniitcn  wen  laitTdDwn,  fenowa 
as  the  '' Puneer "  clasA.  which  might  be  taken  to  include  the 

"  Pelorus  "  dasa,  the  dillt ■■-— —  ->-—  ^-■- "     ~  -- 

two  classes  efeven  vessels  I 
long,  36  ft.  9  in.  broad,  ij 
displacement- _  She  has  w 
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and  ensiiwa  d  7000  H.P.,  (iviac  lt«'  *  >r«d  til  n  Imoim.    SI 

bx  SJO  tou.    ShE  hu  ^hl  4-iii.  Q.F.  guiu.  nlhl^-pdrm..  slid  I> 

Thil  type  o(  ctuIht  racbei]  Lu  final  der^opiDm  t  in  Ihc  foul  VOB 
of  tbe  ■'Diuiend  "  lOw,  of  3000  tonh  Ud  down  in  1903-190 
whkta  wen  tiie  lut  third  -clus  cruiien  dnii^ned  bySirWilliimWliil 
ThfMof  the  wtll,  "  Di»nioiid,"  "  SMpphire '"  miid  "  Topizr,"  wt 
lilted  whii  Rdpnoliai  encim  of  9800  l.H.P.  (or  31  koou,  » 
iatbe  foartli. tbe  "Ametiiyw,"  Pumu  turtiim  were  6tted.  f 
wen  3M  ft.  ions.,  40  It.  brsm,  14  ft.  6  in.  dnucfat.  ud  rairied  tveii 
4-ia.  ud  eight  J-pdr.  Q.F.  ni».  On  tiUl  t&e  "  ToiBie  "  nsutH 
anunmunipHd  of  ii-as  bMt,  vhilethe"  Amnhyn"  obtaiw 
3^-6j  kDottt  on  Bdvmiitige  of  l>5ft  knote  per  hour  lor  tht  (urbii 

las  nte  of  coal  OKUuraptkia  at  equal  fpeeda  Tor  ell  ipeeda  abo' 
t4  kaoti.    Tbe  dcperimeBt  wu  reAi-ded  -     -    -  -    - 
" ...j..__j_  ^luj  j,„(ri«lly  influence 

sa'__  _„„:.._._ 

'  Purol,"  "Sentinel "  and  "  Skirmi 


fifluenced  the  quolion  oi  ctieir 


,"  b^  dnly  i6oa 


909 


ight.    Tbey  bod  _ 

LD,  inicic  utd  nearly  30Q  fl.  long: 
and  aJopEng  liown  forward  and  u( 
;kain.<oii-  — -■      ■"  ■ 
,L..un.-on 


,,-    Theirinna. 
ind  "  Waiaptu," 


y  hvl  enrioci  of  Bvn  H, 
L'k  wen  all  btifll  Irani  1I 
I  already  Kated.  beini 


i  iSf*ni 


as'.r 


mi  in  dcaugbL  Tbty  arr  bmlt  ofunl.  tbcatbKl  and  coppered, 
ba^':  a  bell  0(  Karvcyiied  ited  tl  ft.  6  in.  iride.  ijo  It.  lonE.  and 
6  in  tlijck,  wiDibu1klicidi5<>i.  thlckand  I  la.  proteclive  plating  on 
ta-  bidn  (torn  the  forvard  oulkhead  to  the  atem.  They  carry  l*d 
9'J-iik.  B.l^  cuuin  barljcitca  and  euo-houan  6-in-  thick,  mounted 
oe  ihc  mlddTe  line  forwtfd  aod  aft.  twelve  6-In.  Q.F.  |Uni,in  6-in. 

•uli™r^«^™hJi.'TbHr?l?!i"^oaSrtlbSBH«afdrau»hl'! 
•turn  Imng  supplied  by  30  BfUmllc  boil.r.,  and  Ihdr  iptcd  ii  II 
kunta.    They  carry  800  Ions  ol  coal  nr  nnmul  dtaniht.  wilh  capacity 

Tbe  tout  wMdi  itf  the  "  Dnke  "  daia  (tee  £(.  91.  Pbte  XXIV.), 


protective  deck  above  it  1)  in.  thick  and  trana'  — 

at  tbe  end)  of  the  bell  9  in.  thick,  the  protective  deck 

fKHB  tbete  bulkbeadi  to  the  endi  ol  the  ihiii  bciis  }  in.  thick. 
Theyhadinachinecyof  IO.ODi>H.P.aiidaapecdof  l6fk>H>t>.  Tbev 
carried  four  n.i'in.  B.L.  cuu  is  •epanle  Wbetlee— oh  forward, 
'-     -" leicblicait    "- " ■■ '" 


jonHoeno 
:  ■'  Orlandi 


I  tonxila  tubn.     Thnr  1 
B  order  to  be  lUr  tc  ■^-  ' 


probably 


called  a  fir»t.clua  battWhip,  and  » 

>j-kno<  baltlnhlp  at  that.  Each  tucceuivc  incmie  of  liie  hai 
[ivea  tbe  battleahip  more  tpeed  and  Che  ajmoured  cmiier  heavier 
[una  ai>d  amour,  thui  teuding  to  cner^  tbe  two  lypeainone- 

The  neit  Kriea  of  armoureii  cruiien  wat  compoied  of  ihipa  (4 
nueh  Ina  nnhn  pfodiKcd  in  reply  to  the  fan  lightly  itmed  cniieen 

..J  __ J and  a  coniiderable 

[  cornpared  with  the 


■■  Drake,"  ■ 
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great  •ea-leeefung  power  and  were  niperior  in  all  mpectt  to  the  vQnels 
which  caused  them  to  be  buOL  The  first  set  comprised  ten  vessels 
cC  the  "  Monmouth  "  class,  laid  down  in  1900  and  1901.  Fig.  95 
(PUte  XXI.)  gives  a  view  of  the  "  Comwall/'^which  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  cUsa.  They  are  of  9800  tons  djsplacementt  length 
440  ft,  beam  66  ft,  mean  draught  24  ft  6  in.  Tney  are  armoured 
with  a  belt  of  6  in.  of  Krupp  steel  over  the  main  part  of  the  length, 
diminishing  in  thickness  towards  the  extremities;  they  carry  four- 
teen 6-tn.  Q.F.  guns,  of  idiich  ten  are  in  4-in.  casemates,  and  the 
others  mounted  m  pairs  in  turrets  and  gun-houses  4  in.  thick,  forward 


and  aft;  they  also  carry  ten  la-pdr.,  deven  small  and  machine  guns 
and  two  suomerged  torpedo  tubes.  Their  horse-power  is  aa,ooo, 
giving  them  a  speed  of  33  knots. 

They  were  fdlowed  l^  six  vessds  of  the  **  Devonshire  "  class, 
laid  down  in  1903,  which  were  given  greater  gun  power  and  better 
armour  protection  to  meet  the  oorre^Mnding  advances  in  foreign 
vessels.  They  were  of  10,850  tons  displacement,  21,000  I.H.P.  auid 
33}  knots  speed;  were  ariniBd  with  four  7*5-in.  and  six  6-in.  Q.F. 
euns  protected  by  6-in.  armour,  and  the  armour  belt  was  increased 
From  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  thickness.  These  were  the  last  armoured 
cruiser*  dcttgned  by  Sir  WUliam  White. 


pain  in  four  barbette  torreU  placed  as  already  stated  in  de- 
scribing the  devekpment  of  the  "  Dreadoou^t "  design  (see 
Table  XIV.  and  fig.  96).  Thus  three  pairs  of  guns  can  fin 
directly  ahead,  thnc  directly  astern,  and  the  wiiole  mrmaoAcat 
can  fire  on  either  broadside.  In  the  "  Invindble/'  lyoilt  at 
Elswick,  aU  the  heavy  guns  are  worked  by  electric  power;  in 
the  other  vessels  they  are  worked  by  hydraulic  power  as  usual 
in  H.M.  Navy.  An  anti-torpedo  boat  arnuunent  of  siztccD  4-JB. 
guns  is  provided.  The  1 3-in.  guns  are  protected  by  S-in.  armoor, 
and  a  broad  bdt  of  side  armour  is  fitted  7  in.  thick  amidships 
and  4  in.  forward  and  aft,  associated  with  thick  protective  decks. 
AU  are  fitted  with  Parwns  turbines  of  41,000  H.P.  and  obtained 
over  37  knots  on  trial  without  pressing  the  b<»len.  Tbe  high 
steaming  power  of  these  ships  was  shown  by  the  "  Indomitable," 
which  conveyed  King  George  V.  and  Queen  Mary  (then  pcince 
and  princess  of  Wales)  to  Canada  and  back  in  1908,  and  steamed 
on  her  return  journey  across  the  Atlantic — from  Bdleiale  to  the 


Fio.  96.— Arrangement  of  Guns  and  Armour.of  H.M.S.  "  Invincible.' 


The  next  armoured  cruisers  built  for  the  British  navy,  the  six 
vessds  of  the  "  Duke  of  Edinburgh  "  type,  laid  down  in  1903- 
1904,  were  of  much  greater  power,  of  13,550  tons  displacement, 
33,500 1.H.P.  and  33  knots  speed,  and  have  a  main  armament  of 
six  9- 3-in.  guns,  motmted  singly  in  barbettes.  The  secondary 
armament  consists  of  ten  6-in.  Q.F.  guns  in  the  first  two  vessels 
of  the  class,  but  in  the  remaining  four  vesseb  the  ten  6-in.  guns 
are  replaced  by  four  7*5-in.  guns.  They  also  carry  from  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-nine  3-pdrs.  and  machine  guns  and  three  torpedo 
tubes.  The  guns  and  ship's  side  are  protected  by  6-in.  armour. 
In  1905  the  "  Minotaur  "  dafls  (fig.  94,  Plate  XXI.)  was  laid  down, 
consisting  of  three  vessds  of  14,600  tons  displacement,  37,000 
I.H.P.  and  33  knots  speed,  carrying  an  armament  of  four  9*  3-in. 
guns  mounted  in  pairs  in  7-in.  barbettes  forward  and  aft,  and  ten 
7 'S-in.  guns  all  on  the  upper  deck  in  shallow  barbettes  of  6-in. 
armour,  with  6  in.  enclosed  shidds.  The  bdt  armour  is  6  in. 
thick  amidships,  tapering  to  4  in.  forward  and. 3  in.  tit.  These 
vesseb  are  490  ft.  long,  74)  and  75)  ft.  beam,  35  to  36  ft.  mean 
draught,  and  are  the  last  large  cruisers  to  be  propelled  by  re- 
ciprocating eng^es,  or  to  be  armed  with  9*  3-in.  guns.  They 
carry  1000  tons  of  ooal  on  the  load  draught,  and  can  stow  3000 
tons  of  coal  besides  700  tons  of  oil  fud. 

The  next  cruisers  to  be  built  were  the  "Invindbles,"  which 
might  have  been  classed  as  battleships  on  account  of  their  heavy 
armament  and  substantial  armour  protection;  the 
former  greatly  exceeding  in  power  the  armament  of 
any  battleship  before  the  "  Lord  Nelson,"  and  the 
latter  exceeding  tluit  provided  in  any  armoured 
Their  most  striking  feature,  however,  is  thdr  great 
speed,  previously  only  reached  by  torpedo  boats  and  torpedo 
boat  destroyers,  in  which  everything  was  sacrificed  to  obtain  the 
highest  possible  speed.  They  were  named  "  Invindble  "  (fig.  95, 
Plate  XXI.),  "  Indomitable  "  and  "  Inflexible,"  and  were  laid 
down  in  1906  at  the  yards  of  the  Elswick,  Fairfield  and  Gyde- 
bank  Companies  respectivdy.  Thdr  dimensions  were  :t— length 
530  ft.,  breadth  78  ft.  6  in.,  draught  36  ft.,  disphu:ement  17.250 
tons.    They  were  armed  with  eight  is-in.  guns' mounted  in 


Fastnet — at  an  average  speed  of  35*13  knots,  a  record  speed  at 
the  time  for  a  transatlantic  voyage. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  "  IndomiUble's  "  perfonnance 
on  the  voyage  referred  to  above  with  that  of  the  *'  Hero  "—a 
screw  line-of-battle  ship  of  91  ^uns  and  600  nominal  horse-power, 
when  employed  on  a  similar  errand.  This  ship  was  considered  a 
crack  ship  of  her  daas  in  i860,  and  in  that  year  was  selected  to 
convey  King  Edward  VIL  (then  prince  of  Wales)  on  a  visit  to 
C^anada;  she  made  the  passage  from  Plymouth  to  St  John's  ra 
13  days  under  steam  and  sail,  and  this  was  considered  aa 


cruisers. 


exoeecUn^y  good  performance  for-  a  line-of-battle  ship  in  those 
days. 

In  1909  the  "  Indefatigable  "  of  18,750  tons  displacement  was 
laid  down  at  Devonport;  she  is  very  similar  to  the  "  Invincibk," 
with  the  same  armament  and  certain  minor  improvements.  She 
was  followed  in  1910  by  the  "  Lion  "  at  Devoiqwrt  and  "  Princess 
Royal "  at  Barrow,  each  660  ft.  long,  88  ft.  6  in.  beam,  and  of 
36,350  tons  displacement  on  a  draught  of  38  f  L  Parsons  turbines 
of  70^000  ILP.  are  provided  to  give  a  sea  speed  of  38  knots. 
Table  XVII.  contains  further  particulars  of  the  British  "  Id- 
vindbles,"  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Australian  craisen 
"  Australia"  and  "  New  Zealand  "  are  similar  to  the  "  Inde- 
fatigable." 

With  regard  to  cmiaen  of  other  navies  than  the  Britisli.  it  may 
be  said  that  the  vessels  constructed  at  Elswick  eaierdsed  considttaMc 
influence  in  thdr  devebpmcnt  as  wdl  as  of  those  of  the  Britiah  navy. 


protected  by  a  complete  l-ia.  sted  deck,  and  carried  the  very 
heavy  armament  of  two  lo-in.  B.L.  guns,  six  6-in.  Q.F..  two  6-pdfv 
seven  smaller  suns  and  three  torpedo  tubes,  toe  *'  Piemoate  " 
(fig.  97.  Plate  XXIV.),  built  for  the  Italian  navy  in  1888.  had  a 
displacement  of  only  3640  tons,  but  was  of  13,000  H.P.  nod  had  a 
speed  of  neariy  22%  knots.  She  was  protected  by  a  sted  deck  of 
3  in.  maximum  thickness,  and  carried  six  6-in.  Q.F.,  six  4'7-ia. 
Q.F.,  ten  6-pdrs.,  eleven  smaller  guns  and  three  torpedo  tubes,  aa 
armament  which,  aa  pointed  out  oy  Lord  Armstrong,  was  capafc4e 
of  diflchairinK  in  a  given  time  twice  the  wdght  of  shot  and  abeO  that 
could  be  fired  by  the  largest  war  vesad  then  afloat    The  ' 
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Tablf  XVII.- 

-ParticMlars  of  British  Dreadnougki  Cruisers. 
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Aires."  built  in  1895  for  the  Argentine  Republic,  is  396  ft.  in  length 
and  of  4800  tons  displacement,  her  mactiinery  develofMng  13.300 
H.P.  with  open  stokeholds,  and  giving  her  a  speed  of  23-2 
knots.  She  is  protected  by  a  complete  deck  i|  in.  to  3  in.  thick, 
and  carries  a  powerful  armament  ol  quick-firing  guns,  consisting  of 
two  8-in.,  four  6-in.,  six  4-7-in.,  twenty-two  smaller  euns  and  five 
torpedo  tubes.  Her  normal  coal  supply  is  3^0  tons,  and  she  can  stow 
1000  tons  in  her  bunkers.'  Rather  smaller  than  the  "  Buenos  Aires," 
but  of  still  later  build  (1901).  is  the  Chilean  cruiser  "  Chacabuco/' 
(fig.  98,  I'late  XV.).  Sihe  is  a  characteristic  Elswick  cruiser  in 
design  and  general  appearance,  being  heavily  armed,  fast  and  of 
moderate  displacement.  Her  dimensions  are:  displacement  4^00 
tons,  length  360  ft.,  breadth  46  ft.  and  draught  18  ft.  She  carries 
an  armament  of  two  8-in.  Q.F.  guns,  mounted  on  the  middle  line 
forward  and  aft,  and  protected  by  well-armoured  ^n-houses,  ten 
4'7-in.  Q.F.  guns  in  shields  on  the  broadsides  and  mneteen  smaller 

Suns,  including  machine-guns.  She  is  protected  by  a  strong  armoured 
eck  1 1  in.  thick  on  the  Hat  to  4^  in.  on  the  slopes,  and  by  the  1000 
tons  of  coal  which  forms  her  normal  supply.  Her  engines  develop 
neariy  16,000  H.P.,  and  her  speed  is  23  knots. 

In  the  matter  of  armoured  cruisers  also  Elswick  has  taken  a 
leading  place — among  the  cruisers  built  by  this  firm  being  the 
*'  Esmeralda "  (second),  of  7000  tons,  in  1895  for  Chile:  the 
"  O'Higgins,"  of  8500  tons,  in  1896  for  the  same  sUte;  the  "  Asama  " 
and  "  Tokiwa."  019700  tons,  in  1897  for  Jsipan ;  and  the  "  Idzumo  " 
and  "  Iwate.*'  in  1899,  also  for  Japan.  The  "  Idzumo  "  (fig.  99, 
Plate  XXI 11.)  is  9750  tons  displacement,  400  ft.  long,  68  ft.  6  in. 
beam,  24  ft.  3  in.  draught.  She  has  16,000  H.P.  anda  s|>eed  of  22 
knots:  b  protected  by  a  complete  belt  of  Krupp  steel  7  in.  thick, 
tapering  to  3I  in.  at  the  enos,  a  a}-in.  steel  deck  with  a  citadel 
above  it  ^  in.  thick,  and  carries  an  armament  of  four  8-in.  Q.F., 
fourteen  6-in.  Q.F..  twelve  is-pdrs.^  seven  smaller  guns  and  four 
torpedo  tubes.  The  8-in.  guns  are  in  pairs  in  6-in.  barbettes  and 
hoods,  while  of  the  6-in.  guns  ten  are  in  6-in.  casemates  and  four 
in  shields.   She  carries,  with  bunkers  full,  1300  tons  of  coal. 

United  States. — In  the  United  States  navy  the  proportion  of 
"  protected  "  cruisers  is  smaller  than  in  the  British  navy,  as  the 
*'  armoured  "  typK;  established  itself  at  an  earlier  date.  The  "  Phila- 
delphia," bef^n  in  1888,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  U.S. 
protected  cruiser.  She  is  4345  tons  in  displacement  and  327  ft.  long, 
has  twin  screws  and  a  horse-power  of  8800,  giving  her  a  speed  of 
19-6  knots.  She  is  protected  by  a  steel  deck  2^  in.  to  4  in.  thick, 
and  carries  twelve  6-in.  B.L.  guQS  (later  converted  to  Q.r .),  seven- 
teen smaller  guns  and  five  torpedo  tubes. 

The  "  Columbia  "  and  "  Minneapolis  "  are  very  fast  armoured 
cruisers  laid  down  in  18^ I .  On  a  displacement  ot  7350  tons  they 
carry  one  8-in.,  two  6-in..  eight  4-in.  and  twelve  6-pdr.  and  a 
number  of  smaller  guns.  They  are  protected  by  heavy  steel  decks 
and  thin  side  armour.  The  "  Columbia  "  developed  18,500  I. H.P. 
and  22*8  knots  on  trial,  while  the  "  Minneapolis  "  reached  20.860 
I. H.P.  and  23  knots:  these  powers  and  speeds  were  at  that  date  the 
highest  recorded  for  such  vessels.  The  "  Columbia  "  crossed  the 
Atlantic  at  18-4  knots  in  1895,  but  the  type  has  not  been  repeated  in 
America  although  followed  for  a  little  while  by  France.  The 
"  Brooklyn  "  (f%.  84,  Plate  XXII.).  besim  in  1893,  is  of  the 
"  armoured  "  type.  She  is  of  0215  tons  displacement  and  400  ft. 
long,  has  twin  screws  and  develops  16.000  hor^e-power  with  forced 
draught,  giving  a  speed  of  21  knots.  She  is  protected  by  a  steel  belt 
for  two-thirds  of  her  len^h  8  ft.  broad  and  8  in.  to  3  in.  thick,  and 
a  complete  steel  deck  6  in.  to  3  in.  thick.  She  carries  eight  8-in. 
B.L.  guns  in  pairs  in  f5-in.  barbettes — disposed  one  forward,  one 
aft  and  one  on  each  beam — twelve  5-in.  Q.F.  guns  in  4-in.  shields, 
twenty  smaller  guns  and  five  torpedo  tubes.  Her  normal  coal 
stowage  is  900  tons,  and  she  can  stow  1650  tons  in  her  coal 
spaces. 

In  1903-1004  there  were  launched  six  armoured  cruisers  of  the 
"  California  '  class,  of  13.700  tons,  and  in  1904-1905  three  of  the 
"  St  Louis  *'  class,  of  9700  tons.  The  former  are  vessels  ^  ft.  in 
lcng:th.  70  ft.  beam  and  26  ft.  6  in.  draught,  have  machinery  de- 
veloping 23.000  indicated  hone-power,  and  a  speed  of  22  knots. 
The  latter  are  424  ft.  in  length,  66  ft.  beam  and  23  ft.  6  in.  draught, 
with  engines  of  2 1 .000  indicated  horse-power,  and  the  same  estimated 


speed,  namely.  22  knots.     Both  classes  have  fourteen  6-in.  Q.F. 

funs,  but  the  lar^  vessels  have  in  addition  four  8-in.  guns  in  two 
i-in.  turrets,  besides  a  heavier  battery  of  smaller  Q.F.  guns.  The 
"  California  "  class  are  completely  belted  with  armour  having  a 
thickness  of  6  in.  over  half  the  length  amidships  and  3}  in.  to  the 
ends,  and  a  battery  of  5-in.  armour  enclosing  the  6-in.  Q.F.  guns, 
and  extending  to  the  upper  deck.  The  "  St  Ix>uis  "  class  oave  only 
a  water-line  belt  for  about  one-haUthe  vessd's  length,  with  a  similar 
battery  above  it.  the  whole  of  the  armour  being  4  in.  thick  of  Krupp 
quality.  The  •'  California "  class  comes  between  the  English 
^  Cressy  "  and  "  Drake  "  classes.  The  "  St  Louis  "  class  is  practi- 
cally the  English  "  Monmouth,"  with  about  a  knot  less  speeo,  bow- 
plating  omitted  and  a  4-in.  battery  added. 

In  1903  two  larger  armoured  cruisers,  the  "Tennessee"  and 
"  Washington,"  were  laid  down.  The  speed  of  23  knots  was  re- 
tained, but  the  armament  connsted  of  Tour  lo-in.,  sixteen  6-tn., 
twenty-two  14-pdrs.,  twelve  3-pdrs.,  &c..  with  four  21 -in.  submerged 
torpedo  tubes.  The  side  armour  was  slightly  reduced  in  thickness, 
but  spread  over  a  greater  area,  ^vine  5  in.  uniformly  on  the  belt 
and  3  in.  forwau^  and  aft;  the  otadeT  and  casemates  remain  5  in. 
thick,  but  the  protection  of  the  heavy  guns  is  increased  to  9  in.; 
in  addition,  the  14-pdr.  battery  on  the  upper  deck  is  protected  by 
2-in.  plating.  The  oisplaoement  is  14,500  tons.  Two  similar  vessels, 
"  North  Carolina  "  and  "  Montana,  were  laid  down  in  1905,  but  up 
to  1910  the  United  States  had  not  proposed  to  la^  down  any  cruisers 
corresponding  in  power  and  speecl  to  the  "  Invindble." 

C?efffuiitv.--Germany  for  many  years  built  a  number  oiif  small 
cruisers  01  moderate  speed  for  service  on  distant  stations,  &c.,  and 
subsequently  a  series  of  vety  successful  third-class  and  second-class 
cruisers  of  increasing  power  and  speed.  Seven  vessels  of  the  "  Gaz- 
elle "  class  were  launched  in  1898-1900.  The  "  Gazelle  "  was  of 
2558  tons,  6370  I.H.P.  and  19}  knots  speed;  the  "  Niobe,"  a  sister 
vessel,  was  of  the  same  displacement,  and  the  five  later  vessels  were 
of  2608  tons;  several  developed  nearly  9000  I.H.P.  and  obtained 
21 1  to  22 i  knots  speed.  The  "  Undine.'^  "Arcona  "  and  "  Frauen- 
lob."  kid  down  in  IQOI,  were  of  2656  tons  displacement;  these 
were  all  sheathed  with  wood  and  coppered.  Seven  vessels  of  the 
"Hamburg  "  class  were  laid  down  in  1992-1904.  of  3200  tons  dis- 
placement, having  the  same  protection  as  the  preceding  vessels  and 
carrying  the  same  armament  at  a  higher  speed,  machinery  of  10,000 
I.H.P.  Deing  provided  for  22  knots.  Tne  highest  speed  reached 
was  22*6  knots  by  the  "  LQbeck,"  which  was  fitted  with  Parsons 
turbines  of  13.500  H.P.  and  driven  by  eight  screws  on  four  shafts. 
Four  vessels  of  the  "  Kdnigsberg  "  class,  laid  down  in  1905.  are  of 
3350  to  3500  tons  displacement.  They  retain  the  same  protection — 
a  deck  -8  in.  to  2  in.  in  thickness  and  the  same  armament — ten  4-  i-in.. 
fourteen  smaller  guns  and  two  submerged  torpedo  tubes;  but  their 
machinery  has  been  varied  to  adroit  of  trial  of  various  types  of 
turbines  and  reciprocating  engines.  The  "  Kdnigsberg."  "  Stutt- 
gart "  and  "  NQrnberg  "  are  fitted  with  engines  of  13,200  I.H.P.  for 
23'5  knots;  while  the  "  Stettin  "  is  fitted  with  Parsons  turbines  of 
15^500  H.P..  and  attained  74*0  knots  on  trial.  The  next  two  vessels, 
"  Dresden  "  and  "  Emden."  of  3592  tons,  laid  down  in  1906,  have  the 
same  protection  as  before,  but  twelve  4*i-in^guns  are  carried  instead 
of  ten.  and  a  still  higher  speed  is  aimed  at.  The  "  Dresden  "  is  fitted 
with  Parsons  turbines  of  16,000  H.P.,  and  the  "  Emden,"  with 
reciprocating  engines  of  15.000  I.H.P.,  to  give  a  speed  of  25  knots. 
Four  bter  vessels  are  of  4230  to  4280  tons  displacement,  and  are 
fitted  with  machinery  of  about  25.000 .H.P.  for  a  speed  of  25  knots. 
as  follows:  the  "  Kolbeiv  "  with  Schichau  turbines,  the  "  Mainz  " 
with  A.E.G.  (modified  Curtis)  turbines,  the  "  Cdln  "  with  Zoelly 
turbines  and  the  "  Augsburg  "  with  Parsons  turbines.  Two  vessels 
of  the  same  type  were  in  1910  under  construction,  in  which  a 
further  increase  of  speed  was  contemplated;  the  displacement  is 
increased  to  4800  tons  and  the  H.P.  to  30,000:  one  of  these,  the 
vessel  to  replace  "  Bussard."  was  to  have  Schulz  turbines.  Thus  in 
these  second-class  cruisers  Germany^  was  carrying  out  the  greatest 
series  of  experiments  on  turbines  whi^h  had  been  attempted,  no  less 
than  five  different  types  of  large  power  being  tested  in  comparison 
with  reciprocating  engines. 

Besides  the  foregoing  very  fast  vessels,  in  1807-1898  Germany 
built  five  larger  sccood-cUw  cnitacrs  of  the  "  Hcnh%  "  class.    They 
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were  lofty  veMds.  and  carried  a  good  armament  of  two  8*a-in..  eight 
S'O-in.  and  ten  3*4-in.  guns,  as  well  as  other  smaller  guns  and  three 
submerged  torpedo  tubes ;  they  were  344  ft.  long,  56  ft.  to  58  ft.  beam. 
31  to  32  ft.  mean  draught,  5575  to  ^790  tons  displacement;  they 
had  a  protective  deck  i-6  to  3*9  in.  m  thickness,  and  3*9  in.  gun 
houses.  Fig.  100  (PUte  XXll.)  shows  the  "  Victoria  Luiae,"  the 
second  vessel,  of  the  class. 

The  older  German  cruisers,  "  FQrst  Bismarck"  and  "Prinz 
Heinrich,"  laid  down  in  1896-1898,  were  armed  with  9'4-in.  and 
S'9-in.  ffuns,  and  had  speeds  of  19-30  knots.  The  "  Prina  Adalbert " 
and"  Friedrich  Kari/'Ukldownm  i90i.and"  Yorck  "and"  Roon." 
laid  down  in  IQ03-1903,  were  of  8850  to  9350  tons  diqtlaccment  and 
31  knots  speed,  carrying  four  8-a-in.,  ten  5-9-in.,  twelve  3*4*in.  guns 
and  four  submerged  torpedo  tubes.  The  8-2*in.  guns  were  carried  in 
enclosed  6-in.  shields  forward  and  aft ;  and  the  other  guns  were  mostly 
in  a  very  short  citadel  amidships,  protected  by  4-in.  armour;  the 
water-line  being  completely  protected  by  4-in.  to  j-in.  armour. 
The  latest  vessels  of  this  type,  the  "  Gneisenau  "  and  "  bchamhorst," 
were  laid  down  in  1905-1906  of  Iii430  tons  displacement  and  3a| 
knots  speed. 

In  1907  Germany  commenced  a  new  series  of  large  ana  powerful 
cruisers,  the  "  BlQcher  "  (fig.  loi,  Plate  XXII.),  the  first  of  the 
series,  being  of  15.S50  tons  Asplacement,  an  increase  of  more  than 
4000  tons  beyond  that  of  the  preceding  German  vessels.  She  carries 
twelve  8'3-in.,  eight  S'9-in.,  sixteen  smaller  guns  and  four  submerged 
torpedo  tubes,  and  is  protected  by  7-in.  armour.  Engines  of  33,000 
I.H.P.  were  provided,  and  the  maximum  speed  on  trial  txcetded 
2%  knots.  In  the  second  vessel,  the  "  Von  der  Tann  "  (fig.  103,  Plate 
aXII.),  the  main  armament  was  increased  to  dght  11 -in.  guns; 
she  is  560  ft  in  length.  85  ft.  beam,  37  ft.  draught  and  18,700  tons 
displacement;  Parsons  turbines  of  45,000  H.P.  were  provided  for 
2S  knots  speed,  and  both  power  and  speed  were  exceeded  on  trial. 
Tne  third  vessel,  the  "  Moltke,"  »  of  33,000  tons  displacement,  of 
36  knots  speed,  and  is  armed  with  i3-inch  in  place  of  ii-inch  guns, 
and  cost  £3.200,000. 

Pranu. — In  France  the  line  of  devdopment  of  the  cruiser  has  been 
similar  to  that  in  Great  Britain.  In  1887  four  third-class  cruisers 
were  built,  of  which  the  "  Forbtn  "  mav  be  taken  as  a  type;  she 
was  313  ft.  long,  30I  ft.  beam,  16  ft.  draught,  1935  tons  displaceinent. 


Lavoisier,"  of  about  2300  tons  in  1893,  ana  the  "  d'Estrdes  "  and 
*'  Infemet "  in  1807.  The  latter  were  313  ft.  long,  39  ft.  beam.  17  ft. 
9  in.  draught  ana  3430  tons  displacement,  sheathed  and  coppered, 
protected  by  a  i^-in.  deck  and  armed  with  two  5*vin.,  four  i'9-in. 
and  eight  3-pdr.  guns  and  three  torpedo  tubes;  8500  LH.P.  was 
provided  for  21  knots  speed. 

The  French  second-class  cruisers  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
with  the  "  Davout."  of  3037  tons,  9000  I.H.P.  and  3oi  knots, and  the 
"  Alger  "  and  "  Isiv,"  of  43SO  tons,  8000  I.H.P.  and  19  knots,  in 
1887.  They  were  folkmed  by  two  of  the  "  Friant "  class  in  '1891, 
two  of  the  '^  Pascal  "  class  and  three  of  the  "  Cassard  "  class  in 
1893.  and  the  sheathed  vessels.  "  Catinat "  and  "  Prot^t,"  in  1894 
and  1895.  These  veoels  were  from  3700  to  40^  tons  displacement, 
and  19}  to  30  knots  speed,  protected  by  decks  i\  in.  to  3  in.  in 
thickness,  and  armed  with  four  to  six  6*5-in.  guns,  four  to  ten  3-9-in. 
guns,  as  well  as  smaller  guns  and  torpedo  tubes.  The  last  of  this 
series,  the  "  Protfit."  was  laid  down  in  1895. 

In  1894  France  laid  down  a  first<la8s  protected  cruiser,  the 
"  d'Entrecasteaux,"  of  8000  tons,  carrying  two  9'4-in..  twelve  5-5-in.. 
twelve  3*pdr.  guns  and  six  torpedo  tubes,  with  a  speed  of  19)  knots, 
and  then  by  three  very  remarkable  vessels  lightly  built  and  armed, 
but  of  very  high  speed,  viz.  the  "  Jurien  de  la  Graviire,"  of  5600 
tons  and  33  knots,  the  "  Guichcn,"  of  8150  tons  and  23  knots  and 
ine"  Chateaurenault."  of  7900  tons  and  24  knots. 

A  new  departure  was  made  in  1890  in  laying  down  the  armoured 
cruiser  "  Dupuy  de  Lome,"  of  6300  tcnis,  14,000  I.H.P.  and  20  knots 
speed,  carrying  two  j'6-in.,  six  6*a-in.  and  several  smaller  guns; 
a  protective  deck  i|  in.  thick  was  ntted,  and  the  whole  side  01  the 
ship  was  armoured,  the  thickness  at  the  water-line  amidships  being 
47  in.,  tapering  gradually  towards  the  extremities.  This  type  has, 
however,  not  been  repeated. 

The  "  Jeanne  d'Arc.*'  launched  in  1899  at  Toulon,  is  11,100  tons 
displacement,  477  ft.  in  length,  63  ft.  8  in.  beam  and  24  ft.  8  in. 
mean  draught,  has  engines  of  33.000  indicated  horse-power  and  a 
speed  of  21*8  Icnots.  She  has  a  complete  water-line  armour  belt  of 
Harveyized  steel,  having  a  maximum  thickness  of  6  in.,  and  the  tx>w 
u  also  protected  as  far  aft  as  the  bow  euns  with  1}  in.  steel  to  the 
upper  deck.  Her.  armament  conrists  cm  two  7'6-in.  guns,  fourteen 
5'S-in.  Q.F.,  twenty-two  smaller  guns  and  two  submeraed  torpedo 
tubes.  Of  more  recent  date  than  the  "  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  out  smaller 
in  size,  is'the  "  Montcalm  "  (fig.  X03,  Plate  XXIII.),  an  armoured 
cruiser  launched  in  1900,  of  9367  tons  displacement,  493  ft. 
length,  63  ft.  8  in.  beam  and  3^  ft.  6  in.  draught.  She  carries  an 
armantent  of  two  7*6-in.  guns  m  separate  turrets  of  Harveyized 
steel  6  in.  thick  forward  and  aft,  eight  6'5-in.  p.F.  guns  in  casemates 
on  the  broadddes,  four  3*9-in.  Q.F.  guns  in  shields  on  the  broadsides, 
twenty-two  smaller 'guns  and  two  submeiiged  torpedo  tubes.  She 
is  protected  by  a  water-line  belt  6)  ft.  deep,  which  extends  from 


the  bow  t6'within  m  ft.  of  the  stem,  where  it  u  terminated  by  a 
transverse  bulkhead  ^  in.  thick;  amidship  this  bdt  is  6  ia.  thick 
at  its  upper  edge,  diminishing  to  3  in.  at  its  lower  edge,  where 
it  meets  the  3-m.  protective  deck,  but  the  maximum  thickness 
tapers  to  3  in.  at  the  forward  and  after  ends.  Above  this  main  bck 
is  a  thinner  one  extending  over  the  same  length,  but  only  3}  ia. 
maximum  thukness  and  of  about  4  ft.  depth.  The  "  Maotcaun  *  has 
30  water-tube  boilers  of  the  Normand-^gaudy  type,  and  eagioes  of 
iQ,6oo  H.P.,  giving  her  a  speed  of  3i  knots.  She  carries  1000  tons 
of  coal  and  some  oil  fuel.  Her  engine-rooms  are  placed  bcf  ecn 
the  two  sets  of  boiler-rooms,  instead  of  abaft  them,  as  is  usual  ia 
British  vessels,  the  peculiar  appearance  of  many  French  vessds. 
with  two  pain  of  funnels  widely  separated,  being  tbns  aooooatcd 
for. 

Three  vessels  of  the  "  Montcalm  "  class  were  ordered,  and  thca 
three  smaller  vessels  of  "  Kleber  "  type,  of  7578  tons  only,  and  (oar 
lari^er  vessels  of  improved  "  Montcalm  "  type.  The  latter  were  very 
similar  to  "  Montcalm,"  with  improved  armour  protection  and  of 
500  tons  greater  dispb^ement.  Tney  were  followed  by  three  ~ 
vessels,  the  "  Uon  GambetU  "  (fig.  104.  Plate  XXIII.).  "Jul 
Feny  "  and  "  Victor  Hugo."  These  ypssels  are  armoured  cruisers 
of  atiout  13,400  tons  displacement,  length  480  ft.,  beam  70  ft 
3  in.,  draught  36  ft.  3  in.,  with  an  indicattd  horse-power  erf  28.500 
and  speeds  of  33}  to  33  knots. 

In  1904  the  "Jules  Michdet "  (fig.  105.  PUte  XXIV.).  of  la^TO 
tons,  was  hud  down,  of  30,000  I.H.P.  and  33  knots  speed.  The 
"  Ernest  Renan  "  foUowed  in  1903,  the  IJl J*,  bcuy  a6|O0o  kr 
33I  knots. 

The  most  powerful  French  cruisers  built  or  building  in  1910  were 
the  "  Edgar  Quinet."  laid  down  in  1005.  and  "  Wakleck  Ronsseaii.** 
laid  down  in  1906,  of  1^,760  tons  displacement,  armed  with  four- 
teen 7*6-in.  guns,  eight  being  fitted  in  pain  in  tunets  and  fonr  m 
separate  casemates,  together  with  fourteen  6-pdr.  and  eight  3-pdr. 

Sns  and  two  submeived  torpedo  tubes;  36,000  IJi.P.  b  psov^led 
r  a  designed  speed  of  24  knots. 

Japan. — ^Japan  possesses  a  great  variety  of  cruisers,  many  of  which 
were  built  at  Elswick,  othcn  were  captured  during  the  war  with 
Russia,  and  refitted  or  reconstructed;  the  latter  including  the 
"  Aso " (ex."  Bayan  "),thc" Tsugani  " (ex-"  Pallada"). tbe^^^Soya' 
(ex-"  Varyag  ")  and  '^Sudzua  "  (ex-"  Novik  ").  In  addition,  bfge 
and  small  cruisen  were  built  in  America,  Germany  and  France. 
but  the  finest  were  built  in  Japan. 

As  examples  of  the  Japanese  cruisen  laid  down  towards  the  end 
of  the  I9tn  century  may  be  mentioned  the  aeoond-claas  cniisexs 
"  Kasagi "  and  "  Chitose,"  of  4800  and  4^  tons  diaplaceroent. 
iJ^iSOO  I.H.P.  and  22!  knots  speed,  built  m  America  and  anned 
witn  two  8-in.  and  ten  4'7-in  guns,  and  the  third-daas  cruisen 
"  Suma-"  and  "  Akashi,"  of  3657  tons  displacement  and  19}  knots 
speed,  built  in  Japan  and  aimed  with  two  6-in.,  six  4-7-iii.  and  tea 
3-pdr.  Q.F.  guns. 

in  1902  Japan  launched  the  protected  cruisen  *'  Tsashiaa  **  and 
"  Niitaka,'  of  3365  tons  displacem^t,  9400  I.H.P.  and  20  knots 
need,  armed  with  six  6-in.  and  fourteen  smaller  guns;  in  IQ03  the 
''Otowa,"  of  3082  tons,  10,000  I.H  P.  and  21  knots  cnrrying  two 
4'7-in.  and  six  onaller  guns;  and  in  1907  the  "  Tone."  of 


4100  tons  displacement,  15,000  f.H.P.  and  23  lofots  need,  armed 
with  two  6  in.,  ten  47  in.  and  three  smaller  guns  and  tnrec  torpedo 
tubes.  All  of  these  vessels  are  fitted  with  reciprocating  machinery. 
The  "  Vahan."  "  Chikuma  "  and  "  Hirato."  laid  down  Uter.  have 
turbine  machinery  of  22.500  H.P.  to  give  26  knots  speed,  two  6-in. 
and  ten  4*7-in.  guns  and  two  torpedo  tubes.  They  aie  440  ft.  long. 
52  ft.  beam  tLTia^/ooa  tons  displacement. 

Of  fint-class  protected  cruisen  Japan  posseiocd  ia  1910  only 
two.  the  "  Tsugaru  "  (ex-"  Pkllada  '0  and  "  Soya  "  (ex-"  Varyag  "T. 
The  "  Tsugaru  "  was  built  at  St  PMenbuig  in  1899,  is  of  6630  tons. 
11.600  I.H.P.,  20  knots  speed,  armed  with  eight  6-in..  twenty-two 
i2-pdr.  and  several  smaller  suns,  and  protected  by  an  armotir  dctk 
M  to  2}  in.  in  thickness.  The  "  Soya  *  was  built  at  Phlladel|rftia 
in  1899.  is  of  6500  tons,  20,000  I.H.P.,  23  knots  speed,  armed  with 
twelve  6-in.,  twelve  i2-pdr.  and  smaller  guns,  and  protected  by 
a  M  to  3-in.  deck.  The  "  Sudzua  "  (ex-'  Novik  ")  is  a  lighter  and 
faster  vessel,  of  3000  tons  displacement.  25  knots  speed,  armed  widi 
two  6-in.,  four  4*74n.  and  several  smaller  guns,  and  protected  by  a 
1*2  to  2-in.  decK. 

Of  armoured  cruisen  she  possessed  in  1910  a  lebtiveiy  laige 
number.  In  1897  Japan  ordered  the  "  Yakumo."  of  9850  ton» 
displacement,  from  Germany,  and  in  1S99  the  "  Adnima.  *  of  9436 
tonsdispUicement.  from  France ;  both  venels  havea  speed  of  3i  knots. 
and  carry  an  armament  of  four  8-in.  guns  mounted  in  pain  ia  two 
turrets,  and  twelve  6-in.  suns  in  6-in.  casemates,  and  are  protected 
by  a  complete  belt  of  Krupp  steel  7  in.  to  3!  ia.  in  thicknesa. 
Tney  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  "  Iwate  "  and  Idzumo  **  (fig.  99. 
Plate  XXIII.).  built  at  Elswick,  but  with  slii^htly  less  ^n  pcwcr 
and  speed.  The  '*  Aso  "  (ex-"  Bayan  "),  built  tn  France  in  1900.  is 
7700  tons  displacement.  17,000  I.H.P.,  3I  knots,  carrying  two  8-ia^ 
eight  6-in.  and  a  number  of  smaller  guns,  and  protiected  by  8-ia. 
armour. 

In  1905  a  very  important  advance  was  made.  Early  in  that  y 
Japan  hud  down  the  "  Ikoma  "  and  "  Tskuba,"  440  ft.  in  lcs« 
13.750  tons  displaccmeot,  23.000  I.H.P.  and  of  ai  ' 
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These  wiere  the  6rtt  cruiaen  laid  down  to  carnr  the  guns  of  m  fint'claaar 
battleship.  Their  armament  includes  four  la-in.  guns  mounted  in 
pairs  in  two  barfocttesi  one  forward  and  one  aft,  twelve  6-in.  guns  in 
casemates  and  twelve  4*7-in.  guns,  and  th^  have  a  complete  armour 
belt  7  to  5  in.  in  thickness  and  7  in.  of  armour  on  the  barbettes  (fig.  106) . 
They  were  followed  by  the  32-knot  cruisers  "  Kurama,"  laid  down  m 
IQ05,  and  the  "  Ibuki,"  laid  down  in  1906,  which  are  10  ft.  kmoer, 
of  about  900  tons  greater  displaoement,  and  4900  more  LH.P. 
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Fig.  106.— Arrangement  of  Guns  and  Armour,  Japanese  "  Ibuki  '*  and  "  Kununa.*' 


than  in  the  "  Tsukuba  "  type.  The  armament  is  also  more  powerful, 
twelve  6-in.  guns  being  replaced  by  eight  8-in.  guns  mounted  in 
pairs  in  barbettes,  while  the  4*7-in.  guns  are  increeaed  to  fourteen  in 
number.  The  "  Ibuki "  is  fitted  with  turbines  of  37,000  H.P.,  the 
"  Kurama "  with  reciprocating  engines  of  22,500  I.H.P.  The 
disposition  of  guns  and  armour  are  as  shown  in  fig.  106.  In 
Japan  ordered  of  Vickers  Co.  an  {umourcd  cruiser  of  27,000 
and  72,000  H.P. 

Russia. — Before  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  Russia  had 
vided  herself  with  a  great  variety  of  fast,  well-armed  cruisers 
of  various  mEes,  including  some  very  notable  vessels.  Of  those 
which  remained  in  iQio  may  be  mentioned  the  protected 
cruiser  "  Zhemchug,"  013100  tons,  17,000  I.H.P.,  24  knots,  carry- 
ing eight  4'7-in.  guns;  the  "Askoldi"  built  at  Kiel  in  1900, 
6500  tons  displacement,  20,000  I.H.P.  and  2^  knots  speed, 
armed  with  twelve  6-in.|  twelve  i2-pdr.  and  other  smaller 
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launched  in  1809,  are  of  7400  tons  displacement,  13.S00  I.H.P., 
;20  knots  speed;  they  are  armed  with  one  lo-in.,  two  8-in.^ 
fouHeen  6-in.  and  a  number  of  smaller  guns,  and  are  protected 
by  armour  disposed  as  shown  in  fig.  107;  the  belt,  battery  and 
gun  protection  are  all  6  in.,  the  bdt  tapenng  to  4}  in.  in  tiiickness 
at  thie  bow  and  stem. 

In  1905  Italy  commenced  a  series  of  enlarged  "  Garibaldis  "  of 
9830  tons  and  22|  knoti»  carrying  four  lo-in.  guns  in  barbettes 

forward  and  aft  with  a 
secondary  armament  ol 
eight  7^in.  guns  in  turrets 
on  the  upper  deck  amid- 
ships, the  oases  being  en- 
closed in  an  armoured 
citadel  as  shown  in  fig. 
108,  which  gives  tne 
general  arrangement  of 
guns  and  armour  in  the 
'^Amalfi- and  "Pisa." 

*  Gut^oals  and  Torpedo 
Craft.  —  Gunboats  in- 
clude numerous  small 
vessels  which,  even  in 
times  of  general  peace 
amongst  the  great  mari- 
time nations,  have  im- 
portant duties  allotted 
to  them.  For  the  pa- 
trolling of  riven  and 
islands,  protection  of 
fisheries,  ftc.,  a  battle- 
ship or  a  cruiser,  from 
its  size,  would  be  un- 
suitable, and  for  the 
performance  of  these 
and  other  duties  special  vessds'  have  been  built.  These 
types,  and  those  induded  in  the  torpedo-cnit  di^ion,  may 
be  conveniently  grouped  under  three  headings,  as  follows:— 

I.  Sloops. 

II.  Gun-vessels  and  Gunboats. 

III.  Torpedo-boau,  Torpedo  GunboaU  and  Torpedo-boat 
Destroyers. 

The  "  WikI  Swan  **  cfaus,  the  first  of  whkh  was  Uunched  in  1876 
for  the  British  navy,  represents  one  of  the  eariiest  of  the  sloop  t)^. 
She  was  a  single-screw  composite-built  vessd  of  1130  tons  dis- 
placement and  170  ft.  length,  with  a  speed  under  steam  of  10} 


Diana"  anH  "Aurora,"  of  6630  tons  and  20 
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Bogatyr"  and  similar  vessels 'launched  1901- 
5  tons  displaoement,  20,000  I.H.P.,  24  knots 
speed,  armed  with  twelve  6>in.,  twelve  12-pdr.  and  several 
smaller  guns,  and  having  a  protective  deck  il  t6  2  in.  in 
thickness.  The  armoured  cruisers,  "  Rossia,"  of  12,200  tons 
and  20  knots,  and  "Gromoboi,"  of  13,220  tons,  iSiSOO 
I.H.P.  and  20  knots  speed,  carry  four  8-in.,  twenty-two 
6-in.  and  other  smaller  guns,  and  are  protected  by  6-in. 
armour.  Since  the  war  several  vessels  of  this  type  have 
been  bunt,  including  three  of  a  new  "  Bayan  "  cuss,  7<;|po 
tons  displacement,  19,000  I.H.P.,  22  knots,  armed  with 
two  8-in..  eight  6-in.,   twenty    12-pdr.   and  other  smaller 

funs,  and  protected  by  6-in.  armour;  and  the  "  Rurik," 
uilt  at  Barrow  in  1906,  490  fL  in  length,  15,190  tons 
displacement,  19,100  I.H.P.  and  21^  knots  speed,  armed 
with  four  lo-in.  ^ns  mounted  in  pairs  in  barbettes  forward 
and  aft,  eight  8-m.  and  twenty  4*7-in.  guns,  and  protected  " 
by  a  complete  bdt  of  armour  12  ft.  dero,  6  m.  thick 
amidships,  tapering  to  4  in.  forward  and  3  in.  alt. 

Italy. — Italy   possesses  several   protected  cruisers  of  the 
"  Piemonte  "  type  already  described  as  well  as  a  number  of 
smaller  vessels.     She  was  in   19 10  building  scouts  of  the 
"Quarto"  type  of '  about  3500  tons  diq)lacement  and  27' 
knots,   armed  with  4*7-10.   and    12-pdr.   guns.     The   most 
notable  Italian  cruisers  arv,  however,  those  of  the  "  Garibaldi  " 
class,  which  are  heavily  armed,  wdl  armoured  and  of  moderate 
speed.     They  have  been  developed  from  the  "Marco  Polo" 
type,    which    comprises    three    vessels;    the    "Marco    Polo," 
launched    in    1892,   of   4500   tons.    19   knots,    armed    with   rix 
6-in.,  ten  4*7-in.  and  several  smaller  guns,  and  protected  by  a 
4-in.  armour  belt  as  well  as  a  sted  deck;  the  "Vettor  Pisani " 
and  the  "Carlo  Alberto,'*  which  are  of  6400  tons,  carry  twelve 
6-in.,  six  4'7-in.,  fourteen  6-pdr.  and  other  smaller  •  guns.     The 
"Giuseppe  .Ciuibaldi.""Varese"   and  ^' Francesco   Ferrucki>." 
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Fig.  107.— Arrangement  of  Gons  and  Armour,  Italian 
"Giuseppe  GaribaldL" 

knots  and  an  armament  of  two  6-in.,  six  5-in.  B.L.  guns,  and  four 
smaller  guns.  This  proved  a  very  useful  class  of  ships,  and  n^^ 
in  all  sixteen  of  them  were  built.  The  "  Biagle  ^  class,  ^*^^ 
commenced  in  1889,  represented  an  advance  on  the  "  Wikl  Swan." 
They  were  built  of  sted,  sheathed  with  wood  and  coppered,  and 
had  twin-screws.  Thdr  displacement  was  1170  tons,  and  they  were 
195  ft.  long,  steamed  at  13  knots,  and  carried  dght  5-in.  B.L.  guns 
and  eight  machine-guns.  They  were  followed,  at  an  interval  of 
five  years,  by  the  ''^Torch  "  and  "  Alert."  which  were  of  960  tons 
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diaplaceftitfilt,  l8o  ft.  long,  stemmed  at  t$\  knots  and  carried  an  flrma- 
ment  of  six  4-in.  Q.F.  guns,  four  3-pdn.  and  two  ijachine-guns. 
They  were  nngle-acrew  vessels,  built  of  steel,  sheathed  and  coppered. 
The  "  Condor  "  class,  which  comprises  six  vessels  built  between 
1898  and  i^i.  are  very  slightly  modified  "  Torches,"  having  20 
tons  more  dtspUcement  and  6  in.  moie  beam,  with  the  aame  length, 


Fig.  108. — ^Arrangement  of  Guns  and  Armour,  Italian  *'  Amalfi  '* 

and  "  Pisa." 

speed  and  armament  They  are  able,  however,  to  maintatn>a  higher 
continuous  speed,  being  fitted  with  water-tube  boilers.  In  1901  to 
1902  there  were  laid  down  four  sloops  of  the  "  Fant6me  "  class, 
which  are  larger  vessels  than  the  "  CondorSi^"  being  1075  tons  dis« 
placement  and  185  ft.  long.  They  are  twin-screw  vessels,  built  of 
steel,  sheathed  and  coppered.  They  have  water-tube  boilers,  siving 
1400  H.P.,  and  a  speed  of  13^  knots.  Their  armament  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  "  Condor."  All  the  foregoing  vessels  are  fitted  as  sailing 
vessels  as  well  as  steam.  The  "  Beagre  "  u  schooner-rigged,  the 
others  all  barque-rigged. 

Of  the  gun-vessel  or  gunboat  type,  one  of  the  earliest  built  for 
the  British  navv  is  represented  by  the  "  Staunch,"  a  twin-screw 
...      vessel  designed  by  Mr  G.  W.  Rendcl,  and  built  at  Elswick 
OaaboatM,  j^  ,55^    f^^^  guiding  principle  in  the  design  of  this  vessel 
was  that  she  should  simply  be  a  floating  gun-carriage,  propelled  by 
steam  and  provided  with  plenty  of  manoeuvring  power.    The  9-in. 
i3-ton  gun  which  constituted  her  armament  was  arranged  to  sink 
into  and  be  raised  from  a  well  by  means  of  hydraulic  power.    She 
was  only  180  tons  in  displacement  and  75  ft.  long,  and  had  a  speed 
of  6|  knots.    The  "  Medina  "  class,  consisting  of  twelve  gunboats 
built  about  1876,  were  twin-screw  vessels  of  363  tons  displacement 
and  I  to  ft.  length,  and  had  a  speed  of  S\  knots.    Their  arma- 
ment  was  light,   consisting  only   of  three   6d-pdrs.   and   three 
machine  guns.    They  were  ntted  with  bow  rudders  in  addition  to 
those  at  the  stern,  m  order  to  increase  their  manoeuvring  power. 
The  "  Paluma  "  and  "  Gayundah  "  were  built  at  Elswick  in  1884  for 
the  Queensland  government.    Th^  had  a  displacement  of  360  tons 
and  were  115  ft.  in  length,  were  schooner-rigged, 
but  had  twin-screws  and  a  speed  under  steam  of 
10  knots.   They  carried  one  8-in.  B.L.  gun  forward, 
which  was  mounted  behind  a  breastwork  and  haa 
a  connderable  arc  of  training;  one  6-in.  gun, 
which  was  mounted  aft;  and  three  machine-guns. 
The  "  Protector "  was  a  more  important  craft. 
Built  for  the  government  of  South  Australia  in 
1884,  she  was  920  tons  in  displacement  and  180 
ft.  long,  had  twin  screws  and  a  speed  of  la  knots 
under  steam.     She  carried  one  8-in.  B.L.  gun 
forward,  mounted  as  in  the  "  Paluma,"  five  6-in. 
4-ton   guns,   and    five   Catlings.     The   "  Cock- 
chafer "  class  (1881)  and  the  "  Thrush  **  class 
(1889)  are  sea-going  cruising  vesseb  of  a  different 
type,  carrying  much  lighter  guns  than  in  the 
''^Staunch    class.   The  former,  of  which  four  were 
built,  were  composite-built,  single-screw  ships  of 
465  tons  displacement  and  12s  ft.  length,  with 
a  fore-and-ait  rig  and  a  speed  under  steam  of 
9}  knots;  the  latter,  of  which  there  were  nine, 
were  schooner-rigeed  composite  vessels  of  805  tons 
displacement  and!^  165  ft.  length,  with  a  single 
screw  and  a  speed  of  13}  knots.    The  armament 
of  the  "  Cockchafen  "  consisted  of  two  64-pdrs. 
R.M.L.  guns,  two  20-pdrs.  R.B.L.  guns,  and  two 
machine-guns;  that  of  the  "  Thrurii  "  (fig.  109, 
Plate  XaVI.)  was  of  six  4-in.  B.L.  guns  and 
four  smaller  guns  (she  was  commanded  by  H.M.  King  George  V. 
when  he  was  on  active  service  in  the  navy).    The      Bramble," 
launched  in  1898,  is  a  representative  of  what  m  1910  was  the  most 
recent  type  of  first-class  gunboat.    Her  displacement  is  71O  tons,  or 
100  less  tnan  the  "  Thrush."    She  is  180  ft.  long  and  has  a  speed  of 
I3i  knots,  is  built  of  steel,  sheathed  and  coppered,  and  carries  two 
4-in.  Q.F.  guns,  four  12-pdrB.  and  ten  machine-guns.     She  has 
water-tube  Doilers,  twin  screws  and  machinery  of  1300  I.H.P. 


^our  of  these  vessels  have  been  built,  named  tbe. "  BnaHeT 
"  Britomart,"  "Dwarf"  (fig.  no.  Plate  XXVI.)  and  "  Thistle." 
They  were  dengned  specially  for  service  on  rivers  in  itot  cUmaics; 
their  draught  is  limited  to  8  ft.;  their  sails  are  reduced  to  a  very 
liffht  fore-and-aft  rig.  and  they  are  fitted  with  a  complete  shade  deck 
of  teak  and  felt.  They  were  still  on  active  service  in  1910,  bat 
no  new  vessels  had  been  laid  down  since  1897. 

A  number  of  8[un-vesads  have  been  designed  for  necal 
services,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Mosquito  (% 
III,  Plate  XX.)  and  "Herald,"  two  stern-whed  steamers  for 
the  Zambesi  built  by  Messrs  Yarrow  in  1890'  They  are  of 
80  tons  displacement  and  77  ft.  long,  having  a  speed  of  lo^ 
knots  and  earning  an  armament  01  four  3-pdrs.  and  eaghs 
machine-guns.  They  are  built  in  sections,  each  of  which  fonas  a 
separate  pontoon,  so  that  the  whole  vessel  can  be  readily  taken  to 
pieces  for  transport  and  eanly  put  together  in  the  water.  These 
two  gun-vessels  were  handed  over  to  the  Cdonial  authorities  on  the 
river  Zambezi.  Built  for  somewhat  similar  service,  but  of  diffciest 
design,  are  the  four  shallow-draught  river  gunboats  of  tbe  "  Sand- 
piper class.  They  are  steel  twin-screw  tmats,  built  in  1897.  aba 
by  Messra  Yarrow.  They  are  88  tons  in  dbplaoement,  too  ft.  kmg 
and  20  ft.  broad,  and  carry  an  armament  of  two  6-pdrB.  and  foer 
machine-guns.  Their  speed  is  ^  knots,  and  they  d»v  only  2  k. 
of  water,  their  screws  working  w  arched  tunnels,  the  snransits  of 
which  are  above  tbe  water-level  outside.  These  arches  always 
remain  full  of  water,  and  serve  the  double  purpose  .of  enabtisj 
sufficiently  large  screws  to  be  fitted  for  the  economical  profwlsoa 
of  the  vessel  without  increasing  the  draught,  and  of  protecting  them 
from  daman.  The  "  Woodcock  "  and  "  Woodlark  "  are  lai^ 
vessels  of  tne  same  type,  designed  for  service  on  the  rap^  and 
shallow  rivers  of  China.  They  were  built  by  Messrs  Thomycroft  ia 
1897,  are  120  tons  in  disfdaccment,  145  ft.  long.  23  ft.  beam  asd 
2  ft.  draught  of  water.  They  have  twin  screws,  also  carried  in  ardbed 
tunnels,  and  their  speed  b  15  knots.  They  carry  the  same  arraanxcc 
as  the  "  Sandpiper  "  class.  In  1901  the  "  Teal  "  and  "  Moorhce." 
designed  for  service  in  China,  were  also  constructed  an  aertioBs. 
but  are  considerably  larger  than  either  the  "  Mosquito  "  or  the 
"  Woodcock,"  being  about  186  tons  displacement.  Tfacy  are  twin- 
screw  venels,  the  propellers  being  in  tunnels,  as  in  the  "  Woodcock." 
and  their  speed  is  over  13  knpts.  Their  furnace  will  bum  wood 
They  carry  two  6-pdn.  and  four  machine-guns.  The  latest  vessel 
of  this  type  in  1910  was  the  "  Widgeon,"  of  similar  oonstractioa. 
built  by  Messra  Yarrow  in  190a  ana  carrying  the  same  armamcai. 
She  is  160  ft.  long,  24  ft.  6  in.  beam,  2  ft.  ^  in.  draught,  195  torn 
displacement,  800  I.H.P.  and  13  knots  speed. 

Fig.  112  (Plate  XX.)  and  fig.  113  show  a  light-dranght  gunboa: 
of  the  "  Sultan  "  class,  of  which  several  have  been  built  for  mavkt 
on  the  Nile.  She  has  a  displacement  of  140  tons,  a  length  of 
143  ft.,  a  beam  of  24  ft.  6  in.,  a  draught  of  only  2  ft.  and  a  speed  of 
12  knots.  Her  armament  connsts  oTone  12-pdr.,  one  howitaer,  aid 
four  Maxims,  and  she  is  protected  by  a  |-in.  bullet-proof  breastwork. 

The  gunboats  of  other  navies  are  generally  similar  to  tboK 
described  above.  The  Brazilian  twin-screw  gunboat  "  Tiiadentes.** 
built  in  1892,  of  steel,  sheathed  with  teak  and  coppered. 
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Fio.  113.— Plan  of  Nile  Gunboat  "  SulUn." 

165  ft.  long  and  800  tons  displacement,  and  attained  a  speed 
of  I4-S  knou.  She  had  an  armament  of  four  4'7~ia-  guxts.  three 
6-pdn.  and  four  machine-guns,  and  carried  a  consderabfe  spread 
of  canvas. 

In  torpedo  gunboats  and  torpedo  craft  generally,  possibly  the  last 
thirty  yeara  of  the  19th  century  showed  more  devek>pnent  and 
greater  diversity  than  in  any  other  type  of  war  vessel  then  exist- 
tag.   The  fint  small  high-speed  boat  we  have  any  record  of  is  the 
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"  Miranda,"  built  by  Messrs  Thornvcroft  In  X871.  She  was  built 
of  light  steel,  was  ^5  ft.  in  length,  6|  ft.  beam  and  7^  ft.  draught, 
Totpedo  ^^  attained  a  speed  of  16*4  knots  with  a  single  screw, 
g^lSr  the  engine  runningat  555  revolutions  per  minute  and  indi- 
^^  eating  58  H.P.    The  results  obtained  with  her  attracted 

much  attention,  and  in  1873  Thomycroft  launched  for  the  Norwegian 
government  a  somewhat  larger  boat,  armed  with  a  spar  torpedo, 
which  attained  a  speed  of  15  knots.  Owing  to  the  introduction  of 
machine-guns  in  warships  as  a  defence  against  torpedo-boat  attack, 
it  was  recognized  that  there  was  a  very  slight  chance  of  a  boat 


Table  XVIIT.  gives  particulars  of  many  of  the  most  notable  toii>edo- 
boats  built  between  x87i  and  loio. 

The  torpedo-boat  tnus  estaoUshed  was  primarily  a  weapon  of 
offence,  the  only  two  elements  of  a  protective  nature  in  its  design 
being  those  of  small  size  and  high  speed ;  but  even  these  were  auo 
necessary  for  purposes  of  offence.  The  deadly  nature  of  their  attack, 
and  the  difficulty  of  meeting  it  in  the  ship  attacked,  led  to  the 
oonstnictbn  of  special  vessels  intended,  among  other  duties,  to 
meet  and  destroy  them.  The  French  "  Bombe  (1885)  \ras  one  of 
the  earliest  of  these;  and  the  "Rattlesnake"  and  three  sister 
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Totpcdo-boaU— 
Miranda 
i»t    torpcdo-bokt 
built.     . 
Lishtnliw   (ftftcr- 
wardi  No.  I  T-.B.) 
No.  10  T.B.  .    '. 
Swilt  (aftenraidi 
No.  Sx  T.B.)      . 
Falke.     .     .      . 
ist  clais  T.B. 
Forban    .     .     . 
No.  >o9  T.B. 
No.  IX  T.B.  .     . 
Coyu      .     .     . 
Cabbiano      .     . 
No.  aoT.B.  .     . 
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If  OB*  T.  S.  WUte  *  Ok.  Cowck 
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Menu  Nuiuiaad. 

Menn  Tbornycioft,  Leodoo. 

Measn  Yanow,  Loodoo. 

Mesan  Yaciow,  Loadon. 

Spexda 


spec 
Moi 


cMis  Dcaoy,  Dambaitaa. 
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SO.  Expetimcatal  boat 

X  ipar  toipedOi 

Sin^c  torpedo  tabc. 
X  tocpedo  tube. 

6—3  pdzB..  3  tnbca. 
t  mach-'gunt,  i  tubcfc 
4— X  pdre.,  a  tubes. 
a— X  pdn.,  a  tubes. 
3—3  pdri..  3  tubes. 
t'-ta  pdre.,  3  tubefc 
9—3  pan.,  a  tubes. 
3—3  pdiB.,  3  tubes. 
1— xj  pdia.,  3  Ubea. 


approaching  sufficiently  near  to  a  vessel  to  successfully  attack  her 
by  means  of  a  towing  or  a  spar  torpedo,  and  the  WJiitehead  torpedo 
fired  from  a  revolving  tube  on  the  deck  was  accordingly  adopted  as 
the  armament  of  future  torpedo-boats.  Thb  rendered  it  unnecessary 
for  the  torpedo-boat  to  approach  nearer  than  say  400  yds.,,  and  also 
enabled  the  torpedo  to  be  fired  without  stopping  the.  boat,  a  point 
of  great  importance.  The  first  torpedo-boat  for  the  British  navy 
was  built  by  Messrs  Thomycroft  four  years  later;  she  was  called  the 
"  Lightning[,"  was  75  ft.  in  length  and  3^  tons  displacement,  had 
engines  giving  nearly  500  H.P.,  and  obtained  a  speed  of  19  knots. 
She  was  armed  with  a  nngle  torpedo  tube.  The  boats  which 
followed  varied  somewhat  as  regards  size  and  speed,  but  on  the 
whole  pursued  the  usual  course  ofgrowing  larger  and  more  powerful 
with  each  new  design.  By  1885  the  length  had  gone  up  to  150  ft., 
the  displacement  to  125  tons  and  the  speed  to  30  knots.  This 
last  was  not  the  highest  that  had  been  obtained,  some  of  the 
earlier  and  smaller  boats  having  reached  31 1  knots;  but  the  boats 
of  1885  carried  a  heavier  armament,  consisting  of  six  3-pdrs. 
and  three  torpedo  tubes,  and  were  more  serviceable  and  seaworthy 
craft.  A  very  notable  boat  of  this  date  was  the  "  Swift,"  after- 
wards known  as  No.  81.  built  by  J.  S.  White  of  Cowes;  she  marked 
a  great  advance  in  seaworthiness  and  fighting  power  in  combina- 
tion with  high  speed. 

Messrs  Yarrow  built  for  the  Austrian  navy  in  1886  the  "  Falke," 
135  ft.  in  length  and  95  tons  displacement,  which  obtained  a  speed  of 
22 -4  knots  on  trial,  and  a  similar  boat  for  the  British  navy  of  105 
tonf  displacement,  armed  with  5  torpedo  tubes  and  three 3-pdr.  guns, 
which  attained  a  speed  of  23  knots  on  trial.  About  the  same  time 
Messrs  Thomycroft  built  the  "  Aricte  "  and  '*  Royo  "  for  the  Spanish 
navy.  These  vessels  had  twin  screws  and  water-tube  boilers.  The 
former  attained  a  speed  of  26  knots  on  the  measured  mile  and  24'9 
knots  on  a  3  hours  run,  and  the  latter  25'S  knots  on  the  measured 
mile  and  24*6  knots  on  the  2  hours'  run.  In  1895  M.  Normand  built 
the  torpedo-boat  "  Forban  "  for  the  French  navy,  which  attained 
a  speed  of  31*2  knots  on  trial,  and  the  boats  of  the  Normand  type 
which  followed  her  attained  equally  remarkable  speeds.  The 
maximum  speeds  for  the  British  torpedo-boats  up  to  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  were  from  33  to  23}  knots.  From  1901  to  1904  larger 
and  faster  types  of  torpcdo-lxKits  were  constructed.  These  boats 
were  160  ft.  to  16^  ft.  in  length,  17  ft.  to  18  ft.  beam,  8|  ft.  draueht, 
180  to  200  tons  displacement,  2900  I.H.P.,  attained  a  speed  of  25 
knots  and  were  armed  with  3  torpedo  tubes.  In  1906  to  1^09 
boats  of  a  new  and  still  faster  type  were  built  with  turbine 
machinery  and  burning  oil  fuel  instead  of  coal.  These  boats,  36 
in  number,  vary  from  166  to  185  ft.  in  len^h.  17}  to  19  ft.  beam, 
<i  to  6}  ft.  draught  and  343  to  308  tons  in  displacement.  They 
have  engines  of  3600  to  aooo  H.P.  giving  speeds  of  26  and  37 
knots,  anid  are  armed  with  two  12-pdr.  -gum  and  three  torpedo 
tubes.  The  first  twelve  ordered  in  IQ05  were  kt  first  known  as 
Coastal  Torpedo-boat  Destroyers,  ana  given  names  such  as  the 
••  Cricket,"  '*  Gadfly  "  and  ".Alayfly.'  They  are  now  numbered 
throughout,  t.«.  from  I  to  36.  The  prefix  O  has  been  added  to  the 
numbers  of  such  of  the  boats  originally  bearing  these  numbers  as 
are  still  in  existence,  to  distinguish  them  from  tne  new  type  boats. 


vessels,  the  first  of  the  Enslish  torpedo  gunboats,  came  closely  after 
her.  The  "  Rattlesnake  was  launched  in  1886,  was  of  525  tons 
displacement,  and  had  a  speed  of  19I  knots.  She  carried  a  more 
I>owerful  armament  than  the  torpedo-boats,  namely,  one  4-in.  gun, 
six  3-pdrs.  and  4  torpedo  tubes.  She  was  followed  in  1888  by  the 
"  Sharpshooter,  with  ten  sister  vessels,  still  larger  and  more  heavily 
armed.  They  were  230  ft.  long  and  735  tons  displacement,  had 
engines  developing  3500  H.P.,  giving  a  speed  of  19  knots,  and  carried 
two  4*7-in.  Q.F.  jsuns,  four  vpdrs.  and  two  torpedo  tubes. 
France  built  six  vessels  of  the  "  Bombe  "   ' 
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claJM,  and  the  "  Leger 
(a  slightly  larger  vessel),  and  in  1891  to  1896  built  five  other  torpedo 
gunboats  of  about  900  tons  and  21  knots.  The  last  was  named 
"  La  Hire,"  and  was  241  ft.  long,  27  ft.  6  in.'beam,  12  ft.  9  in.  draught, 
890  tons  dbplacement ;  was  armed  with  dx  O-pdr.  and  six  3-pdr. 
Q.F  guns  and  was  provided  with  engines  01  6aoo  I.H.P.  tor  23 
knots.  These  vessels  have  no  torpedo  tubes.  Tne  torpedo  cmiser 
"  Fleums,"  laid  down  in  1891,  was  armed  with  four  torpedo  tubes 
as  well  as  five  3-9-in.  and  six  3-pdr.  guns.  She  was  also  protected 
by  a  i^-in.  protective  deck  and  fittra  with  a  belt  of  cellulose  3  ft. 
thick  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water-line.  Her  dimensions  were: 
length  230  ft.,  beam  29}  ft.,  draught  aft  15  ft.,  displacement  1300 
tons,  I.H.P.  4000,  and  speed  18  knots. 

The  "  Niger"  class  of  1892,  which  Included  eleven  vessels  (fig. 
114,  Plate  xX.),.  were  repeats  of  the  "  Sharpshooters,"  except  that 
they  carried  an  additional  torpedp  tube  and  three  machine-guns, 
witn  certain  hull  additions  and  more  durable  machinery,  the  dis- 
placement being  increased  by  these  causes  to  810  tons,  and  the 
speed  being  reduced  by  a  quarter  of  a  knot.  In  1893  a  fourth  series 
of  this  class  df  vessel  was  begun,  known  as  the  "  Dryad  "  class,  and 
considerably  larger  than  the  "  Nigcrs,"  beine  250  ft.  long  and  of 
I070  tons  displacement.  They  are  of  3500  I.H.F.,  have  a  speed  of 
18}  knots,  and  carry  an  armament  of  two  4'7-in.  Q.F.  guns,  four 
6-pdrs.,  and  three  torpedo  tubes.  Five  vessels  of  thb  class  were 
built,  the  difference  between. their  general  appearance  and  that  of  the 
preceding  classes  beine  illustrated  by  fig.  115  (Plate  XX.),  which 
shows  the  "  Hazard,  which  in  1910  was  employed  on  special 
service  in  connexion  with  the  reception  and  trials  of  Britbh  sub- 
marines. In  these  thirty-one  British  vessels  of  the  torpedo  gunboat 
class  the  elements  of  strength  and  seaworthiness  arc  developed  at 
the  expense  of  speed,  and  they  combine  in  themselves  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  torpedo-boat  with  many^  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  small  cruiser.  The  successive  increases  of  displace- 
{ ment  are  very  largely  dtic  to  additions  to  the  hull,  gi\ang  greater 
I  habitability  and  trastworthiness  for  continuous  work  at  sea.  It 
I  will  be  noticed  that  the  speed  shows  a  continuous  falling  off:  but 
'.  the  "  Sharpshooter  "  class  and  subsequent  vessels  have  been  refitted 
with  water-tube  boilers  in  lieu  of  the  locomotive  boilers  originally 
fitted,  and  some  of  them  are  in  addition  re-€ngined,  with  the  result 
that  a  speed  of  21  knots  was  obtained;  this,  in  the  ordinary 
weather  met  with  at  sea,  would  probably  enable  them  to  overtake 
craft  of  lighter  types  possessed  of  considerably  greater  smooth-water 
speeds.  These  vessels  have  not  been  repeated,  many  of  them  have 
been  sold,  but  all  those  remaining  are  actively  employed  on  a  variety 
of  subsidiary  but  important  services. 
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-  -   *^'  -    '  •■  ■    -       ,„„  p,,^  ,0  ,  {„. 


high.prenure  turbine,  fioia  wh 
on  Ihe  inner  >i^[|°>lao  nv^nn 


1  by  Sir 
dru^. 


da  of  34  knott.  the  n 


in.gaing  deatroyen  of   the   "Acorn"   rlua,   deaifp 

and  a  apeed  of  29  knota  obtained.    Their  ^vaaela 
1  diiplacement.  2to  ft.  loog,  i;l  ft.  beam,  7)  ft 

"'Alann^and  "fli^''Mt 
all  the  other*  with  ^iwxia 

venty-three  dntroyera.    The  three  Australian  de^roy^  ti  ibe 
Panmalli "  das  were  deaigned  by  PiolciKii  Bile*,  aod  uc  of  700 

While  the  idea  of  the  torpedo-boat  deatioyer  origiiiatcd  in  Gml 
rilain.  and  the  £nl  boati  of  the  type  were  built  Ecr  the  Biitiik 
kvy,  foreign  powrra  were  not  alow  m  availin*  themaefvea  of 
wiita  Dbtained,  and  large  number*  of  torpedo-boat  ' 


VAR 

leeii  added  to  tbe  fleeU  of  lonJcn  navic*.  the  bnti  built  by  Mm 
tchichau  oT  Gerounv  and  NomuDd  of  Fnoce  laving  eoedklLy 
chicved  (uccot  ia  llie  atuinmcnt  oC  higb  ipnds  so  Ciul.  Ths 
'  Bainbridge  "  dw  |f>E.  iio,  Flaw  XXVJ,  b;iill  [or  the  U.S.  uvy 
a  1901.  ire  >45  it,  long,  1]  (1.  7  in.  wide,  draw  6[t.  Gin.  oi 
vater,  and  iuve  a  diaplaceiaent  of  ^o  ton*.  Their  lea-itoing  ipeed 
a  39  knota»  and  tlieir  armament  coosiKi  of  two  iS-in.  torpedo  Iiib«, 
wo  3'pdr.  Q.F.  pina.  and  five  6-pdn.  The  deKroyen  building  in 
igio  ate  of  741  lont  with  a  tpeed  of  19I  Icnota 

German  deKroyen  are  numbeRd  couecutlveiy,  the  Dumben 
leing  prefijced  by  lettcn  indkaliog  the  yard  whov  built. 
rbu*.  S  [or  Schiehau  worlu.  Elbing;  G,  Gernunia  worlu.  Kiel; 
/,  Vulcan  worlo,  Stettin-  Numben  beiow  90  hit  appropnated  for 
:orpcdO'baati.  Two  destn>ym  only  have  namra,  via.  5.  97.  bhich 
iIbo  bean  the  aaoie  I' SleipncT,"  India  fitted  to  KTveai  the  emperotli 

ling,"  taken  fiDm  China  in  19DO.  but  bulit  at  tbe  Schiehau  worlu  in 
I  aoB.  (The  Briliih  navy  liit  ilw  contaioi  the  name  of  a  dettnyer 
"  Taku;"  built  at  tbe  Hme  work!  in  1898,  and  alio  taken  Iron  Cbina 
m  1900.}  The  German  tnrpcdo-baal  Aotiila  li  dhided  up  into 
— I  — ..._  ,.j  L...  _  .,..-:-^  boat  ol 
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ansed  with  two  3'94b.  and  (our  iMidr.  guni  and  four  torpedo  tutiei; 
Ruiaia  wai  Iniiiciini  vemii  ai  about  looo  lou  and  oi  33  knou 


5uJh>un«  Boals: — About  1880  much  attenliort  began  to  be 
paid  by  sevenl  of  the  tuval  powen  to  the  devdopment  ol  Ihe 
submarine  boat,  tbe  United  Slates  and  France  in  particular. 

The  history  ol  the  subject  goes  back  at  least  jao  yean, 

achieved  by  David  BuihneU  in  ABietics  in  1775.  It  was  worked 
by  one  man,  for  whom  it  provided  Just  sufficient  room;  lu 
general  appearance,  accoiding  to  Bushuell'l  own  desciiplion. 
bore  some  resemblance  to  (wo  upper  tortoise  shells  of  equal 
size  joined  togtlhei,  tbe  entrance  to  the  vessel  being  represented 
by  the  opening  in  tbe  swellings  ol  the  shells  at  the  animal's 
head;  the  body  of  tbe  vessel  was  constructed  of  wood.  The 
operations  on  bond  were  entirely  manual.  By  an  oar  in  form 
ts  spindle  passing  through  the  top  the  boat  was 
lunk  or  raised,  by  another  oai  at  the  after  end  It  wu  ptupellcdi 
a  rudder  was  used  for  guidance,  andin  some  cases  for  propulsioni 
valves  admitted  water  when  luhmeigenn  was  Ttquired,  and 


Fic.  I IB.— Torpedo-boat  Dettroyer  "  Swift." 

6,  Chain  locker.  to,  Boiler-ruem. 

7.  Fresh-water  tank.  tl,  Engine-ioom. 


14.  Ward-room. 

15,  Maiadne. 

l£  SpiHt-room. 


19,  1 8-in.  torpedo  tube- 


1?.  S 


knoll,  while  th«  breadth  n 


been  reponcd.  Tlkey  are  anned 

Sni  and  three  lorpeda  tulies, 
P.  wenUunehediniqio. 
Is  lgo>-i9in  Japan  built  ir 

6-pdr.  gun>  ud  two  IdtpkId  ti 
number  of  boats  frcin  Mcssn  ' 
(lig.  III.  Pljte  XXV.)  wa>  oni 


the  Inr^ot  torxxdo-boat  deetroyer* 


Since  1S98  toipeda-boat  dettroven 
viuon  boali.  The  Gm  46,  built  be- 
^  similar  type,  the  length  gradually 

is  Mb  I.H.P.,  ipocd  [lam  i6t  to  iS 
tised  at  33  ft.,  and  Ihe  draught  at 
i  r«i6.  It  335  II.  long.  s6o  Inns  dis- 
i  chained  31-g  knoii  speed.  The 
which  fallavi^d  is  30  knots,  bul  several 

9*  own  yards  thm  dnlmytrs  of 

^myci^t  4  Vtmw.  *TTic "Niji '• 
one  oi  the  "  Ikadiochi  "  elas>  built  by 
displacement,  6000  l.H.P-  and  31  knots 
Ir-  and  four  b-pdt-  gunt  and  two  torpedo 

and  1908  Jai«n  built  35  dcsiroye™  nf 

m  building  two  ocean-going  amroyen, 
lakaic."  of  1150  tDn^  30,500  H.P-  and 

.V".'11t,'''S 


hand  pumps  discharged  this  water  wheit  it  was  desirsd  to  mme 
to  the  surface,  and  a  deticbahlc  weight  of  >oo  lb  was  also  supplied 
for  emergency  use.  The  air  in  the  boat  was  capable  of  supporting 
the  operator  for  thirty  minutes;  and  as  soon  as  he  brought 
the  boat  to  tbe  surface,  two  air  pipes,  for  discharge  of  foul  and 
supply  of  rresbaifiOpeaed  automatically-  A  compass,  a  pressure- 
gauge,  and  a  lounding-line  and  lead  were  among  the  fitting. 
Behiod  tbe  vessel  wai  a  large  magaiine  containing  15a  lb  ol 
powder.andatime-contronorejplodingit.  From  the  magazine 
was  led  a  lope  to  a  wood  screw  at  the  foie  part  of  the  crown  ol 
tbe  boat,  aiid  thii  icrew,  being  worked  from  within,  could  be 
drivea  into  the  object  to  be  destroyed  in  such  a  manner  as  10 
keep  tbe  tnagaiine  required  for  the  explosion  in  poHlion  after 
il  bad  beca  detached  from  the  boat.  Duiiog  Ihe  Wu  of  Inde- 
pendence tbe  boat  was  submerged  beneath  Ibe  British  warship 
"  Eagto,"  and  the  operator  attempted  to  attach  the  wood  screw 
to  her  bottom  planking:  in  this  he  failed,  appiremly  simply 
because  he  did  not  let  go  bis  detacbable  weight  and  so  get  enough 
upward  pressure  to  drive  tbe  screw  into  tbe  plank.  The  magaiine 
was  released  and  nploded  an  houi  afterwards,  but  at  some 

The  problem  of  submarine  navigation  received  the  practical 
attention  of  Fulton  during  the  time  that  he  was  making  his 
etperimenta  upon  steam  piopuluon,  and  even  at  an  earlier 
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period.  He  constructed  two  submarine  boats  in  France,  and 
one  in  America.  One  of  the  former,  the  "  Nautilus,"  was  built 
with  the  direct  encouragement  of  Napoleon  in  x8oi.  It  was 
supplied  with  compressed  air  for  respiration,  and  with  it  Fulton 
conducted  a  series  of  experiments  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mission  of  naval  officers.  He  descended  to  a  depth  of  35  ft., 
and  remained  under  water  for  fully  four  hours,  placing  below 
a  vessel  provided  for  the  purpose  a  torpedo  by  which  it  was 
blown  into  fragments.  As  with  his  steam  engine,  so  too  with  his 
submarine  boats,  the  report  of  the  commission  charged  with 
investigation  was  so  unfavourable  that  Fulton  was  much 
discouraged,  and  though  he  afterwards  continued  his  labours 
in  this  direction,  the  results  achieved  by  him  were  practically 
lost.  Fidton's  boat,  like  Bushnell's,  was  propelled  by  manual 
power,  two  horizontal  screws  being  employed  for  propulsion, 
and  two  vertical  screws  for  descending  and  ascending:  it  was 
built  of  wood  with  iron  ribs,  and  was  Scathed  with  copper. 

The  substitution  of  mechanical  for  hand  power  came  later,  and 
one  of  the  first  mechanically  driven  boats  was  the  "  Plongeur," 
built  in  France  in  1863  from  the  designs  of  Charles  Brun.  This 
boat  had  a  length  of  146  ft.  and  a  diameter  of  xa  ft.,  and  was 
propelled  by  an  8o-horse-power  compressed-air  engine.  During 
the  American  Civil  War  the  Confederates  built  a  number  of 
iron  dgar-shaped  boats;  some  were  propelled  by  steam  engines 
and  some  by  hand.  Each  was  armed  with  a  torpedo  containing 
50  to  70  lb  of  powder  carried  at  the  end  of  a  spar.  These  boats 
were  known  as  "  Davids,"  from  their  diminutive  size  as  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  ships  attacked,  and  in  1864  one  of  the 
hand-worked  boats,  50  ft.  long,  manned  by  a  crew  of  nine  men, 
successfully  attacked  the  Federal  ship  "  Housatonic,"  and 
sank  her  by  means  of  a  spar  torpedo,  but  in  so  doing  was  herself 
sunk.  It  is  claimed  that  the  loss  of  the  boat  was  due  to  faulty 
handling  and  not  to  inherent  defect.  Against  the  protest  of 
her  builder,  she  was  immersed  only  to  the  hatch  coaming;  and 
the  cover  being  left  open,  she  was  swamped  and  sunk  by  the 
wave  thrown  up  by  the  explosion. 

About  the  same  time  another  hand-worked  submarine,  called 
the  "  Intelligent  Whale,  "  26  ft.  in  length  and  9  ft.  in  diameter, 
attracted  some  attention  in  America.  An  officer  with  two 
other  persons  dived  with  her  in  water  about  x6  ft.  deep;  the 
officer,  in  diver's  dress,  left  the  boat  through  a  manhole  in  the 
bottom,  placed  a  torpedo  under  a  scow  and  blew  the  latter 
to  pieces. 

In  1875  ^f'  J'  P*  Holland  produced  his  first  plan  for  a  sub- 
marine vessel,  and  in  1877  he  constructed  a  small  experimental 
boat,  which  embodied  features  now  accepted  as 
^^y*^*  essentials  in  American  design.  His  plan  ensured  that 
when,  for  the  purpose  of  diving,  water  was  admitted 
into  compartments  of  limited  size,  the  total  weight  of  the  boat 
and  its  contents  should  still  be  a  little  less  than  the  total  buoyancy. 
Immersiou  was  maintained  by  the  action  of  horizontal  rudders, 
which  gave  a  downward  tendency  so  long  as  the  boat  had  any 
forward  motion,  and  there  always  remained  enough  surplus 
buoyancy  to  bring  the  boat  to  the  surface  on  the  stoppage  of 
her  propeUing  machinery.  Any  weight  constmied  on  board  was 
automatically  compensated  for  by  admission  of  water,  so  that 
the  total  weight  remained  fixed  and  constant;  while  the  con- 
finement of  the  water  to  small  compartments  further  secured  a 
fixed  centre  of  gravity.  The  securing  of  these  qualities  of 
fixed  weight  and  fixed  centre  of  gravity  is  essential,  and  the 
want  of  them  has  been  the  cause  of  failure  in  many  other  designs. 
With  the  necessarily  slight  longitudinal  stability  possessed  by 
a  submarine  boat,  any  chani{e  of  centre  of  gravity  in  the  fore- 
and-aft  direction  has  a  notable  effect  on  the  angle  of  trim; 
and  such  a  change  may  readily  occur,  for  instance,  from  the 
surging  of  water  in  a  large  ballast-tank  not  completely  full. 
An  unintentional  alteration  of  trim  when  the  submarine  boat 
is  being  propelled  involves  several  possible  dangers:  in  extreme 
cases  the  crew  or  some  of  the  fittings  may  be  thrown  out  of 
position,  but  in  any  case  the  path  of  the  submarine  is  altered, 
and  may  tend  cither  to  too  great  immersion  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  breaking  the  surface  of  the  water  on  the  other.    From  the 


risk  of  these  dangers  it  is  claimed  by  Mr  Holland  that  las  design 
is  free.  The  first  of  his  boats  now  under  discussion  was  steered 
down  and  up  inclines  by  her  horizontal  rudders,  and  motiw- 
power  was  obtained  from  a  petroleum  engine.  The  tests  to 
which  she  was  subjected  showed  that  inefficiency  of  the  engine, 
difficulty  of  vision  and  trouble  with  the  ooo^mss  tended  to 
destroy  the  boat's  usefulness. 

In  X883  Mr  Nordenfeldt,  famous  as  an  inventor  tn  many 
directions,  built  a  submarine  boat  at  Stockholm.  She  had  a 
length  of  64  ft.,  a  main  diameter  of  9  ft.  and  a  diqalacexnent  of 
60  tons;  she  was  propelled  by  a  compound  surface-condensiBg 
engine  indicating  100  H.P.,  and  on  a  measured-mile  trial,  not 
bdng  submerged,  attained  a  wpttd  of  9  knots.  Steam  was 
supplied  by  an  ordinary  marine  return-tube  boiler,  worked 
under  forced  draught,  which  could  be  fired  as  long  as 
the  boat  was  at  the  surface.  Storage  of  steam  was 
effected  at  the  surface,  and  the  steam  thus  stored  was 
used  todrivetheengine  in  the  submerged  condition.  To 
store  sufficient  steam  two  large  tank  reservoirs  or  dstenis  were 
connected  with  the  boiler,  and  the  contents  of  boiler  and  tasks 
(8  tons  of  water  in  all)  were  raised  to  a  temperature  oonrstxMiding 
to  150  lb  pressure.  In  preparing  for  submergence  the  fixing  of 
the  boiler  was  stopped,  and  the  steam  given  off  by  the  heated 
water  in  boUer  and  tanks  sufficed  to  propel  the  boat  for  a  period. 
The  smoke  was  driven  out  through  two  channels,  whkfa  pased 
round  the  hull  and  pointed  astern.  The  material  of  the  hail 
was  mild  steel,  the  frames  bdng  3  in.  by  3  in.  by  |  in.,  and  the 
plating  f  in.  to  f  in.  in  thickness;  the  depth  to  which  she  cooki 
safely  descend  was  about  50  ft.  When  bsllssted  ready  lor  a 
submerged  trip,  this  boat  showed  only  a  very  small  don^  Us 
observation  above  the*  level  of  the  water,  the  reserve  boojascy 
represented  by  this  dome  being  but  i  cwt.  To  ovetcome  ths 
reserve  two  propellers  working  on  vertical  shafts  were  fitted  ia 
sponsons,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  nearly  amidships.  These 
propellers  were  driven  by  a  6-horse-power  engine,  and  drew  the 
boat  under  water  to  the  desired  depth;  an  automatic  contrivance, 
set  in  motion  by  the  water  pressure  outside  the  boat,  ckszag 
the  throttle-valve  when  the  safety  limit  of  depth  was  approached. 
On  coming  to  rest,  the  reserve  buoyancy  brought  the  Ixtat  again 
to  the  surface.  When  propelled  by  Uie  main  *«g»«M^  in  the 
submerged  condition,  the  boat  was  kept  horiaontal  by  means  of 
two  bow  rudders  operated  by  %  plumb  weight.  The  cxrw 
consisted  of  three  men  only,  this  small  number  rendering  un- 
necessary the  employment  of  artificial  means  of  iwt««»im»*g 
a  pure  atmosphere.  The  sdieme  oS  attack  was  to  MfpgoaA 
the  hostile  sUp  running  at  the  surface  until  the  danger  of 
discovery  was  imminent,  then  to  descend  to  the  "awash" 
condition  with  only  the  dome  above  water,  and  finally  to  go 
below  the  surface  and  advance  to  striking  distance  entirely 
submerged,  rising  if  necessary  once  or  twice  to  allow  the  direciioB 
to  be  adjusted  by  observations  made  from  the  dome  "  awadu" 
The  weapon  of  offence  employed  was  a  Whitehead  torpedo, 
carried  outside  on  the  bow  and  discharged  mechanically.  Soreni 
Urger  boats  were  subsequently  built  from  Mr  Nordenfeidi'i 
designs;  they  all  involved  the  same  principles,  hut  were 
in  some  details  made  more  efikient  both  for  attack  and 
defence. 

The  three  main  points  insisted  upon  by  Nordenfddt  were: 
(i)  that  his  method  of  storing  energy  gave  him  a  reservoir  whick 
was  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  could  readily  be  repaired  if 
necessary,  and  required  for  its  manipulation  no  knowledge 
beyond  that  possessed  by  an  ordinary  engineer ;  (a)  that  for 
submergence  he  relied  on  mechanical  means  easfly  oootroOed, 
adding,  as  a  criticism  upon  the  alternative  method  ci  desccndizig 
by  steering  downwards,  "  I  need  only  point  out  the  great  risk 
of  allowing  an  object  xoo  ft.  long  and  of  great  weii^t  to  proceed 
in  the  downward  direction  even  at  a  small  angle,  as  the  impetns 
gained  would  very  easily  carry  it  beyond  a  safe  depih  so  quickly 
that  they  might  not  have  time  to  check  it  ";  (3)  that  the  bo* 
rudders  always  secured  a  horizontal  position  when  the  boat  wis 
running  submerged,  which  position  h^  had  found  to  be  a 
fua  Hon  for  a  submarine  boat. 
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In  nspoiue  to  an  inviutfon  (or  propottli  tat  Mibnuiinu, 
nude  by  the  U^.  govemmtnt  in  1887,  dtsigni  by  Holkul  ud 
Nordenlddt  were  fuhniiiied  After'  much  coiuideralKm  tbe 
propouli  of  the  foimei  designti  were  xxtpted,  and  [armed 
the  buii  of  tbe  deusra  for  the  "  Flunier,"  the  "  HolUnd  " 
and  the  lix  veueli  ol  the  "  Adder  "  cUsa.  From  wlut  hu  beta 
already  Mated,  the  oiticlim  of  Adminl  Hichbora  (chief  con- 
itruclor  of  the  U.S,  navy)  wiU  be  undtntood  when  he  char- 
aclerues  Ha]laDd'i  method  t>  a  "  iteeting-under  "  or  "  diving  " 
device,  aad  NoideDfeldt't  u  a  "down-haul"  or  "•ioJdng" 
deaign.  The  great  toajotity  of  modeni  boau  are  worked  by 
the  HolUnd  method.  The  "  Plunger  "  wu  lulhocized  in  igoj ; 
ahe  has  a  length  ol  85  It,,  diameter  11)  it.,  light  di^lacement 
154  toni  and  toad  diiplacement  168  tons;  ihe  !•  ol  niffident 
alrength  for  a  lubmergence  of  75  ft.,and  when  wholly  tubmergcd 
bis  a  margia  of  buoyancy  ol  1  ton.  In  addition  to  her  horizontal 
tudden  for  diving,  ahe  has  two  down-haul  iciewi,  fitted  in 
opposition  to  Mr  Holland's  rcconunendationi;  ihe  may  there- 
foie  be  said  to  be  a  combinatioot  for  diving  puTpoKfl,  of  both 
the  Holland  and  the  Nordczifeldt  deiigna.  The  "  Plungtr'i " 
^nea  are  used  for  propul^n  when  ihe  is  navigated  at 
:c  of  tbe  water.  As  originally  designed  they  were 
am  engines,  driving  triple  screws,  but  have 
snce  oeen  altered  to  gasolene  intemal-combustion  en^es 
driving   1  ungle   screw,      These   engines  are  alia   used   lor 


control  in  the  vertical  plane  that  she  may  be  kept  wUItt  moving 
within  a  few  inches  of  any  desired  depth,  and  that  she  may  be 
brought  to  the  surface  and  submerged  again  in  a  very  thort 
time."  A  good  idea  of  the  general  form  of  the  "  Holland  "  may 
be  obtained  from  fip.  ui,  ii],  114  and  iij  (Plate  XXVII.), 
the  last  three  ol  which  represent  this  vend  ■' 
trial)  to  test  her  drivir.g  t]i   ' 


charging  elecliic  accumulators,  from  which  alone  motive-power 
can  be  obtained  when  the  boat  is  submerged.  The  current  for 
charging  Ihe  accumubton  b  obtained  from  a  dynamo  o(  ;o  H.P., 
which  can  always  be  tun  in  the  awish  condition  to  keep  the 

r-  and  water-light,  communication  is  kept 
he  outer  air  by  means  ol  ducti  and  a  smoke-pipe, 
r  brining  in  air  for  comb 
and  ine  latter  canyipg  off  deleieriou 
For  tuhmergence  special  fittings  are  u 
and  pipes,  and  to  stop  the  gasolene  generator.    The  ma 
i*  then  no  longer  available,  and  for  propulsion  power 
from  the  accumulalon,  the  dynamo  thus  becoming 
which  derive*  current  Irom  the  accumulators  and  itx 
the  acrew-ihall.     A>  wis  the  case  with  Mr  HoUand 


the  Ion 


"  Plunger  "  was  to  have  bad  a  surface 
speed  ol  15  knots;  her  anticipated  speed  awash  or  luhmerged 
is  now  B  knots.  To  auisL  in  determining  the  boal'a  direction  a 
(oxKra  lucida  a  ordinarily  provided,  but  for  correcting  this 
Mr  Holland  prefers  trusting  to  observations  made  during 
occasional  rises  to  the  aurfsce;  for  this  purpose  the  boat  is 
provided  with  a  conning  lower  4  ft.  high,  protected  with  4-in. 
iteeL  The  "  Plunger  "  is  armed  with  Whitehead  torpedoes, 
and  has  two  tubes  for  discharging  Ihem.  After  many  trials 
It  was  at  last  dedded  to  build  a  repeat  of  the  "  Adder  "  to  talie 
her  place,  and  this  second  "  Plunger  "  was  completed  In  i^j. 
The  "HoUand"  is  *  (millet  boil,  having  a  length  of  about 
S4  ft  ■  and  was  purchaaed  in  iqoo.  The  oRIcial  report  on  this 
vesd  Is  that  "  ahe  has  shown  hendl.  capable  ol  such  perfect 


and  dcUvmd  early  in  i88j.  The  Ecnglh  of  a  bt 
M.  Cinibclio  teas  was  lb  ft.  sin.;  il had  an  ova 
Indepthaiid3ft.]in-in  hieadth.and  fapemllDi 


glased  openings.   Then  wj 
level  with  Ihe  glia  w 


.  117.    The 
.and  at  Ihe 


w>iiere.  The  pioiive-power  was  fumiAbcd  Jiy  acciimula 
electric  enerw  MDred  therein  driving  a  eerew  propcilei  I 
ol  a  motor,  No  meant  of  rvchargine  these  accumularon 
bauRed  was  provided  on  board.  Submcnion  was  effecre 
millinawalcrintoIB  nka  divided  bytfansvcixbuikheadiat 


and  the  dutth  dingtd  it  almyi  in  nich  > 
fiom  ■  tank  u  ihe  low  end  o(  Ihc  boat. 


[WAR  VESSELS 


.. .  whQe  the  othen 

bt  tbe  endi.    Poasdnc  L. „_  _    .  . 

-^  ~^-dr  pndeceHor,  thae  improved  boata  were  filtfd  alw  with  an 

latic  appancua  for  ngulatina  the  depth  of  aubipenioQ'     In 

iia  noulalor  a  piitoo  ia  iDovcd  ajoBf  a  ^linder  by  the  rotation 

"'    "  ".   The  moveroeot  of  "" 


»^.'' 


y  OQ  board  ihip  and  lower  (itMn 


»pell<-     "     "   "■"'' 

very  limiletl-     Rrcecil  Goub 

Tiie"Gyiiii»1e"'w».  toi 

ateel  veaad,  with  a  length  of  59  ft.  ana  a  aupuuxmnit  01  yt  lotai 
beliH  of  an  experimental  character  oniy^  ehe  hai  no  weapoii  of 

Sttb*  ■'Gmuw'zltd*"  and  of  the""  Moiw''"Ut»  both  ba^ 
ha  thoK  ef  the  "Gynnoie,"  the  fonner  having  i  length  of  i^^ 
ft.  and  a  dlBpUcemenl  of  J*j  tona.  Iiv  both  ofthote  the  hull  is 
nf  hmnH>!  nnr  great  advAutafie  of  thia  metal  being  that,  lihe 
.  /^-..L_,  boalA.  it  n  nDn-maEneiic  in  chatacter, 
sturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  compao- 

e^fur^heTfor"  attack  with  WhitrfMd 
d"  ha**^  *"benf^  '''™of''  torued  ' 
fl'JId    ^e*"Cu.IaL'"zlsd*.*'  'like    the 


.    Sbe  wH  buill  al  Cherbourg  in 


the  bronie  of  the  Coubel 
With  Ihelr  targe 


Wani'l?  Blutii 
"I  eoormouily 


^,  it  affo^  i£ J  , 

=.,ij[*a't' a  diar—  ■•■- — ^  "■ 

tiu  povci  of  au' 


jdbyMr  Si-na 

tHnpoiVT  wilh*Mr  J. ^H^nd"in'Se  United  Suies  et  America 
Kia  eariiot  boat,  the  *'  Anonaut,"  waa  intended  ratber  for  nrnaing 
aLojifl  the  bottoia  la  ahallaw  water  than  for  onlina^  navicatica: 
aod  for  Bending  out  divcfa  father  thao  for  diadiatiins  uvgcdocL 
For  thia  pvrpiiw  it  ■*•  filled  wilh  vheda  for  ranninf  atoat  tie 
bottom  and  wiib  an  air-tight  chamber  haviof  a  hatch  at  ilv  buna* 
which  could  be  ojicned  wlien  the  air  ptEuure  io  the  chamber  n, 


retained  in  many  of  the  modi 


EST 


1  layinE  daiiu 

I  in  malteia  Dl  delail  are  Ihoae  bDilt  by  il 
>mpBny  of  Spezia,  deiigr.ed  by  Colond^  Lj 

hv  tli^  TirmianLi  WrT<7  rj  Kiel,  nvhkh  are 

nUey.     The  Riu 

ledVM.'pm"  "  ""^ 
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m  u  lit^MJ*^*; 


_..    .  n  weifthl  of  nuchu>erv  or  CQuip- 

iTkcnt  un  be  cankd  oa  ■  ^vta  tubmer^ed  dispJicTfiwiitj  and  Ine 
whole  probkm  retolvn  iuelf  idta  Hukiog  Om  comprocniH  wbich 
will  b«t  mevt  Lbe  requbi 

on  this  Hil:^!,  whkh  have  tendsl 

OKiumptum  of  a  ndkal  diffmnee  L  ^uhw^lo  «klw«wii  »»«>  vi 
high  reserve  of  buoyancy  and  tbcae  ef  knr  iwrvci  even  to  the 
wtont  of  giving  tben  Uk  dUfefenl  nance  of  *'  ntbraenble  "  and 
"  eubiTiArine/'  Another  tecbnical  point  Inlhedcelfn  of  tubnannet 
which  haa  frequently  been  the  aub^cct  of  noii-tecuiical  dncwiion 
is  the  dCMfabJity  oeothefwlae  of  *'  bow^uddetm  "  or  "  kytfropianca--" 
ThJi  queation  dependa  oa  the  lotm  of  the  bat,,  and  the  raaDDa  in 
which  it  i>  propued  Id  handle  her,  and  la  unaattable  for  dncimion 
cvoept  in  retatfcni  to  the  aacertaiocd  tesdeocie*  <ii  ■  particuUr  form 
under  the  vertical  hwliDdynamical  forcea  irtuch  an  art  Dp  by  iU 

^milar  con^kfationa apply  to  the  qneationi  wbctbera  fubmarine 
boat  aboukihaveaieiiarateineamof  propultion  for  vjrfAce-ninning 
dialinct  from  that  fitted  for  iubniergedpropuLdon»uid  if  to,  whether 
it  ahould  coot"-*  "'  — *—  —  :».— '.i-™.k..-»:'s«  ^^^i^^  n- 
account  of  the 


..je  type  of  heat  engine,  France  waa  the  on 

in  1910  had  liiled  Mnm  engine*  in  rccenUy  built  1 
the  genera]  tendency  wu  iindouhtcdly  to  uk  inn 
enginea»  of  which  tlicae  burnine  hoivy  oil  are  much 
working  than  tboie  uing  guolene- 

The  general  tendericy  in  loio  wiutoincresae  the 
f>.^.^      '—■""-■^-'"-  in  the  design,  apart  from 


SHIP 

iixh  aa  b>7,    length  and  gM  Ic 

iSS  ton*  nirTace  diiplaceinent.  were  laTd^vn.    The  H.P' 
three  (ubmeniblet  are  l4oi>,  i;aci  and  lya  reflectively  at  tu 
irface,  Biving  a  ipeed  of  15  knot*  (submerged  ipred  10  kooti)^ 
After  tnecompletion  Dfthe  last  boot  of  the"  Adder  "cloM  already 


boala.     In 


.jmbwtHnengincaTequired  for  their  v 

i  unprovnncqt  or  povUe  cUmination  of 

.  and  noton  for  Bibmerlcd  r '"'"' 

«ding1y  treat  for  the  pomr 
irhicb  la  ohuined  f  niB  heat  en 


,.  ™  .,-,,-_- — ,^. , el  the  really  important 

detail*  of  their  nbrnarine  boat*,  to  an  eveo 
greater  cneni  than  Ihoa  of  ORlinary  winhipa. 
Some- paitirulan,  honiewr,  tt  the  newer  nib- 
marinetof  different  con  nlrinare^ven  below,  prin- 
cipaJly  10  illurtrsle  the  wugiBia  in  *uv  and  power. 

In  framt,  in  ifor.M.  Komaasdi,  already  re- 
lened  to  a*  the  dewgner  d  th*  "  Mono  "  and 
"  Cuitave  ZUt."  pcndured  two  other  boatt.  Ibe 
'_|Fran5a»"  and  " Alg*riefl,"  iinii^lar  to  the 

■■  SUure  "  and "'  Eaeadon  "  of  a  modified  "  Narval" 
type,  were  built  iRim  M.  LaubeuTi  dengna  in 
ijot:  two  otber*ofa^milaTtyi)e,the"  Aigrette" 
and  "Ciganie,"but  of  170  tona  Hiifacc  diuilace- 

mcnl,  werel>uUt  ini904.  aikd  1*0  other  alill  larger 
boalt,  the  "Circ*  "and '' Calypao,"  in  190J.  Theae 

^.Jteavy  oa  engina  are  filled  to  'give  1  u' 

bosu  cf  the  '"  GnOme  "  type,  of  100  lona  and  a8o  H.P.  and  1 JJ  ft. 
in  length,  deiigned  by  M.  Maugaa,  were  camnRnced  in  1899.    In 

nuniTHlinM.  Romaiiotti'idHiign:  tiieyarepfilt.  inlengthandof  68 

-Jld  have  a  turface  tpoed  of  8  linotB  and  a  ipeed 

bmergnl.  Their  motiv^powvr  la  eicclrica]  both 
fur  aurface  and  aubmeneif  propulsion,  ew^  In  the  caae  cf  two 
tnata  which  are  provided  with  beniol  moton  for  lurface  work. 
Frooi  I9«  to  1909,  34  boata  of  the  "  PIuvi«»e  "  type  of  twin«rew 
■nbmeriiHcadeiigned  by  M.  Laubcur  werelaiddown!  tbeyha^va 
rlii]ijicedient  on  the  turface  of  393  torta,  and  have  encine*  cf 
TOO  H.P.  and  a  ipeed  of  I)  knola  on  the  turface,  and  440  H.P.  and 
a  qnd  of  7I  krutt  when  ubmerged.  Eighteen  boatt  of  the  data 
bnve  triple^xpariHOn  enginea,  and  each  cf  the  lemalnrSer  haa  two 
Dind  heavy  oil  nutora  for  turface  nropultion,  while  all  have  eleetric 
nwtcrt  for  ve  when  aubmergefL  Sane  ef  tlie  tteara-driven  boata 
hive  trlMericd  7J0  m.  io  gi  houm,  while  the  "  Paprn  "  urilh  oil 

I—.,  Rochefott  to  Onut  m  lii  day*  without 

In  fig.  118  (Plate  XXVll.)  ia 
*"! boat* of tUt data,  Thelwin- 
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» .•od  m  <™ 


tS  "Octopua/'   which  unde 
by  the  Electric  Bolt  Cc 


with  rnaajmani  trial  yeadanf  I. 

"  Vipetv'  generally  trniilar  to  En 

ful  than  tbE  "  Ociopot,"  werfl  al -.-j 

ipper,''  "  Boqita."  "  Stingray 
the  "Octopi&''  ia  im.    ' 


c  tucceiHHi  nPthe^iollag 
ce  in  all  remectt  over  I 
laving  two  torperSo  tub 
ahe  It  of  about  173  to 
he  aucfacc,  and  iacndib 


.during  IQ 
and'T'ai 


je  aa  th^  "  Octopi&''  in  im.    The  "  Salnon,''  a  I 
to  tbe  '^  OcEopua,"  nit  of  >70  tiHia  tntplacement  on 

"'"    ». -■  — J  cjf™i,j  foof  torpedo  tubea, 

d  witli  trial  tpecdt  of  13  knot 
July  1910  thii  boat  n 


to  Kirfaoe'Uncf  9)  1 .„    ...,_,  ., 

be  ocean  paitage  of  about  700  to  goo  m.  Irooi  Qui 
D  Kingston,  Bermuda,  in  four  days,  and  returned  in  abc 
ime.  proving  hertdl  remarkably  seaworthy  '--  --   - 


ther  encountered.    Sevoal  nmilar 
ij.'*'hg,'by;..  '  """      "" 


In  1900  Grul  !ir!:-:-r  i-^l- 
rxken,San*A  M:,<;ni,at  B, 

Jeelric  Boat  CcTijiany  of  New  York,  were  eruL,l,-|  ,„  embody  in 
heir  dcsipit  all  iKc  teaniret  of  the  HoUand  boats  o(  iln;  "Adder" 


Name  or 
Cb»o( 

Boat. 

cSs±. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

.SpI-t:, 

S 

Sir 

1!:;- 

BS 

99 
99 
99 

sh 

1: 

Cr9-C3B     . 

\^^o 

!m 

ir- 

3»0 

600 

calling  11  any  interrnediate  pon. 
■hown  Ibe  "  Vendemiaiic."  one  of  tl 

Krtr  ubntarines  of  the  "Emeraooe  "  ciaia,  tia  in  numoer,  oe- 
liineil  hf  M.  Mauga*  and  laid  down  In  loo«,  are  of  approiimaicly 
the  ami  ditptacemenl  a*  the  "  FluviCte  claH  and  of  about  the 
tame  ipeed;  (heir  molive-power  coniittt  of  two  Diesel  heavy  oil 
enrlnei  on  surface  and  eleclric  moton  when  tubmerged.  A  coih- 
bdcrable  advance  in  length  and  di^vemenl  was  made  b  1907, 

•ben  the  "Mariotte,"'  ai*  fl.  in  lenirh,  5JI  font  dl-r' "  — 

Ihc  lurlacc.  and  61^  ions  submcrgedT  ibe  "  Archim^dc 


For  turface  propuIiiorL  Dl,  which  alto  baa  heavy 
:ompleIed  ui  September  I9t>9,  and  was  the  firtl  of 
loata  lor  the  dOHgn  of  which  Sir  Philip  Wattt  ou 
^■ihU.    She  patted  through  her  triall,  and  leven 

0  under  caottrucIkHL     Fig.  139  (Plate 
?33,  while  fig.  130  ihon  Dl  under  weigh 

1  flotilla  in  Rirttnouth  Harbour. 


jSVlIloSIeTTview  o?( 
ontheiuificc.andli(.I3li 

Ruiritt  purchated  the  L . 

rgof.  This  boat  te6j  fLloni,  iljtouditptacementon 
and  ETO  font  submeiwt  Tne  turface  tpeed  la  stated  to 
and  the  lubmerged  o  haot^  A  lar^^er  boat,  of  135  tor 
rneni — (he  "  Simon  Lake  " — wat  also  purchased,  and  foiu  ui„«i>  »■ 
(hesBiDe  lite  built  in  1904-190^.  In  1907  another  unaJI "  Lake  "boat 
of  no  tons  was  obtained,  and  in  i9oSajuJ  1909  aeven  larger  vmels. 
13$  fL  long,  la  ft  beam,  450  tons  on  surface,  5D0  toni  submerged. 
16  knot*  khM  on  surface  with  petrol  enginea.  and  6(  knati  lub- 
mer^,  with  electrk:  motor*.    Of  the  "  Holland  "  type  Ruitia  hai 


m  the  turface 


ittoftbe"! 


obtained  three 


irlace-    ^he  ha 
!,  rii  ft.  long,  !■ 

Xboatsof  the"  Lake"  type  are  driven  hy  engine*  ol  IJOO  H.P., 
ire  itated  to  carry  an  armament  ol  two  J-jdr.  aod  two  machine 

ubmarlnFt  under  connructian  Id  1910  were  SW  Ions  dis^acemcnt 
n  the  turface. 

Crroany  did  not  buud  tubmarinei  until  t9o«-  when  Hi  was 
lunched  at  the  Getmsnia  Worki.  Kiel.    She  it  im  It.  long.  irlt. 

in.  beam,  7  ft.  9  in.  tlraugbt  and  340  tont  on  Ihc  mrlacc,  being 
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•lishtly  larger  than  the  Ruasaan  boats  built  by  the  same  firm.  She 
is  nttra  with  twin-screws  driven  by  petroleum  motors  of  450  H.P., 
giving  a  speed  of  11  knots  on  the  surface,  and  electric  motors  of 
200  H.P.,  giving  a  speed  of  9  knots  when  submerged.  Three  l8-in. 
torpedoes  are  carried,  one  bow  tube  only  bein^  provided.  In 
1908-1909  three  larger  boats  were  built  at  Dantzig,  and  in  1909- 
1 9 10  three  of  600  tons  displacement  at  the  Germania  works.  The 
boats  were  reported  to  have  made  very  long  sea  passages  without 
escort. 

Japan  commenced  buildins  "  Holland  "  boats  in  190s.  The  first 
five  were  87  ft.  in  length  and  125  tons  displacement.  Two  smaller 
boats  of  86  tons  were  also  built.  In  1908  two  boats  of  320  tons  were 
built  at  Barrow,  and  despatched  by  steamer  to  Japan;  and  three 
similar  boats  were  in  19 10  beingbuilt  in  Jafnn. 

In  1894  Italy  launched  the  "  Delfino,"  a  single-screw  boat  of  105 
tons  and  150  H.P.  The  type  has  not  been  repeated,  but  in  1905 
a  fresh  start  was  made  witn  three  boats  of  tne  "  Glauco  type, 
twin-screw  boats  of  150  tons  on  the  surface,  175  tons  submerged, 
H.P.  on  surface  600  to  700,  speed  Id  knots  on  surface  and  8  knots 
submerged.  In  1908  three  similar  but  larger  boats  followed,  the 
largest  being  the  Foca,"  137  ft.  9  in.  long,  i^  ft.  beam,  displace- 
ment 175  tons,  900  H.P.  and  15  knots  speed  in  surface  condition, 
325  tons  displacement,  200  H.P.  and  9  knots  when  submerged, 
fitted  with  two  18-in.  torpedo  tubes.  In  1910  six  simiUr  but  lai^ 
boats  were  laid  down  at  Spezia. 

The  incr»scd  interest  in  naval  matters  In  Austria  a  shown  by  the 
expenditure  on  submarines  as  well  as  on  battleships.  In  1907  two 
boats  of  the  "  Lake  "  type  100  ft.  long.  250  tons  submerged,  were 
laid  down  at  the  government  dockyardrat  rola;  between  that  date 
and  19 10  two  boats  of  modified  "  Holland  "  type,  138  ft.  long,  300 
tons  submerged  and  12  knots  surface  speed,  were  built  at  riume, 
and  two  of  the  "  Germania  "  type  ordered  from  Kiel. 

The  Swedish  government  began  by  building  a  submarine  boat, 
the  "  Hoien,"  which  is  understood  to  have  resembled  the  early 
"  Holland  "  designs.  In  1910  the  "  Hvalen,"  a  boat  similar  to  the 
latest  Italian  submarines,  was  built  for  the  Swedish  government 
by  the  Fiat  San  Giorgio  Company  at  Spczia,  and  acquired^  some 
notoriety  by  making  the  voyage  from  Spezia  to  Stockholm  without 
escort,  mduding  a  longest  run  of  about  700  m.  from  Spezia  to 
Cartagena. 

The  "  Dykkeren,"  a  submarine  of  the  "  Laurent! "  type,  but 
entirely  electrically  propelled  both  at  the  surface  and  submerged, 
was  built  by  the  Fiat  San  Giorgio  Company  at  Spezia  for  the  Danish 

Eavcmmcnt  in  1909.  She  is  credited  with  a  maximum  speed  of  12 
nots  on  the  surface  and  8  knots  submerged,  but,  depending  entirely 
on  the  energy  stored  in  electric  accumulators,  her  radius  ofaction  is 
necessarily  restricted. 

^eet  Auxiliaries. — ^Various  types  of  auxiliaries  are  provided  in 
the  principal  navies  to  perform  services  of  a  supplementary,  though 
frequently  important  character.  In  many  cases  fighting  vessels 
of  the  older  classes  have  been  converted  and  adaptea  as  well  as  is 
practicable  for  these  services,  but  in  other  cases  new  vessels  have 
Seen  built  or  arrangements  made  with  ovners  of  suitable  merchant 
ships  for  the  adaptation  and  use  of  those  ships  when  reouired  by 
the  navies.  Amongst  such  auxiliaries  the  following  are  found  in 
the  British  navy: — hfiru-layini  vessels — second<laM  cruisers  of 
the  Apollo  class  modified  for  the  purpose  ;/Iee^re^t>  skips — the 
modified  merchant-built  vessels  "  Assistance  "  of  9600  tons  dis- 
placement and  the  "Cyclops"  of  1I300  tons;  disiilling  vessel — 

Aquarius  "  of  3660  tons,  a  modified  merchant  vessel,  and  a  large 
number  of  tank  vessels  such  as  the  "  Provider"  of  395  tons, specially 
built  for  distributing  fresh  water;  dep<4  and  repair  skips  for 
destroyers^the  modified  cruisers  "  Blake,^' "  Blenheim,"  "  Leander  " 
and  '^  St  George,"  and  the  modified  merchant  vessels  "  Hecla  " 
and  "  Tyne  " ;  depot  skips  for  submarines — the  modified  cruisers 
"  Bona  venture."  ''  Thames,"  Ac,  and  the  repair  ship  "  Vulcan," 
as  well  as  a  new  vessel  the  '*  Maidstone,"  of  3600  tons,  laid  down 
at  Scott's  Yard.  Greenock,  in  1910;  oil  tankvessds — the  merchant 
built  vessels  "  Petroleum."  of  9900  tons  and  "  Kharki "  of  1430 
tons,  and  a  new  vessel,  the  "  Burma  "  of  3870  tons,  laid  down  at 
the  Greenock  Dockyard  Co.'s  Yard  in  1910.  The  hospital  skip 
"  Maine  "  of  ^540  tons  was  fitted  up  for  service  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Spanisn-American  War,  and  was  presented  to  the  British 
government  in  1901  by  the  Atlantic  Transport  Co. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  arrangements  are  made  for  fitting  up  fast 
vessels  such  as  the  "  Mauretania  "  and  "  Lusitania  "  with  a  number 
of  6-in.  or  other  Q.F.  guns  for  service  as  merchant  cruisers  in  time 
of  war,  when  they  would  be  used  as  ocean-going  scouts,  or  for 
the  protection  of  trade  routes.  Corresponding  arrangements 
are  made  by  several  other  countries,  while  in  Russia  and  Japan 
special  mercantile  cruisers  have  been  built  under  the  title  of 
Volunteer  steamers.  A  full  account  of  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet 
is  to  be  found  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr  H.  Rowell  at  the  Institute  of 
Naval  Architects  1905,  later  vessels  being  described  in  Engineerint; 
nth  March  1910.  and  an  account  of  the  Jammese  Volunteer 
vessels  will  be  found  in  International  Marine  Enginuringt  June 
1909. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr  J.  H.  Narbeth,  M.V.O.,  for  valuable 
assistance  in  preparing  this  article.  (P.  Wa.) 


SHIPBUILDOrO.  Wlien  ships  were  built  of  wood  and  propdkd 
by  sails  their  possible  sise  and  proportions  were  linnjted  by  the 
nature  of  the  structural  material,  while  the  type  of  structure  had 
been  evolved  by  long  experience  and  was  incapable  oC  any  xadkal 
modification.  Speed  depended  so  much  on  drcuiastanns  inde- 
pendent  of  the  design  of  the  vessel,  such  as  the  state  of  the  wind  and 
sea,  that  it  was  impossible  to  include  a  definite  speed  over  a  vojrage 
or  measured  distance  as  one  of  the  essential  requirements  of  t 
design;  and  the  speed  actually  obtainable  was  low  eves  aader 
the  most  favourable  conditions  when  judged  by  modem  standards. 
Stability  depenc^  principally  on  the  amount  of  ballast  carried, 
and  this  was  determined  experimentally  after  the  completion  of 
the  vessel.  Under  these  conditions  there  was  do  room  for  axsj 
striking  ori^nality  of  design.  One  vessel  followed  10  dosdy  00 
the  lines  of  another,  that  the  qualities  of  the  new  ship  cook!  be 
determined  for  all  practical  purposes  by  the  perfomumce  of  an 
almost  identical  vessel  in  the  past.  The  theoretical  scknce  cf 
shipbuilding,  the  object  of  which  is  to  establish  qtiaBtitative 
relations  between  the  behaviour  and  performance  o£  the  shq> 
and  the  variations  in  design  causing  them^  waa  fencxaOy 
neglected. 

With  the  introduction  of  iron,  and  later  of  ateel,  as  a  struc- 
tural material  for  the  hulls  of  ships,  and  of  heat  Gngines  for 
their  propulsion,  the  possible  variation  of  size,  proportions  and 
propelling  power  of  ships  was  enormously  increased.  In  order  to 
make  the  fullest  use  of  these  new  possibilities,  and  to  adapt  each 
ship,  as  closely  as  may  be,  to  the  special  purpoce  for  wrhkh  it  is 
intended,  theoretic  knowledge  has  become  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  designer.  He  has  been  forced  to  invcsti^te 
closely  those  branches  of  the  abstract  physical  sdenccs  thst 
bear  specially  on  ships  and  their  behaviour,  and  these  mathe- 
matical and  experimental  investigations  constitute  the  study 
of  Theoretical  Shipbuilding.  It  embraces  the  consideration  of 
problems  and  questions  upon  which  the  qualities  of  a  ship  depend 
and  which  determine  the  various  features  of  the  design,  having 
regard  to  the  particular  services  that  the  ship  will  be  required  ta 
perform;  i,e.  the  requirements  that  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  that 
she  may  make  her  various  passages  economically  and  with  safety 
in  all  conditions  of  wind  and  sea,  the  best  form  for  the  huD  with 
regard  to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  water  and  the  engjne  power 
requisite  in  order  to  attain  the  speed  desired,  the  nature  of 
waves  and  their  action  upon  the  ship,  and  the  structural 
arrangements  necessary  in  order  that  she  may  be  suffidentjy 
strong  to  withstand  the  various  stresses  to  which  she  wiO  be 
subjected.  The  determination  of  the  most  suitable  dimensioBS 
to  fulfil  certain  conditions  involves  the  consderatioo  of  s 
different  set  of  circumstances  for  almost  every  service;  and  here 
the  experience  gained  in  vesscb  of  similar  type,  together  with  the 
known  effect  of  modifications  made  to  fulfil  new  conditioos  <rf 
each  particuhir  design,  can  be  used  as  a  gtiide.  The  requirements 
of  economical  working,  safety,  &c  determine  the  length, 
breadth,  depth  and  form.  The  length  has  a  most  importaM 
bearing  on  the  economy  of  power  with  which  the  speed  is  obtained ; 
and  on  the  breadth,  depth  and  height  of  side,  or  freeboard,  depend 
to  an  important  degree  the  stability  and  seaworthiness  of  the 
vessel. 

While,  however,  the  importance  to  the  ship  designer  of  mathe- 
matical *  theories  based  on  first  principles  and  experiment  can 
hardly  be  overrated,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  postulated  are  invariably  much  lesscompkz  than 
those  which  surround  actual  ships.  The  applicability  of  the 
theories  depends  on  the  closeness  with  which  the  assBflocd 
circumstances  are  realized  in  practice.  The  ultimate  guide 
in  the  design  of  new  ships  must,  therefore,  still  remain  practical 
experience.  To  this  experience  theory  is  a  powerful  awhtanfr, 
but  can  by  no  means  replace  it. 

T^oouncAL  SHXPBtnuxoio 

StabUUy, 

When  a  ship  floats  at  rest  In  still  water,  the  forces  acting  upea 
her  must  be  in  equilibrium.    These  consist  of  the  weight  of  tht 
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■hip  Acting  veTtically  downwtrdi  thrcnlgh  iU  centn  of  gnvity 
uid  tbe  rouIUnt  preuure  of  tba  vatcr  an  the  [mmmed  hulL 

If  the  ihip  be  luppoied  removed  ud  the  cavity  thu» 
JT"         fomiedSUedwithwkter,tbeii,iincE1hiivo]unieo[water 

ii  in  eijuilibrium  under  the  ume  lysiem  of  fluid  pm- 
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9,  there 


at  of  thai 


iviiy  and  will  thertfore  »tt 
veiiicaUy  upward*  through  the  cenlit  ol  gnvity  of  ihij  portion  of 
water.  Defining  the  irdght  ot  mater  dijpUced  by  the  thip  i»  the 
diiplactmail,  and  iU  centre  of  gravity  aa  the  ctMrt  of  tuayaiuy, 
it  i*  wen  that  (be  hisdameaul  condiliona  (or  the  equilibrium 
of  a  ihiplnitill  walerin(a}th*t  ihewdghlof  Ibeifaip  must  be 
equal  to  the  diiplictmenl,  and  (i)  that  iti  centres  ol  gravity  and 
buoyancy  must  be  in  the  aatne  veitical  line. 

A  floating  afaip  b  ilnyi  tubjcct  to  variaua  Eitenul  force) 

diitutbing  it  from  lU  portion  of  equilibrium,  and  it  a  neccuary 

to  invcatigatc  the  aCabilily  of  such  a  poaillon,  i.r.  to 

detcnniiw  vbetiier  the  ihip,  aft(  " 


on  the  other  hand,  it  will  tt 


e  iti  equHibrium  is  termed  itabU,  < 


whetbei 


when  the  eqtiflibijum  i>  tenned  wislaHi,    The 
»in  in  i"  new  posi- 


tion, is  a  third  state  of  equilibrium,  wh 

Of  the  modes  of  disturtiance  possible,  it  ii  evident  that  a  bodily 
movement  of  Iheahipin  a  horiioatai  direction  or  a  rotation  about 
&  vertical  axis  will  not  affect  the  conditions  of  equilibrium;  the 
equilibrium  is  aljo  stable  for  vtrtial  dijplacementi  o(  a  ship.  The 
remaining  movements,  vii.  rotations  about  a  hotitootil  uis,  can 
be  resolved  Into  rotilionsin  which  the  dlspUcement  isuntlitred, 
and  vertical  displacements,  the  effect  of  the  lit  ter  being  considered 
separately.  Of  the  various  horiionlal  axel  about  which  a  ship 
can  rotate  two  are  of  particular  importance,  via.  (i)  an  axis 
parallel  to  the  longitudinal  plane  of  lymmetiy,  (s)  an  axis  s(  right 
angles  to  this  plane,  both  axes  being  u  chosen  that  the  displace- 

rotalJons  about  these  axes  it  known  as  the  Iraimmi  ilaMily 
and  the  /oH^ufiiu/  liability  reflectively.  In  the  following 
account  the  consideration  of  stability  it  confined  at  first  to  these 
two  casesi  the  general  cue  o(  rotation  about  any  hotixontal  axis 
whatever  being  dealt  with  later. 

n._»—  ^^  <«'  ■  Rprueal  a  trannwie  ■eclicin  ol  a  ship.  WL 
;,^j[]^'~~  being  hi  wata  line  when  upright,  and  WL'  il>  water 

Assuming  that  the  displaeemeat  it  uiullerrd.  i(  C  be  the  poution 
of  thethlp'iceBtteof  gravity  and  B,B' the  pDuiiouol it!  centre  of 

buoyaocy  in '' '—^' 

and   inclinoj 


the   ship 

ivi  B^'i•'n^  ■■'■.!'«,  '^v'- 

Fio.  I.  libriuin  It  ttaUe  for  Ihe 

If  Mbt  the  iatencclIMi  ol  the  vertical  (hroii^  B'  with  the  original 


vcrtiau.uh 
and  GM  til 


-ololtheiniiiriiiicoupieiseqvaltoWjtGM  lir 

'  ■•^  riikUni  iBxr. 

...,..._        board,  G  be  moved  (o  a  d 

on  the  oriciiial  vertical  through  B,  the  onalnal  pnii 
will  remain  one  of  equUibrlum,  but  Ihe  moment  of 
angleof  inclination*  will  vary  with  CM.  U  C  be 
poiillDnC' above  M  the  moment  WxC'Z' will  lend 
away  from  Ibe  ari^nal  poution.  Ii  fallow)  that  thi 
(be  original  PHiiion  ol  equilibrium  shall  be  stable  I 
dinatisn  it  that  the  enure  ii  gravity  shall  be  bctow 


mtret  of  biuyaocy  B  ai 

— — -mtre  M^    and  Ihnc.uic  >i>D.a  <x.e~  iimiK  <« 

11  of  tttbility  Ii  aDproiimalely  equal  to  W  XCtU  tin  I 

ilm_of^mod(A1e  weather  does  not  usually  eiceed  the  lii 


It  Ihev  aflect  the  amount  and 
huof  iKe  thip.   Theponlionot 

„ ._.._.  depends  only  on  the  geometrical 

e  immersed  pan  of  Ike  thip ;  and  it  it  determined 

I  ,  WL'  (Gi.  a)  be  the  tnces  of  the  upright  and  inclined 
in  of  a  snip  on  the  trantverte  plant ;  B.  B'  the  corre- 
potttlon  of  the  cenlre  of  buoyancy;    9  the  angle  of  in- 

.  HippoMd  indefinitely  null  in  the  limit,  and  S  the 
n  ol^WL  and  WL';  jMn  BB'. 

Mnition  the  ditplacement  ii  unchanged,  and  the  volumes 
kL- aie  equal !  on  tubtiactiiu  W'AL  It  >i  teen  that  the  two 

■:.  5W'.  LSL'  are  a|ta  equal.  If  ii  repretent  an  element  of 
right  angle!  to  the  plane  of,  the  figun,  yi,  y,,  Ihe  hall- 

-  '"^-y,.  tbe"™i'ws\^  LSu'liffer'trofo  K!v" 
^  indelinitely  imall  amounts,  Deglecting  which  Ihe  vHumes 
,",  LSL'  are  equal  to  j\y!«dx  and/iT.'Mi. 

ipM«-i/rf*«o(JyAx2-/wlxX»; 


ntre  of  gravity  of  ibe  * 

iving  a  middle  line  ph 
[hi.  lor  tmaU  iaclinatlo 


.,s  portions  ol  ihc  water  plane  a 
D  pat«ng  through  S  are  equal, 
ailon,  which  tbctelore  puaca  throi— * 


Again  if  (i,  gi  are  Ihe  centres  of  gnvity  ol  tt 
LStTTand  >  the  volume  of  either  wedge,  Ihe  momc 
of  Ihe  sfedges  >X(iii  "•  equal  to  the  roomenl  of  n 
whole  Immersed  TOTune  VxBB'  where  V  is  the  v< 


iSw+n-V^ 


n'+j|>')*f'''b=^ 


bllowilhat  BId-I/V;  i 

^aire  ol  buoyancy  is  equai  iv  \nx  niu*i.G.iL  v .»■"  «*  .- 

ilane  about  itie  axis  of  rotation  divkkd  by  the  volume  ol  d 
nenL  These  quantities,  and  al»  the  ponlion  of  Iht  c< 
buoyancy  can  be  obtained  by  the  appronimate  methodso 
iture  usual  in  ship  calculations,  and  from  them  the  poiiiio 

II  the  thip  it  wholly  inunefied.  or  il  the  inenja  <^the  «t 

'lolTfoTslablihyis  Sat  G"hDuld  be  telowB:  ihe  righting 
■ny  angle  ol  ineHnation  is  then  equal  to  BC  un  ». 
During  the  pcoccsa  of  design  the  poslllon  ol  the  ctntrt  f* 
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ia  determined  fay  the  dispoaition  of  hull  material  and  fittinjss, 
machinery,  coal  and  all  other  movable  weights,  the  position  of  which 
is  necessarily  fixed  by  other  considerations  than  those  of  stability: 
but  the  height  of  tne  metacentre  above  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
varies  approximately  as  the* cube  of  the  breadth,  and  any  desired 
value  of  CM  is  rttdily  obtained  by  a  suitable  modificatioa  in 
the  beam. 

The  metacentric  heieht  in  various  typical  classes  of  ihips  at 
"  normal  load  '*  is  as  follows: —  (  ' 


Class  of  Ship. 

Approximate 
CM  in  Ft. 

First  class  battleship  and  cruiser   . 
Second  and  third  class  cruiser  and  scout 
Torpedo  boat  destroyer 
First  class  torpedo  b<»t 
Steam  picket  boat  or  launch 
River  gunboat  (shallow  draught)  . 
Large  mail  and  passenger  steamer 

Carpo  steamer 

Saihng  ship .         .       .         .    •    . 
Tug 

Jitos 
a   to  3 
xi  to  af 
I   tox 

•8  toi 
8  toao 

•5  to  a 
I   to  a 
a  to6 
iltoaf 

The  metacentric  height  adopted  in  steamahipa  u  governed  princi- 
palFy  by  the  following  conndeiations^- 

(a)  It  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  provide  such  a  position  of  G 
as  will  give  ample  stability  at  connderable  angles  of  inclination  and 
sufficient  range. 

(6)  Where  ample  atabiltty  at  large  angles  is  obtained  by  other 
means,  the  stability  at  small  angles,  which  is  entirely  due  to  the 
metacentric  height,  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  roioes  dye  to 


^ 


f^Hssmi 


Fig.  3.— Metacentric  Diagram  of  a  Battleship* 

wind  on  upper  ^norfcs.  movement  of  weights  athwartahipa,  turning, 
ftc..  causing  Urge  ana  uncomfortable  angles  of  heel. 

(0  It  should  De  sufficient  to  allow  one  or  more  compartments  to 
become  opened  to  the  sea,  through  accidental  damage,  without  risk  of 
capsizing. 

{d)  It  should,  if  possible,  be  sufficiently  large  in  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  snip  to  permit  the  greatest  possible  freedom^  in  the 
stowage  of  a  miscellaneous  cargo  without  producing  instability. 

(e)  On  the  other  hand  an  excessive  value  causes  rapid  and  un- 
comfortable rolling  among  waves. 

A  ship  havinK  small  initial  stability  is  said  to  be  '*  crank,"  while 
one  possessed  oia  large  or  excessive  amount  is  termed  "  stiff.'*  The 
former  type  is  generally  found  to  be  steadier  and  easier  in  rolling 
among  waves;  and  for  this  reason  when  other  circumstances  oermit, 
the  metacentric  height  is  usually  chosen  as  small  as  posHDie  con- 
sistent with  safety  and  comfort. 

The  metacentnc  height  is  affected  by  an  alteration  in  displace- 
ment or  in  posidon  of  the  centre  of  gravity  caused  by  loading 
or  unloading  cargo,  fuel  and  stores.  In  consequence  the  sUbility 
has  to  be  investigated  for  a  variety  of  oonditions,  particulariy 


that  in  which  the  metacentric  height  b  a  mifrifninn.  The 
change  in  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  can  be  readily 
determined  from  an  account  of  the  weights  removed,  added  or 
shifted ;  and  the  height  of  the  metacentre  is  obtained  by  cafcultt- 
ing  its  position  at  a  number  of  water  lines,  and  drawing  a  curve  of 
heights  of  metacentre  above  keel  on  a  base  of  the  draught  of  water. 
The  results  are  conveniently  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  m^" — "' 
dtagrom;  the  curves  of  height  of  metacenties  and  vertical 
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Fig.  4. — Metacentric  Diagram  of  a  Merchant  Vend. 

of  centres  of  buoyancy  being  set  up  from  a  line  intcnectxag  the 
water  lines  at  45*. 


CBr\c 


sectbn;  It  will  be  observed  thafin  the  first  and  secDod  tlie  Mc 
is  slightly  concave  upwards,  and  in  the  third  sharply  convex. 
The  bnoyancy  curve  in  all  cases  is  neariy  a  straigbt  line 
inclination  at  a  particular  water  plane  to  toe  boriaontal  is  equal  to 
tan~'AA/V;  where  A  is  the  water  plane  area,  and  *  the  depth  of  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  bdow  the  surface.  The  pontion  of  the  iseta- 
centre  at  an  intermediate  water  line  is  obtained  from  the  diagraa 
by  drawing  a  horifontal  line  at  the  draught  required,  and  aqoariag 
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Fig.  5.— Metacentric  Diagram  of  a  Sailing  Ship  of  *'  SyaaopiSte ' 

section. 


up  from  its  interaection  with  the  45*  Une  to  meet  the  coivc  of 
centres. 

With  these  curves  are  associated  (though  usually  drawn  sepatatdy) 
two  others  known  as  the  curves  of  DisplaumaU  and  of  Tons  per  twA 
and  expressed  by  AA  and  BB  respectively  in  the  above  figures. 
These  have  the  mean  draught  of  water  as  abadsea  (\-erticaI).  and 
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the  dupiaBinm  In  tansiDd  ibe  ■anba'  ol  tWM  nquind  to  inc 
die  IM4II  dnuchi  by  i  ia-,  ntpcctivvl)'.  u  onUnaia  fboriior 
Tbr  Drdinatc  oTihe  curve  o[  ditptacemni t  it  •oy  mm  lino  a  cIl_  . 
■1  to  tha  uE*  of  the  cum  of  uu  pa-  iiKk  up  lo  (hat 


iHililulum  aj   Naal  Artkiuai.   1873.   p.    179.     The   pcndului 

be  iboul  4  ft.  lone-    If  the  cylinder  be  fitted  wllb  ■  dock  ncordin 
the  riirw  the  utural  period  of  (be  ihip  will  alio  be  oblained- 


Tbe  righdiu  lever  ii  C2 1>  Man;  U  V 
BCDi,  wd  t  that  (d  eitiiei  mdge,  then 

VXBR-*xU 
CZ-BR-BCiii 

WXCZ-WJI^^-K 

Thu  i>  termed  Annod'i  lomula.  Snt 

f"il."*"  "" 

•tepei 

•action  of  tiw  upr^l 


iDG,ViBdWaraia«a!ly 


F.  K.  Buna  and  niUUbed  in  Tniu.  ImaL  Hjl. 
■tepa  in  tfaii  method  were  aa  folton:  ia)  aaaone  a 
water  Unca  al  equal  angular  interval!  ndiatina  from 


and  cuiuiul  trie] 


wdse  ^.  *  u^  the  polar  co-onlinatea  of  tbe  atiip'!  nie.  meaiuRd 

nKHDcni  of  innrfcftm  U  the  aaine  mdn  panUd  tu  Ok  caniciitar 

Dial  water  liae  by  tbe  iocinula 

addincKvetherihenHHDeatalarbodiiideaof  ibeaUp:  and  MJadd 
or  nibtiact  a  parallel  layer  al  tbe  dedAd  iodination  tobring  Ibe  [vault 
la  Ibe  oxncl  di^>lacaDeBI.  Tbe  use  water  line  al  any  angla  b 
obtained  by  dividuig  tbe  di^efeace  of  volume  of  tbe  two  wvjga  by 
tbe  ana  of  the  water  plaae  <equal  tofr4ii,  lor  botb  aidea)  and  aelting 
off  the  quotient  aa  a  diatance  above  or  bdow  Ibe  aHuoed  waler  Una 
accordinsaa the eiDerged  vedve b gnater  or leaa  tban  the  immcraed 
wedge.  Tbe  effect  d  Ibia  "l*>cr  cotiection "  on  tbe  nunient  o( 
traniference  b  then  alloiircd. 

The  riahting  mcnaeal  and  Ibe  value  of  GZ  are  tbua  detenDined 
for  tbe  duplicement  under  cooadcnliaa  M  my  lequbed  ugle  of 

'y  .1 1 .  r.  r.i  <ii.  r:...  1  ol  obtaining  the  nghtinc  mooenu  of  aUpa  at 
Li-i.'<-  I'l,;!.-  .A  iii'liiiation  hai  pievaited  in  Fnnce,  ibc  Handird 
in%.L'rLt.itMinon  I  he  <iibject  being  that  of  M.  Rsrcli  Gnl  puMiahed  in 
bi^nifmoironthi^"  Conittuction of  Metacentric  Evolulea for*  Veaiel 
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invotigated  by  Bouguer  in  hh  Traili  iu  19amre.    THe  points 
M'M', ...  on  the  curve  are  now  termed  pro-wtetauntra. 

If  p  represent  the  length  of  the  nonual  B'M'  or  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  curve  of  buoyancy  at  an  angle  9,  then  pJB^ds  the 
length  of  an  element  of  arc  01  the  B  curve.    In  the  Dmit  when  df  b 

indefinitely  small,  3s  *p.    Using  Cartesian  aM>rdinates  with  B  a» 

origin  and  By,  Bs,  as  borisontal  and  vertical  axes. 
,we  have — 

^■■gjcos9*^cos9.  (1) 


whence 


dt    ds  . 
jj-ggsmtf-psmi;      . 

y»J   p  cos  9^;  s«J«  p.un  9.d9. 


(2) 


and  the  rishting  lever  GZ  -7  cos  9+(s-BG)  sin  9. 

The  raoius  p  is  (as  for  the  upright  position)  equal  to  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  corresponding  water-plane  about  a  loi^tudinal 
axis  through  i£i  centre  of  gravity  divided  bv  the  volume  of  dis^ 
placement;  the  integration  may  be  directly  performed  in  the 
case  of  bodies  of  simple  geometrical  form,  while  a  convenient 
method  of  approximation  such  as  Simpson's  Rules  is  emi>loyed 
with  vessels  01  the  usual  ship-shaped  type.    As  an  example  in  the 

case  '    '  ■^'      ''^       '  ' '   '^         ' 

water- 
whence 


and 


of  a  lx>x,  or  a  ship  with  upright  sides  m  the  neighbourhb9d  of  tha 
T-line.  if  BG-a  and  BM-p».  then  p-p^'sec"  #; 

y»  I  pcos9.dV«p»tan9, 
s*>  J  p  lin  $J9  ■•  |p«  tan'  9, 


GZ"(A»-a)  sin9+Sp»  tan'9.sin9: 


which  rdations  will  also  hold  for  a  |>rismatic  vessel  of  parabolic 
section.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  these  cases  if  the  stability 
for  infinitely  small  inclinations  is  neutral,  «.«.  if  p»*a,  the  vessel  is 
stable  for  small  finite  inclinations,  the  righting  lever  varying  ap- 
proximately as  the  cube  of  the  angle  of  heel- 

The  appfication  of  the  preceding  lormulae  to  actual  ships  is  troubje- 
flome  and  laborious  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  finaing  by  trial 
the  positions  of  the  inclined  water-lines  which  cut  off  a  constant 
volume  of  displacement.  To  avoid  thb  difficulty  the  process  was 
modified  by  luech  and  Risbec  in  the  following  manner: — Multiply 
equations  (i)  and  (a)  by  V.i9.  V  being  the  volume  of  displacement; 
we  then  have— 

<fCVy)-Icos^d».      ....     (3) 


d(Vs)-Isin9.d9, 


U) 


where  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  inclined  water-line  about  a 
longitudinal  axis  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity.  These 
formulae  have  been  obtained  on  the  supposition  that  the  volume  V 
is  constant  while  9  is  varying;  but  by  regarding  the  above  equa- 
tions as  representing  the  moments  of  tran^erence  horixontally  and 
verticalljr  due  to  the  wedges,  it  is  evident  that  V  may  be  allowed 
to  vary  in  any  manner  provided  that  the  moment  01  inertia  I  is 
taken  about  the  longituainal  axis  passing  through  the  intersection 
of  consecutive  water-lines.  In  particular  the  water-lines  may  all  be 
drawn  through  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  upright  water-line 
with  the  miodle  line,  and  the  moments  of  inertia  are  then  equal  to 
i/Hix  for  both  sides  of  the  ship,  r  being  the  half -breadth  along  the 
inclined  water-line;  the  increase  in  volume  is  the  difference  between 


the  quantity /iS/ir*^  for  the  two  sides  of  the  ship. 

If  V«,  V«  be  the  volumes  of  displacement  at  an^es  • 
spectivdy, 


and  •  re- 


(5) 

(6) 
(7) 


V.-V.-j;-i5[/J^].      .     . 

and  substituting  in  (3)  and  (4)  and  integrating. 

V.,-jr<»[/«2?]eo.».       .     . 

On  diminating  Va  in  M,  (6)  and  (7),  y  and  t  can  be  found. 

This  is  repeated  at  dincrcnt  draughts,  and  thus  Vs,  v  and  s  are 
determined  at  a  number  of  draughts  at  the  same  angle,  enabling 
curves  of  y  and  s  to  be  drawn  at  various  constant  angles  with  V  for 
an  abscissa;  from  these,  curves  may  be  obtained  for  y  and  t  with  the 
angle  a  as  abscissa  for  various  constant  .displacements;  GZ  being 
equal  to 

y  COS  m+it^a)  nn  a. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  elements  of  transverse 
stability,  including  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  position 


of  pfo-metacentre,  values  of  righting  lever  and  riglidiw 
depend  on  two  variable  quantities-Hcne  dispboemem  and 
of  heel.  The  riahttn^  lever  GZ  is  in  England  sflcytcd 
as  the  most  useful  cnierion  of  the  sulnhty,  and.  after 
betng  evaluated  for  the  various  conditions,  is  ploctcd 
in  a  form  of  curvet— (a)  for  various  constant  dispbo 
an  absciMa  of  angle  of  inclination,  (b)  for  a  nnmhrr  of 


Fig. 


Curve*  of  Stability  of  a 


angles  on  an  abscissa  of  displacement.  These  are  kwyvn  as  cvsei  ^ 
stamiiiy  and  cross  cmnts  of  sUtbility  respectively;  citber  of  these  caa 
be  readily  constructed  when  the  other  has  bieen  obtained;  which 
process  is  utilised  in  the  method  now  almost  universally  adopted  for 
obtaining  GZ  at  large  angles  of  inclination,  a  full  dcacfimkm  bdsg 
given  in  papera  by  Memfield  and  Amsler  in  rrttss.  iJli^.  (1880 
and  1884).    The  procedure  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  substitution  of  calculations  .at  cmistaht  ai^le  for  tlnse  at 
constant  volume.  A  number  of  water-tines  at  inciinatioos  havicg  s 
constant  an^lar  interval  (generally  15*)  are  drawn  passiiy  thrDuck 
the  intemction  S'  of  the  load  water-line  with  the  middle  line  «ai  the 
body  plan.  Other  water-Unes  are  set  off  paralld  to  these  at  find 
distancesabove  or  below  the  original  water-line  passing  through  S'. 

2.  The  volumes  of  displacement  and  the  moments  about  an  axis 
through  S'  popendicular  to  the  water-line  are  determined  for  each 
dnugnt  ana  inclination  by  means  of  the  Amsler-Laffon  intfgratnr. 


Dccp  Condition  shcwn 

Normal 

Licnr 


Fig.  la— Curvet  of  Stability  of  a  Battleahq». 


the  pointer  of  this  instrument  being  taken  in  torn  round  the  in* 
mersed  part  of  each  section. 

3.  On  dividing  the  momentt  by  the  oorrespooding  Tofamca,  tl-e 
perpendicular  distance  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  from  the  ncrticsl 
through  S'  is  obtained,  it.  the  value  of  GZ,  anwiminK  G  and  S*  v> 
coincide. 

4.  For  each  angle  in  turn 
base  of  displacement. 


*'  cross  curvet  **  of  GZ  are  diavn  en  a 
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.  From  the  oom  curves,  curves  of  stability  on  a  base  of  angle  of 
ination  can  be  constructed  for  any  required  displacement, 
wance  being  made  for  the  position  01  G  by  adding  to.  or  sub- 
:ting  from,  each  ordinate,  tbe  quantity  GS'  sm  •  according  as  G  is 
rw  or  above  S'. 

i  typical  set  of  cross  curves  of  stability  for  a  battleship  of  about 
)oo  tons  displacement  is  shown  in  fig.  9.  It  will  be  observed  that 
righting  leven  decrease  with  an  increase  of  displacement ;  and 
t  is  a  general  characteristic  of  the  cross  curves  for  ships  of  ordinary 


4»  V% 

Anoli  of  Inclination 


Dtip  Condition 

NORMAb 

Light 


SNCVtrN 


Fig.  II.— Curves  of  Stability  of  a  Merchant  Vessel 

m.  The  additional  weights  that  constitute  the  difference  between 
It  and  deep  load  (t.r.  cargo,  coal,  stores  and  water)  are  generally 
ced  low  down,  and  thus  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
lally  lower  when  loaded  than  when  light,  causing  an  increase  of 
bility  which  frequently  more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  of 
biltty  indicated  oy  the  cross  curves. 

The  stability  curves  for  the  same  vessd  are  reproduced  in  fig.  10. 
is  customary  in  warships  to  draw  separate  curves  for  three  con- 
ions:  (a)  normal  load.  t.e.  fully  equipped  with  bunkers  about  half 
1,  and  reserve  feed  tanks  empty;  (6)  deep  load  with  all  bunkers 
1  tanks  full:  '{e)  light  with  all  coal,  water  (except  in  boilers), 
imunition,  provisions  and  consumable  stores  removed. 
The  curves  for  a  cargo  or  passenger  ship  are  generally  drawn  for 
:.  conditbn  when  light,  when  fully  laden  with  passengers  or  with  a 
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Fig.  12. — Curves  of  Stability  of  a  Dox-shaped  Vessel  showing 
the  influence  of  beam  and  freeboard. 

mogencous  cargo,  and  sometimes  for  an  intermediate  condition ; 

pical  curves  are  given  in  fig.  11. 

Stability  curves  are  obtained  on  the  assumptions — 

1.  That  all  openings  in  the  upper  deck,  forecastle  and  poop  (if 
y)  arc  covered  in  and  made  watertight :  and  the  buoyancy  of  any 
:ctions  above  these  decks  is  generally  neglected. 

2.  That  the  side  of  the  ship  is  intact  up  to  the  upper  deck,  all 
c  scuttles,  ports  or  other  openings  being  closed. 

3.  That  all  weights  in  the  ship  are  absolutely  fixed. 
.  That  no  changes  of  trim  occur  during  the  inclination, 
n  some  cases  curves  are  drawn  (a)  with  forecastle  and  poop 

act,  (6)  with  these  thrown  open  to  the  sea.  the  latter  condition 
ing  more  commonly  considered. 


I, 


The  slope  of  the  stability  curve  for  small  angles,  the  maximum 
righting  lever  with  the  anpe  at  which  it  occurs,  and  the  range  or 
the  inclination  at  which  the  stability  vanishes  are  of  particular 
interest,  inasmuch  as  the  curve  depends  ixindpally  on  these  features; 
and  the  e£fect  on  them,  particulars  of  variation  of  freeboard,  breadth 
and  position  of  centre  of  gravity,  is  considered  below. 

The  stability  curve  AA  (fig.  12)  is  drawn  for  a  box-shaped  vessel 
of  draught  10  It.,  freeboard  10  ft.  and  beam  30  ft. ;  with  C.G.  in  the 
water-plane.  The  curves  EE,  FF,  GG  are  orawn  for  the 
same  vessel,  but  with  freeboard  altered  to  I24, 7I  and  5  ft. 
respectively;  it  will  be  observed  that  freeboard  has  no 
influence  on  the  statnllty  at  small  angles,  but  has  a  marked  effect  on 
the  range  and  maximum  righting  lever.  An  increase  of  freeboard  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity ;  this  is  not  included  in  the  curves,  but  would  actually  reduce 


EOMot 


Amsu   or  bKuHWMN 
Fig.  13.— Curvet  of  Subility  of  "  Monarch  "  and  "  Captain.** 

the  stability  to  some  extent.  The  effect  of  freeboard  on  the  range  and 
on  the  safety  of  ships  is  also  illustrated  by  a  comparison  between  the 
curves  of  stability  (fig.  13)  of  the  armoured  turret  ships  *'  Monarch  " 
and  "  Captain."  the  latter  of  which  was  lost  at  sea  in  1870.  These 
vessels  were  similar  in  construction  and  dimensions  except  that  the 
freeboard  of  the  "  Monarch  "  was  14'  o'  and  that  of  the ''  Captain  " 
6'  6';  the  smaller  freeboard  of  the  "  Captain  "  was  associated 
with  a  slightly  lower  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  and  a  greater 
metacentric  height.  The  stability  curve  of  the  Captain"  in 
consequence  rises  rather  more  steeply  than  that  of  the  "  Monarch  *' 
up  to  about  14*  when  the  deck  edse  is  immersed ;  the  righting  lever 
then  rapidly  declines,  and  vanishes  at  ^i**.  in  contrast  to  the 
"  Monarch's.'*  where  the  maximum  righting  lever  is  doubled  and 
range  augmented  1-3  titnes  by  the  additional  freeboard.  For  the 
influence  of  the  range  in  enabling  a  ship  to  withstand  a  suddenly 
apolied  force  see  "  Dynamical  Stability. 

.  Again,  for  the  box-shaped  vessel  previously  conndered.  if  the 
breadth  is  modified  successively  from  30  ft.  to  35. 25  and  20  ft.,  other 
features  remaining  unaltered,  the  curves  of  stability  then 
obtained  are  represented  by  BB,  CC  and  DD  in  fig.  12.  It  is 
Been  that  alteration  in  beam  affects  principally  the  stability 
levers  at  moderate  angles  of  inclination,  while  at  90**  inclination  the 
curves  all  intersect.    Since  at  small  angles  GZ"-GM«9  (in  circular 
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Fig.  14. — Curves  of  Stability  of  a  Steam  Yacht  showing  effect 
of  variation  in  height  of  centre  of  gravity. 

measure)  approximately,  the  initial  slope  of  the  curve  is  proportional 
to  GM.  and  the  tangent  to  this  curve  at  the  origin  can  be  drawn  by 
settine  by  the  value  of  GM  as  an  ordinate  to  an  an^e  of  one  radian 
(S7  3  I  as  abscissa,  and  joining  the  point  to  the  origin.  (See  figs. 
10  and  II.)  The  height  of  tne  metaccntre  above  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  will,  caeteris  paribus,  vary  with  the  cube  of  the  breadth, 
and  an  increase  of  beam  will  result  in  a  large  increase  of  stability  at 
moderate  angles. 

Finally  the  effect  of  an  alteration  in  the  vertical  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  illustrated  by  the  three  stability  curves  of  a 
steam  yacht  in  fig.  14.  where  the  centre  of  gravity  is  rn^^t 
successively  raised  i  ft.    In  the  condition  corresponding  zHHtLm  ot 
to  t'..e  fourth  and  lowest  curve,  the  GM  is  negative  (—•2  ft.)  ^J^ 
and  so  also  are  the  rightine  levers  up  to  15*  when  the  curve 
crosses  the  axis ;  from  1 5  to  about  52*  the  GZ  is  positive,  but  above 
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that  value  it  again  becomes  negative.  In  this  caie  the  itability  ta 
unstable  at  the  upright  position,  and  the  ship  will  roll  to  an  angle  of 
IS*  on  either  side  where  the  equilibrium  is  stable.  This  peculianty  b 
not  uncommon  in  merchant  steamers  at  light  draught.  Ample 
stability  at  large  aisles  and  good  range  is  provided  in  such  cases  by 
high  freeboarof;  but,  apart  from  any  considerations  of  safety, 
water  ballast  is  used  to  fower  the  centre  of  gravity  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  avoid  excessive  tenderness. 

The  properties  of  the  lod  of  centres  of  buoyancy  and  of  pro- 
metacentres  were  fully  investigated  by  Duptn  in  1822,  including  also 
g^^  the  surfaces  into  which  these  curves  develop  when  admit- 

wnfrtsf  *^"K  inclinations  about  transverse  and  **  sww  "  axes.  It 
pnptrtiM,  ^^**  ^'^^n  shown  that  the  tangent  to  the  curve  of  buoyancy 
at  any  point  is  parallel  to  the  corresponding  water-line; 
and  assuming  that  the  ship  is  only  free  to  turn  in  a  ptaine  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  inclination,  the  positions  of  equilibnum  are 
found  by  drawing  from  the  centre  of  gravity  all  possible  normals 
to  the  buoyancy  curve,  or  equally,  all  possible  tangents  to  its  evolute, 
the  metacentric  curve,  since  the  condition  to  be  satis6ed  is.  that  the 
centres  of  gravity  and  buoyancy  shall  lie  in  the  same  verticaL  Agun, 


in  fig.  16.*  It  win  be  seen  that  the 
contains  eight  cuqw,  Mi,  Mf, . . .  M«.  Assuming  the  afaip  to 
to  starboard.  Mi  corresponds  to  the  upright  position.  Ms  to  the 
immersion  of  the  starboard  topsides  and  emersion  of  tlie  post  bflge; 
Ms  corresponds  to  ^*  of  heel,  M4  to  the  oomi^ete  imincnioa  of  the 
deck  and  the  emeraon  of  the  starboard  biise.  MsoocTMoodstothe 
bottom-up  position  and  nmilariy  for  Mf,  Mr  and  Ms.  Tnereaxeabo 
6  nodes,  of  which  P  and  Q  are  on  the  middle  line.  By  mnas  ol 
those  curves,  the  effect  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  positioa  01  the  dhip's 
centre  of  gravity  can  readily  be  traced.  The  podtkms  of  c«|aiiibriraB 
correspond  to  the  normals  that  can  be  drawn  from  G  to  the  buoy- 
ancy curve,  or  equally  to  the  tangoits  drawn  to  its  evolute  the  aeta> 
centric  curve.  For  ttable  equilibrium  G  lies  bdow  M,  Le.  geaersSy 
between  B  and  M ;  and  for  unstable  equilibrium,  flimlbrly,  B  is 
between  G  and  M .   In  the  ship  under  conMderation.  Gi  ^ 


centre  of  gravity,  and  GiMt  corresponds  to  the  upright  positian  of 
stable  equilibrium.  Asthevesselheelsover.equiiibnum  (thiatiffleoo- 


stable)  is  asain  reached  at  about  90*,  and  a  third  positioa  (stable)  ■ 
obtained  when  the  vessel  is  bottom  up,  GtMi  being  then  the  oieta- 
oentric  height.    A  fourth  (unstable)  position  is  ootained  at  about 

a?©*,  after  -^--^    ^^   —^—» 


f 

i 


Fig.  15.— Metacentric,  Buoyancy  and  Flotation  Curvesof  "  Serapis. 


when  the  curve  of  statical  stability  crosses  the  axis,  making  an  acute 

rsitive  angle  as  at  P  in  fig.  14,  the  values  of  GZ  on  either  side  of 
are  such  as  to  tend  to  move  the  ship  towards  the  position  at  P, 
and  the  equilibrium  at  P  is  suble.  Similarly,  when  the  curve 
crosses  the  axis  "  nmtively,"  as  at  the  origin  and  Q.  the  eoui- 
librium  is  unstable.  Since  the  angle  of  intersection  cannot  be  either 
positive  or  negative  twice  in  succession,  on  considering  rotation  in 
one  direction  only,  it  follows  that  positbns  of  stable  and  unstable 
equilibrium  occur  alternately  and  the  total  number  of  portions  of 
equilibrium  is  even. 

The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  curve  of  buoyancy  b  equal  to  I/V, 
and  is  always  poMtivc.  The  curve,  therefore,  has  no  re-entrant  parts 
or  cusDs,  is  continuous  and  has  no  sudden  changes  in  direction: 
parallel  tangent^  (or  normab)  can  be  drawn  through  two  points  onlv 
(corresponding  to  inclinations  separated  by  180*),  which  property  is 
shared  by  its  evolute.  the  metacentric  curve.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  moment  of  inertia  1  varies  continuously  with  the  inclination, 
attaining  maximum  and  minimum  values  alternately;  and  the 
metacentric  curve,  therefore,  contains  a  series  of  cusps  correspond- 
ing to  the  values  of  I  when  dl-o,  which  will  generally  occur  at 
positions  of  symmetry  (e.f.  at  o*  and  180*).  near  the  angles  at 
which  the  deck  edge  b  immersed  or  emerged,  and  at  about  90 
and  7JO*. 

The  curves  of  buoyancy  and  flotation  and  the  metacentric  curve 
for  H.M.  troopship  "Serapb"  are  shown  with  reference  to  the 


position   GiMi 
vessel  having  turned 
round.    For  thb 
therefore,  there  are  four 
of  equilibrium,  two  of 
stable  and  two  on^ab 
thb  b  also  true  for  aJD 
of  G  between  Mi  and  Mi 

IfGUesatG* 
the  point  P«  therv  are 
of  equilibrium,  altemai 
and  unstable.  If  G  la  below  P  as 
at  Gi,  there  are  two  posiliiMs  of 
equilibrium  of  which  the  upn^i 
only  b  stable.  A  aetf-iightmg 
life-boat  exactly  oorresponds  t» 
thb  condition,  the  vsjad  being 
capable  of  resting  only  in  the 
original  upright  positicwi.  If  G  ■ 
above  Q,  on  the  other  hand,  as  at 
Gj,  there  are  again  only  two 
positions  of  equilibriiun,  the  vcsd 
beittg  unstable  when  upright.  If 
G  b  at  Gi  there  are  again  sis 
positions  of  equilibrium;  the  a^ 
right  position  b  unstable,  bnt  a 
stable  poMtion  b  peached  at  a 
oettaia  angle  on  cither  aide.  This 
I^Mse  b  often  realised  in  merchaat 
ships  when  light,  aa  already  stated 
{via*  fig.  14).  When  G  b  eanctly 
upon  one  of  the  branches  of  tkie 
metacentric  curve,  the  equHibriaa 
b  neutral;  if  it  b  at  Mt  the  shipb 
stable  for  finite  incfinationSk  and 
if  at  (2  unstable:  similarly  f«ir  M* 
(except  that  the  neutral 
b  then  readied  at  180*) 
for  P. 

In  all  the  above  caaes  it  wiB  be 
observed  that  the  poeidotts  of 
stable  and  unstable  equifibrinm 
are  equal  in  number  and  occ« 
alternately.   There  are  two  exceptions: — 

1 .  When  the  moment  of  inertb  of  the  water  plane  changes  abruptly 
so  that  the  B  curve  receives  a  sudden  chacee  of  curvature.  Tim  b 
possible  with  bodies  of  peculbr  geometrical  forms,  and  two  poastioBS 
of  M  then  correspond  to  one' position  of  the  bod^;  if  G  lies  between 
them,  the  equilibrium  b  stable  for  inclinations  m  one  direction  and 
unstable  for  those  in  the  opposite  directkm,  and  b  then  termed 
••  mixed." 

2.  When  the  equilibrium  b  neutral,  thb  condition  may  be  re^ 
gardcd  as  the  coincidence  of  two  or  more  poaitbos  of  eam&briua 
alternately  stable  and  unstable.  The  ship  may  then  be  cither 
stable,  unstable  or  neutral  for  finite  inclinations:  in  cxceptiooal 
cases  she  may  be  stable  in  one  direction  and  unstable  in  the  other, 
resembling  to  some  extent  the  condititm  of  *'  mixed  equilibriam.'' 

Another  curve  whose  properties  were  originally  investinted  by 
Dupin  b  the  curve  of  fielaUon  FiFsFt . . .  (fig.  l^),  which  b  the 
envelope  of  all  the  possible  water-lines  for  the  ship  when  inclined 
transversely  at  constant  dispbcement.  Since,  as  previously  show. 
consecutive  water-planes  intersect  on  a  line  passmg  thrcNigh  their 


>The  curves  of  buoyancy  and  flotation  and  the 
curve  for  various  forms,  includii^^  that  of  H.MS.  "Serapts.* 
were  obtained  by  practical  investigation  by  the  writer  in  1871.  The 
results  showed  that  Dupin's  investigations,  which  were  appaienUy 
purely  theoretical.. had  not  fully  disckised  certain  features  of  the 
section  of  thcTship'in  fig.  I5,  and  on  an  enlargied  scale  for  greater  |  curves,  such  as  the  cusps,  &c. 
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„.^-  CipMJQII  for  /p 

B  of  P^  It  the  upright  cmn  1^ 
diurvn  by  the  foUowiiiff  >i 

j>  tb  nininiitn  and  the  a , , 

WL  on  the  metacentric  diuram  ffig.  18);     dnw  th- 

tbe  B  cvrre  meetiiit  WL  u  Q.  ind  Ihnniih  Q  dnir  OR 

IB  and  Ewalld  to  (he  tinient  10  the  M  curve  at  ll. 

LatBP-«,aiutanaafnter-li»beA.   Then 


Ootatxn:      this 

pouit  may  be  Rtardt^  — -- 

additiDaaf  nght  *iU,  00  bdnc  placed  a_  _ 
ahip.  cauie  do  difloeoce  to  the  14I1K*  of  the 
nahtincDoment  at  moderate  angle*  of  ijKllaa' 


of  flolatioa»  tbercffle,  and  ha 


F1C16. 

itn  of  flotation.  M.  EraOc  Lictert.  In  a  paper  read 
mof  Navat  AichiKct*.  18^  proved  the  equivaleBce 
Dnnu[a  to  the  two  following^  which  ara  kiuwo  ai 

,'-»+V^a«l»'-^ 


Fia.  17,  ty  iV.  cban^i  B 

then  iin™  the  iddtt 

•uppaml  concTntrated  at  F.  B'  wiO  lie  01 


.,     —     —    ...'E      Or 

■■■j5-=^'-''-'+Vr?- 


by^'-5J-0. 


Iieai^9a' 


TIk  iollowir 


D  F..  Fk  F.  Fh  Fi,  F.. 


Then,  DCgkctiiit  aquirei  of  usall  qmntitia, 
i{GZ')-Z-V-M'Z'jlt, 
or  vBtical  diitaocc  of  M'  above  Ca-^jp'. 
Alto  Ill's'- M'B'; 

Z-B'-Z-B'-MZ'-MZ'-ZTJ-GZ'* 


GZ. 


.fl^. 


U.  [he  vertical  diRan*  (B'Z']  of  G  over  B  !•  equal  toJGZM. 
It  foUowi  that  by  diSeiralialiDE  the  leven  of  natlcal  nabU'- 

fiuding  cbeilope at  each  oidinatE  UK  vertical  diBancec^M'o'- 

obtained,  and  M'  nay  be  plottal  by  ■ettiag  up  Ihii  nlue  from  Z' 

the  curve  of  Katical  nabilin  and  Snding  itiaiea  up  to  any  angje.  the 
vertical  tepaiation  of  G  aiidB' ii  obtained,  and  B' mr"  ■- -■-—"— 
■Ktlng  down  thii  value  Incmtiid  by  BG  b^ow  Z'. 


al  nabUily  and 


>y  be  plotted  by 
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The  woric  done  in  inclining  a  ahip  slowly  ao'uto  maintain  at 
constant  displacement  (and  avoid  communicattng  any  unnecessary 
Dyaamkal  o^o^°>'^(  ^  disturbanoe  to  the  water)  is  given  by  the 
ttaNUy,  esqwesMon  i  l/LJB  wliexe  M  is  the  moment  resisting  the 
inclination.    This  may  be  written 

W  X  f^OZJBi 

and  it  has  been  shown  above  that  this  is  equal  to  the  wrig^t 
multiplied  by  the  vertical  separation  of  the  oeotrea  of  gravity  and 
buoyancy.  This  is  otherwise  evident  since  the  work  is  the  sum  of 
that  done  against  the  forces  acting  on  the  ship,  viz.  the  weight  and 
the  buoyancy;  these  are  respectively  equal  to  WXrise  of  G.  and 
WXfall  of  B.  giving  the  value  W.(Z'B'-BG)  as  before. 
.  The  djruamical  stability  of  a  ship  at  any^  angle  is  defined  as  the  work 
done  in  inclining  the  ship  from  the  upright  position ;  and  its  value 
is  conveniently  obtained  by  integrating  the  curve  of  statical  stability 
as  stated  above.  The  dynamical  stability  can  thus  be  calculated  at 
various  angles  and  a  curve  obtained,  whose  ordinates  represent  work 
done  in  foot-tons.  The  curve  of  dynamical  stability  b  drawn  for  a 
battleship  (normal  condition)  in  fig.  lo,  and  is  there  shown  in 
relation  to  the  curve  of  statical  stability;  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  dynamical  stability  increases  continuously  until  the  righting 
moment  vanishes,  when  it  becomes  a  maximum. 

A  formula  for  the  dynamical  stability  of  a  ship  at  any  angle  was 
ejven  by  Canon  Moseley  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Soaety  in 
Z850.  Experiments  on  models  made  under  his  direction  at  Ports- 
mouth Dockyard  showed  that  the  actual  work  in  quickly  inclining 
to  a  moderate  an^le  agreed  closely  with  that  calculated  m  the  case 
of  a  model  of  circular  section;  out  considerable  divergence  was 
obtained  with  a  model  of  triangular  section  owing  to  the  motion  of 
the  water  set  up,  and  also,  probably,  to  the  variation  in  di^lacement 
during  the  roll. 

The  existence  of  large  righting  couples  at  moderate  angles  of 
heel  is  of  greater  importance  in  a  sailing  ship  than  in  a  steamship, 
since  in  the  former  it  determines  tne  amount  of  sail  that 
can  be  >af elv  carried  under  known  weather  conditions  and 
thereby  influences  the  speed.  A  sailing  ship  in  motion 
is  subjected  to  the  wind-pressures  on  the  sails  and  the  upper  works 
of  the  ship,  and  to  the  water-pressures  on  the  hull.  When  the  ship  is 
in  steady  motion,  these  forces  are  equal  and  opponte;  and,  so  far 
as  the  stability  is  concerned,  it  is  sumcient  to  determine  the  trans- 
verse resultant  of  the  wind-pressure  on  the  sails,  and  its  moment, 
the  water-pressure  on  the  hull  a£Fecting  only  the  speed  and  leeway 
of  the  ship. 

The  pressure  on  the  saib  depends  on  their  form  and  area,  their 
position,  and  the  appuent  veuxaty  of  the  wind,  i^.  the  velocity 
relative  ta  the  ship.  The  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  hull  is  obtain- 
able similarly  to  that  on  the  sails,  but  is  usually  neglected  as  the 
heeling  moment  is  small.  Experiments  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  wmd-pressure  on  plates  by  Dines,  Langlev,  Eiffel,  Stanton' 
and  othen ;  and  the  results  of  the  experiments  are  Diiefly  as  follows — 

The  normal  pressure  R  in  pounds  on  a  plate  of  area  A  sqiiare  feet 
exposed  to  face  normally  a  wind  of  velocity  V  feet  per  second  is 
given  by  the  formula  R«KAV,  where  K  is  a  coefficient  depending 
on  the  form  and  area  of  the  plate.  For  a  square  or  circular  plate 
of  about  i.sq.  ft.  in  area  K  is  about  •0014,  correi^nding  to  a  pressure 
of  I  lb  per  sq.  ft.  at  about  16  knots.  The  coefficient  increases  slightly 
for  larger  dimensions  of  the  plate.  It  has  also  been  found  that  a 
departure  from  the  square  or  circular  form  involving  an  increase 
in  perimeter  for  the  same  area  causes  an  increase  in  the  mean  pressure. 
An  alteration  from  the  plane  to  the  concave,  analogous  to  the 
*'  bellying  "  of  sails,  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  increase  in  the 
pressure  per  square  foot  of  projected  area;  but  for  anv  large  amount 
of  concavity  the  increase  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
decrease  in  the  projected  area. 

No  rimple  law  exists  connecting  the  normal  pressure  on  a  plate 
exposed  obliquely  to  the  wind  with  the  angle  of  incidence;  it  b 
found  that  the  results  for  air  exhibit  a  close  agreement  Krith  those 
for  water  after  allowing  for  the  difference  of  density  between  the  two 
flukis.  At  small  angles  of  incidence  up  to  about  20*,  or  even  40* 
(varying  with  the  shape  of  the  plate),  the  pressure  varies  directly 
as  the  angle;  beyond  this  limit  it  is  slightly  diimnished,  afterwards 
increasing  or  decreasing  to  a  value  which  is  almost  constant  for  the 
remaining  angles  up  to  and  including  90*.  The  centre  of  pressure 
for  oblique  impact  liei  between  the  wading  edge  and  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  area.  In  a  plate  i  ft.  square,  it  lies  o*^  ft.  from  the 
Kading  edge  at  10*  inclination  and  0'4  ft.  at  30**  inclination,  gradually 
approaching  the  centre  of  the  plate  as  the  angle  of  inclination  is 
increased.  A  slight  curving  or  concavity  of  the  plate  does  not  appear 
to  have  much  influence  on  the  normal  component  of  the  wind- 
pressure. 

The  wind-pressure  on  the  sails  of  a  ship  cannot  be  calculated  with 
any  degree  of  precision  because  existing  information  is  insufficient 
to  take  account  of  (a)  the  variety  in  area  and  shape  of  the  sails  used ; 
(6)  the  different  poutions  in  which  the  sails  may  be  placed  relative  to 
the  wind  and  to  each  other:  and  (c)  the  interference  of  adjacent 
sails  with  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  conclusions  based  on 
these  experiments  are  of  value  both' in  assisting  in  an  intelligent 


Uie 


appreciation  of  the  cfiocta  of  changrain  the  nil  areas,  sail 
and  in  the  form  of  rig,  and  in  forming  a  comparison  be 
various  qualities  of  speed,  stability  andgeneral  behaviour  of 
with  7/hich  experience  has  been  obtained. 

The  stability  of  a  sailing  vessel  is  usually  estimated  by  assoiBias 
all  pkdn  sail  to  be  placed  in  a  fore  and  aft  direction  and  to  be  subWct 
to  a  normal  pressure  of  i  lb  per  sq.  ft.,  oonespondin^  to  a  wiad  of 
about  16  knots.  The  resultant  pressure  of  the  wind  is  supposed  xa 
act  through  the  centre  <^  gravity  of  the  total  sail  area  (leiiMd  the 
centrt  of  ^ort).  The  resultant  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  bt;^ 
which  Is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  wind-presaure,  is  assumed  to  paas 
through  the  centre  01  gravity  of  the  area  of  the  immersed  niddk  Line 
plane  (termed  the  cetUr*  ej  lattral  resistanu).  If  A  be  the  vertical 
distant  between  these  potnts  in  feet,  A  the  ssSl  area  in  squan  fen, 
and  «  the  angle  of  beef,  tfie  moment  causing  the  beeiP  is  (oa  these 
assumptions) 

and  the  ris^tiag  moment  is  approadmatety 

WXGM  sin  a. 
Hence 

A* 

The  reciprocal  of  this  quantity  or 

2a40.WXGM 
Ak 
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is  a  measure  of  the  capability  of  the  ship  to  stand  up  under  her  < 
and  is  termed  the  power  to  carry  saU.  Its  value  varies  with  differeat 
sizes  and  classes  en  ships  and  boats.  It  is  relatively  small  ia  ssu3 
boats  and  small  yachts  owing  to  the  practicability  of  redncii^  U« 
ansle  of  heel  by  movable  ballast ;  and  a  k>w  value  u  also  pi^wi;«>J» 
in  large  vachts  on  account  of  their  great  range  td  stability.  In  boais 
and  ^cnts  it  varies  from  3  to  4  and  in  full-rigged  sailiiy  sliips  fna 
IS  to  20. 

The  stability  of  sailing  vessels  at  large  angles  of  i«M-««atVi.»  varies 
considerably  with  the  dass  of  vessel.  In  radng  ^Khts  and  other 
completely  decked  sailing  boats  whose  ratios  of  bom  to  depth  ard 
draught  are  comparatively  small,  initial  stability  is  obtaucd  bv 
k>wering  the  centre  of  gravity  with  ballast  fitted  on  the  keel,  aad  tbc 
range  then  extends  to  considerably  over  90*;  <»  the  other  hand,  a 
number  of  half-decked  or  open  sailing  boats  immerse  their  runwaks 
when  inclined  to  a  moderate  angle.  With  refeseaoe  to  this,  Mr  Di»:a 
Kemp  in  his  Yacht  Architecture  remarks  that  the  deck  ec^  sbosid 
not  be  immersed  at  an  angle  of  heel  las  than  ao*;  some  scDall 
centre-board  boats  whose  gunwales  are  awadi  at  la*  or  15*  cause 
anxiety.  With  full-rigged  sailing  diipa  this  angle  is  ooomonly  20* 
to  25*. 

The  effect  of  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  on  a  s^ng  ship  is  ofecattMd 
by  equating  the  wm-k  done  on  the  ship  by  the  gust  to  her  dynaiEicil 
stability;  siid  the  angle  at  which  this  equality  hdds  wiU  be  the 
extreme  angle  of  heel,  assuming  the  ship  to  be  originally  upr^t  ai^ 
at  rest,  ^noe  the  dynamical  stability  is  represented  by  uw  area  c£ 
the  statical  stability  curve  it  is  convenient  to  represent  this  aogle 
in  relation  to  this  utter  curve.  The  effects  of  the  resistaooe  aad 
inertia  of  the  water  and  any  change  of  displacement  are  neglected; 
the  wind-pressure  is  assumed  constant  during  the  roll,  in  aoootdaace 
with  the  results  of  experiments  on  oblique  plates  (the  nujdnnia 
angle  of  roll  being  supposed  less  than  50*);  tne  nwdificatiao  of  the 
pressure  due  to  tEue  motion  of  the  sail  is  also  neglected. 

Let  OPQ  (fig.  ao)  be  the  curve  ci  sUtical  stability,  the  oedisates 
representing  rightiiw  moments,  and  let  the  heeling  couple  due  to  the 

Sust  be  represented  Dy  OS.  If  N  be  the  extreme  angle  of  he^  drw 
PUR  parallel  to  the  base,  cutting  the  curve  at  P,  R:  and  PM.  NQ 
perpendicular.  The  work  done  by  the  wind  is  the  area  OSITN  and  is 
equal  to  the  dynamical  stability  of  the  ship  or  the  area  OPQS. 
Hence  the  areas  OPS,  POU  are  equal, 
and  the  extreme  angle  oTheel  is  deter- 
mined by  thb  eouali^.  If  P  and  Q 
lie  on  the  initial  and  appro^mately 
straight  portion  of  the  curve,  the  ex- 
treme angle  of  heel  ON  b  about  twice 
that  of  the  steady  angle  OM  corre- 
sponding to  the  strength  of  the  gust. 
The  area  QUR  represents  the  reserve 
dynamical  stability  when  tiie  wind  b 
blowing  with  strength  correq)onding 
the   ordinates  below   SPUR   doing 
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to  OS;  the  inteioepfts 
work  a^inst  the  f<»ce 
the  wind,  leaving  the  segmenu  above  SPR  available  for 
ing  the  kinetic  energy  possessed  by  the  vessel  at  the  pa 
steady  heel  PM.  As  the  strength  of  the  gust  b  increased  tbe 
P  and  Q  travel  farther  alonf  the  curve  until  P,  Q*  are  reachci 
that  the  areas  P^Q.  OTP  are  eoual;  the  vessel  will  then 
momentarily  to  rest  at  Q'  and  will  be  in  unstable  eqiuCbriusn,  aay 
increase  in  the  wind-pressure  causing  her  to  capsiae.  It  fottoivB  tbac 
a  ship  sailing  in  a  wind  of  sufficient  strength  to  cause  a  moderare 
angle  of  heel  equal  to  OM'  will  be  on  the  point  of  cansiBng  H  the 
wind  should  happen  to  drop  and  afterwards  return  sudaenly  with  its 
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diriBVniiift^  tbough  JiqmDbdblt.^CH*  id  wfaid    with  BG, 


nrikis  die  (hip  jun  u  she  £u  omplRtd  ■  roll  to 
limilarEy  be  jnvcnj^lcd;  It  »  toiin']  that  the  mit 
lieri  under  ihia  cDDditian  iacoif*idi:rji']y  leu  cbaD  that 
0^f^    it  tbu»  appcva  [hai  ii  i'h  --'I  'he  rrvicett  [m- 

EiHlg  idKHialaaa.  Uitv  ' 

lipM  tbt  mk  of  capeijinL' 

AJtbouih  the  neftect  of  i 


■Uomna  lor  thiilt  lafDund  Ikit  ia  the  m*)oriIy  of  iCBCla  jirinmiiiiL 
ililht  anlencr  the  enuBieil  C.E.  Uet  dlfhlly  hifH  iutKcl  of  sMi 
the  ummcd  C.L.1L  Id  ■oialL  MillDf  boeta  the  poinli  ve  luveLly 
ve^  BCDT  tofethcr;  but  Id  e  luie  Dumber  of  bUiiie  ihlpe,  incT  " 
H'M.  ikxtpit  their  dlftaiKeepertk  about  -o^  L,  and  [a  yvchti 


wchtt  u  about  3<io»  and  for  fuU-riQed  aa 
Oncludinf  plain  tail  only). 
The  Diethod  of  enimatinc  the  rigbdni 


the  wriEha  in  the  lUp  a 

rsKtineWl 
E  Itnitli  of 


if'G'  be  aWt  C'lhe  ih^"Crf'lF  alter  t^Tl 
■ally  beneath  G'  and  thi 

IE  WL  at  Ibc  centre  of  Hou 

L  be  the  lenitli  of  the  ihip  betmea  Ibi 
FeDflnin(WW'+LL')i>equallDL.land 
L>  W  GC>  or  W  GM.«;  the  change  of  I 

WXGM 


WXGG'+- 


The  change  of  trim  di 


lent  of  the  ih 
WXGM 


ilal  Ri 


SW 


nt  required  to  chance  trim  one  inch.  ! 
[  inerlia  d(  the  witer-plinc  iiKltidei ' 
,  the  lunfitudiDal  BM  ii  utiully  h 


feel  abaf I  the  cnln  of  fMatiim  F,  the  bodily  linkage  in 
y.  the  mooieal  chinginc  trim  by  the  item  it  h  foat-tooi,  and  the 
change  ot  trim  ii  therefore  -y^  where  T  It  the  "  toni  per  inch  "  aod 
M  the  moment  to  chaaie  trim  I  in.  IIAbelhediiunceof  Fabaflihe 
middle  of  ieii(ih,  the  druig fata  forvard  and  ait  an  LDaeated  raccc- 

A  tUp  pnvlded  with  waler-tiaht  (nmpuUDcnti  ia  Bable  to  hat* 
water  admitted  into  any  of  then  oa  acciHini  of  danaie    —  ._. 
received,  or  may  nquin  to  carry  water  or  other  fluid  in    "'J"- 
bulkatballaKorcaiwD.  The  effect  of  ihii  addition  on  the    V"    . 
diauDht  and  the  HabiUcy  it  tlieiefait  of  inlentt.    There     '    '  •  '■ 

'     I.  Wbenthewiteroaplelely-miiacompartmenti 

3.  When  the  water  partiaUv  bllt  a  comniniiient  up  to  the  level  of 

r^arded  at  a  wtiiJit  added  to  the  thip ; 

...  ,. , , Enl  tilled  it  tow  in  the  ihip,  ibe 

ttabdily  it  incnawd:  if  high,  it  it  diminii'-' 


^ 


bilging:  let  A,  a  be  the  area  of  the  whole  waicr-plane  ^^-EFL 
ind  1«  t  taihe  ^ume  co^Tned  i^EBOT^dfrnrniib^  UTbJ 

je  of  any  nlid  cargo  in  the  compartment.    The  buoyancy  it 

[educed  by  an  amount  ■  bv  mgin^,  and  the  amount  added  through 
-inldng  mutt  be  equal  to  the  amount  to  kxt.    If  i  be  the  linkage  in 

D  that  the  meaa  iliibflB  la  equal  to  the  buoyaocy  UhI  divided  by 
be  area  of  the  intact  water-plane.  In  the  event  of  the  com. 
anmenl  bdng  to  tituated  at  to  rauie  heel  and  change  of  trim. 

.he  mean  linbag*  it  Ant  determined  ai  above,  and  the  effect  of 

heel  and  chance  of  trim  mpeipotcd. 
"    ibtain  the  heel  prvJuced,  the  podtion  of  the  centre  of  Holatinn 


by  the  layer 

..._ ._rtia  of  the  Inti 

through  the  new  centre  of  flat 
metacentre  M' determined.  ' 
equating  the  horismtal 


hrough  bilging,  and 


by  the  diif^atenic 
•""^■•we'ai^"; 


lolaiionand  ih«ice  the  height  of  the  new 
The  heel  »  (auumed  tmall)  it  found  by 

In  a  timilar  manner  the  change  ol  trim  it 
ipartment  bilged  it  large  to  thtt  conudeiable 
ndlhat  of  the  thip  at  the  .uater-line  iruih. 

limaiiDni  to  the  final  waier-Urie  being  lucco- 


lively  made. 

\n  inveilitalionof  the  ttability  when  bilged  at  or  near  (he  water-' 
r  it  of  tpecial  importance  in  warthipa  owing  to  their  liability  to 
nage  bv  gunfire  In  action,  with  the  conteriuenl  opening  up  ol  a 
re  number  of  compartnenla  to  the  tea-  Caiculailont  are  marie  of 
tinkage  and  lubillty  when  the  unarmourtd  or  Mehily  armouied 
It  of  ihe  thi|>  are  completely  riddled:  the  tubility  ahould  be 
__.  icienl  lo  provide  for  tbit  connngency- 
ncethelongi-  The  third  ciie.  where  the  ihip  It  iniad  hut  hat  camnannnitt 
ecubeolthe     gmially  *"-■  — ■'■  --■ k— i:_..;j  :.  -r  i ZT. 
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•mptyliif  of  vmCer-ballut  lod  idl-fiKl  unki»  uid  put[ca1ufy  In  tbe 
cue  of  lUpi  fitud  <o  any  large  qiunlilio  of  oil  In  bulk. 

Let  i^.  33  feuetedt  ihe  KCiion  ol  a  vfiBd  titled  with  a  tuk 
PQRS  t*taj  (ull  cf  mlet.    Lei  WL.  aJ  be  the  upriibt  wuo-line* 


tbecenmof  blK^t., 

Bt.,..  the  oomukHt  «h>ch  art 

Ml  Mi,  . . ,  thoK  at  tmall  anrieipaiil(u  thrvuf h  ihi 

tbc  mter  In  the  unkonild  be  kept  liDm  moving 

i]n1ceeded,Gvould  be  Axed  in  the  ihip,  aad  thr  righting  levvrt  vnijd 
be  CZi,  GZi....  thneal  nnall  uglea  being  equal  toCU  hh  §. 
Actovilf  p  if  the  Indinaiion  be  ilowiy  peHoriKd,  the  water-lewl  in 


AcluUlv,  if  tl 


•  toil, v.  thereby 
nol  centre  of  mvitv 

.   _ j'tetand  of'lhe  wai« 

and  ahip  combioeir  then  it  the  ancle  $t  the  line  of  action  of  the 
wci^t  of  Che  vater  ia  hat  moved  through  a  diAance  bn  aod  the 
ririitinf  mammt  of  the  thip  ia  dindidkhed  by  an  amount  »Xftn 
llii  evideDt  that  the  movement  of  the  centR  of  ttaviiy  of  the  water 
in  tbc  tank  i>  the  aamc  aa  would  be  the  Bovemcnl  dI  the  C.B.  of  a 
ihip  havini  the  aame  (ocm  at  the  tank  and  watei-linea  correepojid 
Ibc  to  ■<,  wj,,  *A..Ac.  The  value*  of  the  leven  br,,  bn.  ..aa 
thcnfoR  be  obtained  by  ■  pcoceea  idmilar  to  that  uard  for 
obtainiiv  the  rifthting  lewa  of  the  ihip;  ctdh  curvee  and  theius 
ecdiaary  atabOl^  curvee  bdng  draim  for  vaHoui  faeighu  of  wate 

and  Inuinaliona.    II  fi  be  a  imall  angle  "■  ■ — '"---■ —   ■■—  '■ 

.'.  .  .#.>..  ^,,g{^f  ^Ht  will  be  Hjch  aal 

rrtia  of  the  vater-plane  wt 
about  a  lonfliludlnal  aiii  through  in  centre  ol  gravity  and  r  the 
volUTne  of  water  contained'  The  moving  wcighl.to  at  b  may  there- 
fore be  replaced  by  an  equal  weight  fiud  at  m,  which  ii  the  virtual 

CC'"^'ft*"^-  — -^ 
II  the  tank  contain  a  fluid  of  ipedfic  (ravily  p  the  vinual  riie  ol  the 
ccntR  el  gra'rity  it  ^.  The  loea  of  lubiUty  it  tmall  u^  due  to 
the  mobility  ol  the  mter  ii  Ihin  independent  ol  the  qnaodty  In  the 
lank,  but  it  pToportional  to  the  moment  ol  inertia  of  ita  Ire*  aurlace. 
It  It  potable  for  a  tmall  quantity  of  water  with  an  exteuive  lice 
Burfacr  to  render  a  thip  untuUe  in  the  upriffat  condition;  the  anfle 
1o  which  thit  large  loat  of  ttability  eitHidt  dependt.  however,  on 
the  quantity  ol  water  in  the  tank,  lor  the  extent  of  the  tidenyt 
movement  of  the  centre  01  gimvity  G  of  ahip  and  waitf  it  minute  if 
the  lank  be  either  nearly  empty  or  nearly  luU»  and  the  loaa  of  atability 
at  all  angle*  above  a  KUall  amount  wiu  then  be  inappreciable;  the 
loH  tt  moderate  angiea  it  uiually  a  maximum  whea  the  tanka  are 
about  half  iuU. 
The  aHumpticm  made  above,  via.  that  the  ihip  It  IrKllned  ao 

tide,  10  that  the  loB  of  (tabilily  may  be  either  laan  er  lot  than  the 


[TaEcntEnau. 

two  are  partly  lull  u  the  nmc 


account  ol  the  true  line  nrtht  action  (4  ifae  bi: 

ol  ill  projection  oo  the  plane  of  inclination.  1 . 

part  of  the  lubiect  haa largely  been  due  to  M.  Dufu  ia  hk  tl^t 
lit  li  OMiiil  ia  cmfi  fiManti  and  to  M.  Guyou  in  hia  TU 
nawt,  II  a  thip  it  inclioBd  in  all  pottibie  pnitioiiBi  k^p 
di^ilacenient  conitant,  the  iocui  of  (he  oncR  ol  bnoyaxi 
clowd  Hirfacc  which  ii  known  aa  the  nnface  of  buoyaacy :  ib 
nf  buoyancy  lor  two-dimeruiDnal  incUnatiooa  bci^  tbc  |xe 


Ihewatei-pl 
ofathipia  — 

^-.  .. -,-^r>fthesurfacEaf 

and  (t)  the  poiiiion  ol  the  cenin  of  gravity  rdaiive  to  it.  taavctm 
cjbuincd;  the  former  dependa  cntrrely  on  the  feobeijal  harm 
rf  the  ship  and  on  the  coulont  volume  ol  ditptacemeBt  uaapw^ 
:ind  the  latter  hat  relenncc  only  to  the  arrange  ment  mrA  vi^m- 
ludeof  the  component  weighti  of  the  itnicture  and  lai£iic.  Fstas 
iriliniEMlmal  incli  nation  the  line  jrvung  the  ctnife*  c'**- ■ ■ — 


■,it' 

^  dy-  io 

I  BB,  in  fig.  2A,) 

jarjilel  to  O/ 

?((./ 

d^.dy 

or-B.B.)  pamlle 

loOr- 

|.ff//i.jy,. 

r  B,BT  parallel  t 

o. 

may  be  wri 

lenr- 

P 

l/ifP 

..!;,..  ^ 

ively 

I,'!Mhfm 

?i 

Or,  q>  make  an  angle  *w^W. 

V- 

.--a.E. 

cot*-BB,«n*.J[Pct 

-*-V«>#); 

y-     BB, 

c«»-B 

B..in».5(l.' 

«*+Pni*]; 
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-  fi.™»= 


utian  lo  th*  Indkitrii 


•  ibedUptic 


9  panllcl  to  Etc,  Bj  it 


imtbervL  Th>  rtanlnn  c«i>)a  ob  be  Rwffly  teuni,  but  ta  tUa 
cmie  It  bsn  nj  •imple  nlidon  to  the  iDdkstrix,  u  bt^nie;  il  nuy  b* 
•hawn,  bowmTj  that  the  pUne  o(  the  couple  [i  coBJufite  ta  the  uii 

V   *   V   ■ 

Ib  theCuenheaCH-O,  the  iblp  beinc  in  nnitnl  cqiuUbrinm  tot 


mQOM (equil  to t«ir*i  r.,y) uid  the inclr f  ir 
wuig  t«ble  for  a  lUp  vboee  trmuvene  CM  u  4  ft-, 


* 

o» 

.• 

!' 

lO* 

ao* 

JO* 

*o' 

JO* 

«o* 

70" 

»o' 

90* 

CM 

4' 

41 

7- 

li 

S»*' 

■<0' 

■M' 

»37 

*» 

IS* 

38» 

400' 

> 

0* 

«o* 

7S-S 

76-8* 

MS* 

S9* 

*9J* 

39' J* 

i97' 

I9S* 

M' 

0* 

*■ 

9e- 

»9«* 

6-S* 

3->' 

IS* 

'■°* 

(-7* 

o-S' 

o-a* 

O-I* 

«..• 

0* 

(he  lurf Ace  of  buoj'miicyit 
!fK  lyndutic  and  concave  to  all  pointa  wiihin  it-  Tht 
1  l^and  I./Vinevideni1v;e[|ual  toBM.modBbMRfer- 


the  fifon  of  the  norma]  1 


QN  U  the  pnJKtkm  on  the  plane  ol 
>  the  wrface  at  B',  nod  the  ihoiteA 
k  at  D  and  B>  il  equal  to  ON-MQ- 
uift  at  incUiutloa  [i  perpendicular  to 


■Y"  ilncv  '  U  the  angle  between  the  noraula  at 


B-M'- 


,    I." 


an  etpnadonanalocma  ID  that  obtained  before  fortbecaaeof  imaD 
InclioatioDB  in  the  direction  cf  the  principal  axe*  of  lEw  water- 
plane.  Il  i>  wwthy  ol  Bute  that  the  radiui  of  cumtuir  >  oC  the 
ooTDUl  aectioii  ol  tin  turtue  a(  buoyancy  through  O/a.in  general. 

IcH  than  BM;  the  latter  beng  equal  to  -^,  and  «  bdni  eqml 

to  ^\  ^  i>  abo  obuinahle  by  Euler'i  equation— 

becoming  equal  to  BH  for  inclinat 

ifc^ccnn  o<  gnvity  C  oi  tbe  ahip  ia  coincident  witb  B,  the  *rai 
ig  couple  i>  OM  of  y-*;  and  there  i>  abo  a  cau[Je  ol 
'  venlcal  plane.  The  rcaultant 
miple  liea  in  ' 


In  I 


t%£ 


iST.^ 


I  a  Ini^  chanEe 


^n«ndicular  10  the  principal  nit™  and  ■uperpoains  the  aep^ra 
i<  ]^nac»nt  produced  by  iti  cominrienti- 
It  hubeeoibownibove  thatthepoaitionaofequnibTiuniaTelotJT 


uSceSth. 


IkU  iiuliMlily;  if  il  Eei  between 


labiiity,  the  afaip  bc^  stable  for  indbutioni  aboi 
les,  and  unaUble  Dthenriie. 
The  forcraiina  remarka  apply  to  a  t^ncl  vhooe  1 
ft  liud  ID  that  the  coaipoaeaE  couple  perpcndicuh 
icUnaliDa  i>  leiitcd.  U,  on  the  other  hand.  th< 
novE  in  all  direclkma  the  ramltiot  couple  doei  nc 
D  leilore  (be  arisbial  poiitiuB  of  equllibriuni.  a] 
- '   ''  -planeoflnclinatlcfnaimplia  w'^**  "'" 


itio  i«  large,  bdng  equal  to  4-45  in  1 
I  i  t  lal  dial  u  rbance  cannot  be  readi 
if  the  w 


grealcsl  when 
,5JZ^.     Itm/mi  be  imall.  Ibh 


^l^a. 


Tiiij  (HOMH  it  emfk^Slby  M-  Guyon  in  lli>  IHirni  itn  Mrirr, 
hf^Blabditvof  a  thip many  eoiujilion  being  treated  Ihmughout  f rom 
lie  dynamiDil  ttiodpoini.    He  proved  that  ;— 

I .  For  change  of  diiplacement.  without  change  in  indinsrion.  the 

nMFT  turiounding  ii  a  minimuoi  when  the  weight  ol  the  body  ii 

3.  Tor  chan^i  ol  dir«lkhn.  without  change  of  ditplacement,  rhe 
MiTential  energy  ol  the  BymtefB  it  equal  to  the  weigh!  of  the  Ijody, 
ndtlplied  by  the  vertical  leaoluu  of  BG;  when  Ihii  di^unre  19 

The  poteniial  cneify  ■■  <>"»  ejual  to  ihe  dynamical  itabUity 
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incraued  by  an  arbitrary  constant.    If  from  any  point  Bi'  of  the 
niiface  of  buoyancy  (fig.  a6)  a  tangent  plane  be  drawn,  the  perpen- 

dicular  upon  it.  GN,  is  proportional  to 
the  potential  energy,  and  the  subility 
of  the  body  b  thus  the  same  as  that  of 
the  surface  of  buoyancy  regarded  as 
a  solid  capable  of  rolUng  on  a  hon- 
sontal  plane.  The  locus  of  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  N  is  called  the 
"podaiie*'^  (shown  dotted  in  the 
figure);  this  surface  resembles  the 
surface  of  buoyancy  in  its  general 
shape,  and  touches  it  when  GB  is 
normal,  ».«.  at  positions  of  equi- 
librium Bi.  Bt,  B,.  B4,:  it  has  the 
property  that  a  radius  GN  drawn 
when  the  body  is  in  the  position 
has  a   length    proportional    to    the 


Fig.  26. 


FIG.  37. 


from  G  b  always  vertical 
corresponding  to  N,  and 
potential  energy. 

If  the  ship  or  body  be  supposed  to  move  under  no  external  forces, 
and  the  effect  of  any  change  in  the  dbplaceroent  be  nwlccted.  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  system  can  be  expresaed  by  Zm^m,  and  the 
total  energy  by  (WXGN)+tf .  Zna^;  the  latter  is  constant  when 
there  are  no  resistances,  and  steadily  decreases  if  resbtances  are  m 
operation.  Neglecting  resbttnce,  when  the  body  b  momenunly  at 
rest.  W  XGN  becomes  W  J,  where  /  b  a  linear  quantity ;  and  through- 
out the  motion  GN  b  less  than  /  by  ^T^v^*^'    '^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

nstance  isgradually  to  decrease  /  or  the  maximum  value  of  GN ;  and  it 
may  be  exhibited  graphically  by  the  following  conception.  Imagine  a 
sphere  of  water,  with  centre  at  G,  to  be  originally  entirely  within  the 
podaire  and  then  to  be  capable  of  expanding  until  the  whole  surface  is 
submeiged.  It  will  first  touch  the  podaire  at  the  minimum  normal, 
and  win  then  form  a  small  lake  round  it;  similar  lakes  will  form 
later  at  all  other  positions  of  absolute  stability.  Positions  of  absolute 
insubility  will  be  touched  externally  by  the  sphere,  and  if  the  water 
recede  a  little,  will  form  small  islands.  At  positions  of  reUtive 
stability  the  water  will  in  general  divide  the  surface  into  two 
paru  meeting  at  an  angle  (fig.  27).  *««1  b«omc  one.or  the  other  of 

the  branches  XX',  YY'  according  as 
the  siae  of  the  sphere  b  sliahtly  in* 
creased  or  diminished.  Let  the 
radius  GN  to  the  podaire  along  the 
edge  of  the  water  be  represented  by 
i;  from  the  energy  equation  the 
radius  for  any  otho:  position  of  the 
body  moving  without  external  forces 
b  leas  than  /,  and  the  positran  lies  within  the  lake  so  bounded. 
The  diminutkm  of  I  due  to  resbunces  has  the  effect  of  gradually 
drying  the  lake.  ■  If  the  body  b  originally  plaqed  near  a  position  of 
absolute  stability.,  the  small  lake  on  drying  will  leave  the  body  in  or 
very  near  that  po«tk>n.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  body  b  placed  at 
rest  near  a  positk>n  of  absolute  insubility.  the  water  in  drying  will 
necessarily  cause  the  body  to  move  farther  and  farther  from  that 
position.  Finally,  if  moving  near  a  position  of  relative  stability,  the 
body  will  move  freely  from  side  to  side  until  the  drying  has  proceeded 
so  far  that  separate  branches  XX'  or  YY'  are  obtained;  when  this 
occurs,  the  body  will  be  fenced,  as  it  were,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  will  oscillate  until  a  position  of  absolute  stability  b  finally 
attained. 

With  regard  to  the  surface  of  flotation  It  has  been  shown  that  In 
order  that  the  dbplacenaent  shall  remain  consUnt,  consecutive  water- 
lines  must  intersect  on  a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  wateriine  or  the  centre  of  flotation.  If  the  inclinatu>n  uke  place 
from  a  given  position  in  all  posnble  directions,  the  lines  of  intersection 
with  t&  original  water-plane  wUl  all  meet  at  the  centre  of  floution, 
whkh  must,  therefore,  lie  in  the  envelope  of  the  water-planes,  or  the 
surface  of  flotttion.  The  surface  b  therefore  the  locus  of  the  centre 
of  flotation  for  all  possible  inclinations.  Since  the  curvature  of  the 
curve  of  flotation,  which  b  the  projection  of  the  centre  of  flotation 
for  inclinations  about  an  axb  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection, 
may  change  sign,  the  surface  can  also  undergo  similar  changes  in 
curvature  and  may  be  syndastic  in  certain  parts  and  anti<lastic  or 
saddle-shaped  in  others.' 

The  relation  between  the  surface  of  flotatkm  and  the  subility  of  the 
ship  b  simOar  to  that  esublbhed  in  the  two  dimensional  cases,  i^, 
the  projection  on  the  plane  of  inclination  of  the  curve  corresponding 
to  the  inclination  has  a  centre  of  curvature  whose  height  b  a  measure 
of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  subility  caused  by  an  alteration 
in  dbplacement:  the  investigation,  however,  of  the  general  case 
and  tne  extension  of  Leclert's  theorem  to  oblique  inclinatrans 
contain  no  features  of  special  interest  or  importance. 

RoUing  of  Skips. 

The  action  of  the  waves  upon  a  ship  at  sea  Is  such  as  to  produce 

rolling  or  angular  oscillations  about  a  horizontal  longitudinal 

axb,  pitching  or  angular  oscillations  about  a  horizontal  transverse 

axis,  and  heaving  or  tranalational  oscillations  In  a  vertical 


Cer 


direction;  also  hoiiaontal  translations  and  rotations  aboot  a 

vertical  axb  which  are  not  generally  of  an  osdOatocy 

and  will  not  materially  affect  the  rolling:     It  b 

convenient  when  considering  rolling  to  n^ect  the 

influence   of   the   other  accompanying  osdilations, 

whose  effect  in  most  cases  b  slight  in  magnitude  aliliav^ 

complex  in  character.  

The  ship  b  in  the  first  place  conceived  to  be  rolling  in  stiB  wm 
without  any  resisunces  operating  to  diminidi  the  tnopan.  The 
equation  of  motran  for  moderate  angles  of  inclination  withan  wttcfe 
the  arm  of  the  righting  couple  b  approximately  proportioaal  to  tte 
angle  of  heel  (i.e.  GZ-mX^).  b 

^--t««  CO 

where  e  b  the  radiiis  of  gyrat'ion  of  the  ship  about  the  «»»  nf 
tion,  m  the  metacentric  Tietght,  $  the  angle  of  «ncUnatiao  Mdf 
acceleratk>n  produced  by  gravity.    From  this  the  timededucrd 
a  single  oacillatbn,  from  port  to  starboard,  or  vice  «—  •• 

showing  that  the  time  of  oscillatk>n  varies  directly  as  the  .»diu  of 
gyration,  and  inversely  as' the  square  root  of  the  metacentric  nwif. 

The  value  of  T  b  generally  about  ro  seconds  ui  a  large  Ac^iit]c 
liner,  7  to  8  seconds  m  a  battleship,  and  5  to  6  aeconcfam  -•rMod. 
class  cruisers  and  ships  of  similar  type.    In  a  large  modem 
«  b  about  one-third  the  breadth  of  the  ship. 

For  unresisted  rolling  of  ships  among  waves  the  ^eory 
ally  accepted  is  that  due  to  Froude  (see  TVaiu.  ImsL 
Arck.,  1861  and  1862).  Before  hb  work,  many  ennnent 
maticians  had  attempted  to  arrive  at  a  solution  01  t* 
diflicult  problem,  but  for  the  most  part  their  attempts  met  wiA 
scanty  success;  wave-motion  and  wave-structure  wei*  unpeftertiy 
understood,  and  the  forces  impressed  on  a  ship  by  waves  could  not 
be  even  approximated  to.  Froude's  theory  is  based  on  ^tfae  pr>- 
position  that,  when  a  ship  b  among  waves,  the  impressed  roives  on 
her  tend  to  place  her  normal  to  a  wave  sub-surface,  wiuch  b  -^ 


(2) 


as  ine  roiiinK  n  conccniBu.  n»  ui  wat^i  •».  •«*  *«».  ■^-y  —  — 
equilibrium  when  her  masU  are  normal  to  the  surface  of  dae  water, 
so  in  waves  she  b  in  equQibrium  when  her  masU  are  normal,  msoai 
by  instant,  to  the  effective  surface  of  the  wave  that  is  pamg  h«^ 
Whoi  she  at  any  insUnt  deviates  from  thb  position,  the  cllart  ^ 
which  she  endeavoure  to  return  to  the  normal  depeiKls  00  theaa^ 
of  devbtion,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  effort  to  assooie  an  opngct 
positMU.  when  forcibly  inclined  m  still  water,  depends  on  the 
angle  of  inclinatk>n.  Hence  her  etabflity  (Le.  her  effort  to  becoee 
vertical)  in  still  water  measures  her  effort  to  become  normal  to  the 
wave  at  any  insUnt  on  a  wave.  Froude  ^made  the  assoinpcwiis  that 
the  profile  of  the  wave  was  a  curve  of  sines,  and  that  the  Aip  was 
rolling  broadside  on  in  a  regular  series  of  aamilar  waves  of  g»^ 
dimensk>ns  and  of  given  period  of  recurrence.  He  araa  aware  ttet 
the  profile  of  the  wave  would  be  better  repiesrated  by  a  troctod. 
but  in  hb  first  paper  he  gave  several  reasons  why  he  ^cfaied  the 
curve  of  sines.  He  also  assumed  that  the  ship's  nlluif  in  stdl  water 
bochronous,  and  that  the  period  of  the  roOioK  waa  gnea 


by  T-sV  ;^  as  obtained  theoretkally.    On  these 

the  equation  of   modon  b  obuined  by  substitutuw.   for  t^ 
angle  of  inclination  in  still  water,  the  instantaneoiw  an^  betweea 
the  ship  and  the  normal  to  the  wave-slope,  and  thus  becooes 
g-I«5L(^.^--^(^-«,      ...     (3) 

where  » -angle  of  ship's  masU  to  the  vertical,  and  ^-angjle  d 
normal  to  wave-slope  to  the  vertkal  at  the  instant  consKiemL   ^ 

has  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  time,  and  b  given  by  ft-^  an  ijr, 

where  61  b  the  maximum  wave-slope,  Tt  b  the  half  period  of  tbe 
wave,  i.e.  half  the  time  the  wave  Ukes  to  travd  a  distance  cqoal  to 
iu  length,  and  I  b  the  time  dating  from  the  mid-trough  of  the  wate 
Equation  (3)  can  therefore  be  written— 

g..;^(^.ei..inf,),    ...   (4) 

which  b  the  general  differential  equation  of  the  unresbted  notba  of 
a  shi^  in  regular  waves  of  constant  period.  The  solataoa  of  ta» 
equation  is—  ^ 

•-C.ainfrf+Cgcos^rf-l— ^nf^l.     . 

*~T? 
where  Ci  and  O  are  constants  dependuig  on  the  initia] 
and  attitude  of  the  ship. 
The  last  term  af  thb  expression, 

©I      .  »- 
— T»««»T,'» 


(5) 


ROLUNC  OF  SUtP^ 

-cpniBiti  tba  Foiciid  oaeiUitlafu  iopoHd  on 
if  the  Kriea  of  «mv«  dwtas  tlw  tuoe  ';  ti 

Ci .  liDjj-t-Ci .  c«^ 

in  tbe  nine  u  llic  fm  «HlUl1aiu  of  ibc  •! 


SHIPBUILDING 

ihip  by  Ihe  puHgv 
l«  hnl  uid  aecond 


xriodT,  o 


ue  In  which  the  ihip's  n 


,a(4)» 


and  of  tbcK  thne  are 

id  T  k  equal  to  tbe  icnii- 
mca  inddenniiiact     Tbe 


[c  b  nep  thai  at  each  tuccorUvv  vmve  creil  and  hoUov  t^  '^^  ^ 
:he  oKillalion  li  (ncrcued,  n  l)i*l  the  ihip  undn  Ihae  coodiunu 
irould  inevitaUy  capue  but  for  tbe  eflect  ol  ihe  nssaaixi  and  tha 
lepanure  Inm  lynchnmum  at  lars*  ugln  of  roll. 

(6)  When  ^-O,  in  which  cue  tbe  thlp  ii  unimcd  tobequkk 
n  her  movemenu,  oi  the  psiod  of  Ihe  wave  b  InGnitelr  lonf  M 
^onpand  with  thai  aC  the  ihip,  (be  equation  [j)  becmna— 

!>ial  ii  to  uv,  tbe  ihip  wDI  behai 
Joei on  the  •urfacc ola  wave,  hei 


»-e.-ip-r>ft 

'-■T? 

^,  tbe  ilope  oi  the  wave,  ii  eqaal  u 


la  nqualian  (O  ID  that  tli 


y,  tbe  thip  ronakn  herown  period  and  taliei  up 
la  tbe  period  of  the  were.  Under  IhcM 
will  leu  lowardi  the  wave-cnsl  if  T  i>  | 
e  wave-cieu  If  Tii  1e«  than  T,. 
.^^~^ ...  hii  fint  paper  further  BbowDd  how  rbe  hiccfh 
L  Mp't  niliing  Btay  be  exhibited  graphicaUy,  and  ht 
(he  influence  of  n-ditann-  ia  reducing  loUinj.  The  following 
lie  tummiry  be  nve  In  tKa  of  tbe  condLiiioiu  he  had  reached 
(1,)  All  ibia  Gvin*  the  laiiie  '  periodic  time,'  or  penod  of 
iiial  roll,  when  ani&ciaUy  out  in  modon  in  ilill  water.  wJI  lo 
i|h  Ihe '~  -'  — 


Si 


fas 


[niroy  motion,  were  of  the  BBie  equivalent  value  lor  all  the  eliipi 
:hui  compared-  It  require*,  however,  to  be  modified  in  reference 
o  the  circufiutaiKe  that  of  two  iliipt  having  the  lame  periodic 
ime  in  Mill  water,  Ihe  eooiparalive  lomu  nay  be  iuch  that  the 
>ne  ihill  eiperience  Mcb  reriitaow  tn  a  hisber  proportionate 


h^ber  proporti 

legree  than  the  other,  and  tbe  mcnairy  modihcallofl  may  t 

imwi  in  temu  of  tbeir  relative  bebavEom  when  tet  in  notiDii  In 
ttill  wiier.    The  ynnl  whicb  ie  tbe  more  rapidly  btoujbi  to  km 

nulatioiu  of  an^  impoKd  on  her  by  coniecuiivi  wave-impulwi, 
ind  will  Ihe  more  fall  ihon  o(  Ihe  maumuni  aiKle  whkh  both  would 
(like  atlaia  if  oicilbiting  in  a  lun-resiting  mediuni. 

"  {ii.)  The  condition  which  devrlapa  tbe  lirgeit  anglei  of  rolling 
•  equality  in  the  periodic  limn  of  ihe  thip  and  of  the  wavei:  and 
:bli  it  tnie  alike  for  all  thipt,  whether  their  acale  of  naiiiance,  at 
ibove  referred  to,  be  Uiee  or  tmatl. 

"  (ill.)  That  thip  will  fare  the  bett  which,  tatteru  paribiu,  bar  tbe 
iloweil  periodic  time, 

"  ill}  The  wavn  which  have  ■  periodic  time  at  tlow  at  hen  will 

ind.  on  the  wl^  long  wavet  are  relatively  leu  tteep  than  ihort 
Kiel.  Now  it  It  the  tieepneit  of  the  wavei  In  a  wive-rena.  not 
:bcir  heiRht  umply,  which  pjveni*  the  rate  at  which  aDgiei  of 
■oiling  will  accumulate  In  a  given  thip  when  enpoted  to  it. 


te  laiiier  anglo. 


1' o«  %f^ 


.'hirh  hat  periodic  time  nt) 
io,  the  qiudter  thip  will  ai 
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(ale  to  tear 


(c)  It  win  nqub*  a  heavier  or  a  m 
et  which  have  the  lengtheoed  period. 

Ijlj  When  tbe  file  hai  continued  lo  lone  that  the  latM  wavt 
t  outfTOWn  the  period  ol  Ihe  thip,  ihe  will  not  therebytiave  bee 
tied  Trom  tbe  operation  of  waves  having  her  own  period,  tine 
laifer  wavei  carry  on  their  ■urficeamallerwaveaor  every  intei 
"  believe  to  be  the 


..)  Wben  the  rale  bi„  ._„ 

■tower  the  period  of  tbe  thip  tbe  toonei 
wavn  of  ai  itow  a  period. 
"  (iv.)  There  MJt  two,  and  only  two,  DKtbodt  of  giving  a 


■q  it  aoiDg  down,  the 
ie  will  Ge  lelcated  from. 


^gn^y*^ 


ipluhcd  to  a  limited  ejRent. 

vw^^Kf  w  auj  w«i«  uniHHCnl  with  her  performance  of  her  Tegular 
jtiet.  by  iiouily  raiiiiv  bar  wvighia.  Were  we  to  raiie  tbeae  to 
gh  aa  to  RDOB'  bir  l^^p**^  of  ttanding  up  against  the  action  of 
K  wiad  OB  her  aaile,  tbe  iteaocat  waves  would  p«M  under  her  with- 
it  putting  her  In  BotkHU 

"Thut  the  enotmoui  weitfii  curled  by  Ibeannour-platediliqi*. 
extended  laterally  to  the  greatcac  poatiUo  dittaoce  from  the  centre 
I  [lavlty,  and  nited  l^b  ahinne  k.  aerve  la  both  leapacta  to 
-lodenle,  not  to  *"**■■**,  thia'  tendency  to  loU;  and  when  It  la 
■aid  that  with  the  wclfhta  thua  placed,  and  once  put  in  igotioii,  ■ 
thip  *  must  roll  deep  {wep,  though  easy),'  it  ibould  be  lemembcred 
that  thoae  very  x^tioaa  «  force  and  BHiaentuD,  which  ihow  how 


'="!,» 


irr  in  thr  fiifl  initance.    The  diOculty  of 

being  felt  I^  limitlog  the  motion 

which  govern  pitcliint  Inly  be  Bodced  heie, 

... , _«n  diKuucd  in  tbe  paper. 

Ivere  it  potable,  by  cencentmting  her  wc^hti  or  by  eilendiftc 
ilaneof  Potation,  to  give  to  the  thip  a  penod  indefinitely  quick 
Ih  longitudinal  and  tnmvene  otdllalioH,  at  compared  with 
f  inch  wavea  at  are  large  enough  to  put  her  in  motion,  ibe 
acquire  no  cumulative  ov-iDallan,  but  would  Boat  alwiyi 
iribly  to  the  mean  lurlux  of  the  wave  which  pawn 

T  thii  condition,  which  it  to  Bnappnachable  In  practice  in 
ir-c  to  iranivcne  oBdllaiioii^  that  the  attempt  to  approach  it 
[il  develop  the  evili  pdnicd  ou*  '-  ""' ' ■'—  — 

approached  in  practice  in  refer 

ihat  thote  evila  cen  only  be  ei__, 

9  il  poiuble.    Tbe  plunging  of  a  tUp  wl 
r-I  fir  forTand  aft  It  but  aaTBclpIent  Jevel 


K«  to  longitudinal  oacilb- 
iped  by  approadiuv  it  M 
-  -*■"-  wnoae  weigbtt  are 

^  . ihicb  have  ttieir  pnper  devejopmcnl  in  tran- 

oi  nn  only.   The  Iv^I  ihit  can  be  detired  In  reference  to 

...  if.^n  i.  iT.>i  ,l^..^hip■lperIod,forlollgltudinaIo•cilla- 
.,  <  I        ,  .    i!.!^,  and  her  poaltioo  alwayt  aa  con- 
I  I  urface  of  the  patdng  wavet. 

ml  iK-r, .  PI.  :l-  [.rnmlneatly  thantn  tbe  bodyof  ibc 
piper  on  the  drcunuiaoce  that  a  total  kit  of  atabllily,  uung  that 
wend  m  the  ordinary  tense  of  power  of  caning  tail,  impliet  tbe 
pofoemon  of  abn^uie  ttability,  at  regardi  ntling  motion  due  to 

indeed  aa  repretenting  a  ptactically  available  poetibitity.  but  at 
■erving  best  to  force  the  miiid,  by  contact  with  anentremeconcluNon 
inmedUtety  dedudble  from  tbe  theory,  to  appreciate  ita  funda- 
mental principlea-  And  Ihe  ptcrpotition  tbut  certainljr  fumi&het  a 
crucial  ten  of  whether  the  pnnciplea  have  been  appredaled  or  not. 
and  it  tupplSet  alio  a  ready  ineam  of  leiing  tbe  theory  bya  crvcial 

that  any  one  who  will  try  tlie  eipennenl  fairly  will  find  the  pro- 
postion  to  fully  verified  that  he  will  fed  obliged  to  admit  that  ibc 
theory  which  leadt  lo  to  paiadoiacal  yet  Inie  a  cooctuiian  deaervB 
at  leait  a  careful  ttudy.  But  tbe  more  practically  nieful  atpcrt  of 
the  theory  It  that  which  pretenlt  lo  new  the  varying  phaiei  of 
cumulative  otcObtion  whWh  a  iMp  tendi  to  undergo  when  excaied 
to  varioui  typn  of  wave-terkai  the  phatei  defending  on  Ihe  relation 
which  her  natural  periodof  rolling,  when  eet  in  motion  in  Mill  water, 
heart  to  the  period  of  wave-itcutrence,  andonlhe  maainuim  neep. 

■he  would  actually  undergo  but  for  the  effect  of  nirface-lriction  and 

'"'■"'"■"^'""sr,?"'""'""'""''"™'""'"' 
-■    '-"-' "■"  ■<!»■ 
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ncomrwDn  u  ideniiul  npeli 

"  F«  tlw  benefil  o(  tluK  who  may  gbuxa 
they  Rod  tbe  pf^.  1  viU  matian  clut  T  it 
occupiul  by  US  al^p  ia  pafomi^  a  Hogle  o 
■urboanltaD(in,«vicevBH.  l7l>tbeBuin 
by  thg  nve  m  putioc  fnim  hoUoii  u  cteai. 
U  the  luinba  of  dqmM  b  dm  ol 
■nd  W(  ii  lie  ntio  T/Ti,  with  Ibe  oil 
vertni  Into  tbe  lowcM  vbidl  numbi 


u  tlH  Umh  o(  nicb  ■  foim  u  AW/A- 
J  Tha  ihlp  nlJl  complete  Cbe  phue  m 
I)  In  completing  the  phue  the  ihip 


that  (or  TfTi-t,  pit  miut  b 


Ije^time-J^ 


It  throuEh  the  wtkaL  podiiKi  mt 
he  middle  of  the  phue  then  inuu  oe 


middle  of  dtfphaee. 

-'  (!*.>  On  allw  ti 

which  win  appnuimatdy  (but  never  In  aeem)  -  ^^J^7 

■■  (v.)  From  Il>ese  pfoposliioTn  li  arjesn  that  if  wneomnarel-o 
cuej.iiioiioo(wtiichlhi;  valiic'J  T; T,  it  the  reciprociJ  of  it>  value 

of  oicniatiDiia  limilariy  plac^;  Lue  in  ibat  one  In  which  the  period 
of  the  wAve  ii  aJDwer  tlun  Ihi-  [-"^rwl  of  Itie  thip,  the  »ng[et  of 
OK  illation  will  be  the  laijer  in  iIil  r.iiij^rtorj/f,  wbicbever  ij^ 

Ihat  ihi  penod  of  the  ihip  it  i-i  -'tT  caac  T-g'.  and  that  Ihc 


...1,,....^  «-».  -«.  ,,..-■■  ■  —^~  the  ***piini' ^. ^^^  .^, 

ill.  Men  weie  cauted  to  lun  fioa  aids  to  lide  ol  the  lUp,  tbdr 
beinc  ■>  Umcd  aa  to  add  to  the  angk  ol  rail  on  t*A  ntxctsYe 
K  iinm  th«  **■*«'""■"  angle  obtainable  ma  reached^  v4Ka  a2 

Bment  on  board  waa  atoppedi  and  the  ihip  allowed  Co  nil  ffedy 

ol  hendf  ontO  the  cant  to  tut.     Durinf  Ihia  Etec  novaMmi  a 

aplete  neonl  ol  harniMlaf  motion  w«a  utiilaed  by  iw  m  iJ  a 

I^pefiad  pendalim  and  an  ekctiic  timeT,  ud  f«e>  ehii  ■  m* 

^  "  ivdiolog  anelea  "  waa  conitnictcd»  la  whidi  al 

teqt«d  nunitKr  eTnllaand  ordiiu^"  — ' '"" 

ddestihsvertiod.  Fromlhiicar 
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Infinite. 

Infinite. 

The  aiiumptioo  made  in  equation  (i)  thai 
Gi-m.a 
■I  true  if  the  tectiont  ol  Ihe  ihip  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  the 

■nuD  anilei  ol  iBclinailoB  a>  long  ai  ■•  I*  not  tmiJL   U  ■•  be  email, 
(he  relation  doet  not  geiieially  hold. 
In  a  wsU-cided  thip. 

GZ-iIn«(n+|atvi'*). 
when  the  BM  ia  denoted  by  a;  whence  the  equation  for 
thtoufth  traall  anglet  becorno— 

where  f*  and  higher  powenoftf  are  neglected. 


;  timiUr  equation,  b«t  - 


in  hat  be 


•othedou 


iilhct 


rally  by 


tore  typical 
lyProtettor 


_  Sectioiu  of  other  Ion 


T-SNF['-r'+(H)''- ]• 

wheretl'iillwmaiiinUTnaneleol  toll,  I  <■  defined  Bi  the  mo 
ol  inertia  of  the  water-plane  cipie&ted  in  Foot-ton  unitt.  t 
equal  to  W-a,  where  W  i>  the  ditplacement  In  lona.  I  it  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  thip  about  itt  axit  cJ  oiciUation. 
^w— ^  ■.  Some  aumezica]  reaultafor  ■^.  where  T*  ■  the  oeiiad 

ei+,5  T 


. 

■  6  ft. 

■  6f>. 

■  6fL 

m 

3  ft. 

lin. 

lin. 

^ 

.^ 

.-3. 
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Wkd  (he  metacentric  hcigfat  it  ten,  the  (enuila  bccomrt 

u  been  aatnmed  In  (he  fgntoinc  that  the  mlliac  uittill  wjtrr 
i^  which  alwayi 


,  »-.,.  ^t,^-„  during  rolUne.    In  ttfll      ^^^^ 
radc^sdatioaof  the  amplitude  DntO  the      tw^^b 
•11;  uumct  to  a  poMlion  of  real ;  and  when  ■  netad      ''^^■ 
I  amonc  wave*  they  cauiea  limilaidegtadaliDO  ol  amplitBlt 
t.^:.J'i„,-^i^,i^  of  milted  Kd&ni  in  MB  waur  wen 
d.  and  by  Bcnb,  Duha  de  Bteai^  Rids 


le  by  Froude  in  En^and.  aj 


following  equatloafor  the  angular  Im 

'  -'•**.('3^+')'  ■  •  « 

where  A  and  B  are  arbitnry.  and  the  period  Tr  ol  tcaialed  nUlBg 


-\f^"\Pi^- 


& 

z:£=gjb^ 

t— T— *■ 

444^^1-' 

i-Ul-U^ 

I'l  l-i'lJ 

utuming  the  motion  to  be  timple  harmona:  with  ar 
by  equaling  the  work  done  by  the  reiistanTm  durinj 
loti  of  dynamical  Babilily-W.  m.  Oxdccrement.^ 


when  O-crtRme  angle  (in  degreei)  reached  al  aay  partici^ir 

"""""^  KiH>    ■    .4    -     K.^ 

iWST"^3iioWST' 


ROLLING  OF  SKIPS] 


ittficctivtljr.   Froude  live  bb  nuDOA  for  opactliif  tbv  nutiDce  to 

vxrypvily  u  the  fintaod  Hilly  utbcKQKhl  power  of  the  uwuUr 
nlocity.  The  liner  tan  be  coudered  would  be  due  to  wriKe- 
[riniiia  ud  the  beed  reutuce  o<  keel*  and  dadwood,  ud  the 
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ofraUi' 


;s,                  7  -     - 

^LV                                          V 

"^i-N                               T 

;    "U"      "  '"'i 

i.       i^            i 

■  "^                    V 

r-           ■;■,         ^ 

^  -.                      ^  >        5 

<         -                »>,  f 

j  .J-..\  1.    I.I  iLlA^ZtiZ 

Flc  ao. — Cum  o{  eTtliinloD,    A.  light,  and  B.  deep  druilil,  n 
bklce  keek:  C,  licht,  ukI  □.  deep  dnii(ht.  with  }aitt  ketJb. 

Fontief  ID  the  redstuce-cauted  by  the  citttliDii  of  a  mamil  wave  ■._ 
each  roll,  whkh,  by  travelUng  a^y  fnim  the  iliip.  winiLd  dine 
dwipatkiD  oT  eoergv-  Froude  ■  vicwa  have  been  confinoed  by  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  expiBBOii  -j^-d.e-t-^e*  nu 
made  lo  El  the  curve  of  enlocdaii  of  oncticalhr  any  iliip  by  the 
judidoiui^UciioaiifthecoeflideBUaandy  M.Bcitiiihu.lnwcVTr, 
preferred  an  eapreuion  equivalent  to  ~Ja"^-^>  ^^^  cither 
French  iirvntifatora  have  preferred  an  enpreHJon   equlvaknt 


■■  Uh  value  of  a  in  equadoo  (7)  It  In 


i  n>IUii;  vhen  the 


(  ■impliacd  tonn  of  the  equation  [or  realm 
coefficient  b  19  neglectBl, 

For  the  "  RevenRe  "  the  foUowiaf  equatioDi  repieaent  the  cu 
at  eictinclion  givm  in  G(.  iq: 

For  lUtp  dnughi : 

wiiboui  bOje  keeli-^— ouje+'OBse" 
with       ..        ~     "E'-^S  ©+-OI7  «• 
For  Ji(h(  Jraac*':  ^, 

without  bilge  keeli-jf-'OiJ  e-t-oi>i8e> 


The  brge  increa«  in  the  h  ccencient  alter  bilge  kteli  had  I 

filled  hu  given  Hk  tocoiuidcnble  diKuiaion.  Mr  R.  E.  Froude  had 
eapcriiDfOted  a^tb  a  deeply  lubmcrged  plane  oadllalin^  Id  ~  ~"~ 


keeli'H'rDUnd  to  account7a 
tingle  nringdue  to 


'oU'  to 


of  IbehiJi^ 

mtheabon 

je  ia  thufl  about 


[he  bcoefficient  in  the  above 
'iieigyabilractedin  thispartScul 

•eli.  Tliii  diicrepancy  has  been  obwrved  ia  Duny  caaea^aad 
ipcarv  thai  when  bElge  Lec^ajc  added  to  a  ihip  they  beeone  eftectii .. 
It  nKrely  ai  Hat  turfacet  moving  with  the  •hip  and  experieacing 
reel  leiblancei.  but  alio  by  IndScctly  InBuencing  the  itreaiS'liae 
otioni  which  would  eil«  about  Ibe  oacfllallng  ihip.  if  there  wen  no 
Ige  keeli.  Another  eauie  of  the  dlHereaceb  that  the  Edlge  keel; 
jdng  the  early  portion  of  the  iwing  lei  into  motion  a  brge '""  "* 
ater.  only  a  imaH  proportion  of  whoae  energy  ia  returned  to 
iwinli  the  nil  of  the  coll.  Thii  condition  ii  accentuated  wl 


a  torpedo  boat  deatro 


a  givea  angle 


Ipinad.  indui 
I'd  ilie  problem 


ficcbod  of  delcrrmning  the  motion  oTa  ijiip. 


flncau  ucio  made  by  Sir  William  White  in  a  paper  read  before  ibe 
Inat  Kav.  ArLh.  in  iSfli  on  He  "  Rolling  of  Sailing  Ship.,"  in  which 
the  icii^^Ti  '.!  ihE  wind  on  the  lub  and  (he  variation  of  the  nnual 
-TBghl  „l  v.,n  ihip  on  the  wave  an  Included.  The  effect  of  wind- 
r^aur?  in  hccLnf  A  ship  ij  my  miicli  greater  when  ibe  bat  the  crest 
f  a  wnvt  iJijn  wTienabeiaal  the  troiigb.  because  her  virtual  Feijlit 

C«^;  the  reduclion  ol  virtual  weight,  and  Ihcrvfore  of  riEhling 
ffectDfi-^^i^iaiKc^vdryJngu  the  Hi3t  power  of  the  nuBuLir  velodty 

57-S+«i+»-('-».''f.')-» 

rhkh  beccmea  on  nbatitutioa  (K  beinff  eapmaed  Id  tcnna  of  «V- 

rhe  gOMril  lolutlon  ii— 

Liid  A  and  ^  ate  arbitrary. 

The  £nl  Icrm  repreienta  a  fieeoedllation  of  the  •hip,  which  In  tin* 
liea  out.  leaving  a  loictd  oidUatlon  In  tha  period  of  the  wavea. 
'HMD  observation)  on  rolling,  however,  it  li  lound  that,  owing  lo 
^  departure  from  enact  unifonnity  in  the  waves  eDcouDtered.a 
1  seldom,  if  ever;  completely  forsakes  her  own  natural  period  of 
ve  period  Ti  introduces 
s  of  the  ship.     In  the 


{seldom,  if  ever;  completely 
:  for  each  slight  alteration 
nfnb  terms  Itrvolving  the 


■  T-Ti,  the  fonad  oscillation  la 


lepreieated  by  w  at 

«— 1^1  cos  J. 

the  amt^ode  bdng  limited  cntiRly  by  the  resistaDce;  the  pha« 
is  =  before  that  of  the  wave  slope-  The  vcaael  la  th^  upright 
In  mid-hdaht,  and  indined  In  lla  maiimiim  angle  on  tbe  crefl 
and  in  the  boUow  of  the  wave.  The  miiimum  amplitude  6  Is  given 
by|'9i"a.e.  Since  the  right-band  tenn  repieaenia  the  decnnient 
of  roll  due  to  renstarice.  the  left-hand  side  irust  represent  the 

limum  amp^tude  S  ii  given  by 


motion.  Ifthiilai 
ance  to  motion  is 
equation,  then  tbe 


a.0+li9 


In  itinaoi  i8i|j  M-  Beitln.  at  the  Institutian of  Naval  Aiclutects. 
ntended  this  relation  to  case*  in  which  Ti  ia  not  equal  toT.  obtaining 
.t  the  same  time  not  umply  the  angle*  of  steady  mlliDg  for  these 
aiea.  but  the  manmum  angle*  passed  thmugh  on  the  way  la  the 
leady  condiiion  t  lo  Ihesc  miiimum  angle*  be  gave  the  name  of 

*I?1b^.u  the  Institution  of  Naval  Aichiiecls.  Mc  R.  E.  Froude 

I  snip*,  A,  B  ana  i^,  tne  niai  rakiing  in  siu/   — '— 
vHj  (in^  iwv  ./thm  nUred  En  the  same  aweU  asumed  ncu 
period  aTi.  hi 

vary  aigr.tben  dennling  the  vessel*  by  niSies,  the  eEectlve  w 
slope  by  »i,  and  constann  by  K,  K'and  K', 

^+K*+K'fc-K*»,. 


'See  paper*  on  this  subject  read  befnre  ihe  Institution  of  Naval 
^rchiiecis  in  looD  by  Professor  Biyan  and  in  iw  and  1909  by  Mr 
K.  W.  Johna.  ■  S«  Traa.  /«(.  ffont  Ank^  tSTJ. 
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»li«i«  Ibe  abova  lime  rditiooi 
cofifcqiKnily  for  all  time.  Htni 
ot  Bia  lia>^iw  the  Ine  OKJOtt 
upon  Li.  If,  inenfoR,  it  »  pa 
the  nrell.  any  adur  motinn  due  I 
•hip  and  mve  atopn  can  be  a 

IheloradoKillMianiiiiiperliitlieneU.u.  thcpanjcul 

that  ii  Rcumnt  in  tlte  period  of  the  iwelL  Tlie  ainpljlude  sf  .__ 
at  any  insint  b  ihenton  the  wm  01  the  ■inpliluclci  due  to  ibe 
Eorccd  mcillaikiii  and  to  an  ailiitruv  (nc  umilUtiaa  ia  Bill  wua. 
II  the  laiiet  component  be  Riarded aa  perfecil)'  acbiuary  there  ia 
BO  limit  u  the  antle  of  roll  obtained  Inr  poHulaunf  niiuble  initial 
eonditiani;  lodcttnnioe  tbe  pnctical  lunilatioB  ol  tollini,  however. 
ii  may  naionably  be  uumed  that  at  or  near  tbe  comromcmiHit 
of  the  motion  thm  will  be  a  brid  period  of  no  rul,  and  thai  the 
maumum  aosle  of  mil  obtained  wdl  occur  at  na  ^reol  interval 
of  time  after  ihii  period.    At  the  LnKant  when  there  a  no  Tolj,  the 

tude  e.  will  occur  at  koo  at  IhctwD  componenu  an  in  phaic; 
tbe  time  interval  between  tbe  twocoodiliont  iinT,  wbae  *  -  ^Y—Ti 

the  iwell  wu  icniiblr  the  fame  ni  thai  of  a  simple  humonic:  wave. 
A  belnj  lh<  amplitude  o[  the  farced  oicillalion  (and  of  tbe  initial 
free  oHzillalion)^  [ij  the  citinction  equation  of  tlie  free  otcillalioo 
-^-ne+W  can  be  trptaced  by  tbe  umple  form  -jj-Ee, 
«hoe  £->a+M.  appminalelv;  thia  hat  been  implied  by  tbe 
abtence  ol  tenna  containing  (aj)  ia  tbe  differential  equation  abiTvc. 
Tbe  amplitude  of  the  free  oicillatlon  dutini  ch*  maaunum  mil  li, 
fmiD  equation  W  A<~^',  whence 

e,-A(l+.-^). 
Alpo,  from  cqiution  {9),  the  forced  otciUatirm  li  ilvcti  by 


Prom 

*"  Tbr!  followin.' 


•.-AV{.-S+)(i-S')- 


K  equalloat  6,  can  be  determined  il  T.  Ti.a.tandSc 
ivenrfrilScit  known, B,  can  he  leotaliveiy  obtained. 

,      .       ... ^  eriterionanjle  Ift)  and  the  anpte  ol 

ge.    both  without  and  with  bilfe  Leela, 


Revenge"  {deep 
draught),  whh 
oobllpkteli 

Reventt"  [deep 
draulSl).  Witt 


mA  bdon  Ibe  I.N.A.  in  1*76  and  i»gt.  tbe 
hip,  incliidint  pitcfaing  and  rolliaf,  it  dealt  n 
Aaib  can  tcaaniubl^be  concaved  it  taken  i 

g(  tbe  varloua  appli 


(ROLUNC  V  Stars 

BOf  the 


adopted  to  reduce  rolling,  the  m 
qlse  keel*.  Sooie  reference  hat  alrq 

on  the  railing  rt  ihicL 

which  tl 


el  on  each  tide.  »0  It.  is  lenith  and  j  It.  in  depth,  upeivi 
the  enreme  cndi.  The  sreat  value  of  bilge  kecb  m  diminahiin 
llini  vat  pointed  out  by  Fr^iide  and  demanitrated  b>'  himiB  JB;j 
'  experiment  with  the  *'  IVneua"  and  the  "  Greyhound."  ^^^^^^ 


.    Tbe  fcneral  Donclii^on  w, 


Wbich  wen  alike  in  every  saential  reipect,  except  i 

provided  with  bilce  heelB  and  (be  iatte 

-<  miclii^on  waa  that  tbe  rollini  of  ih 

only  about  one^alf  that  of  tfiie  "  Pe 

Bmai  Sovrtvifn  "  claia,  it  wat  decided  not  to  fit  thci 

mately  one  of  tbe  daa,  Ibe  "  RepuW."  had  them  Aitod  lorpuitna 

eomparuoii,  a_     _  _on     _i|^^^«  10  ma  _      1,  i  ■ 

onotberqc,,  .    ,,    ,    wbole  bencfidal.  and  in  fOKTal 

ekperience     '  k  ,'  1,   L.  .  ,  1  ^'    !l  reftard  to  bilte  kala  kaa  bend 

repeatedin  '      .1..      I   :  i-   !   v.  reomiiied  for  the  tanie  nsKvt 

atlheywer         1  ■■   I  -     ■  i.  .q  "data;  they  were  afterwardi 

bttcd  in  0  '    .  .     .  vpervneniil  inveatiaaticei  baaf 

made  bolh   u. .......;.  _....  „.ui  tbeai,  and  the  gcnenl   CAafluana 

cxmaaiaa  with  the 
to  be  a  bui  nllei 

acroaa  the  thip  of  

height  with  water  the  moti 
veaael  roUt  It  tuch  at  to  lei 


of  tbe  "  Inflexible."  which  na  ^mecmd 
couittt  in  fitting  one  or  more  lanki 
ihapc  that  when  filled  to  a  mitable 

ling  from  pcfft  to  narboard;  and  aupone 
to  be  moat  effective  in  qi>el1irig  nJULnf. 
Ire  of  gravity  of  tbe  ahip  includip_g  1& 


reached   the  middle  li 


e  righting  couple  will  be  (hat  due  ut  tbe  angle  of 
,  luppoaing  the  water  tn  be  a  &xed  wright  atnidablfa.  la 
poaiEion  No.  2  the  xhip  haa  prrformed  part  of  the  roll  back 
irda  tbe  Bprigbli  th*  water  will  have  moved  {anker  dcwa 
inclme,  to  that  airlll  be  tone  diKaacc  ftoni  the  tniikDe  line 
:he  port  aide  at  ihowa,  and  Ibenfoic  G  nIII  alw  hav*  ivncd 

, L.  -,....,.  Hoe  oa  tbe  pm  akki  bence  Ih*  ikhii— 

umrhat  would  cotremond  to  the  angle  nifceein 
I  weight  amidthlp^   la  poaltloB  No.  ]  Ikr  ^ 


Among  tbe  condonona  reached  by.Mr  R.  E.  Fnude  la  tbeok 
•hip  nll'ng  ui  a  uniform  iweU  were: 

However  oentmilonn  Initially,  the  rolling  ultimately  fallt  into  the    i 
uniform  forced  oadUadoD;  it  doct  to  tbe  looner.  atterit 
fUFiAw,  the  higher  the  reaittaiice.  and  with  the  fern  er   eyelet'' 
or  aherationt  of  amplitude  of  it>lliJVjtbe  more  «arly  tyn- 
ebiennut  the  awiU  with  the  ahip.    The  amplitude  of  the     < 

altenata  mudiBa  aod  DHuma  ol  tna  pncadant  non-uniform 
roUinc.  II  the  lolling  atartt  Inn  leio,  the  maximum  ampU- 
lOde  tallt  ihon  of  twioe  die  ultimata  inHdtm  ampiitiida,  the 

ell;  aaoin  a  ty»...„„...  ,-.>.,  »..  .»_....,»  _,..,- 

'  "  It  it  doc(  I  port  ndt.  and  the  righting  couple  ia  therefore  greater  (ban  that 

I  correaponding  to  the  angle  ol  heel  of  the  thip  and  a  fixed  ^mtre  c^ 
.  I  invity  ■mu4*iijp*     Ja  ue  poaitiao  No,  s  the  thip  hat  mowi^aat^ 


a  tvDchronout  twHl  the  maximom  ampU- 
cd  the  ultimate  imifoim  ampliuida,  unkat  h 

ti  by  Captain  and  Prafttter  KiSofl  ef  St  hiartbuii,  |  i 


RESISTANCE 

comg  u  ml  at  the  end  of  the  Kuboard  ron.  the  ( . 
of  the  mivr  thould  h^ve  i^n  reached  the  midd 
riEhcing  ooupW  tbould  be  DCLihcr  incmeed  rw  dii 
waier-cbaniber.  cicepi  in  lo  fu  u  it  iBecu  tbe  d 
Ibe  vertical  poution  ol  the  centre  ol  sravily.  The 
repeated  on  tlie  ehip'i  rpll  tiack  Imm  Karboard  Id 
uaier-cbainber  reducea  the  angle  o<  roU  of  the  ihip  cl 
infl  the  rightii^  coupie  acting  upoo  her  throughOL     ' 

heelflover.  cheieby  reducing  liw  amonat  at  the  heel,  and  oi 

momedton  on  reaching  the  upright,  and  therrlDre  tendj 
deeply  the  other  way. 

Two  water-chambera  were  oriEinally  contemplated 
Jaitinttc.  but  the  ipice  occu^ned^y  ana  o(  theic  wa>  i 
tnhcrpurpoaei,  andonfyone,  theunallcrof  the  twa,whic 
long  (acrnaa  the  ahip).  and  14  It.  wide  [(ore  and  a(I), 

'Sever^  diipa  have  lince  been  fitted  with  this  device.^ 
In  addition  id  triaii  at  aca  to  aaccnain  the  diminutio 

"  Edinburgh  " and compartd withthe multa obtaihcd w 

vater-dumbcroniilineaiicak  ot  j^<  loadHl  ao  that  in 


o(  the  •' 
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1  the  old 


-.r-    -- »e  agreement  waa 

of  the  model  and  ine  ahip;  and 
ied  out  over  a  larger  range 

.... , .-ticable  with  the  ihip  alone. 

lie  edgea  and  connected  to  a  paddle 

»  ahip  witluut 


.er^chambcr.  Tlie  length  ol  the  chamber  (id  the  ihipl  ^faa 
iitd  width!  of  43  It..  31)  ft.  and  67  ft.  wenaucceaiivel>  i:ii'en 
*be  diicdacenient  of  die  aliip  vaa  about  7500  tr3ll^.  the 
aeconda:  and  the  tnetaceacilc  beMit  J-a  ft.  On  tMMiri- 
■■■ -  -■-  ----  •— ■-iol  water,  itwaafouiidthatil.cn.  iid- 
igleaof  toll  waa  obtained  with  ihcil'-iilh 


.KL3P£S; 


mentiog  adth  diffeieal  di 


at  which  the  period  of 

tank  ia  equal  to  the  pe&od  ol  the  ihip.   The  ben  deptha 
to  be  2-3  Ft.  and  ya  It-  with  breadths  ol  4j  ft.  and  si  1  ft.  R 


igreerng  doiely  w 


■iitb  the  udea  ol  the  tank.  With  other  dqiihi,  the  mntion  ol  the 
water,  at  modenteangka.  took  the  form  of  a  alope  gently  altemsTing 
ftixn  aide  to  aide  at  amall  anilei  ol  nril;  and  the  efl ect  waa  piactically 
ma^iolactive.   Wth  thecmicaldeplhihegrowthof  tlerejlsijnce 


1  angle  ol 


fomer  increaaea  ajowly  at  lane  aaglea  of  ii>ll.  The  cActJveneia  o 
bilge  keela.  ofi  the  other  hand.  Inereaiea  lapidly  aa  the  angle  ot  to] 
incieaMa.  Itwaalouiidtlial.withil'nll.tbeTeiiitBiiceoltliewatei 
chaoiberna  equivalent  to  that  of  1  ft.  of  additional  bilge  keel :  bu 

at  r;(*  the  waterchamber  waa  relatively  about  half  aa  effective 
With  3*  of  roll,  however,  the  walef -chamlwr  wu  about  9  tioiei  a 


J.  /nil.  Na.  Ank,.  laej. 


inal  bilge  keeL  Fig.  31  ihovi  (he 
lucniafull^  employed 


hipiof  theold"  InAeuble,""  EdLnhnrgh  " 

- ..M...-;!.  iind  in  other  warahipiaadaierchanivesKls. 

-.ir  John  Thoroycrolt  devised  an  arrangement  lor  o^ercominK  the 
lollmg  motion  oia  ahip  atnoneit  wavea.  coniittlai  of  a  weight 
caccifd  from  tide  to  aide  w  aa  alwaya  to  oppoae  the  heeling  couple 
cai.itil  by  the  wave  dope.  The  weighl  irai  automatically  «-oriied 
bj  [[.paraiu!  controlled  by  two  penduluma  (or  their  equivalent),  one 


eB     r  ,:,'.       .    .T  uai  to  reduce  the  rolling  by  about  one-half.    (Sec 

An  LoEiTmmjj  Bpplicaiion  of  the  gyrcMctne  to  the  diminution  of 
rollini  was  dcvijcd  by  DrO.  Schlick.  and  fitted  by  him  tn  the  S.S. 
'^^cc^r."    Theprincipleof  ilaartion,  thedetailiol  thcgear,  anda 

AKh«.  in  igoaand  1907.    Panieulan  ol  the  "  5ee.bar  "  were :  lengUl 
Its  It,,  breadth  11-7  (t-.  drauEht  3-4  ft.,  displacement  56  Ions,  meta- 


tinctive  effect  ma  obtained, 
•cillaiions  of  the  gyroKxrpe. 

rdUng  waa  experiencrd ;  and  during  the  triala  made,  the  apparatus 
atopped  pia^ically  all  rolliiu  motion. 

The  equatiooa  lor  the  ^tchint  motions  of  a  veisel  are  identical  in 
form  with  those  for  rolling ;  and  the  preceding  remarks  are.  in  general. 


V  \f-=-,  when  W  ia  the  diiplacenient  in  tooj,  and  T' the  tou  per  Inch 
immeraioo.  Wheo  proceeding  acroia  wavea  of  apparent  wml- 
period  T,,  forced  heaving  OKnllatiana  of  acmi^mpliiude  oy-i^ 
ate  obtained,  where  T  ii  the  lingle  period  ol  dip,  and  »  ia  the 
and  ui  trough  of  wave.     These  oacillations  combine  with  the  [m 


tudioal  beadirig  mome 
•ectiaa  .SlHiftt.) 
Pitehlii(  or  falling  it 

■nd  the  iDotloD  ia  tner. 

poftaace  in  ahipa  whose  aidea : 
dope  to  the  vertical,  since  any 


-s 


frequently  tbe  cauae  of 


sinrd  when  the  period  of  ro 


of  a  peculiar  character  is 


The  n^tanix  of  a  iliip  in  ateady  motion,  or  the  lone  eientd 
by  the  lurrounding  iratci  on  the  hull,  opposing  iti  progieti,  ii 
equal  and  opposite  to  tbe  Ihiuit  oC  tbe  propellen.  Tbe  ahip  is 
subjccled  to  a  system  ol  balanced  Forces,  each  of  which  ia  in  tame 
degree  affcded  by  the  others.    It  is  convenient,  however.  Gnt 
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propeller  to  be  removed,  and  tlie  ship  to  be  towed  through 
undisturbed  water.  Under  these  conditions  the  power  expended 
in  towing  the  vessel  is  termed  the  effective  korse  power,  and  is 
considerably  less  than  the  indicated  horse  power  exerted  by  the 
propelling  engines  at  the  same  speed  The  relation  between  the 
effective  and  indicated  horse  powers,  and  the  effect  of  the 
propellers  on  the  resistance  of  the  ship  will  be  discussed  under 
Propulsion,  below. 

If  a  body  of  '*  fair  "  form,  tje.  without  abruptness  or  discontinuity 
in  its  surface,  moves  uniformlv  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
surface  of  an  incompressible  and  perfect  fluid,  it  can  be  shown  that  no 
resistance  is  experienced,  and  the  uniform  motion  «ill,ai«lempan6K5, 
continue  indefinitely.  The  motion  of  the  fluid  is  extremely  small, 
except  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  body.  A  clearer  conception  of 
the  mteraction  of  fluid  and  body  is  obtained  by  impressing  upon 
the  whole  system  a  velocity  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  body, 
which  then  becomes  motionless  an4  is  situated  in  a  uniform  stream 
of  the  fluid.  The  particles  of  fluid  move  in  a  series  of  lines  termed 
"  stream  lines  '* ;  and  the  surface  formed  by  all  the  stream  lines 

ssing  through  a  small  closed  contour  is  termed  a  "  stream  tube." 
f  a  denote  the  area  of  a  stream  tube,  assumed  sufficiently  small  for 
the  velocity  v  at  a  point  within  it  to  be  sensibly  uniform  across  a 
section,  then,  since  no  fluid  is  leaving  or  entering  the  tube, 

a.9  "Constant 
throughout  its  length.    The  motion  oi  the  fluid  Is  also  subject  to 
Bernoulli's  energy  quotation — 

£+rr+*  "constant, 

p,  w  and  k  being  respectively  the  fluid  pressure,  the  dennty  and  the 
height  above  a  fixed  datum. 

The  remaining  conditions  affecting  the  flow  and  determining  the 
forms  of  the  stream  lines  are  purely  geometrical,  and  depend  on  the 
form  of  the  body. 

The  motion  in  a  perfect  fluid  flowing  past  bodies  of  a  few  simple 
outhematical  forms  has  been  investigated  with  success,  but  in  the 
general  case  the  forms  of  the  streamlines  can  only  be  obtained  by 
approximate  methods.  It  is  evident  that  the  flow  is  in  all  cases 
reversible  since  the  equations  are  unaltered  when  the  sign  of  v  is 
changed;  on  the  other  hand  any  resistance  must  always  oppose 
the  motion,  and  therefore,  as  stated  above,  there  can  be  no  resistance 
under  these  conditions. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  motion  of  a  ship  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea  (or  that  of  a  stream  of  water 

^ flowing  past  a  stationary  vessel) 

^"'■"  .  differ  from  those  hitherto  as- 
'•JJ'f—*"  sumed;  and  resistance  is  experi- 
ivsMiaaOT.  gpj^    through    various  causes. 

Frictional  resistance  results  from  the  rubbing 
of  the  water  past  the  surface  of  the  hull; 
tddy^  resbtances  are  caused  by  local  discon- 
tinuities, such  as  shaft  brackets;  and 
resistance  due  to  wind  b  experienced  on 
the  hull  and  upper  works.  Moreover,  the 
stream-tine  motion,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
causes  a  diminution  in  the  relative  velocity 
of  the  water  at  the  ends  of  the  ship;  from 
the  energy  equation  above,  it  is  evident  that 

the  pressure  is  increased,  resulting  in  an  elevation  of  the  surface 
of  the  water  at  those  places.  A  wave  is  thus  formed  at  the  bow  and 
stern,  requiring  an  expenditure  of  energy  for  its  maintenance  and 
entailing  additional  resistance. 

Of  th:se  components  of  resistance,  that  due  to  eddy  making  is 
usually  small;  eddying  is  caused  by  blunt  beginnings  or  endings, 
particularly  the  btter,  in  the  water-lines  and  underwater  fittings. 
Air  resistance  also  is  generally  of  small  importance;  in  the  "  Grey- 
hound "  (unrigged)  it  constituted  r4%  oi  the  total  resistance  at 
ro  knots  m  calm  weather,  and  in  a  large  Atlantic  liner  at  25  knots 
it  absorbs  about  4%  of  the  total  power.  In  the  case  of  avera^ 
ships,  unrigged  or  with  moderate  top-hamper,  the  proportion  of  air 
resistance  is  probably  less  than  the  latter  value.  Tne  effect  of  wind 
and  rough  weather  on  the  speed  of  ships  is  also  largely  due  to  the 
action  01  the  waves  and  otiier  motion  of  the  sea,  tlie  additional 
effect  of  which  is  indeterminate. 

The  difference  between  the  total  resistance  and  that  due  to  aldn 
friction  is  termed  the  residuary  resistance ;  from  the  foregoing  remarks 
it  appears  that  it  conusts  principally  of  the  resistance  due  to  wave- 
making.  Since  the  action  of  tne  waves  is  such  as  to  distort  the 
stream  lines  near  the  hull,  and  the  form  of  the  waves  is  in  tura  affected 
by  the  frictional  wake,  the  frictional  and  wave-making  resistances  of  a 
ship  are  to  some  extent  mutually  dependent.  It  is  convenient,  how- 
ever, to  neglect  the  interaction  of  these  constituents,  and  to  assume 
that  the  whole  resistance  b  obtained  by  rimple  summation  of  its 
component  parts  as  calculated  independently.  Considerable  justi- 
fication for  this  assumption  is^  furnished  by  the  close  agreement 
between  the  results  of  experiments  on  models  and  on  ships, 
where  the  proportion  of  frictional  to  total  resbtance  b  greatly 
different. 


Since  the  action  and  the  reaction  <tf  the  water  pressure  on  the 
hull  of  a  ship  are  eoual  and  opposite,  forward  noomentiun  is  generated 

m  the  water  at  such  a  rate  that  t he  increase  of  momentum         . 

per  second  is  equal  to  the  total  resistance.     The  water  ^^ 

participating  in  the  forward  movement  is  termed  the  woke:  the  ponim 
of  the  wake  in  the  vicinity  of  the  propellers  b  found  to  have  consider- 
able effect  upon  the  propulsion  01  the  ship.  Expcnmcnts  were  made 
by  Mr  Calvert  (Trans.  Inst.  N.A.  1893)  to  determine  the  wake  vdochy 
with  a  model  of  length  28 1  ft.  and  dbptacement  a-o  tons.  The 
extent  of  the  wake  was  measured  at  various  positions  in  the  length, 
and  its  maximum  velocity  was  observed  to  be  0*67  times  the  spetd 
of  the  ship.  Abreast  the  screw  the  mean  vekxity  ratio  over  an  area 
of  the  same  breadth  (3-66  ft.)  as  the  ship  and  of  depth  equal  to  the 
draught  (1-5^  ft.)  was  o-io.  of  which  about  0-05  was  ascribed  to 
frictional  resistance.  In  Rep.  BHt.  Assoc.  1874  b  caoatained  aa 
investigation  by  Froude  of  tne  extent  c^  the  frictional  wake  and  ks 
velocity  distribution  baaed  on  the  equality  of  the  resistance  to  the 
momentum  added  per  second.  It  may  bt  here  observed  that  for 
any  ship  propelled  in  the  ordinary  manner  at  uniform  speed  the 
momentum  generated  in  the  sternward  race  from  the  propeller  is 
eoual  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  forward  wake  due  to  tne  hoO. 
The  motion  of  the  water  as  a  whole  thus  consists  of  a  cireulatory 
disturbance  advancing  with  the  ship,  and  having  00  linear 
momentum. 

The  whole  of  the  resistance  at  low  speeds,  and  a  cxmsidecablc 
proportion  of  it  at  higher  speeds,  b  due  to  surface  friction,  s'.«.  to  the 
eddying  belt  surrounding  the  hull  which  b  caused  by  tbe 
tangential  frictional  action  between  the  water  and  the  out- 
side skin.  It  is  nearly  independentof  the  form  of  the  vessel ; 
and  b  conveniently  estimated  from  the  results  of  experimenu 
by  towing  in  a  tank  planks  coated  with  various  surfaces.  The  most 
important  of  such  experiments  were  those  made  by  Froude  in  the 
experimental  tank  at  Chelston  Cross,  Torquay.  •  The  object  was  to 
obtain  the  laws  of  variation  of  resbtance  with  the  speed,  the  length, 
and  the  quality  of  the  surface.  A  dynaroomctrK  apparatus  by 
which  the  planks  were  towed  was  used  to  register  the  resistance; 
the  planks  were  given  a  fine  edge  at  each  end  to  avmd  eddy  making, 
and  were  fully  immersed  in  order  that  no  waves  should  be  formed. 
The  results  are  given  in  the  Reports  of  the  British  Association.. 
1873  and  1874.  In  the  following  extract  n  is  the  index  of  the  Sf«cd 
at  which  the  resistance  varies,  A  the  mean  resistance  per  square  foot 
of  surface  over  the  length  stated,  and  B  the  resistance  per  square  fuL't 
at  the  after  end  of  the  plank;  both  A  and  B  refer  to  a  velodty  U 
10  ft.  per  second  in  fresh  water. 

Lenith  of  Surface  in  Feet. 


3  ft. 

8  ft. 

30  ft. 

soft.        1 

n. 

A. 

B. 

If. 

A. 

B. 

II. 

A. 

B. 

H. 

A. 

B. 

Tinfoil    .     .     . 
Paraffin       .     . 
Varabh        .     . 
Fine  sand    .     . 
Calico    .     .     . 
Medium  sand   . 
Coarse  sand 

2-l6 

195 

3*00 
3^00 

1-93 

2-00 
3'00 

•87 

.90 

■  •ro 

•295 
•370 

•725 

1-99 

11? 

2^00 
I  92 
200 
2*00 

•278 
•314 
•325 

fA 

•625 
•7»4 

•263 

•260 

264 

•450 

•520 

1-90 

1-93 
185 
200 
189 

2-00 
2-00 

•262 

•371 

•378 
•480 

•531 

•534 
•588 

•244 
•237 
•340 

•384 
•447 
•465 
•490 

1-83 

•  ■ 

3*06 
187 
3-O0 

•  * 

•346 

•  • 

•350 
•405 

•  • 

•2JJ 
•326 

•337 

•423 
-456 

These  results  are  in  accordance  with  the  formula — 

R  being  the  frictional  resistance,  S  the  area  of  surface.  V  the  speed, 
w  the  density  of  the  water.  /  a  coefficient  depending  on  the  nature 
and  length  01  the  surface,  and  n  the  index  of  the  speed ;  the  values 
of  /  andfi  can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  above  table.  It  b  aeca 
that  the  resistance  varies  as  the  density  of  the  water,  but  b  inde- 
pendent of  its  pressure;  it  diminbhes  as  the  length  oif  the  surface 
increases,  on  account  of  the  frictional  wake,  which  reduces  the 
velocity  of  rubbing  between  the  water  and  the  surface  towards  the 
after  end.  The  index  n  is  i^83  for  a  varni^ed  surface  cqutvakot 
to  the  freshly  painted  hull  of  a  ship.  The  results  of  Fxoude's  ex- 
periments are  closely  corroborated  by  similar  experiments  under- 
taken by  the  late  Dr  Tideman. 

When .  applying  the  data  to  ships  of  length  greater  than  50  ft . 
the  coefficient  B,  denoting  the  resistance  50  ft.  from  the  bow.  b 
assumed  to  remain  unaltered  at  all  greater  distances  astern.  The 
velocity  of  rubbing  is  assumed  e^ual  to  the  speed  of  the  ship,  any 
slight  variation  due  to  stream-line  action  being  neglected.  The 
wetted  surface  S.  when  not  directly  calculated,  can  t)e  j-tt—a*— 1 
with  sufficieot  accuracy  by  the  formula — 

S-|.7LD-|^ 

where  V  b  the  volume  of  diq>laoement,  L  the  length,  and  D  the 
mean  draught. 

The  resistance  due  to  wave  making,  although  inconsiderable  at 
low  speeds,  is  of  importance  at  moderate  and  at  high  ^. 
speeds;  it  constitutes  the  greater  portion  oi  the  total  y^- 
I  resbtance  in  fast  ships. 
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eapcdancBd  by  tbe  laip  ia  di 

cnerty  whic* '" ' 

abtorbedb) 

The  lora      _ 

□I  the  baw  and  Aern  of  Ihf 
Anilely  larR  preteure  applied 
ahip  Ihroucb  atill  uater.  or,  cquAlly,     .    .  .  .   .  i    m 

alnan.   Tfc  reauldnj  wave  •yn™  I       ■  ;  ■      ■  ird 

Kelvin  and  otheia.    It  i«  found  to  ^u,„^l  uI_  j  ]^i  d.=._.^_;Ke 

within  two  Mni^I  Lioea  drawn  backWatda  through  the  preanije 
poial  aad  maUog  ugka  of  about  ao*  ^taa"*j^^j  with  tho  line  of 
moIioB.  The  wavea  within  thia  r^on  ertcnd  indefinitely 
with  cieni  CTOtiinE  the  line  of  motion  pspendicnh 
linca  arc  alifthlly  curved,  convea  to  tbe  preaure  pc 
baundiat  liaea  fonn  oupe  wfaoee  lanpntt  are  inclin 

fiow  SI  u  antle  of  about  JG*  ^tan~<^  j     The  creat 
curve  forward  towarda  the  jmaure  praot.    The  di 


finitely  ani 
ly.    Aecr 


with  tboee  of  actual  obacrvntian 


'"Uu 


id  motelk    la  fie-  3^, 


nrpiTxIucedfromapaperinther.lV.X.  lS7;,n 
the  bow-wave  ayitem  obtained  from  a  mode 
tivc  of  that  produced  by  ahipi  of  all  type* 

bavinf  ahanly  defiocd  creita  placed  in  ecbe 
■lone  eiteadiai  to  theahipi  (J)  tninivi!™!  a 
Ijy  the  diveraiaiaeata and  liachine  the  lidc 
out  ita  lenra-  Tbeae  compare  with  tN-  "r 
above  bytUDdyaandcal  Ii 


except  at  the  bow,  the  energy  qmt  in  their 
away  from  the  ihip  aad  ii  loM.  A  divcraii^  wk 
fum  Init  of  imaller  dimenuona  ailenda  the  p 
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r  tbe  creat  iinee  whitih 
itact  with  the  ehi 
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I  bdas  of  relatively  aBaUtUn^ 
raa  anufiaalhr  iacnaaed  wbaa 
■acoiackM.  Theflnctnatioain 


amaller  when  the  length  of 
^'-~  greater  degradation  of  the 

^ht  ^the  bow 


multiple  of  3-4  L'j^oa  the  other  hi 


A.  1S7;)  tv  meant  of 

, ^  of  modda  having  the  tame  ealnoce  and  run, 

bat  la  which  the  length  of  panllel  middle  .body  waa  varied.  At 
coattaat  apced  curvea  of  rcaiduaiy  reaialance  on  a  length  baie  coo- 
aiited  of  hunpa  aad  hoOowi,  wboae  ■p*^^a  waa  conaunt  and 
appfDamatajy  equal  to  the  wawlenAh  ancDpnale  to  the  apced;  the 
anpUtude  ol  the  Ruauatioa  iH-iiajaJ  u  the  length  incmaed. 
Foe  a  givm  leiwth  the  rcaiduaiy  11  till  ami  in  genal  incnuid  ai  a 
high  ponvQt  tGi  iiicad  1  bat  It  waa  aba  aabiect  to  a  lEriei  of  fiuclua- 
tiona  wboae  aiagnhude  and  t***^  laeieaacd  wUh  tbe  ipced.  The 
multa of  then eapeiimem*  wcnfuUyaaalyaed  ia  lUi  ^ Ur  R.  E. 
Fnnide.who  ihaml  that  a  ndnctioa la  the/ui"""  «m.i«t  ailwi 
the  trough  of  the  bow  wave  coincided  whhi 

the  reaialance  Ihneby  obtauie^ 
middle  body  >***^"*  greater,  owin 

For  very  eoa^dciable  lenftba  ef  maldle  body,  it 
wave  lyttcin  at  tbe  Men  waa  iaauJ&ciHit  to  pn 

The  need  tn  knota  (V)  e(  a  wave  ia  related  Cn  the  lennh  ia  feet  (0 
by  thelofDulaV>-l-8fc  If  L' be  the  dialana  apart  of  the  com- 
pooent  bow  and  aten  wavea  (widch  ia  generally  rather  gnater  than 
the  length  of  the  thip),  relauvely  tmall  reajitance  woukt  be  anlici- 
— ' — '  — ' —  v^  k  appTonmately  equal  to  y6  L'  or  aay  odd  tub- 
'-'  l/t  oa  the  other  hand  wnea  V*  waa  not  greatly 
8  t/j  or  any  tubmultiple  of  t-8  L',  abnoftnal  wavv 
'«— .—^  -^ —  be  developed'   Tbii  reeult  ia  toa  gnat  ertcnt  cxm- 

e^ual  to"  t^^  lata  than  vTcom^ioLlinirto  ^  •■  lavDuatta  ^ 
value  of  about  l-t  of  the  ratio  -^ ;  torpedo-boat  deetroyen  and 
aimOar  veaaela  of  extremely  high  tpced  coaalitute  an  eaceptlon,  the 
value  of  ibe  latio  -jj  being  then  fnquenlly  at  great  at  4.  which  tp- 
pfluieaalely  coincidea  with  tbe  higheat  "favourable"  value  of  t^- 

The  foregolnf  deacription  of  the  redttance  experienced  by  diipa 
through  wave  making  maket  it  evident  that  the  conditiona  undv- 
lying  wave  rcwtance  are  toocomplex  to  enable  iti  amount      ,      ^ 
to  be  directly  eetimatcd  ai  ia  poaubLe  in  the  cue  of      ^Z. 
frictional  rcaiitance.   Eapcrimenia  alao  thaw  that  ibeie  ia     "'T 

or  ipeed.  flie  eSect  of  liie  akn«,  ij.  the  aiale  of'  the  eiperiment, 
can.  however,  be  diminated  by  meana  of  the  "principle  ol 
timilitude  "  enunciaiad  by  Newton,  which  la  applicable  with  ccnain 
limitationa  in  all  dynamical  tyatena.  The  eneaiiDn  of  Ihla 
principle  forma  the  foundation  el  all  nethoda  employed  practically 
for  enlimating  the  reiiduary  reaittance  aad  horae  power  of  ihlpL 
The  principle  alatei  that  in  two  geometrically  and  saeebanicaJly 
•imilar  ayarema,  wboae  linear  dlraeniiana  vary  at  the  aquarea  of  th« 

,-  ,._       """""  '»-~  -■    ■   -     '"■Jf^™! 

, r  _  _jipariaon,  which  ia  tho  applicaliiHi  (origf^ 

ally  made  by  FroiHk)  of  the  principle  of  wmiiifMfU  to  tbe  nitrtanrt 

o(  ahipa,  it  enunciated  at  followa: 

lod  the  revitance*  of  Ibe  Uner  be  Ri,  Ri, 


>mpaiiaDd  la  employed  fo 


leTtying  Ibe  principle 
le  of  obtainuig  the 


'tie'3!ip'«tbe' 
ewda '  V,  -Jn,  Vi  y!i.  Vi  V?,  ...  will  be  R.n'.  Ria>.  R.*' 

ipa  at  corraapondiag 
apecda.  ReaidDary  icaaatUDB,  cnniialinE  of  Ilul  cauaed  by  wave 
making,  cddiea,  and  air  icaiitaoce,  it  attributable  to  normal  preaeurea 
on  vancuaanrfaccacauaedbycbanfeaof  velocity  in  the  water  or  air. 

It  appean  from  BtneuUi't  energy  equation  that  i"- 

unit  aiaa  an  pnpoitional  to  the  equal*  of  tMvtloi 

aponding  tpceda,  to  the  Uncar  dime 

therefore  proportional  to  the  cube  of  «,k  ».»«  ^■■■»..— ....^  —  —  — 

maiact.  tlint  cofnplylni  with  the  pnmary  conditioa  regarding  the 

toice  laiioa.    FrictionaT  retiitance.  which  vaiiea  witb  the  knglh  of 

aurface  and  aa  the  l-Bt  power  of  the  apeed,  doea  aol  aatiaTy  thia 

Eunditinn.     In  tbe  applicatkH  ol  tbe  law  of  compailaon  to  diipa  and 
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modds  where  the  linear  ratio  is  cpnndefable,  the  renduary  resistance 
alone  should  be  compared  by  that  means,  the  frictional  resistance 
being  independently  calculated  for  ship  and  model  from  the  results 
of  Froude's  experiments.  The  law  may,  however,  be  extended  with* 
out  appreciable  error  to  total  resistance  when  the  correspond- 
ing linear  dimensions  of  the  ships  compared  are  not  greatly 
different. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  residuary  resistance  of  a  ship  is  capable  of 
being  expressed  as  the  sum  of  a  number  of  terras  of  the  form  W"V*, 
where  W  is  the  displacement,  it  appears  from  the  law  of  comparison 
that  6m-f-i»"'6  for  each  term  of  the  expression;  and  in  tne  con- 
struction of  approximate  formulae  of  this  type  for  residuary  resist- 
ance, the  indices  m  and  n  must  satisfy  this  eouation.  The  ^ues  of 
the  indices  are  found  to  vary  irregularly  with  the  speed  and  type  of 
ship;  at  uneconomical  speccu  n  may  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  5, 
ana  at  "  favourable  "  H)(Beds  its  value  may  be  as  low  as  1*5,  4  being 
an  approximate  mean  value  for  u  at  moderate  speeds.  A  fact 
pointed  out  by^  Professor  Biles  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution 
o(  Naval  Architects  in  1881  is  interestmg  in  this  connexion.  When 
the  resistance  df  a  ship  varies  as  the  6th  power  of  the  speed,  an 
increase  in  the  displacement  by  a  proportionate  enlargement  of 
dimension  will  not  cause  an  increase  m  the  resistance  for  the  same 
speed;  and  if  the  resistance  varied  as  a  higher  power  of  the  speed 
than  the  6th,  the  resistance  would  actually  be  reouced  by  increasing 
the  displacement. 

The  accuracy  of  the  law  of  comparison  was  verified  by  the  "  Grey- 
hound "  reustance  experiments  carried  out  by  FnAide  on  behalf  of 
the  Admiralty  (Trans.  I.N  A.,  1874). 

•  The  "  Greyhound  "  was  a  twin-screw  sloop  170  ft  long  and  of  about 
1 160  tons  displacement:  the  trials  were  made  over  a  range  of  speeds 
extending  from  j3  to  lat  knots,  and  with  varying  draught  and  trim. 
She  was  towed  from  the  end  of  a  spar  48  ft.  in  length  projecting  over 
the  side  of  the  towing  vessel,  H.M.S. "  Active  " ;  this  ensured  that  the 
wave  system  and  wake  of  the  "  Active  "  were  prevented  from  reach- 
ing the  "  Greyhound  "  and  influencing  her  resistance.  A  dynamo- 
metric  apparatus  was  placed  in  the  bow  of  the  "  Greyhound,  *'  and 
arranged  so  as  to  record  the  horizontal  component  of  the  tension  in 
the  tow  rope ;  by  this  means  the  ship's  resistance  was  measured  under 
various  conditions  and  her  effective  horse-power  obtained.  A  '*  log 
ship"  or  small  board,  ballasted  to  sink  a  few  feet  and  remain  ndrmal 
to  the  direction  of  the  pull,  was  attached  to  the  end  of  a  }og  line 
which  was  allowed  to  run  freely  out  over  the  end  of  a  spar  during  the 
trials.  The  slip  of  the  "  log  ship  "  having  been  obtained  during  inde- 
pendent trials,  the  speed  m  the  "  GreyTOund  "  was  estimated  from 
the  log-line  readings  with  fair  accuracy.  From  these  resul  ts  curves  of 
resistance  on  a  basie  of  speed  were  constructed  for  various  conditions 
of  draught  and  trim;  the  frictional  resistance  was  estimated  from 
the  experiments  on  planks,  and  curves  of  residuary  resistance  were 
obtained.  A  model  of  the  "  Greyhound,"  on  a  scale  of  t\  full  sise, 
was  also  towed  in  the  experimental  tank  under  conditions  correspond- 
ing, to  those  of  the  ship;  as  with  the  ship,  the  total  resistance  was 
measured,  that  due  to  friction  was  calculated,  and  the  residuary 
resistance  of  the  model  was  obtained.  It  was  found,  by  assuming 
a  particular  value  for  the  unknown  frictional  coefficient  of  the 
"  Greyhound,"  that  a  ckiee  agreement  occurred  between  the  renduary 
resistances  of  ship  and  model.  This  coefficient  corresponded  to  that 
for  a  mixture  of  i  calico  and  |  varnish,  which  was  probably  equivalent 
to  the  condition  of  the  ship's  bottom  during  the  trials. 

Similar  experiments  were  carried  out  by  Mr  Yarrow  {Trans. 
I.N.A.,  1883)  on  a  torpedo  boat  100  ft  long;  it  was  found  that 
the  residuary  resistance  of  the  boat  was  then  about  3%  in  excess 
of  that  deduced  by  the  law  of  comparison  from  experiments  on  a 
model. 

As  a  result  of  the  "  Greyhound  "  trials,  the  accepted  method  of 
estimating  the  horse-power  required  for  a  new  ship  is  by  running  a 
MaSai  '^^^  modd  under  corresponding^  conditions  in  an  ex- 
T^m^  perimental  tank  fitted  and  equipped  for  the  i>urpo8e. 
iltT  The  law  of  comparison  isapplied  to  the  residuary  resistance, 

or,  if  used  for  the  total  resistance,  a  "  f rictbnal  correction  *' 
is  made  (see  below).  In  1871  Froude  constructed  a  tank  and  suitable 
apparatus  at  Torquay  on  behalf  of  the  British  Admiralty.  In  1885, 
SIX  years  after  his  death,  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Torquay  tank 
was  reouired  for  building  purposes,  and  a  new  tank  was  constructed 
at  HzMULT,  near  Portsmouth,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr  R.  E.  Froude,  such  improvements  being  added  as 
experience  at  Torquay  had  shown  to  be  desirable.  At  both  these 
tanks  models  of  propellers  as  well  as  of  ships  were  experimented 
upon,  besides  a  variety  of  matters  connected  with  the  general 
subject 

Similar  establishments  have  now  been  instituted  by  several  foreign 
governments  and  by  two  private  firms  in  Great  Britain.  Messrs  Denny 
at  Dumbarton  and  Messrs  John  Brown  at  Clydebank.  The  ex- 
perimental tank  now  under  construction  at  Teddington  should  prove 
an  important  and  useful  addition  to  the  numberofsuch  installations 
in  this  country.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  for  general  research  and  to 
be  available  also  for  undertaking  such  private  work  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  shipbuilding  firms.  Its  inception  is  due  to  a  committee 
composed  largely  of  members  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects, 
and  the  cost  of  instalUtion  is  being  defrayed  by  Mr  A.  F.  Yarrow. 
The  tank  will  form  a  part  of  the  Natiooal  nayacal  Laboratory, 


and  its  general  coatnl  win  be  in  the  handa  of  officen  of  the 
labmatory. 

The  Admiralty  experimental  tank  at  Haslar  is  nearfy  400  ft  kmg» 
90  ft  wide  and  9  ft  deep.  The  main  experi 
the  ii^wle  vwith  of  the  tank,  and  carries  a 
which  the  subsidiary  carriages,  which  carry  the 
apparatus  of  different  Idnds,  are  adjusted  in  poaition.  'The 
carriage  runs  on  rails  on  the  side  trails,  and  can  travd  the 
lei^fth  of  the  tank;  it  is  driven  at  various  speeds  by 
from  a  stationary  engine  of  ample  power.  Ordinary 
from  too  to  800  ft  per  minute,  while  an  cjctreme  speed  of  laoo  ft 
per  minute  can  be  obtained;  the  speeds  are  r^ulated  by  a  higUy 
sensitive  governor.  The  models,  generally  from  10  to  14  ft  loo^ 
are  made  of  hard  paraffin  wax,  somewhat  over  i  in.  in  tfaickiiess; 
theyarecast  inamould,withanallowanoeofaboat  |  in.  for  finkbia^ 
The  modd  is  shaped  accurately  by  bdng  plaoed  bottom  op  on  the 
bed  of  a  machine  in  which  a  pair  of  reiMMving  cntteta,  one  on  eadh 
aide  of  the  roodd,  cuts  out  on  its  surface  a  series  of  levd  UneSk  ^ 
contours  are  precisdy  similar  to  those  on  the  drawing  of  tne 
whose  modd  u  under  treatment  When  all  the  levd  tinea  hai 
cut  in,  the  modd  presente  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  scepsb  the 
bottom  angles  of  which  correcdy  represent  the  tine  form  the  modd 
should  possesa.  The  paraffin  ridges  between  these  lewl  lines  aic 
trimmed  off  by  the  use  of  suitable  tods  and  the  outside  auifsoe 
made  quite  smooth  with  flexible  sted  scrapers.  The  modd  is 
ballasted  to  its  required  duqilacenient  and  saddled  with  a  fiam^ 
which  carries  the  guiding  attachment  and  also  the  Jowing-rod,  aad 
u  then  placed  below  the  dynamometer.  The  towing-rod  at  its  for- 
ward end  is  then  in  a  position  to  impart  horiaontal  forcea  by  a  bard 
steel  surface  to  a  knife-edge  on  the  dynamometer  lever  within  the 
modd  at  about  the  levd  of  the  water  surface.  There  are  vnriom 
delicate  arrangements  with  knife-ed^  adjustmenta,  which  nesott 
in  the  horiaontal  forces  being  transmitted  through  a  spiral  spring 
the  extensions  of  which  are  multiplied  by  a  lever  and  recorded  by 
a  pen  on  a  paper-covered  cylinder,  distance  and  time  being  suani- 
•  taneously  roccnrded.  The  speed  and  resistance  coneapondiog  to 
each  experiment  are  deduced  from  these  dements,  n  moat 
condition  beinc  that  the  speed  shall  be  uniform  throai ' 
experiment  By  somewhat  similar  arrangements  00 
carriage,  the  action  of  modd  screw  prowlers  b  tested 
undisturbed  water  or  behind  a  modd,  die  speed,  rate  of 
rotary  resistance  and  thrust  bdng  measured. 

An  hiteresting  account  by  Dr  Glaaebrook  of 
tanks  in  .various  countries,  together  with  particulars 
provements  in  their  equipment  appears  in  Trams.  I.N.A.,  1909. 

Of  the  very  large  number  of  experimental  lesulte  that  have  1 
been  obtained  from  the  trials  of  snips'  modds  in  the  tarda  ref eared 
to  above,  comparativdy  few  have  been  made  public 
In  connexion  with  the  Torquay  and  HasUr  tanks  some 
few  of  the  reports  by  the  ekier  Froude  and  Mr  R.  E. 
Froude  have  been  published  by  order  or  permission  of  the 
Board  of  AdmiraJty,  chiefly  through  the  Insdtutian  of  Naval 
Architects.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the^Greyhonnd" 
experiments  recorcled  in  1874;  the  *'  Merkara  *'  results  m  1876; 
experiments  on  the  effect  produced  on  the  wave-making  resistance 
of  ships  by  vamng  the  length  of  paralld  middle  body,  in  1877: 
results  obtained  from  modds  of  three  merchant  liners  in  1881; 
papers  in  1888  and  1892  on  the  "  constant "  system  of  notatioa  of 
results  of  model  experiments,  used  at  the  Admiralty  Experimentd 
Works;  and  some  results  pf  a  systematic  series  of  modd  experiments 
by  Mr  R.  E.  Froude  'appeared  in  1904.  Some  records  of  the 
experiments  made  at  private  and  foreign  experiment  establishments 
have  also  appeared. 

Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  experiments  are  described  k 
these  notes;  it  remains  to  show  how  they  areap(4ied  in  practioett 
obtain  an  estimate  of  the  indicated  horse-power  required  to  drive  a 
ship  at  any  speed.  If  the  resistance  has  been  obtaiiied  from  a  modd 
experiment,  or  inferred  by  the  law  of  comparison  from  data,  obtained 
with  a  vessel  of  similar  type,  the  effective  horse-power  is  knowa; 
and  by  assuming  a  suitable  value  for  the  propulsive 
(vide  Propulsion)  the  indicated  horse-power  is  determined. 

If  model  eiqierimente  or  data  for  exacdy  similar  ships  are 
available,  the  method  of  estimating^  the  power  which  ia  probably 
most  commonly  used  is  one  involving  a  rdatioo  between  E.H.P., 
displacement,  and  speed,  which  is  expressed  by  the  fonnala^ 


(Speed)'  X  (pisplacement)^  _  ^ 


C  being  called  the  Admirdty  coefficient  The  value  of  C  varies 
considerably  at  different  speeds  even  for  the  same  ship.  For  it  to 
be  constant,  the  I.H.P.  must  vary  as  the  cube  of  tne  speed;  if 
resistance  varied  as  the  square  of  the  speed  and  I.H.P.  aa  resistance 
and  speed,  the  condition  of  constancy  wouhl  be  fulfilled.  Actnafiy, 
owing  to  variations  in  the  index  of  the  qieed  to  which  the  resistance 
is  'proportional,  in  the  length  and  form  of  the  diip  and  in 
the  machinery  and  propdiera,  this  method  of  estimating  I.H.P  can 
only  be  used  with  great  caution,  care  beins  taken  that  the  vnlnes  of 
C  selected  for  comparison  are  taken  from  snips  of  fairly  similar  typew 
and  of  corre^Mnding  lengths  and  q)eeds. 
Another  means  oTobtainiitg  approximate  estimatct  of  Che 
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reqiured  for  ships  of  ordinafy  types  b  from  corves  of  rodstanoe 
drawn  on  a  batie  oi  simple  functions  of  the  speed,  length  and  dis- 
placement, the  curves  being  faired  through  the  spots  obtained  from 
a  lar^e  number  of  results  oimodel  experiments  with  different  classes 
of  ships.  Curves  of  this  character  have  been  constructed  by  Mr 
D.  W.  Taylor  and  Mr  A.  W.  Johns  {Trans.  I.N.A.,  1907) ;  the  former 
series  expresses  the  residuary  resistance  per  ton  of  displaceraent  in 

V  W 

terms  of  t-  and  ri;    the  latter  gives  the  residuary  horse-power 

divided  by  W*  in  terms  of  tj  and  the  prismatic  coefficient 

Volume  of  Displacement ^.     -  ._^.      -       ._^ 

Area  of  Immersed  Mldshlip  Section  X  Ungth*  *»»«  ^nctional  resist- 
ance b  calculated  independently  by  Froudc's  or  Tideman's  tables. 

To  furnish  data  for  estimating  the  I.H.P.  of  vessels  covering  a 
considerable  ranee  of  type,  a  series  of  experiments  on  systematically 
varied  forms  of  null  were  made  by  Mr  R.  E.  Froude.N  The  results 
were  published  by  him  ia  the  Trans,  IJf^A,,  1904;  had  are  given 
in  figs.  40  to  51. 

The  forms  of  hull  dealt  with  may  be  primarily  divided  into  two 

groups,  A  and  B,  differing  ia  Beam  and  Draught  ratio;  p^^  ■  ^ 

being  equal  to  a*5^  and  3*48  for  A  and  B  respectively.  Each  group 
is  further  divided  into  6  types,  differing  in  block  coeflndents,  and  the 
table  following  gives  particulars  of  the  coefficients  for  the  models 
tried: — 


Stem  snubbed, 

forward  body 

as  Type  i. 


Type. 


Block  coefficients 

or 

Volume  of  Displacement 

Length  X  Breadth  X  Draught 


1 


Laigest  section  coeffident 

or 

Area  ofiromcrsed  midship  section 

Breadth  X  Draught 


} 


I. 


495 


3. 


505 


•516 


Bow  snubbed, 
after  body 
as  Type  3. 


523 


5*9 


6. 


54a 


•951 


The  hull  characteristics  for  A  are  shown  in  fi{^  33  and  34,*  and  the 
mode  of  presenting  these  indicates  the  way  m  which  the  several 
types  were  formed,  each  being  obtained  from  the  type  i  model  by 
successively  cuttins  back  its  stem  and  bow.  This  cutting  back  is 
termed  snuobing.  A  curve  of  areas  of  transverse  sections  is  given  (fig. 
35,  Plate  I .)  as  well  as  the  sheer  draught.  The  lines  of  ffjroup  B  can  be 
derived  from  A,  by  altering  beam  and  draught  scales  m  toe  ratio  of 

rr  and  r^  respectively.    Each  of  the  is  forms  which  embodied 
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these  lines  was  the  gendntor  of  a  series,  differing  only  in  length 
proportion. 

The  curve  of  areas  is  an  important  item  in  the  hull  characteristics. 
Experiment  shows  that  the  resistance  of  a  hull  of  given  curve  of 
areas,  beam  and  water-line  entrance,  is  practically  unaltered  how- 
ever the  lines  are  varied  (so  long  as  they  are  kept  snip-shape,  and  no 
unfair  features  are  introduced).  It  folfows,  therefore,  that  althoujgh 
the  data  correspond  to  a  given  type  of  lines,  yet  (connstently  with 
the  prccediiw  conditions)  they  arc  capable  of  afiplication  over  a 
wider  field  than  at  first  sight  seems  likely^  covering  .variations  of 
draught,  form  of  profile  and  transverse  sections. 

Regarding  the  foregoing  statement  of  permissible  variations  of 

lines,  alteration  ia  ^|^^  j^^  ratio  has  some  effect.  Comparison  of 
the  Mto  groups  A  and  B  gives  the  effect  of  the  variatwn  in  the 
1^1^^  ratio  tried;  and  it  is  found  that  (eaderis  paribus)  in- 

*^*****^  Draught  *^  **^  ^*^'  ^^*^  *'59  *o  3-4«)  increases  the 
E.H.P.  by  about  4%.    A  brief  and  approidmate  statement  of  the 

results  of  some  experiments  with  modds  of  varyii^  Draught  ^^» 
by  Lieut.-Colond  G.  Rota,  R.I.N.  (see  Trans,  LNA.,  1905),  is  that 

beyond  a  value  of  Prau^t'^S  an  increase  of  10%  in  XJ^JigEt 

*  These  lines  differ  from  those  tried  in  the  models  which  are  given 
\n' Trans,  J.N.A.,  1904  (g.9.).  Those  now  given  have  the  same 
curve  of  areas  and  beam,  but  are  modified  in  respect  of  draught,  profile 
and  shape  of  transverse  sections,  these  latter  being  filled  out  so  as 
more  closely  to  represent  modem  forms.   However,  a  model  has  been 


tried  recently,  embodying  the  modifications,  and  the  results  found 
to  be  practically  identical 


with  those  obtaimed  for  the  original  Uom. 


causes  about  1%  to  a*5%  increase  in  resistance  (the  lower 
value  being  appropriate  to  the  higher  speeds,  and  vice  versa). 
This  result  accords  with  that  dcducea  from  the  A  and  B 
groups. 

By  the  aid  of  the  law  of  comparison  (ana  a  correction  for  skin 
friction),  the  information  provided  can  be  used  to  obtain  the  E.H.P. 
for  any  use  of  ship  of  form  included  in  the  experiments  (or  covered 
by  the  possible  extendons,  vide  supra).  The  I.H.P.  follows  by  using 
a  suitable  propulsive  coefficient.  An  example  u  given  below  as  an 
illustration.  In  practical  amplication  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
the  lengths  used  in  reckoning  the  proportions  must  be  the  total 
length  of  immersed  form  {i,t.  of  the  curve  of  aueas)  and  not  the 
.distance  between  perpendiculkn  arbitrarily  plac<xl. 

The  dau  are  here  given  (figs.  40-51 ,  Plates  III.-VI.)  in  the  form  of 
curves  of  E.H.P.  for  ships  of  1000  tons  displacement,  plotted  for  a 
given  qieed  on  a  base  oi  immersed  length.  The  range  in  abscissae 
uiows  the  amount  of  variation  in  length  proportion  tried  in  the 
experiments;  and  as  regards  speed  ranse  the  group  B  b  for  gener- 
ally higher  speeds  than  group  A.  Toe  curves  may  be  termed 
standard  E.H.P.  curves. 

The  block  coeffidents  of  the  forms  dealt  with  are  lower  than  those 
of  the  greater  proportion  of  merchant  ships,  and  hence  the  data  are 
not  direcdy  applicable  to  these.  At  higher  speeds,  however,  the 
E.H.P.  might  be  approximately  estimated  from  these  curves,  l^ 
assuming  a  further  degree  of  snubbing  appropriate  to  the  required 
block  coefficient;  but  at  speeds  which  correspond  to  those  of 
ordinary  merchant  ships  (which  are  the  lower  speeds  given  in  the 
diagrams)  the  effect  of  snubbing  Is  variable,  and  depends  really  upon 

U»  «t«J  .p«d.|«*h  »ti.  (i*^g  ol  the  Alp  «  «  dili.. 

With. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted  that  the  diagrams  not  only  afford 
a  means  of  determining  the  I.H.P.  of  a  given  ship,  but  they  may  also 
be  used  in  designing,  and  so  enable  the  best  form  to  be  chosen,  to 
fulfil  the  given  conditions  of  displacement  and  speed,  &c  ror 
example,  suppose  a  ship  of  given  displacement  is  required  to  obtain 
a  given  speed,  with  a  given  maximum  E.H.P.  (or  I.H.P.  assuming  an 
appropriate  (nropulsive  coeffident).  First  bring  the  given  particulars 
to  the  propCT  scale  for  1000  tons  displacement  (n,  the  ratio  of  the 

Unear  dimensions,  b  equal  to  (jj^)  *  and  hence  E.HJ».  becomes 

^ji^^Yand8peed(j^^Ptimesthegiveavalues).    AnE.H.P. 

curve  for  the  given  speed  is  easily  interpolated  on  the  dbgrams,  and 
we  can  at  once  obtain  for  the  given  E.H.P.  (i)  the  length  for  lach 
type,  (a)  the  type  which  gives  the  most  suitable  length,  (3)  the 
economy  resulting  from  any  additional  length,  (4)  the  type  for  a  given 
fixed  length  which  gives  the  speed  with  least  E.H.P.,  ana  {$)  by  inspec- 
tion at  lower  speeds,  how  alternative  forms  compare  at  these  sp^^. 
The  following  points  may  commend  themselves,  from  consideration  of 
an  instmctive  comparison  shown  in  fig.  4,  where  for  the  B  group, 
E.H.P.  curves  for  types  i,  3  and  6  are  drawn  together.  In  draw- 
ing c»ndusions,  it  must  be  dearly  remembered  that  the  E.H.P.'s, 
speeds  and  lengths  are  for  a  standard  displacement,  viz.  1000  tons; 
and  so  in  applications  for  different  dbplacements,  these  quantities 
all  undergo  a  numerical  change,  dependent  upon  the  change  in  dis- 
placement. The  first  point  b  the  effect  of  length  on  E.H.I*.;  this  b 
most  marked  at  htsh  speeds;  and  even  at  low  speeds,  for  the  shorter 
lengths  the  E.H.P.  begins  to  increase  rapidly  with  decrease  in 
length.  At  these  low  speob  if,  on  the  other  nand,  the  length  be 
increased  beyond  a  certain  point,  no  economy  at  all  results,  but  the 
reverse.  The  reason  for  thb  b  clear.  At  the  low  speed-length  ratio 
we 'are  considering,  the  wave-making  resbtance  b  practically  nil, 
the  resistance  bdng  almost  entirely  due  to  skin  friction  and  eddy 
makint^,  &c.  It  b  obvious  that  by  continually  reducing  the  transverse 
dimensions  of  a  ship  of  constant  dbplacement,  we  increase  the  wetted 
skin  On  the  limit  when  the  transverse  scale  b  xero  the  surface  b 
infinite);  hence  the  resistance  due  to  skin  friction  increases,  and  so 
therefore  does  the  total  resistance.  Thb  point  would  be  more  evident 
if  the  dbgrams  had  been  continued  to  a  greater  length  and  lower 
speed.  A  second  point  b  the  effect  of  alteration  in  block  coefficient. 
At  all  speeds  above  ao  knots,  snubbing  within  the  limits  shown  b 
beneficial  as  regards  performance.  At  lower  speeds  the  effect  de- 
pends ori  the  length.  Since  it  b  at  these  lower  speeds  the  ordinary 
type  of  merchant  ship  works,  we  may  say  that  the  effect  of  snubbing 
b  doubtful  for  these,  and  depends  upon  the  speed-length  ratio.  A 
better  result  might  be  obtained  in  such  cases  if  the  method  of  increas- 
ing the  block  coefficient  were  1^  the  insertion  of  parallel  middle  body 
and  not  by  an  extension  of  snubbing.  (For  fuller  information  on  this 
point  see  Mr  R.  E.  Froude's  1904  l.N.A.  paper.)  A  third  point  b  the 
effect  of  change  in  speed.  For  a  given  length,  the  rate  of  increase  of 
E.H.P.  with  speed  grows  with  the  speed,  but  increases  least  for  the 
more  snubbed  type.  As  an  instance  conuder  group  B,  types  i  and  6 
at  a  length  of  300  ft.  (see  fig.  36,  Plate  I.).  The  following  uble  gives 
the  increase  inE.H.P.  for  the  corresponding  changes  in  sMed,  and  the 
index  of  the  speed,  representing  the  variation  of  E.H.P.  with  speed. 
The  figures  in  columns  (4)  and  (5)  are  the  means  obtained  from  the 
individual  pairs  of  speeds;  at  intcrmedbte  wpttda  thiese  may  have 
different  and  constantly  changing  values ^~ 
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Fig.  35. — If  length  for  1,000-ton  Ship  be  assumed  240  feet,  then  maximum 

ordinate  of  above  curves  represents — 

279.9  square  feet  for  Type  i 

,  and  for  other  lengths,  the  number  of  square 
feet  varies  inversely  as  the  length. 
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Fig.  36. — Group  B.    Comparison  of  Types. 
Type  I. 
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Fig.  38. — Curves  of  Surface  Friction  Correction. 
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Fig.  39. — Estimated  Curve  of  E.H.P.  for  Vessel 
320'  X  ssy^'  X  13'  X  2,135  Tons. 
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Fig.  40. — Curves  of  E.H.P.  for  i  ,ooo-ton  Ship. 

Group  "A." 
Type  I.    Block  Coefficient  .495. 


Immersed  length  in  feet. 

Fig.  41. — Curves  of  E.H.P.  for  1,000-ton  Ship. 

Group  "A." 
Type  2.    Block  Coefficient  .505. 
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Fig.  42. — Curves  of  E.H.P.  for  i,ooo-ton  Ship. 

Group  "A." 
Type  3.    Block  Coefficient  .516. 
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Fig.  43. — Curves  of  E.H.P.  for  1,000-ton  Ship. 

Group  "A." 
Type  4.    Block  Coefficient  .522. 
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Fig.  44. — Curves  of  E.  H.  P,  for  i  ,000-ton  Ship. 
Group  "A."    Type  5.    Block  Coefficient  .529. 
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Fig.  46. — Curves  of  E.  H.  P.  for  i  ,000-ton  Ship. 
Group  "B."    Type  i.    Block  Coefficient  405 
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Fig.  45. — Curves  of  E.  H.  P.  for  1,000-ton  Ship. 
Group  "A."     Type  6.     Block  Coefficient  .542. 
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Fig.  47. — Curves  of  E.  H.  P.  for  1,000-ton  Ship 
Group  "B."    Type  2.    Block  Coefficient  .50^. 
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Plate  VI. 
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Immersed  length  in  feet. 

Fig.  50. — Curves  of  E.  H.  P.  for  1,000-ton  Ship. 
Group  "B."      Type  5.     Block  Coefficient  .529. 
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Fig.  51. — Curves  of  E.  H.  P.  for  1,000-ton  Shi; 
Group  *'B."      Type  6.      Block  Coeflicient  .54:: 
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Yig,  52.— Speed  trials  of  H.  M.  Torpedo  Boat  Destroyer  "Cossack."    At  Maplin  and  Skelmorlie. 

Displacement  836  tons. 
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Fig.  62. 

A,  A,  A,  Curve  described  by  pivoting  point. 

B,  B,  B,  Curve  described  by  centre  of  gravity. 

C,  C,  C,  Curve  described  by  outer  edge  of  stem. 

D,  Position  of  ship's  centre  of  gravity  when  helm  commenced  to  move  over. 

E,  Position  of  ship's  centre  of  gravity  when  helm  had  reached  32^. 

F,  Position  of  ship's  centre  of  gravity  when  vessel  had  turned  through  90* 
from  D,  4g  J/2  sec. 

G,  Position  of  ship's  centre  of  gravity  when  vessel  had  turned  through  180** 

from  D,  I  min.  20  sec. 
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C<™^di(j,0-n^ 
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Tyi>a(0.Kl(6). 

Typ.  {■).      Type  »). 

Type  (1)   Type  (6). 

14-16  kaou 
"-'3     ., 

1UE.H.P.    1J3E.K.P. 

&  :    Z  : 

1-1                  JO 

S'J             4'9 

4-0               41 

bkaeeojsudiskixiuipeed.   The  thin] 

b  iiit«r«)diw  u  mBonUns,  b;  In  iIm*  (t  dilEimit  poin*,  ■  Toy 

bdleubo  (4  tbit  nis  oTfniwtli.   Op  ta  about  11  buu  tbii  cur 

it  niryia(iiboiit  u  Iha  nuuv  "I  t^*  fl>«L    '''' "  -1  — 


5p^ 


ivm  diuiEC  in  kngth.    _  ,, -„- —  . 

I  win  in  ukp*.  (.f .  too  ft-  and  upwuda*  and  euch  IcnfTlit  i 
Id  d«]  with  {n  applyiog  tlw  data  that  arr  now  [ivrfi,  it  bi 
md  powbic  to  cxprw  tb«  corrrction  for  aldii  ^tion  v« 
ilybytbecurvMiiiBi.ia.PIatell.  ThoK  indicate titabwlu' 
in  tbat  Dun  be  aji^ied  to  the  E.H.F.  d«liic»l  lonbe  (in 


It  ud  ths  metbod  of 


Tbe  foUovi^  eumple  UluBn 

'n^nSt  "''''  ""^  '''"^  cscAcieiit]  ct  tbe  denin  are  inon  doKly 
appnuucuted  tolHy  type  3,  [roup  A  (330'  being  tbe  inuorriKi  lenrtb)^ 
flnt  find  tbe  len^  J  for  a  auiular  vcaid  of  1000  topa  displace- 
BCDt;  i-ij.j"i,-a4gi  ft.,  and  then  ftom  fig.  41  inid  off 
ordinatB  mraentloK  E.K.P.  for  tbe  given  epeeda  of  the  loao-ton 
•undard  ihip.  These  figuTea  are  convened  into  tboec  appropriate 
fortbedaign.by  tbelawof  coidpariaiHi.  If  t  and  fare  the  apc^  and 
E.H.P.  for  tbe  1000-ton  ihip,  ar>d  Vand  E  correaponding  quantitiea 
tar  the  devga,  tbin  ^-(i-i3j)l-I-i35:  ud  |-()' lis)l'3'414i 


Is  the  milts  bitbcna  rttorded  the  depth  <d  n»  has  be«  hp- 
pciied  luffiacnt  to  prevent  the  distuitaiKe  ntendi^  itx  ntin  Ji 
viskI  an  tbe  Hirface  from  enending  10  the  bottom;  in  thcK      _  - 

cban^e  ia  tbe  depth.  Condiliona.  brnKver,  fnqueally  ^^^ 
aria  IB  irhich  VEiselsaie  ran  at  high  apnds  in  comparativelT  risBov 
water ;  and  a  onarked  alteraiion  H  then  obtcmd  in  tb*  reaiaaaiiQe  and 
power  OHTeuundint  u>  a  paiticular  need.  An  bvestigaikia  of  ik 
dlect  of  ibaflow  water  on  nsistaacc  ■  ibenfore  of  iraponaiK*  aad 
inlenat:  and  ■  btiel  aixaiuic  o(  this  pan  of  the  siili)«I  ia  bat 
appended. 
The  change  from  deep ' 

F^ana  norma]  to  the  suK 

under  tbe  bottom  of  the  ship.  In  couequenct.  the  velocity  in  tbe 
stjenm  lubes  in  the  vicinity  oE  the  ship  is  locieased,  and  l^cbances 
of  presure  and  the  "  statical  "  wave  heights  *n  eunnated.  "rtis 
cauH  an  inonae  in  the  [rktional  lesistsjitc  aa  Ibc  depth  cri  water 

PiiKly.  the  length  (  of  tbe  wavs  GORopaadiaf  In  a  wwi  il  a  i> 
lucnaied  fnioi  that  upreaaed  by 

•■"» 

to  be  Id  acmnlana  with  tbe  [omuta 


beoaea  of  the  type  bvtatigated  by  Sutt  RiHsril  is  canab.  an) 
lenied  ■  "  •oUlaiy  wave  "  or  a  "  wave  of  Baiiilaliaa.''  Wlva  ik 
depth  of  mtti  la  less  than  j  an  pemwMst  wave  lym  1^  ^nd 
t  can  edst.  These  changes  in  tbe  wave  length  cooBdenUy  mMm 
the  bow  and  ueiri  synems  baa  a  favoanbleor  ufliavo«int4e  cfcct 

In  tbe  Kcond  plan  the  amount  by  wbidi  the  qnd  cj  travd  of  ite 
energy  al  tbe  wava  falls  diort  U  the  speed  id  the  ship  ii  1  miaaiii  b; 

In  deep  water  this  diflcredce  of  apcad  b  ^»  in  du 


,S 


li:S 

19- JO 


E.H.P. 

lljl 


litabaity  in  the  conditions  th 


The  com  shown  in  fig.  ja,  Plate  II.  results  from  plottjn*  col.  (fi)  to  a  I 
baieolapeedgivenbycsl.  U).  Koctlbepfopuliivecocfficiant  varies  I  it 
with  the  speed,  Il  is  preferable  to  lake  the  B.H.P.  fnm  tbe  cune    lo< 
And  convert  to  I.H.P..  using  an  appropriate  ooeflicient.  than  f  '-"  ^  — 
■  conuooo  CDcAcieol  by  phittint  a  curve  of  I.H.P. 
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urvH  ifi  e^.  S^J^W  V' 


"JiSl!." 


'ID  ■  ptpo'  TBod  tidon 

IV  w«ter  aperinKiiti 

by  the  applka- 

g  d^ithi  (pRH 

TttpondinE  tpccdo. 

■  [■■SB  Dumixr  of 


o  ouble  B  genenJ  1: 


A  lurtlicr  piodificalion  in  iSccoadiiion*  uua  wheii  a  th^pnnedi 
>ng  m  channel  of  limited  brradlh  and  depth.    Socne  iBteradnff 

utance  of  barn*  towed  in  a  narrow  canal.  He  obtained  (by 
aauring  the  puD  in  the  tow  rope)  tSe  reftiatance  of  a  bane  of  about 
jr„i .  J mean  depth  of  the  canal  of  about  4)  ft.. 


it  the  crilical  iprtd  (fl.f  n.  per  hour)  correipoDdinE  to  the  depth. 
Ke  rrsistance^waa  ui  ttw  caie  reduced:  and  at  a  AiEher  ■pe«r  a 

oat  was  Ihea  utuated  oa  a  wave  of  tranilallon  extending  to  the 
.da  at  the  canal,  and  which  waa  capable  of  travelling  unchanged 
7T  ■  conaidenble  dkftance;  the  nutance  of  the  boat  waa  then 
Imoal  entinly  due  to  aUn  friction. 
When  the  ipced  of  ■  >hip  ii  not  Dnifom,  the  reaiitaDce  Ii  altered 
y  an  aawuni  dcpcndinf  on  the  accelnatiau,  the  inertia  of  the  iliip 

^_^    and  Ibv  Diotioii  of  the  lumundint  water.    In  the  ideal 

^  condittana  of  a  veaed  whoUy  mbm^ged  la  a  perfect  fluid, 

the  forta  pfodudiv  acceleration  b  the  product  of  the 
cceleratlon  with  the ''  virtualmaH."  which  ii  the  maia  of  the  vb«1 
icreaied  by  ■  pnipottion  of  the  diiplacecaeal;  a.t  for  a  ipheie, 
oa  half  the  ditplaconent  added  to  the  maia  ii  equal  to  the  virtual 
laia.    The  effect  of  accderatlon  oa  \  ihip  under  actual  coadiliona 


rith  the  circuma 


iilance  divided  by  the  accdtnliaa  ol  the 
"■»e  "  Gr^bfuE 


The  n. 

cAMiaed  by  Froudr  ftv 


lent.   Thia  value  la  probably  _„_._ .._  .. 

rdinarr  fona,  and  tt  of  aie  in  eatinuting  Itie  time  and  distaaca 
xjoind  to  make  a  moderate  aliention  m  nxed;  the  condiliana 
uring  the  atopfriac,  itartiaa  and  TWcninf  or  ihipa  are  geocnlly, 
owirver,  nu^  aa  to  malie  thu  method  Inapplicable. 
Propulsion^ 
ction  of  1  marine  propeller  consiiti  [undameDtatly  ot  the 


lernmrd  pi 


n  per  11 


tr  lenned  the  propellei 
t  time  of  thii  ntci  ii 
:h  diuing  ateady  inotioi 


Sect  and  u  uninfluEi 


wk  la  done  ^'j^-'^r  wyd^V).'   Lom  t 


le  propeller  lurfi.  < .  '-v  ler  in  Ibe 

<n,  and  (d)  the  -J-     -I  1'  "    '.«  (0),  W 

eller  d^ga;  tlHaugii  unavoidable  in  practice,  ihcy  may  be  dta- 
warded  Ar  Ibe  purpDic  of  obuining  the  tbeorelical  naiiinun 
ncieocy  of  a  peiti^ct  propctler.  The  remaining  luns,  due  to  the 
lemward  race.  ■•  tyjual  10  (wto-VV;  whence  the  whole  eneiEv 
upplied  to  the  propeller  in  unit  time  is  eipicKCd  by  imti^V') 
nd  the  efficiency  by  ^j.  The  qnanlityt-Viaconinonly  termed 
h*  iltp,  and -p  the  $lit  nlia:  the  latter  eipreiuon  being  denoted 
y  t,  the  theoretical  m^mun  efficieocy  obtained  on  thii  bau 
ecomeay^Tv    It  appcan,  Ibenfoie,  that  the  maiimum  efficiency 


rojxIlerT  the  lonea  hen  diireaar 

rhichlitnieonly  to  the  extent  that 


lip;  actually.  ho» 
very  large  alip  it  1 


thenfote,  the  ilip),  the  higher  ie  the  efficiency  gca 
The  type  of  pTDpcUer  man  nearly  conformini  tc 

aMiDndoo  ii  Ibe  let  pmpcllei  in  wUch  water  udi , 

throufh  a  pipe,  accclnud  by  a  pump,  and  diKharged  aft.  Tbt 
"  Waterwitch     and  a  lew  other  veieda  have  been  pCDpeJled  inibn 

for  practical  reaaoni.  a  csnuderable  itemwatd  vdodty  in  Ibe jel  i> 
required  to  produce  the  thiuR.  and  the  dip  bring  neceiiarily  laigt, 
only  a  very  Ion  cffieieacy  b  ohlHoed.  A  aecond  type  of  peopaUer  ia 
thepaddle,  oeiten-wheel  which  opcntca  by  meanaof  ton*  mouBteil 
radially  on  a  dreular  fiane,  and  wluchpnuect  aracedaOarlaihal 
of  the  jet  ptopelltr.  Cenain  pnnical  diScuhica  Inherent  to  thia 
lorm  ntpropulBDa  reader  it  UBnilable  or  inefficient  fix  ■enanluK, 
although  it  u  of  terviee  in  aoniBiLipaof  modentaapeed  which  nquitt 
iaige  nanauvirlflg  powera.  <.f.  tugi  and  pleanite  itcunen,  or  in 
vewelithathavetonin  in  very  ahallow  water.  Tbeicnw.vhiekiithe 


-the 


theaf 

to  the 

mtatlooiand  la 


movement  oC  tfaa  pcopdlff  without  icfance  to  ita 
I  equal  10  th*  ipeed  of  the  aUp  or  body  canylni  the 

diSetence  between  the  need  of  the  pnipeller  and  the 
id  if  the  twoTormer  apeeda  be 
dip  ia  a-V  and  tbeillpiado 


the  lonnrd  m 

r.  The<UI 

weed  nf  advance! ,, 

denoted  by  (  and  V  rtqiectivtly,  tl 

(or  pmpeify  the  apparent  dip  ntio)  ^^.  ThbootalloncorteapaBdi 


bdng  then  deSned  ai  Ibe  abanluH 
•d  with  ptopdien  of  th 

a  appnudmalely  1  h 


ith  ptopdien  of  the  uii 
■  'V,  provided  that  tl 

•r  laige  Ktewi  li  appnudmaldy  i' 

itiart,  ia  uted  in  eatunatiog  w.   The  pitch 

eaplain  the  actkn  of  tbe_  tc 


ventknal "  jiltch.  wUch 
the  pitch  of  the  driviiig 
divided  by  the  diameter  a  > 
The  theoriea  formulated 


motion  prndueed  in  the  water  which  it  encounteia.  the  blade  hi 

bdna,  however,  deduced  fnn  eiperinenti  on  ptaneeiand  (iL)  thoae 
in  which  the  action  of  each  etementarv  ponioB  of  thaUade  Huface  ia 
•epaialdy  eatinuled  from  the  known  forcaaoa  planen  moved  thiomtb 
water  with  vanoui  iiWRlt  and  at  diflemt  aivlen  of  obBquity;  O* 
force  on  any  elemeet  being  aiaunw)  uninauenced  by  the  inrrouniSng 
elementa,  and  beiag  i^nlnd  axially  and  dicumferentially.  the  thmat. 
turning  moment,  and  efficiency  aie  given  by  nnimatloa.  Profeiaer 
RanUne  In  rmu.  lua.  Nat.  Anki.,  iMj,  awimed  that  the  pro. 


premure  except  mch  a>  11  csuKd  by  the  loution  of  the  race.  In  Sir 
Ceofge  C^eeBhiU'a  iaveitualion  (iVinu. /aif.  Nv.Anlu,,  l8M}it  la 
aiaumed  eanverady  that  [be  thiuU  i>  obtained  b)  change  ol  preaniie, 
the  only  changea  ot  molioa  lieing  the  nrcesaiy  circumferential 
._i^...  J...  ..,  ,(„  miiion  cS  the  .ciew.  and  a  tuScient  iteinwant 
equallie  the  ndial  and  axial  prcnurva.    Tbeae  tt 


thia  idea  vaa  further 


...    __.^B0fthem> 

'■  :u.(rc..  i9D«.andby  PTofcatorFlaimn,whaobtalnedphc-. 
of  a  Bcnw  race  in  a  gla»  tank,  air  being  drawn  m  to  ihow  the 


Irciki..  tS-jS,  Fioude  ptDpound 


planet    He  wa>  ke< 

^m  efficiency : — (i)t 

direction  of  itimolKui)  aboui 

Aanglc.i 


0  thcT  tnl  lowing  conciuuona  regarding 
dip  angle  (obBquity  of  surface  to  the 
lavv  a  particular  value  (proportional  to 
coenicinit  of  friction) :  and  it)  whcii  thit  ia  aa, 
HM*.  The  nuiimum  efficiency  obtained  from 
77%.  Thia  theoretical  investigation,  though 
tenat.  does  not  exactly  represent  the  actual 

applied  la  the  whole  blade,  and.  further,  the  considerable  diiturbance 
01  the  water  when  a  blade  [cacbea  it,  owing  to  the  pajage  of  the 

■eceding  blade,  k  igmrrd. 

The  most  complete  inlomtation  respecting  1  he  properties  of  aerew 

propellers  has  been  obtained  from  model  experinenis.  the       . . 

law  of  companion  which  has  been  shown  to  hold  lor  2^ 
ship  resistance  lieing  aiuima]  10  apfJy  equally  to  aciew  ^"^ 
propellers.  No  rijciianil  correction  a  made  in  obtain'  "■^^ 
in(  the  values  lor  large  ktcws  from  the  model  ones ;  as  stated  by 


In  tfot,  It  !•  pnbubk  that  tb 
ECtKHi  of  pvUii^bigherefficiMic . 


948 

Mr  R.  &  Fm 

M-ucdta 

and  her  mo — -    -^, 

Mr  R.  E.  Froudc,  A 

odwni  of  then  a  very  cflmpmn  Knca  wu  ma 

Froude,  an  account  0*  whicll  ■[!(«■»  La  Trami.   .■  .  , 

ISO*.     Plijpdk™  of  tin™  mud  four  bIsdM.  ol  pi 

froin  ot  to  I'},  uxl  with  falulEiiif  varioui  widlJ 

UJCCHtivdy  tned,  the  ilip  ntio  vxrying  from  iCv  4^  ,^ 


IE  o<  tbe  (peed,  the  [liniit  T  wiHild  bt  given  by  ■  [ocnuUii  Hicli  u 

T-o  R'-(R 
«  R  u  tTiF  number  of  TwoTnlioni  wr  unit  (inie. 
1  ralionalisoE  the  dLmeiuionx.  and  hibatilutinf  for  R  ]□  tenru  of 
ilip  nlio  1,  ihe  "  ronvcnlionll  "  pitch  imlin  p.  the  diunelCr  D, 
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HklMflo,   iIh 

ihe  •!»»  tun  I 

peUer  it  advanced  into  ui 

the  ihip.    The  vwl  it  raUiiwtd  by  * 


«r  H--O03al«  IWxB-  ^^Xt^';,  J^^ 

thcRvaluUanibhui 
-rVbUdefictor" 


1i4ivie  H  ii  tlie  tbntt  boriMower.  R 
minute,  V  ii  in  kooth  and  D  in  («t. 
only  OB  the  type  tod  Dumlxr  of  blade 
area  lalioa,"  tj.  ratio  of  total  blade 
oxteod  to  (be  centre  oi  ihaft)  to  the  ar 


4  {JuaunUnc  tb 
of  a  dicle  of  dij 


'4bbdet,elUptkaI 


TIh  ntb  of  tbe  ccdlmla  of  the  side  tip  bladei  u  tboie  of  the 
dliptica]  bladavarie>ai{+^  wbcnrnlhendiuafromceDtnof 

CiiiTea  el  pnpelltr  cGcicncy  on  a  baae  of  dip  ntio  are  drawn  la 
E(.  53,  tlue  are  cocnct  for  a  J-bladed  elliptical  Krew  of  dulc  ana 

deduciiDn' from  ibc 
eficiency  obtained 
by  the  curve*  of  tft 
lor  a  3-bladed  wide 

4-bladtd     elliptical 


^^' 


:X 


N 


r   dilTeit 


itassSi 


pTDpOrtlODBl  to  (OibL 

«tiS^o.4s)^dighi 


F~  S3--Curve.  of  Scie-  Propeller  Efficiency.  ^°«^S^  /£ 

diiknlio.   Atkew 

bnck  of  the  bladca  to  an  ao^  of  I  J*  wat  found  to  malic  nomawiu 


made  [■  that  the  " 

■idend  to  have  a  uauortn  Icrwaro  vrnxi 

IiV  be  the  ipBBd  ol  the  ihip.  the  velodi 
peUerilV-V.  The  value  of  IIk  i^ake  vd 
^^^BH  whick  u  termed  tin  wJk  ralit 

The  pnipener  bebavee  generally  the  h 


nal  lEp  ia  »-  fV- VT  -r-^-j~    Tie  red  ^  k  (mtrr  than  de 
appaienl  ilipt-V,  nncela  (cocial  >i>a  poBtive  rrac&niand  Ik 

On  the  other  hand  the  influon  s(  the  n 
far  fotvaid  to  eauK  a  dimii    ~'        ' 
of  the  ihlp,  thereby  caumn^  an 


.dofalv 


.aa  a  fncttan  J  of  the  thruit  fiorted  by  the  v 

The  powrr  csnTted  by  tbe  propeller  or  the  thruc  hanr-pawrr  h 
proportional  lo  TxCV-V);  the  eSectiv*  or  low  rope  boTK-pon  ■ 

RxV,  aad  tbe  ratio  of  tbcK  tK>  powen  f^y^y^- (■ -f}(i -Kl  ■ 

termed  the  inJi  tfiritKy^ 

It  LI  evident  that  the  fim  factor  (r 


whkh  ■•  itetil  due  K 


.VQuraMe  pootiofl  u  EeneraUy  accompanied  by  an  ektb 
fur  thii  Raion  tbe  huU  efficiency  da»  not  differ  tr^uly  fr; 
y  with  diOereat  pnsiiiDai  of  the  acrew.  Model  aciev  eqje 
u  with  and  without  a  ihip  are  fret^uenlly  m    ' 


kpeed^  poaltioa  of 


ind  the  propeller.   Itavali 


^._, _._ iifcneratlyab ^. 

the  profMler  and  of  the  en^ne  and  ■bailinA  bejni  about  Cij 
raawctively.  Tlv  enfine  loeca  an  elinuoaied  in  the  j 
coefficient  ta  meuuied  la  a  ihip  with  aleaju  Eurbjnea 

■  ---= 1  k«p^*i___ 

in  aojpa  with  wt 

"fhetahleo 


_  generally  expenenccd.  , 

•lip.  and  a  reduction  in  CbnBl:  cnimnienta  oq  tbe  fpedfrboji 
deUfoyer  "  Daring,"  made  by  Mr  S.  W.  Bamaby  in  iBm-'  thoied 
Ibat  cavitation  occamd  wben  (be  thruit  per  aquare  incb  <4  ^r> 
}ec(ed  Made  area  enceeded  a  cenain  amount  fill  *>)-  FurtlM 
triali  have  ibown  (bat  tbe  condiliona  under  vhiil  t*vii::i.-i 
ii  produced  depend  upon  the  depth  of  imoeniaa  aad  o^rvr 
facun.  (he  crlncat  pnmin  cauafaii  cavitatiae  varyiac  to  *^^ 
enent  wltb  the  tn^  ol  lUp  ■'■I  *>tl>  the  dnaSi  <J  -M 
propeller;  the  pbencunenon,  bovever.  pnvidea  a  lotier  fmii  » 
the  area  of  tbe  icrew  below  which  irretulaiity  ia  thrail  nay  tr 
„.    —J   .1.  J...   . 1,  ,j„„   (whetber  aukt  « 


<  Ttai.  I.I/^.  iSn  (vol  » 
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Type  o(  Ship. 

MmibBiit 

Wake  Vilue, 

■3=.. 

Hun 

Reoutm. 

Battlohip  (UiiUh  drivnO 
B.tth9l>ip(old(rtypn}      , 
Fim-clui  cruiv        .      . 
Second 

Torpedo-boQI  deUnytr      . 
Man  •UHicer  (lurhliie)       j 

1 

-46 

IS 

s 

S 

to 

1 

-99 
■95 

J 

i! 

l-OJ 

is™ 

9+9 

MMMlisfalaiatdirfudi 
give*      the      bcndii^ 

tioD.    SymboUallvra 
V.  F,  tiS  ctpnsKM  tlie 


The  condition!  ot  equi- 
librium, vix,  (a)  uut 
ibe  leOl   wHfht  ud 


I    turbuMMlriwi  (hip*. 


gf™ 


!  included  t 
the  wei^t  a 
ipporting  Ion 


'ucy  wben  aBoat,  and 

1  in  dock  01  ubote;  (3)  tut  oyituDic  iwca  uumg  mm  tn 
ia  of  the  ahip  and  lt«  Udioj[  under  the  acceleraiiims  eipen 
1  in  the  vonoua  nutlooi  to  which  the  thip  ia  iiahle,  tucli  afl 
'  pitching  hi  ■  ica  my;  and  (j)  local  foi 


lo{B) 


id{J)th 
which 


The  itralaiiie  actions  of  the  tono,  due  to  the  diMributlon 
he  weight  and  buoyancy  of  the  *Up  at  Rat  and  to  the  inenla 
if  the  sh^  in  motion,  Donultute  the  only  part  of  the  pmh  m 
■f  the  alRDgth  of  the  itiucture  whidi  ttn  he  cooiideied 
Jicotctically  with  any  generality;  the  character  of  the  internal 
'Cactions  arising  In  the  itmcture  ia  10  complex,  that  Amplifying 
issumpdoni  have  alwayi  to  bo  made  hi  order  to  oiabla  them 
o  be  calculated. 

The  results  of  theoretical  calcnlalloni  ai  to  the  general  itRictnial 
Ltrcnsth  of  ship*  are  therefore  of  value  tor  comparative  purpa>ei 
ind  to  »me  Btent  for  the  appronmate  estimation  of  ttieuei 
Lctiully  liable  to  occur  In  the  Knicture.  The  <omparirai  ol  the 
.heorcLical  calculaciona  with  the  result*  of  experience  fomu  an 
nValuable  guide  to  the  pn^rcr  distribution  of  materiaL  In 
naking  such  a  comparison  the  necoalty  of  providing  mffident 
nreogth,  on  tlw  one  hand,  and  of  keepmg  down  the  weight,  on 
Jie  other  hand,  hai  to  be  bona  in  mjndi  the  latter  pidnt  being 
apedally  impOTtant  la  a  lUp,  ilnce  its  economical  pcifonnance 
Is  touihly  dependent  on  Ihe  diflerence  between  the  welxhl  ot  the 
re  and  the  total  available  " 


Flo.  s<^.Cnitier  of  14.000  Tone  on 

w.™c™. 

t.   The  ordinitca  of  the  curve  ot  buoyaiicy  an 
n  nna  uie  anaa  at  the  imm&ied  eectioo*,  the  ship  being 
.  _  ..d  lofl^  Ddloai     art  be  wave  in  the  second  and  third  con. 
itions.   Tba  dicariia  aie~     - '  '      - 

tetnBoo  of  the  c 

lovh.     Tynoi 

SQlorafinl-clui 


.  .  laidmum  bending  moment  is  InqnentLy  err 

of  the  product  of  the  shm'i  Eenffth  and  (be  cispla. 

vailous  typea  ot  ihipa  are  tabulated  below 


BU^Ip^ 


linWat^oSow) 


9SO 
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tSTRENCTH 


The 


at  a  tmuvene  Mcdoa  doe  to  beoding  are  obtained 


fiom  the  tttttal  (ormula  j  ""^i  where  M  ia  the  bending  moment,  I 

tlw  moment  of  inertia  of  the  eection  about  tlie  neutral  axis,  y  the 
diatance  from  the  neutral  axis  of  the  omnt  at  which  the  stress  is 
required,  and  p  the  intensity  of  stress.  In  calculating  I.  a  deduction 
from  the  area  of  plating  in  tension  is  made  for  rivet  holes,  and  only 
the  continuous  longitudinal  portions  of  the  structure  are  asaomed 
effective  in  remsting  bending. 

The  stresses  obtained  by  this  method  undeivo  considerable 
variation  with  class  and  nae  cl  ship.  As  regards  the  former,  it  is 
evident  that  the  actual  straining  actions  upon  a  ship  necessarily 
vary  with  the  type;  and  the  stresses  allowable,  as  c^culated 
on  a  uniform  basis  ol  applied  forces,  must  vary  accordingly. 
The  variation  due  to  siae  u  less  obvious,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
larger  the  ship,  the  less  is  the  probability  of  encountering  waves 
as  foog  as  hersdf :  and,  moieover.  the  proportion  of  heiaht  to  lei^h 
of  the  laigest  waves  is  generally  less  than  that  assumed.    For  these 


reasons  greater  cslrulstfd  stussts  an  allowable  in  large  ships  than 
in  small  ships  or  in  those  of  moderate  siae.  The  limiting  stress 
frequendy  adopted  for  small  ships  is  6  tons  per  sq.  in.,  which 
may  be  increased  for  portions  in  tension  to  8  tons  with  high  tensile 
Bted;  on  the  other  hand,  the  calculated  stresses  in  the  largest 
vessels  frequently  exceed  8  tons  compressive  and  lo  tons  tensile. 

The  above  method  is  that  now  umversally  adopted  for  oomparina 
the  stresaes  in  ships  caused  by  longitu<unal  bending;  altnougn 
imperfect,  it  affords  a  reasonable  basis  of  comparison  ucisreen  the 
longitudinal  strengths  of  vcssds,  especially  wndit  as  is  generally 


a  cod 


on  Torpedo*Boat  Destroyen  (see  Tmms.  tnsL  Nat.  Ardks., 
The  prinapal  dimensions  of  the  **  Wolf  "  are  length  aioft^  [ 
ai  7  ft.,  draught  s  Sj^i  ^^d  displaoement  360  toa 
capacity  of  80  tons.  Twoseuofcjmcrimentswcresaade— (L) 
a  hogging  moment  when  suppfvtea  in  dock  on  two  cradles  10  ft 
wide,  spaced  26  ft.  apart  centre  to  centre,  and  equidistant  froiB  the 
ship's  centre  of  gravityt  bunkers  emptv;  (ja.)  imdcr  a  tatpaf 
moment  when  supported  by  similar  btocxa  lao  ft.  apart,  buakcn 
full.  The  distribution  of  weight  and  buoyancy  bad  pRviondy  beea 
determined  for  each  case  so  that  the  preoures  on  the  blocks  sad  the 
bending  moments  caused  thereby  could  be  accurate^  obtatard. 
When  thus  supported  the  water4evd  in  the  dock  was  cradaaB; 
lowered;  and  for  successive  water-levela  spaced  6  in.  apsrt  the 
extenuon  or  compression  of  the  jdating  was  mcaauRd  at  varioos 
points  of. the  structure  by  Stromeyer's  strain  indicators;  the  votkal 
deflections  at  various  points  of  the  length  were  also  rworrfed.  Tbe 
observations  were  repeated  several  timea,  and  the  fcUamiat  are  tbe 
general  results; 

(a)  In  the  sagging  condition  the  neotral  axis  was  actually  ntaated 
7*55  ft.  above  the  ked;  the  calculated  disrancr  waa  7-6  ft.  ik> 
ducting  rivet  holes  in  parts  in  tension,  and  7-7  ft.  without  such 
deduction.  In  the  hogging  condition  the  observed  hc^t  was  7-2  ft^ 
those  calculated  as  bSore  being  fS  ft.  and  7-6  ft.  All  skefi  »d 
deck  plating,  gunwale  and  kedson  angles,  ana  the  aide  girdm  sad 
angles  were  included  in  the  cakolation  for  the  moment  of  ' 
The  calculated  and  observed  positions  of  the  neutral 
in  fairly  dose  agreement. 

{b)  The  actual  vertical  <Ustributioo  of  strain  over 


Fxo.  57^— Toraedo-Boat  Destroyer  in 
Wave  Trough. 


FXGl  58.— Cargo  Vessel  of  xa,ooo  Tons  on 
Wave  Crest. 


FlO.  S9-— Cargo  Veasd  of  ia.OOoTc 
in  Wave  Trough 


the  case,  the  comparison  b  made  between  two  ships  of  similar  type. 
The  relation  between  stress  and  strain  has  therefore  to  be 
investinted,  which  involves  the  experimental  determination  of 
the  modulus  of  elastidty  of  the  structure. 
The  assumptions  on  which  the  theory  of  bending  is  based  are: 
(a)  At  aiiy  transverse  section  the  material  lying  on  the  neutral 
surface,  which  passes  through  the.  C.G.  of  the  effective  sectional 
material,  is  ndtner  extended  nor  compressed. 

(ft)  The  material  b  homogeneous;  and  the  layers  comprised 
between  adjacent  surfaces  paralld  to  the  neutral  surface  act  inde- 
pendently. (Thb  b  im>baDly  mora  nearly  the  case  in  a  ship  than 
tn  a  beam  of  solid  section.) 

(c)  The  material  situated  at  a  distance  y  from  the  neutral  surface 

b  compressed  (or  extended)  longitudinally  by  an  amount  •  of  its 

original  length;  where  llpU  the  curvature  of  the  neutral  surface  if 
ori^nally  straight,  or  the  alteration  of  curvature  if  originally  curved. 

(d)  tlie  stress  b  proportional  to  the  strain  and  equal  to  -rj^.  E 

bdng  Young's  modulus  for  the  material.  It  follows  that  the  resultant 

longitudinal  force  acroas  a  section  b  aero,  and  the  moment  of  the 

internal  forces  about  the  neutral  axb  («.«.  about  the  trace  of  the 

EI 
neutral  surfaoe  In  the  section)  b  —,  which  b  equal  and  oppodte 

to  the  external  bending  moment  M. 

(e)  Taking  axes—Ox  longitudinal,  Os  vertical,  since  p  b  larfe, 

2  may  be  replaced  by  j^,  and 

.^orEs 

giving  the  deflection  s  at  any  point. 

The  validity  of  the  theory  as  applied  to  a  ship  was  tested  and 
confirmed  in  1903  at  Portsmouth  Dockyard  when  experiments  were 
made  on  H.Mir^' Wotf  "  by  Pkofcssor  J.  H.  Biks  for  the - 


^' 


.//¥^^ 


section  was  approximatdy  in  acmrdanrr  with  the  linear  law 
in  the  theory  of  bending. 

(e)  The  modulus  of  elastidty  E  was  obtained  by 
sum  of  the  moments  about  the  neutral  axb  of  the   ' 
from  the  obaervcd  strains  to  the  bending  moment. 

(d)  The  value  of  E  was  also  deduced  from  the 
of  the  formula  rrkM 


e^ 


and  Its  value  under  a  sagging  moment  b  in 


with  that 


found  by  (c).    Under  a  hogging  moment  the  mcaa  value  obtained 
from  the  deflection  b  less  than  that  from  the 


the  strain, 
the  curvature  obtained  from  the  def 
which  the  structure  b  actually  bent. 

The  table  at  the  top  of  the  following  page 
obtained  for  E,  the  modulus  of  elastidty. 

By  observing  the  deflections  of  two  vesada 
ballaat,  the  following  values  for  E  were  obtained  by  T 
G.  Stanbury  (Trams.  Inst,  Nm.  Arek.t  X894),  and  are 
poses  of  oompariion: 


viih 
C.  Read  Bad 
for  p0- 


Prindpal  Diinendons 
ofVesseT. 

Load  in 
Tons. 

Deflection 
inlncbca. 

VaheofE 

347'X45'-6'Xi7'-a' 
30o'X4X-6'Xax-a' 

5000 

t8oo 

»3i 
-63 

11,000 

was  aent  to 


m 


After  the  experiments  the  "  Wolf  *' 
weather  with  the  object  of  comparing  the 
with  those  calcubted  under  the  standard  conditinns  on  tnvgh  ar 
crest.    The  strains  at  various  portions  of  the  structure 
measured  with  Stromeyer's  indicatora*  and  the  r*^ '^ 


^ 
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ippan,  ihcnfon.  tba  in  tb* 
luiofUy  at  (hiea  wlwic  deputBR 
froo  lopcitudliiai  aynuDetiy  ia  iliKht, 
liitchiiif   hu   little   effect   on    the 


of  the  luxuiiuiD  lop^udiiul 
Dtverthtieia  It 
H  the  beodlflg 


i(  the  C.G.  of  the  ihip 


in  of  E  irith  the  1 


he  vdua  tor  E  to 


■  in  the  matoulm^  be  Kn.    Ton 


RcordciJ  in  order  tbM  the  [i 


is  k  nvi  hdllcn  aCi^gh 


C.-CDDiERaive.   T.-TawTe. 


It  ■ppein  (ma  thae  emcrinWDta  tbM  (it  teut  in  ffalis  d  linifli 
hanctcr  to  H.mX''WW"}  the  itRMi  (sn»poi>cn<i|  to  ui 
inicular  extenul  coodltlaBi  doeely  wee  wiUi  thoae  cakuUle 
ram  the  imul  theocr  of  bemUui  aa  tbc  oCber  hiiul  tbe  wmvc 
ncouDtcRd  during  Ue  «  ttlili  were  Hcli  thit  the  nuximui 
irea  then  obtiiaed  vu  condilenblv  leu  thu  Ihit  in  th 
oi>diIion  aksuioed  for  die  ftartdard  calcuLAlioiu.  Finally,  lb 
uteriaT  of  the  thip  vai  Bubjecled  in  dock  to  a  tenailc  atieH  i 
auly  9  toiu  and  a  compmnve  itccH  <d  aeatly  J  toni  per  h 

ueA^^Rd  for  cakulaliiw  ■tmaa  amang  waves  may  be  dlec 
Ithough  the  addilioaal  labour  involved  in  Eheif  appticatioD  ha 
Tcvented  tbcir  Introduction  in  ifeneral  practice- 
Since  the  distfibutlon  of  ptmure  in  (he  wad 
iflen  from  tbat  In  Rilt  water,  the  buoyaix:y  o 
nltmt  vettlcat  tbnut  of  tbe  water  ii  (ben  not 

uemlng  tiw  pceiaiue  at  any  point  of  the  water 
Atk  the  trocboidil  theory  of  wave  motion,  and 
ilni^oit  of  the  Mpt  (be  ecjuilibrium  poaSiiaa  e 
'-*   '    -       en  evaliiaied.    Thia  « 


IT':. 


Mpt  by'Mt  W.  E.  Smith  (Tnui.  /.irJCiSS])!^ 
rithnetical  nun  of  tiie  aaggiac  and  lu^i^  m-  - 
laced  in  tbe  trsofh  nod  on  the  a»t  of  a  wai-  -' 

he  effoct  of  the  aiti" 

urn  id  the. 


ibutioa  of  weight. 

lioarily  obtaimi.     irx  -  'uc 

bout  I  cf  like  nine  cnlcuUtcd  in  the  ivdinary  manner,  and  In  a 
Drpedo-bonCdHtroyernrediKtiad  of  about  io%  bai  been  obtained. 

^erased,  end  tbe  beodinc  moment  on  a  iqiiarv-bilged  ahip  deeply 
nncTKd  ii  alnoat  uninBuenced  by  wive  motion,  nnce  the  re- 
liction in  Oftiitat  motion  at  cxsnaidaible  depthi  bdow  tiw  aurface 
mum  tbe  bonoa  of  *  Iiiriy  deep  ibip  beins  in  tampintively 
ndiitnrbed  witer. 

In  the  forefsinc  the  vtiirt  >•  iwicied  to  ocnpy  it  evny  Inmn 
horiumal  podtion  on  the  wive  with  the  cornet  diiplueiiieBt, 

.l: — 'Of  perpendicululy  to  the  cnm  ot  i  wive  lyitein 

undergo  beivinn  ind  pitchinf  oadtlationt  wUch 
•a  noilificition  ra  the  bending  momnit  obtiined 
'.  C  Risul,  TroiH.  /  HJt ,  iSgo)     Con^dcriog  BrM 

m  the  ihoed  bw^ocy  ol  tbe 

"'"  nil  cf  hvceciect  trim;  tbe 

wedgs  of  Immenion  ind 


heeflenot^ 


.before),  hut 

Btering  covpL. 

alancea  Iv  lb*  BBnHBt  of  tbe 

-ini.    1(  the  ibip  li  iDBgitudinallv  lymoetricil  about 


pr  midship  SKtion»  o 


re  thcnfon  equal  and 


!  equal  and  oppoaite  for  each 
OB  the  DMdApbwUaiin 


'"*      T, 


Tib  tbe 

nyt.  Ob 

«  of  tbe 


p,  uavmcd  origlDiny  itntiaaary,  i 

■bmT-a^^-pBiod  ot  dip  in  itlU  wuer; 

irly  equal,  altowaricc  liaa  lo  be  made  for  the  TtHftance  by  uung 
iroccu  of  graphic  inte^^iion,  Oo  applying  the  correction  to  two 
^]i>  and  comparing  the  bendiifg  raomeota  in  thdr  poaitbona  <j 
'  ^tave,  given  by  the  formula,  with  tboae  in  the  equDibdom 

^[]:  but  the  tagging  momeat  cpf  i  nooenldy  6ne  vmel  wan 
roastd  l)y  over  30%,  and  (balof  ifidl  ve«l  by  I '      -  ---■ 


ilB9«)- 


Ihe  auperpa«ed 
(eee  poptn  by  Cupula 
inclined  to  conndcrable 


ic      .  'incihrough  tbe  point  considered,  and  ( the  thickneaa  of  lidB 

CThli  alrcH  it  utunlly  |mlc^t  AC  or  near  ■  quarter  of  the 
I    -  i.  irom  tAlha  end  and  at  the  holeht  of  the  neutnl  aaia,  nnce 
hir.  I  nnd  AI  napcctively  atuin  their  mnidmum  valuca.    Inaime 
thicknefli  of  plnttng  and  Brranermtn  r  of  riveting  have  lo'be 


carded  la  ■  UIH  Inexteuible  bar  inbje 

Torcen  ind  to  tbe  unknown  tcnaion,  sbcaring  (c 

oment,  at  any  fixed  point. 

Let  OP  (Gg.  6o)  be  a  portion  of  tbe  fnmlng  un 

being  the  kw,  md  Ox.  Oy.  horiionla]  and  vcitici]  ixca. 

Oa  cooridaMioB  of  the  (oiea  an  the  ire  OQ,  which  m 
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equilibrium,  the  tennon  T,  shearing  iottst  F,  and  bending  moment  M, 
at  Q  can  be  algebraically  expressed  in  tenns  of  its  coordmates  (3^>y,h 
the  water  or  other  external  pressures  on  OQ,  and  the  values  ol  T,  F 
and  M  at  O  (T«.  F*.  M*,). 

Neglecting  the  effects  of  T  and  F  on  the  elemeat  QR,  it  follows 
from  the  equations  <A  bending  that 


M 


■Hi(^'-^) 


where  ^  and  ^'  are  the  resjicctive  inclinations  of  the  dement  OR  to 
Ox  before  and  after  the  strain  caused  by  bending,  and  ds  b  the  length 
of  QR.  Due  to  the  effect  of  M  on  QR,  the  bar  at  the  point  P  («i,  yi) 
is  rotated  through  an  angle  d^'-^d^  and  moved  through  distance — 

(yi-y)  W'di)  and  (xi-»)  W-rf*) 
in  directions  parallel  to  Ox  and  Oy  respectively.  On  integrating 
along  OP  the  total  movement  of  P  due  to  the  Sending  of  all  such 
elements  as  QR  in  OP  is  obtained ;  when  P  is  moved  round  the  com- 
plete section  so  as  to  return  to  O.  where  the  total  movement  is  aero. 
It  follows,  on  subtraction  and  reduction,  that 

the  tnt^ratjons  being  taken  completely  round  the  section.  Tt  is 
assumed  in  the  foregoing  that  rigid  connexions  are  made  at  di*- 
continuities.  such  as  deck  edges,  in  order  to  prevent  any  alteration 
in  the  angle  due  to  strain. 

The  values  of  -y ,  -p,  -p  can  be  calculated  at  varying  points  and 

expressed  in  terms  of  To,  F«,  Mo;  by  uung  a  method  of  apprpxi- 
roate  quadrature.  To,  Fo,  Mo  are  found  by  solving  the  3  equations 
obtained,  and  M  is  deduced  giving  the  corresponding  stress  at 
any  point.  In  applying  this  method  to  the  determination  of  the 
stresses  caused  by  rolling,  the  centrifugal  forces  on  each  element 
are  included  in  the  external  forces  when  estimating  M. 

TUs  method  of  estimating  the  transverse  strength  of  ships  b  due 
to  Dr  Bruhn,  who  in  Trans.  I.NA.^  1901,  1904  and  1905,  gives 
illustrations  of  its  application. 

In  addition  to  tne  stresses  due  to  longitudinal  and  transverse 
bending,  which  are  distributed  over  the  whole  or  a  conuderable  part 
of  the  structure,  local  stresses  are  experienced  including  those  caused 
by  water-pressure;  forces  on  sails,  masts  and  riggmg;  reactions 
of  moving  parts  of  machinery:  heavy  dIows  from  the 
sea  on  side,  deck  and  upper  works;  anchor,  cable  and 
mooring  gear,  and  blast  from  gun-fire.  General  methods 
are  usually  inapplicable  to  such  cases;  the  support  provided  b 
determined  by  experience  and  by  the  particular  requirements.  The 
•tresses  in  bottom  plating  due  to  water-pressure  are  of  small  amount 
where  the  curvature  t«  appreciable,  since  the  plating,  by  compression, 
directly  resists  any  tendency  towards  change  of  curvature ;  m  a  dwp 
flat-bottomed  ship,  on  the  other  hand,  resistance  to  water-pressure  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  bending  of  the  plating,  the  slight  extension  having 
little  influence.  The  plating  b  supported  at  the  transverse  and 
longitudinal  frames,  and,  to  some  extent,  at  the  edges.  The  close 
spacing  of  transverse  frames  usually  adopted  in  merchant  ships 
reduces  the  stress  to  a  small  amount^  but  in  large  warships,  whose 
frame  spacing  varies  from  3  to  4  ft.,  it  is  probable  that  the  flat  plating 
near  the  kccramidships  b  subjected  to  considerable  stress,  altnough, 
as  experience  shows,  not  bcvond  the  limits  of  safety.  In  fine  ships 
special  provision  is  frequently  made  to  prevent  the  side  plating  near 
tne  bow  from  panting  due  to  the  great  and  rapid  fluctuation  of  water- 
pressure  when  pitching. 

The  material  of  the  structure  b  arranged  so  that  the  distribution  of 
stress  over  any  localized  section  of  material  is  maintained  as  uniform 
UmUerw  ^  possible  in  order  that  the  ratio  of  maximum  to  mean 
j_  ^g  stress  may  not  be  unduly  large.  For  this  reason  abrupt 
^^^^  discontinuities  and  sudden  changes  of  section  arc  avoided, 
and  "  compensation  "  b  introduced  where  large  openings 
are  cut  in  plating.  The  comcre  of  hatchways  in  ships  wnose  upper 
dcclu  are  subjected  to  considerable  tension  are  frequently  rounded, 
since  failure  of  the  material  near  the  square  comera  of. such  hatch- 
ways has  been  known  to  take^  place,  pointing  to  the  existence  of 
abnormal  stress  intensities,  whicn  are  also  evident  from  theoretical 
considerations.  Similarly,  local  stiffening  required  for  the  support 
of  a  heavy  weight  or  for  resisting  the  blast  of^  gun-fire  b  reduced  in 
sectional  area  at  the  ends,  or  continued  for  a  length  greater  than 
a)>solutely  necessary,  to  ensure  an  even  distribution  of  stress. 

Among  the  stresses  to  which  a  ship  is  subjected  are  those  caused 
by  its  mode  of  propulsion.  The  stresses  due  to  the  reactions  of 
y^f^itf^g^  the  moving  parts  of  the  machineiy  are,  in  general,  of 
small^  amount,  but  owing  to  their  periodic  character 
vibrations  are  induced  in  the  structure  which  are  frequently  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  cause  considerable  inconvenience  and  even 
damage. 

It  b  known  that  when  a  periodic  force  of  frequency  n  b  applied 
to  a  structure  capable  of  viSrating  naturally  with  frequency  p,  the 
amplitude  of  the  forced  vibrations  assumed  by  the  structure  b 
inversely  proportwnal  to  ^^^_^,^i^Yi^ 

where  K  b  a  coefficient  depending  on  the  resistance  to  vibration. 


If  the  period  of  the  force  syncbroniKs  or  nearly  eyiwhroniapn  vitk 
the  natural  period  of  the  structure,  the  amplitiide  is  oosisidexaUe, 
but  otherwise  it  b  of  relativdy  small  amount.  If,  tbcrefore,  tkt 
natural  period  ol  vibration  has  been  found  for  a  ahip,  the  caoses  d 
vibration  at  various  speeds  can  be  readily  tnoeo,  moat  asiked 
vibration  b  usually  attributable  to  a  synchrooiaing  souroe. 

Vibration  in  a  steamship  b  due  to  various  cauaea,  the  pnaoftl  of 
which  are: — 
^  I.  The  reciprocating  pvta  of  the  epgines,  if  unhelanred,  casse 
vibrating  forces  and  couplea  in  a  vertical  ptane  and  of  two  f reqweadcK. 
one  equal  to,  and  the  other  twice,  the  speed  of  icvolntxn.  tW 
latter  being  due  to  the  secondary  action  intrwiuced  by  the  cxmaccti^ 
rod.  In  twin-acrew  shipa  torsional  oadllations  in  trassvcrae  planes 
may  alao  result  when  the  engines  are  working  in  opposite  ph^e. 

3  The  rotating  parts  of  the  engines  cause  vertical  and  norisootri 
oadllations  of  frequency  equal  to  the  wpetd  of  revolutaosi. 

3.  The  variation  in  the  crank  effort  tends  to  cause  toniaaal 
oscillation  of  the  same  frequency,  particulariy  in  sin^  or  tvo- 
cylinder  en^nes. 

a  Vibrations,  principally  at  the  stem,  may  result  frotn  an  i»> 
need  screw;   these  are  similar  to  those  caused  by  the  niatisg 
parts  of  the  machinery. 

5.  A  screw  propdltf  wludi  experiences  uneven  resbtanoe  durisf 
its  revolution  b  the  cause  of  vibrations,  whose  frequency  b  tbr 
product  of  the  revolution  and  the  numbo'  of  blades.  Sues  tcsk- 
ances  occur  when  (i)  the  Uades  pass  too  close  to  the  hull;  (a)  v^ti 
the  screw  breaks  the  surface  of  the  water;  and  (3) 


the  supply 

of  water  to  the  propeller  b  imperfect,  due  either  to  **  cavitaxicm '" 
or  to  the  screening  effect  of  shai  t  and  propeller  supports. 

The  natural  vibration  of  a  ship's  structure  (trreapectiv«  of  kol 
vibrations)  b  analo^us  to  that  of  an  unsupported  rod  of  sniuUr 
dimensions,  the  pnndpal  difference  being  tnat  the  vibratkes  ta 
the  rod  are  undamped  and  those  in  the  ship  are  damped  zapidhr 
through  the  communication  of  the  motkm  at  the  hull  snriaor 
to  the  surrounding  water.    A  thin  uniform  rod  vibrating  btenDy 

hat  a  minimum  frequency  (per  mmute)  equal  to  I'lO'^fnrr-i: 


in  thb  mode  ol  vibration  there  are  two  nodes  situated 
at  a  distance  '224  L  from  either  end.  Vitvations  of  a  higber 
order  having  three,  four  or  more  nodes  are  alao  possible,  the  frt> 
quendes  increasing  approximately  in  the  ratio  1  : 3-8  :  5-4,  &c. 
The  complex  variation  of  the  weight,  inertb  and  moduhis  ia  a  tlii? 
prevent  a  corresponding  result  being  obtained  by  direct  mathcmatioJ 
mvestigation :  recourse  b' therefore  made  either  to  direct  experi- 
ments on  ships,  or  to  a  "  dynamic  model."  The  instrument  Dsedkr 
measuring  and  recSrding  vibrations  consists  of  a  we^ht  sospewkii, 
and  held  laterally  in  position,  by  springs,  so  as  to  have  a  kxig  poicd 
of  osdllation;  pens  or  pencib  attached  to  the  weight  recmd  tbe 
vibrations  upon  revolving  cylinders  fixed  to  the  vessel  and  fitted  vuk 
time  records.   The  formula  (of  the  same  form  as  that  for  a  rod) 

where  N  b  the  frequency  per  minute,  was  used  by  Dr  Schlicfc  for  the 
vibration  of  ships :  the  value  of  c  found  by  him  for  vertical  vibrstioss 
varied  from  1600  in  very  fine  vessels  to  1300  in  those  having  moder- 
ately full  lines.  The  nodes  were  found  to  be  at  about  a  third  of  f br 
length  from  the  stem  and  about  a  quarter  of  the  length  from  tlv 
after  perpendicular.  The  frequency  with  three  nodes  was  slsbtly 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  primary  vibrations.  Horiaostalaxid 
torsional  vibrations  were  also  obwrved ;  their  minimum  freqortyy 
is,  however,  generally  considetality  more  than  that  of  the  vertical 
vibrations,  and  they  are  therefore  generallv  of  much  smaOer  anpb- 


approximatel^  investigating  the  positwns  of  the  nodes  and  the 
frequencies  ot  ^bration  of  a  ship.  The  formula  given  above  smmcsu 
that  by  making  a  model  of  material  whose  modulus  E  sxmI  densrty  § 

are  known,  and  on  a  linear  scale  of  -,  then  if  Nm  Na  refer  to  A9 

and  ngodel,  N*    1    f  E,   pm 

This  relation  b  unaffected  if  the  lateral  distribution  off  materia]  i» 
changed  in  the  model,  provided  that  1«  and  the  we^ht  of  the  modd 
per  foot  riin  are  unaltored  at  each  point  in  the  Icngui ;  the  model  i» 
therefore  made  solid  and  of  rectangular  or  other  convenient 
so  that 


I.-ri*I*«n<lW. 


;?-^^-- 


the  weight  bein^  alao  similarly  distributed  in  a  longitudinal 

to  that  in  the  ship.  The  modd  b  supported  at  points,  whose , 

are  obtained  by  trial,  giving  the  highest  frequency  for  the'modr  of 

vibration  considered;   these  points  are  the  nodes  cmrespuncfag  to 

the  free  vibrations  when  the  modd  b  unsupported,  and  the  infacpce 

of  the  supports  b  thus  eliminated.    On  comparison  with  the  results 

obtained  in  a  ship,  the  rdiability  of  such  modd  mniimfta  has 
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12-32  <► 


Fic.  6i. 
The  (:urve  given  »  that  deacribed  by  the  pivoting  point.     The  first  time 
round  is  shown  in  a  drawn  line,  the  second  time  round  in  a  dotted  line. 

h.  m.  s. 
A,  Position  of  ship's  centre  o(  gravity  when  helm  is  half  over  i  a  32  52 
D.  Position  of  ship's  centre  of  gravity  after  she  had  turned  through 

the  first  i8o' 12  35  23-4 

C,  Position  of  ship's  centre  of  gravity  after  she  had  turned  through 

the  second  180* 12  38  4 

D,  Pbsition  of  ship's  centre  of  gravity  after  she  had  turned  through 

the  third  180* 12  40  46 

E,  Position  of  ship's  centre  of  gravity  after  she  had  turned  through 

the  fourth  180* la  43  ^8 

Speed  on  final  circle.  7*14  knots. 
Diameter  of  final  circle,  1240  ft. 
Tactical  dbmcter,  1315  ft. 
Time  of  turning  through  180*,  2  m:::.  31  sec. 
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been  verified  in  a  few  cases,  the  value  adopted  for  E,  being  that  for 
a  riveted  structure  or  about  10,000  tons  per  square  inch.  In  some 
model  experiments  made  in  air  and  in  water,  the  frequency  in  the 
latter  case  was  found  to  be  reduced,  and  owing  to  the  rapid  damping 
of  the  free  vibrations  and  to  a  virtual  increase  in  the  mass-inertia 
caused  by  the  concomitant  motion  of  the  surrounding  water,  which 
occurs  in  the  ship  and  not  in  the  model  when  vibrated  in  air,  there 
must  be  a  difference  in  the  results.  A  second  difference  is  due  to 
the  ratio  of  depth  to  length  in  a  ship  being  sufficient  to  make  the 
term  for  rotational  inertia  appreciable,  which  factor  is  neriected  in 
the  formulae  for  a  thin  bar  and  the  dynamic  model.  The  extent 
to  which  such  results  require  modification  cannot  be  determined 
untd  further  experiments  have  been  made. 

Finally  it  appears  that  vibration  in  a  ship  can  ffenerally  be  avoided 
only  by  removing  its  cause;  the  addition  of  further  stiffening  to 
the  structure  with  the  object  of  reducing  vibration  has  not  imre- 
quently  had  the  opposite  effect,  the  natursi  frequency  being  brought 
more  nearly  into  synchronbm  with  that  of  the  disturbing  force. 

The  adoption  of  the  steam  turbine  obviates  many  of  the  causes  pro> 
ducing  vibration  referred  to  above,  leaving  only  those  due  to  the 
forces  resulting  from  inequalities  in  the  working  or  poettioo  of  the 
propellers. 

SUerini.' 

The  information  available  on  the  steering  and  manoeuvring 
qualities  of  ships  b  largely  due  to  the  results  of  the  methodic 
triab  made  with  H.M.  ships.  These  indudeLobservations  of  the 
paths  when  turning  under  different  angles  of  hdm,  at  various 
q>eeds,  with  and  without  aasbtance  from  the  propellers,  and 
with  variation  in  certain  features  of  the  hull  which  influence  the 
steering,  such  as  the  addition  of  bilge  keeb,  change  of  draught 
or  trim,  and  the  omission  of  the  after  deadwood. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  at  plotting  the  curve  traversed  by  a  ship 
under  the  action  of  her  rudder;  and  the  positmn  of  the  ship  at  any 


numerous  intervab  with  reference  to  the  line  of  advance  by  observing 
simultaneously  (a)  the  direction  of  her  head  and  (b)  the  angles  of  the 
base  of  a  triangle,  whose  apex  was  a  floating  object  within  the 
approximate  circle  in  which  she  turned,  and  whose  biase  was  the  line 
between  two  obeerveis  at  fixed  points  on  the  deck,  one  forward  and 
the  other  aft;  these  angles  in  conjunctmn  with  the  base  fixing  the 
distance  of  the  middle  line  plane  of  the  ship  from  the  floating  object. 
The  data  were  observed  for  different  apecdM  and  with  different 
angles  of  rudder,  and  with  and  without  the  turning  effect  of  the 
screws. 

Fig.  61  gives  the  plotted  positions  of  the  ship  continued  for  two 
complete  turns  with  31*  of  helm  when  going  ahead  initially  at  10*5 
knots.  The  straight  line  whicli  becomes  curved  at  the  point  A  b 
the  initial  course  of  the  ship.  The  short  lines  give  the  positkms  of 
the  ship  when  turning  at  intervab  of  a  minute;  and  the  curve  drawn 
touche^  the  positions  successively  occupied  by  the  middle  line  of 
the  ship.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bow  of  the  ship  b  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  or  curve  in  which  she  turns,  than  the  stem.  The 
vessel  may  be  r^arded  as  going  ahead  and  turning  or  pivoting  about 
a  iwirtt  well  forward  in  her  miculle  line;  thb  b  termed  the  "  pivoting 
point,"  the  middle,  line  being,  at  thb  point,  a  tangent  to  the  curve 
concentric  with  and  similar  to  that  described  by  her  centre  of  gra  vitv. 
In  the  "  Thunderer  "  the  pivoting  point  was  situated  about  50  it. 
abaft  the  stem. 

Similar  information  for  a  more  modem  shfp  b  given  in  fig.  6a  for 
the  Japanese  battleship  "  Yashima  "  when  turning  under  32*  of 


helm  with  an  initial  speed  of  17*5  knots.'  AAA  b  the  locus  of  the 
pivoting  point  O,  and  BBB  that  of  the  ship's  centre  of  gravity. 
The  bow  of  the  ship  b  directed  inwards  with  reference  to  tM  latter 


curve;  the  angle  between  the  mkldltf  line  phuie  and  the  tangent  to 
the  curve  EBB  b  termed  the  "  drift  angle.^' 

The  distance  between  the  pivoting  point  and  the  ship's  centre  of 
gravity  b  equal  to  p  sin  ^,  where  p  b  ladius  of  curvature  of  BBB  and 
^  b  the  drift  an^le.  The  value  of  ^  b  about  23"  in  the  "  Yashima," 
and  about  10*  u  the  " Thunderer";  and  the  pivoting  point  O  of 
the  former  ship  b  situated  very  near  the  fore  end  of  the  vessel. 
CCC  b  the  path  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  stem  and  represents  the 
dear  space  recjuired  when  turning. 

In  both  ships  the  path  b  spual  in  form  until  about  16  points 
(180*)  have  been  turned  through,  and  it  then  becomes  approximately 
a  circle.  The  maximum  dbtance  that  the  ship's  centre  of  gravity 
traveb  in  her  original  direction  after  the  hdm  is  put  over  b  termed 
the  "advance,"  and  the  "  tactical  dbmeter"  b  the  perpendicular 
dbtance  between  the  original  line  of  advance  and  the  ship  s  position 
after  turning  through  16  pointa. 

*  Similar  experiments  had  been  made  by  M.  Risbec  on  the  *'  Elora  " 
{Rente  mariiime  et  cUcmiaU,  1876). 

•See  "The  Steering  Qualities  of  the  *Yashina.' "  rroiw.  Insi. 
Na9.  Arclu.t  1898. 


Fig.  63. 


For  an  approximate  investigation  of  the  foices  in 
the  turning  of  a  ship,  the  motion  may  be  divided  into  three 
(a)  when  the  mdder  b  first  put  over  and  the  preiiiiiiws 
on  the  hull  are  those  necessary  to  produce  angular  aocelen- 
tion;  (b)  when  the  aocelerative  forces  are  comUned  with 
those  caused  by  the  resistanceof  theship  to  rotation,  and 
(c)  when  finally  turning  uniformly  in  a  circular  path.  The 
characters  of  the  forces  acting  cluring  the  states  (a)  and  (fi)  can  be 
ascertained,  and  the  type  of  motion  under  the  complex  ooaditioai 
represented  by  (6)  will  consbt  of  a  gradual  repucensettt  of  the 
motion  at  (a)  by  that  at  (£). 

Initblly,  on  putting  the  hdm  over,  the  change  in  the  streaa  liae 
motion  at  the  stem  produces  a  pressure  upon  the  rodder  oomi^  ts 
its  plaqe.  If  the  rudder  b  unbalanced,  there  b generaOy  an  additaonsl 
pressure  upon  the  after  deadwood  caused  by  the  wtdeoing  of  the 
stream  lines  approachiiw  the  rudder  The  resultant  of  tbeae  pm> 
sures  on  rudder  and  deadwood  b  a  force  P  at  the  stem  which  may  be 
resdved  kmgitudinally  and  transvenely  into  R  and  Q,  vfacxe  R 
tends  to  reduce  the  speed 
of  the  ship  and  0  to 
move  the  stem  outwards 
(fig.  63).  The  proportion 
of  the  loroe  P  due  to  the 
deadwood  b  unknown* 
but  it  b  small  in 
recent  warships  in  which 
the  after  deadwood  b 
consklerably  cut  away; 
the  portbn  due  to  the 
rudder  pressure  can  be 
cakulated  from  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  on 
plates  moving  obliqudy 
through  water.  If  A  ts 
the  area  of  the  mdder  in 

3uare  feet,  $  the  an|:le 
helm  and  V  the  relative 
velocity  in  knots  with  which  the  water  impif 
(assumed  equal  to  the  speed  jo(  the  ship  increased  by  the  slip  of  the 

*=''^)*       then  P  (in  tons)  -^1  AVHinf,  approximatdy 

where  the  mean  value  of  ib  for  small  inclinations  is  t)s  for  a  squm 
radder  and  about  rl«  for  a  rectangular  rudder  of  bramdth  twice  in 
depth  (A  also  varies  with  the  angle  of  incklence;  when  the  latter  is 
neater  than  about  35*,  the  above  formula  becomes  inapplicable). 
The  convergence  of  the  stream  lines  at  the  stem  due  to  the  angle  of 
ran,  and  the  oblique  and  variable  nnotion  of  the  water  cauaed  by  the 
screw  propdlers,  modify  the  value  of  A,  as  applied  to  the  determias- 
tion  01  the  rudder  pressure:  but  it  b  evident  that  with  ships  of  faviy 
similar  types  the  force  causing  initial  turning  varies  with  the  shape 
of  the  radder  and  approximately  as  its  area,  the  angle  of  lida  aad 
the  square  of  the  speed. 

The  initial  angular  motion  of  the  ship  b  due  to  the  actioQ  of  the 
component  Q  of  the  pressure  on  the  rudder  and  deadwood,  wfcicli  a 
eouivalent  to  a  force  Q  at  the  centre  of  gravity  tending  to  produce 
a  lateral  translatwn  of  the  ship  as  a  whole  and  a  couple  Q.  BC  tendii^ 
to  rotate  the  ship  atxMit  the  centre  of  gravity.  Both  the  lateral  and 
angular  movements  of  the  ship  are  accompanied  by  the  motaoa  of  a 
mass  of  water,  whkh  may  be  rmrded  as  virtually  increasing  the  nam 
and  moment  of  inertb  of  the  snip.  Denoting  these  quantities,  thus 
increased,  by  W  and  I  respectively,  the  initial  lateral  aocelctatioa  of 

the  ship  is  equal  to  ^,  and  its  lateral  speed  at  the  end  of  a  daoct 
interval  of  time  A/,  during  whkh  Q  and  W  may  be  supposed  to  have 
remained  constant,  'n&.Ai.  At  the  same  insunt  and  amier  maSiar 
hypotheses  the  angular  velocity  about  the  centre  of  gravity  b 
ft  J  ^.  ^    Hence  a  point  O  forward  in  the  middle  line  of  the  ship 

takenB0thatCO.^2:y^./U«^.A<orCOa^^^-^  b,  at    the   ia> 

sUntconsMered,  at  rest  except  for  the  motion  of  the  ship  ahead,  which 
b  due  to  the  original  speed  of  the  ship  bdore  putting  the  radder  o*««r. 
somewhat  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  component  R  of  the  radder 
pressure  during  the  time  Al.  The  instantaneous  centre  of  the  motion 
of  the  ship  must  therefore  be  somewhere  in  the  perpendicular  at  O  to 
the  nuddie  line  of  the  ship,  the  point  O  thus  corresponding  to  the 
"  pivotinjt  point  **  as  previously  defined  for  the  steady  nctfioa  of 
the  ship  in  a  circle. 

The  actual  positbn  of  O  cannot  be  calculated,  as  it  depends  on 
the  values  of  I  and  W,  whkh  are  different  from,  and  not  exprcwble 
in  terms  of,  the  moment  of  inertia  V  and  mass  W  of  the  ship  itidf : 
but  from  the  method  by  whkh  it  b  determined  it  b cleariy  fornud  d 
the  centre  of  gravity;  and  so  far  the  investigatioa  b  lonfiiiiiwl  by 
observation,  which  shows  that  the  first  effect  of  putting  the  raddcr 
over  b  to  cause  the  stem  of  the  ship  to  swing  towards  the  side  to 
whkh  the  helm  b  moved  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  bow 
moves  towards  the  opposite  side. 

If  the  time  Ai  be  supposed  to  become  infinitedmal,  and  the  effect 
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When  a  ^pbuOder  is  approached  for  the  productiofi  of  a  new 
ship,  he  must  be  informed  of  the  requirements  of  the  case;  the 
kind  of  trade  or  service  in  which  tlie  vessel  will  be  enga^;  her 
speed;  if  she  is  to  be  a  steam  vessel,  the  distance  she  must  run 
on  ordinary  voyages  without. fecoaling;  the  weight  of  cargo  to 
be  taken  or  the  number  of  passengers  to  be.  carried,  and  the  kind 
of  accommodation  required  for  them.  Veiy  frequently  these 
requirements  will  include  certjSin  limits  of  size,  draught,  cost, 
or  tonnage,  which  must  not  be  exceeded.  In  siiddition  it  must 
be  stated  in  what  society,  if  any,  she  is  to  be  classed,  as  this  will 
determine  the  details  of  the  srantlings  to  be  employed.  The 
shipbuilder  will  usually  have,  to  guide  him,  the  details  of  sOme 
successful  ship  or  ships  previously  built  to  fulfil  the  same  or 
similar  conditions  as  in  the  vessel  required,  and  he  will  probably 
know  what  measure  of  success  or  popularity  the  respective 
Features  of  the  vessel  or  vessels  have  earned  on  service.  The 
iimensions  can  in  this  case  be  at  once  fixed  to  provide  the 
necessary  speed,  strength,  stability  and  seaworthiness,  and  the 
»>st  of  the  vessel  determined.  U  the  departures  from  sotte 
similar  ship  of  known  and  approved  qualities  are  small,  the  details 
3f  the  new  ship  can  be  inftfrad  directly  from  those  of  the  similar 
Uiip,  and  modified  drawings,  specifications,  &c.,  can  be  rapidly 
;>repared  and  the  building  prooeeded  with.  On  the  other  hand, 
ihe  departures  from  previous  vessels  or  the  usual  practice  may 
be  very  great,  in  which  case  much  will  depend  on  the  ship- 
builder's  skill  and  judgment  Outline  drawings  must  firet 
be  prepared  to  the^  dimensions  which  may  be  considered  suit- 
ible,  and  the  calculations  are  made  on  this  assumed  design, 
rhese  wiU  include  estimate  of  the  weights  of  the  hull,  of  the 
machinery,  equipment,  &c.;  and  if  it  is  not  intended  to  dass 
the  vtsstl  in  some  registraticmor  classification  society,  questions 
if  strength  will  have  to  be  considered.  If,  however,  the  vessel 
Is  to  be  so  classed,  the  determination  of  the  structural  strength 
oiay  be  omitted,  as  the  scantlings  required  by  the  rules  of  such 
society  are  arranged  to  provide  sufficient  strength.  If  the 
ralculations  show  that  the  dimensions  asstmied  do  not  enable  the 
reqtiired  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  the  dimensions  must  be 
modified  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  calculations,  and  the 
:aIculations  made  over  again.  This  process  must  be  continued 
intil  a  satisfactory  result  is  obtained.  As  soon  as  the  dimensions 
>btained  for  the  vessel  are  found  to  be  appropriate,  more  com- 
plete drawings  are  put  in  hand,  and  the  final  calculations  pertain- 
ng  to  the  displacement  sheet,  weights  of  hull  and  equipment, 
:entre  of  gravity  and  trim,  metacentric  diagram  and  curves  of 
itability  and  ^eed,  are  made.  In  the  design  of  yachts  the 
<dews  of  the  owner,  eq>ecially  if  he  is  a  yachtsman  of  ez- 
)erience,  roust  necessarily  play  an  important  part. 

While  the  present  writer  was  designing  the  Royal  Yacht 
'Alexandra"  he  was  commanded  on  several  occasions  to 
vait  on  the  late  King  Edward  VII.  to  take  his  instructions. 
iCing  Edward  took  a  special  interest  in  the  design  throughout 
ind  sketched  in  his  own  hand  the  shapes  of  the  knee  of  head 
ind  the  stern.  All  leading  details' were  shown  to  him  in  model 
md  settled  by  him  personally.  At  an  important  stage  the  king 
:onsulted  the  prince  of  Wales  (George  V.),  whose  views  as  to  the 
>rincipal  dimensions  were  afterwards  adopted.. 

In  the  case  of  the  construction  of  large  passenger  ships 
he  design  often  originate  with  the  owner's  or  steamship  com- 
lany's  staff,  and  in  some  instances  naval  architects  are  employed, 
ompleted  drawings  and  specifications  being  handed  over  to 
he  shipbuilder  with  the  order  for  the  vessel  In  other  cases 
hipbuilden  work  in  dose  conne^don' with  the  steamship  com- 
lanies,  and  the  busing  rdations  are  of  a  very  simple  character, 
he  company  bdng  content  tQ  send  an  order,  with  a  note  of 
he  prindpal  dimensiuis  and  type  of  ship  required  leaving  the 
Ictennlnation  of  all  details  of  the  de^gn  in  the  hands  of  the 
>uilden.  The  general  praaice  Ues  between  these  two  extremes. 
n  any  case,  complete  <ksign  drawings  and  detailed  specifications 
ire  necessary  for  the  shipyard  operations,  and  if  not  supplied  must 
)c  prepared  by  the  shipyard  staff.  Sometimes  outline  drawings 


of  the  vessd  on  a  small  scale— Indildirfg  an  elevation  or  side 
view,  one  or  two  plansof  the  main  deck  and  other  parts,  and  a 
short  description  of  the  vessel— are  first  prepare,  and  are  called 
an  outline  or  sketch  design;  but  usually  the  information  which 
omstitutes  a  design  comprises  a  sheef ,  profile  and  plana  of  each 
deck  on  a  i-in.  sa4e,  a  midship  section.on  a  f-in.  scale,  and  a 
complete  specification. 

The  sheer  drawing  gives  the  outside,  form  of  the  ship.  It 
consists  of  an  detation  showing  her  longitudinal  contour;  the 
positions  of  the  decks;  the  water-line  or  line  at  which  she  will 
float,  and  certain  other  lines  paralld  to  this  and  equally  spaced 
below  it,  which  are  also  called  water-lines;  a  series  of  vertical 
lines  equally  spaced  from  stem  to  stem,  called  "square  stations"; 
and  certain  other  details:  of  a  body  plan  showing  the  sectional 
form  of  the  ship  at  the  square  stations,  supposing  her  to!be  cut  by 
transverse  planes  at  these  sUtions:  and  of  a  kalf-breadtk  plan 
showing  the  form  of  the  ship  at  the  several  water-lines,  supposing 
her  to  be  cut  by  horizontal  planes  at  the  levds  of  these  lines. 
The  profile  and  plans  give  sill  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
vessd,  the  holds  or  spaces  set  apart  for  cargo,  the  passenger 
accommodation,  the  positions  of  the  engines  and  boilen,  the 
ficcommodation  provided  for  the  crew,  and  other  prindpal  fittings. 
In  a  warship  there  a)re  no  cargo  holds  or  passenger  accommoda- 
tion, but  the  distribution  of  the  armament  and  magazines,  the 
armour,  and  other  arrangements  for  the  protection  <tf  the  vessd 
against  injury  in  action  aro  carefully  shown,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  -every  portion  of  the  internal  capadty  of  the  vessd  is 
dearly  indicated.  The  midskip  section  shows  the  structural 
sirrangements  of  the  vessel,  and  usually  the  ««i«»Hngf  of  the 
most  important  parts.  The  specification  is  a  statement  of  all 
the  particulan  of  the  vessel,  induding  what  is  shown  on  the 
drawings  as  well  as  what  cannot  be  shown  on  them;  the  quality 
of  the  materials  to  be  used  is  described,  and  the  scantlings  ol  the 
same  carefully  recorded;  and  it  is  dearly  stated  how  parts  not 
manufactured  by  the  shipbuildera  aro  to  be  obtained. 

When  first  formed  the  objects  of  register  societies  were  dimply 
the  maintenance  of  a  regbter  in  which  was  recorded  for  insurance 
purposes  the  main  particulars  of  each  vessel's  hull, 
machinery,  equipment,  &c.,  together  with  the  names  Kiimn' 
of  owner,  master  and  builder,  as  wdl  as  a  designation  z^,t^. 
or  dass  represented  by  a  symbol,  which  was  hi-  •****•• 
tended  to  give  to  underwriters  an  indication  of  the  strength, 
durability  and  general  seaworthiness  of  the  ship.  As  a  natural 
sequence  it  became  necessary  for  the  register  societies  to  formu- 
late rules  which.^  would  indicate  to  owners  and  builders  the 
structural  conditions  that  would  entitle  vessels  to  the  highest  class 
and  the  minimum  rates  of  insurance.    The  register  soaeties  now 

f>rovide  the  shipbuilder  not  only  with  a  record  of  all  the  important 
ieatures  of  the  ships  which  are  classed,  and  thus  with  much  of  the 
infonnation  which  he  requires  for  the  design  of  his  vessd,  but  they 
also  fix  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  material  to  be  used,  the 
scantlings  of  all  the  parts  of  the  null,  the  riveting  of  the  attachments, 
the  equipment  of  pumps,  anchors,  cables,  &c.,  the  dimensions  and 
details  oi  the  prinapal  ^Mrts  of  the  machinery,  and  all  the  details  of 
tne  bdlers.  Classincation  sodeties  are  thus  technical  bureaux  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  jshipping  community,  whose  rules  are  a  reflex 
of  the  most  advanced  knowledge  and  whose  methods  encourage 
developments  in  structural  desisn. 

The  principal  regtstratbn  and  classification  societies  in  19 lo,  and 
the  number  of  vesads  (sailing  and  steam)  classed,  were  as  follows  :— 
Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Ship- 
ping, having  its  headquarters  in  London     .  10,302  vesaeb. 
British  Corporation  for  the  Survey  and 

Registnr  of  Shipping^  in  Glasgow  7ro*     „ 

Bureau  Veritas  International  Register  of  Ship- 

.'    ping,  at  Paris 4,626       „ 

Gennanischer  Lloyd,  at  Beriin  2,672       „ 

Norske  Veritas,  at  Christiania  lf56o       „ 

Registro  Narionale  Italiano,  at  Genoa    .  1,263       n 

Record  of  American  and  Fordgn  Shipping,  at 

New  York 1,139      h 

Veritas  Austro-Ungarico,  at  Trieste  1,041      „ 

Great  Lakes  Register 609      „ 


Of  these  sodeties,  Uoyd^s  lUgiskr,  as  at  oresent  constituted,  has 
existed  since  1834;  at  that  date  it  supersedied  two  rival  institutions 
having  a  similar  object.  The  name  is  traced  back  to  Lloyd's  Coffee- 
house, once  situated  in  Lombard  Street,  in  which  underwriters  met 
for  business  purposes,  and  from  which  in  1696  they  issued  thdr  6rst 
publication.  The  first  printed  register  was  issued  about  1726,  a 
copy  dated  1764  being  stul  extant.  The  office  of  surveyors  is  referred 
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jto  in  a  register  book  of  the  date  I78i ,  but  then  are  evidences  that  in 
1768  repain  were  tuperintended  by  oflScen  of  the  society.  In  1799 
surveyora  were  stationed  at  twenty-four  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  iSaa  the  legister  for  the  first  time  recorded  a  steamship.  In  1824 
appeared  the  first  "  Instnictioos  to  SurveyocB  *'  as  to  tne  carrying 
out  the  rules  for  classification;  and  in  1834,  on  the  establishment  of 
the  present  society,  precise  resulations  were  issued  regarding  the 
survey  of  steamers.  An  iron  snip  was  built  under  survey  and  re- 
ceived a  class  in  1837,  while  the  first  ndes  for  the<xmstruction  of  iron 
ships  were  ivued  m  i8ss.  In  1851  a  composite  vessel  was  classed, 
but  it  was  not  until  1867  that  rules  for  the  construction  of  such 
'Vessels  were  issued.  Steel  was  accepted  in  1867,  experimentally, 
steel  being  then  made  by  the  Bessemer  process.  Steel  by  the 
Siemens-Martin  process  was  first  used  for  two  small  steamers  in 
1877.  Engineer  surveyors  were  first  app(^ted  in  187^  The 
society  is  voluntarily  maintained  by  the  shipping  oommumty.  Its 
affairs  are  managed  by  a  committee  of  sixtV'One  member»--com- 
posed  of  merchants,  shipowpers  and  unaefwriterfr— elected  to 
represent  the  important  shipfnng  centres  of  the  country,  and -there 
are  branch  committees  at  Liverpool  and  Claseow.  '  In  technical 
matters  affecting  the  rules  for  the  construction  of  shiy  and  marhinery 
the  committee  has  the  advantage  of  the  oo-operation  of  a  body  of 
representatives  of  prominent  shipbuilders,  engineers,  steelmakers 
and  forgemasters,  who  are  specially  dected  by  the  leading  technical 
institutions  of  Great  Britain.  The  society's  rules  for  steel  ships 
were  entirely  revised  so  recently  as  1909..  The  society  has  a  total 
staff,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  310  surveyon.  of  whom  332  are  its 
exclusive  servants. 

In  the  case  of  a  new  vosd  intended  for  dasnfication,  the  plana 
for  its  construction  are  in  the  first  place  submitted  to  and  apimved 
by  the  committee;  the  building  proceeds  under  the  supervision  of 
the  local  surveyor,  and  when  completed,  a  ekardcUr  is  assigned  to 
the  vessel  by  the  committee  upon  that  surveyor's  report.  The 
society  issues  annually  to  its  subscribera  in  re^ster  book  containing 
particulars  c^  classification  of  vessels  to  which  classes  have  been 
assiffned,  together  with  many  other  details.  All  merchant  vessels 
in  tne  world  of  100  tons  ana  upwards,  excluding  those  trading  on 
the  Caspian  Su,  and  wooden  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  North 
America,  are  included  in  the  work.  This  register  contains  particulars 
of  the  age,  build,  tonnage,  dimensbns,  ownership,  &c,  of  some 
30,000  vessels.  Tjie  society  also  publishes  yearly  a  register  of  yachts, 
containing  full  particulars  of  the  yachts  of  the  worid  and  other 
interesting  information,  and  a  register  of  American  yachts,  which 
gives  similar  particulars  of  all  American  and  Canadian  yachts. 

All  the  public  proving  establishments  in  the  United  Kinsdom  for 
the  testing  of  anchors  and  chain  cables  are  licensed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  carry  out  these  tests  under  the  control  of  the  committee 
of  Lloyd's  Register.  The  assignment  of  freeboards  of  vessels,  the 
survey  of  refrigerating  machinery,  electric  light  installation,  &c.,  all 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  sooety's  opentk>tts. 

The  Bureau  Veritas  was  founded  in  Antwerp  in  1828,  one  of  its 
principal  aims  being  to  make  known  to  underwriters  the  qualities 
and  defects  of  ships  frequenting  Dutch  and  Belgian  ports.  In 
1832  the  headquaners  were  moved  to  Paris,  and  in  due  time  its 
influence  spread  to  all  countries  where  ahipowning  or  shipbuildii^ 
existed ;  It  u  now  represented  in  over  350  districts  comprising  about 
1500  ports.  In  1851  rules  were  drawn  up  for  the  construction  of  wood 
ships,  and  about  1867  for  iron.  Rules  for  sted  came  later,  and 
also  rules  for  the  construct'ion  of  machinery,  and,  as  circumstances 
arose,  provision  was  made  for  special  types,  such  as  oil-unk  vessels, 
turret  vessels,  dredgers,  ftc..  as  well  as  (or  the  testing  of  materials. 
These  rules  have  been  revised  from  time  to  time  and  recently  have 
been  remodelled  and  extended,  so  as  to  apply  to  vessels  up  to  about 
900  ft.  in  length.  Special  rules  have  been  issued  for  vessels  intended 
for  navigation  in  inland  waters,  for  yachts  and  for  motor  boats. 
A  staff  of  surveyors  formed  part  of  tne  organisation  from  the  be- 
ginning; and  in  the  eariier  days  the  professional  experience  of  the 
surve>'ors  was  the  only  guide  as  to  what  was  necessary  and  sufficient. 
With  the  lapse  of  time,  and  with  increased  variety  of  constructipn 
and  complication  of  interests,  something  more  than  individual 
judgment  and  experience  became  necessary,  and  with  the  Bureau 
Ventas,  as  with  Lloyd's  and  other  similar  societies,  definite  rules 
were  introduced,  and  by  thdr  means  a  greater  uniformity  of  practice 
was  attempted  and  secured. 

The  BnHsk  Corporation  was  founded  in  1890,  and  obtained  iu 
charter  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  for  the  assignment  of 
freeboards;  its  first  rules  were  issued  in  1893.  Its  inception  was  due 
to  the  entcrprisfs  and  influence  of  a  number  of  leading  shipowners, 
shipbuilders  anid  engineers  throughout '  the  country,  and  more 
particulariy  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  tbie  first  aim  of 
the  founders  being  to  jprovide  an  independent  society^  thoroughly 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  complicated  questions  which  were 
likely  to  arise  under  the  Load  Line  Act  then  coming  into  operation. 
The  Liverpool  Registry,  which  had  once  been  independent,  had 
been  absorocd  into  Lloyd's  Re{j|istcr  some  ^ears  before,  and  it  was 
thought  that  Uie  enormous  shipbuilding  interests  of  the  country 
demanded  the  existence  of  a  soaety  whose  friendly  rivalry  with  the 
neat  society  of  Lloyd's  Register  would  have  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  shipbuilding  of  the  Country.  Owing  to  the  comparative  absence 
of  smau  vessds  the  relatively  small  numbec  of  the  vessels  on  the 


register  repreaento  a,33ijOOO  tooa.   The 

committee  of  forty  members'   shipowners,  shi. 

writers — and,  in  addition,  there  is  a  bratnch' ooamttttee  in  Italy. 

There  b  a  stsiff  of  13s  surveyors  distributed  over  the  priacqial  home 

and  foreign  porta. 

The  Norske  Veritas  was  established  in  1864  by  the  vaiioos  mariae 
insurance  dubs  of  Norway.  Previously  each  dub  had  its  ova 
separate  staff  of  surveyors,  on  whose  report  to  their  dub  depended 
tbedassof  the  vessd  and  the  premium  to  be  paid.  Asdupsraseia 
value  and  rdnsurance  became  the  rule,  sometning  had  to  be  doae  for 
mutud  protection.  By  the  establishment  of  the  Norske  Verttas  oat 
uniform  system  of  classing  and  va]uin|(  was  substituted  for  the  older 
methods.  In  the  matter  of  rules  this  sode^  kept  pace  with  the 
chanj^  of  the  mercantile  marine;  it  provided,  as  the  orrsana 
required,  for  the  introductioa  of  iron  and  sted  in  place  o€  wood,  aad 
of  steam  in  place  of  sails. 

The  Cermaniscker  Uoyd  was  established  in  1867,  and  reocipnisd 
as  a  joint-stock  company  in  1889.  Its  functions  4re  earned  ocx 
by  officers  at  the  central  office  in  Berlin,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  90 
ship  and  engine  surveyon  in  Gcnnany  and  lao  at  the  priadial 
foreign  ports,'  the  latter  under  control  of  agents,  vho  are  mosdy 
consuls.  "  In  all  foreini  parts  in  which  the  Germamiscktr  Ucyi  faa 
no  representative,  the  German  consuls  are  required  by  order  of  their 
government  to  exerdse  the  functions  of  an  agent  of  toe  CenmamiitMer 
LM.'* 

The  R^fstro  Nasbmale  Ilaliano  was  formed  in  1910  to  take  over 
the  Registro  Italiano,.  which  was  founded  in  i86x.  The  society  his 
adopted  the  rules  of  the  British  Corporation  Rcgtstry.  has  a  staff  of 
surveyora  in  Italy,  and  ha*  an  arrangement  with  the  British  Corpoo- 
tion  which  enables  them  to  utilise  the  servicea  of  the  survcyca  10 
that  sodety  in  British  and  foreign  poets. 

The  Record  of  American  ana  Foreign  Skipping  was  cstafafiriwd 
in  1867  by  the  American  Shipmasten  Association  fnow  caOed  tht 
Ameriatn  Bureau  of  Skipping),  and  is  the  standard  Amenoa 
authority.  Its  rules  for  the  construction  aad  dasrification  of 
vessds«  aa  published  in  1889  and  amended  m  looo,  received  the 
approval  of  the  US.  Navy  Department  and  of  tne  aevcsal  boards 
01  American  underwriters.  It  has  agents  aad  surveyon  io  many  d 
theprindpal  ports  of  the  worid. 

Tne  present  rules  and  tables  of  most  of  the  above  aodcties  apply 
to  construction  in  sted.  If  iron  is  to  be  used  in  the  omstructioB  a 
vessels,  the  materid  must  be  increased  in  thickneas  frosn  10%  to 
25%,  dependent  upon  the  part  for  which  it  is  to  be  used  ana  the 
quality  of  the  iron.  In  some  cases  separate  tables  for  sted  aad  iraa 
accompany  the  rules,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  sodetiea  piuvide  rdo 
for  construction  in  wood.  The  latest  rules  of  Z/e3d*siCertjfer 
ody  for  sted  ships,  but  vessels  of  wood  and  iron  are  stiudaaB 
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The  highest  dass  assigned,  upon  completion  of  a  ship  by  the 
sodcties  referred  to,  is  as  fdlows: — 

Lloyd's 

Bureau  Veritas  .... 

British  Corporation     .     . 

Norske  Veritas .... 

Germamscher  Lloyd     .     . 

Record  of  Anier.  Shippiai;     dfa 

The  star  or  cross  in  each  case  denotes  spedd  survey.  In  IXtjts 
Register  lOOA  refen  to  conformity  of  scantling  with  the  tables:  the 
fimire  I,  to  die  effident  state  of  the  eouipment.  induding  anchors  and 
cables;  L.M.C.  denotes  Lloyd's  Machinery  Certifi^te.  la  the 
Bureau  Veritas  the  large leaqwesses  first  divisbn  of  dasdficatioB  (out 
of  three) ;  the  two  rings  around  the  {denote  that  the  ship  b  <fivided 
into  a  sufficient  number  of  water-tight  oompartmeats  to  enable  her 
to  float  in  still  water  ifrith  any  two  of  them  in  free  tommunicatioa 
with  the  sea.   Very  few  ships  in  the  register  have  the  double  ring, 

but  jome  have  a  ringle  ring  ^,  denoting  power  to  float  iaidfl  water 

with  any  one  compartment  in  free  communication  with  the  sea: 
3/3  expresses  completeness  and  effioency  of  huU  and  machinery; 
tfaie  letter  following  3/3  indicates  the  navigation-  for  which  the  vessd 
b  intended;  the  nnt  l,  that  the  wood  portions  of  the  hidl  are 
entirely  satisfactory ;  while  the  second  l  has  the  same  nemficance  ia 
respect  to  the  equipment  of  masts,  span,  rigging,  aacaors,  duias 
and  boats.  In  the  Britisk  Corporation  Register,  BA  signifies  caa> 
formity  with  all  requirements,  these  letten  sunding  for  British 
Standard;  M.BA  tngniftcs  that  the  machinery  also  coaforms.  la 
the  Norske  Veritas  lAi  denotes  compliance  with  rule  requiremests 
as  regards  the  hull.  M  &  K.V.  sienifies  that  the  vessd  has  a  Norske 
Veritas  certificate  for  engines  and  bdlers.  The  third  figure  1  denotes 
the  effident  state  of  the  equipment.    In  the  Germanucker  Uoyi  the 

mark  100  A  siRni^es  that  the  ship  whkh  bean  it  is,  iadudinf  htf 
equipment,  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  hig^hest  dass  of  the  society. 
The  figure  4  signifies  that  the  cbss  b  to  be  regulariy  renewed 
spKiaf  surveys  held  in  periods  of  four  yean  each.    M.C  s« 
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BetKCD  58,000  Dpd  68,000  lb 


1  %  [or  pUtei  weighing  iS  S> 

per  Kl.  ft.  and  upwards 
BS.(or  pUte.    lo  ma.  In 


For  platei  leo  thu  I  in.  in  thiclnwH  the  fint  lour  ■ociel'm 

»ve  table  illow  u  donguioB  of  tb%;  the  Bmmm  VMui  „ 

1  ekHiiatiofl  ¥irviiif  between  90%  and  10%  lor  pintea  between 
jllu  and  Ath*  si  u  inch  in  thicknemi  the  Strtri  if  Aaunar 
MMjiif  alton  an  doontloB  cl  t8%lbrplat«  wdghingleu  thai 
i  lb  per  tquan  foot;  tbe  €trm&nvcitr  iJtyi  allowi  an  elonniiof 
I  i6%fdrplalobeCWMii  lo  mm.  and  s  mm.  in  thlcknne  and  14% 
ir  plala  Ina  than  j  nun.  in  tbicknei*.  For  Med  platce  (o  b> 
anj[ed  o^  Uoy£t  SiiiiUr  and  the  Sritiik  CWfvrs/un  iciiuire  1 
LLnimum  teiuile  ■tim^  of  16  tona.  and  for  lectional  material  vx\ 


^d  benoinr  -^"-^  '~ —  ' — ■-  '— 


ndine  and  tof^  le; 


TbeK  mallen  ii 


bfety  and  anofort  of 


The  liMwr  ii 


ula  for  tonnage:  Uidted  Statct,  Denmark,  Aiutria-Hongarv 
Germany.  France,  Italy,  %Bln,  Sweden.  Netherian^  Notviy 
Greece.  RuHla.  Finland,  Hayti,  Belgium  and  Japan.  Tbe  amount 
if  deducdon  for  propcUinapower  variea in  Spain,  Sweden^  Nether 
mda.  Greece,  Itiia^  aod  Belgium,  hot  ootien  la  granted  to  ownen 
o  have  the  eng1ae.room  zemeaiured  under  the  rulee  of  ailowaBCe 


ra  HiAdait;  tint  die  U^iti  and  ijsnala  an  En  0 

boaid  it  mlBcient  and  aup  otherwue  leavorthy;  tbat 

(TaiD  cargoes  an  properly  itowcd;  and  that  coal  cargoea  an  ade* 
^iiately  ventilated-  Any  quettion  of  doubt  ha  to  the  itrength  of 
patsengcr  veaida  baa  to  n  zefcned  to  the  Boatd  of  Trade,' and  in 
luture  nidihip  acctiona.  with  all  panlculBn  marked  thereon,  an 
to  be  tidHnltted  in  the  eaae  of  all  new  ateamihipa  building  under 
nrm  for  which  patamgiT  ecrtlficale*  an  required.  A  puaeager 
certilcate  ia  required  whenever  a  ateamer  camea  more  than  twelve 
pauen|erL     In  granting  it  the  Board  tA  Trade  recogniie*  five 


line  I 


.„, . „..., foreign.g^ng ^ 

Kn  in  amoolh  water.   The  Board  a  Trade  rulea  Eoi 

nnihliihedofhdally. 

m,  inmduced  into  parliament  in  1S69.  dealing  wii 

rt&>rded  a1  which  a  venel  is  noaiing  whtn  \n 


licload 


ri°rvrrv  Britiih"!hip.     T^i^h _      ,.       

empowerpd  the  Board  ol  Trade  to  record  the  diaught  of  water  of  alt 
*o.foin[  ihipa  on  kaviog  port  by  aurveyora  duly  auiboriied-  Jn 
Maftb  1^7]  >  Royal  CaiDniiaaion  on  "  CJueawonhy  Shipa  "  waa 


by  Mr  B.  Mantll, 
pnncip^l  pm.  n 
toS^°Snhe™ 


ft'WE 


p<  h.d  might  be  raadily  adapted  to  all  tea.golpg  ahip*.  whnber  at 
t  mcDtKaoriDDDtt.  laifiTsaihrirt  Aclwaapa»ed,IorFtnfin 
cc    nly  UDlD  October  of  the  follawing  year,  wMch  nnbodied  a> 

rrjj'tiic"pihoSl'nuS'"  (aJtcr  tbeliw  Mt  S.  PliIiiiSrM*P?! 
TEic  mover  in  aecurijia  legitlation  for  the  prrventloa  of  over- 
n  Bnliah ahipt).  All  Britidi  tbipa  werrtohave  thepoutioo 
^k  thown  on  the  aide  ol  the  ahip,  and  every  foreiKa-goiag 
h  p  waa  to  have  a  drcular  disk  marlwd  below  the  drtk 


f."?^'" 


le  1S75  A"  w™  foo- 

B,  whi^b  e.tead«I  the 

ik  to  all  Briliih  ship.. 

1    hiw  under  80  loru  cngAgcd  m  hibintf  and  the  coaafiDg 

-kl-o  excepEinB  yachU  or  var  vmeli.     Before  tbla  Act  waa 

3  he  Buard  of  Tradf  took  action,  by  appfnnling  a  committee 

I        n    Ilf  the  poHibility  of  fiamlng  ruin  for  the  regulatioa  of 

oUh  Uoard  of  ^^,  ljd)3?firiulrrfii'od  tbe  Liwpa^UDdR! 
vn  era  RcRialTy.  Thja  attempt  to  eatabliafa  an  authoneedacalcol 
Imboard  la  led     MeaAwbile  the  anbject  waa  not  loat  Hght  of;  Iha 

and  ill  yean  lalcr  lia  1883)  the  comnuttn  of  JJeyti  HrpOti  iaausi 
trwbodnl  labia,  and  undertook  to  aw£n  frHboard.  on  the  beida 
ol  ihe  tablca  lined,  on  ownen  nuklni  application  for  the  eame. 
In  Iliecouneof  three  yean  944  veaaela  bad  Iteeboaida  tbaa  aiaigned 
to  Ihcm,  and  In  the  caaeof  ;7S  of  Ibii  number  the  imncn  volunlanly 
accepted  the  freeboatiU  aaivned.  In  December  1883  the  Load 
Line  Commiltee  wa>  anxdnted  by  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  after 
two  yeam'  careful  deiiberalion  and  inverilnitian,  Involving  much 
labour,  rbe  comnrtttee  pnaented  its  report.    Thii  reporrwai  Bccom- 

Kni«l  by  table*,  *hich  Bsrred  cIcHely  with  thofie  pieviomly  iuiEcd 
/jDyJ'l  Rrjiitor;  and   they   were  accepted   by  the  commitlee 
of  that  socicln  in  Scplembcr  1885.     BetiiMn  iBSj  and  June  1B90 

'lilm  all"  uil'ing  vtwli  had  lureboaid^'fiied  b^U^'i  tlr^l^. 
ijid  or  tl««  J|30  were,  taken  from  the  ta^L     Alle.  [he  paiuna 

lo  Utyd's  FtiitUr.  Burtam  Vtrilai  and  llie  Briliik  Corfomtam. 

■"-B  Onittd  SlBtea  on  the  Atlantic,  the  lailini  Irani  or 

'   cr  wu  to  Bubiert  the  dip  to  a  few  inclici  addi- 

I  1898  they  wen  further  modified  (0)  lo  exempt 

lenph  rtpm  th-  --■-'-—■  '— '- ■  ^-  -  — 


10 ''Xt.h'i'n  the  » 


,,n.lto 


rrel-deek  .t 


d  (0  in 


i;!« 


.  ,1(1  .isiisfied  under  the  Britiih  lablea,  01 „,. 

■■imn  which  bad  been  eenihed  by  the  Briliih  Board  ol  Trade  ai 
iiiu  '•vatly  caeciive  with  the  Britiih  ftteboard  tablci. 
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Briiiih  gavcmmenl— beijia  pracIiuUy  the  iotiati  tonaaitu^—tad 
clgbt  Cennan  dcWia.  The  confcRiiu  faulted  in  u  utiuBsaeBl 
ct  the  GcnrwD  inrboui  a.hU*  pnviouity  Id  force*  uid  GefBdnv 
hu  AftopEed  irtehoud  tMa  tod  reffulitLou  which  an  Rcoflniied' 
by  the  BriEuh  govcfiudeot  in  u  Order  ui  Council  dated  iietKonmber 


■IdentiM  il  lacDnUeally  npccled  th:ir  t!  .   niLiiioii 

vUl  bccixno  interutloiul.    Under  the  pr^n lerchAn 

Shippiai  Act  loMlheBrltiih  kad  lineri^^  .1 .1    .  >lrto(l 

fimifs  ihiM  wbDe  they  thr  within  »ny  port  in  lln  Unlti.l  l-jngdorn 

ShTpeliden  with  iraiB  hive  to  oompfy  with  mtoi  of  x>M'  Board  0 

Tnde,  ali'Lch  pmvide  thai  fur  linileHlKkid  ahipa  there  fhiM  eilhc 

'-^*«r  mol??hlB°th.^"  '"^'"  ""  *""  "  ""  ■''  ■"  ""'  ^ 


hold  and 'innn-de 


H-Ioutthbei 
^oinbin,'   ' 

- -iinbuft; ^  -  -.     . 

I  -tiL-clu  Iilor  the  mait  part  prot^ililed:  but 
'1 ,  rjnivided  then  are  acpanti:  I.  idtn  for 

..  .'.<;  luBdciitlylnTietetderttiiTM'twcen- 

haltlieaaiUcthw  opening- ll.mini.(i-..M;Uble  lor 

(cediDC  ihe  holda.  Jo  ahiV:,  -^''r^  V")  -"r-'—  '-'flri'-i'"!-^  ■!  riln-Iiftht 
thittine-boardi  muit  be  fiiictl  >i!i^^  .uin  it  t^rita!  ail^  in  bap 
or  bulE;  tbeie  ahiftiDE-boarda  mtiit  extend  from  beam  to  deck  arul 
trata  Yibua  to  Iteclion,  and  in  the  caae  of  bulk  grain  mutt  alio  be 
fittidbetweentbebcnmiandcarTiedupIo  the  very  topof  Iheipace- 
The  refidat^ooa  abo  impoK  a  fine  not  eicecdinr  6vc  poundJ  for 
every  hundred  cubic  feet  of  wood  cairied  aa  deck  careo  which 
airivHloathip.Biiliibor  ftniin ,  in  my  pott  of  the  United  Kingdom 
between  the  JItt  October  aixTieth  A;>rU,  provided  no  unlonaecn 
drcunutanoa*  a*  detord  by  the  Act,  mtervcnep  By  decli  cargo  in 
thii  lection  ia  nirani  any  denU,  batieoa  or  other  wood  gooda  of  any 

dtKtiption  to  a  height '■ '■  -' "-  -■— ■- 

In  IBW  a  conmStt. 
deal  with  thi  epaong  1 


iceeding  3  tt.  above  the  deck. 
«u  appointed  t^  the  Board  of  Tnde  to 
id  itrengih  of  truHnrne  witer^ght  bulk- 
moKndailoni.  The  fim  nutter  luboitted 
lotniacomnuiieemaieataiubdiiriHonwhichihonMenableacUpto 
Boat  in  nodente  weather  with  any  two  Qmpannienu  in  free 

above  a>  a  MaBdud  <«  aa-going  ihipa  of  not  leia  thu  435lt.  In 
length,  and  forcnit  ehvnnel  atcanen irrespective  of  lenph.  Hg«ted 
leaaitnngcnl  condJlloda  fnf  aeai-going  ihipi  of  aborter  leneth.  There 
.: 1  _i™.„  ^[  ioMividon  byjaw;  but  aa  a 

M  I»W,  M  to  the  boata  or  UK  ra' 
..»  i,.,,..^***'""  of  tk  iHvwt  tlH  muter 

a^ietdaadfiacian  uciella  are  Ihmfore  iot  only  rulu  with  pndtiul 
hilueacc.  The  lubdivldoa  required  by  UnSi  lUAiir  lor  all 
•Uameri  conprlaea  a  bulkhead  at  each  end  of  the  Aachinery  nucH, 
and  ■  bulkhead  at  a  reaaanaUc  lUatance  liaa  each  end  of  the  ihip, 
Eiiakinf  four  In'^L  In  addition  for  larger  ateameriotberbulkhEada 
have  to  be  itted,  making  the  total  ai  follawa,  namdy : — 

Length  of  Steamer.  Butkhuda. 

IgJ  ft.  to  3J5  ft } 


*0i 


.  405.. 


lis  :;  sK::     ;:;;:::  w 

The  poaitioni  ol  theie  additional  bulkbeadi.  and  the  height  Co  which 

■heir  icantlinga.  Theie  icanlRngi  arc  wiuble  ibr  purpoeea  of 
ufety  inlheeventof  accidentibutitiaundFntood  that  they  have 
b>  be  oofisderaUy  incrcaaed  when  tbc  bulkhead  ii  alao  uaed  to 
irithitand  frequently  the  preaiure  of  1^  or  water  ballaM ;  a  deflection 
o(  Ibe  plating  which  would  do  no  harm  in  u  emergency  once  en- 
countered wndd  certainly  become  eeiioin  if  often  repeated  in  tbe 
oe^uy  eerrio  tt  the  ililp:  The  foremoM  bulkhead  of  the  ihia 
bulkhead:  (he  afumunt,  ihe  afia-piak  bulkhead.  In  eaiC^ddpa 
the  coUiiian  bulkhead  alone  nquirei  to  be  fitted. 


Practical  shipbuDding  re 
of  tbe  maleriMs  used  in  tl 
proccuca  by  which  they  are 
Ihey  may  be  auitably  lelecl 


]Dtended;alaoakDowledgeof  Elsemethodi,  me 
by  which,  after  delivery  in  the  shipyard,  the  mj 
to  the  requisite  sh^te,  erected  in  their  proper  relative  poritiom, 
connected  togeUier,  and  completed  in  i)  to  fotra  ■  Hructare 
which  afaaB  fulfil  tbe  intentiooa  of  (he  deaign,  whetb^  tarffc  ot 
small,  merchant  ship  or  warship.  Tbe  varieties  of  ahipa  are  very 
great,  and  are  constantly  changiDg,  and  thus  new  prohlepis 
continually  preaent  themselves  to  the  shipbuilder.  Tliereii  alv> 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  r^>id  production,  which  nereaU' 
tates  a  rigorous  and  constant  search  for  simplification  of  methods 
of  wotki  for  labour-aaving  and  time-saving  macMoery,  foe 
improved  means  of  haTiHtmg  material  in  Ihe  shipyard,  and  lor 
worksbopt  and  factoiies  which  will  more  completely  prepare 
and  finish  their  vuious  pradocti  before  dctpMch  to  ibc 
ihipyarrL 

Whatever  the  tiie  of  tbe  ship  or  tbe  type  to  wlikb  tbe  bdoas>. 
the  general  ptindptes  ol  conlttuction  remain  very  much  tbe  same 
in  all  casea.   Tbe  (ollowiog  account  applit*  to  Med  vxl    -. 
iron  ihiphuildirig.     The  exterior  part* — tbe  bottom,   "  '. 
sides  and  decks — supply  the  strtaigth  required  for  the 
Btnicture  as  a  whole.   The  bottom  and  aides  an  spoken  of  as  tbe 
sluli  or  ndidc  tlalmt,  and  are,  with  (he  decks,  kept  to  tbe 
proper  shape  by  means  of  frames  running  acrcos  the  ship,  lake 

Iranrterte  Jrama  or  rihj,  and  ^hu  where  they  run  under  tbe 
dedu.  TheparlBof  theframesat  tbcbottomol  theship.  when 
they  are  made  deep  and  strong  to  support  her  when  she  is  docked 
or  grounded,  are  known  asjfwri,  while  tbe  spaces  between  tht«e 
Soon  are  spoken  of  aa  the  iUta,  The  tnnsvenc  fiana  ar>d 
floors  are  held  upright  in  their  proper  relative  pOBliorB  by  other 
frames  which  run  IcngtbwiK  in  the  ship;  one  at  (he  middle  line 
being  cslled  (he  ctnire  ketiion,  and  others  fi[(ed  at  the  sides, 
kedjont,  bilge  Itaiivm  and  tide  i^nitra.  All  (he  fore-aitd-aft 
frames,  taken  together,  are  spoken  of  as  (be  longitudinal  framing 
Where  tanks  lor  carrying  water  ballast  an  built  into  tbe  bottom 
of  the  ship,  the  centre  keelson  is  called  the  centre  ftr^,  and  (be 
kceteaas  ot  bilge  kcelsoDa  the  liife  girieri.  In  large  menibant 
vetlels,  and  in  al!  war  vessels,  except  tbe  sraallcil  dssscs.  an 
inner  bottom  isprovidedforincrcaung  the  security  against  injury 
by  grounding,  and  against  ramming  and  torpedo  attack  in  wnr 
vcnell,  In  addition  to  forming  tanks  for  carrying  water,  either  as 
ballast  01  for  tue  lir  the  ship.  In  such  cases  the  centre  keeban 
i*  called  Ibe  tvtkai  ted,  lad  tbe  keelsons  and  ginlen  an  called 
lenpluiimi).  When  Ibe  deep  vertical  (nntveise  plates  formiac 
tbe  Soars  only  extend  between  tbe  keelsooi.  girders  or  kw^tu- 
dinals,  and  are  attached  to  them  by  *n^  bars,  the  floors  are 
called  itderioitai  floors,  and  the  keelsons,  girden  and  longi- 
(udinsls  are  said  to  be  ioidiKtto%t\  on  the  other  hand,  i^en  the 
keelsons,  Orders  or  longidjdinals  extend  only  between  tbe 
frames,  and  floors  (hey  are  called  inieratial  keelsons,  girderm 
and  longitudinals,  and  thL  vranies  and  floors  arc  said  to  be 
coniinuotti.  In  war  vessels,  excepl  the  smallest  classes,  much  of 
tbe  longitudinal  framing  is  continuous;  and  the  transverse 
framing,  for  tbe  moat  part,  la  frnUii^ of  angle  bars  upon  tbe  outer 
bottom  and  under  the  inner  bottom,  with  short  plates,  called 
bracket  plates,  between  them,  attached  to  tbe  longitudiDals 
by  short  angle  barm.  Frames  built  up  in  this  way  are  called 
braeiet  frawui.  In  mercantile  vessels  the  transverse  frames  botb 
within  and  without  the  double  bottom  an  usually  continuous. 

Besides  tbe  trsnsverse  and  Longitudinal  framing,  (here  arv 
partitions  used  for  dividing  up  (he  in(emal  spaces  of  tbe  ship. 
which  are  called  buikkiadi;  they  are  partial,  complete,  water- 
tight or  non-water-tight,  as  the  cirtuinslances  of  the  case  require. 
In  warships  the  transverse  bulkheads  are  sc 


in  action,  that  they  go  a  li 

transverse  strength,  and  the  transverse  tr 

than  they  otherwise  would  be,  Tranavei 
to  4S  in.  apart  in  large  warsbipi,  and  Iro 
times  36  in.  in  luge  inercbsnt  ihipi.  A 
the  ship  the  shell  plating  on  the  (wo  sides 


Eofwi 


'  towards  providing  the  necessary 
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or  castingi,  which  are  known  as  the  stem  at  the  fore  end,  and  the 
sUrn-Jramc  or  sternpost  at  the  after  aid.  The  stem  of  a  warship 
is  generally  made  veiy  massive,  and  projects  under  the  water  so 
as  to  form  the  ram. 

The  longitudinal  framing  is  carried  right  forward  and  aft  when 
possible,  and  the  ends  of  the  several  frames  are  connected  to- 
gether across  the  ship  by  strong  plates  and  angles,  which  are 
called  knea  or  breastkooks,  forward;  and  knees  or  eruUkes,  aft. 
Additional  supports,  introduced  to  enable  the  vessel  to  withstand 
the  heavy  blows  of  the  sea  in  bad  weather,  are  called  panting 
stringers,  panting  knees^  and  panting  beams,  pantingbdng  the 
term  applied  to  the  movements  wh'.ch  occur  in  the  side  plating 


.  The  sections  of  the  iron  and  sted  bsis  in  commoa  use  ase  shown 
in  fig.  75,  and  are  named  aa  follows  >— 


A.  Anjriebar. 

B.  T  (Tee)  bar. 
c.  Channel  bar. 
D.  Z  (Zed)  bar. 


B.  I  bar. 

p.  Plain  bulb  bar. 
c  and  H.    Angle  bulb. 
1.  T  bulb  bar. 


J.  Half-round 
moulding. 

K.  Hollow 
moulding. 


The  vertical,  or  oentrAl,*-portton  in  the  I,  T  and  bulb  sections  is 
spoken  of  as  the  veb,  and  varies  from  about  3  in.  to  9  in.  in  depth ; 
the  borisontal  parts  are  callied  JUmks;  in  an  angle  bar,  both  i^rts 
of  the  section  are  called  flanges.  The  flanges  vary  in  width  from 
about  2  in.  to  7  in.  in  the  angle  bar,  and  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  in  the 
others  The  thickness  varies  from  about  }  in.  to  |  in.  These 
dimenuons  taken  together  are  called  the  scantlings  of  such  material. 
The  thicknesses  of  the  plates  in  common  use  generally  lie  between 


FIG,  75. 


if  sufficient  strength  is  not  provided.  Where  the  ends  of  the  ship 
are  very  full,  or  bluff,  the  frames,  are  sometimes  inclined,  or 
canted  out  of  the  transverse  plane,  so  as  to  be  more  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  plating;  such  are  known  as  cant  frames. 
At  the  stem  a  tcaiisverse  frame,  called  a  transom,  is  attached  to 
the  upper  p?xt  of  the  sternpost  to  form  a  bate  for  cant  frames  of 
the  overhanging  part  of  the  stem  which  is  known  as  the  umnter. 
To  assist  the  beams  and  bulkheads  in  holding  the  decks  in  their 
proper  positions,  vertical  pillars  zxe  introduced  in  Large  numbers; 
but  to  avoid  the  loss  of  space  and  inconvenience  in  handling 
cargOi  ordinary  pillars  are  often  dispensed  with,  and  special 
pillars  and  deep  deck  girders  are  fitted  instead. 

The  steel  generally  used  in  shipbuilding  is  known  as  mild  steel. 
It  b  very  tough  and  ductile,  and  differs  from  the  kard  steel,  out  of 
MmtM^tmim,  which  toob  ut  made,  in  that  it  will  not  take  a  temper, 
i.e.  if  heated"  and  plunged  into  oil  or  water,  the  sudden 
cooling  has  very  little  effect  upon  it.  whereas  with  tool  steels  a 
great  chance  takes  pbce,  the  steel'becoming  very  hard,  and  usually 
brittle.  Tnb  quality  o(  tempering  depends  chiefly  on  the  amount 
of  carbon  in  the  steel,  mild  steel  contaming  less  than  '35  %.  Steel 
of  greater  strength  than  mild  steel  is  used  occasionally  in  certain 
parts  of  warships.  The  extra  stren^h  b  obtained  generally  by  the 
addition  of  carbon,  nickel  or  chromium,  coupled  with  special  treat- 
ment. The  quality  of  the  plates  and  bars  used  is  testea  by  cutting 
off  strips  about  2  in.  wide,  and  bending  them  double  by  hammering, 
or  in  a  press,  until  the  bend  b  k  semicircle  whose  dbmeter  b  three 
times  the  thickness  of  the  strip.  The  strips  are  sometimes  heated  and 
plunged  into  water  to-cool  them  suddenly  before  bending,  and  they 
may  be  cut  from  either  side  or  the  end  of  the  plate.  Strips  are  taken 
occasionally  and  hammered  into  various  other  shapes  while  hot  and 
while  cold,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  general  quality  of  the  material.  To 
ensure  its  tenacity,  strips  are  taken  and  machined  to  give  a  parallel 
part  about  2  in.  in  width,  of  at  least  8  in.  in  len^h.  Two  centre- 
punch  marks  are  made  8  in.  apart,  and  the  strip  b  secured  in  a 
testing-machine  constructed  so  that  the  ends  can  be  gripped  by 
strong  jaws  which  do  not  injure  the  parallel  part.  The  iaws  are  then 
gradually  pulled  apart,  the  amount  of  the  pull  requireo  to  break  the 
strip  being  registered,  and  also  the  extent  to  which  the  strip  stretches 
in  the  length  of  8  in.  before  breaking..  The  tensile  strength  varies 
between  26  and  32  tons  per  square  inch,  calculated  on  the  original 
sectional  area  of  the  parallel  part  before  breaking,  and  the  elongation 
in  the  8  in.  is  about  20%.  The  standard  strength  and  elongation 
required  by  the  principal  registration  societies  have  already  been 
given.  The  steef  useo  for  making  rivets  is  similariy  tested:  and 
samples  of  the  finished  rivets  are  also  taken,  and  hammered  Into 
various  shapes,  hot  and  cold,  to  ensure  that  the  metal  b  soft  and 
ductile  and  suitable  for  the  work. 

The  stem,  stem-frame,  &c.,  are  frequently  made  of  forged  iron ; 
but  if  of  steel,  they  are  cast  to  the  form  required.  These  castings 
are  tested  by  being  let  fall  on  hard  ground  and  then  slung  in  chains 
and  hammered  all  over,  when  faults  of  casting  are  ^nerally  dis- 
covered by  variations  in  the  sounds  produced,  ^y  this  hammering 
the  general  soundness  of  the  casting  is  ensured.  To  test  the  Quality 
of  the  steel  in  the  casting,  small  f>ieces,  which  are  cast  on  for  the 
purpose,  are  removed  and  tested  in  the  same  manner  as  just  de- 
scribed for  the  strips  cut  off  from  the  plates;,  they  are  required  to 
give  about  the  same  tensile  strength,  but  a  little  kss  ductility,  say 
10%  instead  of  20%  elongatbn  in  8  in. 
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i  ia.  and  t  in.  Thicker  or  thinner  plates  are  obtainable,  but  are  not 
often  used  for  merchant  ships.  These  pUtes  are  of  varying  sixes  aa 
required,  the  tendency  being  to  use  very  large  plates  where  possible, 
and  widths  of  5  ft.  to  7  ft.  are  used  in*  lengths  of  from  40  to  20  ft. 
Angle  bars  are  used  in  lengths  of  from  20  to  80  ft.  as  required,  or  as 
may  be  limited  by  the  means  of  transport  between  the  steel  works 
and  the  shipyard. 

The  various  pUtes  and  bars  are  connected  together  by  means  of 
rivets  of  various  forms.  Specimens  of  the  common  kinds  are  shown 
ia  fig.  76.  The  heads  and  points  have  distinctive  names,  as  follows  :— 

(a)  Countersunk  head,  chipped  flush. 

(El  Ordinary  countersunk  bead. 

(c  J  Snap  head. 

Co)  Snap  head  with  conical  or  swelled 

(EJ  Pan  head  with  conical  or  swelled 

ir  J  Pan  head. 

iGi  Countersunk  point. 

in)  Rough  hammered  point. 

11)  Snap  point,  hand  work. 

(j)  Snap  point,  machine  work. 

The  pan  bead  rivet  (a)  with  conkal  or  swelled  neck  b  the  most 
commonly  used,  as  it  b  convenient  to  handle  and  gives  good  sound 
work.  The  rough  hammered  point  (r)  is  also  very  commonly  used, 
is  very  effective  and  b  readily  worked.  The  pan  head  (p)  and  sn%p 
head  .(c),  without  cones  under  the  heads,  are  only  used  for  small 
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Fig.  76. 


rivets:  the  heads  (a),  (b),  (c).  (o),  are  used  where  considered  de- 
sirable for  appearance'  sake, but  (c)  and  (o)  are  also  adopted  when  the 
riveting  is  done  by  hydraulic  machinery,  in  which  case  the  snappoint 
J  b  also  used.  The  countersunk  point  (c)  b  used  on  the  outside  of 
the  shell,  and  in  other  places  where  flush  work  b  required.  The 
snap  point  (i),  for  internal  hand  riveting,  is  used  where  desired  for 
appearance,  instead  of  the  rou^h  hammered  point.  The  rivets 
vary  in  dbmeter  from  about  |  in.  to  i  i  in.,  and  ihe  lengths  are 
as  reouired  to  go  through  the  holes  and  give  enough  material 
properly  to  form  the  points;  The  dbmeter  of  the  rivet  b  settled 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  pbtes  to  be  connected,  being 
generally  about  i  in.  more  than  the  thickness  of  the  separate  pbtes. 
The  dbtance  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  rivets  is  spoken  of  as  the 
pitch,  and  is  generally  expressed  in  dbmeters.  For  connecting 
plates  and  bars  in  the  framing,  the  pitch  of  the  rivets  runs  gener- 
ally to  7  dbmeters:  for  secunng  edeies  whkh  must  be  water-tight, 
the  pitch  b  from  4\  to  5.  and.  if  they  are  to  be  oil-tight,  3  to  3) 
diameters.  In  butts  and  edges  of  shell-pbting,-  the  pitch  vanes 
from  3)  to  4i  dbmeters. 
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Fig.  77. 


In  some  positiont  rivets  like  the  above  cannot  be  driven  into  place 
and  properly  hammered  up;  resort  is  then  made  to  rivets  which 
have  screwed  points,  called  tap  rwelSt  shaped  as  shown  in  fig.  77. 
That  shown  at  (d)  is  used  where  it  b  necessary  to  make  the  surface 

,  flush,  but  not 
necesaaiy  to  re- 
move tne  rivet 
for  examination 
of  plating;  and 
when  hove  right 
up»  the  8<|uare 
head  is  chipped 
off  and  the  sur- 
face hammered 
smooth.  In  other 
positions  pat- 
terns (a)  or  (c) 
are  used  as  may 
,  .     ,      , ,        ^  .  -be  most  suitable. 

The  machines  used  in  the  shipyard  have  been  much  improved  of 
recent  years.    The  one  most  uwd  is  the  punching  and  shearing 
machine,  on  one  side  of  which  plates  of  all  thicknesses  up 
to  2  in.  may  be  cut  or  sheared  to  any  desired  form,  while 
on  the  other  side  rivet  holes  may  be  punched  of  any  re- 

auired  use.  Special  shears  are  provided  with  V-shaped  cutters  for 
tearing  angle  bars,  but  in  some  cases  the  cutters  of  ordinary  aliears 
may  be  replaced  by  V-shaped  cutters  for  thb  purpose.  AVoen  the 
plates  and  bars  leave  the  shearing  and  punching^  machine  their  edgea 
are  rough  and  slightly  distorted,  to  remove  which  it  u  ncoeisary  in 
many  cases  to  plane  tncm.  This  is  usually  done  by  special  machines 
provided  for  the  purpose.  In  the  most  modem  types  the  cutters  are 
duplicated  and  the  machine  arranged  to  cut  both  ways.  When  it  is 
required  to  cut  a  square  edge  on  the  flanjse  of  an  angle  oar  to  facilitate 
caulking,  a  pneumatic  chipping  machine  of  recent  introduction  is 
frequently  used,  but  this  is  more  usually  done  in  a  planing  machine. 
In  shipbuilding  a  great  deal  of  drilling  must  be  done  by  hand,  but. 
where  it  is  possible,  drilling  machines  are  employed.  The  roost 
modem  forms  can  drill  a  number  of  holes  at  the  same  time.  For 
countersunk  work  it  b  necessary  to  make  the  hole  funnel-shaped,  as 


portable  drills,  to  avoid  hand  labour,  is^  rapidly  increasing,  and 
several  types  are  in  use.  operated  by  electric  motors,  compressed  air 
or  flexible  shafting.  They  are  carried  to  any  position  required. 
The  hole  made  by  a  drill  is  cylindrical,  but  that  made  in- the  process 
of  punching  b  conicaL  On  one  ude  of  the  plate  iu  diameter  is 
determined  by  the  diameter  of  the  punch,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
diameter  of  the  die,  which  must  be  greater  than  that  of  the  punch. 
This  taper  tends  to  prqduoe  close  and  sound  riveting,  aa  the  joint  b 
closed  both  by  the  knocking  down  of  the  rivet  and  by  the  contraction 
of  the  rivet  on  cooling.  On  the  other  hand,  the  operation  of  punching 
injures  the  steel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hoie,  and  for  work  sul^ 
jected  to  great  stress  this  deteriorated  material  must  be  removed  by 
countersinking  or  by  drilling  the  hole  to  a  larger  sixe,'or  the  quality 
of  the  material  may  be  partially  restored  by  annealing.  The  pro- 
cess of  annealing  consisu  in  heating  the  steel  to  a  good  red,  then 
allowing  it  to  cool  very  slowly;  during  thb  process  parts  of  the 
materUd  which  have  been  unduly  dbtressed  in  workins  regain  their 
strength  by  molecular  rearrangements  in  the  dbtressea  parts.  This 
process  occurs  to  some  extent  when  hot  rivets  are  introduced  into 
the  holes  and  hammered  up.  The  sted  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  rivet  is  heated,  and  afterwards  cools  gradually  as  the  heat 
becomes  distributed  into  the  body  of  the  plate.  In  some  experi- 
ments carried  out  by  the  Adnuralty  \n  Pembroke  Dockyard  in.  1905. 
it  was  found  that  the  effect  of  punching  holes  close  together,  as  for  a 
butt-strap,  was  to  diminish  the  tensile  strength  of  the  plates  about 
10%;  that  hot  riveting  restored  about  half  of  this;  and  that  when 
holes  were  drilled  axuJ  cbuntersUhk  right  through,  also  when  holes 
were  punched  }  in.  and  countersunk  neht  through,  so  aa  to  enlarge 
hole  to  I  in.  in  diameter,  there  was  no  Toss. 

In  addition  to  the  machines  mentioned  above^  many  specbl 
appliances  have  recently  been  introduced  into  shipyards  for  the 
purpose  of  econoimcally  carrying  out  definite  operations  rendered 
possible  by  the  use  of  mdd  steel.  Ships  built  with  a  bar  keel  require 
the  garboard  strake  plates  on  each  uae  to  be  flanged  on  one  edge,  so 
as  to  fit  gainst  the  bar  keel.  This  flanging  was  formerly  carried  out 
by  heating  the  plates  and  treating  them  hot,  but  now  » very  powerful 
machine,  called  a  keel-plate  bending  machine,  and  usually  worked 
by  hydraulic  power,  b  employed  for  the  purpose  with  the  plate  cold. 
Flanging  i^tes  cold  has  also  become  general  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. In  a  bulkhead,  stiffening  b  necessary,  and  for  thb  purpose 
angle  bars  were  commonly  used;  the  horizontal  stiffeners  are  now 
frequently  formed  by  flangii^  the  lower  edges  of  the  plates.  I  nstead 
of  ntting  an  ang^e  bar  to  connect  two  plates  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  the  edge  or  end  of  one  may  be  flanged,  and  half  the  weight 
of  the  angle  bar  and  the  rivet  work  saved.  For  all  such  work  some- 
what lighter  flanging  machines  than  the  keel-plate  bending  machine 
are  used ;  they  are  ^eherally  worked  by  hydraulic  power,  out  there 
b  no  difficulty  in  dnving  them  by  any  other  means. 


Another  modem  appliance  b  the  scarfing  machine,  which  n  used 
chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  lapped  butts  of  sheO  and  other  pbtii^. 
Before  its  introduction  it  was  usual  to  brina  the  ends  of  the  pUtes 
together  and  cover  the  joint  with  a  short  plate  called  a  bart-scrap. 
secured  to  both  plates  with  a  proper  arrangement  of  rivets  (see  %. 
78).  It  b  now  more  usual  in  merchant  ships  to  work  overlap  botts, 
some  half  qf  the  weight  of  the  butt-strap  and  rivetittg  and  other 
work  being  saved  thereby,  although  the  appearance  may  not  be 
quite  so  rightly.  The  difficulty  with  thb  ^stem  b  chat  the  pasAag 
plates  on  each^de  have  their  edges  lapped  over  the  ends  of  the  lap- 
butt,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  dose  aome  machiaina 
b  neoeisary:  this  is  called  scarfing,  ix.  slottine  awa^  the  comer  d 
the  projecting  butt  so  as  to  produce  smooth  surfaces  for  tbe  side  lapi 
(see  section  at  A  B.  fi^.  78).  The  machine  used  for  thb  operation 
b  a  slotting  machine  with  two  heads,  so  as  to  slot  both  edges  of  the 
pUte  at  the  same  time;  it  b  provided  with  a  table  which  can  be 
adjusted  to  the  necessary  bevel,  so  that  the  slotting  toob  may  reduce 
the  thickness  of  the  edges  operated  on  in  a  gradual  taper  to  a  knife- 
edge.  A  more  recent  appUanoe  for  reducing  weight  b  the  jaggGof 
machine.  As  already  described,  the  usual  method  of  working  the 
shell-plating  b  by  akemate  inside  and  outside  strakes  of  pming. 
the  outside  {^tes  overlapping  the  inside  plates,  and  the  space  be- 
tween them  and  the  frames  being  filled  in  by  slips  or  liners.  These 
liners  throughout  the  ship  amount  to  a  consideraole  weight,  and  the 
object  of  the  joggling  is  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  then. 
Thb  b  effected  by  shaping  the  outside  plates  as  shown  in  sectica 
b.  fie.  79.  Sometimes  tne  frames  are  |oKlcd  instead  of  the  piatn, 
aa  saown  in  section  c,  fig.  79;  the  inside  pbte  lies  in  the  receded 
portion  of  the  frame  formed  by  the  jogglina  process,  and  tbe  outade 
plate  on  the  unreoessed  portion,  its  edge  lapiMng  over  the  edge  of 
the  inside  pUte  the  usual  width.  The  angle  bar  in  thb  case  must  be 
heated,  and  the  hydraulic  press  is  placed  so  as  to  be  readily  aooesnble 
for  the  handling  of  the  part  to  be  heated.  The  system  of-  joggiii^ 
the  frames  has  not  been  adopted  to  neariy  so  large  an  extent  as  that 
of  Joggling  the  plates. 

Frame-bevelling  machines  appear  to  be  growing  in  favoar.  The 
machine  b  placed  on  rails,  near  to  and  across  tbe  mouth  of  the 
frame  furnace,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  placed  in  position  for  the 
frame  bar  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  furnace  directiy  through  it.  and 
moved  to  one  side  when  not  required.  In  the  machine  a  series  of 
rollers,  which  can  be  inclined  to  suit  the  varying  bevel  required, 
operate  on  the  bar.  The  inclination  of  the  roller  b  varied  as  iht 
bar  passes  ak>ng,  a  dial  and  pointer  giving  the  afu;le  of  bevd  at 
each  instant.  As  the  bar  passes  through,  the  workman,  with  hb 
eye  on  the  dbl.  manipulates  the  machine  so  as  to  give  it  the  cetmired 
bevel.  It  b  afterwards  completed  on  the  slain,  the  form  oeisg 
taken  from  the  scrive-board  in  the  usual  way. 

The  shipyard  should  be  supplied  with  modem  machinery  of  the 
most  approved  type,  in  order  to  produce  the  best  work  at  eoooooikd 
rates:  rolls  for  straightening  and  bending  pbtes,  for  fairing  a«i 
bending  beams  and  anj^le  bars;  shapins^  and  slottii^  macaiiic^; 
Uthes  and  .milling  machines;  heavy  planing  machines.  It  shocU 
also  have  a  blacksmith's  shop,  saw-mills,  joiners'  shops,  &c.,  all  (uHv 
eouipped  for  completing,  as  far  as  posMble,  the  work  of  the  yard. 
The  workshop!  and  machines  should  be  distributed  so  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  material  moves  steadily  along,  as  the  various  opcn- 
tions  are  performed  upon  it,  to  its  place  in  the  ship.  Pneumatic 
toob  are  often  preferred  for  light  work,  such  as  chipping.  driUiafu 
rimering  and  caulking:  they  are  also  occasionally  used  for  rivctinfu 
but  they  are  not  yet  much  in  favour  for  this  cUss  ai  work.  Hydrau&c 
power  IS  "particularly  well  adapted  for  heavy  presses,  sucii  as  (or 
keel-plate  flanging,  lor  punching  and  shearing,  and  eaKcially  for 
punching  manholes  and  lightening  holes  in  plates,  and  for  heavy 
riveting.  It  b  also  very  successfully  applied  for  pressing  to  shape 
a  great  variety  of  small  fittings  made  of  steel  or  iron.  For  sun 
machines  as  rolls,  ordinary  shears  and  punches,  winches,  &c,  separate 
steam  engines  are  still  frequentiy  fitted,  but  there  is  a  very  marked 
tendency  to  replace  all  these  by  electric  motors.  Electric  pover 
for  driving  all  the  machinery  has  been  introduced  into  many  ahm- 
yards.  It  has  many  adyantaees:  all  the  power  required  in  the 
yard  may  be  generated  in  one  Duildinjs  in  any  position,  coataming 
the  boilers,  steam  engines  and  dectnc  generators,  and  the  whok 
may  be  derigned  and  worked  so  as  to  secure  great  economy.  ^  The 
current  b  supplied  either  to  motors  directly  dnving  the  heavier  or 
outlying  macnines,  or  to  motors  driving  a  line  of  shafting  where  the 
macnines  are  of  a  lighter  character  and  are  arranged  in  oompsct 
groups.  Fixed  machines  can  be  pUoed  where  most  co«rveniem  icr 
the  work,  without  any  reference  to  the  position  of  the  boilers  or  other 
machinery,  and  a  laige  number  of  machines  can  be  very  readier 
made  portable  for  the  lighter  classes  of  work.  The  power  may  be 
transmitted  with  but  little  loss,.whereas  with  steam-driven  madinnes 
at  a  distance  from  the  boilers,  lines  of  steam  piping  must  be  intro- 
duced, and  loss  of  power  b  entailed.  The  saving  which  the  systrst 
of  electric  driving  effects  over  that  of  steam  driving  in  the  cos- 
sumption  of  coal  in  a  brge  shipyard  b  con^erable.  and  b  cbiraed 
by  those  who  have  adopted  it  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  hrgc 
capital  expenditure  required  to  convert  a  shipyard  from  the  latter 
system  to  the  former. 

As.  the  pbtes.  beams,  apgle  bars,  Z  birs.  &c.,  are  delivered,  they 
must  be  stored  io  convenient  racks,  with  marks  showing  for  wiiat 
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purpose  they  are  Intended,  lo  that  fhey  can  be  readily  identified  I  hoisting,  exoefft.  for  plates  under  the  bottom  and  counter,  where  a 

and  removed  without  loss  of  time.    When  required,  they  are  Uken  I  wire  rope  is  used. 

from  the  racks,  and  the  edgies.  butu  and  livet  holes  carefully  I     At  Newport  News,  in  Viiginia,  the  structures  are  differently 
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Enlarged  Section  through  C  D. 
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Enlarged  Section  through  A  B.  shewing  scarfed  comer  of  Plate  M. 
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Fig.  78.— Details  of  Shell-plating. 


marked  upon  them  before  they  are  taken  to  the  machines  where 
the  shearing,  punching,  drilling,  shaping,  &c..  are  carried  out,  after 
which  they  are  taken  to  their  proper,  position  in  the 
ship.  \ 

In  many  shipyards  great  attention  has  been  given  | 

to  the  questions  of  thie  economical  handling  of  the  • 

2^  material^ndver^costlyandnoveiappltances 

are  to  be  found  in  these  yards  for  the  pur- 
pose.  As  an  example  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
overhead  cranes  fitted  at  the  Union  Ironworks  of  San* 
Francisco.  A  framework  of  wood  is  built  up  over  the. 
entire  building  berth,  the  stnicture  being  well  braced  in 
all  directipns  Tor  carrying  two  travelling  girder  cranes. 
There  are  four  buildmg  berths  fitted  m  this  manner, 
and  the  latest  has  a  length  of  408  ft.,  a  clear  breadth 
of  80  ft.,  and  clear  height  of  73  ft.  A  swing  crane  of 
50  ft.  spread  at  each  end  <^  the  erection  increases  its 
efTcctive  length  to  500  ft.  Each  of  the  travellins  girder* 
carries  a  trolley,  with  motion  transverse  to^tne  ship: 
five  tons  can  be  so  lifted,  and  parts  of  the  ship's  struc- 
ture not  exceeding:  this  weight  can  be  taken  from  the 
ground  anywhere  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  structure 
and  conveyed  to  any  desired  spot  in  the  ^ip.  The 
driving  power  is  electric.  The  longitudinal  travel  of 
the  girders  is  t8o  ft.  per  minute;  the  transverse  travel  of  the  trolley 
and  speed  of  lift,  each  90  ft.  per  minute.    A  Qianila  cope  b  used  for 


arranged,  being  oiT  the  cantilever  travelling-crane  principle.    There 
are  five  such  structures  in  the  yard;  three  of  them  are  wood,  tba 
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Section  shewing  Joggled  Frames. 
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Fig.  79.— Methods  of  working  Shell*plating. 

last  two  of  steel.  The  largest  is  700  ft.  long.  One  trestle  structure,  or 
gantry^  serves  two  building  berths,  and  runs  longitudinally  between 
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trestle.  The  height  of  the  cantilever  above  the  ground  is  some  90  ft., 
the  load  that  can  be  raised  is  15  tons,  and  if  necessary  a  bulkhead  up 
to  that  weight  can  be  lifted  bodily  into  place.  The  speed  of  lift  for 
this  wdyght  is  100  ft>  per  minute,  and  lor  lighter  loads  700  ft.  per 
minute.'  The  apeed  of  the  trolley  along  the  cantilever  is  400  to 800  ft. 
per  minute,  and  of  the  whole  crane  longitudinally  is  4Q0  to  700  ft. 
per  minute.  All  movements  are  made  oy  electric  power.  Similar 
gantries  and  arrangements  are  used  in  other  American  shipyards. 
The  view  shown  in  fis.  80  (Plate  VIII.)  represents  one  01  these 
structural  as  fitted  in  Messrs  Cramp's  shipyard  in  Philadelphia. 

At  the  yard  of  Messrs  C.  S.  Swan  &  Hunter,  on  the  Tyne,  similar 
■tnictures  have  been  erected  since  1894;  besides  carrying  cranes, 
these  have  standards  and  stiflFening  girders,  from  which  ships  under 
construction  are  shored  for  fairing.  Roofs  and  sides  are  fitted  to 
protect  the  ship,  and  the  workmen  engaged  fn  building  her,  from  the 
weather.  The  side  feupports  lire  three  in  number,  and  serve  for  two 
berths;  they  are  formnj  of  steel  lattice-work,  with  standards  mostly 
ab  ft.  apart.  The  dear  height  of  rbof  b  83  it.,  and  clear  breadth  of 
berths  68  ft.  and  73  ft. ;  a  roadway  on  the  ground  level  is  left  free  on 
each  side  of  the  berths  inside  the  sUndards.  Two  revolving  3-ton 
dectric  cnnes  travel  along  paths  suspended  from  each  roof;  their 
jibs  have  sufficient  radius  to  lift  material  from  the  roadways  and 
deposit  it  at  the  centre  of  the  ships  building.  The  longitudinal  speed 
of  these  cranes  is  300  ft.  per  minute;  speed  of  lift.  100  ft.  per  minute. 
A  third  berth  is  served  oy  a  travelling  cantilever  crane  on  top  of 
the  adjoining  roof.  At  Messn  Harland  &  Wolff's  vard  at  Belfast 
another  modification  was  introduced  in  1897  fseefig.81.  PUteVlIl.). 
In  this  case  the  structure  ukes  the  form  of  a  travelling  eantry  or 
twidge  over  the  building  berth,  the  legs  running  on  rails  at  the 
ground  level.  The  gantry,  which  is  driven  by  nydraulic  power, 
bat  three  traversing  cranes  and  four  4-ton  swing  cranes.  It  was 
derigned  to  facilitate  the  lifting  of  plates  and  portions  of  the  structure 
into  position,  and  also  to  support  the  hydraulic  riveting  machines 
and  other  appliances  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work.  The  success 
of  the  appliances,  first  used  in  the  ''^Oceamc,"  haa  led  to  a  further 
extension  -for  other  ships  in  hand, 

CouKSE  OT  Construction 

Tbe  fim  ftept  taken  on  the  receipt  at  the  shipyard  of  the 
dedgn  dramogs  and  specifications,  which  have  been  generally 
described  on  page  957*  have  for  their  object  the  provisioii  of 
detailed  drawings  of  the  structural  arrangements,  which  will 
enable  materials  for  the  various  parts  to  be  ordered  from  the 
manufacturers,  ^nd  of  information  for  the  guidance  of  the 
workmen  in  erecting -the  structure. 

A  wooden  model  of  half  of  the  ccterior  surface  of  the  shil>, 
called  the  "  half-block  "  model,  h  immiediately  prepared  from 
the  sheer  drawing,  generally  to  a  scale  of  i  in.  to  the  foot  for  a 
large  ship  and  a  somewhat  larger  scale  for  a  small  one,  and  on 
its  surface  are  carefully  drawn  the  main  frames,  the  edges  and 
butts  of  the  outer  bottom  or  shell-plating,  together  with  the 
positions  oi  decks,  longitudinals  and  other  features  which 
influence  the  detailed  arrangement  of  the  framing  and  shell- 
plating,  the  particulars  of  which  are  fixed  by  the  spedfication 
and  the  mid^p  and  other  sections.  The  work  on  this  model 
it  carried  out  concurrently  with  the  laying  off  of  the  ship,  which 
will  be  described  presently,  so  as  to  be  complete  by  the  time  the 
latter  is  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  eniible  full-sized  measure- 
ments of  the  breadth  of  the  plates  to  be  obtained.  The  lengths 
of  the  plates  are  'then  measured  from  the  model  and  the  breadths 
from  the  mould  loft  floor,  a  small  surplus  on  the  net  measure- 
ments being  allowed  to  provide  for  inaccuracies;  and  the  whole 
of  the  outer  bottom  plating  ordered  from  the  manufacturers. 
The  whole  of  the  framing  is  also  ordered,  the  lengths  of  the  various 
parts  being  measured  from  the  model. 

A  similar  block  model  is  made  to  the  shape  of  the  inner  bottom, 
if  one  is  to  be  provided,  or  of  the  top  of  the  ballast  tanks,  as  the 
case  may  be;  and  in  a  battle-ship  a  block  model  will  be  made 
of  the  protective  deck  if  it  ^ould  have  much  curvature  or 
sloping  sides.  All  details  of  plating,  framing,  beams^  carlings, 
hatchways,  &c.,  will  be  shown  on  these  models,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  all  the  parts  will  be  carefully  measured  off  and  the 
material  ordered  of  the  manufacturers;  the  breadths  of  the 
plating  beins  obtained  as  in  the  case  of  the  outside  bottom 
plating. 

For  flat  or  neariy  flat  surfaces  such  as  flat  keel  plates,  vertical 
ked,  bulkheads,  decks,  engine  and  boiler  bearers,  .&c.»   the 


detailed  arrangements  of  plating  and  frames  are  made  on  draw- 
ings, from  which  the  dimensions  are  taken  for  ordering  the 
material  from  the  manufacturers;  while  the  drawings  them- 
selves constitute  working  drawings  which  are  issued  for  general 
guidance  in  building  the  ship. 

Drawings  of  detaDs  of  important  structural  castings  or  forgiogs, 
such  as  the  stem,  stenipost  and  shaft  brackets,  are  also  among 
the  earliest  taken  in  hand,  but  the  patterns  .to  which  these  parts 
are  made,  when  they  are  large  and  complicated  castings  as  in  a 
warship,  cannot  generally  be  completed  without  informatioa 
obtained  from  the  mould  loft  floor. 

Laying  off  is  the  name  given  to  the  process  of  drawing  the  lines  at 
a  ship  to  full  size  in  plan  and  elevation  in  order  to  determine  the 
exact  dimension^  of  the  most  important  and  funda- 
mental iiarts  of  the  structure.  The  necessity  for  drawing 
to  full  sire  arises  ^m  the  extreme  accuracy  with  which 
the  dimensions  of  the  various  parts  must  correspond  with  oae 
another  in  order  that  when  assembled  there  may  be  no  irregubhty 
or  unfairiiess  in  the  surface  of  the  ship:  the  methods  of  ordiaary 
mechanical,  drawing  to  a  small  scale  being  inadequate  for.  this 
purpose,  on  account  of  the  analytically  indeterminate  nature  of  the 
curves  which  define  the  form  ot  the  ship.  The  process  is  carried 
out  on  a  specially  planed  and  blackened  floor,  most  conveniently  oi 
rectangular  shape,  and  of  such  a  size  as  to  uke  in  the  full  6tpi^ 
of  the  ship  in  its  width.  The  building  or  room  in  which  the  fiou- 
is  situatea  is  called  the  "  moukl  k>ft,"  and  is  an  important  adjuaa 
to  the  shipyard  drawing  office. 

The  rationale  of  the  methods  of  projection  of  points  and  fines 
and  rabatment  of  planes  used  in  laying  off  b  subjected  to  a  de- 
tailed examination  in  the  article  Geometry,  part  ill.,  Descriftitt^ 
vol.  xi.,  and  therefore  will  not  be  referred  to  in  this  article,  which  a 
confined  to  a  description  of  some  of  the  detailed  problems  «hich 
occur  in  actual  practice,  the  solutions  being  often  approximatkies 
which  are  found  sufficiently  exact  for  practical  purposes. 

In  different  localities  and  in  the  con^itruction  of  different  types  of 
vessel,  the  extent  to  which  the  process  of  laying  off  to  full  size  u 
employed  varies  considerably.  In  some  yards  laying  off  on  a  Urge 
scale  on  paper  is  relied  on  almost  entirely,  and  -v^  little  full-sized 
work  on  the  floor  is  considered  necessary.  This  chiefly  applies  to 
ships  of  stereotyped  form,  such  as  ordinary  "  tramp  "  steamers.  tU 
lines  of  which  have  very  little  curvature  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
length.  In  the  Amencan  Lake  shipyards  for  the  car^o  \tK^ 
employed  on  the  Great  Lakes  templates  are  very  carefully  and 
ingeniously  made  for  the  framing,  one  set  sufficing  to  mark  off  a>> 
the  frames  on  the  ([reater  portion  of  the  ship's  length.  In  a  siirn^ 
way  one  template  is  made  for  each  strake  of  plating  and  used  to 
mark  off  the  whole  of  the  platesof  that  strake.  a  slip  mould  besc^ 
used  when  they  begin  to  depart  from  the  parallel  midship  body. 

The  types  of^vesaels  in  which  the  greatest  compUcatioa  of  structuTc 
occura  and  in  which  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  in  buikiinf  is 
necessary  are  passenger  ships  and  war  vessds;  the  description  of  the 
process  of  laying  off.  whicn  follows,  while  generally  applicable  to 
all  types  of  vessels,  refen  more  particularly  to  the  practice  folkmcd 
in  building  war  vessels  at  the  British  Government  E)ockYaTds  zod 
at  the  more  important  shipbuilding  centres  in  the  United  Kingdofc 

The  nature  01  the  Sheer  Drawing,  with  a  description  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines  shown  on  it,  has  beoi  suted  on  p.  957*  Spccuces 
sheer  drawings  of  different  typ^  of  ships  are  shown  oa 
Plate  IX.  Fig.  83,  Plate  Ia..  is  a  bheer  drawing  of  the 
Midland  Railway  steamer  "  Londonderry,"  rWnigned  by 
Professor  J.  H.  Biles,  LL.D.,  of  length  between  perpendkvlan 
330  ft.,  breadth  moulded  4s  ft.,  depth  25  ft.  6  in.,  -dispUce- 
ment  2200  tons,  speed  ai-7  knots.  Fig.  82,  Plate  IX-,  b  the 
sheer  drawing  of  the  battleship  "  Lord  Nelson,"  whose  dimca- 
sions  and  other  particulan  are  set  forth  in  the  artick  00  SHir. 
page  898.  Her  form  over  the  midship  portion  below  the  water- 
line  and  above  the  turn  df  the  bilge  is  flattened  so  as  to  eiullr 
her  to  be  docked  in  a  dock  existing,  at  Chatham  when  she  «u 
built,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
beam  of  ship  at  the  water-line;  and  the  bottom  of  the  ship  o&t 
to  the  dottra  line  in  the  hall-breadth  plan  is  absolutely  flat  ap  xs 
to  enable  her  to  be  docked  on  two  or  more  lines  of  t>locks  wbc*^ 
upper  surfaces  lie  in  one  plane,  thereby  reducing;  the  dockiitg 
strains^  a  system  adopted  for  the  first  time  in  the  "Lord  NeUon 
and  in  all  succeeding  vessels  of  large  size  in  the  British  Navy  since 
this  vessel.  In  Plate  IX.  fies.  85  and  87,  the  half-t>readth  and  bodv 
plans  of  the  royal  yacht  "  Alexandra  "  are  given  in.associatioa  »iih 
the  profile,  fig.  84,  in  place  of  the  usual  outline  sheer,  which  is  omitted 
to  save  space.  In  each  of  these  sheer  drawings  the  names  of  the 
various  lines  have  been  added:  whereas  in  ordinary  practice  only 
the  numbere  of  the  sUtions  in  the  sheer  and  half -t>readth and  of  the 
sections  in  the  body  are  given.  In  the  sheer  drawing,  fig.  83.  \tn 
little  more  is  given  in  the  three  plans  than  the  various  sectioos  and 
the  traces  of  the  planes,  whose  intersections  with  the  surface  of  the 
ship  they  are;  in  such  a  case  the  sheer  drawing  is  generally  sookrn  c4 
as  tk*  UmM^  and  ia  only  usedjocgiviog  the  outsiSe  form  of  liie  sfat|K 
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other  iDformation  raquired  for  Uymg  tin  vessel  off  and  makuiE  the 
neccMary  moulds  being  usually  eiven  on  other  drawings.  The  sneer 
drawing  of  the  "  Lord  Nelson     contains  the  infomution  usually 

S'ven  concerning  the  form  of  the  ship  and  other  features  of  the 
!stgn  required  Tor  layiM  the  vessel  off,  ordering  the  material  for 
her  construction  and  afterwards  erecting  the  same  in  position. 
In  these  drawings  it  has  been  necessary  Tor  the  sake  of  clearness 
to  reduce  the  number  of  square  stations  and  water  or  kvri  lines 
commonly  shown  in  drawii^  of  this  character.  The  number  of 
these  lines  is  fixed  in  the  preparation  of.  the  design  by  the  necessity 
of  accurately  defining  the  surface  of  the  ship  so  that  the  intentions 
of  the  designer  as  regards  form,  displacement,  and  what  may  be  called 
the  geometrical  features  of  the  ship  may  be  realised.  In  a  large 
warship  there  afe  usually  21  square  stations  shown,  including  the 
forward  and  after  perpendiculars,  the  distance  between  which  defines 
the  nominal  length  ot  the  ship.  The  water-lines  are  3  to  4  ft.  apart. 
Intermediate  square  stations  and  water-lines  are  frequently  intro- 
duced where  the  curvature  of  the  surface  of  the  ship  b  rapidly 
altering;  as  at  the  ends  and  below  the  bilge.  It  is  usual,  and  obvi- 
ously sufficient  in  the  sheer  drawing  as  well  as  in  the  process  of 
laying  off,  to  show  only  one-half  of  the  ship  on  one  side  ofthe  loi^- 
tudinal  vertical  plane  of  symmetry.  Thus,  in  the  half-breadth  plan 
only  the  port  side  of  the  ship  b  drawn;  and  in  the  body  plan,  for 
greater  clearness,  the  half  ship  b  further  divided,  the  part  forward 
of  the  midship  section,  or  square  station  at  the  middle  of  the  length 
of  the  ship,  beiM  shown  on  the  right  of  the  middle  line  of  that  pun, 
and  the  part  aU  of  the  midship  section  on  the  left  of  the  middle 
line.  . .  ^ 

Other  Drawings. — The  profile  and  plans  and  the  midship  section 
have  also  been  described  in  thb  article.  The  profile  and  plans 
of  H.M.  yacht  "  Alexandra "  are  ^ven  on  plates.  Fig.  84, 
Plate  X.,  IS  the  profile  which  riiows  m  sectional  elevation  all  the 
decks,  bulkheads,  machinery,  living  spaces,  store  roaces,  &c;  figs. 
86,  93,  94,  9S  and  96,  Plate  X.,  give  the  plans  of  the  promenade 
deck,  upper  deck,  main  deck,  lower  deck  and  hold  respectively  with 
important  fittings  shown  upon  them;  figs.  88,  8^,  90,  oi  and  9a, 
Plate  X.,  give  sections  of  tne  ship  showing  the  mboard  works  at 
stations  E,  D,  C,  B  and  A  on  the  profile  re^ectively ;  and  on  fig.  97. 
Plate  XII.,  b  given  the  midship  section  with  all  the  principal 
scantlings  of  the  framing  and  plating.  Fig.  98,  Plate  XlII.,  also 
gives  the  midship  section  of  H.M.  battleship  "  Lord  Nelson." 

Any  two  of  the  three  plans  of  the  sheer  drawing  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  "  horizontal  "  and  "  vertical "  planes  of  Descriptive 
Geometry,  and  are  theoretically  sufficient  to  define  the  shape  of  the 
vessel  completely,  but  the  threie  plans  are  practically  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  and  are  always  used. 

In  the  design  sheer  drawing  the  lines  may  represent  the  inter- 
sections of  planes  with  the  surtace  of  the  framing  of  the  ship,  or  with 
an  imaginary  surface  having  a  mean  poation  oetween  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  surface  of  the  ship  caiuied  by  the  system  of  plating 
adopted.  The  former  system  b  the  more  usual  in  the  drawugs  of 
steel-built  merchant  ships,  necessitating  an  allowance  on  all  measured 
dimensbns  used  in  calculating  displacement,  &c ;  the  latter  system 
te  usual  in  warships,  !n  which  the  surface  represented  by  the  sheer 
drawing  of  a  ship  plated  with  raised  and  sunken  plates  strakes  as 
described  on  p.  96a,  would  be  an  imaginary  surface  midway  between 
the  ootsides  oi  the  raised  and  the  sunken  strakes.  A  dieer  drawing 
on  thb  latter  system  b  said  to  show  displacement  lines  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  former  system  which  shows  "  moulded  **  or  frame 
lines.  In  the  case  of  vessels  with  a  plank  sheathing  over  tSie  bottom 
thie  surface  shown  on  the  sheer  drawmg  is  the  outside  of  the  i^nldng. 
I  As  the  primary  object  of  the  laying  off  of  the  ship  b  to  ascertam 
the  shape  of  the  frames,  the  suiiace  of  the  outside  of  the  frames 
is  always  that  which  is  laid  off  on  the  mould  loft  floor.  If  displacement 
lines  are  given  in  the  sheer  drawing  a  preliminary  ^ocess  of  deriving 
from  them  the  moulded  lines  b  necessary  before  laying^off  on  the  floor. 
The  process,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  involves  setting  m  the  requbite 
distance  along  the  normal  to  the  surface  shown  in  toe  sheer  drawing. 
Thb  b  easily  done  at  the  midship  section,  where  thf  normal  tothe sur- 
face lies  in  the  plane  of  the  section  and  coiqcides  with  the  normal  to 
the  curve  of  the  square  station  in  the  body  plan,  or  at  the  practically 
vertical  parts  of  the  ndes  of  the  ship,  where  the  normal  to  the  surface 
lies  in  the  water  plane  and  coindoes  with  the  normal  to  the  water- 
line  in  tibe  half-breadth  plan.  In  other  positions,  however,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  rabat  a  plane  containing  the  normal  on  one  of  the 
planes  of  reference,  set  in  the  required  distance  along  the  rabatted 
normal,  find  the  projections  of  the  point  in  the  frame  surface  so 
obtained  and  of  otner  rimilar  points,  and  thus  obtain  the  projections 
of  curves  on  the  frame  surface,  whidi  by  their  intersections  with 
ordinates  and  water-lines  would  give  a  new  set  of  square  stations 
and  water-lines  corresponding  to  the  moulded  surface  of  the  ship. 
Such  a  -process,  though  simpw,  b  more  laborious  than  b  neoessaiy 
in  view  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  required,  and  in  practice  it  is 
customaiv  to  set  in  normal  to  each  square  station  a  distance  slightly 
greater  tnan  the  thickness  of  the  plank  and  plating,  the  increased 
distance  requixtxl  being  roughly  estimated  from  a  conrideratton  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  water-lines,  without  producing  any  sensible 
error. 

The  frame  lines  having  been  obtained,  it  b  customary  at  some 
shipyards  to  *' fair"  the  body  on  paper  on  a  larger  scale  than  that 


of  the  sheer  drawing,  before  laying  off  on  the  floor.  Thb  saves  a 
certain  amount  of  Uoour  in  fairing  the  fuU-oind  bodv  on  b.^^^ 
the  floor,  the  errors  in  the  body  as  first  copied  on  the  floor,  fJ^S^ 
which  it  b  the  object  of  the  fairing  process  to  correct,  being  "''^V" 
proportional  to  tne  increase  in  scale  in  first  copying.  The  process  u 
similar  to  the  full-sized  fairing  which  b  described  oelow: 

A  straight  line  b  drawn  on  the  floor  parallel  to  a  fixed  stra^ht 
batten  nailed  to  the  floor  a  short  distance  from  the  wall  of  tlw 
building  to  represent  the  load  water-line  in  the  sheer  and  body 

Elans  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  whole  depth  of  the  ship  can 
e  drawn  with  regard  to  it  within  the  limits  on  the  floor  and  clear 
of  the  batten,  thie  inner  edge  of  which  becomes  the  base-line 
of  the  sheer,  half-breadth  and  body  plans.  The  fore  and  after  per- 
pendiculars of  the  sheer  and  half-breadth  plans  are  drawn  at  r^ht 
angles  to  thb  line  and  the  fixed  batten  m  convenient  positions 
near  the  ends  of  the  floor,  the  fore  perpendicular  on  the  right 
and  the  after  perpendicular  on  the  left  as  in  the  sheer  drawing, 
and  so  as  to  sulow  the  extreme  outlines  of  the  stem  aad  stem 
to  be  drawn  upon  the  floor  together  urith  not  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  length  of  the  sheer  and  half-breadth  plana  at  each  end  of 
the  ship.  A  line  perpendicular  to  the  water-line  and  the  fixed  batten 


fixed  batten.  The  level  or  water  lines  shown  on  the  sheer  drawing 
are  drawn  in  on  the  floor  parallel  to  the  load  water-line  so  as  to  serve 
for  both  the  aheer  and  body  plans.  Ordinates  representmg  those 
given  in  the  sheer  drawing,  which  correspond  to  the  sections  in  the 
Body  plan,  are  drawn  in  the  sheer  and  half-breadth  plans  and  others 
are  added  where  desired,  so  also  are  additional  water-lines  between 
those  shown  on  the  sheer  drawing  and  above  the  k»d  water-line,  so 
that  in  f  ull-«zed  drawing  on  the  floor  the  sections  and  stations  may 
be  sufficiently  near  for  fairing  the  whole  of  the  external  form  of  the 
ship.  If ,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  ship  is  too  long  to  be  laid  off  in 
one  length  on  the  floor  the  midship  portbns  of  the  dicer  and  half- 
breadth  plans  are  drawn  superposed  over  the  forward  and  after 
parts,  and  are  usually  contracted  bngitudinally  as  will  be  described 


The  (ustances  from  the  middle  line  along  each  water-line  in  the 
body  plan  of  the  original  sheer  drawing,  or  ofthe  enlarged  body  when 
the  process  of  prelinunary  fairing  has  been  adopted,  to  the  intersection 
of  the  water-line  with  each  section  are  measured  to  scale  and 
tabulated.  At  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  vicinity  of  and 
below  the  "bilge,"  where  the  water-lines  cut  the  square  stationsvery 
obliquely  and  the  points  of  intersection  become  somewhat  indeter- 
minate, dbgonal  Imes  as  shown  by  iD,  aD  in  fig.  99  are  drawn 
in  the  sheer  drawing  in  such  positions  as  to  intersect  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  square  stations  approximately  at  right  angles,  and 
the  corresponding  diagonal  lines  are  drawn  on  the  floor.  The 
distances  from  the  middle  line  of  the  body  plan  in  the  sheer  drawing 
along  the  diagonal  lines  to  their  intersections  with  the  sections  are 
mearared  and  tabulated.  It  b  usually  desirable,  especially  in  ships 
with  a  great  extent  of  practically  flat  bottom,  to  draw  bow  and 
buttock  lines  to  include  thb  portion  of  the  surface,  such  as  iB  in 
the  figure,  as  the  diagonab  Approach  more  or  less  closely  to  bow  and 
buttock  lutes  and  shorter  measurements  are  required  in  transferring 
the  Ihies;  the  hdghts  of.  their  intersections  with  the-  transverse 
sections  above  the  base-line  being  measured  and  tabulated.  The 
draught  of  water  of  the  ship  at  the  forward  and  after  perpendicubrs 
b  given  in  the  specification  enabling  the  underside  of  keel  m  the  sheer 
plan  to  be  drawn  in  on  the  floor  between  the  points  where  the  rise 
of  keel  commences  at  the  extremities.    The  flat  part  of  the  keel  b 

Snerally  uniform  in  width  for  the  greater  part  01  the  lengUi  of  the 
ip,  and  tapered  at  the  extremities.  The  line  representing  its  side 
must  be  drawn  on  the  floor  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  The  height  of 
keel-line  above  the  base-line  at  each  station  in  the  sheer  plan  and 
the  corresponding  half  siding  of  keel  are  the  coK>rdinates  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  corresponding  transverse  section  in  the  body  plan. 
The  lower  extremities  of  the  sections  are  at  once  fixed  in  the  body 
plan  by  the  intersections  of  their  horizontal  and  vertical  ordinates 
transferred  from  the  half-breadth  and  aheer  plans  For  the  upper 
endings  of  the  transverse  sections  in  the  body  plan  a  level  line  b 
gcoeruly  drawn  on  the  body  of  the  sheer  drawing  just  above  the 
projection  of  the  upper  deck  edge  and  the  sections  at  the  square 
stations  produced  to  meet  it.  Toe  intersections  of  thb  water-line 
with  the  sections  are  measured  and  tabulated. 

The  whole  of  thb  process  of  measurement  and  tabulation  b 
frequently  done  in  the  drawing  oflke,  and  the  "  Urftsman  "  orjperum 
who  conducts  the  laying  off  on  the  floor  b  not  supplied  with  the 
sheer  drawing,  but  only  with  these  tables  of  "  offseu,"  and  similar 
tables  for  the  lines  in  the  sheer  and  half-breadth.  The  process, 
however,  b  the  same  in  either  case. 

The  tabulated  measurements  for  the  sections  of  the  body  plan  are 
then  set  off  full  size  by  means  of  long  measuring  staffs  on  the  lines 
on  the  floor,  corresponding  to  those  m  the  sheer  drawing  on  which 
the  measurements  were  taken,  and  thus  give  points  whose  co- 
otdinates  are  to  those  of  the  corresponding  points  in  the  drawing  in 
the  ratio  of  48  :i ,  if  the  drawing  from  which  they  were  taken  was  to  a 
scale  of  i  inch  to  the  foot  as  is  usually  the  case.  A  suitable  wood 
batten  b  then  bait  or  "  peimed  "  as  nearly  as  possible  through  the 
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The  tnnsvene  frame  lines  are  the  intemctiona  with  the  frame 
aurface  of  traosverae  vertical  planea  paaainc  through  the  linea  of 
intenection  of  the  two  exterior  aurfacea  of  the  flanges  of  the  frame 
angfe  bar^  or  oiF  the  web  and  flange  of  aav  other  tvpe  of 
rolTed  section  which  may  be  used  tor  the  frame. 
The  distance  between  two  adjacent  frame  lines,  called 
the  **  frame  apexx,"  b  given  in  the  spectncation.  and  the  poaitiona 
of  the  framea  relatively  to  the  ordinates  are  shown  in  tae  sheer 
plan  of  the  aheer  drawiM.  The  frame  space  in  a  warship  ucommonly 
4  f L  within  the  limits  oT the  double  bottom  and  3  ft.  forward  and  aft. 
In  a  merchant  ship  the  spacing  is  usually  less.  The  positions  of  the 
planes  of  the  frames  are  set  off  along  the  middle  Itne  of  the  half- 
Dreadth  plan, -the  proper  scale  being  used  in  the  contracted  half- 
breadth,  and  ordinates  are  drawn  to  represent  their  traces  in  the 
half-breadth  and  aheer  plana.  The  projections  of  the  frame  lines 
in  the  body  are  obtained  from  the  mtersectiooa  of  the  ordinates 
with  the  water  and  diagonal  linea  in  the  half-breadth  and  the  bow 
and  buttock  lines  in  the  sheer  plan  in  a  manner  already  described 
in  the  case  of  the  more  widely  spaced  stations  used  in  fairing  the 
body.  These  frame  lines  in  the  body  ahould  require  no  further 
fainng  if  the  work  has  been  aocuratdy  done  when  uaing  the 
original  aquare  stations,  and  they  can  be  at  once  rased  in  on  the 
floor. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  usual  to  dtapose  the  transvene  framing 
of  a  ahip  entirely  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  trace  of  the  load 
water-plane  with  the  longitudinal,  plane  of  symmetry 
of  the  ship.  This  practice  leads  to  a  large  and  varying 
bevel  being  given  to  the  frame  ban  at  the  ends  of  a  vessel 
with  a  very  bluff  bow  or  stem,  and  it  becomes  a  practical  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  at  such  parta  to  aispose  the  frames 
in  planea  which  are  more  ncariy  normal  to  the  ^neral  surface  of 
the  ship  and  which  need  not  be  perpendicular  to  either  of  the  three 
planes  of  reference.  The  dispoaal  of  frames  in  this  way,  more  uaually 
in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  half-breadth  planea  only,  when  they 


Fig.  xox. 

are  called  "  cants,"  is  in  common  use  in  wood  shipbuilding,  it  being 
of  great  economical  importa.ice  that  the  timber  frames  shall  be  of 
square  or  nearly  square  section,  but  it  i»  also  adopted  in'  iron  and 
sted  ships  of  unusual  form  or  having  special  features,  such  for 
instance  as  a  lifting  screw  propeller. 

To  lay  off  a  cant  frame  or  '^  cant " :  Let  the  traces  of  the  cant  be 
aT,  ab  m  fiff.  loi.  Let  LL  be  the  projections  of  a  level  line  in  the 
three  plans  mtersecting  o^  at  6  in  the  half -breadth.  Then  61  in  the 
sheer  ts  the  vertical  projection  of  b,  and  a  curve  through  all  such 
points  as  61  is  the  projection  in  the  sheer  of  the  shape  of  the  frame 
or,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  moulding  edge  of  the  frame.  4i  in  the  body, 
where  Oi6i  is  equal  to  the  perpendicular  distance  of  b  from  the  midole 
line  of  the  half-breadth,  is  a  point  in  the  projection  in  the  body  plan; 
and  b'i  where  aj>t  is  equal  to  o^  is  the  position  of  the  point,  when 
the  cant  plane  is  hinged  about  a'b^  until  it  is  parallel  with  the  body 
plane.  Hence  a  curve  drawn  through  all  such  points  as  &i  is  the 
true  form  of  the  moulding  edge  of  the  cant.  To  obtain  the  anjjle 
which  the  surface  of  the  ship  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  moulding 
edge,  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  moulding  ed^  and  distant  from 
it  the  width  of  the  bevelling  board  must  be  laid  off  in  a  suitable 
position  in  the  body  plan.  Let  g'c^  £c  be  the  traces  of  such  a  plane 
where  a/,  the  normal  distance  between  it  and  the  plane  whose 
traces  are  a'b\  ab,  is  the  breadth  of  the  bevelling  board.  The 
vertical  projections  of  c,  viz.  ci  and  Ct,  in  the  sheer  and  body  are 
found  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  b;  but  in  order  to  obtain  the 
rabatted  curve  of  the  bevelling  edge  in  such  a  position  relatively  to 
the  moulding  edge  that  the  perpendicuUr  distance  between  the  two 
curves  measures  the  bevelling  in  the  same  way  that  the  perpendicular 


distance  between  two  frame  linea  of  the  acinare  body 
bevelling,  it  ia  necessary  to  firet  project  the  bevdliag  edige  oa 
the  plane  of  the  moulding  edge  before  rabatting  the  latter.  The 
whoie  operation  is  effected  by  making  0%  Ct  in  the  body  equal  to  fc 
in  the  hidf-breadth,  where  af  is  perpendicular  to  ab  and  ec.  A  curve 
through  all  such  points  as  Ca  is  the  bevelling  edge  laid  off  ia  the 
position  relative  to  the  moulding  edge  reauired,  the  bevdfiogs  being 
taken  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  oi  the  oidiiiary  ~ 
frames. 

Spots  on  the  cant  can  also  be  obtained  from 
fonow8^~Ill  fig.  10a  let  DD  be  the  projectioas  of  a 


diaconah  at 
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line  in  the  three  plana  cutting  the  horiaontal  traces  of  the 
and  bevellini^  eases  at  d  and  e  in  the  half-breadth.  The  pn> 
jcctionsdi,  CI  m  the  sheer  and  it,  ft  in  the  body  of  the  inteisecuona 
of  the  di^onal  line  with  the  planea  of  the  moulding  and  bevelUi^ 
edges  are  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  caae  cl  the  level  linr. 
and  the  method  of  obtaining  the  rabatted  positi<ms,  mhen  the 
(Jane  of  the  moulding  edge,  with  the  bevelling  edge  projected 
upon  it,  is  turned  about  a'6  until  it  is  parallel  to  the  body  plane.  ■ 
auo  analogous:  but  in  this  case  the  corresponding  poiats  of  the 
moulding  and  bevelling  edges  are  in  different  levd  pumes  di^  #y% 
Points  in  the  rabatted  curves  of  the  moulding  and  bcVeOing  edges  of 
the  cant  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  intenectioiis  with  bew  asd 
buttock  lines,  aa  shown  in  fig.  Z03,  where  BB  are  the  pcojectaons  of  the 
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bow  or  buttock  line  in  the  three  plans.  The  method  is  anaforas  to 
that  described  above  when  using  level  lines  and  as  shown  oy  the 
figure,  kt  and  k»  being  rabatted  positions  of  points  in  the *^*'~~ 
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91  In  Ihc  hilf-bmclili  plai 
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the  body  draw  ihe  mix  ol  a  Icvd  pline  WL. 

£L,  p't  »[  Ihii  pUiK  wilh  the  daubte  unt  ) 
itenecEion  dT  PL,  ^Y  with  Ihe  bQw  plaiw  is  ■ 
Iwapbneiand  to  the  bow  plane.  Since  this  j 
level  phoe  WL  and  to  the  bow  plane  cj,  iT. 
plane  d.  Hence  a'  b  a  pmni  in  ifae  du^ 
^uies.  Id  t  nmibr  manoer  <ic'  ii  a  point  in 
TherefDR  cif  it  Ibe  projection  of  Ihc  intent 
and  14  where  cif  cuu  ciJi  ua  point  where  the  d 
the  diagonal  Line.  In  nbitiiKnl  of  the  double  cj_, — - 
in  theGne  io.mM  perpendicular  to  AB.  If  now  m  b 
to  cA.  Ihen  M  uun  in  nfivM  » that  hiM  h  equal 

■  point  in  the  mouldiat  edge  of  [be  douUe-canted  frai 

ID iheer plan.  SinilarpdntaeaabeobuInedforcachdiiianaL  The 
plane  of  the  bevelluif  edge  ia  delermined  aa  previoukly  deicribed, 
and  the  beveUinf  edn  laid  off  nniilarly  lo  the  moQlding  edge,  enrpi 
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.  .  ..-  of  the  circular  wd)  W  connectinf  to  (he  ahatt  lube  an 
marlnl  on  the  mould.  The  iwyinc  anilei  made  try  Ibe  weba  con- 
nectini  the  cutinc  lo  ibe  (bell  platinf  forward  and  aft  ol  ibe  tna 
frame,  of  which  ihe  outliaea  art  iml  and  i^.  and  of  the  cacalat 
■  ■       ■  obuioal  by  i3>t  Mae 


•baft  vHi  not  cauie  any  lioHing  in  tbt  jj^'^      I 

frame  line.     Special  alKntion  muM  be  ^.    Ll 

given  lo   the   radiua  iiquired  at   Ihe  "^i^ 

•tufhni  box  bulkhead,  where  considerable  | 

apace  is  required   for  the  stuRins  box 

and  fittinat.  and  at  the  after  end  of 

the   double   bottom,   where   Ihe  thaft— although   well  clear  of 

line  to  permli  a  lufliiHent  depth  of  double  bottom  to  be  maintained 
withotit  bownr  out  the  frame  tint  as  ihown  by  the  imall  diarram 
in  the  figure.    The  frame.  No.  i  In  Ihe  figure,  where  Ihe  iwel!  la  to 

fioni  a.  the  trace  of  the  centre  of  shall  line  with  the  plane  ol  ihe 

erf  ahait  line  with  Ibe  other  frame  planes,  repreKflting  projections 
of  Ihe  iatertectioBs  with  the  Iranie  planes  of  a  plane  ihrough  the 
eenlre  of  shaft,  Thia  plane  is  pnijKted  on  to  a  diagonal  plane 
havii^  III  trace  oiitb  Ihe  liody  plane  parallel  lo  Ihe  Irace  of  the 
plane,  and  the  diagonal  plane  carrying  the  projection  wilh  it  ii 
rabatted  by  the  following  process.  Aconveniert  lineXYiatelected 
perpendicular  to  the  piallel  traca  in  Ihe  body  plan,  and  a  cirrte- 
•piHiding  line  XV  is  drawn  in  any  eonveaient  posiiion  on  the  Boor, 
having  ordinates  let  up  perpendir:uLar  to  il,  the  frame-Bpacing  apart- 
The  ^BUncei  from  XY  in  the  body  are  nwasurid  along  all  auch 
lines  as  nf  to  the  projections  of  the  centre  of  ihafl  and  to  Ibe  un- 
bosscdfiame  lines,  and  these  distances  are  set  up  from  XY  in  the 
pbnal  Ihe  correaponding  frame  ordinales  giving  Ihe  stra^ht  centre 
of  shaft  line,  and  GG  Ihe  plan  of  the  line  of  Inleneclioo  oTlhe  plane 
Ihrough  (he  oenlre  of  ahafl  wilh  Ihe  frame  surface.  The  radiua 
required  to  house  the  shaft  lube  and  fillings  is  lel  oul  from  ihe 
centre  of  ahafi  al  Ihe  boss  frame,  as  shown  by  k  in  plan,  and  a  fair 
line,  as  a  rulestraighlexcept  for  a  short  ditlanceal  Ihe  forward  end, 
lidruwn  from  Ihc  poinlni  found  to  breali  in  fair  wilh  Ihe  line  GG 


lied  for  obtaining  the  bevelling  at  th 


"""^t 


lOSS  to  the  ship^  stTuctuie  are  given  in  the  sped&ra- 
ion.    Tbe  detailed  drawing  appears  in  iheae  pages  show 
larticulan  logclher  with  the  shape  of  the  palms  vorkr* 
liner  end  'Of  the  biaclrcc  arms  lo  connect  them  to  tl 


iheatf  planea  sboWing  the  i 

SITdTin.  or.  f^"]^!!*!  ai 
la  frequently  t 


aft,  ihepBsIi. ... 

surface.    Each  mouhl  has  marked  ■ 
edged  batlen  forming  pan  of  Ihe  rm 


ibey  are  crossed  by  the  Iran 
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position  of  the  palms  and  the  direction  of  centre  of  shaft.  Guided 
by  these  moulds  and  the  detailed  drawing,  the  pattern  for  casting 
the  A  brau:kcts  is  made. 

The  projections  of  the  plate  and  longitudinal  ught  edges  are 
drawn  m  tne  body  plan  on  the  floor  by  measuring  tneir  distances 
from  the  middle  line  along  each  frame  line  in  the  half- 
fd^M  la      bl^k  model,  on  which  they  have  been  already  arranged, 
*****  enlarging  the  measurements  to  full  size  and  setting  them 

off  round  the  corresponding  square  stations  in  the  body. 
The  points  so  found  should  lie  on  fair  curves,  if  the  sight 
edges  have  bwn  properly  arranged  on  the  model,  except  of 
course  where  discontinuities  in  the  curves  may  occur,  as  where  a 
plate  sight  edge  crosses  a  longitudinal  sight  edge  to  avoid  an  acute 
intersection.  The  edges  of  the  sunken  strakes  of  plating  are  drawn 
parallel  to  and  distant  the  width  of  the  lap  from  the  sight  edges, 
and  as  already  stated,  the  breadths  of  the  bottom  plates  are  measured 
between  the  lines  of  plate  edges  so  found  and  used  in  ordering  the 
material  from  the  manufacturers. 

The  surface  of  the  inner  bottom  is  defined  relatively  to  the  outer 
bottom  by  the  depth  of  the  vertical  keel  and  longitudinal  frames 
given  in  the  specification.  The  outline  of  the  vertical  keel 
IS  also  shown  in  the  sheer  drawing,  and  the  general  shape 
of  the  inner  bottom  by  the  midship  section,  which  is  often 
supplemented  by  a  section  through  the  engine-room  where  the 
double  bottom  is  locally  made  deeper.  The  surface  of  the  longi- 
tudinal is  arranged  so  that  its  trace  with  the  plane  of  each  square 
station  is  approximately  normal  to  the  curve  of  the  square  station ; 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  method  of  drawing  the  ught  edges 
so  as  to  cut  the  frame^  lines  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles, 
this  is  approximately  the  same  thing  as  generating  the  surface  oC 
the  longitudinal  bvthe  normal  to  the  ship's  surface  as  it  moves 
along  the  sight  edge.  The  depths  given  in  the  specification  are 
depths  measured  in  the  plane  ot  the  square  stations,  and,  when  the 
longitudinals  are  fitted  on  a  raised  strake  of  outer  bottom  plating, 
are  greater  by  the  thickness  of  that  plating  than  the  distance  to 
be  set  in  from  the  frame  line  to  find  the  in&ide  of  the  frame  on  the 
inner  bottom.  The  latter  is  usually  worked  with  the  strakes  of 
plating  disposed  "  clinker  "  fashion,  or  is  sometimes  flush  with 
edge  strips  fitted  on  the  underside.  Points  in  the  sections  of  the 
inner  bottom  frame  surface  by  the  planes  of  the  square  stations 
are  obtained  by  setting  in  the  depth  of  the  longitudinals,  and  the 
surface  of  the  inner  bottom  is  faired  by  diagonal  and  water  lines 
in  the  same  way  as  the  outer  frame  surface.  In  the  engine-room 
space  where  the  depth  of  the  double  bottom  is  increased,  and  where 
there  are  usually  plane  surfaces  to  take  the  structure  under  the 
engine  bed,  and  a  cylindrical  recess  to  provide  clearance  for  the 
engine  cranks,  these  special  features  must  be  faired  separately,  so 
also  is  any  bossing  of  the  inner  bottom  at  the  after  end  to  allow 
clearance  for  the  shaft  tube  and  fittings. 

The  plate  edges  already  arranged  on  the  model  of  the  inn^  bottom 
must  be  transferred  to  the  floor  and  faired  in  the  same  way  as  those 
of  the  outer  bottom:  a'nd  the  breadths  of  the  plates  measured 
from  the  floor  must  be  used  in  ordering  the  material  from  the 
manufacturers. 

Before  and  abaft  the  double  bottom  the  transverse  frames  may 
consist  of  zed  bars,  split  at  their  lower  ends  for  the  insertion  of  a 
floor  plate.  The  longitudinals  are  reduced  in  depth, 
"'f'  .  and  are  intercostal  between  the  frames  until  they  coalesce 
sarfiosar  ^jjj  f^^  Qj,  Jqj^  j^jjjJ  ^fj  bulkheads,  or  they  are  con- 
tinued as  deep  sed  bars  slotted  over  the  narrower  trans- 
verse frames.  The  irnier  surface  of  the  frames  therefore 
does  not  require  any  process  of  general  fairing;  but  the 
upper  parts  of  the  floor  plates  are  drawn  on  the  floor,  and 
are  faired  locally  throughout  the  lengths  of  the  ship  where  they 
maintain  a  uniform  character. 

The  freeboard  forward  and  aft  and  amidships  is  generally  given 
in  the  specification  and  can  be  measured  from  the  sheer  drawing. 
Guided  by  these  dimensions  and  by  the  deck  lines  shown 
in  the  sheer  drawine.  the  heights  of  the  intersections  of  the 
beam  at  middle  with  the  square  stations  are  marked  on 
the  corr»ponding  square  stations  of  the  contracted  sheer  plan  and 
faired,  and  the  intersections  with  the  square  stations  are  tnen  pro- 
jected to  the  middle  line  of  the  body  plan.  The  round  up  or  camber 
of  the  midship  beam  of  each  deck  is  shown  on  the  midship  section 
drawing.  The  camber  line  is  a  circular  arc,  the  round  up  being  the 
versed  sine  of  half  the  arc  and  the  breadth  of  the  ship  at  the  level  of 
the  beam  the  chord.  A  mould  is  readily  constructed  to  these  data 
and  is  applied  so  that  the  chord  is  perpendicular  to  and  its  middle 
point  coincident  with  the  middle  line  or  the  body  plan  on  the  floor. 
When  the  centreof  the  arc  coincides  with  a  point  projected  from  the 
beam  at  middle  line  the  arc  cuts  the  correspondingsquare  station  at 
a  point  in  the  projection  of  the  beam-end  line.  The  points  in  the 
beam-end  or  beam-at-side  line  so  formed  should  lie  on  a  fair  curve, 
which  is  tested  by  projection  into  the  contracted  sheer  plan,  and  the 
line  is  then  rased  in  in  the  body  plan. 

The  shape  of  the  lower  protective  deck  in  a  battleship  is  shown  in 
the  sheer  drawing.  Throughout  that  part  of  the  length  of  the  ship 
covered  by  the  main  armour  belt,  which  rests  on  this  deck,  the  deck 
edge  usually  lies  in  a  water  plane-  The  middle  part  of  the  deck  also 
lies  in  a  water  plane,  except  where  it  is  raised  up  over  the  engines. 
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and  the  sloping  sides  form  cylindrical  surfaces.  The  straight  lines  of 
the  sides  knd  middle  part  of  the  deck  section  are  joined  oy  arcs  of 
circles  of  uniform  radius,  and  this  part  of  the  deck  is  necessarily  fair 
from  the  nature  of  the  method  of  constructing  the  sections  of  its 
surface.  At  the  ends  of  the  riiip  the  beam-at-middle  and  beam-at-side 
lines  are  copied  from  the  sheer  drawing  and  faired  on  the  floor  and 
the  beam  surface  between  these  points  may  be  faired  by  one  or  more 
bow  and  buttock  lines. 

The  surface  of  the  framing  behind  the  main  armour  belt  in  a  war- 
ship, arranged  as  shown  by  the  midship  section  depicted,  is  paralld 
to  the  surface  of  the  armour  and  distant  from  it  the  thick-  -^. 
ness  of  armour  and  wood  backing  plus  the  thickness  of  ^^^^fj^. 
plating  behind  armour,  ^nerally  a  double  thickness  of  ^ftH^j^ 
plating  flush  jointed.  This  distance,  less  the  thickness  of  fiz~~. 
the  shell  plating  already  taken  off  in  getting  in  the  frame  * 

lines,  is  set  in  normal  to  the  surface  shown  by  the  lines  on  the  floor 
in  wake  of  the  armoured  side  by  approximate  methods  similar 
to  those  used  in  taking  off  the  plank  and  plating,  and  the  pro- 
jections oT  the  frame  lines  behind  armour  m  the  body  plan  are 
thus  obtained  and  drawn  in.  The  frames  are  usually  single  zed 
bars  extending  vertically  from  deck  to  deck  and  axe  completely 
defined  by  these  lines  without  the  necessity  of  drawing  any  inside 
surface  lines. 

Projections  of  the  intersection  of  the  surface  of  the  frames  behind 
armour  with  the  beam  surface  of  the  deck  at  the  top  of  the  frames 
and  with  the  plate  surface  of  the  deck  at  their  heeu  are  drawn  in 
the  half-breadth  plan,  and  expansion  drawings  of  the  frame  surface 
are  prepared  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  will  be 
described  later  in  dealing  with  the  expansion  of  the  surface  of  each 
separate  armour  plate,  except  that  in  the  present  case  the  whole 
length  of  the  surface  b  expanded  in  two  or  three  ^-in.  scale  drawings. 
The  expanded  positions  of  the  frame  lines,  and  of  any  Imigitudinal 

Sirdcrs  which  may  be  fitted  behind  armour  are  shown  on  this 
rawing,  also  the  approximate  positions  of  the  armour  plate  butts 
and  edges  and  of  tne  armour  bolts.  The  butts  and  edges  of  the 
plating  Dchind  armour  are  arranged  on  this  drawing  and  tne  dimen- 
sions of  the  plates  measured  therefrom  in  ordering  them  from  the 
manufacturers. 

Thin  protective  plating  beyond  the  ends  of  the  main  armour  belt 
usually  projects  from  the  ship's  side  and  is  secured  without  wood 
backing  direct  to  the  shell  plating,  which  is  worked  in  two  thicknesses 
flush  jointed  in  wake  of  the  protective  plating.  In  this  case  the  frame 
surface  of  the  ship  already  laid  on  is  the  frame  surface  behind 
armour,  and  the  disposition  of  the  butts  and  edges  of  the  plating 
behind  armour  and  ot  the  armour  itself  is  arran^edon  the  half  block 
model;  but  only  the  platine  behind  the  armour  is  ordered  to  dimen- 
uons  taken  from  the  model. 

I^  is  important  that  the  detailed  information  giving  the  shapes 
and  dimensions  of  the  armour  plates  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers  as  early  as  possible  on  account  of  the  time  -^  . 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  this  material.   As,  more-  tS^j^ 
over,  modem  armour  plate  steel  is  so  hard  that  it  u  im- 


possible  to  cut  it  with  machine  tools,  the  plates  must  be  TTT^uL 
delivered  of  the  exact  size  required,  and  the  information  •'■"^ 
sent  to  the  manufacturers  must  be  of  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
For  this  reason  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  armour  plates  are 
sometimes  obtained  by  the  "  mocking  up  "  process,  in  which  the 
surface  of  the  armour  is  represented  in  three  dimensions  by  making 
moulds  or  batten  frames  to  the  sections  of  the  surface  in  tM 
body  plan  on  the  floor  and  erecting  them  in  their  correct  lateral 
and  Xore  and  aft  relative  positions.  The  positions  of  the  butts 
and  edges  of  the  plates  being  marked  on  the  frames  so  erected, 
the  moulds  for  each  plate,  as  described  below,  can  be  made  with 
great  accuracy,  and  this  process  is  practically  necessary  if  there 
IS  any  considerable  twist  in  the  surface  of  the  ship  where 
covered  by  the  armour. 

In  general,  however,  the  armoured  ride  is  very  little  twisted  and 
can  be  treated  for  practicable  purposes  as  a  developable  surface,  in 
which  case  the  necessary  information  can  be  obuined  by  a  process 
of  laying  off  as  described  below,  which,  though  otjviously  only 
approximate,  u' found  by  experience  to  be  sufiiaently  accurate  for 
practical  purposes. 

In  fig.  107  tne  portion  of  the  body  plan  shows  sections  of  thearmour 
surface  by  planes  of  the  frames,  which  are  generally  2  ft.  ap^rt  behind 
the  armour,  and  the  half  breadth  shows  projections  of  the  upper  and 
lower  boundaries  of  the  armour  surface,  and  of  the  joint  between  the 
two  strakes.  which  is  arranged  to  lie  in  a  level  plane.  The  armour 
belt  extends  from  the  main  deck  above  to  the  armour  deck  below. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  armour,  therefore,  follows  the  beam-at-skle  line 
of  the  main  deck;  but  is  generally  allowed  to  be  about  J  in.  below  it. 
so  as  to  make  sure  of  getting  in  the  armour,  in  spite  of  possible  small 
inaccuracies  in  building  the  rest  of  the  structure,  which  might  result 
in  restriction  of  the  space  between  the  two  decks.  The  lower  edge 
follows  the  armour  declc  edge,  which  is  usually  a  level  line  throughout 
the  length  of  the  belt:  but  is  kept  an  inch  or  two  above  it  to  avoid 
making  the  armour  plates  with  a  sharp  edge  to  fit  the  acute  angle 
between  the  protective  deck  and  the  ship's  mde:  the  armour,  how- 
e^'e^.  actually  rests  on  the  deck  as  shown  by  the^  midship  ■**tion 
depicted.  The  butts  of  the  armour  are  arranged  "  brick  fashion,  that 
is.  the  butts  of  one  strake  at  the  middle  01  a  plate  in  the  adjacent 
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strake,  and  each  butt  should  be  as  close  as  possible  to  one  of  the 
vertical  frames  behind  armour  in  order  to  allow  the  armour  bolts  to 
be  sufficiently  near  the  butt  of  the  plate.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
convenient  both  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  for  erecting  the 
plates  at  the  ship,  to  have  the  butt  sunaces  as  nearly  as  possible 
normal  to  the  surface  of  the  plates.  The  butts  are  therefore  arranged 
in  vertical  planes  whose  traces  in  the  half-breadth  plan  lie  in  direction 
between  the  normals  to  the  projections  of  the  upper  and  lower  edges 
of  the  i>late.  The  lengths  of  the  plates  are  made  as  great  as  possiole 
taking  into  consideration  the  capacity  of  the  manufacturer  s  rolls 
and  of  the  appliances  for  handling  them  during  erection  at  the 
ship. 

TO  lay_  off  any  plate  such  as  that  of  which  the  projections  of  the 
intersections  of  the  planes  of  the  butts  with  the  surface  of  the 
armour  are  ab^  cd  m  the  bodv  plan  and  ai6i,  Cidi  in  the  half 
breadth,  a  straight  line  YY  is  orawn  in  the  body  plan  so  that  iu 
direction  lies  between  the  directions  of  the-  normals  to  ab  and  cd 
at  the  poinu  where  they  cut  YY,  and  a  straight  line  XX  is  drawn 
in  the  nalf-breadth  plan  similarly  lying  between  the  normals  to  <h  Ci, 
and  6|  di  and  approximately  at  the  centre  of  the  plate. 

Battens  are  bent  to  the  curves  aYb,  cYd,  aiXti,  biXdi  and  the 
points  named  are  marked  on  the  battens  so  as  to  give  the  lengths 
aY,  bY,  fliX,  &c.,  measured  round  the  curves.  A  pair  of  rectangular 
axes  OX,  OY  are  then  drawn  in  any  convenient  position  on  the 
fkx)r  and  the  points  at,  &»,  Ct,  dt  found  such  that  the  co-ordinates  of 
at  are  Ya,  X&i,  of  b,,  Yb  and  X6i,  of  ct,  Yc  and  Xci,  of  dt.  Yd  and  Xdi. 
The  figure  a^bacnit  obtained  by  joining  the  points  so  found  by 
straight  lines  is  regarded  as  the  expanded  ^ape  of  the  surface  of 
the  plate.  A  flexible  batten  mould  is  made  to  this  figure  and  is  used 
by  the  manufacturer  to  mark  the  four  comers  of  the  plate  and  thus 
to  get  its  superficial  size.  A  pair  of  moulds  such  as  N  are  made,  one 
to  the  top  and  the  other  to  the  bottom  of  the  plate^in  the  half -breadth 
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plan,  showing  the  purvature  of  the  edge  and  the  direction  of  the 
butts;  and  another  pair  such  as  M,  one  at  each  butt,  showing  the 
curvature  of  the  edge  of  the  butt  plane  and  the  sectional  shape  of 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  plate.  The  butt  moulds  are  made  to  the 
section  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  by  the  plane  of  the  frame,  whkh 
is  indistinguishable  from  the  section  by  the  very  slightly  inclined 
plane  of  tne  butt.  Each  of  the  butt  moulds  serves  for  the  two 
pUtcs  which  ioin  at  the  butt,  but  each  edge  mould  refers  only  to  one 

f>Iate.  FemaJe  moulds,  the  backs  of  whkh  are  straight  lines  whkh 
ie  in  one  plane,  or,  as  it  is  technkally  expressed,  are  "  out  of  wind- 
ing "  when  the  moulds  are  in  their  proper  position,  are  also  made  to 
fit  on  the  butt  and  edge  moulds  as  P.  Q  in  the  figure.  By  means  of 
these  moulds  the  manufacturer  makes  each  separate  plate  to  its 
correct  curvature  and  twist,  while  the  top  and  bottom  "  out-of- 
winding  "  moulds  for  two  or  more  consecutive  plates  have  a 
common  straight  line  drawn  on  them  as  //  in  the  figure,  to*  fix 
the  relative  position  of  the  plates  when  they  are  temporarily 
erected  at  the  manufacturer's  works  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
their  shape. 

A  drawing  is  also  made  showing  superposed  expansions  of  the 
back  and  front  surfaces  of  the  armour  without  any  hecessity  for 
extreme  accuracy,  as  these  surfaces  are  fully  jdefined  oy  the  moulds. 
The  butts  and  edges  of  the  plates  with  numbers  identifying  each 
plate  with  its  nnoulds  are  shown  on  this  drawing.  * 


The  specification  gives  particulars  of  the  dimennons  of  the  bolt 
to  be  used  and  lays  down  the  general  principle  of  their  distributioo, 
e.g.  one  bolt  to  so  many  square  feet  of  armour.  The  bolts  are 
approximately  arranged  in  accordance  with  this  tptc^cMtkm  oa 
tne  expansion  of  the  plating  behind  armour.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  present  drawing  their  positions  must  be  definitely  fixea  aumciently 
clear  (^  the  frames  behind  armour  to  allow  space  for  putting  on  the 
nuts.  With  vertkally  arranged  frames  practically  tne  fore  and  aft 
position  only  is  of  importance  from  this  point  of  view.  The  pro* 
lections  of  tne  normals  to  the  plate  surface  representing  the  centre 
fines  of  the  bolts  are  drawn  in  the  half-breadth  c4an,  and  shifted 
if  necessary  to  give  the  required  clearance  of. the  frames.  The 
positions  of  the  centres  on  the  back  of  the  plates  are  then  measured 
along  the  curved  sections  of  this  surface  in  the  body  and  balf-breadch 
plans  from  the  nearest  edge  and  butt,  and  theae  distanrf  are  indi- 
cated in  figures  on  the  drawing. 

The  positions  of  any  holes  Tor  the  fastenings  of  top  and  boCtoa 
edge  covering  plates,  or  of  any  fittings  to  go  on  the  outside  smface 
of  the  armour  are  also  shown  by  figured  distances  from  the  9t^ge% 
and  butts  of  the  plates  on  this  drawing.  All  holes  must  be  drilled 
and  tapped  in  the  plates  by  the  manufacturer  before  the  fiuJ 
hardenmg  process  whkh  renders  the  material  unworkable. 

The  dnwing  also  shows  the  plate  in  each  strake  selected  as  the 
"  shutter  in  "  or  last  plate  to  be  fitted  in  place.  This  plate  is  not 
finally  completed  by  the  manufacturer  until  all  the  rest  are  in  place 
at  the  ship  and  moulds  have  been  made  to  the  space  which  remains 
to  be  filled  up. 

The  moulds  for  screen  bulkhead  armour  are  prepared  in  a  similar 

manner,  but  the  process  is  usually  simpler  as  the  surface  ot  this 

armour^  when  not  actually  plane,  is  cylindrical  with  a  vertical 

generating  line  and  therefore  accurately  developable. 

For  barbette  armour  nothing  more  than  a  drawing  ja  usuaOy 

necessary,  the  barbette  being  ciicular  in 
plan,  the  surface  cylindrical  and  the  top 
in  a  horizontal  plane. 

The  information  issued  from  the  MoukI 
Loft  for  the  guidance  of  the  workmen  i« 
the  shipyard  has  been  generally  cMbrsI 
passed  over  in  the  foregoing  ^w^ 
description,  whkh  has  been  de- 
voted principally  to  the  informatioa  pf^ 
pared  tor  the  guidance  of  manufoctnren 
of  material,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  tm^ 
that  all  the  material  is  ordered  before 
erection  is  begun.  Much  of  the  informa- 
tion for  the  erection  of  the  frames  and 
other  parts  of  the  structure,  including  the 
•keel  and  transverse  and  longitudinal 
frames  amidships,  may  be  given  before  the 
ends  of  the  ship  are  faired  on  the  floor. 

Ked  battens  are  provided  giving  the 
•pacing  of  the  transverse  frames  throi^h* 
out  the  length  of  the  ship,  the  y^ 

lines  defining  their  positions  oa 
the  battens  being  marked  with  the  <fis- 
tingfuishing  numtxrs  by  whkh  the  frames 
are  identinied  00  all  the  drawing  mouMa 
and  information  subsequently  tsnied. 
The  drawing  showing  the  siae  of  each 

Shite  and  the  position  ^  each  butt  of  the 
at  and  vertical  ked  plating  and  awle 
bars,  prepared  in  connectioa  with  the 
ordering  of  the  material,  b  completed  to 
show  all  details  of  the  ked  and  its  rivetov 
in  accordance  with  the  specification,  and 
serves  as  information  for  its  erectioa. 
Section  moulds  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  frame  lines 
in  the  body  plan  for  guidance  in  shaping  the  flat  keel  plates  tra]»> 
versely,  and  on  these  the  edges  of  the  adjacent  plates  are  also 
marked. 

The  practke,  at  one  time  ouite  common,  of  making  batten  moulds 
to  each  frame  line  on  the  Mould  Loft  floor  for  the  gukianoe  of  the 
workmen  employed  bending  the  angle  or  xed  ban,  and 
shaping  and  assembling  the  parts  <3  the  frame,  is  now 
almost  entirely  superseded,  by  the  use  of  the  "  serive- 
board."  Such  batten  moulds,  when  issued,  showed  the  outline 
of  the  frame,  or  of  the  part  of  the  frame  between  two  longi- 
tudinals, the  shape  of  the  floor  plate  or  braclret  plates,  the  pontioo 
of  the  plate  edges  and  other  bevelling  spots,  and  generally  evnything 
necessary  for  completing  the  frame  ready  to  go  into  iu  place  at  the 
ship. 

The  scrive-board  u  an  auxiliary  mould  loft  floor  ccnstmcted 
conveniently  near  the  frame-bending  slabs,  and  having  copied  00  H. 
with  certain  modifications  or  additions  adapting  it  to  the 
practkal  needs  of  the  shipyard  work,  the  wlrale  of  the 
body  plan  as  lakl  off  on  the  Mould  Loft  floor.  For  con- 
venience in  copying  the  lines  it  is  sometimes  made  so  th^  it  caa 
be  divided  into  portaUe  parts  and  taken  to  the  Mould  Loft  to  have 
the  lines  copied  on  it,  and  then  transported  to  its  proper  positioa 
and  put  together  again.    Otherwise  it  is  a  fixture  in  itt  proficr 
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in  Ihv  body  plan  on  the  mould  Lolt  Ikior,  including 
tdfo  dT  fll  (nnivcne  [nmei,  IhE  inner  cdgia  id 
bDliom,  and  the  uppo  ediio  nf  all  Soar  plala  oi 

'       in>  oTpUu  (d«  of  iiuiH  af . 

''-mea  and  nuia  longitudiaal  buLkbeada.  pr 
llaea  for  all  deck*,  aod  of  the  intcnKtioA  i 
the  beam  uinace  ol  the  protective  deck  bw  the  pUnc  of  each  Inn., 
are  cd^ed  oa  the  acrivfrboord  and  need  is  on  ita  turfacc  Thi 
■erivc-boaid  thua  (ivea  complcti 

tfiAeailoaB  of  every  part  of  each  — ^ .-. 

define  tbe  frame  tbe  "  bevelUiif  "  U  rrquirRl 

tht  aoije  between  the  tw- ' ''■' '-  "- 

frame  cofinectioff  it  to 
bevdUnf  ia  uauuty  ffvt 

i—  ' EilitlgJIIIOl 


Tuhi-angled  triangle  of  wt 
Of  thia  tnanaie  ocpodte  tl 
of  tbe  f  nne  at  thTipot 


bottom  In  the  plane  norinal 

-J u . ; :u.  :. 

of  that  at  irtjch  ttie  bcvtUii.. , 

triangle  i>  made  equal  te  twin  the  frame  apace.  The  bevrilingi  lor 
each  Trame  are  muked  on  a  bevelling  boaid,  the  anDlab(!(ween  the 
atraight  Hdh  nurked  on  the  lide  of  ihe  board  and  uic  flraight  edge 


irned  towards  the  midthi 

■eciion,  »  aa  to  make  the  true  bevelling  alwavt  vreatcr  tha 
a  right  an^gle,  or  "  atanding  "  aa  it  ia  utiiaily 

Iradntioctaon  10  "under"  bevelling,  wtiich  ii  ».»  uhu  •  w^^ 

Special  beveling  framea  are  used  in  markinf  the  bevelling  boardi 
Iw  which  the  conitruciion  of  the  trianglea  is  reduced  to  a'"^"     ' 
the  normal  meaturemcnl  between  the  frame  iinca  and  dra 
hypotenute  directly  on  the  bcveliing  board-  Theflangeaof 
ura  on  the  itiaide  edge  of  the  fEwne^orthe  "  reverie"  fn 
utuaHy  point  tbe  tome  way  (that  la  towardt  the  midahi 

bmdth  qf  the  iongiiudii , 

frame  anglei.  But  throughout  the  double  baltomnritheTbevell..„ 
diflen  much  from  a  rU[ht  angle,  '  When  Ihc  longftudinala  taper  in 
breadth  tepante  bevelungf  must  bo  Cakeo  for  the  inner  angles  by  a 

method  limibr  to  that  ah—-'--  -■ =■— '  •—  ■■"  ' '- 

Outude  the  double  bottom 
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Parallel  ftraight  linet  Aid,  A«Gi,  the  dwUnoe  between  which  u 
equal  to  the  normal  distance  between  the  two  involutes  in  the 
body  plan,  are  drawn  in  any  convenient  position  on  the  floor, 
and  perpendicular  ordinates,  I.  a,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  drawn  between 
them  distant  the  frame  space  apart.  The  longitudinal  is  developed 
in  this  plan  on  the  assumption  that  when  its  surface  is  unrolled 
the  involutes  ai  b\  gx  &nd  Oi  6|  fi  will  coincide  with  the  straight 
lines  Aid  and  Aid  respectively.  Taking  g^  in  the  body,  repre- 
sented by  dd  in  the  plan,  as  the  fixed  end  oithe  longitudinal  from 
which  the  surface  is  to  be  imroUed,  the  lengths  fi/t,  fiei,  &c.,  jue 
measured  along  the  curve  of  the  involute  and  set  on  along  the  lines 
6, 5, 4,  &c.,  in  the  plan  giving  the  points  Fs,  £«,  &c,  which  represent 
with  siiihcient  approximation  the  true  positions  of  points  of  the  line 
fli  61  ci  di  e\  /i  gt  in  space  relatively  to  a  straight  line  through  ft 
perpendicular  to  the  body  plane.  A  batten  is  bent  through  the  points 
d  Fa  E»  Di  Ci  Bi  Aa  thus  obtained,  and  the  positions  of  the  points 
marked  on  the  batten,  which  is  then  allowed  to  spring  straight  along 
the  line  dAi.  the  points  Fi  Ei  Di  Ci  Bi  Ai  being  markedf  rom  Ute  corre- 
sponding marks  on  the  batten.  The  points  r  t  Et  Dt  Ca  Bt  A*  are  ob- 
tained from  the  other  involute  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  straight 
lines  FiFt,  EiEt,  &c.,  obtained  by  joining  corresponding  points  are 
regardttl  as  the  expanded  oositions  of  the  traces  of  the  longitudinal 
surface  with  the  planes  of  the  frames.  The  distances  G«G,  riF,  EtE, 
Sec,  are  then  made  equal  to  gtg,ft(,  f^,  Sec,  in  the  body,  and  the  curve 
G  F  E  D  C  B  A  through  the  points  so  found  is  the  expanded  sight 
edge  of  the  longitudinal.  The  distances  GGo,  FF«,  EE«,  &c.,  are  then 
made  ec^ual  to  the  depth  of  the  lonptudinal  in  the  plane  of  the  cor- 
responding frame  stations,  when  d  Fo  E«  Do  C«  B*  A«  will  be  the 
expanded  shape  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  longitudinal. 

The  method  described  above  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  lay  off  a 
whole  longitudinal  in  one  length,  if  it  is  not  abnormally  twisted. 
A  modification  of  this  method,  in  which  the  involutes  oi  61  ft  and 
Oi  6|  fa  are  replaced  by  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  the  trace, 
from  which  the  longitudinal  is  to  be  unrolled,  may  be  used;  but, 
without  affording  any  substantial  simplification  of  the  work,  its 
accuracy  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  method  described  above, 
that  it  IS  not  safe  to  lay  off  more  than  two  or  three  plates  of  the 
longitudinal  in  one  length  by  it. 

When  the  kingitudinal  is  much  twisted,  as,  for  example,  when  the 
longitudinal  surface  at  its  end  is  to  be  made  continuous  with  a  deck 
flat,  which  is  not  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  ship,  it  is  generally 
desirable  to  use  the  mote  laborious  but  reliable  method  of  "  mocking 
up. 

In  fig.  109  the  curves  numbered  i  to  6  are  projections  of  fnime  lines 
in  the  Dody  plan,    a  6  c  d  e  /  is  the  projection  of  the  sight  edge 

of  the  longitudinal 
breaking  into  the 
projection  of  the 
edge  of  a  deck  flat 
at  a,  and  ai  bi  Ci  di 
Ci  f\  is  the  projection 
of  the  inner  edge  of 
the  longitudinal. 
The  edges  of  the 
longitudinal  are 
fairra  so  that  the 
traces  of  the  longi- 
tudinal with  the 
planes  of  the  frames 
shall  turn  uniformly 
j»  from  the  horizontal 

•pnrv— u±  _  position  of  the  deck 
r  ^^  flat   at   aax   to   the 
position  of  the  main 
part    of    the    longi- 
Fig.  109.  tudinal    normal    to 

the  frame  lines  at  6 
and  beyond,  the  depth  of  the  longitudinal  in  the  planes  of  the 
frames  being  kept  constant. 

LL  Is  the  trace  of  a  level  plane  drawn  convenientlv  near  to  the  sight 
edge  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  entirely  below  all  the  traces  of  the 
lon^tudinal  with  the  planes  of  the  frames  throughout  the  length 
which  is  to  be  mocked  up.  Trapezoidal  frames  made  of  four  straight 
battens  nailed  together  at  the  comers,  such  as  X  Y  E  E  in  the  figure, 
are  made  to  show  the  relative  position  of  the  traces  of  the  longi- 
tudinal surface  and  of  the  level  plane  with  the  plane  of  each  frame. 
The  outer  and  inner  ends  of  the  trace  of  the  longitudinal  surface  are 
marked  on  the  upper  batten  of  each  frame  as  at  e,  ti,  and  a  point 
Oi,  fixing  the  bteral  position  of  each  batten  frame  relatively  to  a 
convenient  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  the  ship's 
frames,  is  marked  on  the  lower  batten.  A  diagonal  plane  such  as 
DD  can  be  used  instead  of  the  level  plane  LL  for  convenience  in 
allowing  smaller  and  better-shaped  batten  frames  to  be  used ;  and 
the  process  is  precisely  the  same. 

The  batten  frames  are  then  erected  on  their  bases  XY  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  floor,  parallel  to  one  another  and  distant  the 
frame  space  apart,  with  the  points  O  in  all  the  frames  lying  in  one 
straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  batten  frames.  The  upper  edges 
of  the  upper  battens  then  define  the  true  shape  of  the  longitudinal 
surface  in  three  dimensions,  and  a  fair  curve  through  the  points 


tf,  &c.  marked  00  the  battens  represents  the  outer  edge,  and  thnongb 
points  tfi,  &c,  the  inner  edge  of  the  longitudinaL 

Whether  the  shape  of  the  k>ngitudinal  has  been  obtained  by 
devekjpment  on  the  floor  or  by  the  mocldng-up  process,  batten 
moulds  are  made  to  the  outline  of  each  plate,  the  butts  being  aiianged 
to  come  in  the  middle  of  a  frame  space  allotted  to  them  in  the  draw- 
ing, giving  the  shift  of  butts  of  bottom  plating  and  longitudinab. 
Cross  battens  are  fitted  to  mark  the  position  of  each  transvene 
frame,  and  diagonal  battens  in  each  frame  space  to  stiffen  the  mould, 
and  to  carry  marks  or  figuies  indicating  the  shape  and  dimcasaoas 
of  the  lightening  hole,  which  occurs  between  each  pair  of  frames  ia 
non-watertight  longitudinals.  These  moulds  are  used  by  the  workmea 
for  marking  off  the  shape  of  the  plates  and  the  positions  of  the 
rivet  holes  in  them,  the  sue  and  spacing  of  the  rivets  being  given  by 
the  specification.  No  moulds  giving  the  twist  of  the  longitudinal 
are  required,  as  that  is  so  small  that  the  plane  plate  can  be  pressed 
down  into  shape  on  the  ends  of  the  parts  of  the  transverse  fianaes. 
which  must  be  already  in  position  when  the  k>ngitiidinai  is  enscted 
at  the  ship. 

The  external  sectional  shape  of  the  bik;e  Iced  in  a  sheathed  ship 
consists  of  a  single  steel  pbte  in  the  middle  of  the  section  covered 

over  by  wood  trimmed  to  shape.     The  plate  lies  in ^^ 

a  diagonal  pkuie  and  is  readily  laid  off  oy  rabatting  B^^tmL 
the  diaaonal  plane.  This  gives  the  true  form  of  the  tntcrsectioa 
of  the  oilge  keel  plate  with  the  surface  of  the  frames,  and  the 
outer  edge  of  the  plate  b  obtained  by  setting  out  from  the  inner 
edge  the  specified  width  of  the  ked  plate  plus  an  allowanoe  for  the 
thickness  of  the  shell-plating. 

In  an  unsheathed  ship  the  bilge  keel  is  of  triangular  aectitn.  as 
shown  in  the  body  plan  in  fig.  99,  and  is  formed  by  two  steel  plates 
riveted  together  at  their  outer  olges  and  connected  to  the  dteO- 
plating  by  anele  bare  at  their  inner  edges,  the  space  between  the 

Elates  being  filled  with  wood.  In  this  case  the  middle  plane  of  the 
eel  is  a  diagonal  plane,  as  shown  by  2D  in  the  figure.  The  depth  off 
the  bilge  keel  at  each  frame  plus  the  allowance  for  shell-plating  is 
set  out  from  the  frame  line  along  the  diagonal,  giving  the  vertex  of 
the  section  of  the  keel  at  each  frame  station.  A  triangular  moald  0 
then  made  to  the  section  of  the  bilge  keel  shown  in  the  rokbhip 
section  drawing  and  is  applied  with  its  vertex  coinciding  with  the 
points  on  the  floor  found  as  described  above  and  with  its  oentre  Kae 
coinciding  with  the  diagonal,  and  the  traces  of  the  sides  of  the  keel 
are  drawn  by  it  at  each  frame  station  as  o^,  ^.  in  the  figure. 

The  surface  of  each  side  of  ^he  keel  is  thoi  developed  in  the  ssbk 
way  as  the  surface  of  a  longitudinal  except  that  in  thb  case,  since 
all  the  traces  are  parallel,  the  involutes  uwd  in  the  case  of  the 
longitudinal  become  straight  lines,  and  the  devdopment  b  strictty 
accurate.  A  mould  to  eaurh  plate  of  the  bilge  keel,  similar  to  the 
mould  for  a  longitudinal  plate,  is  prepared  uom  the  expansioo  as 
the  floor  and  issued  for  the  guidance  of.  the  workmen.  A  trianeular 
batten  mould,  made  to  show  the  angle  between  the  diagonal  tMane. 
in  which  the  centre  of  the  bilge  keel  lies,  and  the  honxontal.  and 
having  marked  on  it  a  point  to  be  set  at  a  given  distance  from  the 
middle  line  plane  of  the  ship  at  the  height  «  the  under  side  of  the 
keel,  is  also  issued  to  enable  the  position  of  the  centre  line  oi  the  bilge 
keel  to  be  sighted-in  on  the  bottom  pbtinff  of  the  ship. 

The  remaining  information  issued  for  tne  erection  of  the  sbto  is 
mostly  in  the  form  of  drawings,  which  are  brgely  descriptive  rather 
than  dimensioned,  inasmuch  as  the  frames  and  beams  <n  _ 
the  ship  being  once  erected  all  other  principal  parts  have  ***^^i^ 
to  conform  to  them  in  shape,  even  where  a  slight  difference  may 
occur  between  their  shape  as  erected  and  as  laid  off  on  the  mould 
loft  floor. 

All  the  drawing!  of  the  structure  and  <^  the  fittings  most  be 
pushed  on  and  issued  to  the  shipyard  in  good  time.  Very  much 
of  the  success  achieved  in  actual  building  will  depend  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  drawing  office,  and  the  rapidity  with  whkh  the 
various  detailed  working  pUns  can  be  supplied  for  guidance. 
These  plans  must  be  accurate  and  complete,  and  mtist  be  ready 
as  soon  as  required.  Tbe  drawing-office  staff  has  the  oveisi^t 
of  weights  actually  worked  into  the  ship,  a  careful  recmd  of 
whidr  shoidd  be  kept.  Each  firm  has  its  ovm  system  <rf  work 
in  these  departments,  but  experience  shows  that  tbe  more 
thorough  and  systematic  the  work  in  the  drawing  office  and  iu 
adjunct,  the  mould  loft,  the  better  the  general  nsult.  Another 
Important  record  b  the  cost  of  materiab  and  bbour.  In  aD 
shipyards  careful  account  b  kept  of  workmen's  time,  whether 
employed  on  piece  or  by  the  day.  Many  different  systems  are 
in  vogue;  but  whatever  the  system,  the  aim  b  to  record  the  cost 
of  the  labour  in  each  trade,  and  the  detailed  cost  of  varkms  parts 
of  the  ship. 

While    the    work    connected    whh    bying-off    and    obtainicg 

materials,  &c.,  b  going  on,  the  shipwrights,  assisted  by         - ^^ 

handy  labourere,  prepare  the  ground  for  the  keel  blocks.         ^2i 
by  tne  blocks  at  the  proper  height  and  inclination.  aiKl         ^^ 
secure  them  against  being  floated  away  by  the  tide  or  bdng 
accidentally  tripped  while  the  ship  b  building.    The  blocks 
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s  marlied  aod  punched. 
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'boardt.  the  final  adjiHInienla 
'^—-Jied,  and  ibe  iiork  Kcun 


ubic  riveted.  Ihe 
K  made  ready,  by 

iLacv  and  fairwl  by 

imber  of  coDtidcrable  lenaih.  aawn  out  in  kni  ttrairiil 
pieceaotiquaretiantveneaection.  Tbey  hold  the  framei  in  po>ii»n 
unta  the  ouuide  plaling  i>  riveud.  Upon  them  are  maj^  the 
lioe*  at  which  Ihey  null  be  cnnard  by  each  fnnie.  and  Ihry  are 
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boardt   Some  torn 
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n  Ihe  gnund  before 


dS^oJ''^ 


IDOre  complicaled,  aa  Ibe  Irajuverae  EramH  cannol  be  lifted  into 
place  aa  a  whole.    There  are  many  varictin  in  ihp  arTangeinaiti  in 

framiiu  at  a  bSl^ad  ud  elKwlM^  Ibe  b^ll^ead'itaeH  nth'all 
ill  tliflenini  ban  and  attachmenli  lo  the  aidet  of  Ibe  vCBel.  and  the 
Inner  bollon.  At  the  catre  line,  immediately  over  Ibe  Oat  lied 
pSate«,Ihereiia  vertical  rirder,  ihe  fuU  depth  01  the  double  bottom, 
connected  lo  the  Oat  keelplate  and  u  the  cenire  plate  of  Ihe  inna 
bollom  by  contlnuoua  doublfr4aale  ban.  Thia  centre  tirder  may 
or  may  not  be  water-tifht,  aocor^nf  to  the  deiired  tank  arranfe- 
mttiti.  The  tnnavene  fnmca  an  in  four  pam:  the  two  bwer 
eiftending  on  either  eidn  from  the  centre  finSer  to  tfle  nar^ 
plate  of  the  double  bottom,  which  la  a  contiouo'''  "«*-•  'J  -n»«*i 

connniction ;  and  th*  two  up —  ' •' 

topjwka.    The  lower  porta  coi 
■t  it>  vdget  for  attaching  it  tv  luc  ^ 
centre  girder  and  the  margin  plata.    , 
plalc*  arc  wlid,  and  the  anele  ban 
tight;  elaewhere  they  are  lightened  1 

attached  to  the  ihallaw  fiangeot  thefr 


r,  liw 


1*0  interco«al  girdera,  Ihe  plate*  of  whi 
angle  ban  to  th?  floon  and  lo  Ihe  ihell 


...aJS 

of  the  intercoala]  (^lea  wbidi  CJCIead  beyond  (he 

of  erection,  after  the  Sal  keel  plate  ia  laid  upon  the 

,nd  the  centre  girder  placed  upon  it,  the  two  lower  pam  i^ 

'-'—"--ex 


?ht  lUtr  edge"ol' 

■IIuLl  lo'th^  ir 

Ihe  impreuion  tha 

When  Ihe  margi 


^bya 


plating     The 


tl  completely  through  tl 
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I'Se^'c^ 
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pbHt  an  tba  worfcid.  and  an  t«ip11ted  [rom  the  plat*  Ihey  an  I  In  a  aadA't  Er  fa 

intvnded  to  occupy  on  tlv  thip,     Tbey  art  lEcpl  at  the  pnpef  I  cot*' ' — '  '*^^ 
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InuiKltd  to  occupy  on 

dkiancc  (rem  the  TninH.  _, ,     

thicluicH  at  the  adjacent  tnwle  pUtc*.   Toward*  the*. 

-"  -■--  -■-■-  •■■ imber  <A  Hnlin  of  plitiof  niuB  ba 

-     '        the  InnK*  b  aiaS  leu  Ibia 

.__  , -.    Slnkn  an  ioUDduccd  for 

purpoK;  they  an  Hnfle  plats,  khkh  ai  one  end 
ve  the  butu  of  lira  pUiH,  aod  al  Ihe  other  tbe  butt 


Theoumbe 

B^'al'the's 
bouThood  of  X 


be  funiaced  ii  inuU 


of  the  ibip  incrcaiei,  eiclra  thoreaanpuc  into  place,  and 
bilfe  btocks  erected  t^  theihipwn(htf  .tokceptbennictun 
to  ita  Hhape  and  prevent  local  aod  (eneni  unfaimeta." 
The  ibell-plating  in  my  of  the  Intended  Utee  blocka  [■ 
completed  at  >a early  ■  period  ai  poealblei  and  painted.  HI 
that  when  ddcc  the  bilre  blocks  an  in  place  they  need  not 
be  ditiurbed  untU  imRieduMly  befon  laun^lng.  While 
the  pUien  are  at  work  on  the  •hell-platinf.  other  aquadt 
ol  nveten  are  enn^  on  the  deck-ptitln|;  and  inlemat 
work,  tiich  M  Fhe\i]nken,  enrine  and  bollor  bearers,  the 
ihalt  tunoel,  caunnand,  in  tlie  later Btagei.  the  balchea. 
bouKi  on  deck,  Sc,  and  m  mucb  aa  po«ble  of  Iha 
internal  mrfc  a  done  beton  the  ihell  ihuta  out  the  day- 
lifht.  Ai  the  work  H  eompleUd  by  Ihe  i^len,  it  is  nadv 
lor  the  livetm  and  caulken:  and  theKlndes  follow  on 
wilhoot  delay,  eicept  in  aome  parta  of  the  casing  and 
dccki  in  way  of  tha  machinery,  which  are  left  portable, 
and  taken  down  alter  the  launcn,  to  ttlow  the  machinery 

The  platen  uwally  wi 
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•tmct  the  latet.  Drillera'  work  condMl  In  diillini  by 
hand  or  by  portabkrelectric  or  pneumatic  driUi  hole*  which 
it  ia  not  convenient  or  poHible  to  punch  or  drill  befon 
erection :  they  alio  rimer  out  and  couoteninh  punched 
and  drilled  hole*  vheuthiiiineceuaty.  Portable  electric 
or  pneumauc  drilb  are  uand  when  ponble  in  aome  ihip- 
yardi.  and  three-cylinder  hydraulic  engine  drilli  an 

™li  bald  in^thJcirpEating  bilhi^d  armour.  The  caulken 
lollow  cknely  upon  the  ri  veteca.  and  jenerally  work  ungly. 
A  very  important  pin  of  a  caulker"!  duty  i>  watet-teat- 
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kiublc  ud  made  vera  tamf.    Tb*  outer 
ii  CDvmd  with  a  thell  o<  Bted  placet  «^ 

mudmuD'cf  atrength,  and  1^ 

1  each  other  it  receiviji^  the  uE 

"Thete  ihiH'have  a  cantlduoua ^ _ 

ceooc,  extendiiv  'rom  the  fnncr  b^Mota  to  the  main  deck.    The 

tide  pladng  gt  the  ■bEll,  with  thii  lonEltiidhia]  bulkhead,  lann  th«« 

vertical  aemben  at  tht  tntin  utrnqture.   The  upper  flangei  j  the 

firder  «n  formed  by  the  upper  and  nuio  dedu.  nrhkh  ue  uid  with 

heavy sted platet-  ThitErealEirckTudesgTiedianjppDrt 

a  Cuu  cargo  when  impended  by  bog  kh  wava  mi  ather 

d-    The  nde  nrden  an-  kept  ici  place  by  three  intcr- 

sKate  decka  betmen  the  tank  and  tbe  main  deck. 

ikine  In  all  five  complete  dccki,  each  covered  with  heavy 

*l  ptue.    The  beama  uipponlns  all  tbcK  decka  are 

channel  iteA  and  fitted  to  every  ttanw  by  large  bracket 

■tea.    One  c*  the  many  notable  featoret  iu  the  eoa- 

1  tbCH  veieela  la  the  dutribation  of  tbe  water 

'arioui  condhiona  o(  tdm  and  lafety  can  ba 

Tbe  double  bottom  ia  divided  kingitDdiiially 

jneo  water-tight  diviwiDa  and  trannoiely  into 

twdn  making  jo  all  thiity-dx  (epniate  tank*.    In 

addition  to  tbeae  thoe  an  tbe  fore^nd-alter  wak  tanki, 

and  aide  tanka  between  the  main  and  'tween  wcki,  about 

fne  qoarler  of  tbevEiiira  length  ban  diber  end.    The 

htter  tanka  are  leally  fitted  tor  tbe  purpoee  d  controUing 


bod  la  water-tiifiil  fai  the  machinery 


vluk  the  loDgitudiiuI  bulk- 

. ,  ^  ^..v^  ..«-, ^jachioery  ipacc,  which  makca 

tn  all  Mticn  wMCF-lMit  compaiunenta.  The  engine- 
roocna  are  completely  independent  of  each  other;  to  acv 
the  boiler-Toom*:  but  aa»a  ia  had  from  one  to  tbe  other 
by  water-tMiI  doom.  The  coal  can  eravitale  direct  to 
the  Mokehijd  floor.  _  Tbe  roetbod  ol  iiitlarine  ii  locDewhat 

and  are  auppotteirat  wide  inlervala  by  built  nanchidnt. 
By  thia  meana  tbe  kait  poenble  tiDublc  ii  eitperieDced  In 

. ... gf  a  typical  Anericaa 

Lake  Heamer,  a  diagram  of  whfeh  t>  ^ven  iaibe  artiJe 
Shi?,  fig.  16.  She  !■  450  ft.  over  all.  jo  (t.  beam  and  >8  ft. 
6  in.  moulded  depth;  and  when  loaded  to  a  dmu^  of 
iH  ft.  3  In.  can  cany  about  (ooo  tone  wdgbt  of  ^    ,  - ,, 

rgo  on  a  total  diflplacement  of  about  9000  tona.  |^--,  ■■>, 

ra>  half  the  length  or  more  tbe  ibip.la  of  the  „ , 

(dential  in  fom.  The  outride  pbting  i>  about  |  In.  thick 
«iieraUy.  but  It  ia  thicker  at  the  git&Bidi.  Bat  keel  and 


ind  bar,  with  deep  Oanged  biacketa  of  17}  <b  plalinfc 

lectlng  their  inner  eflda  to  tbe  centre  kceE«»i  and  their 

«■  >^a  to  the  bilge  and  tank  top.   Extending  up  codi 

Irameaconvit  of  6-I0.  channel  ban  of  17  lb  per 

SLe?™! 


LOd  t5-tn.  chund  ban  of 


„ _— eta  of  I7i  lb  plating  at  indicated,  and  sup- 
ported in  the  middle  by  oanchiani  or  pillan  of  timilar 
-     *"-  ttanchiont  are  aliarhed  10  the  tank  lop  by 
'  6-10.  angk  bar.  and  to  the  upp4x  deck  beamt 
jntandby  llaiued  btadieu  oj  i^lbplallrg. 

the  Unk  lop  ii  completed.     The  tank  top 

lb  piatinR  amidahiiH  and  undrr  the  loading  hatche*  eDd 
_ewhen.  TheniarginplalcisacDntinuiIianafthelsnktop. 
of  it)  lb  plating,  and  Hanged  againit  the  iheli.  The  centre 
.  i>  of  about  ai)  th  platina  and  about  5)  (t.  deep:  the  tide 
i>  are  ol  I7t  lb  and  ilighlTy  leu  depth,  so  that  with  a  imaU 
Boor  on  the  outtide,  tay  3  in.  in  the  hall-bieadth  of  the  ihip. 
— ,-,  .■  X  amall  fall  of  the  tank  lop  lowardt  the  bilges,  Ay  6  in.  in 
the  halt-lmadth,  to  aa  to  drain  the  hold  to  the  water.cou™»  over  the 

being  attached 
H  bart,  ant 


but  aa  they  near  tbe  Gxtmnc  cndt  tbey 
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Fig.  113.— Details  of  Fcaming  and  Bulkheads. 
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aim 


15  in.  deep  of  33  lb  per  foot,  riveted  to  the  sheel-plating.  which,  with 
the  channel  floors,  give  very  great  local  support  to  the  Dottom.  This 
system  of  framing  extends  poetically  throughout  the  length  of  the 
vessel;  thus  the  bottom  is  very  strong,  and  very  large  ballast  tanks 
are  formed,  having  a  capacity  of  nearly  3000  tons.  The  upper  deck 
is  plated,  and  the  stringers  are  made  speciallv  heavy,  to  compen- 
sate  for  die  strength  lost  by  cutting  wide  hatchways. 

Fig.  Ill  represents  a  modem  British  cargo  steamer  of  ordinary 
construction,  of  about  the  same  breadth  and  depth  as  the  Ajnerican 
Lake  steamer  just  described,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
note  the  differences  between  the  two  vessels.  These  dis  er- 
ences,  so  far  as  the  outside  form  is  concerned,  are  chiefly 
that  the  British  cargo  steamer  has  deck  erections,  top- 
sides  and  a  main  deck,  whereas  the  Lake  steamer  has  scarcely  any 
deck  erections  and  no  topsides,  while  her  hold  extends  from  the 
top  of  the  inner  bottom  to  the  upi>er  deck;  they  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  latter  ship  u  only  required  to  traverse  inland  waters, 
where  heavy  weather  is  not'met  with,  whereas  the  former  is  an  ocean- 
goii^  vessel,  and  must  be  prepared  to  meet  all  conditions  of  wind 
and  sea.  As  to  the  differences  in  the  details  of  construction, 
they  are  chiefly  that  in  the  American  Lake  steamer  the  bottom 
framing,  which  is  of  great  depth,  consists  of  deep  channel-frame 
bars,  above  which  the  longitudinals  are  continuous,  instead  of  the 
usual  transverse  framing  m  the  British  ship,  extending  between 
the  outer  bottom  and  tank  top;  and  that  the  margin  plate  con« 
tinues  the  surface  of  the  tank  top  out.  to  the  side,  instead  of  being 
neariy  vertical,  as  in  the  British  ship.  The  system  adopted  in  the 
American  steamer  conduces  to  security  in  case  of  grounding  in 
the  shallow  waters  through  which  she  has  to  pass. 
The  general  construction  of  a  large  passenger  vessel  is  shown  by 
fig.  112,  which  gives  a  perspective  sectional  view  of  the 
framing,  &c.  of  the  Cunard  liner  "  Campania."  The 
transverse  frames  and  the  girders  or  longitudinals  extend 
in  depth  from  the  outer  bottom  plating  to  the  inner  bottom  plating. 
The  centre  keelson,  the  second  longitudinal  from  the  middle  line,  and 


AOaaOo 


the  margin  plate  on  each  nde,*are  oontinuoos,  the  transverse  fraoHs 
being  fitted  between  them  and  attached  to  them  by  angle  baxv 
The  nrst  and  third  loi^tudinals  from  the  middle  line  are  intercosta!, 
being  fitted  in  short  pieces  between  the  frames  and  attacbed  to  the 


Fig.  114.— Breast-hook  and  Panting 

floor-plates  by  short  angle  bars.  The  floor-plates  have  large  boks 
cut  in  them  to  lighten  them,  and  to  give  access  to  the  different  spaces 
for  inspection,  painting,  &c.,  and  smaller  holes  for  watercoones. 
From  tne  margin  plate  the  txaiksverse  frames  consist  of  stout  chaaael 
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ban  ertendinff  to  the  upper  deck;  c 


platF  by  itlDitg  tncVeli,  At  lAICrvals  tbe  cluniKl-bar  fnnis  ue 
nplactd  by  deep  buill-jp  framei.  IhefmiuencyDf  wlLichdepcDdBon 
local  requirementi,     Heavy  tide  ilrinEen  ol  the  »jne  depth  aa  the 


Tunnel,  &c,  oF  Single-Screw  Shi 


w^VZ 


Flo.  116.— Slem  Ft 


rinftn,  the  •tmctb  oi  the  ftwnM  b  CDndnued  by  tuiul  pUie*,  u 

Some  further  nniclunl  unniemenU  usually  adopted  in  Briiiih 

.--  in  fi       .13  to  US.    Kg.  113.  to  whicl.  rrlerenr.  b.. 

jje,  uiowH  in  deEan  the  CDnitnictnn  ol  a  bullifiedat 
t  in  waJtc  ol  it.  and  the  aame  detai]*  at  an  orditiary 

....  Htingen,  beanu.  pillara.  &t.    The  bulUitad  ludf 

t(o]H.at  (he  tank  top,  being  aecund  to  it  by  double  aofle  ban.  and 
the  Boor  iminediateV  beneath  it  ia  nudi  mtcr-tight.  It  would 
involve  very  cnliy  work  to  make  the  bulkhead  waier-iight  il  the 
aide  and  bilge  (tringera  weic  nude  continuoui;  theie  have  iherefon 
b«n  cut.  and  the  continuity  oC  the  longitudinal  ttiength  il  iniin- 
laincd,  a>  Ur  aa  tKuihle,  by  the  large  biacketa  iSown  in  the  plan. 
Bnidn  bulb  iiiRcoen,  the  bulkhead  ia  provided  with  buitl.un 

Fig,  114  ahawi  Ibe  arrangement  lor  qwial  ilrengthcning  at  the 
eitieme  Taic  end  of  a  venJ.  between  Ibe  colliiion  bulklie^aHl  the 

Iltinger^.  panting  beam  land  brcut  hooll.  Fig,  lisahowi  ihepne^ 
ahiii  tunnel.  A  waicr.iighi  door,  wliiclinn  bcdoirdwbmntcfHaTy 
bove  the  level  of  the  outiide  water,  thiiuoffco 


BiSin  the  "  City  of  Paru/'and 
Che  "  Luamia  "  werv  in  1902  the 


onljr  Brilitkihilia  lo  fttl... 

Fig-  issgivcfinpcnpcclive  tbenneralitructiiralj 
"'    ■  ■  T"l<liunu>,"an(lfigt.Iir  ~  ~ 


igt.iiS-m  (PlatcXlV.laiefma 


pbotographa  ol  th*  vefid  In  cc 

wDI  be  ie«  that  the  depaiture*  Iron  tbeiuuitiimaiiauac-  . 

DienuolaiiieKbaiital^aRvefvconaideimUe.  Aaainady  *;**^ 
tx^tcd  out.  lighter  ■canllinga  arc  uied  in  wanhipa  than  ^^  ^V  ■ 
in  ordinary  merchant  ihiix.    Thli  ii  eSecled  In  more*??™" 
coreFuiiy  deviled  and  nbonfcoetly  arrangementaof  framing  "*^  _ 

Kvuip  lor  protection.  &c..  icrve  alio  lor  local  and  general  itrength. 


I-  ■  ■  ■  1 

_l 

-J - - 1 

'-J--J i i- --J 

::=t::[z::::±:|If 

JiliiMiiiiMr 


In  winhipi,  fram 
ahips  arid  3  't.  .1 


.'—Bow  Framinf  ol  Ibe  "  Canpaida." 
rv  placed  at  greater  ditlancei  apart.  4  It-  amk 

Km!  longiiudinali  in  the  framiniDf  a  vanhip.  whic 
Inini  the  inner  bottom  to  the  ibcll-pliting,  and  giN 
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dak  above  water,  or  tnm  both. 


vflglti  in  the  Awn  and  (he  ilielf-plalinc  otcntiil.    Other 
ttiwit  affect  the  decki,  ar>d  call  lor  local  Btieni^  in  them 
wiin  coneapondiiH  Enenue  ri  wpiirhE. 
Moit  wanlii 


K0(  weight. 

liviHnl  inlet  a  lar^  numlier 
e«  and  lofl^itudinaU 


Lornoi'tht 


■amen  are  ibown  in  fi|.  IJJ.    In  Ihc  ' "  ^' 
-qiurter  circular  [rooved  nm,  keyed  ^"^^"^ 

in  the  engine-mom  caiiH.  and  controHed  by  ihalling  fron  the 
ft.   The  uiual  (teeiing-Hlieet  ii  hlled  on  Ibe  bridf-  'nd  aemaiB 
controlling  valve  of  the  Heam  e 
aecond  example  ia  very  liiiiibr  i 


ngold 


^ndt  oc 

lown  in  fig-  lit,  the  wing  uscet  thin 
inally  ulOued  (or  coal-bunbn.   The 

" ^a^.  rewK  frame  ban  and 

inially  carried  up  in,  a  fait 

tiinnoiing  the  vetari  to  be 

From  the  edge  of  Ibr 

It.  below  the  load  walet- 

1  the  Dullide  nl  the  diip  lulfi- 
nal  skta  of  ateel  pUiiiu  (ofira 

Hir  lluih  wilh  the  abeH-ptaling. 

ide  interccslal.  (he  whole  hav* 
ag  excepiionai  «(tengin»  to  luppnit  (he  armour-  Above 
he  armour  another  chante  11  nude,  the  Iramca  belnf 
wrought  again  (d  the  outiide  of  (be  ^ip,  and  the  lopBde 
Jilting  direcdy  aluched  10  them  becoming  H  ' 
Hiiiicle  of  ihe  armour.    There  ii  generally  a 


rwi^he 


(he  form  of  a  turtle  back»  (he  lower  edgea  being  a(  (he 
armour  shelf  on  each  dde  of  the  ahip.  and  (be  (op  of  (he 

where  it  iat  to  be  perforated  for  lunneli  and  air  ihaflt.  ai 
gratings,  or  armour  bail  ai  Ibey  are  called,  m  Klled  in  (he 

ing4-     Ai  much  water-light  aubdivisnn  a«  possible  ia  inrro 
throughout  the  »hip,  but  for  communication  betweer  '*--  -- 
compart  rnrnls  opening)  are  provided  in  1  be  bulkheads, 
tight  doon  which  can  be  cuaed  either  Irom  a  potitioi 


U<til 


Ta  a  vuihlp  the  ■nufniwat  it  di 
knp  the  aUenni  cor  bdow  the  vml 
bnadtb  available  at  tbc  niddo'  hail  ii 
tiller  or  qiiadraot  to  be  Kttrd-  Fig.  13 
rrequvnlqr  adopted-    A  ^UHliad  ol  1 

the  ruddif  bad,  and  >>  wackcd  by  cau~.uu,  i„^.  ..m-i-  -  -lu-^ 
crgiihcad  placid  a  lintc  farther  forward,  what  Itae  bmdlh  tA  the 
•hip  ii  BilGeim  IS  allov  a  tnicr  to  ba  miked.  The  tiller  i>  norkEd 
by  a  blocL  or  carriaee,  whkh  b  dnvn  aaoaa  the  ihip  «i  a  lukle, 
at  (he  laiBe  time  iliSnf  upon  the  tiller,  which  1>  machlBed  (or  Ihe 
purpoae.  The  bfocli-aiKi'Viiide  afiaiseiiieDt  it  kiuwa  at  Rapeon'i 
•lide.  The  block  h  hauled  to  and  fro  acroH  tbe  lUp  by  a  chaia 
whkh  panel  round  a  iprocliet  wheel  upon  a  ihalt.  which  ■•  driven 
in  either  directioD.  u  requiredp  by  the  iteerinC'Cii^ne.  In  fig-  125 
the  anaiMBmenl  ia  abown  which  baa  been  for  a  couderablc  period 
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SHlPKi  PUS,  in  Bulfuia,  a  pus  in  tbe  Balkan*,  celebrateil 

ai  the  iceiie  of  fierce  fighting  in  Uw  Riuao-TurUah  War  of 

1B77-7S.  'niemainroadlioniRumelialDBul^iia.leadiiigfrom 

Sistova  by  Tiroova  and  Eaki  Zagia  to  Adriaoople,  croaaes  the 

Balkani  near  the  village  of  Shipka,  and  thii  posap  wai  ol 

ncciuity  an  important  point  in  liic  Ruuian  plan  of  openlions. 

The  tMd  doe*  not  pau  between  high  peaks,  but  croaees  llie  main 

ridge  al  the  highest  point ;  it  it  thetefore  ddi  a  pasi  In  the  ordinary 

■cnae  of  the  word.    Near  Ihe  lummii,  runaing  panllel,  azid  doaa 

to  the  road  it  a  Kiies  of  three  lidgea,  aome  leo  ft.  high,  and  about 

I  m-  From  north  to  aoutti,  which  formed  the  poaiUoD  for  a  force 

holding  the  paaa.    It  was  originally  held  by  a  Turkish  force  of 

about  4000  men  with  ti  guna.  prepared  to  rcaiit  the  Russian 

advance.   On  (be  irlbof  July  Ihey  repelledafeebleaitackfrom 

the  mxth,  and  the  following  day  faced  round  and  dnhre  hack 

40  attack  by  Gurko  from  the  soutb.     Thcac  attacki  were  to 

bave  been  smultaneoua,  but  Gurko,  having  met  with 

uneipected  retiatance,  wai  a  day  late.    Though  so  far 

aucceaiful,  the  Turks  evacuated  tliei[ittDngpoai(iaa,  and 

It  was  occupied  by  Ihe  RuMiaaa  on  the  iglh  of  July. 

They  were  £nt  attacked  by  Suleiman  Pasha  toworda 
the  end  of  Auguat.  Having  concentrated  with  Reoof 
Pasha  and  driven  Guriia  acroia  the  Balkani  at  the  end 
ol  July,  be  OMved  to  the  Shipka  on  the  moning  of  tbe 
gilt  of  AuguM,  and  attacked.  Tbe  Russian  force  there, 
^>.-  .  Including  &ve  battalioni  of  Bulgarians,  (ben  numbered 
5000,  but  tbat  day  a  regiment  from  Selvi  brought  (beir 
DumbCEs  (o  7500,  and  (bis  force  held  the  posjtion 
agalmt  jo,ooo  TNirks  for  (bree  days,  wb^n  heavy  rela- 
(orcemenu  arrived.  The  fighting  continued  till  the 
morning  of  the  ifith,  when  Suleiinan,  bis  tioopi  being 
cihausted,  and  having  loat  10,0011  men,  entrenched  bim- 
■elf  in  the  position  be  then  occufued  In  a  tetai-circle 
mund  tbe  (Outbem  end  of  the  Russian  poaiiion.  Having 
called  up  moie  battalions  from  Yeni  Zagra,  after  a  four 
dayi'  artillery  bombardment,  be  attacked  on  tbe  i7tb  1^ 
September,  and  was  repelled  with  a  loss  of  3000  men. 

There  was  no  more  fighting  on  tbe  Shipka  till  (be 
general' advance  of  Ihe  Russians  after  tbe  tall  of  Plevna. 
Radetiky'i  command  of  abont  6o,ooo  men  advanced 
Imm  Gabrova  on  tbe  5th  oC  January,  ia  three  columna. 
Radetiky,  with  the  cenlnl  column,  n»ved  by  the  main 
road  and  altacked  tbe  Turks,  wbo  still  faced  ttic  poaiiion  on  tbe 
summit,  while  Skobelev  and  Miiski,  crossing  by  trails  some  ]  m. 
to  the  west  and  eau  of  the  Turkish  pneition,  atlack«l  their 
rcierves  on  Ibe  far  aide,  about  Shipka  and  Shenova,  where 
VcbU  Pasha  (wbo  had  succeeded  Suleiman  in  command)  had 
formed  an  entrenched  camp.  These  Bank  oolumna  made  their 
way  over  tbe  mountains,  deep  in  srmw.  Mirski  attacked  alone 
on  the  8th  of  Januaiy,  as  Skobelev's  advance  had  been  delayed, 
but  the  fallowing  day  both  columns  attacked,  and  nfler  fierce 
fighting  the  Turin  surrendered.  The  force  on  the  lummit  had 
day  repulsed,  with  heavy  loea,  a  frontal  attack  by  Radetzky, 


.    Tbeir 


d  93  B 


Not  only  were  Ihe  TuiUsb  attacks  on  tbe  Shipka  unsuccessful, 
bul  they  Here  made  witboul  object.  At  tbe  end  of  July,  when 
Suleiman  forced  Gurko  back  over  the  Balkans,  Ibe  moral  equili- 
brium and  the  [dan  of  operations  of  the  Russians  had  been  upset 
by  the  second  battle  of  I^evna.  and  tbe  Shipka  ceased  to  have 
any  strategical  importance  for  the  time  iielDg.  Had  Suleiman 
at  (hat  time  foUowed  up  Gurko  and  Joined  Mebcmet  Ab',  or 
moving  round  acted  with  Osman  against  the  Russian  flank,  Ibe 
evacuation  of  tbe  Shipka  would  have  been  compulsory.  Suleiman, 
knowing  nothing  of  strategy,  pCeferreal  to  act  bidependently, 
and  his  action  was  supported  by  the  still  more  ignorant  mtnisten 
at  Constantinople.  The  Shipka  was  merely  a  geographical  point 
until  the  Russians  were  prepared  to  advance,  but,  (ortunately 
for  them,  the  Turks  chose  to  waste  an  anny  In  fighting  for  it 
throughout  the  critical  period  ol  the  operationa.  As  wi(b 
Oiman  at  Plevna,  il  was  Conilantinople  tha  foibwk  WtmO 
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Pasha  to  withdraw  his  forces  at  the  beginning  of  January, 
compelling  him  to  wait  to  be  swallowed  up.  The  Turkish  tactics 
were  equally  unsound.  Suleiman  divided  his  forces  and  used 
up  his  troops  in  costly  frontal  attacks  on  ML  St  Nicholas, 
the  southern  and  strongest  point  of  the  position,  whereas 
a  well-supported  flank  attack  would  probably  have  met  with 
success.  The  manner  in  which  he  sacrificed  his  men  earned  for 
him  the  name  of  the  "  Shipka  butcher."  0-  H.  V.  C.) 

SHIPLEY,  JONATHAN  (lyu^iySS),  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  was 
educated  at  Reading  and  Oxfonl.  He  was  ordained  about  1738, 
and  acted  as  tutor  in  the  household  of  the  3rd  earl  of  Peta- 
borough.  In  1743  he  became  rector  of  Silchester  and  Sherborne 
St  ][ohn,  Hampshire,  and  prebendary  of  Winchester.  He  was 
appointed  to  a  canonry  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1748,  and 
in  1 760  to  the  deanery  of  Winchester  and  the  living  of  Chhbolton, 
Hampshire,  which  he  held  in  addition  to  his  earlier  preferments. 
In  1769  he  was  consecrated  successively  bishop  of  Llandaff  and 
of  St  Asaph.  He  was  much  concerned  with  politics,  and  joined 
the  Whig  party  in  strong  oi^xtsition  to  the  policy  of  George  III. 
towards  the  American  colonies.  In  1779  he  was  the  only  bishop 
to  advocate  the  abolition  of  all  laws  against  Protestant  dissenters. 
He  died  on  the  6th  of  December  1788.  His  brother,  William 
Shipley  (17x4-1803),  originated  the  Soaety  of  Arts;  and  his  son, 
William  Davies  Shipley  (1745-1826),  beoune  dean  of  St  Asaph. 

SHIPL^,  an  urban  district  in  the  Shipley  parliamentary 
division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Aire,  3  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Bradford,  on  branches  of  the 
Great  Northern,  Midland,  and  North  Eastern  railways.  Pop. 
(1901)  35,573.  The  manufacture  of  worsted  is  the  principal 
industry,  and  there  are  large  stone  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Tlie  parish  includes  Saltaire,  so  named  after  Sir  Titua  Salt, 
who  established  large  alpaca  manufactories,  opened  in  1853. 

SHIP-MONET,  a  tax,  the  levy  of  which  by  Charles  I.  of 
England  without  the  consent  of  parliament  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  Plantagenet  kings  of  England  had 
exercised  the  right  of  requiring  the  maritime  towns  and 
counties  to  furnish  ships  in  time  of  war;  and  the  liability 
was  sometimes  commuted  for  a  money  payment.  Notwith- 
standing that  several  statutes  of  Edward  L  and  Edward  III.  had 
made  it  illegal  for  the  crown  to  exact  any  taxes  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  the  prerogative  of  levying  ship-money  in 
time  of  war  had  never  fallen  whoUy  into  abeyance,  and  in  16x9 
James  I.  aroused  no  popular  opposition  by  levying  £40,000  of 
ship-money  on  London  and  £8550  on  other  seaport  towns.  The 
fleet  of  Charles  I.  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  reign  was, 
says  S.  R.  Gardiner,  "  largely  composed  of  vessels  demanded 
from  the  port  towns  and  maritime  counties.  The  idea  of  universal 
ship-money  to  be  levied  in  every  county  in  England  seemed  to 
him  to  be  merely  a  further  extension  of  the  old  principle." 
Accordingly,  on  the  ixth  of  February  1628,  Charles  issued  writs 
requuing  £173,000  to  be  returned  to  the  exchequer  by  the  xst  of 
March  for  the  provision  of  a  fleet  to  secure  the  country  against 
French  invasion  and  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  and  every 
county  in  England  was  assessed  for  paymenL  This  was  the 
first  occasion  when  the  demand  for  ship-money  aroused  serious 
opposition.  Lord  Northampton,  lord-lieutenant  of  Warwick- 
shire, and  the  earl  of  Banbury  in  Berkshire,  refused  to  assist  in 
collecting  the  money;  and  Charles  withdrew  the  writs. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  statement  of  Hallam — ^that  in  1634 
William  Noy,  the  attorney-general,  unearthed  in  the  Tower  of 
London  musty  records  of  shq>-money  as  a  tax  disused  and 
forgotten  for  centuries — has  no  real  foundation.  It  was,  it  is  true, 
the  suggestion  of  Noy  that  a  further  resort  should  be  had  to  this 
expedient  for  raising  money  when»  in  1634,  Charles  made  a 
secret  treaty  with  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  to  assist  him  gainst  the 
Dutch;  and  Noy  set  himself  to  investigate  such  andent  legal 
learning  as  was  in  existence  in  support  of  the  demand.  The 
king  having  obtained  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  legality  of  the 
writ  from  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  and  the  earl  of  Manchester, 
the  writ  was  issued  in  October  X634  and  directed  to  the  justices 
of  London  and  other  sea  ports,  requiring  them  to  provide  a 
certain  number  of  ships  of  war  of  a  prescribed  toimage  and 


equipment,  or  their  equivalent  in  money,  and  empowering  then 
to  assess  the  inhabitants  for  payment  of  the  tax  armrding  to 
their  substance.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  writ  of  1634 
was  that  it  was  issued,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  in  time  of  peace 
Charles  desired  to  conceal  the  true  aim  of  his  policy,  which  he 
knew  would  be  detested  by  the  country,  and  be  accordingly 
alleged  as  a  pretext  for  the  impost  the  danger  to  commerce  from 
pirates,  and  the  general  condition  of  unrest  in  Europe.  The 
dtizens  of  London  immediatdy  claimed  exemption  under  their 
charter,  while  other  towns  demurred  to  the  amount  cA  their 
assessment;  but  no  resistance  on  constitutional  grounds  appears 
to  have  been  offered  to  the  validity  of  the  writ,  aikd  a  sum  <tf 
£xo4,ooo  was  collected.  On  the  4th  of  August  1635  a  second  writ 
of  ship-money  was  issued,  directed  on  this  occasion,  as  in  the 
revoked  writ  of  1628,  to  the  sheriffs  and  justices  of  inland  as 
well  as  of  maritime  counties  and  towns,  demanding  the  sum  of 
£208,000,  which  was  to  be  obtained  by  assessment  on  pexsonal 
as  well  as  real  i»operty,  payment  to  be  enforced  by  distres. 
This  demand  exdted  growing  popular  discontent,  which  now 
began  to  see  in  it  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  king  to 
dispense  altogether  with  parliamentary  govemmoit.  Charles, 
therefore,  obtained  a  written  opinion,  signed  by  ten  out  of  twdvc 
judges  consulted,  to  the  effect  that  in  time  of  national  danger, 
of  which  the  crown  was  the  uAt  judge,  ship-money  might  lc|^y 
be  levied  on  all  parts  of  the  country  by  writ  under  the  great  seal 
The  issue  of  a  third  writ  of  ship-money  on  the  9th  of  October 
X636  made  it  evident  that  the  ancient  restrictions,  whkh  limited 
the  levying  of  the  impost  to  the  maritime  parts  of  the  kingdom 
and  to  times  of  war  or  inuninent  national  danger,  had  been 
finally  swept  away,  and  that  the  king  intended  to  convert  it  inio 
a  permanent  and  general  form  of  taxatbn  without  parliamentary 
sanction.  The  judges  again,  at  Charles's  request,  gave  an  opiniae 
favourable  to  the  prerogative,  which  was  read  by  Coventry  in 
the  Star  Chamber  and  by  the  judges  on  assize.  Pajrment  was. 
however,  refused  by  LoM  Saye  and  by  John  Hampden  iq.t.), 
a  wealthy  Buckinghamshire  landowner.  The  case  against  the 
latter  {Rex  v.  Hampden,  3  State  Trials,  825)  was  heard  before  ail 
the  judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  Hampden  being  defewfod 
by  OUvjer  St  John  (^.v.)  and  Robert  Holbome,  and  lasted  for 
six  months.  Seven  of  the  twdve  judges,  headed  by  Finch,  chid 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  gave  judgment  for  the  crown,  and 
five  for  Hampden;  though  two  of  the  latter — ^namdy,  Bramstoa, 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  Davenport,  chief  baron  of 
the  exchequer— based  their  judgment  on  technicsJ  grounds  whkh 
did  not  touch  the  constitutional  question  at  issue.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  practically  abrogated  the  rig^t  of  parliament  to 
control  supply;  and  the  necessity  for  curbing  the  royal  pre- 
rogative in  regard  to  taxation,  thus  rendered  artutrary  by  legal 
decision,  became  one  of  the  chief  motives  in  the  popular  resistance 
to  Charles  I.,  which  after  the  Hampden  trial  grew  increasii^ 
formidable.  In  1639  Charles  ventured  again  to  issue  a  writ  of 
'ship-money,  but  for  the  comparativdy  small  sum  oi  £70,000. 
In  X64X,  by  an  Act  of  the  Long  Parliament  (17  Car.  L 
c.  2),  introduced  by  Sdden,  the  illegality  of  ship-money  was 
expressly  declared,  and  the  Hampden  judgment  anmilleid. 

See  John  Rushworth,  Historical  CeUections,  vds.  L.  ii.,  liL  (7  vob^ 
■659-1701):  Strafford's  LeUer5  and  i>e<^o<ci«,  edited  by  W.Knovler 
(2  vols.,  London,  1739):  S.  R.  Gardiner,  History  of  EM^amd  frvm 
tlu  Accession  of  James  L  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Cioil  War,  vols,  iiu 
vi..  vii.,  viii.  (10  vols..  London,  1 883-1884);  Henry  Hallam.  Cm- 
stitutional  History  of  England  (\  vols..  London.  18313.  &c.):  Olivtr 


St  John,  Speech  to  the  LordSt  Jan,  2*  1640,  concerning  Ship-mt 
(London,  1640).  (R.  J.  M.) 

SHIPPARD;  SIR  8IDNB7  OODOLPHIN  AlBZAMDEa  (183ft- 
X902),  British  cobnial  administrator,  was  the  ddest  aoo  of 
daptain  William  Shippard,  29th  Regiment.  He  was  educated 
at  King's  College  school  and  Oxford.  Taking  his  degree  in  1863, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  as  a  member  of  the  Inner  Tem]de  in 
X867.  He  then  entered  upon  a  long  caren  in  South  Africa.  He 
was  attorney-general  of  Griqualand  West  from  1873  antxl  1877, 
when  he  was  made  acting  recorder  of  the  High  Court  of  Griqua- 
land. From  x88o  to  X885  he  sat  as  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Cape  Colony;  and  he  was  British  oommiasioiier  on  the  Amlo- 
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German  oommiaslon  in  1884-1885  for  settling  the  claims  of  British 
subjects  at  Angra  Pequena  and  other  parts  of  the  south-west 
coast.  Shippard,  while  at  Oxford  in  1878,  had  discussed  with 
Cecil  Rhodes  the  plan  of  the  projected  British  advance  in  south 
central  Africa.  He  saw  in  the  German  annexation  of  Damaraland 
and  Namaqualand  the  first  step  in  a  design  to  secure  for  Germany 
territory  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean — a  design  which  if 
executed  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  British  position  in  South 
Africa.  Consequently  when  after  the  Warren  expedition  of  1885 
he  was  chosen  to  organize  the  newly  acquired  British  possessions 
in  Bechuanaland  he  saw  in  his  appointment  an  opportunity  for 
forestalling  the  Germans,  and  also  the  Boer  adventurers  who 
likewise  sought  to  be  beforehand  with  Britain  in  the  countries 
north  of  the  Limpopo.  From  his  first  establishment  in  Bechuana- 
land he  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  Matabele 
king  Lobengula  with  the  object  of  attaching  him  to  the  British 
cause.  At  the  end  of  1887  he  went  to  Graham's  Town  with  the 
hope  of  inducing  the  high  commissioner  (Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
— afterwards  Lord  Roamead)  to  sanction  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
with  Lobengula  binding  that  ruler  not  to  cede  any  part  of  his 
territory  to  any  other  power  than  England.  "  I  used  all  my 
power  of  persuasion,"  Sir  Sidney  writes,  "  but  failed  to  induce 
Lord  Rosmead  either  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility  in  the 
matter  or  to  approach  Her  Majesty's  government  on  the  subject. 
As  a  last  resource  I  telegraphed  to  Mr  Rhodes,  who  was  then 
busily  engaged  at  Kimberley,  to  come  down  at  once  to  Graham's 
Town  and  try  the  effect  of  his  eloquence.  He  came,  and  by 
taking  upon  himself  all  pecuniary  rcqx>nsibility  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  requisite  sanction  "  (see  article  "Bechuanaland,"  by 
Sir  S.  Shipplrd,  in  British  Africa^  London,x899).  The  treaty  was 
signed  and  British  interests  secured.  Shippard  was  thenceforth 
freer  to  devote  himself  to  the  special  interests  of  Bechuana- 
land, which  he  governed  with  conspicuous  success.  He  held  the 
chief  official  position  there  from  1885  to  1895,  being  adminis- 
trator, chief  magistrate  and  president  of  the  Land  Commission 
for  British  Bechuanaland,  and  resident  commissioner  for  the 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate  and  the  Kalahari.  He  was  created 
K.C.M.G.  in  1887.  In  1896  he  played  an  unofficial  part  in  the 
negotiations  between  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  and  the  Johannes- 
burg reformers  after  the  Jameson  Raid.  He  then  returned  to 
En^and,  where  he  died  on  the  39th  of  March  1902. 

SHIPPING.  To  the  floating  log  and  paddle  of  the  primeval 
fisherman  must  doubtless  be  attributed  the  first  beginning  of  the 
^^  great  industry  of  merchant  shipping.  The  hollowing 
iSuofy,  ^^  ^  '^S  &i^<i  ^0  addition  of  a  skin  sail  would  before 
long  serve  to  convert  the  embryo  craft  into  a  vessel 
navigable  in  the  smooth  and  narrow  waters  which  lapped  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  far  distant  East.  The 
coastal  villages  had  need  of  worked  stone  knives,  of  beads  and  of 
skins  for  winter  coverings,  to  be  obtained  by  barter  for  their  fish 
and  salt.  Passing  from  settlement  to  settlement  dotted  on  the 
shore,  the  traders  found  in  the  local  skiffs  a  convenient  alterna- 
tive to  the  rotigh  and  tedious  tracks  along  the  winding  or  indented 
coast.  Li  course  of  time  they  established  themselves  at  the 
coastal  settlements  and  built  or  purchased  craft  forthdrownuse. 
As  populations  and  their  needs  increased,  the  traders,  gaining 
confidence  by  experience,  built  larger  vessels  and  extended  jLhe 
area  of  their  barter,  sailing  in  companies,  for  mutual  safety  and 
defence.  Of  the  early  days  of  this  traffic,  as  developed  in  the 
East,  we  have  but  little  information,  but  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
apparently,  the  Chinese  usually  came  no  farther  than  the  coast 
of  Malabar.  The  Malays  seem  in  all  ages  to  have  traded  with 
India  and  probably  with  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  the  Arabians  were  the  principal  carriers.  Greatest  of  all 
the  ancient  navigators  nearer  to  the  West  were  the  Phoenicians, 
the  hardy  sons  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  To  the  remarkable  maritime 
ascendancy  of  Tyre  Exekid  xxviL  bears  eloquent  testimony. 
King  Solomon's  undertaking  for  the  building  of  the  temple 
was  largely  founded  on  the  support  of  Phoenician  Hiram. 
Much  later,  but  still  some  aooo  years  ago,  ships  had  become  a 
common  means  of  transport  and  were'of  no  small  size,  since  the 
centurion  charged  with  the  conveyance  of  St  Paul  to  RoQif 


(Acts  xxvii.)  found  at  Myra  an  Alexandrian  ship  about  to  sail 
with  wheat  for  Italy,  which  was  able  to  take  on  board,  besides 
the  cargo,  the  whole  of  the  company,  making  a  total  of  376  souls 
in  alL  Then,  as  now,  ships  were  but  links  in  a  mighty  chain  of 
commerce  on  the  knd,  a  commerce  for  which  the  porta  are  the 
centres  of  collection  and  distribution.  The  products  of  India  and 
Europe  were  conveyed  from  east  and  west  in  stages  by  inland  or 
coastal  routes  with  which  in  their  entirety  India  and  Europe 
alike  were  unacquainted  (Vincent).  And,  generally,  in  the 
andent  days  ocean  commerce  ceased  with  the  summer  season, 
and  sea-borne  goods  from  the  distant  east  to  the  remote  west 
found  their  way  from  entrepot  to  entrep6t.  These  entrepots 
were  great  trading  centres,  the  advantageous  situation  of  London, 
for  example,  having  before  the  days  of  the  Roman  conquest 
marked  it  out  as  a  convenient  emporium  for  the  northern  trade. 

The  Phoenicians,  especially,  for  centuries  pushed  their  com- 
merce farther  and  farther  afield,  establishing  factories  and 
trading  ports  which  in  time  grew  into  independent  settlements. 
Cadiz,  the  ancient  Gadir,  was  one  of  such,  and  from  Gadir 
or  more  northern  settlements  the  Phoenicians  visited  Britain, 
bartering  merchandise  for  tin  at  Cornwall  or  the  Scilly  Isles. 
Amongst  the  various  nations  of  the  south,  between  whom  the 
great  ithipping  heritage  of  the  Phoenicians  was  in  course  of  time 
divided,  the  Rhodians  rose  to  great  importance.  By  these 
notable  traders  was  drawn  up  a  code  of  maritime  laws,  many  of 
which  were  embodied  in  the  Roman  law,  and  eventually,  at  or 
about  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  became  a  foundation  for  the  Law 
of  Oleron,  which  is  in  some  part  adopted  at  this  day.  Emerging 
from  the  constant  struggles  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic, 
the  Venetians,  (Genoese  and  Pisans  attained  to  great  prosperity 
and  renown,  the  reputation  of  the  Genoese  as  shipbuilders  creating 
from  time  to  time  a  demand  for  their  ships  on  the  part  of  the 
nations  struggling  for  maritime  supremacy  in  the  channel  and  the 
North  Sea.  The  once  familiar  English  word  "  argosy  "  dates  from 
the  appreciation  of  the  vessels  built  at  Argtize  or  Ragusa,  a  Dal- 
matian city  on  the  Adriatic  The  proximity  of  Italy  to  the  Holy 
Land  tended  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Italian  shipping. 

In  very  early  days  the  commerce  of  northern  Europe  was 
principally  carried  on  by  inland  routes.  With  the  increase  and 
civilization  of  the  populations,  the  cities  on  the  navigable  rivers 
and  on  the  sea  found  the  advantage  of  ocean  commerce,  and 
strove  for  supremacy  in  trade.  In  Britain  many  an  andent 
seaboard  town,  from  Bristol  to  far  north  Inverness,  largely  owing 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  Flemish  and  the  German  merchants, 
became  important  as  a  trading  centre.  The  English  merchants 
were  not  without  ships,  but  the  foreign  traders  were  enterprising 
and  wealthy,  and  in  thdr  emulation  for  the  renowned  English 
wool  and  for  English  hides  were  prepared  to  venture  much. 

In  those  days  and  for  several  centuries  later  the  history  of 
shipping  was  a  history  of  arbitrary  restraints,  of  claims  for 
exdusive  rights  of  trading  and  navigation,  and  of  pretexts  of 
various  kind^,  resulting  in  captures  and  burnings,  in  embargoes 
and  confiscations  in  port  and  in  fierce  reprisals.  The  merchant- 
man was  a  more  or  less  armed  vessel  prepared  alike  for  aggression 
or  defence,  a  condition  of  affairs  to  which  has  probably  to  be 
attributed  the  occasional  construction  of  vessels  of  a  tonnage 
then  remarkable.  The  ships  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  England 
and  the  Netherlands — of  French  shipping  for  a  considerable 
period  there  was  comparativdy  little — homeward  bound  from 
Indian  ports  and  factorid^  and  from  the  New  World's  trading 
settlements  from  time  to  time  were  preyed  on  by  one  another. 
The  Algerian  and  Barbary  corsairs,  with  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain  in  merchandise  and  captives,  were  the  dread 
of  all  who  sailed  the  seas  from  Lisbon  to  Gibraltar— and  indeed 
still  farther  north — and  within  the  straits.  The  insurance  of 
the  voyagers  against  capture  and  the  payment  of  head-money 
for  their  ransom  was  a  well-established  system  of  the  times. 

In  Eng^nd,  the  Cinque  ports,  in  consideration  of  valuable 
privileges,  were  specially  engaged  to  hold  vessels  at  the  service 
of  the  state,  but  on  need  arising  the  ports  at  large  were  called 
upon  for  ships  and  men.  These  demands  at  times  became  oppres- 
9Jv^  Thus  we  read  that  in  1371  it  was  complained  in  parliament 
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that  owing  to  the  demands  of  the  king  the  merchants  were  being 
ruined  and  their  niariners  driven  into  other  trades.  The  size  or 
measurement  of  ships  was  assessed  on  the  basis  of 
their  capacity  to  carry  tuns  of  wine,  the  first  step 
in  the  present  system  of  tonnage  measurement. 
Ships  sailed  in  fleets,  one  or  more  of  their  masters  being  appointed 
admirals,  to  be  obeyed  by  all  the  company.  In  times  of  q>ecial 
maritime  disturbance  an  armed  fleet  convoyed  the  merchantmen, 
much,  no  doubt,  to  the  added  cost  of  transport.  The  great 
source  of  England's  wttlth  was  her  wool,  of  which  the  abundance 
and  fineness  gave  rise  to  a  wide  demand.  Staples  or  licensed 
entrepots  or  marts  were  set  up  for  this  and  other  produce  at 
certain  towns  in  England  and  overseas,  Eni^ish  merchants 
asimnating  themselves  at  such  foreign  staples.  In  like  manner 
foreign  trading  societies  located  themselves  under  certain  privileges 
and  obligations  at  English  marts,  to  the  great  increase  of  ship- 
ping, more  especially  of  foreign  bottoms.  About  the  middle  of 
the  xsth  century  a  considerable  use  sprang  up  for  shipping  in 
the  carriage  of  African  slaves  to  Fortuffd,  their  captors  bdng  the 
Moors.  In  later  years  this  melancholy  trade  found  large  employ- 
ment for  the  ^ps  of  Liverpool,  Bristol  and  London,  trading 
with  the  distant  west.  Pilgrimages,  too,  were  bringing  profit 
to  the  ships,  a  constant  stream  of  the  devout  with  their  offerings 
journeying  on  the  one  hand  to  the  shrine  of  St  James  of  Com- 
postela  and  on  the  other  to  that  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
From  times  remote  the  fishing  industry  produced  a  hardy  race 
of  shipmen,  the  maritime  nations  being  all  more  or  less  engaged 
in  an  enterprise  rendered  doubly  lucrative  by  the  want  of  flesh 
meat  and  the  regulations  of  Holy  Church.  Thus  in  very  early 
days  the  northern  seas  were  thronged  with  rival  fishing  fleets, 
which,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  isth  century,  began  to  find 
their  way  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  At  the  close  of  the 
x6th  century  the  whale  was  being  pursued  by  rival  fishermen 
on  the  Greenknd  coasts.  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  the  maintenance 
of  shipping  and  the  increase  of  fishermen  and  mariners,  forbade 
the  eating  of  flesh  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  an  order  from 
time  to  time  subsequently  revived.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his 
statement  to  King  James,  lamenting  English  commercial  supine- 
ness  as  compared  with  the  enterprise  of  the  Dutch,  declared  that 
20,000  vessds  of  all  nations  were  engaged  in  fishing  off  the 
British  coasts,  of  which  vessels  the  Dutch  owned  3000;  and  no 
douJ>t  they  fqrmed  a  valuable  mercantile  and  naval  school 

The  great  discoveries  of  the  renowned  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
navigators  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIZ.  awoke  in  the  maritime 
states  a  new  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  and  emulation,  in 
which  Henry  and  his  successors  took  an  active  part.  A  royal 
grant  of  navigation  and  discovery  was  given  to  the  Cabots,  then 
settled  at  Bristol,  and  "  divers  taU  ships  "  of  London,  South- 
ampton and  Bristol  traded  direct  with  the  Mediterranean  ports, 
though  the  English  merchants  generaUy  employed  foreign  vessels 
for  this  trade.  A  "  tall "  ship  was  apparently  a  vessel  carrying 
topmast  with  yards  and  square  sails,  an  important  development 
of  the  simpler  pole-mast  rig  of  earlier  times.  Henry  VIII.  and 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  entered  into  a  league,  primarily  aimed  at 
France,  under  which  it  was  agreed  to  police  the  seas  in  protection 
of  their  shipping,  the  English  fleet  to  watch  the  sea  to  Gibraltar, 
and  Spain  to  guard  the  Mediterranean.  The  Corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House  was  now  established,  in  great  part  for  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  Thames  and  to  supply  shipping  with  the  ballast  gained 
in  the  process,  though  the  ve^els  actually  London-owned  were 
apparently  few  in  number.  Most  English  ships  of  burthen  were 
then  obtained  by  purchase  at  the  South  Baltic  ports,  where 
the  great  Hanse  town,  Labeck,  was  the  centre  of  an  enormous 
trade.  The  Hanse  towns,  indeed,  practically  carried  on  the 
trade  of  England.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  England  began  to 
achieve  commercial  independence.  Great  building  of  ships  took 
place,  for  which  bounties  were  granted  by  the  queen,  and  Eliza- 
beth set  herself  against  the  Hanseatic  league.  At  the  close  of 
her  reign  the  Steelyard  was  shut  up,  and  the  Dutch  were  compet- 
ing successfully  with  the  Hanse  towns,  of  which  "  most  of  their 
teeth  were  out  and  the  rest  but  loose."  In  the  early  days 
p(  commerce  the  risks  were  too  considerable  to  be  borne  by 


individuals^  who  accordingly  asndated  themselves  as  rtmfmniff 
of  merchant  adventuren  for  the  purposes  of  thdr  particular 
trade,  exclusive  rights  and  privileges  being  granted  to  then  by 
their  own  sovereign,  and  corresponding  faolities  on  the  part  of 
the  foreign  states  or  cities  traded  witL  In  England  certain  U 
these  societies,  notably  the  company  of  Russian  merchants, 
the  Turkey  merchants  and,  ior  loi^  the  East  India  Company, 
occupied  positions  of  influence  and  importance,  the  last-named 
company  especially  becoming  possessed  of  much  shtppiii^ 
including  large  vessels,  well  armed,  for  prize-making  or  dkaxt. 
The  needs  of  trade  and  shifting  were  for  long  but  little  under- 
stood  and  often  arbitrarily  obstructed,  but  as  a  broad  gcnenl 
principle  it  was  recognized  by  the  crown  that  the  natkosl 
trading  interests  required  for  their  protection  special  privil^ES 
and  concessions.  Thus  the  patent  granted  by  Elizabeth  to  the 
African  adventurers  in  1588  was  expressed  to  be  on  the  groood 
that  "  the  adventuring  of  a  new  trade  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
small  charge  and  hazard  to  the  adventuren  in  the  beginning." 

At  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century  Antwerp  was  at  the  zcmtk 
of  its  great  prosperity.  It  was  described  as  the  general  store- 
house of  the  world,  and  it  was  stated  that  so  many  as  2500  vessds 
might  be  seen  lying  in  the  Scheldt  at  one  time.  These,  however, 
were  mainly  foreign,  Antwerp  being  a  mart  or  emporiitm  to 
which  other  nations  traded.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  ccntuxy 
this  great  dty's  peaceful  population  was,  in  the  name  of  Ho^ 
Church,  craved  under  the  iron  hed  of  Christian  Spain.  Its 
traders  fled  from  crudty  and  torture  largdy  to  Amsterdaia, 
about  this  time  the  northern  entrep<^t  for  Portugal's  East  Inda 
trade.  The  Hollanders,  profiting  by  the  decline  of  the  Hanse 
towns,  were  now  greatly  devoting  themsdves  to  shipbuilding 
and  to  foreign  trade.  They,  like  the  English,  hampered  in  tbeir 
navigation  by  hostile  and  unfriendly  occupation  of  the  ports  <i 
jetugt  and  supply  at  the  two  great  southern  capes,  were  bent  oo 
discovering  a  north-east  or  north-west  passage  to  the  EasL 
This  enterprite  and  the  desire  for  gems  and  precioas  metals,  as 
to  the  existence  and  abundance  of  which  there  were  many  fabe 
belids,  added  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  distant  seas  and 
ahores,  on  which  many  settlements  were  being  established.  To 
such  settlements  the  attention  of  the  French  was  now  directed, 
with  much  encouragement  to  thdr  shipping  by  the  povcrfd 
Richelieu.  The  East  Indian  settlements  and  shipping  of  the 
Portuguese  were  being  persistently  harassed  by  the  advacdsg 
Dutch,  while  the  rich  treasure  ships  of  Spain  were  laid  wait  kx 
and  captured  by  En^ish  shipping,  greatly  to  the  Spaniali 
loss.  But  the  Dutch  eq>edally  were  proq>ering.  Amst^daa, 
a  vast  trade  centre  supplied  by  Dutdi  shipping,  had  betweea 
X571  and  1650  trebled  itself  in  size.  So  ^  ba<±  as  1603  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  statement  to  King  James,  had  compiatQed 
that  the  vessels  of  the  Dutch,  by  reason  of  their  greater  capacity 
and  smaller  crews  and  consequently  lower  freights,  were  cuttici 
out  the  English  ships  or  driving  them  into  the  Newcastle  coal 
trade.  By  such  enterprise  the  Hollanders  gradually  became  the 
carriers  for  the  En^Ush  merchants.  English  bottoms  were 
neglected  and  English  seamen  took  service  with  the  Dntch. 
Affairs  for  English  shipping  had  about  1650  reached  a  crisis. 
There  existed,  moreover,  great  animosity  between  the  Eng^ 
and  the  Hollanders. 

In  the  defence  of  the  national  shipping  the  great  Kav^tkn 
Act  was  in  165 1  placed  upon  the  British  statute-book.  Under 
this  far-reaching  act  the  trade  between  England  and 
her  colonies  and  the  British  coasting  trade  was  strictly  y 
confined  to  English  bottoms,  English  owned  and  jgjy. 
manned  substantially  by  En^ish  seamen.  The  act 
contained  further  provisions  in  support  of  British  shif^iing.  the 
effect  of  which  was  greatly  to  prejudice  foreign  shipping  in  hs 
competition  for  the  British  carrying  trade.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  some  of  the  regulations  of  the  act  may  have  proceeded  from 
the  animosity  already  mentioned  (Adam  Smith).  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Dutch,  indeed,  it  was  a  "  vile  act  and  order.*' 
to  be  resisted  at  all  costs.  From  the  prolonged  hostifities  wbidt 
ensued  England  finally  emerged  supreme  at  sea.  For  some  titce 
the  French,  under  the  powerful  encouragement  of  Richdien  and 
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subsequently  of  G>Ibert,  had  been  devoting  themselves  to  colonial 
enterprises  both  acro!>s  the  Atlantic  and  in  distant  India,  to  the 
cvcnttial  important  increase  of  French  shipping,  whilst  on  the 
othei  hand  Spanish  shipping  was  declining.  As  the  result  of 
the  Navigation  Act  and  its  successful  maintenance  a  great 
increase  had  taken  place  in  English  tonnage,  which  in  1688  was 
said  to  be  nearly  double  that  of  1666.  In  the  war  with  France 
this  increase  was  greatly  in  favour  of  her  privateers,  which. in 
two  years  are  stated  to  have  captured  3000  British  ships  as  against 
but  67  which  were  taken  from  France,  a  result  in  part  attribut- 
able to  her  employment  of  Dutch  vessels..  About  this  time 
Inverness,  long  devoted  to  shipbuilding,  had  obtained  a  high 
reputation  for  its  ships. 

In  ijoi  England's  private  shipping  numbered  3281  vessels, 
of  a  total  burthen  of  261,222  tons  and  carrying   5660  guns, 
London  leading  with  560  ships  of  84,882  tons,  Bristol  coming 
next  with  165  of  17,338  tons,  Liverpool  being  seventh  on  the 
list  with  102  ships. .  Thirty  years  later  London's  ships 
had  increased  to  14x7,  ranging  from  15  tons*  to  a  great 
ship  of  750  tons  owned  by  the  South  Sea  Company,  but 
the  majority  measured  less  than  200  tons.-  In  1765  we  read  that 
the  Dutch,  Danish  and  Swedish  ships  were  generally  larger  than 
the.  English-  vessels  and  that  they  had  succeeded  in  ousting 
England  as  the  ^carrier  of  Lisbon's  Mediterranean  trade.    In 
17 14  an  act  was  passed,  and  at  subsequent  dates  revived,  offering 
public  rewards  for  improved  methods  of  ascertaining  longitude 
at  sea,  and  John  Harrison  ("  that  heaven  taught  artist" )  received 
in  all  £20,000  for  the  invention  of  a  chronometer  which  was 
successful  to  a  degree  of  accuracy  beyond  that  for  which  the  act 
provided.    Towards  the  second  half  of  the  x8th  century  the 
foundations  were  laid  of  the  present  great  shipping  industry  on 
the  Great  Lakes.    Oak  timber  of  large  size  was  now  becoming 
scarce  in  England,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  navy  restrictions 
were  placed  upon  the  East  India  Company  as  regards  its  use. 
British  merchant  shipping,  too,  had  apparently  outgrown  the 
supply  of  seamen,  for  towards  the  dose  of  the  century  it  was 
permitted  to  British  vessek  to  carry  foreign  seamen  to  the  extent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  crew.   The  traffic  in  African  negroes  gave 
much  employment  to  British  shipping.    The  war  with  America 
led  to  the  harrying  of  British  commerce  by  American  privateers 
cruising  off  the  English  coasts.    War  premiums  were  very  high 
and  the  insurance  obtainable  was  insufficient.    Partly,  on  this 
account  and  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  about  1000  British 
vessels  had  beien  taken  up  for  transport  and  other  public  services, 
whilst  many  more  were  sailed  as  privateers,  the  Thames  was  now 
full  of  foreign  vessels  loading    British    cargoes.     Dtuing  the 
absence  from  the  West  Indies  of  the  British  fleet  under  Admiral 
Byron,  engaged  in  conveying  homewards  the  West  Indian 
merchantmen,  two  valuable  British  islands  were  captured  by 
the  French.   The  hostilities  of  the  rival  states  were  being  fought 
out  at  sea,  with  peaceful  commerce  as  their  objective.   The  seas 
swarmed  with  privateers,  armed  and  equipped  as  sordid  specu- 
lative enterprises,  occasional  rich  prizes  stimulating  the  greed 
of  many  citizens,  not  a  few  of  them,  no  doubt,  the  owners  of 
ships  and  merchandise  which  had  in  like  manner  fallen  to  the 
enemy.    The  French  privateer  "Bordelais,"  captured  by  the 
English  in  1799,  is  reported  to  have  taken  in  four  years  164 
prizes,  of  the  net  value  of  £1,000,000  sterling  (Mahan).   Between 
May  1756  and  July  1757  a  total  of  772  French  vessels  was 
captured  by  the  British,  whilst  637  British  ships  were  taken  by 
the  French.    It  was  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  February 
1778  that  the  value  of  the  British  captures  of  American  vessels 
had  amounted  to  £1,808,000,  against  which  that  of  British 
shipping  captured  by  America  had  been  £x, 800,000.    Towards 
the  close  of  the  prolonged  hostilities  whioi  concluded  in  X815 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow  were  holding  public  meetings  and  urging 
upon  the  admiralty  and  the  throne  that  they  were  being  ruined 
by  the  want  of  protection  to  their  shipping.    In  X786  an  act  was 
passed  (26  Geo.  III.  c.  86)  for  the  encouragement  of  shipping, 
in  which  the  personal  liability  of  shipowners,  till  then  unlimited, 
was  in  certain  cases  of  their  loss  of  cargo  now  limited  to  the  value 
of  the  vessel  and  her  freight,  the  first  of  progressive  acts  of  the 
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like  nature.  Smuggling  was  for  long  the  cause  of  serious  loss  to 
the  national  revenue,  and  an  act  was  passed  declaring  forfeited 
any  British  sloops  or  cutters  found  within  four  leagues  of  the 
coast  if  provided  with  a  bowsprit  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the 
vessel  in  length  (27  Geo.  III.  c.  32). 

In  1797  the  English  and  Scottish  private  vessels  numbered 
together  12,995  of  x,385,252  tons  burthen.  With  respect  to 
.tonnage,  in  the  days  of  wooden  vessels  the  weight  of  cargo  which 
a  ship  was  capable  of  carrying  was  about  equivalent  to  her  own 
displacement  or  breaklng-up  weight.  Nowadays,  owing  to  steel 
construction  and  the  adoption  of  a  fuller  cross-section  in  ship 
designing,  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  cargo  steamer  is  reported 
to  be  about  doiible,  or  even  more  than  double,  the  ship's  ow^n 
weight;  but  types  of  steamers,  of  course  vary.  The  Board  of 
Trade  ton  is  xoo  cub.  ft.,  purely  a  measure  of  permanently 
covered-in  space,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ship's 
capacity  to  carry  dead-weight,  of  which  capacity 'the  registered 
tonnage  is  consequently  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  index.  For 
the  purpose  of  a  rough  and  ready  calculation,  however,  the 
dead-weight  carrying  capacity  of  an  average  cargo  steamer  may 
be  taken  to  be  about  twice  that  of  her  net  registered  tonnage 
or  a  little  more.  The  chief  object  of  fixing  and  registering  the 
gross  and  net  tonnage  is  the  establishment  of  a  basis  of  assess- 
ment for  tonnage  dues  and  for  liability  for  payment  of  damages 
caused  by  wrongful  navigation  or  otherwise.  The  present 
diversity  in  the  designs  of  steamships  is  in  no  small  degree  due 
to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  shipowners  to  possess  vessels  which 
with  a  minimum  of  registered  tonnage  shall  provide  a  maximum 
of  cargo  space. 

The  close  of  the  i8th  century  was  marked,  especially  in 
America,  by  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  steam  navigation. 
A  new  era  in  shipping  had  dawned,  and  year  by  year 
and  step  by  step,  from  river  craft  to  short-voyage 
vessels,  the  new  motive  power  gained  ground.  In 
1833  the  Canadian  vessel "  Royal  William"  steamed  throughout 
from  Quebec  to  London,  making  the  voyage  in  seventeen  days, 
and  in  1838  the  "  Great  Western  "  and  the  "  Sirius  "  arrived  on 
the  same  day  at  New  York,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
eighteen  days  and  fifteen  days  respectively  (Pollock).  In  1840 
was  founded  the  celebrated  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  the 
nucleus  of  its  fleet  being  four  wooden  paddle  steamers,  also 
equipped  as  sailing  vessels.  Each  was  about  206  ft.  in  length 
and  of  about  1145  tons  burthen.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  American  shipowners  had  laid  themselves  out  to  obtain 
command  of  the  Atlantic  trade,  from  which  the  British  Naviga- 
tion Act  did  not  debar  them.  With  this  aim,  ships  of  great 
sailing  power  and  carrying  capacity  were  constructed,  being 
provided  in  addition  with  ingenious  labour-saving  devices  which 
materially  enhanced  their  economy  in  working.  Successful  in 
their  attempts  on  the  Atlantic  trade,  the  Americans  now  set 
themselves  to  gain  predominance  in  the  trade  with  China,  for 
which  they  provided  vessels  of  unexampled  speed.  But  British 
owners,  put  upon  their  mettle,  eventually  succeeded  in  designing 
a  class  of  sailing  ship  superior  to  any  yet  constructed,  while  the 
advantages  of  steam  naA«gation  were  now  proving  fatal  to 
American  sailing  vessels  in  the  Atlantic  .(Corne wall- Jones). 
The  use  of  steam  was  becoming  general,  to  the  gradual  displace- 
ment of  sailing  vessels,  though  the  Australian  trade  for  some 
considerable  time  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  sailing  ships  of 
wide  renown.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  provision 
of  coaling  stations  on  the  long  sea  routes  eventually,  however, 
placed  the  bulk  of  the  Australasian  carrying  trade  in  the  hands 
of  the  steamship  owners,  the  principal  employment  for  large 
sailing  vessels  now  being  in  the  Pacific  trade.  Probably  in  great 
part  on  account  of  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  fuel  supplies,  the 
Califomian  wheat  trade,  and  the  guano  and  the  nitrate  trades  of 
the  South  Pacific,  are  thus  still  competed  for  by  sailing  vessels, 
some  of  them  of  remarkable  capacity.  For  some  years  the 
possibilities  of  iron  in  shipbuilding  had  been  slowly  gaining 
recognition,  to  the  eventual  displacement  in  Great  Britain,  though 
not  in  the  United  States,  of  wooden  hulls.  Partly  as  the  result 
of  the  war  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  states  and  partly 
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owing  to  the  superior  advantages  of  iron  huUs,  not  jrct  constructed 
in  America,  the  United  States  now  further  lost  place  as  ocean 
carriers.  In  1908  the  chief  employment  of  her  ocean  shipping 
was  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  steady  increase  in  steam-propelled  vessels  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  many  coaling  stations  in  distant  parts,  with 
much  employment  of  shipping  to  supply  them.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  xQth  century  British  i^ipownen  were  greatly 
alarmed  at  proposals  to  repeal  the  navigation  acts,  and  in  spite 
of  their  petitions  and  remonstrances,  and  of  demands  that  the 
bill,  eventually  introduced,  should  at  least  require  reciprocity, 
in  1849  ^c  proposed  measure  became  an  act,  the  coastal  trade 
being  in  1854  similarly  thrown  open,  this  latter  measure  being 
induced  by  the  need  for  British  ships  and  seamen  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Crimean  War  (Lindsay).  Probably  in  no  small  degree 
owing  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia  about 
this  time,  and  to  the  further  employment  provided  for  shipping 
by  the  Crimean  War  and  by  the  necessities  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
the  direful  forebodings  of  British  owners  as  to  the  consequences 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Act  were  not  verified.  In  1856 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  its  appended  Declaration  pronounced, 
amongst  other  notable  clauses  affecting  maritime  .warfare,  the 
abolition  of  privateering.  To  this  great  treaty  most  of  the 
maritime  states  in  course  of  time  gave  their  adhesion,  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  however,  not  yet  being  signatories.  The 
altered  conditions  as  between  warships  and  merchant  vessels, 
and  the  disabilities  imposed  by  neutrality  laws  have,  however,  in 
themselves  done  very  much  to  render  privateering  as  formerly 
conducted  no*  longer  possible.  But  the  Declaration,  notwith' 
standing,  the  employment  of  duly  commissioned  merchant 
vessels  may  still  be  resorted  to  by  the  state  for  the  destruction 
of  commerce  and  for  other  belligerent  purposes. 

In  1858,  after  great  difficulty  and  outlay,  Brunei's  huge  ship 
the  "  Great  Eastern"  was  floated  on  the  lliames.  The  vessel, 
having  a  length  of  679  ft.  and  a  burden  of  18,337  ^o^^  gross  and 
>3i344  tons  net  (Uoyd's  Register)  and  being  provided  with  six 
sail-carrying  masts,  was  furnished  both  with  a  screw  propeller 
and  with  paddles.  Highly  successful  as  an  engineering  enterprise, 
commercially  she  was  from  the  first  a  ruinous  failure.  Under 
the  remarkable  development  of  the  Atlantic  passenger  traffic, 
however,  the  sixe  of  steamships  steadily  and  continually  increased. 

In  1873,  as  the  outcome  of  a  prolonged  public  agitation  con- 
ducted by  Mr  Samuel  PlimsoU,  member  for  Derby,  a  royal 
commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  allegations  that 
many  lives  were  lost  owing  to  the  unseaworthiness  of  ships. 
In  1876,  under  pressure  of  public  sympathy  with  the  views  of 
Mr  Plimsoll,  an  amended  Merchant  Shipping  Act  was  passed 
(39  &  40  Vic.  c.  80),  making  it  a  penal  offence  to  knowingly 
send  a  ship  to  sea  unseaworthy,  and  requiring  a  loadline  to  be 
fixed  on  British  vessels,  the  line  to  be  indicated  on  ocean  going 
vessels  by  what  is  now  universally  known  as  the  Plimsoll  mark. 

The  opening  in  1869  of  the  Suez  Canal  created  a  revolution  in 
the  eastern  shipping  trade.  Year  by  year  steamships  increased 
greatly  in  number  and  in  burden.  With  improved  conditions  of 
steam  navigation  the  supplementary  use  of  sails  was  generally 
abandoned,  masts  being  retained  only  for  signalling  purposes  and 
as  attachments  for  cargo  hoists.  New  conditions  in  ship  con- 
struction, the  tommerdal  demand  for  expedition  and  the  manu- 
facture of  new  articles  of  commerce  together  resulted  in  an 
increased  risk  of  fire  on  ships  both  at  sea  and  in  port,  with  great 
loss  primarily  to  underwriters,  more  especially  by  the  flooding 
of  holds  full  of  valuable  cargo.  To  overcome  this  danger  steam- 
ships are  being  increasingly  equipped  with  an  apparatus  which 
on  the  outbreak  of  fire  enables  the  holds  to  be  filled  with  a  fire- 
extinguishing  gas.  The  invention  and  adoption  of  refrigerating 
machinery  and  insulated  holds  resulted  in  the  development  of 
a  vast  trade  in  frozen  meat  and  perishable  produce. 

The  triumph  of  Germany  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  awoke 
in  the  Fatherland  a  spirit  of  industrial  enterprise  which  greatly 
increased  the  population  of  her  manufacturing  areas.  The 
supplies  required  by  the  prosperous  industrial  populations  and 
the  national  demand  for  raw  materials  for  the  manufactories, 


together  with  the  great  export  trade  for  which  these  were  new 
laying  themselves  out,  filled  the  German  and  other  North  Sea 
ports  with  shipping.  Germany,  able  to  consume  whole  shiploads 
of  variousJforeign  products,  now  imported  these  direct  instead 
of  in  parcels  through  London  and  other  ports.  Unwilling  that 
the  profit  of  carrying  her  great  and  increasing  trade 'sbouJd  be 
reaped  by  foreign  bottoms,  Germany  turned  herself  to  ahipowniag 
and  shipbuilding,  and  with  remarkable  success.  So  great,  indeed, 
was  this  success  that  important  lines  of  German  steamships 
rapidly  grew  up  as  competitors  with  British  and  other  lines  in 
foreign  trades.  Both  in  bringing  home  raw  materials  and  in. 
enabling  German  manufacturers  to  send  their  products  to 
foreign  consumers  at  low  rates  of  freight,  the  German  shii^ng 
was  now  greatly  increasing  the  national  proq>erity.  In  return, 
the  state  neglected  nothing  whidi  would  promote  the  aucctss  of 
its  industrial  centres  in  their  competition  for  foreign  markets, 
or  which  would  assist  the  development  of  the  natiooal  shipping. 
Rates  of  carriage  from  inland  centres  to  the  shipping  ports  were, 
in  the  case  of  goods  intended  for  shipment  by  German  vessels, 
considerably  reduced  by  the  state  railways;  and  whereas  in 
Great  Britain  shipping  subsidies  or  subventions  axe  granted 
essentially  if  not  solely  for  services  to  be  rendered,  in  Germany 
the  granting  of  subsidies  has  also  in  view  the  development  of  the 
national  shipping.  The  notable  growth  in  Germany's  trade  and 
shipping  is  in  fact  believed  to  be  in  no  small  degree  attributable 
to  a  system  of  subsidies  to  shifting  in  conjunction  with  prefer- 
ential railway  rates  on  German  goods  despatched  for  shipment 
under  "  through  "  bills  of  lading  under  the  national  flag. 

In  the  Far  East  also,  a  new  and  important  maritime  com- 
petitor has  sprung  up,  the  industrial  and  commercial  awakening 
of  Japan  having  been  attended  by  the  creation  of  a  Japanese 
merchant  fleet  and  by  much  enterprise  in  the  national  ship- 
building. To  the  name  of  every  Japanese  merchant  vessel  is 
added  the  word  "  Maru,"  in  ancient  times  a  masculine  **  humility 
title,"  but  in  its  present  use  having  the  approximate  signification 
of  "  dearest"  or  "  esteemed." 

The  following  figures,  supplied  by  Lloyd's  Register ,  recording  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  Gennan  and  Japanese  steamers  and  sauing 
vesficls  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  tflustrate  teveially  the  recent 
maritime  progress  of  the  two  countries: — 


Year. 

Germany. 

Japan.                | 

No. 

SaUingVessebNet. 
Steamers  Gross. 

No. 

Sailing  Vessels  Net. 

1890 
1900 
1908 

1908    ) 

steamers  V 

only     ) 

1875 
1710 
3178 

1806 

Tons. 

a.650,033 
4.233.145 

3.839.378 

289 
1066 

•  • 

865 

Tons. 

171.554 

574^7 

•  « 

i.i4o.«n 

In  consequence  of  an  act  passed  by  the  French  government  to 
grant  boimties  on  sailing  vessels  constructed  and  owned  in  France, 
the  owners  of  such  vessels  found  it  to  their  profit,  the  bounty 
being  assessed  on  distances  sailed,  to  engage  in  long  voyages, 
with  the  earning  of  freight  as  a  secondary  consideration.  Tfaa 
procedure  being  ioimd  to  operate  prejudicially  on  the  freight 
earnings  of  sailing  vessels  generally,  and  more  e^^edally  in  the 
Pacific  trade,  an  international  meeting  of  the  owners  of  sailing 
vessels  was  held  at  Paris  in  1903,  with  the  result  of  the  formatioa 
of  the  Sailing  Ship  Owners'  Litemational  Union  to  maintain 
rates  of  freight,  French  owners  identifjring  themselves  with  the 
measures  decided  on  by  the  union  in  the  conunon  interest. 
Influenced,  no  doubt,  by  German  example,  certain  French 
steamship  companies  about  this  time  decided  to  grant  preferential 
combined  tariffs  on  goods  sent  from  inland  centres  of  production 
in  France  for  shipment  by  their  vessels,  to  the  great  dissatisfac- 
tion  of  the  owners  of  foreign  steamers  loading  for  similar  dcstina- 
tions  at  French  ports. 

Early  in  1902  a  shipphig  pool  or  "  combine  "  was  effected  in 
the  case  of  certain  important  British  steam  lines  engaged  in 
the  North  Atlantic  trade.    The  combine,  involving  vast  capital 
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values,  was  engineered  by  &  well-known  New  York  bn^ness  house 
largely  interested  in  American  railways.  In  England  it  was 
.variously  attributed  to  a  resolve  on  the  part  of  American  traders 
to  share  in  the  transport  of  the  national  trade;  to  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  lines  concerned  to  effect  economies  by  a  consolidation 
of  management,  and  to  a  scheme  intended  to  benefit  certain 
great  Amqican  railways.  The  transaction  gave  rise  to  much 
comment  in  Great  Britain,  being  by  not  a  few  regarded  as  con- 
templating the  eventual  transfer  of  the  lines  to  American  owner- 
ship. And  indeed,  though  the  steamers  continued  to  be  under 
the  British  flag,  the  extent  to  which  they  remain  substantially 
under  British  ownership  cannot  be  affirmed.  It  was  stated  in 
1908  that  on  completion  0)f  its  building  programme  the  combined 
fleet  would  consist  of  132  vessels  of  together,  1,159,704  tons. 

The  general  adoption  of  steamships  in  place  of  sailing  vessels 
was  gradually  followed  by  their  separation  into  two  classes,  one 
devoted  to  a  fixed  service  on  regular  lines  of  employment,  the 
other  to  promiscuous  trade.  The  former  class  are  now  known 
somewhat  vaguely  as  "liners,"  ranging,'  however,  from  the 
first-class,  mail  and  passenger  steamer  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
regular  cargo  steamer  on  the  other.  To  the  second  class  belong 
the  "  seekers "  or  "  tramps "  which  come  and  go  wherever 
profitable  employment  offers,  and  which  more  especially  lay 
themselves  out  to  be  chartered  to  carry  full  cargoes  of  coal, 
timber,  wheat,  nitrate,  jute  and  such  like.  These  vessels,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  capacity,  are  frequently  in  competition 
with  the  liners.  This  competition  sometimes  results  in  "cut 
rates  '•  of  freight,  to  the  serious  loss  of  the  great  shipowning 
firms  and  comi)anies.  With  the  establishment  of  regular  lines, 
moreover,  there  grew  up  competition  between  rival  lines,  with 
similar  rcsxilts.  A  solution  was  found  by  the  creation  of  working 
agreements  between  rival  lines  at  agreed  rates  of  freight,  but 
the  lines  thus  associated  were  still  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
"  tramps  "  upon  what  the  liner  owners  regarded  as  their  privileged 
trade.  Fierce  conflicts  from  time  to  time  ensued,  with  great 
disturbance  of  the  freight  market  and  with  consequent  loss  or 
inconvem'ence  to  the  merchants  themselves.  As  the  result, 
shipping  "rings"  or  "conferences"  were  created  in  many 
trades,  the  owners  of  the  liners  undertaking  to  provide  the  traders 
with  a  regular  service  accompanied  by  advantageous  conditions, 
whilst  the  traders  undertook  to  ship  only  by  the  conference 
steamers.  Tn  order  to  ensure  this  support,  the  shipowners 
instituted  the  system  of  deferred  rebates,  under  which  each 
merchant,  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  other  fixed  period,  should  be 
entitled  to  a  discount  or  rebate  on  the  amount  of  freight  paid  by 
him  during  such  period,  provided  that  he  should  have  shipped  no 
goods  at  aU  by  steamers  outside  the  conference,  the  discount  only 
to  be  paid  after  a  further  fixed  period,  of  six  or  nine  months, 
during  which  time  also  he  should  rigidly  support  the  conference 
lines.  In  the  event  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions,  a 
merchant  is  exposed  to  forfeiture  of  the  rebate,  and  in  addition 
to  measures  in  the  nature  of  a  boycott  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ference lines.  Notwithstanding,  attempts  are  from  time  to  time 
made  by  steamers  outside  the  ring  to  gain  admittance,  with  the 
consequence  of  occasional  freight  wars,  and  with  the  incidental 
result  that  goods  are  sometimes  carried,  for  example,  from 
America  to  a  British  colony  at  k>wer  rates  of  freight  than  similar 
goods  manufactured  in  England.  Mainly  on  account  of  com- 
plaints made  against  the  working  of  the  South  African  ring,  a 
British  royal  commission  was  in  1906  appointed  to  take  evidence 
and  report  upon  the  subject  generally. 

With  the  growth  of  populations  and  the  development  of  means 
of  transport,  both  by  land  and  sea,  a  great  increase  arose  both  in 
production  and  consumption,  and  competition  became  very  keen 
for  markets,  both  home  and  foreign.  In  this  competition  the -cost 
of  carriage  is  always  an  element  of  great  importance,  even  though 
the  freight  payment  may  bear  but  an  insignificant  relation  to  the 
value  of  the  goods  carried.  For  in  modem  trade  rivalries  every 
penny  saved  in  charges  counts  with  the  importer,  and  if  goods 
of  a  similar  kind  can,  by  reason  of  lower  transport  charges,  be 
obtained  a  fraction  cheaper  from  one  industrial  centre  than  from 
another,  the  tendency  b  to  give  the  preference  to  the  centre  or 


county  which  can  deliver  most  cheaply  to  the  consumer.  Trade 
follows  cheapness,  and,  with  the  world's  industrial  development, 
the  striving  for  cheapness  took  at  the  outset  the  form  of  economies 
in  production.  The  day  of  small  trade  with  large  profits  was 
pa»ed,  and  producers  of  all  kinds  now  aimed  at  a. luge  output 
at  diminished  cost,  and  contended  themselves  with  a  smaller 
ratio  of  profits  on  a  larger  business.  The  utniost  economy  was 
studied  with  a  view  to  successful  competition,  especially  in  over- 
seas markets;  and  in  this  struggle  for  the  cheapening  of  supplies 
the. cost  of  transport  became  an  important  element.  The  fact 
was  recognized  that  the  ship  is  but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  con- 
nexion between  producer  and  consumer,  and  the  system  of 
"  through  "  bills  of  lading  was  introduced,  under  which  a  particu- 
lar steamer  line  or  railway  service  contracted  for  the  through- 
carriage  of  goods  in  conjunction  with  other  lines,  with  the  object 
and  effect  of  cheapening  the  transport  as  a  whole.  Individual 
shipowners,  in  order  to  obtain  cargoes  for  their  ships,  were  in 
turn  driven  to  devise  economics  in  tran.sport,  with  the  result 
that  rates  of  freight  were  continually  reduced.  In  modem 
ocean  carriage  size  means  cheapness,  the  transport  of  a  given 
weight  of  cargo  being  cheaper  in  a  single  vessel  than  in  two 
vessels  each  of  half  the  size.  For  not  only  does  this  concentra- 
tion of  carrying  power  effect  economy  of  officers  and  crew,  with 
their  wages,  provisions  and  accommodation  space,  but  in  ship- 
building also  size  makes  for  cheapness.  Thus,  if,  for  example, 
two  steamers  each  carrying  aooo  tons  will  cost  together  say 
£40,000,  a  singte  vessel  of  equal  carrying  capacity  can  be  supplied 
for  £35i00o.  Or,  put  another  way,  if  for  £40,000  two  steamers 
can  be  built  to  carry  between  them  4000  tons,  for  the  same  sum 
a  single  vessel  can,  it  is  stated,  be  provided  to  carry  4700  tons. 
Consequently,  the  size  of  vessels  is  continually  on  the  increase,  and 
no  sooner  is  a  navigable  channel  at  much  cost  made  deep  enough 
for  the  great  vessels  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  port,  than  still 
larger  are  constructed,  and  shipowners  complain  anew  that  the 
harbour  depth  provided  is  insufficient.  The  constant  demand 
for  greater  depths  resulted  in  the  production  of  mammoth 
dredgera  of  which,  also,  the  size  and  power  are  continually 
increasing.  At  the  present  time  it  is  the  navigable  depth  of  ports 
and  canals,  and  the  need  of  adequate  dry  docks,  rather  than 
the  obtaining  of  cargoes,  which  are  the  controlling  factors  in 
the  size  of  great  ocean  vessels.  But  the  heavy  interest  on  the 
capital  cost  of  these  vessels  and  their  working  expenses  call  for 
the  utmost  despatch  in  their  loading  and  discharge,  and  with 
the  simultaneous  arrival  of  several  veucls  of  large  tonnage,  the 
question  of  prompt  discharge  is  one  of  great  and  increasing 
difficulty.  For  many  modem  steamera  will  carry  10,000  tons  of 
cargo,  and  some  a  great  deal  more;  so  that,  with  old-type 
railway  tracks  carrying  ordinarily  only  about  8  tons,  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  the  discharge  of  the  ship,  equipped 
though  she  be  with  remarkable  facilities  for  landing  her  cargo 
and  assisted  by  discharge  into  barges,  is  impeded  owing  to 
deficiency  of  shore  clearance.  If  8  tons  be  taken  as  the  capacity 
of  an  ordinary  railway  track  and  30  trucks  be  allowed  to  a 
train,  it  will  be  obviotis  that  a  single  modem  cargo  ship  will  require 
a  vast  procession  of  roUing  stodc  to  clear  her  cargo.  A  single 
cargo  of  xo.ooo  tons,  for  example,  will  require  some  1250  railway 
tracks  for  its  removal;  or,  allowing  6  yards'  length  to  the  track, 
7500  yards  of  rolling  stock,  without  engines  and  vans.  And,  in 
fact,  congestion  of  shipping  owing  to  delays  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  bitter  complaint  in  the  case  of  certain  ports.  Tracks 
of  much  increased  capacity  are  now  being  introduced,  but  for 
various  reasons  tfieir  adoption  is  very  slow.  In  port  polemics 
the  argument  is  sometimes  heard  that  the  backwardness  of  this 
or  that  port  will  result  in  the  trade  being  driven  elsewhere: 
the  ships,  it  is  said,  will  remove  it.  But  the  ship  is  but  the  blind 
instrament  of  trade,  to  come  and  go  where  and  as  trade  calls 
it.  The  ship  will,  however,  sooner  or  later  require  a  higher  rate 
of  freight  for  ports  of  slow  despatch,  and  this  increased  expense 
in  transport  will  undoubtedly  operate  in  favour  of  rival  ports. 
For  the  ports  themselves  are  but  stepping-stones  to  or  from  a 
market  or  industrial  centre,  and  the  market  will  always  select 
the  cheapest  route  for  its  trade. 
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With  the  increaae  of  populAtions  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
development  of  new  countries,  the  transport  of  emigrants  and 
of  travellers  for  business  and  for  pleasure  became  a  highly 
i]x^>ortant  and  lucrative  source  of  employment  for  steam  ship- 
ping. It  is  now  indeed  becoming  a  common  practice  on  the  part 
of  ocean  steamship  companies  to  employ  a  surplus  or  superseded 
vessel  of  their  fleet  solely  in  canying  holiday  tourists  to  a  succes- 
sion of  foreign  ports.  In  regular  traffic  the  demand  for  increased 
tpecd  and  greater  security  and  comfort  on  the  part  of  ocean 
travellers  resulted  in  the  competitive  evolution  of  passenger 
steamers  of  dimensions  and  ciraught  which  create  an  increasing 
strain  on  port  and  dock  authorities. 

These  remarks  must  not  be  cohduded  without  mention  of  the 
important  part  played  in  the  evolution  of  modem  shipping  by 
the  system  of  marine  insurance  and  by  the  rules  of  classification. 
For  the  cost  of  insurance  is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  profits  of  the 
shipowners,  and  only  by  providing  vessels  of  the  best  construction 
and  maintaining  their  reputation  can  owners  gain  the  advantage 
of  low  insurance  rates.  And  not  only  so,  but  by  the  merchants 
also,  to  whom  insurance  premiums  are  a  no  less  serious  con- 
sideration; vessels  of  the  highest  class  and  reputation  are  insisted 
on  with  a  view  to  cheap  cargo  insurance,  inferior  ships  bdnig 
consequently  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage. .  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rules  of  construction  and  classification  of  the  Society 
of  Lloyd's  Register  (a  body  altogether  distinct  from  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Lloyd's)  are  most  exacting,  and  any  failure  to. comply 
with  the  rules  of  the  Register  or  "  Book,"  which,  moreover,  are  in 
a  constant  state  of  scientific  evolution,  may  involve  withdrawal  of 
the  vessel's  class,  a  result  which  would  be  fatal  to  her  cheap  in- 
surance as  well  as  to  her  employment  in  successful  competition  for 
freights.  With  its  skilled  surveyors  at  foreign,  colonial  and  home 
ports,  the  great  society  offers  every  fitcility  for  the  classing  of  the 
whole  world's  shipping,  and 
foreign  as  well  as  British 
owners  are  fully  alive  to  the 


and  inland  dty,  and  therefore  shipped  by  the  {actcst 
Competition  for  freights  and  competition  for  passengers,  thoe 
are  the  great  and  beneficent  forces  which  are  silently  but  irre^ 
sistibly  developing  the  ship,  while  insurance  and  dsusifi^Tt^ 
are  the  potent  handmaids  of  this  competition. 

Number  and  Tonnaffi  of  Steamers  and  SaSim^  Vessds  M  too  t^ns 
and  upwards)  Sehuiimt  to  various  countrtes  as  recorded  in  the 
1908  Edition  of  Lloyd's  Register  or  Book. 


Country. 


United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom  and  Colonies  (A) 

United  States  (B)    . 

Germany  ^       .       .       .       .       . 

Norway  '  . 

France 

Italy 

Japan  (Steamers  only)   . 
Ru««a(C)        .       .       .       .       . 

Sweden  '  ., 

Spain 

Holland , 

Denmark  ...... 


Vends. 


9.542 

11.563 
3.480 

2.178 
3,148 

i.5»7 
1,098 

865 
1 .381 
1.542 
551 
5^5 
870 


Tonnage. 
(Net  f<»'  Sailing 
Ve»eUaod  Gnxs 
for  Sceamen.) 


«7.3»8,35i 

•18.709.537 
4310.368 

4.312.I4S 
1,983.878 

1383.894 
1,385.235 
1,140.177 

974.517 

904.155 
701.378 

876.620 

733.790 


N.B. — ^The  figures  of  the  official  or  Board  of  Trade  returns,  ovbg 
to  their  induiion  of  veaadi  below  100  tons,  differ  more  or  leas  wkWy 
f  rom  the  totals  as  appearing  in  Lloyd's  Register. 

(A)  Wooden  colonial  veaaels  ttadmg  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  Nort^ 
America  are  not  induded.     (B)  These  figures  only  indude 


ffoinKvessels  and  iron  and  steel  vessels  tracTing  on  the  Great  LaJszs. 
(C)  These  figures  do  not  indude  sailing  vessels  registered  ia  soutben 
Russia. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  growth  and  progress  of  Brid^ 
home  shipping: — 

Number  and  Tonnagf  of  Steamers  and  Sailing  Vessds  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom^  Ide  of  Mam  and 
Channd  Islands  on  ^ist  of  December  of  various  Years.    {Official  Returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade.) 


Year. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

TotaL 

No. 

Tonnage. 

i 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

.Net. 

Gross. 

Net. 

GfXMS. 

Net. 

GroH. 

Illltltll 

398 

1,187 
3,000 
3.178 

5.247 

7410 

9.209 

11.394 

871928 

168,474 

454.327 

1.112,934 

3,733,468 

5,043,517 

7,307,610 

10.033,700 

•  • 

•  • 

•  s 

8,095.370 
11,816,934 
16,513,800 

18,876 
31,883 

24.797 
25.663 
23.189 
19.938 
14,181 

10,773 
9.648 

2.171.253 
2.680,334 

3.396,659 
4,304,360 

4.577.855 
3,851.045 
3,936,031 
3,096.498 
1461490 

••  • 

3.055.136 
3.347,338 
1.575.900 

191I74 
33.654 

35.984 
27.663 
26.367 

25.185 
21.591 
19.982 
31.043 

3.301.593 
3,768.3^ 

5.690.789 
6.574.513 
7.978.538 
9.304.108 
11485.190 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

11.150,506 
14.064.153  i 
18,069^00 

importance  of  a  strict  com 
pliance  with  the  Book's  re- 
quirements. Consequently, 
amongst  thevarious  factors 
making  for  improved  con- 
struction and  the  greater 
safety  of  shipping,  the 
beneficent  influence  of 
Lloyd's  Register  occupies 
a  foremost  place. 

But  the  various  factors 
or  forces  which  make  for 
the  evolution  of  shipping 
Inay  all  be  summed  up 
under  the  word  "competition,"  which  Is  the  mainspring 
of  the  machinery  both  of  insurance  and  classification.  These 
factors  operate,  however,  in  different  ways.  Thus,  while 
insurance  and  classification  make  most  for  ships'  increased 
safety,  the  desire  for  profitable  freights  tends  continu- 
ally to  their  greater  size.  But  making  also  for  increased  size, 
and  in  addition  for  the  many  improvements  and  inventions 
which  result  in  luxury  and  comfort  at  sea,  the  vast  influence  of 
the  ocean  passenger  is  conspicuous.  For,  no  longer  regarded  as 
an  encumbrance  to  be  made  room  for  on  a  cargo  ship,  the  modem 
age  of  travd  has  rendered  him  a  vast  source  of  profit.  The 
oM  position  is  reversed,  and  now  fast-steaming  hotels  are  built 
for  ocean  travellers,  in  which  cargo  occupies  a  secondary  place, 
which  only  merchandise  able  to  pay  highly  for  the  costly  advan- 
tage of  a  speedy  voyage  can  afford  to  occupy.  The  growth  of 
the  passenger  traffic  and  the  demand  of  travellers  for  routes  the 
most  direct  is,  in  turn,  creating  or  devdoping  ports  which  have 
small  regard  to  cargo  considerations,  and  involving  the  ports, 
both  old  and  new,  of  the  various  maritime  states  in  a  keen  and 
costly  competition  for  the  great  passenger  steamers.  This 
competition  is  further  enhanced  by  railway  lines  at  rivalry  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  ocean  passenger  and  for  the  more  valuable 
merchandise  able  to  pay  high  rates  for  speed  between  ocean  port 


(D.  O.) 

SHIPTON*  MOTHER,  a  witch  and  prophetess  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  eariy  Tudor  times.  There  is  no  really  trust- 
worthy evidence  as  to  her  ever  having  existed,  but  tradition  hss 
it  that  her  maiden-name  was  Ursula  SouthiU,  Sowthid  or  Sootfaiel, 
and  her  parents  were  peasants,  Kving  near  the  Drof^Mng  Well, 
Knaresborough,  Yorkshire.  The  date  of  her  birth  is  uncertain, 
but  it  b  placed  about  1486-1488.  Her  mother,  Agatha  Sonthill, 
was  a  reputed  witch,  and  Ursula  from  her  infancy  was  regartkd 
by  the  nd^bours  as  "  the  Devil's  child."  The  girl's  appearance 
seems  to  have  been  such  as  to  encourage  superstitions^  Richard 
Head  in  his  Ufe  and  Death  of  Mother  Skipum  (1684)  says,  "  the 
body  was  of  indifferent  height,  her  head  was  long,  with  sharp 
fiery  eyes,  her  nose  of  an  incredible  and  unproportionate  length, 
having  many  crooks  and  turning,  adorned  with  many  strange 
pimples  of  divers  colours,  as  red,  blue  and  dirt,  which  like  vapoun 
of  brimstone  gave  such  a  lustre  to  her  affrighted  fpectators  in  the 
dead  time  of  the  night,  that  one  of  them  confessed  several  times 
in  my  hearing  that  her  nurse  needed  do  other  light  to  assist  ber 
in  her  duties  "  Allowing  for  the  absurdity  of  thb  account,  it 
certainly  seems  (if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  so<aned 
authorities)  that  the  child  was  phenomenally  plain  and  deformed. 
While  still  at  school  she  became  known  as  a  prophetess.  When 
about  twenty-four  she  married  a  builder  of  York.  Tobias  Shiptoa. 
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Her  most  sensatiooal  prophedes  had  to  do  with  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  Lord  Percy  and  other  men  piomfaient  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII.  There  is  a  tradition  that  on  one  occasion 
the  abbot  of  Beverley,  anxious  to  investigate  the  case  for  himself, 
visited  Mother  Shipton's  cottage  disguised,  and  that  no  sooner 
had  he  knocked  than  the  oki  woman  called  out  "  Come  in,  Mr 
Abbot,  for  you  are  not  so  much  dfsgiiiiwl  but  the  fox  may  be 
seen  throu^  the  sheep's  skin."  She  is  saki  to  have  died  at 
Clifton,  Yorkshixe,  in  1561,  and  was  buried  there  or  at  Shipton. 
Her  whole  history  rests  on  the  flimsiest  authority,  but  her 
alleged  prophedes  have  had  from  the  x  7th  century  until  quite 
recently  an  extraordinary  hold  on  the  popular  imagination. 
In  Stuart  times  all  radcs  oi  sodety  believed  in  her,  and 
referring  to  her  supposed  foretelling  of  the  Great  Fire,  Fepys 
relates  that  when  Prince  Rupert  heard,  whik  sailing  up  the 
Thames  on  the  3oth  of  October  1666,  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
fire  "all  he  said  was,  'now  Upton's  proi^ecy  was  out.'" 
One  of  her  prophecies  was  supposed  to  have  menaced  Yeovil, 
Somerset,  with  an  earthquake  and  flood  in  1879,  and  so  con* 
vinced  were  the  peasantry  of  the  truth  of  her  prognostications 
that  hundreds  moved  from  their  cottages  on  the  eve  of  the 
expected  disaster,  while  spectators  swarmed  in  from  all  quarters 
of  the  county  to  see  the  town's  destruction.  The  suggestion 
that  Mother  Shipton  had  foretold  the  end  of  the  world  in  x88i 
was  the  cause  of  the  most  poignant  alarm  throughout  rural 
England  in  that  year,  the  people  deserting  their  houses,  and 
spending  the  night  in  prayer  in  the  fields,  churches  and  chapels. 
This  latter  alleged  prophecy  was  one  of  a  series  of  forgeries  to 
which  Charles  HincUey,  wlu>  reprinted  in  x86a  a  garbled  version 


of  Richard  Head's  Life,  confessed  in  X873. 

See  Richard  Head,  Lift  and  Death  of  Mother  Shipton  (London, 
l6&i>;    Life,  Death  and  the  whole  of  the  Wonderful  Prophecies  of 


Mother  Shipton,  the  Northern  Prophetess  (Leeda,  1869);  W.  H. 
Harrison,  Mother  Shipton  inoesOtaled  (London.  1881);  Joum.  of 
Brit.  Arehaeo.  Assoc,  zlx.  ^08.  Mother  Shipton* s  and  Nixon's 
Prophecies,  with  an  introduction  by  S.  Baker  (London,  X797). 

SHIRAZ,  the  capital  of  the  provhice  of  Fats  in  Persia,*situated 
in  a  fertile  plain,  in  39"  36'  N.,  52*  32'  E ,  at  an  elevation  of 
5x00  ft.,  X56  m.  by  road  N.E.  by  E.  from  Bushire  (xx2  m.  direct). 
Accordbig  to  Eastern  authorities  Shiraz  was  founded  in  a.d.  693 
by  Mahommed  b.  Yusuf  Thakefi,  a  brother  of  the  famous  Hajjaj. 
It  is  approached  on  the  south  from  the  Persian  Gulf  through  lofty 
and  difficult  mountain  passes  (highest  7400  ft.)  and  on  the  north 
through  chains  of  hills  which  separate  the  plain  of  Shiras  from 
that  of  Mervdasht,  where  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  are.  It  b 
surrounded  by  a  low  mud  wall  flanked  by  towers,  and  a  dry 
ditch,  and  measures  about  4  m.  in  circumference.  There  are 
six  gates.  The  town  is  divided  into  eleven  quartets  {mahatteh), 
one  of  which  is  exdusively  inhabited  by  Jews  and  called  Mahalleh 
Yahudi.  The  populatk>n  of  Shiraz  is  estimated  at  60,000,  but 
in  1884  it  was  53,607,  of  which  X970  were  Jews.  The  houses  of 
Shiraz  are,  in  general,  small,  and  the  streets  narrow^  A  great 
bazaar,  built  by  Kerim  Khan  2^d,  forms  an  exception  to  this ; 
it  b  about  500  yds.  in  length  and  has  a  vaulted  roof  22  ft.  hi^, 
and  contains  many  spadous  shops  well  supplied  with  goods  and 
merchandise.  There!  are  many  mosques,  the  most  notable  being 
the  old  Jama,  a  Inundation  of  the  Saffarid  ruler  Amr  b.  Ldth  in 
894,  now  in  a  state  of  ruin ;  the  new  Jama,  generally  called  Masjed 
1  Nau;  the  New  Mosque,  built  by  Atabcg  S'ad  b.  Zengi,  c.  X200 ; 
and  the  Jama  i  Vakil,  built  by  Kerim  Khan  Zend  in  1766. 
Shiraz  still  possesses  the  title  "  Dar  ul  ilm,"  the  "  Scat  of  Know- 
ledge," and  has  many  coUeges  {madresseh),  the  oldest  being  the 
Mansurieh  built  in  1478  by  Seyed  Sadr  ed  din  Mahommed 
Dashteki;  the  Hashimiyeh  and  Nizamieh  date  from  the  middle 
of  the  X7th  century,  the  college  cnlled  M.  i  Agha  Baba  was  begun 
by  Kerim  Khan  Zend,  c.  X760,  but  finished  in  X833  by  Agha 
Baba  Khan  Mazanderani.  Of  the  twenty  caravanserab,  or 
more,  which  Shiraz  has,  the  oldest  b  that  called  Car  Chiragh  Ali, 
bmlt  in  1678.  There  are  several  shrines  of  Imam-zadehs,  the 
most,  venerated  and  rich  being  that  of  Seyed  Amir  Ahmed, 
commonly  known  as  Shah  Chiragh,  a  son  of  MOsi  KSzim,  the 
seventh  imam  of  the  Shiitcs.  It  was  built  c  1240  by  Atabeg 
Abu  Bekr.   Two  of  Shah  Chiragh's  brothers  and  a  nephew  also 


have  their  graves  at  Shiras.  Withhi  the  town  and  in  dose 
proximity  to  it  are  many  pleasant  gardens  (bagh),  among  them 
the  B.  Jehan  Nema  (Kerim  Khan  1766),  where  C.  J.  Ridx,  British 
resident  at  Bagdad  and  explorer  of  Babylon  and  Kurdbtan, 
died  on  the  5th  of  October  1821,  and  the  adjoining  B.  i  Nau 
(x8xo);B.iTakht  i  Kajar  (built  1087  by  Atabeg  Karajch  under 
the  Sdjuk  Malik  Shah;  restored  1794  by  order  of  Agha  Mahom- 
med Khan,  the  first  Kajar  ruler);  B.  i  Dilgusha  (restored  X785), 
&C.  Close  to  the  last-mentioned  garden  b  the  Sadiyeh,  an 
endosure  with  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  poet  S'adi,  and  in  a 
cemetery  near  the  northern  side  of  the  town  stands  theHafiziyeh, 
with  the  tomb  of  the  likewise  celebrated  poet  Hafiz,  a  sarcophagus 
made  of  yellow  Yezd  marble  with  two  of  the  poet's  odes  beauti- 
fuUy  rhisellftd  in  relief  in  a  number  of  d^ant  paneb  upon  its  lid. 
A  fine  view  of  the  town  and  environs  b  obtained  from  the  narrow 
pass  {tang),  which  leads  into  the  Shiiaz  pbin  a  mile  or  two  north 
of  the  dty,  and  "so  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  the 
beauty  of  the  panoranut  b  the  wayfarer  eq>ected  to  be,  that  even 
the  pass  takes  its  xuune  of  Tang  i  Allahu  Akbar,  the  ^ss  of  God 
b  Most  Great,  from  the  expression  that  b  supposed  to  leap  tohb 
lips  as  he  gazes  upon  the  entrancing  spectacle  "  (Curzon). 

The  most  noted  product  of  Shiraz  b  its  wine  made  from  the 
famous  grapes  of  the  Khullar  vineyards,  30  m.  N.W.  of  Shiraz, 
but  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  it  b  oqMrted,  and  religious 
scruples  still  prevent  its  manufacture  on  a  large  scale.  The 
climate  of  Shiraz  b  agreeable  and  healthy  in  the  winter,  but 
unhealthy  in  the  spring  and  summer.  July  b  the  hottest  month 
with  a  mean  temperature  of  85*',  February  the  coldest  with  47^ 
The  lowest  temperature  observed  during  a  number  of  years 
was  3x°,  the  hij^est  1x3^,  showing  a  difference  of  92^  between 
extremes.  The  mean  axmual  temperature  b  6$^  Earthquakes 
are  of  frequent  occurrence;  those  in  modem  times  which  caused 
great  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property  happened  in  X824 
and  X853.  Shiraz  b  the  residence  of  a  British  consul  (since  X903) 
and  has  post  and  telegraph  offices.  On  a  hill  adjoining  the 
Dilgusha  garden  stand  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  known  as 
Kal'ah  i  Bender  (a  corruption  of  Fahn-dar),  with  two  welb  hewn 
in  the  rock  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet.      (A.  H.-S.) 

SHIRfc  a  river  of  East  Central  Africa,  the  only  tributary  of 
the  Zambezi  luivigable  from  the  sea.  The  Shir^  (length  about 
370  m.)  issues  from  the  southernmost  point  of  L^ke  Nyasa  and 
almost  inmiedbtdy  enters  a  shallow  sheet  of  water  called 
Malombe  or  (Pa-Malombe),  x8  m.  broad  and  X2  or  X3  m.  long. 
A  shifting  bar  of  sand  obstructs  the  end  of  Malombe  nearest 
Nyasa,  but  does  not  prevent  navigation.  Below  .Malombe  the 
bed  of  the  Shirt  deepens.  The  river  flows  through  a  mountainous 
country,  axid  in  its  descent  to  the  Zambezi  valley  forms  rapids 
and  cataracts,  rendering  its  middle  course  for  a  dbtance  of.  60  m. 
uniui^igtlble.  The  most  southern  and  the  finest  of  these  cataracts 
b  called  the  Murchison  Cataract  or  Falb,  after  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  the  geologbt,  who  identified  himself  during  the  mid- 
Victorian  epoch  with  geographical  exploration  in  Africa.  In 
passing  the  cataracts  the  Shir6  falb  x2oo  ft.  From  the  station 
called  Katunga,  a  short  dbtance  below  the  cataracts,  shallow- 
draught  steamers  can  navigate  tUe  river  when  in  flood  (January- 
March)  to  its  junction  with  the  2^mbezi,  and  thence  proceed  to 
the  Chinde  mouth  of  the  main  stream.  About  130  m.  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Zambezi  the  Shirt  b  joined  from  the  east 
by  a  smaller  stream,  the  Ruo  river,  whose  headwaters  rise  in 
Mount  Mian  je.  At  the  junction  of  the  Ruo  and  Shirt  b  the  town 
of  Chiromo,  and  here  b  an  extensive  swampy  region  and  game 
reserve  known  as  the  Elephant  Manh.  llie  scenery  of  the 
lower  Shirt  b  very  picturesque,  the  spurs  of  the  plateau  forming 
bold,  rocky  crags  overhanging  the  water.  The  river  b  studded 
with  small  islands  usually  covered  by  thick  grass.  A  little 
before  the  Zambezi  b  reached  the  country  becomes  flat.  The 
Shirt  joms  the  main  river  in.  about  3^  25^  E.,  if  50'  S.,  at  a 
point  where  the  Zambezi  b  of  great  width  and  presents  in  the 
dry  season  many  narrow  winding  rhanneb,  not  more  than  3  ft. 
deep,  with  intervening  sandbanks. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Shirt  b  in  Portuguese  territory;  the 
upper  part  b  m  the  British  Nyasaland  Protectorate,  to  which  it 
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is  the  natural  highway.   At  the  lowest  point  in  British  territory, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  is  Port  Herald,  whence  a  railway 
runs  past  Chiromo  to  Blantyre.    Below  Port  Herald  the  Shiri 
is  navigable  all  the  year  round. 
See  Zambezi  and  British  Central  Africa. 

SHIRB,  one  of  the  larger  administrative  divisions,  m  Great 
Britain,  now  generally  synonymous  with  ''county"  (^.v.),  but 
the  word  is  stiU  used  of  smaller  distncts,  such  as  Richmondshire 
and  Hallamshire  in  Yorkshire,  Norhamshire  and  Hexhamshire 
in  Northumberland.  The  Ang^o-Saxon  shire  (O.  Eng.  scir)  was  an 
administrative  division  next  above  the  hundred  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  ealdorman  and  the  sheriff  (the  shire-reeve).  The 
wordfor, accordingto Skeat  (Etym.  Did,,  1910),  meant  originally 
office,  charge,  administration;  thus  in  a  vocabulary  of  the  8th 
century  ( Wright- Wttlcker,  Angfo-SaxM  and  Old  Enifisk  Vocabu- 
lories,  1884,  40-32)  is  found  procuration  sciir.  Skeat  compares 
O.  Eng.  scirian,  to  distribute,  appoint,  Ger.  SchirrmdsUrt  steward. 
The  usual  derivation  of  the  worid  connects  it  ^ith  **  shear  "  and 
"  share,"  and  makes  the  original  meaning  to  have  been  a  part 
cut  off. 

SHIRLEY  (or  Sherusy),  SIR  ANTHOHY  (X565-C  1635), 
English  traveller,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Shirley 
(1547-1612),  of  Wiston,  Sussex,  who  was  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L  and  who  was 
heavily  in  debt  when  he  died  in  October  z6i2.  Shiriey's  im- 
prisonment in  1603  was  an  important  event  as  in  consequence 
thereof  the  House  of  Commons  successfully  asserted  one  of  its 
privileges — freedom  of  its  members  from  arrest.  Educated  at 
Oxford  Anthony  Shirley  gained  some  military  experience  with 
the  English  troops  in  the  Netherlands  and  also  during  an  expedi- 
tion to  Normandy  in  1591  under  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex, 
who  was  related  to  his  wife,  Frances  Vernon;  about  this  time 
he  was  knighted  by  Henry  of  Navarre  (Henry  IV.  of  France), 
a  proceeding  which  brought  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  his  own 
sovereign  and  a  short  imprisonment  In  1596  he  conducted  a 
predatory  expedition  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  and  then 
across  to  Central  America,  but  owing  to  a  mutiny  he  returned 
to  London  with  a  single  aJiip  in  1597.  In  1598  he  led  a  few 
English  volunteers  to  Italy  to  take  part  in  a  dispute  over  the 
possession  of  Ferrara;  this,  however,  had  been  accommodated 
when  he  reached  Venice,  and  he  decided  to  journey  to  Persia 
with  the  twofold  object  of  promoting  trade  between  England  and 
Persia  and  of  stirring  up  the  Persians  against  the  Turks.  He 
obtained  mon^  at  Constantinople  and  at  Aleppo,  and  was  very 
.wdl  received  by  the  shah.  Abbas  the  Great,  who  made  him  a 
mina,  or  prince,  and  granted  certain  trading  and  other  rights  to 
all  Christian  merchants.  Then,  as  the  shah's  rq)resentative, 
he  returned  to  Europe  and  visited  Moscow,  Prague,  Rome  and 
other  cities,  but  the  English  government  would  not  aJlow  him  to 
return  to  his  own  country.  For  some  time  he  was  in  prison  in 
Venice,  and  in  1605  be  went  to  Prague  and  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  Rudolph  IL  on  a  mission  to  Morocco;  afterwards  he 
went  to  Lisbon  and  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  welcomed  very 
warmly.  The  king  of  Spain  appointed  him  the  admiral  of  a  fleet 
which  was  to  serve  in  the  Levant,  but  the  only  result  of  his 
extensive  preparations  was  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the 
island  of  Mitylene.  After  this  he  was  deprived  of  his  command. 
Shirley,  who  was  a  coimt  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  died  at 
Madrid  some  time  after  163  5. 

Sir  Anthony's  elder  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Shidcy(x564-<.  1620), 
was  knighted  while  serving  in  Ireland  under  Sir  William  Fitz- 
wHliam  in  1589.  In  1601  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  parliament, 
but  his  time  was  mainly  passed  in  seeking  to  restore  the  shattered 
fortunes  of  his  family  by  piratical  expeditions.  In  January  1603 
he  was  captured  by  the  Turks  and  he  was  only  rdeased  from  his 
captivity  at  Constantinople  in  December  1605..  One  of  his  sons 
was  H^ry  Shirley  (d.  1627 )  the  dramatist,  who  was  murdered  in 
London  on  the  31st  of  October  1627,  and  one  of  his  grandsons 
was  Thomas  Shirley  (1638-1678),  the  phyudan  and  writer. 

Sir  Anthony's  younger  brother,  Sir  Robert  Shiriey  {c.  1581- 
1628),  went  with  his  brother  to  Persia  in  1598,  remaining  in  that 
country  when  the  latter  returned  to  Europe  in  1599.    Having 


married  a  Circassian  lady  he  stayed  in  Persia  untfl  1608  wlien  the 
shah  sent  him  on  a  diplomatic  errand  to  James  L  and  to  ocbo 
European  princes;  after  visiting  Cracow,  Prague,  Fkccaoe, 
Rome  and  Bladrid,  he  reached  En^and  in  tttii  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  Jung.  In  1613  be  went  again  to  Persia,  bat 
in  1615  he  returned  to  Europe  and  resided  for  some  yean  in 
Madrid.  His  third  journey  to  Persia  was  undertaken  in  16x7, 
but  soon  after  reaching  that  country  he  died  at  Kazvin  on  the 
X3th  of  July  1628. 

Sir  Anthony  Shirley  wrote:  Sir  AtUkony  SkerUy:  UsRdaMMff 
his  Travels  into  Persia  (1613)*  the  original  manuscript  of  whidi  it  is 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Onord.  There  are  in  existence  five  or  laofe 
accounts  of  Shiri^  s  adventures  in  Persia,  and  the  account  of  hit 
expedition  in  J  590  is  published  in  R.  Hakluyt's  Vcyages  and  Dit" 
coveries  (1800-1812).  See  also  The  Three  Brothers;  Traedsaai 
Adventures  of  Sir  Anthony,  Sir  Robert  and  Sir  Thomas  Surtey  in 
Persia,  Russia,  Turkey  and  S^in  (London.  1825);  E.  P.  Shirley. 
The  Sherley  Brothers  (1848),  and  the  same  writer's  Slemmala  SkirieieMa 
(1841,  again  1873). 

SHIRLEY  (or  Sherley),  JAMES  (r  596-1666),  En^ 
dramatist,  was  bom  in  London  in  September  x  596.  He  belonged 
to  the  great  period  of  English  dramatic  literature,  but,  ia  Laxnh^ 
words,  he  "  daims  a  place  among  the  worthies  of  this  period, 
not  so  much  for  any  transcendent  genius  in  himself,  as  that  he 
was  the  last  of  a  great  race,  all  of  whom  spoke  nearly  the  same 
language  and  had  a  set  of  moral  feelings  and  notions  in  commoiL* 
His  career  of  playwriting  extended  from  1625  to  the  suppresaioa 
of  stage  plays  by  parliament  in  1642.  He  was  edtKated  al 
Merchant  Tabors'  school,  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  and 
Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  or 
before  16^x8.  His  first  poem,  £db,  or  the  UnforttmaU  Lams 
(of  which  no  copy  is  known,  but  which  is  probably  the  same  as 
Narcissus  of  X646),  was  published  in  x6x8.  After  proceedng 
to  M.A.  he  was.  Wood  says, "  a  ministn  of  God's  word  in  or  near 
St  Albans."  In  consequence  apparently  of  his  conversion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  he  left  his  living,  and  was  master  of  St 
Albans  grammar  school  from  X623-X625.  His  first  play.  Lax 
Tricks,  seems  to  have  been  written  while  he  was  teaching  at  St 
Albans.  He  removed  in  1625  to  London,  where  he  lived  in  Gray's 
Inn,  and  for  eighteen  years  from  that  time  he  was  a  prx^dnc 
writer  for  the  stage,  producing  more  than  thirty  regular  fA^ys, 
tragedies  and  comedies,  and  showing  no  sign  of  exhaustion  when 
a  stop  was  put  to  his  occupation  by  the  Puritan  edict  of  1642. 
Shirley's  sympathies  irere  with  the  king  in  his  diq>utcs  wfth 
parliament  and  he  received  marks  of  spedai  favour  from  the 
queen.  He  made  a  bitter  attack  on  Prynne,  who  had  attadied 
the  stage  in  Hislriomastix;  and,  when  in  1634  a  q>ecial  xnasqne 
was  presented  at  Whitehall  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
as  a  practical  reply  to  Prynne,  Shirley  supidied  the  text — Tke 
Triumpk  of  Peace,  Between  1636  and  1640  Shiriey  went  to 
Ireland,  under  the  patronage  apparently  of  the  eail  ol  Kfldare. 
Three  or  four  of  his  plays  were  produced  by  his  fxicndjoha 
Ogilby  in  Dublin  in  the  theatre  in  Werburgh  Street,  the  first 
ever  built  in  Ireland  and  at  the  time  of  Shiriey's  visit  only  one 
year  old.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  he  seems  to  have  served  with 
the  eari  of  Newcastle,  but  when  the  king's  fortimes  b^an  to 
decline  he  returned  to  London.  He  owed  something  to  \he 
kindness  of  Thomas  Stanley,  but  supported  himself  chiefly  by 
teaching,  publishing  some  educational  works  under  the  Common- 
wealth. Besides  these  he  published  during  the  period  of  dramatk 
eclipse  four  small  volumes  of  x>oems  and  plays,  in  1646,  1653, 
X655  and  X659.  He  **  was  a  drudge "  for  Ogilby  in  his  tran^tions 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  survived  into  the  rdgn  of 
Charies  n.,  but,  though  some  of  his  comedies  were  revived,  he 
did  not  again  attempt  to  write  for  the  stage.  Wood  says  that  be 
and  his  second  wife  died  of  fright  and  exposure  after  the  great 
fire,  and  were  buried  at  St  GHes's-in-the-Fields  on  the  S9th  of 
October  x666. 

Shirley  was  bom  to  great  dramatic  wealth,  and  he  handled 
it  freely.  He  constructed  his  own  pbts  out  of  Use  abuodaoce  oi 
materials  that  had  been  accumulated  during  thirty  years  of 
unexampled  dramatic  activity.  He  did  not  strain  after  novelty 
of  situation  or  character,  but  worked  with  confident  case  and 
buoyant  copiousness  on  the  familiar  lines,  contriving  situations 
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aod  uhibiling  chinclen  iCttt  types  whcwe  cSectivencss  on  it- 
stA^  had  brta  proved  by  Ample  ejiperi«i<x.  He  spoke  Lbe  urr: 
language  vrith  the  grejiL  dranutistfl,  il  u  (rue,  but  this  grand  ^ty, 

thought.  "  Clear  as  day  "  becomes  io  this  monnec  "  day  is  nc 
more  conspicuous  than  this  cunning";  while  the  provelb  "  Bii 


The  violence  and  eiaggcratiao  of  many  ol  bii  roalcn 
Ich  him  uolouched.  His  scenes  arc  iiigciuDUsly  concc; 
characters  boldly  and  cleaily  dra»n;  and  he  never  falls  b 
high  level  oi  stage  eSecL 

*'  '  '  IragcdicsarE:  Til  Uaida  Rrmit  (tcte6,  l6iti-, 
w  fraylar  (licmied,  lAji;  prinrni,  |6U}.  whi 
"  "  "   J  Latt's  Cndlithiii; 


I6W):     r*!  fraylar  (licenit   ,       .    ,     , 

nckaiwd  as  Shirley'ibnl  Iragnlyl   Latl'l  Cmdlil  tl6ii;    nrii 
i^o)i  '7^  Dxti'i  Uislrii  [aclcd.  1656;     printed.  i63!4),      . 
PatiUlian  (acted,  1639:   printed,  l63S);    ni  CorrflW  (act.-il,  [<  :  1 
printed,  l6s^,  •  g™  Example  of  Stirley'a  lila  alyle,  smJ     !    1 
acteriiodby  bdnund  Gnsae  aa  pn-hapa  Ebe  lut  gnat  play  pr^yii 

^rittl.v'SHSduUcSCumflnJ^'^^Biira.ltiy,    prinmj  1:' 
thclallertille.Ifiii];  Fii  IKnUiiictli^Hd,  t6i£:  printed,  ir.    . 
Tht  BrsAitt  (acted.  Ifo6;    prinied,  i6ja):    r*.  Wiuii  Fau.-  ' 
(acted,  Itafli    printed,  ifijj);     T*«  Cra«WI  Jiraiiil  picin^.!  . 
\^i'i  u  TU  Failliitii  Stnaxt;    priated.  l6u):     Ctaani:    Oi  i 
in  a  Uau  (acted  and  printed.  163a};    liuk  PinU  [acted.  i< 
printed,  ifijr);    TIW  floU  (acted.  163a;   printed,  1639);    7A,;.- 
n  a  dft  (acted  acul  pnnted.  t6^),  Trnnically  dedicated  to  \Vi:  . 
Prynne;   Tin    Youmt  AiminU   (licenied.  1^;     printed,   1' 
Tkt  CamellH  (played  at  court.  1614:    printed.  1B37),  eii-<'ij'<  1 
the  command  DTcWlei  I.  who  is  Bui  to  have  invented  or  i>r-i 
the  plot:    n«  £ini»ifil«  (acted.  1634;  printed,  lajr);    Thi  ": . 
iKHily  (lieenied.  1G34;    printed.  16io]:    Tin  CotenatuH  (Ii.ik 
163s.  11  hii.  but  printed.  i6jo.  as  hy  FletchnJ;  Thi  i..:.:-  ■ 
PUasurt  (lieenied,  16]};     printed,  1637);     Tkl  CBHttarU  ilr.:,- 
Zjkc  majiiii  ml  Iht  TKay,  printed  in  1640  under  the  torm-  r 
with  Si  PaBick /or  Irrliuidt  Thi  Rsyall  iiilltr  (acted  andrin 
1638],  an  eifellent  comedy  of  intrinje,  with  an  epilosue  adilf' 
loStraflfocd:  Tilt  DimttSMHcir  (pnilled.  1651).  lieeDied  ai  Ko:.:  -. 
erLmt-iVtiUrrymibto:   TkeCenliciaaKKfVinialBanird.u. 
printed.  1 6ss):   Tila /mpounr*  (acted.  1640;  printed,  165;  ;    1  ■■ 
Sitlcri  (licensed,  i6p;    printed.     1653);    TIa  Uumanui  €ti::-:.. 
(perhaps  identical  witb  nt  tMU.  lieenied.  1631),  prinied,  1'  i 
r*a  C»rt  Sk™I  (printed,  IflHl-     J'oeiu  (1646),  W  James  SIn,; 

o?Piri^  cnl\\M7^'rH^;*^B^iit.    Jli^linuim  f^'lf,'"  ■■'. 
and  Rkhei  (1633I  appeared  in  an  altered  and  enlarged  Jortn  In  I'  : 

deviled  by  Inigojanes  and  the'  music  by  W.  tjwes  and  Si-.. 
Ivei.     In  this  land  0<comp<wlinn  he  had  no  rival  but  Ben  J<-.. 
Hia  CaUnUin  of  Aiai  aiii  Ulysia  (printed.  l6u)  cloaes  H:rli  il. 
well-known  lyric,  "  The  Cbrin  of  our  Blood  and  State." 


(iS«S)iottlie"McrT 


k  Ni>la  hy  Willi 
If  0/  Slartiy  niHJ  . 


nbvEd.n.i 


SHIRLET,  WILUAII  (i6m-'T7i),  colonial  govemur  . 
Msssachuwlla,  wai  hom  at  Pieslon  in  Sussci,  Enf^d,  on  il 
ind  of  December  1644.  He  studied  law,  entered  the  Mi ! ! 
Temple,  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  17J1,  was  appon' 
"  lbe  King's  only  advocate-genera!  in  America  "  {i.e.  ol  .ill  Ni 
England  eicept  Connecticut)  in  .734,  and  in  ,74,,  while  rc|.r 
senting  Massachusetts  in  a  boundary  dispute  with  Rhode  Isl.'r 
was  appointed  governor.  Hii  efforts  to  secure  a  peim.in.  1 
fiiEd  salary  tor  himself  (of  £ioeo)  were  unsuccessful;  an.l  h 
ollcnipt  to  prevent  the  further  issue  of  papermoney  also  invi  K 1 
bim  in  a  coairoveity  with  the  General  Coan-,  but  Ihdi  ict.iti  1 
were  not  unfriendly  after  1743.  The  moat  important  evc'it 
hii  ad minisl ration  was  the  conquest  of  Louisburg  in  174;.  1 1 
eipediiion  was  undertaken  on  his  suggestion  and  its  succe.~s  i>. 
lirgely  due  ID  bis  energy  end  enthusiasm;  in  September  1 
ii8j,6so  (English)  in  coin  was  brought  to  Boston  to  covir  :\ 
outlay  of  Masaachusctta,  and  Uigely  Ibrough  Shirley's  inllurm 
this  was  used  for  the  redempli-pn  of  outstanding  paper  monc 
thus  re-establishing  (he  £nancei  of  the  province,  a  subject  1 


irhidi  Shjriejr  bad  ^vm  much  attentiOD.  Both  in  tb«  colonici 
and  in  Eoglijid,  whither  he  returned  io  1749  on  leave  of  abseoa. 
Shirley  kept  up  u  active  agitaliDa  for  the  eipulsion  of  ibc 
Fretich  from  the  whole  of  Canada.  He  went  back  to  Massa- 
chusetts as  governor  in  ttsSi  I'd  ox  unsuccessful  eipedition 
(gainst  Fort  Niagara  in  1755,  and  alter  the  death  of  General 
Edward  Braddock  (1755)  until  June  1756  Iraa  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  British  lorca  in  Ameiio.  In  September  1756 
he  wai  recalled  to  England  and  was  succeeded  as  govemoi  by 
Spenc«  Phips.  He  was  governor  of  the  Bahamas  until  1770, 
then  again  returned  to  Massachusetu  and  died  at  Roibury 
on  the  14th  of  March  177 1,  He  published  a  Jmmid  sS  tkeSUtf 
of  Lauiitcuri  (1745),  uid  Tlie  Condua  nfOatrai  William  SkirUj 
BriifiySlaltdUlS^)- 

(HIRREFF,  EHILT  JUIXB  ELIZA  (18:4-1897),  English 
[Honeer  in  the  higher  education  for  women,  was  bom  on  the  jtd 
of  November  1S14,  the  daughtec of  a  rear-admiral,  Bothsheand 
her  sister  Maria  (Mrs  WiUiaoi  Grey)  took  >  keen  inlenat  in 

she  published  InHilalmsl  Educ-aitm  and  ill  Infiana  M  lia 
Ckaradir  and  Uappiiusi  of  fCsMn.  Before  that  the  sisters  had 
written  in  collaboration  a  novel,  Paisiim  and  PriruipU  (iSa'), 
marked  with  that  serious  sense  ol  the  deficiencies  in  women's 
education,  to  remedy  which  they  did  so  much,  and  Tkeui/ili 
n  Sclf-CMiB-c  addrasfi  Io  Womai  (iSjo).  In  1869  EmUy 
ShilteS  was  for  a  short  time  honoiary  mistress  of  Cirton 
College,  and  she  served  for  many  years  on  the  council  of  that 
institution  and  o(  tlie  Gids'  Public  Day  School  Company.  She 
took  *  leading  pan  in  establishing  and  develofnng  the  Maria  Grey 
Training  College  for  leacheta  and  in  the  work  of  llie  Froebd 
Society,  of  which  she  was  the  president.  She  was  a  £[m  believer 
In  Froebel's  system  and  wrote  a  short  memoir  of  hitn,  and 
several  hooka  on  kindergarten  methods.  She  died  la  LoadoD 
on  the  10th  of  March  1897. 

SHIRT,  an  undergarment  of  linen,  ^Ik,  cotton  and  Sannel  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  body, -usually  only  applied  to  such  a 
garment  when  worn  hy  rnen,  though  the  term  ii  becoming 
common  as  used  of  a  plain  form  of  blouse  worn  by  women,  the 
American  "  shirt-waist."  TTie  word  is  apparently  Scandinavian 
in  origin  and  is  an  adaptation  of  tlie  Icel.  jjlyrfe,  Dan.  tkierU, 
properiy  a  shoA  garment,  and  Is  derived  from  the  root  ikar — to 
cut  oB';  it  is  cognate  with  Ger.  Sclmn,  apron,  and  the  same  root 
is  seen  In  "  short,"  "  shear  "  and  "  skirt  ";  the  last  word  is  now 
used  of  that  part  of  a  woman's  garment  which  reaches  Imm  the 
waist  to  the  feet,  but  properly  meana  the  lower  port  ttf  the  shirt, 
hence,  edge,  border  of  anything. 

IHIRVAN,  a  small  district  of  the  great  province  of  Kboiasan 
In  Penia,  N.W.  of  Meshed  and  W,  of  Kuchan.  It  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Kuchan  and  comprises  the  town  of  the  same  name 
and  twelve  villages  with  a  p<^>ulatioa  of  13,000.  It  produces 
cotton,  wheat  and  a  little  silk.  SHiaVjUf,  the  capital.  Is 
situated  on  the  river  Atrek,  in  37°  14'  N,,  SJ°  iff  E.  at  an 
elevation  of  3500  ft.  Its  inhabitanta  are  9f  the  Turkish  Garai'l 
tribe  and  numher  ahout  70011.    There  are  pott  and  tel^taph 

&HOA,  the  soutliem  of  tlie  three  principal  provinces  of  the 
Abyssinian  empire.  Shoa  from  about  the  middle  of  the  1Mb 
century  till  neariy  the  close  of  the  13th  century  was  the  reiidence 
of  the  Abyssinian  Bivereigns,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Aram, 
their  former  capital.  About  1518  Shoa  was  conquered  by 
Mahtunmedan  invaden  and  was  for  over  a  century  afterwurls 
a  prey  to  Galla  raiden.  In  1681  it  was  reconquered  by  an 
Ahyi^tUan  chief,  but  remained  Independent  of  rKuthem  Abys- 
sinia untH  1S55  when  the  emperor  liteodore  reduced  it  to  sut>- 
mlssion.  In  1889  Menelek  II.,  king  of  Shoa,  on  the  death  of  the 
emperor  John,  roade  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Abyssinia. 
The  capital,  Adis  Abaha  (f.i.),  Is  the  seat  of  govenunent  for  the 
whole  empire  (see  Asyasinia). 

■HOCK,  or  CoLUipxr,  in  surgery,  the  enfeebled  condition  ol 
body  which  comes  on  after  s  seven  physicd  injury,  nich  a*  a 
blow  i^KKi  the  head  or  a  kick  in  the  alKlonieD,  or  as  the  result 
oi  grievous  mental  disturbance,  ss  on  seeing  a  ghastly  sigbl  ot 
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bearing  sad  news.  It  is  the  condition  which  the  prize-fighter 
desires  to  inflict  upon  his  adversary  by  giving  what  is  called  the 
**  knock-out  blow  "  upon  the  point  of  the  jaw,  over  the  heart  or 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest. 

In  severe  shock  the  individual  falls  "  all  of  a  heap/'  as  the 
saying  is,  which  b  exactly  escpressed  by  the  word  "  collapse  " 
(collapsuSf  coUahor,  fall  in  ruins).  The  explanation  of  the  con- 
dition is  that  the  heart  is  suddenly  deprived  of  its  power  to  pump 
blood  up  to  the  brain  which,  like  the  face  itself,  is  left  anaemic 
and  has  no  power  to  send  out  control  to  the  muscles.  The  blood 
at  once  sinks  into,  and  remains  stagnant  in,  the  laige  veins  of 
the  abdomen.  And  inasmuch  as  the  condition  of  collapse  is  due 
to  anaemia  of  the  brain,  it  is  met  with  in  those  cases  in  which  a 
sudden  and  serious  loss  of  blood  has  been  sustained,  as  in  the 
"  flooding  "  of  child-bed,  the  giving  way  of  an  aneurism,  or  the 
opening  of  some  large  blood-vessel.  It  may  also  supervene  on 
the  rupture  of  a  gastric  ulcer,  and  is  then  the  result  of  the  injury 
to  which  the  network  of  nerves  in  the  interior  of  the  abdomen  has 
been  subjected  by  the  sudden  escape  on  to  them  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach. 

In  severe  shock  the  patient  is  pale,  and  bathed  in  clammy 
perspiration;  his  sensibility  is  blunted;  his  pulse  is  small  and 
weak,  sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  imperceptible,  and  even  on  laying 
the  hand  over  the  heart  no  cardiac  impulse  may  be  felt.  The 
person  is  unable  to  make  any  exertion,  but  lies  indifferent  to 
external  circumstances,  and  can  be  roused  only  with  difficulty 
or  not  at  alL  He  complains  of  a  feeling  of  cold,  and  he  may  have 
a  distinct  shivering.  These  ^mptoms  may  continue  for  some- 
hours.  Ther  first  evidence  of  improvement  is  that  he  shifts  his 
position,  becomes  restless  and  complains  oC  the  injury.  Peifhaps 
he  vomits*  The  pulse  becomes  stronger,  and  he  then  passes  from 
the  state  of  shock  into  that  of  reaction.  If  the  improvement 
continues,  recovery  takes  place;  hut  if  it  is  only  transient,  he 
sinks  back  again  into  a  drowsy  condition,  which  may  end  in 
death,  for  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  shodc  may  end 
fatally.  Sometimes  there  is^  no  rallying,  death  following  the 
injury  immediately.  In  cases  where  there  is  no  reaction,  the 
patient  gradually  becomes  weaker,  and  his  pulse  feebler,  till 
death  ensues.  Shock  is  due  to  an  impression  conveyed  to  the 
medulla  oblongata,  by  which  the  nerve-centres  are  so  affected 
that  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscular 
fibres  in  the  body  takes  place,  the  patient  being,  perhaps,  unable 
to  lift  his  arm  or  move  his  leg.  The  respiratory  functions  are 
performed  wearily,  and  the  muscle  of  the  heart  contracts  feebly. 
The  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  lose  their  tonicity  and  the  vessds 
dilate,  the  blood  collecting  in  the  large  venous  trunks,  more 
especially  of  the  abdomen.  The  vessels  of  the  skin  being  emptied 
of  blood,  marked  pallor  ensues.  The  heart  beats  feebly  because 
its  nervous  energy  is  loweied,  and  because  it  has  not  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  blood  upon  which  to  act.  An  understanding  of  these 
focts  gives  the  general  indications  for  treatment,  which  comprise 
external  stimulation  over  the  heart  by  mustard  poultices  or 
turpentine  stupes;  elevation  of  the  limbs— to  cause  the  Uood  to 
gravitate  towards  the  heart,  and  so  to  the  brain;  manual 
pressure  on  the  abdominal  cavity  from  below  upwards — ^to 
encourage  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  overloaded  abdominal 
veins  into  the  heart.  In  urgent  cases  an  injection  may  be  given 
into  the  veins  of  warm  water  in  which  table  salt  (60  grains  to  a 
pint)  is  dissolved.  These  different  measures  may  be  supple- 
mented by  the  administration  of  stimulants  by  the  mouth,  or, 
if  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  by  subcutaneous  injection  of 
brandy,  ether  or  a  solution  of  strychnine.  In  all  probability 
many  men  have  been  left  for  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle  who 
were  only  In  a  stale  of  extreme  colli^>se;  in  the  future  many  such 
cases  wiU  be  saved  by  the  prompt  injection  of  ether  over  the 
region  of  the  heart. 

In  syncope  from  mental  emotion  the  weakened  heart  cannot 
drive  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  to  the  brain;  the  patient 
feels  dizzy  and  faint,  and  falb  down  insensible.  The  condition 
is  transitory  and  the  recumbent  posture,  assisted  if  need  be  by 
elevation  of  the  limbs,  causes  the  blood  id  gravitate  to  the  heart, 
which  is  thereby  stimulated  to  contract.    A  sufficient  quantity 


of  blood  is  then  driven  to  the  brain,  and  the  insensibflity  {Msses 
off.  If  the  patient  is  in  the  sitting  posture  when  he  feels  funt, 
the  head  should  be  depressed  between  the  knees,  which  viB 
cause  the  bk>od  to  flow  to  the  brain,  and  the  iaintnesa  will  pass 
off.  Otherwise  he  should  be  laid  flat  on  his  back,  his  head  being 
keptk>w.  When  a  collapsed  person  is  put  to  bed,  no  pillow  shook! 
be  allowed,  and  the  foot  of  the  bed  should  be  xaoed  above  the 
level  of  the  head.  QE.  O.*) 

8H0DDT,  in  origin  probably  a  factory  term  and  first  appfod 
to  the  waste  thrown  off  or  "  shed  "  during  the  process  of  wool 
manufacture.  It  is  now  the  name  given  to  a  special  type  of 
fabric  made  from  remanufactured  maf^ri^u  i^.  ina>ori«l<  v^ucfa 
have  already  been  wgnn  into  yam  and  woven  into  doth  bat  have 
been  torn,  up  or  "  ground  up  "—as  this  operation  is  teemed 
technically— into  a  fibrous  mass,  and  respun  and  lewoweu. 
The  term  "  shoddy  "  is  sometimes  applied  to  aQ  fabrics  made 
of  such  remanufactured  materials,  of  which  there  are  many  types, 
such  as  "  mungos,"  "  extracts,"  "  flocks,"  &&,  but  strictly  it 
should  be  confined  to  a  doth  produced  fiom  fabrics  origrnally 
made  from  English  and  the  longer  cross-bred  wools.  Mui^  is 
produced  from  fabrics  originally  made  from  Botany  and  sbost 
fine  wools;  extract  is  the  wool  fibre  obtained  from  goods  ocigiii- 
ally  composed  of  wool  and  cotton  from  which  the  cotton  has 
been  "extracted"  by  sulphuric  add  or  some  other  agent; 
and  flocks  mostly  come  from  milling,  raising  and  aoppisg 
machines.  «There  are  some  few  other  particular  typcsof  minor 
importance. 

The  operations  of  converting  rags,  tailors'  dippings,  ftc^ 
into  these  remanufactured  materiab  are  as  follows:  dttsting 
to  render  the  subsequent  operations  as  healthy  and  agreeable  as 
possible;  seaming  s.e.  taking  out  every  little  bit  of  sewii^ 
thredd  (unless  the  rags  are  for  extracting)  in  order  that  a  good 
^'^in"  may  result,  sorting  into  the  varicMis  qualities  and 
colo\ira;  oiCag,  to  cause  the  fibres  to  ^de  upon  one  another, 
and  thus  separate  so  far  as  possible  without  breakage;  aad 
finally  grinding,  i.e.  tearing  up  into  a  fibrous  mass  which  may  be 
readily  spun  into  threads.  The  last-named  operation  a  nsoaJly 
spoken  of  as  "  grinding,  "  but  really  it  is  anything  but  griadii^ 
being  more  of. a  teasing-out  operation,  the  object  being  to 
preserve  the  length  of  the  fibre  so  far  as  possible.  The  remaon- 
factured  materials  are  necessarily  very  short  in  fibre,  so  that  it 
is  usually  necessary  to  mix,  ijt.  "  blend,"  some  better  material 
with  them  to  carry  the  bulk  through  the  madiines  into  the  jrara. 
With  this  object  in  view,  sometimes  good  wool  or  noils  (the  short 
from  combing),  but  more  often  cotton,  is  employed.  The  ^zns 
thus  spun  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  woven  into  pieces  as  weft 
yams,  the  warps  usually  being  coiton;  but  there  are  some 
exceptions,  a  really  good  mungo  blend  being  readily  woven  as 
warp. 

Upon  the  whole  the  *'  cheap  and  nasty  "  idea  usually  associated 
with  the  term  "  shoddy,"  in  reference  to  these  remanufactured 
materials,  is  quite  a  mistake.  Some  most  excellent  dotbs  are 
produced,  and  when  price  is  taken  into  consideration  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  development  of  this  industry  has  beoefiied 
the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  to  a 
remarkable  extent.  Many  are  now  well  dothed,  who,  wtthoel 
the  advent  of  the  remanufactured  materials,  would  luve  beca 
dothed  in  rags. 

SHOE  (a  word  appearing  in  the  Teutonic  languages  in  varioas 
forms,  as  Ger.  Sckuh^  Swed.  and  Dan.  ska^  sometimes  supposed 
to  come  from  an  unknown  root  ska  or  sku^  cover),  a  covering 
for  the  foot.  The  simplest  foot-protector  is  the  sandal,  which 
consists  of  a  sole  attached  to  the  foot,  usually  by  leather  iboegs 
The  use  of  this  can  be  traced  back  to  a  very  early  period;  aad 
the  sandal  of  plaited  grass,  palm  fronds,  leather  or  other  material 
stin  continues  to  be  the  most  common  fooi-ooverii^  anong 
oriental  races.  Where  climate  demanded  greater  proteciKiii 
for  the  foot,  the  primitive  races  shaped  a  rude  shoe  out  of  a 
single  piece  of  untanned  hide,  this  was  laced  with  a  thong, 
and  so  made  a  complete  covering.  Out  of  these  two  dement*— 
sole  without  upper  and  upper  without  sole — arose  the  perfected 
shoe  and  boot,  consisting  of  a  combination  of  both.    The  boot 


proper  differs  from  the  shoe  Inrescliuigup  to  iteknee,  iseiem- 
pllBed  by  suth  fonns  aa  jack-boots^  top-boots,  HEs&iaix  boots 
and  VVcUinglon  boots,  but  the  terra  is  in  En^nd  now  conraonly 
applied  to  "  luli-boots  "  or  "  ankle-boots  "  which  reach  only 

■nd  varieties  of  fool-toveting,  [onncd  by  Jule*  Jacqucman, 
ii  in  the  Chioy  Muieum  in  Fatts. 

IVBodia  SkacL—Thr  limplnt  foal-covering,  lar^ly  uvd  through- 

WGoiT  roughly  cut  into  ihoe  form.  Analogous  to  thia  Ja  the  clog  of 
(he  midland  counties  of  England.     Oo^  known  ain  aa  patttnti 


The. 


.  andaUltlelengi 


:hi>el- 


inifilencnl,  called  the  groover,  mal^i  a  gri 
an  inch  deep  and  wide  round  Che  tide  oftl 


the  eole;  and  by  m 
.    Tltc  uppers  of  heavy  leather, 

E'xe  of  leatlier- binding  is  nailed  on  all  round  the  edges,  the  naili 
ing  placed  very  clow,  saaatogiwa  lirm  dur^le  fastening.    These 

clo£s,  with  finely  trimmed  solefl  and  Eancy  uppers,  for  uk  by  clo^ 

iiantfiuiitrt  e/^oJller'StMi.— Then  m  tm  mln.diin^n  ol 
work  comprised  in  ordinary  'thccmakliv.  The  irtinor  diviiion — 
Ihe  making  ol  "  ttim  shsa  — embraces  all  wcrk  in  which  there  Is 
only  one  thin  flexible  isle,  which  is  sewed  to  the  upper  while  outside 
in  and  turned  over  when  completed.  Slippers  and  ladies'  thin 
houec  boots  an  eunpka  of  this  class  of  work.  In  tbeotherdivlsian 
the  upper  is  united  to  an  insole  and  at  least  or»  niitanbi.  with  ■ 
raised  heel.  In  this  are  comprised  ail  classes,  si 
of  goods,  from  -''— -  ■'-  »"  ' ' '  -:-*:—  i«- 


(.  Thcquarte 
I.  Thenind. 


shoe.    Theraif 

with  pincers  till  it   lakes   the  exact 

.ork  is  really  sc 

Che  front  is  (orin  of  the  last  bottom.     Then  he 

,hcy  arid  maler 

theboccom  "  rounds  Che  soles."  bv  pinng  down 
Ihe  edges  close  Co  the  W.  an3  forms 

■li  ud  vantage  iri 

the  heel.       round  ihese  edges  a  smjU  channel  or 

^^e*X"l!2|Bl' 

■n.e  various  1 

intheleslher.     NeiC  he  pierces  the  in- 

soles all  round  wiib  a  bent  awl  which 

alio  principally 

bitei  into,  but  not  through,  the  leather. 

machine   sewin( 

at  Che  channel  or  feather.     The  boots  an;  then 

acing   the   uppen   on   the   lasts,    drawing   their 
und    the   edge   of   the    insoles,    and    lanening 

with  lasling  tacVa     Lasting  is  a  crucial  opeia- 

tfae  upper  f.  drawo  Bnoolhly  and  equally  oyer 

for  doth  work  i 

993 

'  chamfered,  is 


S'SS 


h  t  cfone,  the  boots  are 

.  eel  la  ks.  their  sides  art  pared, 
id  their  edges,  and  through  this 


le  soles  are  now  hammered  ii 
ipe;  Ihe  heel  lifts  ate  put  on  a 
ached  srith  wooden  pecs,  then  sFv 


Lccted  with  forward i 


punching  lacr^holvs,  inserting  c>i'ri ;-. 


d  Meade  RandaFph  nbtai 


1'^  il .'  cnetai  pistes. 


winil  is  the  lysteio  of 


id  Goodyear  Company. 


K  prirKipal  methods 
._.  _  le  first  is  "  pegging  " 
[tirough  outsoJe  and  insol^ 
-   ■"■ Ints  it  the 

pegjHnj  nqL 

r  dinchrf"^ 


n  u-^±   The  Er 
r"ihe'u^.    The"|ioin"tiof"ihe 


Kovided  widi  a  reel  of 
revolution  of  the  red 

insole  directly  opp^ie 
'■    ■    Hxh  the 


Qzrew  and  head  to 


I  lie  soles,     "nie  priricipal 


■  y  which  uppers  are  dosed, 


r  adopted,  in 
h  with  plain 


tbrvad  and  with  heucd  mjtfd  ihnvl  vai  a  coinHrftl 
tuk.  The  Am  important  ilcp  in  lh«  man  ditftcull 
Kwina  tocellicf  toln  And  uppcn  by  a  macbine  was 
United  Slain  by  Lynun  R.  Blake  >n  iSjg.  BIxIlc'i 
■kinulely  (leifKied  ai  (he  McKay  lalc-Kwini  machine 


Q  ihould  Eave  iiKh  a  [ 


er  tiK  rot  a  looper,  vliidi  ii  lupponed  within 
tnccnu  III  inoriim  at  to  be  capable  o{  mating  or  pan  iallyntatin* 
nuDdthe  needle,  while  the  laicl  needle  may  extend  into  and  through 
■he  eye  of  the  looper.  Hicfc  eye  being  placed  in  the  path  of  the  needle. 
The  thread.  U  led  Iron  ■  bobbin liy  niitable  (uidea  along  In  the 
nrved  arm,  thence  thmigh  ■  tenwHi  ipring  applied  to  the  inn, 
Mid  ihCficc  upwatdi  through  the  notch  of  the  tooper.  The  needle 
carrier  cnenda  upvaidt  with  •  cylindrical  block  whuh  can  be 
turiMd  tnind  eoncenttxany  with  it  by  neana  of  a  handle.  The 
tied  wheel  by  which  the  thor  ii  nuved  along  the  curved  arm  during 
Ibe pmccH of lewinf  ii nipporud  bya  ilider  stcnding  downwanfi 
from  the  Uack.  and  applinl  Ihcrtta  «  a>  to  be  capable  of  iliding  Dp 
and  down  therein.  Tbe  thoe  i>  placed  on  the  arm  with  Ibe  lole 
upwirdl.  The  feed  wheel  it  made  lo  reK  on  the  ule."  Blake'i 
origiiul  luchine  wai  very  impeifect.nnd  wai  incapable  nt  tewing 

Ihe  hand!  of  Cordon  McKay  <i^'i~t9'>j),  he  in  conjunclion  with 
Blake  eflccted  ntoM  important  unprovementi  in  the  mcchanim, 
■nd  th^  jointly  in  IS6a  procuicd  United  Stan  patcnit  which 
iecured  to  them  the  pionopoly  of  wholly  machine-made  boott  and 
•hoo  for  twenly^ne  ymrL  On  the  outbreak  ol  the  Civil  War  in 
America  a  great  demand  amsc  for  booti.  and.  there  bcine  timul- 
tancouily  much  bbot 

field  wat opened  (art) .-.- ~.  .... 

of  tewing  a  Kle  right  round.    Machinet  were  ._ 

lacturenby  lhe*fcKayCompanyala  royally  of  from  |  lo^ccnli 

the  1^  done.  The  income  of  the  ajsociation  from  royiliin  in 
the  United  Sutn  alone  increased  from  %}».J*6  m  1863  tn  fjSt.QT] 
in  1873,  and  continued  id  riietiU  the  main  patenn  eipired  in  leHi. 
vhen  theic  «eie  in  uie  in  Ihe  United  Stales  about  iSoo  Bbkc- 
McKay  machines  tewing  50,000,000  nain  of  boon  and  ihoci  yearly. 
The  monopoly  icTuiTd  liy  the  McKay  Company  barird  for  the 

Lcnted.  Amoiw  the  mott  important  of  th«e  11 
machine — the  Grtt  mechaniun  adapted  lor  lewing 
nil  and  thoci.  Thii  machine  originated  in  a 
■  861  bi  the  United  Sutct  by  Auniit  Denary  lor 

.-achine  lor  tewing  ouliohn  to  welts,  but  wat  not 

Mcceasful  till  uk™  In  hand  by  Charles  Gcwdyear,  ion  of  the  well- 
known  invenlnr  in  indiarubberlaliiica.  Thii  devKe  m-aifim  applied 

■hkh  tewed  with  a  3lain.uiicb  from  tbe  channel  of  the  iniotc 
IhrDugh  (he  welt  and  upper,  and  a  liltte  later  tUII  it  wnt  followed 
Iv  >w  "  ia|^  Dutule  lock-uitdi  mchiiK,"  *Mch  aniced  (he 
outtole  to  Ihe  wel(  wl(h  kick-tt  itching.  Inpmvemenu  have  been 
-  inwIlyelfecIcdlnlheCoodycaisyneinind  numcrouiacccBory 
L„-:,_^  I,,.—  t-«.»  k»....-i.>  «.4.  .mfj[  iben  It  now  not  a  single 


SHOE-BILL 

RnUiir  5kiii.— Tbe  manufanarc  of  imdanibb 
i>hin«  boots,  ftc..  forms  an  important  branch  . 
nduiiry.  eipecially  in  Amerka.  when  rubber  ovei 
mown  at  '"Tubber..-  are  eitensivcly  worn,  and 
liflereni  shape*  and  sin  aie  said  to  be  produce 
lSi3  tbe  Roibury  India  Rubber  Company  wat  o 
.he  discovery  (hat  indiambber  diuolved  in  liir[ 
iriih  lampblack  formed  a  varnish  which  ga^  1 

emedied  by  Charlet  Goodyear  <19oo-ig6o).  whi 
"'*"™"ibber-'y  wa.  mt  only'IimSier 


the  GDodyoar  wf 
patent  obtained 


,, ry  in  ihoemaking,  iwwwer  Inslgnific- 

machinery  bat  not  been  devised.  In  consequence  Ihe  lango  M 
machines  employed  in  ■  moo^m  shoe  factory  it  very  cxtenHvt, 
(he  varioui  operaikHis  being  Ij^hly  tpccialiicd,  and  there  being 
minute  tubdiviiion  of  labour.  TnJou|;h  (he  fundamental  pnncipkt 

fotonott  In  develaiHng  luch  machinery,  and  America  took  the  lead 

in  empkiying  i  '        ' 

When  English .„  -, 

the  iglh  century,  were  locccd  by  the  prmure  of  econ 

to  do  Ibe  taw    'h™  (m.nd  thai  Ihe  uiitaMe  nurhl 

Imlled  by  Ac 
hire  It  on  the  luyr 

which  reodenn  it  i- .-. —  .-  . —  -.  --,  -- .- 

maker,  even  il  available,  on  pain  if  Ibe  whole  plant  bring  Mtippcd 
from  their  faclorirt.  The  British  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company, 
Ihe  English  branch  el  tbe  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  of 
Boston,  MasL,  thus  maintained  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  nipply 
o(  ihoemaking  macbincry  in  Gml  Briuin.  Ilou.cvcr,  by  the  begin- 
ning of  (he  anh  (mturv  Engiith  makert  bCR-m  to  assert  (hem- 
aclvea  and  lo  show  thai  iricy  could  produce  machines  able  (0  com- 
pete effectively  with  Ihoie  Iron  America.  The  loosening  of  Ihe 
American  moBopoty  thua  begun  wat  aided  by  Ihe  Patent  An  ol 
1907,  lection  17  of  which  provided  that  a  patent  may  be  revoked  if 
the  article  ft  not  manufaclured  "  10  an  adequate  c«tn(  "  in  Great 


of  Ihcth 


leaieofco 


we  [ton  iiting  anicl 


ivinj  be 


od  that  >*.  I 


out  ta'C, 


;tudini  that  of  rubber  ij. 

n  utedintteid  of  leather  tor  ibe  ouiet  tokt  of  boon. 

African  bird  from  the  While  Nile,  the 
Balatnictpt  ra  of  ornithology,  now  regarded  as  a  gtinl  htTos. 
It  waa  fint  brought  to  Eunqx  by  M.  Parkyni  and  detcribed  by 
J.  Could  in  tlie  Zoolociul  Preaedinti  (iSji,  pp.  i,  >,  pL  mv.) 


;86o,  p.  377),  and  w 
c  Zoological  TraKimliiiHS  (iv.  pp.  i6i)-jsi),  UxHigb  these  i"i 
ilhoii  disagiecd  at  to  iti  tffinilics.  the  Am  placing  it  with  ih 
irks,  Ibe  last  assigiung  it  10  tbe  bcnni.  In  sinctdarily  o 
peel  few  birds  Autpan  BalatniccpSj  with  its  gaiml  gre)'  fij?urc 
me  s  II-  Id  height,  its  large  head  surmounted  by  a  little  cu:e;t 
itj  tbe  Kowliog  expreuion  of  its  eyes  and  its  huge  bill  in  lorn 
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not  unlilcea  whale's  head— -this  last  suggesting  its  generic  name — 
but  tipped  with  a  formidable  hook.  The  shape  of  the  bill  has 
also  prompted  the  Arabs  to  call  it,  according  to  their  idiom,  the 
*'  father  of  a  shoe.  "  It  forms  large  flocks  and  frequents  dense 
swamps.  The  flight  Is  heron-Uke,  and  the  birds  settle  on  trees. 
The  food  consists  of  any  small  animals  or  carrion.  The  nest  is 
a  hole  in  dry  ground,  roughly  limed  with  herbage,  and  from 
two  to  twelve  chalky  white  eggs  are  laid.  (A.  N.) 

SHOEBURYNESS,  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Essex, 
England,  the  point  at  which  the  coast-line  trends  north-eastward 
from  the  estuary  of  the  Thames.  It  gives  name  to  a  school  of 
gunnery,  where  officers  are  instructed  and  experiments  carried 
out.  The  railway  station  (39  m.  E.  from  London,  the  terminus 
of  the  London,  Tilbury  and  Southend  railway)  bears  the  same 
name,  but  the  parish  is  South  Shoebury;  North  Shoebury  is 
a  parish  situated  nearer  to  Southend-on-Sea.  The  church  of  St 
Andrew  retains  some  ornate  Norman  work,  but  is  mainly  a 
Perpendicular  reconstruction.  On  the  seaward  side  of  the  Ness 
there  is  a  large  ancient  earthwork  which  is  attributed  to  the 
Norsemen  through  a  reference  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (894) 
under  the  name  Sceobrig.  The  parish  is  in  the  S.E.  parliamentary 
division  of  the  country.    Pop.  (1901)  4081. 

SHOFAR,  ScHOFAR  or  Shofek,  the  ancient  ram's  horn  trumpet 
of  the  Hebrews,  sometimes  also  translated  comet  in  the  English 
Bible.  The  shofar  consisted  of  a  natural  horn  turned  up  at  the 
bell  end,  and,  having  a  short  conical  bore  of  very  large  calibre. 
It  would  be  capable  of  producing  at  most  the  fundamental 
octave  and  twelfth.  The  shofar  has  continued  in  use  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue  until  the  present  day,  being  blown  with  great 
solemnity  once  every  year  at  the  impressive  service  held  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  shofar  was  more  generally  used  by  the 
Israelites  than  the  other  horn  Keren,  and  although  figuring 
largely  as  a  signal  Instrument  In  battle,  and  used  for  rousing  the 
people  against  the  foe,  It  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  military 
instrument,  but  rather  as  the  token  of  God's  presence  in  their 
midst,  to  give  them  the  victory  as  In  the  case  of  Joshua  and 
Gideon.  It  was  the  shofar  that  was  used  to  call  the  people 
together  on  a  solemn  feast  day  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  3) .  (K.  S.) 

SHOGUN  (Japanese  for  "  gencrah'ssimo  "),  In  Japan,  originally 
merely  the  style  of  a  general  In  command  In  the  field,  a  title 
which  only  gradually  came  Into  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  century,  the  mikado  himself  having  previously  been  regarded 
as  the  only  authority.  The  rise  of  a  military  class  and  of  shoguns 
(generals)  was  a  development  coincident  with  the  division  of 
supremacy  between  the  Minamoto  and  Taira  clans  (see  Japan: 
History).  In  1x92  the  emperor  Takahlra  made  the  Minamoto 
leader,  Yoritomo,  a  Sel-i-tai-shogun  ("  barbarian-subjugating 
generalissimo ")  or  general-in-chief,  and  this  ofiice  became 
stereotyped  in  the  hands  of  successive  great  mih'tary  leaders, 
till  in  1603  Ly^yasu  Tokugawa  became  shogun  and  established 
the  Tokugawa  dynasty  In  power.  The  shogunate  from  that  time 
till  1867  exercised  the  de  facto  sovereignty  in  Japan,  though  In 
theory  subordinate  to  the  mikado.  The  revolution  of  1867 
swept  away  and  abolished  the  shogunate  and  restored  the 
mikado's  supreme  authority. 

The  term  "  Tycoon,  "  which  was  commonly  used  by  foreigners 
in  the  19th  century,  is  merely  a  synonym  for  shogun,  being  the 
English  rendering  of  the  Japanese  taiko  or  taikun^  "  great  lord. " 

SHOLAPUR,  a  city  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Central 
division  of  Bombay.  The  city  Is  164  m.  S.E.  from  Poona  by 
rail.  Municipal  area,  about  8  sq.  m.*,  pop.  (1901)  75,288. 
Since  1877  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  military  cantonment.  Its  great 
fort,  of  Mahommedan  construction,  dates  from  the  14th  to  17th 
centuries.  The  large  bazaar  is  divided  into  seven  sections,  one 
of  which  IS  used  on  each  day  of  the  week.  There  are  two 
municipal  gardens,  with  fine  tanks  and  temples.  It  Is  an  import- 
ant centre  of  trade,  with  three  cotton  mills. 

The  District  of  Sholapur  has  an  area  of  454t  sq.  m.  Except 
in  Karmala  and  Barsi  subdivisions,  in  the  north  and  east,  where 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  hilly  ground,  the  district  is  generally  flat 
or  undulating;  but  it  is  bare  of  vegetation,  and  presents  every- 
where a  bleak  treeless  appearance.    The  chief  rivers  are  the 


Bhima  and  its  tributaries—the  Man,  the  Nira  and  the  Sina-— 
all  flowing  towards  the  south-east.  Lying  in  a  tract  of  uncertain 
rainfall,  Sholapur  Is  peculiarly  liable  to  seasons  of  scarcity; 
much,  however,  has  been  done  by  the  opening  Of  canals  and 
tanks,  such  as  the  Ekruk  and  Ashti  tanks,  to  secure  a  better 
water-supply,  the  Ekruk  tank  near  Sholapur  dty  Is  the  second 
largest  Irrigation  work  in  the  Deccan.  In  1901  the  population 
was  720,977,  showing  a  decrease  of  4%  In  the  decade.  The 
principal  crops  are  millet,  pulse,  oil  seeds  and  cotton.  There 
are  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  cloth,  and  blankets.  The 
chief  trading  mart  Is  Barsl.  Pandharpur  Is  a  popular  place  of 
pilgrimage.  The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway  runs  through 
the  district,  with  a  junction  for  the  Southern  Mahratta  railway, 
and  another  junction  for  the  Barsi  light  railway,  recently  extended 
to  Pandharpur. 

Sholapur  passed  from  the  Bahmani  to  the  Bijapur  kings  and 
from  them  to  the  Mahrattas.  In  z8i8,  on  the  fall  of  the  peshwa, 
it  was  ceded  to  the  British,  when  it  formed  part  of  the  Poona 
collectorate,  but  in  1838  It  was  made  a  separate  district. 

SHOOTING,  as  a  British  field  sport,  may  be  said  to  have 
existed  for  at  least  two  hundred  years,  though  it  is  only  within 
the  last  half  century  that  it  has  attained  Its  present  Importance. 
In  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  the  Importance  of  the  sporting 
rights  of  an  estate  now  more  than  counterbalance  its  agricultural 
value,  while  enormous  sums  are  annually  devoted  to  the  artificial 
production  of  game.  Taking  all  contingent  expenses  into  con- 
sideration, the  average  cost  of  every  head  of  game  killed  may  be 
taken  as  not  less  than  three  shillings.  A  hand-reated  pheasant 
can  scarcely  be  brought  to  the  gun  for  less  than  seven  to  eight 
shillings;  and  these  birds  in  particular — and  partridges  and  wild 
duck  to  a  lessef,  but  steadily  increasing,  extent — ^are  reared  in 
tens  of  thousands  every  year.  So  far,  the  grouse  alone  among 
recognized  British  game-birds  has  defied  all  attempts  at  artificial 
production,  but  It  Is  probable  that  In  course  of  time  this  will 
also  yield  to  the  modem  taste  for  big  bags. 

The  enormous  head  of  game  now  preserved,  and  the  corre- 
spondent development  of  the  art  of  gunmaking,  has  to  a  great 
extent  revolutionized  the  sport  of  shooting,  the  modem  tendency 
being  all  In  favour  of  "  driving,  "  i.  e.  bringing  the  game  to  the 
sportsman.  Instead  of  the  sportsman  to  the  game.  WhUe  this 
has  undoubtedly  raised  the  standard  of  marksmanship,  it  has 
equally  deteriorated  the  exercise  of  such  minor  woodcraft  as  Is 
required  for  small  game  shooting  under  present  conditions. 

In  this  article  it  is  only  possible  to  touch  on  the  various  forms 
of  the  sport  of  shooting  most  In  vogue.  First  must  be  placed 
grouse-shooting,  admittedly  the  finest  form  of  sport 
with  the  gun  obtainable  in  the  British  Islands.  It 
is  customary  to  speak  of  this  as  though  It  were  merely 
confined  to  Scotland,  but  grouse  are  found  In  every  English 
county  north  of  the  Trent,  as  well  as  in  Shropshire,  Wales 
and  Ireland,  while  In  a  good  season  as  many  are  probably  killed 
In  Yorkshire  alone  as  in  any  two  Scotch  counties  put  together. 
Practically  all  English  grouse  are  killed  by  driving,  the  practice 
of  which  Is  fast  extending  to  Scotland.  On  the  undulating 
English  and  Lowland  moors  this  has  undoubtedly  resulted  In 
largely  increasing  the  stock  of  grouse,  but  It  is  questionable 
whether  it  has  been  equally  successful  on  the  more  mgged  hills 
of  the  Highlands.  Save  in  a  few  specially  favoured  locah'ties, 
such  as  the  Moy  Hall  moors  In  Invemess-shire,  grouse-driving  in 
Scotland  has  by  no  means  produced  the  marvellous  results 
achieved  on  the  English  moors,  while  far  too  many  lessees  ol 
Scottish  shootings  resort  to  the  suicidal  policy  of  only  driving 
their  birds  when  the  latter  have  become  too  wild  to  lie  to  dogs 

In  laying  out  a  moor  for  driving  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
placing  a  row  of  butts  against  a  sky  line:  where  possible  these 
should  be  placed  in  a  depression  of  the  ground,  which  not  only 
serves  to  conceal  them  from  the  birds,  but  also  ensures  higher 
and  more  difltcuU  shots.  For  these  reasons,  on  very  flat  stretches 
of  ground  the  butts  are  sometimes  excavated  after  the  manner 
of  a  rifle  pit  with  a  low  parapet,  but  in  the  writer's  experience 
these  are  not  to  be  specialty  recommended.  It  is  in  all  cases 
advisable  to  refrain  from  placing  a  line  of  butts  on  very  stony  or 
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rocky  ground,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  an  acddent  from 
glancing  or  deflected  shot-pellets.  Much  of  the  success  of  a  day's 
grouse-driving  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  driven  are 
handled,  and  especially  on  the  "  flankers,"  whose  business  it  is 
to  turn  in  such  birds  as  show  a  tendency  to  break  away  from 
the  butts. 

A  few  simple  rtiles  for  the  guidance  of  the  shooter  may  be 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  grouse-driving.  He  should  remain 
motionless  in  his  butt,  without  attempting  to  conceal  himself 
by  crouching,  until  the  moment  arrives  for  him  to  throw  up  his 
gun,  when  he  should  refrain  from  dwelling  on  his  bird,  or  reserving 
his  fire  until  it  is  close  upon  him — the  latter  a  very  common 
error  among  beginners.  An  excellent  method  of  determining 
the  range  at  which  to  open  fire  is  to  mark  some  conspicuous 
object,  a  tuft  of  heather  or  a  stone,  about  40  yds.  in  front  of  one's 
butt,  before  the  commencement  of  a  drive.  Above  all  the 
shooter  should  concentrate  his  attention  only  on  birds  coming 
at  him,  and  not  concern  himself  with  those  that  have  passed  his 
butt:  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  by  the  time  he  has  turned  to  fire 
they  will  be  60  or  70  3rds.  away,  and  the  only  result  of  his  shot 
will  be  to  wound,  but  not  kill;  apart  from  the  cruelty  of  such  a 
proceeding,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  "pricked" 
birds  are  a  fruitful  source  of  grouse  disease.  A  good  retriever 
is  essential  to  enjoyment  in  grouse-driving,  where  only  a  limited 
time  is  avaiUble  for  picking  up  dead  birds.  The  modem  fashion 
is  in  favouir  of  spaniels  for  this  work,  but  a  large  wavy-coated 
retriever  is  usually  preferable,  as  being  less  likely  to  tire  or 
"  potter."  It  is  customary  on  some  moors  to  bum  the  heather 
rotmd  the  butts  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  recovery  of  dead 
birds,  but  this  has  also  the  disadvantage  of  rendering  the  butts 
more  conspicuous  to  the  grouse,  which  soon  come  to  know  the 
dangerous  cone.  In  August  grouse  can  be  driven  without  much 
difficulty,  but  later  in  the  season,  and  especially  in  a  high  wind, 
pack  after  pack  will  go  straight  back  over  the  beaters'  heads 
sooner  than  face  the  guns.  Enormous  bags  of  driven  grouse 
are  occasionally  made  on  the  Yorkshire  and  Durham  moors; 
over  1300  brace  have  been  killed  in  a  single  day  at  Broomhead 
near  Sheffield,  and  there,  are  several  other  wdl-known  moon 
where,  in  a  good  season,  xooo  brace  are  obtainable  in  a 
day's  shooting.  Grouse  driving  is  believed  to  have  been  fint 
practised  in  a  very  modified  form  on  the  English  moon  as  early 
as  1805,  but  its  usage  did  not  become  general  until  fifty  or  sixty 
yean  later. 

Grouse-shooting  over  dogs,  though  lacking  the  excitement 
of  grouse-driving,  and  not  requiring  the  same  high  standard  of 
skill  in  shooting,  is  none  the  less  incomparably  the  higher  form 
of  qport.  Owing  to  the  almost  universal  wildness  of  all  modem 
game-birds,  its  general  practice  is  now  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  Highlands,  where,  especially  on  the  western  seaboard, 
grouse  will  lie  to  dogs  practically  throughout  the  season.  Except 
on  very  ill-watered  moors,  where  they  suffer  more  than  other 
breeds  of  dogs  from  thint,  large  big-boned  setten  are  preferable 
to  pointen  for  grouse-shooting,  as  the  latter  are  more  easily 
affected  by  cold  and  damp,  and  in  the  writer's  experience  are 
more  easily  fatigued.  Care  should  of  course  be  taken  always  to 
work  one's  dogs  up  wind  when  possible,  and  in  hot,  still  weather 
to  beat  the  higher  ground  thoroughly,  with  a  view  to'  killing 
down  the  old  cocks  and  barren  hens  which  resort  there.  In 
stormy  weather  grouse,  naturally  seek  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
moors. 

ParlridgerskodUng  ovef  dogs  is  a  most  deh'ghtful  form  of  sport, 
ponularly  supposed  to  be  extinct  nowadays,  but  there  are  happily 
fto/Mftv-  "**°y  P**^  **'  England  where  it  is  still  practised  in 
Bte^SSr  ^^^^^^^  localities.  None  the  less,  modem  agricultural 
conditions  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  use  of  dogs 
in  partridge-shooting,  and  the  most  general  custom  is  to  drive 
the  birds  off  the  pastures  and  stubbles  into  the  root  crops  where 
they  can  be  walked  up  in  line,  a  rather  uninteresting  method  of 
shooting.  Care  should  of  course  be  taken  always  to  walk  across 
the  drills;  and  where  birds  are  wild,  and  time  does  not  press, 
it  will  occasionally  be  found  advantageous  to  work  a  field  in 
a  series  of  gradually  diminishing  circles.    Much  valuable  time 


is  often  wasted  in  partridge-shooting  in  the  search  for  dead  and 
wounded  birds;  this  can  be  obviated  to  a  large  extat  by 
observing  the  golden  rule  that  as  soon  as  a  bird  is  down  the  line 
should  halt,  and  the  dogs,  whose  business  it  is  to  retrieve  the  game, 
be  allowed  to  do  so,  unassisted — or  more  correctly  unhampered. 
If  the  bird  cannot  be  found  within  reasonable  time,  the  line 
should  proceed,  leaving  a  keeper  and  a  steady  dog  behind  to 
search  for  it.  Where  game  is  plentiful  it  is  always  advisable 
to  employ  one  man  with  a  couple  of  retrieven  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  remaining  behind  the  Une  to  retrieve  lost  or  rumuus 
birds.  As  with  all  game,  the  modem  tendency  is  to  drive 
partridges:  a  form  of  shooting  that  of  all  other?  exacts  the 
highest  test  of  skiU,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  shooter,  but  also 
of  the  keeper  who  organizes  the  proceedings.  To  these  require- 
ments must  be  added  a  suitable  tract  of  country  for  the  purpose, 
and  a  large  head,  of  game;  given  all  these  essentials,  partridge- 
driving  is  a  delightful  amusement;  without  them  it  is  usually 
a  fruitless  and  wearisome  undertaking. 

In  driving,  the  birds  should  be  gradually  and  quietly  collected 
into  one  large  root-fidd,  and  sent  from  this  over  the  guns,  vbo 
should,  when  possible,  always  be  placed  in  a  grass-fidd  where 
dead  or  wounded  birds  are  more  easily  retrieved.  Another  fidd 
of  roots  should  be  at  a  convenient  distance  behind  the  guns  (<it 
the  purpose  of  gathering  the  birds,  which,  unless  the  wtnl  be 
specially  unfavourable,  can  then  be  brought  back  over  them  in 
a  return  drive.  Long  drives  are  not  advisable;  the  more 
partridges  can  be  kq>t  on  the  wing,  and  the  coveys  broken  up, 
the  better.  Where  partridge-driving  is  carried  on  on  a  laiie 
scale,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  supplement  such  hedge-rows  as  are 
convenient  for  the  purpose  by  narrow  bdts  of  com'ferous  trees. 
These,  if  wired  in  to  prevent  disturbance  by  foxes,  dogs,  ttc^ 
not  only  provide  admirable  nesting-ground  for  winged-gasse, 
but  afford  heitet  concealment  for  the  guns,  and  cause  the 
partridges  to  offer  higher  and  more  attractive  shots.  In  shooting 
driven  partridges,  the  sportsman  should  stand  as  far  as  practic- 
able away  from  the  fence,  and  concentrate  his  attention  on  the 
bird  whidi  fint  tope  it.  A  driven  grouse  or  rocketing  pheasant 
will  fly  straight  towards  the  shooter  without  swerving  when  he 
raises  his  gup,  but  not  so  the  partridge,  which  can  twist  in  the 
air  almost  like  a  snipe;  it  is  this  peculiarity,  coupled  with  their 
startling  scream,  that  proves  so  disconcerting  to  the  }-Qimg 
sportsman.  Espedal  care  should  always  be  taken  that  the  guns 
stand  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  within  sight  of  one  another: 
neglect  of  this  precaution  has  often  led  to  serious  acddents. 

Frequent  change  of  blood  is  benefidal  on  estates  where  a 
large  head  of  partridges  is  preserved,  and  it  is  advisable  to  kill  dl 
superfluous  cock-birds  before  the  conunencement  of  the  breeding- 
season,  though  when  partridges  are  reared  artificially  a  better 
plan  is  to  catdi  them  alive,  and  use  them  as  foster-mothers, 
a  duty  they  perform  admirably. 

The  pkeasantt  once  one  of  the  rarest  Britid  game-birds,  has 
now,  thanks  to  artificial  production,  become  almost  the  coe;- 
monest,  and  to  shoot  it  over  dogs  among  the  hedge- 
rows in  October,  as  was  formerly  the  practice,  would 
be  a  manifest  absurdity.  Under  modem  conditions 
it  can  only  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  as  a  "rocketer,**  tJt. 
a  bird  flying  high  and  fast  towards  the  shooter.  As  such,  the 
pheasant  has  no  superior,  provided  only  it  fly  high  and  fast 
enough,  but  otherwise  it  is  a  rather  uninteresting  sp(»rting-bird 
which  invariably  elects  to  seek  safety  by  mnning  rather  than 
flight.  Like  the  modem  pheasant  itself,  the  rocketer  is  a  more 
or  less  artifidal  creation,  and  considerable  organi2ati<»  is 
necessary  to  produce  it  in  perfection.  It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  keepen  have  recognized  that  sportsmen  place  little  valix 
on  the  mere  magnitude  of  a  day's  bag,  as  compared  to  ike 
difficult  or  "  pretty  "  shots  they  may  obtain.  Much,  therefore, 
depends  on  the  management  of  covert-shooting,  the  handliog 
of  the  beaten,  the  disposition  of  the  "  st<^»,"  and  the  paics 
taken  to  ensure  high-flying  pheasants,  or  the  revene.  Whes 
the  configuration  of  the  coverts  permits  of  it,  pheasants  should 
always  be  driven  down-hill  to  the  guns;  on  flat  ground  the  latter 
should  stand  at  such  a  distance  from  the  covert-side  as  to  permit 
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the  birds  to  rise  high,  and  get  weQ  on  the  wing.  This  is  some> 
times  attained  by  cutting  away  the  undergrowth  at  the  end  of 
the  covert  where  it  is  purposed  to  flush  tl>e  birds,  but  this  is- 
also  liable  to  make  them  break  back  over  the  beaters.  Where 
pheasants  exist  in  luge  quantities, "  false  coverts  *'  of  spruce  or 
fir  loppings  should  always  be  placed  «t  the  flushing-point;  the 
birds  should  be  collected  as  quietly  as  possible  in  these,  and  then 
sent  forward  over  the  guns  in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

Of  other  recognized  British  game-birds— as  distinct  from 
wildfowl— it  b  only  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  most  beautiful  of 
them  all,  blackgame.  These,  though  far  more  widely 
diffused  than  the  red  grouse,  are  not  nearly  so  numerous. 
This  is  possibly  due  to  altered  agricultural  conditions, 
the  lajring  to  pasture  of  much  of  the  arable  land  which  formerly 
fringed  the  Lowland  moors,  and  the  consequent  surf aoe-drainage 
which  is  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  many  young  birds; 
but  the  chief  cause  lies  in  the  wholly  inefficient  doie-time 
afforded,  which  should  be  extended  by  at  least  a  month.  Black- 
game-  and  grouse-shooting  differ  in  no  way  in  their  methods, 
though  the  former  are  far  more  difficult  birds  to  handle  by 
driving,  whfle  really  fascinating  qx>rt  can  be  obtained  by  stalking 
the  old  oocks  with  a  miniature  riSe. 

Ptarmigan  are  practically  confined  to  the  summits  of  the 
higher  Scottish  hills,  which  are  usually  reserved  for  deer-forests, 
and,  therefore,  offer  no  opportunity  for  sport  with  the 
shot-gun.  In  mild  still  weather  they  give  but  poor 
sport,  running  persistently  in  front  of  the  dogs,  or 
sitting  until  they  can  almost  be  knocked  down  with  a  stick,  but  on 
stormy  days  they  rise  wild,  and  afford  splendid  qx>rt,  especially 
in  conjunction  with  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery  in  which  they 
are  found.    They  are  of  course  invariably  shot  over  dogs. 

CapercaUy,  once  extinct  in  Great  Britain,  were  reintroduced 
into  Scotland  about  1835,  and  now  exist  in  tolerable  numbers, 
chiefly  in  Perthslure.  Being  a  forest-haunting  bird, 
they  are  usually  driven  to  the  guns  like  pheasants,  but 
apart  from  their  rarity  and  size,  they  afe  not  held  in 
great  favour  as  sporting  birds,  while  owing  to  the  great  damage 
they  do  to  young  coniferous  trees,  they  are  not  encouraged  to 
multiply  on  estates  where  there  a  a  large  acreage  of  growing 
plantations.  CapercaUy  are  very  courageous  birds,  ^and  the 
writer  has  seen  a  winged  cock  attack  and  hold  at  bay  a'dog  sent 
to  retrieve  it. 

Snipe  and  woodcockt  though  properly  wild-fowl,  are  iisually 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  category  of  game-birds.  Though 
^^^^  both  the  fuU-snipe  and  the  woodcock  breed  to  a  limited 
^"^  extent  in  the  British  Isles,  they  may  more  correctly 
be  described  as  autumn  and  winter  migrants  to  them.  The 
varieties  then  to  be  shot  are  the  full-snipe,  the  jack-snipe  and 
the  great  or  solitary  snipe;  but  the  latter  is  exceedingly  rarely 
met  with,  and  the  jack-snipe  is  becoming  scarcer  every  year. 
Neither  of  these  latter  varieties  breeds  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Snipe  are  exceedingly  erratic  in  their  movements,  which  are 
largely  influenced  by  the  weather;  like  the  woodcock  thex  are 
hcrfe  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  They  haunt  moist,  or  marshy 
localities,  and  the  finest  snipe  shooting  in  the  British  islands  is 
to  be  found  on  the  Irish  bogs.  In  hard  frosts  they  should  be 
sought  near  running  water.  As  a  general  rule  a  dog  is  not  used 
to  find  snipe,  but  where  this  may  be  considered  necessary,  a 
well  broken  Irish  water-spaniel  is  to  be  recommended.  These 
are  the  most  intelligent  of  dogs,  can  be  trained  to  point  and 
retrieve  as  well,  and  are  capable  of  standing  wet  and  cold  with 
impunity.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  axiom  that  snipe  should  be 
walked  up,  down  wind,  since  they  offer  an  easier  mark  when 
rising  against  it,  but  in  the  writer's  experience  this  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  snipe,  which  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  noise,  lie  far  better  when  approached  up  wind. 
To  kill  snipe  weD  is  the  most  difficult  knack  in  shooting,  and 
one  to  which  few  men,  however  good  shots  they  may  be  at  other 
forms  of  game,  rarely  attain. 

Woodcock  are  rarer  birds  than  snipe,  and  even  more  erratic 
in  their  movements.  Large  quantities  of  them  usually  arrive 
in  England  with  the  first  November  combination  of  an  easterly 


gale  and  a  full  moon,  but  they  cannot  be  depended  on 
to  stay  more  than  a  few  hours  in  the  locality  where  they 
alig^  In  Ireland,  however,  they  are  far  more  constant 
in  their  habits,  and  it  is  here  that  the  largest  bags  of  ^^^'"'^ 
woodcock  are  made  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Thou^  woodcock 
are  properly  forest,  or  covert-haunting  birds,  in  many  parts  of 
Irdand  and  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland  they  frequent 
the  open  bogs  and  moors,  where  they  are  shot  over  pointers  or 
setters.  Otherwise  no  particular  rules  can  be  laid  down  for 
their  pursuit,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  very  conservative 
in  their  choice  of  a  haunt,  and  that  year  after  year  cock  may 
be  found  in  the'aame  spot.  Woodcock  are  usually  esteemed 
difficult  birds  to  shoot,  but  more  are  missed  from  over-eagerness 
on  the  part  of  the  shooter  than  from  the  difficulty  of  the  shot 
they  present.  Still  in  thick  covert  they  undoubtedly  require  la 
quick  hand  and  eye  acting  in  unison,  to  kill  them  neatly. 

Of  quadrupeds  or  ground-game,  only  three  varieties,  the 
roe-deer,  the  hare  and  the  rabbit,  are  preserved  for  q>ort  with 
the  shot-gun  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  first-  ->  . 
named,  thou^  found  in  a  few  widely  distant  districts 
in  England  and  Ireland,  is  chiefly  associated  with  Scotland 
so  far  as  shooting  is  concerned.  It  is  essentially  a  forest-loving 
animal,  and  is  usually  killed  by  driving  it  up  to  a  line  of  guns, 
when,  if  dose  enou^t  it  will  drop  to  an  ordinary  charge  of 
No.  s  shot;  but  a  heavy  load  of  B.B.  or  No.  i  is  a  far  prefenkble, 
and  more  merciful,  gauge  to  use.  -Roe-deer  are  not  easy  animab 
to  move  in  a  direction  in  -which  they  suspect  danger,  and  the 
more  quietly  a  drive  is  conductedr  the  greater  the  chance  of 
success.  A  few  men  walking  carelessly  through  a  wood,  tJt, 
as  if  beating  were  not  their  object,  will  drive  roe,  and  espedally 
the  cunning  old  bucks,  with  far  greater  certainty  than  an  array 
of  shouting,  stick-rapping  beaters. 

Far  finer  sport,  however,  in  every  sense  of  the  expression, 
can  be  obtained  by  stalking  roe-bucks  during  the  summer 
months  with  a  small  bore  rifle,  carrying  a  hollow-nosed,  and 
not  a  solid  bullet.  The  most  suitable  Opportunity  for  this  Is  at 
sunrise  or  sunset,  whoi  the  roe  will  be  found.feeding  in  the  more 
open  spaces  in  the  woods.  The  same  animals  will  nearly  always 
be  fouiad  in  the  same  locality,  but  they  are  exceedingly  waiy 
creatures,  and  the  old  bucks  are  quite  as.  diffiodt  to  sudk  as  a 
red-deer  stag. 

The  hare  no  longer  exists  in  the  same  quantities  as  formeriy; 
indeed  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  it  is  practically  extinct, 
the  result  of  the  Ground  Game  Act  of  iSiSx.  No  _ 
special  methods  are  employed  for  shooting  hares,  nor  "**' 
is  any  great  skill  requisite  for  doing  so,  but  sportsmen  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  unless  hit  fn  the  head  or  heart  hares 
are  not  easily  killed  dead,  and  should,  therefore,  refrain  from 
firing  long  shots  at  them,  espedally  when  they  do  not  offer  a 
broadside  shot. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Ground  Game  Act  was  q;>edaUy 
directed — and  with  reason— against  rabbits  more  than  hares, 
but  the  former  show  little  or  no  evidence  of  being  ^^  .  - 
affected  by  it.  Yet  from  every  point  of  view,  except 
perhaps  that  of  shooting,  they  are  far  less  valuable,  and  more 
noxious,  animals,  which  ravage  alike  the  young  plantations  of  the 
landlord  and  the  crops  of  the  tenant  farmer.  Where  they  are 
preserved  in  large  numbers,  the  most  usual  method  of  shooting 
them  is  to  ferret  them  out  of  the  burrows  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  before  the  day  fixed  for  shooting,  and  then  fill  in  the 
mouths  of  the  holes  with  well  beaten  soil,  which  should  also  be 
drenched  with  paraffin  or  tar  to  deter  the  rabbits  from  digging 
their  way  in  again.  If  this  be  carefully  done,  and  plenty  of 
covert — coarse  grass,  bracken  or  gorse— be  available,  in  fine  dry 
weather  the  rabbits  will  lie  out  for  two  or  three  nights,  but  in 
the  event  of  heavy  rain  or  e^iedally  snow,  nothing  ^11  prevent 
them  going  to  ground  again.  Where  natural  covert  is  scarce, 
it  can  be  supplemented  by^strewing  brushwood  and  fir-U>ppings 
under  which  rabbits  will  readily  shelter.  In  beating  for  rabbits, 
the  beaters  should  not  merely  tap  with  their  sticks,  but  should 
thrust  them  into  the  dumps  of  grass  and  underwood;  otherwise 
many  rabbits  will  be  passed  over.    When  rabbits  are  driven  up 
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to  a  line  of  guns  in  coven,  the  latter— if  no  winged  game  is 
expected— «houId  stand  ju^t  inside  the  edge  of  the  wo<xl,  with 
their  badcs  to  the  beatexs,  and  take  the  rabbits  after  they  have 
passed.  This  not  only  induces  the  rabbits  to  face  the  open,  but 
precludes  the  possibihty  of  an  acqdent  to  the  beaters.  Capital 
sport  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  summer  evenings  by  stalking  rabbits 
with  a  pea-rifle  in  a  suitable  kcality,  ix,  where  no  danger  to 
human  beings  or  live-stock  can  be  caused  by  a  stray  or  deflected 
bullet.  A  disused  quarry  or  sand  pit  is  an  ideal  pUce  for  such 
sport. 

One  branch  of  shooting  remains  to  be  touched  on,  namely, 
wild-fowling,  which  again  must  be  classed  under  two  totally 
distinct  headings,  shore  or  flight  shooting,  and  shooting 
afloat  with  a  swivel  punt  gun.  In  flight  shooting,  the 
q)ortsman  stations  himself  at  a  point  over  which  the 
birds  will  probably  pass  at  sundown  or  daybreak  in  their  passage 
from  or  to  the  sea,  when  going  to  or  leaving  their  inland 
feeding  places.  Success  in  flight-shooting  must,  therefore,  depend 
very  largely  on  chance  or  luck,  but  given  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
latter,  it  is  a  fine,  wild  sport.  One  essential  requirement  is  a 
well-trained  and  thoroughly  intelligent  dog,  and  here  again  no 
better  can  be  selected  than  an  Irish  watec-spanieL  No  spedal 
rules  of  guidance  can  be  laid  down  for  shore-shooting;  the 
districts  are  unhappily  few  and  far  between  where  even  a 
moderate  bag  of  edible -wild-fowl  can  be  made  nowadays,  and 
experience  alone  can  give  that  knowledge  of  thdr  habits  which 
is  essential  to  success.  Wild  stormy  weather  which  drives  the 
birds  off  the  sea  is  best  for  shore-shooting. 

Punt-gunning  or  wild-fowling  afloat  &  a  sport  confined  to  an 
exceedingly  small  number  of  people,  professional  or  amateur, 
and  is  as  distinct  from  ordinary  inland  shooting  .as  deer-stalking 
from  pigeon-shooting.  It  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  art 
of  shooting  wild-fowl  on  the  sea,  or  in  estuaries  of  rivers,  from  a 
flat-bottomed  punt  carrying  a  heavy,  fixed  gun,  weighing 
anything  from  70-170  lb,  the  muzzle  6f  which  rests  m  a  revolving 
crutch  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  firing  a.  charge  of  x-a  lb  of 
shot.  A  punt  may  be  either  single-  or  double-handed,  ».e.  to 
contain  one  or  two  people,  and  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add 
the  fowl  are  shot  sitting,  or  just  as  they  rise  from  the  water. 
It  is  a  sport  that  contains  a  considerable  element  of  danger, 
and  requires  great  powers  of  endurance  and  a  strong  constitution 
no  less  than  good  nerves,  and  it  has  been  rightly  termed  a  science 
in  itself,  only  to  be  learnt  by  a  patient  apprenticeship  under  an 
experienced  teacher. 

The  art  of  shooting  cannot  be  leamt  theoretically,  and  can 
only  be  acquired  by  experience  and  practice.  Tlw  beginner 
should,  however,  from  the  first  seek  to  avoid  an  ugly 
#frftfff/M  ^'  cramped  style,  which,  once  developed,  is  veiy  difficult 
to  get  rid  of,  and  should  bear  in  mind  that,  in  firing  at 
a  moving  object,  his  purpose  should  be  not  to  place  his  charge 
of  shot  where  such  object  is  at  the  moment  he  pulls  the  trigger, 
but  where  it  will  be  by  the  time  the  shot  reaches  it;  in  other 
words  the  game  should  run  or  fly  into  the  circle  of  pellets.  Nor 
should  he  seek  to  effect  this  by  dwelling  on  his  game  with  his 
gun  at  his  shoulder— a  practice  not  only  clumsy  but  exceedingly 
dangerous — ^but  by  firing  at  an  imaginary  point  in  front  of  it. 
Practice  alone  can  teach  the  knack  of  doing  this  properly;  to 
some  men  it  seems  a  natural  gift,  while  others  do  not  acquire  it 
in  a  life-time.  A  sound  digestion  is  the  surest  aid  to  successful 
s&ooting,  for  unless  the  nervous  system  be  in  perfect  tune,  brain, 
eye  and  hand  cannot  act  in  that  spontaneous  sympathy  necessaiy 
to  quick  and  pretty  marksmanship. 

None  the  less  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  gun,  as  well  as  the 
man  who  uses  it,  and  in  choosing  a  fowling-piece  it  will  be  found 
an  advantage,  no  less  than  an  ultimate  economy,  for  the  young 
shooter  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  London  gunmaker  of 
repute,  and  pay  a  good  price  for  a  good  article.  A  12-bore  is 
the  generally  accepted  gauge  for  modem  shot  guns,  and  this 
should  weigh  from  t\-6\  lb.  Of  late  years  it  is  gradually  becom- 
ing customary  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  barrels  from  30  to 
38  in.,  a  most  decided  improvement,  as  without  diminishing  the 
killing-power  of  the  gun  it  improves  its  balance,  and  so  losens 


the  probability  of  shooting  under  game,  a  voy  common  liadt 
among  sportsmen.  Excessive  choking  is  to  be  deprecated; 
a  pattern  of  140  for  the  right  and  of  x6o  for  the  left  barrd  vifl 
be  found  amply  sufficient,  and  a  load  of  40-4.2  grains  of  nitzo- 
powder  with  x  or  i|  oz.  No.  5}  unchilled  shot  will  meet  ail 
ordinary  requirements  of  the  shooting  field.  A  thoroughly 
good  hammerless  ejector  gun  can  be  obtained  fiom  a  fint-daa 
London  gunmaker  for  35-45  guineas,  and  a  pair  for  £75  to  £100. 
but  these  prices  are  capable  of  considerable  modificatioa  or  the 
reverse.  Single-trigger  guns  are  the  latest  faahion,  but  no  spedal 
advantage  can  be  claimed  for  them. 

The  bibliography  of  shooting  is  very  extensive,  but  the  (oOovi£» 
works  may  be  dted  as  standard  ones  on  the  subject :  The  "  Bad- 
minton Library  "  Shooting— Hints  to  Youmr  Shooters,  by  Sir  Ralpk 
Payne-Gallwey;  "  The  Fur  and  Feather  aeries  of  publacaticiBs: 
The  Gun  and  its  Deoehpments,  by  Greener;  and  for  wfld-(o«lu& 
Colonel  Hawker's  evergreen  Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen;  The 
AH  of  WiUfowUnM,  by  Abel  Chapman:  The  Fouler  tn  Ireland,  b* 
ph  Payne^^wey;  and  The  Wtldfouder,  by  FolkanL 
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Big  Game. 


The  punuit  of  large  game,  whether  for  food  or  sport,  has 
ever  exercised  the  greatest  fascination  for  mankind,  and  with 
the  rapid  opening  up  of  vast  continents  hitherto  uxiezpktfcd, 
and  the  introduction  of  breech-loading  rifles,  it  has  assumed 
an  importance  within  the  last  few  decades  that  bids  fair  to 
render  it  a  thing  of  the  post  before  the  end  of  the  current  oentuiy. 
The  present  generation  has  seen  the  bison,  which  formezly 
roamed  the  American  prairies  in  countless  ttiniiprift  «jped  ofl 
the  face  of  creation;  the  veldt  of  Southern  Africa,  whkh  teemed 
in  equal  proportions  with  big  game  of  eveiy  dcscripUoa,  has 
become  a  pastoral  country,  where  a  few  of  the  commoocr  varieties 
of  antelope  are  suffered  to  exist  under  much  the  same  frtnAitm^M. 
as  the  semi-wild  deer  of  the  Scottish  Highlands;  and  evea  the 
jungles  of  Hindustan,  save  whera  jealously  preserved  by  nashx 
potentates,  show  signs  of  exhaustion  as  regards -the  kiger 
fauna.  TVue,  wherever  the  white  num  holds  sway,  the  danger 
of  extinction  has  been  recognized;  dose-times  have  beta 
instituted;  reserves  set  apart  wherein  the  animals  may  bned 
unmolested,  and  the  number  of  each  q>edcs  that  may  be  kHIed, 
restricted;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  laws,  wholesoQe  and 
well-intentioned  as  they  are,  can  do  more  than  retard  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  big  game  outside  such  reserves  as  the  YeUowstcaie 
Park  in  North  America,  Within  the  pale  of  this  no  rifle  is  ever 
fired,  and  tke  game  has  prospered  correspondingly,  but  ooce  let 
a  single  head  of  it  wander  outside  the  restriaed  area,  and  its 
doom  is  sealed.  Moreover,  there  are  still  vast  tracts  in  Africa, 
and  to  a  limited  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  iriiere  lag 
game  forms  the  staple  meat  supply  of  the  abori|^nal  inhabitants^ 
who,  in  addition,  are  no  longer  dependent  on  their  primithe 
weapons  of  the  dmse,  but  are  equipped  with  more  or  less  e&knt 
firearms.  Great  regions  are  however  still  to  be  found,  of  which 
sportsmen  have  as  yet  barely  touched  the  fringe.  The  desse 
forests  of  Western  Africa  are  practically  unexplored,  much  less 
shot  out,  and  Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
and  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  offer  an  almost  viig:in  fidd  for  spcit 
with  big  game.  Save  for  the  Barren  Grounds  ol  the  Arctic 
regions  and  some  parts  of  the  extreme  north-west — thou^ 
Alaska  now  enjoys  particulariy  stringent  game  laws — the  North 
American  continent  is  fast  becoming  denuded  of  big  game;  but 
in  Europe,  within  a  week's  journey  of  London,  the  moustaios 
of  the  Oiucasus  and  the  forests  at  their  feet  are  only  known  to  a 
handful  of  intrepid  explorers.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  altlwugh 
good  trophies,  whether  of  hide  or  horn,  are  yearly  hrconurg 
scarcer,  fair  sport  is  yet  obtainable  in  those  parts  of  the  worU 
where  big  game  is  indigenous,  though  the  days  are  long  past 
when  a  sportsman  could  shoot  at  his  own  discretkm  over  the 
whole  of  Africa  or  North  America,  or  when  the  globe-trotter 
visiting  India  could  count  on  big  game  shooting  as  fanning  part 
of  his  programme. 

Indeed,  in  view  of  the  mcreaaed,  and  increasing,  faritififs  for 
world  travel,  and  the  prevalent  fashion  for  sport,  it  is  pitobahfe 
that  in  course  of  time  big  game  shooting  will  be  uavasalliy 
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conducted  on  modem  European  lines;  i.e.  wild  animals  will  be 
carefully  preserved  by  the  state  and  private  owners,  and  where 
the  latter  do  not  care  to  exercise  the  sporting  rights  they  will 
be  let  to  the  hi^est  bidder,  and  big  game  shooting  will,  as  with 
Scottish  deer-stalking,  become  exdiisively  a  pastime  of  the 
wealthy  or  luxurious  classes.  Already  large  tracts  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  Eastern  States  of  America  have  been  acquired  by 
rich  men.  over  which  they  jealously  preserve  the  sporting; 
and  with  the  opening  up  of  railway  communication  in  the  south 
of  Africa  to  the  Zambead,  and  in  the  north  to  Khartum,  the  dawn 
of  another  century  may  not  improbably  see  shooting-bexes 
advertised  "  to  let  for  ihe  winter  months,"  dotting  the  very 
countries  where  Oswell,  or  Baker,  found  a  virgin  field  for  their 
rifles  within  the  last  few  decades.  Distasteful  as  such  a  state  of 
things  may  seem  to  the  present  generation  of  sportsmen,  some- 
thing more  or  less  approaching  it  will  inevitably  come  to  pass; 
and  where  climatic  conditions  or  inaccessibility  forbid  its  adop- 
tion, big  game  will  become  extinct  at  the  hands  of  native  races 
or  white  "  professional "  hunters.  Carpe  diem  must  undoubtedly 
be  the  motto  of  the  big  game  shooter  of  the  present  day,  who 
requires  genuine  wild  sport  under  the  highest  possible  conditions. 
Even  at  present  it  is  essential  that  he  should  obtain  the  fullest 
information  as  to  the  existing  game  laws  in  the  part  of  the  world 
in  whidi  he  proposes  to  hunt,  the  whole  of  North  America  and 
practically  three-fourths  of  Africa  being  governed  by  stringent 
regulations  respecting  the  preservation  of  big  game.  Every 
state  in  the  North  American  Union,  and  in  some  cases  ever^ 
county  in  a  state,  has  its  own  dose-times  and  game  laws,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  Canada.  Moreover,  heavy  fees  for  licences 
to  kill  big  game  are  now  exacted  in  all  ports  of  the  world  where 
game  laws  exist.  In  the  United  States  the  cost  of  this  varies 
very  much,  the  present  highest  charge  being  $50  for  a  "  non- 
resident"  sportsman,  while  in  addition  in  some  states  he  is 
not  permitted  to  hunt  unless  accompanied  with  a  qualified  guide. 
Full  information  on  these  points  can  be  obtained  gratis  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Board  of  A|piculture  at  Washington,  where  every 
assistance  is  given  with  the  greatest  couitesy,  aiui  which  further 
issues  admirably  compiled  pamphleta  dealing  with  the  whole 
question  of  game-preservation.  Infringemmt  of  the  United 
States  Game  Laws  entails  exceedingly  heavy  penalties,  amount- 
ing in  the  most  extreme  case  to  two  years'  imprisonment  plus  a 
fine  of  $50oa 

In  Canada  the  highest  charge  is  Sxoo  in  Manitoba,  while 
in  Africa  it  varies  fh)m  £50  in  the  Sudan  and  British  ^nd  German 
East  Africa  to  £100  in  Bechuanaland.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  fees  only  permit  the  killing  of  a  limited 
niimber  of  specified  animals.  Still,  excellent  as  these  laws 
undoubtedly  are,  thdr  value  must  remain  enormously  discounted 
as  long  as  the  sale  of  game  and  skins  by  aboriginal  or  professional 
hunters  is  permitted;  it  is  they,  and  not  the  heavily  taxed 
foreign  sportsman,  who  are  responsible '  for  the  threatened 
extinction  of  big  game. 

So  far  as  Asiatic  sport  is  oonoemed,  British  India,  save,  to 
those  furnished  With  credentials  to  native  potentates  or  high 
government  offidals,  offers  scant  opportunity  as  regards  big 
game  to  the  itinerant  sportsman,  who  must  now  wander  farther 
afield  into  Central  or  North-Eastem  A»a,  Borneo,  Java  and  the 
wilder  parts  of  Assam  or  Burma;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the 
first-named  locab'ty  is  only  open  to  persons  duly  authorized  by 
the  Russian  government. 

Although  South  America  and  Austrslia  offer  little  attraction 
for  sport,  with  the  rifle,, big  game  of  varying  ^)cdes  is  thus 
indigenous  in  every  part  of  the  world.^  It  is  obvioiuly  impossible 
within  our  limits  to  deal  at  any  length  with  dther  its  habits 
or  the  various  methods  of  hunting  it.  Brief  allusion  will  be 
made,  however,  to  the  chief  varieties  of  it  found  in  the  various 
continents  and  the  necessary  equipment  for  thdr  pursuit. 

Europe  contains  big  game  in  greater  variety  and  quantity 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  last  survivors  of  the  atfrochs 
or  -Eaiopean  bison  still  roam  the  forests  of  Lithuania  and  the 

^  Except  in  New  Zealand,  where  red-deer  have,  however,  been 
iDtroducra  and  afford  magnificent  sport. 


Caucasus:  elk  are  found  in  Scandinavia,  Russia  and  Eastern 
Prussia,  and  red-deer  are  common  to  the  whole  of  the  continent. 
Of  the  more  Alpine  kinds  of  big  game,  rdndeer  exist 
in  Norway;  chamois  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Central  and  Southern  Europe;  wild  sheep  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia; 
while  a  few  of  the  European  ibex  still  linger  in  the  royal  pre- 
serves of  the  Italian  Alps.  A  variety  of  ibex  is  fairly  plentiful 
in  Spain,  and  wild  goats  are  found  in  South-Eastem  Europe. 
Of  the  camivora,  bears,  wolves  and  Ijmxes,  thou^  not  often 
met  with,  still  exist  in  fair  numbers  in  most  of  the  mountainous 
countries  of  Europe,  thou^  the  first-named  animal  is  practically 
the  only  one  affording  opportunity  for  sport  with  the  rifle. 
Gluttons  or  wolverines  are  found  in  Scandinavia  and  Russia, 
and  so<alIed  wild-boar  are  plentiful  in  the  carefully  preserved 
forests  of  Central  Europe.  The  reason  for  this  continued  supply 
of  big  game  is  that  the  whole  of  the  European  continent  has  been 
for  centuries  under  private,  conmiunal  or  state  preservation. 
The  Caucasus,  which  though  geographically  in  Europe,  can 
hardly  with  fairness  be  held  to  be  so  as  regards  sport,  further 
contain  such  purdy  Asiatic  varieties  of  big  game  as  tigers, 
leopards  and  tahr,  and  but  for  the  savage  d^racter  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  the  obstades  thrown  in  the  way 
of  foreign  travellers,  would  probably  be  far  more  visited  by 
English  sportsmen  than  is  at  psesent  the  case.  In  dvilizcd 
Europe,  Scandinavia,  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  islands 
probably  offer  the  best  field  for  the  big  game  hunter  of  moderate 
means,  though  the  last  named  localities  still  enjoy  an  unenviable 
reputation  for  brigandase. 

Among  useful  works  of  reference  dealing  with  big  game  shooting 
in  Europe  the  following  may  be  dtcd:  Wild  Spaing  by  Chapman, 
and  Witd  Nonoay  by  the  same  author;  Floods  Fell  and  roresU  by  Sir 
Henry  Pottineer;  Sawige  Svanetia  and  Sport  in  Ihe  Crimea  and 
Caucasus,  by  Phillips  WooUey;  Tyrol  and  the  TyroUse,  by  Baillic- 
Grohnutnn ;  the  volumes  of  the  "  Badminton  Library  "  dealing  with 
the  subject,  and  especially  Short  Stalhs,  by  E.  N.  Buxton. 

The  physical  geography  of  so  vast  a  continent  as  Asia,  no  less 
than  its  varying  dimatic  conditions,  naturally  produce  many 
different  q)edes  of  big  game,  ranging  Trom  the  Alpine 
to  the  purdy  tropical.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  continent  indudes  the  frozen  tundras  of  the  Arctic  Cirde, 
the  steaming  plains  of  Hindustan,  the  treeless  wastes  of  the 
Pamirs  and  the  dense  jungles  of  Burma,  together  with  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  world,  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  varied  must 
be  its  fauna.  Among  the  camivora,  the  tiger  and  the  leopard  or 
panther  are  found  practically  throughout  Asia,  save  in  the 
extreme  north  and  north-west;  while  lions,  though  exceedingly 
rare,  still  exist  in  Guzerat  and  parts  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia. 
The  usual  methods  of  tiger-shooting  in  British  Asia  are,  when  the 
game  has  been  located,  dther  to  drive  it  to  the  sportsmen  by 
means  of  natives  acting  as  beaters,  or  else  to  force  it  into  the  open 
with  a  long  h'ne  of  elephants,  which  also  serve  to  carry  the 
shooters;  the  choice  of  methods  must,  of  course,  depend  on  local 
'conditions.  The  second  practice  is  not  a  form  of  sport  within 
the  reach  of  men  of  moderate  means,  who,  indeed,  except  as  the 
guests  of  some  native  potentate,  are  not  likely  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  indulging  in  tiger-shooting  at  all.  In  localities 
where  ndther  of  these  methods  is  feasible,  it  is  usual  to  tie  up  a 
live  animal  as  a  bait,  and  sit  up  over  it  during  the  night  in  a 
machdn  or  platform  lashed  to  the  nearest  tree;  but  this  is  usually 
an  unsatisfactory  and  disappointing  proceeding.  In  parts  of 
Asia  other  than  British  possessions,  tigers  are  found  as  far  apart 
as  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  island  of  Saghalien. 
Europeans  recover  with  difficulty  from  the  bite  of  a  tiger,  since 
blood-poisoning  is  the  almost  inevitable  result  owing  to  the 
septic  condition  of  the  am'mal's  teeth  and  claws,  and  a  supply  of 
antiseptic  lint  and  solution  should  always  form  part  of  the 
tiger-shooter's  equipment.  Panthers,  though  more  plentiful 
than  tigers,  are  less  frequently  bagged,  as  they  are  exceedingly 
difficult  am'mab  to  beat  out  of  covert;  they  are  usually  killed 
by  sitring  up  over  a  bait,  or  by  smoking  them  out  of  the  caves 
they  frequently  make  their  homes.  A  wounded  panther  has  the 
reputation  of  bdng  a  more  dangerous  animal  than  a  tiger.  Other 
varieties  of  the  felines  are  the  cheetah,  the  clouded  panther, 
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the  lynx,  and  most  beautiful  and  rarest  of  all,  the  ounce  or  snow 
leopard  only  found  above  the  snow  line. 

Of  other  Asiatic  camivora  the  bears  are  the  most  important 
from  the  sportsman's  point  of  view.  A  great  variety  of  them 
exists,  ranging  from  the  great  Kamchatkan  bear  to  the  small 
blue  bear  of  Thibet,  but  the  methods  of  their  pursuit  call  for  no 
special  mention. 

The  Indian  elephant  is  rather  smaller  than  the  African  variety, 
and  has  other  wcU-marked  differences,  the  chief  as  regards  shoot- 
ing  being  the  fact  that  the  cavity  at  the  top  of  the  tnmk  isnot 
protected  by  the  roots  of  the  task  as  in  the  African  elephant, 
thus  enabling  a  frontal  shot  to  reach  the  brain.  This  point,  one 
at  the  side  of  the  temple,  and  another  at  the  back  of  the  ear,  are 
most  usually  selected  for  their  aim  by  Indian  sportsmen,  who  do 
not  favour  the  shoulder  shot  so  commonly  employed  in  Africa. 
A  charging  elephant  can  often  be  turned  by  a  well-planted, 
though  not  necessarily  fatal,  bullet,  but  a  really  determined 
animal,  especially  a  female  with  a  calf,  will  not  cease  its  attack 
until  either  it  or  the  hunter  be  killed.  Though  elephants  will 
usually  fly  from  the  report  of  a  rifle,  the  sound  of  a  human  voice 
will  often  make  them  charge. 

Four  varieties  of  rhinoceros,  of  which  two  are  one-homed, 
and  two  double-homed,  are  found  in  Asia,  ranging  eastwards 
from  Assam  through  Burma  and  Siam  as  far  as  Sumatra.  The 
rhinoceros  is  almost  invariably  found  in  heavy  grass  swamps, 
and  can  consequently  only  be  hunted  by  means  of  elephants, 
It  is  usually  beaten  out  by  means  of  a  long  line,  but  is  occasion- 
ally tracked  to  its  lair  on  a  single  elephant.  In  common  wit^ 
many  animals  of  the  deer  and  antelope  tribes,  the  rhinoceros 
always  deposits  its  droppings  in  the  same  place,  a  peculiarity 
which  enaj>lcs  native  shikaris  to  locate  it  with  tolerable  ease. 
Although  a  rhinoceros,  even  when  wounded,  will  rarely  charge 
home,  it  has  a  peculiarly  terrifying  effea  on  tame  elephants, 
and  specially  trustworthy  ones  are  necessary  for  this  sport. 
The  Indian  rhinoceros  d^ers  in  many  important  details  from 
the  African  variety.  \ 

Of  bovines,  Asia  produces  the  buffalo,  three  spedes  of  the  gaur 
— miscalled  the  Indian  bison'— and  the  yak,  the  latter  a  rather 
uninteresting  beast  Qf  the  chase  only  found  on  the  open  ground 
of  the  Tibetan  plateau.  Very  diffevent  is  the  pursuit  of  the  gaur 
in  the  dense  forests  of  India  and  Burma,  where  it  is  usually 
stalke4  on  foot;  and  to  track  a  wounded  bull  through  thick 
jungle  affords  one  of  the  most  exdting  experiences  of  big  game 
shooting.  Such  an  animal  will  almost  invariably  turn  at  right 
angles  to  its  trail,  and  watch  for  its  pursuer,  whom  it  will  charge 
from  a  distance  of  perhaps  a  few  yards,  even  feet.  The  wild 
buffalo,  too,  is  an  exceedingly  plucky  animal,  and  will  on  occasion 
even  attack  a  European — whose  smell  appears  distasteful  to  it — 
unmolested,  a  peculiarity  it  shares  with  the  tame  variety. 

The  numerous  species  of  deer  and  antelope  scattered  over 
the  continent  of  Asia  are  usually  obtained  by  stalking,  but 
the  former  being  essentially  forest-haunting  animals,  while  the 
latter  arc  usually  found  on  open  ground,  the  methods  of  approach- 
ihg  them  naturally  vary  with  local  conditions.  Of  deer  the  best 
known  are  the  sambar,  the  chital  and  the  swamp  deer,  but  the 
Hangul  or  Cashmere  stag,  the  Altai  wapiti  and  the  Maral  or 
Asiatic  red-deer  afford  the  finest  trophies.  Of  Asiatic  antelope 
the  handsomest  and  commonest  variety  is  probably  the  black- 
buck,  found  practically  all  over  India  as  far  cast  as  Assam. 

To  many  sportsmen  the  most  fascinating  form  of  Asiatic  big 
game  shooting  is  the  pursuit  of  the  many  varieties  of  wild  goats 
and  sheep,  common  to  the  various  mountain  ranges  and  high- 
lying  plateaus  of  the  continent.  While  such  sport  lacks  the  risk 
of  attack  from  the  animal  hunted,  it  exacts  remarkable  powers 
of  endurance  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  hunter,  coupled 
in  most  cases  with  the  dangers  inseparable  from  Alpine  climbing. 
There  is  scarcely  a  mountainous  or  elevated  part  of  Asia  which 
does  not  contain  some  variety  of  wild  goat  or  sheep,  of  which  the 
best  known  are  the  ibex  and  markhor  of  the  Himalayas  and 
Hindu  Kush  among  the  former,  and  the  Ovis  Poll  and  O.  Ammon 
of  Tibet  among  the  latter.  As  a  general  rule  all  wild  goats  can 
only  be  obtained  under  conditions  which  exact  the  highest 


mountaineering  qualities  on  the  part  of  the  stalker,  but  with 
regard  to  the  sheep  of  the  vast  tablelands  of  High  Asia — *'  the 
roof  of  the  world  " — a  good  deal  of  work  has  to  be  done  on  pony 
back,  as  the  rarefied  atmo^here  of  these  great  altitudes  precludes 
much  physical  exertion.  Exception,  however,  in  this  respea 
must  be  made  of  the  burhel-~Oaw  Nahura — ^wfcich  haunts  the 
same  inaccessible  crags  as  the  ibex  or  markhor.  The  sportsman 
who  essays  to  bag  an  Otis  Poli,  or  O.  Ammon^  will  probably 
have  had  ample  opportunity  of  testing  his  Himhinj  powers  ca 
the  march  from  India  to  his  shooting-ground. 

Ibex-shooting  begins  with  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the 
lower  slopes,  and  ends  in  June,  when  the  flies  and  the  flocks  of 
native  herdsmen,  driven  to  the  Alpine  pastures,  force  the  wiU 
animals  to  seek  ground  absolutely  inaccessible  to  man.  **  First 
come  first  served  "  is  a  recognixed  rule  in  Himalayan  diootis& 
and  once  a  sportsman  has  daimed  a  nuUak,  or  mnuntAin  vaOey, 
by  priority  of  possession,  it  is  his  alone  as  long  as  he  chooses  to 
retain  it;  consequently  the  "  race  for  the  nullahs  "  in  eariy 
spring  is  not  the  least  exdting  part  of  Himalayan  big  game 
shooting.  In  addition  to  ibex,  markhor  and  snch  ammmW  the 
season's  bag  shoidd  also  indude  two  varieties  of  bear,  and,  with 
extreme  good  fortune,  an  ounce  or  snow  leopard. 

Like  the  fox  in  Great  Britain,  the  wild  boar  is  never  shot  ia 
any  part  of  British  Asia  where  it  can  be  hunted  on  horseback. 

Thanks  to  the  improvements  in  modem  firearms,  and  patticn- 
larly  to  the  adaptation  of  cordite  ammuniticm  to  sporting  rifles^ 
the  battery  necessary  for  Asiatic  big  game  shooting 
has  been  considerably  reduced,  both  in  weig^it  and 
number  of  weapons  required.  It  is  not  long  since  8-, 
or  even  4-bore  rifles,  weighing  rcspectivdy  x8  and  24  lb,  or  at 
least  a  '577  Express,  were  considered  indispensable  f<»'  the 
pursuit  of  the  pachyderms  and  larger  bovines,  yet  nowadays  a 
•450  rifle  of  XX  lb  weight,  in  conjunction  with  cordite  powda, 
is  held  amply  suffident  for  the  heaviest  or  most  dangerous  game. 
the  penetration  or  expansion  of  the  bullet  being  regulated  by  the 
extent  of  its  covering  of  cupro-nickel  or  sted.  For  soft-skinned 
animals,  deer  and  mountain  ganoe,  a  '256  or  *303  magnrinr  zi£e 
is  the  most  useful  weapon,  and  it  may  be  confidently  said  that 
the  introduction  of  these  and  similar  smdl-bore  rifles  has  extended 
the  killing  zone  in  stalking  by  at  least  xoo  yds.  For  forest  or 
jun^  shooting  a  xo-  or  xa-bore  Paradox  gun  is  an  admiraMe 
weapon,  capable  of  use  as  a  rifle  against  large  and  dangetxm 
animals,  or  as  an  ordinary  shot  gun  for  small  game.  A  donkit' 
barrelled  rifle  is  essential  for  dangerous  game,  the  saving  of  time, 
short  as  it  is,  in  merely  shifting  the  finger  from  one  trigger  to 
another,  bdng  an  enormous  advantage  as  compared  with  the 
action  of  ejecting  and  re-loading  from  a  magaanp  Finally  it 
may  be  said  that  a  sportsman  would  be  completdy  equipped  foe 
big  game  shooting  in  Asia,  or  indeed  any  part  of  the  world,  with 
a  battery  consisting  of  a '450  cordite  rifle, a  xo-or  X3-bore  PaxadoiX 
gim  and  a  '356  or  ^303  magazine  rifle. 

As  regards  the  rest  of  his  outfit,  if  he  propose  to  shoot  in  vof 

part  of  British  Asia,  he  can  procure  this  on  the  spol,  as  wdl, 

and  far  cheaper,  than  in  England. 

Useful  works  dealing  with  big  ^ne  diooting  in  Asia  axe: 
Baldwin,  Large  and  Small  Came  of  Bengal',  Forsyth,  flipiicmds  «f 
Central  India;  Sanderson,  Thirteen  Years  among  the  Wild  &as& 
of  India;  Kinloch,  Large  Game  Shooting  in  Thibet,  Sfc;  Madotyrr, 
Hindu  Koh;  Stdndale,  Nalural  History;  Demidoff.  SpoH  m  Cemir^ 
Asia;  Ronaldshay,  Sport  and  Travel  *neaih  an  Eastern  Sky\  A 
Shooting  Trip  to  Kamchalka;  and  Fife-Cookson.  Tiger^^koetiBi  «s 
the  Doon  and  Vhoar, 

The  main  feature  of  African  big  game  is  the  antelopes,  whidi 
exist  in  great  variety;  such  widdy  different  animah  as  thie  nobk 
sable  antelope  and  the  tiny  dik-dik  being  classed  among 
them.  African  gazelles  and  antdopes  may  be  rou^y 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  found  on  plains  or  open  giocBd, 
and  those  frequenting  forest  or  bush,  and  the  methods  of  hnntis;; 
them  naturally  vary  with  the  locality.  Still,  as  a  general  nik, 
the  antelopes  of  the  plains  are  not  only  the  finer  animals,  bat 
afford  more  enjoyable  sport  in  the  stalk,  comlMned  wteh  the 
advantage  of  a  climate  free  from  malaria.  There  is  practicaDy 
no  part  of  Africa  where  antdopc?  do  not  exist  in  one  vaxiciy  or 
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another,  but  probably  British  East  Africa  or  Somallland  offer  the 
best  field  for  sportsmen.  On  open  ground  a  good  deal  of  hunting 
can  be  done  on  horseback — except  in  those  districts  where  the 
tsetse  fly  exists — and  antel(^>es  are  occaaonally  ridden  down, 
but  a  very  stout-hearted  horse  la  required  to  overtake  such 
antmnU  as  sable  antelopes,  eland  or  gemsbok.  Caution  should 
always  be  exercised  in  approaching  the  larger  varieties  of  antelope 
when  at  bay,  whether  wounded  or  not,  as  some  of  them,  notably 
the  roan  and  sable,  and  the  oryx,  are  inclined  to  be  very  savage, 
and  will  charge  desperately  home.  It  is  said  that  even  a  lion  is 
chary  of  attacking  the  oryx,  owing  to  its  long  rapier-like  horns. 

The  African  camivora  include  the  lion,  leopard,  cheetah, 
hyena  and  other  smaller  varieties,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  6nt  named,  which,  where  not  exterminated  or 
driven  away  by  civilization,  may  be  said  to  be  common  to  the 
whole  continent.  As  with  all  game,  big  or  small,  the  conditions 
of  lion-shooting  vary  with  the  locality;  thus,  on  the  open  plains 
of  Somallland,  Uons  can  be  spied  from  a  distance  and  stalked  on 
foot,  or  even  ridden  to  bay  on  horseback,  while  in  densely  bushed 
districts,  unless  chanced  on  in  open  ground,  the  most  usual 
method  is  to  sit  up  at  night  over  a  bait  or  kill,  inside  a  tartba  of 
thorn  bushes.  This  method,  however,  makes  aiming  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  a  matter  of  difficulty,  but  a  German,  Herr 
Schillings,  has  demonstrated  the  use  of  a  flashlight  in  such  circum- 
stances. Lions  frequently  lie  up  or  shelter  in  detached  patches 
of  scrub,  whence  they  may  be  driven  by  a  "  bobbery  "  pack  of 
dogs,  or  as  a  last  resource  the  bush  may  be  set  on  fire,  the  sports- 
man having  previously  concealed  himself  down  wind.  Lions 
when  emboldened  by  hunger  will  fearlessly  attack  human  beings, 
especially  at  night,  and,  like  tigers  that  have  once  developed  a 
taste  for  human  flesh,  become  positive  scourges  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr  F.  C.  Selous,  than  whom  there  are  few 
better  authorities,  considers  the  lion  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
African  big  game,  a  distinction  that  other  writers  award  to  the 
buffalo. 

Of  the  pachydehns  the  commonest  is  the  rhinoceros  (R.bicorms) , 
usually  termed  the  black  rhinoceros  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
so-called  "  white  "  variety  now  almost  extinct.  Though  the 
first-named  is  by  no  means  so  widely  distributed  as  formerly, 
it  is  still  plentiful  in  Equatorial  Africa,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
Somallland.  It  bears  rather  a  mixed  diaracter  for  ferocity,  but 
most  hunters  agree  that  while  it  will  charge  with  little  or  no 
provocation,  it  does  so  blindly,  and  rarely  turns  to  renew  the 
attack.  This  is  probably  due  to  its  exceedingly  poor  sense  of 
sight,  but  its  sense  of  smell  is  correspondin^y  extraordinarily 
acute,  wlule  an  additional  cause  that  renders  it  a  difficult  beast 
to  stalk  is  the  presence  of  the  "  rhinoceros  birds  "  which  are  its 
almost  invariable  companions,  and  which  warn  it  of  danger. 
Though  so  huge  an  animal,  the  rhinoceros  b  easily  killed  by  a 
bullet  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  ear,  or  midway  along  the  neck; 
the  shoulder  shot  is  only  employed  when  the  hunter  has  stepped 
aside  to  avoid  a  charge.  The  hippopotamus  is  still  plentiful 
throughout  most  parts  of  uncivilized  Africa.  In  narrow  rivers 
where  they  can  be  shot  from  the  bank,  they  arc  easily  killed  by 
a  brain-shot,  the  best  spot  to  aim  at  being  the  base  of  the  ear. 
If  the  bullet  be  properly  placed  the  animal  will  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stream  and  rise  to  the  surface  within  a  few  hours.  Hippo- 
potami are  nocturnal  feeders,  and  can  be  occasionaUy  shot  at 
night  when  at  a  considerable  distance  from  water;  but  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  placing  the  bullet  accurately,  they  are  apt  to 
escape  wounded.  Hippopotamus  shooting  does  not  rank  high 
as  a  sport,  but  the  meat,  when  young,  is  excellent,  and  the  huge 
size  of  the  animal  enables  a  hunter  to  provide  a  large  number 
of  followers  with  food;  this  can  be  the  only  excuse  for  killing 
these  comparatively  harmless  animals  in  any  number. 

Elephants  still  exist  in  considerable  numbers  in  parts  of  Africa, 
but,  unless  more  stringent  methods  of  protection  are  afforded, 
their  ultimate  extermination  at  the  hands  of  professional  ivory- 
hunters,  white  or  coloured,  is  inevitable.  What  can  be  done  in 
the  direction  of  preservation  is  shown  in  Cape  Colony,  where 
elephants,  which  have  been  rigidly  protected  for  many  years^ 
now  exist  in  considerable,  and  increasing,  quantity.   Elephants 


have  an  extraordinarily  keen  sense  of  smell,  which,  coupled  with 
their  habit  of  roaming  over  vast  expanses  of  country,  forms  their 
chief  safeguard  against  the  relentless  persecution  to  which  they 
are  subject.  They  may  be  hunted  either  on  foot  or  horseback; 
where  feasible,  the  latter  is  the  preferable  method,  as  it  not 
only  enables  the  hunter  to  follow  up  his  quarry  with  greater  ease 
~-and  when  startled,  or  wounded,  elephants  will  travel  enormous 
distances — but  in  open  country  gives  him  a  better  chance  of 
escape  from  a  charge.  The  heart,  or  broadside,  shot  is  usually 
employed.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  these  enormous  creatures 
can  be  killed  by  a  single  pellet  of  ha^ened  nickd,  discharged 
from  a  -303  rifle.  A  weapon  of  heavier  calibre  is,  however,  to 
be  recommended,  and  a  '450  rifle,  or  xo  or  8  bore  Paradox  gun, 
are  most  suitable;  the  closer  the  hunter  can  safely  get  to  the 
animal  the  better.  A  charging  elephant  can  usually,  but  not 
invariably,  be  turned  by  a  shot  in  the  chest;  to  fire  at  the  bead 
is  useless. 

The  buffalo  {Bos  caffer),  formerly  one  of  the  commonest 
of  African  wild  animals,  has  been  practically  exterminated  in 
many  parts  by  the  plague  of  rinderpest,  but  is  still  plentiful  in 
the  m^arious  swamps  between  the  mouths  of  the  Limpopo  and 
the  2^ambezi,  and  even  more  so  in  the  Beira  district  of  Portuguese 
East  Africa.  Like  most  wild  animals,  the  buffalo  is  naturally 
disinclined  to  take  the  offensive,  but  when  roxiscd  to  action,  it 
will  pursue  a  himter  with  relentless  ferocity,  and  is  held  by  many 
authorities  to  be  the  most  dangerous  of  African  big  game.  The 
greatest  care  should  therefore  be  exerdsed  in  following  up  a 
wounded  animal,  or  in  approaching  one  that  is  apparently  dead, 
for  as  Jong  as  a  spark  of  life  lingers  in  it,  it  will  endeavour  to 
destroy  its  destroyer.  A  wounded  buffalo  will  nearly  always 
make  for  the  nearest  thicket,  where  it  will  await  its  pursuer, 
and  in  such  circumstances,  it  should  be  left  alone  for  an  hour  or 
two,  when  it  will  probably  lie  down,  and  be  less  active  in  attack 
owing  to  its  wound  having  stiffened.  A  charging  buffalo  always 
carries  its  head  at  such  an  angle  that  a  frontal  shot  is  useless, 
unless  the  bullet  penetrates  through  the  nose  into  the  throat  or 
chest.  A  '500  or  •450  rifle  with  a  solid  bullet,  or  an  8-bore  Para- 
dox gun  is  the  be&t  weapon  for  buffalo-shooting.  Other  varieties 
of  the  African  bovinesare  the  smaller,  Abyssinian,  the  SenegaL'an, 
and  the  dwarf,  or  Congo  buffaloes. 

The  only  other  spedes  of  African  big  game  calling  for  spedal 
mention  is  the  giraife,  which  is  usually  ridden  down  and  killed 
by  a  raking  shot  at  the  root  of  the  taU;  but  except  when  required 
for  food  or  spedmens,  the  destruction  of  this  inoffensive  animal, 
which  offers  no  trophy  of  the  chase,  is  to  be  deprecated.  Great 
numbers  are  annually  destroyed  by  professional  skin  hunters, 
and  their  carcases  left  to  rot.  Bears,  though  little  known, 
exist  in  North- West  Africa,  and  the  ubiquitous  wHd  goat,  or  ibex, 
is  also  found  in  the  north  of  the  continent.  A  '450  cordite  rifle, 
a  '303  small  bore,  and  a  10  or  8  bore  Paradox  gun,  is  an  ample 
battery  for  African  big  game  shooting. 

Useful  books  of  reference  for  African  shooting  are:  Selous, 
A  Hunter's  Wanderings  tn  AMca;  Travel  and  AmaUure  in  S.E. 
Africa,  by  the  same  author;  Baker,  Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways\ 
Swayne,  Seventeen  Trips  through  Somaliland;  Powell  Cotton, 
Traod  and  Adventure  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  A  SporHng  Trip  to 
Abyssinia;  Melliss,  Lion  Hunting  in  Somalilamr;  WUloughby, 
East  Africa  and  its  Big  Came:  Neumann,  Elephant  Hunting  in  East 
Egucttorial  Africa;  Hay,  Western  Barbary;  Bryden,  Kloof  and 
Karroo;  M  illats,  A  Breath  from  the  Veldt;  Thomson,  Through  Masai- 
Land,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  African  Came  Trails  (N.Y.  1910). 

Big  game  in  North  America  has  been  rapidly  disappearing  for 
several  decades  before  the  advance  of  dvilization  armed  with 
breech-loading  rifles.  Among  the  camivora,  bears  and 
pumas  are  the  only  spedes  that  need  be  taken  into 
account  as  far  as  shooting  is  concerned.  Of  the  former 
three*  varieties  exist,  the  grizzly,  rardy  found  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  brown  bear,  and  the  black  bear,  common  to  practi- 

*  The  Pblar  bear  may  be  claimed  as  a  founh  specws,  as  it  is  found 
on  the  mainland  of  the  ice-bound  north,  but  it  can  hardly  be  in- 
cluded as  far  as  big  game  shooting  b  concerned.  American  natura- 
lists recognize  many  sub-varieties  of  both  the'  grizzly  apd  brown 
bear. 
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cally  the  whole  of  the  continent,  though  now  rarely  killed  in  the 
Eastern  states.  The  best  country  for  bears  is  Alaska,  where  the 
grizzly  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  and  the  Kodiak  Island  bear 
is  probably  the  largest  variety  of  its  genus  in  the  world,  except 
perhaps  the  Yezo  bear  of  Japan.  In  Alaska,  bears  are  frequenUy 
hkot  along  the  river-banks,  to  which  they  resort  in  autumn  to 
feed  on  the  salmon  which  then  crowd  the  rivers.  Otherwise 
no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  American  bear-shooting;  the 
quarry  may  be  hunted  with  dogs,  which  "  tree  **  the  black  bear, 
or  bring  the  grizzly,  which  is  unabU  to  dimb,  to  bay;  it  may  be 
killed  over  a  bait;  it  may  be  spied  and  stalked,  or,  most  common 
of  all,  it  may  be  accidentally  "  jumped  "  and  allot  by  the  hunter. 
The  neck  or  heart  is  the  most  vulnerable  spot  to  aim  for,  but 
bears  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  astonishin^y  active,  despite 
their  clumsy  appearance.  Their  eyesight  is  bad,  but  their  sense 
of  smell  and  hearing  very  acute.  The  biggest  of  grizzlies  will 
rarely  charge  unprovoked,  unless  it  be  a  female  with  cubs,  but 
when  molested  or  wounded  it  will  push  its  attack  home  with  the 
greatest  temerity,  and  caution  should  always  be  exercised 
in  approaching  a  wounded  animal,  even  when  apparently  dead. 

Of  North  American  Cervidae  the  finest  is  the  wapiti,  invariably 
miscalled  elk,  once  as  plentiful  as  the  bison,  but  now  extinct  east 
of  the  Rockies,  where,  though  still  fiurly  abundant,  it  is  found  in 
sadly  diminished  numbers.  It  is  especially  common  in  Van- 
couver, but  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  with  insular  deer, 
the  heads  are  small  compared  to  those  of  the  mainland.  Wapiti- 
hunting  is  probably  the  finest  sport  in  America,  not  only  from 
the  magnificent  trophy  these  splendid  deer  afford,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  countiy  they  frequent  in  the  United 
States;  open  rolling  ranges  of  hills  interspersed  with  patches  of 
timber.  Wapiti  are  almost  invariably  killed  by  stalking  during 
the  rutting-season,  when  the  big  bulls  betray  themselves  by  their 
defiant  challenge.  The  largest  deer  in  the  world  is  the  North 
American  moose,  which,  except  for  a  difference  in  size,  is  precisely 
the  same  animal  as  the  elk  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe. 
It  is  essentially  a  forest-haunting  animal,  which  in  the  Eastern 
SUtes  and  Canada  is  frequently  killed  by  "  calling  "  i.e,  imitating 
the  call  of  the  cow  ,  and  so  attracting  the  rutting  bull  to  within 
shot  of  the  hunter.  This  is  usually  effected  by  means  of  a  species 
of  trumpet  made  of  birch-bark,  and  in  this  art  of  "calling" 
both  white  men  and  Indians  become  exceedingly  skilful.  In 
Alaska,  where  the  finest  moose  are  found,  they  are  usually 
stalked  or  "  still-hunted  "  on  foot,  and  to  "  still-hunt "  these 
animals  in  dense  timber  successfully  is  a  most  delicate  piece  of 
wood  craft.  Unless  struck  in  a  vital  part  a  wounded  moose  will 
travel  .enormous  distances,  but  a  single  shot  in  the  heart,  or 
better  still,  the  neck,  is  usually  fatal.  A  wounded  moose  can  be 
dangerous  and  should  be  approached'  with  caution. 

The  North  American  caribou,  which  is  practically  the  same 
animal  as  the  European  and  Asiatic  reindeer,  may  be  divided  into 
two  varieties:  the  Barren  Ground  caribou,  found  in  the  north, 
and  the  Woodland  caribou,  found  all  over  the  forests  of  Canada, 
and  in  a  few  localities  in  the  United  States.  The  former  is 
probably  the  only  wild  animal  existing  on  the  American  continent 
in  practically  the  same  numbers  as  formerly,  while  the  latter, 
thanks  to  careful  preservation,  is  still  abundant.  The  Barren 
Ground  caribou  of  the  northern  regions  of  North  America  are 
frequently  hunted  by  white  men.  They  form  the  staple  food  of 
the  natives  of  Arctic  North  America,  and  huge  quantiti«  of 
them  are  killed  during  the  spring  and  autumn  migration,  especi- 
ally when  swimming  lakes  or  rivers.  The  woodland  caribou  is 
easily  stalked  in  fairly  open  ground,  and  a  bullet  in  the  heart  or 
neck  will  kill  the  largest  bull.  Caribou  and  reindeer  are  the  only 
animals  of  the  Cervidae  in  which  the  females  have  horns  as 
well  as  the  males.  The  two  most  widely  separated  districts  of 
Canada,  Newfoundland  and  British  Columbia,  probably  afford 
the  best  ground  for  woodland  caribou.  Other  American  deer 
are  the  mule,  or  black-tailed,  and  the  Virginian,  or  white-tailed, 
both  widely  distributed  throughout  the  continent,  but  the 
latter,  which  is  essentially  a  denizen  of  thick  forest,  is  much  the 
most  difficult  beast  to  stalk.  It  is  occasionally  "  hounded  " 
or  bunted  with  dogs,  which  drive  it  to  runways  where  the  hunter 


has  previously  concealed  himKlf.  A  smaller  vaiiety  of  tbe 
black-tail  is  found  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  prottgbuck,  invariably,  but  incorrectly,  styled  an  aatdofie, 
is  a  q>orting  little  animal  only  found  on  open  plains.  It  was 
formeriy  exceedin^y  plentiful,  but  is  now  sadly  diminislied  ia 
numbers.  It  can  only  be  obtained  by  fair  stalkios,  and  the  shot 
has  almost  invariably  to  be  taken  at  long  range.  It  affords 
excellent  sport  when  coursed  with  greyhounds.  It  b  the  only 
hollow  homed  ruminant  which  annually  sheds  its  faoms. 

Now  that  the  bison  is  extinct  as  far  as  shooting  is  cxmccraed, 
the  only  bovine  of  North  America  is  the  musk  ox  of  tlie  Arak 
Circle,  but  few  sportsmen  care  to  undergo  the  dtsoomfofts 
attendant  on  the  pursuit  of  this  animal,  which  moreover  is  aa 
exceedingly  uninteresting  beast  of  spott  and  offers  but  a  poor 
t^phy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat, 
a  curious  animal,  which  zoologically  is  an  antelope,  and  which, 
though  its  puisuit  exacts  great  powers  of  endurance  and  moun- 
taineering ability,  is  so  stupid,  or  sdf-confident  a  creature,  that 
practically  no  science  is  required  to  stalk  it.  Very  different  is 
the  chase  of  the  magnificent  big  horn  or  wild  sheep,  now  scarce 
in  the  United  States,  but  faurly  plentiful  in  the  Kootenay  district 
of  British  Columbia,  and  which,  when  killed  by  fair  ■'■^^'"C. 
affords  a  trophy  that  may  be  considered  the  Blue  Ribbon  of 
American  big  game  shooting.  It  is  occasionally  bunted  with 
dogs,  whidi  hold  it  at  bay  until  the  hunter  can  get  within  range, 
or  it  may  be  killed  by  watching  the  so-called  "  licks,"  or  beds 
of  limestone  day,  to  which  these  animals  are  fond  of  icsoctii^ 
and  which  they  lick  or  gnaw,  presumably  as  a  form  of  concclive. 
Big  hom,  varying  according  to  locality,  are  found  as  far  north 
as  the  shores  of  the  Bering  Sea,  and  south  to  Northern  Mexico. 
The  only  other  wild  animal  of  North  America  that  needs  mentioB 
is  the  puma  or  panther.  This  is  invariably  hunted  with  dogs, 
which  "  tree  "  it  or  hold  it  at  bay  until  the  arrival  oC  the  huntrr. 
while  a  good  pack  of  staunch  hounds  will  kill  it  themsdvcs. 
To  seek  it  without  the  aid  of  dogs  is  useless,  and  it  is  therefore 
an  uninteresting  beast  of  sport.  Certain  American  writers 
have  claimed  a  rather  furious  courage  for  the  puma,  but  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  skulking,  cowardly 
beast. 

No  special  battery  need  be  taken  to  America;  a  -503  rifle  is 

suffident.  for  all  the  big  game  of  the  continent,  but  a  '400  or  •4S0 

cordite  rifle  is  probably  preferable  for  dealing  with   the  Ug 

Alaskan  grizzlies. 

Useful  works  of  reference  for  American  diootiM  are:  Jtoo&mit. 
Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman;  Van  Dyke.  The  StiU-Hmmitri  Pike. 
Tk§  Barren  Grounds  ef  Northern  Canada;  Grohmann,  Cam^  n  Ae 
Rockies:  Caton,  The  Antelope  and  Deer  ef  America;  American  Bit 


Came  Hunting  (edited  by  Koowvelt);  Davi«,  Caribem.  Skeetimg  m 
Newfoundland;  Buxton.  Short  Stalks;  Whitehead.  Camp  Fires  tf 
the  Beerglades;  and  the  volumes  of  the  "  Badminton  Lafaiwy  ' 
dealing  with  the  subject. 

Although  two  or  three  sorts  of  unimportant  deer  are  fomld  in 
South  America,  as  well  as  the  puma  and  jaguar,  it  docs 
not  call  for  spedal  mention  in  respect  of  b^  game 
shooting,  an  extraordinary  fact  in  view  of  the  enormous 
size  of  the  continent.  The  best  work  of  reference  is  Kennedy. 
Sporting  Sketches  in  South  America. 

Arctic  big  game  shooting  appeals  to  such  a  smaD  dass  d 
sportsmen,  and  is  so  limited  in  iu  variety  of  game, . 
that  it  need  not  be  touched  on  here.   Full  information 
on  the  subject  can  be  found  in  the  wo^  of  Lamont, 
Nansen,  and  other  Arctic  explorers. 

Some  of  the  finest  deer  stalking  in  the  world  can  be  obtained 
in  New  Zealand,  by  those  able,  to  spare  the  time  for  so  k»g  a 
journey. 

Big  game  shooting  is  not  'only  an  exceedingly  expensive 
amusement,  but  one  of  which  the  cost  has  been  continually 
increasing,  and  no  expedition  of  any  length  out»de 
Europe  could  be  enjoyed  under  an  expenditure  of  from 
£30o-£5oo;  but  in  view  of  the  enormous  difference  in 
local  conditions,  no  less  than  individual  requirements, 
no  hard  and  fast  scale  can  be  laid  down.  East  Africa  and 
Somaliland  are  probably  the^  most  ei^pensive 
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to  hunt,  on  acoonnt  of  the  numbers  of  porteis,  and  followers, 
with  which  a  sportsman  is  obliged  to  encumber  himsdf,  while 
British  India  is  relatively  the  cheapest.  South  of  the  Zambezi 
in  Africa,  it  is  usual  to  tranqx>rt  stores  and  equipment  in  an  ox- 
wagon,  and  though  the  initial  cost  is  heavy,  great  part  of  this  can 
be  recouped  by  selling  the  equipment  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  No 
matter  in  what  part  of  Africa  it  is  purposed  to  hunt,  it  b  advisable 
to  bring  everything,  camp-equipment — ^Weissman  tent,  mosquito 
curtains,  camp  b^tead,  table  and  chair— and  all  stores  from 
England.  These  latter  should  be  packed  in  strong  boxes,  each 
branded  with  the  nature  of  its  contents,  to  weigh  when  full  65  lb, 
the  weight  an  African  porter  can  conveniently  carry.  Beads 
and  presents  for  natives  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  India,  on 
the  other  hand,  nearly  everything  can  be  procured  cheaper  and 
better  there  than  in  England,  while  as  rc^ds  North  America, 
as  indeed  everywhere,  the  expense  of  a  shooting  trip  varies 
largely  with  locality;  the  outfit  of  wagons,  horses  and  attend- 
ants requisite  for  Wyoming  or  Montana,  bdng  useless  in  British 
Columbia,  or  Alaska,  where  everything  has  to  be  "  packed  "  on 
Indian  porters.  Of  Central  or  Northern  Asia  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  as  regards  expense;  but  on 
this  important  point,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  globe  an 
expedition  may  be  planned,  information  should  be  sought  from 
only  the  latest  and  most  reUable  authorities. 

The  hunter's  penonal  equipment,  riile,  clothing,  saddlery,  Ac, 
should  be  the  best  procurable.  Whereia  camp  bed  a  not  practicable, 
a  ftlceptng-bag  of  three  partitions  and  waterproof  back  should  be 
taken.  Clothing  must  of  course  be  adapcea  to  the  climate,  but 
flannel  must  always  be  worn  next  the  skin,  and  a  cholera  belt  is  a 
necessity.  It  should  be  remembered  that  clothing  should  err  on  the 
side  of  warmth;  a  chill  can  be  contracted  in  the  tropics  just  as 
easily  as  in  a  temperate  clime,  and  is  far  more  dangerous  in  its 
effects.  A  small  medicine-chest  should  form  put  of  the  equipment, 
and  most  medicines  can  now  be  obtained  in  easily  ^rtable  taoloidsb 
Warburg's  fever  tincture,  and  quinine,  are  essential  in  tropical  or 
malarious  districts.  Cheap  rubber<soled  shoes,  to  be  thrown  away 
when  worn  out.  are  excellent  for  rock  work,  otherwise  no  footgear 
can  equal  a  well-made  English  shooting  boot.  Oood  field-masses 
are  preferable  to  telescopes,  on  account  of  their  Kkndiness.  Now 
that  big  game  shooting  has  become  the  "  fashion,"  and  facilities  for 
world  travel  are  increasing  every  year,  people  are  prone  to  enter 
on  the  sport  with  but  vague  ideas  as  to  its  dangers,  hardships  and 
responsioilities.  Presumably  no  one  not  of  sound  constitutk>n 
would  undertake  an  expedition  to,  say.  Centra]  Africa,  or  Asia; 
but  even  granted  this  necessary  qualification,  he  may  be  naturally 
unfitted  by  temperament  to  deal  with  the  discomforts  and  draw- 
backs inseparable  from  big  game  shooting,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions.  He  may  be  able  to  plant  shot  after  shot  on 
the  bull's-eye  of  a  stationary  iron  target,  yet  this  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  finding  the  shoulder  of  an  animal  moving  through 
surroundings  which  closely  assimilate  with  its  own  colouring,  or 
from  placing  his  bullet  in  exactly  the  right  spot  to  stop  the  chisrge 
of  an  infuriated  wild-beast.  In  such  a  ntuation,  if  eye,  hand,  or 
nerve  fail  him,  the  odds  are  that  the  creature  will  kill  him  instead 
of  his  killing  it,  for,- as  has  been  truly  said,  dangerous  wild  animals 
when  wounded,  or  provoked  beyond  endurance,  will  hunt  a  human 
being  as  a  terrier  does  a  rabbit.  In  dealing  with  coloured  retainers, 
whether  A»atic  or  African,  the  hunter  should  above  all  remember 
that  he  is  a  white  man,  and  exact  implicit  obedience  and  respect, 
by  combining  firmness  with  scrupulously^  fair  treatment.  Anin, 
to  instance  a  minor,  but  none  the  less  important,  essential,  now 
many  would-be  big-game  hunters  are  there  wno  can  trust  themselves 
to  find  their  direction  by  a  compass,  or  steer  a  course  at  nieht  by 
the  aid  of  the  best-known  constellations?  Yet  this  is  merely  one 
of  a  hundred  other  requirements  necessary  to  travd  in  a  wild  country. 

(P.  St.) 

SHOP*  a  term  originally  for  a  booth  or  stall  where  goods  were 
sold,  and  in  most  cases  also  made,  now  used  chiefly  in  the  sense 
of  a  room  or  set  of  rooms  in  a  building  where  goods  are  displayed 
for  sale  and  sold  by  retail,  also  the  building  containing  the  rooms. 
Another  application  of  the  word  is  to  the  building  or  rooms  in 
which  the  making  or  repairing  of  articles  is  carried  on,  a 
carpenter's  shop,,  a  repairing-shop,  at  engineering  works  and  the 
like.  In  America,  in  the  smaller  towns  and  nval  districts  the 
"shop"  is  usually  styled  a  "store"  (O.F.  estor,  Late  Lbi. 
stauruMt  instaurare,  to  build,  construct,  in  later  use,  to  provide 
necessaries).  While  in  America  in  the  hirger  cities  the  word 
"  shop  "  is  becoming  applied  to  the  retail  places  of  sale,  in  English 
usage  "  store  "  has  in  recent  years  become  the  recognized  form 
for  the  large  retail  places  for  universal  supply. 


8H0RB,  JAMB  (d.  issyX,  mistress  of  the  English  king  Edward 
IV.,  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Wainstead,  a 
prosperous  London  mercer.  She  was  well  brought  up,  and 
married  young  to  William  Shore,  a  goldsmith.  She  attracted 
the  notice  of  Edward  IV.,  and  soon  after  1470,  leaving  her 
husband,  she  became  the  king's  mistress.  Edward  called  her 
the  meniest  of  his  concubines,  and  she  exerdsed  great  influence; 
but,  says  More, "  never  abus«l  it  to  any  man's  hurt,  but  to  many 
a  man's  comfort  and  relief."  After  Edward's  death  she  was 
mistress  to  Thomas  Grey,  marquess  of  Dorset,  son  of  Elizabeth 
Woodville  by  her  first  husband.  She  also  had  relations  with 
William  Hastings,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  the  intermediary 
between  him  and  the  Woodvilles.  At  all  events  she  had  political 
importance  enou^  to  inctur  the  hostility  of  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
afterwards  King  Richard  III.,  who  accused  her  of  having  practised 
sorcery  against  him  in  collusion  with  the  queen  and  Hastings. 
Richard  had  her  put  to  public  penance,  but  the  people  pitied  her 
for  her  loveliness  and  womanly  patience;  her  husband  was  dead, 
and  now  in  poverty  and  disgrace  she  became  a  prisoner  in  London. 
There  Thomas  Lynom,  the  king's  solicitor,  was  smitten  with 
her,  and  wished  to  make  her  his  wife,  but  was  apparently  dis- 
suaded. Jane  Shore  survived  till  1527;  in  her  hist  days  she  had 
to  "  beg  a  living  of  many  that  had  heggod  if  she  had  not  been." 
More,  who  knew  her  in  old  age  when  she  was  "  lean,  withered 
and  dried  up,"  says  that  in  youth  she  was  **  proper  and  fair, 
nothing  in  her  body  that  you  would  have  changed,  but  if  you 
would  have  wished  her  somewhat  higher."  Het  greatest  charm 
was,  however,  bet  pleasant  behaviour;  for  she  was  *'  merry  in 
company,  ready  and  quick  of  answer."  She  figured  much  in 
x6th-century  literature,  notably  in  the  Mtnour  far  Magistrates, 
and  in  Thomas  Heywood's  Edward  IV,  The  legend  which 
connected  Jane  Shore  with  Shoreditch  is  quite  baseless;  the, 
place-name  is  very  much  older. 

BtBLiOGRAPBT. — ^Most  of  our  information  as  to  Tane  Shore  comes 
from  Sir  Thomas  More's  Lift  of  Richard  IILjcAitta  by  J.  R.  Lumby 
(Cambridge,  1883),  supplemented  a  little  by  Edward  Hall  {^Chronicle, 
pp.  363-364).  See  also  H.  B.  Wheatlcy's  edition  of  Percy's  Rdigues, 
li.  364  (1876-1877),  and  J. 


(Cambridge.  1898). 


Gaiidner's  Life  and  Rrigm  of  Richard  III 

(C.  L.  K.) 


SHORE,  a  word  meaning  (i)  the  mai;^  or  edge  of  land  when 
bordering  on  a  large  piece  of  water,  whether  of  an  ocean  or  sea 
or  lake,  **  bank  "  taking  its  place  when  applied  to  the  borders  on 
either  side  of  a  river;  for  the  legal  aspoct  of  the  "  shore,"  «*.«., 
the  q>ace  bordering  on  tidal  waters  between  high  and  low  water 
mark,  see  Fokeshore;  (2)  a  prop  of  timber,  used  as  a  support, 
temporary  or  permanent,  for  a  building  when  threatening  to  fall 
or  during  reconstruction  (see  Shoring),  and  more  particuhirly 
a  timber  support  placed  against  a  ship's  side  when  building  on 
the  stocks,  or  when  ready  for  launching  on  the  slips;  the  props 
which  are  the  final  supports  knocked  away  at  the  mcment  of 
launching  are  called  the  "  dog-shores,"  one  of  the  very  numerous 
uses  of  **  dog  "  for  mechanical  devices  of  many  kinds  (see  Ship- 
BtTiLOiNG).  Both  words  are  to  be  derived  ultimately  from  the 
same  sotiroe,  viz.,  the  root  seen  in  "  shear,"  to  cut  off;  in  sense 
(i)  the  word  means  a  i>ari  cut  or  "  shorn  "  off,  an  edge,  and 
appears  in  M.Eng.  assckore,  from  O.  Eng.  sceran,  to  cut,  shear;  in 
sense  (2)  it  b  of  Scandinavian  origin  and  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  Nor.  skora,  a  piece  of  timber  cut  off  to  jserve  as  a  prop  or 
support. 

SHORBDITCH,  an  eastern  metropolitan  borough  of  London, 
EngUnd,  bounded  N.W.  by  Islington,  N.E.  by  Hackney,  E.  by 
Bethnal  Green  and  Stepney,  S.  by  the  City  of  London,  and 
W.  by  Finsbury.  Pop.  (1901),  x  18,637.  It  is  a  poor  and  crowded 
distria  extending  east  and  west  of  Kingsland  Road,  and  has  a 
large  artisan  population.  Chain-making,  cabinet  work,  and  other 
industries  are  carried  on.  An  old  form  of  the  name  is  Socrsditck, 
and  the  origin  is  lost,  though  early  tradition  connects  it  with 
Jane  Shore,  mistress  of  Edward  IV.  The  parliamentary  borough 
of  Shoreditch  includes  the  Hoxton  and  Haggerston  divi»ons, 
each  returning  one  member.  In  Hoxton  is  the  Shoreditch 
technical  institute.  The  borough  council  consists  of  a  mayor, 
7  aldermen  and  4a  councillors.   Area,  657-6 
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SHOREHAH,  a  seaport  in  the  Lewes  parliamentary  division 
of  Sussex,  England,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Adur,  6  m.  W. 
of  Brighton  on  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  railway. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  of  New  Shoreham  (1901),  3837.  The  town 
is  sometimes  known  as  New  Shoreham,  in  distinction  from  the 
village  of  Old  Shoreham,  a  mile  up  the  river,  which  was  the 
former  port.  The  church  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin  lacks  almost  the 
entire  nave,  but  the  remainder  shows  fine  work  ranging  from 
Norman  to  Early  English.  Of  no  leas  interest  is  the  church  of 
St  Nicholas,  Old  Shoreham,  a  cnidform  Norman  structure 
retaining  some  remarkable  early  woodwork.  There  are  public 
gardens  containing  a  museum  and  theatre.  The  trade  of  the 
small  port  is  chiefly  in  coal,  com  and  timber.  Shipbuilding  is 
also  carried  on.  The  important  public  boys'  school  of  St  Nicholas, 
Lancing,  near  Shoreham,  is  part  of  a  wide  scheme  which  within 
Sussex  includes  the  middle-dass  school  at  Hurstpierpoint,  that 
for  sons  of  tradesmen,  &c.,  at  St  Saviour's,  Ardingly,  aid  the  girls' 
school  of  St  Michael's,  Bognor.  The  scheme  was  originated  by 
the  Rev.  N.  Woodward  in  1849. 

It  seems  probable  that  soon  after  the  Conquest  the  bcreasing 
prosperity  of  New  Shoreham  (Soresham,  Sorham,  Schorham) 
resulted  in  the  decay  of  Old  Shoreham,  and  that  the  borough 
grew  up  within  the  former.  Shoitham  owed  its  early  importance 
to  the  natural  harbour  formed  by  the  river  Adur.  In  the  time 
of  the  Confessor  it  was  held  by  Axor  of  the  king,  but  in  zo66  was 
among  the  lands  granted  to  William  de  Braose.  From  here 
t^harles  II.  escaped  to  F6camp  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  1651. 
It  became  a  port  of  great  consequence  in  the  X3th  and  X4th 
centuries,  but  in  the  15th  and  following  centuries  was  much 
reduced,  doubtless  owing  to  the  encroachment  of  the  sea.  The 
port  revived  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  when  acts  were 
passed  for  securing  and  improving  the  harbour.  Shoreham  was 
called  a  borough  in  1236.  In  1308  there  was  a  mayor,  and  the 
"  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  Shoreham  "  are  mentioned  in  a  Close  Roll 
of  1346,  but  no  charter  of  incorporarion  is  known.  The  town 
adopted  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1858  in  x866.  It  returned 
two  members  to  parliament  from  1295  until  it  was  disfranchised 
in  1885.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  William  de  Braose  held  at 
Shoreham  by  prescriptive  right  weekly  markets  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  and  a  two-days'  fair  at  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  In  1792  the  market-day  was  Saturday  and  a  fair 
was  hdd  on  the  25th  of  July,  but  these  are  not  now  held.  Ship- 
building has  always  been  the  chief  industry,  and  was  laxgely 
carried  on  in  the  X3th  and  X4th  centuries. 

SHORINO  (from  "  shore,"  a  prop),  an  operation  connected 
with  building.  It  is  often  necessary  before  actual  building  is 
begun  to  support  adjoining  premises  while  the  work  of  excavating 
for  underground  apartments  is  being  carried  out.  The  art  of 
shoring  comprises  the  temporary  support  of  buildings,  and  may 
become  necessary  because  of  the  failure  or  settlement  of  some 
portion  of  the  structure  or  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  upper 
portion  while  alterations  are  being  made  in  the  lower.  There  are 
several  different  forms  of  shoring,  each  adapted  to  suit  peculiar 
circumstances.  Much  of  the  shoring  for  ordinary  cases  is  done 
with  heavy,  roughly  sawn  timbers  strongly  braced  together, 
but  for  especially  heavy  work  steel  members  may  be  introduced 
and  prove  of  great  value.  There  is  the  trouble  in  connexion  with 
their  use,  however,  that  connexions  between  steel  members  are 
not  made  with  the  same  facility  as  between  pieces  of  timber. 

The  form  of  shore  in  most  general  use  is  that  known  as  the 
raking  shore.  It  consists  of  one  or  more  timbers  sloping  from 
the  face  of  the  structure  to  be  supported  and  bedded  upon  the 
groimd.  As  the  ground  is  usually  of  a  more  or  less  yielding 
nature,  a  stout  timber  plate  termed  a  sole-piece,  of  sufficient  area 
to  withstand  being  driven  into  the  soil,  is  placed  to  receive  the 
base  of  the  raking  timber  or  timbers.  A  wall-plate,  with  the 
object  of  increasing  the  area  of  support,  is  fixed  to  the  face  of  the 
wall  by  means  of  hooks  driven  into  the  wall.  Where  space  is 
available  an  angle  of  60**  is  the  best  to  adopt  for  the  main  shore, 
the  auxiliary  members  ranging  in  their  ^ope  from  45**  to  75^. 
In  many  cases,  especially  in  towns,  the  angle  of  slope  is  governed 
by  outside  influences  such  as  the  width  of  the  footway.    Raking 


shores  are  erected  in  "  systems  "  of  two  c«  more  mcmbcn  placed 
in  the  same  vertical  plane  at  right  an^^es  to  the  face  oC  the  wall 
The  different  members  rise  f  anwise  from  the  sole-plate  to  support 
the  wall  at  different  points. 
The  distance  horizontally  be* 
tween  the  systems  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  building 
being  propped  up,  and  also 
upon  the  spacing  of  its  window 
and  other  openings.  The  usual 
spacing  is  10  ft.  or  15  ft.  apart, 
but  this  distance  has  often  to 
be  varied  according  to  the  posi- 
tions of  the  openings  in  the 
walL  The  application  of  the 
shores  should  be  carefully  made 
and  support  given  only  where 
there  is  a  corresponding  thrust 
inside,  such  as  from  a  floor  or 
roof,  as  without  this  the  shore 
is  liable  to  act  more  as  a  de- 
structive agent  than  a  support- 
ing one,  and  cause  the  wall  to 
cave  in  at  that  point,  or  placed 
against  a  parapet  wdl  it  might 
have  the  effect  of  pushing  it 
over.  The  members,  therefore, 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  meet 
the  wall  at  a  point  somewhat 
below  the  floor  or  roof,  so  that  pkG.  1. 

if  theur  length  were  continued 

they  would  meet  and  support  the  end  of  the  floor  or  roof 
inside.  Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  positions  and  functions  of 
the  various  component  parts  of  a  system  of  raking  shor»  can 
be  obtained  from  a  description  of  the  various  members,  ooofded 
with  some  little  study  of  the  illustrations  (fig.  1).  The  names 
of  the  different  timbers  are  therefore  set  out  here,  and  against 
each  part  is  given  a  short  description  of  its  use  and  position. 

Raking  Shore,  or  Rakerj^-Thh  is  a  piece  of  timber  liapmg  up  from 
the  tole-plate  to  the  wall-piece.  For  a  detail  drawing  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  raker  and  wall-pUte  see  fig.  2.  The  top  and 
longest  shore  b  often  formed  in  two  pieces,  in  which  form  tc  can  be 
more  convenientiv  handled.  The  upper  (uece  b  termed  the  ridisf 
shore  or  ridert  and  the  lower  member  which  supporu  it  b  knofwo  u 
the  hach  shore.  At  the  junction  of  the  rider  and  back  shore  a  pair 
of  folding  wedges  is  introduced  and  driven  in  to  give  the  bead  01  the 
rider  a  nrm  bearing  against  the  needle  and  wafl-pbte  above.  Tlic 
soU'Pieu  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  timber  base  npco 
which  the  shores  take  their  bed  or  bearing. 
It  usually  consists  of  a  piece  of  11  by  3 

Elank,  but  when  the  ground  b  soft  or  the 
»ad  supported  very  great  it  diould  be 
bedded  on  a  platform  oi  timber  to  spread 
the  weight  over  a  lar^  area.  The  sole 
should  be  placed  sloping  down  towards 
the  building  at  something  less  than  a 
right  angle  (say  80**)  with  the  inside  of  the 
shore  to  enable  the  latter  to  be  gradually 
levered  to  a  firm  bearing  with  the  aid  of  a 
crowbar.  Wedging  should  not  be  resorted 
to  or  the  already  shaky  building  may 
sustain  further  injupr  through  the  vibra- 
tion. When  in  position  the  foot  of  the 
shore  b  fixed  by  dog-irons  to  the  sole- 
piece,  and  for  additional  security  a-  cleat 
is  spiked  on  the  sole  tight  up  to  the  shore 
to  prevent  any  slipping. 
Braces. — ^WheA  more  than  one  diore 
takes  a  b&iring  upon  the  sole-piece  the  Fic.  2. 

feet  of  the  several  members  are  stiffened 

and  braced  either  by  having  rough  boarding  naikd  right  across  then 
or  by  being  bound  together  with  a  number  of  rounds  of  hoop-troo. 
For  further  strength  also  braces  of  l-in.  boards,  6  to  9  in.  wide,  are 
taken  across  from  the  wall-plate  to  the  topmost  shore  and  ^kc^ 
to  each  intervening  member,  binding  the  whole  together.  Tbcie 
braces  should  be  fixed  a  little  below  the  junctions  of  the  heads  of 
the  shores  with  the  wall-plate.  The  waU-plaU  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  It  is  usually  a  deal  9  in.  wide  by  3  in.  thick,  secured  tifhtly 
against  the  face  of  the  wall  with  wrought-iron  wall  hooks,  fonoiog  a 
good  abutment  for  the  shores  and  serving  to  wptevi  the  support 
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of  «mdj  cnt  miuf  li»t  iftcr  tlic  tuliiaa  ef  a 


vibration  ii  liable 


menibtn  unuDy  a(  bdk  timber),  vhich  uv  pUat  al  mod  ■  oot 
t  ft  lone  mid  4  icu  fguara  iii  acctiofu  cut  with  a  tbotilder  to  ull 
affaiiuc  tbe  wall^platb  A  portion  of  a  brick  or  «o»  i*  iwflv.vpH 
^ie  waJI  and  tlie  end  of  the  needle  n  pftiaed  thr 


naed  thrDiHh  Ibe  rect- 
the  nceuln  tlie  nlL 


Tbe  head  id  the  needle  projecu 
beadoffhe'^ 


about  *i  in.  beyond  the  Face  of  tbe 
ml  for  tbe  head  of  tbe  ihon.    The 
^hed  to  El  the  undenide  of  the  needle 
ide«ya,     [f  thi.  ii  not  done  the  ihoo 


Hontanial  ikffra,  a  JMni 
tkortt  aa  Iliey  Bf«  itioe  c^ten 


igainat  ncedira  al  tbe  u 
an  accured  to  the  uppa  —  . 
■buimentirorlbeendiallhebr 
iioneof  4S*»  butaamalkrinclinanupLijun 
Wediea  an  Inaerted.  uiiuilly  at  the  end  <J 
thu  up  between  tbe  wail-puto,  and  aami- 
and  the  alrainJnf  pfece,  and  carduPy  d 

IJtumta  are  of  conridcraUe  height  and  b| 


to  the  wal] -plate  (^ 

thia  fonn  sit  <biiria(^   aa   in 

raUnt  ihom,  the  aame  nilea  a^T  " 

apply  »  nganb  placing  iHe  (      \ 

ih«e*oalIieEicealtbei>allin  1 

a  ivoper  pavtiod  to  obtain  a  \ 

Bfid  ibaaZtt  on  a  flooc  or  t,- 

iDof  on  the  otha  adcL     The  4H 

memben  iboukl   be  Kcuiely  Jj_i 
dogjed  and  ipjhed  together  to      j|    i 


....  to  lighten  11^   ..._ 

"?"?■  -J    -  "£1^1113 

lisliTig  dT  K^ai 


moTT    effectua]     than    rakera      F-" 
ipnnnng    from    the    ground, 
opB^ly  if  the  height  of  the 
building  ii  condderaMe  and  the 

30  ft.   i^rt 

ifiected,  Ihey  , 

rewtance  Co  the  thiiutand 

well  out  of  IIk  way  of  anv  bmlding  operaiior , 

on  bdow  tbem,  ■>  inat  then  it  no  n>k  of  iheir  being  accidenlaily 

diituthed,  wlienu  tbe  feet  of  raking  tbr— "■■  '-  "- 

uid  if  Mt  diKurbed 

method  ot  temporary  support  to  come 
luially  adopted  to  (upport  taoporuily 


Flc.  G. 

generaJty  in  tbe 


Nadk 


iDinpuUiif  IfiFnll,  u, for Fiample,  wIkii  putting!  ihar 

ncedla  iiied  Ln  nkin^  and  Ayins  ihoring),  whlchtrvpaHtd 
hoIcA  in  the  wall  to  H  lupponM,  At  &  aul?i[:ient  hci^hl       i 

opcnini  it  it  propo*d  10  cut  ^fiRS.  5  and  6).    Thp  xipfdin  a 


in  (he  flD 


the  npcdin  and  ticepcn  VD  nuide  «^lli  wrou^lil  i/on    o;      Tht 

■pacinE  of  the  lyalcnis  of  dad  thoring  dependi  to  a  idm 

upon  ine  material  with  which  the  wall  i«CDiiatTiK:t«!;fDr  or 

tbey  ahoiJd  be  placed  at  inlervalt  iwt  freAirr  than  6  (t  hi 

form  of  ihorinE  especially  It  It  often  found  ncccHsary  to  op  other 

melhodi  auiihary  to  the  main  ihocing,    Thne  talie  onn  of 

nlunEorHyingihoRtfromlhefaeeoflMbuildJng.   Allt  peni  gt 

diiTCI    line   belH'Cen  tht  Noon  with  head  and  lole  pla  et        doo 

at  the  bottom  of  the  burlding  and  be  tightly  *-otlgrd     p  lo 

mtlcmnit  aa  much  aa  poBJblt,  work  done  in  underpin  ou 

be  built  ilawty  with   Portland  cement   mortar  niMd  g 

propoftiont.    Bcfort  tbe  iborinf  ii  nmovcd  at  Icon  a  week  shou  d 
el.ipac  to  allow  the  imrk  to  act  haid  ami  firm.    Tben    he  n«    e> 
ihould  bfl  carrfully  loosened  and  removed  and  the  boles  rom 
they  wen  withdrawn  made  good.    The  remaimler  of  Ih    nropa 

If  pouible  this  wrKk  thould  be  spread  over  Hveral  daye,  erva 

of  a  day  or  two  bein^  left  betiveen  the  removal  of  evn  pon       of 

the  most  suiuble  tilts  of  timljrn  and  10  determine  the  most  appro- 
iigund  and  U  ivailable  on  nmoval  lor  r-uk  this  fact  ia  ikot  of 


Preihytery,  Incrur,  V 
Cathedral  RcKoration. 

.io^!*The''r^buildin'BS  the  fw^ation.  ™he  mnMhoir  and 
chapel  of  WiadKHei  cathcdnl  which  wucanied  out  in  tbe  an 
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of  (906  DHHdUUd  the  ncclioii  ot 
■rraniemmt  o(  ihorint  la  uphold 

the  Fuiem  ponion  ol  the  calhedrL.  _._  . 
jruecurF.  bdnir  In  fact  laid  upon  a  bed  ct » 
the  'vrfHce  of  ihe  rroiind.  in  ipite  <d  the 

16  r..  «  hard  k"' ' '  --  '- 

■c.    The  mrdii 


mEum  vt  travel,  u  leut  6  it.  thick,  h  arrived 
huilden  vnihoui  doubt  efllertalaed  auipicioiia 
power  of  ihar  pmpoeed  foundation^  and  id  10 
:hey  thought.  UtTnEthefwd  it  hy  phrtn^  l.jlim 


to  pievent  tbt  Endual  snkirj:.  ihrou^h  MiccHding  ceniL.ri' 

thebuiMini.bulcaiiicdfiHiimof  uabrmininituiTintliu'.  ^ 
■nd  walla.    Under  the  diiection  of  Mr  T.  C~  Jarkun  j  . .... 

aborea.  flyin*  ghom  and  nt'i?iElinf;,  for  the  purpov  of  iln-  1, 


(SI  L^^he  pwf Sd'to""  'i'  '■'  '"T"  ■"'."""■ "',"' '; ".  '    * 

down.    The  ilTuMralion  (fi)  lal 

ahonng  above  docribed,  wh  .   '  of 

the  prnbylcry. 

.ir:''c."H."s'«k.  S*eJSJ%%  'u^PjnniH^T.  Tmf^ldi'  Su- 
mcilary  PntniUa  of  drpenlry;  J.  Blagrove,  Slwrint  sod  tu 
AptiUaiun.  U.  Br.) 

SHORNCLIFFE,  ■  mOituy  nation  fn  Kent,  England,  on  high 
ground  immediately  north  olSindgate  and  j  m.  W.  ol  FolkHtone. 
Itwu  fitit  establiihcd  in  1S03.  wben  Sir  John  Moon  here  trained 
the  Iroopi  which  altcrwsnb  fomied  the  Light  Division  in  the 
Peniniulai  War.  Iti  position  iras  chosen  as  a  ilrate^c  position 
OD  the  flank  of  the  French  invader  who  was  eipected  at  ifae  time 

SHORT.  FRANCIS  JOB  (iSst-  1.  English  engraver,  wu 
bom  at  Stourbridge,  Worceitershiit,  on  the  igth  of  June  1SJ7. 
He  wai  educated  to  be  a  civil  engineer,  and  w»s  engaged  on 
varioui  works  in  the  Midlands  until  18S1,  when  he  came  to 
London  *I  auistant  to  Mr  Baldwin  Latham  in  conneiioa  with 
the  Parliamentary  Inquiry  into  the  pollution  of  the  river  Thames. 
He  was  elected  an  associate  member  o<  the  Institute  of  CivU 
Engineer!  in  i8Sj.  Having  worked  al  the  Stourbridge  School 
oi  Art  in  his  early  yean  he  Joined  (be  National  Art  Training 
School,  South  Kensington,  in  ti»z-  He  also  worked  at  the  life 
class  under  Professor  Fred  Brown  at  ibe  Wesiminsier  School  of 
Art,  and  lor  a  iboit  time  M  the  Schools  ol  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Fainien  in  Water-coloucs.  His  real  life-work  now  became 
ihal  ol  an  original  and  innsUtor  engravei.  He  wu  a  keen 
itudent  of  the  works  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner;  and  his  etchings  and 
mcuotints  from  Turner's  titer  Sltiaram  (188s  seq),  wonder- 

among  hi$  ea^est  successes,  showing  the  deepest  sympathetic 
study  of  the  origiruls  combined  with  a  full  knowledge  of  tbe 
resource)  of  engraving  and  unwearied  patience.  Short  received 
the  highest  praise  and  constant  advice  and  encouragement  from 

Mr  W.'  G.  Rawlinsoa  and  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke.    Alter 
ig  the  series  Irofn  the  eiisting  plalea  of  Tiimcr'a  Liber 


Short 
Icli  if 


>mplete. 


subject 


om  this  study, 
rk  expended  on 


reproduced  in  fine  meiiotints  scvenl  of  the  jMciures  of  G.  F. 
Walts,  "  Otphcta  and  Eurydke,"  "  Diana  and  Endymion," 
'"  Love  and  Death,"  "  Hope."  and  tbe  portrait  of  Lord  Tennyson, 
til  remarkable  al  faithful  and  imaginative  renderings.  His  own 
fine  quality  as  a  water-colour  painter  made  him  alto  a  sym- 
pathetic engr»ver  of  the  landscapes  o(  David  Cos  and  Peter  de 
Winl.  Hii  subtle  drawing  of  the  receding  lines  ol  the  low  banks 
and  shallows  ol  river  estuaries  and  Hat  shores  is  seen  to  perfection 
in  many  of  his  original  etchings,  mezrotints,  and  aquMints. 
notably  "  Low  Tide  and  the  Evening  Star  "  and  "  The  Solway 
al  Mid-day."    Olber  platei  that  suy  be  menlioned  are: — 
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soft -ground  etcfaing: 


"Nooi 


r  Zee," 


De- 


er," "  Strolling  Players  at  Lydd,"  "  An  April  Day 

"  Staithes,"  all  etchings;  "  A  Wintry  Blast  on  the  Stour- 

ge  Canal,"  "  Pcveril's  Caatle,"  and  "  Niagara  Falls,"  dry 

.u;  "The  Curfew,"  "A  Span  ol  old  Batlersea  Bridge," 
"  Sunrise  on  Whitby  Scaur,"  aquatints;  "  Ebbtide,  Putney 

"    ■■■earyMooi         '     '    -■ 


"  The  Lift 
hour,"  mei 

ng 

aoud,"  and 
nta.    Sbon 

was  elected 

(Light 
A.R.A.  ii 

n  Polpcrro  Har- 
1006  when  the 

rank  ol  ass. 

le-engraver  was  revived 

Ashea 

oflheEngrav- 

ing  School 
bad  great 
the  Royal 
and  took  a 

at  the  Royal  C 

S<^^"  of  Kl  1 
prominent  part 

ollcge  ol  Art,  South  Kensington,  he 
ger  engravers.    Short  was  eleaed  to 
ter-Etchets  and  Engravers  in  iSaj. 

r   Seymc 


'   Hadcn 


.    He   r 


amongst  other  distinctions,  the  gold  m 

Paris  International  Eibibition,  iASq,  and  another  gold  medal 

{Rappd)  J900. 

TIh  EUlt/d  <atJ  Expand  tfoil  of  Frml  Stsrf,  by  Edward  F. 
Strange  (1908),  dacnbea  2ij  plates  by  the  aniw.  (C.  H.*) 

SHORTHAND,  a  term  applied  to  all  systems  ol  brief  hand- 
writing which  are  intended  to  enable  a  person  to  write  legibly 
at  the  rate  ol  speech.  Synonyms  lo  common  use  arc  steno- 
graphy (from  atirit,  narrow  or  dose),  and  tachygraphy  (from 
nix's,  swifl),  or  occasionally  biBChygraphy  (Irom^xii,  short). 

Crftt  and  Rumax  Tecliyirapliy.—Thr  question  of  the  ejistenc* 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  of  a  system  of  true  lachygnpby,  that 
is,  of  a  shorthand  capable  of  keeping  pace  with  human  q)eech, 
has  not  yet  been  solved.  From  surviving  lecoids  we  luoia  that 
there  were,  both  iothe4lh  century  B.C.  and  in  the  eariy  centuries 
ol  the  Christian  era,  as  well  as  in  the  middle  ages,  systems  in 
prattice  whereby  words  could  be  eipressed  in  shortened  lortn 
by  signs  or  groups  of  signs  occu|iytng  less  space  than  the  ordinary 


achygraphy  or  1 


I  appear  1 

;nography,  that  is,  of 

ssarily  also  systems  of 

n   ol   tachygiaphy,  a* 


n,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  la 
'veloped  system  ol  tachygraphy.  But,  I 
r  early  specimens  ol  Greek  shorthand  hi 


graphic  InKriptions  in  the  waien  book 

f  the  jrd  century  in  the 

British  Museum  (see  below)  still  remain 

s  lo  be  discovered.    We 

aretherelore  inthe  dark  whether  we  hav 

inthisMS.aneianiple 

ol  true  tachygraphic  writing.    Here 

1   may  be  noticed  that 

certain  words  ol  Diogenes  Laertius  have 

beentaken  to  imply  that 

Xenophon  wrote  shorthand    note*    (« 

lectures  of  Soccato;  yet  a  similar  eipression  in  another  passage, 
which  will  not  bear  this  meaning,  renders  it  hardly  possible  that 
tachygraphy  is  referred  to. 
Ttv  nirviv;,.,,  pr,-,^rds  ol  Creek  Ehorlhand  are  not  "very  numerous; 
ottered  through  a  long  period  of  time,  beginning 
■■  10  the  lith  century.  They 
the  bead  of  Ibc  first  group. 


although  t 


remarkable  Im 


a  synem.  wheiiby  ee 


nine  ("own 
lalJy  fragi 


rA"a 


3f  tachygraphy. 
horthand  writing 


lbi3''  a,rf™«««™ 


ioo8 


SHORTHAND 


In  these  symbols  we  may  have  an  actual  system  of  tachygraphic 
shorthand,  and  not  a  mere  syllabary;  but  unfortunately  they  have 
not  vet  been  interpreted. 

The  second  group  of  examples  of  Greek  shorthand  is  confined  to  a 
few  fragmentary  papyri  and  waxen  tablets  ranging  from  the  4th  to 
the  8th  century,  chieflv  among  the'  Raincr  collection  at  Vienna,  to 
which  Professor  Wesseiy  has  devoted  much  labour. 

After  this  there  is  a  long  period  unrepresented  by  any  remains, 
until  we  come  to  the  period  of  the  third  group,  which  stands  <juite 
apart  from  the  preceding  groups,  being  representative  of  the  medieval 
Greek  tachygraphy  of  tne  lotn  century.  First  stands  the  Paris  MS. 
of  Hermogenes,  with  some  tachygraphic  writing  of  that  period, 
of  which  Bernard  de  Montfaucon  {Pal.  Cr.,  p.  351 )  gives  some  account, 
and  accompanies  his  description  with  a  table  of  forms  which,  as  he 
tells  us,  be  deciphered  with  incredible  labour.  Next,  the  Add. 
MS.  18231  in  the  British  Museum  contains  some  marginal  notes  in 
shorthand,  of  a.d.  973  (Wattenb.,  Script.  Craec,  sfectm.,  tab.  ip). 
But  the  largest  amount  <^  material  is  found  in  tne  Vatican  NfS. 
i8(»,  a  volume  in  which  as  many  as  forty-seven  pages  are  covered 
with  tachygraphic  writing  of  the  nth  century.  Cardinal  Angcio 
Mai  first  published  a  specimen  of  it  in  his  ScrtpioruM  veterum  nova 
colUctiOf  vol.  vi.  (1832);  and  in  his  Nooae  patrum  bibliolkecae  torn, 
secundus  (1844)  he  gave  a  second,  which,  in  the  form  of  a  marginal 
note,  contained  a  fraement  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  But  he  dianot 
quote  the  number  of  the  MS.,  and  it  has  only  been  identified  in  recent 
years.  The  tachygraphic  portion  of  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
spixial  study  by  Dr  Gitlbaucr  for  the  Vienna  Academy.  It  contains 
fragments  of  the  works  of  St  Maxtmus  the  Confessor,  the  confession 
of  bt  Cyprian  of  Antioch,  and  works  of  the  pseudo-CHonysius  Areo- 
pagita.  There  are  also  certain  MSS.  written  at  Grottaferrata 
belonging  to  the  group. 

But  here  again  this  medieval  shorthand  is  not  a  tachygraphic 
system  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  syllabic  system  naving 
very  little  advantage  over  the  ordinary  system  <^  contracted  long- 
hand in  respect  to  rapidity  of  writing,  excepting  that  the  scribecould 
pack  more  of  the  text  into  a  given  space.  The  medieval  system 
therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  development  of  any  ancient  system 
of  Greek  tach)rgraphy,  but  rather  as  a  stunted  descendant  or  petrified 
fragment,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  an  earlier  and  better  system. 
Other  medieval  varieties  or  phases  <^  Greek  shorthand  have  also 
been  traced  in  the  14th  and  even  in  the  15th  century. 

Evidence  <^  the  employment  of  tachygraphy  among  the  Romans 
is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  auttiors  under  the  empire.  It 
appears  to  have  been  taught  in  schools,  andj  among  others,  the 
emperor  Titus  is  said  to  have  been  skilled  in  this  manner  of  writing. 
According  to  Suetonius  the  first  introduction  of  shorthand  signs  or 
notae  was  due  to  Ennius;  but  more  eenerally  Cicero's  freMman 
M.  Tullius  Tiro  is  regarded. as  the  autnor  of  these  symbols,  which 
commonly  bear  the  title  of  Notae  Tironianae.  The  Tironian  notes 
belonged  to  a  system  which  was  -actually  tachygraphic;  that  is, 
each  word  was  represented  by  a  character,  alplubetic  in  origin, 
but  having  an  ideographic  value.  The  notes,  as*we  have  them, 
have  come  down  to  us  in  a  medieval  dress,  and  are  probably  amplified 
from  their  shapes  of  early  times  with  various  diacritical  adoitions 
which  attached  to  them  after  the  practice  of  the  system  had  died 
out,  and  when  the  study  of  them  had  become  an  antiquarian  pursuit, 
demanding  a  more  exact  formation  of  the  symbols  and  their  variants 
than  was  possible  or  necessarv  to  A  shorthand  writer  familiar  with 
the  system  and  writing  at  full  speed.  Such  a  system  of  shorthand, 
expressing  words  by  comprehensive  symbols  qr  word-outlines,  could 
be  the  only  system  possible  for  rapid  reporting  of  human  speech. 
But  it  seems  that  in  instances  where  a  symbol  was  not  forthcoming 
to  express  an  unusual  word,  such  as  a  proper  name,  it  was  customary, 
at  least  in  the  written  notes  which  have  survived,  to  express  it  by 
a  group  of  syllabic  signs.  A  reporter,  taking  down  a  speech,  could 
not  have  waited  to  express  the  unusual  word  or  proper  name  by 
such  a  slow  process;  and  no  doubt  in  actual  practice  he  woulci, 
in  such  an  emergency,  have  invented  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
some  conventional  sign  which  he  would  remember  how  to  expand 
afterwards.  But  in  the  medieval  inscriptions  written  in  Tironian 
notes  a  syllabic  system  was  made  use  01  in  such  cases;  and  hence 
arose  variations  in  different  countries  in  the  syllabk:  method  of  ex- 
pressing words;  an  Italian  system,  a  French  system  and  a  Spanish 
system  having  already  been  identified.  Such  a  syllabic  system  is 
comparable  with  the  "  African  "  and  "  Italian  "  varieties  of  the 
medieval  Greek  shorthand  system  noticed  above. 

There  are  no  ancient  documents  written  in  Tironian  notes.  But 
the  tradition  of  their  employment  survived,  especially  in  the 
chanceries  of  the  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  oynasties  of  the 
Prankish  empire;  and  a  limited  use  of  them  was  made  by  the 
officials  who  controlled  the  royal  diplomas.  In  Merovingian  docu- 
ments they  generally  accompany  the  subscription  of  the  referendary, 
the  earliest  instance  being  in  a  diploma  of  Chlothar  II.  a.d.  635. 
From  the  reign  of  Thierry  III.  they  become  fairly  frequent.  They 
give  brief  indications  referring  to  the  composition  of  the  deed,  the 
name  of  the  person  moving  for  it.  that  of  the  official  revising  it,  &c. 
Such  uses  may  be  regardra  as  safeguards  against  forgery.  A  more 
extensive  employment  of  the  notes  prevailed  under  the  Carolingian 
monarchs.  Official  MSS.  were  written  in  these  characters  as.  for 
example,  the  formulary  of  the  chancery  of  Louis  the  Pious.    They 


appear  in  subscriptions,  often  attached  to  the  rmckts  (see  Dincv 
MATic).  Sometimes  they  accompajiy  the  monogrammaticinvocatioa 
at  the  beginning  of  a  deed;  sometimes  they  themselves  contain  the 
invocation  or  a  pious  formula.  Such  notes  continued  to  appear  in 
royal  deeds  down  to  the  end  of  the  9th  century;  and  so  iavetcyate 
had  their  employment  become  in  certain  podtions  in  the  charter?, 
that  the  scribes,  after  having  forgotten  their  meaning,  went  on 
adding  mere  imitative  signs.  In  tne  lotb  century  they  app»r  ia 
ecclesiastical  and  even  private  deeds,  but  in  the  latter  cuss  01  doc»- 
ments  their  use  was  |m>bably  only  suggested  by  vanity  and  pre- 
tension to  learning  on  the  cart. of  the  scribes.  Even  in  the  nth 
century  a  few  notes  lingoea  on,  their  meaning  fast  dying  oat. 

In  general  literature  Tironian  notes  were  adopted  in  the  9th  and 
jfoth  centuries  by  the  revisers  and  annotators  of  texts.  Of  this 
period  also  are  several  MSS.  of  the  Psalter  written  in  these  charactcrvi 
which  it  has  been  suggested  were  drawn  up  for  practice  at  a  time 
when  a  fresh  inipulse  nad  been  given  to  the  empkiyment  of  shorthand 
in  the  service  of^  literature.  The  existence  also  of  vduraes  containing 
lexicons  or  collections  of  Tironian  notes,  of  the  same  poiod.  points 
to  a  temporary  revival  of  interest  in  these  symbols  of  Roman  tacby^ 
graphy.  But  such  revival  was « short-lived;  early  in  the  iiih 
century  it  had  expired. 

Authorities. — ^J.  Gomperz,  Vher  tin  hisher  undeJkinmlcr  gnecft. 
Sckri[tsyst£m  (Vienna  Academy,  1884)  and  Netu  Bemerhaifen  (1895); 
M.  Gitlbauer,  Die  drei  Systeme  der  pitch,  Tatkygnpku  (V^cnoa 
Academy,  1896);  K.  Wesseiy,  Bin  System  altmech.  TackyrnphB 
(Vienna  Academy,  1896);  T.  W.  Allen,  "Fourteenth  CeRtnry 
Tachygraphy,"  fonm.  Hdkn.  Studies,  xiL  (1890);  F.  W.  G.  Foat, 
"  On  Old  Greek  Tachygraphy."  J.H.S.,  xx.,  giving  a  full  faibfo- 

Jiir  Slenograpkie  (new  series,  1901);  F.  Ruea^ 
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Gandthautra. 

Grieck.  Palaopaphie  (1879);  P.  Carpentier,  Atphab^mn  TiromiavKm 
(1747);  U.  F.  Kopp,  Palaeoerapkia  critiea  (1827);  J.  Tardsf.  Mim. 
sur  Us  notes  Hroniennes  (1854);  O.  Lehmann,  Quaestiones  de  metis 
Tironis,  &c.  (1869);  A.  P.  KQhnelt.  Ober  die  Cesckwindscirifi  ier 
Alten  (1872);  F.  Ruess,  Ober  die  Tackygrapkie  der  R^mer  (1879}; 
W.  Schmitz,  Comment,  n^arum  Tironianim  (1893)  and  many  other 
works;  MUanges  J.  Havet  (1895);  J.  Ha  vet,  CEuBres  (1896):  E 
Chatelain,  Introduction  i  la  lecture  des  n^es  Hroniennes  (containing  a 
full  bibUography.  1900).  (E.  M.  T.) 

In  the  zoth  century  all  practical  acqualntaDce  with  the 
shorthand  systems  of  Greece  and  Rome  faded  coznpletdy 
away,  and  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  17th  can  the  art  be  said 
to  have  revived.  But  even  during  that  interval  systems  of 
writing  seem  to  have  been  practised  which  for  speed  appnod- 
mated  to  modern  shorthand.^ 

Shorthand  in  English-speaking  Countries. — England  was  the 
birthplace  of  modem  shorthand.  The  first  impulse  to  its  coltivar 
tion  may  possibly  be  traced  to  the  Reformation.  When  the 
principles  of  that  movement  were  being  promulgated  from  the 
pulpit,  a  desire  to  preserve  the  discourses  of  the  prnicber  naturally 
suggested  the  idea  of  accelerated  writing.  It  is  certainly  strikisg 
that  in  the  early  systems  so  many  brief  arbitrary  signs  are 
provided  to  denote  phrases  common  in  the  New  Testament  vd 
Protestant  theology.  In  the  early  systems  of  Dr  Timothy  Bri^t* 
aad  Peter  Bales  *  almost  every  word  is  provided  with  an  arbitrary 
sign.  Dr  Bright  (c.  1551-16x5)  was  a  doctor  of  medidne  who 
afterwards  entered  the  church.    His  Charaderie.    An  Arte  «f 

•  *  For  instances,  see  Zeibig's  Geschiehle  u.  Lit.  der  Gescimimdsehnbe' 
knnst  (Dresden,  1878),  pp.  67-70.    For  John  of  Tilbur|r's  systm 
(c.  1175)^  see  especially  Shorthand,  Na  5,  and  Hermes,  viiL  p.  ^3. 
'  in  Library  contains  the  only  known  copy  of  Bnght's 
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book.  For  a  description  of  the  system,  see  Phonehe  Joumcl  (1SS4), 
p.  86;  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  (Wa^ 
ington,  188^),  No.  3,  p.  8;  and  ffotes  and  Quertes,  2nd  aer..  vol  a. 


p.  39A.  A  IS  represented  by  a  straight  line,  the  other  letters  of  the 
alphabet  by  a  straight  line  with  a  hook,  circle,  or  tick  added  at  ike 
b^inning.  Each  alphabetic  sign  placed  in  various  posittons,  and 
having  some  additional  mark  at  the  end,  was  used  to  indicate  arbi- 
trarily chosen  words  beginning  with  a,  6,  c,  d,  &c  There  were  four 
slopes  given  to  each  letter  and  twelve  wa.y%  of  varying  the  base,  so 
that  forty-eight  words  could  be  written  under  each  letter  of  tbe 
alphabet  if  necessary.  Thus  the  sign  for  b  with  different  termioal 
marks  and  written  in  four  different  directions  ngnified  a  number  of 
words  commencing  with  6;  537  such  signs  had  to  be  learned  by  heut. 
By  adding  certain  external  marks  these  signs  were  applied  to  other 
words:  thus  by  writing  a  dot  in  one  of  two  positions  with  respect 
to  a  sign  the  latter  was  made  to  represent  either  a  synonym  or  a 
word  (»  opposite  meaning.  Under  air  are  given  as  synonyms  brtetk, 
exhalation,  tnist,  reek,  steam,  vapour. 

*  Bales's  method  was  to  group  the  words  in  dozens,  each  doen 
headed  by  a  Roman  letter,  with  certain  commas,  periods,  and  other 
marks  to  be  placed  about  each  letter  in  their  appropriate  sitLatioas, 
so  as  to  distinguish  the  words  from  each  other. 


SHORTHAND 


Skorti,  SvifU  BHtSartU  Wrilint  ty  ClmraeUr  (is!8),  which  let 
iortti  ■system  o[  uniliog  by  tbincuror  ihoithind,  wu  dedicated 
to  Queen  F.lir.ibflh,  whaiemrded  tbe  lulhol  wilh  ■  Yoikthin 
liviog,  ud  gnntcd  to  bim  Lhe  sole  tigbt  ior  fifteen  yeui  of 
teachjiig  ud  printing  books  "  in  or  by  Oamia  not  before  ihii 
tyme  commoiJye  Itnowne  ind  vied  by  uye  other  oure  lubjectt " 
(Pktem  Roll.  30,  Elit  put  11).  Prt«  B>la  (ihj?-i6iq) 
promised  his  pupiU  IhAt  "  you  mny  Also  tenm  to  write  M  fut  as 
■  man  ipcaketb,  by  the  srte  ol  Bnchignphie  by  bim  devised, 
IrritiDg  but  one  letter  (or  1  word  "1  his  "  Aile  of  Brachignphie  " 
is  conluned  in  hi)  Writint  Sdwultmailtr  (1590].  Only  with  1 
gigintic  memory  And  by  unremitting  Ubour  could  one  uquire 
X  pncticd  ksoviledge  ol  snch  methods. 

The  Gist  shorthuid  system  worthy  of  tbe  Dime  which,  10  fir 
u  Is  known,  ippeired  in  Englind  is  thst  of  John  Willis  (d.  c. 
161J),  whose  Art  cfStaupaflnt  (London.  14  editions ' 
^i^  from  1601  to  1647)  is  substintially  bsxd  on  Ibe 
common  ilphibet^  but  the  clumsiness  oi  his  ilphibetic 
signs.  And  the  confused  liborious  contrivances  by  which  he 
denotes  pirSies  ud  lermiutions,  involving  tbe  coolinusl 
lifting  of  the  pen,  woiJd  seem  to  render  his  metfaod  almost  IS 
slow  as  ton^iand.  Of  the  numerous  systems  which  intervened 
between  J.  Willis's  and  line  Ktmm'i  phonography  (iSjt) 
nearly  all  were  based,  like  Willis's,  on  the  ilphabcl,  and  may  be 
called,  a,  b,  c  ^lemj.  But  seven  were,  like  phonography, 
strictly  phonetic,  vii.lbose  by  Tiffin  (1750).  Lyle  {1761),  Holds- 
worlh  ud  Aldridie  ('7WI,  R«  (iSoi),  Fhineai  Bailey  (1819), 
Towndrow  (igjij  and  De  Stains  (tS]q). 

A  few  general  remarks  ipply  lirgely  to  all  the  a.  b,  c  systems. 
Each  letter  is  devgnited  by  ■  straight  line  or  curve  (vertical, 
horiiontal.  or  sloping),  sometimes  with  the  addition 
'Jl'^^,  of  1  book  or  loop.  C  and  q  arc  rejected,  k  being 
substituted  for  hard  c  ud  q,  1  for  soft  c.  Signs  ire 
provided  for  di,  ik,  lA.  G  and  j  are  classed  under  one  sign, 
because  in  some  words  t  >>  pronounced  aaj,  as  in  pant,  ttm. 
Slmilariy  each  of  tbe  pain/,  >  and  i,  i  has  only  one  tl^  A 
few  authors  make  tbetigiisfor/,>,s  hovierthan  those  for  {,/,  i. 
Some  class  t  and  i.  I  and  i,  lach  under  one  sign.  The  steno- 
graphic alphabet  is  therefore— fl.i,i(,e,/(t),f  (fl,*,i,l,  (.■»,«,», 
p.  r,  1  (i),  I,  t>,  »,  I.  y,  (*.  J*.  III.  Lellera  which  are  not  sounded 
may  be  omitted.  Cjh,  ft  may  be  counted  as/in  such  words  as 
couik,  Pkiiip;  but  the  1*  in  Mnt  ii  never  distinguished  from 
the  U  in  tlum.  Tbus  the  s,  b,  c  systems  are  largely  phonetic 
with  respect  to  consonant'Bound9;it  is  rather  with  regard  to  the 
vowels  that  they  disregard  the  phonetic  principle.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  provide  idequitely  for  the  many  vowel-sounds  of  the 
language.  Thus  the  signs  lor  tike  and  lick,  for  rate  and  rat,  Ac., 
are  the  same.  In  the  case  of  vowel-sounds  denoted  by  two 
tclteis.  that  vowel  Is  to  be  written  which  best  represents  the 
sound.  Thus  in  mat  the  e  is  selected,  but  in  gr»(  the  o.  In 
some  a.  b,  c  systems,  including  the  best  of  them  (Taylor's),  a 
dot  placed  anywhere  does  duty  for  all  the  vowela.  This  practice 
is,  of  course,  a  Iruitf  ul  source  of  error,  for  pauper,  and  paper,  gai 
and  gBBte,  md  hundreds  of  other  paira  of  words  would  according 
(o  this  plan  be  written  alike.  In  the  early  systems  of  Willis 
and  his  imitalon  the  vowels  are  mostly  written  either  by  joined 
characters  or  by  lilting  the  pen  and  writing  the  neiC  consonant 
in  a  certain  position  with  respect  to  the  preceding  one.  Both 
these  plans  are  bad;  for  lifting  the  pea  involves  expenditure 
of  time,  ud  vowels  eipressed  by  joined  signs  and  not  by  marks 
eitenial  to  the  word  cannot  be  omitted,  as  is  often  necessiry  in 
swift  writing,  without  changing  the  general  appearance  (^  the 
word  and  forcing  the  eye  and  the  hand  to  accustom  tbcouelva 
10  mm  sets  of  outlines,  vocalized  ud  unvocaliied.  In  tbe  better 
l.b.c  systems  the  ilphibetic  signs,  besides  combining  to  denote 
words,  miy  also  stand  alone  to  deugnatc  certain  short  common 

^The  first  edition,  published  inonymouily,  11  entitled  7^  Art 
ef  SlrooptlpkU.  iKehint  In  ptaif  niij  cirlatn  nl 
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words,  preGies  and  suffi 
Taylor's  system  the  sign  fi 
diJ,  the  piefiies  <ta-,  da-, 
-ed.  This  is  1  good  praci 
preautiou  uken  to  avoid 
signs  and  rough  word-picti 
are  employed  to    ' 


us  in  Harding's  edition  of 
n  written  alone,  denotes  Hb, 
ermination9.^«K,  -end,  -ened, 
e  words  are  well  chosen  and 
ies.  Numhcraof  ^mbolicil 
even  wholly  arbitrary  mirks, 
.  entire  phrases.  Symbolical 
3t  ive  ud  not  very  numetous. 

because  they  lie  so  difficult  to  remember.    In  mmy  shorthand 

himsell,  and  10  of  course  make  his  writing  illegible  to  others. 
The  raiiM  d'Ure  of  such  stgns  u  not  fai  to  seek.  The  proper 
shorthand  signs  for  many  common  words  were  so  dunuy  or 
ambiguous  that  this  method  was  resorted  to  in  oidet  to  provide 
them  with  dearer  ud  easier  outline*.  For  tbe  purpose  of 
verbatim  reporting  the  student  is  recommended  to  omit  as  a  rule 
all  vowels,  ud  decipher  his  writing  with  tbe  aid  of  the  conte»t. 
~         '  idreds  of  pairs  of  words  having 


T  ud  JumilKrc,  libel  and  IdM]  are  wi 
Is  one  of  the  gravest  defects  of  the  I   ' 
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„  ,  miiited  but  hardly  improved 
by  Edmond  Willis  (1618),  T.  Shelton  (1610),  Witt  (i6jo),  Dil 
(i6j3),  Mawd  (163s),  ud  Theophilus  Metcalfe  (1635).  T. 
Shelton's  system,  republished  a  great  many  times  down  to  1687, 
was  the  one  which  Samuel  Pepys  used  in  writing  his  diaiy.' 
It  was  adapted  to  Orman,  Dutch  and  Latin.*  An  sdveclise- 
menl  ol  Shelton's  work  in  the  Merairiiii  PMiimt  of  3rd  October 
16  JO  is  one  of  the  earliest  business  advertisements  known.  Tbe 
book  of  Psalms  in  metre  (106  pages.  ilXi]  in.)  was, engraved 
acconUng  to  Shelton's  system  by  Thomas  Cross.  Metcalfe's 
RadioStenepapky,  or  Short-Writini,  was  republished  again 
and  again  for  about  a  hundred  years.  Tbe  3Slh  "edition" 
is  dated  1693,  and  a  5jth  is  known  tn  eiist.  The  inefficiency  of 
the  early  systems  seems  to  have  brought  the  an  into  some 
contempt.  Thus  Thomas  Heywood,  a  contemporary  of  Shake- 
qKaie.  says  in  a  prologue  ■  tha.t  his  play  of  Queen  EOiahelk 
"  Did  throni  the  seatL  the  botei  and  (he  Hage 
So  much  that  tome  by  ueoDgraphy  dirw 
A  plot,  put  it  in  prim,  Kam  ddc  wocd  true." 
Shikeqieare  critics  would  in  this  miDDer  explain  the  badness  of 
the  leit  in  the  earliest  ediliom  ol  Hatidel.  Komet  and  Juliet, 
Tamint  if  lie  Skrea,  Mary  Wiva  0/  Windvir,  ud  Hesry  V. 
Perhips  a  study  of  J.  Willis's  system  ud  ol  E.  Willis's  (which, 
though  notpubliihedlill  after  Shakespeare's  death,  was  practised 
long  before)  may  shed  bght  on  ctirtupt  readings  of  the  text  of 
these  plays.'  Rich's  system  (164^.  10th  edition  1791)  was 
reproduced  with  slight  alterations  by  many   other  ^^^ 

persona,  including  W.  Addy,  Stringer,  and  Dr  Phihp  ^^ 

Doddridge  (1799  and  three  limes  since).  The  New  Testament 
and  Psalms  were  engraved  in  Rich's  cbiracteis  (1659.  396  pages. 
i)Xit  in^  >  vols.),  ud  Addy  brought  out  tbe  whole  Bible 
engraved  in  ihonhud*  (London,  1AS7,  39S  pp.).  Locke,  in 
his  TreiUiie  on  Edueaiin,  recnromeiHis  Rich's  system ;  but  it  is 
encumbered  with  more  than  300  symbolical  ud  arlnlraijr  signs. 
In  1II47  it  was  itill  used  by  Mr  Plowmu,  a  moat  accomplished 
Oiford  reporter. 

la  1671  William  Mason,  the  best  shorthand  author  of  the 
17th  century,  published  his  Fen  pimk'd  from  an  Ea^i  Wing. 
The  alphabet  was  largely  taken  from  Rich's.     But       tumm. 
wia  Artt  Admuement  (16S1)  only  six  of  Rich's 
letters  are  retained,  ud  in  his  Flume  Viianle  (1707)  further 
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changes  are  made.  Initial  vowels  are  written  by  their  alphabetic 
signs,  final  vowels  by  dots  in  certain  positions  (a,  e  at  the  begin- 
ning; f,  y  at  the  middle;  Of  u  at  the  end),  and  medial  vowels 
by  lifting  the  pen  and  writing  the  next  consonant  in  those  same 
three  positions  with  respect  to  the  preceding  one.  Mason 
employed  423  symbols  and  arbitraries.  He  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  value  of  a  small  circle  for  s  in  addition  to  its  proper 
alphabetic  sign.  Mason's  system  was  republished  by  Thomas 
Gumey  in  1740,  a  circumstance  which  has  perpetuated  its  use 
to  the  present  day,  for  in  1737  Gumey  was  appointed  shorthand 
writer  to  the  Old  Bailey,  and  early  in  the  19th  century  W.  B. 
Gumey  was  appointed  shorthand-writer  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Gumey  reduced  Mason's  arbitraries  to  about  a 
hundred,  inventing  a  few  specially  suitable  for  parliamentary 
reporting.  The  Gumeys  were  excellent  writers  of  a  cumbrous 
system.  Thomas  Gumey's  Brackygraphy  passed  through  at 
least  eighteen  editions. 

In  1767  was  published  at  Manchester  a  work  by  John  Byrom, 
sometime  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  entitled  The 
gyf^^  Universal  English  Shorthand^  distinguished  for  its 
precision,  elegance,  and  systematic  construction. 
Byrom  had  died  in  1763.  Having  lost  his  fellowship  by  failing 
to  take  orders,  he  made  a  living  by  teaching  shorthand  in  London, 
and  Manchester,  and  among  his  pupils  were  Horace  Walpole, 
Lord  Conway,  Charles  Wesley,  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Lord  Camden.  Shorthand,  it  is  said,  procured 
him  admission  to  the  Royal  Society.  He  founded  a  stenographic 
club,  to  the  proceedings  of  which  his  journal,^  written  in  short- 
hand, is  largely  devoted.  In  the  strangers'  galleiy  of  the  Housii 
of  Commons  in  1728  Byrom  dared  to  write  shorthand  from  Sir 
R.  Walpole  and  others.  In  Z73X,  when  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  before  a  parliamentary  committee,  he  took  shorthand 
notes,  and,  complaints  being  made,  he  said  that  if  those  attacks 
on  the  liberties  of  shorthand  men  went  on  he  "  must  have  a 
petition  from  all  counties  where  our  disciples  dwell,  and  Man- 
chester must  lead  the  way."  Thomas  Molyneux  popularized 
the  system  by  publishing  seven  cheap  editions  between  1793  and 
1825.  Modifications  of  Byrom's  system  were  issued  by  Palmer 
(1774),  Nightingale  (18x1),  Adams  (1814),  Longmans  (1816), 
Gawtiess  (18x9),  Kelly  (1820),  Jones  (1832)  and  Roffe  (1833). 
Byrom's  method  received  the  distinction  of  a  spedal  act  of 
parliament  for  its  protection  {1$  Geo.  II.  c.  23,  for  twenty-one 
years  from  24th  June  X742).  To  secure  lineality  in  the  writing 
and  facility  in  consonantal  joinings  he  providol  two  forms  for 
6,  A,  i,  w,  X,  sht  tk,  and  three  for  /.  A,  e,  9,  o^  u,  he  represented 
by  a  dot  in  five  positions' with  respect  to  a  consonant.  Practically 
it  is  impossible  to  observe  more  than  three  (beginning,  middle 
and  end).  With  all  its  merits,  the  system  lacks  rapidity,  the 
continual  recurrence  of  the  loop  seriously  retarding  the  pen. 

In  1 786  was  published  An  Essay  intended  to  estaUisk  a  Standard 
fnr  a  Universal  System  of  Stenography,  by  Samuel  Taylor 
(London).'  This  system  did  more  than  any  of  its 
Tvrlon  predecessors  to  establish  the  art  in  England  and 
abroad.  Equal  to  Byrom's  in  brevity,  it  is  simpler  in  construc- 
tion. No  letter  has  more  than  one  sign,  except  w,  which  has 
two.  Considering  that  five  vowel  places  about  a  consonant 
were  too  many,  Taylor  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  expressed 
all  the  vowels  alike  by  a  dot  placed  in  any  position.  He  directs 
that  vowels  are  not  to  be  expressed  except  when  they  sound 
strong  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  word.  Arbitraries  he 
discarded  altogether;  but  Harding,  who  re-edited  his  system  in 
1823,  introduced  a  few.  Each  letter  when  standing  alone 
represents  two  or  three  common  short  words,  prefixes  and 
suffixes.  But  the  list  was  badly  chosen:  thus  m  represents  my 
and  many,  both  of  them  adjectives,  and  therefore  liable  to  be 
confounded  in  many  sentences.  To  denote  in  and  on  by  the 
same  sign  is  evidently  absurd.    Taylor's  system  was  republished 

>  Byrom's  private  journal  and  literary  remains  have  been  published 
by  the  Chetham  Society  of  Manchester.  See,  too,  a  paper  by  J.  E. 
Bailey  in  the  Phonetic  Journal  (1875),  pp.  109,  121. 

•Taylor,  it  was  only  lately  discovered,  died  in  l8lli  see  M. 
Levy  in  The  Times  (April  10,  1902),  and  Notts  and  Queries  (May  24, 
1902). 


again  and  again.  In  Harding's  edition  (1823)  the  vowcb  axe 
written  on  an  improved  plan,  the  dot  in  three  posittozts  repre- 
senting a,  e,  «',  and  a  tick  in  two  positions  0,  u.  Several  other 
persons  brought  out  Taylor's  system,  in  particular  G.  OdcU. 
whose  book  was  re-edited  or  reprinted  not  less  than  sxty-four 
times,  the  later  republications  appearing  at  New  York.  The 
excellence  of  Taylor's  method  was  recognized  on  the  Cbntiaent: 
the  system  came  into  use  in  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Cvermany,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Hungary,  &c. 

The  Universal  Stenography  of  William  Mavof  (1780)  b  a  very 
neat  system,  and  differs  from  Taylor's  in  the  alphabet  and  in 
a  more  definite  method  of  marking  the  vowels.  ^4,  e,  >, 
are  indicated  by  commas,  0,  »,  y,  by  dots,  in  thiee 
places  with  req;>ect  to  a  letter,  namely  beginning,  middle  and 
end.  Other  systems  were  introduced  by  J.  H.  Lewis  (x8i2)  and 
Moat  (1833). 

The  vast  mass  of  a,  b,  c  systems  are  strikingly  devoid  of 
originality,  and  are  mostly  imitations  of  the  few  that  have  been 
mention«l.  Nearly  all  may  be  briefly  described  as  consisting 
of  an  alphabet,  a  list  of  common  words,  prefixes  and  suffixes. 
expressed  by  single  letters,  a  list  of  arbitrary  and  symbolical 
signs,  a  table  showing  the  best  way  of  joining  any  i«o 
letters,  a  few  general  rules  for  writing  and  a  spedmea 
plate.* 

Pitman's  phonography,  on  account  of  its  enormous  dxffusoo 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  and  in  America,  its  highly 
organized  and  original  construction,  and  its  many 
inherent  advantages,  merits  a  more  extended  notice  **■'■■*■ 
than  has  been  given  to  the  systemsalready  mentioned. 
In  1837  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Isaac  Pitman  (q.t.)  com- 
posed a  short  stenog^^)hic  treatise  of  his  own,  which  Samcd 
Bagster  published  under  the  title  of  Stenographic  Sound-Hand. 
The  price  was  fixed  at  fourpence,  for  the  author  had  determined 
to  place  shorthand  within  the  reach  of  everybody.  In  1840  a 
second  edition  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  penny  plate  bearix^  the 
title  Phonograj^hy,  the  principal  feature  of  the  system  being  that 
it  was  constructed  on  a  purely  phonetic  basis.  In  December 
184X  the  first  number  of  what  is  now  known  as  Pitman's 
Journal  appeared  at  Manchester  in  a  lithographed  form.  It  «-as 
then  called  the  Phonographic  Journal,  and  sutMequently  in  luni 
the  Phonotypie  Journal,  the  Phonetic  News  and  the  Phonetic 
Journal,  Pitman's  system  was  warmly  taken  up  in  America, 
where  it  was  republished  in  more  or  less  altered  forms,  eq)edaliy 
by  the  author's  brother  Benn  Pitman,  and  by  Messrs  K.  J. 
Graham,  J.  E.  Munson,  £.  Longley,  and  Eliza  B.  Bums.  A 
large  number  of  periodicals  lithographed  in  phom^rapfay  are 
published  in  England  and  America.  The  Shortitand  Magazint, 
monthly,  was  started  in  X864.  Of  standard  English  books 
printed  or  lithographed  in  phonography  nuty  be  mentioned, 
besides  the  Bible,  New  Testament,  and  Prayer  Book,  The 
PUgrim's  Progress,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  PUkmck  Papers, 
Tom  Brawn* s  School-Days,  Macaulay's  Essays  and  Biog^pkies, 
Gulliver's  Travels,  Blackie's  Self-culture,  Bacon's  Essays,  and  a 
long  list  of  tales  and  selections.  Numerous  societies  have  been 
formed  in  all  English-speaking  countries  for  the  dissemination  of 
phonography,  the  largest  being  the  Phonetic  Society.  Phono- 
graphy has  been  adapted  to  several  foreign  languages,  but 
not  so  successfully  as  Gabelsberger's  German  system.  T.  A 
Reed's  French  Phonography  (1SS2)  was  intended  only  for  English 
phonographers  who  wish  to  rqx>rt  French  speeches.  Other 
adaptations  to  French  were  by  A.  J.  Lawson  and  J.  R.  Bruce. 
A  society  for  the  adaptation  of  phonography  to  Italian  was 
organized  at  Rome  in  1883  by  G.  Frandni,  who  published  his 
results  (Rome,  1883,  x886).  Phonography  was  adapted  to 
Spanish  by  Parody  (Buenos  Aires,  1864),  to  Welsh  by  R.  H. 
Morgan  (Wrexham,  X876),  and  to  German  by  C.  L.  Dxiesslcin 
(Chicago,  1884). 

The  main  features  of  Pitman's  ty^em  must  now  be  described. 
The  alphabet  of  consonant-sounds  i» — p,  6;  I,  d;  ch  (aa  In  chip), 
j:  h,g  (as  in  gay);  f,v\  tk  (as  in  (Awif),  th  (as  xnthem);  s,  s;  si. 

'  For  early  English  systems,  see  especially  some  caccfol  papeei 
I  by  Mr  A  Paterson  in  Phonetic  Journal  (1886). 
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jsl  (as  in  vision) ;  m, »,  «#  (as  in  Odu) ;  /,  r ;  »,y,k.  1h&  sonnda 
P,  t.ck,kan  repreaented  req)ectividy  by  tiM  four  stiaj^  strokea 

\  l/_Mt  9od  the  correapondlng  voiced  toimds b,d,i, g  by  ezactiy 
the  same  tigna  respectively  written  heavy.   F,  lA  (as  in  iWflf)*  << 

sk  are  indicated  by  V.  ()  >^  respectively ;  tlia  same  signs  written 
heavy  and  tapering  to  tlie  ends  are  used  for  v,  dk,  m,  sk  respec- 
tively.' Af,  »,  /.  r  are  denoted  by  ^mj>^f  ^respectively.  R  is 
also  represented  bjr  ^  written  upwards  and  in  a  mora  slanting 
direction  than  the  sign  for  ck.  The  ngns  for  sh  and  /  may  be  written 
up  or  down  when  in  combination,  but  standing  alone  m  is  written 

downwazds  and  I  upwards.   The  signs  for  w,  y,  h  ase  9^^^% 

an  written  upwards.  H  has  also  /  down.  Vg^  imp  (Or  mfr),  nh  (or 
#7),  Wt  are  represented  by  the  signs  for  »,  m,  r,  /  respectively  written 
heavy.  Signs  are  provided  for  the  Scotch  guttural  dk  (as  in  iodb), 
the  Welsh  tf ,  and  the  French  nasal  «. '  5  is  generally  written  by  a 
small  circle.  The  long-vowel  sounds  are  thus  classified — d  (as  in 
}>alm\  i  (as  in  bait),  e*  (as  in  feet),  aw  (as  in  law),  9  (as  in  coat), 
60  (as  in  boot).  The  vowels  d,  i,  ee  are  marked  by  a  heavy  dot 
placed  respectively  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  a  consonant- 
sign;  aw,  0,  60  by  a  heavy  dash  m  the  same  three  positions,  and 
pnerally  struck  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  tne  consonant. 
The  short  vowels  are  a  (as  in  te/)^  I  (as  in  pet),  I  (as  in  pit),  9  (as 
in  pot),  d  (as  in  but),  and  66  (as  m  put).  The  signs  for  these  are 
the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  long  vowels  ^ust  enumerated, 
except  that  they  are  written  light.  Signs  similarly  placed  are 
provided  for  the  diphthongs  oi  (as  in  boil),  Od  or  Oi,  01  (as  in  Boon- 
erges,  poet,  coincide),  for  the  series  yd,  yi,yee,  &c,  and  for  the 
series  wd,wi,  wee,  do.    The  signs  for  ei  (as  in  bite)  and  on  ^  in 

cow)  are  Ai  f^n<l  D>ay  be  placed  in  any  position  with  respect  to  a 
consonant.  A  straight  line  mav  receive  four  hooks,  one  at  each 
side  of  the  beginning  and  end,  but  a  curve  only  two,  one  at  each 
end  in  the  diirection  of  the  curve.  Hooks  applied  to  a  straight 
line  indicate  the  additi<»i  of  r,  I,  m,  and  /  or  v  respectively,  tmis 

*\  ^.  \^,\»^/orps.and\^;e— Ar,c_*/,_3A/^-aAn; 
^  f/  or  ffv,  X*  m.   Hooks  applied  to  a  curve  denote  the  addition 

of  f,  n  respectively,  thus  ^  fr,^fni  ^-s  wr,  ."-*  mil.  Vowel- 
signs  placed  after  (or,  in  the  case  of  horizontal  strokes,  under)  a 
consonant  having  the  not  f,v  hook  are  read  between  the  consonant 

and  the  «  or  /;  thus  """^  cough,  V»  fun,  but  ej-  crow,  x  ^«f. 
A  large  hook  at  tho  commencement  of  a  curve  signifies  the  addi* 

tioo  of  /,  as  Q_  fi.   The  hooks  combine  easily  with  the  circle  9, 

thus  \.sp^  spr  (where  the  hook  r  is  implied  or  included  In  tho 

circle),  \  spt,  \  pns  Xthe  hook'n  being  included),  N*  pfs,  Ac.  The 
halvini;  Drinciple  is  one  of  the  happiest  devices  in  the  whole  |iistory 
of  shorthand.  The  halvins  of  a  light  stroke — that  is,  writing  it 
half  length — implies  the  addition  of  t;  the  halving  of  a  heavv  stroke 
that  of  a,  the  vowel  pUced  after  (or  under)  the  halved  stroKe  being 

read  between  the  consonant  and  the  added  t  C€  d,  thus   C  Aoar, 

^  aougkt,  i  Dee,  t  deed,  \»pa,''  eat,^  fai,  y  ^*ote,  fte.  By 
this  means  very  brief  signs  are  provided  for  hosts  of  syllables  ending 
in  t  and  d,  and  for  a  number  of  verbal  forms  ending  in  ed,  thus 
^^  ended.  The  halving  of  a  heavy  stroke  may,  if  necessary,  add 
I,  and  that  of  a  light  stroke  d,  thus  ^  beautified.   By  ftftmhintng 

the  hook,  the  circle,  and  the  halving  principle,  two  or  three  to- 
gether, exceedingly  brief  signs  are  obtained  for  a  number  of  con- 
sonantal series  consisting  01  the  combination  of  a  consonant  with 

one  or  mora  of  the  sounds  i,  r,  l,n,  f,  t,  ihoM"  \sp,  *\spr,  ^sprt, 

S)  sprts;  \  pl,\  spl,\»pit,\  ephd,  \spint$',  V*  /e,  V»  /«, 

V>  fni,  W  /m/s  ;  0  fm,  *^  fmd,  Ac  'As  a  vowel-mark  cannot  con- 
veniently be  placed  to  a  hook  or  circle,  we  are  easily  led  to  a  way 

of  distinguishing  in  outline  between  such  words  as        cough  and 

'    Vsj  coffee,  ^  pen  and    X*-.  P*nny,  ^  race  and  ^i  racy,  dc. 

This  distinction  limits  the  number  of  possible  readings  of  an  un- 
vocalized  outline.  A  large  hook  at  the  end  of  a  stroke  indicates 
the  additum  of  -ekon  (as  in  fashion,  action,  dec).    This  hook  easily 

combines  with  the  circle  <,  as  in        aetiom,    yt  positions.    The 

circle  s  made  large  indicates  ss  or ss,  as  isi^pieces,  C^  losses.  The 
vowel  between  s  and  s  {x)  may  be  marked  inside  the  circle,  as  in 

-/ «««i».  Jj>  «»ri«n«..   m  d«to  .  fc««tb«»d  to  »  loop 

signifies  tf,  as  in  >^  stsp,  ^  po^,  while  a  longer  loop  indicates  sir,  as 
In  /p  mustor,  „~.^  mitutet.  The  loop  may  be  continued*  through 
tiie  consonantal  stroke  and  terminate  in  a  circle  to  denote  sis  and 
Urs,  as  in  ^  boasts,  ^^^  minsters.   The  loop  written  on  the  kft 


or  kmer  skle  of  a  straight  stroke  fanpHes  the  •  book  and  so  signifies 

«/,  as  hi  H«  agaitut,  ^  danced*  A  carve  (or  a  straight  stroke 
with  a  final  book)  written  double  length  implin  the  ad^tkn  of  ir, 

dr^O€aw,nin\^faihtit,Y^  kiler,^^  Mnder,\^fendtr, 

y^  fsmdm.  This  pnM:tioe  Is  quite  sale  in  the  case  of  corves^  but 
a  straight  stroke  should  not  be  lengthened  in  this  way  when  there 
is  danger  of  reading  it  as  a  double  letter.  The  lineal  consonant- 
signs  may  stand  alone  to  represent  certain  short  and  common 
words  as  m  many  of  the  old,  a,  b,  c  systems,  with  this  difference, 
that  in  the  old  systems  each  letter  represents  seveial  words,  but  in 
phonography,  in  almost  every  case,  only  one.  By  writing  the 
noriaontal  strokes  in  two  positions  with  respect  to  the  line  (above 
and  on)  and  the  othere  in  three  positions  (entirely  above,  resting 
on  and  passing  through  the  line)  tne  number  is  nearly  trebled,  and 
very  bnef  signs  are  obtained  for  some  seventy  or  eighty  common 
shOTt  words  (e.g.  bo,  by,  in,  if,  at,  it,  my,  me,  Ac).  A  few  very 
rommno  monosyllables  are  repreaented  by  their  vowel-marks,  as 

,ihe,  remnant  of  C;  ^*»A  remnant  of  ^V^ .  'o*,  remnant  of  ^, 
A  certain  number  of  longer  words  which  occur  frequently  are  con- 
tracted, generally  by  onutting  the  latter  part,  sometimes  a  middle 

part  of  the  word,  as  in  "~\  (fisp)  expect,  L  yi(r)  danger,  - 

(ArA  sh)  chancUristie,  "^  (mf  /  /)  indefatigable.    The  connective 

phrsse  of  the  ia  Intimated  by  writing  the  words  between  which  It 
occurs  near  to  each  other.  The  is  often  expressed  by  a  short 
slanting  stroke  or  tick  joined  to  the  preceding  word  and  generally 
atruck  downwards,  thus  ^^   in  the,  \^  f„  fj^g^ 

Three  principles  which  remain  to  be  noticed  are  of  such  importance 
and  advantage  that  any  one  of  them  would  go  far  to  place  phono- 
graphy at  the  head  of  all  other  systems.  These  are  tne  pnndc^es 
of  positional  writing,  rimilar  outlines  and  phraseo^raphy.  (i)  The 
first  slanting  stroke  of  a  word  can  generally  be  written  so  as  either 
to  lie  entirdy  above  the  line,  or  rest  on  the  line,  or  run  through  the 

Li 


line,  thus 


*  I  — ' 


In  the  case  of  words 


composed  wholly  of  horisontal  strokes  the  last  twopositiooa  (on  and 

through  the  Une)  coincide,  as  **-""  ^_^__.     These  three  positions 

are  called  first,  second  and  third  respectively.  The  first  is  specially 
connected  with  firet-place  vowels  (d,  d;  aw,  6;  t;  oi).  the  Aecond 
with  second-place  vowels  (I,  I;  6,  i),  and  the  third  with  third-i^ce 
vowels  {ee,  {;  0^,  M;  on).  In  a  fully  vocalised  style  position  is  not 
employed,  but  m  the  reporting  style  it  is  of  the  greatest  nse.    Thus 

the  outline  (An)  written  above  the  line  L^  must  be  read  either 
fiMS  or  Tom ;  when  written  resting  on  flie  line  U%  lome  or  lame ; 
when  struck  through  the  line  ^  teem,  team  or  tomb.  By  this 
metiiod  the  number  of  possible  readings  of  an  nnvocaliaed  outline 
is  greatly  reduced.  That  word  in  each  positional  group  which  occurs 
the  most  frequently  need  not  be  vocaJized,  but  the  others  should. 
In  the  case  of  dissyllables  it  is  the  accented  vowel  which  decides  the 

position;    i^va  melhodght  should  be  written  first  position  3» 

mithod  second  position^.-  (2)  Another  way  of  distinguishing 
between  words  having  the  same  consonants  but  different  vowels 
to  vary  the  outline.  The  possibility  of  variety  of  outline  arises  from 
the  fact  that  nuny  consonant  sounds  have  duplicate  or  even  triplicate 
signs,  as  we  have  seen.  For  instance,  r  has  two  lineal  signs  snd  s 
hook  sign,  and  so  each  of  the  words  carter,  curator,  creature  and  creator 
obtains  a  dbtinct  outline.  A  few  simple  rules  direct  the  student 
to  a  proper  choice  of  outline,  but  some  difference  of  practice  obtains 
among  phonographers  in  this  respect.  Lists  of  outlines  for  words 
having  the  same- consonants  are  given  in  the  instruction  books; 
the  Reporter's  Assistant  contains  the  outline  of  every  word  written 
with  not  more  than  three  strokes,  and  the  Phonographic  Dictionary 
gives  the  vocalised  outline  of  every  word  in  the  language.  Aided 
by  a  true  phonetic  representation  01  sounds,  by  occasional  vocalisa- 
tion, variety  of  outline,  and  the  context,  the  phonographic  verbatim 
reporter  should  never  misread  a  word.*  (3)  Lastly,  pnrascography. 
It  has  been  found  that  in  numberless  cases  two  or  more  woras  may 
be  written  without  lifting  the  pen.    A  judicious  use  of  this  practice 

*  Phonography  is  so  legible  that  the  experiment  of  handing  the 
shorthand  notes  to  phonographic  compositors  has  often  been  tried 
with  complete  success.  A  speech  of  Kichsrd  Cobden,  on  the  Com 
Laws,  delivered  at  Bath  on  17th  September  1845,  and  occupying  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  was  reported  almost  vert>atim,  and  the  notes, 
with  a  few  vowels  filled  in,  handed  to  the  compositors  of  the  Bath 
Journal,  who  set  them  up  with  the  usual  accuracy.  A  notice  of  the 
occurrence  appeared  the  next  day  in  the  Bath  Journal,  and  was 
immediately  transferred  to  the  columns  of  The  Times  and  other 
newspapers.  Mr  Reed  tried  the  same  ex|>eriroent  with  equal  success, 
the  notes  being  handed  to  the  compositors  in  their  original  state 
{Phonetic  Journal,  1884,  p.  337). 
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promotes  legibility,  and  the  taving  of  time  it  very  considerable. 
Words  written  thus  should  be  closely  connected  in  sense  and  awkward 

Joinings  avoided.    Such  phrases  are       /  0m,  V  /  ha»0,  n/'you  art, 

«v-N you  maXf  [  il  would,  ^U  wof*td  not, 'u^^  wt  an,  c/V.  w$  kaot, 

«/<^  .W0  hat»  not,  *'''^**^V      w$  htno  immt  bun,  'T^  my  iear 

ffUndi,  ^"-N      as  far  as  possibU,  S-%.     for  tk*  most  part,  and 

many  thousands  of  others.  For  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  good 
phraseogram  for  a  common  phrase,  it  is  often  advisable  to  omit 
some  part  of  the  consonant  outline.     Thus  the  phrase  you  must 

neottsa  that  may  very  well  be  written  ,^^ 1  {you  must  rteolUa 

thai).  Lists  of  recommended  phraseograms  are  given  in  the 
Phonographic  Phrase  Booh,  the  Legal  Phrase  Booh  and  the  Railway 
Phrase  Booh, 

Specimens  of  Phonography. 
Corresponding  Style. 


V. 


■i. 


'    In    "S-.      V.    •   V-    • 


^  ^  /  -t  - 


Kby. — If  all  the  feelings  of  a  patriot  glow  in  our  bosoms  on  a 
perusal  of  those  eloquent  speeches  which  are  delivered  in  the  senate. 
or  in  those  public  assembUes  where  the  people  are  frequently  con- 
vened to  exercise  the  birthright  of  Britons — we  owe  it  to  shcMrthand. 
If  new  fervour  be  added  to  our  devotion,  and  an  additional  stimulus 
be  imparted  to  our  exertions  as  Christians,  by  the  eloquent  appeals 
and  encouraging  statements  made  at  the  anniversaries  of  our  various 
reli^us  societies — ^we  owe  it  to  shorthand.  If  we  have  an  oppor- 
tumty  in  interesting  judicial  cases,  of  examining  the  evidence,  and 
learmng  the  proceedings  with  as  much  certainty,  and  nearly  as  much 
minuteness,  as  if  we  had  been  present  on  the  occasbn— ^we  owe  it  to 
shorthand.  * 

Reporting  Style. 


i  ^ 


'^  — 


^1 

V  -c^  ^  V.  u 

w  ' )  -^ 


\p 


Key  (the  phrase(^;Tams  being  indicated  by  hyphens). — Char- 
acteristics OP  THE  Ace. — The  peculiar  ancl  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of. the  present-aee  are-in  every  respect  remarkable. 
Unquestionably^  an  extraoroinary  and  universal-change  has  com- 
menced in-the  internal  as-well-as-the  external-world — in-the-mind- 
of-man  as-well-as-in-the  habits  of  society,  the  one  indeed  being-the 
necessary-consequence  of  the  other.  A  rational  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  in-which-mankind  are  at-present  placed  must- 
show-US  that  influences  of  the  most-important  and  wonderful 
character  have-been  and  are  operating  in-such-a-manner-as4o 
bring-about  if-not-a  reformation,  a  thorough  revolution  in-the- 
orjanization  of  society.  Never  in-the-history-of-the-world  have 
benevolent  and  philanthropoc  institutions  for-the  relief  of  domestic 
Jund  public  affliction ;  societies  for-the  promotion  of  manufacturing, 
commercial  and  agricultural  interests;  associations  for-the  instruc- 
tion of  the  masses,  the  advancement  of  Uterature  and  science,  the 


development  of-trae  poltdcal-prindples,  for-tttet 
of-evenr  description  of  knowledge  and-the-bringiw-aboot  of-cmy 
kind-oi  reform, — been-ao  numerous,  so  eflEident  and  so  iadefatigibie 
in-their  operatkn  as  at-the-present-day. 

An  enumeration  made  in  1894  showed  that  95%  ol  British 
newspaper  reporters  used  Pitman's  system;  but  theic  aie  still 
numerous  varieties  preferred  by  individuals.  Of  the 
systems  published  since  the  invention  of  pbonogn^khy 
'the  principal  are  A.  M.  Bdll's  Stenophonog^apky 
(Edinburgh,  1853),  Professor  J.  D.  Everett's  (London,  1877}, 
Pocknell's  Legible  Shorthand  (London,  x88x),  and  J.  M.  Sfean's 
adulation  (the  Sloan-Duployan)  of  the  French  system  gI 
Duploy£  (1882).  More  recent  essays  in  English  ahiMthand  are 
almost  entirely  in  the  direction  of  script  chaxactcis  with  00s- 
nected  vowels,  as  contrasted  with  the  geometric  fonns  acd 
disjoined  vowels  of  Pitman's  phonography.  The  majority  are 
founded  on  the  French  system  of  the  brothers  DTq)loy^  bot 
Cursive  Shorthand  (Cambridge,  1889),  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Ca&adar, 
and  Current  Shorthand  (Oxford,  1892),  by  Dr  Hcnxy  Sweet, 
may  be  noted  as  original  methods,  the  first  having  a  phocctic, 
and  the  second  both  an  orthographic  and  a  phonetic,  basis. 

The  distinctive  features  in  recent  shorthand  history  have  been 
the  widely-extended  employment  of  the  art,  the  increased  atten- 
tion paid  to  instruction  and  the  growth  of  stenographic  societks. 
Throughout  the  civilized  world  the  systems  employed  are  those  of 
the  leading  authors  of  the  X9th  century;  earlier  systems  have 
now  a  numerically  small  number  of  practitionos.  Shorthand 
has  become  an  almost  indispensable  qualification  for  the  axnuas- 
ensis,  and  practical  stenographic  ability  b  a  necessary  cquipmeiA 
of  the  typewriter  operator.  In  professional  and  commcrdil 
offices,  and  more  recently  in  the  services,  dictation  to  shorthand 
writers  has  become  general.  Shorthand  has  been  included  amoEg 
examination  subjects  for  the  army,  navy,  dvil  service  ai^ 
medicine  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  other 
cotmtries.  Its  inclusion  in  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of 
1889  was  the  first  recognition  of  shorthand  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment, and  it  was  subsequently  comprised  in  the  codes  of  ele- 
mentary day  and  evening  continuation  schools.  It  fiist  becase 
an  examination  subject  for  secondary  schools  in  the  Oxford  Local 
Examination  in  i8iS8,  but  the  Society  of  Arts  has  examined 
students  of  polytechnics,  &c.,  in  shorthand  since  X876.  Examina- 
tions in  connexion  with  the  phonographic  system  of  Isaac 
Pitman  date  from  1845. 

In  1887  the  tercentenary  of  the  origination  of  modem  shorthand 
by  Timothy  Bright  and  the  jubilee  of  Isaac  Pitman's  phono- 
graphy were  celebrated  by  the  holding  of  the  first  International 
Shorthand  Congress  in  London.  Subsequent  congresses  were 
held  at  Paris  (X889),  Munich  (1890),  when  a  statue  of  Gabds- 
berger  was  unveiled;  Berlin  (1891),  Chicago  (1893),  Stockholm 
(1897),  Paris  (1900),  &c  These  gatherings  have  promoted  the 
improved  organization  of  stenographic  practitkmers  in  the 
respective  countries.  After  the  first  congress,  three  natiooai 
organizations  were  established  in  Great  Britain  by  Pitman 
writers,  which  take  the  place  of  the  Phonetic  Society  (estabhshed 
in  1843  and  dissolved  in  1895).  In  America  the  forraatksn  of 
national  associations  for  reporters  and  teachers  followed  the 
fifth  congress. 

As  regards  speed  in  shorthand  writing,  it  may  be  menticned 
that  at  the  exhibition  at  Olympia  (London)  in  1908,  the  "  World's 
Shorthand  Championship  "  was  awarded  for  220  'words  a  misate 
for  five  minutes.  But  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  rate  of  250 
words  a  minute  has  been  accomplished.  It  may  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  such  a  rate  cannot  be  wanted  for  any  practical 
purpose,  since  the  fastest  public  ^)eaker  never  speaks  anything 
like  250  words  a  minute,  even  though  for  a  demonstration  such 
a  thing  could  be  done.  The  average  rate  of  public  spraking  is 
from  120  to  150  words  a  minute. 

Fortigit  Shorthand  Systems, 

To  complete  the  history  of  the  subject,  the  foHowing  notes  on 
systems  introduced  in  various  European  countries  may  be  uaefoL 

German. — C.  A.  Ramsay's  Tacheographia  (Frankfort.  1679,  and 
several  times  afterwards  until  1 743)  was  an  adaptation  of  T.  Sbeltoo'a 
English  system.    Moaengeil  (1797)  first  practically  introduced  short- 


SHORTHOUSE 


hind  wriline  into  G«iimiy  in  aA  adapuikm  of  the  Tivfcx-SertiB 

incihod.     l&iKhr.  iiSoS    i>  »  modi&alion  o(  Mc«       f       Oi 

Honlig'i  (1J07)  ate  burd  ihoie  o(  an  jnonyin       wn  rtni- 

beci.  1798),  flelni  (18JO),  Thoo  (181S).  on 

CrilfenBni,  1830),  Nowack  (ISw),  Innthcn       i 

aulhor  (Munich,  183I)  and  fflndo  (1855)      rf       jh] 

a  •ecoad  ■vBtm  (1S19)  in  Khkh  Hcmugs  !« 

the  Momgeil  Homig  tjnm  are  bajta  Ba 

SUrki     ai      On  l^DB.      (Boo    a  do*  urn 

u  burd   ha  Dt  E  luoo      \  dW     Km      Other   v 

of  Lwh  lin     S  o      J   Bnde     8  I)    Nowack     au 

•rh  h  Ehr      pKuomploycd  aawcUaB  cheorc       B 

ClmmnTt     «4S    a  modifica  no  ol  5e  wyti    ph    rvra 

Schm        Ssoi    riKhUck     M      aiTprod      u™    f^ 

tba   a  aD  anonymoui  au  liof  (  S71    ba«d  out 

ud  Ham     N  wuk    a  bi>  later  method  a. 


Mbeoldand 

,  i.|.  Vdieo'.ji876> 
■d  (rom  the  Frencn 


._  ....  tlw  Mralidit 

_ ,_ _j!  that  el  W.  StoTi* 

-,.   , , >,  iSjj)  allcmptnl  in  hii  i'iemtrtfHus 

MM  tlw  two  ntthoda.    WfiSc  CabtUbHgcr'i ■—' 

IFay«.    Ro1ltr'«{lf--'— "-■- ■-' 

_rr rapidly  hrtn  forgoltciL  'The  ackoolB  oj 

Ca&dBtETEer'BBy>te(nwdiadap1ed(aEnKli«hbyA.GeigFT(Drk  .'-^'.^n, 
1B60  aod  1873).  who  adbrird  too  doKiy  to  the  Gernwin  {ifil'.i  .\\, 
And  oioR  nicceurully  by  H.  Richler  [Landon,  188a).  and  ^t.'Lc '■ 
tv  C  Michaclii  (Berlin,  IS6j). 

French. — The  earliest  French  cyitem  worthy  of  uotTce  Ib  ili  <■  cf 
Coulon  deTb^venot  (1777).  En  which  the  vowelaaredisioliml  i- im 
the  conwiiantt.  Later  may  be  divided  Inio  two  claun.  those  <1.  ri.cd 
J-om  Taylor't  Enilijh  ayiieiii,  traotUled  in  1791  by  T.  f.  I!.  ■  i, 
and  Ihofl!  Invented  in  Fnnce.  The  latter  are  M  Co.il.  :.  .« 
Thfvenot'i;    (i)  mtcms  founded  on  the  principle  erf  ihr  inifir     .n 


Gu^nin,  Ac-    Ami 


On'cMM's  are'li^'lho^'of  it'mrPari7?l8«l, 
[SiS),  Pole!  (1S41),  the  Duployi  broihcn  (1868), 


a  Mutit  whove  ayaieni 

ler  JI,  jBo?,  a  public  profesaonhip  of  vhort hand  V 
rid.  Marti  being  ihe  lirH  profeuor.    Founded 


Ilalia*. — Italian  tnnihtiina  and  adaptationt  of  Taylor'i  lyiiem 
iucceeded  one  another  in  comidenble  numben  from  Amami  (1809) 
to  Dtanehini  [1S71).  Delpino'i  (1819}  it  the  beat  The  CabclV 
bener-Noe  ayatem  (ISI^  baa  Ealned  maay  foltowera. 

iliUcL— J.  fMjncr'i  Dotch  method  (1673)  waa  an  adaptation  ol 

and  Douaert  flUg)  received  priaea  from  the  government  for  their 
—  '-•--     -■  ---'a  St^er   (iWrJ   tranilatcd  ''--'--■ '- 


&abe"ib 


Lbeltberger'i  ayttem  wai  Iran' 
d  Stolac%  by  RcinboM  (iWi! 


fond  to  Dutch  t^  Rietiup  (1869)1 


Adaputiooi  of  Cabetabertn'i  aBabod  have  also  ( 


1013 

»  Into  u« 


[Lomi    ,    eSi  cge 

ktTislBrTt/us  uber  Itno      b  B4       ma     y         oncal 

An  en     £liniilu^«jur  all  cMnnni     nek.  Slnufni  ku 

ICoeiLn       s         R.         hir  Suiap  lA     mad  CtidaJiU 

W  BtiaUui     (Le  piH     8&>  ,     Kneg        alaitniau  ia 

SUn  t">  j:       T^     Dt  Weatby     *bia       Ear     Skorfkud 

iMiiu  (London     SI        T  An  eno  erllaiii     tlcmi 

ku    ber      ■secuneni   London     88t  Kxrd    SlparlB         Ida 

.eae     omtkt    skboo  A»d(Londan 

dt  SloUstital IMiw  1^ Uu LtUrabm :^ Skrnl' 
•tt   abonhand   booka  a....   ..«   w«,....«    ,...„.».     ........    _,^ 

publioiliana  daalinf  fully  irith  the  Uitoryandpnctkc  of  ■hnrlkand 
ftre  the  Traiuatliaiu  nf  the  London  Congreia  la  1S87.  and  amilar 

ablicalions  in  emineiion  with  Later  cnngreHai  BMieinfihy  el 
w(*4«),  by  I.  We«by.Cib«n,  Ll-D.  (London,  1887),  Irea'i-  'f 
EnDliih.  colonial  and  American  anthon;     ^kankimd  Iml 
aaJ /VMlici.  by  I.  E.  RockweU.  ot -■  '  " 

Education    (Waafilnglon,    i8oj).    de 
throughout   the  world:     and  Etawim  eriFiaug  d, 
jranitiici  cl  ll'anitrri.  by  Dr  Thicrry-Micg  (Verwil 


It  Charlc! 


le  llnhed  States  Bureau  of 
inr   with   ihorthand    work 


(iSj^-ijoj),    Englijh 


9lh  ot  Scplember  1834.  He  was  the  eldest  un  of  Jowph  Shon 
houae.  chemical  manufactureT,  and  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  John 
Hawker,  of  the  ume  town.    He  was  educated  at  Gmve  Houae, 

and  upon  leaving  idiool  entered  bil  lathci'a  business,  in  which 
he  was  all  his  life  activriy  engaged.  He  married,  in  1857,  Sarah, 
daughter  of  John  Scott,  of  Birminffham.  His  literary  interest 
was  fostered  by  a  local  essay  dub,  to  which  he  i^nlribuled  many 
papers.  Il  was  not  until  he  was  nearly  fifty  years  old  tbit 
Shotihouse  made  hia  public  appearance  as  an  author,  tmd  even 
Inflaanl,  had    undiirgone 


«  for  01 


n  MS.,  1 


Ithe 


author  eventually  printed  one  bundred  copies  for  private  circula- 
tion.   Oncol  thesefound  its  way  into  thi:  hands  of  Mrs  Humphry 

appearance  was  a  quiet  one;  but  Gladstone  was  at  once  struck 
by  Its  quality,  and  made  its  reputation  by  his  praise.  It  became 
the  most  discussed  book  of  the  day,  and  its  author  was  suddenly 
famous.  Besides  Jskn  Intliianl  [iSSi),  Shoithouse  publiihed 
Tie  liuk  Sihoolmaslir  Mark  (i8Sj).  Sir  Padwl  (1886),  Tim 
Counlta  £iv  and  ^  rescter  0}  Uu  Viclin  (iSSa),  and  Blaicit, 
Lady  Falaiti  (1891);    but  none  of  lhes<  " 


[U  always 


>c  as  "  the 
as  originaUy  a  Quaker, 


author  of  Jain  InifisarU." 

but  the  appeal  of  the  Anglican  Church  w 

and  he  was  baptiied  into  its  body  before  the  appearance  of  his 

story.    Somcthiugof  hisown  stress  of  religious  transition  ippeui 

in  the  charact»  of  his  hero,  who  is  pictured  as  living  in  the  lime 

of  Ihe  Civil  War,  ■  pupii  of  Ibe  Jesuits,  a  pbilosopbeT  and  % 

Flalonist,  who  il  yet  tnie  to  the  National  Church.    The  story. 


I0I4 


SHOSHONG— SHOVELER 


which  is  deeply  mystical  and  imaitjnative,  has  for  its  central  idea 
the  dangers  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  and  the  necessity  of 
intuitive  religion  to  progress  and  culture.  It  is  a  work  fuU  of 
opulent  colour  and  aowdcd  life,  no  less  than  of  philosophy 
and  spiritual  beauty.  Shorthouse's  work  was  always  marked  by 
high  earnestness  of  purpose,  a  luxuriant  style  and  a  genuinely 
spiritual  quality.  He  lacked  dramatic  faculty  and  the  work- 
manlike conduct  of  narrative,  but  he  had  almost  eveiy  other 
quality  of  the  bom  novelist.  He  died  at  Edgbaston  on  the  4th 
of  March  1903. 

See  The  Life,  Letters  and  Literary  Remains  of  /.  Henry  ShortJumfe, 
edited  by  his  wife  (3  volSb,  1905). 

SHOSHONG,  a  town  in  the  British  protectorate  of  Bechuana- 
land,  formerly  the  chief  settlement  of  the  eastern  Bamangwato. 
It  is  about  200  m.  N.N.E.  of  Mafeking  and  30  m.  N.  of  Shoshong 
Road  Station  on  the  Cape  Town-Bulawayo  railway.  The  town 
is  situated  3000  ft.  above  the  sea  in  the  valley  of  the  Shoshong, 
an  intermittent  tributary  of  the  Limpopo.  T\it  site  was  origin- 
aUy  chosen  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Bamangwato  as  bdn^ 
easily  defensible  against  the  Matabde.  At  the  time  of  the  declara- 
tion of  a  British  piQotectorate  in  1885  Shoshong  had  ao,ooo  to 
30,000  inhabitants,  including  about  twenty  Europeans.  Being 
the  meeting  place  of  trade  routes  from  south  and  north  it  was  of 
considerable  importance  to  early  explorers  and  traders  in 
South-Central  Africa,  and  a  mission  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  (preceded  for  many  years  by  a  station  of  the 
Hermannsburg  Lutheran  Missionary  Sodety)  was  founded  here 
in  1862.  Owing,  however,  to  the  scarcity  of  water  at  Shoshong, 
Khama,  the  chidt  of  the  Bamangwato,  and  most  of  hu  followers 
removed  about  1890  to  Palapye — $0  m.  NJi.  of  Shoshong — and 
later  to  Serowe  to  the  north-west  of  Palapye.  Like  Shoshong, 
these  places  are  built  in  valleys  of  tributaries  of  the  Limpopo. 
Shoshong  was  not  entirely  deserted  and  has  a  population  of  about 
800  (see  Bechuakaland). 

SHOTIS,  a  mining  and  manufacturing  parish  of  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland.  It  comprises  dght  villages,  parts  of  two  others,  and 
the  town  of  Cleland  (including  Omoa)  and  is  served  by  the  North 
British  and  Caledonian  railways.  Pop.  (1891)  11,957;  (x9oO 
15,562.  The  parish  contains  large  ironworks,  tile,  fire-day  and 
brick-works,  and  quarries,  and  indudes  the  Lanark  district 
asylum  and  a  fever  hospital  The  curious  name  of  Omoa  is 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  his  property  by  some  soldier  or 
tailor  who  had  settled  here  after  the  wars  in  Honduras,  of  which 
Omoa  is  a  seaport.  Matthew  Baillie  (1761-^1823),  famous  for 
his  researches  in  morbid  anatomy,  and  Janet  Hamilton  (1795- 
1873),  the  poetess,  were  bom  in  Uie  parish  of  Shotts. 

SHOULDER  (in  O.E.  sculder,  cognate  with  Ger.  SchuUer, 
Dutch  sckoudetf  Swed.  skuldraf  &c;  the  root  is  unknown), 
the  name  of  that  part  of  the  body  of  man  and  animak  where 
the  upper  arm  or  fore-leg  articulates  with  the  collar  bone  and 
shoulder-blade  (see  Joints). 

SHOVEL,  SIR  CL0UDESLE7  [or  Clowdisley  Shovell  as 
he  seems  to  have  spdt  the  name  himself]  {c.  1650^x707),  English 
admiral,  was  baptised  at  Cockthoipe  in  Norfolk  on  the  25th  of 
November  1650,  and  went  to  sea  under  the  care  of  his  kinsman 
Sir  Christopher  Mynns.  He  set  himself  to  study  navigation,  and, 
owing  to  his  able  seamanship  and  brave  and  open-hearted 
disposition,  became  a  general  favourite  and  obtained  quick 
promotion.  In  1674  b®  sorved  as  lieutenant  under  Sir  John 
Narborough  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  burned  four  men-of- 
war  under  the  castles  and  walls  of  Tripoli,  belonging  to  the 
pirates  of  that  place.  He  was  present  as  captain  of  the  "  Edgar  " 
(70)  at  the  first  fight  at  Bantiy  Bay,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  knighted.  In  1690  he  convoyed  William  m.  across  St 
George's  Channd  to  Ireland;  the  same  year  he  was  made 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Beachy 
Head  on  zoth  July.  In  1692  he  was  appointed  rear-admirad 
of  the  red,  and  joined  Admiral  Russell,  under  whom  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  La  Hogue,  by  being  the  first  to  break 
through  the  enemy's  line.  Not  long  after,  when  Admiral  Russell 
was  superseded,  Shovd  was  put  in  joint  command  of  the  fleet 
with  Admiral  Killigrew  and  Sir  Ralph  DelavaL    In  1702  he 


brought  home  the  spoils  of  the  French  and  Spaidsh  fleets  froa 
Vigo,  after  their  capture  by  Sir  George  Roc^,  and  in  1704  he 
served  under  Sir  George  Rooke  in  the  Mediterranean  and  co- 
operated in  the  taking  of  Gibndtar.  In  January  1704  he  was 
named  rear-admiral  of  En^and,  and  shortly  afterwards  com- 
mander-in-diief  of  the  British  fleets.  He  co-operated  with  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  in  the  capture  ci  Barcelona  in  1705,  and 
commanded  the  naval  part  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  00 
Toulon  in  October  1707.  When  returning  with  the  fleet  to 
England  his  ship,  the  "  Association,"  at  eight  o'clock  at  night 
on  the  22nd  of  October,  stmck  on  the  rocks  near  Sdlly,  and  vas 
seen  by  those  on  board  the  "  St  George  "  to  go  down  in  three 
or  four  minutes'  time,  not  a  soul  being  saved  of  800  men  that 
were  on  board.  The  body  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was  cast 
ashore  next  day,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  alive  when  he  reached  the  shore  at  PortheOick 
Cove,  but  was  murdered  by  a  woman  for  the  sake  of  his  lia^ 

See  Life  and  GUnious  Actions  of  Sir  dondeOey  Skoael  (1707); 
Burnet's  Own  Times;  various  diacassions  in  Notes  and  Queiia, 
5th  aeries,  vols.  x.  and  xL;  and  T.  H.  Cooke.  Skipmrmk  if  Sir 
Cloudesley  Skml  (1883). 

SHOVEL  (O.E.  scofi,  from  root  of  scufan^  to  shove,  posh, 
d.  Ger.  Schaufd,  also  Sckuppe,  scoop),  an  implement  or  tool, 
consisting  of  a  broad  flat  blade  with  edges  or  sides  turned  op 
fixed  to  a  wooden  handle  terminating  in  a  bow  like  a  spade.  U 
is  used  for  lifting  or  removing  sudi  loow  substances  as  cosl, 
gravel  and  the  like. 

SHOVELER*  formerly  spdt  Shovzlak,  and  more  ancieotly 
Shoveiaxo,  a  word  by  which  used  to  be  meant  the  bird  now 
almost  invariably  called  Spoonbill  (9.*.),  but  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  x6th  century  transferred  to  one  hitherto  generally,  and 
in  these  days  locally,  knowir  as  the  Spoon-billed  Duck— the 
Anas  dypeata  of  Linnaeus  and  Rkynckaspis  or  Spattda  dypeaia 
of  modem  writers.    All  these  names  refer  to  the  shape  of  the 
bird's  bill,  which,  combined  with  the  remarkably  long  lamdloe 
that  beset  both  maxilla  and  mandible,  has  been  thought  snffidenl 
to  remove  the  spedes  from  the  Linnaean  genus  Anas.    Excepi 
for  the  extraordinary  formation  of  this  feature,  which  canies 
with  it  a  dumsy  look,  the  male  Shoveler  would  pass  for  oik  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  this  generally  beautiful  group  of  Iwxis. 
As  it  is,  for  bright  and  variegated  colouring,  there  are  few  of 
his  kindred  to  whom  he  is  inferior.    His  golden  eye,  his  dark 
green  head,  surmounting  a  breast  of  pure  white  and  mccceded 
by  underparts  and  flanks  of  rich  bay,  are  conqncuous;  while 
his  deep  brown  back,  white  scapuUs,  lesser  wing-coverts  (ofta 
miscallpd  shoulders)  of  a  glaucous  blue,  and  glossy  green  speculum 
bordered  with  white  present  a  wonderful  (»ntrast  of  the  richest 
tints,  heightened  again  by  his  bright  orange  feet.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  female,  excepting  the  blue  wing-coverts  she  has  in 
common  with  her  mate,  is  habited  very  like  the  ordinary  W3d- 
Duck,  A,  boscas.    The  Shoveler  is  not  an  abundant  species,  and 
in  Great  Britain  its  distribution  is  local;  but  its  numbers  have 
remarkably  increased  since  the  passing  of  the  Wild-Fowl  Pxotec* 
tion  Act  in  1876,  so  that  in  certain  districts  it  has  regained  its 
old  position  as  an  indigenous  member  of  the  Fauna.    It  has^not 
ordinarily  a  vary  high  northern  range,  but  inhsbits  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  passing  southwards,  like  most 
of  the  Anatidae  towaids  'Winter,  constantly  read4ng  India, 
Ceylon,  Abyssinia,  the  Antilles  and  Central  America,  wlule  it 
is  known  to  have  occurred  at  .that  season  in  Colombia,  and, 
according  to  Gould,  in  Australia.    Generally  resembling  in  its 
habits  the  other  freshwater  ducks,  the  Shoveler  has  one  pecoli- 
arity  that  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  mentioned,  and  cme  that  is 
perhaps  correlated  with  the  structure  of  its  bill.    It  seems  to  be 
especially  given  tQ  feeding  on  the  surface  of  the  wata  immedi> 
ately  above  the  qpot  where  diving  ducks  (Puligidissae)  axe 
employing  themsdves  beneath.    On  sudi  occasions  a  pair  of 
Shovelers  may  be  watched,  almost  for  the  hour  together,  tirim- 
ming  in  a  dcde,  about  a  yard  in  diameter,  their  heads  turned 
inwards  towards  its  centre,  their  bills  immersed  vertically  in  the 
water,  and  engaged  in  sifting,  by  means  of  the  long  iemtOat 
before  mentioned,  the  floating  matters  that  are  disturbed  by 
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tbetr  nibmosed  lllle*  wid  rite  to  the  lop.  Thcw  gyrttiom  ue 
executed  witb  Uw  gmlot  ease,  cub  Shovels  of  the  pair  merely 
tiiinetbeouteri™  toinpelil  on  Hi  drculir  course, 

FouroEber  niecia  of  Ue  Benui  Sfaiulti,  ill  pounsine  the  c]iu- 
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cbieiir  ipMled  wllfi'dirk  bibwn,  ai 
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ur  thin  the  lenuile  □ 


the  eye,  venr  Hke  lElt  wUch  is  [ound  in  the  Saulh-Ameriran  T.  iie- 
wineed  Tejl  IQiitnmdiilt  lyaioplrra),  bui  to  much  le-i  n,!  iiib 
CUrll  othcrlhat  thdrqadlSctiminrtncsi  hus  beenili^iilcin''  <    od 

IHHEVEPORT,  t  city  and  ibe  nfAtel  of  C«]do  Puiih, 
Louiiiuii,  U.S.A.,  on  ihe  Red  river,  in  Ihe  N.W.  put  of  the 
f  Teui  border.    Pop.   (1890)    11,979;   {1900) 
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.;  (■910, 


It  ii  the  letond  dly  of  the  iUie  in  populaiion.  It  a  letved  by 
the  Vicksbuig.  Shieveport  &  Fadfic,  Ihe  Homtoti  &  Shcevepon, 
Ihe  Kansu  City  Soulhem,  the  St  Louii  &  South- WBlern,  Ihe 
Louiaitna  Railniy  &  Navigation  Company,  the  Teua  It  Pacific 
(main  Une  and  t<n>  bnnchca],  Ihe  Louisiana  &  Arkansas,  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  and  Ihe Missouri.Kanias&Teiaa railways 
and  hy  boats  on  Ihe  Red  river.  In  the  dly  are  the  Sute  Charily 
Hospilal  (1S71),  the  T.  E,  Scbumpen  Memorial  Hospital  (1910), 
Ihe  Genevieve  Orphanage  (1S99)  and  the  Sbreveport  Training 
School  (190S).  Owing  to  its  situation  and  excelteni  iTanaportation 
Facililiet  the  city  has  a  large  trade.  The  surrounding  country 
Is  a  rich  agricultural  region,  mainly  devoted  to  the  production 
of  coLlon,  for  which  Shreveport  is  the  principal  shipping  point, 
Live-iIDck  and  cattle  products  are  trade  items  of  importance. 
Thesiluilionoftiiedly  (about  170  m.  east  of  Dallas,  and  some- 
what farther  from  Little  Rock,  Hi 
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1906  of  the  important  Caddo  oil 
and  gai  fields  noith  of  the  city  has  added  greatly  to  its  industrial 

compresses  and  cstton-Med  oil  mills,  machine  and  raOway  shops, 
and  ice  and  molasses  factories.    In  1905  its  facloiy  product 

port  was  settled  abolil  1835,  incorporated  ai  a  town  in  1839, 
and  thailercd  as  a  dty  in  1S71.  II  was  named  in  honour  of 
Henry  Miller  Shreve  (i78S'iSj4},  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  who 
)o  I  Si  5  ascended  Ihe  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  riven  id  Louisville 
Id  Ihe  "  Enieiprise,"  the  fiisl  steam 
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Unionists  in  1861,  Shrevepott  Was  occujMed  by  the 
ofhdals  of  the  stale.  In  Ihe  Sfiring  of  1S63  and  again  in  that 
of  1864  it  was  the  objective  ol  coinbined  naval  and  Land  eipedi- 
tioia  made  by  Ihe  Union  fores  up  Ihe  Red  river  under  command 
oi  Admiral  David  D.  Porter  and  General  N.  P.  Banks,  Ibe 
Confedeiale  commander  in  Louisiana  being  Genera]  Richard 
Taylor,  with  General  E.  Kirby  Smith  in  charge  of  the  entire 
trans-Mississippi  departmenl.  la  1B63  Shteveport  was  not 
seriously  Ihrealened.  In  1S64  when  the  Federals  were  within 
two  marches  of  the  dty  thej'  were  worsted  by  Taylor  at  Mansfidd 
(on  Ihe  8Ih  of  April)  1  on  the  neit  day  Ihe  Conf edcrales  in  their 
lum  met  with  a  demorallting  repulse  at  Pleasant  Hill. 

SHREW,'  a  term  applied  to  the  spedes  of  Ihe  family  Sorieidat 
o(  the  mammalian  order  Inaectivora  {q.r.),  but  in  the  British 
" ID  and  ituer  shrews  {Sonx  oronnu  and 
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ommon  shrew,  or,  properly,  ihrew-mous 
(iina  is  by  lar  the  commoner  of  Ibe  Iwo,  is  a  1 
This  woid,  whence  comet  the  panidptal  adiectiv 
u(e,  originally  meant  malicioui,  and.  u  applird  to  a 

lai  spplini  10  Ibe  Sofiddae. 


about  the  aiie  of  a  motue,  vhlcb  it  aoineiihat  nsenUes  in  the 
ihapeoliubody,  tail  and  feet  But  here  the  resemblance  ends, 
for,  unlike  the  mouae,  it  possesses  a  long  and  slender  muazle, 
with  prominent  nostrils,  which  project  Far  beyond  the  lower 
Upi  the  small  eyes  are  almost  concealed  by  Ihe  lur;  the  can 
are  wide,  short  and  provided  inlcmally  with  a  pair  of  deep  folds, 
capable  when  laid  Forwards  oF  dosing  the  entrance^  the  tail, 
which  is  slightly  shorter  than  the  body,  is  quadrangular  in 
section  and  dotbed  more  or  less  densdy  with  moderately  long 
baiifl,  lerminaling  in  a  short  tuft,  bul  in  old  individuals  almost 
naked;  Ihe  feel  are  £ve-Ioed,  the  too  temunaling  in  slender, 
pointed  dawa.  The  deniiiion  ia  very  peculiar  and  chaiacleristic : 
there  are  in  all  thirty-two  leeth,  lipped  with  deep  crimioni  of 
which  twelve  bdong  to  the  lower  jaw;  of  the  remaining  twenty 
ten  occupy  each  tide  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  oF  these  the  first 
three  are  incisors.  The  first  incisor  is  large,  with  a  long  anterior 
canine-like  cusp  and  a  small  posterior  one;  then  Follow  two 
small  single^cusped  teeth;  which  are  succeeded  by  three  similar 
progressively  smaller  teelh,  the  £nt  being  a  canine  and  the 
other  two  prenwhin;  the  next,  a  premolar,  is  large  and  multi- 
cuspid, and  thii  is  fdlowed  by  thiee  molars,  of  which  the  Ihtrd 


triangular  crown.  In  the  low 
iorly  three  teelh  correspODding  to  Ihe  s*vt 
•r,  oi  which  the  first  is  aliuoal  horisontal  ii 


Shrew  {Sordx  ansntui)- 
The  body  is  doihed  irith  dosdy  let 
Fur,  soFl  and  dense,  varying  in  colour  FrotD  light  reddish  to  dark 
brown  above;  Ihe  under  surface  of  bolh  body  and  tail  bang 
greyish;  Ihe  basnf  Four-fiflhs  oF  all  Ihe  hairs  above  and  beneath 
ared^irk  bluish  grey.    On  each  aide  of  the  body,  about  one-third 


Unplet 


variant  oF  that  spedea,  which  il  dosdy  resembles  ir 

form,  bul  Ihe  third  upper  inrisor  ia  shorter,  or  not  longer  than 

the  length  of  the  forearm  and  fool  is  less  in  the  former  species 

Bolh  these  shrews  live  In  the  ndghbourhood  of  woods,  making 

occasionally  even  in  the  midst  of  open  fidda,  inhabiting  the 
disused  burrows  of  field-mice.  Owing  10  Ihdr  amall  size,  dark 
colour,  rapid  movements  and  nocturnal  habit),  Ihcy  easily 
escape  observation.  They  seek  lh«r  food,  which  consists  of 
insects,  grubs,  worma  and  slugs,  under  dead  leavFS,  Fallen  Ireei 
and  in  grassy  places.  They  are  pugnacious,  and  IF  Iwo  or  more 
are  confined  together  in  a  limited  space  Ihey  invariably  fight 
fiercdy,  the  fallen  becoming  Ihe  food  of  the  victorious.  They 
are  also  exceedingly  voradoua,  and  aoon  die  IF  deprived  of  Food; 
and  it  is  probably  10  insuf^dency  of  Food  in  the  ejirly  dry 
autumnal  season  that  the  mortaliiy  among  them  at  that  time 
is  due.  The  breeding-season  eitenda  From  the  end  oF  April 
to  Ihe  b^nniof  oF  August,  and  five  lo  seven,  more  rarely  tm, 
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young  may  1>e  found  in  the  nests;  they  are  naked,  blind  and 
tootUess  at  biith,  but  soon  nin  about  snapping  at  everything 
within  reach. 

The  alpine  shrew  (S.  alpinus)^  restricted  to  the  alpme  region  of 
Central  Europe,  is  slightly  longer  than  the  common  shrew  and 
diffeis  in  its  longer  tail,  which  exceeds  the  length  o(  the  head  and 
body,  in  the  colour  of  the  fur,  which  is  dark  on  both  surfaces, 
and  in  the  large  size  of  the  upper  antepenultimate  premolar. 

The  water-shrew  {Namytfodiens),  the  third  spedes  inhabiting 
England,  differs  from  the  common  shrew  in  being  larger  with  a 
shorter  and  broader  muzzle,  smaller  eyes  and  larger  feet  adai^ed 
for  swimming— the  sides  of  the  feet  and  toies  being  provided  with 
comb-like  fringes  of  stiff  hairs.  The  tail  is  longer  than  the  body, 
imd  has  a  fringe  of  moderately  long  regularly  ranged  hairs,  which 
extend  along  the  middle  of  the  imder  surface  from  the  end  of  the 
basal  third  to  the  extremity.  The  fur  is  long  and  dense,  varying 
in  colour  in  different  individuals;  the  prevailing  shades  are 
dark,  almost  black,  brown  above,  beneath  more  or  less  bright 
ashy  tinged  with  yellowish;  but  occasionally  we  find  individuals 
with  the  imder  surface  dark-coloured.  In  the  number  and  shape 
of  the  teeth  the  water-shrew  differs  from  the  common  shrew: 
there  is  a  premolar  less  on  each  side  above;  the  bases  of  the  teeth 
are  more  prolonged  posteriorly;  and  their  cusps  are  less  stain6d 
brown,  so  that  in  old  individuals  they  often  appear  white.  This 
species  is  aquatic  in  habits,  swimming  and  diving  with  a^ty. 
It  frequents  rivers  and  lakes,  making  burrows  in  the  banks, 
from  which  when  disturbed  it  escapes  into  the  water.  Its  food 
consists  of  water  insects  and  their  larvaej  small  crustaceans 
and  probably  the  fry  of  small  fishes.  It  is  generally  distributed 
throughout  England,  is  less  common  in  Scotland  and  not 
recorded  in  Ireland. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  common  shrew  is  wide,  extending 
eastwards  through  Europe  and  Asia  to  Amurland.  The  lesser 
shrew  extends  through  Europe  and  Asia  to  Sakhalin  Island; 
and  specimens  of  the  water-shrew  have  been  brought  from 
different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  as  far  east  as  the  AitaL  In 
Siberia  the  common  shrew  is  abimdant  in  the  snow-clad  wastes 
about  the  Olenek  river  within  the  arctic  circle.  Other  spedes 
of  red-toothed  shrews  are  restricted  chiefly  to  North  America, 
where  they  are  found  in  greater  variety  than  in  the  Old  World, 
though  Neomys  is  not  represented.  Its  place  is  takeh  by  Sorex 
palustris  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  S.  kydrodromtis  in 
Unalaska  Island,  which,  like  the  water-shrew,  have  fringes  of 
hair  on  the  feet,  but  the  unfringed  tail  and  dentition  of  the 
common  shrew.  Of  the  American  forms  S.  bendiri  is  the  largest. 
Other*  red-toothed  shrews  bdonging  to  the  genus  BlarinOf  dis- 
tinguished from  Sorex  by  the  dentition  and  the  shortness  of  the 
tail,  are  common  in  North  America.  All  red-toothed  shrews 
(except  the  aquatic  forms)  closely  resemble  one  another  in  habits, 
but  the  short-tailed  North  American  shrew  supplements  its 
insectivorous  fare  by  feeding  on  beech -nuts.  In  destroying 
numbers  of  slugs,  insects  and  larvae,  shrews  aid  the  fanner 
and  merit  protection.  Although  their  odour  renders  them 
safe  from  rapacious  animals,  they  are  destroyed  in  numbers 
by  owls.  (G.  E.  D.) 

SHREWSBURY,  EARLS  OF.  The  earldom  of  Shrewsbury, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  English  peerage,  dates  from  the 
lime  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Roger  de  Montgomery  {c,  X030- 
1094),  son  of  another  Roger  de  Montgomery,  known  as  "  the 
Great,"  was  a  councillor  of  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  before 
his  invasion  of  England,  and  was  probably  entrusted  by  William 
with  the  government  of  Normandy  during  the  expedition  of 
1066.  Roger  came  to  England  in  the  following  year  and  recdved 
extensive  grants  of  land  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Obtaining  thus  a  large  territory  in  Sussex,  induding  the  dty  of 
Chichester  and  the  castle  of  Arundd,  he  became  earl  of  Arundel, 
or  probably  and  more  correctly  earl  of  Sussex.  In  1071  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  of  Shropshire  was  granted  to  him, 
carrying  with  it  the  title  of  earl  of  Shropshire,  though,  from  his 
prindpal  residence  at  the  castle  of  Shrewsbury,  he  like  his  suc- 
cessors was  generally  styled  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  He  probably 
exercised  palatine  authority.    He  was  the  founder  of  Shrewsbiuy 


Abbey  in  X083.  His  first  wife  was  Mabd,  daughter  of  tbe 
seigneur  of  Bdesme  and  Alenpon;  hence  his  son  Robcft,  wlm, 
after  the  death  of  another  son,  Hugh,  succeeded  to  the  earlckuss 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Arundel,  was  generally  known  as  Robert  de 
Bdesme  (9.9.) ,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  feudal  ocfales 
in  the  time  of  Heniy  L  Robert  having  been  deprived  of  all  his 
English  estates  and  honours  in  1102,  the  earidom  of  Shrewsboiy 
was  next  conferred  in  1443  on  John,  5th  baron  Talbot,  wfaoee 
descendants  have  borne  the  title  to  the  present  day.  (See 
Talbot;  and  Shrewsbuky,  xst  Eakl  op,  bdow.) 

SHREWSBURY,  CHARLES  TALBOT,  Duxe  ot  (x66o^r7iS). 
only  son  by  his  second  wife  of  Francis  Talbot,  xxth  eak  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  July  1660.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Robert  Brudenell,  2nd  eari  of  Cardigan,  and 
the  notorious  mistress  of  the  and  duke  of  Buckingham,  by  whom 
his  father  was  killed  in  a  dud  in  1668.  Charles  was  a  godstm  of 
King  Charies  II.,  after  whom  he  was  named,  and  be  was  brought 
up  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  in  1679  under  the  inflaence  of 
lillotson  he  became  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Engjland.  On  his 
father's  death  in  1668  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Shxewsbmy ; 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  household  of  Chsries  IL,  and 
served  in  the  army  under  James  II.  But  in  1687  be  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
seven  signatories  of  the  letter  of  invitation  to  William  in  the 
following  year.  He  contributed  towards  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  projected  invasion,  and  having  crossed  to  Holland  to  job 
William,  he  landed  with  him  in  England  in  November  16SS. 
Shrewsbury  became  a  secretary  of  state  in  the  first  administra- 
tion of  William  and  Maiy,  but  he  resigned  office  in  1690  when  the 
tories  gained  the  upper  hand  in  parliament.  While  in  oppoatka 
he  brought  forward  the  triennial  bill,  to  which  the  king  refused 
assent.  In  1694  he  again  became  secretary  of  state;  but  there  is 
some  evidence  that  as  eariy  as  1690,  whm  he  resigned,  he  had 
gone  over  to  the  Jacobites  and  was  ixL  correspondence  with 
James  at  St  Germains,  though  it  has  l)oen  stated  on  the  other 
hand  that  these  relations  were  entered  upon  with  William's 
connivance  for  reasons  of  policy.  However  this  may  be,  WiUJam 
appears  to  have  had  no  suspidon  of  Shrewsbitry's  loyally, 
for  on  the  30th  of  April  1694  the  latter  was  created  marquess  of 
Alton  and  diike  of  Shrew^ury,  and  he  acted  ^as  one  of  the 
regents  during  the  king's  absoice  from  EngjUmd  in  the  two 
following  years.  In  1696  definite  accusations  of  treason  «ere 
brought  against  him  by  Sir  John  Fenwick,  which  William  hinself 
conununicated  to  Shrewsbuzy;  and  about  this  time  the  secretary 
of  state  took  but  a  small  part  in  public  business,  again  pnrfcssiBf 
hb  anxiety  to  resign.  His  plea  of  ill-health  was  a  genuine  one, 
and  in  1700  the  king  rductantly  consented  to  his  retiremcDt  into 
private  life. 

For  the  next  seven  years  Shrewsbury  lived  abroad,  chiefly  at 
Rome,  whence  in  170X  he  wrote  a  celebrated  letter  to  Lord 
Somen  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  public  life  and  declaring 
that  if  he  had  a  son  he  ^*  would  sooner  bind  him  to  a  ooitkiti 
than  a  courtier,  and  a  hangman  than  a  statesman."  On  tie 
accession  of  Queen  Anne  the  whig  leaders  made  an  ineffectual 
attenipt  to  persuade  Shrewsbury  to  return  to  office.  IVhen, 
however,  at  last  he  did  return  to  England  in  X707  he  gradnaliy 
became  alienated  from  his  old  political  associates,  axkd  in  17x0 
he  accepted  the  post  of  lord  chamberlain  in  the  toiy  admizibtrap 
tion  to  which  the  queen  appointed  him  without  the  knowledge 
of  Godolphin  and  Marlborough,  whUe  his  wife  was  at  the  same 
time  made  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber.  After  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  France  for  the  purpose  df  negotiating  preliminaries 
of  peace,  Shrewsbury  became  lord  lieutenant  of  Irdand  in  17x3; 
but  he  was  in  London  in  July  17x4  during  the  memorabk  crisis 
occasioned  by  the  impending  death  of  Queen  Anxie.  On  the 
27  th  of  July,  when  the  queen  was  dying,  the  earl  of  Oxfon! 
recdved  his  long-delayed  dismissal  from  the  office  of  lord 
treasurer.  On  the  30th  Shrewsbury  and  other  mtmstcxs 
assembled  at  Kensington  Palace,  and  being  admitted  to  the 
queen's  bedchamber  Bolingbroke  lecommended  the  appointment 
of  Shrewsbury  to  the  vacant  treasurership;  Anne  at  oacn 
placed  the  stail  of  that  high  office  in  the  duke's  hands.    When 
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temporaries  he  endeavoured  <o  keep  hinuelf  in 
the  exiled  house  of  Stuart  and  mih  the  reig 
England;  but  at  the  two  critical  junctures 
he  acted  decisively  in  favour  of  the  Proti 
At  other  times  he  appeared  weak  and  vadllal 
whole-heartedly  supportHl  either  whigs  or  I 
CD-opcmled  with  each  in  turn.  His  magnanimous  oisposinon 
tavai  him  from  the  vindictivencss  of  the  puty  politician  of  tbe 
period^  and  the  weak  health  from  which  he  uiSered  through 
life  probably  combined  with  a  congenital  lack  of  ambition  to 
prevent  his  grasping  the  powet  which  his  personahty  andlalenta 
might  have  plaod  in  his  hand). 

In  170s  Shrewsbury  married  Adelaide,  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
Faleotti  of  Bologna.  This  lady,  who  is  said  to  have  had  "  a 
great  many  epgaging  qualities  "  be^des  many  accomplishments, 
was  the  subject  ol  much  malicious  gossip.  She  was  the  widow, 
or  as  some  declared,  the  mistress  of  a  Count  Brachiano;  and 
Lady.Cowper  nponed  that  the  lady's  brother  had  forced 
Shrewsbury  to  marry  bet  "  after  an  intrigue  together."  Alter 
Shrewsbury's  return  to  England  the  duchess  became  conspicuous 
in  London  society,  where  the  caustic  wit  of  Lady  Mary  Worlley- 
Montagu  was  eienSsed  at  her  expense.  On  the  accession  of 
George  1.  the  duchess  of  Shrewsbury  became  a  lady  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  a  position  which  she 
retained  till  her  death  on  the  loth  of  June  r;ie.  Shrewsbury 
left  no  children,  and  at  his  death  the  dukedom  became  atinct, 
m  of  Shrewsbury  passing  to  hia  cousin  Gilbert  Talbot 
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SHREWSBUBT.  SUZABBTH  TALBOT  Countess  ot  (ijiS^ 
i6aS)  better  known  by  her  nickname  Bess  of  Hardwick 
was  the  daughter  and  co-beiress  of  John  Hardwicke  of  Haidwicki 
in  Derbyshire.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  was  n^arried  to  1 
John  Barlow,  the  owner  of  a  large  estate,  who  did  not  Ion) 
survive  the  marriage,  and  as  his  estates  had  been  sctded  on  be] 
and  her  heirs,  she  became  a  wealthy  widow.  She  remained 
single  till  the  30th  of  August  1549,  when  she  married  Sir  William 
Csvcndish,  who,  to  please  her,  sold  his  lands  in  the  south  of 
England  and  purchased  the  Chatswnrth  estate*  in  Derbyshire. 
Sii  children  were  bom  of  tbe  marriage,  three  sons  and  three 
daughters-  One  of  the  sons  was  the  founder  of  the  ducal  family 
of  Devonshire,  and  another  of  the  dual  family  of  Newcastle. 
Sir  William  Cavendish  having  died  on  tbe  JSth  of  October  ISS7, 
her  third  husband  was  Sir  WilUam  St  Lo  (or  St  Loe  ot  St  Lowe), 
captain  of  (he  guard  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  owner  ol  an  1 


at  Tormarton  in  Gloucestershire.  She  insisted  that  his  lands 
should  be  settled  on  hei  and  her  heirs,  and  when  Sir  William 
died  without  issue,  she  made  good  her  claim  to  all  his  property 
to  the  detriment  of  his  sister  and  cousins.  Be«s  of  Hardwick 
was  now  the  wealthieat  subject  in  England.  Her  income  was 
calculated  to  amount  to  £60,000,  which  was  relatively  a  far  more 
important  aum  then  than  it  is  to-day.  She  still  retained  much 
of  her  good  looks;  her  channa  and  her  wealth  outweighed  her 
reputation  for  rapacity,  and  ahe  was  much  sought  in  marriage. 
With  the  approval  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  who  was  not  by  habit 
a  matchmaker,  she  was  married  in  156S  for  the  fourth  time  lo 
George  Talbot,  6tli  eari  of  Shrewsbury.  Bess  made  her  usual 
good  bargain  as  to  selllements,  and  also  inasled  on  arranging 
marriages  between  two  of  her  children  by  Sir  William  Cavendish 
and  two  of  the  earl's  by  a  former  marriage.  In  r574  the  countess 
took  advantage  of  a  visit  of  the  countess  of  Lcimoi  lo  marry 
her  daughter  Elisabeth  to  Charles  Stuart,  the  younger  son  of 
the  Lennoxes  and  brother  of  Lord  Damley,  the  second  husband 
of  the  queen  of  Scots.  She  acted  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
husband,  who  declined  to  accept  any  nsponsibility.  As  the 
Lciuox  family  had  a  claim  to  the  throne  this  match  was  con- 
udered  as  a  proof  of  the  ambition  of  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  she  was  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  queen,'  but  vis  soon 
released.  The  child  of  the  marriage  was  Arabella  Stuart,  whom 
her  grandmother  treated  at  £ist  with  favour  but  later  on  with 
cruelty  and  neglect. 

By  this  time  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  his  wife  were  on  very 
bad  letm*  with  one  another,  and  tbe  farmer  tried  to  obtain  a 
divorce.  The  countess  revenged  herself  by  accusing  him  of  a 
love  intrigue  vnth  the  queen  ol  Scots,  a  charge  which  .she  was 
forced  to  letract  before  the  coundL  In  the  meantime  she  had 
told  some  filthy  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Queen  Mary, 
who  made  use  of  it  in  'the  extraordinary  letter  she  wrote  some 
timeinisS^.  In  i  jS]  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury  went  to  live 
apart  from  her  husband,  with  whom  she  was  afterwards  recon- 
queen.    After  his  death  in  1590  ahe  lived 
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time  at  Hardwicke,  Chatsworth  and  Oldcoatcs.  It  is  said  that 
she  believed  she  would  not  die  so  long  as  she  was  building.  Her 
death  came  on  the  ijtb  of  Februaiy  160S  during  a  frost  which 
put  a  stop  to  her  building  operations..  She  was  buried  in  All 
Saints'  Church,  Derby,  under  a  fine  monument  with  a  laudatory 
inscription  which  she  took  care  to  put  up  in  her  lifetime.  Two 
pottcaits  of  ber  eiist  at  Hardwicke,  one  taken  in  hei  youth, 
while  tbe  second,  by  ComeUus  Janssen,  engraved  by  Veitue, 
represents  her  as  an  old  woman.  She  had  no  children  except 
by  her  second  husband,  and  to  them  she  left  tbe  vast  catatcs 
she  accumulated  by  hex  successive  martiagea. 

See  White  Kennetl.  Utowiri  ef  Ot  Camdiili  FamSy  (Lonilan. 
IToSh  and  MnMunaySnuIhtMusE.T.  Bradley].  Li/cs/rfniiifki 
^liuirl  (London.  ISB9):    Mra  Stei^  Kawwin.  Bui  gf  AgrAficfa 

GHRBWSBUttT,  JOHH  TALBOT.  1ST  Eabl  or  (d.  usi).  was 
second  son  of  Richard,  ;th  baron  Talbot,  bv  Ankaret.  heiress 
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parliament  from  1400.  In  1431  by  the 
death  ol  his  ruece  ne  acquired  the  baronies  of  Talbot  and  Strange. 
From  1404  to  1413  he  served  with  bis  elder  brother  GQben  in 
the  Welsh  war.  Then  for  five  years  tnm  Februaiy  14 14  he  was 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  he  held  the  honour  of  Wexford. 
He  did  some  fighting,  and  had  a  sharp  quarrel  with  the  earl  of 
Ormonde.  Complaints  were  made  against  him  both  for  harsh 
government  En  Ireland  and  for  violence  in  Herefordshire.  From 
1430  to  1434  he  served  in  France.  In  r435  he  was  again  for  a 
short  time  lieutenant  in  Ireland.  So  far  his  career  was  that  of  a 
turbulent  lord  of  the  Marcbts,  employed  in  posts  where  a  tough 
hand  was  useful.  In  1417  be  went  again  to  France,  where  he 
fought  with  distinction  in  Maine  and  at  tbe  riege  of  Orleans; 
but  hb  exploits  were  those  of  a  good  fighter  rather  than  of 
general,  and  it  was  fail  stubborn  rashness  that  was  chiefly  to 
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blame  for  the  English  defeat  at  P&tay  in  June  1429.  After  Patay 
Talbot  was  four  years  a  prisoner.  On  h^  release  he  became  one 
of  the  foremost  of  the  English  captains.  In  1454  he  recovered 
the  county  of  Clermont,  next  year  took  part  in  the  siege  of  St 
Denys,  and  in  1436  by  reducing  and  harrying  the  revolted  Pays 
de  Caux  saved  Normandy.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  offices 
of  captain  of  Rouen  and  marshal  of  France.  During  £ve  years 
as  a  dashing  fighter  he  was  the  mainstay  of  the  English  causel 
His  chief  exploits  were  the  defeat  of  the  Burgundians  before 
Crotoy  in  1437  ^^^  ^®  recovery  of  Harfleur  in  1440.  In  1442 
during  a  visit  to  England  he  was  created  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
In  November  he  was  back  in  France  besieging  Dieppe;  but 
"  fared  so  foul  with  his  men  that  they  would  no  longer  abide  with 
him  "  and  was  forced  to  break  the  siege  iCkronides  of  London^ 
p.  1 50).  In  March  1445  he  was  once  more  sent  to  Ireland,  where 
he  used  his  old  methods,  so  that  the  Irish  said  "  there  came  not 
from  the 'time  of  Herod  any  one  so  wicked  in  evil  deeds."  In 
1449  he  served  for  a  short  time  in  Noi-mandy.  When  in  .1452 
the  Gascons  appealed  for  English  help,  Shrewsbury  was  the 
natural  leader  of  the  expedition.  He  landed  in  Aquitaine  on  the 
1 7th  of  October.  Bordeaux  and  the  surrounding  district  retximed 
quickly  to  their  old  all^pance,  and  in  .the  foUo?(ing  summer 
Shrewsbury  captured  Fronsac  In  July  the  IVench  besieged 
Castillon.  Shrewsbury  hurried  to  its  relief,  and  with  foolhudy 
valour  attacked  the  enemy  in  their  entrenched  camp^  without 
waiting  for  his  artillery.  The  English  and  Gascon  footmen 
charged  in  vain  in  face  of  the  Frendi  cannon,  unti^  Shrewsbury 
and  the  flower  of  his  troops  had  foUen.  Tliis  happened  m  July 
Z453  uid  was  the  end  of  the  English  rule  in  Gascony.  Shrews- 
bury's fighting  qualities  made  him  something  of-a  popular  hero, 
and  in  the  doggerel  of  the  day  he  was  "  Talbot  bur  good  dog," 
whose  valour  was  brought  to  nought  by  the  treason  of  Suffolk. 
But  in  truth  though  a  brave  soldier,  he  was  no  general.  He  was 
twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  Margaret,  eldest  daughter 
of  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  alleged  to  be 
eighty  years  old  at  his  death;  probably  he  was  about  sixty-five. 

BiBLiOGfAPBT. — ^For  Shrewsbury's  Frendi  campaigns  see  espcci- 
ally  the  Ckronique  of  E.  de  Monstnelet,  Jehan  de  Waurin  and 
Matthieu  d'Eaoouchy  (all  these  are  published  by  tlie  Sociiii  de 
FHistoire  de  France),  and  the  CkronicUs  of  London  fed.  C.  L.  Kings- 
ford,  London,  1905).  Also  H.  Ribadieu,  Conmme  de  Cuyenne 
(1866):  J.  T.  Gilbert,  Viceroys  of  Ireland  (1865);  and  J.  H.  Wylie's 
Henry  Ike  Fourth  (1884-1898)  for  his  early  career.        (C!.  L.  .K.) 

8HREWBBUR7,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
market  town  and  the  county  town  of  Shropshire,  England. 
Pop.  (1901),  28,395.  It  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Severn,  but  mainly  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  river  on  the 
left  bank.  It  is  served  by  the  London  &  North-Western  and 
Great  Western  railways,,  being  163  m.  N.W.  from  London. 
The  companies  use  a  joint  station,  and  jointly  work  the  line  S. 
to  Hereford.  There  is  water  oonmiunication  eastward  by  the 
Shrewsbury  canal,  and  by  the  Severn  below  the  town.  Eastward 
from  the  peninsula  the  English  bridge  crosses  the  river,  westward 
the  WeUi  bridge;  southward  the  Kingsland  and  Greyfriars 
bridges.  The  joint  railway  station  is  on  the  peninsula,  and  is 
reached  from  the  south  by  a  massive  iron  bridge.  The  streets, 
many  retaining  ancient  names  curiously  corrupted,  are  hiUy 
and  irregular;  but  strikingly  picturesque  from  their  number  of 
antique  timber  houses,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
Butcher  Row,  formerly  the  town  residence  of  the  abbot  of 
Lilleshall;  the  council-house  overlooking  the  Severn,  erected 
in  1620  for  the  presidents  of  the  council  of  the  Welsh  marches; 
and  the  two  adjacent  mansions  of  Robert  Ireland  aind  Richard 
Owen,  citizens  c.  X59a  Of  the  to?m  ramparts  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  m.  the  principal  remains  are  a  portion  to  the  south- 
west, used  as  a  public  walk,  on  which  stands  a  square  embattled 
tower.  The  castle  built  by  Roger  de  Montgomery  was  dismantled 
in  the  reign  of  James  11^,  and  is  modernized  as  a  re»dence,  but 
there  remain  the  archway  of  the  interior  gateway,  the  waUs  of 
the  inner  court  and  two  large  round  towers  of  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  The  rich  abbey  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  was  also 
founded  by  Roger,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church.  Of  the  abbey 
church  (Holy  Cross)  the  nave  of  massive  Norman  work  remains. 


especially  impressive  owing  to  the  warm  red  stone  of  which  it  is 
built;  there  are  further  two  Early  English  arches  and  the 
western  tower.  Of  the  monastic  buildings  little  is  left,  save  a 
remariuible  roofed  pulpit  of  ornate  Decorated  work.  Among 
other  churdies  St  Mary's,  founded  in  the  loth  century,  is  a  fine 
cruciform  structure  with  a  lofty  tower  and  spire,  diipiaying 
examples  of  various  styles  of  aithitecture  from  early  Nocmaa 
to  Perpendicular,  the  base  of  the  tower,  the  nave  and  the 
doorways  being  Norman,  the  transept  Early  Fjiglish  and  the 
aisles  15th  century,  while  the  interior  is  sptdaBy  worthy  of 
notice  for  its  elaborate  details,  its  early  stained  ^ass,  inchidnig  a 
Jesse  window,  and  its  ancient  monuments.  Somie  50  ft.  of  the 
spire  fdl  in  1894,  severely  injuring  the  churdi  and  neoessitatiag 
extensive  restoration.  St  Julian's  was  originaUy  buEt  befove 
the  Conquest,  but  rebuilt  in  1748,  except  the  tower,  the  older 
portion  of  which  is  Norman  and  the  upper  part  of  the  xsth 
century.  St  Alkmond's  also  dated  from  the  roth  century,  hot 
was  rebuilt  towards  the  dose  of  the  z8th  century,  wiUi  the 
exception  of  the  tower  and  q>ire..  It  has  a  beautiful  half-Umbered 
rectory.  St  Giles's,  originally  the  church  of  the  kpcr  hoqwtal, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  was  altered  at  vaiioiis  periods. 
The  hollow  base  of  the  old  diurchyard  crocs  bears  the  nan^  of 
the  Pest  Basin,  because  the  dtizens  cast  alms  into  it-  m  the  i6ih 
century  during  the  visitation  of  the  plague,  whxdi,  according  to 
tradition,  first  appeared  here.  The  <^d  church  of  St  Chad, 
supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  a  palace  of  the  princes  of 
Powis,  was  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  in  1788,  and  of  the 
andent  building  the  bishop's  chancrl  alone  remains.  The  new 
diurch  of  $t  Chad  was  buUt  on  another  site  in  1792.  Shrewsbmy 
is  not  forttmate  in  its  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  late  iSth 
century.  There  are  slight  remains  of  a  Franciscan  house  (Grey 
Friars)  founded  in  1291,  of  an  Augustinian  friary  (1255)  and  of  a 
Dominican  house  (1222).  The  old  buildings  completed  in  1630 
for  the  grammar  school  of  Edward  VI.,  founded  in  1 551 1  are  ram 
occupied  by  the  a>unty  museum  and  free  library,  the  sdiool 
having  been  removed  in  1882  to  new  buildings  in  the  suburb 
of  Kingsland  S.  of  the  riyer.  It  takes  rank  among  the  first 
public  schools  in  England.  The  gitnmd  it  occupies  in  Kingsland 
was  formerly  the  scene  of  the  Shrewsbury  show,  a  pageant  asd 
festival  held  during  the  festival  of  Trinity.  Among  the  principal 
setular  buildings  of  the  town  are  the  fine  market  house  in  the 
Elizabethan  style  (completed  according  to  an  inscription  over  the 
northern  arch  in  1595),  the  shire  hall  and  guildhall  (rebuflt  in 
1837,  and  again,-after  a  fire,  in  1883),  the  general  market  and 
com  exchange  (x869)(  and  the  drapers'  hall,  a  timbered  structure 
datmg  from  the  i6th  century.  The  prmdpsl  benevolent  ixffitito- 
tions  are  the  county  infinnaiy  (1747),  Mlllington's  hoaislal 
(1734)  and  the  eye,  ear  and  throat  Iraq^ital  (x88x).  A  monu- 
ment to  Lord  Clive,  who  was  member  for  the  borough  x  761-1 764, 
was  erected  in  the  market-place  in  x86o,  and  a  Doric  memorial 
pillar  to  General  Lord  Hill  in  18x6  at  the  top  of  the  Abbey  Fore- 
gate.  The  to?m  race-course  occupies  a  portion  of  the  "  Soldien' 
Piece,"  where  Charles  I.  addressed  his  army  in  1642.  To  the 
south-west  of  the  town  is  a  park  of  23  acres,  known  as  the 
(Quarry,  with  beautiful  avenues  of  lime-trees,  descending  to  the 
river.  Glass-staining,  the  turning  of  flax  «nd  linen  yam, 
iron-founding,  brewing,  maltuxg,  the  prqiaration  of  brawn  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  well-known  Shrewsbury  cakes  are  xxnv 
the  prindpal  industries.  Shrewsbury  is  a  suffragan  bishopcic 
in  the  dioceise  of  Lichfield,  and  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns  one  member.  The 
town  is  govorned  by  a  mayor,  to  aldenpen  and  30  ooundDors. 
Area,  3525  acres. 

Shrewsbury  (Pengweme,  Scrobsbyryg,  Salopesberie),  then 
known  as  Pengweme  or  Pengwym,  was  the  capital  of  the  kings 
of  Powis  during  the  sth  and  6th  centuries,  but  was  taken  in  779 
by  Offa  king  of  Merda,  who  changed  its  name  to  Shrewsbury 
(Scrobsbyryg).  Owing  to  its  position  on  the  Wdsh  borders  it 
became  one  of  the  chief  dties  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  a  mint 
was  established  here  in  the  freign  of  King  iEthdstan.  After 
the  Conquest  the  town  was  induded  in  the  earldom  (tf  Shicw 
bury,  and  the  Domesday  Survey  shows  that  the  Saxon  burgesses 
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paid  the  same  danegdd  as  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  .G>nfe8sor. 
Until  Wales  was  annexed  to  England  in  the  X3th  century, 
Sbrewsbuiy  was  one  of  the  chief  border  towns,  and  as  such 
it  was  besieged  by  Owen  Gwynedd  in  1067,  but  was  rdieved 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  In  the  rdgn  of  Henry  L  it  was 
garrisoned  by  Robert  de  Bdesme,  but  surrendered  to  the  king 
in  IZ03.  It  was  several  times  burnt  by  the  Wdsh  and  was 
taken  and  hdd  by  them  from  1315  to  laai.  During  the  Wdsh 
war  in  the  rdgn  of  Edward  I.,  the  king  made  the  town  his  head- 
quarters, and  in  1283  David,  the  la^  native  prince  of  Wales, 
was  t^ed  and  condemned  to  death  by  a  parliament  hdd  here. 
In  1405  Henry  Percy,  son  of  the  earl  of  Northumberla^,  was 
ddeat^  and  killed  at  Shrewsbury  by  Henry  IV.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War,  Charles  L  stayed  in  the  town  for  86me  time, 
but  it  surrendered  to  parliament  in  1645.  The  first  extant ' 
charter,  dated  1x99,  is  a  grant  by  Richard  L  to  the  burgesses  of 
the  town  at  a  fee  farm  of  40  marks,  but  Henry  IL  is  known  to 
have  granted  an  earlier  charter  which  was  confirmed  by  King 
John  in  x2oa  The  same  king  granted  two  other  charters^  one 
in  1 300  giving  the.  right  of  decting  the  reeves,  and  the  other  in 
X  205  providing  that  their  lands  and  tenements  should  be  governed 
by  the  "  laws  of  Breteuil,  the  laws  of  the  Barony  and  the  laws 
of  the  Englishry."  Henry  U.  in  1327  granted  a  gild  merchant 
with  a  house.  Besides  these  charters  there  are  numerous  con- 
firmations before  the  incorporation  charter  ci  Elizabeth  of 
1586.  Charles  I.  in  1638  altered  the  corporation  to  a  mayor, 
34  aldermen  and  48  assistants.  In  1 684  the  burgesses  surrendered 
their  charter  to  the  king  and  recdved  a  new  one  in  the  following 
year  which,  however,  did  not  change  the  form  of  govemmenL 
From  xa95  to  1885  Shrewsbury  returned  two  membm  to  parlia- 
ment, Jbut  then  the  number  was  reduced  to  one. 

See  H.  Owen  andj.  C.  Blakeway,  A  History  of  Shrewsbury  (1835) ; 
Thomas  Phillipe,  The  History  and  Antiquities  c/  Shrewsbury  (I837): 
Victoria  County  History  t  Sluopskire. 

\  SHRIKE,  a  bird's  name,  so  given  by  Turner  (X544),  but  soldy 
on  the  authority  of  Sir  Frands  Lovdl,  for  Turner  bad  seen  the 
bird  but  twice  in  England,  though  in  Germany  often,  and  could 
not  find  anyone  dse  who  so  called  it.  However,  the  word  * 
was  caught  up  by  succeeding  writers;  and,  though  hardly  used 
except  in  books — ^for  butcher-bird  is  its  vernacular  synonym — 
it  not  only  retains  its  first  position  in  literary  English,  but  has 
been  jargdy  extended  so  as  to  apply  in  general  to  aJl  birds  of  the 
family  Laniidae  and  others  besides.  The  name  LaniuSt  in  this 
sense,  originated  with  C.  Gesner*  (i555)»  who  thought  that  the 
birds  to  which  he  gave  it  had  not  been  mentioned  by  the  andents. 
C.  J.  Sundevall,  however,  considers  that  the  Malacocraneus  of 
Aristotle  was  one  of  them,  as  indeed  Turner  had  before  suggested, 
though  repelling  the  latter's  supposition  that  Aristotle's  Tyrannus 
was  another,  as  wdl  as  P.  pdon's  reference  of  CoOyrion. 

The  spedes  designated  shrike  by  Turner  is  the  Lanius  excubitor 
of  Linnaetu  and  nearly  aU  succeeding  authors,  nowadays* 
commonly  known  as  the  greater  butcher-bird,  ash-cdoured  or 
great  grey  shrike — a  bird  which  visits  the  British  Islands  pretty 
regularly,  though  not  numerously,  in  autunm  or  winter,  occasion- 
ally prolonging  its  stay  into  the  next  summer;  but  it  has  never 
been  ascertained  to  breed  there,  though  often  asserted  to  have 
done  so.  This  is  the  more  remarkaUe  since  it  breeds  more  or 
less  commonly  on  the  continent  from  the  north  of  Fk-ance  to 
within  the  Arctic  Cirde.  Exceeding  a  song-thrush  in  linear 
measurements,  it  is  a  much  less  bulky  bird,  of  a  pearly  grey 
above  with  a  wdl-defined  black  band  pasdng  from  the  forehead 
to  the  ear-coverts;  beneath  it  is  nearly  white,  or — and  this  b 

^  Few  birds  enjoy  sudi  a  wealth  of  local  names  as  the  shrikes. 
M.  Rolland  {Faune  fob.  de  la  France,  ii.  146-151)  enumerates  up- 
wards of  ninety  appltea  to  them  in  France  and  Savoy;  but  not  one 
of  these  has  any  amnity  tq  our  word  "  shrike." 

'  He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  known  that  butcher-bird 
was  an  English  name;  indeed  it  may  not  have  been  so  at  the  time, 
but  subseauently  introduced. 

'  Aoconung  to  Willughby,  Rae  and  Charieton,  it  was  in  their  day 
called  in  many  parts  of  England  "  Wierangle  "(Ger.  W^rgen^d  and 
WiirgeTt  the  strander) ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  bird  which  few 
people  in  Englanocould  know  by  sight  should  have  a  popular  name, 
though  Chaucer  had  used  it  in  his  AssenMye  of  FouUs. 


particularly  obsei  vaUe  in  Eastern  examples — barred  with  dusky 
markings.  The  quill-feathers  of  the  wings,  and  of  the  dongated 
tail,  are  variegated  with  black  and  white,  mostly  the  former, 
though  what  there  is  of  the  latter  shows  very  conspicuously, 
espedally  at  the  base  of  the  remiges,  where  it  forms  dther  a  single 
or  a  double  patch.  Much  smaller  than  this  is  the  red-backed 
shrike,  L.  coUuriOt  the  best-known  spedes  in  Great  Britain,  where 
it  is  a  summer  visitor,  and,  though  its  distribution  is  rather  local, 
it  may  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  England  and  occasionaUy  reaches 
Scotland.  -The  cock  is  a  sightly  bird  with  his  grey  head  and  neck, 
black  cheek-band,  chestnut  back  and  pale  rosy  breast,  while  the 
hen  is  ordinarily  of  a  dull  broini,  barred  on  the  lower  plumage. 
A  more  highly  coloured  spedes  is  called  the  woodchat,  L  auricu- 
lotus  or  rutilus,  with  a  bright  bay  crown  and  nape,  and  the  rest  of 
its  plumage  black,  grey  and  vAate.  Tins  is  an  acddental  visitor 
to  England,  but  breeds  commonly  throughout  Europe.  AJl 
these  Urds,  with  many  others  induded  in  the  genus  Lanius, 
which  there  is  no  room  here  to  spedfy,  have,  according  to  thdr 
respective  power,  the  very  remarkable  habit  (whence  they  have 
earned  thdr  opprobrious  name)  of  catching  insects,  frogs,  lixards- 
or  Small  birds  and  mammals,  and  of  spitting  them  on  a  thorn 
or  of  fixing  them  in  a  forked  branch,  the  more  conveniently  to 
tear  them  in  pieces  and  eat  them. 

The  shrikes  bdong'  to  the  Passerine  family  Laniidae,  the 
limits  of  which  are  doubtful,  but  which  is  divided  into  five 
sub-families:  Gymnorhininae,  Malaconotinae,  Pachycephalinae, 
T.aniinae  and  Prionopinae.  The  Laniinae  or  true  dirikes  occur 
in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  the  other  sub-families  are  h'mited 
to  the  Old  World.  The  shrikes  and  their  immediate  allies  are 
active  and  powerful  birds,  with  stout  biUs  often  stron^y  hooked. 
Their  diet  is  chiefly  insects  and  smaU  frogs,  lisards,  birds  and 
mammals,  but  they  also  take  seeds  and  fniits.  The  "  greenlets  " 
of  North  and  South  America  are  active  and  fearless  birds,  similar 
ia  general  habits  to  the  Laniidae  and  formeriy  regarded  as 
forming  a  sub-family  of  that  group,  but  now  placed  In  a  separate 
family  the  \^eonidae.  (A.  N.) 

SHRIMP,  a  name  applied  in  general  to  the  smaUer  Crustacea 
of  the  order  Macrura«nd  in  particular  to  an  edible  spedes  found 
on  the  coasts  of  northern  Europe  (Crangon  vulgaris).  The 
shrimps  and  thdr  allies  are  distinguished  from  the  larger  Macrura, 
such  as  the  lobsters  and  crayfishes,  by  greater  devd<^ment  of 
the  paddle-Iike  limbs  of  the  abdomen  or  tail,  which  are  used 
in  swimming.  The  abdomen  is  usually  sharj^y  bent  between 
the  third  and  fourth  segments  and  has  a  characteristically 
humped  appearance  when  straightened  out 

The  common  shrimp  is  found  abundantly  on  the  coasts  of 
the  British  Islands,  in  shallow  Water  wherever  the  bottom  is 
sandy.  It  is  3  or  3  in.  long,  slightly  flattened  and  with  the 
rostrum  or  beak,  in  front  of  the  carapace,  very  short.  It  is  of  a 
translucent  greyish  colour,  speckled  ^mth  brown  and  doady 
resenjbles  the  sand  in  which  it  lives.  On  many  parts  of 
the  coast  the  shrimp  fishery  isi>f  considerable  importance. 
The  instrument  generally  employed  is  a  bag-shaped  net  attached 
to  a  semidrcular  hoop,  provided  with  a  long  handle  and  pushed 
over  the  surface  of  the  sand  by  a  fisherman  wading  in  the  water 
at  ebb-tide.  When  boiled,  the  body  becomes  ^  a  brownish 
colour  and  on  this  account  the  spedes  is  sometimes  termed  the 
"  brown  shrimp."  The  name  of  "  pink  shrimp  "  is  given  to 
Pandalus  montagui  or  annulicomisi  which  turns  red  on  boiling 
and  which  resembles  in  form  the  larger  "  prawns,"  having  a 
long  rostrum  or  beak,  saw-edged  above  and  bdow.  The  smaller 
spedes  of  Leander,  espedaUy  L.  squiUa,  are  sold  as  "cup> 
shrimps  "  in  some  places. 

The  larger  shrimp-like  Crustacea  are  generally  known  as 
"  prawns,"  the  name  bdng  especially  applied  in  Britain  to  the 
spedes  Leander  serratus,  formeriy  called  Palaemon  serratus, 
which  is  highly  esteemed-  for  the  taUe.  In  warmer  seas  many 
other  kinds  of  prawns  are  caught  for  food.  These  are  generally 
spedes  of  the  genus  Penaeus  Gike  P.  caranuOe  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean) which  are  distinguished  from  all  those  already  mentioned 
by  having  pincers  on  the  first  three,  instead  of  only  on  the  first 
two  pairs  of  legs.   The  large  river-prawns  of  the  genus  Palaemon 
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(clowly  ilUed  lo  £«MAr)  trnrnd  la  moU  tnipicml  countiu* 
■1b  olteo  uwd  u  food.  lnlheVla*.hMa  PalatmeHjaiKiut 
III,  and  in  Um  Eut  Indies  Pal.  carCMiu  UUin  ilmnt 
dlmeniioni  of  full-grown  loUten. 

The  Dime  of  ihrimpa  it  taaMIimcs  ^ea  to  memben  of  the 
order  Schiiopoda,  which  differ  {rom  m«t  of  tbc  Mactuta  Id 
hiving  iwimming  bnncha  or  eiDpodites  oa  the  thondc  kgi. 
Id  paniculu  the  Schlzopods  of  ibe  lanuly  Myitdae,  which  ire 
■huodini  Id  the  su  louDd  out  couu,  are  oftCD  cilled  "  OpusuDi- 
■hrimpi  "  from  the  fact  ^ut  llie  lenule  il  pcovided  with  ■ 
ventri]  pouch  or  "  nunupiuni "  io  vblfb  tfae  tggt  uid  young 
■le  curied.  (W.  T.  Ci 

BHRIHB  (Lit.  uniiiiiiii,  i  cue  or  cheK  lor  books,  ha 
cukcl;  from  scribtn.  to  write,  Ft.  ioin,  III],  toitno),  the 
lenn  giveo  to  the  repoiiloiy  or  cheat  to  bold  aicred  rd' 
Sometimes  shrinci  are  merely  >miU  boxei,  generally  with  nii 
topi  like  roofi;  loinetimei  ictuil  model*  o[  churches;  tor 
times  Iirge'conittuctioru  like  thil  It  St  Albans,  that  of  Edoird 
■|e' Confessor  it  Weiiminiier,  sf  Ste  Geoeviive  «  Paris,  &c. 
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It  St  Tiurin,  U  Evreui  in  Normindy,  and  Ibit 
rio  Borromeo,  it  MUin,  ol  beiun  silver;  the  largest 
re  those  which  were  enriched  with  enamels.  Sometimes 
1  ii  jriven  to  tbe  chapel  in  which  the  ihrinc  is  deposited. 
B  (SiOOP),  1  western  county  of  England  on  the 
Welsh  border,  bounded  N.  by  Cheshire  ind  i  detichol  portion 
of  Flint.  E.  by  EliBordshire.  S.E.  by  Worcestershire,  S.  by 
Heielordihire,  S.W.  by  Ridnotihire,  W.  by  Montgomeryshire 
ind  N.W.  by  Denbighshire.  Tie  im  is  ij43  iq.  m.  The  name 
dI  Salop,  in  cammon  use,  comes  from  in  euly  nunc  of  the  county 
town  of  Shrewihuiy.  Towirds  the  west  Shropshire  pirtikes 
of  the  hilly  scenery  ol  Wiles,  from  which  Bevenl  ranges  ire 
continued  into  it.  South  ol  tbe  river  Severn  and  putly  in 
Montgomeryshire,  the  Breidden  Hills  rise  abruptly  in  three 
peikt;  and  in  the  south-west  there  is  a  broad  nnge  of  rough 
rounded  hills  known  as  Clun  Forest,  extending  from  Radnor- 
ihire.  Soutfaaad  west  of  Che  Severn  there  are  lour  other  princi- 
pal chains  of  hills  eitendiog  from  S.W,  to  N.E.— the  Long  Mynd 
(i6;4  ft.),  west  of  Church  Strelton;  the  Cuodoc  Hills,  a  little 
to  the  north,  which  are  continued  across  the  Severn  and  terminate 
in  the  isolated  sugarlotf  bill  of  tbe  Wr«kin  (isjs  ft);  Weolock 
Edge,  east  of  Church  Stretton,  a  sharp  ridge  «lending  for  lom., 
'     ■  1  rising  above  looo  li.;  and  the  Oee  HiUa 
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L  Clee,  iSos  ft 


most  part  pleisintly  unduliting  ind  well  cultivated.  It  lies 
almost  entirely  in  the  bun  of  the  Seven,  which  enters  from 
Montgomeryshire  ind  flowi  eastward  to  Shiewsbtiry,  after 
which  it  turns  south-eastward  to  Ironbndge,  and  tben  continues 
in  a  more  southerly  direction  past  Bridgnorth,,  entering  Wor- 
cester near  Bewdlcy.  The  scenery  on  its  banks  is  striking  at 
some  places,  as  near  the  finely  situated  town  of  Bridgnorth, 
but  it  is  spoilt  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stretches,  thai  near 
Coalbrookdale,  by  the  great  factories  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Its  principal  tributaries  within  Shropshire  are:  from  the  right 
the  Rea,  the  Cound  and  the  Borie;  from  the  left  tbe  Vymwy, 
1  well-known  trout-stresm  forming  part  of  the  boundiry  with 
Montgomeryshire,  the  Perry,  the  Tern,  which  receives  tbe 
Roden,  ind  the  Worf.  The  Dee  ind  its  tributary  the  Ceiriog 
■e  norih-weslem  boundary  of  tbe  comity  with  Denbigh- 
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Denbi^shire,  of  which  tl 


'  largest  is  Ellesmere,  i 
15  pails  of  the  county. 


Sudstone  and  ShiiKton  Shales  are  the  local 

CimbtiansyRem.   Tbesc  are  [oUowed  by  the 

which  occupy  ihTTc  areas;  tbe  Bieidden  Hilli. 
and  the  Cur  Caradoc  dinrict,  and  [uciude  stra 
Arenig,  LUndeiloand  Bala  lenes:  theiscki  are  Eouilifr 
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_^ ioleriie  iatnuiDiu.    Tbe  Siluiiu 

fulJow  urcooformably  are  repmenied  ia  the  Lodi 
I  Clun  Forest  rtcioni  by  ■iidHom  and  duVs.  and 
k  Edge  by  blEfary  loHiLifenHu  muditoiHs  uh]  line, 
include  the  Uudovety.WenliKk  aj  ~  ~  ~ 
■HH  are  (amtd  lor  Iheic  i' 
atone,  a  great  scries  of  ted  n 
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e  GDslfieldi  ot  ShTcvEtTury,  Leebot- 

,  ..,..  Forest  and  the  Clee  HiUi,  Ib  the  las 

diitricta  tualt  (dhnatonc)  has  been  iDlrudeil  imo  at  M 
and  at  Clee  Hill  Is  extenilvdy  quajrried  fe ' 
cubes.    The  HKalled  Perndaa  v^^  '••>* 

are  DOW  grouped  with  the  Coal  M . 

rockt— red  luditaaea,  marla  and  cas^aaentr*  {Buner  sad 
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dpal  bonnighs  are — Bishops  Cislle  (pop.  117S),  Bridgnorth 
(6051),  Ludlow  (4SS').  Oswestry  (9579),  Shrewsbury  (iSj^s). 
Wenlock  (ij,8«6).  The  urbin  districts  art  Cfaurdi  Strettoa 
(ai6),  Dawley  (vsu),  EUesmere  doss),  Newport  isH').  Oakeo- 

(io,9ot),  a  mining  town,  Wellington  (tiSi),  Wen  ()149). 
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Whitchurch  (s^ax).  The  more  Important  towns  not  mentioned 
atMV^are  Broseley,  Coalbrook'dale,  Madeley(this  parish  Including 
Ironbridge  and  Coalport)  andMuch  Wenlock,  which  are  embraced 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  borough  of  Wenlock;  Market  Drayton 
(5x67)  and  Shifnal  (3321).  Lesser  towns'are  Clun  (19x5)  which 
gives  name  to  Clun  Forest,  and  Cleobury  Mortimer  (x8io)  in 
the  south.  The  county  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit,  and  assizes 
are  held  at  Shrewsbury.  It  has  one  court  o£  quarter  sessions, 
and  is  divided  into  x8  petty  sessional  divisions.  The  boroughs 
of  Bridgnorth,  Ludlow,  Oswestry,  ^hrewsbuiy  and  Wenlock 
have  separate  commissions  of  the  peace  and  courts  of  quarter 
sessions.  There  are  267  civil  parishes.  Shrewsbury  is  divided 
between  the  dioceses  of  Lichfield  and  Hereford,  with  a  small 
part  in  the -diocese  of  St  Asaph,  and  contains  284  ecclesiastical 
parishes  or  districts,  wholly  or  in  part.  There  are  four  parlia- 
mentary divisions — Mid  or  Wellington,  North  or  Newport, 
South  or  Ludlow,  and  West  or  Oswestry,  each  returning  one 
member,  while  Shrewsbury  returns  one  member. 

History, — The  district  which  is  now  Shropshire  was  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Merifla  by  Offa,  who  in  765  constructed 
Watt's  Dike  to  defend  his  tenptory  against  the  Welsh,  and  in 
779,  having  pushed  across  the  Severn,  drove  the  king  of  Powys 
from  Shrewsbury)  then  known  as  Pengweme,  and  secured  his 
conquests  by  a  second  defensive  earthwork  known  as  Offa's 
Dike,  which,  entering  Shropshire  at  Knighton,  traverses  moor 
and  mountain  by  Llanymynech  and  Oswestry,  in  many  places 
forming  the  boundary  line  of  the  county,  and  finally  leaves  it 
at  Bron  y  Garth  and  enters  Denbighshire.  In  the  9th  and  xoth 
centuries  the  district  was  frequently  overrun  by  the  Danes, 
who  in  874  destroyed  the  famous  priory  of  Wenlock,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  St  Milbuig,  granddaughter  of  Penda  of 
Merda,  and  in  896  wintered  at  Qua^f ord.  In  91 3  iEthelflead,  the 
lady  of  Mercia,  erected  a  fortress  at  Bridgnorth  against  the 
Danish  invaders,  and  in  the  next  year  at  Chirbury.  Mercia 
was  mapped  out  into  shires  in  the  xoth  century  after  its  recovery 
from  the  Danes  by  Edward  the  Elder,  and  Shropshire  stanch 
out  as  the  sole  Mercian  shire  which  did  not  derive  its  name  from 
its  chief  town.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
occurs  under  xoo6,  when  the  king  crossed  the  Thames  and 
wintered  there.  In  xoi6  Edmund  iEtheling  plun4^ed  Shrews- 
bury and  the  neighbourhood.  . 

After  the  Conquest  the  prindpal  estates  in  Shropshire  were 
all  bestowed  on  Norman  proprietors,  pre-eminent  among  whom  is 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  the  ist  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  son 
Robert  de  Bclesmc  forfeited  his  possessions  for  rebdling  against 
Heniy  L,  when  the  latter  bestowed  the  earldom  on  his  queen 
for  life.  At  this  period  a  viery  large  portion  of  Shropshire  was 
covered  by  its  vast  forests,  the  largest  of  whjch,  Worf  Forest, 
at  its  origin  extended  at  least  8  m.  in  length  and  6  m.  in  width, 
and  became  a  favourite  hunting-ground  of  the  Engilish  kings. 
The  forest  of  Wrekin,  or  Mount  Gilbert  as  it  was  then  caJled, 
covered  the  whole  of  that  hill  and  extended  eastward  as  far  as 
Sheriff  Hales.  Other  forests  were  Stiperstones,  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  was  from  time  immemorial  axmexed  to  the  barony  of 
Cans,  Wyre,  Shiriot,  Clee,  Long  Forest  and  Brewood.  The 
constant  necessity  of  defending  their  territories  against  the 
Welsh  prompted  the  Norman  lords  of  Shropshire  to  such  activity 
in  castle-buBding  that  out  of  x86  castles  in  England  no  less  than 
33  are  in  this  county.  Of  these  the  most  famous  aro  Ludlow, 
founded  by  Roger  de  Montgomery;  Bishop's  Castle,  which 
belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Hereford;  Clun  Castle,  built  by 
the  Fitz-Alans;  Qeobury  Castle,  built  by  Hugh  de  Mortimer; 
Caus  Castle,  once  the  barony  of  Peter  Corbett,  from  whom  it 
came  to  the  Barons  Strafford;  Rowton  Castle,  also  a  seat  of  the 
Corbetts;  Red  Pastle,  a  seat  of  the  Audleys.  Other  castles 
were  Bridgnorth,  Corfham,  Holgate,  Pulverbatch,  Quatford, 
Shrewsbury  and  Wem. 

Among  the  Norman  religious  foundations  were  the  Quniac 
Priory  at  Wenlock,  re-established  on  the  Saxon  foundation  by 
Roger  Montgomery  iii  xo8o;  the  Augustinian  abbey  of  Haug^- 
mond  founded  by  William  FitzrAlan;  the  Cistercian  Ubbey  of 
Build waS|  now  a  magnificent  ruin,  founded  in  X135  by  Roger, 


bishop  of  Chester;  Shrewsbury  Abbey,  founded  in  X083  by 
Roger  de  Montgomery';  the  Augustinian  abbey  of  Lilleshall, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Stephen;  the  Augustinian  priory  of 
Wombridge,  founded  before  the  reign  of  Henry  I.;  the  Bene- 
dictine priory  of  Alberbury  founded  by  Fulk  Fitz-Warin  in  the 
13th  century;  and  Chirbury  Priory  founded  in  the  13th  century. 

The  fifteen  Shropshire  hundreds  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
3urvey  were  entirely  rearranged  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and 
only  Overs  and  Condover  retained  their  original  names.  The 
Domesday  hundred  of  Ruesset  was  replaced  by  Ford,  and  the 
hundred  court  transferred  frbm  Alberbury  to  Ford.  Hodnet 
was  the  meeting-place  of  the  Domesday  hundred  of  Odenet, 
which  was  combined  with  Recordin,  the  largest  of  the  Domesday 
hundreds,  to  form  the  modem  hundred  of  Bradford,  the  latter 
also  including  part  of  the  Domesday  hundred  of  Pinholle  in 
Staffordshire.  The  hundred  of  Baschurch  had  its  meeting-place 
at  Baschurch  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  it  was  represented  mainly  by  the  hundred 
of  Pimhill,  the  meeting-place  of  which  was  at  PiniliilL  Oswestry 
represents  the  Domesday  hundred  of  Mercete,  the  hundred 
court  of  which  was  transferred  from  Maesbury  to  Oswestry. 
Munslow  hundred  was  formed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  but  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  a  large  portion  was  taken  out  of  it  to 
form  a  new  liberty  for  the  priory  of  Wenlock,  the  limits  of  which 
correspond  very  nearly  with  the  modem  franchise  of  Wenlock. 
The  Domesday  hundred  of  Alnodestreu,  abolished  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  had  its  meeting-place  at  Mcmbrefeld  (Morville). 
The  hundreds  at  the  present  day  number  fourteen. 
.  Shropshire  was  administered  by  a  sheriff,  at  least  &om  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  the  first  Norman  sheriff  being  Waxin  the 
Bald,  whose  successor  was  Rainald,  and  in  x  156  Jthe  office  was 
held  by  William  Fitz-Alan,  whose  account  of  the  fee-farm  of 
the  county  is  entered  in  the  pipe  roll  for  that  year.  The  shire 
court  was  held  at  Shrewsbury.  A  considerable  portion  of 
Shropshire  was  included  in  the  Welsh  marches,  the  court  for  the 
administration  of  which  was  held  at  Ludlow.  '  In  1397  the  castle 
of  Oswestry  with  the  hundred  and  eleven  towns  pertaining 
thereto,  the  castle  of  Isabel  with  the  lordship  pertaining  thereto, 
and  the  castle  of  Dalaley,  were  annexed  to  the  principality 
of  Chester.  By  the  statute  of  X535  for  the  abolition  of  the 
marches,  the  lordships  of  Oswestry,  Whittington,  Masbroke^and 
Knockin  were  formed  into  the  hundred  of  Oswestry;* the 
lordship  of  Ellesmere  was  joined  to  the  hundred  of  Pimhill; 
and  the  lordship  of  Down  to  the  hundred  of  Chirbury.  The. 
boundaries  of  Shropshire  have  otherwise  varied  but  slightly 
mnce  the  Domesday  Survey.  Richard's  Castle,  Ludford,  and 
Ludlow,  however,  were  then  included  in  the  Herefordshire 
hundred  ofCutestomes,  while  several  manors  now  in  Hereford- 
shire were  assessed  under  Shropshire.  The  Shropshire  manors 
of  Kings  Nordley,  Avdey,  Claverley  and  Worfield  were  assessed 
in  the  Domesday  himdred  of  Saisdon  in  Staffordshire;  and 
Quatt,  Romsley,  Rudge  and  Shipley  in  the  Warwickshire 
hundred  of  Stanld.  By  statute  34  and  35  Henry  VIII.  the  town 
and  hxmdred  of  Aberton;  till  then  part  of  Merionethshire,  were 
annexed  to  this  county. 

Shropshire  in  the  X3th  century  was  situated  almost  entirely 
in  the  dioceses  of  Hereford  and  of  Coventry  andLichfidd; 
and  formed  an  archdeaconry  called  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop. 
That  portion  of  the  arduleaconry  in  the  Hereford  diocese 
induded  the  deaneries  of  Burford,  Stottesdon,  Ludlow,  Pontes-^ 
bury,  Clun  and  Wenlock;  and  that  portion  in  the  Coventry  and 
Lichfidd  diocese  the  deaneries  of  Sal<^  and  Newport.  In  x  53  5 
the  Hereford  portion  induded  the. additional  deanery  of  Bridg- 
north; it  now  forms  the  archdeaconry  of  Ludlow,  with  the 
additioxud  deaneries  of  Montgomery,  Bishops  Castle  and  Church 
Stretton.  The  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  now  entirdy  in  the 
Hereford  diocese,  indudes  the  deaneries  of  Condover,  Edgmond^ 
Ellesmere,  Hodnet,  Shifnal,  Shrewsbury,  Wem,  Whitchurch 
and  Wrockwardin.  Part  of  Welsh  Shropshire  is  induded  in 
the  diocese  of  St  Asaph,  comprising  the  deanery  of  Oswestry 
in  the  ieurchdeaconry  of  Montgomery,  and  two  parishes  in  the 
deanery  of  LlangoUen  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Mexhanu 
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The  eaxly  politicil  history  of  Shrapshire  is  largely  concerned 
with  the  constant  incursions  and  depredations  of  the  Welsh 
from  across  the  border.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  relates  that  in 
Z053  the  Wdshmen  slew  a  great  many  of  the  English  wardens  at 
Westbury,  and  in  that  year  Harold  ordered  that  aiiy  Welshman 
found  beyond  Offa's  Dike  within  the  English  jpale  should  have 
his  light  hand  cut  off.  Various  statutory  measures  to  keep  the 
Welsh  in  check  were  enforced  in  the  Z4th  and  15th  centuries. 
In  1379  Welshmen  were.forbidden  to  purchase  land  in  the  county 
save  on  certain  conditions,  and  this  enactment  was  reinforced 
in  1400.  In  Z379  the  men  of  Shn^ishixe  forwarded  to  parliament 
a  complaint  of  the  felonies  committed  by  the  men  of  Cheshire 
and  of  the  Welsh  marches,  and  declared  the  gaol  of  Shrewsbury 
Castle  to  be  in  such  a  ruinous  condition  that  they  had  no  place 
of  imprisonment  for  the  offenders  when  captured.  In  1442  andi 
again  as  late  As  1535  acts  were  passed  for  the  protection  of 
Shropshire  against  the  Welsh.  But  apart  from  the  border 
warfare  in  which  th<^  were  constantly  engaged,  the  great 
Shropshire  lords  were  activdy  concerned  in  the  more  national 
strug^es.  Shrewsbury  Castle  was  garrisoned  for  the  empress 
Maud  by  WiUiam  Fit2-Alan  in.  1x38,  but  was  faptiured  by 
Stephen  in  the  same  year.  Holgate  Castle  was  taken  by  King 
John  from  Thomas  Mauduit,  one  of  the  rebellious  barons. 
Ludk>w  and  Shrewsbury  were  both  held  for  a  time  by  Simon 
de  Montfort.  At  Acton  Bumdl  in  1 383  was  held  the  parliament 
which  passed  the  famous  Acton  Bumdl  statute,  and  a  pariiament 
was.  summoned  to  meet  at  Shrewsbury  in  1398.  During  the 
Percy  rebellion  Shrewsbury  was  in  1403  the  scene  of  the  battle 
of  King's  Croft,  in  which  Hotspur  was  slain.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  of  the  z  7th  century  the  Shropshire  gentry  for  the 
most  part  declared  for  the  king,  who  visited  Shrewk>ury  in 
Z642  and  received  valuable  contributions  in  plate  and  money 
from  the  inhabitants.  A  mint  and  printing-press  were  set  up 
^t  Shrewsbury,  which  became  a  refuge  for  the  neighbouring 
royalist  gentry.  Wem,  the  first  place  to  declare  for  the  parlia- 
ment, was  garrisoned  in  1645  by  Richud  Baxter.  Shrewsbury 
was  forced  to  surrender  in  1644,  and  the  royalist  strongholds  of 
Ludlow  and  Bridgnorth  were  captured  in  1646,  the  latter  after 
a  four  weeks'  siege,  during  which  the  governor  burnt  part  of 
the  town  for  defence  against  the  parliamentary  troops. 

Shropshire  i»«noted  for  the  nulnber  and  lustre  of  tht  great 
families  connected  with  it.  Earl  Godwin.  Sweyn,  Harold, 
Queen  Edith,  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Edwin  and  Morcar  are 
dl  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  having  held  lands 
in  the  county  before  the  Conquest.  The  principal  landholders  at 
the  time  of  the  survey  were  the  bishop  of  Chester,  the  bishop 
of  Hereford,  the  church  of  St  Remigius,  Eari  Roger,  Osbem 
Fits-Richard,  Ralph  de  Mortimer,  Roger  de  Lad,  Hugh  Lasne 
and  Nicholas  Medicus.  Earl  Roger  had  the  whole  profits  <rf 
Condover  hundred  and  also  owned  Alnodestreu  hundrai.  The 
family  of  Fitz-Alan,  ancestors  of  the  royal  family  of  Stuart, 
had  supreme  jurisdiction  in  Oswestry  hundred,  which  was 
exempt  from  English  law.  Richard  Fitz-Scrob,  father  of  Osbem 
Fits-Richard  and  founder  of  Richard's  Castle,  was  lord  of  the 
hundred  of  Overs  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Gatacre  was 
the  seat  of  the  Gatacres.  The  barony  of  Pulverbatch  passed 
from  the-  Pulverbatches,  and  was  purchased  in  1193  by  John 
de  Kilpeck  for  £xoo.  The  family  of  Cornwall  were  barons  of 
Burioid  and  of  Harley  for  many  centuries.  The  family  of 
Lestrange  owned  large  estates  in  Shropshire  after  the  Conquest, 
and  Fulk  Lestrange  claimed  the  right  of  holding  ^eas  of  the 
crown  in  Wrockworthyn  in  129a.  Among  others  rinfming 
rights  of  jurisdiction  in  their  Shropshire  states  in  the  same  year 
were  Edmund  de  Mortimer,  the  abbot  of  Cumbermere,  the  prior 
of  Lanthony,  the  prior  of  Great  Malvern,  the  bishop  of  Lichfield, 
Peter  Corbett,  Nicholas  of  Audley,  the  abbot  of  Lilleshall,  John 
of  Mortayn,  Richard  Fit2-Alan,  the  bishop  of  Hereford  and  the 
prior  of  Wenlock. 

The  earliest  industries  of  Shropshire  took  their  rise  fnmi  its 
abundant  natural  resources;  the  rivers  supplyine  valuable  fisheries; 
the  vast  forest  areas  abundance  of  timber;  whfle  the  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  the  county  had  been  exploited  from  remote  times.    The 


lead  mines  of  Shelve  and  Stipersiones  were  worked  by  the  RocBaes^ 
and  in  1220  Robert  Corbett  conferred  on  Shrewsbory  Abtey  a  tithe 
of  his  lead  from  the  mine  at  Shelve,  in  1260  Uccnce  was  gxanted  to 
dig  coal  in  the  Clee  Hills,  and  in  1201  the  abbot  of  Wigmoce  iccdwtd 
the  probts  t/  a  coal-mine  at  Cayniham.  Iron  tsas  dug  in  the  Or 
Hills  and  at  Wombridge  in  the  loth  century.  Wenlockhad  a  famma 
copper-mine  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  uui  in  the  x6ch  centwy  was 
noted  for  its  limestone.  The  Domesday  Survey  mentkms  ■ah-works 
at  Ditton  Prion,  Caynham  and  Doanington.  As  the  fofest  areas 
were  gradually  cleared  and  brought  und^  cultivatioa,  the  county 
became  more  exdunvely  agriculturBl.  Jn  1343  Shropshire  wool 
was  rated  at  a  hisher  value  than  that  of  almost  any  o&er  Eagtisfa 
county,  and  in  the  i^th  and  14th  centuries  Buildwas  oumasttrv 
exported  wool  to  the  Italian  markets.  Shropshire  has  never  been 
diitinguished  for  any  characteristic  manufactures,  but  e  prosperoBs 
clothing  trade  arose  about  Shrewsbury  and  Bridgnorth,  and  Oswestry 
was  famous  in  the  i6th  century  for  tU  fine  Wdih  cottons. 

Antiquities  -rThe  eodesiastical  ruins  and  buildings  of  Shrapsfasie 
are  numerous  and  beautiful.  Among  the  numemus  mooastk 
buildings  the  finest  remains  are  those  of  Sirew^ury  Abbey.  Lilkdiall 
near  Newport;  White  Ladies  nunnery  near  Shifnal,  Much  Weoiock 
priory  and  Bromfield  priory  near  Ludlow  (see  the  towns  named). 
Beades  these.  Haughmond,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Shrewsbury,  an  Angustiabfl 
foundation  of  the  12th  century,  has  left  exteoaive  remains  mchidiag 
a  chapter-house,  hall,  monks^  wdl  and  other  domestic  building 
Of  Buildwas  Abbey,  on  the  Severn  above  Coalbrookdale.  a  Cstaoaa 
foundation  of  1 135,  there  are  fine  Norman  and  Early  English  renaiiB 
of  the  diurch  and  chapter-house,  together  with  the  abbot's  bonne 
and  a  series  of  passages  below  ground.  Among  the  churches  of  the 
larger  towns,  those  of  Bridgnorth  and  Ludlow  are  compicoon^ 
Among  village  churches,  those  of  Stotfeesdon  and  Stanton  Lacy  ia 
the  aouth  01  the  county,  show  oonaderable  traces  of  preConqoest 
construction.  Of  Norman  date  those  of  Wmseter,  in  which  tng- 
ments  from  Urioonium  are  incorporated,  Clavcriey  E.  of  Bridgnorth, 
Holdi^te  or  Holgate  in  Corvedale  and  Clun,  are  good  cxam^s,  hot 
there  is  a  remarkable  number  of  Norman  doors  and  fonts  throughost 
the  county:  The  church  of  Cleobury  Morrimeris  good  Eariy  E^fiak» 
and  that  of  Tong  near  Shifnal  fine  Perpendicular  with  a  Sfho&S 
series  of  tombs,  while  tlw  churdiyard  cross  at  Bitterley,  near  Titter- 
stone  Clee,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  work  of  the  same  perwd. 
The  solitary  church  of  fiattlefieki,  N.  oF  Shrewabuiy.  oarts  the 
scene  of  the  fight  between  Henry  IV.  and  the  Perties  m  1403. 

The  remains  of  castles  are  generally  slight,  but  the  noble  rmss  st 
Ludlow  are  a  noteworthy  exception.  The  powerful  foftrc»  of  Qaa 
and  the  castle  at  Holdrate  are  Norman.  Of  the  13th  oentuy  are 
those  at  Hopton  near  Cun  and  Acton  Bumell.  S.E.  of  Sfarewsbiay. 
where  Edward  I.  held  pariiament  in  1283.  Middle  Castle  betveca 
Shrewsbury  and  Wem  shows  small  ruins  of  the  14th  century.  At 
Moreton  Corbet  on  the  Roden,  N.E.  of  Shrewsbury,  there  is  aa  otd 
castellated  mansion,  but  by  far  the  finest  example  o£  this  tvpe  ia 
the  county,  and  one  of  the  best  in  England,  is  Stokesay  Castle  near 
praven  Arms.  This  beautiful  relic  dates  from  the  13th  century,  sad 
is  almost  perfect,  having  a  large  hall  and  massive  southern  tower, 
and  a  remarkable  half -tunbered  gatehouse.  Shropshire  is  afao  rkh 
in  medieval  domestic  buildinn,  and  in  the  streets  of  Ludlow  aad 
Shrewsbury  are  many  beautunl  examples  of  half-timbered  arrio- 
tecture.  Among  old  country  mansions  may  be  spedally  noted  the 
half-timbered.  Pitchford  Hall,  near  Shrewsbury  and  Benthall  HaOL 
near  Broseley,  daring  from  i535.« 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Shropshire',  W.  Pearson,  italindio 
0f  Shropshire  (London,  1807);  R.  W.  Eyton.  Antiquities  of  Shrop- 
shire (12  vols.,  London,  1853-1860);  J.  C.  Anderson,  Shnpdurez 
Its  Early  History  and  Antiquities  (London.  1864) ;  C.  H.  Hartshcne. 
Satopia  Antiqua  (London.  1841);  Walcott,  Introduction  to  Samrca 


of  Saloj>ian  fopotraphy  (Shrewsbury,  1879);  La  Touche.  Hamdbeek 
to  the  Gedoty  of  Shropshire  (1886) ;  Borcterer,  Hunting  and  Spertsmt 
Notes  in  Shropshire  (London,  1889^1886);  Hughes,  Sheri^s  if 
Shropshire,  1831-1886  (Shrewsbury,  1886);  Waiter,  An  OU  Shrop- 
shire  Oah  (4  vols.,  London,  1886-1891);  Fletcher,  BeUgious  Census 
of  Shropshire  in  1676  (London,  1891):  Cranage,  AnkHacturd 
Account  of  the  Churches  of  Shropshire  (Wellington,  1894-1^); 
Timmins,  Noohs  and  Comers  of  Shropshire  (London,  iSqqV  Shrop- 
shire Notes  and  Queries  (1885,  &c);  Siropdiire  Archatdotjkai  end 
Natural  History  Society  (i877>  Ac);  Sai<^iaH  Shreds  and  Patches 
(1874-X89O. 

SHROUD  (0.  Eng.  scntd,  garment;  cf.  loeL  dtrudh^  m  the 
secondary  sense  of  rigging,  allied  with  "  shred,"  O.  Eng.  screade^ 
a  piece,  strip),  originally  a  word  meaning  garment,  dothii^ 
or  coveting,  but  now  particularly  applied  to  the  garment  ia 
which  a  doid  body  is  wrapped  prq>aratory  to  burial,  a  winding 
sheet.  The  shroud  is  usudly  a  long  linen  sheet  wrapping  the 
entire  body.  This  was  formerly  dipped  in  melted  wax  (Lat. 
cera),  whence  the  name  "ceredoth,"  often  wron^  written 
serecloth  or  searcloth  and  "cerements."  In  nautical  usage  the 
Icelandic  meaning  of  skrudh,  tackle,  rigging  of  a  ship,  has  bees 
adopted  in  English;  the  "  shrouds  "  of  a  shq^  aie  the  act  of 
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lOpes  which  stretch  from  the  heads  of  a  ship's  masts  to  the 
sides  as  supports  (see  RxGCtNo). 

SHROVE  TUESDAY,  the  day  before  Ash  Wednesday,  the 
first  day  of  Lent,  so  called  as  the  day  on  which  "  shrift "  or 
confession  was  made  in  preparation  for  the  great  fast.  Skeat 
{Elym,  Diet,)  derives  the  word  "  shrive,"  of  which  "  shrove  " 
is  the  past  tense,  ultimately  from  the  Lat.  scribere^  to  write, 
to  draw  up  a  law,  and  hence  to  prescribe  (cf.  Ger.  sckrdben), 
through  the  Anglo-Saxon  scrifan,  to  shrive,  impose  a  penance, 
to  judge.  Shrove  Tuesday  is  called  the  French  Mardi  gras, 
**  Fat  Tuesday,"  in  allusion  to  the  fat  oz  which  is  ceremoniously 
paraded  through  the  streets.  The  Germans  know  it  as  Fasten- 
dienstag.  It  is  celebrated  in  Catholic  countries,  as  the  last  day 
of  the  carnival,  with  feasting  and  merrymaking,  of  which,  in 
England,  the  eating  of  pancakes  alone  survives  as  a  social 
custom,  the  day  having  been  called  at  one  time  "  Pancake 
Tuesday."  The  association  of  pancakes  with  the  day  was 
probably  due  to  the  necessity  for  using  up  all  the  eggs,  grease, 
lard  and  dripping  in  stock  prepaiatory  to  Lent,  during  which 
all  these  were  forbidden. 

SHRUB,  (i)  A  bushy  plant  whose  stem  is  woody  and 
branches  out  thickly  fnnn  the  ground,  not  attaining  siiffident 
height  to  be  called  a  tree;  this  smallness  of  vertical  growth 
is  natural  or  is  effected  by  cutting  and  lopping  at  an  early  stage 
or  at  stated  seasons.  The  term  is  loose  in  application  and  the 
line  between  shrubs,  trees  and  certain  woody  herbaceous  plants 
is  not  easy  to  draw.  The  hoUy,  the  yew,  the  laurel,  if  allowed 
to  grow  from  a  single  -stem,  become  trees,  other  plants  such  as 
rhododendron,  syringa,  the  euonymous  are  properly  shrubs. 
The  word  is  the  same  as  "scrub,"  low,  stunted  undergrowth, 
in  O.  Eng.  scrob;  the  root,  which  is  also  seen  in  "shrimp"  and 
"  shrivel,"  means  to  contract.  Many  English  place-names 
contain  the  word,  the  most  familiar  being  Shrewsbury  {Scrolh 
besbyrig)  and  Wormwood  Scrubs,  (a)  The  name  of  a  drink 
or  cordial,  how  rarely  found  except  in  country  districts.  It 
IS  madie  of  currant  juice  boiled  with  water  and  sugar  to  which 
some  spirit,  usually  rum,  is  added.  Another  form  of  the  drink 
is  made  of  rum,  orange  and  lemon  juice,  peel,  sugar  and  water. 
The  word  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Arabic  ihorb  or  shorab,  beverage, 
drink,  shariba,  he  drank,  and  is  thus  directly  rdated  to  "  sher- 
bet "  and  "  syrup  "  (q.v,). 

SHUFFLE-BOARD,  or  Shovel-Boakd  (originally  "shove- 
board  "),  a  game  in  which  wood  or  mfetal  disks  are  "  shoved  " 
by  the  hand  or  with  an  implement  so  that  they  shall  come  to  a 
stop  on  or  within  certain  lines  or  compartments  marked  on  the 
"  board  " — a  table  or  a  floor.  It  was  formerly  very  popular 
in  England,  especially  with  the  aristocracy,  under  the  names 
shove-groai,  dide-g^oal  and  shovel-pennyf  being  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  xsth  century.  It  was  a  favourite  pastime  at  the 
great  country  houses,  some  of  the  boards  having  been  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  That  at  Chartley  Hall  in  Staffordshire 
was  over  30  fu  long  and  was  made  up  of  260  pieces.  ShufiSe- 
board  enjoys  considerable  vogue  in  the  United  States,  the  board 
being  from  38  to  30  ft.  long  and  from  18  to  20  in.  wide,  of  pine, 
poplar  or  white  wood,  with  a  gutter  4}  in.  wide  extending  entirely 
round  the  board.  The  surface  is  slightly  sanded  and  sometimes 
oiled.  About  5  in.  from  each  end  of  the  board  is  drawn  a  line 
called  the  deuce  line.  Each  side,  whether  composed  of  two  or 
four  persons,  used  four  disks  of  polished  brass  or  iron,  generally 
about  2  in.  in  diameter  and  §  in.  thick.  When  two  persons  play 
they  shove  first  from  one  end  of  the  board  and  then  from  t)ie 
other;  but  when  four  play  one  of  each  side  remains  permanently 
at  each  end.  The  disks,  four  of  which  are  marked  A  and  four 
B,  are  shoved  alternately  by  each  side.  A  disk  resting  between 
the  deuce  line  and  the  end  of  the  board  is  in  and  scores  two. 
One  protruding  over  the  end  sufficiently  to  be  lifted  by  the 
finger  is  called  a  ship  and  counts  three.  A  disk  resting  on  the 
board  but  not  crossing  the  line  counts  one.  In  scoring  only  the 
best  of  the  eiglit  disks  counts,  unless  one  side  has  two  that  are 
better  thaa  any  of  their  opponents',  in  which  case  both  count. 
The  side  first  scoring  21  points  wins. 

A  variety  of  shuffle-board  is  vezy  popular  as  a  deck  game  on 


boaid  steamen  and  yachts.  It'  is  played  by  pushing  wooden 
disks  by  means  of  crutch-shaped  cues,  or  shtnels,  into  which  the 
disks  fit,  so  that  they  come  to  a  stop  within  the  lines  of  a  large 
rectangle  drawn  with  chalk  on  the  deck  and  divided  into  squares 
numbered  from  x  to  xo  with  an  extra  square  nearest  the  player, 
numbered  -xo.    The  game  is  usually  ai  points. 

8HUKRIA,  a  large  tribe  of  African  nomads  living  in  the 
"  Island  of  MeroS,"  f.e.  the  country  between  the  Atbara  and 
the  Blue  Nile.  The  family  name  of  the  principal  branch  of  this 
tribe  is  Abu  Sin,  and  Gedaref,  an  important  town  in  the  centre 
of  the  Shukria  coimtry,  was  formerly  called  Suk  Abu  Sin. 
.  8HUHLA  (Bulgarian  Skumen,  Turkish '  Shumna)^  a  fortified 
town  of  Bulgaria,  50  m.  W.  of  Varna,  on  the  railway  from 
Tmovo  to  Shumla  Road  (a  name  given  to  a  station  on  the 
Vama-Rustchuk  railway  by  the  English  builders  of  the  line). 
Pop.  (1906)  23,290,  about  one-third  being  Moslems,  The  town 
is  built  within  a  cluster  of  hills,  northern  outliers  of  the  eastern 
Balkans,  which  curve  round  it  on  the  west  and  north  in  the 
shape  of  a  horse-shoe.  A  rugged  ravine  intersects  the  ground 
longitudinally  within  the  horse^oe  ridge.  From  Shumla  roads 
radiate  iK>rthwards  to  the  Danubian  fortresses  of  Rustchuk  and 
Silistria  and  to  the  Dobrudja^  southwards  to  the  passes  of  the 
Balkans,  and  eastwards  to  Varna  and  Baltchik.  Shumla  has, 
therefore,  been  one  of  the  most  important  military  positions 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  A  broad  street  and  rivulet  divide  the 
upper  quarter,  Gomi-Mahl6,  from  the  lower,  DoIni-Mahl£.  In 
the  upper  quarter  is  the  magnificent  mausoleum  of  Jezairli  Hassalt 
Pasha,  who  in  the  x8th  century  enlarged  the  fortifications  of 
Shumla.  The  principal  mosque,  with  a  cupola  of  very  interest- 
ing architecture,  forms  the  centre  of  the  Moslem  quarter.  The 
town  has  an  important  trade  in  grain  and  wine,  besides  manu- 
factures of  silk,  red  and  yellow  slippers,  ready-made  clothes, 
richly  embrmdered  dresses  for  women,  and  copper  and  tin  wares. 

In  Six  Shumla  was  burned  by  the  emperor  Nicephorus,  and 
in  1087  it  was  besieged  by  Alexius  I.  In  1388  the  sultan  Murad  I. 
forced  it  to  surrender  to  the  Turks.  In  the  x8th  century  it  was 
enlarged  and  fortified.  Three  times,  in  X774,  1810  and  X828, 
it  was  xmsuccessfully  attacked  by  Russian  armies.  The  Turks 
consequently  gave  it  the  name  of  Gad  ("  Victorious  ").  In  X854 
it  was  the  headquarters  of  Omar  Pasha  and  the  point  at  which 
the  Turkish  army  concentrated  (see  Cbdcean  Wak).  On  the 
32nd  of  June  1878  Shumla  capitulated  to  the  Russians. 

SHUSHA,  a  town,  formerly  a  fortress,  of  Russian  Transcaucasis , 
in  the  government  of  Elisavetpol,  in  39**  46'  N.  and  46**  25'  E., 
X70  m.  S.E.  of  Tiflis,  on  an  isolated  rocky  eminence,  3865  ft. 
above  sea-level  and  accessible  only  from  one  side.  Pop.  about 
2  5 ,000,  consisting  of  Armeniansand  Tatars.  Sbusha  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  khanate  of  Kara-bagh.  The  town  is  locally 
renowned  for  its  carpets,  and  the  district  for  its  excellent  breed 
of  Kara-bagh  hones.  Leather  and  silk  are  also  made. 

The  fortress,  constructed  in  1789,  successfully  withstood  a 
siege  by  Aga  Mahommed  of  Persia  in  1795,  but  was  constrained 
to  surrender  two  years  afterwards.  In  X805  Ibrahim  Khan  of 
Kara-bagh  invoked  the  protection  of  Russia,  but  the  annexation 
was  not  completed  untU  1822. 

SHUSHTER,  a  district  and  town  of  the  province  of  Arabistan 
(former  Khuzistan)  in  Persia,  S.  of  Dizful,  and  N.  of  Ahvax. 
The  district  contains  the  town  of  the  same  name  and  22  villages, 
and,  including  about  3700  nomad  families  of  the  Kunduzlu,  Saad, 
Ahafijeh  and  Al  i  Kethir  tribes,  has  a  ptopulation  of  about  40,000 
and  pays  a  yearly  revenue  of  £6000.  The  district  produces  grain, 
opium,  cotton,  wool,  limes  (their  juice,  made  into  green  extract, 
is  exported  in  little  earthenware  jars),  and  manufactures  gUims 
(woollen  carpets  without  pile). 

The  town  of  SHUSHtER,  with  a  population  of  x  5,000,  is  ntuatcd 
at  the  point  where  the  river  Karun,  after  breaking  through  the 
Fedelek  hills,  bifurcates  into  the  Gerger  canal,  flowing  E.,  and 
the  Shutait  river  flowing  W.  of  it,  in  32**  3'  N.  and  48'  53'  E., 
and  built  on  slightly  elevated  ground  which  rises  gradually  fi^om 
the  south-west  to  the  dtadel,  Kalah  Salasil,*  standing  in  the 

.  *^  Considered  to  represent  the  Selc  of*  Ammianus  Maroellinua 
(xxiiL  c  6,  26),  a  city  in  Suaiaila,  and  of  Ptolemy  (Tab.  v. ). 
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aorth-eastem  comer  on  a  sandstone  hill  ending  with  a  precipice 
about  80  ft.  in  height  towards  the  river  on  the  north.  The  ground 
covered  by  the  citadel  measures  nearly  350  by  150  yds.«  and  the 
town  occupies  a  space  of  a  square  mile. 

At  the  point  of  the  divergence  of  the  Gerger  from  the  Karun, 
600  yds.  above  the  town,  an  artificial  dike  constructed  of  large 
blocks  of  hewn  stone  is  thrown  across  the  opening  of  the  former. 
It  was  known  as  the  Band  i  Kaisar  (the  Caesar's  Dike),  but  after 
having  been  repaired  by  Mahommed  Ali  Mirza,  a  son  of  Fath  AU 
Shah,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  19th  century,  it  was  called  Band  i 
Shahzadeh,  or  Prince's  Dike.  A  little  distance  below  this  dike 
begins  the  artificial  cutting  in  the  sandstone  rock  and  at  half  a 
mite  from  it  is  a  second  band,  60  yds.  long,  65  ft.  high,  which 
completely  blocks  the  progress  of  the  stream.  It  has  a  roadway 
on  the  top,  and,  as  it  connected  the  town  with  the  village  Bulaiti 
(now  deserted)  on  the  other  side,  was  called  Pul  i  Bulaiti,  i.e. 
Bridge  of  Bulaiti.  At  a  short  distance  above  it  some  tunnels 
have  been  pierced  in  the  rock  below  the  canal  levd  on  either  side 
of  the  Gerger.  f  From  the  point  where  the  principal  river  parts 
with  the  Gerger  down  to  a  point  500  yds.  below  the  dtadd  the 
river  bed  was  paved  with  great  flags  of  stone,  the  pavement 
being  called  Shadurvan.  At  the  end  of  the  pavement  stand  the 
band  and  bridge  ascribed  to  the  Roman  emperor  Valerian.  The 
band  is  called  Band  i  Mizan,  the  bridge  Pul  i  Kaisar:  The  bridge 
has  been  built  and  rebuilt  several  times  and  its  forty-one  arches 
differ  in  material,  style  and  size.  Its  length  is  560  yds.,  and  its 
roadway  is  7  yds.  wide.  Seventy  yards  of  band  and  bridge  were 
swept  away  in  1885.  Between  the  bridge  and  the  Gerger  opening 
and  cut  into  the  rock  on  which  the  western  part  of  the  dtadd 
stands  is  a  tunnd  leading  to  a  canal  formerly  called  Darian,  now 
Minab,  t .0.  Mian-do-ab,  "  between  two  rivers,"  because  it  waters 
the  district  south  of  the  town  lying  between  Gerger  and  Shutait. 
With  the  break  of  the  band  in  1885  the  levd  of  the  main  river 
has  fallen  and  the  Minab  canal  is  not  properly  filled,  causing  much 
damage  to  cultivation  in  the  district. 

Perdan  tradition  has  it  *Jiat  Ardashxr  (dther  Artaxerzes  of 
the  old  Persian  kings  or  Ardashir  of  the  Sassanians)  built  the  first 
dike  across  the  river  in  order  to  raise  the  water  of  the  river  to 
the  level  of  the  Darian  canaL  The  dike  became  destroyed  and 
was  renewed  under  the  Sassanian  Shapur  I.  by  Roman  workmen 
sent  for  by  Valerian  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Persian  king 
in  a6o.  That  Valerian  had  a  part  in  constructing  these  remark- 
able works  does  not  rest  upon  any.  historical  basis;  we  may, 
however,  believe  that  the  Sassanian  Ardashir,  or  his  son  Shapur  I, 
finding  that  the  river,  having  iu  bed  in  friable  soil,  was  daily 
getting  lower  and  findly  threatened  to  leave  the  town  and  the 
Mianndo-ab  district  dry  by  not  filling  the  Darian  canal,  engaged 
Roman  workmen,  llie  Geiger  canal  was  cut  and  the  river 
diverted  from  west  to  east  of  the  town.  The  old  river  then 
became  emptied  and  its  bed  was  raised  and, 'to  prevent  further 
erodon  and  washing  away  of  the  soil  and  a  consequent  faU  of 
the  river,  was  paved  with  huge  flags.  Then  the  Band  i  Mizan 
and  the  great  bridge  were  erected  across  the  river  and  finally  a 
dam  was  constructed  across  the  Gerger  canal,  where  is  now  the 
Pul  i  Bulaiti,  so  as  to  turn  back  the  Karun  into  its  original 
channel,  but  later,  by  means  of  duices  and  tunnels,  the  flow  of 
water  was  regulated  in  such  a  manner  that  two-sixths  of  the 
water  flowed  east  and  four-dxths  west  of  the  town.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  later  appellations  Do-Dank  and  Chahar  Dank,  i.e. 


two-sixths  and  four-dxths  for  the  Geiger  and  Shatait  ni- 
spectivdy.  (A.  H.-St) 

SHUTER,  BDWARD  {c,  17 28-1776),  English  actor,  was  bom 
in  London  of  poor  parents.  He  made  his  first  appeaiance  on  the 
London  stage  in  1745  in  Gbber's  Schoolboy.  He  made  a  great 
reputation  in  old  men's  parts.  He  was  the  original  Hard^stle 
in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  (1773),  and  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  in 
Tho  Rhals  (1775). 

SHUTTLE  (0.  Eng.  jJirifd,  &c ;  from  the  same  wocd  as  "  shoot ") , 
a  boat-fihi4>ed  implement  used  in  weaving  to  pass  a  thread  of 
weft  to  and  fro  between  two  lines  of  waip.  llie  origin  of  ths 
implement  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  a  remote  antiquity,  and  yet  it 
was  long  preceded  by  the  loom.  Several  wall  paintings  at  Thebes 
depict  looms  that  are  apparently  provided  with  a  bo<Aed  rod 
for  drawing  wdt  through  the  warp,  but  with  such  a  device  dther 
twowdt  threads  would  be  simultaneoudy  placed  in  one  divisioQ 
of  the  waip,  or  the  sdvages  would  be  imperfect.  Since  ndther 
of  these  comlitions  obtain  in  the  andent  Egyptian  fabrics  that 
have  been  recovered,  it  may  be  conduded  that  some  other  plan 
was  also  ad<^ted.  Netting  needles  have  been  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs,  and  as  these  would  be  more  suitable  for  weaving  than  a 
hooked  rod,  it  is  concdvable  they  were  so  employed.  Or  a 
spinning  spindle  charged  with  weft  might  be  conveyed  throogh 
the  warp,  as  was  customary,  at  a  mudi  later  period,  with 
Greek,  Roman  and  other  weavers.  So  long  as  a  shuttle  was 
thrown  from  hand  to  hand,  the  breadth  df  doth  which  ooe 
wea^wr  could  produce  was  limited  to  his  ability  to  readi  from 
sdvage  to  sdvage  of  the  piece.  But  from  1733,  when  John  Kay 
invented  the  "  fly  shuttle,"  these  implements  have  been  made 
straight,  and  propelled  mechanically,  also,  to  secure  light 
running,  they  have  been  mounted  upon  rollers  which  {»oject 
slightly  on  the  under  dde.  Shuttles  are  now  made  in  various 
forms  and  sizes  from  box,  and  other  hard-grained,  smooth 
woods,  as  well  as  from  vulcanized  fibre  and  metab.  Fot  silk 
weaving  by  hand,  they  are  approximatdy  zs  in.  k»g  by  x  in. 
square  in  section,  and  weigh  about  3  oz.;  those  for  ca&o 
weaving  by  power,  are  about  X2|  iiL  long,  xi  in.  wide,  x}  in. 
deep,  and  weigh  about  9^  oz.;  they  are  also  provided  with 
conical  sted  tips  which  abut  upon  short  coiled  springs  let  into  the 
shuttle.  The  construction,  fixing  and  control  of  shuttle  tongues 
that  hold  the  weft,  together  with  numerous  devices  for  putting 
the  thread  under  an  elastic  tension,  have  formed  the  subjects  (or 
many  patents.  The  tongues  intended  to  hold  cops  are  split  to 
form  a  spring  whose  stroigth  suffices  to  fix  the  cop  in  positioa 
while  the  thread  is  drawn  from  the  outer  end  through  a  porcdda 
eye  in  the  shuttle  front,  the  tendon  being  regulated  by  deflectkn. 

The  small  shutdes  employed  to  weave  ribbons,  and  other 
narrow  goods,  are  bowed  in  front,  recessed  to  hold  a  spod  d 
wdt,  and  have  an  eye  fixed  at  the  centre  of  the  bow  for  the 
thread  to  pass  throu^  as  it  unroOa.  These  shuttles  are  formed 
into  sets,  which  corre^wnd  with  the  number  of  fabrics  to  t*. 
manufactured  dmultaneoudy  and  may  be  placed  on  one  le\d 
or  in  tiers;  in  dther  event,  aU  in  one  horizontal  plane  are  tooytc 
to  and  fro  together  across  different  webs,  by  means  of  rscks  and 
pinions;  for  a  radc  is  inserted  lengthwise  in  eadi  shuttle,  and 
by  engaging  the  racks  with  intermittently  driven  pinions,  the 
shuttles  receive  thdr  requidte  movements. 

For  further  information  regar^g  weaving  and  looms,  aet  Weav- 
ing and  Wbavinc  MACBiNBtT.  (T.  W.  F.) 
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